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PREFACE. 


Neably  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  this  Bible-Dictionary  was  projected,  and  an 
understanding  come  to  between  the  Editor  and  the  Publishers  respecting  its  execu- 
tion. Circumstances,  however,  occurred  to  prevent  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  so  early  as  was  intended ;  and  unforeseen  delays  have  occasionally  arisen 
during  the  progress  of  publication,  prolonging  the  period  of  completion  considerably 
beyond  the  time  originally  contemplated.  When  the  design  was  formed  Kittda 
Cyclopcedia  was  the  only  English  work  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  later  results  of 
biblical  scholarship  were  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture ;  and  though  others 
have  appeared  since — in  particular  the  learned  and  comprehensive  work  edited  by 
Dr.  Smith — ^yet  from  the  plan  on  which  this  Dictionary  was  projected,  and  the 
distinctive  aims  it  was  intended  to  realize,  there  still  seems  to  be  a  place  left  which 
it  may  witliout  presumption  or  needless  rivalry  endeavour  to  fill. 

The  circle  through  which  religious  inquiry — so  far  at  least  as  regards  an  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  sacred  records — has  spread  itself  in  this  country,  is  a  progressively 
expanding  one.  There  is  a  constantly  growing  class  of  persons  in  different  grades 
of  society,  who,  without  any  professional  study  of  the  languages  and  literature  of 
the  Bible,  are  "yet  possessed  of  sufficient  culture,  and  intelligent  interest  in  sacred 
things,  to  dispose  and  enable  them  to  profit  by  works  in  which  biblical  subjects 
are  handled  in  the  light  of  modern  learning  and  research,  if  not  overloaded  with 
scholastic  forms  of  expression,  or  entering  into  very  minute  and  lengthened  investi- 
gations. To  a  certain  extent,  and  as  regards  all  the  greater  topics  and  interests  of 
the  Bible,  the  wants  of  such  persons  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  with  limited  resources,  and  with 
comparatively  little  time  for  independent  research  and  continuous  study,  require  to 
have  at  command  a  store-house  of  knowledge  on  biblical  subjects  in  a  compendious 
form.  And  in  an  age  like  the  present,  in  which  knowledge  generally  is  so  much 
increased,  in  which  also  speculation  in  divine  things  is  so  rife,  and  weapons  are  so 
busily  plied  within  as  well  as  without  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church  to  undermine 
the  foundations  and  pervert  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
moment  that  helps  of  the  kind  now  indicated  should  be  amply  provided — such 
helps  especially  as  combine  with  the  fruits  of  enlightened  and  careful  inquiry  sound 
principles  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  and  are  not  too  voluminous  or  expensive  to 
be  accessible  to  an  extensive  circle  of  readers. 

It  was  with  such  views  and  aims  that  this  Bible-Dictionary  was  undertaken, 
and  has  been  carried  out;  and  with  reference  to  these  it  ought  to  be  judged.  It 
were  vain,  however,  to  expect  that  it  could  preserve  throughout  a  method  equally 
appropriate  to  one  and  all  of  its  readers.     Embracing  such  a  manifold  variety  of 
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topics,  and  topics  that  stand  related  to  such  distant  climes  and  remote  ages,  it  could 
scarcely  fail  that,  in  the  hands  even  of  a  single  writer,  some  articles  would  run  out 
to  points  that  may  seem  to  a  class  needlessly  minute,  others  bearing  too  much  the 
impress  of  a  learned  antiquarianism,  or  an  argumentative  theology ;  and  with  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  writers  the  probability  that  such  may  occasionally 
happen  naturally  becomes  greater.  It  should  not,  therefore,  excite  any  surprise,  if . 
articles  on  certain  subjects  should  be  found  which  will  scarcely  be  interesting,  .or  in 
some  parts  altogether  intelligible,  except  to  those  who  have  made  biblical  learning 
their  proper  study.  The  work  would  not  accomplish  its  purpose,  without  grappling 
with  the  questions  and  the  difficulties  which  inevitably  require  articles  of  such  a 
description — while  still  it  will  be  found  that  they  form  no  great  proportion  pf  the 
whole,  and  that  the  work  in  its  general  tenor  and  substance  is  adapted  to  the  use 
of  persons  who  have  enjoyed  a  good  ordinary  education. 

Above  all  other  books  the  Bible  stands  pre-eminent  for  its  profoundly  ethical 
character  and  aim;  keeping  constantly  in  view,  amid  all  its  variety  of  matter  and 
form,  the  high  purposes  of  a  revelation  from  heaven.  This  it  has  been  the  endeavour 
also  of  the  writers  of  this  work  to  bear  in  mind,  convinced  that  no  defence  or  elucida- 
tion of  Scripture  will  adequately  serve  its  purpose,  apart  from  an  insight  into  the 
spiritual  design  as  well  as  the  supernatural  character  of  revelation.  The  work,  there- 
fore, is  based  on  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume,  as  the  unerring  record  of  God's 
mind  and  will  to  men ;  and  while  it  does  not  needlessly  obtrude,  yet  neither  does 
it  evade,  the  topics  which  more  peculiarly  distinguish  it  as  such  a  revelation;  it 
takes  them  in  their  proper  order,  as  forming  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
volume  which  it  has  for  its  object  to  explain  and  vindicate.  In  the  lives,  also,  of 
the  more  prominent  actors  in* sacred  history  respect  has  commonly  been  had  to  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  their  course,  and  the  relations  they  respectively  held  to  the 
higher  purposes  of  the  divine  administration.  The  method,  no  doubt,  carries  with 
it  certain  difficulties  and  perils ;  for  in  the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom  it 
is  impossible  to  traverse  thus  the  wide  domain  of  Scripture  without  occasionally 
striking  on  the  cherished  convictions  of  some  most  intelligent  and  conscientious 
believers.  It  should  be  enough,  in  such  a  case,  if  no  needless  offence  is  given  (as 
none  such,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  here);  for  it  were  an  unworthy  compromise, 
and  unlike  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minor  differences  to  practise 
a  general  reserve  on  the  great  themes  of  salvation,  and  treat  the  several  parts  of 
revelation  merely  as  the  component  items  or  accidental  accompaniments  of  an 
external  and  lifeless  framework. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  it  will  be  understood  there  is  at  once  a  general 
and  an  individual  responsibility — the  one  that  of  the  Editor,  the  other  that  of  the 
several  contributors.  The  Editor  is  responsible  for  whatever  may  be  said  to  bear  on 
the  professed  scope  and  distinctive  principles  of  the  undertaking:  the  blame  is  his 
if  anything  should  appear  at  variance  with  the  divine  character  and  teaching  of 
Scripture,  inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  or  palpably 
defective  and  erroneous  in  the  discussion  even  of  comparatively  common  topica 
But  within  these  limits  each  writer  is  responsible  for  his  own  contributions;  and  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  article  should  bear  the  stamp  of  its  author  s 
vein  of  thought  and  untrammelled  convictions,  so  there  may  be  occasional  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  and  occasional  interpretations  of  texts,  to  which  the  Editor  does 
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not  hold  himself  committed';  as  there  may  be  also  in  his  own  portions  of  the  work 

certain  things  in  which  some  of  his  fellow-labourers  will  be  inclined  to  differ  from 

him.     But  such  differences,  he  is  convinced,  are  comparatively  few,  and  form  no 

serious  abatement  on  the  prevailing  concord  of  sentiment 

i'         The  subjects  formally  treated  are  such  as  strictly  belong  to  a  dictionary  of  the 

1 1    Bible;  but  for  the  sake  partly  of  convenience,  and  partly  on  account  of  references 

frequently  made  to  them  in  discussions  on  the  Bible,  the  books  and  some  of  the 

'   II    more  prominent  characters  of  the  Apocrypha  are  briefly  noticed.     The  remarkable 

sect  of  the  Essenes,  also,  belongs  to  the  same  class.     The  names  of  persons  and  of 

I  subjects  generally  are,  with  few  exceptions,  given  as  they  appear  in  our  English 

I I  Bible;  and  when  they  happen  to  differ  from  the  form  found  in  the  original  text, 
such  differences  are  carefully  noted  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  course  of  the  artida 

i'    As  a  rule,  whenever  anything  depends  on  the  precise  phraseology  of  the  original, 

I  the  original  itself  is  adduced.  There  are,  however,  certain  subjects  in  respect  to 
which  the  usual  designations  in  our  English  Bible  are  either  not  sufficiently  definite, 
or  have  now  been  commonly  supplanted  by  others;  such  as  Decalogue,  Deluge, 
Hades,  Palestine,  Pentateuch,  Sanhedrim,  which  are  fitter  expressions  for  the 

I  subjects  requiring  to  be  handled  under  them  than  any  to  be  found  in  our  Englisli 
Scriptures,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  adopted. 

"  All  the  names  of  persons  and  places  contained  in  the  Bible,  it  is  expected,  will 

I  be  found  in  this  Dictionary;  but  with  a  view  to  economy  of  space,  and  a  conse- 
quent saving  of  expense,  a  considerable  number  of  names  of  persons,  of  whom 

'  nothing  particular  is  known,  which  appear  only  in  groups  or  genealogies,  and  some 
also  of  the  more  obscure  places,  have  been  given  only  in  an  Appendix,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  or  passages  where  the  names  occur.  The  line  betwixt  these  and 
certain  others  which  have  found  a  place  in  the  body  of  the  work  is  at  times  cer- 

.  tainly  a  somewhat  indefinite  one;  a  few,  it  is  possible,  might  without  disadvantage, 
some  may  even  think  with  propriety,  have  changed  places;  but  the  number  of  such 

!'  cannot  be  very  many.  A  second  Appendix  or  Index  has  been  prepared  of  the 
texts  which  have  received  incidental  illustration  in  the  course  of  the  work.     In 

'  this  list  such  texts  only  are  included  as  have  had  some  light  thrown  on  their 
meaning,  and  of  these  only  such  as  are  less  immediately  connected  with  the  sub- 

I  jects  under  which  they  occur,  not  texts  merely  referred  to,  or  those  which  every 
considerate  reader  might  see  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  treatment  of  those 
subjects.     Both  lists  have  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Sinclair  Manson. 

The  Editor  desires  at  tlie  close  of  his  labours  to  acknowledge  his  great  obliga- 

'  tions  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  lent  him  their  valuable  and  hearty  co-operation. 
To  some  he  is  more  peculiarly  indebted,  having  respectively  taken  an  entire  series 
of  subjects,  relating  to  specific  departments;  in  particular,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Litton, 

I  who,  along  with  some  kindred  t^^pics,  has  discoursed  of  the  life  and  epistles  of 
St,  Paul;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse,  who  have  respectively  charged 
themselves  with  the  botanical  and  the  zoological  departments;  and  Professors  Weir, 
Douglas,  and  Eadie,  who  have  each  furnished  a  considerable  variety  of  articles  on 
topics  relating  to  the  Old  Testament  Similar  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  chief 
writers  of  the  moi^e  elaborate  topographical  articles — Dr.  Bonar,  the  Rev.  E.  Wilton, 
the  Rev.  J.  Rowlands — ^who  have  enriched  the  work  with  the  results  of  much 
personal  observation,  painstaking  research,  and  discriminating  study,  in  connection 
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with  a  large  number  of  places  (some  of  less,  some  of  greater  note).  Mainly  by  a 
growing  fulness  and  particularity  in  this  class  of  subjects  has  the  work  come  to 
exceed  the  dimensions  originally  intended;  but  this  enlargement  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  found  amply  compensated  by  the  increased  interest  and  value  imparted  by  such 
contributiona  Mr.  Wilton  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  labours;  but 
not  without  having  done  good  service  both  here  and  in  his  separate  treatise  {The 
Negehy  or  SotUh  Country  of  Scripture)  in  vindicating  the  minute  accuracy  and 
truthfulness  of  Scripture.  Two  other  fellow-labourers,  it  may  be  added,  have  been 
called  to  their  rest  before  this  work  has  reached  its  completion — the  Rev.  John 
Macdonald  and  Prnfessor  Lindsay.  ^ 

All  the  articles — except  those  for  which  the  Editor  is  himself  responsible — ^axe 
marked  at  the  close  by  the  initials  of  the  several  writers.  He  would  willingly  have 
had  more  with  these,  so  that  less  (especially  in  the  earlier  part)  might  have  devolved 
upon  himself  He  owes,  however,  to  his  friend  and  colleague  Professor  Douglas, 
beside  many  contributions  on  Old  Testament  subjects,  the  greater  part  of  the  minor 
articles,  not  initialed,  in  letter  B.  Two  articles,  it  will  be  observed,  are  from  the 
pens  of  continental  contributors — those  on  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Psalms — and  this 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  these  peculiar  and  very  precious  portions 
of  Old  Testament  Scripture  have  been  subjected  by  the  rash  speculations  and 
disturbing  criticism  of  German  theologians.  It  seemed  most  for  the  benefit  of  the 
work  (besides  serving  as  a  pleasing  link  of  connection  between  home  and  foreign 
labourers  in  the  same  great  field)  that  those  portions  should  be  handled  by  persons 
who,  from  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  theological  literature  of  their 
country,  and  their  own  personal  eminence  in  connection  with  it,  might  be  considered 
in  a  special  manner  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subjects.  Such,  beyond  doubt,  are 
Professors  Delitzsch  and  Oehler. 

Very  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  illustrations,  which  include 
representations  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  its  more  notable 
scenes  and  places,  eastern  garbs  and  manners,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  skill  and 
handicraft,  whether  as  connected  with  domestic,  social,  or  religious  life,  in  Palestine 
and  the  surrounding  countries.  Maps  also  and  plans,  of  a  convenient  form  and 
carefully  executed,  have  been  interspersed  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  some 
special  localities.  In  addition  to  such  pictorial  helps,  a  series  of  views  representing 
some  of  the  places  which  the  Bible  narrative  has  invested  with  peculiar  interest, 
accompanies  the  work. 

No  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  practical  management  of  such  a  work 
can  need  to  be  told  of  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  preventing  occasional  omissions  and 
slips  of  a  minor  kind  from  creeping  in.  Besides  a  few  errata  given  elsewhere, 
including  the  ascription  to  Professor  Porter  of  a  particular  view  respecting  Bozra, 
a  few  subjects  (Dill,  Spoil,  Type,  Water,  Wild  Vine)  were  by  some  oversight 
omitted  in  their  proper  places.  They  will  be  found  in  a  brief  Supplement,  along 
with  an  article  on  Eshtaol,  left  in  writing  by  Mr.  Wilton,  which  from  its  relation 
to  ZoRAH  (also  prepared  by  him,  and  inserted  in  its  proper  place)  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  preserve. 

PATK.   FAIRBAIRN,  D.D. 

Glasgow,  15th  Sq>temher,  1866. 
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AARON 

I         AA'RON  [properly  Ahtvrony   but   derivation  and 

'  meaning  unknown],  tlie  brother  of  Moees,  and  the  first 
I '  high-priest  among  the  Israelites.  He  was  the  eldest 
'      son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  both  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 

I     and  of  the  most  honourable  family  of  that  tribe ;  for, 
I      on  the  occasion  of  a  contest  among  the  tribes  as  to 
rights  and  privileges,  when  each  tribe  had  to  be  repre- 
sented by  its  proper  head,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  repre- 

I  aented  by  Aaron,  Nu.  xtII.  s.  He  was  three  years  older 
than  Moses,  £t.  tU.  7,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  either 
before  the  cruel  edict  of  Pharaoh  was  issued  respecting 
the  destruction  of  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites,  or 
before  families  were  brought  into  much  distress  by  its 
operation.  We  know  nothing  of  Aaron's  earlier  his- 
tory, excepting  that  he  married  Elisheba,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Amminadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and 
Ithamar,  Ex.  tL  23 ;  but  from  the  time  that  the  divine 
purpose  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Egypt  began 
to  take  effect,  Aaron  stood  nerfc  to  Moses  in  the  trans- 
actions that  led  to  its  accomplishment.  He  had  even, 
it  would  seem,  set  out  to  consult  with  Moses  upon  the 
subject  before  the  deliverer  appeared  upon  the  field  of 
conflict ;  for  Moses  was  informed  by  the  Lord  at  the 
burning  bush  that  his  brother  Aaron  was  already  on 
the  way  to  meet  him,  Ex.  It.  14.  He  was  then  eighty- 
three  years  old,  and  it  says  much  at  least  for  his  alac- 
rity of  spirit,  and  for  the  general  vigour  of  his  frame, 
that)  at  so  advanced  an  age,  he  should  have  been 
ready  to  make  common  cause  with  his  brother  in  such 
a  vast  and  perilous  undertaking. 

In  the  work  of  deliverance  itself,  as  in  the  important 
transactions  that  followed,  the  part  assigned  to  Aaron, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  Moses,  was  one  of  high  con- 
sideration and  great  influence.  As  Moses  stood  in  the 
room  of  God,  issuing  from  time  to  time  the  orders  of 
Heaven,  so  Aaron  stood  in  the  room  of  Moses,  and 
acted  as  his  prophet  or  spokesman  to  make  known  to 
Pharaoh  what  Moses  put  into  his  mouth,  Ex.  It.  14-I6 ; 
Til.  1, 1  For  this  office,  it  is  intimated,  he  was  specially 
qualified  on  account  of  his  natural  fluency  of  speech,  a 
talent  in  which  his  more  gifted  brother  was  peculiarly 
deficient.  When  the  terrible  conflict  with  the  king  of 
Egypt  was  over,  and  a  fresh  struggle  had  to  be  encoun- 
V0L.I. 


AARON 

tered  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  with  the  forces  of 
Amalek,  Aaron  again  stood  beside  Moses  in  the  same 
brotherly  and  subordinate  relation — ^he  and  Hur  bear* 
ing  up  together  the  hands  of  the  man  of  God,  with  his 
rod  pointing  to  heaven,  in  token  of  their  dependence 
on  the  aid  of  the  Most  High,  and  their  acknowledgment 
of  Moses  as  the  special  ambassador  of  Heaven,  Ex.  xtIL 
0.  Aaron,  however,  was  not  always  so  steadfast  in 
thus  adhering  to  his  place  and  calling ;  and,  like  many 
who  are  fitted  by  nature  for  acting  only  a  secondary 
part,  he  was  too  easily  moved  by  the  circumstanoes  of 
the  moment.  This  appeared  especially  on  the  occasion 
of  the  general  apostasy,  which  took  place  during  the 
absence  of  Moses  on  the  mount)  and  when  the  people 
prevailed  on  Aaron  to  make  for  them  a  molten  image. 
The  elder  Jewish  writers  have  laboured  hard  to  vindi- 
cate Aaron  from  the  charge  of  idolatry  on  this  unhappy 
occasion.  He  yielded,  some  of  them  have  alleged,  to 
the  people's  wishes  in  the  matter,  only  that  he  might 
prevent  their  perpetrating  the  greater  dime  of  laying 
violent  hands  on  himself,  in  case  he  had  resisted  their 
importunate  demands ;  others,  that  he  might  protract 
the  business  tUl  Moses  should  return  and  arrest  its  exe- 
cution ;  and  others  still,  again,  that  he  might  render 
the  apostasy  less  complete,  by  proclaiming  a  festival  to 
Jehovah,  under  the  symbol  of  the  calf,  not  to  the  calf 
itself  (Bochart>  Bieros.  1.  ii.  c.  34).  But  we  find  no 
such  palliations  of  his  conduct  in  Scripture.  With  its 
wonted  and  stem  impartiality  it  represents  him  aa 
having  contributed  to  bring  a  great  sin  upon  the  people, 
and  made  them  naked  to  their  shame  before  their  ene- 
mies, Ex.  xxxiL  2t-26.  Moses  even  speaks  of  having  made 
his  sin  the  subject  of  special  intercession,  as  being  one 
of  peculiar  aggravation,  De.  ix.  so.  It  was  not,  however, 
that  Aaron  prompted,  or  in  any  proper  respect  headed 
the  apostasy ;  but  only  that  he  showed  himself  too  facile 
in  giving  way  to  the  evil,  instead  of  using  the  authority 
and  influence  he  possessed  to  withstand  it.  Such,  too, 
appears  to  have  been  the  part  he  acted  on  the  next  oc- 
casion of  backsliding,  when,  along  with  Miriam,  he 
yielded  to  a  spirit  of  envy  against  Moses,  and  reproached 
him,  both  for  having  married  an  Ethiopian  woman  and 
for  assuming  too  much  to  himself.  No.  xii.  Miriam  was 
plainly  the  ringleader  in  this  more  private  outbreak, 
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Btnce  she  is  both  mentioned  first,  and  on  her,  as  the 
more  guilty  party,  the  special  judgment  of  Heaven 
comes  down. 

The  only  other  occasion  on  which  Aaron  is  chained 
with  open  transgression  was  at  that  fearful  tumult 
which  arose  in  the  desert  of  Zin,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  water,  and  which  overcame  even  the  stronger  faith 
and  more  patient  endurance  of  Moses,  Ku.3ul  i-is.  {See 
Moses.)  It  betrayed  a  fulure,  if  not  in  the  principle 
of  faith,  at  least  in  its  calm  and  persistent  exercise. 
And,  happening  as  it  did  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  the  wilderness  sojourn,  and  too  palpably  indicating 
an  imperfect  sanddflcation  in  the  two  leaders,  they  were, 
partly  on  their  own  account^  and  paiily  as  a  solenm 
lesson  to  others,  alike  adjudged  to  die,  without  being 
permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Still,  notwith- 
standing such  occasional  failures,  Aaron  was  undoubt- 
edly, for  the  period,  a  man  of  distinguished  excellence 
and  worth,  and  is  fitly  designated  "  the  saint  of  the 
Lord,"  Pi.  ctL  16.  In  his  appointment  to  the  sacred  and 
honourable  ofiice  of  high-priest^  we  may  as  little  doubt 
that  respect  was  had  to  his  habitual  piety,  as  there  was 
to  the  peculiar  gifts  and  qualifications  of  Moses  in  his 
destination  to  the  work  of  mediator  and  deliverer.  As 
high-priest,  the  privilege  belonged  to  Aaron  of  drawing 
near  to  God,  and  ministering  in  his  immediate  presence 
— a  privilege  which  emphatically  required  the  possession 
of  holiness  in  him  who  enjoyed  it.  This  was  symboli- 
cally represented  in  the  manifold  rites  of  sacrifice, 
wadiing,  and  anointing,  through  which  he  received 
consecration  to  the  office,  Le.  riii.  iz.  (See  Pbisst.)  The 
hallowed  dignity  of  the  high-priestly  office  of  Aaron, 
great  and  honourable  in  itself,  appears  yet  more  so, 
when  viewed  in  the  typical  relationship  which  it  bore 
to  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  There  were  certain  obvious 
differences  between  them,  and  in  these  difierenoes  marks 
of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  Aaron  and  his  successors 
in  office,  which  it  became  necessary  to  render  prominent 
in  New  Testament  scripture,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
taken and  extravagant  views  entertained  regarding  the 
religion  of  the  old  covenant  by  the  pharisaical  Jews  of 
later  times.  For  this  reason,  the  priesthood  of  Mdchi- 
zedec  had  to  be  exalted  over  the  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
as  foreshadowing  more  distinctly  some  of  the  higher 
and  more  peculiar  elements  of  the  Messiah's  priestly 
function,  He.  tU.  But  there  still  was  both  a  closer  and 
a  more  varied  relation  between  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron  and  that  of  Christ.  For  it  was  a  priesthood 
exercised  in  immediate  connection  with  the  tabernacle, 
which  the  Lord  had  himself  planned,  and  chosen  for 
his  holy  habitation — a  priesthood  which,  in  every  fea- 
ture of  its  character  and  calling,  in  the  personal  quali- 
fications required  for  it,  the  vestments  worn  by  ity  the 
honours  and  privileges  it  enjoyed,  and  the  whole  train 
of  occasional  as  well  as  of  regular  ministrations  ap- 
pointed for  its  discharge,  had  a  divinely  ordained  respect 
to  the  better  things  to  come  in  Christ.  AU  were,  in- 
deed, but  shadows  of  these  better  things ;  yet  they  were 
shadows  bearing  throughout  the  form  and  likeness  of 
what  was  hereafter  to  be  revealed.  And  it  cannot  but 
be  regarded  aa  a  high  honour  assigned  to  Aaron,  that 
he  should  have  been  constituted  the  head  of  an  order 
which  had  such  lofty  bearings,  and  was  to  find  such  a 
glorious  consummation. 

But  taken  even  in  respect  to  its  more  immediate  re- 
lations  and  interests,  there  was  a  not  unnatural  ten- 
dency to  pay  regard  to  the  honour  connected  with  the 


office,  rather  than  to  the  holiness  essential  to  its  proper 
discharge.  And  so  a  formidable  conspiracy,  headed  by 
Korah  (himself  of  the  tribe  of  Levi),  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  sprung  into  existence,  on  the  ground  that  the 
members  of  the  congregation  generally  were  holy,  and 
had  an  equal  right  to  draw  near  in  sacred  offices  to  God 
with  Aaron  and  Moses,  NilztL  The  result  was  the 
destruction  of  those  who  thus  conspired,  by  the  imme- 
diate judgment  of  God ;  and  occasion  was  also  taken 
from  the  transaction,  by  the  trial  of  the  rods,  to  render 
manifest  the  divine  choice  of  Aaron  to  the  peculiar 
honours  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to 
the  discharge  of  sacred  functions.  The  almond-rod  of 
each  tribe,  with  the  distinctive  name  inscribed  on  it, 
being  laid  up  before  the  Lord,  the  rod  of  Aaron  alone 
was  found  to  bring  forth  buds,  and  bloom  blossoms,  and 
yield  almonds,  Nu.zvii — ^a  miraculous  sign  that  the 
great  Giver  of  life  and  fruitfulness  was  to  be  with 
Aaron  and  his  sons  in  their  sacred  ministrations,  but 
not  with  those  who  should  presume  of  their  own  accord 
to  intermeddle  with  the  functions  of  the  priesthood.  It 
proclaimed  that,  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  divine 
order  must  be  kept^  if  the  divine  blessing  was  to  be  ex- 
perienced ;  and  not  a  greater  good  could  be  found  by 
traversing  it,  but  only  the  loss  of  that  which  might 
otherwise  be  secured.  The  action  of  Aaron  in  the 
midst  of  the  pestilence,  which  broke  out  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  the  conspirators,  had  even 
already  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  The  people,  it 
is  said,  murmured  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron, 
and  gathered  together  in  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  day 
after  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  company — as  if 
these  two  men  of  God  had  been  personally  chargeable 
with  the  evil  that  had  taken  place,  and  had  even  caused 
the  death  of  those  who  perished.  This  was  manifestiy 
a  great  aggravation  of  the  guilt  which  had  been  incurred, 
and  was  a  virtual  abetting,  on  the  part  of  the  congre- 
gation, of  the  sin  of  the  rebels,  while  the  brand  of 
Heaven's  condemnation  was  still  fresh  upon  it.  One 
cannot^  therefore,  wonder  that  a  destroying  plague  from 
the  Lord  broke  out  among  the  people ;  and  the  plague 
being  stayed,  when,  at  the  command  of  Moses,  Aaron,  as 
the  high-priest,  rushed  forth  with  his  censer,  filled  with 
live  coals  from  the  altar,  and  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  the  visible  attestation  of  Heaven  was 
given  to  the  acceptance  and  worth  of  his  priestiy  inter- 
cession, Na.ZTL46,47. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  moment  noticed  in 
the  life  of  Aaron  is  one  that  occurred  probably  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  the  transactions  last  mentioned 
— ^the  loss,  namely,  he  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  two 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  were  struck  dead  while 
ministering  with  strange  fire  in  the  priest's  office,  Le.  z. 
1-&.  Aaron  seems  to  have  conducted  himself  with  a 
subdued  and  chastened  spirit  on  the  occasion ;  bowed 
down  beneath  the  stroke,  yet  breathing  no  complaint 
against  its  severity.  His  own  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  last  year  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  when 
he  was  123  years  old,  is  said  in  the  earlier  notices  to 
have  taken  i^ace  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  and  in  the 
later  at  Mosera,  Ka.  xz.  27-20 ;  zxzUi.  38 ;  oomp.  with  De.  z.  6. 
This  Mosera,  however,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  name 
of  the  encampment  at  Mount  Hor,  where  the  closing 
scene  occurred.  At  the  command  of  God,  Moses  went 
up  to  the  mount,  accompanied  by  Aaron  and  his  son 
Eleazar,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation;  and  there, 
withdrawn  from  mortal  gaze,  imder  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
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and  as  in  the  preomcts  of  ihe  upper  sanctuaiy  itself, 
the  venerable  high-priest  was  "gathered  to  his  people," 
after  having  yielded  to  Eleazar  the  consecrated  robes 
which  he  had  so  long  worn  as  the  minister  of  the  earthly 
tabernacle.  What  a  solemn  and  impressive  scene! 
impressive  in  the  vexy  silence  and  secrecy  that  attended 
it!  Nor  was  it  without  mysterious  meaning  to  the 
people  in  whose  behalf  he  had  ministered  before  the 
Lord;  for  by  such  a  veil  being  thrown  around  the  de- 
cease of  Aaron,  coupled  with  the  skyey  elevation  where 
it  was  appointed  to  take  place,  on  a  **  heaven- kissing 
hill,"  they  had  the  high-priest  of  their  profession  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  only  with  living  ministrations, 
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and  were  taught  to  consider  his  function,  when  reaching 
its  earthly  close,  not  so  properly  expiring,  as  rising  aloft 
and  commingling  in  blessed  fellowship  with  the  glories 
of  a  higher  region, 

AARONITES,  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  xii.  27,  xxvii. 
17,  were  simply  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  the  members 
of  the  priesthood. 

AB,  a  late  name,  introduced  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  for  the  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  year.  It 
never  occura  under  thb  appellation  in  Scripture.  {See 
Month.) 

ABAIXDON,  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit  in  Re.  ix.  11  (♦'I'^aK),  and  corresponding 

to  the  Greek  Apollyon  (diroXXi/wi'),  destroyer.  It  is 
plainly  but  another  name  for  the  prince  of  darkness, 
expressing  what  he  is  in  respect  to  the  pernicious  and 
deadly  character  of  the  agencies  he  employs. 

ABA'NA,  a  river  of  Damascus,  2  Ki.  v.  12,  where 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  Pharpar,  another  river,  by 
Naaman,  the  Syrian  general.  The  name  nowhere  else 
occurs  in  Old  Testament  scripture,  nor  is  it  found  in 
any  other  ancient  writings.  It  is  now,  and  has  always 
been,  one  of  the  chief  felicities  connected  with  the 
natural  situation  of  Damascus,  that  the  town  itself,  and 
the  neighbouring  district,  have  a  constant  and  copious 
supply  of  water  from  the  rivers  that  flow  through  it. 
The  Abana,  being  first  named  in  Uie  passage  from 
Kings,  is  commonly  identified  with  the  chief  river 
Barada,  "  which,  taking  its  rise  far  away  in  the  heart 
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of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Anti-Libanus,  bursts  out 
through  a  tremendous  gorge  in  the  hills,  about  two 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus,  and  rushes  down 
into  the  plain.  The  Pharpar,  which  is  identified  with 
the  modem  Awaj,  enters  the  plain  at  its  western  extre- 
mity, and  pursuing  its  course  eastward,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  sends  what  remains  of  it  into  the 
Bahret-Hijaneh — the  southernmost  of  the  three  lakes 
that  He  to  the  east  of  Damascus.  That  part  of  the 
plain,  therefore,  in  which  Damascus  lies,  and  the  city 
itself,  are  indebted  for  the  ample  supply  of  water  they 
enjoy  entirely  to  the  Barada,  whose  endlessly  subdivided 
streams  not  only  find  their  way  into  every  field  and 
garden  around  the  city,  but  into 
every  street  and  every  court  of  a 
house  within  the  city  itself.  Be- 
yond the  city  its  reunited  waters 
flow  eastwards,  and  finally  fall 
partly  into  the  Bahret-es-Shurki- 
yeh,  and  partly  into  the  Bahret- 
el-Kibliyeh,  other  two  lakes  to 
the  east  of  the  city." —  (Buchanan's 
Clerical  Furlough.) 

ABA'RIM,  the  name  of  a 
mountain  chain,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  over  against  Jericho,  and 
of  which  Nebo,  Peor,  and  Pisgah 
were  so  many  summits.  It  is  a 
plural  word,  and  signifies  the  jpa$- 
tagea  or  passes.  In  De.  xxxii.  49, 
Mount  Nebo  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  it :  '*  Get  thee  up  into 
this  mountain  Abarim,  unto  Mount 
Nebo ;"  and  again.  Mount  Nebo 
is  associated  with  Pisgah  in  a  way 
that  indicates  the  one  to  have 
been  only  a  higher  elevation  of  the 
same  range :  "  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
imto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that 
is  over  against  Jericho,"  De.xxxiT.i.  Mention  is  also 
made  in  two  passages,  No.  xxL  ii;  xxxilL  44,  of  Ije-abarim, 
which  means  "hei^  of  Abarim,"  probably  a  particular 
section  of  the  same  chain.  The  chain  itself  reaches  from 
the  Dead  Sea  eastward  towards  the  wilderness,  and  be- 
longed to  what  were  anciently  the  territories  of  Moab 
and  Ammon. 

AB'BA,  the  Chaldaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
faiher.  In  New  Testament  scripture  it  occurs  in  ad- 
dresses to  God ;  once  by  Christ,  Mar.  xiT.  36,  and  twice 
by  the  i4)oetle  Paul,  Ro.  tUL  is ;  Ga.  !▼. «,  coupled  with  the 
Greek  8ynon3rm  (iran^/)),  as  if  nothing  but  the  familiar 
and  endeared  expression  could  adequately  express  the 
feelings  of  the  heart.  In  the  two  passages  referred  to 
irom.  St.  Paul's  writings,  the  use  of  the  expression  is 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  filial  confidence  and  liberty 
belonging  to  believers  in  gospel  times — ^not,  probably, 
without  some  respect  to  the  ancient  custom  of  forbid- 
ding slaves  to  employ  the  term  in  addressing  their 
owners.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  while,  in  Old  Tes- 
tament times,  the  Lord  revealed  himself  as  a  father  to 
Israel,  even  called  Israel  his  first-bom,  and  sometimes 
challenged  them  to  address  him  by  the  corresponding 
title,  as  in  Je.  iii.  4,  "  Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time 
cry  unto  me.  My  Father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my 
youth  ? "  yet,  in  reality,  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment never  appear  to  have  done  so.  Not  even  in  the 
Psalms,  with  all  the  fulness  and  fervency  of  their  devo- 
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tional  breathings,  does  the  suppliant  ever  rise  to  the 
true  filial  cry  of  Abba>  Father.  The  spirit  of  bondage 
still,  to  some  extent,  rested  upon  the  soul,  and  repressed 
the  freedom  of  its  intercourse  with  heaven.  The  new 
and  more  filial  spirit  takes  its  commencement  with 
Jesus,  who,  even  at^his  first  appearance  in  the  temple, 
used  the  emphatic  words,  My  PaXker^  La.  il.40;  and  in 
all  the  recorded  utterances  of  his  soul  towards  the  sanc- 
tuxuT*  above,  excepting  the  cry  of  agony  on  the  cross, 
"My  God,  my  (Sod,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
constantly  addressed  Grod  by  the  appellation  of  Fatheb, 

Jn.  xi.  41  ;  xU.  27,  28  ;  ztU.  1,  5,fto. ;  Lu.  xxlL  42  ;  xxiU.34,  46,  &o. 

By  the  "  Our  Father,**  also,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Lord*8  Prayer,  he  puts  this  endearing  appellation 
into  the  mouth  of  all  his  disciples,  as  by  the  freedom 
of  access  to  the  holiest,  which  he  provided  for  them  by 
his  blood,  he  rendered  the  use  of  it  suitable  to  their 
condition.  Most  fitly,  therefore,  is  the  Ahha,  FaJthePy 
given  by  the  apostle  Paul,  as  the  distinctive  symbol  or 
index  of  a  true  Christian  relation. 

ABDON  \iervictahli[,  1.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  made  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  and  given 
to  the  families  of  Gershom,  Jos.  xxl.  so ;  i  Ch.  tI.  74. — 2.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  judges  who,  before  the  institution 
of  the  kingdom,  ruled  over  Israel.  He  was  the  son  of 
HlUel,  an  Ephraimite,  and  judged  Israel  for  eight  years, 
Ju.  xil.  13-16. — 3.  Two  other  persons  are  mentioned  under 
this  name,   of   whom  nothing  particular  is  known, 

lCh.Tm.30;x.  S0;2Ch.  xxxIt.  20. 

ABEiyNEGO  \iKe  aervafU  of  Nego\  the  name  im- 
posed by  the  officer  of  the  king  of  Babylon  on  Azariah, 
one  of  Daniel's  godly  companions.  Da.  L  7.  He  is  only 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Shadrach  and  Meshach, 
who  united  with  him  in  resisting  the  decree  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  worship  his  golden  image,  and  chose 
rather  to  brave  the  appalling  terrors  of  the  fiery  furnace, 
from  which  they  were  miraculously  delivered,  Da.  !▼.  as. 
{See  Nbbuchadnszzab.) 

A'BEL  [emptinesSf  vanity],  the  second  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Why  such  a  name  should  have  been  confer- 
red upon  him  we  are  not  told.  Possibly  something  in 
his  personal  appearance  might  have  suggested  the  dero- 
gatory appellation;  or,  what  is  fuUy  more  probable, 
this  name,  by  which  he  is  known  to  history,  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  unhappy  fate,  and  expressed  the  feelings 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  which  that  affecting 
tragedy  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  his  parents.  The 
rather  may  this  explanation  be  entertained,  as  the  name 
in  AbeFs  case  is  not»  as  it  was  in  Cain's,  connected  with 
the  birth.  It  is  not  said,  Eve  brought  forth  a  son,  and 
called  him  Abel ;  but,  after  recording  the  birth  of  Cain, 
and  the  reason  of  his  being  so  designated,  the  sacred 
narrative  simply  relates  of  Eve,  **  And  she  again  bare 
his  brother  Abel,"  0«.  i?.  2.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
the  vanity  which  was  so  impressively  stamped  upon 
his  earthly  history  should  have  been  converted  into  his 
personal  designation.  The  notice  of  his  birth  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  of  his  occupation  in  after  life : 
he  "was  a  keeper  of  sheep,"  while  Cain  was  "a  tiller 
of  the  ground" — ^two  different  lines  of  pursuit,  as  was 
natural  in  the  circumstances ;  but,  so  far  from  present- 
ing any  necessary  antagonism,  fitted  rather  to  co-ope- 
rate and  work  to  each  other's  hands.  Yet  out  of  this 
diversity  of  worldly  pursuit  arose,  it  would  seem,  that 
deadly  strife  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Abel — ^it 
furnished  the  incidental  occasion,  though  certainly  not 
the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel.    "  And  in  process  of  time," 


it  is  said,  ''Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof."  So 
far,  it  might  seem,  all  was  quite  natural;  each  took 
a  portion  of  the  increase  which  the  Lord  had  been 
pleased  to  grant  him,  in  that  particular  line  of  husban- 
dry to  which  he  had  chosen  to  apply  himself,  and  pre- 
sented it  aa  a  sacred  oblation  to  Uie  Lord.  Yet  the 
result  was  widely  different  in  the  two  cases ;  for,  it  is 
added,  ''the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his 
offering,  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.''  There  must^  therefore,  have  been  some  fun- 
damental difference,  such  as  made  it  a  righteous  thing 
for  God  to  accept  the  one  worshipper  and  his  offering, 
and  reject  the  other.  Wherein  did  that  consist?  Was 
it  in  the  diverse  kind  of  offering?  or  in  the  spirit  and 
behaviour  respectively  characterizing  the  offerers? 

The  original  narrative  is  so  brief,  that  it  does  not 
afford  a  quite  ready  or  obvious  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions. It  plainly  enough,  however,  charges  sin  upon 
Cain,  and  even  an  obstinate  adherence  to  sin,  as  the 
ground  of  his  rejection.  When  by  some  visible  token 
— ^possibly  by  the  descent  of  fire  from  heaven,  or  by  a 
lightning  flash  from  between  the  cherubim  at  the  east 
of  the  garden  consuming  the  sacrifice — ^the  Lord  gave 
indication  of  his  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Cain's,  "Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his 
countenance  fell.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why 
art  thou  wroth?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen? 
If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  And 
if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.  And  unto 
thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him." 
So  the  passage  stands  in  the  authorized  English  version. 
Some  have  proposed  instead  of  "sin,"  to  substitute 
"sin-offering;"  on  the  ground  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  sin  is  sometimes  put  for  tin-offering^  and  that  the 
head  and  front  of  Cain's  offence  was  his  stout-hearted 
refusal  to  offer  an  animal  sacrifice  for  the  atonement  of 
sin.  It  is  fatal  to  this  view,  however,  that  what  were 
distinctively  called  ain-offeringa  were  only  introduced 
at  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  till  which  time  the 
bunU-offenng  was  the  proper  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  it 
is  nevex  designated  by  the  word  for  ain.  There  can  be 
littie  doubt  that  the  rendering  by  Mn  is  to  be  adhered 
to  as  correct,  only  sin  is  personified  as  a  seducer ;  and 
if,  in  the  last  clause,  the  masculine  pronoun  Au  is  re- 
tained, it  should  be  understood  as  referring  to  sin,  the 
only  proper  antecedent,  and  not  to  Abel.  The  more 
exact  translation  would  be,  "  If  thou  doest  good,  shall 
there  not  be  acceptance  ?  And  if  thou  doest  not  good,  sin 
coucheth  at  the  door ;  and  unto  thee  shall  be  its  desire, 
and  thou  shalt  rule  over  it."  The  words  at  the  dose 
refer  to  what  was  said  of  Eve,  in  her  relation  to  Adam, 
and  Adam's  proper  relation  to  her,  0«.  ill.  le.  And  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  real  root  of  the  evil, 
which  caused  Cain's  annoyance  and  anger,  lay  with 
himself,  in  his  refusing  to  acknowledge  and  serve  God 
as  his  brother  did ;  that,  if  he  should  still  continue  in 
this  refusal,  the  sin  which  he  cherished  would  do  the 
part  of  a  tempter  to  him,  as  Eve  had  done  to  Adam — 
its  desire  would  be  towards  him,  to  lead  him  astray ; 
but  it  became  him  rather  to  do  the  manly  part^  and 
rule  over  it. 

It  thus  appears  from  the  narrative  itself,  that  a  sin- 
ful principle  had  the  ascendency  in  Cain's  bosom,  and 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  disrespect  that  was  shown  to 
him  and  to  his  offering.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a 
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n^ieoDS  principle  in  Abel  which  seemed  for  him  a 
place  in  the  divine  faYour  and  bleasing.  Such,  also,  is 
the  tectimonj  of  the  apostle  John,  when  he  Bays  of 
Cttin,  "  he  was  of  the  wicked  one  and  slew  hifi  brother. 
And  wherefore  slew  he  him?  Because  his  own  works 
were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous,"  i  Jn.  iii.  12.  This, 
howeTer,  is  still  general,  and  indicates  nothing  as  to 
where  we  aro  to  seek  the  righteous  principle  in  the  one 
brother,  and  the  unrighteous  principle  in  the  other.  But 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  more  specific  information 
is foraiahed,  when  it  is  said,  ''By  faith  Abel  offered  unto 
God  a  more  excellent  [HteraUy,  a  greater]  sacrifice  than 
Gain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righ- 
teous, C^  testifyingof  his  gifts,"  Ha.  xi.  4.  Here  the  mat- 
ter is  traced  up  to  its  root — to  faith  in  the  one  brother, 
which  rendered  him  a  righteous  person,  and  made  his 
offering  what  God  could  own  and  bless;  and  to  the 
want  of  faith  in  the  other,  which  left  him  in  guilt  and 
condemnation.  But  this  fiiith  must  have  been  some- 
thing morethana  general  belief  inGrod,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  him  as  the  supreme  object  of  worship,  for 
that  belonged  to  Cain  as  well  as  to  A  bel.  It  must  have 
been  faith  in  God  as  to  the  specific  kind  of  worship  and 
service  which  he  had  made  known  to  them  as  accept- 
able in  his  sight.  And  so  the  conclusion  forces  itself 
upon  u%  that  the  difference  in  respect  to  the  offiarings 
presented  was  no  aoddental  thing,  but  the  native  result 
of  the  difierent  states  of  the  two  brothers ;  that  Abel's 
animal  sacrifice  was  on  this  account  more  excellent^ 
because  it  was  the  expression  of  his  ^th  in  God  as  to 
an  and  salvation,  while  Cain  stood  upon  the  groimd  of 
nature's  su£Bdency,  and  thought  it  enough  to  surrender 
to  God  a  portion  of  his  own  labours.     (See  Saciufioe.) 

AH  that  we  know  besides  of  Abel  is,  that  he  fell  a 
victhn  to  the  ungodly  spite  and  fiendish  malice  of  his 
brother:  "And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother;  and 
it  came  to  paas  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain 
roae  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew,  him."  A 
controversy  was  raised,  it  would  seem,  on  the  principles 
wMdi  respectively  animated  them,  and  the  dififerent 
oouraea  they  pursued ;  and,  unable  to  prevail  on  grounds 
of  reason,  Cain  resorted  to  the  arm  of  violence,  and 
wickedly  laid  the  man  of  faith  and  righteousness  in  the 
dust — a  mdancholy  sign,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
worid's  history,  of  the  deep-rooted  enmity  lurking  in 
the  natural  man  to  the  things  of  God,  and  of  the  treat- 
ment which  the  children  of  faith  might  expect  to  receive 
from  it !  It  was  a  fact  pregnant  with  awful  meaning 
for  the  future,  that  the  first  righteous  man  in  Adam's 
family  should  also  have  become  the  first  martyr  to 
ri^teousnees ;  yet  it  was  not  without  hope,  since  Hea- 
ven distinctly  identified  itself  with  his  testimony,  and 
eqxnised  the  cause  of  injured  rectitude  and  worth.  In 
such  a  case,  the  ascenclency  of  evil  could  not  be  more 
than  temporary. 

A'BEL^  a  term  oocuring  in  various  compound  words, 
whidi  are  employed  to  designate  certain  towns  and 
{daces  of  more  or  less  note.  When  so  used,  however, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  sense  of  grassy 
plain  or  meadow,  of  which  traces  are  found  in  the 
Arabic  and  Syriac  languages.  None  of  the  places  hav- 
ing this  word  as  a  part  of  their  designation  rose  to 
much  importance ;  and  Uttle  more  is  necessary  than  to 
notice  their  distinctive  names  and  their  several  lo- 
calities. 

A'BEL-BETH-MA'ACAH,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Palestine,  which  is  mentioned  among  the  places  smitten 


by  Ben-hadad,  1  Ki.  xr.  ao,  and  apparently  was  the  same 
with  that  called  Absl-maiv,  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Chronicles,  2Ch.  zri. «.  It  was  again  taken  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who  sent  captives  from  it  into  Assyria,  2KL  zv.  S9. 
It  was  also  the  place  of  refuge  to  which  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri  repaired,  who  headed  a  rei^lt  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  David,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  to 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  But  by 
the  counsel  of  a  sage  woman  the  inhabitants  were  in- 
duced to  cut  off  his  head,  and  his  cause  went  down, 

2Sa.xx.14-2S. 

A'BEL-KERA'MIM  [plain  of  the  vineyards],  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Ammonites,  and  according  to  Eusebius 
about  six  Soman  miles  from  PhiUdelphia  or  Rabbath- 
Ammon.  It  no  doubt  got  its  distinctive  name  from  its 
excellent  vineyards ;  and  for  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian era  it  is  reported  to  have  been  still  remarkable  for 
its  vintage,  Jn.  xi.  33. 

A'BEL-MEHOliAH  [plain  of  daneingl  a  village  in 
the  territory  of  Issachar,  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
Jordan,  celebrated  chiefly  as  having  been  the  birth-place 
of  the  prophet  Elisha,  1  Kl.  xix.  le,  but  also  occasionally 
referred  to  in  connection  with  other  events,  Jo.  tU.  92; 
I  Kl.  iT.  12. 

A'BEL-MIZ'RAIM  [plain  of  the  Egyptians,  or,  if 
read  with  di^rent  vowel- points  and  pronounced  with 
the  sharper  sound  of  a,  as  appears  to  have  been  done  by 
the  Septuagint  translators,  the  mourning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians], the  name  not  of  a  town,  but  of  a  thrashing-floor, 
or  open  flat  pUce,  used  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  and 
wizmowing  com,  at  which  the  funeral  party  from  Egypt 
rested  and  mourned,  when  conveying  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Jacob  to  the  burying-ground  in  Machpelah, 
a«.  L 11.  It  is  said  to  have  been  beyond,  that  is  on  the 
east  of  Jordan ;  and  Jerome  must  have  been  wrong  in 
placing  it  on  the  other  side  near  Jericho. 

A'BEIL-SHrmM  [plain  ofaeacias],  the  name  of  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  some- 
times called  simply  Shittim,  known  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  by  the  name  of  Abila,  and  chiefly  remarkable 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  Israel's  greatest  backslidings  and 
most  severe  chastisements,  Ku.  xxt.  1 ;  xxxiii.  40 ;  Hi.  ▼!.  s. 

ABI'A,  or  Abiah.    See  Abijah. 

ABI-AL'BON.     See  Abikl. 

ABI'ATHAR  [father  of  plenty],  a  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  David,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Eli,  1  So.  xIt.  s ; 
xxiL  9-20;  and  of  that  line  of  Aaron's  family  which  was 
descended  from  Ithamar.  He  was  the  son  of  Ahimelech 
(or  Ahiah,  as  he  is  called  in  1  Sa.  xiv.  3),  and  escaped, 
appaientiy  alone,  from  the  fearful  slaughter  of  the 
priests  at  Nob,  which  was  done  to  i^pease  the  cruel 
jealousy  of  Baul,  by  the  hand  of  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
1 8a.  xxiL  He  carried  with  him  the  ephod,  an  essential 
part  of  the  high-priest's  attire ;  and  not  only  continued 
to  discharge  the  more  peculiar  offices  of  the  priesthood 
to  the  party  of  David  during  their  persecutions  from 
the  hand  of  Saul,  but  was  formally  recognized  as  high- 
priest  after  David  came  to  the  throne.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  Zadok,  of  the  line  of  Eleaiar,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  highest  functions  of  the  priesthood,  after 
the  death  of  Ahimelech,  and  Da^d  did  not  cause  him 
to  be  displaced ;  indeed,  the  priority  in  some  respect 
continued  to  be  held  by  him,  as  he  is  always  mentioned 
first  when  the  two  are  named  together.  But  both  Abi- 
athar  and  Zadok  appear  to  fl^^e  been  regarded  as  high- 
priests  during  the  greater  part  of  David's  reign,  2  Sa.  xx.  s&j 
also  Tilt  17,  where  "  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Abiathar," 
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seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  text  for  "  Abiatfaar,  the  son 
of  Ahimelecb/*  Toward  the  dose,  however,  of  David^s 
life,  Abiathar  deviated  into  a  wrong  course  by  taking 
part  with  Adonijah  in  his  ambitious  project  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  hoping  possibly  to  secure  for  him- 
self thereby  an  exclusive,  instead  of  a  divided  pontifi- 
cate. The  reverse,  however,  took  place ;  for  he  was  de- 
graded from  his  office  by  Solomon,  and  sent  into  re- 
tirement ;  nor  do  any  of  his  descendants  ever  afterwards 
appear  in  the  highest  function  of  the  priesthood.  The 
dishonour,  therefore,  which  then  befell  him  and  his 
family,  is  justly  marked  as  among  the  humiliating  pro- 
vidences which  gave  fulfilment  to  the  doom  suspended 
over  the  house  of  Eli,  i  Ki.  u.  2r.  In  Mar.  ii.  26,  Abia- 
thar is  represented,  in  a  discourse  of  our  Lord,  as  hav- 
ing been  high-priest  at  the  time  David  obtained  the 
showbread  to  eat ;  while  the  history  in  Samuel  expressly 
states  that  his  father  Ahimelech  was  the  presiding 
priest  with  whom  David  spoke,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  hallowed  bread.  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  this  seeming  discrepance,  but  with  so  little 
success,  that  recent  commentators  of  note  have  pro- 
noimced  it  to  be  still  without  any  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. The  solution,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  has  been 
looked  for  somewhat  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  state- 
ment of  our  Lord  simply  affirms,  that  the  transaction 
took  place  while  Abiathar  was  dpxcepf  t/s,  which  strictly 
means  high-priett.  But  terms,  it  is  well  known,  are 
not  always  used  in  their  stricter  sense,  and  their  cur- 
rent use  at  one  time  veiy  often  differs  from  what  it 
becomes  or  has  been  at  another.  In  Old  Testament 
times  the  term  high-piHest  was  seldom  employed ;  he  who 
really  held  the  office  was  often  called,  merely  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  priest — as,  for  example,  in  the  21st 
chapter  of  1st  Samuel,  which  relates  the  story  about  the 
showbread,  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  above  respect- 
ing Zadok  and  Abiathar.  An  entirely  different  usage 
comes  into  view  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. There,  the  tenn  high-prieit  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, but  it  is  often  used  in  a  more  extended  appli- 
cation than  the  emphatic  priat  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  so  as  to  include  any  one  of  priestly  rank,  who  took 
a  prominent  place  in  the  general  management  of  eccle- 
siastical affiairs.  Hence  the  word  occurs  even  more 
frequently  in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular ;  as  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  where  it  appears  altogether  twenty- 
five  times,  but  of  these  no  fewer  than  eighteen  are  in 
the  plural,  though  from  the  adoption  of  chief  prieata 
as  the  rendering,  the  fact  is  disguised  to  the  English 
reader.  This  later  usage  quite  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  altered  ciroumstances  which  sprung  up  in  Judea 
subsequent  to  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  more  sacred  and  distinctive 
offices  of  the  high-priest  fell  comparatively  into  abey- 
ance, and  he  formed  only  one  of  a  class,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  priests,  through  whom  were  administered,  not 
only  all  strictly  eccledastical,  but  also  a  great  portion 
of  the  judicial,  functions  of  the  conmionwealth.  The 
distinction  was  thus  practically  narrowed  between  the 
high- priest  proper,  and  the  elite  generally  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  on  which  account  the  name  dpxupels  was  ap- 
plied to  them  as  a  conmion  designation.  And  in  this 
we  are  furnished  with  a  perfectly  natural  and  adequate, 
exphuiation  of  the  difficulty  before  us.  Our  Lord 
there,  in  the  application  of  the  term  high-priest  to 
Abiathar,  simply  takes  it  in  its  current  and  later  ac-  J 
ceptation,  as  denoting  one  who,  though  not  precisely  in 


the  highest,  still  was  at  the  time  referred  to  in  one 
of  the  higher  functions  of  the  priesthood;  he  was  in 
the  position  of  a  chief-priest  at  the  time,  and  took  part 
with  his  father  Ahimelech  in  the  daily  ministrations 
about  the  tabernacle.  In  this  sense,  the  name  might 
have  been  coupled  indifferently,  either  with  Ahimelech 
or  Abiathar ;  but  our  Lord  dioee  to  couple  it  rather 
with  Abiathar,  when  speaking  of  an  action  in  the  life 
of  David,  because  of  the  close,  life-long  connection 
which  he  had  with  David  in  sacred  things,  while  the 
relation  of  Ahimelech  to  David  was  quite  incidental 
and  momentary.  Thus  all  becomes  plain,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  resorting  to  the  strained  and  arbitrary  sup- 
positions which  have  too  commonly  been  had  recourse 
to  by  commentators.     (See  Pbiest.) 

A'BIB  [green  ear\  the  name  given  to  the  first  month 
in  the  Jewish  calendar.     {Su  Month.) 

ABIEL  [father  of  strength].  L  The  name  of  Saul's 
grandfather,  i  Sa.  ix.  i.  2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  thirty 
most  disitinguished  men  of  David's  army,  i  Ch.  zL  S2.  The 
latter  is  designated  Abi-albon  in  2  Sa.  xxiii.  81,  a  word 
of  precisely  the  same  import. 

ABIETZER  [father  of  help\  a  descendant  of  Manas- 
seh,  and  son  of  Gilead,  J<M.x?iL2,  the  founder  of  the 
family  to  which  Gideon  belonged,  JxlvI.  11,34.  It  was 
chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  members  of  that  family  that 
Gideon  gained  the  victory  he  won  over  the  host  of 
Midian,  and  hence  the  courteous  and  poetical  form  of 
the  rebuke  which  he  admiidstered  to  the  Kphraimites, 
who  afterwards  contended  with  him,  on  account  of  not 
having  been  summoned  at  first  to  the  conflict :  "  What 
have  I  done  now  in  comparison  of  you?  Is  not  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the 
vintage  of  Abiezer?"  Ja.TUi.2;  that  is,  your  exploits  in 
following  up  the  victory,  and  capturing  the  two  princes, 
Zeba  and  Zalmunna,  bring  you  more  honour  than  ac- 
crues from  the  victory  itself  to  the  kindred  of  Abiezer. 

ABIGAIL  [fcUher  of  gladness  or  joy — or  perhaps, 
after  the  analogy  of  some  other  words,  compounded 
pcu:ily  of  ahi^  my  fcUher-gladneas].  1.  Abigail.  A  me- 
morial name,  commemorative  of  the  joy  which  the  birtii 
had  occasioned  to  the  father.  It  is  employed  only  as 
the  name  of  Nabal's  wife,  who,  by  her  prudent  and 
active  interposition,  prevented  the  mischief  which  the 
churlish  behaviour  of  her  husband  toward  David  was 
like  to  have  occasioned,  iSa.xxT.M-42.  David  himself 
felt  deeply  indebted  to  her  for  the  part  she  acted  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  advice  she  tendered ;  for  by  her  timely 
interference  he  was  saved  from  the  sin  of  avenging 
himself  with  his  own  hand.  He  took  a  wrong  way, 
however,  to  show  his  gratitude,  when,  after  the  death 
of  Nabal,  he  sent  for  her,  and  took  her  to  be  one  of  his 
own  wives. 

2.  Abigail  is  found  in  the  English  Bible  as  the  name 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  persons ;  but  in  the  original 
the  word  is  not  precisely  the  same,  and  should  have  been 
either  Abihail  [father  of  light]^  in  which  form  it  oc- 
curs as  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  a  daughter, 
or  more  probably  a  grand-daughter  of  Eliab,  David's 
elder  brother,  2Gh.  zi.  is ;  or  Abichail  [fcUher  of  strength], 

Nu.i!i.S6;  lCh.U.SO;  v.  14;  Es.11.16. 

3.  Abigal,  which,  like  Abihail,  is  doubtless  a  vari- 
ation of  Abigail,  occurs  as  the  name  of  Amasa's  mother, 
sSa.x?iL25,  but  is  written  Abigail  in  Hbe  English  Bible. 
In  the  passage  referred  to,  she  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Nahash,  while  at  1  Ch.  ii.  16  she  appean  as  David's 
sister.      Either,   therefore,   Nahash  must  have  been 
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■aoiher  name  for  Jesse,  which  is  not  yery  likely ;  or 
Afaigal  most  have  been  but  &  half -siBter  of  David. 

ABl'HU[f<Uherofhim,oTmyfaiher^he,Yiz.God].  It 
occurs  only  once  in  Scripture,  as  the  name  of  Aaron's 
second  son,  who  along  with  his  brother  Nadab  committed 
trpwpiMM  in  the  sin  of  ofiering  incense  before  the  Lord 
which  had  been  kindled  by  strange  fire.  What  is  meant 
by  strange  fire  in  this  connection  is,  in  other  words, 
common  firs — ^fire  taken  from  some  other  place  than  the 
bnaen  altar  before  the  door  of  the  tabonacle,  which 
was  kept  perpetually  burning  for  the  o£fering  of  slain 
victims.  The  priests  were  expressly  commanded  to 
take  live  coals  from  this  altar  wbiSD.  they  went  in  to 
born  incense  at  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary, 
lAxvLiZ;  first,  no  doubt^  because  the  fire  ever  burning 
there  had  originally  come  from  the  Lord's  presence, 
Le.  Ix.  21,  and  was  thoef  ore  to  be  regarded  as  emphatically 
aaered  fire,  fire  of  Heaven's  own  kindling ;  and  also,  be- 
cause it  was  important  to  keep  up  in  men's  minds  the 
connection  between  prayer  (of  which  the  ofiering  of  in- 
cense was  a  symbol)  and  expiatory  sacrifice.  Only 
when  founded  in  atonement  by  blood,  and  sent  up  as 
on  the  flame  of  accepted  sacrifice,  can  it  ascend  before 
God  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour.  To  ofier  incense, 
therefore,  with  strange  fire,  was,  in  a  most  important 
particular,  to  traverse  the  divine  appointment,  and  de- 
secrate the  hallowed  things  of  God.  As  a  solemn  warn- 
ing against  like  corruptions  in  the  future,  the  transgres- 
sors were  consumed  on  the  spot  by  a  bolt  of  fire ;  and, 
as  their  presumption  or  mistake  had  probably  arisen 
from  too  free  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor,  an  ordi- 
nanoe  was  immediately  issued  prohibiting  all  officiating 
priests  £rom  the  use  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  Le.x.  Mi. 

ABTJAH,  often  abbreviated  into  Abiah  or  Abu 
[ny  father-Jak]^  expressive  in  him,  who  first  imposed  or 
assumed  the  name,  of  filial  regard  to  Jehovah.  In  the 
more  lengthened  or  abbreviated  form  it  occurs  with  con- 
siderable frequency  in  Scripture;  sometimes  as  the 
name  of  women,  ic1l1LS4;  2C3lxx1z.i,  but  more  com- 
monly as  that  of  men. 

1.  Abijah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Behoboam,  king 
of  Judah,  iKLxT.i;  2CiLxiU.L  In  the  former  of  these 
passages,  Abijax  is  the  name  used  instead  of  Abijah,  of 
which  there  is  no  certain  explana^on,  although  it  pro- 
baUy  originated  in  a  mere  textual  error  of  early  date. 
lliere  is  an  apparent  discrepance  also  in  regard  to  his 
mother,  between  the  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
In  the  former,  i  KL  zr.  2,  it  is  said,  "  his  mother*s  name 
was  Maarhah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom ; "  while  in 
the  other,  2Ch.  xUi.  2,  we  read,  ''his  mother's  name  was 
Micaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah."  Maachah 
and  Micaiah  were  obviously  but  different  fonns  of  the 
■sme  word,  and  Abishalom  was  merely  a  variation  of 
Absalom.  Of  Rehoboam's  eighteen  wives,  two  are  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  David, 
2ci1.zl.i8;  and  if  we  suppose  that  this  Micaiah  or 
Maachah  was  a  third,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter 
immediately  of  Uriel,  remotely  of  Absalom,  his  grand- 
daughter,  as  the  term  daughter  often  rignifies^  we  have 
an  that  is  required  to  make  the  two  accounts  perfectly 
consistent.  In  regard  to  Abijah  himself,  it  would  ap- 
pear, fran  a  comparison  of  the  narratives  in  the  books 
of  Kings  and  of  dironides,  that  he  was  at  first  actuated 
by  a  li^t  and  thoughtless  spirit,  and  is  henoe  said  to 
have  « walked  in  the  sins  of  his  father,"  iKLxr.a,  but 
that  he  afterwards  became  more  interested  in  the  cause 
of  God,  and  in  its  behalf  carried  on  a  vigorous  warfare 


with  Jeroboam,  over  whom  he  gained  some  marked 
successes.  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  conclude 
from  this  that  his  heart  was  ever  afiected  as  it  should 
have  been  toward  Grod,  or  that  lus  zeal  was  of  the  pure 
and  elevated  stamp  of  David's.  The  account  in  Chron- 
icles, 2ClLxm.,  presents  him  in  a  more  favourable  light 
than  the  briefer  notice  contained  in  the  book  of  Kings ; 
but  the  account  itself,  coupled  with  the  reformations 
presently  after  ascribed  to  Asa,  2ch.zlT.2-6,  plainly  im- 
plies that  his  zeal  expended  itself  more  on  warlike  opera- 
tions abroad,  than  on  the  internal  administration  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  His  reign,  lasted  only  for  three 
years. 

2.  Abijah,  the  second  son  of  Samuel,  who  judged 
in  Beersheba,  1  Sa.  tUL  2 

3.  Abijah,  the  eldest  son  of  Jeroboam,  who  died  in 
early  youth,  and  with  the  conmiendation  of  having  some 
good  thing  in  him  toward  the  God  of  Israel,  IKL  xIt.  13. 

4.  Abijah,  a  priest  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  who  gave 
for  his  own  and  future  generations  the  distinctive  name 
to  one  of  the  priestly  courses,  the  one  to  which  Zechariah 
and  John  the  Baptist  belonged,  1  ch.  zxIt.  lO;  Lu.  i.  5. 

ABrjAM.    See  Abijah,  1. 

ABILE'NE,  a  small  province  or  territory,  to  the 
north. of  Palestine,  deriving  its  name  from  the  chief 
town  belonging  to  it»  Abila.  The  district  itself  is  no- 
where veiy  exactly  defined ;  but  the  position  of  Abila 
is  known  to  have  been  on  the  road  from  Heliopolis 
(Baalbec)  to  Damascus,  being  about  eighteen  Roman 
nules  north-west  from  the  latt^,  and  from  the  notices 
in  Josephus  and  St.  Luke,  it  is  connected  with  Pales- 
tine as  a  border  country.  The  territory  of  Abilene, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  been  a  portion  of  Coele-Syria, 
stretching  along  the  east  of  Anti-Libanus,  beyond  Da- 
mascus, and  reaching  southwards  to  the  extremities  of 
Galilee  and  Trachonitis.  The  only  point  of  interest  or 
importance  attaching  to  it,  in  a  historical  or  biblical 
respect^  arises  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  Lu.  iii.  1. 
It  is  there  stated,  in  connection  with  other  notices  of 
a  like  kind,  that,  at  the  conmiencement  of  John  the 
Baptist's  ministiy,  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene. 
This  has  been  questioned  by  some  neological  and  infidel 
writers.  By  comparing  together  various  passages  in 
Josephus,  they  have  maintained  that,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Luke,  there  was  no  tetrarch  or  separate 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Abilene ;  that,  both  then  and 
for  a  considerable  period  before,  it  had  been  merged  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  other  of  the  Herodian  family ; 
and  that  the  only  Lysanias  connected  with  it  was  the 
son  of  one  Ptolemaeus,  who  was  killed,  after  a  brief  reign, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Such, 
in  substance,  are  the  allegations  made  by  De  Wette, 
Strauss,  and  many  others;  but  when  the  matter  is 
closely  examined,  there  is  found  no  solid  foundation  for 
them.  The  statements  scattered  through  different  parts 
of  Josephus  are  of  a  kind  that  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  re- 
concile and  render  perfectly  harmonious  with  each  other, 
but,  when  fairly  put,  they  rather  confirm  than  contra- 
dict the  notice  in  St.  Luke ;  for,  while  Josephus  men- 
tions the  murder  of  the  Lysanias  above  referred  to,  by 
Anthony,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatray  he  does  not 
call  him  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  nor  does  he  expressly  con- 
nect that  district  with  him.  Lysanias  and  his  father 
are  simply  styled  rulers  of  Chalcis  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  4 ; 
XV.  4,  §  1 ;  WarSf  i.  13,  §  1);  and,  afterwards,  he  even 
pointedly  distinguishes  between  Chalcis  and  what  he 
called  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  {AnU  xx.  7,  §  1).    It 
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is  quite  arbitrary,  therefore,  to  infer,  from  the  notices 
of  JosephuB,  that  the  Lysanias  in  question  was  ever 
tetrarch  of  Abilene ;  or  that  what  Josephus  elsewhere 
tenns  alternately  '*  the  house  (or  possession)  of  Lysa- 
nias,"  and  **  the  house  of  Zenodorus  "  (Ant,  xvii.  11,  §  4 ; 
XV.  10,  §  1),  is  to  be  identified  with  Abilene.  They  are 
rather  to  be  connected  with  the  Chalddene  district.  It 
is  in  reference  to  a  much  later  period — ^to  what  happened 
in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  or  the  period  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  events  of  gospel  history — 
that  Josephus  speaks  of  "the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene." 
He  names  this  as  a  part  of  the  grant  bestowed,  first  by 
Caligula,  and  then  by  Claudius,  on  Herod  Agrippa 
{Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  10 ;  xix.  5,  §  1) ;  and  it  is  against  all 
probability  to  suppose  that  the  district  should  have  been 
so  called  from  a  Lysamas  who  had  been  slain  seventy 
or  eighty  years  before,  and  who,  even  if  he  had  been 
exclusive  ruler  of  Abilene  (of  which  there  is  no  evid- 
ence), could  not  have  held  possession  of  it  above  four 
years.  There  must  have  been  a  later  Lysanias — ^whether 
a  descendant  of  the  other  or  not — from  whom  the  dis- 
trict in  question  derived  the  name  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Alnlene.  So  that,  when  we  find  St.  Luke  speaking  of 
a  Lysanias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  Josephus,  at  periods  varying  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  later,  speaJdng  of  the  disposal 
of  the  "tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  which  he  identifies 
with  Abilene  {Ant,  xix.  5,  §  1),  we  may  assuredly 
conclude,  with  Meyer  {Comm.  Lu.  iii.  1),  that  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  really  confirms  that  of  the  evan- 
gelist. 

ABDiTAEL  [my  father  frwn  God\,  the  name  of  a 
descendant  of  Joktan,  Go.  z.  28,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  stem-father  of  the  Maliy  or  Malitae,  an 
Arabian  tribe.— (See  Bochart's  Phaleg.  ii.  24.) 

ABDIIXECH  [father  of  the  King,  or  simply /a«A<r. 
hing]f  a  name  probably  originating  in  the  desire  of 
distinguishing  the  possessor  of  it  as  a  hereditary  mon- 
arch, whose  titie  to  the  throne  was  not  obtained  by 
election,  or  won  by  conquest,  but  held  as  a  matter  of 
birthright. 

1.  2.  Abiublech,  the  name  of  a  king  of  Gerar,  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  first  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  again  in  the  time  of  Isaac,  Ge.  zx.  xxi.  xxtI.  The 
long  interval  between  the  two  notices,  coupled  with  the 
circumstances  narrated  of  each  respectively,  leave  litUe 
room  to  doubt  that  the  persons  mentioned  belonged  to 
different  generations,  and  were  probably  father  and  eon. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  name  may  have  been  used  as 
a  designation,  less  properly  of  the  individual,  than  of 
the  reigning  chief  in  Gerar,  somewhat  like  Pharaoh  in 
Egypt.  The  transactions  which  the  successive  Abim- 
elechs  had  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  will  fall  to  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  lives  of  those  two  patri- 
archs, aa  the  transactions  derive  their  chief  importance 
from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  patriarchal  relations 
and  character. 

3.  Abimklech.  The  most  noted  person  who  bean 
this  name  in  Scripture  was  the  son  of  Gideon,  by  a 
conculnne  in  Shechem.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  aspired  to  the  place  of  power  and  authority  which 
had  latterly  been  held  by  Gideon,  and,  to  secure  his 
object,  slew,  with  the  help  of  the  Shechemites,  all  the 
le^timate  children  of  his  father,  with  the  exception  of 
Jotham,  who  effected  his  escape,  after  delivering  the 
memorable  and  striking  parable  recorded  in  Ju.  ix.  8-20. 
The  threat  of  retribution  uttered  at  the  close  of  this 


parable  against  the  people  of  Shechem,  and  those  who 
took  part  in  the  atrocious  proceedings  of  Abimelech, 
was  signally  executed ;  for,  on  the  occasion  of  a  revolt 
from  his  supremacy,  the  Shechemites  suffered  most 
severely  at  his  hands,  and  shorUy  afterwards  he  shared 
himself  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds,  when,  pressing  the 
siege  of  Thebez,  he  was  f eUed  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him 
by  a  woman,  Ju.  iz.  fio.     {See  Gaal.) 

ABIN'ADAB  [father  of  free-wUUngnesi,  or  liberal- 
ity], 1,  A  Levite  of  Kiijatii-jearim,  in  whose  house  the 
ark  remained  for  a  time,  1 8a.  tU.  2.  One  of  Jesse's  sons, 
iSa.xTi.8.  3.  A  son  also  of  Saul,  who  perished  in 
Gilboa,  1  Sa.  xzzL  2.  4.  One  of  the  officers  in  Solomon's 
establishment^  iKi.iT.u. 

ABIItAM  [father  of  loftineu],  1.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  of  Beuben,  who  joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  and  perished  in  Ins  destruction,  NilxtL  {See 
Aabon  and  Korah.)  2.  The  name  of  the  first-bom 
of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  i  Kl.  zri.  34.     {See  HiEL.) 

ABISHAG  [father  of  error],  a  Shmuunmite  virgin  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachor,  chosen  by  the  attendants  of  David 
to  cherish  him  in  his  extreme  age,  and  minister  to  him, 
1  Ki.  i.  1-4.  Though  not  strictly  married  to  David  or  ad- 
mitted to  sexual  connection  with  him,  she  was  yet 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  royal  household ;  and  when 
afterwards  sought  by  Adonijah  to  be  his  wife,  the  re- 
quest was  not  only  refused  by  Solomon,  but  the  very 
presenting  of  it,  being  regarded  as  a  sign  of  lurking 
ambition,  was  visited  with  the  death  of  Adonijah, 
1  Kl.  iL  13-26.     {See  Adonijah.) 

ABISH'AI  [father  ofgiftt],  one  of  the  sons  of  Zeni- 
iah,  David's  sister,  and  a  younger  brother  of  Joab. 
Along  with  his  brothers,  Abishai  attached  himself  early 
to  the  cause  of  David,  shared  with  him  in  his  protracted 
perils  and  struggles,  and  became  ultimately  one  of  the 
leading  men  around  his  throne.  From  the  notices  given 
of  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  more  distinguished  for 
his  courage  and  military  prowess  than  for  the  graces  of 
a  divine  life.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  accompanied 
David  to  the  camp  of  Saul,  and  found  the  latter  asleep 
on  the  ground,  he  sought  permission  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  at  once  putting  an  end  to  the  persecu- 
tor's life,  iaa.zzTL6-9.  On  another  occasion,  he  would 
fain  have  rushed  upoxi  Shimei,  when  coming  forth  to 
curse  David  in  the  day  of  his  calamity,  and  inflict  on 
him  summaiy  vengeance,  but  was  again  met  by  the 
stem  resistance  of  David,  ssa.  xvL  9.  We  find  him  also 
associated  with  Joab  in  the  crafty  and  cruel  policy  to 
which  Abner  fell  a  victim,  after  he  had  been  recondled 
to  David,  iSa^ai  so.  These  are  the  darker  spots  in  the 
histoiy  of  Abishai,  which  certainly  present  him  to  our 
view  as  palpably  defective  in  the  milder  virtues  of  hu- 
manity. But  tile  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
from  early  life,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  extremely 
unfavourable  for  the  cultivation  of  such  virtues;  and 
the  faith,  and  devotedness,  and  chivalrous  ardour  which 
he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  David,  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. None  cast  in  their  lot  with  David  more  heartily 
than  Abishai,  or  risked  more  on  his  account.  On  one 
occasion,  to  rescue  David's  life,  he  placed  his  own  in 
imminent  peril,  and  slew  the  Philistine  giant  Ishbi- 
benob,  by  whom  his  unde  was  like  to  have  been  over- 
come, 2Sa.zzl.  16-17.  He  was  also  one  of  the  three  who 
broke  through  the  Philistine  host^  to  obtain  for  David 
a  draught  of 'water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
2&i.xxiiii4-i7.  He  is  specially  named  in  connection 
with  the  victories  that  were  gained  over  the  Edomites 
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and  the  Ammonites,  iCh.xirULi2;  8Sa.]Lio»  as  a  large 
sfaaie  of  the  honour  belonged  to  him.  In  regard  also  to 
personal  brayeiy  and  individual  exploits,  he  is  ranked 
in  the  second  dass  of  David's  heroes,  and  is  celebrated 
as  having  wiUistood  300  men,  and  slain  them  Yrith  his 
^tear,  2S^zzlU.i%.  No  account  htm  been  preserved  of 
his  latter  days,  or  of  his  death. 

ABISH'ALOM  [father  of  peace],  a  variation  of  the 
name  Absalom,  i  Kl.  zt.  t,  lo,  oomp.  with  a  Ch.  zi  20. 

ABLUTION.    See  Washings,  Spbikkungs. 

AB'NilR  [fatker  of  liohtl  son  of  Ner,  and  cousin  of 
Saul,  the  chief  general  of  Saul's  annies,  iSa.ziv.fiO. 
After  Saul's  death  he  still  adhered  to  the  interests  of 
the  family,  and  used  his  influence  to  get  lahbosbeth 
established  on  the  throne  of  the  kingdom.  He  con- 
tinued to  pursue  this  course  for  seven  years,  duriug 
which  time  various  encounters  took  place  between  the 
fotces  of  David  and  Ishbosheth,  and  in  particular  two 
near  Gibeon ;  first  a  drawn  battle  between  twelve  cham- 
pions on  each  side,  who  mutually  slew  one  another,  and 
then  a  conflict  between  the  two  armies,  in  which  Abner 
was  defeated,  2  Sa.  iL  33.  In  the  pursuit^  however,  Asahel, 
the  brother  of  Joab,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Abner,  after 
having  been  warned  in  vain  to  turn  back ;  and  in  re- 
venge for  this  act  of  bloodshed,  which  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  self-defence,  Ab- 
ner, sometime  afterwards,  was  himself  sl&iu  by  Joab. 
We  must  condemn  the  mode  that  was  taken  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  upon  Abner ;  for,  as  he  had  been 
received  to  terms  of  peace  with  David — had  even  been 
authorized  to  concert  measures  for  bringing  over  to 
David  the  tribes  that  still  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul, 
zsa.  liL  21 — it  was  against  all  righteous  and  honourable 
principles  to  call  him  back,  as  Joab  and  Abishai  did, 
under  colour  of  friendbliip,  and  seize  the  opportunity  to 
plunge  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  28tt.  iii.  27.  At  the  same 
time,  one  cannot  but  see  in  the  calamity  itself  a  divine 
retribution — not,  indeed,  for  the  death  of  Asahel,  but 
for  the  opposition  to  Go<rs  purpose  which  Abner  had  so 
long  maintained,  and  the  great  sacrifice  of  life  of  which 
he  had  instrumentally  been  the  occasion.  It  was  an 
act  of  gross  sin  of  which  he  was  guilty,  with  one  of 
Saul's  concubines,  which  at  last  led  to  his  desertion  of 
Ishbosheth,  2  So.  iU.  7, 8 ;  and  in  meeting  the  chaige  which 
on  that  account  was  brought  against  him,  he  indicated 
his  perfect  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that  the  cause  of 
David  was  in  reality  the  cause  of  God.  ''So  do  God  to 
Abner,  and  more  also,  except  as  the  Lord  hath  sworn 
to  David,  even  so  I  do  to  him ;  to  transkte  the  king- 
dom htjm  the  house  of  Saul,  and  to  set  up  the  throne 
of  David  over  Israel,  and  over  Jutlah."  So  thaty  from 
his  own  confession,  Abner  had,  for  a  series  of  years, 
been  engaged  in  withstanding  the  claims  of  one  whose 
destination  to  the  kingdom  he  knew  all  the  while  to 
have  received  the  sanction,  and  even  to  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  oath  of  God.  In  such  a  case,  he  doubt- 
less well  deserved  to  die ;  though,  as  to  the  manner  of 
execution,  the  deed,  it  must  be  said,  was  not  righteously, 
but  foully  done.  And  it  was  to  show  his  abhorrence  of 
this,  and  his  freedom  from  all  participation  in  the 
treacheiy  under  which  it  had  been  accomplished,  that 
David  so  bitterly  grieved  for  the  death  of  Abner,  and 
so  pathetically  bewailed  it.  "And  David  said  to  Joab, 
and  to  all' the  people  that  were  with  him.  Bend  your 
clothes,  and  gird  you  wiih  sackcloth,  and  mourn  before 
Abner.  And  king  David  himself  followed  the  bier, 
and  they  buried  Abner  in  Hebron :  and  the  king  lifted 
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up  his  voioe,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner ;  and  the 
king  lamented  over  Abner,  and  said,  Died  Abner  as  a 
fool  dieth?  Thy  hands  were  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet 
put  into  fetters :  as  a  man  falleth  before  wicked  men, 
so  fellest  thou,"  2Sa.  Ui  31-34  The  meaning  of  this  diige 
plainly  is,  that  a  most  unfair  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  Abner ;  that,  if  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  thought  they  had 
a  just  ground  of  quarrel  with  him  for  the  death  of  their 
brother,  they  should  have  let  this  be  understood,  and 
insisted  that  Abner  be  delivered  up  to  the  hands  of 
justice  as  an  offender ;  but  that,  instead  of  this,  they 
adopted  the  treacherous  policy  of  unscrupulous  and 
wicked  men,  against  which  even  the  innocent  can  pro- 
vide themselves  with  no  adequate  defence.  Wliy  Da\id 
did  not  proceed  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed, 
but  contented  himself  with  lamenting  the  fate  of  Abner, 
and  uttering  his  condemnation  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  had  been  brought  about,  will  be  considered  under  the 
life  of  David. 

ABOMINATION.  In  certain  applications  of  this 
word  in  Scripture  there  is  nothing  peculiar ;  it  is  used 
to  denote  whatever  is  particularly  ofiensive  to  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  the  moral  sense,  or  even  the  natural 
relish  and  inclination  of  the  soul.  Thus  Israel  is  said, 
on  account  simply  of  the  antipathy  created  by  reverses 
in  war,  to  have  been  had  in  abomination  by  the  Philis- 
tines, 1  So.  xiii.  4;  and  the  Psalmist,  in  like  manner, 
was  for  his  distressed  and  apparently  forlorn  condition 
reckoned  an  abomination  by  his  friends,  Fb.  Ixzxriii.  8. 
The  operations  of  unrighteous  principle,  the  practices  of 
manifest  corruption  and  sin — such  as  the  swellings  of 
pride,  lips  of  falsehood,  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked,  the 
foul  rites  of  idolatry— are  stigmatizeil  as  abominations, 
Pr.  Ti.  16 ;  xll.  22 ;  zv.  8 ;  Jo.  tL  16,  ^  It  wos  a  quite  natural 
extension  of  the  same  manner  of  speech  to  apply  it  to 
outward  objects,  which  were  on  some  account  forbidden, 
and  to  be  shunned  as  evil ;  for  example  to  the  articles 
of  food,  which  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  using, 
Lo.  zi.  10.  II,  &c. ;  to  the  sacrificial  food  connected  with 
the  worship  of  idols.  Zee.  iz.  7;  and  in  particular  to  the 
idols  themselves  of  the  heathen,  to  Milcom  the  abomi- 
nation of  the  Ammonites,  Chemosh  the  abomination  of 
the  Moabites,  and  so  on,  1  KL  zi  6, 7 ;  2  Ki.  zziU.  la }  Jo. 
It.  1;  Til.  SO,  Ac 

None  of  these  applications  of  the  term  can  be  ac- 
counted peculiar,  further  than  that  they  very  strongly 
indicate  the  feeling  of  repulsion  that  was,  or  should  be, 
entertained  towards  the  objects  in  question.  But  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  we  meet  with  applications  of  a  somewhat  sin- 
gular kind.  Thus  at  £x>  viii.  26,  Moses  excuses  him- 
Belf  from  assembling  hia  countrymen  to  a  great  sacrifi- 
cial solemnity  in  Egypt,  because  they  should  sacrifice 
"  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,'* 
and  the  Eg3rptians  would  stone  them.  This  has  been 
explained  by  some  with  reference  to  the  cow,  which  it 
was  held  improper  to  sacrifice,  being  sacred  to  Isis,  so 
that  "  all  Egyptians  alike  paid  a  far  greater  reverence 
to  cows  than  to  any  other  cattle''  (Herod,  ii.  41.)  Of 
the  bovine  kind  male  calves  and  bullocks  only  could  be 
offered  in  sacrifice.  The  chief  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion is,  that  the  Hebrews  were  under  no  necessity  of 
coming  here  into  conflict  with  Egyptian  superstition, 
and  did  not,  in  fact,  offer  cows  or  heifers  except  in  a 
very  few  peculiar  cases.  The  offence  referred  to  must 
therefore  have  attached  to  the  rites  of  worship,  possibly 
to  the  mode  of  determining  what  was  properly  fit  for 
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Bacriiice  (in  which  the  Egyptians  were  very  particular), 
rather  than  to  the  kind  of  animals  from  which  the  vic- 
tims were  selected.  The  service  would  somehow  be  so 
conducted  as  to  appear  an  abomination  to  the  people  of 
the  land.  The  remarkable  sacredness,  however,  asso- 
ciated with  the  cow  in  Egypt  serves  to  explain  another 
statement  made  in  the  histoty;  namely,  that  ''the 
Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for 
that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,"  Oe.  xiiH.  32. 
For  Herodotus  states,  in  connection  with  the  prevailing 
veneration  for  the  cow,  ''that  therefore  no  Egyptian 
man  or  woman  will  kiss  a  Grecian  on  the  mout)]^  or  use 
the  knife,  spit,  or  cauldron  of  a  Greek  [of  course,  also, 
of  a  Hebrew],  or  taste  of  the  flesh  of  a  pure  ox  that  has 
been  divided  by  a  Grecian  knife.'*  The  peculiar  place 
occupied  by  the  cow  in  their  religion  rendered  foreigners 
unclean  to  them,  and  obliged  them  to  eat  apart,  as  the 
Hebrews  had  to  do  afterwards,  through  the  distinctions 
of  food  introduced  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  A  still  further 
peculiarity  noticed  is,  that  "  every  shepherd  is  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Egyptians,"  G«.  xM.  S4.  The  fact  alone 
is  stated,  and  no  account  is  given,  either  in  profane  or 
sacred  history,  of  the  origin  of  the  feeling.  Some  would 
connect  it  with  the  dominion  of  the  Hycsos,  or  shepherd 
race  in  Egypt,  which  had  produced  a  general  feeling  of 
antipathy  in  the  native  mind  to  the  occupation  itself ; 
others,  perhaps  more  justly,  with  the  dislike  and  aversion 
naturally  entertained,  in  a  cultivated  coimtry  like  Egypt, 
to  the  wandering  and  predatory  habits  of  the  nomade 
or  shepherd  tribes.  But  the  fact  itself  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  is  amply  attested  by  the  evidence  of  the  monuments, 
on  which  shepherds  are  always  represented  in  a  low  and 
degrading  attitude  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt,  ii.  16). 
On  the  ground  of  their  prevailing  occupation,  therefore, 
the  Hebrews  when  they  entered  Egypt  were  naturally 
objects  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  though  their  relation  to  Joseph  secured  for 
them  the  greatest  measure  of  respect  and  kindness  that 
was  possible  in  the  circumstances. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION.  This  strik- 
ing and  somewhat  enigmatical  expression  occurs  pro- 
perly but  once  in  the  English  Bible;  namely,  in  the 
address  delivered  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  respecting 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  last  days.  Mat.  xxU. 
15;  Mar.  xUi.  14.  But  as  there  introduced  it  is  given  as  a 
quotation  from  the  prophet  Daniel — "  When  ye  shall 
see  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,  whoso  readeth,  let 
him  understand" — although  when  we  turn  to  Daniel 
the  precise  expression  Lb  not  found  in  the  English  Bible. 
This  arises  from  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  being 
adopted  by  our  Lord  {fidiXvyfta  Trjt  ifr/ffiujfffun),  the  ex- 
act equivalent  to  which  in  English  is  "abomination  of 
desolation,"  while  the  original  in  Hebrew  slightly  differs. 
The  passage  actually  referred  to  is  Da.  ix.  27,  where 
our  translators  render  "  for  the  overspreading  of  abomi- 
nations he  shall  make  it  desolate."  This,  however,  is 
not  the  most  accurate  rendering ;  it  should  rather  be 
"over  top  of  abominations  (will  be)  the  desolator,"  or 
destroyer.  And  so  again  in  two  other  passages,  which 
are  generally  understood  to  point  to  the  Maccabean 
times:  "And  they  shall  place  (or  set  up)  the  abomina- 
tion, the  desolator,"  oh.  zi.  31,  and  "till  the  abomination 
that  desolates, "  ch.  xil.  1 1.  The  chief  difference  among  com  - 
mentators,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  has 
respect  to  the  point,  whether  the  abomination,  which 
somehow  should  carry  along  with  it  the  curse  of  desola- 


tion, ought  to  be  understood  of  the  idolatrous  and  corrupt 
practices  which  should  inevitably  drawdown  desolating 
inflictions  of  vengeance,  or  of  the  heathen  powers  and 
weapons  of  war  that  should  be  the  immediate  instru* 
ments  of  executing  them.  There  appear  to  be  conclusive 
reasons  for  understanding  the  expression  of  the  former. 
1.  By  far  the  most  common  use  of  the  term  abomina- 
tion or  fibominationSt  when  referring  to  spiritual  things, 
and  especially  to  things  involving  severe  judgments  and 
sweeping  desolation,  is  in  respect  to  idolatrous,  and  other 
foul  corruptions.  It  was  the  pollution  of  the  first  temple, 
or  the  worship  connected  with  it  by  such  things,  which 
in  a  whole  series  of  passages  is  described  as  the  abomina- 
tions that  provoked  God  to  lay  it  in  ruins,  SKi.  xxL  2-13; 
Je.  Til.  10- 14;  Ese.  t.  11 ;  ?ii.  8, 0, 90-23.  And  OUT  Lord  veiy  dis- 
tinctly intimated,  by  referring  on  another  occasion  to 
some  of  these  passages,  that  as  the  same  wickedness  sub- 
stantially was  lifting  itself  up  anew,  the  same  retribu- 
tions of  evil  might  certainly  be  expected  to  chastise  thein, 
Mat.  xxi.  13.  2.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  prophecy 
in  Daniel  it  is  coupled  with  a  word,  "  Whoso  readeth 
let  him  understand,"  which  seems  evidently  to  point  to 
a  profound  spiritual  meaning  in  the  prophecy,  such  as 
thoughtful  and  serious  minds  alone  could  apprehend. 
But  this  could  only  be  the  case  if  abominations  in  the 
moral  sense  were  meant ;  for  the  defiling  and  desolating 
effect  of  heathen  armies  planting  themselves  in  the  holy 
place  was  what  a  child  might  perceive.  Such  dreadful 
and  unseemly  intruders  were  but  the  outward  signs 
of  the  real  abominations,  which  cried  for  vengeance  in 
the  ear  of  heaven.  The  compassing  of  Jerusalem  with 
armies,  therefore,  mentioned  in  Lu.  xxi.  20,  ready  to 
bring  the  desolation.  Lb  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  same 
with  the  abomination  of  desolation;  it  indicated  a  further 
stage  of  matters.  3.  The  abominations  which  were 
the  cause  of  the  desolations  are  ever  spoken  of  as  spring- 
ing up  from  within,  among  the  covenant  people  them- 
selves, not  as  invasions  from  without.  They  are  so  re- 
presented in  Daniel  also,  eh.  xi.  ao,  32 ;  xii.  9,  lO;  and  that 
the  Jews  themselves,  the  better  sort  of  them  at  least,  so 
understood  the  matter,  is  plain  from  1  Mac.  i.  54-57, 
where,  with  reference  to  the  two  passages  of  Daniel  just 
noticed,  the  heathen- incHned  party  in  Israel  are  repre- 
sented, in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  as  the  real  persons 
who  "  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  and  built 
idol  altars  ;"  comp.  also  2  Mac.  iv.  15-17.  (See  on  the 
whole  subject,  Hengstenberg  on  the  Genuineness  of 
Danielj  ch.  iii.  §  3;  and  Chrislology,  at  Da.  ix.  27,  with 
the  authorities  there  referred  to.) 

ABRAHAM  [father  of  a  multitude,  previously 
Abbam,  father  of  deration^  or  hiyh  father],  a  son  of 
Terah,  the  tenth  in  lineal  descent  from  Shem,  and  a 
native  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  So  much  is  certain  re- 
specting Abraham's  origin  and  his  natural  place  in  the 
world's  history,  but  the  sacred  record  provides  us  with 
no  materials  for  going  farther.  Of  the  three  sons  of  Ti^ 
rah,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  Abram,  Nahor, 
and  Haran,  it  does  not  positively  affirm  that  Abram 
was  the  first-"bom ;  and  he  may  have  been  named  first 
merely  because  he  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the 
divine  purpose,  and  was  to  be  the  c^ef  subject  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  precisely  as  Shem  is  named  first  among 
the  sons  of  Noah,  though  Japhet  appears  to  have  been 
the  eldest.  Accordingly,  while  some  hold  Abraham  to 
have  been  really  the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  place  his 
birth  in  the  seventieth  year  of  Terah's  life,  there  are 
others,  and  probably  a  still  larger  number,  who  make 
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him  the  youngest,  and  even  suppose  him  not  to  have 
been  bom  till  Terah  was  130  years  old.  The  chief 
ground  for  this  latter  conclusion  is,  that  as  Terah  lived 
till  he  was  205  yean  of  age,  and  Abraham  was  75  when 
h3  left  Haran  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  this  75,  added  to 
130,  would  just  make  the  205  which  was  the  sum  of 
Terah's  life,  and  would  thus  render  Abraham's  removal 
to  Canaan  subsequent  to  his  father's  death  in  Haran. 
On  the  other  supposition,  that  Abraham  was  bom  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  Terah,  the  father  must  have  been 
left  in  Haran  by  the  son,  and  even  have  continued  to 
linger  there  for  sixty  years  after  the  son's  departure. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  narrative  ex- 
pressly at  variance  with  this,  though  the  natural  im- 
pression produced  by  the  brief  account  in  Ge.  xi.  31,  32, 
is,  that  Terah's  death  had  actually  occurred  before  the 
removal  of  Abraham  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the 
impression  is  confirmed  by  Stephen,  who,  in  his  speech 
before  the  Jewish  council,  distinctly  states,  that  only 
after  Terah's  death  did  Abraham  leave  Haran,  and  take 
his  departure  for  Canaan,  Ac. vlic  So  that,  on  this 
view  of  the  matter,  Stephen  must  either  have  followed 
an  erroneous  rabbinical  interpretation,  or  by  the  death 
of  Terah  must  be  understood,  not  his  literal,  but  his 
spiritual  death — his  relapse  into  idolatry.  Some  adopt 
the  one,  and  some  the  other  explanation ;  but  neither 
view  can  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory.  Coupling, 
therefore,  the  affirmation  of  Stephen  with  what  seems 
the  natural  import  of  the  original  narrative,  we  are  in- 
clined to  rest  in  the  common  belief,  that  Terah  died 
before  Abraham's  actual  departure  from  Mesopotamia, 
and  that  conse(}uently  Abraham  was  most  probably 
bom  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  his  father's  life. 
Tliis  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, that  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  who  accom- 
panied Abraham  into  Canaan,  appears,  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  entrance  into  it,  as  a  person  in  ad- 
vanced life,  with  a  family  well  grown,  and  that  Nahor, 
the  other  brother  of  Abraham,  married  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  Haran.  Those  notices  seem  to  imply  that 
Haran  had  been  considerably  older  than  the  other  bro- 
thers, and  that  Abraham  may  not  have  been  very  much 
older  than  Lot. 

The  only  express  call  to  Abraham  to  leave  his  kindred 
and  his  country,  recorded  in  Genesis,  is  the  one  that 
follows  the  notice  of  Terah's  death,  Ge.  xil.  i-4 ;  the  call 
which  Abraham  immediately  obeyed  by  removing  into 
Canaan.  But  as  it  is  stated  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  xl.  3i,  that  "  Terah  took  Abram  his  son, 
and  Lot  the  sou  of  Haran,  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his 
fiaughter-in-Iaw,  his  son  Abram's  wife,  and  they  went 
forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Cauaan,"  the  earlier  Jewish  authorities  {Philo 
lie  AbrahamOt  §  15),  with  whom  also  Stephen  concurs, 
Ac.  TiL  2,  inferred  that  there  was  a  prior  call,  whether 
addressed  to  Abraham  individually,  or  to  him  in  com- 
mon with  his  father,  as  alone  adequate  to  account  for 
the  movement  of  Terah,  and  those  about  him,  toward 
the  land  of  Canaan.  That  leading,  as  they  did,  a 
nomade  or  shepherd  life,  they  should  have  left  the  re- 
gion of  Ur,  ^lith  the  view  of  settling  somewhere  else  in 
the  province  of  Chaldea,  would  have  been  nothing  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  that  they  should  have  done  so  with 
the  explicit  design  of  migrating  into  Canaan,  a  coimtry 
so  far  distant^  and  with  which  they  had  no  natural  con- 
nection— this  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  except  on 
the  supposition  of  a  special  call,  and  a  call  originating 


on  religious  grounds.  So,  also,  it  seems  to  be  plainly 
implied  in  Ge.  xv.  7,  where  God  says  to  Abraham,  "  I 
am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees ;"  which  is  repeated  in  Ne.  ix.  7.  If  the  more 
immediate  reason  of  the  movement  was,  as  we  may 
naturally  suppose,  to  escape  from  the  idolatrous  tenden- 
cies which  had  already  begun  to  manifest  themselves  in 
their  native  region,  then  it  is  possible  enough,  that  in 
the  district  of  Haran,  which  was  still  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Mesopotamia,  though  in  the  direction  of 
Canaan,  the  family  may  have  found,  earlier  than  they 
at  first  expected,  a  place  of  sojourn,  where  they  could 
live  in  comfort,  and  without  molestation  maintain  the 
worship  of  God  in  purity.  In  that  case  it  might  have 
been  perfectly  natural  for  them  to  halt  for  a  time  at 
Haran,  and  might  also  have  been  found  difficult,  from 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  Terah,  to  proceed  farther 
tUl  his  decease.  But  as  such  a  partial  separation  from 
the  original  seat  of  the  family  was  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  divine  purpose,  so  a  fresh,  a  more  imperative, 
if  not  also  a  more  specific  and  individual  call  came  to 
Abraham  after  the  death  of  Terah ;  for  it  is  only  to 
that  period  that  we  can  with  any  propriety  refer  the 
call  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  Ge.  xii. ;  and  we  must 
translate,  not  ''now  the  Lord  had  said,"  as  in  our 
authorized  version,  but  simply  "  Now  the  Lord  said  to 
Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,"  &c. 

This  call  to  Abraham  undoubtedly  forms  an  impor- 
tant era  in  the  history  of  the  divine  conmiunications ; 
it  introduced  a  dass  of  relations  which  were  never,  in  a 
sense,  to  wax  old.  The  future  revelations  of  God's  will 
to  men  always  bear,  to  some  extent,  the  Abrahamic 
type.  This  arose  from  the  very  nature  of  the  relation 
Into  which,  by  the  divine  call,  the  son  of  Terah  was 
brought.  He  was  constituted,  individually,  the  head 
of  a  seed  of  blessing,  the  first  link  of  a  chain  that  was 
to  embrace  the  whole  multitude  of  God's  elect ;  so  that 
to  the  last  the  relative  position  and  place  of  Abraliam 
is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of.  Even  believers  in 
Christ  are  represented  aa  Abraham's  seed,  and  those 
that  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord  are  spoken  of  as  going  to 
Abraham's  bosom.  Till  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  re- 
velations of  God's  character  and  purposes  had  been  of 
a  general  nature  ;  they  spoke  one  language  to  all  man- 
kind, and  neither  disclosed  truths  nor  conveyed  privi* 
leges  to  one  portion  of  the  human  family  which  were 
withheld  from  another.  But  this  method  had  proved 
insufficient  to  keep  alive  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
and  restrain  the  prevailing  tendency  to  corruption ;  it 
left  the  cords  of  obligation  too  loose  upon  the  indivi- 
dual conscience  to  stem  the  encroachments  of  evil,  and 
secure  the  transmission  from  age  to  age  of  the  principles 
of  godliness.  This  is  too  amply  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  antediluvian  world.  There  was  light  enough 
then  to  guide  those  who  really  sought  the  way  of  peace, 
and  there  were  symbols  and  institutions  of  worship 
through  which  to  give  practical  expression  to  their  faith 
and  hope ;  but  means  were  still  wanting  to  form  the 
tme  worshippers,  by  a  special  organization,  into  a  dis- 
tinct society,  or  to  keep  them  aloof  from  contaminating 
influences;  and  the  result  was  a  continual  decay  of 
living  piety,  ending  in  such  a  general  dissolution  of 
manners,  that  nothing  but  the  overwhelming  visitation 
of  the  deluge  seemed  adequate  to  meet  the  evil.  Even 
with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  righteousness  guned 
by  this  terrific  judgment,  the  same  tendencies  soon  be- 
gan  to   develope  themselves  anew   after  the   deluge; 
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within  a  few  generationB  the  miracle  at  Babel  was 
necessary  to  confound  the  projects  of  men,  combining 
in  one  vast  scheme  to  thwart  ^e  purposes  of  Heaven ; 
and  even  the  posterity  of  Shem,  which  had  some  kind 
of  general  distinction  conferred  on  it  in  divine  things 
by  the  prophecy  of  Noah,  was  ready  to  be  engulfed  in 
the  swelling  stream  of  pollution  ;  for  the  service  of  idols 
had  already  commenced  among  the  better  portions  of 
that  line  in  the  generation  to  which  Abraham  belonged, 
Jos.  xxu.  2.  It  Was  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt 
another  course,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  of 
the  world,  to  select  a  particular  channel  of  blessing. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  divine  government,  of  which 
Abraham  became  the  first  living  representative — indi- 
vidual election  to  special  privileges,  hopes,  and  obliga- 
tions ;  primarily,  indeed,  for  the  behoof  of  those  more 
immediately  concerned,  but  remotely  also  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  nay,  with  the  express  object  and  design 
that  the  particular,  in  this  respect,  might  become  the 
universal.  Hence,  the  call  to  Abraham  has  these  dis- 
tinct and  closely  connected  parts  : — 1.  The  elevation  of 
himself  as  an  individual,  by  the  free  choice  of  Heaven, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  near  and  friendly  relationship  to 
God;  the  Lord  reveals  himself  as  in  a  special  sense 
Abraham's  God,  and,  in  a  corresxwndingly  special  sense, 
recognizes  Abraham  as  his  servant.  2.  In  visible  token 
of  this  election,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  necessaiy  separa- 
tion it  involved  from  worldly  alliances  and  the  course 
of  nature's  depravity,  Abraham  was  enjoined  to  leave 
his  home  and  his  kindred,  and  go  forth,  under  the 
direction  of  God,  into  a  region  where  he  should  dwell 
comparatively  alone.  3.  Then,  as  a  compensation  for 
what  he  had  thus  to  sacrifice  of  natural  good,  or  rather 
M  a  proof  of  the  rich  and  plenteous  beneficence  con- 
nected with  an  interest  in  God,  the  patriarch  obtains 
the  promise  of  a  land  for  a  possession,  and  of  a  nume- 
rous and  blessed  o£&pring  to  inherit  it.  4.  And,  finally, 
so  far  from  having  such  distinguished  honours  and  ele- 
vated prospects  conferred  on  him  for  any  selfish  end, 
the  blessing,  which  he  and  his  family  were  to  be  the 
first  to  enjoy,  was  for  the  world  at  large ;  he  and  his 
chosen  line  were  to  be,  not  a  fountain  sealed  up,  but  an 
ever-flowing  channel  of  highest  beneficence ;  they  were 
to  be  peculiarly  identified  with  the  cause  of  God,  only 
that  this  cause  might  be  more  successfully  maintained, 
and  might  ultimately  diffuse  its  privileges  and  blessings 
among  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  These  points  are 
all  involved  in  the  call  addressed  to  Abraham,  even  in 
its  earliest  recorded  form,  o«.  xlL  1-4 ;  and  subsequent 
communications  merely  served  to  bring  out  more  dis- 
tinctly its  specific  parts,  or  to  exhibit  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  to  proceed  to  its  realization. 

Such  was  the  word  that  came  to  Abraham,  when  still 
only  a  Mesopotamian  herdsman ;  and,  romantic  as  the 
prospect  might  seem  which  it  held  out  for  his  encour- 
agement, he  responded  at  once  to  the  call,  by  an  im- 
plicit faith  and  a  child- like  obedience.  Departing  from 
Haran,  he  took  with  him  his  nephew  Lot,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  them.  When,  however,  he  reached  the 
land  of  Canaan,  he  met  with  what  must  have  presented 
itself  as  a  staggering  difficulty ;  for  he  found  it  not  an 
uninhabited  region,  waiting,  as  it  were,  to  receive  him. 
"The  Ganaanite  was  already  in  the  land,"  a«.  xii. 6. 
But  a  fresh  revelation  assured  him  that  thin  should 
prove  no  insurmountable  obstacle,  and  that  he  should 
both  have  that  land  and  a  seed  to  inherit  it ;  on  which, 
we  are  told,  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  who  had 


appeared  to  him,  and  called  upon  his  name.  But  pre- 
sently another  difficulty  arose.  He  was  not  well  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  till  a  dearth  set  in — ^not  a  partial  scar- 
city merely,  but  "a  grievous  famine  ;*'  so  that,  having 
already  journeyed  well  to  the  south,  it  seemed  the 
readiest  mode  of  escaping  the  danger  which  threatened 
him  to  go  down  into  Egypt.  In  this  there  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  partial  failure  of  his  faith,  as  he  had  no 
divine  direction  to  resort  to  Egypt ;  while  the  Lord  had 
expressly  commanded  him  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  with  an  implied  promise  of  protection  and  sup- 
port. And  this  false  step  soon  led  to  another;  for, 
going  to  Egypt,  an  he  consciously  did,  without  any 
divine  warrant,  he  began  to  doubt  respecting  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  fell  upon  the  equivocating  device  of 
bidding  Sarah  call  him  her  brother— a  half  truth,  indeed, 
but  one  that,  in  the  circumstances,  involved  a  whole 
lie.  He  probably  thought  that,  if  her  fair  complexion 
and  comely  appearance  should  attract  peculiar  regard 
among  the  swarthy  natives  of  Egypt,  Sarah  would  cer- 
tainly resist  any  offers  or  solicitations  that  might  be 
made  to  detach  her  from  him,  while,  being  understood 
to  be  only  his  sister,  there  was  no  temptation,  on  her 
account,  to  do  violence  to  him.  Nothing,  at  least,  was 
likely  to  be  done  in  haste,  and  they  could  parry  any 
proposals  that  might  be  made,  till  it  was  again  in  their 
power  to  leave  the  land.  But  the  right  seems  even 
then  to  have  acquired  a  footing  in  Eg3rpt,  which  has 
continued  in  the  despotic  countries  of  the  East  to  the 
present  times — the  right  of  the  reigning  monarch  to 
possess  himself  of  any  unmarried  female  in  his  domi- 
nions whose  beauty  has  won  his  regard.  And  so,  with- 
out ceremony,  as  in  the  exercise  of  an  undisputed  pre- 
rogative, the  king  of  Egypt  sent  and  took  Sarah  into 
his  house,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  undergoing  the 
purifications  and  training  that  were  required  to  prepare 
her  for  an  alliance  with  rtjyalty.  The  Lord,  however, 
graciously  interposed  for  her  rescue,  inflicting  plagues 
on  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  which  prompted  inquiry,  and 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Sarah's  real  position.  Thus  God 
acted  for  his  own  name  sake,  and  took  occasion,  even 
from  the  sins  and  imperfections  of  his  people,  to  impress 
more  deeply  on  those  who  sought  to  do  them  wrong, 
their  peculiar  interest  in  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Heaven,  P«.  ct.  is.  And  thus,  also,  it  appeared  that 
Abraham's  faith,  viewed  as  a  principle  of  righteousness, 
partook  of  infirmity,  and,  so  far  from  providing  a  meri- 
torious ground  of  acceptance,  itself  stood  in  need  of 
improvement. 

Abraham  returned  from  Egypt  richer  in  possessions 
than  he  entered  it,  having  received  liberal  gifts  from 
Pharaoh — an  earnest  of  what  his  posterity  were  one  day 
to  reap  on  a  much  grander  scale  from  Egyptian  oppres- 
sors. He  pitched  his  tent  anew  near  Hebron,  on  the 
plain  of  Mamre,  but  soon  found  that  the  pasture- 
grounds  there  were  too  circumscribed  for  the  herds  and 
flocks  he  now  possessed,  along  with  those  of  his  kinsman 
Lot ;  therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  a  strife  among  the 
herdsmen,  Abraham  proposed  a  separation,  and  left 
Lot  to  choose  the  direction  he  might  wish  to  take.  The 
very  proposal  to  exercise  such  a  choice  clearly  implies 
that  the  land  was  still  but  partially  occupied,  and  that 
large  tracts  existed  as  common  or  unappropriated  pas- 
ture-ground. The  circumstance  itself,  however,  toge- 
ther with  the  actual  choice  of  Lot,  was  a  token  of  God's 
special  goodness  to  Abraham,  and  his  settled  purpose 
to  fulfil  the  promise  respecting  the  inheritance ;  for,  as 
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Lot  was  led  to  fix  npon  a  place  of  sojourn  which  lay 
actually  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  promised  land,  this 
land  itself  now  remained  for  the  sojourn  of  Abraham, 
in  pledge  of  its  future  occupancy.  And  henoe,  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  Lot,  »nd  pointing  to  the 
significance  of  the  whole  transaction,  the  Lord  appeared 
again  to  Abraham,  and  said,  "  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes, 
and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward  and 
southward,  and  eastward  and  westward;  for  all  the 
land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed  for  ever,'*  Oe.  sill.  14,  i& 

At  no  great  distance,  apparently,  from  this  period, 
another  circumstance  occurred,  which  brought  out  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  land  how  high  a  place  Abraham 
held  in  the  consideration  of  God,  and  how  much,  even 
xdready,  he  was  associated  with  the  divine  power  and 
blessing.  This  was  the  invasion  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  others — {see 
Chedorlaohrb)— issuing  in  the  capture  of  Lot,  and 
the  taking  of  much  spoil.  It  was  more  immediately  for 
the  sake  of  rescuing  his  kinsman  that  Abraham  was  led 
to  take  part  in  this  warlike  fray ;  but,  moved  on  this 
account  by  a  divine  impulse,  as  well  as  a  brotherly 
affection,  he  sallied  forth  with  his  318  trained  servants, 
overtook  the  marauding  host  near  Dan,  in  the  north  of 
Palestine,  and,  after  smiting  them  by  night,  pursued 
them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  recovering 
Lot,  and  all  the  spoil  they  had  taken  from  Sodom  and 
the  other  places  they  had  plundered.  The  whole  of  this 
spoil  Abraham  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  in 
token  of  his  freedom  from  all  sinister  motives  in  his 
militaiy  adventure,  and  of  his  solemn  determination  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being  indebted  to  the  king 
of  such  a  people.  But  one  singular  and  instnictive 
homage  he  paid  in  connection  with  it :  he  gave  tithes 
of  all  to  another  king,  to  Melchizedek,  the  king  of  Salem, 
and  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  This  Melchizedek 
had  gone  forth  to  meet  Abraham  on  his  return  from 
victory,  and  presented  him  with  refreshment  in  bread 
and  wine ;  thereby  acknowledging  Abraham  as,  under 
God,  the  deliverer  of  the  country,  and,  on  account  of 
what  he  had  done,  bestowing  on  him  the  priestly  bene- 
diction. That  Abraliam  should  have  received  this  at 
the  hands  of  Melchizedek,  and  should  also  have  given 
him  the  tenth  of  the  spoil,  showed  that  he  recognized 
in  this  man,  not  merely  the  rightful  prerogatives  of  an 
earthly  prince,  but  the  character  of  a  true  representative 
of  the  God  of  heaven :  so  that,  in  paying  tithes  to  him, 
Abraham  did  homage  to  God,  and  confessed  himself 
but  an  instrument  in  the  success  which  had  been  won. 
{See  Mei/CHIZKDek.) 

Meanwhile,  no  advance  seemed  to  be  making  in  re- 
gard to  that  part  of  the  divine  promise — ^which  natu- 
rally lay  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Abraham— the  posses- 
sion of  a  seed  to  inherit  and  transmit  his  peculiar  bless- 
ing. The  next  scene  in  the  patriarch's  life  presents 
him  to  our  view  as  raised  to  fellowship  with  God  in 
vision,  and  giving  vent  to  the  heavy  thoughts  that 
pressed  upon  his  bosom,  on  account  of  his  still  existing 
childless  condition.  After  God  had  assured  him  that 
he  was  his  shield  and  his  exceeding  great  reward,  the 
anxious  question  burst  from  the  patriarch,  "  Lord  God, 
what  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus?" 
o«.  XT.  s.  This  drew  from  the  Lord  the  solemn  assurance, 
that  Abraham  should  have  an  heir  in  the  proper  sense, 
bis  own  veritable  offspring ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that 


from  the  seed  to  be  given  him  there  should  spring  a 
multitude  like  the  stars  of  heaven.  Abraham  believed 
the  word,  contrary  though  it  was  to  all  present  appear- 
ances, and  even  requiring  at  the  outset  to  surmount 
what  seemed  natural  impossibilities ;  he  believed  that 
God  would  do  what  he  said,  and  "  it  was  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness" — that  is,  his  faith  in  God's  will- 
ingness and  power  to  fulfil  the  promised  good,  was  taken 
in  lieu  of  such  righteousness  as  might,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed it,  have  entitled  him  to  look  for  that  good  as  a 
matter  of  debt.  Losing  sight  of  nature  and  self,  he  was 
ready  to  look  for  all  to  the  infinite  sufficiency  and  good- 
pess  of  God.  And  so,  there  being  an  explicit  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  God,  and  a  responsive  faith  on  the 
part  of  Abraham,  a  covenant  transaction  was  entered 
into,  by  means  of  sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying, 
in  a  formal  and  solemn  manner,  what  had  taken  place, 
and  still  farther  assuring  the  mind  of  Abraham  as  to 
the  inheritance  destined  for  the  promised  seed.  The 
materials  were  divinely  chosen,  and  the  transactionB 
connected  with  them  ordered,  so  as  to  be  at  once  sym- 
bolical of  the  futare  and  confirmatory  of  the  present. 
The  larger  sacrifices  were  to  consist  of  animals  three 
years  old — the  three  pointing  to  the  three  complete 
generations  in  Egypt,  of  which  mention  was  going  to 
be  made ;  they  were  also  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
more  distinctly  to  represent  the  two  parties  engaged  in 
the  sanctioning  of  the  agreement;  and  then,  amid  a 
horror  of  great  darkness  which  fell  upon  Abraham — 
prefigurative,  as  he  was  informed,  of  the  troubles  and 
conflicts  which  were,  especially  for  three  generations, 
to  befall  his  posterity,  and  through  which  the  covenant- 
promise  was  to  pass  on  to  its  accomplishment — ^there 
appeared  "  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp  pass- 
ing between  the  pieces."  This  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Lord's  glory,  substantially  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire, 
formally  owning  the  sacrifice,  and  doubtless  consuming 
it  as  a  whole  burnt-offering.  And  on  the  sacrificial  ac- 
tion being  closed,  the  Lord  expressly  assured  Abraham, 
and  ''made  a  covenant  with  him,"  that  the  land  in 
which  he  then  sojourned  should  become  the  inheritance 
of  his  seed,  specifying,  as  an  additional  ground  of  assur- 
ance, the  boundaries  of  the  land,  and  naming  the  exist- 
ing tribes  by  whom  it  was  for  the  time  occupied. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  formal  and  ratified 
agreement,  another  long  period  of  inaction  succeeded, 
which  greatly  tried  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  entirely 
exhausted  that  of  Sarah.  The  conviction  at  last  estab- 
lished itself  in  her  mind,  that  she  must  now  abandon 
all  hope  of  having  any  personal  connection  with  the 
promised  seed  ;  and  as  the  word  of  promise,  even  in  its 
most  explicit  form,  had  only  spoken  of  Abraham*s  off- 
spring, the  thought  occurred  to  her,  that  the  maternal 
headship  must  have  been  destined  for  some  other  than 
herself,  and  that  the  nearest  connection  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  with  the  seed  of  blessing  should  be  through 
her  handmaid.  A  son  thus  obtained  would  be,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  Abraham's  child,  and  might  be  Sarah's 
also  by  adoption.  With  this  view  she  counselled  Abra- 
ham to  go  in  to  Hagar.  the  Egyptian  bondmaid ;  and 
he  too  readily  fell  in  with  the  advice.  The  evil  conse- 
quences were  not  long  in  discovering  themselves :  the 
maid  became  elated  with  the  prospects  of  her  condition, 
and  treated  her  mistress  with  contempt.  Domestic 
brawls  ensued,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Hagar 
from  the  house — the  providence  of  God  thus  setting  its 
seal  of  disapproval  on  the  connection  that  had  been 
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formed,  and  the  mode  employed  to  work  out  the  pro- 
mise. But,  by  divine  interference,  the  insubordination 
on  the  part  of  Hagar  was  quelled,  so  that  she  returned 
and  bore  a  son,  Ishmael.  Thirteen  years  more  elapsed, 
during  which  eyerything,  as  far  as  we  know,  moved  on 
with  perfect  equanimity,  and  the  child  grew  upon  the 
affections  of  Abraham,  who,  in  spite  of  what  had  hap- 
pened at  the  outset,  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
commencement  of  the  promised  seed.  But  when  Abra- 
ham himself  was  on  the  verge  of  his  hundredth  year, 
and  Sarah  was  but  ten  years  younger,  the  Lord  again 
appeared  to  him ;  and,  as  if  all  were  yet  to  be  done  that 
was  necessary  to  make  good  the  word  of  promise,  spake 
again  of  making  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  mul- 
tiplying him.  There  was  no  repetition  of  the  sacrifices ; 
so  far,  what  had  taken  place  before  was  held  to  be  still 
in  force.  But  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  was  car- 
ried to  a  higher  stage,  by  the  appointment  of  a  sacra- 
mental pledge  and  symbol  of  it,  in  the  ordinance  of 
circumcision,  llus  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  assur- 
ance to  Abraham  that  he  should  have  a  seed  destined 
to  grow  into  vast  multitudes ;  and  then  came  also  the 
new  and  more  specific  information,  that  Sarah  should 
give  birth  to  a  son,  who  should  be  the  first  of  the  illus- 
trious progeny.  In  commemoration  of  the  happy  era, 
and  in  proof  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  what  was 
spoken,  the  name  of  the  patriarch  was  changed  from 
Abram  [high  fathei-]  to  Abraham  [father  of  a  mtUti- 
tude],  and  that  of  his  spouse  from  Sabai  [my  princess] 
into  Sarah  [simply  princess]^  as  henceforth  to  be  related, 
nDt  to  one,  but  to  many,  destined  to  become  the  queen- 
mother  of  a  royal  and  countless  offspring.  The  tidings 
appeared  at  first  ahnost  to  exceed  belief.  Abraham 
received  what  was  spoken  with  a  kind  of  joyful  wonder, 
though  presently  the  thought  of  what  was  implied  in 
respect  to  Tshmael  cast  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the  pros- 
pect ;  and  when  the  matter  was,  shortly  after,  through 
the  visit  of  the  angels,  Oo.  xviu.,  brought  distinctly  before 
the  mind  of  Sarah,  she  could  scarcely  believe  for  joy. 
But  faith  did  spring  up,  through  which  also  she  received 
strength  to  conceive  seed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  Isaac  was  bom  to  Abraham,  when  an  hun< 
dred  years  old,  and  of  a  mother  who  was  ninety. 

This  long  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was 
no  arbitrary  postponement  of  the  expected  good,  or 
needless  prolongation  of  trial  to  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  parents.  It  was  essentially  connected  with  the 
covenant  of  promise,  to  show  what  kind  of  seed  it  was 
intended  to  secure,  or  how  the  seed  should  be  entitled 
to  look  for  its  pecuHar  heritage  of  blessing.  The  first 
child  of  promise  was  to  be,  in  this  respect,  a  sign  to  all 
coming  generations — ^the  primal  type  of  the  whole  seed. 
And  for  this  two  things  were  necessary ;  the  first  of 
which  was,  that  he  should  be  emphatically  the  gift  of 
God — not  bom  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh  (as  Ishmael  was),  but  above  nature,  by 
the  special  agency  of  God;  for  what  the  covenant 
sought  was,  not  simply  seed,  but  a  godly  seed,  such  as 
might  be  recognized  to  be  properly  God's  ofi&pring. 
And  though,  in  the  great  mass  of  those  .who  should 
afterwards  constitute  the  seed,  this  divine  and  distinc- 
tive impress  could  only  be  of  a  spiritual  kind,  yet,  at  the 
commencement,  it  was  fit  that  the  natural  should  go 
along  with  the  spiritual,  and  correctly  image  it.  Bom 
as  Isaac  was,  none  could  doubt  his  connection  with  the 
special  interposition  of  Heaven ;  and  all  future  parents, 
who  might  wish  to  liave  their  of&pring  becoming  true 


children  of  the  covenant,  were  taught  to  seek  for  as 
real  a  work  of  God  to  make  them  so,  though  of  a  less 
outward  kind.  Most  needful,  therefore,  was  it  for  the 
great  ends  of  the  covenant,  that  Isaac,  its  first  and 
typal  ofispiing,  should  be  bom  of  parents  so  aged,  that 
their  bodies  were  in  a  manner  dead,  and  were  only  ren- 
dered capable  of  producing  seed  by  the  supernatural 
power  of  Grod.  Then,  for  the  same  ends,  another  thing 
was  necessary — that  the  outgoing  of  this  supernatural 
power  should  be  connected  with  a  corresponding  spiri- 
tually supernatural  state  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
The  godly  seed  that  was  to  issue  from  the  covenant  by 
the  special  agency  of  God,  must  not  be  expected  other- 
wise than  as  the  fruit  of  a  godly  parentage ;  and  hence 
the  postponement  of  the  generation  of  Isaac  till  Abra-  | 
ham  had  not  only  attained  to  the  higher  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence, but  had  also  received  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
the  symbol  of  a  purified  condition.  It  was  then  only 
that  the  powers  of  nature  were  miraculously  vivified  in 
the  aged  pair  for  the  production  of  the  promised  seed  ; 
and  BO  the  child  bom  of  them  was  the  proper  type  of 
what  the  covenant  aimed  at,  and  what  the  symbolical 
ordinance  connected  with  it  indicated,  namely,  a  spiri- 
tual seed,  in  which  the  divine  and  human,  grace  and 
nature,  should  meet  together  in  producing  true  subjects 
and  channels  of  blessing.  In  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  { 
these  elements  were  to  meet  in  their  highest  degree  and  i 
most  perfect  form — ^not  in  co-operative  merely,  but  in 
organic  union;  and  the  result  consequently  was,  one 
in  whom  perfection  was  realized,  at  once  the  heir  and 
the  dispenser  of  all  blessings.  But  the  same  things 
had,  in  a  measure,  to  be  found  in  the  real  children  of 
the  covenant,  of  every  age ;  and  thobe  in  whom  they 
were  not  might  indeed  be  of  Israel,  but  they  coiild 
not  be  the  Israel. 

The  supernatural  vivification  of  the  powers  of  animal 
life  which  took  place  in  Abraham  and  Sarah  after  the 
full  ratification  of  the  covenant,  while  it  accounts  for 
the  conception  of  seed  by  Sarah  when  past  age,  also 
explains  how  she  should  in  her  ninetieth  year  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  and 
been  sought  for  as  an  object  of  desire,  Ge.  xx.  The  cir- 
cumstance has  often  been  objected  to  as  unnatural  by 
infidels  and  superficial  critics,  because  they  overlook 
the  most  essential  fact  of  the  case.  In  reality,  both 
Abraham  and  Sarah  had  come,  through  the  superna- 
tural work  of  God  upon  their  frames,  to  renew  their 
youth.  They  had  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  the  prime 
of  life ;  and  the  story  of  Abimelech's  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Sarah  is  perfectly  in  place.  The  only 
cause  for  wonder  is,  that  the  previous  failure  of  the  de- 
vice resorted  to  by  Abraham  when  in  Egypt^  should 
not  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  him  from  repeating 
it  now.  We  can  only  account  for  his  doing  so  by  the 
extreme  wickedness  which  he  saw  in  Gerar,  and  which, 
as  he  alleged  in  his  defence,  forced  on  him  the  convic- 
tion, that  ''surely  the  fear  of  God  was  not  there,"  Ge. 
XX.  11.  Like  one  suddenly  cast  among  lions,  he  caught 
at  what  seemed  for  the  moment  the  only  avaikble  sub- 
terfuge ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gracious  interposi- 
tion of  God,  all  his  hopes  had  been  wrecked— a  fresh 
proof,  even  in  the  father  of  the  faithful,  that  the  stability 
of  the  covenant  rests  not  on  what  they  are  to  God,  but 
what  God  is  to  them !  Abimelech  was  rebuked  by  God 
in  a  dream,  and  enjoined  to  release  Sarah  on  pain  of  the 
most  severe  judgments.  He  obeyed;  but  in  turn  rebuked 
Abraham  for  the  deception  he  had  practised,  though 
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the  defence  offered  by  the  patriarch  waa  received  with- 
out any  note  of  disapprobation.  He  even  bestowed 
upon  the  patriarch  costly  presents,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  himself  in  part  to  blame  for  what  had  happened, 
and  that  he  owed  the  arrest  of  judgment  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Abraham  as  a  man  of  God;  so  that  they 
parted  on  terms  of  friendship,  but  with  an  admonition 
to  Sarah  to  cultivate  in  future  a  more  veiled  appear- 
xwce,  that  her  beauty  might  prove  less  a  snare  to  her. 
With  the  exception  of  the  temporary  failure  now 
noticed,  Abraham  appears,  from  the  period  of  the  full 
ratification  of  the  covenant  to  have  occupied  a  high 
moral  position,  and  the  procedure  of  God  was  conducted 
with  an  esj^cial  aim  to  the  securing  of  personal  holiness 
as  the  great  end  of  the  covenant.  The  distinctive  badge 
of  the  covenant — the  sacrament  of  circimicision — ^was  a 
perpetual  monitor  to  this  effect,  calling  every  one  who 
received  it  to  put  off  the  old  man  of  corruption,  that 
he  might  walk  in  righteousness  before  God.  The  delay 
practised  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  covenant  which 
respected  the  promised  seed,  and  the  much  longer  delay 
that  was  to  take  place  in  regard  to  that  other  part 
which  concerned  the  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
**  because  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  not  yet  full,'* 
both  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  since  they  showed 
how  prominent  a  place  was  to  be  given  to  moral  con- 
siderations in  establisliingthe  provisions  of  the  covenant, 
and  how  far  its  course  of  development  was  to  rise  above 
mei\;ly  natiu^  grounds  and  interests.  Abraham  him- 
self enters  into  these  views.  He  ascends  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  divine  plan.  Angels  visit  him,  as  one  with 
whom  they  might  now  have  familiar  converse.  Tlie 
Lord  himself  talks  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  discloses 
to  him  the  secret  of  Heaven  respecting  the  cities  of  the 
pkin,  expressly  because  Abraham  was  now  known  to 
be  one  who  would  "command  his  cliildrcn  and  his 
household  after  him,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment,"  Go.  xviii.  lo.  The  patriarch,  in 
turn,  pleads  with  the  Lord,  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
his  privileged  condition ;  yet  only  in  so  far  as  he  felt  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  righteousness  could  justly  carry 
him — silently  acquiescing  at  last  in  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  its  kindred  cities,  as  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  righteousness.  But  Abraham  reached  the 
highest  stage  of  spiritual  progress  and  self-sacrificing 
devotcdness  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  when,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  call,  he  went  forth  to  offer  up  his 
son  Isaac  on  the  altar  of  God.  The  form  in  which  this 
call  came  to  Abraham  made  full  and  touching  recogni- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  it  demanded :  "Take 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  %ohom  thou  lovest, 
and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  there 
for  a  burnt- offering."  It  was  a  trial,  indeed,  in  the 
Btronge&t  sense,  such  as  no  parent  on  earth  could  ever 
afterwards  be  called  literally  to  make,  since  no  one  ever 
should  have  a  son  on  whose  prolonged  existence  so 
much  depended,  and  be  called  personally  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  The  call  might  fitly  be  named  a  temptation,  as 
it  not  only  enjoined  the  patriarch  to  go  and  extin- 
guish a  life  incomparably  dear  to  him,  but  in  the  very 
act  of  doing  so  to  destroy,  as  it  might  seem,  the  very 
object  of  faith  and  hope,  and  enact  the  most  revolting 
riteofheatlienism.  Yet,  though  not  in  outward  reality 
— God  never  intended  that — *'in  heart  and  purpose  the 
act  must  be  done.  It  was  no  freak  of  arbitrary  power 
io  conmiand  the  sacrifice,  nor  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
raising  the  patriarch  to  a  kind  of  romantic  moral  ele- 


,  vation.    It  was  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  outwardly 
and  palpably  the  great  truth,  that  God*s  method  of 
I  working  in  the  covenant  of  grace  must  have  its  counter- 
I  part  in  man^s.     The  one  must  be  tlie  reliex  of  the  other. 
I  God  in  blessing  Abraham  triumphs  over  nature,  and 
I  Abraham  triumphs  after  the  same  manner,  in  propor- 
'  tion  as  he  is  blessed.     He  receives  a  spedal  gift,  a  child 
j  of  hope,  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  he  freely  surrenders 
I  it  again  to  him  who  gave  it.     He  consecrates  his  besty 
his  all,  in  a  manner,  to  the  divine  service.     And  the 
child  of  promise  himself — the  type,  in  his  outward  c<»n- 
dition  and  history,  of  aU  who  should  become  proper 
subjects  and  channels  of  blessing — he  also  must  concur 
in  the  act ;  on  God's  altar  he  must  sanctify  himself,  as 
a  sign  to  all  who  would  possess  the  higher  Ufe  in  God, 
that  it  implies  and  carries  along  with  it  a  devout  sur- 
render of  the  natural  life  to  the  service  and  glory  of 
God." — {Typology  of  Sa'tpture^  i.  p.  331). 

By  this  extraordinary  demand,  therefore,  the  Lord 
sought  to  complete  the  instruction  which  the  early  cir- 
cumstances of  Isaac's  life,  as  the  first  offspring  of  the 
covenant,  were  intended  to  impart,  and  to  purge  the 
affection  of  the  patriarch  toward  his  heaven-sent  child 
from  the  earthliness  and  corruption  of  nature.     Great 
i  as  the  trial  was,  his  faith  in  the  truth  and  faithfulness 
,  of  God  had  grown  so  much,  that  he  was  found  equal  to 
I  the  task.     He  believed  that  as  the  dead  womb  of  Sarah 
.  had  been  supematurally  vivified  to  bring  this  child  into 
being,  so  the  dead  child  himself  could  be  restored  to 
I  life  again  when  the  word  and  the  will  of  God  required 
it ;  and  iq  this  confidence  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
injunction  laid  upon  him— up  to  the  last  terrible  act — 
when  the  Lord  again  interposed,  and  declared  his  accept- 
I  ance  of  the  surrender  that  had  been  made  in  principle 
I  and  feeling,  as  equivalent,  for  the  purposes  aimed  at,  to 
the  actual  sacrifice.     At  the  same  time,  a  ram  was  pro- 
vided for  the  burnt- offering  in  the  room  of  Isaac — a 
'  more  fitting  type  in  this  respect  than  Isaac  could  have 
I  been  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  the  venerable 
I  father  of  tlie  faithful  was  sent  away  from  the  affecting 
I  scene  w^ith  the  seal  of  Heaven's  highest  commendation, 
and  with  the  divine  oath  superadded  to  all  the  other 
I  bonds  of  the  covenant,  that  its  provisions  should  be 
I  fully  carried  out.      Abraham  had  now  risen  to  the 
I  highest  exercise  of  faith  and  obedience  of  which  he  was 
I  capable,  and  in  his  conduct  had  given  the  nearest  pos- 
I  sible  refiex  of  the  divine — ^imaging  so  long  beforehand 
that  actual  surrender  to  death  of  the  iSon,  the  only  Son, 
I  w^hom  the  Father  from  eternity  loved,  in  order  that  the 
J  covenant  might  be  fulfilled,  and  the  way  laid  open  for  its 
,  members  to  everlasting  life  and  blessing.     There  is  no 
need,  however,  when  seeking  to  make  out  the  proper 
significance  of  this  part  of  Abraham's  history,  whether 
in  its  more  immediate  or  its  prospective  bearing,  to  lay 
I  stress  on  the  precise  locality  where  the  transaction  was 
I  appointed  to  take  place,  or  the  subordinate  circumstan- 
I  ces  connected  with  its  performance.  Whether  the  mount 
that  was  indicated  to  him  "  in  the  land  of  Moriah"  was 
exactly  the  same  with  that,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
signated "Mount  Moriah,"  and  on  which  the  temple 
was  built,  must,  from  the  lack  of  definite  information, 
remiun  somewhat  doubtful ;  and  even  if  we  could  be 
assured  of  it,  the  fact  would  be  significant  rather  as 
connected  with  the  typical  things  of  the  temple  than 
with  the  antitypical  in  Christ ;  for  it  was  not  on  Mount 
Moriah,  the  most  sacred  spot  within  the  city,  but  in  a 
place  called  Calvary,  a  pkce  of  pollution,  without  it. 
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that  Jeeus  suffered.  The  particular  spot  and  other  in- 
cidental circumstances  should  be  regarded  only  in  the 
light  of  aocessories,  since  either  they,  or  others  not 
materially  different,  must  have  accompanied  the  main 
transaction ;  this  alone  is  important. 

But  few  incidents  are  recorded  in  the  remaining  pe- 
riod of  Abraham's  life.  He  removed  from  Beersheba, 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  settled  place  of  residence 
about  the  time  of  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  to  Hebron, 
where  Sarah  died,  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
old.  At  her  death,  and  doubtless  with  reference  to  the 
future  occupancy  of  the  land  by  his  seed,  he  secured  as 
his  own  property  a  burying- ground  in  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah,  in  which,  besides  Sarah's,  his  own  remains  and 
those  of  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid.  Some 
time  after  this,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  suitable 
alliance,  he  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty  servant  to  the 
land  of  his  kindred,  and  obtained  for  his  son  Isaac, 
Rebekah  to  wife.  Finally,  he  took  to  himself  a  second 
wife,  Keturah,  of  whose  country  and  oonnecUons  no- 
thing is  recorded ;  but  by  her  he  had  several  sons,  to 
whom,  as  to  Ishmael,  he  gave  smaller  portions,  while  be 
reserved  the  main  part  for  Isaac.  **  He  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years,"  an  hundred  three 
score  and  fifteen.  He  was  buried  by  his  sons  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah;  without  an 
epitaph,  but  with  a  memorial  that  shall  be  ever  blessed 
— ^a  witness,  while  living,  of  the  ennobling  result  that 
flows  from  a  cordial  surrender  to  the  call  of  God ;  and 
when  dead,  still  speaking  of  the  goodness  which  God 
has  in  store  for  them  who  fear  Him,  and  who  com- 
mit themselves  in  implicit  faith  to  the  direction  of  his 
word,  Go.  XXV.  0, 10. 

AB'SiALOM  [foUher  of  peace],  a  happy  name,  but  a 
sad  misnomer  for  the  restless  and  aspiring  youth  with 
whom  alone  it  stands  connected  in  Scripture,  and 
who,  after  embroiling  first  a  family,  then  a  kingdom 
in  turmoil,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  rashness  and  folly. 
Absalom  was  the  third  son  of  David,  and  his  only 
son  by  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Ge- 
shur,  2  Sa.  lU.  3.  He  was  possessed  of  singular  grace 
and  beauty,  so  that  he  was  esteemed  when  grown  to 
manhood  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time.  From  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  cultivated  his 
hair,  allowing  it  to  grow  till  it  is  even  said  to  have 
weighed  200  shekels,  2  S&.  xlv.  26,  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  extremely  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  be- 
stowed the  greatest  attention  on  his  exterior.  Had  his 
vanity,  however,  confined  itself  in  this  direction,  it 
would  have  ended  in  simple  foppery ;  but  in  process  of 
time  it  took  a  loftier  aim.  The  first  occasion  that 
stirred  his  spirit  into  a  flame  was,  indeed,  one  of  an  atro- 
cious description,  such  as  might  well  have  thrown  from 
its  proper  balance  a  wiser  and  more  considerate  spirit 
than  his.  This  was  the  violence  done  to  his  full  sister 
Tamar  by  Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David — a  violence 
accompanied  by  such  consummate  deceit  beforehand, 
and  such  heartless  repudiation  afterwards,  that  it  cer- 
tainly merited  the  severest  chastisement.  David,  we  are 
told,  when  he  heard  of  what  had  happened,  **  was  very 
wroth,"  2Sa.xlii.  21;  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  no 
decided  action  regarding  it — unnerved,  doubtless,  by 
the  humiliating  recollection  of  his  own  recent  miscon- 
duct in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  which  had  also  been  marked 
by  extraordinary  deceit  and  violence.  The  inaction  of 
David  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  vengeful  determina- 
tion of  Absalom,  who  could  not  tolerate  the  thought 


of  such  an  injury  having  being  done  to  his  sister  without 
signal  retribution.  But  the  better  to  efiect  his  object, 
he  feigned  in  the  meantime  an  easy  indifference,  intend- 
ing to  compass  hu  object  in  a  like  crafty  and  unscru- 
pulous manner  to  that  which  had  been  practised  by 
Amnon.  For  two  years  he  restrained  the  impetuosity 
of  his  spirit,  and  at  length,  when  all  suspicions  of  evil 
had  been  lulled  to  sleep,  he  brought  his  long- meditated 
purpose  to  a  head,  in  connection  with  a  sheep-shearing 
entertainment,  which  he  was  going  to  hold  in  Baal- 
hazor,  a  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
somewhere  between  Bethel  and  Jericho.  He  invited 
the  king  himself  to  this  entertainment,  not  probably 
expecting  or  even  wishing  the  invitation  to  be  accepted, 
but  the  more  effectually  to  throw  all'  parties  off  their 
guard,  and  prevent  the  idea  from  once  entering  their 
minds  that  any  project  of  evil  was  comtemplated. 
Accordingly,  while  David  declined  going,  Amnon  and 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  went ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  preconcerted  arrangements,  when  Am- 
non had  become  intoxicated  with  wine^  he  was  slain  by 
the  servants  of  Absalom.  The  other  brothers  were 
seized  with  consternation  on  seeing  what  was  done, 
and,  apprehending  a  general  slaughter,  ran  each  for 
his  mule,  and  made  as  fast  as  possible  for  Jerusalem ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  apprehensions 
were  groundless,  and  that  the  whole  scheme  had  been 
concerted  for  the  murder  of  Amnon.  It  is  altogether  a 
dismal  story,  and  reveals  a  state  of  things  in  David's 
family  which,  had  it  not  been  disclosed  to  us  by  the 
faithful  pen  of  inspiration,  we  could  not  have  supposed 
to  exist,  or  scarcely  even  have  believed  to  be  possible. 
In  attempting  to  account  for  it  a  htfge  portion  of  blame 
must  undoubtedly  be  attached  to  the  evil  practice  of 
polygamy,  which  in  David's  family,  as  in  every  other 
where  it  exists,  necessarily  loosened  the  bonds  of  bro- 
therhood, and  gave  scope  to  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
lust,  for  which  otherwise  place  could  not  have  been 
found.  The  children  of  the  different  wives  living  to  a 
considerable  extent  apart,  naturally  came  to  look  upon 
each  other  as  so  many  related,  yet  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate drcles ;  and  the  differences  Uiat  existed  among  the 
several  mothers,  whether  in  original  rank,  or  in  con- 
jugal regard,  could  not  fail  to  foster  feelings  in  the 
children  adverse  to  domestic  harmony  and  affection.  In 
particular,  as  Absalom's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  and  herself  also,  in  all  probability,  like  her  chil- 
dren, distinguished  for  comeliness  of  form,  the  children 
would  readily  think  themselves  entitled  to  some  degree 
of  precedence ;  and  this  could  not  but  tend  to  inflame 
the  unnatural  desire  of  Amnon  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  deepen  Absalom's  determination  to  have 
his  revenge.  The  offence,  too,  that  had  been  committed, 
was  aggravated  by  a  certain  measure  of  insolence  and 
presumption  in  the  manner  of  it.  But  along  with  this 
original  root  of  evil  in  the  household  of  David,  there 
was  the  pernicious  tendency  of  his  own  fatal  backsliding 
in  regard  to  Bathsheba — a  tendency  that  was  sure  to 
work  with  most  disastrous  effect  in  his  own  household, 
as  the  ill  example  of  the  parent  naturally  gave  wings 
to  corruption  in  the  bosoms  of  his  children,  and  ren- 
dered him  weU  nigh  incapable  of  administering  a  vigi- 
lant and  wholesome  discipline.  The  outburst  of  wick- 
edness, therefore,  first  in  Amnon,  and  then  in  Absalom, 
was  but  the  fruit  of  the  great  moral  defection  which 
had  tarnished  the  career  of  David,  and  of  which  the 
prophet  gave  him   no  doubtful  intimation,  when  he 
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said,  that  the  Lord  would  *'  raise  up  evil  against  him 
out  of  his  own  house"  and  that  "the  sword  should 
never  depart  from  it,"  2Sa.  xa.  lo,  ii. 

In  the  murder  of  Amnon,  Absalom  had  satiated 
his  revenge ;  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  sealed  his 
exclusion  from  the  presence  and  comrt  of  his  father. 
Af  fcer  such  an  atrocious  procedure  he  durst  not  appear 
there ;  and  accordingly  he  fled  to  Geshur,  and  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 
He  abode  there  for  three  years.  Whether  during  this 
time  he  kept  up  any  correspondence  with  parties  in 
Israel  we  are  not  told ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
what  subsequently  took  place,  that  there  were  not  a 
few  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  who  wished  him  back ; 
and  the  heart  also  of  David,  after  it  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  Amnon^s  death,  again  longed  after 
Absalom.  Joab,  with  his  shrewd  discernment,  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  how  the  current  was  running ;  and 
anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  bringing  about  what  he 
judged  almost  certain  ere  long  to  take  place,  he  em- 
ployed a  wise  woman  of  Tekoah  to  introduce  the  mat- 
ter in  a  parabolical  discourse  to  the  king,  and  got  him 
virtually  committed  to  the  principle  of  Absalom's  re- 
call, before  the  king  was  aware  of  his  case  being 
brought  under  review.  When  he  did  perceive  the 
drift  of  the  representation,  he  at  once  suspected  that 
the  hand  of  Joab  was  in  the  device,  and  was  well 
pleased,  we  may  readily  conceive,  when  he  found  his 
suspicion  confirmed.  He  would  be  satisfied,  since  so 
sagacious  a  coimsellor  had  taken  the  initiative,  that  the 
kingdom  was  ripe  for  the  return  of  Absalom,  and  that 
he  could  gratify  his  personal  feelings  toward  his  son, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  genersd  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. Joab  was  therefore  instructed  to  have  Absa- 
lom brought  back,  2Sa.xiT.2i,  though  the  liberty  to 
return  was  coupled  with  the  restriction  that  Absalom 
should  so  far  confine  himself  to  his  own  house  as  to 
refrain  from  coming  into  the  king^s  presence.  The 
exiled  youth  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
presented  to  him ;  but  after  his  return  he  felt  galled  by 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  him.  In  truth,  it  was  a 
piece  of  unskilful  management  to  couple  his  return 
with  such  a  condition,  for  it  gave  to  his  case  an  aspect 
of  hanh  treatment ;  and  the  lovers  of  gay  society  and 
courtly  manners  would  bewail  it  as  a  sort  of  public 
cahunity,  that  the  man  above  all  others  fitted  to  shine 
in  places  of  fashionable  resort  should  be  kept  under 
a  cloud  of  dishonour.  The  policy  adopted  was  one  of 
those  half-measures,  which  by  what  they  withhold  more 
than  undo  the  efiect  of  what  has  been  conceded.  And 
when  Absalom  saw  how  matters  had  been  working  in 
his  favour,  he  set  his  heart  upon  getting  the  restraint 
withdrawn.  For  this  purpose  he  sought  for  an  inter- 
view with  Joab,  in  the  hoi^e  that  as  Joab  had  so  far 
effected  his  restoration,  he  might  not  be  unwilling  to 
accomplish  what  rem;uned.  But  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Joab  had  probably  by  this  time  discerned  the 
dangerous  elements  that  were  gathering  about  Absa- 
lom, and  had  some  apprehension  of  the  improper  use 
that  would  be  made  of  any  further  indulgence,  if  it  were 
granted.  He  therefore  declined  seeing  Absalom ;  but 
the  latter,  with  that  mixture  of  boldness  and  cunning, 
which  appears  to  have  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  his  character,  put  his  servants  on  the  project  of  set- 
ting fire  to  Joab's  barley  field,  which  adjoined  to  Absa- 
lom's, and  thus  in  a  manner  forced  Joab  to  a  conference; 
and  then,  when  having  taunted  Joab  with  the  folly  of 
Vol.  I. 


having  brought  him  from  a  foreign  exile  only  to  shut  him 
up  to  an  exile  at  home,  he  succeeded  in  getting  Joab's 
interest  engaged  in  his  behalf,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  father. 

Had  there  been  any  spark  of  right  principle  or  hon- 
oiurable  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  Absalom,  the  forbear- 
ance and  clemency  which  had  now  been  extended  toward 
him  would  have  bound  him  with  cords  of  unalterable 
attachment  to  the  person  and  throne  of  his  father.  But 
the  reverse  was  the  case ;  personal  vanity  and  ambition 
were  his  ruling  principles ;  and  he  now  addressed  him- 
self to  the  work  of  securing  their  full  gratification.  To 
understand  aright  this  part  of  lus  career,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  realize  the  exact  position  of  matters  at  the 
time,  and  know  the  materials  he  had  to  work  upon, 
The  eye  of  Absalom  was  steadfastly  set  upon  the  throne ; 
and  as  matters  then  stood,  there  were  many  things  to 
favour  his  attempt  to  reach  it,  could  he  only  bring  into 
play  a  sufficient  amount  of  skilful  management,  while, 
if  afiairs  were  left  to  themselves,  he  had  every  reason  to 
dread  disappointment.  Even  after  Amnon^s  death  he 
was  not  absolutely  the  eldest  surviving  son ;  for  Chileab 
was  his  senior  by  birth,  and,  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  was  still  alive.  More  than  that,  a  pecu- 
liar interest  hung  around  another  and  younger  son  of 
David,  Solomon,  concerning  whom  words  had  been 
spoken  and  names  imposed,  which  seemed  too  plainly  to 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  which  Ab- 
salom could  scarcely  be  altogether  ignorant,  i  Ch.  xxU.  o  j 
2  Sa.  zii.  24. 25.  Then  there  was  the  consideration  of  his 
own  past  wickedness,  which  he  could  not  but  r^ard  as 
an  obstacle  in  his  way  to  the  throne  by  legitimate 
means,  especially  as  the  relation  of  his  father  to  Saul 
had  clearly  enough  shown,  that  moral  considerations 
must  here  have  important  weight,  and  David,  with  all 
his  partial  leanings,  was  not  the  man  to  set  them  wholly 
aside.  Such  things  obviously  left  but  little  hope  to 
Absalom  by  a  fair  and  orderly  course  of  procedure. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  he  had  many  advantages.  He 
was,  if  not  absolutely  the  eldest  son,  at  least  the  eldest 
of  any  consideration,  and  the  only  son  by  a  king's 
daughter.  Royal  blood  on  both  sides  flowed  in  his  veins, 
and  his  appearance  and  manners  were  altogether  kingly. 
His  claims  were  thus  within  the  veiy  precincts  of  legi- 
timacy ;  and,  if  he  could  but  interest  a  powerful  and 
influential  party  in  his  behalf,  a  bold  and  well-concerted 
stroke  of  policy  might  carry  him  to  the  summit  of  his 
wishes.  But  for  this,  he  must  inevitably  throw  himself 
chiefly  on  the  worse  elements  of  society  in  his  father's 
kingdom.  Tlie  better  portion  were  too  enlightened  in 
their  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  also 
too  sensible  of  the  benefits  that  had  been  reaped  from 
David's  administration,  to  encourage  any  policy  hostile 
to  David's  interests,  or  at  variance  with  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  his  government.  But  there  was  a  large  class 
of  another  kind — an  ungodly  portion,  whom  Saul's  policy 
had  tended  greatly  to  foster,  and  who,  though  they  had 
yielded  to  the  rising  fortunes  and  military  prowess  of 
David,  yet  must  often  have  sighed,  amid  his  strivings 
after  righteousness,  for  what  they  would  call  the  good 
old  times  of  Saul.  Nay,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
a  very  considerable  number,  both  at  Jerusalem  and 
throughout  the  land,  who  had  been  wont  by  means  of 
corruption  and  favouritism  to  secure  their  owa  ends, 
till  the  more  stringent  and  impartial  rule  of  David  had 
put  a  check  on  their  courses,  would,  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  kingdom,  feel  as  if  they  had  many  a  grudge  to 
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satisfy,  and  something  to  hope  for  by  a  change.  Such,  | 
in  the  actual  state  of  things,  were  the  elements  of  evil 
fermenting  around  Absalom,  by  skilfully  working  on 
which  he  might  hope  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne. 
He  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  vortex,  and  to 
become — as  we  find  from  the  Psalms  of  David  written 
in  connection  with  Absalom's  rebellion,  he  actually  did 
become — ^the  head  of  the  ungodly  party  in  the  kingdom 
— the  party  that  sought  to  revive  the  times  of  Saul,  and 
strengthen  themselves  by  worldly  resources  and  plans  of 
wickedness.  In  those  psabns,  such  as  Ps.  iii.  iv.  xlii. 
bciii.  &c.,  David  continually  speaks  of  those  who  had 
risen  up  against  him,  as  the  patrons  of  unrighteousness, 
the  forgers  of  lies,  the  enemies  of  God  as  well  as  of 
himself,  yea  his  enemy  on  the  veiy  ground  of  his  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth ;  so  that 
he  apparently  regarded  Absalom  (though  in  this  doubt- 
less he  was  too  much  swayed  by  overweening  personal 
affection)  more  as  the  seduced  than  the  seducer — ^the 
tool  of  other  men's  malice  and  ambition,  rather  than 
the  agent  of  his  own.  Absalom  was  precisely  the  man 
to  conciliate  the  regard,  and  head  the  movements  of 
this  party.  He  was  as  capable  as  they  were  of  work- 
ing by  fraud  or  violence.  Then,  his  love  of  display,  his 
fine  chariots  and  horses,  his  numerous  foot-runners  and 
handsome  equipages,  gratified  their  carnal  tastes,  and 
promised,  were  he  on  the  throne,  to  throw  an  air  of 
splendour  around  the  kingdom,  even  beyond  what  it  had 
presented  in  the  days  of  Saul.  Added  to  this,  there  was 
his  wonderful  condescension  and  grace,  his  insinuating 
address,  his  apparent  interest  in  every  one' s  affairs,  his 
readiness  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  matters  of 
complaint,  and  anxiety  to  right  their  cause,  had  he  but 
the  power  to  do  so  I  2Sa.xT.  i-6.  These  arts  were  success- 
ful ;  the  discontented  and  ungodly  party  in  the  kingdom 
had  found  the  man  they  desired ;  and  it  seemed  right  to 
hazard  all  in  his  interest,  rather  than  continue  longer 
under  the  saintly  administration  of  David,  and  run  the 
chance  of  having  a  like-minded  successor  to  follow  him 
on  the  throne. 

The  mode  of  carrying  the  plan  into  efiect  was  char- 
acteristic of  its  nature ;  it  began  with  a  great  lie.  Ab- 
salom pretended  he  had  made  a  vow  to  the  Lord  in 
Geshiu",  which  required  to  be  paid  in  Hebron.  What 
it  was  we  are  not  told ;  but  in  all  probability  he  meant 
a  Nazarite  vow  of  separation  for  a  certain  time  to  the 
Lord,  which  was  to  be  begun  and  terminated  in  Hebron, 
as  a  place  more  suitable  than  Jerusalem  for  such  a 
service.  It  looked  suspicious,  that  Absalom  should 
have  been  so  long  in  making  any  mention  of  such  a 
vow,  if  he  really  had  imdertaken  it ;  but  the  king  des- 
cried no  danger  in  the  proposal,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
depart.  Presently,  however,  the  secret  disclosed  itself ; 
so  many  from  Jerusalem  and  other  quarters  followed 
Absalom  to  Hebron,  and  among  these  persons  of  such 
high  consideration,  including  Ahithophel,  one  of  David's 
most  trusty  counsellors,  that  the  plot  was  seen  at  once 
to  be  widely  spread  as  well  as  deeply  laid.  David  per- 
ceived in  a  moment,  when  he  heard  how  matters  stood, 
that  the  old  Sauline  party,  which  had  been  so  long 
smothered,  had  again  revived  in  the  conspiracy  of  Ab- 
salom; and,  being  confident  that  all  the  ungodly  ele- 
ments around  him  would  draw  in  that  direction,  he  saw 
that  his  safety  was  in  flight.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  flight,  the  open-mouthed  slander  and  cursing  of 
Shimei  confirmed  him  in  the  fears  he  entertained,  and 
showed  how  closely  connected  this  outburst  of  rebellion 


in  Absalom, was  with  the  smouldering  spirit  of  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Saul.  But  while  he  thus  had  good 
reason  to  lose  confidence  in  man,  the  psalms  he  indited 
on  the  occasion  strikingly  exhibit  the  trust  he  still  re- 
posed in  God.  He  restied  in  the  belief,  that  He  who 
had  set  the  crown  upon  his  head,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
furious  opposition,  would  vindicate  his  right  to  hold  it, 
in  spite  of  all  that  were  now  against  him.  And  so  it 
proved.  The  success  of  Absalom,  indeed,  was  alarm- 
ingly rapid — it  seemed  as  if  all  was  yielding  to  his  touch ; 
Jerusalem  opened  its  gates  at  his  approach ;  and  if  he  • 
had  followed  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  to  pursue  the  king 
at  once,  and  overtake  him,  when  weary  and  downcast  ' 
with  his  misfortunes,  the  triumph,  humanly  speaking, 
might  have  been  complete.  But  God  had  provided  to 
defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.  The  cunning  and  de- 
ceit which  had  carried  Absalom  so  far  on  the  wings  of 
victory,  met  him  in  his  council- chamber ;  his  own  mea- 
sure was  meted  back  to  him  in  the  skilful  part  played 
by  Hushai,  who  urged  delay ;  so  that  time  was  obtained 
for  David  and  his  adherents  to  rally  their  spirits  and 
concentrate  their  forces ;  and  when  the  final  struggle 
came  on,  the  tried  and  well-officered  bonds  of  David 
completely  routed  the  comparatively  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined recruits  of  Absalom.  Absalom  himself  died  by 
the  hands  of  Joab,  after  having  been  caught  in  a  thicket 
of  the  wood  by  his  long  hair ;  thus  falling  a  victim  at 
once  to  his  foppish  vanity,  and  his  unprincipled,  heart- 
less ambition. 

The  most  affecting  part  in  the  whole  story  is  the 
yearning  fondness  with  which  the  heart  of  the  royal 
parent  continued  to  go  forth  toward  his  unnatural  and 
worthless  son.  To  the  very  last  his  bowels  moved  in 
this  direction.  The  charge  given  with  emphatic  earnest- 
ness before  the  battle,  and  heard  by  all  the  captains, 
was,  ''Deal  gently  for  my  sake  with  the  young  man 
Absalom.'*  After  the  battle,  as  the  messengers  of 
victory  came  posting  on  one  after  another  to  the  seat 
of  the  king,  the  first  question  put  to  each  of  them  was, 
"  Is  the  yoxmg  man  Absalom  sale?"  And  when  the 
sad  tale  fell  on  the  monarch's  ear,  never  did  a  more 
piteous  lamentation  burst  from  the  lips  of  bereaved 
parent  than  was  then  poured  forth,  "  O  my  son  Absa- 
lom, my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! "  A  wonderful 
fascination  must  have  hung  around  the  man  who,  after 
such  a  career,  could  still  be  the  object  of  such  a  clinging 
afiS^ction.  But  Joab  had  taken  greatly  better  the  gauge 
of  Absalom's  real  posildon  and  proper  deserts ;  and, 
rightly  conceiving  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
order  and  rectitude  in  the  kingdom,  if  such  an  offender 
should  be  allowed  to  escape,  he  inflicted  the  fatal  stroke, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  king's  pressing  injunction.  Nor 
did  David,  on  after  reflection,  condemn  the  deed ;  for 
while  in  his  last  charge  he  recounted  things  in  Joab's 
past  course  by  which  he  had  made  himself  amenable  to 
justice,  not  a  word  of  rebuke  is  dropped  over  the  part 
he  took  in  the  termination  of  Absalom's  mournful 
career. 

AB'SALOM'S  TOMB,  the  modem  designation  of  a 
kind  of  sepulchral  monument  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  which  stands  close  by  the  lower  bridge  over  the 
Kedron.  It  consists  of  a  square  block,  hewn  from  the 
rocky  ledge,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  ornamented 
on  each  side  with  engaged  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
and  surmounted  with  a  circular  building,  which  runs 
up  into  a  low  spire.     The  whole  elevation  is  about 
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forty  feet,  and  in  the  interior  there  is  a  small  exca- 
vated chamber.  How  this  composite  structure  should 
have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Absalom 
is  qnite  unknown.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  be- 
longs to  a  much  later  period,  and  it  certainly  has  no 


[2. 1       The  so-called  Tomb  of  Abealom.  —From  a  photograph. 


connection  with  that  pillar  which  Absalom  is  said  to 
have  erected  for  himself  in  the  king's  dale,  2Sa.xviii.  18. 
Dr.  Robinson  regards  it  as  belonging  to  that  "  style  of 
mingled  Greek  and  Egyptian  art  which  prevailed  in  the 
oriental  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire."  He  thinks 
it  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  Petra ;  and  certainly  not  reaching  farther  back 
than  the  age  of  the  Herods. 

ABYSS,  the  English  form  of  the  Greek  djSi'<r<ros, 
which  means  literally  witkoiU  bottom^  hence  profound^ 
cUep.  In  the  authorized  version  it  is  rendered  deep 
in  Lu.  viii.  31 ;  Ro.  x.  7,  and  bottomless  pit,  or  pit, 
in  all  the  other  passages  where  it  occurs,  and  which 
are  found  only  in  Revelation — ch.  ix.  i,  2,  ii;  xi.  7, 17,  &c.  The 
word  had  been  employed  by  the  Greek  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament,  chiefly  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
Heb.  oSrfn  (tehdm),  as  at  Ge.  i.  2 ;  vii.  11 ;  Job  xxviii. 

14,  &c.  So  used,  it  plainly  denotcfl  a  huge,  and  ap- 
parently fathomless  assemblage  of  waters,  whether 
covering  the  surface,  or  concealed  within  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  And  from  this  the  transition  was  natural 
and  easy  to  the  innermost  parts  of  the  earth  itself,  or 
the  regions  generally  of  the  lowest  depths—  the  depths 
of  utter  darkness  and  irrecoverable  perdition. 

It  is  in  this  sense  the  terms  deep  and  bottomless  pit, 
corresponding  to  the  original  term  abyss,  are  always 
used  in  New  Testament  scripture;  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  better  if  the  one  term  of  the  original 
{abyss)  had  always  appeared  in  our  English  Bibles. 
The  demons  in  the  poor  Gadarene  maniac  besought 
the  Lord,  when  he  was  going  to  dispossess  them,  that 
he  would  not  cast  them  forth  into  the  abyss,  Lu.  viii.  31, 
that  is,  would  not  remand  them  to  the  dark  and  dreary 
abode,  which  is  their  proper  habitation,  and  which  is 
always  represented  as  in  Uie  lowest  conceivable  depths. 
Notiiing  is  thereby  determined  as  t<i  the  precise  lo- 


cality, excepting  that  to  our  apprehension  (whether  it 
may  be  so  in  reality  or  not)  it  must  be  thought  of  as  at 
the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  heaven  of  light 
and  glory — therefore,  most  naturally  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth.  It  would  seem  to  be  some  relief  to  apostate 
spirits  to  be  allowed  to  leave  this 
lowest  hell  —  though  they  cannot 
thereby  escape  from  the  worse  hell 
of  their  own  bosom — and  to  prose- 
cute schemes  of  mischief  in  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  terrestrial  life  and 
agency.  Within  certain  limits  this 
permission  is  granted  them,  not  on 
their  own  account,  but  in  subservi- 
ence to  the  purposes  of  God's  moral 
government  among  men.  And  when 
these  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
the  bars  of  their  eternal  prison-house 
shall  be  finally  closed  upon  them,  and 
their  doom  in  it  rendered  only  more 
intensely  miserable  by  reason  of  the 
wickedness  they  had  practised  on 
earth,  2  Po.  IL4;  Jude  6;  Re.  xx.  10. 

In  a  more  general  sense  the  term 
abyss  or  de^  is  used  of  the  state  of 
the  dead,  in  the  passage  paraphrased 
by  St.  Paul  from  Deuteronomy,  and 
applied  to  our  Lord's  profoundest 
humiliation — "Who  shall  descend  in- 
to the  deep  (the  abyss)?  that  is,  to 
bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead,"  Ro.  x.  7.  In 
dying,  Christ's  bodily  part  descended  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth ;  and  his  soul  also  is  conceived  of  as 
going  downwards — cut  off  for  a  time  from  the  land  of 
the  living ;  although  in  reality  it  entered  into  a  state  of 
most  blessed  repose,  and  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  paradise. 
So  that  nothing  definitely  local  is  to  be  inferred  from  such 
language  as  to  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  (See  H  adeh.) 
AC'CAD,  one  of  five  cities  that  were  built  by  Nim- 
rod  in  the  land  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia,  Qe.  x.  10.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  remarkable  pile  of  ancient  buildings, 


Aker-koof.  — Cliesney'd  Euphrates  Expedition. 


known  by  the  name  of  Aker-koof,  and  situated  in  Sit- 
taoene,  about  nine  miles  west  from  the  Tigris,  may  be 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  But  nothing  certain 
can  be  ascertained  on  the  subject,  especially  as  so  little 
is  known  of  the  original  place  itself. 
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ACCHO  [Heb.  -^ay,  probably  aun-heatedlf  a  seaport 

within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  about 
30  miles  *  to  the  south  of  Tyre.  It  was  never  won 
from  the  hands  of  its  original  occupants,  Ju.  i  31.  Its 
earlier  name  with  Greek  and  Roman  writers  was  Ak^, 
but  ultimately  it  was  commonly  known  under  that  of 
Ftolemais,  which  it  derived  &om  Ptolemy,  the  first 
Egyptian  king  of  that  name,  who  greatly  improved  and 
strengthened  it  (Strabo,  xvi.  877 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  93 ; 
Plin.  Nat.  Hut.  v.  19 ;  1  Mac.  x.  56,  &c.);  but  among 
Europeans  it  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Jean  I 
d^Acre.  It  is  associated  with  no  important  event  in  I 
Old  Testament  history,  and  in  the  New  is  only  men- 
tioned once,  when,  in  connection  with  the  joumeyings 
of  Paul,  it  is  said — "  We  came  to  Ptolemais,  and  salu- 
ted the  brethren,  and  abode  with  them  one  day,"  Ac.  zzi.  7.  ! 
It  acquired  its  European  name  from  having  been  as-  ' 
signed  by  the  crusaders  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  by  • 
whom  it  was  held  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  but  ' 
was  again  re- conquered  by  the  Mahometan  power  in  1 
1291,  With  the  native  population,  however,  it  has  al- 
ways gone  by  the  name  of  Akka,  and  is  therefore,  as 
remarked  by  Mr.  Stanley,  **  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  ' 
tenacity  with  which  a  Semitic  name  has  outlived  the  I 
foreign  appellation  imposed  upon  it.  Ptolemais — ^the 
title  which  it  bore  for  ^e  many  centuries  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sway — dropped  off  the  moment  that  sway  was 
broken ;  and  in  the  modem  name  of  Acre,  the  ancient 
Accho,  derived  from  the  heated  sandy  tract  on  which 
the  town  was  built,  reasserted  its  rights"  {Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  264).  The  harbour  of  Accho  is  shallow, 
and  can  only  accommodate  vessels  of  comparatively 
small  burden ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  renders  the  place  of 
considerable  importance,  as  there  is  no  haven  nearly  so 
good  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  was  hence 
designated  by  Napoleon  the  key  of  Palestine,  and  in 
his  ambitious  designs  upon  Egypt  and  the  East  he  made 
a  vigorous  attack  with  the  view  of  getting  possession  of 
it.  But  it  made  so  gallant  a  resistance  under  the  able 
command  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  that  the  French  were  ob- 
liged to  desist.  It  has  since  been  the  subject  of  several 
sieges,  and  has  suffered  much  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
war.  So  late  as  1840,  it  was  bombarded  by  Admiral 
Stopf  ord,  in  connection  with  the  operations  which  were 
then  carried  on  for  restoring  Syria  to  the  Porte.  The 
trade,  however,  for  Syria  is  now  chiefly  connected 
with  Beyrout,  and  Acre  has  become  relatively  of  much 
less  importance.  The  existing  population  is  reckoned 
about  12,000,  of  which  one- third  are  Turks.  The 
period  of  its  peculiar  glory  was  that  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when,  for  a  time,  it  formed  the  great  strong- 
hold of  the  crusaders  (Gibbon's  History,  ch.  lix.) 

ACCURSED.    See  Anathema. 

ACELDAMA,   properly  Hakal-dsua  [K&n-Spn, 

field  of  blood],  the  name  given  to  the  plot  of  ground 
which  was  purchased  with  the  reward  of  Judas'  treach- 
ery, Ao.  L 10.  Its  position  is  no  further  described,  than 
that  it  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  "  Potter  s  Field." 
This  undoubtedly  identifies  it  with  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom;  for  what  was  called  emphatically  the  Potter's 
Field  was,  from  ancient  times,  associated  with  that  val- 
ley, Je.  xix.  The  portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  wluch 
forms  the  southern  declivity  from  Mount  Zion,  was 
very  anciently  used  as  a  burying- place,  and  is  studded 
with  tombs,  chiefly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  but  in  which 


nothing  of  any  historical  interest  has  yet  been  found 
The  tombs  themselves  are  rude  and  untasteful ;  one  of 
these,  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  and  directly  oppo- 
site the  pool  of  Siloam,  stands,  according  to  tradition, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Aceldama  of  Scripture.  Jerome 
connects  it  with  the  same  spot,  in  his  Onomcuticon; 
and  nearly  all  the  earlier,  as  well  as  the  later  travellers, 
notice  it  in  their  descriptions  of  Jerusalem.  Maunde- 
ville,  Sandys,  and  Maundrell  each  speak  of  it  as  used 
for  purposes  of  burial  in  their  day.  We  select  only  one 
of  the  latest  accoimts : — ''It  is  a  long,  vaulted  building, 
of  massive  masonry,  in  front  of  a  precipice  of  rock,  in 
which  is  apparently  a  natural  cave.  The  interior  is 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  twenty  feet,  thus  form- 
ing an  immense  charnel-house.  At  each  end  is  an 
opening,  through  which  we  have  a  dim  view  of  the  in- 
terior ;  the  bottom  is  empty  and  dry,  with  a  few  half- 
decayed  bones  scattered  over  it.  The  charnel-house  is 
first  mentioned  by  Maundeville.  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  thrown  loosely  into  it ;  and  the  soil  was  be- 
lieved to  possess  the  remarkable  power  of  consuming 
them  in  the  short  space  of  forty-eight  hours  (Sandys). 
The  place  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for  burial 
for  more  than  a  centiu'y,  though  some  travellers  afiBrm 
they  have  seen  bodies  in  it  within  the  last  twenty 
years." — {Mun^ay't  Hand-hook  for  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, by  Porter.) 

ACHA'IA,  in  the  classical  period  of  ancient  Greece, 
was  a  comparatively  small  province  in  the  north-west 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  extending  along  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  for  about  65  English  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  12  to  20.  But  as  used  in  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture, the  name  includes  a  great  deal  more ;  it  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Greece  proper,  with  the  adjacent  islands;  so 
that  the  ''regions  of  Achaia"  in  St.  Paul,  2co.xi.10, 
are  very  much  the  same  with  the  regions  of  classical 
Greece.  This  change  was  introduced  after  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  the  Romans — not  immediately, 
however,  but  after  various  temporary  arrangements  had 
run  their  course.  Shortly  before  the  gospel  era^  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  divided  by  Augustus  into  three 
provinces,  the  most  southerly  of  which  was  called 
Achaia,  comprehending,  as  already  stated,  nearly  all 
that  was  wont  to  be  understood  under  the  general  name 
of  Greece ;  while  to  the  north  lay,  first  Macedonia,  and 
then  Epirus.  The  boundaries  between  the  three  pro- 
vinces are  nowhere  exactly  defined.  Achaia,  in  the 
large  sense  now  mentioned,  was  at  first  constituted  a 
senatorial  province,  and  was  accordingly  governed  by 
proconsuls.  But  Tiberius  changed  it  into  an  imperial 
province,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  government 
came  to  be  administered  by  propraetors  (Tadt.  An.  i. 
76).  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  it  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  senate,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  pro- 
consul down  even  to  the  time  of  Justinian  (Suet.  Claud. 
c.  25).  The  events  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
occuired,  some  of  them  before,  and  some  of  them  after 
this  latter  change ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  minute 
faithfulness  and  accuracy  could  have  prevented  the 
sacred  historian  from  falling  into  error  in  the  use  of 
the  terms.  It  was  for  a  time  supposed,  even  by  some 
able  commentators,  that  an  error  had  been  committed 
at  ch.  xviii.  12,  where  Gallio  is  represented  as  the  pro- 
consul of  Achaia,  and  alterations  of  the  text  were  sug- 
gested to  put  the  matter  right.  But  more  careful  in- 
quiry fully  justified  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  which 
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is  the  more  remsrkahle,  as  it  was  only  five  or  six  years 

'     I '      preTious  to  the  transactioiui  recorded  in  Acta  xviii.  that 

the  province  of  Achaia  had  been  restored  to  the  senate. 

1  ACHAICUS,  the  name  of  a  believer  in  the  region 

I  of  Achaia,  and  a  delegate  to  the  apostle  Paul  from  the 
'       chorch  of  Corinth,  i  Co.  xvl.  I7.   >i  othing  further  is  known 

of  him. 
'  A'CHAN,  also  written  Achab,  i  Ch.  u,  r.  which  means 
troubling  or  disturbing;  and  the  probability  is,  that  this 
slight  change  in  the  name  was  introduced  for  the  -pur- 
pose  of  rendering  it  significant  of  the  character  and 
histoxy  of  the  unfortimate  individual  it  refers  to.  Ach- 
an  was  the  son  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
at  the  taking  of  Jericho  was  guilty  of  a  trespass,  in 
what  is  called  "  the  accursed  thing,"  Joa.  rii.  i ;  that  is, 
he  secreted  for  his  own  personal  advantage  a  portion 
of  the  spoil  of  the  place  (viz.  a  Babylonish  garment, 
200  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold),  which  had 
been  all  put  under  the  divine  ban,  and  solemnly  devoted 
to  the  Lord.  This  ban  had  been  put  upon  tiie  people 
and  possessions  of  Canaan  generally,  but  in  a  more  spe- 
cial and  emphatic  manner  it  was  laid  on  Jericho,  as 
the  first-fruits  of  the  land,  to  show,  as  Hengstenberg 
justly  states  {Ckristol.  Mai.  iv.  6),  "that  the  former 
possessors  of  the  land  were  not  exterminated  by  human 
caprioe,  but  by  the  vengeance  of  God ;  that  their  land 
and  their  goods  were  not  bestowed  upon  the  Israelites 
as  spoil,  but  as  a  fief  which  He  had  reclaimed,  and 
which  He  could  now  bestow  upon  another  vassal,  to  see 
whether  be  would  faithfully  render  the  service  he  was 
called  to  yield."  The  sin  of  Achan,  therefore,  was  of  a 
very  heinous  description ;  it  was  a  \irtual  infraction  of 
the  terms  on  which  Canaan  was  granted  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  tiuned  to  a  selfish  account  what  should 
have  been  associated  with  the  most  sacred  obligations. 
It  carried  also  the  spirit  of  idolatry  in  its  bosom,  and 
implied  that,  as  the  deed  was  done  in  secrecy,  the  God 
of  Israel  could  neither  see  nor  regard.  Such  a  spirit, 
manifesting  itself  at  such  a  time,  required  to  be  met 
with  the  most  severe  rebuke,  as  pregnant  (should  it 
prevail)  with  mischief  to  the  whole  conununity  of  Israel, 
and  subversive  of  the  design  for  which  they  were  to  be 
settled  in  Canaan.  Accordingly,  a  repulse  was  ap- 
pointed, under  Providence,  to  be  sustained  at  Ai,  to 
bring  out  in  a  palpable  form  the  fact  that  there  was 
I  I  <  something  essentially  wrong  with  the  people ;  and  when 
!  this  had  produced  its  due  impression,  and  a  general 

I I  terror  was  spread  among  them,  they  were  directed  to 
I            the  sin  of  Achan  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  evil.     The 

actual  discovery  of  the  offender  was  obtained  by  casting 

1     I ,      the  lot,  who  then  made  f uU  confession  of  his  guilt,  and 

was  presently  afterwards,  with  all  his  family,  and  even 

,  his  cattle,  stoned  to  death  and  burned  to  ashes  by  the 

I '      assembled  congregation  of  Israel. 

'  The  melancholy  history  of  Achan  gives  rise  to  two 

I     1 1      questions : — 1.  Why  should  the  sin  of  Achan  have  been 

'     I       imputed  to  the  congregation  at  large,  so  that,  on  its 

I  account,  the  whole  should  have  suffered  a  defeat?     It 

I ,      were  wrong,  certainly,  to  hold  this  a  case  of  imputation 

I     1 1      in  the  strict  and   proper  sense — ^in  such  a  sense   as 

Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  or  the  righteous- 

I      sees  of  Christ  to  his  people.     The  connection  in  this 

'  case  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  nearly  so 

close.     But  the  divine  procedure  clearly  showed  that 

there  was  a  connection,  and  one  that  could  not  exist 

without  a  certain  participation  in  the  guilt,  and  a  con- 

I     sequent  liability  to  the  punishment.     It  was  an  essen- 


I     I' 


tial  part  of  God's  policy  toward  Israel,  to  treat  them  as 
one  compact  body — a  regularly  organized  whole — to 
whose  conmion  welfare  or  adversity  each  individual 
contributed,  and  in  which  also  he,  more  or  less,  shared : 
individuals  could  not  expect  to  attain  to  blessing  apart 
from  the  whole,  nor  the  whole  apart  from  the  faith  and 
integrity  of  individuals.  To  impress  this  upon  them 
from  the  first,  as  a  matter  of  vital  moment,  terrible 
things  in  righteousness  were  done,  and  among  these  the 
disaster  arising  out  of  the  sin  of  Achan.  The  people 
were  made  to  feel,  that  the  infection  of  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  body  was  fraught  with  peril  to  the  whole, 
and  doubtless  also  more  thoughtful  minds  were  smitten 
with  the  conviction  that,  though  but  one  man  had 
committed  the  particular  sin  condemned,  the  tendency 
to  fall  in  the  same  direction  was  far  from  being  confined 
to  him.  2.  The  other  question  connected  with  the  case 
of  Achan  has  respect  to  the  severity  of  the  judgment — 
not  only  the  culprit  himself,  but  his  entire  family,  and 
every  living  creature  in  his  possession,  being  doomed  to 
suffer  with  him  the  same  terrible  penalty.  The  ground 
of  this  undoubtedly  was  the  same  with  that  which  in- 
volved the  people  generally  in  Achan's  guiJt — the  dose 
communal  interest  which  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
between  one  portion  of  the  covenant  people  and  another. 
Standing  imder  one  covenant- bond,  each  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  responsible  for  another's  behaviour ;  and  the 
moral  interconnection  necessarily  assumed  its  strictest 
form  in  the  family  circle.  It  was  not,  indeed,  an  un- 
varying and  inseparable  connection ;  parents,  according 

I  to  the  express  enactments  of  Moses,  De.  xxIt.  is,  were  not 

I  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children,  nor  children  for 
their  parents.     But  the  bond  was  still  a  very  close  one , 

,  and  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  heart  to  imbibe 
evil,  it  could  but  rarely  happen  in  Israel,  that  when 
the  parent  turned  aside  to  iniquity,  the  members  of 

I  his  household  should  be  found  free  from  the  contamina- 
tion. The  rather  so,  as  then,  greatly  more  than  now, 
the  family  was  dependent  upon  the  oral  teaching  and 
living  example  of  its  head  for  the  character  it  assumed. 

I  If,  therefore,  it  might  be  too  much  to  affirm,  in  regard 
to  the  case  before  us,  that  every  member  of  Achan's 
family  participated  in  his  transgression,  and  hence 
shared  in  his  condemnation,  we  may,  at  least,  say  that 
the  spirit  of  Achan  was  but  too  probably  characteristic 

'  of  them  all ;  and  that,  for  a  warning  to  all  future  genera- 
tions of  the  inevitable  ruin  sure  to  overtake  families,  if 

I  sin  should  get  possession  of  those  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  them,  the  entire  household  and  property  of  Achan 
were  surrendered  to  destruction.  Thus,  in  both  the  re- 
spects adverted  to,  the  divine  procedure  is  capable  of  a 
perfect  justification ;  and  the  severity  of  righteousness 
displayed  in  it  was  fitted  to  exert  a  most  salutary  and 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  families  of  Israel. 

A'CmSH,  the  import  of  which  is  uncertain,  occurs 
as  the  name  of  a  king  of  Gath,  at  whose  court  David 
twice  sought  and  foimd  protection,  i  So.  xxi.  io-i5 ;  xxvu.  2; 
and  probably  also  of  another  king  of  Gath,  to  whom,  at 
a  considerably  later  period,  the  servants  of  Shimei  fled, 
iKi.ii.39.  The  reception  given  by  the  former  to  David 
will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  David's  Hfe. 

ACHIdETHA,  the  ancient  and  scriptural  name  of 
Ecbatana,  the  metropolis  of  Media.  It  occurs,  how- 
ever, only  once,  Ea-.  vL  2,  where  we  are  told,  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
found  "at  Achmetha,  in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Medes."    In  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus, 
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Ecbatana  is  the  name  used.  That  it  was  a  strongly 
fortified  place  is  evident  from  many  notices  in  ancient 
history;  such  as,  that,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Arbela,  Darius  fled  thither,  as  to  a  place  of  compara- 
tive safety  (Arrian,  Afuib.  iii.  19);  that  Alexander  trans- 
ported to  it  the  plunder  he  had  taken  at  Babylon  and 
Susa,  &c.  The  building  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
probably  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, is  ascribed,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  apo- 
cryphal book  Judith,  to  Arphaxad.  But  who  this  king 
Arphaxad  might  be  is  quite  uncertain ;  and  Herodotus 
makes  Dejoces  the  chief  founder  of  the  city,  as  a  place 
of  note  and  security,  and  represents  it  as  having  been 
surrounded  by  seven  concentric  walls,  each  inner  one 
rising  with  its  battlements  above  the  one  immediately 
before  it  (b.  i.  78).  But  this  is  only  to  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  report — by  some  it  is  even  held  to  be  entirely 
fabulous ;  and  certainly  it  does  not  square  well  with 
the  account  of  Polybius,  who  states  that  the  city  had 
no  walls  around  it,  but  possessed  a  citadel  of  enormous 
strength.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any  fur- 
ther details  on  the  subject,  as  nothing  depends  on  it  for 
the  illustration  of  Scripture.  The  common  tradition 
identifies  the  modem  Hamadan  with  the  ancient  Ecba- 
tana, which  stands  on  the  slopes  of  the  Elwand,  the  an- 


[4.]       Hamadan.  and  Rains  of  Uie  CasUe  of  DaiiiZR  — Chesney'B  Euphraten  Expedition. 


cient  Orontes,  in  the  province  of  Irak  It  is  in  a  fine 
elevated  position,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  from  the  days 
of  Darius  to  those  of  Ghengis  IChan.  The  ruins  show, 
besides  the  so-called  palace  of  Darius  seen  in  the  view, 
the  tombs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  of  the  philoso- 
pher Avioenna.  The  present  population  is  said  to 
number  from  40,000  to  45,000. 

A'CHOR  [troubling],  a  valley  near  Jericho,  so  named 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  Achan's  punishment, 
Jos.  Tli.  24-26.  It  never  occurs  again  in  the  history,  but 
is  employed  as  an  image  by  Uie  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Hosea^  when  depicting  the  better  days  in  prospect  for 
the  people  of  God,  which  should,  as  it  were,  reverse  the 
evil  that  had  taken  place  in  the  past,  and  turn  it  into 
experiences  of  blessing,  Irlrr.io,  "The  valley  of  Achor 
shall  be  a  place  for  the  herds  to  lie  down  in" — a  place 
of  peaceful  rest,  instead  of,   as  in  the  days  of  old,  a 


scene  of  disquietude  and  sorrow;  Ho.ii.i6,  '*I  will  give 
her  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope" — in  other 
words,  I  will  bring  to  an  end  the  tribulations  arising 
out  of  sin,  and  substitute  in  their  room  the  jo3rful  anti- 
cipations of  uninterrupted  life  and  blessing. 

ACH'SAH  [an  ankletl  a  daughter  of  Caleb.  In 
conformity  with  customs  not  unusual  in  ancient  times, 
she  was  promised  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  the  man 
who  should  take  the  city  of  Eirjath-sephir,  or  Debir. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  by  Othniel,  the  nephew  of 
Caleb,  who  accordingly  received  Achsah  for  his  wife, 

Jos.  XT.  16, 17;  Ju.  1.12,  la 

ACH'SAPH  [enchantment],  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Jos.  xti;  xix.  26;  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  Accho,  and  by  others  as  Achzib.  The  latter 
supposition  is  certainly  improbable,  as  Achzib  is  also 
mentioned  in  Jos.  xix.  29. 

ACH'Zlb  [deceptive,  lying],  the  name  of  two  towns, 
of  which  very  little  is  known.  1.  A  place  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  precise  locality  of  which  is 
nowhere  defined,  Jos.  xr.44.  2.  Another,  and  appar- 
ently more  considerable  place,  within  the  boundaries 
of  tile  tribe  of  Asher,  about  10  miles  to  the  north  of 
Acre.  The  Israelites  were  at  first  unable  to  drive 
out  the  Philistines  from  it,  Ju.  i.  si,  and  nothing  is  after- 
wards mentioned  of  it  in  par- 
ticular. It  still  survives  under 
the  name  of  DsiB. 

ACRE  OF  Land,  as  used  in 
Scripture,  is  a  less  exact  term 
than  an  English  reader  might 
suppose.  It  is  properly  a  yoke, 
namely,  such  a  quantity  as  a 
yoke  of  oxen  might  plough  in 
a  day — ^perhaps  from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  imperial 
acre,  lSa.xiT.14;Is.T.10,ftc. 

ACTS  OF  THE  Apostles, 
the  name  commonly  used  to 
designate  the  fifth  book  in  the 
New  Testament  scriptures. 
It  obtained  this  title  at  a  very 
early  period,  though  sometimes 
the  epithet  holy  was  prefixed 
to  apottlea,  and  sometimes  also 
it  was  reckoned  among  the 
gospels,  and  called  the  Gospel 
of  the  Holy  Ghott,  or  the  Goa- 
pel  of  the  jResurrection,  The 
common  designation,  however,  has  always  been  that 
which  Lb  still  in  use;  and  the  early  and  all  but  unanimous 
tradition  of  the  church  assigns  its  human  composition  to 
the  pen  of  the  evangelist  Luke.  This  tradition  is  sup- 
ported by  various  grounds  of  an  internal  kind.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  preface  it  purports  to  have  been  written  by 
the  same  person  who  composed  the  third  gospel,  and  fur 
the  more  immediate  benefit  of  the  same  individual  (Theo- 
philus) ;  and  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  antiquity 
that  Gospel  is  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  2.  There  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  style  of  this  book  and  of  the 
third  Grospel,  sudi  as  might  naturally  be  looked  for  in 
the  writings  of  the  same  author :  the  dialect,  like  that  of 
the  Gospel,  is  in  general  less  Hebraistic  than  that  used 
by  the  other  evangeUsts,  and  it  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  words  and  phrases  which  are  rarely,  often 
never,  found  in  any  other  books  of  New  Testament 
scripture,  except  the  Gospel  of  Luke.     As  many  as 
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fifty  of  these  have  been  pointed  out — (see,  for  example, 
David8on*B  Introd.  §  1.)  8.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
narrative,  from  ch.  xvi.  10,  onwards,  the  writer  usually 
indudea  himaelf  in  the  party  of  Paul,  and  speaks  as  one 
who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  transac- 
tions which  took  place ;  so,  in  particular,  he  writes  at 
ch.  XX.  5 ;  xxi.  1 ;  xxvii.;  xxviii.  Now,  we  know  of  no 
other  person  who  was  on  such  a  footing  of  intimacy 
and  companionship  with  St.  Paul,  of  whom  this  can  be 
properly  understood,  but  the  evangelist  Luke.  We 
cannot,  with  some  in  later  times,  understand  it  of 
limothy ;  for  at  ch.  xx.  4,  5,  Timothy  is  mentioned 
among  others  who  accompanied  Paul  into  Asia,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  "  going  before  tarried  for  «m  at  Troas," 
implying  that  the  historian  was  a  different  person  from 
any  of  those  specified.  Nor  can  we,  with  others,  sup- 
pose Silas  to  have  been  the  person  so  identifying  him- 
self with  the  apostle ;  for  Silas  is  once  and  again  spoken 
of  in  the  third  person,  and  in  ch.  xv.  22,  when  first 
mentioned,  he  is  spoken  of  in  a  way  the  writer  could 
never  have  done  of  himself,  as  a  "chief  man  among 
the  brethren."  Then,  though  Luke  is  not  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  history,  yet  we  know  from  the  allusions 
in  the  later  epistles  of  Paul,  that  he  was  a  bosom-friend 
and  close  companion  of  the  apostle ;  in  Phile.  24  he  is 
named  as  one  of  his  "  fellow- labourers,"  in  Col.  iv.  14 
as  "the  beloved  physician,"  and  in  2  Ti.  iv.  11  as  the 
one  faithful  friend  who  abode  with  him  to  the  last, 
when  so  many  forsook  him.  So  that  not  only  had 
Luke  gone  with  the  apostle  into  Italy,  but  he  continued 
to  hold  with  him  there  a  peculiarly  close  and  endearing 
relationship ;  and  the  whole  of  the  incidental  notices 
concerning  him,  and  the  relation  he  held  to  the  apostle, 
conspire  with  the  tradition  in  pointing  to  him  as  the 
companion  who  wrote,  who  alone,  so  far  as  we  know, 
could  have  written,  such  an  account  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  Paul  as  is  found  in  this  book. 

As  to  the  sources  from  which  St.  Luke  drew  his  in- 
formation, and  respecting  which  German  critics  have 
been  wont  to  discourse  at  great  length,  though  to  little 
purpose,  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  any  particular  in- 
quiry. For  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  the  man,  who 
was  the  bosom-friend  of  the  apostle  to  whom  it  all  re- 
lates, and  himself  also  the  almost  constant  eye-witness 
of  the  transactions  described,  had  no  occasion  to  go  in 
quest  of  original  sources ;  he  had  these  beside  him,  at 
first  hand.  And  as  regards  the  historical  details  given, 
and  the  discourses  recorded  in  the  earlier  part,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  took  substantially 
the  same  course  with  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  that 
he  did  in  narrating  the  events  of  our  Saviour's  life — 
namely,  sought  and  obtained  "a  perfect  understanding 
of  them  from  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  and  min- 
isters of  the  word,"  Lu.  i.  2, 3.  While  in  all  things  guided 
by  the  supernatural  direction  of  God,  he  could  not,  on 
that  account^  be  the  less,  but  would  rather  be  the  more 
careful,  to  make  use  of  the  most  authentic  means  within 
his  reach  for  knowing  precisely  all  that  he  undertook 
to  relate  of  the  first  planting  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Of  this  we  shall  be  the  more  satisfied,  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  high  design  with  which  he  wrote  this 
sequel  to  his  gospel  history.  A  somewhat  partial  and 
superficial  view  has  very  commonly  been  taken  of  the 
book.  The  very  name  given  to  it — '  *  Acts  of  the  A  pos- 
tlea  " — is  itself  a  proof  of  the  undue  regard  that  has  been 
had  to  the  merely  external  aspect  of  its  contents,  and  has 
also  served  to  perpetuate  the  tendency  so  to  view  it,  as 
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I  if  what  we  had  chiefly  to  look  for  here  were  a  historical 
I  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  our  Lord's  apostles 
I  after  he  had  left  them  !     Were  that  all,  every  one  must 
.  be  struck  with  the  extremely  defective  nature  of  the 
work,  and  must  also  feel  that  in  its  object  it  occupies  a 
'  much  lower  position  than  the  Gospel  of  which  it  pur- 
ports  to  be  the  continuation.     But  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian himself,  the  two  are  most  closely  connected  to- 
gether :  **  The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  0  Theo- 
philus,  of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach : " — 
i  it  was  but  the  heffinning  of  his  mediatorial  agency  that 
,  the  historical  account  in  the  Gospel  had  embraced, 
I  though  it  reached  from  his  birth  to  his  resurrection ; 
'  and  now — such  is  the  fair  inference  from  the  words 
taken  in  connection  with  what  follows  (and  the  position 
I  of  the  verb,  ^pforo,  before  Jesus,  in  the  original,  makes 
the  inference  still  more  obviously  natural  than  in  the 
I  translation — ncno,  in  this  second  account  we  proceed  to 
;  exhibit  the  continued  operation  of  that  agency,  and  the 
'  results  it  accomplished  among  men.    Jesus  still  is  the 
great  subject  of  the  evangelist's  delineations — the  real 
!  spring  of  the  movements  he  describes-;  only  Jesus  with- 
I  drawn  within  the  veil,  and  from  the  sanctuary  above 
I  operating  by  the  grace  of  his  Spirit  upon  the  souls  of 
I  men,  and  actually  setting  up  the  kingdom,  which  it  was 
the  purpose  of  his  mission  to  establish  in  the  world. 
Hence,  as  justly  stated  by  Baumgarten,  who,  in  his 
work  on  the  Acts,  has  the  merit  of  awakening  atten- 
tion to  this  higher  aim  of  the  book,  Jesus,  as  the  already 
exalted  king  of  Zion,  appears,  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
as  the  ruler  and  judge  of  supreme  resort ;  the  apostles 
are  but  his  representatives  and  instruments  of  working. 
It  is  He  who  appoints  the  twelfth  witness,  that  takes 
the  place  of  the  fallen  apostle,  ch.  L  24;  He  who,  having  re- 
ceived the  promise  from  the  Father,  sends  down  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  power,  ch.  ii.  33 ;  He,  who  comes  near  to 
turn  the  people  from  their  iniquities  and  add  them  to 
the  membership  of  his  church,  ch.  11.47;  ill.  26;  He  who 
works  miracles  from  time  to  time  by  the  hand  of  the 
apostles  ;  who  sends  Peter  to  open  the  door  of  faith  to 
the  Gentiles  ;  who  instructs  Philip  to  go  and  meet  the 
Ethiopian ;  who  arrests  Saul  in  his  career  of  persecution 
and  makes  him  a  chosen  vessel  to  the  Gentiles  ;  in  short, 
who  continually  appears  presiding  over  the  af&irs  of  his 
chiuY^h,  directing  his  servants  in  ^eir  course,  protecting 
them  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  in  the  midst 
of  much  that  was  adverse,  still  giving  effect  to  their 
ministrations,  and  causing  the  truth  of  the  gospel  to 
grow  and  bear  fruit.     We  have  therefore  in  this  book, 
not  merely  a  narrative  of  facts,  which  fell  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  chturch,  in  connection  more 
especially  with  the  apostolic  agency  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
but  we  have,  first  of  all  and  in  all,  the  ever-present  con- 
trolling administrative  agency  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  shedding  forth  the  powers  of  his  risen  life,  and 
giving  shape  and  form  to  his  spiritual  and  everlasting 
kingdom.     If  this  leading  idea  is  kept  in  view,  it  will 
present  the  book  of  Acts  to  the  mind  as  in  scope  and 
aim  perfectly  akin  to  the  Gospels,  and  will  also  supply 
a  connecting  thread  to  bind  together  into  a  consistent 
whole  the  apparently  isolated  and  somewhat  occasional 
notices  it  contains.     Nor,  if  contemplated  in  the  light 
now  suggested,  will  it  appear  accidental,  that  the  his- 
tory should  terminate  with  Paul's  work  at  Rome,  as  it 
commences  with  the  work  of  the  twelve  in  Jerusalem  ; 
for  the  commission  of  Christ  to  his  ambassadors  was, 
tliat  they  should  preach  the  gospel  among  all  nations, 
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beginning  at  Jeniaalem  ;  and  in  Rome,  the  centre  and 
capital  of  the  heathen  world,  the  different  nations  might 
be  Haid  to  have  their  representation.  The  truth  of  the 
gospel,  when  once  fairly  planted  there,  might  well  be 
regarded  as  in  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  the  world. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  other  and  more  personal 
reasons  conspired  to  induce  the  evangelist  to  conclude 
his  narrative  when  it  reached  the  period  of  Paul^  im- 
prisonment at  Rome.  That  period  formed  a  sort  of 
terminating  point,  as  well  as  a  long  pause  in  the  apostle^s 
labours ;  and  we  can  easily  suppose  that  with  the  mate- 
rials collected  of  the  past,  and  amid  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future,  the  evangelist  might  deem  it  proper  to  bring 
his  account  to  a  close. 

When  we  turn  from  the  great  design  and  object  of 
the  book,  to  think  of  the  precise  period  and  order  of  its 
particular  parts,  many  difficulties  present  themselves. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  but  an  approximation  that  can 
be  attained ;  and  commentators  dififer  considerably  in 
respect  to  the  dates  they  assign  to  specific  facts.  Since 
the  careful  investigations  of  Wiesler,  however  (Chrono- 
logit  dea  Apostolucken  ZeitaUers)^  there  has  been  more 
of  general  agreement  as  to  the  leading  points.  Taking 
the  vulgar  era  of  our  Lord's  birth  as  three  or  four  years 
later  than  it  should  have  been,  we  may  say  the  history 
of  the  Acts  reaches  from  A.D.  30  to  a.d.  63.  The  per- 
secution connected  with  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
may  be  assigned  to  the  year  36  or  37 ;  the  council  at 
Jerusalem  to  decide  respecting  circumcision  probably 
took  place  about  the  year  60,  before  which  Paul's  first 
missionazy  tour  had  been  accomplished,  and  shortly  after 
which  his  second  tour  commenced.  It  was  during  the 
year  60  that  Felix  was  superseded  by  Festus,  at  which 
time  Paul  was,  and  had  for  two  years  ah^eady  been  in 
bonds.  In  the  following  year  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
continued,  with  the  degree  of  liberty  granted  him,  to 
preach  the  gospel  there  for  two  years  more ;  so  that 
about  the  year  63  the  sacred  historian  concluded  his 
narrative,  and  most  probably  about  the  same  period 
gave  it  forth  to  the  world. 

The  events  comprised  within  the  thirty-three  years 
over  which  the  history  stretches,  may  not  unnaturally 
be  ranged  under  three  great  divisions.  Paley,  in  his 
Evidences,  ch.  ix.,  has  adopted  this  division  (coupling 
it,  however,  with  quite  improbable  dates),  and  since  his 
time  it  has  been  very  commonly  recognized.  The  firtt 
period  embraces  the  strictly  Jewish  age  of  the  New 
Testament  church — the  period  during  which  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  was  confined  to  the  circumcision,  and 
the  converts  to  the  faith  consisted  only  of  believing 
Jews.  This  stage  reaches  to  the  death  of  Stephen, 
ch.  Tii .  and  probably  occupied  the  first  six  or  seven  years 
of  the  Church's  history.  The  second  stage — already 
prepared  for  by  the  nature  of  Stephen's  preaching — 
began  with  the  persecution  which  ensued  on  his  death, 
and  which  dispersed  many  of  the  disciples  through  Sa- 
maria and  Galilee,  and,  in  the  case  of  some,  as  far  as 
Antioch,  Cyprus,  and  Phenice.  Wherever  they  went, 
we  are  told,  "they  preached  the  word,"  and  with  a 
success  which  far  exceeded  their  expectations ;  but  it 
was  still  only  to  the  Jews,  ch.  xi.  10,  at  least  to  none  but 
the  circumcised ;  for  the  Samaritans  also  shared  in  the 
benefit,  though  they  held  only  a  sort  of  intermediate 
position  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  portions  of  the 
world.  But  in  this  case  they  were  reckoned  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  Jewish,  since  they  practised 
circumcision,  and  so  came  within  reach  of  the  gospel 


call,  as  then  understood.  At  the  close  of  this  period 
there  were  churches  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  also  in 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  Caesarea,  Antioch,  and  still  more 
distant  regions,  ch.  ix.  3i;  xi.  20, 21.  Another  and  third  era 
commences  with  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  family  of  Cornelius  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  which  were  probably  not  far  asunder,  though 
we  may  suppose  the  conversion  of  Paul  to  have  been 
somewhat  earlier.  Tlie  great  advance  now  made  was 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  simply 
eta  Gentiles ;  that  is,  without  having  submitted  to  cir- 
cumcision and  passed  tlux)ugh  the  Jewish  yoke.  The 
apostles  knew  from  the  first  our  Lord's  intention  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentile  portion 
of  mankind ;  the  original  commission  given  to  them 
before  he  left  the  world  was  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations^  nay,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
But  the  idea  seems  still  to  have  hung  upon  their  minds, 
that  to  receive  the  Christian  faith  the  Gentiles  must 
first  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Judaism.  Now,  however, 
by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  family  of  Cornelius, 
while  still  uncircumcised,  and  by  the  calling  of  one  who 
was  to  be  sent  as  an  apostle  especially  to  the  uncircum- 
cised Gentiles,  the  bonds  were  in  a  manner  burst,  and 
the  Church  entered  on  her  course  of  expansive  develop- 
ment and  world-wide  difiusion.  WitJi  the  exception 
of  the  circumstances  growing  out  of  this  important 
event  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  few  other  occurrences  about 
the  same  period,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Acts  are 
taken  up  in  tracing  the  progress  of  this  last  phase  of 
things,  as  connected  with  the  life  and  labours  of  him 
who  was  more  especially  charged  with  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

Beside  the  benefit  yielded  by  the  book  of  Acts  from 
the  account  preserved  in  it  of  these  successive  stages  in 
the  early  history  and  planting  of  the  Christian  church, 
it  contains  materials,  more  particularly  in  its  later  por- 
tion, of  immense  value  for  establishing  the  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  It 
has  been  by  means  of  a  minute  and  careful  comparison 
of  the  accounts  in  these  with  the  allusions  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  that  a  most  convincing,  and,  we  may  say,  an 
irrefragable  argument  has  been  formed  in  proof  of  the 
historical  verity  of  both.  It  is  to  Paley  that  the  honour 
is  due  of  exhibiting  this  proof,  and  establishing  the 
argument  groimded  on  it  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little 
to  be  supplied  ;  and  his  Horce  Paulina!  will  ever  remain 
a  monument  of  his  fine  discrimination,  practical  saga- 
city, and  solid  judgment.  If  the  original  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been  more  studied  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  this  work,  many  a 
vain  and  groundless  theory  would  have  been  checked 
in  the  bud. 

The  more  special  helps  for  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  book  of  Acts  are,  beside  the  general  com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  the  work  of  Baum- 
garten  already  referred  to,  now  translated,  and  forming 
part  of  Clark's  Foreign  Library — ^a  worit  in  some  parts 
fanciful,  in  others  prolix  and  involved,  but  abounding 
with  profound  thoughts,  and  pervaded  by  an  elevated 
spirit;  Biscoe  on  the  History  of  the  Acta  confirmed 
fram  other  authors;  Neander's  History  of  the  Planting 
of  the  Christian  ChurcJi  by  the  Apostles  (forming  part 
of  Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet);  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
the  Apostle  Paul-,  by  Conybeare  and  Howson ;  Wiesler's 
Chronologie;  HacketVB  Exegetical  Commentary;  Alex- 
I  ander's  Conimentary,  &c. 
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A'DAH  [omamtnty  comdiness]  occurs  as  ihe  name 
of  one  of  the  wives  of  Lamech,  Go.1t.i9;  and  also  one 
of  the  wives  of  Esau,  Oe.  xxxvi.  4.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  originally  called  Judith,  Ge.  xxwi.  34 ;  but,  in 
accordance  with  a  practice  quite  common  in  the  East, 
with  a  change  of  state  there  was  assumed  a  change  of 
name. 

ADAM  [to  be  red,  or,  as  some  put  it,  earth-red, 
ruddy],  the  name  given  to  oiur  first  parent,  and  from 
him  the  common  designation  in  Hebrew  of  mankind  at 
htfge.  It  seems  at  first  thought  somewhat  strange, 
that  the  head  of  the  human  family  should  have  received 
his  distinctive  name  from  the  affinity  which  he  had,  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  nature,  to  the  dust  of  the  earth  — 
that  he  should  have  been  called  A  dam,  as  being  taken 
in  his  bodily  part  from  adamah,  the  ground ;  the  more 
especially  as  the  name  was  not  assumed  by  man  him- 
self, but  imposed  by  God,  and  imposed  in  immediate 
connection  with  man's  destination  to  bear  the  imi^  of 
God: — '^And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  (Adam)  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  &c.  This  apparent 
incongruity  has  led  some,  in  particular  Richers  (Die 
SehSpfun<fs,  Paradieses  und  Sundfiuihea  Geachichte, 
p.  163),  to  adopt  another  etymology  of  the  term — to  make 
Adam   a  derivative  of  damah   (no'sT),    to  he  lUee^  to 

T  - 

raemble.  Delitzsch,  however,  in  his  Psychology  of  the 
Bible  (System  der  Bibl.  Psycholoyie,  p.  49),  has  objected 
to  this  view,  both  on  grammatical  and  other  grounds ; 
and  though  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  liis  grammatical 
objection  to  the  derivation  in  question,  yet  we  think  he 
puts  the  matter  itself  rightly,  and  thereby  justifies  the 
received  opinion.  Man  got  his  name  A  dam  from  the 
earth,  adamah,  not  becauie  of  its  being  his  character- 
istic dignity  that  God  made  him  after  his  image,  but 
because  of  this,  that  God  made  after  his  image  one  who 
had  been  taken  from  the  earth.  The  likeness  to  God 
man  had  in  common  with  the  angels,  but  that,  as  the 
possessor  of  this  likeness,  he  should  be  Adam — this  is 
what  brought  him  into  union  with  two  worlds — the 
world  of  spirit  and  the  world  of  matter — ^rendered  him 
the  centre  and  the  bond  of  all  that  had  been  made,  the 
fitting  topstone  of  the  whole  work  of  creation,  and  the 
motive  principle  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  precisely 
his  having  the  image  of  God  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that, 
while  made  somewhat  lower  than  the  angels,  he  occu- 
pies a  higher  position  than  they  in  respect  to  the  afiairs 
of  this  world,  Pr.  via.  s ;  He.  il.  5. 

To  pass,  however,  from  the  name  to  the  reality,  the 
account  given  of  Adam  in  Scripture  must  always  he 
interesting  and  important,  from  the  relation  in  which, 
as  the  first  man,  he  stands  to  all  the  families  and  gene- 
rations of  mankind.  In  this  respect  the  subjects  of  chief 
moment  connected  with  his  history  divide  themselves 
into  three  parts : — 1.  The  simple  fact  of  his  creation  at  a 
definite  stage  in  the  natural  history  of  the  world .  2 .  The 
state  in  which  he  was  created,  with  the  constitution 
of  things  under  which,  in  that  state,  he  was  placed. 
3.  The  loss  of  his  original  condition  by  transgression. 
and  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  thence 
arising. 

1 .  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  repre- 
sentation given  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  is,  that 
Adam  was  absolutely  the  first  man,  and  was  created 
by  the  direct  agency  of  God ;  that  this  act  of  creation, 
induding  the  immediately  subsequent  creation  of  Eve, 
▼aa  the  last  in  a  series  of  creative  acts,  which  extended 
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through  a  period  of  six  days  (whether  natural  6a,y%  or 
not  will  be  the  subject  of  future  inquiry  under  the 
article  Creation);  and  that,  as  everything  up  to  this 
consumnuiting  act  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  the 
future  support  and  well-being  of  man,  so,  when  Adam 
and  his  spouse  were  brought  into  being,  they  were 
placed  over  all  as  the  proper  heads  of  the  world,  and 
had  its  best  things  subordinated  to  their  use.  This 
scriptural  account  is,  of  course,  entirely  opposed  to  the 
atheistic  hypothesis,  which  denies  any  definite  begin- 
ning to  Uie  human  race,  but  conceives  the  successive 
generations  of  men  to  have  run  on  in  a  kind  of  infinite 
series,  to  which  no  beginning  can  be  assigned.  Such 
a  hypothesis,  originally  propounded  by  heathen  philo- 
sophers, has  also  been  asserted  by  the  more  extreme 
section  of  infidel  writers  in  Christian  times.  But  it 
will  scarcely  find  any  advocates  in  the  present  day. 
The  voice  of  tradition,  which,  in  all  the  more  ancient 
nations,  uniformly  points  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  hiunan  family,  has  now  re- 
ceived conclusive  attestations  from  learned  research  and 
scientific  inquiry.  Not  only  have  the  remains  of  human 
art  and  civilization,  the  more  they  have  been  explored, 
yielded  more  convincing  evidence  of  a  period  not  very 
remote  when  the  human  family  itself  was  in  infancy, 
but  the  languages  of  the  world  also,  when  carefully 
investigated  and  compared,  as  they  have  of  late  been, 
(Yoint  to  a  common  and  not  exceedingly  remote  origin. 
*'  It  is  no  longer  probable  only,"  says  Sir  William  Jones, 
"but  absolutely  certain,  that  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind proceeded  from  Iran  (in  Western  Asia)  as  from  a 
centre,  whence  they  nugrated  at  first  in  three  great 
colonies,  and  that  those  three  branches  grew  from  a 
common  stock  which  had  been  miracidously  preserved 
in  a  general  convulsion  and  inundation  of  this  globe." 
And  Bunsen,  writing  still  later,  states  it  as  "  the  result 
of  the  most  accurate  linguistic  inquiries,  that  a  regular, 
not  stray  coincidence  merely,  has  l)een  proved  to  exist 
between  three  great  families  of  language  spreading  from 
the  north  of  Europe  to  the  tropic  lands  of  Asia  and 
Africa — ^a  coincidence  not  in  radical  words  only,  but 
even  in  the  formative  words  and  inflections  which  per- 
vade their  whole  structure,  and  are  interwoven,  as  it 
were,  with  every  sentence  pronounced  in  each  of  their 
branches.  All  the  nations,"  he  adds,  "  which,  from  the 
dawn  of  history  to  our  days,  have  been  the  leaders 
of  civilization  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  must  con- 
sequently have  had  one  beginning."  The  same  conclu- 
sion substantially  is  reached  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  who, 
after  stating  what  has  already  lieen  accomplished  in 
this  department  of  learning,  expresses  his  conviction, 
<m  the  ground  alone  of  the  affinities  of  language,  that 
"  investigation  will  fully  confirm  what  the  great  apostle 
proclaimed  in  the  Areopagus,  that  God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth"  {New  Craiylus,  p.  19).  The  conclusion 
is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  results  that  have  been 
gained  in  the  region  of  natural  science.  The  most 
skilful  and  accomplished  naturalists — such  as  Cuvier, 
Blumenbach,  Pritchard — ^have  established  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  the  unity  of  the  human  family  as  a 
species  (see  particularly  Pritchard's  I/istm-y  of  At  an) ; 
and  those  who  have  prosecuted  geological  researches, 
while  they  have  found  remains  in  the  different  strata 
of  rocks  of  numberless  specicR  of  inferior  animals,  can 
point  to  no  human  petrifactions— none,  at  least,  but 
what  appear  in  some  comparatively  recent  and  local 
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formations— a  proof  that  man  ia  of  too  late  an  origin 
for  his  remains  to  have  mingled  with  those  of  the  ex- 
tinct animal  tribes  of  preceding  ages. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  by  the  creation,  lost  of  all,  of 
a  human  pair,  stands  accredited  and  estabUshed  by  the 
most  careful  investigations  of  human  reason.  Tradition, 
learning,  science,  in  their  nukttirest  form,  here  pour  in 
their  contributions  to  support  the  testimony  of  revela- 
tion. And  for  another  form  of  the  atheistic,  or  at  least 
antiscriptural  hypothesis,  that  the  human  family,  in- 
stead of  being  all  descended  from  one  pair,  may  have 
sprung  from  several  pairs  created  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe,  or  possibly  not  so  created,  but  developed  by 
spontaneous  generation  out  of  some  inferior  species  of 
the  animal  creation — as  regards  this  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  same  reasons  which  meet  the  otlier  form  of 
objection  are  equally  applicable  here ;  for  a  variety  of 
original  pairs  either  developed  or  created  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  tlie  established  result  of  a  single  species, 
at  once  essentially  different  from  all  others,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  knit  together  by  the  lx>nds  of  internal  affini- 
ties of  thought  and  speech,  and  issuing  from  a  common, 
not  very  remote  centre.  Science  generally  can  tell  of 
no  separate  creations  for  animals  of  one  and  the  same 
species;  and  while  all  geologic  history  is  full  of  the 
b^^innings  and  the  ends  of  species,  ^'it  exhibits  no 
genealogies  of  development*^  (Miller*8  Testimony  of  the 
Bocks,  p.  201).  So  that  the  natural  history  of  man  in  the 
Bible,  as  embodied  in  the  account  of  Adam's  creation 
and  its  results,  is  the  only  one  that  is  borne  out  by  the 
deductions  of  science  and  learning.  And  that,  when 
created,  he  must  have  been  formed  in  full  maturity,  as 
Adam  is  related  to  have  been,  was  a  necessity  arising 
from  the  very  conditions  of  existence.  To  have  1)een 
able  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  meet 
the  demands  of  nature,  and  provide  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  offiipring,  he  must  have  had  from  the 
first  what  others  can  acquire  only  by  degrees —the 
strength,  the  sagacity,  the  prudence,  which  belong  to 
the  manhood  of  life.  Had  he  been  created  otherwise, 
or  had  he  even  been  placed,  when  created,  in  a  situation 
ill  adapted  to  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  life, 
where  should  have  been  for  him  the  divine  wisdom  and 
beneficence  ?  And  how  could  existence  have  been  pre- 
served without  a  succession  of  miracles  ?  The  earth  at 
large  required  to  undergo  a  process  of  preparation,  in 
order  to  become  a  fit  habitation  for  a  being  of  such 
capacities  and  wants.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  parti- 
cular region  where  the  first  paront  of  the  human  family 
was  to  be  located,  must  also  have  required  (if  goodness 
presided  over  his  destiny)  to  be  the  most  select  and 
fertile  spot  within  its  bounds.  Accordingly,  when  God 
had  formed  man,  he  placed  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  he  had  specially  prepared  for  him,  with  fruitful 
herbs  and  trees,  and  whatever  was  good  for  food  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye. 

2.  We  turn  now  to  our  second  point  of  inquiry— the 
state  in  which  Adam  was  created,  and  the  constitution 
of  things  under  which  in  that  state  he  was  placed. 
The  introduption  of  Adam  and  Eve  last  in  the  order  of 
creation,  implies,  as  already  stated,  the  relative  supe- 
riority of  the  species  to  which  they  belonged ;  they 
appear  as  the  culmination  of  a  creative  series.  This 
impression  is  confirmed  and  deepenecl  by  both  the 
accounts  given  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  (venesis  of 
Adam*s  creation.     That  in  the  second  chapter,  which 


relates  more  especially  to  his  Ixxlily  organization  and 
his  animal  life,  still  indicates  his  place  to  be  above  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  "  And  the  Lord  God,*'  it 
is  said,  "formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul."  The  material,  indeed,  out  of 
which  the  formation  was  made,  is  earthly — "dust  of 
the  ground,"  though  of  that  ground  the  finer  particles  ; 
and  the  result  produced,  so  far  as  here  indicated,  is  not 
specifically  different  from  what  belonged  in  general  to 
the  animal  creation;  for  in  the  case  of  the  inferior 
orders  also,  it  is  given,  eh.  L  24,  as  the  result  of  the  creative 
act,  that  each  after  its  kind  became  **  a  living  soul,"  or 
"living  creature,"  as  our  English  Bible  there  renders 
the  Hebrew  phrase.  We  may  not^  therefore,  say  that 
God's  having  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  thereby  made  him  a  living  soul  or  creature,  of 
itself  rendered  him  essentially  higher  and  better  than 
the  orders  that  preceded  him.  But  still  there  is  a 
manifest  difference,  and  on  his  side  a  marked  superiority 
— not  merely  in  his  being  produced  as  the  last  and 
crowning  act  of  the  creative  energy  of  Grod,  but  also  in 
the  very  mode  and  style  of  his  creation.  The  living 
creatures  generally,  which  were  formed  to  dwell  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  are  represented  as  coming  forth 
from  the  earth  when  impregnated  with  the  creative 
power  of  God*s  Spirit,  and  assuming  as  they  rose  into 
\yemg  their  severally  distinctive  forms,  like  so  many 
items  in  a  great  mass  of  animal  existence.  But  in  the 
case  of  man  it  is  not  the  spirit- impregnated  earth  that 
brings  forth ;  it  is  God  himself  who  takes  of  the  earth, 
and  by  a  separate  individualizing  act,  fasliions  his 
frame,  and  breathes  into  it  directly  from  himself  the 
breath  of  life  ; — a  distinct  personality,  and  in  the  attri- 
butes of  that  personality,  a  closer  relationship  to  God, 
a  form  of  being  that  might  fitly  be  designated  "  God's 
offitpring,"  Ac.  xvii.  28.  This  is  plainly  what  the  narrative 
of  Adam's  creation  ascribes  to  him,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  And  so  it  was  understood 
by  Elihu,  in  Job  xxxiii.  4,  when  he  said,  "  The  Spirit 
of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  me  life" — i.e.  so  made  and  so  enlivened 
me,  that  I  have  in  me  somewhat  that  is  of  God,  an<l 
can  again  give  it  forth  for  the  understanding  and  profit 
of  others. 

This,  however,  becomes  still  more  plain — the  incom- 
parable greatness  and  superiority  of  nature  in  Adam, 
and  through  him  in  humanity  at  large,  impresses  itself 
upon  us  yet  more  forcibly  in  the  other  account  of  his 
creation,  which  has  for  its  leading  aim  the  exhibition  of 
that  wherein  he  differed  from  the  inferior  creatures. 
After  the  earth,  at  the  divine  bidding,  had  brought 
forth  these,  the  Lord  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion," 
&c.  "So  God  created  num  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them."  Here  the  prominent  point  obviously  is,  not 
man's  relation  to  the  living  creaturehood,  but  his  rela- 
tion, as  the  highest  of  earthly  creatures,  to  God — the 
resemblance  of  the  created  to  the  Creator.  And  in 
giving  expression  to  this,  it  will  be  observed,  two  terms 
are  used,  "in  our  imager  after  our  Ukeness,^^  which, 
though  nearly  related  in  meaning,  are  not  quite  iden- 
tical. The  one  has  respect  more  to  the  form,  the  other 
to  the  substance  or  ground  on  which  that  form  is  based; 
man  was  constituted  in  his  being  the  shadow  (so  tzdtm 
originally  imports),  the  visible  reflex  of  God,  and,  in 
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order  io  be  thb,  he  received  the  impreaa  of  his  likeness. 
It  may  seem  to  savotu*  of  the  cunal  to  speak  of  a  form 
in  God,  as  if  it  ascribed  to  him  something  like  corporeal 
lineaments.  But  possibly  such  an  impression  only 
arises  from  our  imperfect  conception  of  spirit,  which, 
while  opposed  to  corporeiety,  may  be  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  form;  and  certainly,  what  seems  implied  here 
as  to  form  in  God,  is  in  other  parts  of  iScripture  dis- 
tinctly indicated ;  as  when  the  Psalmist  gives  vent  to 
the  expectation  of  his  hearty  in  the  words,  *'  I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  form :"  for  so  it  should 
be  rendered,  Pt  xtIL  is.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
resemblance  to  Deity,  in  which  man  was  made,  has 
i«^)ect>  primarily  and  f undamentaUy,  to  the  soul ;  like 
God  he  was  formed  with  an  intelligent,  rational  spirit, 
with  an  tmderstanding  and  a  wiU  of  its  own,  capable  of 
going  forth  in  free  and  controlling  agency  upon  all 
around  it,  and  disposed  by  the  innate  bent  of  its  facul- 
ties to  employ  its  powers  to  wise  and  righteous  ends. 
The  implantation  of  such  a  spirit  in  man  is  what  ren- 
dered him  as  by  right  of  nature,  the  lord  of  this  lower 
world,  and,  as  such,  the  representative  of  Deity.  But 
a  spirit  so  formed  required  for  its  calling  and  destiny  a 
corresponding  framework — ^a  body  skilfully  adapted  to 
be  the  organ  of  its  communications  with  the  external 
world,  to  express  its  feelings  and  execute  its  purpcess  ; 
so  that  if  his  spirit  is  the  immediate  likeness  or  image 
of  God,  his  body  is  the  image  of  that  image ;  and  in 
what  he  does  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  body 
—in  the  acted  results  of  his  thoughts  and  inclinations 
— there  was  from  the  first  designed  to  be,  and  there 
should  in  reality  ever  have  been,  exlubited  a  shadow  of 
Godhead. 

Such,  according  to  the  account  in  Genesis,  is  the  high 
place  assigned  in  the  work  of  creation  to  man,  primarily 
as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  and  secondarily  as 
possessing  a  fitting  bodily  organization.  As  the  two  I 
were  by  the  divine  Architect  linked  together  into  one  ' 
compound  personal  being,  so  in  both  man  holds  the  ' 
same  relative  superiority ;  in  his  bodily  structure,  not  j 
less  than  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  he  is  the  j 
cn)wning  act  and  issue  of  creation.  And  it  is  sing^ular,  . 
that  in  this  respect  also  modem  science  lends  its  confir- 
mation to  the  handwriting  of  Moses.  It  has  discov- 
ered, by  searching  into  the  remains  of  preceding  ages 
and  generations  of  living  creatures,  that  there  has  been 
a  manifest  progress  in  the  succession  of  beings  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth— a  progress  in  the  direction  of  an 
increasing  resemblance  to  the  existing  forms  of  being, 
and  in  particular  to  man.  The  human  form  was  the 
archetypal  idea  or  exemplar  that  was  from  the  first  in 
the  divine  mind,  and  which,  by  successive  acts  of  crea- 
tion, it  was  ever  approximating,  till  the  period  of  full 
realization  arrived.  But  the  connection  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later,  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect,  is 
not  that  of  direct  lineage  or  parental  descent,  as  if  it 
came  in  the  way  merely  of  natural  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Tlie  connection,  as  Agassiz  has  said  in  his 
Principles  of  Zoologij,  ''is  of  a  higher  and  immaterial 
nature ;  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  view  of  the  Creator 
himself,  whose  aim  in  forming  the  earth,  in  allowing  it 
to  undeigo  the  successive  changes  which  geology  has 
pointed  out,  and  in  creating  successively  all  the  differ- 
ent types  of  animals  which  have  passed  away,  was  to 
introduce  man  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Man  it 
the  end  toward  which  the  animal  creation  has  tended 
from  the  Jirst  appeai*ance  of  the  first  palaeozoic  fishes.** 


Thus  there  appears  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
works  of  God  in  nature  and  his  operations  in  grace ; 
the  earlier  creations  typified  man,  much  as  afterwards 
the  earlier  dispensations  typified  the  God- man.  ''The 
advent  of  man,  simply  as  such,  was  the  great  event 
prefigured  during  the  old  geologic  ages.  The  advent 
of  that  divine  Man,  *  who  hath  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,^  was  the  great 
event  prefigured  during  the  historic  ages.  It  is  these 
two  grand  events,  equally  portions  of  one  sublime 
scheme,  originated  when  God  took  counsel  with  himself 
in  the  depths  of  eternity,  that  bind  together  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future — the  geologic  with  the  patriarchal  and 
the  Christian  ages,  and  all  together  with  that  new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  the  last  of  many  creations,  in 
which  there  shall  be  'no  more  death  nor  curse,  but  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it,  and  his 
sertants  shall  serve  him.'" — (Miller's  Testimony  of  the 
Bocks,  p.  216.) 

The  divine  record  says  nothing  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Adam  when  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator ;  but  fashioned,  as  he  was,  by  the  inmiediate 
agency  of  God,  and  standing  chief  among  the  produc- 
tions which  were  all  pronounced  "very  good,"  we 
cannot  doubt  that  in  form  and  aspect  he  belonged  to 
the  liighest  type  of  humanity.  The  region,  too,  where, 
according  to  all  the  indications  of  modem  research  as 
well  as  of  ancient  tradition,  the  human  family  had  its 
first  local  habitation,  favours  the  supposition.  The  exact 
site  of  Paradise  has,  by  subsequent  changes  on  the  earth's 
surface,  been  hopelessly  placed  teyond  the  reach  of  our 
investigations,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  lay 
somewhere  within  that  district  of  Western  Asia  in 
which  the  Caucasian  territory  is  situated ;  and  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  times  the  Caucasian 
type  of  man  has  always  been  placed  by  naturalists  in 
the  highest  rank.  The  sculptured  figures  in  the  ancient 
Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  even  Egyptian  remains  bear 
much  of  this  cast ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  offshoots  of 
the  original  race  receded  from  that  Caucasian  centre, 
and  planted  themselves  in  the  more  distant  extremities 
of  the  globe,  they  became  deteriorated  in  appearance. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  that  we 
know,  and  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  first  pair 
were,  even  in  a  physical  respect,  cast  in  the  finest 
mould  of  humanity,  and  that  there  is  more  than  poet- 
ical sentiment  in  the  delineation  of  Milton,  when  he 
described  them  as 

"  the  loreliest  pair 
That  ever  yet  in  love's  enibraoes  met ; 
Aduni,  the  goodliest  mau  of  meu  since  bom. 
His  sons;  the  fain^t  of  her  daughters,  Eve." 
That  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  Adam 
was  correspondingly  high  is  still  more  certain— it  is 
matter  of  positive   revelation.     The  divinely-formed 
image  of  Godhead,  like  every  workmanship  of   God, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  in  its  own  nature  perfect 
— "very  good" — especially  in  those  higher  elements 
which  constitute  the  distinctive  excellence  of  man,  and 
the  more  peculiar  resemblance  of  Deity.     Hence  it  is 
written,  "God  made  man  upright  " — intellectually  and 
morally  a  pattern  man ;  nothing  awry  in  his  constitu- 
tion or  character ;  the  powers  of  his  nature  rightly 
balanced,  and  hence  clear  in  his  perceptions,  solid  in  his 
judgment ;  above  all,  sound  and  healthful  in  the  spiri- 
tual temperament  of  his  soul.     The  evidence  of  this 
appears  in  the  whole  account  given  of  Adam's  prim- 
eval condition.     God  familiarly  converses  with  him,  as 
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finding  in  him  a  fit  image  and  representative  of  himself ; 
and  Adam  proves  capable  of  understanding,  and  learn- 
ing from  his  divine  Teacher.  Not  only  does  he  enter 
intelligently  into  the  instructions  given  him  respecting 
his  business  and  calling  in  the  garrlen  of  Eden,  but  the 
Lord  caused  the  inferior  creatures  that  had  been  made 
to  come  before  him,  "  to  see  what  he  would  call  them ; 
and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that 
was  the  name  thereof."  The  meaning  plainly  is,  that 
the  Lo^  knew  he  had  discernment  to  perceive  the  dis- 
tinctive natures  of  each,  and  the  skill  needed  to  express 
this  in  appropriate  designations;  a  reach  of  thought, 
and  especially  a  power  of  embodying  thought  in  utter- 
ance, which  many  have  deemed  too  high  for  primeval 
man !  But  in  this  they  are  again  rebuked  by  Uie  pro- 
founder  philosophy  of  recent  times,  which  justly  refuses 
to  take  its  gauge  of  original  and  proper  humanity  from 
the  half- brutalized  forms  of  savage  life.  ''According 
to  my  fullest  conviction,"  says  William  von  Humboldt, 
one  of  the  greatest  students  of  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage, "speech  must  be  regarded  as  immediately  in- 
herent in  man ;  for  it  is  altogether  inexplicable  aa  the 
work  of  his  understanding  in  its  simple  consciousness. 
We  are  none  tlie  better  for  allowing  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  for  its  invention.  There  could  be 
no  invention  of  language  unless  its  type  already  existed 
in  the  human  understanding."  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
ever, man  did  not  need  actually  to  invent ;  he  had  but 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  divine  Teacher.  God, 
acconling  to  the  inspired  record,  first  spake,  addressing 
himself  to  that  type  of  language  which  was  imprinted 
on  the  human  soul,  and  Adam  caught  up  the  lesson ; 
he  formed  his  speech  after  the  pattern  set  him  by  God. 
And  looking,  as  Adam  could  then  do,  into  the  nature 
of  things  with  a  cloudless  intellect  and  an  untroubled 
bosom,  the  language  in  which,  as  deputed  lord  of  crea- 
tion, he  designated  the  various  creatures  presented  to 
him,  we  may  well  conceive,  was  most  aptly  significant 
of  the  respective  qualities  of  each,  and  afforded  ample 
illustration  of  his  own  quick  discernment  and  pene- 
trating insight. 

But  the  survey  which  Adam  was  thus  called  to  take 
of  the  inferior  creation  served,  in  another  respect,  to 
bring  out  his  high  position ;  for,  while  he  saw  in  the 
creatures  qualities  fitted  to  subserve  his  purposes,  and 
BO  far  must  have  looked  upon  them  with  complacency, 
he  recognized,  at  the  same  time,  their  essential  inferior- 
ity to  himself — in  none  of  them  was  there  found  a 
nature  like  his  own,  or  an  individual  fitted  to  be  a  meet 
associate  for  him.  Yet  they  had  each  their  own  proper 
associates — the  male  with  his  female ;  and  the  thought 
could  scarcely  fail  to  press  itself  on  his  bosom,  why 
should  he  not  also,  amid  the  wealth  of  creation,  have  a 
mate  provided  for  him  "i  The  bountiful  Author  of  his 
being,  however,  was  himself  conscious  of  this  need,  and 
proceeded  to  meet  it  in  a  manner  alike  singular  and 
edifying.  He  did  not  set  about  an  entirely  new  crea- 
tion, which  would  have  marred  the  unity  of  the  pair, 
as  together  representing  complete  humanity,  and  would 
also  have  exhibited  woman  in  an  attitude  of  too  great 
isolation  and  independence ;  but  He  cast  Adam  into  a 
profound  sleep,  during  the  unconsciousness  of  which  a 
rib  was  taken  from  his  body,  and  formed  into  a  woman; 
thus,  in  the  very  mode  of  her  formation,  imaging  her 
true  position  and  calling  in  relation  to  man— first  her 
secondary  and  dependent  place,  as  derived  from  him, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  entering  as  a  liandmaid  into 


the  sphere  already  occupied  by  him — then,  her  finer 
susceptibilities  and  more  delicate  structure,  as  fashioned 
out  of  matter  refined  into  human  flesh;  and,  finally, 
her  adaptation  for  awakening  and  reciprocating  the 
tenderer  feelings  of  nature,  as  having  been  developed 
from  that  part  of  Adam^s  body  which  lies  near  to  and 
envelopes  the  heart.  These  were  great  and  fundamen- 
tal lessons  for  all  times.  And  Adam  again  discovered 
his  high  intelligence  and  profound  discernment^  when, 
on  the  presentation  to  him  of  this  fitting  partner,  he  at 
once  exclaimed,  "This  now  is  bone — (or  more  exactly, 
"this  is  the  time,"  spoken  in  contrast  to  preceding 
occasions,  when  nothing  suitable  was  found,  "this  is 
the  time,  bone") — of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh." 
So,  as  he  had  given  names  to  the  other  creatures, 
expressive  of  their  respective  natures,  he  does  the  same 
also  with  his  wife : — "  She  shall  be  called  woman  (iiha), 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  man  {ith) ;"  that  is,  her 
name,  indicative  of  her  nature  and  her  place,  must  bear 
the  impress  of  him  from  whom  she  iuw  been  derived — 
her  standing  must  still  be  in  closest  connection  with 
him,  and  in  dependent,  though  free  and  willing,  subjec- 
tion to  him. 

Now,  that  this  corporeal  and  intellectual  elevation 
was  accompanied  with  entire  moral  purity,  appears,  not 
only  from  the  capacity  shown  for  tree  intercourse  with 
Grod,  and  the  disposition  to  fall  in  with  all  his  arrange- 
ments, but  also  from  the  express  statement  respecting 
both,  that  "  they  were  naked,  and  were  not  ashamed." 
In  other  words,  they  had  no  consciousness  of  guilt ; 
sin,  as  yet,  wrought  not  in  their  bosoms,  and  they  were 
not  afraid  lest  their  naked  bodies  should  disclose  what 
they  would  wish  to  have  concealed.  Truth  alone  was 
in  their  inward  parts — the  truth  of  pure  and  holy  love ; 
and  nothing  but  this  could  be  mirrored  in  the  features 
or  the  movements  of  their  external  frames. 

Such,  according  to  the  sacred  narrative,  was  man's  ' 
original  state ;  and  in  regard  to  the  constitution  under 
which  he  was  placed,  it  was,  first  of  all,  one  of  high 
privilege  and  enjoyment.  His  relative  means  and  ad- 
vantages corresponded  to  his  elevated  personal  condi- 
tion. The  lordship  of  all  was  committed  to  him ;  and 
the  region  in  which  he  was  to  have  the  seat  of  his  do- 
minion, the  garden  formed  for  his  immediate  occupa- 
tion, was  emphatically  a  region  of  life  and  blessing. 
Copious  and  refreshing  streams  watered  it ;  herbs  and 
trees  of  every  kind,  fitted  to  minister  to  his  support  and 
gratification,  grew  within  its  borders ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  tree  of  life,  capable,  whether  by  inherent  virtue 
or  by  sacramental  grace,  to  sustain  life  in  undecaying 
freshness  and  vigour ;  so  that  provision  was  made,  not 
only  for  the  preservation  of  his  being,  but  also  for  the 
dew  of  his  youth  ever  abiding  on  him.  But»  secondly, 
along  with  this,  his  position  was  one  of  responsibility 
and  action.  He  was  not  to  dwell  in  an  idle  and  luxu< 
rious  repose.  The  garden  itself  was  to  be  kept  and 
dressed,  that  it  might  yield  to  him  of  the  abundance 
and  variety  which  it  was  capable  of  affording ;  and 
from  this,  as  a  select  and  blessed  centre,  he  was  to  ope- 
rate by  degrees  upon  the  world  around,  and  tvbdue  it 
to  himself— make  it  a  sort  of  extended  paradise.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  work  thus  devolved  upon  him, 
if  the  original  constitution  of  things  had  stood,  would 
have  involved  no  toilsome  or  oppressive  hibour,  but 
merely  regular  and  active  employment,  such  as  is  need- 
ful for  the  healthful  condition  of  the  human  frame  itself, 
and  the  happy  play  of  all  its  faculties ;  and  it  implied. 
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besides,  the  dignity  and  honour  of  being  a  fellow- worker 
with  God,  in  carrying  the  appointed  theatre  of  man's 
existence  to  the  degree  of  pOTfeetion  which  potentially, 
indeed,  but  not  yet  actually,  belonged  to  it.  Finally, 
there  was  in  Adam^s  original  position  the  danger  in- 
herent in  the  possession  of  a  will  entirely  free,  and 
having  within  its  reach  an  evil  as  well  as  a  good. 
The  charge,  to  keep  the  garden,  in  part  betokened 
this,  as  it  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  some  unholy  in- 
trurion  being  attempted  on  the  order  of  (lod  and  the 
well-being  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  a  tree,  beside 
the  tree  of  life,  designated  **  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,"  still  more  distinctly  betokened  it ; 
and,  most  of  all,  the  explicit  charge  given  concerning 
this  tree  : — "Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Whether  the  tree  might 
possess  in  itself  noxious  properties,  which,  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  its  fruit,  would  by  natural  efficacy  work 
the  fatal  issue  here  threatened — or  whether  it  was  an 
innocuous  tree,  set  up  merely  as  the  test  of  allegiance, 
so  that  the  infliction  of  death  should  come  simply  as  a 
moral  result  through  the  special  visitation  of  God — may 
be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  doubtful ;  though  tlie 
analogy  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  seems  to  have  had 
quite  peculiar  life- sustaining  virtue  implanted  in  it, 
Go.  ill.  22,  and  Uie  further  analogy  of  God's  dealings  gen- 
erally, in  which  entirely  arbitrary  appointments,  not 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
made,  appear  to  favour  the  supposition  of  some  inherent 
noxiousness  in  the  tree  of  knowledge  itself.  Either 
way,  however,  tlie  existence  of  this  tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden,  with  the  condition  and  penalty  hung  over 
it,  the  perfect  freedom  granted  to  Adam  to  keep  or 
violate  the  condition,  and  the  foreknown  results  in 
which  this  constitution  of  things  was  to  issue,  involves 
the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  which  must 
ever  remain  for  man,  in  the  present  life,  an  inscrutable 
mystery.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  of  that  question, 
and  looking  simply  to  matters  as  they  stood,  it  is  clear 
that  God  saw  meet  to  suspend  the  whole  of  Adam's 
state  and  prospects  on  an  alternative — but  an  alterna- 
tive which  imposed  no  hardship,  and  in  which  he  was 
at  perfect  lib^y  to  take  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as 
his  own  heart  might  incline.  A  certain  negcUive  disad- 
vantage merely  attended  the  side  of  obedience;  he 
could  not  know  evil,  as,  perhaps,  it  was  known  by 
superior  intelligences,  if  he  abstained  from  partaking  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge ;  but,  in  the  fulness  of  blessing 
around  him,  and  the  active  operations  in  which  his 
nature  might  find  genial  employment,  there  was  enough 
to  satisfy  every  just  desire,  and,  with  the  plenteousness 
of  what  he  had,  to  prevent  any  craving  desire  for  what 
his  heavenly  Father  thought  fit  to  withhold.  Granting, 
therefore,  that  somehow  opportunity  and  freedom  to  sin 
were  to  be  given  to  man,  and  that  the  alternative  of 
falling  through  sin,  as  well  as  of  standing  through 
righteousness,  must  have  been  placed  before  him,  wc 
cannot  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  done  on  a  les.s 
exceptionable  footing,  or  coupled  with  an  easier  condi- 
tion. 

'6.  The  sacred  narrative  does  not  inform  us  how  long  ! 
Adam  and  his  partner  continued  in  their  original  state. 
From  no  child,  however,  having  been  bom  to  them  till 
after  they  had  lost  it,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the 
unfaUen  period  could  not  have  been  of  very  long  dura- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  the  fallen  state,  with  its  disastrous 


results,  which  has  now  become  the  normal  one  for  man- 
kind at  their  entrance  into  the  world,  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents  has  acquired  for  their  posterity  the  most 
painful  interest.  The  history  is  a  very  brief  one,  and 
in  that  respect  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  vastness 
and  multiplicity  of  its  results.  The  story  begins  by 
telling  us  of  the  serpent,  that  there  was  a  subtlety  or 
cunning  in  it  above  the  other  beasts  of  the  field ;  and 
as  the  story  proceeds,  and  informs  us  how  the  serpent's 
subtlety  displayed  itself,  the  impression  is  forced  upon 
our  minds,  that  there  were  in  it  more  than  bestial  pro- 
perties— that  the  serpent  was  but  the  cover  and  instru- 
ment of  a  higher  power ;  for  the  part  acted  by  it  here 
lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  things  properly  belonging  to  it, 
or  to  any  other  beast  of  the  field.  A  broad  line  of 
demarcation  separated  the  whole  of  them  from  Adam, 
as  Adam  himself  had  recognized  when  the  creatures 
passed  in  review  before  him:  none  of  them  were  capable 
of  becoming  associates  to  him,  or  holding  discourse  of 
reason.  Here,  however,  the  serpent  gets  the  faculty  of 
speech— imperfectly,  it  might  be,  and  no  doubt  actually 
was,  as  compared  with  man's — ^yet  such  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  intelligent  utterance,  and  talking  fanuliarly 
with  Eve.  Not  only  so,  but  the  thought  suggested  in 
what  was  spoken  was  a  thought  of  evil,  first  reflecting 
discredit  on  the  goodness  of  God,  as  if  he  had  withheld 
from  man  what  was  in  itself  good,  and  then,  when  Eve 
interposed  the  threatened  penalty  of  death  as  a  bar  to 
the  proposed  eating  of  the  fruit,  directly  denying  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  a  penalty,  as  God  had 
declared  This  betokened  both  an  exercise  of  intelli- 
genoe  and  a  spirit  of  malice  in  the  serpent,  such  as 
could  not  properly  belong  to  any  of  the  creatures  which 
were  not  made  in  the  image  of  God's  rational  nature, 
and  yet  were  in  their  own  place  very  good.  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  both  in 
their  sacred  and  their  rabbinical  writings,  held  Satan 
to  have  been  here  the  prime  agent ;  so  that  the  name 
of  the  old  serpent,  tlie  dragon,  and  such  like,  came  to 
he  synonymous  with  the  deceiver,  or  the  devil.  The 
allusions  of  New  Testament  scripture  confirm  this  view 
of  the  matter ;  in  particular,  our  Lord's  words  to  the 
Jews,  Jn.  vlii.  44:  ''Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and 
the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.  He  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  liis  own  :  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
it.''  The  connecting  thus  the  charge  of  murder  with 
lying,  as  the  means  by  which  the  evil  was  accomplished, 
and  representing  this  combination  of  falsehood  and 
murder  as  having  been  manifested  from  the  beginning, 
clearly  points  to  the  history  of  the  fall,  and  identifies 
the  part  tliere  ascribed  to  the  serpent  with  the  agency 
of  the  devil.  So  also  does  the  allusion  of  the  apostle 
Paul  in  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  where  the  beguiling  of  Eve  by  the 
serpent  through  subtlety  is  connected  with  the  deceitful 
working  of  satanic  agents  generally,  and  in  particular 
with  Satan's  transforming  lumself  into  an  angel  of 
light,  Ter.  12-1.3.  Compare  also  such  passages  as  Mat.  iii. 
7;  1  Jn.  iii.  8 ;  Re.  xii.  9  ;  in  which  the  same  allusion 
is  manifest. 

We  are  warranted  to  assume,  then,  that  the  prime 
actor  in  the  history  of  the  fall  on  the  side  of  evil  was 
Satan  under  the  disguise  of  the  serpent — some  such 
disguise  being  necessary  in  the  yet  uncomipt  world, 
that  the  temptation  might  acquire  the  requisite  body 
and  form.     Under  tliis  wicked  agency  the  evil  began 
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by  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things — raising 
a  beast  of  the  field  out  of  its  proper  place,  leading  the 
irrational  to  presume  to  advise  and  guide  the  rational. 
And  as  it  began,  so  it  proceeded ;  for  there  was  another 
inversion  of  the  proper  order,  in  the  wonwn — whose  name 
and  calling  alike  bound  her  to  follow  and  not  to  lead, 
to  act  in  connection  with  and  dependence  upon  her 
husband,  not  in  disr^ard  and  despite  of  him — of  her 
own  will  venturing  to  partake  of  the  tree,  and  thereafter 
persuading  him  to  follow  her  example.  The  weaker 
thus,  in  violation  of  Heaven's  fixed  appointment,  usur- 
ped the  place  of  the  stronger  vessel,  and  in  the  very 
quarter  of  danger  and  conflict  assumed  the  province  of 
giving  law  and  counsel,  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  it. 
The  woman,  by  improperly  yielding  to  her  own  more 
impulsive  nature— the  man  by  not  less  improperly 
yielding  to  the  direction  and  example  of  his  wife — both 
by  losing  hold  of  the  eternal  truthfulness  of  Gtyi's  Word, 
and  depai^ing  from  the  order  he  had  prescribed  for 
their  observance,  fell  from  their  high  estate,  and  in- 
volved themselves  in  guilt,  shame,  and  death.  The 
consequences  soon  became  apparent.  The  guilty  pair 
presently  knew  that  they  were  naked ;  consciousness  of 
sin  made  them  dread  lest  indications  of  irregular  desire 
should  appear  in  the  imveiled  body ;  and  they  sought 
to  cover  their  nakedness  with  garments  of  fig-leaves. 
But  still  they  were  not  protected ;  for  the  sound  of  the 
divine  footsteps  in  the  garden  awoke  the  cry  of  guilt 
in  their  bosoms,  and  they  fled  into  the  covert  of  the 
trees  to  hide  themselves.  But  this  also  failed;  and 
they  were  dragged  forth  to  receive  the  fatal  sentence, 
which  doomed  them  and  all  their  posterity  to  suffering 
and  death,  tempered,  however,  by  the  blessed  promise 
that  mercy  was  to  arrest  the  full  execution  of  the 
penalty — that  the  woman  should  give  birth  to  a  seed 
which  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  in  other  words, 
should  have  an  ofispring,  by  and  in  whom  the  evil  now 
introduced  should  be  again  abolished,  and  the  author 
of  the  evil  himself  crushed  in  his  dominion.  The  pro- 
mise undoubtedly  implied  a  spiritual  victory — deliver- 
ance not  simply  from  the  effects  of  the  fall,  but  also 
from  the  sin  and  guilt,  in  which  the  essence  of  the  evil 
and  the  triumph  of  the  tempter  really  stood ;  so  that 
the  promised  reversion  of  the  evil  necessarily  carried 
redemption,  in  the  higher  sense,  in  its  bosom.  And 
on  the  ground  of  the  redemption  thus  dimly  indicated 
in  the  first  promise,  the  Lord  gave  the  fallen  pair 
a  real  clothing — a  clothing  of  skins,  derived  from  slain 
victims,  and  fitted  to  serve  as  a  suitable  covering  for 
their  bodies,  because  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  life  had 
already  been  taken  as  a  covering  for  their  guilt.  {See 
Sacrifice.) 

With  the  introduction,  however,  of  this  new  consti- 
tution of  grace  and  hope  for  the  fallen,  the  pristine  state 
of  things,  even  in  outward  form  and  appearance,  had 
of  necessity  to  be  abolished.  Having  lost  the  righteous- 
ness with  which  access  to  the  tree  of  life  was  inseparably 
connected,  Adam  had  also  to  lose  his  place  in  Paradise, 
the  gate  of  which  was  thenceforth  barred  against  him ; 
and  in  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life  there  was  planted  a 
flaming  sword,  to  guard  against  intrusion  into  the 
sacred  territory ;  while  cherubim  of  glory  took  the  place 
of  man  within,  and  kept  up  the  testimony  from  God, 
that  the  living  creaturehood  of  earth,  and  pre-eminently 
man,  its  constituted  head,  were  yet  destined  to  occupy 
the  region  of  pure  and  blessed  life.  {See  Chebubim.) 
All  that  we  are  told  further  of  Adam  and  his  partner 


is  associated  with  the  bestowal  of  a  succession  of  names. 
First  of  all,  a  new  name  was  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife : 
'^He  called  his  wife's  name  £vE  {Ufe)^  because  she  was 
mother  of  all  living."  It  was  the  expression  of  faith 
and  hope  amid  the  gloom  and  desolation  of  the  fall. 
Life,  it  virtually  said,  is  yet  to  prevail  in  the  midst  of 
death,  yea,  and  rise  above  it;  she  who  has  been  the 
occasion  of  letting  in  the  power  of  the  adversaiy  to 
destroy  is  now,  through  God's  grace,  to  be  the  channel 
of  introducing  a  seed  of  life  and  blessing.  The  name 
therefore,  as  has  been  justly  said  by  Delitzsch,  "  bears 
the  impress  of  the  promise ;  it  stands  in  contradistinction 
to  the  original  uAa  (woman),  a  proper  name,  and  desig- 
nates the  peculiar  individual  position  of  this  first  of 
women,  in  reference  to  the  entire  future  of  the  history 
of  salvation."  The  next  name  imposed  was  that  given 
to  the  first-bom  of  the  human  family,  Caik  \gotten] ; 
given  by  Eve,  however,  it  would  seem,  rather  than  by 
Adam,  and  apparently  indicating  her  confidence  that 
she  had  already  got  the  commencement  of  that  seed 
of  blessing  which  was  to  be  truly  a  divine  gift,  and  was 
to  prevail  over  the  tempter.  Sad  experience  came  in 
to  correct  this  natural  and  joyful  expectation ;  it  taught 
both  father  and  mother,  by  terrible  deeds  of  sin,  that 
in  the  bosom  of  their  own  ofibpring  there  was  to  be  a 
serpent's,  as  well  as  a  woman's  seed,  and  that  the  former 
wan  even  to  have  for  a  time  the  precedence  in  place  and 
power.  Abel  [emptiness,  vanity]  was  the  name  given 
to  the  next  child,  Uiough  we  are  not  told  for  what  pre- 
cise reason  it  was  imposed,  nor  at  what  particular  time, 
but  most  probably  it  came  (as  already  suggested  under 
the  life  of  Abel)  after  his  untimely  end,  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  grief  and  disappointment  which  it  oc- 
casioned in  the  hearts  of  the  parents.  But  the  next 
name  reverses  the  picture,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series,  on  account  of  the  cheering  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  state  and  feelings  of  these  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  family.  When  another  son  was 
given  to  them  after  the  death  of  Abel,  they  called  his 
name  Seth  [set  or  appointed] ;  *'  for  God  had  appointed 
them  another  seed  instead  of  Abel  whom  Cain  slew,'* 
Q9.U.25.  And  in  the  genealogical  chain  which  links 
together  Adam  and  Christ,  and  of  which  the  first  grand 
division  is  given  in  ch.  v.,  it  is  this  son  whom  Adam 
and  his  wife  called  Seth,  that  was  accounted  to  them 
for  a  seed ;  ''  as  if  his  progeny  before  this  were  not  to 
be  reckoned ;  the  child  of  grace  had  perished,  and  the 
other  in  a  sense  was  not.  Adam,  therefore,  is  here 
distinctly  placed  at  the  head  of  a  spiritual  of&pring — 
himself  with  his  partner  the  first  link  in  the  grand  chain 
of  blessing." — {Typology,  of  Scripture,  i.  276).  Other 
sons  and  daughters,  we  are  told,  were  bom  to  Adam, 
though  no  specific  information  is  given  respecting  them ; 
and  his  whole  term  of  life  is  stated  to  have  been  930 
years. 

This  primeval  history  is  inwrought  with  several 
grand  moral  principles,  to  say  nothing  of  its  incidental 
lessons.  1.  It  teaches  the  original  righteousness  of 
man's  nature,  and  his  possession  of  life — pure,  blessed, 
everlasting — as  the  proper  heritage  of  righteousness. 
2.  The  righteousness  and  life,  it  further  shows,  were 
suspended  on  a  condition,  the  easiest  that  can  well  be 
conceived — a  condition,  therefore,  eminently  reasonable 
and  just;  so  that,  if  Adam,  with  his  finely  baUnced 
mind  and  high  moral  nature,  should  fail  to  keep  it  in 
the  face  of  one  temptation,  humanity  at  large  may 
justly  be  inferred  to  have  been  also  incapable  of  keeping 
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it ;  the  natural  man  in  his  best  estate,  and  with  every 
advantage  on  his  side^  could  in  no  circumstances  have 
abidden  in  holiness.  3.  Whatever  mysteries  lie  in  the 
badcground,  defying  the  reach  of  our  present  powers  of 
insight  or  reason,  the  loss  of  the  original  good,  we 
again  leom,  as  to  its  immediate  origin,  came  from  the 
abuse  of  that  freedom  which  was  essential  to  man's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature  as  the  image  of  Godhead, 
and  which,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  perfect  know- 
ledge he  possessed  as  to  the  consequences  of  obedience 
and  transgression,  rendered  the  blame  entirely  his  own. 
4.  Adam  and  Eve  having  l)een  constituted  the  living 
root  and  responsible  heads  of  the  human  family,  their 
fall  necessarily  became  the  fall  of  mankind ;  every  child 
of  humanity  thenceforth  must  enter  the  world  an  heir 
of  sin  and  death.  5.  And  since  this  fall  was  permitted 
to  enter  through  one  man,  only  that  the  hope  of  reco- 
very to  another  and  more  seeing  state  of  blessing  might 
be  brought  in,  this  hope,  in  like  manner,  must  be  made 
to  stand  in  one,  a  second  Adam,  though  in  nature  and 
sufficiency  unspeakably  higher  than  the  first ;  for  thus 
only  could  any  prospect  be  afforded  to  the  world  of 
righteousness  and  life  being  regained.  So  far,  therefore, 
Adam  was  *'the  t3rpe  of  him  that  was  to  come;'*  the 
representative  character  sustained  by  the  one  was  the 
image  of  that  to  be  sustained  by  the  other;  and  the 
root  of  being,  which  in  the  first  man  so  soon  turned  into 
evil  for  his  natural  offspring,  becomes  in  the  second 
man,  the  Ix>rd  from  heaven,  for  all  spiritually  related 
to  him,  the  sure  ground  of  a  life  that  cannot  die,  and 
a  glory  that  is  imperishable. 

ADAM,  ADAMAH,  ADAMI,  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  word,  occur  as  names  of  cities  in  Pa- 
lestine, of  which  nothing  of  any  importance  is  known 
— the  first  in  Jos.  iii.  6,  of  a  town  on  the  Jordan ;  the 
aecond  in  Jos.  xix.  36,  and  the  third  in  Jos,  xix.  33,  of 
towns  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 

ADAMANT,  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  costly  of 
the  precious  stones,  and  often  used  as  a  symbol  of  im- 
penetrable or  enduring  firmness.  It  is  found  only  in 
the  English  Bible  at  Eze.  iii.  9  and  Zee.  vii.  9,  but  in 
lM>th  cases  as  the  translation  of  shamir^  which  is  also 
rendered  diamond.  This  latter  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  the  proper  rendering  of  the  original. 

A'DAR,  the  name  given  to  the  last  month  in  the 
Jewish  year.     (*Sec  Month.) 

AD  AS  A,  a  place  not  far  from  Beth-horon,  nowhere 
mentioned  in  Old  Testament  scripture,  but  celebrated 
in  later  times  as  the  place  where  Judas  Maccabeus  routed 
the  Syrian  general  Nicanor,  i  Mac.  vii.  40,  scq. 

ADBEEL  [sorrow  of  God],  a  Hebraism,  perhaps, 
for  very  great  sorrow,  the  name  of  Islmiaers  third  son, 

0«.  XXV.  13. 

AD^AN  [prol)ably  calamity,  but  somewhat  uncer- 
tain], possibly  a  variation  of  Addon  [loi'd  or  master'], 
for  both  Addan  and  Addon  occur  as  the  name  of  one 
of  the  returned  exiles  from  Babylon,  No.  vii.  61;  Ezr.  il.50. 

ADDER.  In  the  English  Bible  this  is  the  rendering 
of  four  distinct  Hebrew  words,  a^jtr'ay  {achshoov)',  mQ 

(peiken)y  oftener  rendered  asp;  ♦aysir  (tziponi),  oftener 
rendered  cockatrice;  and  Tb»Bttr*  {shepipdn).  Each  of  these 
doubtless  signifies  some  kind  of  venomous  serpent. 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  animals  which  are  ini- 
mical to  man,  there  is  none  that  can  compare  with  the 
venomous  snakes  for  the  deadly  fatality  of  their  enmity: 


the  lightning  stroke  of  their  poison- fangs  is  the  unerring 
signal  of  a  swift  dissolution,  preceded  by  torture  the 
most  horrible.  The  bite  of  a  vigorous  serpent  has 
been  known  to  produce  death  in  two  minutes.  Even 
where  the  consummation  is  not  so  fearfully  rapid,  its 
delay  is  but  a  brief  prolongation  of  the  intense  suffering. 
The  terrible  symptoms  are  thus  described :  —A  sharp 
pain  in  the  part,  which  becomes  swollen,  shining  ho^ 
red,  then  livid,  cold,  and  insensible.  The  pain  and  in- 
flammation spread,  and  become  more  intense;  fierce 
shooting  pains  are  felt  in  other  parts,  and  a  burning  fire 
pervades  Che  body.  The  eyes  water  profusely;  then 
come  swoonings,  sickness,  and  bilious  vomitings,  dif- 
ficult breathing,  cold  sweats,  and  sharp  pains  in  the 
loins.  The  skin  becomes  deadly  pale  or  deep  yellow, 
while  a  black  watery  blood  runs  from  the  wound,  which 
changes  to  a  yellowish  matter.  Violent  headache  suc- 
ceeds, and  giddiness,  faintness,  and  overwhelming  ter- 
rors, burning  thirst,  gushing  discharges  of  blood  from 
the  orifices  of  the  body,  intolerable  fetor  of  breath, 
convulsive  hiccoughs,  and  death. 

From  these  circumstances  we  see  how  appropriate  an 
emblem  was  a  poisonous  serpent  of  any  insidious  deadly 
enemy,  and  in  particular  of  sin,  and  of  Satan,  the  arch- 
destroyer.     {See  Srrpknt.) 

The  agent  of  these  terrible  results  is  an  inodorous, 
tasteless,  yellow  fluid,  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  seated 
on  the  cheeks,  and  stored 
for  use  in  membranous 
bags,  placed  at  the  side 
of  each  upper  jaw,  and 
enveloping  the  base  of  a 
[5.  J  PoiBon  bag  and  fang  of  Cobra,  large,  curved,  pointed 
tooth,  which  is  tubular 
(No.  5).  These  two  teeth,  or  fangs,  are  capable  of 
being  erected  by  a  muscular  apparatus  under  the  power 
of  the  animal,  when  they  project  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
from  the  jaw. 

The  manner  in  wliich  the  deadly  blow  is  inflicted  is 
remarkable,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  When  the 
rage  of  the  snake  is  excited,  it  commonly  throws  its 
body  into  a  coil  more  or  less  close,  and  raises  the  ante- 
rior part  of  its  body.  The  neck  is  now  flattened  and 
dilated,  so  tliat  the  scales,  which  ordinarily  lie  in  clo8» 


[6.J       Naja  hAie—Ncija  tripvdiaru.    Length  about  4  feel 

contact,  are  separated  by  wide  interspaces  of  naked 
skin.  The  neck  is  bent  more  or  less  back,  the  head  pro- 
jecting in  a  horizontal  position.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
fore  part  of  the  animal  is  launched  forward  towards 
the  object  of  its  anger,  the   erected  tooth  is  forcibly 
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Btmck  into  the  flesh,  and  withdrawn  with  the  velocity 
of  a  thought.  No  douht  the  rage  which  stimiUates  the 
action  calls  forth  an  increased  action  of  the  poison- 
glands,  by  which  the  store- sac  is  filled  with  the  secre- 
tion. The  muscular  contraction  which  gives  the  rapid 
blow  comprossei  at  the  same  instant  the  sac,  and  as 
the  acute  point  of  the  fang  enters  the  flesh,  the  venom 
is  forced  through  the  tubular  centre  into  the  wound. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  particular 
species  is  indicated  by  each  Hebrew  word.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  achtihoov  is  a  species  of  Naja  or 
hooded  snake,  probably  Naja  haje;  that  the  pethen 
may  be  the  baetan  of  the  modem  Arabs  (  Vipera  febetina) ; 


[7.1       Roned  Vipcr—Cerastcs  eomuttu.     Length  about  14  inches. 

and  that  the  ahepipdn  is  the  Cerastes,  or  homed  viper. 
The  tziponi  seems  not  to  have  been  identified. 

The  achshowo  is  alluded  to  but  once  in  Scripture, 
viz.  in  Ps.  cxl.  3,  "  Adders'  poison  is  under  their  lips ;" 
a  passage  which  is  cited  by  Paul,  Ro  iiLis,  among 
others,,  to  prove  the  utter  cormption  of  man,  and  his 
apostasy  from  God.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  Their 
speech  is  wholly  and  intensely  wicked." 

The  pethen  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
— In  De.  xxxii.  33,  where  its  venom  is  used  to  express 
the  excessive  vileness  of  the  Gentile  world ;  Job  xx. 
14,  16,  where  it  expresses  the  doom  of  the  wicked  man 
(in  the  former  of  these  verses  the  poison- fluid  is  called 
**  gall,"  doubtless  in  allusion  to  its  yellowness) ;  Ps, 
Iviii.  4,  where  the  indifference  of  this  species  to  the 
arts  of  the  charmers  (to  be  described  presently)  repre- 
sents the  stupid  deafness  of  sinners  to  the  warnings  and 
invitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Ps.  xei.  13,  where,  in 
prophetic  promise,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  assured  of  victory 
over  Satan;  and  Is.  xi.  8.  where  the  absence  of  all 
hurtfulness  from  the  millennial  earth  is  expressed  by  ' 
the  immunity  of  a  little  child  playing  over  the  hole  in 
which  the  pethen  lurks. 

The  word  tziponi  occurs  as  follows :— In  Pr.  xxiii.  32, 
the  insinuating  character  of  the  love  of  strong  drink, 
and  its  dreadful  result,  are  compared  to  the  treacherous 
death-blow  of  a  glittering  snake ;  Is,  xi.  8  (see  above); 
Is.  lix.  5,  apostate  Israel  is  described  as  producing 
nothing  but  wickedness — as  if  one  should  hatch  eggs 
and  they  should  prove  to  contain  venomous  adders; 
Je.  viii.  1 7,  here  the  indifference  of  this  viper  (like  the 
pethen)  to  the  psyllic  art,  is  used  to  express  the  cruelty 
of  the  Chaldean  invaders,  not  to  be  thwarted  or  evaded. 

But  a  single  notice  occurs  of  the  shepipOny  viz.  in 
Gc.  xlix.  17,  where  the  traitor- character  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan— the  first  outbursting  of  the  power  of  Satan  in 
apostasy  in  Israel — is  compared  to  an  unseen  adder  in 
the  path,  which  causes  the  overthrow  of  the  mounted 
horseman,  A  curious  illustration  of  this  danger  is 
given  by  Henniker: — "  I  was  hurrying  forward,  when 


on  a  sudden  my  camel  stopped  short;  I  spoke  to  it. 
but  without  effect ;  I  goaded  it  gently,  but  in  vain ;  at 
length  I  struck  it,  and  it  immediately  threw  itself  vici- 
ously upon  its  side,  flinging  me  with  considerable  force. 
.  .  .  The  cause  was  its  refusal  to  pass  by  a  small  snake 
that  lay  coiled  up  in  the  path." 

The  subject  of  serpent- charming,  alluded  to  in  the 
negative  descriptions  of  the  pethen,  p8.lTiil.4,  and  the 
tziponi,  Je.Tiii.  17,  as  well  as  in  the  epithet  "deaf,"  ap- 
plied to  the  former,  is  one  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
[The  term  deaf,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  like  that 
of  "stopping  the  ears,"  is  merely  metaphoric.  None 
of  the  serpent  tribe  have  any  external  auditory  orifice, 
nor  the  least  appearance  of  a  tympanum.  Hie  story 
which  Calmet  cites,  of  the  adder  clapping  one  ear  on 
the  ground,  and  stopping  the  other  ^ith  the  tip  of  its 
tail,  is  a  sheer  absurdity.]  From  time  inunemorial  it  has 
been  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  persons  have  exer- 
cised a  wonderful  power  over  the  most  venomous  ser- 
pents. Multitudes  of  modem  observers  have  described 
the  practices  of  the  snake-charmers  in  such  terms  as  to 
leave  n(»  doubt  of  the  fact.  One  instance  may  suffice 
for  illustration.  Mr.  Gogerly,  a  missionary  in  India, 
says,  tiiat  some  persons  being  incredulous  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  taking  the  most  careful  precautions  against 
any  trick  or  artifice  being  played,  sent  a  charmer  into 
the  garden  to  prove  his  powers :—  "  The  man  began  to 
play  upon  his  pipe,  and  proceeding  from  one  part  of  the 
garden  to  another,  for  some  minutes  stopped  at  a  part 
of  the  wall  much  injured  by  age,  and  intimated  that  a 
serpent  was  within.  He  then  played  quicker,  and  his 
notes  were  louder,  when  almost  inunediately  a  large 
cobra-di-capello  put  forth  its  hooded  head,  and  the 
man  ran  fearlessly  to  the  spot,  seized  it  by  the  throat, 
and  drew  it  forth.  He  then  showed  the  poison-fangs, 
and  beat  them  out;  afterwards  it  was  taken  to  the 
room  where  his  liaskets  were  left,  and  deposited  among 
the  rest."     "The  snake- chamier,"  observes  the  same 
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writer,  "  applies  his  pipe  to  his  mouth,  and  sends  forth 
a  few  of  his  peculiar  notes,  and  all  the  serpents  stop  as 
though  enchanted  ;  they  then  turn  towards  the  musician, 
and  approaching  him  within  two  feet,  raise  their  heads 
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from  the  ground,  and  bending  backwards  and  forwards 
keep  time  with  the  tune.  When  he  ceases  playing 
thej  drop  their  heads  and  remain  quiet  on  the  ground/' 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  different  species  of  Naja 
(cobra-di-c^)ello,  hooded  snake,  spectacled  snake),  and 
of  Cerastes  (homed  viper),  are  those  which  manifest  an 
interest  in  musical  sounds,  and  are  capable  of  being 
"charmed."  [p.  h.  o.] 

ADTNA  [dendcTf  pliant]f  the  name  of  one  of  David^s 
chief  captains,  of  the  tribe  Reuben,  ich.  xL42. 

ADTNOTHEEZNITB  [kitpleature-the-spearl  the 
chief  of  David^s  heroes,  called  also  the  Tachmonite, 
who  is  said  to  have  lifted  up  his  spear  and  slain  300 
men  at  one  time,  2S«.xxiiL8.  {See  Jabhobsam.) 

AIVMAH  [red]f  one  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that 
perished  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
It  seems  to  have  been  of  small  size,  and  is  seldom  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  but  occurs  in  Ge.  x.  19 ;  xiv.  2,  8 ; 
De.  xxix.  23 ;  Ho.  xi.  8. 

AIXyNAI,  the  Hebrew  word  for  Lobd,  and  by  the 
Jews  always  substituted  for  Jehovah  in  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  practice  is  of  old  stand- 
ing, and  seems  even  to  have  been  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  appears 
to  have  arisen  out  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  pronoun- 
cing in  a  light  or  irreverent  manner  what  was  regarded 
as  the  more  peculiar  name  of  God,  and  thereby  incur- 
ring the  guilt  denounced  in  the  third  commandment. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  our  translators  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  Septuagint,  and  rendered  Jehovah 
as  well  as  Adonai  by  Lord.    {See  Lord  and  Jehovah.) 

ADCKNI-BE'ZEK  [lord  of  Bezek].  Bezek  was  a 
Canaanitish  town,  somewhere  either  within  or  on  the 
confines  of  the  territory  of  Judah.  In  the  first  chapter 
vt  Judges  an  account  is  given  of  the  capture  of  the  place 
by  the  men  of  Judah,  and  of  what  befell  its  king  Adoni- 
bezck.  When  they  got  him  into  their  hands,  it  is  said, 
thej  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes,  requiting 
the  same  measure  to  him  that  he  had  dealt  to  others. 
"  Threescore  and  ten  kings,"  he  said,  "  having  their 
thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  ofi^  gathered  under  my 
table*' — a  shocking  example  of  petty  lordship  and  bar- 
barous cruelty.  The  kings,  of  course,  who  were  subjected 
to  this  inhuman  treatment,  must  have  been  chieftains, 
rather  than  kings,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
heads  of  Utile  townships  or  clans ;  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  fallen  in  such  numbers  under  the  sway  of  such 
a  littie  tyrant  as  Adoni- bezek.  But  however  small 
their  jurisdiction,  they  certainly  had  a  right  to  look  for 
more  considerate  and  gentle  treatment  than  they  re- 
ceived from  their  conqueror;  and  he  became  at  last  sen- 
sible of  his  enormity,  and  recognized  the  divine  retribu- 
tion in  the  severity  inflicted  upon  himself ;  for  he  added, 
"  As  I  have  done,  so  hath  God  requited  me.'*  By  the  vic- 
torious party  he  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 

ADONI'JAH  [Lord'Jehovahl  the  son  of  David  by 
Haggith,  bom  in  Hebron,  and  the  next  in  order  to 
Absalom.  He  seems  to  have  partaken,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  both  of  the  faults  and  of  the  superficial  ex- 
cellencies of  Absalom.  Some  time  after  the  death  of 
Absalom,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  eldest 
that  survived  of  David's  family,  he  also  laid  claim  to 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  when  his 
father  was  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  took 
steps  to  have  his  claim  established.  like  Absalom,  he 
was  a  person  of  graceful  exterior  and  attractive  man- 
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ners ;  and  with  the  view  of  drawing  around  him  a  party, 
and  pushing  his  way  to  the  throne,  he  prepared  for 
himself  chariots  and  horses,  and  footmen  to  run  before 
him,  iKi.i.6,6.  It  is  possible,  and  seems  indeed  to  be 
implied,  that  David  had  not  been  at  sufficient  pains  to 
check  these  indications  of  an  aspiring  disposition  in  Ad- 
onijah  at  their  conmiencement ;  and  no  attempt  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  meet  the  advances  Adonijah  was 
visibly  making  toward  the  throne,  by  an  explicit  an- 
nouncement of  the  divine  purpose  in  behalf  of  Solomon. 
That  the  will  of  God  in  this  respect  had  been  intimated 
at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  that  David's  deter- 
mination also  was  taken,  is  evident;  but  only  a  limited 
number,  it. would  appear,  had  been  fully  let  into  the 
secret,  until  the  plans  of  Adonijah  had  ripened,  and  he 
was  actually  proclaimed  king  at  En-rogel.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  we  can  explain  the  adherence  of  such  men 
as  Abiathar  the  priest  and  Joab  to  Adonijah.  They 
were  not  likely  to  have  taken  part  in  his  design,  if  they 
had  distinctly  understood  that  the  matter  of  tiie  succes- 
sion was  already  definitely  fixed,  both  on  God's  part 
and  on  David's ;  and  so  when  the  open  proclamation  of 
Adonijah  as  king  roused  David  and  those  about  him 
from  their  supineness,  and  Solomon  was  officially  con- 
secrated as  successor  to  his  father,  the  party  of  Adoni- 
jah melted  away  from  him,  and  he  himself  fled  to  lay 
hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  as  one  who  had  no  hope, 
even  for  his  life,  but  in  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  It  had 
been  well  for  him  if  this  spirit  had  continued  to  hold  its 
sway;  as  he  was  forgiven  for  the  past,  so  he  might  have 
lived  on  peaceably  in  the  future.  But  an  aspiring  dis- 
position again  broke  out  in  him;  and  after  relating 
to  Bathsheba  what  reasons  he  had,  from  priority  of 
birth,  for  expecting  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  generally  being  on  his  side,  he  got 
her  to  ask  for  him  Abishag  to  wife,  iKl.  li.  15.  In  this 
request,  coupled  probably  with  other  things  that  ap- 
peared in  Adonijah,  Solomon  descried  the  old  spirit  of 
ambition  watching  its  opportunity  to  grasp  after  the 
dominion,  and  gave  orders  for  his  instant  execution. 
If  in  this  the  procedure  of  Solomon  should  seem  some- 
what hasty  and  violent,  it  must  be  rememljered  that^ 
from  the  altered  circumstances  of  modem  times  and 
European  manners,  we  are  scarcely  competent  judges ; 
and  that,  according  even  to  still  prevailing  notions  in 
the  East,  such  a  request  as  was  noade  by  Adonijah 
wotdd  be  regarded  as  trenching  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  reigning  sovereign.  Solomon,  there  is  good  reason 
to  think,  acted  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice. 

ADONI'RAM  [lord  of  height],  apparently  contracted 
in  some  passages  into  Adobam,  2Sa.  xx.  24;1  Kl.  xii.  18;  and 
again  changed  into  Hadobam,  2Ch.xi8;  the  name  of  a 
principal  officer  in  the  times  of  Solomon  and  Kehoboam, 
who  had  charge  of  levies  and  tributes.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  revolt  which  took  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Rehoboam's  reign,  he  was  sent  to  communicate 
the  king's  mind  to  the  people,  and  was  stoned  to  death 
in  the  uproar  that  ensued.  This  probably  arose,  less 
from  the  offensive  nature  of  the  reply  given  to  the 
people's  demands,  than  from  the  general  odium  which 
Adoniram  had  drawn  upon  himself  in  connection  with 
the  heavy  exactions  that  had  been  laid  upon  the  people. 
As  being  at  the  head  of  that  department,  he  would 
naturally  urge  on  the  matter  as  vigorously  as  possible, 
and  he  consequently  drew  upon  himself  the  popular  fury. 

ADO'NI-ZE'DEK  [lord  of  righteousnesa,  or  upinght 
lord],  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when  the 
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Israelites  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  name  is 
substantially  of  the  same  import  with  that  which  was 
borne,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  by  the  ruler  of  what 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  the  same  place.  Mel- 
chizedeky  which  means  king  of  righteousnetSy  was,  in 
Abraham's  day,  king  of  Salem,  which  is  understood  to 
have  been  the  original  designation  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  succeeding  rulers  of  the  place  had 
made  it  a  point  of  honour,  or  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  to  keep  up  the  ancient  title,  or  one  of  its  syno- 
nyms. But,  unfortunately,  they  had  not  been  equally 
careful  to  keep  up  the  reality  which  the  name  indi- 
cated. Melchizedek  was  actually  a  righteous  king,  and 
a  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  but  since  his  days  cor- 
ruption of  all  kinds  had  made  fearful  progress  in  the 
land  of  Canaan;  and  from  the  active  part  which  Adoni- 
zedek  took  in  resisting  the  purposes  of  Grod  toward 
Israel,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  he  was  concerned 
in  all  the  abominations  for  which  summary  judgment 
waa  inflicted  on  the  people  of  the  land.  He  and  the 
surrounding  tril)es  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  nearly  all  that  part 
of  Canaan  which  afterwards  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  of  the  fulness  of  whose  iniquity  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  special  mention  is  made.  What  more  imme- 
diately, however,  brought  Adoni-zedek  and  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  into  conflict  with  the  Israelites,  was 
their  combined  determination  to  destroy  the  Gibeonites 
for  having  made  a  covenant  of  peace  with  Joshua.  For 
this  purpose,  headed  by  Adoni-zedek,  they  laid  siege  to 
Gibeon;  but  tidings  were  sent  by  the  besieged  to  Joshua, 
who,  in  consequence,  fell  upon  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Amorites,  utterly  discomfited  them,  and  put  Adoni- 
zedek  and  the  other  princes  to  death,  after  having 
dragged  them  from  the  cave  in  which  they  had  found  a 
temporary  asylum,  Jos.  1. 1-27.  It  was  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion  that  Joshua  is  related  to  have  called  upon 
the  sun  to  stand  still,  that  he  might  have  time  to  com- 
plete the  victory  he  had  won  over  the  enemy.  (For  the 
consideration  of  this  point,  see  JosHUA.) 

ADOPTION,  as  a  term,  occurs  only  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  reference  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  people  of  God  stand  to  him,  as  his  children  by 
grace,  the  objects  of  his  special  love  and  favour.  The 
original  word,  moOcffia,  denotes  properly  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving into  a  family  one  who  does  not  belong  to  it  by 
birth ;  literally,  placing  such  an  one  in  the  position  of 
a  son,  or  setting  him  among  the  children;  then,  by 
transference,  the  condition  or  privilege  of  the  adopted 
child — sonship.  The  practice,  in  its  merely  human  con- 
nection, w^as  evidently  of  very  remote  origin,  as  appears 
from  the  readiness  with  which  Abraham  first,  then 
Sarah,  thought  of  another  than  their  own  actusJ  off- 
spring being  admitted  to  the  standing  of  a  child,  and 
constituted  heir  of  the  family  name  and  possessions, 
Oe.  XT.  2 ;  xrl.  2.  We  have  also  early  examples  of  adoption 
in  the  case  of  Moses,  who  was  taken  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  brought  up  as  her  son ;  and  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  to  whom  their 
grandfather  Jacob  gave  a  place  among  his  own  chil- 
dren, as  entitled  to  rank  with  them  in  the  promised  in- 
heritance, Ge.  xiTtii.6,6.  In  some  countries  adoption  has 
been  formally  recognized  and  regulated  by  law.  It  was 
so  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  right  of 
adoption  was  somewhat  restricted  by  the  Greeks,  at 
least  by  the  Athenians,  with  whos?e  usages  in  this  re- 
spect we  are  best  ac(iuainted;   for  only  an  Athenian 


citizen  could  be  adopted  by  any  one,  and  that  only 
when  the  person  adopting  had  no  offspring  of  his  own. 
An  Athenian  citizen  was  obliged  to  divide  his  property 
among  his  own  children.  By  the  Roman  law  the  right 
of  selection  was  less  limited,  but  it  also  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  the  adoptive  father  had  no  son  of  his 
own,  and  no  reasonable  expectation  of  having  any. 
The  act  of  adoption  had  to  be  done  under  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate ;  and,  when  thus  legally  done,  it  con- 
stituted in  law  the  relation  of  father  and  son  precisely 
as  if  the  adopted  son  had  been  bom  to  the  father  in 
lawful  wedlock.  If  the  father  had  a  daughter,  the 
adopted  son  stood  to  her  in  the  relation  of  a  brother ; 
and  if  the  father  died  intestate,  the  same  son  succeeded 
to  the  property  as  heir  at  law.  There  appears  to  be  an 
allusion  to  this  right  of  the  adopted  child  to  the  name 
and  possessions  of  the  father,  in  the  reference  that  the 
apostle  Paul  makes  to  the  custom  of  adoption,  Ro.  vtu. 

16-17. 

In  Scripture  the  people  of  God  are  constantly  spoken 
of  as  his  children,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
Almighty  ;  as  such,  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace — not 
by  birth,  but  by  a  sovereign  act  of  favour  on  God's 
part.  It  is  as  marking  this  distinction.that  the  word 
adoption  has  its  special  significancy;  it  expresses  at 
once  the  nature  of  the  privilege  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  bestowed.  It  is  peculiarly  a  New  Testa- 
ment term ;  for,  though  the  idea  of  sonship  often  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  connection  with  the  chosen 
people,  it  is  only  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
we  have  clearly  explained  to  us  on  what  ground,  in 
what  way,  and  to  what  extent^  this  privilege  can  be 
enjoyed  by  fallen  creatures. 

The  word  adoption  occurs  only  in  five  instances,  Ro. 
Tiii.  16, 23 ;  ix.  4 ;  Oo.  ir.  6 ;  Ep.  i.  6 ;  but  the  Subject  is  often 
referred  to  elsewhere,  and  is  presented  under  a  variety 
of  as])ect8.  On  God's  part,  adoption  is  represented — 
1.  As  having  its  origin  in  his  eternal  counsel  and  pur- 
pose, £p.  1. 4,  &  2.  As  flowing  immediately  from  Christ 
and  the  union  of  his  people  with  him,  Jn.  L IS;  G«.  lii.  28; 
It.  4, 6.  Hence  the  parallel  between  the  relation  of  the 
Father  to  Christ  and  to  his  people,  Jn.  xx.  17 , — Christ  is 
their  elder  brother,  Ro.  viii.  29;  they  are  joint- heirs  with 
him,  Ro.  Tiii.  17.  3.  As  sealed  by  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  producing  in  them  the  character  and  disposition 
of  children,  Jn.  L 12, 13 ;  Ro.  Tiii.  14-10 ;  Ga  iv.  6.  4.  As  con- 
summated at  the  resurrection,  Ro.  t^U.  23.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  privilege  of  sonship,  as  enjoyed  by  God's 
people,  includes — 1.  The  love  and  favour  of  God  in  a 
special  and  pre-eminent  degree,  1  Jn.  lit.  i;  £p.  t.  i;  Jn.  xvii. 
33, 26.  2.  Fatherly  provision,  protection,  and  discipline 
at  God's  hand.  Mat.  vi.  31-33 ;  x.  20, 30 ;  He.  xiL  6-8.  3.  Access 
to  God  with  filial  confidence,  Ro.  TiiL  16, 20, 27 ;  1  Jn.  t.  14 ; 
Hat.  Ti.8,9.  4.  The  inheritance  of  future  glory  and 
blessedness,  Ro.  Till.  17, 18 ;  Ro.  xxi.  7 ;  1  Pe.  1.  i 

Christian  adoption  is  to  be  distinguished — 1.  From 
the  sonsliip  of  Adam,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  of 
God,  Lu.  iii.  38,  because,  as  the  first  man,  he  derived  his 
being  immediately  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  was 
made  in  God's  image  and  likeness ;  this  was  the  son- 
ship  of  creation.  2.  From  the  sonship  ascribed,  in  a 
still  more  limited  sense,  to  the  whole  human  family. 
They  are  all  the  offspring  of  God,  because  in  him  they 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  Ac  xtIL  28, 29. 
3.  From  the  sonship  or  adoption  ascribed  to  the  ancient 
people,  Ex.  iT.  22, 23 ;  Je.  ili.  10 ;  Ro.  ix.  4.  This,  as  regarded 
the  nation  at  large,  and  the  eartldy  inheritance  which 
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they  enjoyed,  was  only  a  typical  adoption — the  shadow, 
and  not  Uie  substance.  The  true  saints  of  God,  indeed, 
in  Old  Testament  times,  had  a  spiritual  sonship,  essen- 
tially  the  same  as  that  which  is  enjoyed  under  the 
gospel ;  though,  in  the  measure  of  its  manifestation  to 
them,  and  of  their  present  enjoyment  of  it,  it  fell  far 
short  of  the  Christian  privilege,  Oa.iT.i-r. 

Old  Testament  believers  could  not  have  more  than  a 
very  partial  revelation  of  it ;  for  the  grace  and  love  of 
God  were  not  manifested  with  any  such  distinctness  as 
they  now  are,  in  the  person,  and  work,  and  word  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  The  law,  under  which  believers  were 
then  placed,  naturally  tended  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
bondage  and  fear;  its  e^xt  upon  the  conscience,  to 
some  extent,  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  sonship. 
Hence  they  are  compared  to  the  heir  while  he  is  a  child, 
under  tutors  and  governors,  kept  under  restraint — no 
better  than  a  servant,  as  regards  the  present  enjo3nment 
of  his  privilege,  though  in  reality  lord  of  all.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ;  the 
di8()ensation  of  the  Spirit  had  not  yet  come ;  the  com- 
munication of  grace  and  of  spiritual  light  to  the  souls  of 
believers  was  comparatively  limited  and  partial ; — and 
it  will  be  manifest  how  imperfect  must  have  been  their 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  son- 
ship,  though  it  did  re^y  belong  to  them. 

It  is  otherwise  with  New  Testament  believers.  In 
the  gospel  they  have  a  clear  discovery  of  the  riches  of 
God's  grace,  as  well  as  of  his  gracious  purposes  of  kind- 
ness toward  those  who  enjoy  this  particular  privilege, 
and  of  the  ground  and  manner  of  their  entering  into  it, 
through  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ.  Besides,  along 
with  this  revelation,  they  have  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  in 
all  the  fulness  of  his  gracious  influences,  to  open  their 
understanding,  and  to  )3ear  witness  with  their  spirit 
that  they  are  the  children  of  God.  Thus  they  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons,  as  regards  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
it.  See  the  contrast  between  the  Uw  and  the  gospel,  in 
this  respect,  strikingly  illustrated  in  Gal.  iv.     [w.  L.] 

AlXyRAM.     See  Adonibam. 

ADRAM'MELECH  [moirnijlcence  of  the  kin^,  spUn- 
did  hing\.  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  idol-deities  that 
were  worshipped  by  the  Assyrian  colonists  who  occu- 
pied the  land  of  Israel  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  2  Kl.  xtU.  31.  The  Sepharvites  burned  tlieir  children 
in  the  fire  to  him,  whence  Adrammelech  may  be  in- 
ferred to  have  been  substantially  identical  witli  Moloch 
(Selden,  De  JHU  S^nts,  i.  9).  Some  have  also  sought  to 
connect  the  worship  of  Adrammelech  with  that  of  the 
sun-worship  of  the  Persians;  and  still  again  with  that 
of  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks;  but  these  are  rather 
specolations  than  opinions  resting  on  any  sure  historical 
grounds.  2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Senna- 
cherib, who,  along  with  his  brother  Sharezer,  murdered 
his  father,  when  engaged  in  an  act  of  worship,  2Ki.  xix.  37. 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  sometimes  ako  written  Atra- 
ifTTTiDM,  and  Adramttteos,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  province  of  Mysia,  situated  over  against  Lesbos, 
on  the  river  Caicus,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  which, 
from  the  town,  was  called  Adramyttenus.  It  was  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  port  of  Adramyttium  that  Paul 
embarked  at  Csosarea  for  Italy,  Ac.  xxvii.  2,  from  which 
be  was  afterwards  transferred  to  an  Alexandrian  ship. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Adramys,  a 
brother  of  CroBsus,  king  of  Lydia.  But,  if  such  was 
originally  the  case,  the  town  appears  ultimately  to  have 
assumed  a  Greek,  rather  than  an  Asiatic  character. 


An  Athenian  colony  is  related  by  Strabo  to  have  set- 
tled at  it,  and  a  party  from  Delos  also  emigrated  thither 

(Thucyd.  v.  1).  It  is  known  to  have  been  a  flourishing 
seaport  in  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Pergamos ;  and  so 
recently  as  the  seventeenth  century  it  still  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  boat-building  (Pococke's  TravtU, 
ii.  2,  16) ;  but  it  has  now  become  a  comparatively  poor 
and  filthy  village  (Fellows'  Asia  Minor).  It  is  still 
called  Adramyt  or  £ndramit ;  but  there  are  no  remains 
about  it  of  ancient  grandeur. 

A'DRIA,  also  Hadria,  properly  the  gulf  that  lies 
between  Italy  on  the  west,  and  the  coasts  of  Dahuatia 
and  Albania  on  the  east.  It  was  often,  however,  re 
gardcd  as  a  sea,  part  of  the  Ionian,  and  veiy  commonly 
the  Latins  called  it  Mare  Superum,  the  Upper  Sea,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Tyrrhenian,  which  they  desig- 
nated Mare  InferHnif  the  Lower  Sea.  Adria,  or  Hadria, 
was  rather  the  Greek  than  the  Latin  name  for  it.  As 
to  the  limits  which  the  Hadriatic  was  understood  to 
embrace,  these  appear  to  have  been  extremely  variable. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  placed  them  at  the  point  where  the 
heel  of  Italy  approaches  nearest  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  strait,  not  more  than  forty  miles 
wide ;  but  very  ancient  writers,  in  particular  Scylax, 
represented  the  Adriatic  as  all  one  with  the  Ionian  Sea. 
Even  Strain)  speaks  of  the  Ionian  as  part  of  the  Adri- 
atic ;  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  designates  the  sea  which 
washes  the  eastern  shores  of  Bruttium  and  Sicily  the 
Adriatic  (rd  *A5/»tar<icAv  iriXayoi).  The  tenn  thus  came 
to  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lies  around  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  ; 
so  that,  when  the  writer  of  the  Acts  speaks  of  the  ship 
in  which  Paul  sailed  being  tossed  about  in  Adria, 
shortly  before  she  struck  on  the  coast  of  Malta,  he  uses 
language  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  current  geome- 
trical phraseology ;  and  the  term  Adria  in  Ac.  xxvii. 
27,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  scene  of 
the  shipwreck  was  not  Malta  but  some  small  island  far 
up  in  the  gulf.  (See  Smith's  Voyage  atid  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Pauly  where  this  point,  and  many  others  connected 
with  it,  are  most  carefully  investigated.) 

A'DRIEL  [Jlock  of  God],  the  person  to  whom  Saul 
gave  in  marriage  his  daughter  Merab,  after  having 
promised  her  to  David,  i  8a.  xriii.  19.  Five  of  his  sons 
were  slain  in  connection  with  the  request  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites  for  exemplary  punishment  on  Saul's  bloody  house, 
2Sa.  xxi.n.  They  are  called  AdrieVs  sons,  which  Michal, 
not  Merab,  bare  to  him ;  for  which  see  Michal  ;  and 
for  the  slaughter  itself,  see  Gibbonites. 

ADUL'LAM.  1.  A  very  ancient  town,  situated  in  what 
was  afterwards  the  plain  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Jos.  XT.  35,  but  which  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known  place 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  Oe.  xxxviii.  i,  12.  At  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  it  is  placed 
among  the  royal  cities,  wliich  had  each  a  king  of  its 
own,  Jos.  xii.  16;  and  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  it 
was  one  of  the  places  which  Rehoboam  fortified,  2  cb. 
xi.  7.  At  a  later  period  still  it  is  referred  to  by  the 
prophet  Micah,  ch.  i.  15,  and,  according  to  the  common 
rendering,  is  called  "the  glory  of  Israel."  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  this  can  be  the  correct  meaning ; 
as,  from  anything  known  respecting  Adullam,  it  would 
savour  of  extravagance  to  designate  such  a  place  em- 
phatically the  glory  of  Israel ;  the  more  so  as  the  dty 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  not  to  what,  in 
the  days  of  Micah,  went  by  the  name  of  Israel,  the 
name  commonly  appropriated  to  the  ten  tribes.     The 
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more  proper  rendering  is  that  which  is  given  in  the 
margin,  "the  gloiy  of  Israel  shall  come  to  AduUam;" 
and  the  meaning  of  the  cUuse  seems  to  be,  that  the 
men  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  might  be  said  to  consti- 
tute Israel's  glory,  should  be  driven  southwards  as  far 
as  Adullam,  by  the  victorious  hosts  that  were  to  break 
in  upon  them  from  the  north ;  for  Adullam  lay  in  the 
south-west  portion  of  Judah,  not  very  far  from  Gath, 
and  the  passage  in  which  this  announcement  occurs 
contains  an  accoimt  of  the  troubles  and  calamities  that 
were  to  sweep  over  the  land  by  the  northern  invaders, 
first  in  the  case  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  then  in  that 
of  Judah. 

2.  Adullam,  a  cave,  the  favourite  haunt  of  David, 
to  which  ho  retreated  in  the  time  of  greatest  danger, 
and  whither  also  his  parents  and  others  went  down  to 
join  him,  after  he  had  escaped  both  from  Saul  and  from 
the  king  of  Gath,  i  Sa.  zxu.  1-3,  has  often  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  neighbourhood  of  <  the  dty  of  the  same 
name ;  but  this  is  altogether  improbable,  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city  was  not  in  a  mountainous  and  rugged 
district,  where  caves  naturally  abound,  but  in  a  com- 
paratively plain  and  level  tract  of  country.  And  it  is 
certain  that  modem  travellers  have  found  no  caves  near 
the  site  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Adullam,  capable  of  affording  a  safe  retreat  for  David, 
and  for  holding,  as  we  are  told  were  for  a  time  lodged 
in  it,  400  men.  The  old  tradition,  which  places  this 
cave  in  a  valley  near  the  Frank  mountain,  not  far  from 
the  Dead  Sea^  known  by  the  name  of  Wady  Khureitun, 
seems  to  indicate  the  proper  locality;  and  it  also  accords 
best  with  the  fact,  that  David,  on  escaping  from  it,  is 
represented  as  passing  into  the  confines  of  Moab,  which 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea^  and  leaving  there 
his  father  and  mother,  i  Sa.  xxU.  i,  4.  This  cave  is  in  a 
deep  ravine,  surrounded  on  each  side  by  precipitous 
rocks,  and  capable  of  being  approached  only  on  foot, 
along  the  side  of  the  diffi.  Dr.  Bobinson  was  not  able 
himseU  to  visit  it^  but  his  companion  had  done  so,  and 
fully  confirmed  the  description  given  of  it  by  Irby 
and  Mangles.  These  genUemen,  who  were  not  aware 
of  this  being  the  reputed  cave  of  Adullam,  present 
such  an  account  of  it  as  most  strikingly  accords 
with  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied  by  David. 
They  say: — "It  runs  in  by  a  long,  winding,  narrow 
passage,  with  small  chambers  or  cavities  on  either  side. 
We  soon  came  to  a  large  chamber,  with  natural  arches 
of  great  height ;  from  this  last  were  numerous  passages, 
leading  in  all  directions,  occasionally  joined  by  others 
at  right  angles,  and  forming  a  perfect  labyrinUi,  which 
our  guides  assured  us  had  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, the  people  being  afraid  of  losing  themselves. 
The  passages  were  generally  four  feet  high,  by  three 
feet  wide,  and  were  all  on  a  level  with  each  other. 
The  grotto  was  perfectly  dear,  and  the  ur  pure  and 
good."  One  can  easily  perodve  how  admirably  adapted 
such  a  vast  and  curiously  constructed  cavern  would  be 
as  a  hiding-place  for  David  and  his  penecuted  band ; 
and  with  what  facility  they  could  lie  concealed,  as  on 
one  occasion  they  did,  iSa.xxiT.,  in  some  of  those  dark 
transverse  passages,  while  Saul  came  in  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  knew  not  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
those  whose  life  he  was  pursuing.  It  is  the  more  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  cave  of  David's  peculiar  resort, 
as  it  lay  only  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Beth- 
lehem, his  native  place ;  and  nothing  was  more  likely 
than  that,  while  tending  his  father's  flocks,  he  should 


have  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  a  cavern 
so  near  at  hand,  and  so  remarkable  in  its  structure. 

ADULTERY  is  a  wilful  breach  of  the  marriage 
vow  by  dther  of  the  parties  contracting  it ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  ideal  of  married  life,  presented  in  the 
formation  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  joined  by  the 
ordination  of  God  into  one  flesh,  sudi  a  breach  is  made 
whenever,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  there  is  sexual 
intercourse  with  a  third  party.  The  junction  of  the  pair 
into  one  body  or  flesh  comes,  in  that  case,  to  be  virtually 
dissolved.  As  this  is  the  view  implied  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  human  pair,  so  it  is  that  which  is 
expressly  exhibited  in  New  Testament  scripture.  In 
the  deliverances  pronounced,  first  by  our  Lord,  and  then 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  it  was 
not  the  introduction  of  something  new  which  was  set 
forth,  but  the  assertion  and  re-establishment  of  what 
was  from  the  beginning ;  and  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  as  if  what  were  adulteiy  in  the 
one  might  not  be  suffident  to  constitute  adultery  in  the 
other.  There  is  one  and  the  same  law  for  both.  In  ' 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  Pharisees, 
"  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause?"  our  Lord  answered,  "Have  ye  not  read,  that 
He  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male 
and  female  ?  And  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore,  they  are  no  more 
twain,  but  one  flesh.  What)  therefore,  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  And  when,  with 
the  hope  of  elidting  some  modification  of  this  deliver- 
ance in  behalf  of  the  husband,  the  further  question  was 
asked,  "  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writ- 
ing of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ? "  Jesus  re- 
plied, "  Moses,  because  of  tiie  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
su£fered  you  to  put  away  your  wives :  but  from  the  be* 
ginning  it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication, 
and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery ;  and 
whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit 
adultery,"  Hat.  xu.  »-9.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this, 
also,  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
Bp.T.  26-33;  I  Co.  Til.  1-13;  mm.  12.  But  while,  doctrinally, 
the  teaching  of  both  covenants  is  the  same  in  this  respect, 
and,  according  to  the  fundamental  law  of  both,  it  is 
adultery  in  the  man  as  well  as  in  the  woman  to  have 
commerce  with  another  person  than  the  one  proper 
spouse,  practically,  a  difference  on  the  man's  side  was 
admitted  in  andent  times.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  concubinage  and  polygamy,  from  which 
even  the  chosen  seed  did  not  remain  free,  that  only 
came  to  be  regarded  as  adultery  which  involved  a  frau- 
dulent intermingling  of  seeds — such  an  intercourse  as 
exposed  a  man  to  the  fatherhood  and  charge  of  an  off- 
spring that  did  not  bdong  to  him.  A  married  man,  in 
this  view  of  things,  might  have  more  wives  than  one 
without  bdng  an  adulterer ;  he  might  also  have  carnal 
intercourse  with  a  person  not  espoused  or  married  to 
him,  and  still  not  be  deemed  liable  to  the  charge  of 
adultery,  for  no  neighbour  was  thereby  wronged  in  his 
conjugal  rights,  or  had  a  spurious  ofibpring  fathered 
upon  him :  there  was  fornication,  but  not,  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  of  the  term,  adultery.  The  crime  of 
adultery  was  limited  to  the  case  of  those,  whether  men 
or  women,  who,  when  married  or  betrothed  to  one 
party,  had  sexual  intercourse  with  another ;  though,  in 
the  case  of  the  man,  only  if  this  other  was  also  a  mar- 
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lied  or  betrothed  party ;  but  not  bo  in  the  case  of  the 
woman,  becauae  the  wrong  in  her  case  was  equally 
done,  whether  the  person  with  whom  she  transgressed 
were  single  or  married.  In  short,  it  was  the  condition 
of  the  female  which  determined  the  legal  character  of 
adultery ;  if  she  was  not  betrothed  or  married,  neither 
she  nor  the  person  having  intercourse  with  her  was 
counted  liable  to  the  charge.  And  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  same  view  substantially  obtained— 
adultery  was  simply  the  violation  of  another  nuui's  bed, 
or  the  corruption  of  his  seed. 

Why  the  divine  legislation  should  have  allowed  a 
practical  treatment  of  the  matter  in  the  man's  case, 
diflfering  so  materially  from  the  woman's,  and  from  the 
view  exhibited  in  the  ideal  set  up  at  the  creation  of  the 
first  pair,  will  be  considered  under  the  subject  Divoboe. 
But  in  regard  to  the  act  itself  of  adultery,  understood 
in  the  sense  now  exphuned,  the  law  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  very  severe ;  it  prescribed  the  punishment  of 
death,  both  for  the  adulterer  and  for  the  adulteress, 
Le.  XX.  10.  This,  indeed,  was  required  by  the  theory  of 
the  constitution,  which,  being  framed  with  a  view  to 
the  securing  of  a  commonwealth  conformed  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  two  tables,  could  not  tolerate  the 
deliberate  breach  of  any  of  the  great  commandments. 
Death  was  the  penalty  attached  to  the  open  violation 
of  each  of  them.  It  is  not  expressly  said  in  the  passage 
of  Leviticus  how  the  persons  guilty  of  adultery  were  to 
be  slain ;  but  in  De.  xxii.  22-24,  where  the  law  is  again 
enacted,  the  additional  case  is  supposed  of  a  betrothed 
damsel  having  been  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  both  par- 
ties are  adjudged  to  death  by  stoning.  The  case  of 
such  persons,  and  that  of  those  who  violated  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage  vow,  were  so  nearly  akin,  that  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  could  scarcely  be  said  to  err, 
when  they  aflSrmed,  respecting  adultery  in  general,  that 
Moses  commanded  the  person  guilty  of  it  to  be  stoned 
to  death,  Jd.  riu.  &  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
penalty  in  this  most  public  and  disgraceful  form,  or 
even  that  death  in  any  form,  was  usually  inflicted  on 
adulterers.  Too  commonly  a  sense  of  guilt  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  the  administration  of  the  law  com- 
mitted to  them,  would  restrain  them  from  executing 
the  judgment  written ;  and  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  was  likely  to  be  left  much  in  the  hands  of  the  injured 
party,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  generally  take  the 
milder  course  which  the  law  allowed,  of  ridding  him- 
self of  the  culprit  by  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Accord- 
ingly, we  read  of  no  case  in  Old  Testament  scripture 
in  which  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  was  actually  put 
to  death ;  and  lightfoot  {Hor.  Hth.  on  Matt.  xix.  8) 
testifies  that^  amid  all  his  multifarious  reading  in  the 
rabbinical  writings,  he  had  never  met  with  an  instance 
mentioned  of  an  adulteress  being  capitally  punished. 
There  might,  no  doubt,  be  cases  of  the  kind,  Uiough  no 
notice  is  taken  of  them  either  in  the  sacred  or  the  rab- 
binical records;  and  the  allusion  in  Pr.  vi.  32-35,  to 
the  implacable  spirit  of  revenge  which  the  conduct  of 
the  adulterer  might  expect  to  awaken  in  the  bosom  of 
the  injured  husband,  plainly  indicates  that  the  ag- 
grieved party  sometimes  took  the  full  scope  which  the 
law  allowed  him,  of  recompensing  for  the  loss  of  domes- 
tic peace  and  honour  he  had  sustained  upon  the  head  of 
the  offender.  Yet,  from  the  comparative  seclusion  in 
which  women  lived  in  Palestine,  coupled  with  the  license 
practically  allowed  in  respect  to  concubines  and  di- 
vorces, the  probability  is,  that  the  cases  were  very  rare 


in  which  the  rigour  of  the  law  was  enforced  either  upon 
the  male  or  the  female  guilty  of  incontinence. 

In  Greece  and  Rome  the  law  respecting  adultery  was 
not  uniform,  either  in  the  provisions  enacted  or  in  the 
manner  of  enforcing  them.  In  both  countries  it  was 
competent  to  the  husband,  if  he  detected  the  adulterer 
in  his  evil  course,  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  him, 
by  putting  him  to  death.  But  he  might  also  take  a 
pecuniary  compensation ;  or  he  might  institute  a  legal 
process  against  either  of  the  offending  parties,  and,  if 
the  guilt  was  established,  the  parties  were  placed  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  husband,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  him  to  fall  upon  them  with  a  knife 
or  a  dagger  (Demos.  Kard  T^eaip.  §  18).  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  a  law  was  enacted  at  Rome,  called  the  Julian 
law,  which  introduced  various  regulations  as  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  prosecutions  against  adulterers; 
and  the  penalties  it  enacted,  in  case  of  conviction,  were 
for  a  woman,  the  loss  of  half  her  dowry,  with  the  third 
part  of  her  property,  and  liability  to  banishment  to 
some  remote  place ;  for  the  man,  the  loss  of  half  his 
property,  with  a  like  hability  to  banishment.  The 
times  were,  however,  too  degenerate  to  admit  of  such 
a  law  being  generally  enforced ;  profligacy  of  every  kind 
not  only  kept  its  ground,  but  grew  more  shameless,  in 
spite  of  the  law,  till  the  spread  of  Christianity  leavened 
society  with  a  better  spirit,  and  rendered  more  strin- 
gent measures  practicable.  By  a  mistaken  policy,  how- 
ever, Constantine  introduced  the  old  Jewish  law,  and 
made  the  offence  capital.  Justinian  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  statute,  by  sending  the  adulteress,  after  being 
scourged,  to  a  convent,  allowing  the  husband  to  take  . 
her  out  within  the  period  of  two  years;  and,  failing 
this,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

Such  barbarous  practices  as  cutting  off  the  nose  and 
ears  of  the  guilty  parties  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  formally  enacted,  either  among  the  Hebrews  or 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  reported  by 
Diodorus  (i.  89,  90)  to  have  been  the  punishment  spe- 
cially inflicted  upon  the  female  in  Egypt,  while  the 
male  was  simply  beaten  with  rods.  The  Persians  are 
also  said  to  have  sanctioned  it;  and  references  exist, 
both  in  Scripture  (for  example,  Eze.  xxiii  25)  and  in 
the  classics  (Yirg.  jEn.  vi.  496),  to  such  personal  muti- 
lations as  not  imknown.  But  they  are  probably  to  be 
understood  as  only  among  the  indignities  which  an  in- 
jured husband  was  deemed  at  liberty  to  inflict,  and  by 
which,  occasionally  at  least,  he  sought  to  consign  to 
infamy  the  person  who  had  brought  shame  and  dis- 
honour upon  his  family.  In  the  Christian  code,  we  need 
scarcely  sa\,  no  corporeal  inflictions  are  prescribed.  It 
has  higher  weapons  to  wield  than  the  carnal  sword; 
and  its  prime  object  is  rather,  by  means  of  nobler  in- 
fluences, to  prevent  such  crimes  from  blotting  the  face 
of  society,  than  smiting  them  with  specific  penalties 
when  they  have  appeared.  It  speaks  only  of  separa- 
tion, or  putting  away,  as  the  ultimate  remedy  in  the 
hand  of  the  injured  party;  and  even  that  is  rather  men- 
tioned as  a  right  that  may  be  used,  than  as  a  measure 
that  must  in  every  case  be  adopted. 

The  Trial  of  Adultery,  or  the  bringing  to  the  test 
of  a  special  religious  service  a  woman  suspected  by  her 
husband  to  have  been  guilty  of  unfaithfulness,  is  the 
most  peculiar  thing  connected  with  this  subject  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  prescription 
for  it  is  given  in  Nu.  v.  11-81.     Attempts  have  been 
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made  by  various  writers  (lists  of  whom  may  be  found 
in  Kitto*s  Cydopedia,  here,  and  in  Winer's  Real-  Wor- 
terbuch,  under  **  Ehebruch")  to  establish  a  substantial 
agreement  between  the  prescriptions  of  Moses  in  this 
matter  and  the  ordeals  practised  among  barbig^us  and 
heathen  nations;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
main  object  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  others  with 
which  it  is  compared,  was  to  give  the  suspected  person 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  her  innocence,  by  a  sort 
of  oath  of  purgation,  so  solemnly  admimcAered,  that,  if 
not  innocent,  she  would  almost  certainly  shrink  from 
the  trial.  There  may,  undoubtedly,  be  some  measure 
of  truth  in  this  view.  Moses,  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  may  have  been  led  by  God  to  build  upon 
a  foundation  already,  to  some  extent,  laid  in  the  prac- 
tices of  surrounding  nations,  rather  than  prescribe  what 
was  absolutely  new.  But  a  general  resemblance  is  all 
that  can,  with  any  truth,  be  supposed  to  have  existed ; 
and,  for  much  that  is  peculiar  in  the  ordinance  before 
us,  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  the  theocracy  itself, 
and  the  great  end  aimed  at  in  all  its  institutions. 
Adultery,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  only  sus- 
pected crime  for  which  such  an  ordeal  was  appointed  by 
Moses,  and  not,  as  among  other  nations,  one  of  seversd 
which  were  placed  in  the  same  category ;  and  in  this 
case,  also,  the  one  suspected  crime  for  which  such  an 
ordeal  was  instituted  was,  by  the  prescribed  ritual, 
brought  into  a  connection  with  the  ministers  and  the 
sanctuary  of  God  not  common  elsewhere.  Here  it  was 
a  strictly  religious  matter,  and  differed  materially  from 
the  kind  of  voluntary,  hap-hazard  trials  in  other  lands. 
The  ground  of  the  prescribed  trial  for  suspected  adul- 
tery—as, indeed,  for  the  Mosuc  legislation  generally 
upon  this  subject — stood  in  the  sort  of  married  rela- 
tionship, the  solemn  covenant- engagement  between  God 
and  Israel.  The  great  national  covenant  was  to  have 
its  parallel  in  every  family  of  Israel,  in  the  marriage- tie 
that  bound  together  man  and  wife ;  and  hence,  even  in 
Moses,  Nil.  XT.  38,  as  often  afterwards  in  the  prophets, 
unfaithfulness  to  God  is  exhibited  under  the  image  of 
a  wanton  breach  of  the  marriage- vow.  With  such  a 
close  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  general, 
it  was  especially  necessary  to  have  the  connection  be- 
tween man  and  wife  placed  under  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion, guarded  on  every  hand  with  most  jealous  care, 
and  rendered  practically,  as  far  as  possible,  an  image  of 
the  behaviour  that  should  be  maintained  between  Israel 
and  Grod.  There  was  the  more  propriety  in  this,  as  it 
was  in  connection  with  the  propagation  of  a  godly  seed 
that  the  covenant  proposed  to  reach  the  great  end  it 
contemplated,  of  blessing  the  world.  Adultery,  there- 
fore, as  being  not  only  the  breach  of  the/am%  com- 
pact, but  an  image  also  and  a  prelude  of  the  breach  of 
the  national  compact,  must  be  visited  with  death;  and 
even  the  strong  suspicion  of  its  having  been  committed, 
where  no  actual  proof  of  guilt  could  be  obtained,  must 
be  brought  as  by  appeal  to  Grod,  that  he  might  either 
vindicate  the  innocence,  or,  by  special  visitations  of 
judgment,  establish  the  guilt  of  the  suspected  party.  It 
was  only,  as  the  language  implies,  when  there  were 
grounds  for  very  strong  suspicion  being  entertained, 
that  the  matter  was  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  such  a 
solemn  appeal ;  and,  when  it  was  demanded,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  were  to  go  together  to  the  sanctuary, 
bringing  what  is  called  alike  ''her  offering,"  and  ''an 
offering  of  jealousy,"  ver.  16-25.  They  were  both  to  bring 
it,  although  it  was  more  properly  the  woman's  offering 


than  the  man's,  aa  appears  from  its  being  consigned  to 
her  while  the  priest  was  going  through  the  appointed 
ritual,  Yer.  18.  It  was  merely  a  corban  or  meat-offering, 
consisting  of  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barleymeaJ, 
but  without  the  usual  aooompaniments  of  oil  and  frank- 
incense, which  were  symbols,  the  one  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  other  of  acceptable  prayer.  The  absence  of  these 
denoted  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  such  an 
ofifering — ^a  symbol  of  good  works,  as  all  meat-ofierings 
were — had  any  real  connection  with  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
or  could  rise  with  acceptance  before  God ;  it  was  to  be 
an  offering  presented,  as  it  were,  at  a  venture.  Coming, 
then,  with  this  in  their  hands,  the  woman  was  solemnly 
set  by  the  priest  before  the  Lord,  nuide  to  understand 
that  she  had  come  to  transact  with  him;  her  head- 
covering,  the  distinctive  badge  of  her  chastity,  was 
next  taken  oS,  being  meanwhile  suspected  to  have  lost 
her  title  to  wear  it;  then  the  meat-offering  was  put 
into  her  hands,  as  one  maintaining  her  innocenoe,  and 
claiming  the  privilege  to  present  to  God  the  symbol  of 
a  righteous  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  priest^ 
representing  the  interests  at  once  of  the  jealous  hus- 
band and  the  jealous  God  of  Israel,  stood  in  front  of 
her  with  the  symbol  of  the  curse.  This  consisted  of 
holy  water — ^most  probably  water  taken  from  tl^e  laver 
before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle — mingled  with  dust 
from  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  reference  to  the 
dust  mentioned  in  the  original  curse  which  was  pro- 
nounced upon  the  serpent  and  his  seed.  On  this  ac- 
count, not  only  was  the  wat^  to  be  put  into  an  earthen 
vessel — earthen,  as  contradistinguished  from  something 
of  higher  mould — but  was  also  designated  bitter,  since 
it  was  employed  in  connection  with  a  humiliating  trans- 
action, and  for  the  purpose  of  working  (on  the  supposi- 
tion of  guilt  having  been  incurred)  a  painful  result.  The 
priest  then,  with  this  symbol  of  the  curse  in  Am  hand, 
standing  before  the  woman  with  the  symbol  of  right- 
eousness in  hers,  pronoimced  over  her  the  following  ad- 
juration :—  '^  If  no  man  have  lain  with  thee,  and  if  thou 
hast  not  gone  aside  unto  uncleanness  under  thy  hus^ 
band — (so  the  words  should  be  rendered,  meaning, 
while  under  law  to  him), — be  thou  free  from  this  bit- 
ter water  that  causeth  the  curse.  But  if  thou  bast  gone 
aside  under  thy  husband,  and  if  thou  be  defiled,  and 
some  man  have  lain  with  thee  while  under  thy  husband, 
the  Lord  make  thee  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  thy 
people,  by  the  Lord  making  thy  thigh  to  rot,  and  thy 
belly  to  swell ;  and  this  water  that  causeth  the  curse, 
shall  go  into  thy  bowels,  to  make  thy  belly  to  swell, 
and  thy  thigh  to  rot."  To  which  the  woman  was  to 
say  "Amen,  amen;"  and  the  priest  accepting  this  re- 
sponse as  a  protestation  of  the  woman's  innocenoe, 
finished  the  ceremony,  by. first  blotting  out  the  curse 
with  the  bitter  water,  then  waving  the  meat-offering  be- 
fore the  Lord,  burning  a  portion  of  it  on  the  altar,  and 
giving  the  woman  what  remained  of  the  bitter  water  to 
drink.  The  matter  was  thus  solemnly  left  in  the  hands 
of  God,  the  Supreme  Judge  and  Arbiter  of  causes.  If 
he  saw  that  the  suspicion  was  groundless  he  would  also 
see  to  it,  that  "  the  curse  causeless  should  not  come ;" 
but  if  otherwise,  then  rottenness  and  corruption  was  to 
seize  upon  the  culprit  in  those  very  parts  of  her  body 
which  she  had  prostituted  to  purposes  of  iniquity;  her 
moral  depravity  should  find  its  meet  recompense  and 
image  in  a  corresponding  outward  depravation.  This, 
of  course,  could  only  happen  if  the  Lord  really  lent  his 
countenance  to  the  transaction,  and  was  ready,  by  his 
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special  providence,  to  carry  into  eifect  what  was  done 
in  his  name.  But  the  entire  covenant  made  with  Israel 
proceeded  on  the  ground  of  such  a  real  presence  and 
such  a  special  providence  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  if 
undoubted  proofs  of  this  appeared  in  the  more  general 
affainof  the  covenant,  it  were  unreasonable  to  question 
the  appearance  of  the  same  here,  as  often  as  circum- 
stances might  call  for  the  divine  interposition.  That 
no  instances  are  on  record  of  the  waters  of  the  curse 
having  been  administered  and  taken  effect,  is  no  evi- 
dence of  such  an  event  never  having  occurred ;  for,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  they  must  have  been  of  very  rare 


Adultery,  in  tiib  spiritual  sense,  meant,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  unfaithfulness  to  covenant-engagements 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  later  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  a  charge  to  this  effect,  and  under 
this  form  of  representation,  was  with  great  frequency 
brought  against  the  covenant-people,  Je.  Ul.  i-ii ;  Eso.  xvL 
xxiii;  HocLiLiil.  The  same  language  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  as  when  our  Lord  charges 
the  people  of  his  day  with  being  ''an  adulterous  gene- 
ration ;*'  and  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the  Reve- 
lation, as  the  true  and  faithful  church  is  presented 
under  the  image  of  the  Lamb's  wife,  so  the  corrupt  and 
apostate  church  is  characterized  as  a  spouse  giving  her- 
self up  to  the  seductive  arts  and  forbidden  pleasures  of 
adultery;  only,  on  account  of  the  greater  guilt  con- 
nected with  such  a  course  in  New  Testament  times,  the 
stronger  figure  of  a  harlot  is  more  commonly  employed, 
and  an  "unfaithful  wife"  is  exchanged  for  a  ** mother 
of  abominations,"  Re.  xrii.  i-s. 

ADUM'MIM,  found  only  twice  in  Scripture,  Job,  xv.r ; 
xfiii.  17,  and  each  time  in  connection  with  M  A.ALBB,  going 
up,  or  ascent,  the  ascent  of  Adummim,  The  word  Adum- 
mim  itself  means  rednesses,  or  red  earths,  not  without 
reference,  it  has  been  thought,  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
of  which  the  place  in  question  was  the  frequent  scene. 
It  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  in  the  direction 
towajnd  Jerusalem,  a  district  which  has  always  been  the 
favourite  haunt  of  robbers,  whence  our  Lord  took  it  as 
the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  who 
nsscued  the  man  that  fell  among  robbers;  and  Jerome 
expressly  interprets  the  word  (which  he  writes  Adomim) 
by  bloods,  "^because,"  says  he,  ''  much  blood  was  shed 
in  it  by  the  frequent  astiaults  of  robbers"  (Epist.  ad 
Eust.  cviii.  §  12).  But  that  the  place  derived  its  name 
in  this  way  must  l>e  re^rded  an  quite  uncertain,  and 
indeed  not  very  probable.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
colour  of  the  ground,  or  some  such  natuitd  circum- 
stance, gave  rise  to  the  designation.  The  ancient  char- 
acteristic, however,  of  that  part  of  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  has  t^en  retained  to  compara- 
tively recent  times;  for  the  complaints  of  travellers 
have  scarcely  yet  ceased  aa  to  the  depredations  of  rob- 
bers in  that  quarter. 

ADVOCATE.  This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the 
English  Bible,  iJn.  11.  i,  as  an  appellation  of  the  glorified 
Saviour.  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  It  is  there 
used,  however,  as  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  word  which 
occurs  more  frequently — irapdKXvfTot,  paraclete — but 
which  is  always  rendered  elsewhere  comforter.  It  is 
one  of  those  complex  words  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  an  exact  parallel  in  the  English  language,  or 
indeed  in  almost  any  other.  Literally,  and  originally, 
it  denotes  a  person  called  to  one's  aid,  as  does  also  the 


Latin  word  advocatus,  from  which  our  word  advocate 
comes ;  but  then  the  specific  purposes  for  which  per^ 
sons  might  be  thus  called  are  bo  various,  that  the  word, 
in  consequence,  acquired  a  variety  of  secondary  mean- 
ings. It  might  designate  one  who  was  called  in  to 
assist  as  a  witness,  or  one  who,  in  a  legal  difficulty,  was 
applied  to  for  advice — a  consulting  lawyer,  or  one  who 
pled  the  cause  of  a  client  in  open  court;  or  still  again, 
one  who,  in  times  of  trial  or  hardship,  sympathized 
with  the  afflicted,  and  administered  suitable  direction 
and  support.  The  Latin  advocatus,  also,  was  used  in 
all  these  shades  of  meaning  except  the  last;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  latter  days  of  Rome,  till  the  republic  had 
given  way  to  the  empire,  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
public  pleader  or  orator  (Smithes  Gr,  and  Rom.  Ant.) 
In  this  sense  it  was  not  used  by  Cicero,  though  the  cor- 
responding word  irapdKXrfTot  had  long  before  been  so 
employed  in  Greece  by  Demosthenes;  for  example,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  vapd  irapairpcs.  It  was  quite 
natural,  therefore,  for  the  fathers  to  understand  the 
word,  when  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  sense  of  advocate, 
which  many  of  them  did,  although,  in  our  use  of  the  term 
advocate;  regard  is  had  more  to  the  simple  pleading  of 
a  cause  in  court,  lens  to  the  general  guidance  and  man- 
agement of  the  cause,  than  they  were  wont  to  associate 
with  the  term.  Both  sliades  of  meaning  should  un- 
doubtedly be  includetl  in  the  idea  we  form  of  Christ  as 
our  advocate  in  the  heavenly  places.  It  presents  him 
to  our  view  as  charging  himself  with  the  interests  of 
his  people,  and  especially  when  they  fall  into  sin,  and 
are  in  danger  of  having  sentence  passed  against  them, 
interposing  in  their  behalf,  and,  through  the  merits  of 
his  death  and  intercession,  averting  the  evil.  Even 
before  he  entered  within  the  veil,  he  gave  a  striking 
exemplification  of  what,  in  this  department  of  his  me- 
<liatorial  work,  he  would  do  for  them,  when  he  said  to 
Peter,  "Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to 
have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 

It  is  obvious^  however,  that  this  sense  of  the  word 
paraclete  is  scarcely  proper,  if  understood  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  whom  it  is  applied  in  the  other  passages  where 
it  occurs,  Jn.  xir.  i6;  xt.  28;  xvi.  7.  To  a  certain  extent  there 
was  a  resemblance  between  what  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
do  for  the  disciples  after  Christ  had  withdrawn  his  per- 
sonal presence  from  them,  and  what  Christ  himself  had 
till  then  been  doing;  and  hence,  in  the  first  of  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  the  Lord  said  he  would 
pray  the  Father  to  send  them  another  paraclete,  imply- 
ing that  the  Spirit  should,  in  a  sense,  fulfil  the  piurt 
which  Christ  himself  had  done;  but  this,  manifestly, 
with  respect  to  the  directing,  sustaining,  and  comfort- 
ing influence  Christ  had  exercised  among  them  rather 
than  to  any  distinct  advocacy  he  had  plied  in  their  be- 
half. Accordingly,  the  Greek  fathers  generally  gave 
the  word  in  the  (xospel  of  John  a  meaning  more  adapted 
to  this  aspect  of  the  matter;  they  threw  into  it,  indeed, 
very  much  of  the  sense  of  comfort,  or  consolation,  which 
the  cognate  verb  and  nouns  have  in  New  Testament 
and  Hellenistic  Greek.  Following  them,  our  transla- 
tors have  rendered  the  word  there  by  comforter,  which 
is  perhaps  as  good  a  single  term  as  could  be  found. 
It  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  presenting  only  a 
part — ^though  undoubtedly  a  most  prominent  part — of 
the  complex  idea  which  the  original  word  conveys;  and 
along  with  or  under  the  comfort  which  was  to  be  con« 
nected  with  the  prcHonce  of  the  Spirit,  there  should  also 
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be  associated  in  our  minds  the  strengthening  and  moni- 
tory aid  which,  as  the  representative  and  gift  of  Christ, 
he  was  intended  to  minister.  In  the  words  of  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  who,  in  his  Misnon  of  the  Comforter, 
note  K,  has  given  a  discriminating  outline  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  and  a  sensible  view  of  the  subject 
itself,  "  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
Comforter f  in  the  primary  as  well  as  the  secondary  sense 
of  that  word,  and  that  he  did  not  come  merely  to  con- 
sole the  disciples  for  their  loss,  but  mainly  to  strengthen 
their  hearts  and  minds,  by  enabling  them  to  understand 
the  whole  truth,  and  to  feel  the  whole  power  of  the 
gospel." 

iE^NON,  a  place  at  which  John  is  said  to  have 
baptized,  and  the  locality  of  which  is  no  further  indi- 
cated than  that  it  is  described  as  being  near  Salem, 
Jn.  111.  23.  The  reason  assigned  for  its  being  chosen  as 
a  place  for  the  administration  of  baptism  is  that  "there 
was  much  water  there."  And  indeed  the  name,  which 
is  simply  the  Chaldee  word  for  ipringt  (pa^y),  plaiiily 

implies  as  much.  But  the  precise  spot  is  still  involved 
in  uncertainty.  It  could  not  be  quite  near  to  the  Jor- 
dan, otherwise  the  waters  of  that  river  would  rather 
have  been  resorted  to  for  baptism.  The  probability  is 
that  it  lay  considerably  to  the  north,  and  towards 
Galilee,  if  not  actually  within  its  borders,  as  the  later 
labours  of  the  Baptist  undoubtedly  embraced  the  re- 
gion which  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Philip. 
{See  Salem  and  John  Baptist.) 

AFFINITY.    See  Mabriaoe. 

ACABUS,  the  name  of  a  prophet  in  the  Christian 
church  at  Jerusalem,  who,  on  two  several  occasions,  is 
mentioned  as  having  oom^  from  Jerusalem  to  other 
places,  and  delivered  a  very  specific  prediction.  The 
first  of  these  took  place  at  Antioch,  not  long  apparently 
after  Paul  had  been  brought  by  Barnabas  to  make  that 
the  scene  of  his  regular  ministrations.  Along  with 
some  others  who  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  pro- 
phetical gifts,  Agabus  appeared  at  Antioch,  and  "  sig- 
nified by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth 
throughout  all  the  world ;  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Caesar,"  Ao.  zi.  28.  It  is  matter  of  his- 
torical certainty  that  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  marked 
by  the  frequent  prevalence  of  famine.  We  have  dis- 
tinct notices  of  at  least  three — one  more  especially  in 
connection  with  Greece,  another  with  Rome,  during 
which  the  emperor  was  openly  assaulted,  and  in  some 
danger  of  his  life  {Suet.  Claud,  c.  18),  and  a  third 
which  pressed  heavily  upon  Judea  and  the  parts  around. 
Josephus  mentions  the  last,  which,  in  point  of  time, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  occurrences  of  famine  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  probably  about  a.d.  44,  and  states 
that  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  who  was  at  Jerusalem 
during  the  calamity,  showed  great  liberality  and  vigour 
in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  evil,  and  even  sent  for 
supplies  to  Alexandria  and  Cyprus  {Ant,  xx.  2,  5). 
That  special  respect  might  be  had  in  the  prophecy  of 
Agabus  to  this  local  dearth  may  readily  be  admitted, 
can  scarcely  indeed  be  doubted,  from  the  practical  ap- 
plication immediately  made  by  the  disciples  at  Antioch 
of  the  knowledge  communicated  to  them  in  behalf  of 
the  brethren  in  Judea ;  for,  in  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
proaching evil,  they  resolved  on  sending  thither  a  con- 
tribution. But  still  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pro- 
phecy, which  has  quite  a  general  aspect,  should  (with 
Lardner  and  many  commentators  on  the  Acts)  be  con- 


fined  to  that  comparatively  restricted  theatre  of  the 
famine.  We  should  rather  regard  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
in  Agabus  as  following  up  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and 
giving  indication  of  the  immediate  approach  of  one  of 
those  signs  of  evil  which  were  to  precede  and  herald 
the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state.  There  should  first  be 
famine,  our  Lord  had  said,  in  divers  places,  Hat.  zxIt.  7; 
and  famine,  in  a  very  marked  and  distressing  manner, 
Agabus  now  announced  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
forth.  In  this  form  of  evil  the  period  of  judgment,  which 
was  to  have  so  fearful  a  termination,  was  presently  to 
make  a  commencement ;  and  the  disciples  at  Antioch, 
rightly  conceiving,  both  from  the  nature  of  prophecy, 
which,  in  revealing  the  future,  always  has  an  eye  espe- 
cially to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  from  the  peculiar 
relation  of  Judea  to  the  coming  judgments  of  heaven, 
that,  however  widely  the  famine  might  spread,  it  was 
sure  to  make  its  appearance — possibly  its  earliest  and 
severest  appearance — ^in  Judea^  deemed  it  a  matter  of 
Christian  duty  to  gather  up  something  beforehand  for 
their  brethren  in  that  region.  There  they  knew  the 
carcases  more  especially  was,  and  there  should  the  eagles 
assuredly  be  gathered  together.  Still,  not  there  alone; 
the  world  generally  was  to  have  experience  of  famine, 
as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  it  soon  had,  though 
not  always  at  the  same  moment.  And  we  thus  see 
how,  without  any  straining,  the  prophecy  of  Agabus 
had  at  once  a  general  and  a  special  apfdication,  and 
how  naturally  the  disciples  at  Antioch  should  have 
tiumed  their  regards  toward  Judea,  when  they  heard 
the  announcement  that  a  season  of  famine  was  ready 
to  come  on  the  world. 

The  other  occasion  on  which  Agabus  came  down  from 
Jerusalem  and  delivered  a  prophecy,  which  presently 
passed  into  fulfilment,  was  probably  about  sixteen  years 
later,  when  Paul  was  at  Csesarea,  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem for  the  last  time.  Tarrying  there  for  some  days 
with  Philip  the  Evangelist,  Agabus  came  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  having  taken  Paul's  girdle,  and  bound  his 
own  hands  and  feet,  he  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man 
that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles,"  Ao.zxl.ii.  In  this  prediction 
again  Agabus  treads  closely  on  the  footsteps  of  Jesus, 
in  the  great  prophecy  respecting  the  time  of  the  end, 
Mat.  xxir.,  and  announced  that  what  was  there  said  of 
Christ^s  followers  going  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  afflicted, 
or  even  killed,  should  now  take  effect  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  doubtless  pressed  upon 
the  spirit  of  Agabus,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  heard 
the  announcement,  as  a  sign  that  Jerusalem  was  fast 
filling  up  the  measure  of  her  sins,  and  that  the  day  of 
vengeance  must  be  drawing  on.  We  hear  no  more  of 
this  prophet ;  but,  from  the  two  instances  recorded  of 
his  supernatural  insight  into  the  future,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  received  the  Spirit 
in  pecuUar  measure,  as  promised  to  the  disciples  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  them  things  to  come,  Jo.  xvi.  u. 

A'GAG,  derived,  it  is  understood,  from  an  Arabic 
verb,  which  signifies  to  bum,  to  be  fervent,  and  con- 
sequently bearing,  as  a  noun,  the  import  of  the  fiery,  or 
splendid  one.  It  occurs  only  as  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Amalek,  NiLzzir.7;iSa.xT.  8,9,ieq.;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  proper  name,  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  a  particular  king,  eras  a  name 
of  dignity  applicable  alike  to  a  succession  of  Amalekite 
kings  ?    The  latter  supposition  is  imdoubtedly  favoured 
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by  the  reference  to  Agag,  for  the  firot  time,  in  tlie  pn>- 
phecy  of  Balaam,  Nu.  xxir.  7,  where  speaking  of  the  might 
and  glory  of  Israel's  future  king,  he  says,  "  His  king 
shall  be  higher  than  Agag.*'  If  understood  of  a  single 
individual,  this  allusion  would  be  in  ill  keeping  with 
the  re?t  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  of  a  strongly  ideal 
and  elevated  nature,  and  would  also  but  poorly  illus- 
trate the  peeriess  honour  of  him  who  was  to  be  exalted 
to  the  dominion  over  God's  heritage.  Besides,  as  the 
name  Agag  itself,  from  its  most  probable  import,  very 
well  suits  as  a  general  name  of  dignity  for  the  head  of  a 
wariike  and  impetuous  race  like  the  Amalekites,  so  it  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  prevailing  usage  of  those 
times,  that  the  Amalekite  kings  should  have  had  such 
a  conmion  designation.  Of  a  similar  kind  was  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Egyptians,  Abimelech  of  the  Philistines, 
Melchizedek  or  Adoni-zedek  of  the  Jebusites,  &c.  It 
was  only  falling  in  with  this  general  custom  when  the 
heads  of  th^  royal  line  in  Amalek  took  the  name  of 
Agag.  So  tliat,  when  we  come  to  the  history  in  1  Sa. 
zv.,  where  the  triumph  of  Israel  over  the  Amalekites  is 
recorded,  the  Agag  spoken  of  should  be  understood  pre- 
cisely as  the  Pharaoh  in  Ex.  xv. ;  he  was  for  the  time 
being  the  reigning  head  of  the  Amalekite  race ;  and  it 
would  appear,  from  the  words  of  Samuel  to  him  (ver.  33, 
"As  thysw^ord  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall 
thy  mother  be  childless  among  women"),  he  had  kept 
up  the  fierce  character  of  those  who  boasted  in  the 
name  of  the  fiei*y  one.  But  he  at  length  reaped  as  he 
sowed ;  and,  though  fragments  of  the  race  of  Amalek 
still  siirvived,  no  future  Agag  ever  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  their  history. 

AOAGTrE  is  found,  £a.  ui  1,  lO;  Tin.  3, 5;  ix.  24,  in  con- 
nection with  Haman,  the  enemy  of  Mordecai.  Josephus 
explains  it  as  a  synonym  of  Amalekite,  and  so  it  pos- 
sibly was ;  but  we  are  without  the  proper  materials  for 
either  invalidating  or  substantiating  the  explanation. 

AO'APJE,  the  Greek  term  for  love- feasts,  or  feasts 
of  charity,  as  they  are  called  in  St.  Jude's  epistle.  {See 
Fea><»ts.) 

AGATE  is  given  in  our  version,  after  the  Septuagint 
(dxdnys)  and  Vulgate,  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
'QVf  Kx-  xxTiii  i9ixxxiz.  12.  These  are  the  only  two  passages 

where  the  Hebrew  sfiero  occurs,  both  times  as  the  name 
of  one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate. But  in  other  two  passages,  Is.lir.  i2;£ze.xxTii.6, 
the  word  of/ate  i^  used  in  our  English  Bibles,  not  how- 
ever as  the  translation  of  the  same  Hebrew  word,  but 
for  one  entirely  different,  kadcod  (laiS^ — *  proof  how 

arbitrarily  sometimes  the  meaning  of  such  specific  terms 
was  fixed.  Modem  interpretation  is  rather  disposed  to 
identify  the  kadeod  with  the  ruby  than  with  the  agate, 
to  that  there  will  only  renmin  the  two  passages  in  Ex- 
odus as  those  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  agate; 
and  even  for  this  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
authority  of  the  Septuagint  translation.  But,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  agate  being  really  the  stone  meant, 
we  may  simply  state,  that  the  term  is  a  general  name 
for  the  class  of  semi- pellucid  stones  which  in  this  coun- 
try usually  go  by  the  name  of  Scotch  pebbles.  They 
are  composed  of  crystal  intermixed  with  earth,  in  diffe- 
rent forms  and  proportions,  variegated  with  veins  and 
douds.  They  are  usually  arranged  according  to  the 
different  colours  of  their  ground,  and  thus  divided  into 
a  variety  of  species,  into  the  description  of  which  it  is 
needless  to  enter  here.  They  were  found  in  Egypt, 
Vou  1. 


usually  of  a  reddish  colour,  veined  with  white,  and  in 
many  other  countries.  The  name  agate,  in  Greek 
aekatet,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  river 
Achates  in  Sicily,  in  the  bed  of  which  they  were  found. 
Specimens  of  ancient  agates,  of  various  kinds,  and  often 
beautifully  engraved,  have  descended  to  modem  times, 
and  are  to  be  met  with  in  antique  collections. 

AGE  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  significations — 
often  in  the  sense  of  a  lifetime  or  a  century ;  sometimes 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  personal  maturity,  as  when  we 
say  of  such  an  one,  that  he  is  of  age,  Jn.  ix.  21 ;  but  most 
conmionly  in  contradistinction  to  infancy  or  youth,  and 
as  indicative  of  the  more  advanced  period  of  human 
life.  To  distinguish  this  from  the  oUier  senses  of  the 
word,  the  epithet  old  is  commonly  prefixed ;  and,  with 
reference  to  age  in  this  sense,  there  is  scarcely  any  pe- 
culiarity in  Scripture  that  calls  for  particular  explana- 
tion. <.  It  frequently  gives  expression  to  the  respect  that 
is  due  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  even  enjoins  it  as  a 
matter  of  obligation  ;  as,  Le.  xix.  32,  **  Before  the  hoary 
head  thoilkhalt  stand  up,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  aged." 
But  this  has  also  been  the  conmion  feeling  and  judg- 
ment of  mankind,  even  in  heathen  states ;  and  probably 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  ancient  times,  and 
the  Chinese  and  Mussulmans  of  the  present,  a  simple 
respect  for  the  hoary  head  of  age  has  been  carried  as 
high  as  it  usually  was  among  the  Hebrews  ;  for,  among 
the  Hebrews,  the  moral  element  came  in  here,  as  in 
other  things,  to  qualify  considerations  of  a  merely  na- 
tural kind.  Thus  Solomon,  while  he  pronounces  the 
hoary  head  to  be  *'a  crown  of  glory,"  adds  the  impor- 
tant qualification,  "if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  right- 
eousness," Pr.  xtL  31 ;  and  Job  also  speaks  of  "  the  aged 
rising  and  standing  up"  at  his  presence,  ch.  xxix.  8,  imply- 
ing that  there  were  higher  elements  than  age  entering 
into  the  account  that  should  be  made  of  the  social  rank 
of  individuals.  But  still  age  had,  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  it  must  have  in  every  well- constituted  community,  a 
character  of  weight  attached  to  it,  unless  when  this  may 
have  been  forfeited  by  a  course  of  profligacy  or  crime. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  prolongation  of  life  to 
an  advanced  period  was  always  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
the  divine  mercy  and  loving- kindness ;  it  was  the  sub- 
ject even  of  special  promises.  Zee  viii.  4 ;  Job  v.  26;  la.  xlvi.  4; 
while  the  cutting  short  of  life  in  the  midst  is  represented 
as  the  proper  portion  of  the  wicked,  Ps.  U,  23 ;  cii.  24. 
But  this  was  only  what  might  be  called  the  normal 
condition  of  things  ;  and  many  circumstances  might 
arise  to  prevent  its  being  carried  uniformly  into  execu- 
tion. If  God's  covenant  with  Israel,  pledging  long  life 
and  prosperity  to  those  who  remained  steadfast  to  its 
engagements,  had  been  maintained  in  its  purity  and 
completeness  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  ex- 
ceptions, either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  would 
have  been  comparatively  rare  ;  but,  with  the  manifold 
imperfections  and  disorders  that  too  commonly  pre- 
vailed, it  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  if 
premature  death  should  sometimes  have  befallen  the 
comparatively  good,  and  if  extended  age  was  often 
reached  by  those  who  should  have  been  cut  off  in  the 
midtime  of  their  days.  Still,  for  the  most  part,  even 
in  this  respect,  the  Lord  knew  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked :  it  was  usually 
made  to  go  well  with  the  one  and  ill  with  the  other. 

AGES  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  various  passages 
of  Scripture,  mention  is  made  of  ages  with  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  God's  successive  dis- 
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penHatioDfi  in  connection  with  them,  Rp.  il.  r-,  Ui.  6,  xi ; 
Col.  1. 26,  also  in  the  marginal  reading  of  Pi.  cxW.  13  and 
I«.  xxTi.  4.  The  word  would,  however,  have  been  found 
in  a  great  variety  of  other  paasagea,  if  a  more  literal 
and  uniform  rendering  had  been  adhered  to ;  for  often 
where  ages  might,  and  sometimes  also  should  have  been 
found,  our  translators  have  adopted  worlds.  The  ori- 
ginal word  {aiofpf  aUjyes),  in  its  primary  meaning,  de- 
notes continuance  of  time ;  hence  an  age  or  extended 
period  of  the  world's  history,  then  the  world  itself  as 
composed  of  a  succession  of  such  ages :  finally,  the  suc- 
cession apart  from  tlie  world,  amounting  in  the  sum  to 
an  indefinite  prolongation — eternity.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  say,  in  which  precisely  of  these  senses  the 
word  is  employed ;  and  examples  may  be  found  of  all 
of  them  in  Scripture.  Very  commonly  the  meaning  is 
expressed  with  substantial  accuracy  by  world — as  in 
the  phrases,  "  the  cares  of  this  world,"  "  the  children 
of  this  world,"  **  the  god  of  this  world,"  &c..  Mat.  xlil.  22{ 
Lu.  xvi.  8 ;  a  Co.  It.  4 ; — the  world  being  contemplated  with 
respect  to  its  present  corrupt  and  perishable  state,  the 
existing  age.  In  many  passages,  again,  the  meaning 
substantially  coincides  with  eternity,  contemplated 
either  as  past  or  future — from  before  time,  or  to  beyond 
it,  for  ever,  Ep.  in.  ii;  Jn.  ix.32:  Lu.  i.  70 ;  2P0.  ill.  I8; 
1  Ti.  1. 17,  &c.  But  in  such  passages  as  He.  1.  2,  ''  through 
whom  also  he  made  the  worlds ;"  ch.  ?i. 6,  "the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come ;"  Ep.  1.  21,  "the  world  that  is  to  come," 
and  a  few  more  of  like  import,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  to  substitute  age  or  ages  instead  ;  for  in 
such  cases  the  reference  is  not,  as  the  mere  English 
reader  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  material  fabric 
of  things,  but  to  its  divinely  appointed  form  and  con- 
stitution. The  world,  or  age  to  come,  was  a  familiar 
expression  among  the  Jews  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom ; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  employed  partly  in  re- 
gard to  the  kingdom  as  now  established,  and  partly  in 
regard  to  its  future  development — the  age  of  glory.  It 
is  used  in  this  latter  sense  by  our  Lord,  Mat.xU.  32; 
Mar.  X.  30 ;  Lu.  xx.  36.  The  ages  of  the  world  are,  therefore, 
the  great  cycles,  whether  of  degeneracy  and  corruption, 
or  of  progression  and  development,  tlirough  which  it 
has  been  destined  to  pass,  and  in  part  has  passed  al- 
ready. 

AGONY  is  the  term  used  by  the  evangelist  Luke 
to  express  the  state  of  mind  in  which  our  Lord  was 
when  he  entered  on  his  last  sufferings,  Ln.  xxii.  44.  The 
English  word  directs  our  thoughts  upon  the  mere  suffer- 
ing experienced  more  than  the  original,  dyiavla,  which 
expresses  more  immediately  the  terrible  mental  struggle 
or  conflict  through  which  our  Lord  was  passing,  and 
only  as  subordinate  to  that  indicates  the  sense  of  pain. 
Wherein  precisely  the  struggle  consisted,  the  evangelist 
is  entirely  silent ;  but  he  gives  us  some  idea  of  its  fear- 
ful nature  when  he  tells  us  that,  in  consequence,  "  his 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down 
to  the  ground  ; "  that  is,  a  heavy  sweat,  not  wholly  of 
blood,  but  of  water  intermingled  with  blood.  If  it  had 
been  simply  blood,  the  as  it  were  (cjcrei)  would  not  have 
been  used ;  and  if  there  had  not  been  blood  actually  pre- 
sent, we  can  see  no  proper  reason  why  mention  should 
have  been  made  of  it ;  nor,  apart  from  some  intermin- 
gling of  real  blood,  would  the  description  convey  the 
idea  of  extreme  anxiety  and  distress  of  soul  which  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  indicated.  What  fell,  therefore, 
was  sweat,  but  sweat  mingled  with  blood.  Much  the 
same  impression  also  is  conveyed  by  another  particular 


in  St.  Luke's  account  of  this  terrible  moment  in  our 
Lord's  history — the  circumstance  of  an  angel  appearing 
from  heaven  to  strengthen  him ;  and  still  furtiier,  by 
the  prayer,  mentioned  in  all  the  three  gospels,  which 
he  thrice  uttered  with  Intense  earnestness,  "  Father,  if 
it  be  possibUf  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless, 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  The  symptoms  and 
effects  only  have  been  discovered  to  us  ;  but  from  these 
we  can  easily  perceive  how  mighty  a  conflict  agitated 
the  soul  of  the  Redeemer — a  conflict  whidi  it  is  impcs- 
sible  to  resolve  into  the  anticipation  of  mere  bodily 
suffering  and  outward  indignity.  We  are  constrained 
to  look  beyond  this  to  the  awful  consciousness  of  human 
guilt  which  then  began  to  press  in  its  full  weight  upon 
the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  filled  his  human  spirit  with  in- 
describable horror,  on  account  of  the  evil  involved  in 
such  guilt- bearing.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  penetrate 
further,  or  to  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  which  the  pen  of 
inspiration  has  allowed  to  rest  on  this  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer's internal  history. 

AGRICULTURE.  Under  this  head  we  propose  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  more  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities which  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
in  those  countries  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  and  more 
particularly  in  Palestine.  There  are  points  of  agree- 
ment in  the  agriculture  of  all  nations,  general  conditions 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  those  who,  in  any  r^on, 
would  obtain  a  return  of  produce  from  the  earth.  To 
these  it  is  needless  to  refer  here.  It  is  understood  that 
the  ancients  as  well  as  the  modems,  the  Hebrews  as 
well  as  other  people,  had  to  till  and  manure,  and  sow 
their  ground,  when  they  expected  to  derive  from  it  a 
fruitful  produce  ;  to  keep  under  the  weeds,  that  would 
otherwise  choke  the  vegetation ;  to  observe  the  proper 
seasons  both  for  sowing  and  reaping ;  and  to  take  the 
requisite  measures  for  securing,  thrashing,  and  disposing 
of  the  respective  crops.  But,  in  connection  with  these 
common  operations,  there  are  some  things  characteristic 
of  the  East  which  do  not  precisely  hold  of  tbe  West  ; 
and  some  things  also  which  distinguished  the  i>ortions 
of  the  East  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  in  ancient 
times,  from  what  belongs  to  them  in  the  present  day. 
It  is  such  only  that  require  any  special  notice. 

In  all  countries  the  climate  must  exert  a  modifying 
influence  on  the  kind  of  agriculture  that  is  pursu^  in 
them ;  and  in  eastern  countries  generally,  in  Palestine 
among  the  rest,  the  heat  and  dryness  which  prevail 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year  naturally  call  for 
some  peculiar  modes  of  treatment ;  not  nearly  to  such 
an  extent,  however,  as  in  Egypt  on  the  one  side,  or  in 
Assyria  on  the  other.  In  these  regions  the  rains  are 
greatly  less  frequent  than  in  Palestine,  and  if  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  carried  on  over  any  considerable  tract  of 
country,  irrigation  by  means  of  canals  and  aqueducts 
is  indispensable.  When  Babylonia  was  in  its  state  of 
ancient  richness  and  prosperity,  the  country  was  all  in- 
tersected with  these  channels  of  artificial  irrigation,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
day ;  and  in  Egypt  they  have  been  maintained  in  great 
variety  and  abundance  from  the  earliest  times.  While 
these  countries  require  to  be  thus  supplied  with  mois- 
ture, in  order  to  sustain  vegetation  through  the  long- 
continued  droughts  of  summer,  they  also  have  the 
means  of  furnishing  it,  in  such  large  rivers  as  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile.  But  in  Palestine  the 
streams  are  all  small,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jordan : 
even  it  does  not  contain  any  great  volimie  of  water,  and 
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it  flowB  besides,  during  the  main  part  of  its  courRC,  in 
6o  depressed  a  channel,  that  the  waters  oould  not  he 
oondacted  over  any  extent  of  surrounding  country. 
Artificial  irrigation,  therefore,  never  appears  to  have 
been  much  practised  in  Canaan ;  and  the  few  aqueducts, 
of  which  the  remains  have  been  noticed  by  travellers, 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
mills,  supplying  dwelling-houses,  or  occasionally  per- 
hi^  watering  orchards.  The  passages  often  produced 
in  proof  of  agricultural  fertility  by  artificial  means  of 
irrigation,  Pm  L  3 ;  U  xxx.  25,  evidently  refer  to  the  natu- 
rally fructifying  influence  of  streams  and  rivers.  Tlie 
country  possesses  natural  advantages  which,  without 
such  expedients,  rendered  it  capable  of  general  cultiva- 
tion and  fruitfulness.  Its  mountainous  character  serves 
to  abate  the  temperature,  while  it  also  enriches  the 
country  with  many  brooks  and  rivulets.  Even  in  June, 
Dr.  Robinson  writes,  respecting  what  he  experienced  at 
Jerusalem,  "  the  air  was  fine,  and  the  heat  not  oppres- 
sive. The  nights  are  uniformly  cool,  often  with  a  heavy 
dew ;  and  our  friends  had  never  occasion  to  dispense 
with  a  coverlet  upon  their  beds  during  summer.''  Then, 
the  rains  are  more  frequent  and  continued  than  in  many 
other  eastern  countries.  Those  which  in  Scripture  are 
called  the  early  rains,  commence  usually  about  the  latter 
half  of  October,  yet  not  setting  in  so  heavily,  or  pre- 
vailing so  continuously,  but  that  during  the  intervals 
seed-corn  may  be  deposited  in  the  ground.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  about  the  end  of  October,  or  in  the  earlier 
part  of  November,  that  wheat  begins  to  be  sown,  and 
the  sowing  is  continued,  according  to  the  demands 
of  climate  and  other  circumstances,  till  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  proper  seed-time  for  barley  is  in  January, 
and  to  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  rains  in- 
crease, and  often  fall  heavily  during  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks  of  the  year ;  but,  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  they 
moderate,  and  only  come  at  intervals  till  the  end  of 
March,  when  they  usually  cea.se,  though  there  are  occa- 
sional showers  even  in  April  and  May.  The  crops  thus 
obtain,  in  ordinary  seasons,  enough  of  moisture  to  bring 
them  to  maturity,  if  the  seed  has  been  amimitted  at  the 
proper  time  to  the  ground.  Tliey  ripen  early ;  the  bar- 
ley, in  the  more  forward  districts,  being  commonly 
r«»dy  for  the  sickle  about  the  end  of  April,  and  the 
wheat  nearly  a  fortnight  later ;  but  in  the  more  hilly 
districts  two  or  three  weeks  more  must  be  added  to  the 
account.  On  the  5th  of  June,  Dr.  Robinson  found 
the  people  at  Hebron  gathering  their  wheat  harvest ; 
while,  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  thrashing-floors  at 
Jericho  had  nearly  completed  their  work. 

The  chief  crops  raised  in  Palestine  were  undoubtedly 
barley  and  wheat ;  from  these  were  derived  the  common 
bread  of  the  country.  Oats  are  not  grown  there,  but 
are  occasionally  found  in  other  parts  of  Syria.  Men- 
tion, however,  is  occasionally  made  of  other  kinds  of 
produce,  such  as  beans,  lentiles,  cummin,  cucumbers, 
flax,  &?.,  Jos.  ii.  6 :  Uo.  li.  6 ;  2  Sa.  xvii.  28 ;  xxiil.  11 ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  existed  only  in  small  quantities,  not  in 
such  abundance  as  to  tell  materially  on  the  general 
produce  of  the  country.  From  the  subdivision  of  the 
land  among  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  the  pains 
taken  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  heritages,  the  fanns 
must,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  small,  and  particular 
fields  could  seldom  exceed  a  few  acres.  Names  occa- 
sionally occur  in  history — ^those,  for  example,  of  Boaz 
and  Barzillai — who  had  comparatively  large  possessions, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  their  employ ; 


but  such  instances  must  have  been  rare ;  and  the  large 
proportion  of  lands  in  cultivation  were  undoubtedly 
such  as  a  single  family,  with  the  aid  of  a  hired  servant 
or  two,  could  conveniently  manage.  We  are  led  to  ex- 
|)ect,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of  cultivation  would  be 
simple,  and  that  no  approach  would  be  made  to  the 
scientific  skill  which  the  energy  of  the  Eurojiean  mind 
has  introduced  into  the  implements  and  general  re- 
sources of  husbandry. 

Such,  certainly,  is  the  case.  Tlie  fanning  imple- 
ments which  were  anciently  used  in  Syria  and  the  East, 
and  which,  indeed,  have  retained  their  place  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  of  a  comparatively  rude  description.  It 
is  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  that  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  our  representations  of  these ;  but,  as  Egypt 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  world  in  agricultural 
matters,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  for  the 
districts  of  Syria  and  the  East,  the  same  represejitations 
are  equally  suitable.     No.  9  exhibits  probably  one  of 


[9]       Ploughing  with  Oxen.  — Deacription  de  TEgypte. 

the  most  improved  ploughs  of  those  times,  as  it  has 
Ijoth  a  well- pointed  share,  and  a  plough-tail  with  two 
handles,  though  these  are  certainly  not  adjusted  so  aa 
to  give  tlie  ploughman  much  command  over  the  share. 
Plouglis  of  simpler  construction  were  no  doubt  then  in 
use,  as  they  are  even  now,  in  various  parts  of  Asia. 
Sir  C.  Fellows,  in  his  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor ^  gives 
a  representation  of  the  plough  that  he  found  used  in 
Mysia,  in  1838,  with  its  several  parts  and  accompani- 
ments (No.  10).      ''This  plough,"  he  says,   "is  very 
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[10.  ]       Plough.  -  Fellows'  Ada  Minor. 

(c .  The  plough,      b.  The  pole.      c.  The  handle  or  plougb-taiL      <l  d.  Shares. 
ee.Yokee.       /,  The  romI. 

simple,  and  seems  only  suited  to  the  Ught  soil  which 
prevails  here.  It  is  held  by  one  hand  only.  The  shape 
of  the  share  varies,  and  the  plough  is  frequently  used 
without  any.  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  yoked  from 
the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or  thin  stick,  which 
has  a  spade  or  scraper  for  cleaning  the  share."  Ploughs 
of  this  description  appear  often  to  have  heen  made  of 
the  trunk  of  a  young  tree,  which  had  two  branches 
running  in  opposite  directions,  the  tnmk  serving  for 
the  pole ;  and  of  the  two  branches,  one,  rising  upwards. 
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stood  for  the  tail,  while  the  oUier,  coveretl  with  bronze 
«r  iron,  entered  the  ground,  and  acted  as  the  share. 
But  most  commonly  the  several  parts  were  formed  of 
separate  pieces  of  timber,  and  joined  together.  They 
appear  always,  however,  to  have  been  of  very  imperfect 
construction,  and  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries were  almost  invariably  drawn  by  oxen.  Such  is 
the  general  practice  also  in  the  present  day,  though 
occasionally  camels  and  asses  are  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice. No  reference  is  made  in  Scripture,  nor  is  there 
anything  on  the  ancient  monuments  corresponding  to 
the  modem  harrow.  It  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  as  it  also  was  in  Italy,  to  plough  in 


[11.]       Ploughing,  Hoeing,  and  Sowing.— Deecnption  de  TEgypte. 


the  seed,  care  having  first  been  taken,  after  the  fintt 
ploughing,  where  necessary,  to  break  the  dods,  and 
have  the  ground  prepared  for  a  thin  furrow,  Is.  xxTiii.24; 
Ho.  X.  u  (No.  11).  It  is  known  that  the  elder  Roman 
writers  considered  harrowing  after  sowing  a  proof  of 
bad  husbandry  {Cdum.  ii.  4 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xviii.  20). 
The  lighter  form  of  the  ancient  and  eastern  plough, 
which  a  man  can  easily  lift  in  his  hand,  also  suited  this 
method  better  than  the  heavier  ploughs  which  are  used 
in  this  country.  The  goads  used  in  Palestine,  in  earlier 
as  well  as  later  times,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
larger  than  the  one  represented  in  the  woodcut.  Maun- 
drell,  in  his  Travels,  tells  us  that  he  found  them  about 
eight  feet  long,  tipped  at  the  smaller  end  with  a  sharp 
point ;  while  the  larger,  which  was  about  six  inches  in 


practice  of  pulling  up  by  the  roots,  instead  of  cutting 
the  com,  also  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
ancient  times.  The  com  seldom  yields  so  much  straw 
as  in  this  country,  and  pulling  is  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  a  lai^r  supply  of  fodder,  Maundrell  thus  de- 
scribes the  practice  as  he  noticed  it  in  1697  : — "All 
that  occurred  to  us  new  in  these  days*  travel  was  a  par- 
ticular way  used  by  the  country  people  in  gathering 
their  com,  it  being  now  harvest  time.  They  plucked  it 
up  by  handfuls  from  the  roots,  leaving  the  most  fruitful 
fields  as  naked  aa  if  nothing  had  ever  grown  on  them. 
This  was  their  practice  in  idl  the  places  of  the  East  that 
I  have  seen ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  they  may  lose  none 
of  their  straw,  wliich  is  generally 
very  short,  and  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  cattle,  no  hay  being 
here  made.  I  mention  this,'^  he  adds, 
*'  because  it  seems  to  give  light  to 
that  expression  of  the  Psalms,  etxix  6, 
'which  withereth  before  it  be  plucked 
up,'  where  there  seems  to  be  a  mani- 
fest allusion  to  the  custom."  This 
undoubtedly  is  the  correct  meaning 
of  the  expression ;  and  the  real  allu- 
sion is  lost  sight  of  by  the  rendering 
in  the  authorized  version,  "before  it 
groweth  up.''  It  grows,  but  withers 
before  the  plucking  time  comes ;  an 
emblem  of  the  premature  decay  and  fmitlessness  of  the 
wicked. 

The  thrashing  of  the  com  partook,  and  in  Syria  still 
partakes,  of  the  same  mde  and  simple  style  of  operation 
which  characterizes  the  general  husbandry  of  the  East. 
The  sheaves  were  carried  straight  from  the  field,  either 
in  carts,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens  in  the  present 
day,  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  asses,  to  the  thrashing- 
floor.  What  was  used  for  this  purpose  was  some  open 
and  elevated  spot,  where  there  was  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  formed  into  a  circular  shape,  and  pounded  or  beaten 
into  a  hard  consistence.  On  this  open  space  the  sheaves 
were  spread  out,  and  sometimes  beaten  with  flails — a 
method  practised  especially  with  the  lighter  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  fitches  or  cummin,  Is.  xxTili.  27 — but  more 
generally  by  means  of  oxen.  For  this  purpose  the  oxen 
were  yoked  side  by  side,  and  driven  round  over  the  com. 


[13.1       Egyptians  Reaping.-RoneUinL 

circumference,  had  an  iron  spade  or  paddle.  One  can 
easily  understand  how  such  a  weapon  might  do  execution 
in  more  important  labour  than  that  of  urging  oxen  in  the 
plough,  as  Shamgar  is  reported  to  have  killed  six  hun- 
dred Philistines  with  one  of  them,  Jn.  lii.3!. 

Heaping  in  Palestine  was  frequently  done  by  the 
sickle,  to  which  reference  is  occasionally  made  in  Scrip- 
ture.    But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  modem 


by  a  man  who  superintended  the  operation,  so  as  to  sub- 
ject the  entire  mass  to  a  sufiicient  pressure,  as  shown  in 
No.  14;  or  the  oxen  were  yoked  to  a  sort  of  machine 
(what  the  Latins  called  trifmlum  or  trahea),  which 
consisted  of  a  board  or  block  of  wood,  with  bits  of 
stone  or  pieces  of  iron  fastened  into  the  lower  surface 
to  make  it  rough,  and  rendered  heavy  by  some  weight, 
such  as  the  {Person  of  the  driver,  placed  on  it;  this  was 


[13.]    Pulling  Corn  and  Binding  Sheaves.  -Description  de  I'i^ypte.       |  I 
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'  I  dragged  over  the  corn,  and  hastened  the  operation, 
la.  zxTiiL  S7 ;  xlL  1&.  The  same  practices  are  still  followed, 
only  mules  and  horses  are  occasionally  employed  instead 


of  oxen,  but  very  rarely.  Dr.  Robinson  describes  the 
operation  as  he  witnessed  it  near  Jericho : — *'  Here  there 
were  no  less  than  five  floors,  all  trodden  by  oxen,  cows. 


fR]       Treading  out  the  Com  with  Oxen.— WQkinaon. 


and  younger  cattle,  arranged  in  each  case  five  abreast, 
and  driven  round  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  all  directionSf 
over  the  floor.  The  sled  or  sledge  is  not  here  in  use, 
though  we  afterwards  met  with  it  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine. By  this  process  the  straw  is  broken  up  and 
becomes  chaff.  It  is  occasionally  turned  with  a  large 
wooden  foric,  having  two  prongs ;  and,  when  sufficiently 
trodden,  is  thrown  up  with  the  same  fork  against  the 
wind,  in  order  to  separate  the  grain, 
which  is  then  gathered  up  and  winnowed. 
"The  whole  process,"  he  adds,  ** is  exceed- 
ingly wasteful,  from  the  transportation  of 
the  com  on  the  backs  of  animals  to  the 
treading  out  upon  the  bare  ground"  (vol. 
ii.  p.  277).  During  this  operation  the 
MiUiometans,  it  seems,  generally  observe 
the  ancient  precept  of  not  muzzling  the 
ox  while  he  treadeth  out  the  com;  but 
the  Greek  Christians  as  commonly  keep 
them  tightly  muzzled. 

Two  thrasliing  instruments,  still  used  in 
Asia  Minor,  are  exhibited  in  No.  15.  One 
of  them  exactly  resembles  the  ancient  tri- 
fnUum.  It  consists  of  two  stout  boards  firm- 
ly joined  together  at  a  convenient  angle  ; 
the  under  side  of  the  one  that  rests  on  the  ground 
being  set  full  of  sharp  flints  or  agates.  To  this 
machine  the  animaU  are  yoked  by  means  of  ropes. 
The  other  is  simply  a  roller  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  a  pole  to  which  the  animals  are  attached. 
The  roller  is  merely  dragged  over  tlie  grain,  without 


The  toinnowiru/,  it  may  also  bo  noted,  went  along 
with  the  thrashing.  As,  from  time  to  time,  the  mass  of 
chaff,  straw,  and  com  was  tossed  up  with  the  pitchfork, 
the  lighter  particles  were  carried  away  by  the  wind  ; 
and  when  the  wind  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  effect 
the  separation,  a  winnowing- shovel  {irrvw)  was  em- 
ployed to  throw  it  more  forward  against  the  wind,  and 
create  an  additional   ventilation  (No.  17).      By  this 


[15.  ]       Thrashing  Instruments  of  Asia  Minor.— Feliows. 

revolving ;  the  driver  occasionally  sitting  on  it  to  in- 
crease its  weight. 

In  the  Egyptian  sledge  or  wain,  represented  in  No. 
16,  the  aledge,  it  will  be  observed,  was  fixed  upon  a 
few  wooden  rollers,  which  were  armed  with  iron  rings, 
and  sometimes  also  serrated  edges,  for  the  pur|>o8e  of 
chopping  the  straw  and  bruising  out  the  com. 


[16.  J       Thrashing  with  the  Sledge.— L'UniTers  Pittoreaque. 


means  the  heavier  particles  fell  by  themselves  at  a 
shorter  distance  from  the  winnower.  It  is  this  part  of 
the  process  that  is  referred  to  by  John  the  Baptist, 
when,  speaking  of  the  spiritual  purification  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  he  said,  **  Whose 
winuowing-shovel  [so  it  should  be,  not  fan — ittiJoi']  is 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,'* 
Mat.  iii.  12.  In  addition  to  these  winnowdng  processes,  a 
sieve  was  also  employed  to  separate  the  com,  not  so 
much  from  the  chaff,  as  from  the  earthy  and  other  foreign 
ingredients  that  might  be  mixed  with  it.  Reference  is 
made  to  this,  Am.lx  »,  when  the  Lord  says,  "I  will 
command,  and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all 
nations,  like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not 
the  least  grain  fall  to  the  earth" — the  earthy  and 
heavier  portions  being,  in  this  operation,  the  particles 
to  be  detached  by  falling  through ;  and  since  no  grain, 
in  the  figure  here  employed,  was  to  be  allowed  to  fall 
to  the  earth,  it  was  in  effect  to  say  that  all  should  be 
preservetl.  Our  Lord  also  refers  to  the  same  operation 
when  he  says  to  Peter,  **  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat," 
Lu.xxii.3l. 

It  is  manifest  that,  where  fields  of  any  extent  were 
in  cultivation,  these  thrashing  and  winnowing  processes 
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must  have  taken  a  considerable  time,  and  the  owners 
would  consequently  need  to  keep  careful  watch  over 
their  thrashing-floors  till  the  whole  was  finished.  Espe- 
cially would  this  need  to  be  done  where  hostile  tribes 


or  wandering  Arabs  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  Dr.  Robinson  stating,  respecting  the 
thrashing-floors  around  Hebron,  and  in  the  region  of 
Gaza,  that  the  owners  came  every  night  and  slept  on 
them,  as  a  security  against  lawless  depredations.  '  *  We 
were,"  he  says,  *'in  the  midst  of  scenes  precisely  like 
those  of  the  book  of  Ruth  ;  where  Boaz  winnowed  bar- 
ley in  his  thrashing-floor,  and  laid  himself  down  at 
night  to  guard  the  heap  of  com"  (vol.  ii.  p.  446). 

The  grain  thus  thrashed  and  winnowed — the  crop  of 
the  season — was  laid  up  in  granaries,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  be  sold  or  used,  as  occasion  required.  No.  18 
represents  the  storing  of  com  in  Eg3rpt,  where,  from 
early  times,  it  is  known  to  have  been  largely  practised. 


[18.]       Vaulted  Granaries.  -Wilkinson. 

Reference  is  frequently  made  to  it  also  in  Scripture, 
but  without  any  distinct  indication  of  the  kind  of  places 
employed  for  the  purpose— except  that  from  being 
familiarly  called  bamSf  it  may  be  inferred  buildings  of 
some  sort  were  usually  adopted,  Do.  xxviu.  8;  Pr.  iil.  lO; 
Mat.  vi.  26;  xlii.  30;  La  xU.  18.  Subterranean  grottoes  or 
cellars  are  known  to  be  largely  employed  now  for  this 
purpose  in  some  places  in  the  East  (Russell's  A  leppo,  i. 
77) ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  indicate  the 
existence  among  the  Israelites  of  granaries  of  that  de- 
scription. That,  in  the  better  periods  of  Jsraers  history, 
grain  was  produced  in  very  considerable  quantities — 
notwithstanding  the  imperfection  in  the  implements 
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and  the  arti  of  husbandry— admits  of  no  doubt.    Many 
notices,  l>oth  in  profane  and  sacred  writers,  show  that 
Palestine  was  long  distinguished  as  a  grain  country ; 
and  the  remains  of  terraces  constructed  along  the  sides 
of  mountains,  on  a  basis  of  mason- work,  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  soil,  and  rendering  them  capable  of 
bearing  a  crop,  still  attest  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
activity  which  at  one  time  characterised  the  agricultur- 
ists of  Palestine.     That  the  country  now  lies  in  such 
comparative  barrenness  and  desolation  is  a  witness, 
more  inunediately,  of  the  arbitrariness  and  abuse  of 
Turkish  mismle,  and  remotely  of  the   judgment  of 
Heaven  on  the  sin  and  apostasy  of  those  who  caused 
the  Lord  to  turn  c^ainst  them  and  become  their  enemy. 
That  better  times  are  in  store  for  the  land  may  justly 
be  anticipated  ;  but  that  it  will  ever  be  a  very  favour- 
able region  for  the  exercise  of  agricultural  skill,  and 
the  raising  of  agricultural  produce,  in  the  sense  now 
understood  regarding  such  things  in  the  more  fertile 
and  industrial  countries  of  the  world,  is  against  all 
probability.     The  climate  and  the  soil  of  Palestine  are 
alike  hostile  to  such  an  expectation ;  even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  the  most  that  can  be  looked 
for  is  an  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  and  a  certain 
mo<lerate  degree  of  fruitfulness. 
AGRIFPA.     See  Herodian  Family. 
A'GUR,  a  word  of  unknown  import,  and  the  name 
of  a  teacher,  othen^'ise  also  unknown,  whose  words, 
addressed  to  Ithiel  and  Ucal  (most  probably  his  pupils), 
form  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  in  regard  to  the 
name — some  identifying  it  with  Solomon,  and  many 
explanations  given  of  the  insertion  of  the  words  of  this 
chapter  under  that  name;  but,  as  nothing  has  been 
certainly  ascertained,  it  is  needless  to  recount  what  has 
l)een  attempted.      The  chapter  itself  con- 
tains a  fresh  collection  of  proverbial  utter- 
ances, much  in  the  style  of  Solomon's ;  and 
they  are  called  moMaf  not  strictly  prophecy, 
as  in  the  authorized  version,  but  burden,  or 
weighty  deliverance,  probably  because  of  the 
important  matter  they  contained,  or  because 
of  the  heavy  issues  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
were  wrap|>ed  up  in  them.   Tlie  word  is  often 
use<l  to  designate  the  message  of  a  prophet, 
but  only  when  the  message  delivered  was 
predominantly  of  a  severe  nature,  fraught 
in  some  respect  with  heavy  tidings ;  so  that 
it  was  not  so  properly  the  prospective  import 
of  the  words  spoken—the  predict tre  element 
in  them— as  that  which  gave  them  a  weighty 
and   judicial  aspect,   on  account  of  which 
they  were  termed  a  maMa.     The  same  name 
on  another,  but  quite  parallel  ground,  is  here 
applied  to  the  utterances  of  Agur. 

A'HAB  [brolher  offathei],  the  son  and  successor  of 
Omri,  himself  the  seventh  king  of  Israel  as  a  separate 
kingdom,  reigning  from  about  918  to  897  before  Christ, 
twenty -one  years  and  some  months.  The  name  of 
Ahab  is  in  some  respects  the  blackest  in  the  whole  list 
of  Israelitish  monarchs;  it  bears  upon  it  the  daricest 
stain  of  infamy.  Jeroboam,  indeed,  had  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  beginning  the  course  of  idolatrous  defection 
from  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah;  he  was  emphatically 
"  the  man  who  made  Israel  to  sin;"  but  the  still  worse 
pre  eminence  belongs. to  Ahab  of  having  turned  what 
was  but  a  tendency  in  Jerolx)am'8  policy  into  a  grievous 
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reality,  of  proceeding  from  a  corruption  in  worship  to 
the  worship  of  corruption  itself.  For  thus  the  sacred 
historian  draws  the  distinction  between  Ahab  and  the 
other  kings  of  Israel: — "  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  above  all  that  were  before  him.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for  him  to  walk  in 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Kebat,  that  he  took  to 
wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of   Ethbaal,  king  of  the 

I  Zidonians,  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  worshipped 
him.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the  house 
of  Baal,  which  he  built  in  Samaria/'  i  Kl.  xvi.  30-32.    The 

I  thing  in  which  Ahab,  under  the  influence  of  his  heathen 
wife,  went  so  far  beyond  his  predecessors  in  iniquity 
was,  his  openly  establishing  the  worship  of  Baal,  and 
coDsecratisg,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  400  priests  for 
this  false  worship,  while  the  priests  and  prophets  of 
Jehovah  were  cut  off,  iKi.  xrm.  Nothing  so  flagrant  as 
this  had  been  done  before.  The  sin  of  Jeroboam  and 
his  immediate  followers  consisted  in  corrupting  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  by  setting  up  images  in  Dan  and 
Bethel,  which,  indeed,  was  so  expressly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Moses  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
theocratic  constitution,  that  it  is  often  branded  as  idola- 
try and  heathenism.  Even  Jero}K>aai  himself  was 
chaiged  by  the  prophet  Ahijah  with  having  "  gone  and 
made  him  other  gods  and  molten  images  to  provoke 
the  Lord  to  anger,"  1  Ki.  xiv.  u.  Apparently  this  is  at  the 
outset  the  very  sin  of  Ahab — the  worship  of  other  gods 
besides  Johovah.  But  it  was  not  so  in  reality.  Jero- 
boam and  his  adherents  did  not  intend  to  set  up  another 
object  of  worship  than  Jehovah,  but  they  so  depraved 
this  worship,  and  gave  such  false  representations  of  his 
character  and  service  that  He  refuseil  to  own  it;  it  was 
not  He  they  worshipped,  but  other  gods.  Tliey  had 
excuses  and  sophistical  explanations  by  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  show  that,  while  they  formally  departed 
from  the  ritual  of  Moses  in  some  unimportant  parti- 
culars, they  still  kept  to  the  one  great  object  of  worship, 
and  were  servants  of  the  living  Go<l.  In  reference  to 
such  pretexts  it  is  said,  2Ki.xYii.i>,  ''And  the  children 
of  Israel  covered  words  (so  the  exact  rendering  is)  that 
were  not  so,  over  the  Lord  their  God,  and  built  them 
hii^h  places,"  kc. ;  that  is,  they  veiled  the  true  character 
of  their  corruptions  in  worship  by  false  and  deceitful 
interpretations  of  God's  Word  and  their  own  procedure, 
much  as  the  Romanists  do  now.  And  the  Lord,  strip- 
ping off  this  flimsy  veil,  disregarding  all  their  vain  ex- 
cuses, charged  upon  them  as  direct  apostasy  and  falling 
off  to  heathenism  what  was  substanticdly  of  that  descrip- 
tion, though  formally  it  was  different.  Ahab,  however, 
followed  out  the  tendency  of  Jero}>oam's  course  to  its 
natural  results;  he  did  not  sin  by  halves,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, but,  casting  off  all  disguises  and  restraints, 
he  openly  set  up  the  worship  of  Baal,  as  if  Baal  and 
Jehovah  were  but  one  God,  or  Jehovah,  in  so  far  as  he 
was  different,  were  to  have  his  claims  disallowed.  And 
this,  of  course,  involved  the  further  step  of  giving  up 
all  that  was  peculiar  in  the  worship  of  God — the  dis- 
continuance of  the  stated  feasts,  the  substitution  of 
heathenish  for  the  Levitical  rites  of  sacriflce,  and  the 
intro<iuction  of  many  foul  abominations.  It  was  Jeze- 
bd,  rather  than  Ahab,  who  was  the  active  agent  in 
bringing  about  this  religious  revolution;  his  guilt  con- 
sisted in  weakly  allowing  himself  to  be  led  by  the  will 
of  a  corrupt  and  imperious  woman  to  subvert  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  constitution  he  was  bound  to  uphold.  We 
read  of  moments  of  relenting  on  his  part,  and  occasions 


when  better  impulses  prevailed  over  his  spirit,  but  none 
in  hers;  she  ''strengthened  herself  in  her  wickedness." 
But  a  stronger  than  both  mingled  in  the  conflict;  and 
not  oidy  did  the  brave,  dauntless,  single  handed  Elijah 
stand  his  ground  against  all  their  machinations,  but  he 
was  enabled  also,  by  the  special  help  vouchsafed  to  him 
from  above,  to  pour  confusion  on  their  policy,  to  pro- 
cure the  destruction  of  Baal's  worshippers,  and  fear- 
lessly pronounce  the  doom  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  them- 
selves, as  destined  to  a  violent  and  ignominious  end. 
Even  before  this  end  was  reached,  Ahab  and  his  part- 
ner had  practically  to  own  themselves  vanquished ;  for 
the  purpose  they  had  formed  to  supplant  the  worship 
ofJehovah  by  that  of  Baal  was  ultimately  resiled  from; 
the  stern  witness-bearing  of  Elijah  and  of  the  faithful 
remnant  that  adhered .  to  him,  seconded,  as  it  was,  by 
the  appalling  judgments  of  Heaven,  held  the  impious 
monarch  in  check,  and  won  for  the  worshippers  of  Je- 
hovah a  freedom  and  security  in  their  obedience  to  the 
covenant  which  was  denied  them  at  the  outset.  The 
terrible  fate,  too,  of  Ahab  and  his  wife,  both  of  them 
slain,  as  Elijah  harl  foretold,  and  their  blood  licked  by 
dogs  on  the  field  which  their  wickedness  had  imbrued 
with  the  blood  of  the  guiltless,  read  a  salutary  lesson 
to  future  times;  so  that  the  worship  of  Baal  was  never 
again  so  openly  practised  and  so  fiercely  prosecuted. 
It  still,  however,  covertly  held  its  place ;  and,  from  the 
references  in  the  later  prophets,  Ho.lLio,  "  It  shall  be 
at  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi 
[my  husband],  and  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali  [my 
Baal],'  Am.  T.  23-27;  Zee  X  111.  2,  it  appears  that  in  the  reli- 
gion whicli  commonly  prevailed  there  was  a  recognition 
of  Baal  as  well  as  of  Jehovah.  The  people,  it  would 
seem,  fonned  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two, 
abandone<l  the  exclusiveness  of  the  true  worship,  and 
only  regarded  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant  as  one 
fonu  of  the  homage  that  might  be  paid  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  while  Baal's  was  another.  Thus  practically 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  made  to  shake  hands  wiUi 
heatlienism ;  and  the  leaven  introduced  by  Ahab  and 
his  guilty  partner  was  never  wholly  purged  out,  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom  scattered  to  the  winds  all 
the  base  compromises  and  attendant  corruptions  which 
had  so  long  held  their  place  against  every  warning  and 
remonstrance.     {See  Jezkbel,  Elijah.) 

2.  Ahab,  son  of  Kolaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who,  along 
with  another  of  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  uttered  pre- 
dictions that  were  fitted  to  deceive  the  Babylonian 
exiles,  Jo.  xxix.  21.  Jeremiah  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captivity,  partly  to  warn  them  against 
giving  heed  to  the  predictions  thus  addressed  to  them, 
because  they  were  false,  and  denouncing  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  against  those  who  uttered  them,  ch.  xxix.  4-23. 

AHASUE'RUS,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Ahash- 
verCah,  of  which  many  modifications  and  not  a  few 
derivations  have  been  produced.  It  is  needless  to  give 
more  than  the  last,  also  probably  the  most  correct,  from 
Gesenius — **  The  true  orthography  of  the  name  has 
come  to  light  of  late  from  what  is  cxdled  the  cuneiform 
writing,  in  which  it  is  written  Khihyarakd  or  Kkahwei'- 
she.  This  appears  to  be  an  old  and  harsher  form  of  the 
Persian  word  for  lion-kituj.  In  imitation  of  this  harsher 
form,  the  Greeks  fonned  the  word  Xerxes;  the  Hebrews, 
by  prefixing  aleph  prosthetic,  made  A  khashvoerosh.  In- 
stead of  the  letters  of  softer  pronunciation,  s  and  sh, 
which  the  modern  Persians  use,  the  ancients  enunciated 
much  harsher  sounds."     The  Syriac  version  writes  it 
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Achahireah,  and  the  i^eptuagint ' A(t<7ov77/h>j.  The  name 
occurs  three  times  in  Scripture;  first,  in  Da.  ix.  1, 
where  it  is  said,  that  **  DariuH,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of 
the  seed  of  the  Medes,  was  made  king  over  the  Chal- 
deans;" again  in  £zr.  iv.  6,  where  the  adversaries  of  the 
returned  Jews  are  represented  as  writing  an  accusation 
against  them  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus ;  and  lastly,  in 
the  book  of  Esther,  in  which  Ahasuerus  is  given  as  the 
name  of  the  great  Medo- Persian  king  who  reigned 
from  India  unto  Ethiopia,  and  who,  in  a  freak  of  vanity 
and  caprice,  put  away  his  queen  Vashti  and  married 
the  Jewess  Esther.  It  is  impossible  that  the  three 
persons  thus  successively  designated  by  the  name  of 
Ahasuerus  can  have  been  the  same ;  indeed,  it  seems 
next  to  certain  that  the  whole  three  were  different.  He 
who  was  the  father  of  the  person  designated  in  Daniel 
Darius  the  Mede,  whether  he  might  be  alive  or  dead  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  was  not,  at  least, 
recognized  as  king  over  the  Chaldeans,  and  could  not 
have  been  the  Ahasuerus  to  whom,  some  years  after- 
wards, the  adversaries  presented  their  accusation  against 
the  returned  Jews;  and  the  events  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Esther  belong  so  manifestly  to  a  period  considerably 
posterior  to  that  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  that  the 
Ahasuerus  there  mentioned  cannot,  with  the  least  show 
of  probability,  be  identified  with  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  only  question  of  any  moment  connected 
with  them  is,  AVhat  names  in  profane  history  corre- 
spond with  the  one  thus  variously  applied  in  Scripture? 
Who,  in  the  Medo- Persian  dynasty,  are  to  be  under^ 
stood  as  answering  to  the  first,  to  the  second,  and  to 
the  third  Ahasuerus  of  sacred  history?  The  question 
has  been  variously  answered,  and  even  in  the  latest 
investigations  is  still  receiving  different  solutions,  for 
which  the  tangled  web  of  Greek  Persian  history  (full  of 
apparent  or  real  inconsistencies),  and  the  attempted  de- 
cipherings of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  afford  ample 
scope.  The  subject  is  encompassed  with  too  much  of 
the  conjectural  and  the  uncertain  to  render  it  advisable, 
or  even  practicable  within  any  reasonable  bounds,  to 
present  an  outline  of  the  manifold  explanations  and 
adjustments  that  have  been  resorted  to.  As  matters 
yet  stand  it  is  needless  to  go  beyond  a  statement  of 
what  seem  the  greater  probabilities  of  the  case.  It  is 
probable,  in  regard  to  the  word  itself  (Ahashverosh, 
Khshyarsha,  or  Xerxes),  that,  somewhat  like  the  Pha- 
raoh of  £^ypt,  the  Abimelech  of  the  Philistines,  &c., 
it  had  an  appellative  import,  and  may  consequently 
have  been  applied  by  foreigners  as  a  proper  name  to 
several  individual  kings,  whose  special  names  and  char* 
acteristics  were  but  partially  known  at  a  distance. 
But,  as  regards  the  three  applications  found  of  it  in 
Scripture,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  named,  the  father 
of  the  Median  Darius,  was  the  Astyages  of  profane 
history  (Astyages,  Cyaxares,  and  Ahashverosh  being 
but  different  names  of  the  same  person,  or  forms  of  the 
same  name);  that  the  second,  who  appears  in  Ezra  as 
the  successor  of  Cyrus,  is  the  vain,  arbitrary,  and  hair- 
brained  Cambyses;  and  that  the  third,  the  equally  ca- 
pricious and  luxurious  husband  of  Vashti  and  Esther, 
the  lordly  monarch  of  all  the  coimtries  lying  between 
India  and  Ethiopia,  the  magnificent  banquet-master, 
who  entertained  his  nobles  and  princes  for  an  hundred 
and  fourscore ,  days,  showing  them  the  riches  of  his 
glorious  kingdom  and  the  honour  of  his  excellent  ma- 
jesty—that this  was  no  other  than  the  Xerxes  so  cele- 
brated in  Grecian  history  for  his  pomp  and  luxury,  his 


countless  retinue  of  servants  and  soldiers,  and  almost 
incredible  displays  of  passion  and  of  pleasure.  The 
probable  period  and  the  apparent  circumstances  of  the 
time  accord  best  with  those  of  his  reign;  and  the  at* 
tempts  which  have  been  made  to  assodate  the  events 
narrated  in  Esther  with  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  or 
Darius  Hystaspes  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
general  ci«dit.  Some  historical  points  of  a  collateral 
nature  will  be  touched  upon  in  connection  with  Esther, 
the  Darids  who  became  master  of  Babylon,  Cyrus 
the  author  of  the  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  Jew  Mordecai,  who  rendered  such  important 
services,  first  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  then  to  bis  own 
countrymen  when  their  lives  were  sought  to  gratify  the 
cruel  ambition  of  Haman. 

The  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  Tobit  xiv.  15,  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in  Da.  ix.  1, 
the  Astyages  or  Cyaxares  already  referred  to  of  profane 
history. 

AHA'VA  [derivation  and  meaning  uncertain],  a  river 
beside  which  the  Jewish  exiles  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  assembled,  and  from  which  they  set  out 
together  on  their  march  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  both  called 
the  river  Ahava  and  the  river  that  runs  to  Ahava, 
Ear.  viii  15, 31.  The  conjectures  that  have  been  made 
respecting  the  precise  stream  and  place  meant  have 
attained  to  no  certainty.  In  all  probability  it  was  one 
of  the  smaller  rivers  that  flowed  into  the  Euphrates  in 
the  direction  nearest  to  Palestine. 

A'HAZ  [poMesfor],  son  and  successor  of  Jotham, 
the  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  who  reigned  for  sixteen 
years.  Apparently  some  error  has  crept  into  the  text 
of  2  Ki.  xvi.  2,  which  gives  twenty  as  the  age  at  which 
he  ascended  the  throne,  while  his  son  Hezekiah  is  af- 
firmed to  have  been  twenty- five  years  old  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Ahaz,  ch.  xvui.  s.  Dying,  as  Ahaz  did, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty- six,  Hezekiah,  according  to 
the  above  statement,  must  have  been  bom  to  him  when 
he  was  but  eleven  years  old.  This  is  incredible;  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  number  twenty-five 
given  by  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions 
at  the  parallel  passage,  2Ch.  xzviiL  i,  was  really  the  age 
at  which  Ahaz  ascended  the  throne;  so  that  his  death 
would  take  place,  not  in  his  thirty- sixth  but  in  his  forty- 
first  year.  The  notices  given  of  his  conduct  in  sacred 
history  present  him  to  our  view  as  an  extremely  weak, 
hyocritical,  pusillanimous,  and  idolatrous  sovereign. 
His  religion  was  such  as  naturally  springs  from  the  fears 
of  guilt  when  guided,  not  by  an  enlightened  knowledge 
of  God,  but  by  the  false  and  gloomy  lights  of  super- 
stition. Departing  from  the  law  of  God,  and  following 
the  perverse  procedure  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel, 
he  fell  into  many  heathen  abominations,  and  even  made 
his  son  pass  through  the  fire  in  sacrifice,  2KL  xtI.  3.  In 
his  mistaken  zeal,  also,  for  a  worship  not  authorized  in 
the  law  of  God,  he  caused  an  altar  to  be  made  after  the 
pattern  of  one  he  had  seen  in  Damascus,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  was  of  a  more  ornate  description  than  the 
brazen  altar  made  after  the  pattern  shown  to  Moses  in 
the  mount,  ver.io-ie.  {See  Altar.)  But,  like  all  who 
have  tried  the  same  wilful  and  superstitious  course,  he 
failed  in  the  great  object  he  had  in  view;  in  the  time 
of  danger  hw  confidence  forsook  him.  Terrified  at  the 
threatening  and  combined  aspect  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Israel,  he  foolishly  resorted  for  aid  to  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  even  robbed  the  temple  to  pay  for  his 
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Msistaiioe — ^thus,  to  get  relief  from  an  immediate  evil, 
from  which,  too,  the  Lord  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  gave 
him  the  assurance  of  a  safe  deliverance,  is.  tU.,  bringing 
his  kingdom  under  tribute  to  the  Aasyrian  monarchy. 
The  stem  rebuke  of  the  prophet  for  this  distrust  of 
Jehovah  does  not  seem  to  have  awakened  him  from  his 
dream  of  mingled  worldliness  and  superstition.  He 
died  to  all  appearance  as  he  lived ;  and  the  kingdom 
was  only  saved — saved  even  then  but  for  a  time — from 
the  consequences  of  hia  sinful  and  base  procedure,  by 
the  believing  and  magnanimous  conduct  of  his  son 
Hezekiah. 

AHAZI'AH — properly  Ahaz-jah,  or  Ahaz-jahu — 
[whom  the  Lord  possesses  or  upholds]. — 1.  A  king  of 
Israel,  the  son  of  the  idolatrous  and  wicked  Ahab. 
His  brief  history  is  given  in  2  Ki.  i.,  together  with 
the  concluding  verges  of  1  Ki.  xxii.  That  such  a 
name  should  have  been  appropriated  to  the  eldest  son 
of  such  a  king,  shows  with  how  little  meaning  the 
most  significant  names  were  sometimes  imposed  among 
the  ancient  Israelites,  and  with  how  little  effect  as 
regards  the  character  of  him  who  bore  it;  for  this 
Ahaziah  trod,  as  far  as  he  well  could,  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  Ahab;  ''he  walked,"  it  is  said,  "in  the 
way  of  his  father,  and  in  the  way  of  his  mother,  and 
in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin."  HLs  reign  only  lasted  two  years;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  general  accoimt  given  of  its  per- 
verse and  idolatrous  character,  only  two  specific  acts 
are  noticed  respecting  it.  The  first  is  his  joining  with 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  in  a  project  for  building 
ships  of  merchandise  to  trade  to  Tarshish;  but  the 
project  miscarried,  as  the  ships  were  shattered  by  a 
tempest  at  Ezion-gaber.  This  disaster  came,  we  are  told 
in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  more  peculiarly  as  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven  on  the  king  of  Judah,  for  entering 
into  so  close  an  alliance  with  one  whose  intimacy  he 
ought  to  have  shunned;  for  a  prophet  of  the  name  of 
Eliezer  prophesied  on  the  occasion  against  Jehoshaphat, 
and  said,  "  Because  thou  hast  joined  thyself  with  Aha- 
riah,  the  Lord  hath  broken  thy  works,"  2Ch.xx.  37.  The 
king  of  Judah,  in  consequence,  broke  off  the  alliance, 
and  refused  to  have  any  further  commercial  dealings 
with  Ahaziah,  i  Ki.  1. 49.  The  other  circumstance  parti- 
cularly noticed  in  the  history  of  Ahaziah  is,  his  having 
fallen  down  through  a  lattice  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  hia  house,  by  which  he  sustained  very  serious  injury; 
BO  that  he  sent  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron,  whether  he  shoukl  recover  from  the  evil.  It 
was  this  fresh  manifestation  of  the  heathenish  spirit, 
which  had  been  so  awfully  rebuked  in  the  death  of  his 
father  Ahab,  that  again  awoke  into  living  force  the  re- 
solute spirit  of  Elijah.  The  messengers  of  the  king  were 
met  by  the  prophet  on  their  way  to  Ekron,  and  sent 
hack  to  their  master  with  the  solemn  charge  and  an- 
nouncement, "  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  god  in 
Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron?  Now,  therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  thou 
shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art 
gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die."  The  reception  of  this 
message,  instead  of  humbling  the  king,  and  leading  him 
to  seek  in  a  penitent  spirit  after  the  God  of  Israel,  only 
kindled  his  indignation  against  Elijah,  whom  he  readily 
understood  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  communica- 
tion, and  led  to  the  successive  despatch  of  three  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  char^ged  with  the  commission  of 
bringing  the  prophet  to  Samaria.     Of  these,  the  two 


first  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven;  but  on  the 
third  captain  assuming  a  humbler  attitude,  and  not 
commanding,  but  intreating  the  prophet  to  accompany 
him,  Elijah  complied;  an<l  beside  the  couch  of  Ahaziah 
repeated  afresh  the  word  he  had  at  first  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  king's  messengers,  declaring  that,  as  Aha- 
ziah had  virtually  disowned  the  existence  of  a  God  in 
Israel,  he  should  not  recover  from  the  illness  under 
which  he  laboured.  And  so  it  proved:  by  severe  acts 
of  righteousness  he  was  made  to  know  that  there  was 
a  God  in  Israel,  to  whom  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
belonged.  And  the  lesson,  though  too  late  in  being 
learned  for  his  own  good,  was  not  altogether  in  vain  for 
his  successors;  for  the  more  rampant  idolatry  that  had 
been  introduced  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel  might  be  said 
to  die  with  Ahaziah — future  kings  on  the  throne  of 
Israel  sinned  after  the  pattern  of  Jeroboam  rather  than 
that  of  Ahab. 

2.  Ahaziah,  calle<l  also  Azahiah,  was  the  son  of 
Jehoram,  king  of  Judah.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
former  Ahaziah,  and  probably  was  named  after  him; 
for  his  father  Jehoram  married  a  daughter  of  Ahab, 
2  Kl.  viii.  18 — the  infamous  Atlialiah.  In  the  book  of 
Kings  he  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-two  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign;  but,  in  2  Ch.  xxii.  2,  it  is  made 
fortf/  and  two — undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
arising  from  the  substitution  of  the  Hebrew  c»  the  let- 
ter for  forty,  instead  of  2»  which  represents  twenty; 
for  hia  father  Jehoram  only  reigned  eight  years,  and 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  tliirty  two — making 
together  forty,  2Ch.  xxl.5;  so  that  Ahaziah  could  by  no 
possibility  be  forty- two  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom.  His  reign  was  short  and  unhappy.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  year  of  it  he  w^ent  to  visit  his 
uncle  Jorani,  the  son  of  Ahab,  who  had  been  wounded 
by  the  Syrians  at  Kamoth-Gilead;  and  while  there  he 
fell  among  the  victims  of  Jehu's  revolt.  He  was  not 
actually  slain,  indeed,  upon  the  spot,  but  died  presently 
after,  at  Alegiddo,  of  the  wounds  he  had  received.  This 
is  distinctly  stated  in  the  book  of  Kings,  2Ki.  ix.  27,  which 
is  more  full  and  explicit  in  its  account  of  the  circum- 
stances than  the  narrative  in  Chronicles.  In  the  latter 
there  is  some  vagueness;  and  there  appears  also  a  sin- 
gular looseness  and  variety  in  the  application  of  names 
to  this  unfortunate  king.  In  cli.  xxi.  17,  he  is  called 
Jehoahaz;  but  in  ch.  xxii.  2,  the  name  Ahaziah  is  given 
to  him,  on  the  occasion  of  his  ascending  the  throne; 
while  presently,  in  ver.  6  of  the  same  chapter,  he  is  de- 
signated Azariah.  Perhaps  this  variablene.<ts  in  respect 
to  the  names  associated  with  him  was  intended  to  be  a 
sort  of  reflection  of  the  outward  weakness  and  insta- 
bility of  his  character  and  government;  but,  as  to  the 
formal  ground  of  it,  it  has  its  explanation  in  the  sub- 
stantial agreement  of  all  the  names  referred  to.  They 
are  but  different  modes  of  expression  for  the  same  idea; 
Ahaziah  means  the  possessed,  or  upholdtn  by  the  Lord; 
Azariah,  ttie  helped  of  the  Lonl;  and  Jehoahaz  is 
merely  a  transposition  of  the  two  wonls  of  which 
Ahaziah  is  composed  —  Ahaz  and  Jah,  or  Jehovah. 
Like* the  other,  it  points  to  the  Lord's  holding  fast; 
but,  aks !  from  the  want  of  right  principle  in  the  man, 
the  name,  in  aU  its  forms,  was  like  a  satire  on  the 
reality:  instability,  not  holding  fast,  abandoned  to  his 
enemies,  not  possessed  by  the  Lord,  was  the  motto 
that  might  fitly  have  been  written  over  his  history. 

AHI  [brothel-]  occurs  once,  by  itself,  as  the  name  of 
an  individual,  ich.  tUW;  but  more  frequently  it  has 
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another  term  appended  to  it,  aajah,  Lord;  am,  mother; 
azer^  help;  h^dy  Jew;  had,  junction  or  union;  examples 
of  which,  and  various  other  compounds  of  Ahi,  are  to 
be  foimd  among  the  names  of  Old  Testament  scripture; 
but  we  notice  only  those  of  whom  any  particular  inci- 
dents are  recorded. 

AHI'JAH,  or  AHI'AH  [brother  of  the  Lord],  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  a  name  in  frequent  use  among  the 
Jews,  as  examples  occur  of  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  i  Ch.  riii.  7;  xi.  36;  xxri.  so,  &e. 
But  the  only  person  of  any  note  who  bore  the  name 
was  the  prophet  of  8hiloh,  who  first  announced  to  Jero- 
boam his  destined  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  after- 
wards denounced  in  severe  tenns  the  guilt  of  Jeroboam 
to  his  wife,  when  she  went  to  inquire  concerning  the 
life  of  Abijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  foretold  also 
the  certainty  of  this  child's  death,  i  KL  xi.  t»-30;  xlr.  2-16. 
On  both  of  these  occasions  he  acted  an  important  part, 
and  gave  abundant  evidence  of  being  a  true  messenger 
of  God.  {See  Jeroboam.)  He  lived  to  a  great  age; 
as,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Jeroboam's  wife,  his  eyes 
are  said  to  have  been  set,  by  reason  of  his  age. 

AHI'KAM  [brother  of  rising  up,  or  clevcUion]^  the 
son  of  Shaphan,  a  person  of  note  in  the  time  of  Josiah 
and  immediately  subsequent  periods.  He  was  one  of 
four  persons  sent  by  Josiah  to  inquire  at  the  prophetess 
Huldah  respecting  the  book  of  the  law,  2Ki.  xxil.  12;  and 
in  the  corrupt  and  perilous  times  that  followed,  he 
acted  as  the  faithful  friend  and  protector  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  Je.  xxri  24;  as  did  also  his  son  Gedaliah,  who, 
under  the  Chaldeans,  became  governor  of  Judea^  Je. 

xxxix.l4;xl.5,6.^- 

AHIMA'AZ  [brother  of  anger,  choleric]  was  the 
name  of  one  of  Zadok's  sons,  who  was  employed  in  car- 
rying messages  between  David  and  the  party  that  stood 
faithful  to  him  in  the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  2Sa. 
XT.  27. 96;  xTii.  17. 20;  xfiii.  19-20.  At  that  period  he  showed 
great  steadfastness  in  adhering  to  the  cause  of  David, 
and  hearty  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  advance  its  in- 
terests ;  but  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him.  Two 
others  are  found  bearing  the  same  name — the  father- 
in-law  of  Saul,  1  So.  xW.  60,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Solomon, 
1  KL  i?.  15. 

AHI'MAN  [my  brother,  whot  i.e.  who  is  my  fefUnot] 
one  of  the  seed  of  giants,  or  Anakim,  who  remained 
still  in  the  land  of  Cansian  at  the  time  it  was  entered  by 
the  children  of  Israel.  He  dwelt  in  Mount  Hebron 
with  his  two  brothers,  from  whence  they  were  driven 
by  the  valour  of  Caleb,  who  got  possession  of  their  in- 
heritance. There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  the  name  of 
Ahiman  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the  three,  to  denote 
his  supposed  invincible  might.     The  passages  that  refer 

to  him  are  Nu.  xlll.  22;  Jt».  XT.  14;  Ja.  i.  10, 20. 

AHIM'ELECH  [king^t  brother],  the  great-grandson 
of  Eli,  and  the  son  of  Ahitub,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Ahi  ah  mentioned  in  1  Sa.  xiv. 
3,  18,  though  he  may  have  been  a  brother,  but  the 
priest  who  presided  at  the  sanctuary  in  Nob,  when 
David,  fleeing  from  the  presence  of  Saul,  obtained  the 
shew-bread  for  the  relief  of  his  present  necessities,  and 
the  sword  of  Goliath  for  his  protection,  i  Sa.  xxL  i.  The 
immediate  consequences  of  the  transaction  in  respect 
to  Ahimelech  were  of  unhappy  moment,  as  it  furnished, 
through  the  malignant  testimony  of  Doeg,  the  ground 
of  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  David  against  the  life 
and  crown  of  Saul,  on  which  Ahimelech  and  the  priests 
at  Nob  were  ruthlessly  put  to  death.    That  there  was 


most  cruel  injtistice  in  such  treatment  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  for,  whatever  sins  of  a  more  general  kind  there 
may  have  been  in  those  descendants  of  Kli,  rendering, 
it  may  be,  some  fresh  manifestation  of  divine  severity 
a  matter  of  righteous  retribution,  in  the  particular  act 
referred  to  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  an  evil  design 
against  Saul  and  his  house.  It  was  rather  in  deference 
to  existing  authorities  than  in  defiance  of  them  that  the 
transaction  was  accomplished.  So  arbitraiy  and  unjust 
was  the  sentence  felt  to  be  that  the  captain  of  the  guard 
even  refused  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  was  handed  over  to  Doeg,  who  carried  it 
out  with  true  Edomite  malice  and  revenge.  In  the 
higher  aspect  of  the  matter,  also — that  which  concerned 
the  violation  of  a  standing  order  in  regard  to  the  oon- 
sumption  of  the  shew-bread — the  part  acted  by  Ahi- 
melech received  its  justification  in  the  appeal  made  to 
it  by  our  Lord  as  a  rule  and  precedent  in  like  circum- 
stances for  future  times.  Mat.  xil.  S;  Mar.  U.  2&  The  Lord 
always  desires  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice;  and  the 
rituid  prescription  that  the  shew-bread  should  be  eaten 
only  by  the  priests,  while  imperatively  binding  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  was  yet  properly  allowed  to  give 
way  when  the  urgent  wants  of  David  called  for  imme- 
diate reUef.  So  both  David  and  Ahimelech  concluded 
at  the  time,  with  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
divine  institutions;  and  the  principle  which  formed  the 
ground  of  this  conclusion  was  distinctly  announced  by 
our  Lord  as  a  fundamental  one  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration, and  one  that  admitted  of  various  applications. 
Ahimelech  therefore  stands  fully  acquitted  for  the  part 
he  took  in  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  David,  al- 
though other  defections  in  him  and  those  about  him, 
may  justly  have  rendered  them  liable  to  the  special 
judgments  of  Heaven.  (For  the  mention  of  Abiathar 
instead  of  Ahimelech,  Mar.  li.  26.  see  under  Abtathar.) 

In  two  passages,  2  Sa.  tUI.  i7;  i  Ch.  xxIt.  6. 31.  Ahimelech, 
son  of  Abiathar,  is  mentioned  along  with  Zadok  as  fill- 
ing the  higher  places  of  the  priesthood  in  the  time  of 
David.  This  must  either  be  a  textual  mistake  for  Abi- 
athar, the  son  of  Ahimelech,  or  Abiathar  must  have 
had  a  son  named  Ahimelech  after  the  priest  of  Nob, 
who,  in  the  latter  period  of  David's  reign,  came  to  be 
recognized  as  the  virtual  head  of  the  priesthood  in  that 
line.  This  is  quite  possible,  though  the  other  supposi- 
tion seems  rather  more  probable,  since,  even  at  the  dose 
of  David's  life,  Abiathar  appeared  still  capable  of  taking 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  continued  to  bear 
the  designation  of  Abiathar  the  priest,  iKl.i.  7. 

AHIN'ADAB  [brother  of  nobility],  one  of  the  twelve 
ofiicers,  presidents  of  so  many  districts,  who  had  by  turns 
for  a  single  month  to  keep  the  table  of  Solomon  supplied 
with  provisions.  Ahinadab's  district  was  Mahanaim, 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Jordan,  iKi.iT.  14.. 

AHIN'OAM  [brother  of  grace,  or  brotha'^9  delight] 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  wife  of  Saul,  1 8a.  xiT.  60;  and  also 
of  a  wife  of  David — the  mother  of  Amnon,  his  fiist- 
bom  son ;  and  when  the  Amalekites  took  Ziklag  she 
was  among  the  spoil,  but  was  again  recovered  by  the 
skill  and  prowess  of  David,  i  Sa.  xxt.  43;  xxtU.  3;  xxx. 

AHI'O  [hit  brother,  brotherly],  one  of  the  sons  of 
Abinadab,  who,  along  with  Uzziah,  drove  the  new  cart 
on  which  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  placed  when  con- 
ducted from  Gibeah  toward  Jerusalem.  Ahio  went  in 
front,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  oxen, 
and  did  not  share  in  the  calamity  which  befell  his  bro- 
ther Uzzah,  2Sa.Ti.l-4. 
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AHTTH'OPHEL  [brother  of  folly,  fooliah],  a  some- 
what suigttUkT  name  for  one  whose  sagacity  and  piu- 
deuoe  raised  him  to  the  highest  pUce  among  the  coun- 
sellors ol  David.  He  oomes  for  the  first  time  into 
notice  in  connection  with  the  unnatural  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom ;  and  it  is  given  as  an  evidence  both  of  the  cun- 
ning policy  of  Absalom  and  of  the  strength  of  the  con- 
spiracy he  had  formed,  that  Ahithophel  had  been  won 
over  to  his  side,  2Sa.x?.i2.  Ahithophel  is  called  em- 
phatically David's  counsellor,  the  Gilohnite,  and  it  is 
even  said  respecting  the  counsel  he  gave  that  it  was 
'*as  if  a  man  had  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  God,"  2Sa. 
xri.  23.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  it  was 
counted  a  dexterous  stroke  on  the  part  of  Absalom  to 
have  gained  such  a  friend,  as  it  was  felt  by  David  to 
be  a  severe  blow  to  have  lost  his  support.  On  hearing 
of  AhithopheVs  defection,  David  felt  the  bitterness  of 
being  deserted  by  one  who  had  been  his  "  guide,"  his 
"companion,"  his  "  familiar  friend,"  and,  with  evident 
reference  to  the  import  of  his  name,  gave  vent  to  the 
supplication,  "  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  into  foolishness,"  2  S&.  »▼.  3i — ^let  the  name  he 
bears  of  the  foolish  one  be  stamped  on  his  history.  So, 
against  all  human  expectation,  it  proved — not  so  much, 
however,  from  the  failure  of  politic  shrewdness  or  dis- 
cernment on  the  part  of  Ahithophel,  as  from  the  con- 
fuflion  th&t  was  poured  into  the  counsel-chamber  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated.  The  counsels  he  gave,  first 
that  Absalom  should  go  in  to  his  father's  concubines, 
and  then  that  they  should  instantly  pursue  and  attack 
the  army-  of  David,  were  both  entirely  suited  to  the 
emergency;  as  it  was  only  by  bold  and  unscrupulous 
measures,  such  as  those  proposed  by  Ahithophel,  that 
so  wicked  a  cause  was  likely  to  gain  even  a  temporary 
success.  By  the  one  advice  he  sought  to  shut  effectu- 
ally the  door  against  all  reconciliation  with  the  king, 
and  by  the  other,  had  it  been  followed,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  utterly  discomfited  the  king  himself. 
Bat  God  had  determined  to  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahi- 
thophel; and  the  stratagem  he  had  planned  of  pursuing 
instantly  after  David  was,  through  the  artful  policy  of 
Hushai,  rejected  for  a  more  cautious  and  dilatory  course. 
Ahithophel,  mortified  at  the  slight  thus  put  upon  him, 
and  no  doubt  also  anticipating  the  disastrous  result 
which  was  sure  to  overtake  such  unskilful  leaders,  forth- 
with returned  to  his  house  and  hanged  himself,  2  So. 
xTiL  23 — a  striking  example  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
worldly  ^wisdom  to  guide  itself  aright  in  times  of  trial 
and  perplexity,  and  of  the  folly  which  must  inevitably, 
in  the  long  run,  appear  in  the  conduct  of  every  one 
who  has  no  higher  principle  to  follow  than  earthly 
honour  or  ambition !  When  piety  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, Ahithophers  sagacity  led  him  to  fall  in  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  he  became  a  chosen  counsellor 
of  David;  but,  when  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed,  and 
the  tide  seemed  to  run  in  a  direction  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  native  bent  of  his  mind,  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  trusted  his  sagacity  would  equally  guide  him 
to  fortune  in  the  camp  of  the  ungodly.  But  he  forgot 
that  in  this  he  had  to  do  with  One  who  brings  to  nought 
the  understanding  of  the  prudent,  and  takes  the  wise 
in  their  own  craftiness.  His  wisdom  could  avail  nothing 
against  the  purposes  of  Heaven;  and  of  him,  as  of  the 
ft>>l,  it  might  be  said,  "  he  died  for  want  of  wisdom." 

AHITUB  [brother  of  goodness],  the  son  of  Phinehas, 
Eli's  son,  and  the  father  of  Ahimelech,  iSA.xxno,ii; 
the  father  also  of  Zadok,   2Sa.Tili.i7;  iCh.Ti.e,&a;  and 


there  was  also  ijbigh-priest  of  this  name  under  Jothan, 
the  son  of  Amariah,  1  Ch.  y1.  11, 12. 

AHdiAH  and  AHCLIB AH,  two  fictitious  or  sym- 
bolical names,  under  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  the 
23d  chapter  of  his  book,  delineates  the  story  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  with  special  reference  to  their  defections 
from  the  love  and  service  of  God,  and  the  heritage  of 
evil  which  this  drew  upon  them.  Aholah,  which  means 
her  tent — her  own  (that  is),  as  opposed  to  another's — 
stands  for  Israel  or  Samaria;  and  Aholibah,  which 
means  my  tent  in  her,  represents  Judah.  The  epithets 
point  to  what  formed  the  most  fundamental  character- 
istic and  distinction  of  the  two  portions  respectively  of 
the  covenant- people — Samaria  having,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  her  independent  existence,  separated 
herself  from  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah  at  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  set  up  a  tent  or  temple 
of  her  own ;  while  Judah  still  continued  to  have  God's 
tent  with  her,  and  with  that  the  true  symbols  of  wor- 
ship, and  divinely  authorized  medium  of  access  to  God. 
This  difference  however  appean,  in  the  description  of 
the  prophet,  as  little  more  than  a  theoretical  one;  it  is 
no  further  made  account  of,  than  as  affording  a  ground 
for  regarding  Samaria  as  the  elder  sister,  and  ascribing 
to  her  the  precedence  in  guilt  and  punishment.  Cor- 
ruption reached  its  maturity  sooner  in  that  portion  of 
the  covenant-people  than  in  the  other,  and,  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  divine  retribution  also  sooner  ran  its 
course;  but  as  this  had  no  effect  in  deterring  the  other 
portion  from  following  in  the  same  career  of  degeneracy, 
so  the  same  disastrous  results  ensued,  only  by  a  slower 
process  of  development.  Accordingly,  the  83rmbolical 
delineation  ends  in  respect  to  both  with  the  exhibition 
of  total  disgrace  and  overwhelming  ruin. 

AHOlilAB  [father's  tent],  the  name  of  a  skilful  ar- 
tificer of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who,  along  with  Bezaleel, 
was  employed  in  constructing  some  of  the  more  ornate 
parts  and  furniture  of  the  temple.  For  this,  not  only 
were  his  natural  and  acquired  gifts  called  into  requisi- 
tion, but  he  was  also  furnished  with  special  endowments 
from  above  for  the  occasion,  Ex.  xxxi.  1-6;  xxxv.  34. 

AHdilBA'MAH  [tent  of  the  high-place],  one  of 
Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of  Anah  the  Canaanite. 
Tliis,  however,  is  only  the  name  given  to  her  in  Ge. 
xxxvi.  2  ;  for,  when  originally  mentioned,  she  is  called 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite.  For  the 
two  names  of  the  father,  see  Anah;  but,  in  regard  to 
the  wife,  it  is  remarkable  that  aU  the  three  wives  of 
Esau  appear  with  two  different  names,  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  each,  the  new  names  appear  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  ch.  xxxvi.  Judith  has  the  additional  name  of 
Aholibamah,  Bashemath  the  Hittite  of  Adah,  and  Ma- 
halath  the  Ishmaelite  of  Bashemath.  The  only  way  of 
explaining  this,  and  it  is  a  quite  natural  way  of  doing 
so,  is,  that  each  of  them  received  new  names  on  the 
occasion  of  their  marriage,  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
that  still  very  commonly  obtains  in  the  East.  Of  this 
custom  Sir  J.  Chardin  remarks — "The  women  change 
their  names  more  frequently  than  the  men.  Women 
who  marry  again,  or  bind  themselves  to  any  fresh  en- 
gagement, commonly  alter  their  names  on  such  changes." 
It  was  the  more  likely,  also,  that  new  names  would 
be  imposed  on  Esau's  wives,  as  they  were  derived  from 
quarters  distasteful  to  Isaac  and  Rebekah;  and  the  new 
name  might  be  designed  to  indicate  that,  with  the 
change  of  relationship,  there  should  be  also  a  certain 
change  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  parties  entering 
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into  it.  But  on  the  suppoBition  of.  the  new  name 
having  been  assumed  at  marriage,  it  was  natural  that 
that  name  should  have  been  given  at  the  mention  of 
the  marriage ;  while,  aften^'ards,  when  the  genealogy 
of  the  families  was  presented,  it  was  not  less  natural 
that  the  original  name  should  be  adhered  to.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  find  in  the  book  of  Grenesis. 

AHUZ'ZATH  [possession],  the  ** friend  "  or  favourite 
of  the  Abimelech  who  reined  at  Gera  in  Isaac's  time. 
The  Septuagint  explains  it  by  ¥Vfx<l>ayuybs  [bride's  man], 
the  person  who  conducts  the  bride  from  her  father's 
house  to  her  new  abode.  As  employed,  Oe.  xxtI.  20,  it  is 
probably  meant  to  describe  Ahuzzath  as  one  of  those 
about  Abimelech  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence,  and 
who  could  negotiate  for  him  in  any  delicate  afiair,  such 
as  that  which  concerned  the  differences  that  had  arisen 
between  his  servants  and  those  of  Isaac.      (See  Isaac.) 

A'l  [ruins],  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  to  the 
east  of  Bethel ;  sometimes  written  Hai,  and  so  written 
more  frequently  in  the  original  Hebrew  than  in  the 
English  Bible.  It  was  a  place  evidently  of  great  anti- 
quity, as  mention  is  made  of  it  at  the  first  appearance 
of  Abraham  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Ge.xii.  8;  xlil  3.  It 
was  not,  however,  a  large  place,  even  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites ;  and  is  spoken 
of  as  of  such  limited  dimensions  and  slender  defences, 
that  two  or  three  thousand  men  might  readily  make 
themselves  masters  of  it,  Jos.  vli.  3.  This  confidence,  in- 
deed, proved  to  be  misplaced;  yet  not  from  any  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  place,  but  from 
tlie  sin  which  had  been  committed  by  the  Israelites, 
and  which,  in  righteous  judgment,  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  spreading  fear  and  confusion  through  their  ranks. 
When  the  sin  was  put  away,  the  capture  of  Ai  became 
an  easy  matter.  Though  laid  in  ashes  by  Joshua,  it 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards  rebuilt,  as  in  subse- 
quent times  it  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Judea, 
Is.  X.  28;  Ezr.  ii.  28;  Ne.  vii.  32;  but  modem  research  has  failed 
to  discover  any  ruins  near  Bethel  bearing  a  name  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  Ai.  After  carefully  exploring  the 
whole  district,  Eobinson  states  that  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  assigning  as  the  probable  site  a  place  with 
some  ruins  south  of  Deir  Diw4n.  It  is  an  hour  distant 
from  Bethel,  having  a  deep  wady  on  the  north,  and  two 
smaller  wadies  on  the  south,  in  which  the  ambuscade  of 
the  Israelites  might  easily  have  been  concealed. 

A 'IN,  or  EN,  a  fountain,  and  is  probably  used  in 
that  sense,  Nii.  xxxir.  11,  of  a  specific  fountain,  one  of 
those  tliat  contributed  to  form  the  river  Jordan ;  or  if 
of  a  town,  then  probably  of  one  situated  on  such  a 
fountain.  In  Jos.  xv.  32,  and  other  places,  it  does 
occur  as  the  name  of  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah;  but  most  commonly  it  occurs  in  composition 
A^ith  other  words,  denoting  places  which  were  in  some 
way  remarkable  for  the  fountains  connected  wth  them, 
as  Engedi,  Enmishpat,  Enrogel,  &c.  It  was  also  the 
Hebrew  word  for  ci/e. 

A'JALON,  or  AI'JALON,  [a  large  ato^],  the  name 
of  several  villages,  which,  however,  were  of  no  note ; 
one  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Jul.  35;  another  in  tlie  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  ich.  >1.  69;  anotlier  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
Ju.  xil.  12 ;  and  still  another  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
1  cii.  vill.  13;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  name  of 
the  valley  over  which  Joshua  prayed  God  to  cause  the 
moon  to  stand  still,  in  the  day  of  his  victory  over  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Canaanite  kings,  Jos.  x.  12.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  valley  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  that  Ajalon  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
Robinson  found  in  the  supposed  direction  a  village 
called  Yalo,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  modem  re- 
presentative of  this  Ajalon;  and  on  the  north  of  it  lay 
a  broad  and  very  fertile  valley,  the  same,  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  was  referred  to  in  the  address  of  Joshua. 
Yalo  lies  on  the  road  from  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem, 
about  midway  between  them,  and  two  miles  or  bo  from 
Amwas,  the  ancient  Nicopolis. 

AKRAB'BIM  [scorpions]  gave  the  name  to  an  cucent 
or  chain  of  mountains  on  the  southern  border  of  Pales- 
tine, stretching  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  from  being  infested  by  scorpions. 
Its  position  is  not  very  definitely  marked  in  Scripture, 
Nu.  xxxiv.  4;  Jos.  xv.  3;  Ju.  i.  36;  and  the  precise  ridge  to  be 
understood  by  it  is  not  certainly  known. 

ALABASTER  [dXdjSacrrpos,  in  the  common  Greek 
dialect  and  the  New  Testament,  but  in  older  Greek 
dX(£j9curros,  and  in  some  authors  as  plural,  dXd^offrpd] 
was  originally  the  name  of  a  rock,  the  compact  and 
fine-grained  gypsum — gypseous  aiabcutier.  It  differs 
from  marble  in  the  calcareous  matter  being  combined, 
not  with  carbonic,  but  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  its 
incapacity  for  receiving  so  fine  a  polish.  It  approached, 
however,  in  hardness  to  the  marble;  and  by  the  Greeks 
was  sometimes  called  onyx,  and  by  the  Latins  marmor 
onychitis.  It  is  of  a  whitish  colour;  and  was  chiefly 
prized  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  adaptation  for 
vases,  urns,  jars,  and  boxes  for  holding  perfumes  and 
ointments.  So  much  was  it  used  for  these  purposes 
that  the  term  alabaster  passed  into  a  common  designa- 
tion for  vases  and  articles  appropriated  to  the  reception 


[19.]       EgypUao  Alabaster  Vases.— British  Mnaeam. 

of  the  costlier  perfumes,  though  they  were  often  made 
of  glass,  ivory,  and  other  substances,  as  well  as  of  the 
alabaster  ruck.  Tlie  expression  even  occurs  in  Theo- 
critus of  golden  alabasters  {xp(Hrel  dXdftaarpa,  Idyl.  xv. 
114);  and  specimens  of  them,  of  various  kinds  of  stone 
and  other  materials,  have  lieen  found  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs.  Vessels  of  this  description  were  commoiUy 
made  of  a  tapering  shape,  not  unfrequently  with  a  long 
narrow  neck,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above  woodcut. 
It  will  thus  be  readily  perceived  how  the  woman  in 
the  gospels  who  came  to  anoint  Jesus  with  some  pre- 
cious spikenard,  might,  in  her  anxiety  to  have  the  work 
done,  break  some  part  of  the  alabaster  vase  or  box,  in- 
stead of  taking  time  to  open  it,  and  get  at  the  contents 
in  the  more  regular  way,  Mat.  xxrt.  7;  Mar.  xiv.  s.  It  is 
perhaps  not  very  probable  that  she  would  have  taken 
such  a  course  if  the  vessel  had  really  been  of  alabaster, 
as  in  that  case  it  would  both  have  been  in  itself  of 
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[20]       Alexander  the  Great. 
Silver  tetrsdracbma  of  Lyalmachiu. 


some  value,  and  would  have  been  less  easily  broken ; 
but  if  made  of  glass,  as  it  most  likely  was,  the  method 
she  adopted  on  the  occasion  would  be  quite  natural. 

ALEX'AKDER,  the  Great,  as  he  has  been  usually 
styled,  is  not  expressly  named  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, though  he  is  more  than  once  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  kingdom  which  he  was  destined  to 
establish  in  Asia;  and  in 
the  fiist  book  of  Macca- 
bees is  explicitly  men- 
tioned, ch.  1. 1-8.  In  the  8th 
clu4)terof  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies, the  king  or  king- 
dom of  Grecia  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  he-goat 
which  came  from  the 
West,  and  which  ran 
with  violence  against  the 
ram  that  symbolized  the 
MtKlo-Persian  kingdom, 
beat  it  down,  and  destroyed  it;  and  a  remarkable 
horn,  that  appeared  between  the  eyes  of  the  he- 
goat  is  distinctly  explained  to  represent  the  first 
head  or  founder  of  that  Grecian  kingdom,  vcr.  21.  It 
is  impossible  to  understand  this  of  another  than 
Alexander;  and  there  are  other  passages  which  also 
point,  though  less  explicitly,  in  the  same  direction. 
L[i  particular,  the  symbol  of  the  leopard,  ch.  vU.  d,  which 
had  four  wings  on  its  back,  and  four  heads  in  front 
—  the  image  of  the  tliird  great  worldly  dominion, 
b^^inning  with  the  Chaldean;  and  the  kingdom  of 
bra83,  represented  by  the  belly  and  thighs  of  the  vision 
exhibited  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  ch,  iL  32, 3d,  found  their  real- 
ization in  the  kingdom  which  had  its  foundations  laid, 
and  its  character  formed,  by  the  military  prowess  and 
European  policy  of  Alexander.  On  this  account  alone 
a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  exploits  of  this 
singular  man  are  necessaiy  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  Scripture.  But  this  is  still  further  important  and 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  influence  which  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  exercised  over  the  future  affairs  of 
the  divine  kingdom;  for  the  institutions  and  govern- 
ment planted  by  him  in  Asia,  introduced  a  powerful 
European  element  into  the  simply  eastern  relations, 
amid  which  hitherto  the  covenant-people  had  been 
placed,  and  in  their  experience  linked  the  Asiatic  to 
the  Grecian  modes  of  thought  and  expression.  It  turned 
henceforth  the  main  current  of  Jewish  enterprise  and 
colonization  chiefly  in  a  westerly  direction;  and  even 
brought  them  at  length  so  much,  into  contact  with  a 
Grecian  population  and  Grecian  culture,  that  Greek  came 
a^  naturally  to  be  the  original  language  of  New  Testa- 
ment scripture,  as  Hebrew  had  been  that  of  the  Old. 

The  person  who  was  the  primary  agent  in  effecting 
this  revolution  was  the  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
was  bom  in  the  year  356  B.C.  His  father  had  already 
made  himself  master  of  all  Greece,  and  had  also  begun 
to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  vast  dominion  of  Persia  in  the 
E&<it,  when  the  hand  of  death  cut  short  his  ambitious 
projects.  Alexander,  however,  who  inherited  the  fa- 
ther's ambition,  and  possessed  more  than  the  father's 
military  skill  and  accomplishments,  combined  with  sur- 
passing energy  of  character,  promptly  took  up  the  pro- 
ject of  avenging  on  Persia  the  ancient  wrongs  of  Greece, 
and  got  himself  created  by  the  Grecian  states  general 
of  the  forces  which  were  destined  to  that  mission.  Pro- 
ceeding thuB  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  well-disciplined 


army,  and  furnished  with  all  needful  appliances,  hia 
march  through  Asia  seemed  indeed  to  be  with  the  spring 
and  velocity  of  a  leopard;  the  luxurious  and  debilitated 
monarchy  of  Persia  fell  as  a  helpless  prey  into  his  hands, 
and  the  whole  of  the  East  and  Egypt  became  in  a  com> 
paratively  brief  period  subject  to  his  sway.  From  his 
fiery  temper,  however,  and  his  irregular  habits,  he  was 
better  fitted  for  achieving  conquests  than  establishing 
a  compact  and  enduring  dominion;  and  dying,  as  he 
did,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  twelve  years — 
dying,  too,  in  the  midst  of  revels  and  debauchery — ^he 
left  behind  him  an  empire  in  Asia  the  elements  of  which 
necessarily  hung  somewhat  loosely  together.  But  withal 
they  took  root ;  and  the  supreme  power  in  the  Syrian 
part  of  the  empire  being  continued  for  generations  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  were  ambitious  of  treading  as 
far  as  possilJe  in  tlie  footsteps  of  Alexander,  the  new 
channels  of  civilization  and  commerce  which  he  opened 
were  preserved  and  deepened;  so  that,  when  at  length 
the  dominion  passed  over  to  the  Romans,  the  Grecian 
culture  and  impress  had  been  too  deeply  stamped  upon 
the  region  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  change;  and, 
while  the  persons  who  administered  the  government 
were  Roman,  the  administration  itself,  the  language, 
the  literature,  the  manners  retained  much  of  their 
Grecian  character. 

The  leading  object  of  the  policy  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors  in  Asia  was  to  secure  the  political  and 
social  ascendency  of  Greece.  This  required  the  strong 
arm  of  war  in  the  first  instance;  but  the  penetrating 
mind  of  the  conqueror  readily  perceived  that  more  than 
this  was  needed  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  and 
that  the  footing  primarily  gained  by  the  sword  must  be 
kept  and  consolidated  by  more  permanent  and  vital 
influences.  Accordingly,  every  encouragement  was 
from  the  first  given  to  the  settlement  of  Greeks  in  Atsia, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  Greek  culture  and  manners  by 
Asiatics.  Alexander  himself  married  first  one  eastern 
princess  (Roxana),  then  another  (Parysatis),  and  eighty 
of  his  generals  and  10,000  of  his  troops  followed  the 
example  of  their  leader  by  marrying  Asiatic  wives,  and 
received  presents  for  doing  so.  On  the  other  side,  large 
numbers  of  Asiatics  were  enrolled  among  his  troops, 
and  initiated  into  the  Macedonian  tactics  and  discipline. 
Greek  cities  were  founded  partly  by  him,  but  in  still 
greater  number  by  his  successors,  which,  as  from  so 
many  centres,  diffused  throughout  tlie  East  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  Greece.  By  the  overthrow,  ako, 
of  Tyre  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  establishment  on  the 
other  of  Alexandria,  with  its  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  East  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  new  direc- 
tion was  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  This 
now  was  laid  open  in  a  manner  it  had  never  been  before 
to  Greek  and  also  to  Jewish  enterprise.  Both  at  Alex- 
andria and  in  other  Greek  settlements  the  Jews  had 
equal  rights  and  privileges  granted  them  with  the 
Greeks,  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  customs,  and  to  use  without  restraint 
the  advantages  for  trade  and  commerce  which  their 
position  aflforded.  The  account  given  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  xi.  8)  of  the  reception  which  Alexander  met  with 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  high-priest,  and  the  interview  held 
between  them,  is  probably  in  great  part  fabulous;  but 
the  indulgence  there  spoken  of  as  having  been  accorded 
to  the  Jews,  and  the  rapid  increase  and  prosperity 
ascribed  to  them  afterwards  in  connection  with  Gre- 
cian rule  and  institutions,  admits  of  no  doubt.     How- 
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ever  Utile,  therefore,  it  might  enter  into  the  projects  of 
Alexander  and  those  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
perpetuating  and  extending  hia  policy  in  the  East,  a 
very  important  influence  was  thereby  exerted  on  the 
external  relations  of  the  covenant  -  people;  and  when 
the  things  of  the  old  economy  came  to  be  supplanted  by 
those  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  changes  of  place  and 
position,  of  language  and  modes  of  thought,  press  upon 
our  notice,  which  ever  remind  us  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  the  revolution  effected 
through  his  policy  over  that  part  of  the  world  where 
the  ancient  people  of  God  were  chiefly  located.  Then 
more  especially,  and  through  this  instrumentality,  it 
was  that  Japhet  came  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
and  began  lo  exercise  that  mediate  and  directive  sway 
over  the  affairs  of  the  divine  kingdom  which  is  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  later,  as  compared  with 
earlier  times,  Go.  ix.  27. 

ALEX'ANDER  (Balas),  a  pretended  natural  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  of  doubtful  parentage, 
who  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  in  Josephus.  In  opposition  to  Deme- 
trius Soter,  he  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and 
obtained  a  temporary  success ;  but  he  was  ultimately 
defeated  by  Nicator,  and  fled  into  Arabia,  where  he 
was  murdered  by  the  emir  Zabdiel,  who  sent  his  head 
a9  an  acceptable  present  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  He 
only  reigned  four  years  over  Syria,  and  was  altogether 
seliish  in  his  views,  and  voluptuous  in  his  character  (see 
1  Mac.  X.  xi.,  and  Josephus,  xiii.  2). 

ALEX'ANDER  (Jann^ds),  a  personage  distin- 
guished in  apocryphal  history,  a  prince  of  the  Mao- 
cabean  family.     {See  Maccabees.) 

ALEjX' ANDER,  the  name  of  four  persons  in  gospel 
history : — 1.  The  son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was 
compelled  to  bear,  for  a  portion  of  the  way,  the  cross  of 
Jesus,  Mar.  XT.  81.  That  the  father  shoidd  thus  have 
been  designated  from  the  son  renders  it  probable  that 
the  son  had  become  a  person  of  note  among  the  dis- 
ciples. 

2.  Alexander.  A  leading  Jew,  apparently  of  the 
kindred  of  the  high-priest,  and  of  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  took  an  active  part  in  endeavouring  to 
silence  the  apostles,  when  they  preached  Christ  and  the 
resurrection,  AoJr.e. 

3.  Alexander.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  for  whom  the 
Jewish  party  there  were  anxious  to  secure  a  hearing 
in  the  midst  of  the  commotion  which  took  place  on  ac- 
count of  the  success  of  Paul's  preaching,  that  he  might 
o£Ber  certain  explanations  in  their  behalf,  Ac.  xix.  33.  As 
the  effort  was  unsuccessful,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
line  of  defence  Alexander  would  have  taken  up,  or  to 
what  precise  party  he  belonged. 

4.  Alexander.  A  coppersmith,  who  had  professed 
to  embrace  Christianity,  but  who  afterwards,  along 
with  Hjonenens,  fell  into  grievous  errors,  and  acted  the 
part  of  an  enemy  of  the  gospel,  iTi.i.ao;  2Ti.iv.i4.  It 
is  probable  that  this  person  had  his  settled  residence  in 
Ephesus,  as  it  is  only  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  who 
had  been  sent  to  labour  for  a  time  there,  that  he  is 
expressly  mentioned  by  Paul ;  though  the  allusion  in 
the  second  epistle  seems  most  naturally  to  imply  that 
the  apostle  had  met  him  also  in  Rome.  The  false 
opinions  he  had  adopted  are  not  particularly  described; 
but,  from  being  coupled  with  Hymeneus,  who,  in  one 
of  the  passages  referred  to,  is  represented  as  denying 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  saying  that  it  was 


past  already,  8Ti.ii.i8,  the  probability  is,  that  both 
Alexander  and  Hymeneus  were  tinged  with  that  Gnostic 
spirit  which  sought  continually  to  impair  the  realities 
of  gospel  truth,  and  to  sublimate  them  into  certain 
lofty  but  vain  speculations.  They  would  hold,  it  is 
likely,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  believer  was  his 
being  raised  by  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  into  a 
higher  sphere;  and  this  would  probably  be  coupled 
with  the  usual  Gnostic  licentiousness,  of  holding  all 
such  privileged  to  follow  freely  the  promptings  of  their 
own  spirit,  wherever  that  might  lead  them.  In  such  a 
case,  we  can  easily  understand  how  Paul  should  have 
so  earnestly  warned  Timothy  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
persons  of  so  subtle,  sophistical,  and  dangerous  a  spirit. 
ALEXAN'DRIA,  a  celebrated  city  and  seaport  of 
Egypt,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  12  miles 
west  from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
founded,  6.c.  332,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  the 
site  of  the  small  village  of  Rhacotis  (Strabo,  xvii.  c.  i.  6), 
and  opposite  to  the  little  island  of  Pharos,  which,  even 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  had  given  shelter  to  the 
Greek  traders  on  the  coast.  Alexander  selected  this 
spot  for  the  Greek  colony  which  he  proposed  to  found, 
from  the  great  natural  advantages  which  it  presented, 
and  from  the  capability  of  forming  the  deep  water 
between  Rhacotis  and  the  isle  of  Pharos  into  a  harbour 
that  might  become  the  port  of  all  Egypt.  He  accord- 
ingly ordered  Dinocrates,  the  architect  who  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  to  improve  the  harbour, 
and  to  lay  down  the  plan  of  the  new  dty ;  and  he 
further  appointed  Cleomenes  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  to 
act  as  superintendent.  The  lighthouse  upon  the  isle  of 
Pharos  was  to  be  named  after  his  friend,  Heph«stion, 
and  all  contracts  between  merchants  in  the  port  were 
to  commence  "In  the  name  of  Hephaestion."  The 
great  market  which  had  hitherto  existed  at  Canopus 
was  speedily  removed  to  the  new  city,  which  thus  at 
once  rose  to  commercial  importance.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  building  of  the  city  was  carried  on 
briskly  by  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Soter,  but 
many  of  the  public  works  were  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Phibdelphus.  The  dty  was  built 
upon  a  strip  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
Mareotis,  and  its  ground  plan  resembled  the  form  of  a 
Greek  chlamys,  or  soldier*s  cloak.  The  two  main  streets, 
240  feet  wide,  left  a  free  passage  for  the  north  wind, 
which  alone  conveys  coolness  in  Egypt.  They  crossed 
each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  middle  of  the  dty, 
which  Mras  three  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  the 
whole  of  the  streets  were  wide  enough  for  carriages. 
The  long  nanow  ishtnd  of  Pharos  was  formed  into  a 
sort  of  breakwater  to  the  port,  by  joining  the  middle 
of  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  mole,  seven 
stadia  in  length,  and  hence  called  the  Heptastadium. 
To  let  the  water  pass,  there  were  two  breaks  in  the 
mole,  over  which  bridges  were  thrown.  The  public 
grounds  and  palaces  occupied  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  dty.  The  Royal  Docks,  the  Exchange, 
the  Posideion,  or  Temple  of  Neptune,  and  many  other 
public  buildings,  fronted  the  harbour.  There  also  stood 
the  burial  place  for  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  called 
"the  Soma,"  because  it  held  "the  body,''  as  that  of 
Alexander  was  called.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Heptastadium,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  were 
other  docks,  and  a  ship- canal  into  Lake  Mareotis,  as 
likewise  the  Necropolis,  or  public  burial  pbice  of  the 
dty.     There  were  also  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  a 
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I  '  gymnasium,  with  a  lar^  portico,  more  than  600  feet 
I     I       long,  and  supported  by  several  rows  of  marble  columns ; 

a  stadium,  in  which  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
I     '       year ;  a  hall  of  justice ;   public  groves  or  gardens  ;  a 

hippodrome  for  chariot  races  ;  and  towering  above  all 

I  was  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  Serapeum.     The  most 

I      famous  of  all  the  public  buildings  planned  by  Ptolemy 

Soter  were  the  library  and  museum,  or  College  of  Phil- 


osophy. They  were  built  near  the  royal  palace,  in  that 
part  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  and  contained  a  great 
hall,  used  as  a  lecture-room  and  common  dining-room ; 
and  had  a  covered  walk  all  round  the  outside,  and  a 
seat  on  which  the  philosophers  sometimes  sat  in  the 
open  air.  Within  the  verge  of  the  Serapeum  was  a 
supplementary  library,  called  the  daughter  of  the  former. 
The  professors  of  the  college  were  supported  out  of  the 


public  income.  Tlie  library,  which  was  open  equally  to 
all,  soon  became  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  aug- 
mented in  succeeding  reigm*  until  it  contained  700,000 
volumes,  including  200,000  volumes  of  the  library  of 
Pergamos,  which  Mark  Antony  had  given  to  Cleopatra 
in  reparation  of  the  loss  by  the  fire  during  the  war 
between  Julius  Caesar  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Alexandria  became  so  illustrious  for  its  schools,  that  the 
most  celebrated  philosophers,  and  men  eminent  in  all 
branches  of  science,  resorted  thither  for  instruction. 
The  astronomical  school,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphuB,  maintained  its  reputation  till  the  time  of  the 
Saracens. 

The  lighthouse  at  Alexandria  was  not  finished  till 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  B.C.  2S4-246.  It 
was  built  by  the  architect  Sostratus.  Tlie  royal  burial 
place  was  also  finished  in  this  reign,  and  Philadelphus 
removed  the  body  of  Alexander  from  Memphis  to  this 
city,  which  the  conqueror  himself  had  planned,  and 
hither  pilgrims  came  and  bowed  before  the  golden  sar- 
cophagus in  which  the  heroes  body  was  placed.  Seleu- 
cus  Cybiasactes,  B.C.  54,  is  said  to  have  stolen  the 
golden  coflin  of  Alexander.  The  Ptolemies  reigned 
over  Alexandria  292  years,  and  on  the  death  of  Cleo- 
patra, B.C.  30,  the  city  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  rendered  it  a  most  extensive  market  for 
grain.  The  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  41-55,  founded 
the  Claudian  Museum ;  and  Antoninus,  a.d.  1G2-218, 
built  the  Gates  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  and  like- 


wise made  a  hippodrome.  At  the  great  rebellion  of 
Egypt,  A.D.  297,  Alexandria  was  besieged  by  Diocle- 
tian, when,  in  commemoration  of  his  humanity  in  stay- 
ing the  pillage  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  erected  an 
equestrian  statue,  now  lost,  but  which  there  is  little 
doubt  surmounted  the  lofty  column  known  by  the  name 
of  Pompey's  Pillar,  the  base  of  which  still  bears  the  in- 
scription, **To  the  most  honoured  emperor,  the  saviour 
of  Alexandria,  the  unconquerable  Diocletian." 

Alexandria  was  the  seat  of  many  terrible  massacres, 
the  most  severe  of  which — those  under  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  II.  or  Physcon,  B.C.  145,  and  under  Caracalla, 
A.D.  211 — so  entirely  depopidated  the  city,  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  invite  strangers  from  various  countries 
to  re-people  it,  and  thus  to  restore  its  former  splendour. 

Although  Alexandria  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  only  incidentally  in  the  New,  Ac.  ll.  lO;  vi.  9; 
xTiii.  24;  xxTii.  G,  it  is  most  important  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the  fotmdation  of  an 
independent  sect  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Jews, 
being  highly  valued  as  citizens,  were  encouraged  to 
settle  in  the  new  colony,  and  a  large  part  of  the  city 
was  allotted  to  them.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which 
the  population  was  divided — namely,  the  Macedonians, 
the  mercenaries,  and  the  native  Egyptians — the  Jews 
were  admitted  into  the  first  class  (Hecatsus  in  Josephus, 
cont.  A  p.  ii.  4),  having  equal  rights  with  the  Greek 
inhabitants,  while  they  were  governed  under  their  own 
code  of  laws  by  their  own  governor,  termed  alabardia* 
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Aug.  Caesar  erected  for  them  a  pillar  of  brass,  declar- 
ing their  privileges  as  citizens  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv. 
c.  viii.)  Amongst  their  numerous  privileges  was  that  of 
the  custody  of  the  river  Nile  (Josephus,  cont.  A  p.  ii.  5). 
They  had  many  fine  synagogues  in  the  city,  and  like- 
wise one  at  Jerusalem,  together  with  an  academy  for 
the  instruction  of  their  youth  in  the  law  and  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  Jews  of  this  synagogue  were 
among  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Stephen,  Ac.  H.  9. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  16,  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria numbered  about  one-third  of  the  population,  as 
they  formed  the  majority  in  two  wards  out  of  the  five 
into  which  the  city  was  divided,  and  which  two  were 
called  the  Jews^  wards.  Notwithstanding  many  per- 
secutions and  massacres,  they  continued  to  fonn  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  population,  and  retained  their  civil 
rights  till  A.D.  415,  when  40,000  of  them  were  expelled 
at  the  instigation  of  Cyril,  the  Christian  patriarch ;  but 
they  recovered  their  strength,  and  appear  to  have  be- 
come very  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  con- 
quest. 

In  the  list  of  Alexandrian  authors  is  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Sirach,  who  translated  into  Greek  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, or  Ecclesiasticus,  B.C.  132.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had  taken  such  a 
high  literary  position,  that  even  the  Greeks  acknow- 
ledged them  as  the  first  writers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  Philo,  the  historian  of  their  sufferings  under 
Flaccus  (Philo,  M.  Place,  de  Ley.),  occupies  the  highest 
rank  amongst  the  scholars  of  the  Jews,  and  his  writings 
raised  the  school  of  Alexandria  to  a  place  equal  to  that 
it  had  attained  under  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  In  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  religion,  the  writings  of  Philo 
must  always  command  the  student's  most  careful  atten- 
tion. It  was  at  Alexandria  that  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  the  Septuagint,  because  sup- 
posed to  have  been  translated  by  seventy  or  seventy-two 
learned  men,  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  according  to  the  authority  of  Aristeas, 
and  after  him  Josephus  {cont.  A  p.  ii.)  This  history, 
however,  is  now  considered  doubtful,  but  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  this  early  translation 
had  a  place  in  the  famous  library. 

Alexandria  is  reported  to  have  enjoyed  the  ministiy 
of  the  evangelist  Mark,  A.D.  59-60,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  there,  and  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Anianus.  Apollos  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
Ac.  xviii.  24.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  attention  paid 
by  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria  to  copying  the 
books  of  Holy  Writ,  in  the  very  ancient  MS.  now 
extant  in  the  British  Museum,  called  the  Alexandrine 
MS.,  bearing  to  be  written  by  Thecla,  a  lady  who  lived 
early  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Christians  of  the  present 
day  reverence  the  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine 
and  St.  Mark.  The  last  is  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of 
the  evangelist,  whose  body  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  Venetians.  The  Copts  are  the  possessors 
of  this  church,  and  they  say  that  a  picture  which  it 
contains,  representing  the  archangel  Michael  Vith  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  was  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

A.D.  618,  the  Persians  entered  Alexandria,  and  soon 
held  all  the  Delta.  a.d.  640,  22d  December,  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  months,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs.  Amrou-ibn-al-Aad,  the  conqueror,  wrote 
to  the  caliph,  Omar  III.,  that  he  had  taken  a  city  in 
which  he  found  4000  palaces,  4000  public  baths,  400 
theatres,  12,000  sellers  of  herbs,  and  40,000  Jews  pay- 


ing tribute.  Such  was  the  store  of  wheat  that  he  sent 
on  camels'  backs  to  Medina,  that  the  Arabian  historian 
declares,  "that  the  first  of  an  unbroken  line  of  camels 
entered  the  holy  city  before  the  last  camel  had  left 
Egypt."  When  Alexandria  was  taken,  Amrou  set  hia 
seal  upon  the  public  library  and  the  other  public  pro- 
perty of  the  city.  John  Philoponus  begged  that  the 
books  might  be  spared  ;  but,  on  applying  to  the  caliph, 
Omar  ordered  the  whole  to  be  burned.  Amrou  obeyed, 
and  sent  the  books  to  the  public  baths  of  the  city, 
which  were  heated  by  them  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
A.D.  642.  Alexandria  remained  under  the  government 
of  the  caliphs  till  a.d.  924,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mogrebeens,  or  Western  Arabs ;  after  which  it  suffered 
many  changes  and  revolutions,  so  serious  to  its  pro- 
sperity, that  in  one  year,  928  (accorSing  to  Eutychus), 
above  200,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  Alexandria  in  1798,  and  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French  till  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  British,  September  2, 1801,  when  they 
were  finally  expelled  from  the  country.  Among  the 
trophies  taken  was  a  sarcophagus  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  bearing  the  name  of  Amyrtseus,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  subsequently  contained  the  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Mohammed  Ali  dug  a  canal,  called  El  Mahmoudieh, 
in  compliment  to  Mahmoud,  the  father  of  the  present 
sultan  Abd-el-Mejid,  which  opened  a  water  commu- 
nication with  the  Nile,  entering  that  river  at  a  place 
called  Fouah,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  city.  All 
about  the  city,  but  particularly  to  the  south  and  east, 
are  extensive  mounds,  and  fragments  of  ancient  luxury 
and  magnificence,  granite  columns,  marble  statues,  and 
broken  pottery.  Among  this  last  are  frequently  fotmd 
the  handles  of  amphone,  stamped  with  a  device  signifi- 
cative of  the  place,  and  with  the  name  of  the  urchon  who 
was  governor  at  the  time  the  amphone  left  the  shores 
of  Greece.  It  would  appear,  from  the  great  number  of 
these  handles  that  have  been  picked  up,  that  the  Alex- 
andrians carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  various 
wines  produced  on  the  volcanic  soil  of  the  Greek  islands. 
Houses  are  now  being  built  by  foreign  merchants  at 
some  distance  from  the  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the 
city,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  there 
is  a  constant  digging  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  for  building  materials,  many  a  piece  of  Grecian  art 
being  broken  up  to  make  lime.  It  was  from  one  of 
these  excavations  that  the  colossal  foot  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Harris,  was  saved  from 
the  lime-kiln.  This  foot  probably  belonged  to  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Serapis,  from  the  temple  already  mentioned. 
In  1 854,  in  preparing  foundations  for  a  new  building,  the 
workmen  turned  up  some  massive  remains,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  celebrated  museum  and  library. 
Mr.  Francis  Power  Cobbe  gives,  in  the  Athenctum, 
April  3,  1858,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  kind 
of  sepulchral  Greek  chapel,  excavated  in  the  rocky 
elevation  on  which  Pompey's  Pillar  stands.  It  is  a 
very  irregular  cross.  In  the  north  transept  there  is 
an  apse  or  niche,  with  small  Ionic  pilasters  at  the  sides. 
The  chamber  opposite  this  is  about  twenty  feet  long 
and  eight  feet  wide ;  and  on  each  side,  and  at  the  end, 
is  a  double  row  of  deep  holes,  thirty-six  in  number, 
in  the  waUs,  for  the  insertion  of  the  coffins  or  mummy 
cases — something  between  a  Roman  columbarium  and 
a  modem  English  vault.  Tlie  chancel  contains  some 
frescoes  and  Greek  inscriptions  much  effiiced,  but  on 
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the  apee  is  still  visible  a  picture  of  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  On  the  walls  of  the  chancel  arch 
are  two  life-size  figures^  one  having  wings,  the  other 
being  Christ  resting  on  a  staff.  The  attitudes  and 
draperies  aie  simple,  resembling  the  inferior  Pompeian 
frescoes. 

Under  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander,  the 
ftee  population  of  Alexandria  numbered  300,000 ;  and, 
including  slaves,  it  has  been  calculated  to  have  con- 


tained at  least  600,000  inhabitants  when  in  its  gloiy. 
Modem  Alexandria  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants 
(Hogg's  Visit  to  A  Uxandria) — the  Jews  numbering  only 
500  (St.  John's  Egypt  and  Mohammed  A  U,  ii.);  but  it  is 
again  fast  rising  into  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce 
and  the  grand  road  to  the  East.  The  modem  city  of 
Alexandria  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  built  by  the 
Saracens  between  A.D.  1200-1300.  Some  parts  of  the 
walls  of  the  old  dty  still  exist,  and  the  ancient  vaulted 
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[23.  J        Alexandria,  from  the  South-west.— Descriptiou  do  I'Egypte. 


reservoirs,  extending  under  the  whole  town,  are  almost 
entire.  The  ancient  necropolis  is  excavated  out  of  the 
solid  rode.  The  excavation  is  described  by  De  Tott  as 
200  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  It  has  several  openings 
at  the  sides,  forming  subterranean  streets,  containing 
horizontal  niches,  20  inches  square  by  6  feet  deep,  nar- 
rowed at  the  bottom,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
partitions  in  the  rock  7  or  8  inches  thick,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  mummies.  The  site  of  that  part  known 
to  have  been  Rhacotis  is  now  covered  by  the  sea ;  but 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  are  visible  the  remains 
of  ancient  Egyptian  statues  and  columns. 

[ArriAD,  lib.  iii.-vii.;  AmmianuB  Marcellinws,  lib.  xxii.;  Died. 
Sic;  Strabo.  lib.  xvii.;  Quint.  Curt.;  Ju«tin ;  Pauuin.;  Joee- 
Iihua,  Ant.;  Euaeb.  Sccl.  Uut.  ii.  16;  Abul  Pharig  Dyn,  ix.;  Ab- 
«iaUatif,  cap.  ix.;  J.  Malala;  Gibb-jn,  cai».  10,  2S,  51;  Wilkin 
son's  Ththex;  Sbarpe'a  Higtory  of  Effi/pt.]  [j.  b] 

ALGUM.    See  Almug. 

ALIEN.    See  Stranger. 

AliLESGORT  occurs  only  once  in  all  Scripture,  and 
in  that  one  place  owes  its  existence  to  a  scarcely  accu- 
rate translation.  The  passage  is  Ga.  iv.  24,  where,  with 
reference  to  the  story  of  Hagar  and  Ishraael,  Sarah  and 
Isaac,  as  an  embodiment  of  spiritual  truth,  the  apostle 
Ba^-s,  "  which  things  are  to  be  allegorized"  (firivd  iariu 
dWrfjopov/jLcya),  or  transferred  to  another  and  higher 
line  of  things — not  precisely,  as  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, "  are  an  allegory."  For  an  allegory,  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense,  is  a  narrative  either  expressly  feigne<i 
for  the  purpose,  or,  if  describing  facts  which  really  took 
place,  describing  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting other  things  than  the  narrative,  in  its  inune- 
diate  aspect,  brings  into  view ;  so  that  the  narrative  is 
either  fictitious,  or  treated  as  if  it  were  so,  the  second- 
ary or  moral  import  being  alone  regarded.  St.  Paul, 
however,  as  Bishop  Marsh  justly  remarks  (Lecture  v. 
on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible),  "  did  not  pronounce 
the  history  itself  an  allegory ;  he  declared  only  that  it 
was  aUegorized.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  history 
is  allegorized,  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  it  is  alle- 
gory itself.  If  we  only  allegorize  a  historical  narra- 
tive, we  do  not  of  necessity  convert  it  into  allegory. 
And  though  allegorical  interpretation,  w^hen  applied  to 
history,  may  be  applied  either  so  as  to  preserve  or  so 
OA  to  destroy  its  historical  verity,  yet,  when  we  use  the 
verb  allegorize  as  St.  Paul  has  used  it,  the  allegorical  in- 
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terpretation  is  manifestly  of  the  former  kind.  In  short, 
when  St.  Paul  allegorized  the  liistory  of  the  two  sons  of 
Abraham,  and  compared  them  with  the  two  covenants, 
he  did  nothing  more  than  represent  the  first  as  types, 
the  latter  as  antitypes."  His  object  was  simply  to  state 
that  the  portion  of  Old  Testament  history  referred  to 
w^as  of  the  nature  of  a  revelation  concerning  the  great 
things  of  salvation,  and  to  indicate  what  were  the  truths 
which,  when  spiritually  understood,  it  was  intended  to 
convey ;  namely,  that  the  real  seed  of  God  in  every  age 
is,  like  Isaac,  begotten  by  the  special  agency  of  God, 
and  as  such,  is  free  to  serve  and  honour  him ;  w^hile 
those  who,  like  Ishmael,  are  bom  merely  after  the  flesh, 
who  have  in  them  nothing  more  or  higher  than  nature 
has  conferred,  are  in  bondage  to  corruption,  and  can 
be  no  more  than  nominally  children  of  God. 

Neither  in  tliis  passage,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  New 
Testament  scripture,  is  a  warrant  given  for  that  alle- 
gorical mode  of  interpreting  the  historical  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  prevailed  in  early  times,  and 
reached  its  climax  in  the  writings  and  school  of  Origen. 
By  that  mode  the  scriptural  narratives  were  held  some- 
times to  be  unreal  accounts  as  regards  the  letter ;  but 
more  commonly  they  were  treated  precisely  as  if  they 
were  such,  l^eing  accommodated  to  things,  not  simply 
involvuig  higher  exemplifications  of  divine  truth  and 
principle,  but  totally  different  in  kind,  consequently 
arbitrary  and  capricious  in  the  particular  use  made  of 
them.  The  actual  source  of  such  interpretations  lay, 
not  in  Scripture  itself,  but  in  the  aUegorizings  of  Philo 
and  the  later  Platonists  generally.  TTie  only  allegories 
to  be  found  in  Scripture  are  its  parabolical  representa- 
tions, such  as,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Canticles,  Psalms 
xlv.  Ixxx.,  Isa.  V.  1-7,  and  in  the  New,  the  parables 
of  our  Lord.  In  these  there  is  an  immediate  or  osten- 
sible representation  of  certain  circumstances  and  trans- 
actions, simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  exliibition 
of  another,  though  corresponding  class  of  things,  in  a 
different  and  higher  sphere ;  and  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
one  the  other  would  not  have  been  introduced.  (See 
Parables  and  Type.s.) 

ALLELUIA,  or  Halleluia,  a  Hebrew  worrl,  sig- 
nifying Praise  ye  the  Lord.  It  was  a  common  form  of 
adoration  and  thanksgiving  in  the  Jewish  worship,  as 
appears  fnnn  its  frequent  employment  at  the  beginning 
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and  the  close  of  Psalms,  Ps.  crl.  cxi.  exill.  ex?iL  cxxxr.;  and 
from  the  earthly  it  is  transferred  by  St.  John  to  the 
heavenly  temple,  Re.  xix.1,3,4,6. 

ALLIANCES.  Under  this  term  may  be  compre- 
hended the  relations,  whether  of  a  political  or  a  social 
nature,  which  the  people  of  Grod  were,  or  were  not,  per- 
mitted to  form  with  strangers — ^national  alliances,  and 
alliances  by  mairiage.  In  regard  to  the  former,  nothing 
very  definite  was  laid  down  in  the  legislation  of  Moses, 
except  as  regards  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  With  them  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to 
make  no  league,  public  or  private,  but  to  carry  into 
effect  the  decree  of  Heaven,  which  doomed  them  for 
their  enormous  sins  to  utter  destruction,  Do.  tU.  2 ;  Ju.  il.  2. 
What  was  said  respecting  the  surrounding  nations  bore 
upon  the  religion  and  manners  prevalent  among  them, 
rather  than  upon  the  people  themselves:  Israel  was  not  to 
copy  after  their  idolatrous  and  sinful  practices,  but  still 
was,  if  possible,  to  cultivate  peaceful  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  them.  This  possibility,  and  the  prospect  of 
realizing  it  in  a  way  honourable  to  Israel,  was  even 
held  out  as  a  promise  by  the  lawgiver,  dependent  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  to  their  covenant-engagements. 
In  that  case,  God  should  give  them  favour  among  the 
nations,  should  even  put  the  fear  of  them  upon  the 
nations,  and  should  enable  them  to  lend  to  these  as 
having  more  than  they  themselves  might  need,  and 
standing  in  such  reUtions  to  others  that  the  latter 
should  be  disposed  to  receive  help  at  their  hands,  De.  u. 
25;  XT.  0;  Oe.  xxriL  2».  So  that,  if  it  was  a  part  of  IsraeFs 
calling  to  dwell  in  some  sense  alone,  and  not  to  be 
numbered  with  the  nations,  they  were  not  the  less  ex- 
pected and  bound  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
those  around  them,  and  to  seek  their  good.  No  other- 
wise, indeed,  could  they  fulfil  their  mission  as  destined 
to  give  light  and  blessing  to  the  world.  Accordingly, 
when  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  was  fully  established 
in  Canaan,  and  it  was  numbered  in  the  community  of 
nations,  formal  alliances  sprung  up  between  it  and 
others,  which  were  not  denounced  as  in  themselves 
wrong :  if  they  erred,  it  was  only  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  carried,  or  the  consequences 
which  they  were  suffered  to  entail.  The  alliance  be- 
tween Solomon  and  Tyre,  established  and  continued  for 
perfectly  proper  and  even  sacred  ends,  bears  through- 
out the  aspect  of  a  legitimate  character,  1  Ki.  v.  2-12;  ix  27; 
and  in  later  times^  it  is  charged  as  a  special  ground  of 
judgment  against  Tyre,  that  she  had  not  remembered 
the  brotherly  covenant.  Am.  i.  7.  The  other  alliances  of 
Solomon,  those  with  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  and  several 
states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  are  represented 
in  a  less  favourable  light,  simply  because  he  allowed 
them  to  entangle  him  in  a  sinful  compliance  with  their 
idolatrous  practices  and  licentious  system  of  concubin- 
age. And  such  undoubtedly  was  the  general  tendency 
of  the  political  alliances  of  the  Israelitish  people  in 
later  times :  they  led  to  too  close  an  imitation  of  heathen 
manners,  and  ultimately  to  too  great  dependence  upon 
heathen  counsel  and  support,  and  so  became  among  the 
more  immediate  causes  that  led  to  the  degradation  and 
overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  both  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
The  prophets  are  consequently  full  of  reproofs  and  warn- 
ings on  the  subject,  and  some  of  their  more  striking  and 
pungent  delineations,  such  as  Eze.  xvi.  xxiii.,  Ho.  v., 
turn  especially  on  the  improper  character  and  disastrous 
results  of  those  heathen  alliances. 

In  respect  to  the  other  form  of  alliances— those  which 


pertain  to  the  family — the  law  was  perfectly  explicit: 
Israel,  the  covenant- people  of  Jehovah,  could  lawfully 
enter  into  no  marriage-covenant  with  the  daughter  of  a 
strange  god ;  for  this  was  to  poison  the  life  of  the  cove- 
nant-people at  its  veiy  fountain-head.  The  whole  char- 
acter and  aim  of  the  covenant  protested  against  alliances 
of  such  a  description,  and  they  were  both  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  law,  De.  til.  3,  and  in  actual  life  denounced 
as  violations  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  cove- 
nant, Eira  ix.  X.;  Ne.  xlU.;  MaL  11. 11-17.  But  it  was  always 
open  to  members  of  the  covenxmt  to  marry  wives  from 
other  nations,  on  the  imderstanding  that  the  persons  so 
wedded  renoimoed  the  gods  and  corrupt  manners  of 
their  country,  and  embraced  instead  those  of  Israel. 
Of  this  various  examples  occurred,  and  some  are  ex- 
pressly noticed— in  particular,  Rahab,  Ruth,  Zipporah. 

ALXON-BACH'UTH  [oak  of  weeping],  a  place  near 
Bethel  where  Deborah,  Eebekah's  nurse,  was  buried, 
Oe.  xxxT.  8.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  nothing  else, 
and  never  occurs  again. 

ALMOND.  The  almond  {Amygdalus  commxmis) 
belongs  to  a  botanical  family,  Amygdalete,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  widely  diffused,  and  most  of  them 
very  popular.  They  are  all  shrubs,  or  at  the  utmost 
trees  of  unambitious  stature,  such  as  the  sloe,  the 
plum,  the  cherry,  the  peach,  the  cherry-laurel.  The 
fruit  of  this  family  consists  of  a  two-lobed  kernel,  in- 
closed in  a  shell,  which  again  is  surrounded  by  a  drupe 
or  juicy  covering.  In  some  members  of  the  family  this 
pulpy  covering,  when  ripe,  is  remarkably  rich  and  suc- 
culent, as  in  the  case  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  and 
the  more  liquid  and  acidulous  cherry ;  but  the  drupe  of 
the  almond  is  dry  and  coriaceous,  and  the  kernel  alone 
is  valued.  In  England,  in  favourable  summers,  the 
almond  matures  its  fruit ;  but  we  are  chiefly  familiar 
with  it  as  a  kernel,  or  as  a  nut  divested  of  its  soft 
outward  coating.  All  amygdaleous  plants  contain  in 
their  blossoms,  leaves,  and  fruit,  a  perceptible  trace  of 
a  peculiar  principle,  with  the  aromatic  gust  of  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  but  which  usually  occurs  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  our  deadliest  poisons.  This  prussic 
acid,  however,  in  nature's  laboratory,  and  under  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  is  so  infinitesimally  diffused  as 
seldom  to  exert  a  noxious  influence.  The  cook  or  con- 
fectioner puts  a  fragment  of  cherry-laurel  leaf  into  his 
dainty  dish,  and  gives  it  that  agreeable  sov^p^on  so  dear 
to  epicures ;  and  the  manufacturer  of  liqueurs  digests 
in  alcohol  the  kernels  of  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  or 
cherry,  and  produces  the  costly  noyau,  ratafia,  and 
maraschino. 

The  almond  is  difi^ised  by  culture  from  China  to 
Spain,  and  is  found  to  bear  fruit  well  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mediterranean;  but  there  is  no  region  where  it 
thrives  better  than  Syria,  or  where  it  is  so  truly  at 
home.  Accordingly,  when  Jacob  was  sending  a  pre- 
sent of  those  productions  of  Canaan  which  were  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  an  Egyptian  grandee,  "the  best 
fruits  of  the  land,"  besides  balm,  and  myrrh,  and 
honey,  he  bade  his  sons  take  "nuts  and  almonds," 
Ge.  xliii.  11 :  and  the  original  name  of  that  place  so  en- 
deared to  his  memory  as  Bethel,  originally  called  Luz, 
was  probably  derived  from  some  well-known  tree  of 
this  species;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  luz, 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  as  amongst  the  modem  Arabs 
(who  call  it  hmz),  was  one  of  the  names  for  the  almond- 
tree,  Go.  xxvlil.  19.  If  so,  they  were  rods  not  of  " hazel" 
(as  the  authorized  version  rendere),  but  of  "almond," 
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laz,  which  Jacob  employed  in  his  singular  experiment  on 
the  flockfi  of  his  father-in-law  at  Padan-aram,  Go.  xxx.  37. 
To  this  day  ''Jordan  almonds"  is  the  recognized  mar- 
ket-name for  the  best  samples  of  this  fruit,  in  common 
with  TafQat  dates,  Eleme  figs,  &c.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  little  more  than  a  tradition.  The  best ' '  Jordan 
almonds"  oome  from  Malaga. 


[21]       Almond— Amygdaius  eommunia. 

With  its  oblong  oval,  sharpened  at  one  end  and 
rounded  at  the  other,  the  shape  of  the  almond-nut  is 
remarkably  graceful,  and  it  was  the  pattern  selected 
for  the  bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  Ex.  xxr.  31-37 ; 
xxxrii  17;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  the  entire 
fruit  was  represented  in  its  ripe  and  opening  state, 
displaying  the  pointed  nut  within,  which  would  be  a 
p>eculiarly  elegant  design  for  the  cup  of  an  oil  cande- 
labrum: the  round  sarcocarp  containing  the  oil,  and 
the  flame- shaped  nut  of  gold  emitting  the  light  from 
its  apex.  Amongst  our  designers  the  almond  still  does 
good  service;  although  in  British  ornamentation  it 
yields  to  the  national  symbol  the  oak,  with  its  beauti- 
ful acorn  and  cup.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
pieces  of  crystal,  called  "  almonds,"  are  still  used  by  the 
manufacturer  in  the  adorning  of  cut-glass  chandeliers. 

The  rod  of  Aaron  which  miraculously  budded  and 
bore  fruit  in  a  single  night,  yielded  "  almonds,"  Nu.  xrii.  8. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  it  ia  extremely  probable 
that  l%i2  was  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  for  the  almond  ; 
but  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  usually  called  ahaked 
(npv)f  **  tlto  waker,"  from  its  being  the  earliest  tree  that 

awakes  from  the  winter's  sleep.  Hence  it  is  employed 
as  an  expressive  emblem  in  the  outset  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies : — "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see 
a  rod  of  an  almond  tree.  Then  the  Lord  said  to  me. 
Thou  has  rightly  seen  :  for  I  will  be  early  awake  with 
respect  to  my  word  to  perform  it,"  Jo.  i.  11,  12-Dr.  E. 
BenderBon'B  translation.  In  S3rria,  the  almond  blossoms 
in  February  (Schubert's  ReUe  in  das  MorgenJand) ; 
and  in  the  squares  and  parks  of  London,  as  early  as 
March  or  April,  its  welcome  harbinger  anticipates  the 


boldest  of  our  native  foresters,  and  brings  to  the  frost- 
bound  citizens  good  tidings  of  the  spring. 

But  not  only  is  it  Flora's  precursor  among  the  trees; 
its  blossoms  expand  weeks  before  its  leaves.  This  pro- 
pensity to  display  its  blossoms  on  bare  branches  the 
almond  shares  with  several  of  its  kindred ;  and,  as  a 
parallel  to  Solomon's  image,  we  may  refer  to  its  cousin- 
german  the  sloe,  in  our  own  cold  clime  so  familiar,  with 
its  snowy  petals  sprinkled  on  the  black  and  dead-look- 
ing boughs.  To  this  it  has  usually  been  supposed  that 
the  royal  preacher  alludes  in  his  description  of  old  age, 
"  when  the  ahnond  tree  shall  flourish,"  Eo.  xiL  6,  the 
blossoms  on  the  leafless  biunches  denoting  the  beauti- 
ful crown  which  surmounts  the  unverdant  trunk  of  ad- 
vancing years.  To  this  it  has  of  late  been  objected 
that  the  blossom  ''is  not  white  but  pink,  or  rather 
partly  pink  and  partly  white." — (Bonar's  Desert  of 
Sinai f  p.  354  ;  Balfour's  Plants  of  the  Bible.)  As  far 
as  concerns  the  colour  of  the  blossom,  the  criticism  is 
entirely  just,  and  the  compilers,  who  have  followed 
one  another  in  speaking  of  the  " snowy"  or  "silvery" 
almond  flower,  are  altogether  wrong;  but  we  fancy 
that  the  force  of  the  comparison  lies,  not  in  the  tint  of 
the  flower,  but  in  its  beauty  and  its  loveliness.  "  The 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,"  Pr.  xvi.  31 ;  but  an 
eastern  crown  was  usually  not  white,  but  golden.  Yet 
who  can  find  fault  with  the  metaphor?  The  hoary 
locks  are  the  crown  of  old  age,  and  the  almond  blossom 
is  the  garland  of  winter.  Often  have  we  seen  its  hardy 
petals  doing  battle  with  snow-storms  and  sleet;  and 
though  the  hoai^frost  was  on  its  branches  over-night, 
its  frank  and  fearless  smile  was  ready  for  the  morning's 
sun.  How  pleasant  if  we  could  alwa3rs  carry  the  meta- 
phor a  little  farther :  "  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  In 
such  a  case,  "  the  floiu^hing  of  the  almond  tree"  would 
be  the  blossom  of  immortality;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
old  disciple  we  should  rejoice  because  "summer  is  near" 
— a  brighter  association  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  Moore's  well-known  lines  :- 

*'  The  hope,  in  dreams,  of  a  happier  hour. 
That  alights  on  misery's  brow. 
Springs  oat  of  the  silvery  almond  flower, 
That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough." 

However,  it  is  right  to  add  that  Gesenius  adopts  a 
less  poetical  rendering,  "  and  the  almond  is  spumed," 
rejected  by  the  old  and  toothless  man,  although  in 
itself  a  delicious  and  much-prized  fruit.  [j.  H.] 

ALMS,  Alms-deeds.  The  word  alms  is  not  only 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Greek  Ae7;/io<n;io7,  of  which 
it  is  the  uniform  rendering  in  Scripture,  Mat.  vi.  2, 3,  Aa 
ill.  2,  Ac,  but  is  also  derived  from  it ;  it  is  the  same  word 
in  an  abbreviated  and  modified  form.  As  found  in  the 
old  Saxon  translation  it  comes  pretty  near  the  original, 
celrnessa7i,  which,  in  the  German,  became  changed  into 
almosen ;  in  Wicklifie's  translation  it  b  given  almesse; 
in  Scotland  awmous  is  stiQ  familiarly  used ;  but  in  Eng- 
land it  passed  first  into  almes  (which  is  the  form  em- 
ployed by  Tyndale),  and  then,  by  further  contraction, 
into  alms.  It  is  really,  therefore,  a  singular,  though 
it  has  the  form  of  a  plural,  word.  The  English  term 
so  far  differs  from  the  Greek  original,  that  it  bears  only 
one  of  the  two  significations  which  belong  to  the  other ; 
iXcrj/MOffivri  first  denotes  pity,  then  the  special  exer- 
cise of  pity,  which  consists  in  bestowing  charity  on  the 
poor,  while  our  word  alms  is  confined  to  the  bestowal 
of  charity.     Hence,  to  mark  this  more  definitely,  the 
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woni  deed  or  deeds  is  sometimes  added  to  it,  as  at  Ac. 
ix.  36,  where  it  is  said  concerning  Doi*cas,  that  **  she 
was  full  of  alms-deeds  which  she  did."  What  is  done, 
however,  or  given  in  this  respect,  is  no  further  entitled 
to  the  name  of  alms,  than  as  it  may  be  the  expression 
of  a  feeling  of  mercy  toward  the  destitute. 

In  every  age  the  readiness  to  bestow  alms  upon  the 
really  necessitous  has  formed  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  goodness  which  is  required  and  com- 
mended in  the  Word  of  God ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  attribute  of  beneficence  holds  a  more  promi- 
nent place  in  the  New  Testament  than  it  did  in  the 
Old.  Under  the  dispensation  brought  in  by  Moses 
there  was  less  room  for  the  development  of  such  a  virtue 
than  commonly  exists  in  Christian  times ;  nor  had  it 
motives  to  present  of  nearly  such  commanding  energy 
for  the  grace  of  liberality  as  are  now  exhibited  in  the 
gospel.  From  the  general  distribution  of  property  in 
Israel,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  aliena- 
tion of  inheritances  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  the 
undue  accumulation  of  wealth  on  the  other,  cases  of 
extreme  poverty,  or  forms  of  pauperism,  must  have 
been  comparatively  rare.  Indeed,  if  the  laws  estab- 
lished by  Moses  had  been  faithfully  administered,  and 
the  polity  in  its  main  provisions  had  been  wrought  in 
any  measure  according  to  its  idea^  there  would  have 
been  such  a  general  diffusion  of  the  means  of  support 
and  comfort  as  must  have  rendered  scenes  of  destitution 
almost  unknown.  For,  along  with  an  ample  territory, 
the  people  of  Israel  were  assured  by  the  covenant  of  a 
spedal  blessing  upon  their  fields  and  labours,  and  were 
Bolenmly  engaged  to  the  practice  of  that  righteousness 
which  is  itself  the  best  safeguard  against  misery  and 
want.  It  was  clearly  enough  foreseen,  however,  by 
Moses,  that  the  ideal  he  set  before  ihem  would  be  but 
imperfectly  realized;  and  therefore,  while  legislating 
for  the  existence  and  perpetuation  of  a  state  of  things 
which  should  well-nigh  have  excluded  poverty,  and 
rendered  alms-giving  a  work  of  supererogation,  he  yet 
anticipated  the  frequent  occurrence  of  drcumstanoes 
which  should  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  bountiful  dispo- 
sition. He  even  announced  it  as  a  matter  of  undoubted 
certainty  that  "  the  poor  should  never  cease  out  of  the 
land;"  and  "therefore"— -such  was  the  obligation  he 
imposed  for  all  times — "therefore  I  command  thee, 
saying,  Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy 
brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  land," 
De.  XT.  11.  The  command  was  not  only  to  give  alms  in 
such  a  case,  but  to  give  liberally,  and  to  do  it  in  an 
ungrudging,  compassionate  spirit,  "  not  grieving  when 
they  gave "  (as  it  is  urged  in  ver.  10),  and  so  "  the 
Lord  their  God  should  bless  them  for  this  thing  in  all 
their  works,  and  in  all  that  they  put  their  hand  to." 
Many  other  instructions  of  like  import  are  scattered 
through  the  Pentateuch,  accompanied  by  considerations 
drawn  both  from  the  past  history  of  Israel  and  from 
the  expected  future;  and  certain  specific  provisions 
were  even  made  for  the  regular  distribution  of  alms  on 
a  large  scale  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  institution  of  the  sabbatical  year  was 
of  this  description,  since  the  foremost  reason  for  its  ap- 
pointment was,  "that  the  poor  of  the  people  might 
eat^"  Ex.  xxiii.  11.  Such,  also,  were  the  gleanings  of  com 
and  fruit  which  were  annually  to  be  left  on  purpose  that 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  bounties  of  the  season,  De.  xxiv.  19-22;  and 
still  more,  the  tithings  every  third  year  which  were  to 


be  laid  up  in  store,  that  "  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  who  were  within  their  gates, 
might  come,  and  eat,  and  be  satisfied,"  Do.  xIt.  S8,20.  A 
most  benign  and  charitable  spirit,  it  thus  appears,  per- 
vaded the  legislation  of  Moses.  The  people  could  not 
enter  into  the  genius  of  the  institutions  he  set  up  with- 
out being  led  to  seek  their  prosperity  and  well-being  in 
connection  with  showing  mercy  to  the  poor.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  also  re-echo  the  instruction,  while 
they  show  how  grievously  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  polity 
in  this  respect  was  violated.  "  The  oppression  of  the 
poor,"  robbing  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  binding  in- 
stead of  breaking  evexy  yoke,  and  refusing  to  desl  out 
their  bread  to  the  hungry,  are  among  the  heaviest 
charges  brought  against  the  leading  members  of  the 
community,  and  are  specially  mentioned  among  the 
sins  which  drew  down  the  judgments  of  Heaven, 
Is.  MIL  4-7;  Ese.  xriiL  7;  Am.  it.  7.  &e. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  gospel  age  a  new  era 
in  almsgiving,  as  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  good- will 
generally,  dawned  upon  the  world.  This  had  at  once 
the  spring  of  its  activity  and  the  pattern  of  its  working 
in  the  personal  history  and  mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which,  with  special  reference  to  this  subject,  is 
summed  up  by  the  apostle  in  the  memorable  words, 
that  "  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich." 
The  seeming  paradox  which  the  same  apostle  applied 
to  himself,  ''poor,  yet  making  many  rich,"  had  un- 
speakably its  highest  exemplification  in  Christ — ^pri- 
marily, indeed,  and  mainly  in  respect  to  the  spiritual 
benefits  which  more  especially  constitute  the  well-being 
of  an  intelligent  and  accountable  creature,  yet  not  with- 
out regard  also  to  the  lower  comforts  which  ore  required 
to  meet  their  bodily  wants.  Not  a  few  of  his  most 
striking  miracles  were  wrought  for  the  purpose  of 
making  provision  for  these  in  Idmes  of  emergency ;  and 
in  heahng  the  sick,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  bUnd,  re- 
lieving those  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil.  He  acted 
as  the  bestower  of  bounties  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
ministered  to  the  poor  by  the  ahns  of  the  rich,  only  far 
superior  in  degree.  In  his  teaching,  too,  He  gave  a 
prominent  place  to  exercises  of  beneficence  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  as  when  He  exhorted  the  disciples  to  "give  alms 
of  such  things  as  they  had ;"  nay,  to  give  with  such 
pure  and  single  aim  that  their  "  left  hand  should  not 
know  what  their  right  hand  did,"  and  on  objects  so  ut- 
terly poor  and  destitute  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  any 
other  recompense  than  that  which  should  await  them 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  above  all,  the  emphasis 
He  laid  upon  alms-deeds  and  other  offices  of  mercy  to 
the  poor  of  the  flock  in  the  grand  delineation  of  the 
final  judgment,  in  which  they  are  made  to  stand  as  the 
test  of  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Father, 

Mat.  vl.  3;  xxt.  31-46;  La.  vL  35;  xi.  41;  xir.  13, 14.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  look  to  the  example  or  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ — ^impossible  yet  more,  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  his  own,  free,  generous,  self-sacrificing  love, 
without  feeling  convinced  that  almsgiving  must  form  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  in  his  genuine  followers,  so 
far  as  they  may  have  the  means  and  the  call  to  mani- 
fest it.  If  any  doubt  could  have  been  entertained  upon 
the  subject,  the  records  of  the  apostolic  church  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  it,  exhibiting  as  they  do, 
simultaneously  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  ex- 
perience of  life  and  joy  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  an 
amazing  outburst  of  liberality  towards  the  poorer  mem- 
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ben  of  the  body.  The  common  faith  in  JesuB,  and  the 
full  indwelling  of  his  Spirit,  made  them  feel  as  ''  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul/*  members  together  of  a  select 
brotherhood ;  so  that  it  seemed  no  more  than  just,  that 
the  superfluity  of  some  should  go  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sities of  others.  And  recognizing  this  as  an  abiding 
leUtionBhip,  and  the  daim  arising  out  of  it  as  one  that 
must  be  ever  responded  to  in  the  church  of  Christ,  they 
presently  appointed  a  distinct  class  of  officers  (deacons) 
to  take  the  oversight  of  the  matter,  and  see  to  it  that 
none  of  the  really  destitute  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministrations.  Thus  almsgiving  was  from  the  first 
identified  with  the  church  of  Christ,  ingrafted,  we  may 
say,  as  an  essential  element  into  her  constitution ;  and 
no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  early  history 
of  the  church  can  be  ignorant  what  a  powerful  element 
it  proved  in  subduing  the  opposition  of  the  world,  and 
winning  aliens  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  simple  fact  of  such  a  spirit  of 
charity  springing  forth  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church  that  demands  our  regard,  but  the 
healthfulness  of  tone  and  practical  sagacity  that  char- 
acterized its  development.  Both  in  respect  to  giver 
and  receiver  there  was  an  admirable  )>alancing  of  prin- 
ciples and  duties.  On  the  one  side  all  was  perfectly 
free  and  spontaneous.  The  necessity  of  giving,  how- 
ever generally  felt,  was  not  imposed  as  a  condition  of 
membership,  far  less  was  any  attempt  made  to  impose 
a  definite  proportion  of  income,  like  the  old  law  of 
tithes,  as  the  amount  that  must  or  ought  to  be  contri- 
buted by  the  richer  members  of  the  church  for  the  relief 
of  their  poorer  brethren.  "  Whiles  it  remained,"  waa 
the  word  of  Peter  in  the  first  testing  case  that  arose 
about  the  matter  of  giving,  "  was  it  not  thine  own  ? 
and  after  it  was  sold,  waa  it  not  in  thine  own  power  f ' 
Ac.  V.  4.  Without  constraint  of  any  kind,  but  the  con- 
straint of  inward  principle  and  feeling,  it  was  left  to 
themselves  to  determine  whether  they  should  give  at 
all  to  the  common  fund,  or  to  what  extent  they  should 
give.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  apoHtle  Paul,  when 
pressing  on  the  church  at  Corinth  the  duty  of  contri- 
buting to  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  was  careful  to 
urge  it  upon  their  consciences,  not  as  speaking  by  com- 
mandment, but  simply  "  as  a  matter  of  bounty,"  and 
to  "  pnive  the  sincerity  of  their  love.'*  Sought  thus, 
on  the  one  side,  as  the  fruit  of  a  billing  mind,  and 
urged  by  ar^guments  of  moral  suasion,  all  occasion  waa 
cut  off^  on  the  other,  for  claiming  the  benefactions  of 
the  rich  as  a  right  to  be  pos.ses8ed,  or  leaning  on  them 
as  an  excuse  for  improvidence  and  sloth.  The  alms- 
giving taught  and  exempb'fied  in  the  apostolic  church 
lias  nothing  in  common  with  the  confiscating  and  level- 
ling doctrine  of  Socialism.  It  did  not  merge  the  indivi- 
dual in  the  community,  or  transfer  to  the  one  what,  by 
natural  right  and  lawful  posae^Hion,  belonged  to  the 
other ;  and  recognizing  thus  the  rights  of  the  indivi- 
dual, it,  of  necessity,  also  recognized  the  imperative 
obligation  of  each  member  of  the  church  to  support 
himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him,  by  his  own 
exertions ;  and  only  in  the  event  of  this  failing  or 
proving  inadequate,  gave  him  a  title  to  look  for  aid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  church.  Even  in  the  first 
ardours  of  Christian  charity,  distribution  was  made, 
not  to  all  indiscriminately,  but  to  such  merely  as  had 
nee<l,  Ac.  iL  45.  Afterwards,  it  was  distinctly  announced 
that  if  any  one  would  not  work  (provided  he  was  cap- 
able of  doing  so),  neither  should  he  eat,  2Tli.  ill.  lO;  and 


by  proclaiming  the  elevated  principle  of  its  being 
"  more  ble&sed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  Ac.  xx.  35,  the 
recipient  of  charity  was  made  to  occupy  relatively  an 
inferior  place  :  all,  even  those  in  the  humbler  ranks  of 
life,  were  taught  to  aim  at  the  nobler  distinction  of 
doing  something  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others,  rather 
than  being  indebted  to  others  for  their  own  relief. 
Hence,  nothing  can  well  be  conceived  more  alien  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the 
acts  and  precepts  of  the  apostolic  age,  than  such  alms- 
giving as  might  encourage  an  idle  vagrancy  or  thrift- 
less improvidence,  even  in  individuals,  and,  still  more, 
as  might  foster  a  mendicant  order,  making  choice  of 
poverty  and  dependence  as  a  thing  of  merit,  and  for  its 
own  sake  to  be  desired.  Nor  is  it  a  greatly  less  palp- 
able misreading  of  the  apostolic  history,  in  this  respect, 
which  is  made  by  communist  leaders,  and  by  certain 
theologians  (such  as  Baur  and  Zeller),  when  it  is  held 
that  in  the  primitive  church  there  was  a  virtual  aboli- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property. 

The  church  of  the  apostles  in  this  matter  of  alms- 
giving, while  it  is  a  witness  against  these  flagrant  per- 
versions and  false  theories,  is  also,  it  must  be  confessed 
with  sorrow,  a  model  which  no  longer  finds  in  Christen- 
dom its  proper  living  exemplification:  it  is  at  most  seen 
only  in  broken  lines  and  partial  resemblances.  As  the 
church  grew  and  expanded  in  the  world,  it  naturally 
became  more  difficult  to  keep  up,  in  its  life  and  vigour, 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  of  which  Christian  alms- 
giving is  to  so  large  an  extent  the  expression.  But  for 
'  generations  the  characteristic  was  more  or  less  pre- 
served in  all  the  churches,  and  many  noble  manifesta- 
tions of  liberality  continued  from  time  to  time  to  be 
I  given.  In  Justin  Martyr's  time  it  was  the  regular 
custom  after  divine  service  to  allow  the  rich  and  such 
I  as  were  willing  to  give  according  as  they  were  severally 
j  minded;  and  the  collection  was  deposited  with  the  pre- 
'  siding  minister  or  bishop  for  the  relief  of  orphans  and 
widows,  or  those  who,  through  disease  or  any  other 
I  cause,  had  fallen  into  straits,  and  persons  generally  in 
indigent  circumstances  {Apol.  §  67).  The  departure 
from  apostolic  order  indicated  here,  in  giving  the  alms 
of  the  church  to  the  pastor,  instead  of  to  deacons  or  in- 
ferior officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  could  scarcely 
have  become  common  in  Justin's  time.  It  may  have 
arisen  in  certain  places  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  separate  cbiss  of  officers  to  manage  it,  and 
partly,  it  may  be,  from  a  disposition  to  have  it  placed 
in  connection  with  the  highest  office  and  ministrations 
in  the  church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  when  the  hierarchical  spirit  became 
more  fully  developed,  the  alms  of  the  church  came  also 
to  be  considered  as  eucharistical  offerings,  and  lost  their 
character  as  simply  acts  of  beneficence.  They  were  of 
the  things  that  pertained  to  the  altar,  and  hence  in 
their  administration  were  regarded  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  priestly  functions.  This  was  an  obvious  departure 
from  tie  simplicity  of  the  gosi>el,  and  proved  in  after- 
times  one  of  the  greatest  sources  both  of  the  influence 
and  of  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  But  a  deviation 
not  less  marked  took  place  in  another  direction,  when 
the  state  formally  embraced  Christianity,  and  by  ciril 
enactments  enforced  the  observance  of  what  was  at 
first,  and  in  its  own  nature  properly  is,  a  free-will  ser- 
vice. The  citizens,  simply  as  such,  then  came  to  be  le- 
gally bound  to  supiK>rt  their  own  poor;  and,  reciprocally, 
the  p<K>r  iK-'gan  to  claim  as  a  right  their  title  to  share 
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in  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  The  spontaneous,  conse- 
quently religious,  character  of  the  public  alms  for  re- 
lieving the  necessities  of  the  poor,  thus  fell  into  abey- 
ance; and,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  hierarchical  spirit 
prevailed  to  possess  itself  of  funds  that  were  considered 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  all  became  matter  of  state  regu- 
lation and  official  routine.  That  it  should  have  so  be- 
come, is  undoubtedly  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence 
which  Christianity  exercised  on  the  world,  and  draws  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  times  before  and 
subsequent  to  the  gospel;  for  heathendom  knew  of  no 
such  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  as,  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  has  in  most  Christian 
countries  found  public  recognition  in  the  laws  of  the 
state.  But  if  the  world  may  be  said  thereby  to  have 
gained,  the  church  certainly  has  lost,  and  no  longer 
realizes — ^at  least  in  the  manner  she  did  at  first — the 
ideal  of  a  just  representation  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
Christ.  For  as  He,  to  use  the  words  of  Baumgarten, 
*'  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  sought  the  needy  and  the  sick, 
and  kindly  ministered  help  and  consolation,  so  it  is  his 
will  that  his  church  shall  exemplify  the  same  spirit  to- 
wairds  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  substitute  its  offices 
of  charity  for  his  own  gracious  words  and  helping  hand. 
To  this  end  He  has  promised,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
I  to  make  the  church  the  abode  of  that  all-subduing  love 
which  is  able  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  whole  world. 
If  the  church  would  be  true  to  her  lord,  and  obey  the 
impulses  of  this  divine  love,  she  would  become  more 
deeply  conscious  of  her  own  wonderful  organism,  as  it 
was  in  apostolic  times;  and  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
world  in  the  power  of  this  spirit  of  active  benevolence, 
she  would  win  myriads  of  hearts  now  bound  by  Satan 
and  fettered  by  sin,  and  gain  greater  victories  than  were 
achieved  in  her  earlier  conflicts  with  pagan  Home. 
And  who  shall  estimate  how  much  the  church  suffers, 
both  in  her  inward  character  and  her  external  pro- 
sperity, by  neglecting  this  important  part  of  her  mission  ? 
Sluinking  from  the  work  imposed  upon  her  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  woe,  and  transferring  it  into  an  organism 
not  endowed  with  the  requisite  qualifications  for  its 
proper  performance,  \a  it  astonishing  that  that  which 
should  prove  itself  the  most  vital  and  powerful  organ- 
ism in  the  world  has  become  so  much  like  a  mere 
mechanism,  or  rather,  indeed,  like  a  lifeless  corpse  ?" 

The  merit  belongs  to  Dr.  Chalmers  of  having  first, 
in  recent  times,  drawn  public  attention  to  this  subject; 
and  the  preceding  remarks  are  but  the  echo  of  many 
powerful  statements  and  appeals  which  he  made  in  re- 
gard to  it.  He  had  the  singular  merit,  also,  of  prac- 
tically proving  among  the  neglected  and  miscellaneous 
population  of  a  city,  as  well  as  in  his  writings  eloquently 
expounding,  what  he  called  "the  omnipotence  of  Chris- 
tian charity,"  and  the  vast  difference  both  in  character 
and  results  between  the  "charity  of  law  and  the  charity 
of  the  gospel."  There  may,  indeed,  be  a  degree  of 
exaggeration  in  the  evils  he  ascribed  to  the  existing 
poor-law  system;  but  no  one  who  has  been  called  to 
take  part  in  its  administration  can  refuse  to  own  that 
there  is  a  painful  amount  of  truth  in  his  representations, 
and  that  it  is  not  without  reason  he  asks,  "  With  what 
success  can  one  acquit  himself  as  a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  presence  of  a  temptation,  by 
which  every  peasant  of  our  land  is  solicited  to  cast 
away  from  him  the  brightest  of  those  virtues  wherewith 
the  morality  of  the  sacred  volume  is  adorned  ?  By  what 
charm  shall  he  woo  them  from  earth,  and  bear  their 


hearts  aspiringly  to  heaven,  while  such  a  bait  and  such 
a  bribery  are  held  forth  to  all  the  appetites  of  earthli- 
ness  ?  or,  how  can  he  find  a  footing  for  the  religion  of 
charity  and  peace  in  a  land  broiling  with  litigation 
throughout  aU  its  parishes,  and  where  charity,  trans- 
formed out  of  its  loveliness,  has  now  become  an  angiy 
firebrand  for  lighting  up  the  most  vindictive  passions 
and  the  fiercest  jealousies  of  our  nature  ?" — (Chriatian 
and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,  c.  10.) 

In  the  meantime  the  churches  of  Christ  collectively, 
and  individual  Christians,  where  the  poor-law  systeioi 
prevails  should  adapt  themselves  to  their  position  and 
circumstances — ^not  renouncing  the  law  of  Christ,  not 
ceasing  their  almsgiving  as  Christians,  but  seeking 
rather  to  turn  it  into  such  channels  as  open  for  it  the 
fittest  employments.  In  the  present  state  of  evangeli- 
cal Christendom,  especially  in  the  existing  condition  of 
its  large  towns,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  enough  of  living  Christianity  in  its  churches,  and  of 
co-operative  love,  to  enable  them  adequately  to  under- 
take the  oversight  of  the  poor,  if  such  a  chsirge  were  to 
be  devolved  upon  them.  But  while  they  are  neither 
called  nor  permitted  to  assume  this  charge,  there  is  a 
great  deal  with  which  they  may  charge  themselves; 
and  if  not  in  meeting  the  lower  wants — ^relieving  the 
bare  necessities  of  the  poor  around  them,  yet  in  minis- 
tering to  their  substantial  comfort  in  times  of  trouble 
and  distress,  and  in  providing  for  their  higher  interests, 
by  contributions  for  schools  and  hospitals,  refonnatoiy, 
missionary,  sanatory  institutions,  ample  scope  will  still 
be  found,  as  well  for  particular  churches  as  for  single 
individuals  giving  alms  of  such  things  as  they  have. 
Dislocated  as  matters  in  many  respects  are,  it  shall  not 
be  for  want  of  opportunity,  if  any  Christian  person  or 
community  fails  to  give  evidence  of  a  Christian  spirit 
by  devising  liberal  things,  and  tmning  "the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness"  into  an  active  instrument  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Christ,  and  elevating  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  members  of  society. 

ALMIJG  TREE.  In  the  commission  which  Solo- 
mon gave  to  Hiram,  we  find  him  saying,  **  Send  me  also 
cedar  trees,  fir  trees,  and  algum  trees  out  of  Lebanon," 
2  Ch.il.  8;  but,  in  executing  the  commission  we  are  told 
that,  whilst  Lebanon  supplied  the  firs  and  the  cedars,  it 
was  from  Ophir  that  Hiram's  navy  fetched  the  algums 
or  almugs,  iKi.x.ii;  2Ch.  ix.  io.  And  as  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Ophir  was  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea  or  the 
Persian  Gulf,  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  the 
almug  was  some  prized  wood  of  Eastern  Asia.  The 
purposes  for  which  Solomon  used  it  were  to  make  "pil- 
lars for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  king's  house," 
as  well  as  "  harps  and  psalteries,"  iKi.x.  12.  Its  east- 
ern derivation,  together  with  a  costliness  entitling  it 
to  be  named  alongside  of  "  precious  stones,"  has  sug- 
gested the  famous  sandal -wood  of  India,  and  there 
are  many  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  conjecture; 
such  as  Uie  remote  period  at  which  the  wood  has  been 
known  and  valued — its  early  introduction  into  Indian 
architecture — its  employment  in  the  manufacture,  not 
only  of  boxes  and  cabinets,  but  musical  instruments — 
and  the  fondness  of  Solomon  and  his  contemporaries  for 
other  fragrant  kinds  of  timber,  such  as  the  pine  and 
the  cedar. 

Sandal-wood  {Sotntalum  alhum),  giving  name  to  the 
natural  family  of  SantalacesB,  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Malabar.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet,  and  would  probably  attain  a  loftier  stature 
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were  it  not  for  the  temptation  of  its  costly  timber.  The 
outer  portions  of  the  trunk  have  little  fragrance,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  perfume  of  the 
inner  layers,  es[)ecially  towards  the  root;  and,  which  is 
no  small  recommendation  in  regions  alive  with  white 


[25.]      B«adal-wood— 5an(a2«iii  aJbum. 

BntHf  it  is  said  to  defy  the  attacks  of  all  iiLsects.  At 
a  distant  period  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth, 
in  Gujerat,  were  adorned  with  gates  of  sandal-wood, 
18  feet  high  by  15  broad,  and  3  inches  thick,  carved  in 
elaborate  arabesques.  These  were  carried  off  in  1024 
by  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee,  to  adorn  his  tomb  in  this 
famous  fortress  of  Afghanistan,  and  there  they  remained 
till  Ghuznee  was  dismantled  by  the  British  in  1842. 
They  were  still  in  perfect  preservation,  and  were  re- 
stored to  the  idol- temple  with  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough.  [J.  h.] 

ALOE.  Our  usual  association  with  the  aloe  is  phar- 
maceutical, and  far  from  agreeable.  The  bitter  purga- 
tive of  the  apothecary  is  an  extract  from  the  A  loe  spi- 
cata^  A .  80€otrinaf  A.  indica^  &c.,  plants  of  the  liliace- 
ous order,  and  with  the  general  appearance  of  which  we 
are  sufficiently  acquainted  through  their  representative 
and  ally,  the  stately  Yucca  gloriosa.  Those  stiff  tin-like 
specimens  which,  under  the  name  of  "  American  aloes" 
{Agave  ama^cana)^  keep  their  station  throughout  the 
summer  in  green  tube  on  well- trimmed  lawns,  but  which 
are  expected  to  blossom  no  more  than  the  painted  che- 
tauX'de-frUc  on  the  wall  above  them,  belong  to  the 
amaryllid  order.  Between  these  aloes  and  the  aloes 
of  the  Bible  there  is  no  connection  whatever.  The  lat- 
ter are  what  the  Hebrew  original  denominates  ahalim 

and  ahaloth  (o'SttK  and  ni*n»).     This  (or  hgn- aloes, 
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as  it  is  sometimes  called)  was  undoubtedly  a  fragrant 
wood  which  the  Jews  received  by  importation  from  the 
East,  and  the  Indian  name  of  which  the  Hebrews 
adopted.  Called  agila  in  Malay,  and  elwa  in  Hin- 
dee,  and  agura  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  it  was  called 
ahaloth  by  the  Jews,  and  dXdrj  by  the  Greeks — even 
as  it  is  still  called  agalugen  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  this  fragrant  wood  was  yielded 
by  several  lands  of  tree ;  but  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Forbes  Royle  has  succeeded  in  identifying  it  beyond  all 
dispute  with  the  AquHaHa  agaUocha  (more  properly 
A.  agallochum). — 8^  Royle's  Himalayan  Afountains, 


p.  171.  and  Plate  36.  This  is  an  immense  tree,  of  the 
order  Aquilariaces,  growing  on  the  mountainous  re- 
gions south  and  east  of  Silhet.  Portions  of  the  wood 
become  gorged  with  a  fragrant  resin,  and  (in  common, 
probably,  with  the  similar  wood  of  another  tree)  are 
pounded,  mixed  with  a  gummy  substance,  and  bmned 
by  the  Chinese  in  their  temples.  This  aloes  or  eagle- 
wood  (so  misnamed  by  the  Portuguese  confounding  the 
Malay  agila  with  the  Latin  aquila)^  was  a  favourite 
perfume  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  frequently 
burned  in  his  palaces. 

From  Pr.  vii.  17,  and  Ps.  xlv.  8,  we  find  that  it  was 
customary  to  perfume  couches,  wearing  apparel,  &c., 
with  odoriferous  substances,  one  of  which  was  lign-aloes. 

"All  tliy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia, 
Out  of  the  ivory  palaces"  [or  wardrobe,  as  some  render  it]. 

Describing  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia, 
Bruce  mentions  that  he  was  anointed,  then  crowned, 
and  finally  ''fumigated  with  incense  and  m3rrrh,  aloes, 
and  cassia." — (See  Mant.  on  Psalm  xlv.)  But  by  far 
the  worthiest  and  most  memorable  use  made  of  this  pre- 
cious perfume  was  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  Jn.  xix.  39, 
where  we  are  told  that  Nicodemus,  having  obtained 
leave  to  bury  the  body  of  Jesus,  "  brought  a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pound  weight,"  and 
placed  it  in  and  around  the  winding-sheet  in  which  the 
precious  remains  were  enveloped.  The  quantity  here 
mentioned  is  very  great,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  less 
expensive  myrrh  bore  a  large  proportion  to  the  aloes, 
— the  best  samples  of  which  were  worth  their  weight 
in  gold.     But  on  such  occasions  Hebrew  affection,  and 


[20.]       Aquilaria  agallodia. 

sometimes,  perhaps,  Hebrew  ostentation,  were  exceed- 
ingly lavish.  Thus  eighty  pounds  of  spices  were  used 
at  the  funeral  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  the  elder ;  and  600 
attendants  followed  the  bier  of  Herod,  carrying  spices. 
— (Wetstein  in  Jo.  xix.  39;  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xvii. 
8,  3.)  [J.  H.] 

ALTHA,  the  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  aleph;  and,  indeed,  our  wonl 
alphabet  is  simply  made  up  of  the  two  first  names  of 
the  Greek  letters,  alpha-beta.  As  previously  among 
the  Hebrews,  so  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
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letters  of  the  alphabet  were  employed  as  nymerals  ; 
and  hence  it  became  quite  natural  to  use  the  first  and 
the  last,  alpha  and  omega,  for  the  commencement  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  series,  or  quite  absolutely  for  first 
and  last.  So  they  are  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, when  He  styles  himself  '*the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,"  Ro.  i.7 ;  xxi.  6;  xxll.  IS,  and  explains  it  in  the  two 
latter  passages  by  the  synonyms  '^  the  beginning  and 
the  end,"  ''the  first  and  the  last."  The  representation, 
however  expressed,  has  respect  to  what  Christ  is  cam- 
ally:  it  indicates,  not  simply  that  He  is  the  first  and 
the  last  of  a  series,  but  that  the  whole  has  in  Him  alike 
its  commencement  and  its  termination.  He  originated 
the  present  order  of  things,  and  He  will  also  bring  it  to 
the  proper  issue ;  so  that  the  end  shall  correspond  to 
the  beginning,  and  be  all  very  good. 

ALPaffi'US,orALPHE'US,  the  father  of  the  second 
James,  who  is  commonly  called  Jama  the  Leas,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  more  eminent  apostle^  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  Mat.  x.  3;  Mar.  lii.  18;  La.  vL  15.  As  James 
is  also  represented  as  the  son  of  that  Mary  who  was 
sister  to  our  Lord's  mother,  whose  husband  is  usually 
called  Cleophas,  Jn.  xix.  26;  Lu.  xxir.  10;  Mat.  x.  3,  it  would 
appear  that  Alpheus  and  Cleophas  are  but  different 
names  for  the  same  person.  In  Jn.  xix.  25  it  is  not 
properly  Cleophas,  but  Cldpas  (EXiihras)  that  is  used ; 
and  the  probability  is  that  Alpheus  and  Cldpas  are 
equally  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ♦sSn  {halphai),  the  one 

from  dropping  the  aspirate,  and  making  Alphseus,  the 
other  changing  it  into  k  or  hard  c,  and  making  Cldpas. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  another  Alpheus 
mentioned  in  New  Testament  scripture,  the  father  of 
Levi  or  Matthew,  Mar.  ix.  9;  Mat.  ii.  14.  But  in  this  case 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  father  excepting  the 
simple  fact  of  his  having  had  such  a  son;  while  in  re- 
spect to  the  former  Alpheus,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
same  with  Cleophas,  we  know  besides  that  he  was  among 
the  early  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  along  with  another 
disciple  had  the  memorable  interview  with  Jesus  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus^  immediately  after  the  resurrection, 
Lu.  xxly. 

ALTAR  is  the  English  form  of  the  Latin  altare, 
which,  in  the  strictly  classical  writers,  occurs  only  in 
the  plural,  but  in  later  times  was  familiarly  used  also 
in  the  singular.  It  was  a  derivative  of  alius  (high  or 
lofty),  and  hence  designated  the  erection  to  which  it 
was  applied  as  emphatically  a  height.  So,  indeed,  did 
the  other  Latin  word,  which  is  of  like  import,  and  was 
more  commonly  used — ara,  derived  from  atpu),  I  raise, 
or  lift  up.  The  two  words  in  Latio  were  often  inter- 
changed, as  if  entirely  synonymous ;  but  properly  altare 
was  a  high  altar,  and  ara  simply  an  altar — the  former 
such  as  was  dedicated  only  to  the  supreme  gods,  while 
the  latter  was  common  to  them  and  inferior  objects  of 
worship  (Virgil,  Eel.  v.  65).  The  term  most  commonly 
employed  in  Greek  is  quite  similar  in  its  meaning  and 
derivation — p(afi6s,  originally  signifying  an  elevation  of 
any  sort,  but  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  particular 
height,  or  erection  raised  for  divine  worship.  The 
Hebrew  word  noa  {bamaih)  or  KlD3  (bamoth),  from 

T  T  T 

which  probably  the  Greek  was  derived,  has  the  sense  of 
high- pi  ace,  on  which  sacrifices  were  so  often  presented 
to  Jehovah  as  well  as  to  false  gods,  that  the  term  high- 
places  came  to  denote,  not  merely  the  heights  them- 
selves, but  also  the  altars,  with  their  sanctuaries  and 


instruments  of  worship,  erected  on  them ;  whence  they 
could  be  spoken  of  as  being  built  or  removed,  i  Kl.  xi.  7 ; 
2  Kl.  xxiiL  15.  The  proper  name,  however,  for  altar,  in 
the  Hebrew  worship,  was  nSTta  (misheach),  the  sacri- 

ficing-place,  derived  from  the  verb  to  sacrifice;  corre- 
sponding to  which  is  the  word  commonly  used  for 
rendering  it  in  the  Septuagint,  ^v(na<n"fipiov,  from 
^virioy  sacrifice.  It  indicated  nothing  as  to  the  form  or 
position  of  the  object  it  was  applied  to,  but  simply 
characterized  it  as  the  place  or  structure  which  was  set 
apart  for  the  presentation  of  slain  victims  to  God. 

Looking  to  the  general  import,  however,  of  the 
names  anciently  employed  to  designate  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  coupled  with  the  tendency,  which  so  often 


[27]       Altan  on  High  Plaoes-  Kerr  Porter's  Persia. 

discovered  itself  in  Israel,  to  resort  to  heights  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  it,  it  would  seem  that  some  instinc- 
tive feeling  in  men's  bosoms  led  them  to  associate  sacri- 
fice with  an  elevated  position,  as  the  fittest  theatre  for 
its  presentation,  and  that  something  of  that  description, 
if  not  naturally  provided,  should  be  artificially  con- 


Egyptian  Altars.— From  a  bas-relief  at  Thebes. 


stmcted.  It  is  probable  that  this  feeling  arose  from 
the  idea  of  the  local  habitation  of  deity  being  in  the 
heavens  above;  whence  sacrifice  on  a  height  seemed 
in  closer  contact  with  the  object  of  worship,  or  the 
mind  more  readily  followed  it  to  its  proper  destination. 
In  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  who  ever  represented 
himself  as  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  present  with 
his  people  wherever  they  might  perform  acceptable 
service,  we  could  not  expect  much  regard  to  be  paid  to 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  nature ;  indeed,  they  are 
plainly  discouraged,  as  inevitably  tending  to  superstition 
and  idolatry.  Nor  was  any  encouragement  ever  given 
to  the  use  of  costly  materials  or  elaborate  woriunanship 
in  the  construction  of  altars.  In  this  respect,  there 
was  the  reverse  of  unifonuity  in  the  altars  of  heathen 
antiquity :  they  existed  in  a  great  diversity  of  forma. 
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rising  from  the  rudest  style  of  art  to  the  most  ornate, 
and  constructed  sometimes  of  the  conmionest,  some- 
times of  the  costliest  materials.  Tliose  here  exhibited 
from  some  of  the  older  nations  of  the  world,  are  evi- 
dently spedmens  of  comparatively  simple  structure. 


ALTAR 


[29.]       Attua-l  and  %  AflBgrriaa ;  3.  Ftenian. 


When  any  circumstancd  occurred,  or  soijie  transac- 
tion was  entered  into,  which  seemed  to  call  for  the  pre- 
aentatioiL  of  sacrifice,  if  no  fixed  altar  was  at  hand,  a 
temporary  one  was  immediately  raised  of  the  sods  or 


[30.]      B*])ylaniui  Altars.— From  an  ensraved  gem  and  cylinder. 

stones  which  were  found  upon  the  spot;  but  those 
erected  for  regular  service,  in  connection  with  some 
statue  or  temple,  were  usually  constructed  of  brick  or 
of  stone — occasionally  in  a  square,  but  more  commonly, 
at  least  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  a  round 
form,  and  very  often  adorned  with  sculpture  of  the 
most  tasteful  and  elaborate  description,  while  others 
appeared  without  any  ornament  whatever.     Specimens 


[3L]       Greek  and  Roman  Altars. 

have  been  preserved  of  both  kinds,  as  those  in  No.  31, 
of  the  square  form — one  quite  simple,  another  more 
ornate,  and  a  third  highly  decorated  ;  others  are  given 
in  No.  32,  and  are  at  once  round  and  ornate. 

We  have  no  description  of  the  altar  which  was  seen 
by  King  Ahaz  at  Damascus,  with  the  beauty  of  which 
he  was  so  struck  that  he  obtained  a  pattern  of  it,  and 
caused  Urijah  the  priest  to  have  one  made  at  Jeru- 
MJem,  **  after  the  fashion  of  it,  and  according  to  all  the 
Vol  L 


workmanship  thereof,"  2  Ki.  xd.  lo.  But  it  probably  did 
not  differ  materially  from  some  of  those  here  exhibited; 
though  it  must  have  been  greatly  more  attractive  in 
form  and  appearance  than  that  hitherto  standing  in 
the  court  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  Ahaz  to  have 
taken  the  strong  step  of  removing  the  latter  from  its 
wonted  place,  and  on  his  own  authority  substituting 
another  in  its  stead.  The  Lord  had  liimself  prescribed 
the  form  of  the  altar  on  which  he  wished  his  people  to 
present  their  offerings;  and  it  was  an  evidence  of  a 
presumptuous  spirit  on  the  part  of  Ahaz— a  friiit,  in- 
deed, of  that  vacillating,  temporizing,  and  superstitious 
policy  which  characterized  his  whole  procedure— to  in- 
troduce such  an  innovation  in  worship,  and  stamp  on 
the  very  altar  of  Jehovah  the  impress  of  heathenism. 
No  wonder  that  a  mark  of  reprobation  is  set  upon  him 
when  pursuing  such  courses ;  and  so  it  is  said,  with  em- 
phasis, "  This  is  that  King  Ahaz,"  2  ch.  xxriii.  22. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  form  of  altar 
had  been  delivered  to  the  true  worshippers  of  God 
down  to  the  period  of  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  patri- 
archal religion,  the  simplest  structures  seem  to  have 


[32.]     .(Vltars.— 1.  Etnucan;  2,  Cirottlar  Greek ;  3.  Roman  Tripod. 

been  deemed  sufficient.  But,  at  the  institution  of  the 
tabernacle  worship,  specific  instructions  were  given  for 
the  erection  of  the  aJtar,  or,  as  we  may  rather  say,  of 
the  two  altars;  for  two  structures  imder  that  name 
were  recognized  in  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle — the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  altar  of  incense.  It  was 
the  former  of  these,  however,  that  was  emphatically 
called  the  altar,  as  it  was  on  it  that  all  sacrifices  of 
blood  were  presented,  while  the  other  was  simply  placed 
as  a  stand  or  table  within  the  tabernacle  for  the  offi- 
ciating priest  to  use  in  connection  with  the  pot  of  in- 
cense. In  regard  to  this  altar,  prior  to  any  instructions 
concerning  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  delivery  of  the  ten  conmiandments 
from  Sinai,  the  following  specific  directions  were  given : 
— **An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto  me,  and 
shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings,"  &c. ;  "And 
if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not 
build  it  of  hewn  stone ;  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon 
it,  thou  hast  polluted  it.  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by 
steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy  nakedness  be  not  dis- 
covered thereon,"  Ex.  xx.  24-28.  There  is  here  an  evident 
repudiation  of  all  pomp  and  ornament  in  connection 
with  this  altar  of  burnt-offering — the  preferable  material 
to  be  used  in  it  being  earth,  or,  if  stone,  yet  stone  un- 
hewn, and  consequently  not  graven  by  art  or  man's 
deWce.     The  reason  of  this  cannot  be  sought  in  any 
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general  dislike  to  the  costly  and  ornamental  in  divine 
worship ;  for,  in  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  itself, 
and,  still  more,  afterwards  in  the  erection  of  the  temple, 
both  the  richest  materials  and  Uie  most  skilful  artificers 
were  employeil.  It  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  general 
purport  and  design  of  the  altar,  which  was  such  as  to 
consist  best  with  the  simplest  form,  and  materials  of 
the  plainest  description ;  for  it  was  peculiarly  the  mo- 
nument and  remembrancer  of  man's  sin — the  special 
meeting-place  between  God  and  his  creatures,  cm  iinftU; 
on  which  account  it  must  be  perpetually  receiving  the 
blood  of  slain  victims,  since  the  way  to  fellowship  with 
God  for  guilty  beings  could  only  be  found  through  an 
avenue  of  death.  And  because  the  altar  must  thus  be 
ever  bearing  on  it  the  blood-stained  memorials  and 
fruits  of  sin,  "  what  so  suitable  for  the  material  of  which 
it  should  be  formed  as  the  mother -dust  of  earth,  or 
earth's  rough,  unpolished  stones,  taken  just  as  God  and 
nature  provided  them  ?  Foj"  thus  the  worshippers  might 
most  easily  discern  the  appointed  plac^  of  meeting  to 
be  of  God's  providing,  and  His  in  such  a  sense  that  no 
art  or  device  of  theirs  could  be  of  any  avail  to  fit  it  for 
the  high  end  it  was  intended  to  serve ;  nay,  that  their 
workmanship,  being  that  of  sinful  creatures,  must  tend 
rather  to  pollute  than  to  consecrate  and  enhance  the 
medium  of  reconciliation.  Materials  directly  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  God  were  the  most  suitable  here ;  nor 
these  of  the  more  rare  and  costly  descriptions,  but  the 
simple  earth,  made  originally  for  man's  support  and 
nourishment,  and  now  become  the  witness  of  his  sin, 
the  drinker-in  of  his  forfeited  life,  the  theatre  and  home 
of  death:*— {Typology,  ii.  p.  286.) 

In  the  directions  afterwards  given,  Ex.  xxtU.  1-8,  for 
the  construction  of  the  altar  that  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  tabernacle,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  no  explicit  mention  is  made  either  of  earth  or  of 
stone.  It  was  to  be  made  of  boards  of  shittim  or  acacia 
wood,  overlaid  with  brass,  to  be  in  form  a  square  of 
5  cubits,  or  about  8  feet ;  in  height  3  cubits,  or  some- 
where about  6  feet,  and  with  projecting  points  or  horns 
at  each  of  the  four  comers.  It  was  to  be  made  **  hollow 
with  boards,"  and  Jewish  writers  have  held,  apparently 
with  reason,  that  this  hollow  space  between  the  boards 


[33.J      Altar  of  Bomt-offerlng.— Meyer's  Bibeldeatungen. 

A,  to  the  apAM  betw«en  th*  bwrdt,  over  «hloh  the  atCDtiU  fbr  li«  and  MbM 

ynn  placed,  while  within  wrf  ttoncs  or  ranh. 
D  D,  i«   th«   network   gnUlng,  with   the   pn^eeting   l«dg«,  m   dMcribed   In 

Ex.  xsTiL  4.  5. 

C,  to  th«  earvub  or  IcdKc  iUrlf.  prrjectinit  from  lb«  mkldle  of  th«  alter. 

D,  to  the  incline  toward  it  on  one  eide,  for  the  officiating  prlett  to  aacend  bj, 

foruMd  of  earth  or  etODea. 
a  6  c  <f ,  arc  the  home  or  comer  projretlone  of  the  alter. 

was  to  be  filled  with  earth  or  stones  when  the  altar  was 
fixed  in  a  particular  place;  so  that  the  original  direc- 
tion applied  also  to  it,  and  the  boards  might  be  regarded 
as  having  their  chief  use  in  holding  the  earth  or  stones 
together,  and  supporting  the  fire-place,  with  the  fuel  and 
the  sacrifice.  Having  an  elevation  of  no  more  than 
4 1  or  5  feet,  no  steps  could  be  required  for  the  officiating 


priest,  a  mere  ledge  or  projecting  border  on  the  side 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  with  a  gentle  incline  towards 
it  formed  of  earth  or  of  stones.  This  seems  really  to 
have  been  provided  by  the  original  construction  of  the 
altar,  according  to  the  now  commonly  received  interpre- 
tation of  Ex.  xxvii.  4,  5,  where  it  is  said,  "And  thou 
shalt  make  for  it  (the  altar)  a  grate  of  network  of  brass  ; 
and  upon  the  net  shalt  thou  make  four  brazen  rings  in 
the  four  comers  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  put  it  under 
the  cairob  (circuit  or  border,  as  the  word  seems  to  mean) 
of  the  altar  beneath,  that  the  net  may  be  even  to  the 
midst  of  the  altar."  That  is,  as  V.  Meyer  has,  we  be- 
lieve, correctly  explained  it  {BibelUetUungen,  p.  201), 
there  was  to  be  a  sort  of  terrace  or  projecting  board 
half-way  up  the  altar  and  compassing  it  about,  on  which 
the  priests  might  stand,  or  articles  connected  with  the 
offerings  might  be  laid,  and  this  was  to  be  supported 
by  a  grating  of  brass  underneath,  of  net-like  construc- 
tion, as  exhibited  iii  No.  33. 

This  pattern  probably  approaches  nearer  than  any 
other  that  has  been  presented  to  the  altar  originally 


131]      Altar  of  Bumt-offeilng.-Friederich's  SymboUk. 

formed  to  accompany  the  tabernacle.  The  older,  and 
still  very  prevalent  idea  of  its  structure,  differed  chiefly 
in  regard  to  the  network  of  brass,  which  it  regarded  as  the 
grating  for  the  fire,  and  furnished  with  four  rings  that  it 
might  be  sunk  down  within  the  boards  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  them,  as  exhibited,  for  example,  in  No.  34, 
taken  from  Witsius,  and  often  reproduced  with  little 
variation.  The  chief  objection  to  this  form  is,  that  it  places 
the  network  of  brass  near  the  top  and  within  the  boards, 
instead  of  being,  as  the  description  seems  to  require, 
fn)m  the  ground  upwards  to  the  middle,  and  conse- 
quently without — a  support,  in  short,  for  the  projecting 
carcob,  not  for  the  fire  and  the  sacrifice,  llie  thingH 
connected  with  the  fire  are  not  minutely  described,  but 
are  included  in  the  enumeration  given  at  ver.  3,  ''And 
thou  shalt  make  his  pans  to  receive  his  ashes,  and  his 
shovels,  and  his  basons,  and  his  flesh-hooks,  and  his 
fire-pans;  all  the  vessels  thereof  thou  shalt  make  of 
brass."  The  probability  is  that  there  was  no  grating 
upon  the  top,  but  simply  the  pans  for  fire  and  ashes 
resting  upon  stone  or  earth  within  the  boards,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  scraped,  or  removed  for 
cleansing,  as  occasion  required.  In  the  last  figure,  the 
four  comers  are  made  to  assume  a  crooked  or  hom-like 
shape;  and  in  that  respect,  periiaps,  it  differs  to  the 
better  from  the  former,  which,  in  other  respects,  we 
deem  greatly  the  best.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
projecting  comers  might  have  been  called  horns  with- 
out actually  having  the  crooked  shape  of  a  horn ;  they 
might  have  been  called  such  simply  as  abrapt  and 
pointed  projections.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Joeephus 
in  his  description  of  the  altar  connected  with  the  Hero- 


I    1 1  ALTAR 

I  I  dian  temple  (to  be  quoted  presently ),  diatmctly  indicateB 
I     the  hom-like  appearance  of  the  comers ;  and  the  pro- 

I  '  minence  given  to  them,  not  only  at  the  erection  of  the 
'  I     altar,  but  also  in  the  more  important  sacrifices,  in  which 

'    I      they  were  uniformly  touched  with  the  blood,  Ex.  xxix.  12; 

'  I  Leu  iT.  7, Ac.,  seems  most  easily  explained  by  a  reference 
' '  to  the  idea  which  the  name  in  its  natural  meaning 
I      suggests.     In  Scripture  a  horn  is  constantly  used  as  a 

,         B3rmbol  of  power  and  prevailing  might ;  and  the  culmin-  I 

adz^  points  of  the  altar,  where  God  revealed  himself  i 

'    in  mer^  to  inquiring  sinners,  might  fitly  be  made  to  I 

I    I      assume  the  appearance  of  horns,  not  merely  for  oma-  { 

■         ment,  but,  along  with  that,  for  the  purpose  of  symbol-  , 

>    I '     izing  the  strength  and  security  of  the  divine  protection 
which  was  extended  to  those  who  came  to  share  in  its 

I         provisions.     Henoe,  to  lay  hold  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar  was  but  another  name  for  grasping  at  the  power 
I      and  protection  of  Deity. 

In  the  arrangement  made  for  adapting  the  instru- 
'    ments  of  worship  to  the  larger  proportions  of  the  temple, 

I  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  necessarily  partook  of  the 
general  character  of  the  change.  It  became  now  a 
square  of  20  cubits  (from  30  to  35  feet),  instead  of  5, 
,  and  was  raised  to  the  height  of  10  cubits ;  it  was  made 
ako  entirely  of  brass,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  pro- 
'  bably  much  the  same.  And  the  altar  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Herod,  we  learn  from  Josephus,  again  greatly 
exoroded  in  its  dimensions  that  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. "Before  the  temple,"  says  he  (Wars,  v.  5,  6), 
"stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  high,  and  equal  in  length 
and  breadth,  being  each  way  50  cubits.  It  was  built 
in  the  figure  of  a  square,  and  it  had  comers  like  horns 
(literally,  jutting  up  into  hom-shaped  comers — Kcpa- 
roctScif  irpoop^top  ytaylai),  and  the  passage  up  to  it  was 
by  an  insiensible  acclivity."  This  was,  no  doubt,  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  requirement  in  Ex.  xx.  26 ;  and 
in  like  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
in8tructi<m  to  avoid  any  hewn  work,  it  was,  we  are 
told,  **  formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor  wa«5  it  ever  so 
much  as  touched  by  such  iron  tool."  In  this  latter 
statemeut  the  Mischna  agrees  with  Josephus ;  but  it 
differs  materially  as  to  the  dimensions,  making  the 
base  only  a  square  of  32  cubits  and  the  top  of  26  ;  so 
'  that  it  i»  impossible  to  pronounce  \^'ith  certainty  upon 
the  exact  measurement.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
it  was  considerably  larger  than  Solomon's,  as  it  was  a 
leading  part  of  Herod's  ambition,  in  his  costly  repara- 
tion of  the  temple,  to  make  all  its  exterfial  proportions 
superior  to  that  which  had  preceded.  And  it  had,  we 
are  informed,  what  must  also  in  some  form  have  be- 
longed to  the  altar  of  the  first  temple,  a  pipe  connected 
I  with  the  south-west  horn,  for  conveying  away  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifices.  This  discharged  itself  by  a  subter- 
ranean passage  into  the  brook  Kedron. 

It  was  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  bespoke  an  essential  difference  l)e- 
twixt  it  and  the  religions  of  heathendom,  that  it  not 
only  prescribed  so  definitely  the  fonn  of  the  altar  to  be 
used  in  sacrifice,  but  allowed  only  of  the  erection  of 
one  such  altar.  On  special  occasions,  such  as  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  temple,  when  the  one  altar  proved 
insufficient  for  the  numerous  offerings  that  were  pre- 
sented, the  circumstances  were  justly  deemed  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  temporary  consecration  and  use  of  an- 
other, 1 KL  Tiii.  ci  And  in  times  of  general  backsliding 
and  disorder,  such  as  occurred  in  the  life  of  Samuel, 
when  the  tabernacle  itself  had  fallen  asunder,  and  still 
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more  in  that  of  Elijah,  when  the  very  foundations  were 
out  of  course — ^a  certain  freedom  was  required,  and  used 
also  by  prophetical  men  who  strove  against  the  evil  of 
the  times,  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  occasional 
altars  for  the  service  of  God.  But  these  were  seasons 
of  emergency,  and  as  such,  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  In  ordinary  cases  the  offering  of  sacrifice  even 
to  the  true  God,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  super- 
stitious rites,  elsewhere  than  at  the  one  altar  of  bumt- 
offering,  is  always  marked  as  a  relative  defection  from 
the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
chiefly  because  of  its  tendency  to  mar  the  idea  of  the 
divine  unity,  and  lead  to  the  introduction  of  other  gwls. 
There  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  two;  the  one  God  of  Israel 
might  have  been  worshipped,  it  may  l^e  imagined,  as 
well  at  a  thousand  altars  jn  the  land  of  Canaan  as  He 
is  now  in  a  thousand  churches  of  Christendom.  So, 
doubtless.  He  might ;  the  freedom  granted  to  the  patri- 
archs in  tlie  erection  of  altars,  and  the  di\Tne  accept- 
ance which  crowned  their  worsliip,  is  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  its  possibility.  But  the  tendency  was  all  in 
the  other  direction;  for  the  spirit  of  heathenism  was 
the  deification  of  nature  in  its  varied  aspects,  and  even 
separate  localities  ;  and  during  the  ages  when  that  spirit 
acted  like  a  moral  contagion,  the  most  effectual  way  of 
checking  its  influence  was  to  concentrate  the  greater 
rites  of  worsliip  into  a  single  spot—  to  stamp  upon  the 
national  mind  the  idea  of  one  God,  by  tlie  psJpable  and 
ever- abiding  fact  of  His  one  temple  and  one  altar.  Once 
let  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  shtines  as  heathendom 
lx)asted  of  posisessing,  and  its  multiplicity  of  gods  would 
have  followed  as  an  infallible  sequence.  Therefore, 
while  it  certainly  was  a  restraint  upon  the  spirit  in 
regard  to  fellowship  with  Heaven — a  restraint  which 
persons  of  ardent  piety  could  scarcely  help  at  times 
longing  to  have  removed— it  was  still,  upon  the  whole, 
better  than  such  liberty  lus  was  sure  to  degenerate  into 
license.  And  the  restraint  itself  was  greaUy  lightened 
to  earnest  and  reflecting  minds :  it  was  even  turned  into 
an  occasion  of  elevating  their  views  concerning  God, 
and  raising  their  spirits  to  more  habitual  commerce  with 
Heaven,  by  the  consideration,  which  was  groimded  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  Levitical  institution,  that  every 
beliodng  Israelite,  wherever  he  might  be,  had  his  re- 
presentation in  the  priesthood  that  tlaily  ministered  at 
the  one  altar,  and  an  interest  in  tJie  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifice  whicli  was  there  perpetually  proceeding. 
Infinitely  better  than  the  possession  of  many  tutelary 
deities,  wth  their  local  altars,  was  for  him  the  thought, 
that  the  prai.se  and  worship  of  the  whole  covenant- 
people  was  ever  waiting  for  God  in  Zion,  and  that  from 
Zion  this  God  ruled  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  typical  import  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  or  its  bearing  on  Christian  times,  it  should  un- 
doubtedly be  viewed  in  its  totality,  and  not,  as  was  the 
custom  with  the  elder  typologists,  considered  piecemeal, 
that  in  every  individual  part  a  separate  and  diverse 
representation  may  be  found  of  the  person  or  work  of 
Christ.  It  is  easy,  in  such  a  way,  to  find  a  great  va- 
riety of  resemblances  between  the  old  and  the  new;  to 
see,  for  example,  in  the  materials  of  the  altar,  a  pre- 
figuration  of  the  humanity  of  Christ — in  the  hom,  of  his 
divinity — ^in  the  hoUowness  between  the  boards,  of  his 
emptying  himself  of  heavenly  glory,  and  so  on.  But 
such  resemblances  are  of  little  worth,  being  quite 
superficial  in  their  nature,  and  obtained  in  too  much 
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isolation  from  the  one  grand  aim  of  the  altar.  What 
we  have  primarily  to  ascertain,  and  mainly  to  found 
upon,  is  the  leading  design,  with  which  the  altar  was 
set  up  in  connection  witli  the  symbolical  religion  of  the 
old  covenant.  In  that  respect  it  formed  the  appointed 
medium  of  communication  between  a  holy  God  and 
sinful  man ;  its  materials,  its  structure,  the  sacrifices  of 
blood  presented  on  it,  were  all  adjusted  with  a  view  to 
its  proper  adaptation  to  this  end ;  and  in  the  great  idea 
which  it  thus  embodied,  we  readily  discover  a  funda- 
mental agreement  with  the  character  and  mission  of 
Christ.  In  him  now  is  found  the  appointed  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  sinner  and  God;  through 
him,  but  through  him  alone,  can  the  sinner's  guilt  be 
atoned,  and  his  services  of  faith  and  love  rise  with  ac- 
ceptance to  the  Father ;  so  that  what  purposes  the 
altar  served  to  the  Old  Testament  worshipper,  the 
same,  and  in  a  far  higher  manner,  does  Christ  serve  to 
the  believer  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  oneness  of  the  ap- 
pointed medium  of  sacrificial  worship  in  former  times, 
has  now  also  its  counterpart  in  the  one  name  given 
under  heaven  whereby  we  can  be  saved.  All  this 
implies,  no  doubt,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  his  humiliation  from  tlie  highest 
to  the  lowest  condition,  his  vicarious  intercession,  and 
much  besides;  but  pre- indications  of  such  specific 
points  in  the  Christian  scheme  are  to  be  sought  in 
other  parts  of  the  Tabernacle  worship,  rather  than  in 
the  altar  itself,  which  forms  the  common  basis  and 
portal  of  them  all.     {See  Types,  Typology. ) 

2.  Altar  of  Incensb,  another  instrument  of  wor- 
ship, bearing  the  same  general  name  of  altar,  differed 
materially,  both  in  its  structure  and  in  its  use,  from 
that  already  noticed.  In  form  it  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  square- 
like  box,  standing  erect, 
2  cubits  or  3}  feet  in 
height,  with  a  top  21 
inches  square,  smrotm- 
ded  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  formed  of  boards  all 
covered  with.  gold.  At 
the  four  comers  it  had 
also  what  were  called 
horuF,  Ex.  XXX.  a.  (The  ^^^ 
supposed  form  of  this  altar  is  represented.  No.  35).  It 
could  not  be  strictly  termed  an  altai\  in  the  sense  of 
misbeach  (sacrificing  place),  for  it  was  not  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  slain  victims,  but  was  merely  a  bearer  or 
stand  for  the  incense-pot  within  the  tabernacle.  It 
stood,  however,  in  a  very  close  connection  with  the 
altar  of  burnt- offering,  and  on  that  accoimt,  probably, 
had  the  same  general  name  applied  to  it ;  for  the  pot  or 
censer  which  was  to  stand  on  it  was  every  morning  and 
evening  to  be  taken  by  the  officiating  priest^  and  replen- 
ished first  with  live  coals  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
and  then  with  a  handful  of  sweet  spices  or  incense. 

This  done,  it  was  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  incense, 
which  stood  in  the  sanctuary,  immediately  before  the 
veil,  causing  to  ascend,  as  it  is  said,  Ex.  xxx.  8,  "a  per- 
petual incense  before  the  Lord  throughout  their  gene- 
rations." This  perpetual  incense,  rising  within  the 
tabernacle,  thus  formed  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the 
burnt- offering  perpetually  ascending  without ;  one  fire 
(dowly  consumed  both  ;  and  any  fire  employed  to  raise 
the  cloud  of  incense  in  the  sanctuary,  except  what  had 
been  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt- offering,  was  desig- 


nated ttrtmge  fire,  rendering  the  incense  produced  by 
it  an  unludlowed  offering.  It  was  for  this  ofience  that 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  visited  with  the  stroke  of  death, 
Lo.  X.  i.seq.,  because  attempting  to  break  the  link  that 
connected  the  ofiering  of  incense  with  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering.  And  still  farther,  to  indicate  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  altars  and  their  respective 
offerings  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  inoense — the  altar,  as  it  is  called,  before  the 
Lord,  t.f .  in  front  of  the  most  holy  place,  Le.  xtI.  18,  i9, 
were  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  atonement, 
as  well  as  the  mercy- seat.  All  clearly  and  distinctly 
imported  tliat  this  altar,  and  the  incense  appointed  to 
be  eirer  ascending  from  it,  were,  in  a  manner,  nothing, 
except  as  connected  with  and  based  upon  that  altar,  in 
the  stricter  sense,  on  which  sacrifices  of  blood  were 
continually  presented,  and  the  fire  was  kept  perpetu- 
ally alive  that  had  been  sent  down  from  above. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  this  altar  being  placed 
>\ithin  the  sanctuary,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
mercy- seat,  implied  that  the  offering  presented  on  it 
had  to  do  with  the  more  inward  part  of  religion,  and 
bore  rather  upon  the  soul's  habitual  intercourse  with 
God,  than  its  first  initiation  into  his  service.  The 
same  impression,  also,  is  conveyed  by  the  richer  and 
more  ornate  appearance  it  presented — its  coating  and 
crown  of  gold,  as  if  signs  of  honour,  not  of  humiliation, 
were  becoming  in  connection  with  the  service  to  which 
it  was  specially  appropriated.  These  impressions  are 
confumed,  when  we  look  to  the  service  itself — the 
continual  presentation  of  inoense  before  the  throne  of 
God ;  for  of  what  was  this  a  symbol  but  of  acceptable, 
believing  prayer?  So  Old  Testament  worshippers 
themselves  understood ;  as  we  learn  from  the  Psalmist^ 
when  he  entreats  that  his  prayer  might  be  set  before 
God  as  incense  (literally,  "Let  my  prayer,  incense, 
be  set  before  thee,"  Pa.  cxll.  2),  and  from  the  action  no- 
ticed in  Luke  i.  10,  in  which  the  people  are  reported 
to  have  continued  praying  without,  while  Zecharias 
was  offering  incense  within  the  temple — doing  for 
themselves  in  the  reality  what  he  was  doing  for  all  the 
people  in  symbol.  Hence,  too,  in  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4, 
the  frankincense  or  sweet  odours  offered  by  the  angel 
on  the  golden  altar,  are  expressly  called  "  the  prayers 
of  saints."  Was  it  not  a  most  fitting  emblem  of 
prayer  in  its  truest  and  largest  sense,  as  the  child- like 
outpouring  of  the  heart's  feelings  and  desires  toward 
its  heavenly  Father  ?  Like  the  fragrance  of  the 
sweetest  spices,  these  are  the  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  life  which,  through  Divine  grace,  has  come  to  live 
and  breathe  in  the  children  of  faith;  and  not  less 
grateful  than  the  one  to  the  natural  sense  of  man,  is 
the  other  to  the  heart  of  God.  But  to  be  this  it  must 
be  the  genuine  breathing  of  a  true  spirit  of  life — nor 
only  so,  but  this  life  kindled  as  with  live  coals  from  the 
altar  of  sacrifice — drawing  alike  its  vitality  and  its 
fragrance  from  believing  contact  with  the  one  great 
medium  of  atonement  and  intercession.  In  that  altar 
of  inoense,  therefore,  together  with  the  place  and  order 
of  service  appointed  for  it,  there  is  a  solemn  and  in- 
structive lesson  for  the  church  of  every  age,  showing 
how  prayer  must  be,  as  it  were,  the  daily  breath  of  the 
believing  soul,  must  be  ever  ascending  from  those  who 
spiritually  dwell  in  the  house  of  God ;  and  that  to  get 
and  to  maintain  it  in  real  efficacy,  there  must  be  an 
incessant  repairing  to  the  one  great  act  of  sacrifice, 
which  has  been  presented  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
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Altan,  in  the  modem  sense,  as  part  of  the  fumiture 
in  certain  Christian  churches,  do  not  come  into  con- 
sideration here ;  fdnce,  at  whatever  precise  period  intro- 
duced, they  are  certainly  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
era,  and  have  nothing  properly  to  countenance  them  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  For  the  altar 
spoken  of  in  He.  xiii.  10,  of  which  Christians  have  a 
right  to  eat,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  who 
served  the  tabernacle,  is  manifestly  Christ  himself — 
Christ  considered  as  the  spiritual  food  and  nourishment 
of  the  soul,  and  so  placed  in  contrast  with  the  fleshly 
and  outward  ordinances  to  which  the  adherents  of 
Judaism  still  clung. 

AM'ALEK  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  am^  people, 
and  Idqakf  to  lick  up],  occurs  only  once  as  the  name  of 
an  individual ;  it  is  in  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  offspring, 
at  Ge.  xxrvi.  16,  where  Timna,  the  concubine  of  £li- 
phaz,  Esau's  son,  is  said  to  have  borne  him  a  son,  Ama- 
lek.  Certain  traditions,  however,  have  been  raked  up 
from  among  the  Arabians,  which  point  to  an  earlier 
Amalek,  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Noah,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  tribe  of  Amalek- 
itea,  that  made  some  fig\ire  in  very  remote  antiquity ; 
and  are  also,  it  is  alleged,  referred  to  in  a  few  passages 
of  Scripture.  Though  Gesenius,  however,  with  Le 
Clerc,  Adichaelis,  and  several  other  men  of  eminent 
learning,  have  adopted  this  view,  there  seems  no  solid 
foundation  for  it  so  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned ;  and 
it  calls  for  no  farther  consideration  here, 

AM  AL'EKITES,  an  ancient  nomadic  tribe,  who  are 
found  at  various  points  in  Arabia  Petraea,  ranging 
&om  the  south  of  Palestine  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sinai.  The  notions  formed  of  them  in  Scripture  are 
somewhat  embarrassing ;  but  are  still,  when  carefully 
considered,  perfectly  compatible  with  the  idea  of  their 
h&ng  the  offspring  of  the  grandson  of  Esau — ^if  only  it  is 
supposed  (what  involves  no  improbability),  that  while 
they  belonged  to  the  common  stock  of  the  Edomites,  they 
formed  to  some  extent  a  tribe  by  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently sometimes  actetl  in  concert  with  the  other 
Edomites,  and  sometimes  appeared  as  occupying  an 
independent  position  and  territory  of  their  ovra.  But 
in  the  several  notices  given  of  them,  they  appear  in  close 
connection  with  the  Edomite  territory;  and,  though 
found  in  different  quarters,  like  other  tribes  of  preda- 
tory habits,  the  western  parts  of  Mount  Seir  seem  to 
have  furnished  their  more  regular  haunts. 

A  very  early  notice  occurs  of  them  in  Ge.  xiv.  7,  in 
connection  with  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  the 
kings  who  were  confederate  with  him,  which  has  been 
held  by  the  authorities  just  referred  to,  to  imply  their 
existence  as  a  people  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It 
is  there  said  of  the  marauding  host,  that  *'they  re- 
turned and  came  to  Enmishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  and 
smote  all  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  and  also  the 
Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar."  But  a 
marked  distinction  is  to  be  noted  here  between  the 
Amalekites  and  the  other  tribes  specified;  it  is  only 
the  country  of  the  Amalekites  that  is  said  to  have 
been  smitten,  while  in  regard  to  the  Amorites  and  the 
various  tribes  mentioned  in  ver.  5,  6,  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  southward  march  of  the  invaders,  it  is  the 
people  themselves  that  were  smitten.  This  cannot  be 
regarded  as  accidental:  it  is  plainly  intended  to  fix 
attention  only  on  the  tract  of  country  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  that  occupied  by  the  Amalekites; 
and  it  is  denominated  from  them  rather  thxm  from 


those  who  originally  possessed  it,  merely  because  it 
could  thereby,  in  the  time  of  the  Israelites,  be  more 
readily  identified.  This  is  the  more  probable  as,  in  re- 
spect to  the  place  mentioned  immediately  before,  the 
later  designation  is  given  as  well  as  the  earlier,  and 
given  first:  Enmishpat  {well  of  jiMLgment)^  which  is 
Kadesh — its  proper  name  being  Kadesh,  but  Enmish- 
pat came  also  to  be  given  to  it,  on  account  of  the 
judgment  afterwards  inflicted  there  upon  Moses  and 
Aaron,  Nu.xx.M3.  Nor  is  there  any  great  difficulty 
in  another  passage,  which  has  also  been  urged  as  indi- 
cating the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Amalekites  as  a 
people.  It  is  where  Balaam,  looking  upon  Amalek, 
took  up  his  parable  concerning  them,  and  said,  '*  Ama- 
lek, the  first  of  the  nations,  but  his  latter  end  shall  be 
that  he  perish  for  ever,"  Nu.  xxir.  20.  The  question 
here  is,  in  what  sense  are  they  designated  the  first? 
— absolutely,  or  relatively  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
speaker?  The  latter  is  clearly  the  most  natural  suppo- 
sition, especially  when  the  concluding  part  of  the  an- 
nouncement is  taken  into  account,  that  they  are  destined 
to  perish  for  ever.  Why  ?  Because,  like  Moab  and  the 
other  tribes  spoken  of  in  the  context,  they  took  up  the 
position  of  enemies  against  the  people  of  God.  For  this 
their  latter  end  was  to  become  one,  not  of  strength  and 
glory,  but  of  extinction;  and  the  natural  inference 
therefore  is,  that  when  they  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  the  first,  it  is  not  priority  of  existence  as  a  people 
that  is  meant,  but  priority  in  that  enmity  which  formed 
their  most  marked  characteristic,  and  which  was  to 
prove  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  They  had  taken  the  lead 
in  opposition  to  God's  cause  and  people,  and,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  divine  Ux  talioniSf  a  pre-eminence  was 
also  to  be  appointed  them  in  judgment — utter  extinc- 
tion was  to  be  their  lf>t.  This  is  the  view  that  best 
accords  with  the  connection,  and  with  the  whole  style 
of  Balaam's  prophecies ;  and  it  is  that  which  ancient 
Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters  put  upon  it.  Thus 
the  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  on  the  first  of  the  nationSt  i^ 
"the  beginning  of  the  wars  of  Israel;"  Jonathan,  and 
the  note  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  have,  *'the  first  of 
the  peoples  who  waged  war  against  the  house  of  Israel." 
And,  in  like  mamier,  Jerome  explains,  ."**  the  first  of 
the  nations  who  attacked  the  Israelites." 

However  Balaam  may  have  learned  the  facts  of 
Israel's  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  ob- 
tained a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them ;  and  in 
this  deliverance  upon  Amalek  he  points  to  the  part 
which  Amalek  had  taken  after  Israel  had  escaped  from 
tiie  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  were  marching  as  a  people 
to  occupy  the  pla<^  that  had  been  destined  for  them. 
WTien  they  were  still  only  at  Rephidim,  one  of  their 
earliest  encampments,  the  Amalekites  gathered  their 
forces  together,  and  came  forth  to  attack  them,  £x.  xvii. 
8,  seq.  That  the  attack  was  made  in  a  very  bitter  spirit, 
and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  defeating  of  God's 
purposes  by  the  virtual  destruction  of  his  peculiar  people, 
is  evident  from  what  is  said  by  the  Lord  to  Moses,  after 
the  assailants  had  been  discomfited  by  Joshua,  "Write 
this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the 
ears  of  Joshua ;  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remem- 
brance of  Amalek  under  heaven ;"  and  also  from  what 
Moses  himself  said  in  respect  to  the  altar  he  raised  on 
the  occasion — "He  called  it  Jehovali-nisi  (Jehovah 
my  banner),  for  he  said,  Because  the  hand — viz.,  of 
Amalek — was  upon  the  banner  of  the  Lord  (so  it  should 
be  rendered),  the  Lord  will  have  war  with  Amalek  from 
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generation  to  generation."  Acquainted,  from  his  rela- 
tionship to  Esau,  vfiih  the  peculiar  promises  made  to  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  but  with  the  Esau-like  spirit  of  envy  in 
its  rankest  form,  Amalek  sought,  at  what  seemed  a 
favourable  juncture,  to  lay  his  hand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
throne  of  God,  and  destroy  the  people  whom  God  had 
specially  pledged  his  word  to  protect  and  bless — yea, 
whom  he  had  just  most  signally  honoured  by  the  mira- 
culous passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  host  of  Pharaoh.  Therefore,  divine  retribution 
in  its  severest  form  must  overtake  him ;  Amalek,  as  a 
nation,  must  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  conduct  of  Amalek  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
and  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  it,  were  not  lost  sight 
of ;  both  were  again  called  into  remembrance  in  one  of 
the  concluding  addresses  of  Moses.  While  the  dying 
legislator  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  kindness  for  the  Edom- 
ites  generally,  and  for  the  Egyptians,  notwithstanding 
all  the  wrongs  that  had  been  suffered  at  their  hands 
('*Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy 
brother;  thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian,  because 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land*'),  Do.  xxUi.  7,  he  said  re- 
specting Amalek,  "Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto 
thee  by  the  way,  when  ye  were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 
how  he  met  thee  by  the  way,  and  smote  the  hindmost 
of  thee,  all  that  were  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wast 
faint  and  weary ;  and  he  feared  not  God.  Therefore,  it 
shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  rest 
from  all  thine  enemies  round  about,  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  pos- 
sess it,  that  thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remembrance  of 
Amalek  from  under  heaven,"  Do.  xxr.  iMO.  The  pemiliar 
guilt  and  malice  of  the  Amalekites,  it  will  be  observed, 
forms  the  ground  of  this  charge  for  their  extermination. 
In  their  treatment  of  Israel  they  had  not  only  evinced  a 
spirit  of  bitterest  spite,  and  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
make  a  cruel  and  unprovoked  attack,  but  had  also  cast 
off  the  fear  of  God,  whom  they  had  sufficient  means  of 
knowing;  and  hence — though  only,  of  course,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  same  spirit  should  continue  to 
animate  them  as  a  people — the  Lord  took  Israel  bound 
to  make  them  monuments  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
Heaven.  Too  clear  evidences  were  given  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  such  a  spirit ;  for  they  appear  to  have  con- 
tinually hung  on  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  and  joined 
with  the  Canaanites  in  the  first  encounter  with  the 
Israelites  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  Na.  xly.  43-45;  and 
after  the  people  were  settled  in  the  land,  they  made 
incursions,  along  with  the  Midianites  and  the  children 
of  the  East,  destroying,  on  the  southern  portions  of  the 
land,  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  leaving  it  behind 
them  little  better  than  a  desert.  Ju.  ri.  3 ;  vil.  12.  At  that 
time  they  sustained  a  great  defeat  through  Gideon,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  are  no  more  heard  of.  But  that 
they  stiU  retained  their  former  enmity,  and  only  watched 
their  opportunity,  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  what 
we  otherwise  know  of  them,  and  especially  from  the 
notice  given  in  connection  with  the  earlier  victories  of 
Saul,  in  which,  after  mentioning  what  he  did  against 
the  Philistines,  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  and  the  kings 
of  Zobah,  it  is  added,  "And  he  gathered  an  host,  and 
smote  the  Amalekites,  and  delivered  Israel  out  of  the 
hands  of  them  that  spoiled  them,"  1  Sa.  xi?.  48.  Then  came 
the  special  charge  of  Samuel  to  Saul  to  go  and  utterly 
destroy  Amalek,  1  Sa.  xv.  3,  grounded  formally  on  what 
Amalek  had  done  to  Israel  at  his  departure  from  Egypt, 
but  on  that,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  sanctioned  and 


endorsed  by  the  successive  generations  of  the  tribe,  who 
had  always  showed  themselves  ready  to  join  hands  with 
whatever  adversary  might  rise  up  against  Israel.  The 
hostility  of  such  a  people  was  evidently  of  a  kind  that 
could  not  be  conciliated ;  it  could  be  maBtered.only  by 
the  people  themselves  being  destroyed ;  and  such  now 
was  the  commission  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Saul. 
He  failed  to  execute  it  so  fully  as  he  should  have  done ; 
yet  their  power  as  a  separate  people  was  from  that  time 
completely  broken ;  and  the  predatory  incursions  they 
made  upon  the  south  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  David, 
with  the  retaliations  he  practised  \xp6n  them,  were  but 
as  the  smoking  tail  of  an  expiring  firebrand,  iSa^xxx. 
For  henceforth  they  disappear  from  the  field  of  histoiy, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  remnant  somewhere  on 
Mount  Seir,  who  are  simply  mentioned  as  being  put 
to  the  rout  in  Hezekiah's  time  by  certain  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  and  finally  despoiled  of  their  territory,  1  Ch. 
iv.42,4a  So  that  the  Word  of  Grod  here  also  stood  fast; 
and  the  first  of  the  surrounding  tribes  who  impiously 
sought  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  cause  and 
people  of  God  were  likewise  the  first  to  lose  their  na- 
tional existence. 

In  an  earlier  article,  AoAO,  we  had  occasion  to 
show  that  this  name  was  rather  indicative  of  the  royal 
dignity  of  the  chief  of  the  Amalekites,  than  the  designa- 
tion of  any  individual  possessor  of  the  throne.  It  was 
used  in  a  similar  manner  to  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  Abimelech  among  the  Philistines ;  and  was 
itself  expressive  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  character  which 
was  cultivated  alike  by  prince  and  people.  [Students 
may  consult  particularly  Hengstenberg's  Authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch^  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  Enghsh  translation; 
also  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  vol.  iii.  p.  1, 

S.I.] 

AMA'NA  [conjirmaHon\  mentioned  as  a  mountun- 
top  in  Canticles  iv.  8,  apparently  one  of  the  Lebanon 
range,  and  supposed  by  some  also  to  be  the  same  with 
the  river  Abana,  2  Kl.  v.  12.  Possibly  the  mountain 
may  have  been  that  from  which  the  river  derived  both 
its  source  and  its  name.  But  this  is  matter  merely  of 
conjecture. 

AMARI'AH  [tpoken  of  by  Jehovah],  the  name  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  none  of  whom,  however,  at- 
tained to  eminence,  1  Ch.  vi.  7 ;  til.  62 ;  xxili.  io.fto. 

AM'ASA  [burden],  1.  A  son  of  Ithra,  or  Jether,  by 
Abigail,  the  sister  of  Zeruiah,  and  consequently  cousin 
of  Joab,  but  apparently  an  illegitimate  son,  as  it  is  not 
said  that  Abigail  was  the  wife  of  Ithra,  but  merely 
that  he  went  in  imto  her,  and  she  bore  him  Amasa,  2Sa. 
xvii.26.  In  the  passage  just  referred  to  the  father  is 
called  Ithra  an  Israelite,  while  in  1  Ch.  ii.  17  he  is 
designated  Jether  the  Ishmaelite.  Various  explanations 
have  been  given  of  this  discrepance  ;  and  among  later 
critics  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  regard  the  text  in 
Samuel  as  a  corruption ;  not  only  because  it  diffieiB  from 
the  reading  in  1  Chronicles,  but  because,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  father  having  been  an  Israelite,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  mentioning  it.  He  was, 
in  that  case,  oi!e  of  her  own  people  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  an  Ishmaelite,  this  was  so  peculiar  a  cir- 
cumstance that  it  naturally  called  for  remark.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  solution  may  be  the  correct  one ; 
yet  it  is  also  possible  that  the  name  of  Israelite  may 
have  been  appliecl  to  him  as  indicating  that  he  merely 
belonged  in  general  to  the  covenant  people,  not  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  particular ;  and  his  being  also  called  an 
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lakmaelite  may  denote,  what  the  word  Bometimes  indi- 
cates, Jo.  tUL  84,  that  he  followed  the  cuBtoms  and  man- 
ners of  the  Ishmaelites.  Though  he  was  an  Israelite  by 
biith,  he  was  an  Atab  by  his  mode  of  life ;  and  so,  his 
laraelitish  birth  might  on  this  account  also  require  to 
be  noted.  Anyhow,  it  is  clear  there  was  something 
irregular  and  unhappy  in  Amasa's  parentage  and  birth. 
And  one  can  easily  understand  how  this  may  have  led 
to  some  estrangement  between  him  and  his  mother's 
kindred,  and  how,  in  the  distractions  that  arose  in  the 
kingdom,  Amaaa  should  have  been  found  to  espouse  the 
opposite  side  from  that  which  was  headed  by  David  and 
the  sons  of  Zeniiah.  No  mention  is  made  of  him  in 
the  earlier  struggles  and  conflicts  of  David's  life ;  and, 
even  after  David  came  to  the  throne,  it  is  only  with  the 
outbreak  of  Absalom's  rebellion  that  he  ris^  into  notice, 
and  then  as  appointed  by  Absalom  to  the  chief  command 
of  his  army.  Absalom  would  not  have  thought  of  set- 
ting Amasa  so  high  in  office  unless  he  had  been  already 
known  as  a  man  of  superior  energy  and  valour ;  nor  is 
it  likely  he  could  have  got  him  to  accept  of  the  appoint- 
ment unless  there  had  been  some  secret  grudge  in  his 
bosom — a  conviction  of  his  merits  having  been  over- 
looked, or  his  person  treated  with  disregard,  by  David 
and  those  about  him.  To  David  himself  it  must  have 
been  an  affecting  thought,  that,  while  a  son  headed  the 
rebellion,  a  nephew  was  placed  over  the  forces  by  which 
it  was  hoped  to  carry  the  project  into  effect,  and  lay  at 
once  the  life  and  the  empire  of  David  in  the  dust.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  some  conviction  of  wrong,  or  at 
least  of  ungenerous  behaviour  towards  Amasa,  may 
have  had  its  share  in  the  motives  that  prompted  David, 
after  the  army  of  the  rebels  had  been  overthrown,  to 
hold  out  proposals  of  honour  and  advancement  to 
his  nephew.  He  then  at  last  recognized  Anuusa  as  liis 
kinsman,  and  sent  to  him  the  gracious  message,  ''Art 
thou  not  of  my  bone  and  of  my  flesh  ?  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  if  thou  be  not  captain  of  the  host  before 
me  continually,  in  the  room  of  Joab,"  2  Sa.  lix.  13.  Tliis, 
however,  was  a  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  for,  what- 
ever reasons  there  might  be  to  dispose  the  king  to  super- 
sede Joab  in  the  chief  conmiand,  certainly  Amasa,  fresh 
from  the  crime  of  an  active  participation  in  the  rebel- 
lion, which  had  shaken  the  kingdom  of  David  to  its 
very  foundation,  was  not  the  man  to  take  his  place.  Joab 
had  indeed  sinned  against  the  king's  conunand  regard- 
ing Absalom,  and  had  sorely  lacerated  the  parent's 
heart  by  violently  terminating  the  guilty  career  of  the 
son.  It  was  when  still  smarting  under  this  severe 
wound  that  David  sent  such  proposals  of  advancement 
to  Amasa ;  so  that  a  sense  of  injury  sustained  at  the 
hand  of  Joab,  as  well  as,  it  may  be,  a  consciousness  of 
former  injury  or  neglect  shown  to  Amasa,  tended  to 
produce  this  recoil  in  the  heart  of  the  king.  But  Joab 
proved  again  too  strong  for  his  master ;  he  saw  the  ad- 
verse turn  which  affairs  were  beginning  to  take;  and 
when  Sheba's  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Amasa,  who 
had  been  sent  to  quell  it,  was  slower  in  his  movements 
than  was  expected,  Joab  seized  the  opportunity,  when 
suspicions  were  entertained  of  his  faithfulness  or  energy, 
and  Amasa  himself  was  off  his  guard,  to  thrust  a  dagger 
into  his  heart,  2Sa.xx.fr-iO.  On  Joab's  part,  doubtless,  it 
was  a  most  unprincipled  and  cruel  act,  and  could  not 
but  call  forth  at  the  time  the  mournful  lamentation  of 
David,  as  it  afterwards  received  at  the  hands  of  Solomon 
its  meet  retribution.  Yet,  as  regards  Amasa  himself, 
when  we  think  of  the  countenance  he  had  given  to  the 


wicked  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  the  impious  attempt 
he  had  made  to  cast  to  the  ground  the  crown  set  by 
Crod  himself  on  the  head  of  David,  it  were  hard  to  say, 
without  other  evidence  of  godly  sorrow  and  repentance 
than  is  found  in  the  sacred  narrative,  that  Amasa  de- 
served a  better  fate.  Thousands  of  lives  had  been 
sacrificed  through  that  treachery  and  revolt  which  he 
abetted ;  and  unless  deep  contrition  had  penetrated  his 
soul,  condign  punishment,  rather  than  the  most  marked 
promotion,  was  tlie  kind  of  treatment  he  had  reason  to 
expect.  Still,  if  such  punishment  was  to  have  been 
awarded,  it  should  have  been  administered  in  another 
manner,  and  inflicted  by  a  different  hand. 

2.  Amasa,  the  name  of  an  Ephraimite  chief,  who 
earnestly  urged  the  dismissal  of  the  prisoners  whom 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  had  brought  captive  from  Judah, 
2Ch.xxvlil.l?. 

AMAS'AI,  probably  a  variation  of  the  name 
Amasa.  It  is  used  of  at  least  four  different  persons, 
but  of  whom  nothing  very  particular  is  known,  i  cb.  xU. 
18  ;  vi.  26 ;  xy.  24 ;  2  Ch.  xxU.  12. 

AMAZI'AH  [atrengUiened  of  the  Lord],  1.  llie  name 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah — the  son  of  Joash.  He 
reigned  twenty-ftve  years,  from  about  B.C.  838  to  809. 
His  reign  was  of  a  very  mixed  description,  both  as  to  the 
measures  pursued  under  it  and  the  results  with  which 
they  were  attended.  His  first  step  of  a  pubUc  nature 
was  to  punish  those  who  had  conspired  and  murdered 
his  father ;  and  in  this  part  of  his  procedure  he  is  com- 
mended for  his  justice,  as  taking  vengeance  only  upon 
the  guilty.and  sparing  their  cliildren,  who  had  no  par- 
ticipation in  the  crime.  When  he  found  himself  finnly 
seated  upon  the  throne,  he  set  about  reducing  the 
£domites  to  obedience ;  for  during  the  miserable  admi- 
nistration of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  these 
had  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  Judah,  and  had  doubt- 
less often  been  renewing  their  predatory  incursions  into 
the  Jewish  territory.  So  feeble,  however,  had  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  become,  that  Amaziah  was  afraid  to  ven- 
ture on  this  undertaking  with  such  forces  as  he  could 
raise  among  his  own  people ;  and  he  hired  with  an 
hundred  talents  of  silver  an  hundred  thousand  ti-oops 
from  the  king  of  Israel.  It  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  a  strictly  mercenary  army  employed  by  the 
covenant  people.  And  it  was  in  itself  a  false  step ;  for 
it  necessarily  brought  the  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a 
dangerous  alliance  with  the  corrupt  court  of  Israel,  and 
placed  the  one  in  a  kind  of  dependence  upon  the  other. 
A  prophet,  therefore,  remonstrated  against  it,  fore- 
warned Amaziah  of  the  certain  withdrawal  of  the  divine 
favour  if  he  leaned  upon  such  auxiliaries,  and  assured 
him  of  success  if  he  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  went  for- 
ward with  the  resources  which  were  more  properly  his 
own.  In  compliance  with  this  counsel,  he  dismissed 
the  Israelitish  troops,  who  were  greatly  offended  at  the 
treatment  they  met  witii,  and  revenged  themselves  by 
spreading  havoc  and  desolation  through  various  cities 
on  their  way  back.  Amaziah,  however,  succeeded  in 
his  expedition :  the  Edomites  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  with  the  loss  altogether  of 
twenty  thousand  men ;  and  their  chief  city,  Selah  (or 
Petra),  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Jewish  soldiers. 
But  while  on  the  field  of  battle  he  prevailed,  he  was 
himself  conquered  by  the  idolatry  of  Edom.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  God  of  his  fathers  had  given  him  a  dis- 
tinguishing token  of  his  favour  and  efiicient  help,  he  fell 
off  from  Ms  allegiance,  and  did  service  to  the  gods  of 
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his  prostrate  enemies.  It  was  a  display  of  weakness 
and  inconstancy  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for, 
unless  it  were  from  the  false  policy — of  which  too  many 
examples  have  been  given  in  later  times — of  seeking  to 
conciliate  the  conquered  to  his  sway  by  paying  homage 
to  their  superstitions.  On  this  second^  and  still  worse 
defection  from  the  right  path,  a  prophet  again  came  to 
him  with  the  word  of  admonition,  reproving  him  for  the 
palpable  folly  of  '^  seeking  after  gods,  which  could  not 
deliver  their  own  people  out  of  his  hand."  But  Amaziah, 
elated  with  success,  and  confident  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
policy,  refused  now  to  listen  to  the  friendly  monitor 
who  spake  to  him — even  threatened  him  with  chastise- 
ment if  he  should  persist  in  his  remonstrances ;  and  was 
left  to  know  in  bitter  experience  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb, that  "  He  who  hardeneth  his  heart  shall  fall  into 
mischief."  Such,  the  dishonoured  prophet  assured  him, 
would  be  the  case.  "  He  knew,"  he  said,  "that  Grod  had 
determined  to  destroy  him,  because  he  had  not  hearkened 
to  the  counsel  given  him."  And  so  it  proved ;  for,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  Amaziah  sent  a  challenge  to  Joash, 
the  king  of  Israel,  the  ground  of  which  is  not  stated, 
though  it  probably  arose  out  of  the  exasperation  pro- 
duced by  Amaziah's  treatment  of  the  forces  he  had 
hired  from  Joash,  and  the  disorders  that  followed. 
Joash,  however,  was  rather  disinclined  to  enter  into 
direct  conflict  with  Judah,  and,  by  a  parable,  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  Amaziah  from  his  purpose  :  but  in 
vain.  The  king  of  Judah  was  bent  on  measuring  his 
strength  with  the  king  of  Israel ;  and,  doing  so  without 
any  just  cause,  and  in  defiance  of  the  counsel  af  Heaven, 
he  was  smitten  before  his  adversary,  and  was  carried 
by  Joash  in  triumph  into  his  own  city,  Jerusalem. 
Amaziah  had  his  life  spared ;  for  Joash  was  satisfied 
with  having  thoroughly  humbled  him,  and  returned 
from  Jerusalem  with  much  treasure  and  a  number  of 
hostages.  But  the  kingdom  never  recovered,  in  Ama- 
ziah's time,  the  blow  thus  inflicted  upon  it;  and  he 
himself  at  last  fell,  like  his  father,  a  victim  to  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  his  life.  He  appears  to  have 
got  notice  of  it  in  time  to  flee  to  Lachish ;  but  the  con- 
spirators followed  him  thither,  and  despatched  him.  He 
was  buried  in  Jerusalem :  2KL  xIt.  ,  2Ch.  xxi?. 

2.  Amaziah,  a  priest  in  the  house  of  the  golden  calf 
at  Bethel,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  only  thing 
besides  recorded  of  him  is  the  offence  he  took  at  the  re- 
proofs and  predictions  of  the  prophet  Amos,  whom  he 
would  fain  have  silenced,  or  remanded  to  his  native 
country,  as  one  spreading  disaffection  against  the 
king's  government.  The  interference  of  Amaziah  only 
drew  from  the  prophet  a  fresh  rebuke,  and  a  solemn 
denunciation  of  coming  judgment  upon  him,  and 
upon  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  Am.  Tii.  lo.  17. 

AMBASSADOR,  a  person  formally  deputed  by  a 
king  or  state  to  carry  some  message  of  importance,  or 
transact  some  official  business  in  the  name  of  the  party 
he  represents.  From  the  comparatively  isolated  posi- 
tion of  ancient  Israel,  and  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  surrounding  countries,  the  employment  of 
ambassadors  could  not  be  a  stated  or  even  very  fre- 
quent practice;  but  circumstances  did  occasionally 
.arise  which  led  to  its  adoption,  as  when  David  sent 
ambassadors  to  Hanun,  king  of  the  Amorites,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  ascension  to  tlie  throne,  and 
Hiram  for  a  like  purpose  sent  them  to  Solomon,  2Sa.  x.  2 ; 
ikLt.i.  Sometimes  they  were  sent  both  from  and 
to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  on  more  question- 


able errands — ^for  conducting  negotiations  that  should 
not  have  been  entered  into;  but,  for  whatever  purpoee 
sent,  it  always  was  the  part  of  an  ambassador  to  per- 
sonate the  authority  he  represented,  and  the  reception 
given  or  withheld  from  him  was  necessarily  regarded 
aa  virtually  given  or  withheld  in  respect  to  the  party 
whose  representative  he  was. 

The  wurd  occurs  but  once  in  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture, 2CO.T.20.  and  is  there  employed  by  the  apostle 
Paul  to  designate  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  office 
exercised  by  him  and  all  properly  qualified  preachers 
of  the  gospel.  They  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  in 
his  stead  and  on  God's  behalf,  beseeching  all  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.  It  presents  a  striking  xiew  of  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  an  evangelical  ministry,  and 
should  have  its  eflfect  in  imparting  gravity,  seriousness, 
and  fidelity  to  those  who  exercise  it,  as  well  as  awaken- 
ing earnest  consideration  and  ready  acquiescence  from 
those  among  whom  it  is  exerciBed. 

AMBER.     See  Chaamil. 

AMEN,  a  Hebrew  word,  transferred  first  to  the 
Greek,  then  to  the  Latin,  whence  it  has  passed  into 
most  modem  languages.  Commonly  it  is  regarded  as 
primarily  an  adjective,  signifying  firm,  faiihfvly  9ure, 
as  when  used  by  the  glorified  Redeemer  in  Re.  iii  14, 
where  he  styles  himself  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and 
true  witness."  But  even  here  it  may  be  quite  fitly 
taken  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  verily ;  aa  also  in 
Is.  Ixv.  16,  where  it  is  employed  as  an  epithet,  the 
God  of  the  verily.  The  verily,  He  who  is  absolutely 
and  emphatically  such,  as  Hengstenberg  has  justly  re- 
marked, "is  He  who  in  all  he  says,  whether  in  dis- 
closing the  depths  of  the  heart,  or  in  giving  forth 
threatemngs  and  promises,  can  always  add  with  the 
fullest  right  the  verily;  while,  in  regard  to  everything 
that  a  short-sighted  man  may  speak,  there  constantly 
goes  along  with  it  a  mark  of  interrogation,  and  the 
more  so,  indeed,  the  more  confidently  he  speaks." 
Hence,  it  is  very  frequently  used  by  our  Lord,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  those  utterances  which  refer- 
red to  the  deeper  things  of  God,  or  the  things  which 
were  apt  to  awaken  the  incredulity,  if  not  the  opposi- 
tion, of  flesh  and  blood.  On  this  account,  also,  it  oc- 
curs most  frequently,  and  often  in  a  reduplicated  form 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  records  more  of  such  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  tlian  any  of  the  others.  In  its 
more  common  and  popular  use,  its  object  is  to  express 
an  assured  belief  of .  something  that  has  been  spoken, 
whether  by  one's  self  or  by  another,  or  the  earnest 
desire  and  expectation  of  something  that  has  been 
announced;  therefore  importing,  so  it  i$,  or  ao  be  it. 
It  is  hence  fitly  used  at  the  close  of  a  prayer,  or  by  way 
of  response  to  the  prayers  presented  by  others ;  in  which 
there  is  no  difference  among  Christians,  except  in  re- 
gard to  the  extent  to  which  the  responsive  Amen — 
whether  with  suppressed  or  distinctly  uttered  acquies- 
cence—should be  admitted  in  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary— a  difference,  at  most,  but  of  form. 

AMETHYST,   the   Greek  term   ('A/i^^utrToj),   for 

the  Heb.  ntSiK,  and  thence  derived  into  the  English, 

TT :  - 
and  other  modem  languages.  The  stone  so  designated 
was  one  of  those  which  entered  into  the  high-priest's 
breastplate — the  ninth  in  number ;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  some  imagined  property  in 
regard  to  dreams  (the  Heb.  root  signifying  to  dream)f 
as  the  Greek  did  in  regard  to  dmnkenness.    The  stone 
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BO  called,  like  the  herb  of  the  same  name,  was  con- 
ceived to  act  as  a  sort  of  charm  against  intoxication, 
and  wine- bibbers  are  reported  to  have  usually  worn  it 
about  their  necks.  Of  course,  it  was  from  no  such 
ideas  that  the  stone  in  question  was  admitted  into  the 
sacred  breastplate ;  but  merely  from  its  having  a  re- 
cognized place  among  the  precious  gems. 

The  amethyst  is  a  transparent  gem,  exhibiting  a 
sort  of  purple  appearance,  composed  partly  of  a  strong 
blue  and  of  a  deep  red,  but  these  variously  propor- 
tioned, and  the  purple  accordingly  presenting  di£^rent 
tinges  from  the  violet  to  the  rose  colour.  The  oriental 
amethyst  is  by  much  the  hardest  and  most  valuable 
species  of  this  gem ;  it  is  even  the  hardest  substance 
known,  next  to  the  diamond.  The  ground  of  its  com- 
position is  alumina,  intermingled  with  small  propor- 
tions of  iron  and  silica,  whence  it  is  closely  related  to 
the  sapphire.  The  European  or  western  amethyst  is 
not  much  harder  than  crystal,  and  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
rock-crystal,  or  variety  of  quartz.  This  species  is  to 
be  found  in  considerable  abimdimce  in  most  countries 
of  Europe,  and  is  that  which,  both  in  ancient  and 
mo^lem  times,  has  been  most  frequently  employed  for 
articles  of  jewellery.  To  which  kind  that  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high- priest  belonged,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

AMMIN'ADAB  [people  of  liberality,  bounteous], 
occurs — to  say  nothing  of  its  occasional  appearance 
in  some  genealogical  tables,  i  Ch.  tI.  22 ;  zr.  lo — ^as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  the  father  of 
Elisheba,  who  became  the  wife  of  Aaron ;  and  in  Ca. 
vi.  12  the  chariots  of  Amminadab  are  spoken  of  ap- 
parently as  an  image  of  fervent  action  and  lightning 
speed.  It  is  probable  there  was  some  person  of  that 
name  who  gave  occasion  to  the  proverbial  use  of  the 
expression,  but  no  trace  is  found  of  him  in  history. 

AM'MON  [originally  Ben  Ammi,  Oe.  xix.  38.  son  of 
my  relative,  then  for  the  descendants  Bbne  Aumon, 
Children  of  Amuon,  or  Ammonites],  the  descendants 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Lot.  Oe.  xlr,  38.  Their  original 
territory,  after  they  became  a  people,  lay  toward  the 
east  of  Palestine,  beyond  the  river  Jabbok,  having  the 
possessions  of  Keuben  and  Gad  upon  the  west,  and 
those  of  Moab  on  the  south,  bounded  by  the  river 
Amon.  It  would  apt>ear,  however,  that  they  were  not 
the  original  occupants  of  the  region,  but  wrested  it 
from  the  Zamzummim,  a  race  of  giants,  De.  U.  20, 
and  thereafter  settled  down  in  it,  and  grew  into  a  con- 
siderable people.  The  Israelites  approached  the  border 
of  their  territory,  when  on  their  way  to  the  possession 
of  Canaan,  but  did  not  actually  interfere  with  any 
part  of  it — at  least  with  no  part  that  at  the  time  was 
held  by  them;  though  a  portion  of  what  was  taken 
from  the  Amorites — that,  namely,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Amon  and  Jabbok — was  afterwards  claimed  as 
by  right  theirs,  Ju.  xi  12.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  efforts  that  were 
made  by  the  tribes  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan  to 
oppose  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  and  crush  their 
hopes  of  entering  the  land  of  Canaan.  Eor,  in  the 
prohibition  laid  down  by  Moses  as  to  receiving  the 
Ammonites  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
stated  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition,  that  ''they  had 
not  met  them  with  bread  and  water  by  the  way,  when 
the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egj'pt;"  not  only  so,  but  ''had 
hirexL**  that  is,  had  gone  along  with  Moab  and  Midian 
in   hiring  "against   them   Balaam,  the  son   of  Beor, 
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to  curse  them."  On  this  account  they  were  not  to  be 
received  into  the  congregation  till  the  tenth  generation; 
De.  xxiU.  3,  which  is  further  explained  by  saying  in  ver.  6, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  prosperity 
all  thy  days  for  ever" — a  perpetual  interdict.  And  so 
the  matter  was  understood  in  Nehemiah's  time ;  for  it 
is  there  recorded  that  on  a  certain  day  "they  read  in  the 
book  of  Moses  in  the  audience  of  the  people;  and 
therein  it  was  found  written  that  the  Ammonite  and 
the  Moabite  should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  for  ever,"  No.  xiii.  1.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
however,  if  this  exclusion  was  intended  to  bar  the  way 
against  their  participating  in  any  measure  in  the 
blessing  of  Israel.  The  ancient  Jewish  writers  cer- 
tainly did  not  so  understand  it;  they  considered  the 
prohibition  only  as  referring  to  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, not  to  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the  bond 
and  blessing  of  the  covenant ;  and  justified  their  view 
both  by  the  case  of  Ruth,  and  by  the  general  principles 
of  the  theocracy.  They  said,  as  quoted  by  Ainsworth 
on  De.  xxiii.  3,  "All  heathens  whosoever,  when  they 
become  proselytes,  and  have  taken  upon  them  all  the 
commandments  which  are  in  the  law ;  likewise  bond- 
servants when  they  are  made  free,  lo!  they  are  as 
Israelites  in  all  respects,  Nu.  iy.  I5,  and  it  is  lawful  for 
them  to  come  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  imme- 
diately. And  the  proselyte  or  freed  man  may  marry 
a  daughter  of  Israel ;  and  the  Israelite  may  marry  her 
that  is  a  proselyte  or  made  free ;  except  of  f oiu>  people 
only,  which  are  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  and  Egypt; 
for  these  people,  when  any  of  them  becometh  a  prose- 
lyte, he  is  an  Israelite  in  all  respects,  save  in  the  case 
of  entering  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  The 
Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  are  forbidden  for  ever — 
the  males,  but  not  the  females.  We  have  it  as  a  tra- 
dition from  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  Anunonite  is  the 
male,  and  the  Moabite  is  the  male,  that  is  forbidden 
for  ever  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Israel,  though  it  be  his 
son's  son,  to  the  world's  end.  But  an  Ammonitess 
and  a  Moabitess  are  lawfiil  immediately,  as  the  other 
people."  According  to  this  view,  which  seems  to  be 
grounded  in  reason,  and  supported  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, what  is  meant  by  entering  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  is  complete  identification  as  a  people, 
admission  to  a  place  and  standing  as  members  of  the 
conmionwealth  of  Israel:  this  is  what  was  to  be  re- 
fused to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  so  long  as  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  Israel  stood,  but  without  pre- 
judice to  the  reception  of  believing  individuals  to  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  covenant. 

In  reality,  however,  the  Ammonites,  as  a  people,  were 
as  little  disposed  to  ask,  as  the  Israelites  to  give,  a  com- 
mon participation  in  national  honours  and  advantages. 
The  unbrotherly  and  hostile  spirit  which  they  evinced 
at  the  outset  was  transmitted  as  a  heritage  to  future 
generations,  and  exploded  in  many  fierce  encounters. 
Shortly  after  the  children  of  Israel  had  entered  on  their 
new  possessions,  they  were  assailed,  and  kept  for  a 
time  in  a  sort  of  bondage,  by  the  Ammonites,  in  con- 
junction with  the  people  of  Moab  and  Amalek,  Ju.  iu.  13. 
The  oppression  proved  but  temporary,  as  the  enemies 
were  again  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  But  at  a 
subsequent  period,  probably  about  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  and  as  a  chastisement  to  Israel  for  their  spiritual 
defections,  the  Ammonites  again  rose  to  the  ascendant, 
at  least  in  respect  to  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  pressed  heavily  upon  them.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
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that  the  iBraelites,  in  the  depth  of  their  distress,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Jephthah,  whose  sinister  birth  and  some- 
what lawless  character  would,  but  for  the  emergency 
of  the  time,  have  disposed  them  to  shun  any  intimate 
connection  with  him.  When  he  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Israelltish  host,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  demanding  to  know  the  grounds 
of  his  quarrel  with  the  covenant  people ;  which  was  an- 
swered by  calling  to  remembrance  an  alleged  wrong 
that  was  sustained  by  Ammon  at  the  hands  of  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt — ^the 
seizure,  already  referred  to,  of  a  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory. This  charge  was  repelled  by  Jephthah,  in  a  de- 
tailed recital  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  Israel's 
progress  toward  Canaan,  and  of  the  exact  position  of  the 
Ammonites  at  the  time  as  to  the  portion  of  territory  in 
question.  The  matter,  therefore,  came  to  a  conflict,  in 
which  the  Ammonites  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  Jo.  xt 
But  in  process  of  time  the  old  spirit  again  revived.  In 
the  age  of  Haul  the  Ammonites  appear  among  the  ene- 
mies over  whom  he  giuned  decisive  victories,  i  Sa.  xi.  ii ; 
and  though  David  endeavoured  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  them,  he  so  completely  failed  in  his  de- 
sign, that  it  was  from  them  he  received  some  of  his 
greatest  provocations  and  deadliest  assaults,  2Sa.x.;  Pa. 
ixMiii.  7;  and  from  him,  in  return,  that  they  met  with 
their  most  dreadful  castigation  and  humiliating  reverse, 
28a.  xU.  2&-S1.  Still,  they  were  not  wholly  subdued.  Even 
in  the  next  reign  they  had  so  far  regained  their  posi- 
tion that  Solomon  obtained  some  of  his  many  wives 
from  them ;  and  receiving  these — ^not  like  Ruth,  humble 
converts  to  the  truth  of  God,  but  with  all  their  idolatry 
cleaving  to  them — he  reared  for  them,  in  defiance  of  all 
reason  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  theocracy,  ''a  temple 
to  Molech,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon," 
1 KL  xi.  7.  In  the  eye  of  Heaven  this  was  the  saddest  victory 
ever  gained  by  the  Ammonites  over  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  the  inflictions 
of  its  righteous  displeasure.  The  rending  of  the  king- 
dom soon  followed,  and  the  permanent  depression  of  the 
house  of  David.  During  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Ammonites  from  time  to  time  renewed 
their  hostility ;  though,  from  their  diminished  strength, 
they  rather  aided  the  attempts  of  others  than  made  any 
vigorous  assaults  of  their  own,  2  Ch.  xx. ;  Je.  xlix.  i ;  Am.  1. 13; 
E«e.  XXV.  3-6 ;  and,  at  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
they  showed  their  spite  by  endeavouring,  though  in 
vain,  to  arrest  the  building  of  the  temple.  Some  of  the 
exiled  Jews  had  found  refuge  among  them  during  the  dis- 
persion, and,  it  would  seem,  had  intermarried  with  them ; 
so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heathen  leaven, 
which  it  cost  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  such  difficulty  to  get 
purged  out,  was  derived  from  this  quarter,  Ear.  x. ;  Ne.  xill. 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  vari- 
ous battles  were  fought  with  them,  in  which  success 
was  chiefly  on  the  Jewish  side ;  but  amid  the  changes 
that  ensued,  first  under  the  Grecian,  then  under  the 
Roman  supremacy,  the  Ammonites,  in  common  with 
the  smaller  tribes  in  their  neighboiu*hood,  lost  their 
independent  position,  and  gradually  became  amalgam- 
ated with  the  general  Arab  population.  In  Origen's 
time  their  country  was  comprised  under  the  common 
title  of  Arabia. 

AM'NON  [faithfuJ]^  David's  eldest  son,  by  Ahinoam 
the  Jezreelitess.  He  was  bom  at  Hebron.  Nothing 
is  recorded  of  him  except  his  atrocious  conduct  toward 
his  half-sister  Tamar,  which  cost  him  his  life,  2  s«.  xiii 


t4, 29.  The  circumstances  connected  with  it  and  his  own 
unhappy  end,  are  noticed  under  Absalom. 

A'MON  [workman,  architect],  was  borne  as  a  name 
by  various  persons,  two  of  whom  are  little  more  than 
mentioned,  i  Ki.  xxii.  28 ;  2Ch.  xvUi.  25 ;  Ke.  Tii.  69,  and  a  third 
is  only  mentioned  to  his  discredit.  This  was  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Judah. 
His  reign  commenced  about  B.o.  644,  and  ended  miser- 
ably in  the  course  of  two  years.  In  his  personal  conduct 
and  public  administration  he  followed  the  worse,  not  the 
later  and  better  part  of  his  father's  procedure,  restoring 
idolatiy  in  its  most  obnoxious  form,  and  with  its  wonted 
abominations.  His  servants  conspired  against  him,  on 
what  grounds  is  not  stated,  and  killed  him  in  the  palace ; 
but  the  people  of  the  land,  not  participating  in  their  views, 
conspired  in  turn  and  slew  the  murderers,  2  Ei.  xxi.  19-so. 

A'MON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities. 
The  references  to  it  in  Scripture  are  somewhat 
obscured  to  the  English  reader  by  the  word,  through 
an  old  misapprehension,  being  unfortunately  trans- 
lated, instead  of  being  taken  as  a  proper  name.  Thus, 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  "Behold,  I  will  punish  the  multitude 
of  No" — should  be,  "Behold,  I  will  punish  Amon 
of  No'* — the  god  that  was  peculiarly  worshipped 
there;  after  which  naturally  follows  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt  generally,  as  alike  doomed  to  severe  chastise- 
ment. So,  again,  in  Nahum  iii.  8,  "Art  thou  better 
than  populous  No?"  is  properly,  "Art  thou  better  than 
No- Amon  ? " — the  city  which  was  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Amon,  Exe.  xxx.  is.  No  is  the  same  as  Thebes,  where, 
it  is  well  known,  the  deity  whom  the  Greeks  compared 
or  identified  with  their  Jupiter  was  worshipped  with 
much  devotion.  They  called  him  Ammon  or  Jupiter- 
Ammon ;  but  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  is 
written  Amn  or  Amn-Re  (Amon  the  Sun),  and  was 
supposed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  human  form  with  a  ram's  head. 
But  this,  though  still  often  repeated,  has  been  proved 
by  the  more  accurate  investigations  of  modem  times  to 
be  a  mistake.  It  was  the  god  Neph,  sometimes  written 
Kneph,  and  by  the  Greeks  Chnoubis,  who  was  so  repre- 
sented, and  the  proper  seat  of  whose  worship  was  not 
Thebes,  but  Meroe,  and  who  abo  had  a  famous  oracle 
in  the  Lybian  desert.  The  Amon  of  Thebes,  "king  of 
gods,"  as  he  was  called,  always  had  the  form  simply  of 
a  man  assigned  him,  and  in  one  of  the  characters  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  appears  to  have  been  virtually 
identified  with  the  sun,  in  another  with  the  Egyptian 
Pan  (Wilkinson's  Manners  and  CtutotM  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, ch.  xiii.)  Being  represented  as  the  king  of  gods, 
and  holding  a  supreme  place  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
we  can  easily  understand  why  he  should  have  been 
specially  mentioned  in  Scripture  when  the  gods  of 
Egypt  are  singled  out  for  vengeance.  The  worship  paid 
him,  like  that  of  the  worship  generally  which  was  cele- 
brated in  Egypt,  partook  of  much  that  was  impure,  as 
well  as  frivolous  and  absurd. 

AM'ORITE  [more  properly  Emorite  (Sept.  •A/io/J- 
jtatoC),  probably  meaning  mountaineer],  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and,  indeed,  by  much  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  original  tribes  that  inhabited  the  land 
of  Canaan  before  the  Israelitish  conquest.  The  terri- 
tory they  occupied  lay  toward  the  south,  and  so  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham  they  were  met  with  about 
Hebron  and  Hazezon- tamar.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  they  are  represented  as  having  five  kings, 
whose  respective  seats  were  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Jar- 
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mnth,  Lachiah,  and  Eglon,  Jo«.  s.  6 ;  aud  they  had  also 
poasefued  themselves  of  considerable  territory  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  where  Bihon  and  Og  latterly 
reigned.  No.  xxl  si* 84.  Partly  from  being  so  numerous 
and  powerful  a  tribe,  and  partly  also  from  their  occu- 
pying that  portion  of  the  Canaanitish  territory  with 
which  the  covenant  people  came  into  earliest  and  closest 
contact,  the  Amorites  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if 

I  they  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  land,  Oo.  x?.  IG ; 
xlYiil. «;  Oe.  L :».  And  their  strength  and  valour,  as  well 
as  numerical  greatness,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Amos:  *'  I  destroyed  the  Amorite  before  them, 
whose  height  was  like  the  height  of  the  cedars,  and  he 
was  strong  as  the  oaks,"  ch.  iL  e. 

,  The  Amorites  were  the  descendants  of  £mor,  the 

fourth  son  of  Canaan,  and  seem  early  to  have  attained  to 
a  bad  pre-eminence  among  the  Canaanite  progeny,  for 
the  corrupt  and  dissolute  manners  which  distinguished 
the  race.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  their  iniquity  was  em- 
phatically noticed,  though  it  had  not  become  full,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  who  inhabited  the  fertile  plain  where 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood ;  and  these,  for  a  warning 
to  the  rest,  were  made  monuments  of  divine  judgment. 
What  effect  the  warning  might  have  had  at  the  time, 
or  how  far  its  voice  may  have  reached,  we  have  no  par- 
ticular means  of  ascertaining,  as  the  chosen  seed  were 

I  soon  afterwards  entirely  removed  from  the  region.  But 
at  the  period  when  they  returned,  under  the  divine  giud- 
ance,  to  get  possession  of  the  land,  we  are  distinctly  in- 
formed that  the  rankest  corruptions  had  again  taken  root 
amongst  the  Amorites,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants, 
and  that  the  time  of  retribution  had  come.  That  portion 
of  them,  however,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  land  properly  destined  for 

I  the  children  of  Israel,  were  not  necessarily  included  in 
the  doom  which  was  pronounced  upon  the  occupants  of 
Canaan,  and  might  have  been  spared,  if  they  had  lis- 
tened to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  discretion.  Moses, 
on  approaching  their  territory,  sent  a  message  to  Silion, 

'  king  of  Heshbon,  simply  requesting  permission  to  pass 
unmolested  through  his  borders.  But  this  was  sternly 
refused,  and  all  the  forces  of  Sihon  were  presently 
gathered  together  to  cut  off  the  host  of  Israel.  It  ended, 
however,  in  the  destruction  of  Sihon  and  his  people,  as 
a  similar  conflict  shortly  afterwaitls  also  terminated  with 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  the  other  chief  of  that  section  of  the 

I  Amorites ;  and  the  tract  of  country,  thus  cleared  of  its 
former  occupants,  was  divided  among  the  tribes  of  Keu- 
ben,  Manasseh,  and  Gad,  as  being  peculiarly  suited  for 
the  pasturage  of  cattle,  in  which  they  were  richer  tlian 
the  other  tribes,  Nu.  xxxu.  This  was  done  at  their  o^^ii 
request,  and  in  connection  with  many  protestations  on 
their  part,  and  solemn  vows  exacted  from  them,  that 
they  would  remain  faithful  to  covenant  engagements, 
2nd  consider  themselves  one  with  tlieir  brethren  in 
wonhip  and  polity,  notwithstanding  the  natural  boun- 
dary-line of  the  Jordan  lying  between  them,  Jos.xxii. 
But  in  the  result  it  turned  out  rather  unfavourable  to 
the  higher  interests  of  the  portion  of  the  people  located 
there.  Their  greater  distance  from  the  sanctuary — their 
more  isolated  position  in  respect  to  their  brethren,  and 
greater  exposure  to  heathen  and  warlike  neighbours  on 
the  east  and  south,  tended  to  keep  them  morally  low^er 

'      than  the  rest  of  the  tribes — excepting  Dan,  upon  the 
extreme  north — and  subjected  them  also  to  more  fre- 
quent hostile  incursions. 
The  Amorites  within  the  bounds  of  Canaan  proper, 


headed  by  their  five  kings  and  subordinate  chiefs,  made 
a  stout  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Israelites;  but 
without  avail :  their  time  had  at  length  come,  and  no 
power  or  resources  at  their  command  could  save  them. 
They  were  not,  indeed,  utterly  exterminated ;  but  they 
henceforth  existed  only  in  fragments  or  detached  poi^ 
tions,  and  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  Jo.  i.  34-36^  Occasional  skirmishesy 
it  would  seem,  still  took  place  between  them  and  their 
conquerors ;  for  it  is  noted  in  Samuel's  time,  as  a  thing 
distinctive  of  the  period,  that  there  was  then  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Amorites,  i  Sa.  Tii.  14.  This  was  not 
equally  characteristic  of  the  age  that  followed ;  for  the 
Gibeonites,  who  were  of  the  stock  of  the  Amorites, 
were  so  severely  and  unjustly  dealt  with  by  Saul  that 
a  divine  judgment  was  afterwards  sent  to  avenge 
it,  2Sa.xxL;  and  David  made  war  upon  the  Jebuaites, 
another  section  of  the  old  Amorite  race,  and  wrested  the 
stronghold  of  Zion  out  of  their  hand,  2S*.  ▼.o-9.  It  was 
from  one  of  these — Araunah,  the  Jebusite — that  David 
afterwards  obtained  the  site  for  the  future  temple  {see 
Aba  ON  ah).  The  last  notice  that  occurs  of  them  is  one 
given  in  connection  with  the  reign  of  Solomon,  to  the 
effect  that  he  imposed  a  tribute  upon  them,  along 
with  the  remnants  of  the  other  native  tribes  still  exist- 
ing in  the  land,  i  Ki.  ix.  ao.  They  must  by  that  time  have 
become  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  thenceforth 
ceased  to  be  regarded,  or  at  least  taken  notice  of,  as  a 
separate  people. 

AlAOS   [t>i:y,  burden],  the  Prophet  of  Tekoa,  a 

T 

town  of  Judah,  formed  one  of  that  remarkable  group 
of  prophets  who  appeared  during,  and  shortly  after 
the  reign  of  Uzziah  [Hosea,  Isaiah,  MicahJ.  Of  his 
2)er8onsd  condition  and  history,  our  information,  though 
it  embraces  only  a  few  leading  facts,  is  larger  than 
in  the  case  of  some  other  of  the  prophets.  For  these 
ancient  men  of  God  were  truly  worthy  of  tlie  name. 
With  tliem  God  was  all  in  all;  and  ever3rthing  per- 
sonal to  themselves  was  kept  in  the  back -ground, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  might  help  to  illustrate  the 
message  with  which  they  were  intrusted. 

I.  Character  of  the  times :  national  sint  and  dan^ 
ger». — Amos  appeared  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  history 
of  Israel.  The  virgin  daughter  of  Israel  had  fallen. 
With  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  the  nation  had  passed  away.  Indeed,  before  Solo- 
mon died  the  seeds  of  national  dissolution  had  been 
scattered  abroad ;  and  they  had  ever  since  been  rising 
and  ripening  into  an  abundant  harvest  of  evils.  The 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Judah,  viewed  only  in 
its  political  aspect,  was  in  itself  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
pre-eminence  which  David  had  won  for  Israel  over  all 
the  surrounding  nation&  His  kingdom,  divided  against 
itself,  was  no  longer  formidable ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  succession  of  revolts,  on  the  part  of  the  tribes 
he  had  subdued,  reduced  it  again  within  its  ancient 
narrow  boundaries.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  ten  tribes  was  followed  by  results  still 
more  fatal.  In  order  to  maintain  their  political  inde- 
pendence of  Judah  and  of  the  house  of  David,  it  was 
necessary  to  break  up  the  religious  unity  which  was 
represented  and  maintained  by  the  one  temple,  and  the 
great  annual  gatherings  of  all  the  males  of  Israel 
\aithin  its  walls.  By  withdrawing  the  ten  tribes  from 
the  place  in  which  Jehovah  had  specially  chosen  to 
set  his  name,  and  erecting  two  rival  sanctuaries  at 
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Dan  and  Bethel,  where,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
second  commandment,  Jehovah  was  worshipped  under 
an  animal  form,  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  while 
apparently  3rielding  only  to  the  demands  of  political 
necessity,  struck  with  ^tal  effect  at  the  ascendency 
and  free  action  of  those  religious  feelings  and  convic- 
tious,  which,  though  often  ignored  by  the  mere  poli- 
tician, are  the  only  stable  foundation  on  which  can  be 
reared  the  glory  or  happiness  of  a  nation.  Nor  were 
the  fatal  results  of  the  measures  of  Jeroboam  confined 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  people  of  Judah, 
though  still  clinging  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  their 
religious  worship,  and  still  faithful  to  the  divinely 
chosen  house  of  David,  could  not,  and  did  not  remain 
uncontaminated  by  the  evil  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  brethren.  Among  them,  too,  the  worship 
on  the  high  places  superseded  in  a  great  measure  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  Zion;  and  at  last,  even  the 
abominations  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  were  imported 
from  the  northern  kingdom,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  family  of  Ahab,  with  which  the  house 
of  David  had  foolishly  and  sinfully  entered  into  close 
alliance.  Thus  the  house  of  Israel,  in  both  its  branches, 
sank  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they  lost  almost  entirely 
their  distinctive  character  as  God's  chosen  people,  and 
He  was  compelled  to  say  of  them,  as  He  does  by  the 
mouth  of  tlie  prophet  Amos,  '*  Are  ye  not  as  children  of 
the  Ethiopians  unto  me,  0  children  of  Israel  ?"  Am.  ix.  7. 
But  God  did  not  cast  away  his  people  whom  He  fore- 
knew. From  the  regions  of  the  north  He  stirred  up  a 
mighty  nation,  and  called  it  to  his  foot,  and  bade  it 
execute  his  wrath  upon  apostate  Israel.  And  within 
Israel  He  caused  the  voice  of  the  prophet  again  to  be 
heard  with  power;  by  the  mouth  of  his  servants  he 
laid  bare  his  people's  sin,  pointed  to  the  overhanging 
cloud  of  wrath  which  was  ready  to  burst  upon  them, 
and  called  on  them  by  a  timely  penitence  to  avert 
the  impending  doom. 

No  reader  of  Scripture  can  fail  to  remark  the  won- 
derful harmony  with  which  this  twofold  operation  upon 
the  part  of  God  was  carried  forward.  Both  parts  of 
it  were  essential  to  success — the  external  and  the  in- 
ternal. The  one  without  the  other  would  have  failed 
to  wake  up  dead  Israel.  In  vain  would  Adonai  have 
stirred  up  the  armies  of  ^e  north,  and  led  them  for- 
ward even  to  the  borders  of  his  chosen  heritage,  had 
not  JehovaJi  at  the  same  time  summoned  forth  his  pro- 
phets to  proclaim  to  Israel  that  these  armies  were  his 
— that  He  led  them  on,  and  that  a  return  to  him 
was  the  only  way  of  averting  the  threatened  destruc- 
tion.^ And  equally  vain  would  it  have  been  for  Jehovah 
to  sununon  forth  his  prophets  and  put  in  their  mouth 
words  of  loud  warning  and  earnest  expostulation,  had 
not  Adonai,  at  the  same  time,  stirred  up  the  armies 
of  the  north  to  come,  and  by  their  dreaded  presence 
give  power  to  the  prophets'  words.  The  movements  of 
Grod's  armies  must  be  explained  by  the  representations 
of  his  ambassadors;  and  the  representations  of  his 
ambassadors  must  be  enforced  by  the  movements  of 
his  armies.  The  consideration  of  thb  harmonious  opera- 
tion of  God  beyond  and  within  Israel,  will  help  to  ex- 

'  Ad<mai,  th6  name  of  God  as  Lord  of  the  Nations ;  Jthovah, 
the  name  of  God  as  the  Covenant  God  of  Israel:  two  names 
which  Amos  constantly  uses,  and  which  are  frequently  and  with 
special  significance  combined  in  the  oompouud  title,  Adonai- 
Jthovak.  In  the  English  veraiun  this  title  is  erroueuusly  ren- 
dered Lord  Ood. 


plain  that  wonderful  revival  of  prophetic  activity  which 
distinguished  the  reign  of  XJzziah  and  his  inmiediate 
successors.  For  it  was  then  that  the  great  Assjrrian 
power  began  to  menace  Israel;  and  the  earlier  con- 
flicts with  the  surrounding  kingdoms  of  Syria,  and 
Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  Edom,  and  Philistia  were 
not  remembered,  every  eye  being  turned  to  that  doud 
in  the  north,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
which  was  gradually  spreading  wider  and  wider,  and 
threatening  to  cover  with  its  black  shade  the  whole 
sky. 

It  is  true  that  when  Amos  prophesied,  the  danger 
from  Assyria  did  not  appear  imminent  to  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen.  Under  Jeroboam  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  had  risen  from  the  prostration  consequent 
upon  the  successful  assaults  of  Hazael  and  the  armies 
of  Syria.  And  in  the  joy  of  victory  over  enemies  close 
at  hand,  whom  they  regarded  with  all  the  animosity  of 
an  ancient  rivalry,  they  marked  not  the  onward  ad- 
vance of  a  more  distant  though  more  formidable  foe, 
Am.  tL  But  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  saw  not  with  the 
eye  of  a  common  man.  Already  he  beheld  Israel  pros- 
trate, and  trampled  under  the  chariot  of  the  Assjrrian 
invader ;  and,  with  loud  call,  he  tried  to  wake  up  the 
slumbering  nation.  Am.  vii.  ii. . 

II.  Remedies  proposed:  teaching  of  the  prophets. 
— But  how  shall  Israel  be  saved  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing rush  of  the  northern  host  ?  Every  one  who  reads 
carefully  the  writings  of  this  period  must  be  aware  that 
this  was  the  great  question  which  pressed  for  an  imme- 
diate solution.  It  was  so,  even  when  Amos  wrote,  to 
the  far-seeing  prophet  himself,  and  very  soon  thereafter 
to  the  whole  nation.  Many  were  tlie  replies  which  this 
question  called  forth,  traces  of  which  we  find  in  the 
historical  and  prophetic  scriptures.  With  a  large  party, 
especially  in  the  southern  kingdom,  the  policy  most  in 
favour  was,  to  call  in  to  their  aid  the  armies  of  Egypt, 
the  only  great  power  which  was  strong  enough  to  enter 
into  conflict  with  the  northern  invader.  And  hence 
the  many  and  earnest  denunciations  of  this  party  and 
this  policy,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets — denunciations  which  were  all  the  more  vehe- 
ment the  more  dangerous  the  policy  they  contended 
against,  and  the  more  specious  and  plausible  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  was  reconunended.  Certainly  no- 
thing could  be  more  agreeable  to  those  politicians,  who 
thought  only  of  averting  the  present  danger,  heedless  of 
the  remote  consequences  of  the  policy  they  pursued, 
than  the  suggestion,  that  safety  for  Israel  was  to  be 
found  in  the  rivalries  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  But  the 
prophets,  who  looked  deeper  than  the  common  sort  of 
thinkers,  saw  in  this  specious  and  temporizing  measure 
— and  saw  truly,  as  experience  proved — nothing  less 
than  the  renunciation  of  Jehovah,  and  the  ruin  of  Israel. 
But  what  then  ?  Did  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  rest  satis- 
fied with  denouncing  the  policy  recommended  by  others  ? 
Had  they  no  policy  of  their  own  ?  They  had ;  and  in 
the  writings  of  Amos  and  his  contemporaries  we  find 
the  principles  of  their  policy  fully  unfolded.  And  what 
was  their  policy?  What  were  the  measures  they  re- 
commended as  alone  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  crisis  ?  They  may  all  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 
Return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  return  unto  you. 
Strange  policy  this  wherewith  to  meet  the  intrigues  and 
the  arms  of  Assyria.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the 
prophets  who  recommended  it  were  looked  upon  as  a 
class  of  one-ideaed  and  impracticable  people,  far  behind 
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the  Age,  whom  it  was  uBeless  to  argue*with,  and  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  let  us  trace  the  operation  of  this  despised  policy 
as  we  find  it  developed  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 
We  find  it  branching  out  into  two  different  directions, 
and  thus  furnishing  an  antidote,  and  the  only  antidote, 
to  the  two  great  evils  which  were  destroying  Israel. 
These  evils  were  unru/kteouaness  and  divinon,  and  the 
antidote  to  these,  obedience  to  Jehovah's  law  and  faith 
in  JehovaJia  promise.  Why  was  it  that  Israel,  once  a 
great  power  on  the  earth,  had  now  become  the  prey  of 
eveiy  invader?  It  was  because  unrighteousness,  like  a 
slow  poison,  was  eating  away,  and  division,  like  a  sharp 
sword,  had  cleft  asunder  the  strength  of  the  nation. 
And  of  what  avail  the  armies  of  Egypt  to  counteract 
the  working  of  that  poison,  or  to  heal  the  divisions  of 
the  house  of  Israel  ?  Far  different  must  be  the  remedy. 
What  was  wanted,  as  the  prophets  clearly  saw,  was 
moral  power  and  union ;  and  these  were  to  be  found 
only  in  Jehovah — in  his  law  and  in  his  promise.  Every 
other  remedy  they  knew  to  be  utterly  inadequate. 

But  though  the  prophets  knew  well  that  theirs  was 
the  only  effective  remedy,  they  had  no  expectation  that 
it  would  at  once  commend  itself  to  their  hearers.  Such 
radical  measures  as  they  urged  are  rarely  had  recourse 
to  by  a  nation,  till  every  other  measure  has  been  tried 
in  vain,  and  the  nation  has  been  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  The  rotten  foundation  usuaJly  remains  un- 
heeded until  the  superstructure,  so  often  patched,  and 
plastered,  and  painted,  falling  in  ruins,  lays  it  bare,  and 
reveals  to  every  eye  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  the 
short-sighted  occupants.  -Such  the  prophets  already 
foresaw  would  be  the  fate  of  Israel.  They  had  little 
hope  of  a  thorough  reformation,  until  every  sort  of  prop 
and  patchwork  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  Israel  had 
again  learned,  by  bitter  experience,  that  in  Jehovah 
alone  help  was  to  be  found.  Hence  the  darkness  which 
overspreads  the  greater  part  of  their  prophecies.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  present  or  in  the  near  future  to 
cheer  and  encourage :  it  was  only  in  the  far  distance 
they  marked  some  faint  streaks  of  light,  presages  of  a 
happier  day. 

III.  Cfiaracter  and  contents  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos. 
— If  now  we  take  up  the  book  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
we  shall  find  that  the  preceding  investigation  has  not 
been  fruitless.  Kegarding  it  as  a  whole,  the  prophecies 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  character. 
The  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  not  turned  away,  but  his  hand 
is  stretched  out  still.  Every  means  of  awakening  peni- 
tence has  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  Jehovah  has 
wrought  in  mercy  and  in  judgment;  but  both  have  proved 
equally  ineffectual,  ch.if.9-ii;iii.2;i?.o-ii.  His  forbear- 
ance and  long-suffering,  instead  of  leading  to  repent- 
ance, have  been  despised,  ch.Ti.3,6;  and  now  there  is 
but  very  faint  hope  of  any  immediate  change  for  the 
better,  ch.  v.  is.  Many  dark  days  are  still  in  store  for 
rebellious  Israel ;  even  the  captivity  is  already  clearly 
foreseen,  ch.  ilL  ii-i3;  t.6,  vi  i4;  vii.  17,  Ac.  It  is  only  towards 
the  close  of  the  prophecy  that  the  language  becomes 
bright  and  hopeful,  ch.ix.ii-i5.  The  prophet  expresses 
his  firm  faith  in  Jehovah,  and  in  the  glorious  future 
reserved  for  humbled  and  penitent  Israel.  But  though 
Amos  prophesies,  for  the  most  part,  of  national  disaster 
and  overthrow,  yet  in  no  part  of  his  writings  do  we 
discover  any  traces  of  a  dull,  desponding  spirit.  He 
seems  to  have  been  by  nature  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
and  by  grace  a  man  of  bright  and  firm  faith.      We 


never  find  him  brooding  over  the  future  despairingly : 
even  his  darkest  predictions  are  evidently  the  utter- 
ances of  a  man  of  faith,  who  is  not  afraid  to  look  men 
and  things  in  the  face,  having  confidence  in  that  God 
who  maketh  aU  things  work  for  good  to  them  that  love 
him.  He  had,  indeed,  a  tender  heart,  and  he  loved  his 
nation,  ch.TU.2.6;  but  he  never  allowed  Ins  tenderness 
of  heart  to  degenerate  into  effeminacy,  or  to  blunt  the 
sharp  words  of  reproof  with  which  he  felt  inwardly 
constrained,  divinely  called,  to  lay  bare  the  wounds  of 
his  country. 

But  though  Amos  had  little  hope  of  being  listened 
to  by  the  rulers  of  Israel,  he  did  not  on  that  account 
refuse  to  obey  the  divine  impulse,  and  address  to  them 
another  call  to  retwn  to  Jehovah,  ch.  ▼.  4,  &c.  And  he  en- 
forces this  call  by  many  a  stirring  appeal — by  reminding 
them,  in  language  of  wonderful  sublimity,  who  Jehovah 
is,  ch.  iT.i3;T.8,ftc.;ix.6,6,  and  how  great  things  He  had 
done  for  his  people  in  the  days  of  old,  ch.  ii.  9,  and  what 
evils  their  revolt  from  him  had  already  brought  upon 
them,  ch.iT.e,*c.  To  enlarge  their  views  of  the  divine 
glory,  he  frequently  introduces  the  names  Adonai  and 
God  of  Hosts,  names  by  which  the  Lordship  and  all- 
embracing  Sovereignty  of  Jehovah  are  most  fittingl]^ 
expressed.  The  compound  name  Adonai- Jehovah  is 
with  him,  as  with  others  of  the  prophets,  a  special  fa- 
vourite, because  by  this  name  God  is  described  at  once 
in  his  distance  and  in  his  nearness — in  his  might  and  in 
his  love. 

Nor  did  he  stop  here.  Not  satisfied  with  a  general 
call  to  return  to  Jehovah,  as  the  one  essential  condition 
of  safety,  he  proclaimed  clearly,  and  in  language  which 
none  could  mistake,  what  is  implied  in  such  a  return. 
These  two  things  are  imjAied— the  reformation  of  the 
national  morals,  and  the  reconstruction  and  extension 
of  tht  Davidic  empire.  Like  Isaiah,  and  almost  in  the 
very  words  which  that  greatest  of  all  the  prophets  after- 
wards employed,  he  taught  the  impotence  of  the  cere- 
monial part  of  religion  when  separated  from  the  moral, 
ch.T.2i,&c.:  declaring  that  a  deep  moral  change  was  the 
great  desideratum,  the  one  thing  needful,  apart  from 
which  there  was  no  hope  for  the  nation.  **  Seek  good 
and  not  evil,  that  ye  may  live,  and  so  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Hosts,  shall  be  with  you.  Hate  the  evil  and 
love  the  good,  and  establish  judgment  in  the  gate ;  it 
may  be  that  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  wiU  be  gracious 
unto  the  remnant  of  Joseph,"  ch.?.i4,i5.  The  oppres- 
sions and  wrongs  done  to  the  poor  and  helpless  he 
again  and  again  denounces  with  peculiar  vehemence, 

ch.iL6;v.r,9.12;viii.4. 

But  the  moral  change  which  the  prophet  demanded 
could  not  stand  alone.  It  must  have  its  root  in  an 
earnest  seeking  after  Jehovah,  and  its  fruit  in  the  re- 
union of  Israel  into  one  people,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  in  the  line  of  David.  Tlie  altars 
at  Dan,  and  Bethel,  and  Beersheba  must  be  broken  in 
pieces,  ch  lii.i4iiT.4iv.5;Tii.  10,  and  united  Israel  again  throng 
the  courts  of  Zion.  Though  Amos  addresses  his  pro- 
phecies chiefly  to  the  northern  kingdom,  yet  again  and 
again  he  loses  sight  of  the  unholy  separation,  and  speaks 
as  if  the  two  kingdoms  were  yet  one,  ch.iii.i;v.2^27;Ti.  i; 
viii.  14,  And  he  closes  his  prophecy  with  a  joyous  anti- 
cipation of  the  time  when  ''the  tabernacle  of  David  that 
is  fallen  shall  be  raised  up,  and  the  breaches  thereof 
shall  be  closed,"  and  all  the  nations  around  shall  again 
submit  themselves  to  the  rule  of  David's  line,  ch.  ix.  11,  to. 

This  is  the  strictly  Messianic  part  of  the  prophecies 
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of  AmoB.  What  was  the  view  which  he  himself  took 
of  the  Mesaianic  kingdom  we  know  not;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  part  of  his  prophecy  receiyee  its  ulti- 
mate fulfilment,  not  in  any  visible  restoration  of  a  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  but  in  ^e  spiritual  triumphs  of  Him 
who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  in  the  universal  exten- 
sion of  that  kingdom  which  is  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  ch.u.ii,i8,  compared  with 
Acts  XV.  10. 

This  prophecy  of  the  revival  of  the  Davidic  kingdom, 
and  the  renewed  subjection  of  Edom  and  all  the  nations 
around  to  the  yoke  of  Israel,  connects  the  dose  of  the 
book  with  its  commencement,  and  furnishes  an  ail- 
ment for  the  imity  and  mutual  connectedness  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  composition.  The  short  predictions  with 
which  the  book  begins,  against  Damascus,  and  Tjn:^, 
and  Philistia,  and  £dom,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  viewed  apart  and  out  of  connection 
with  the  prophecies  which  follow.  For  these  are  re- 
garded by  the  prophet,  not  as  independent  states,  but 
as  states  which  had  either  formed  part  of  the  empire 
of  David  or  had  been  bound  in  close  alliance  with  it^ 
That  ancient  union  had  been  broken,  and  the  relation 
of  subjection  or  friendship  had  given  place  to  one  of 
rivalry  and  unnatural  and  violent  hostility,  ch.i.s,6,9,te. 
To  the  re-establishment  of  the  Davidic  empire,  it  was 
necessary  that  these  states  should  be  humbled;  and 
this  accordingly  is  the  substance  of  the  prophecies 
against  them,  from  ch.  i.  3  to  ch.  ii.  3.  The  result  of  this 
himibling  we  find  in  the  dose  of  the  book,  in  which  it 
is  prophesied  that  Israel,  penitent  and  again  tmited 
under  the  sceptre  of  David,  ''should  inherit  the  rem- 
nant of  Edom  and  all  the  nations  on  which  Jehovah's 
name  had  been  called,"  i,e.  all  the  nations  which  had 
formerly  been  subject  to  the  theocratic  kingdom  of 
David.  This  kingdom  re-established,  Assyria  would 
no  longer  be  formidable,  and  Egypt  would  no  longer  be 
sued  for  help.  Wider  and  wider  would  the  boundaries 
of  this  divine  kingdom  and  its  beneficent  influence  ex- 
tend, until  all  the  earth  should  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Jehovah  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

IV.  Personal  character  and  history  of  Amos. — ^Who 
is  the  man  who  gives  utterance  to  these  great  thoughts  ? 
The  prophet  Amos  is  distinguished  from  most  of  the 
other  prophets  by  having  received  no  regular  pre- 
paratory training  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  sud- 
denly called.  He  was  neither  prophet  nor  prophet's  son 
(or  (hsciple),  but  had  been  all  his  life  occupied  with  cattle, 
and  with  the  cultivation  of  sycamore  trees,  ch.  711.14. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  Amos  belonged  to  what  may 
be  called  the  middle  or  the  lower  class  of  society.  The 
determination  of  this  question  depends  upon  the  meaning 
which  is  assigned  to  an  expression  (o^p^ff  dS^i)  trans- 
lated in  our  version,  "a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit." 
It  has  been  thought  that  when  Amos  uses  these  words 
of  himself,  he  means  that  he  belonged  to  the  very  poorest 
class  of  society,  by  whom  alone  the  sweet  but  coarse  fruit 
of  the  sycamore  was  commonly  eaten.  But  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Amos  in  this  passage  describes,  not  the  sort 
of  food  he  ate,  but  the  occupation  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. And  the  sycamore  friiit  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  contemptible  as  it  is  sometimes  represented,  as 
we  find  it  in  Scripture  associated  with  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  and  the  olive,  P8.1xxyI1L47;  i  Ch.  xxtU.  28.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  with  the  Targumist 
that  Amos  did  not  belong  to  the  lowest  class,  but  was 


himself  the  proprietor  of  a  sycamore  plantation,  and 
also  of  the  flocks  and  herds  he  speaks  of.^  Notwith- 
standing  lus  not  having  received  the  customary  train- 
ing in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  manner  of  ad- 
dress to  give  indication  of  this,  as  the  priest  of  Bethel 
evidently  regards  him  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  pro- 
phets, and  depending  for  his  subsistenoe  on  the  exercise 
of  his  prophetic  powers,  eh.  tU.  u.  And  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  reply  to  the  insinuation  conveyed  by  the  words 
of  Amasdah,  "Go  and  eat  bread"  &c.,  that  Amos  gives 
the  account  of  himself  contained  in  ver.  14.  He  tells 
the  haughty  priest  that  he  is  no  prophet  by  trade — ^that 
he  does  not  prophesy  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  living, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jehovah,  who  has 
called  him  away  from  his  ordinary  oocupations  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  known  his  will  to  his  people 
Israel:  so  far  from  prophesying  for  his  bread,  he  has 
left  all  to  obey  the  heavenly  impulse. 

The  township  of  Tekoa  was  the  ordinary  residenoe  of 
Amos,  a  district  with  which  were  associated  some  stir- 
ring recollections  of  the  olden  time,  which  could  not 
fail  powerfully  to  affiact  the  character  of  its  population. 
The  town  was  situated  on  high  ground,  and  from  its 
waUs  the  eye  might  range  over  a  wide  prospect,  includ- 
ing part  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  mountains  of  Moab 
(Robinson,  i.  486).  At  not  more  than  two  hours'  dis- 
tance northward,  and  quite  in  view,  was  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  ennobled  by  so  many  sacred  associations. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  had  been  wrought,  not  more 
than  a  century  before  Amos  prophesied,  a  great  work  of 
Jehovah  in  his  people's  defence,  the  invading  armies  of 
Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  Edom  being  discomfited  and 
destroyed,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  prayers  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  his  people ;  on  which  occasion  it  was 
that  that  pious  king  uttered  the  memorable  words — 
"  Hear  me,  O  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  estaUished; 
believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper,"  aGh.xx.20. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  this  hallowed  region  should 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  Lord's  prophets. 

It  was  while  Amos  was  pursuing  his  wonted  occu- 
pations in  this  district  that  he  felt  himself  divinely  im- 
pelled to  leave  home  and  friends,  that  in  Bethd,  the 
head-quarters  of  Israel's  apostasy,  he  might  hft  up  his 
voice  for  Jehovah,  and  warn  Israel  of  the  coming  wrath. 
By  nature  he  was  endowed  with  a  strong  and  resolute 
spirit.  Though  we  know  nothing  of  his  parentage,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  was  early  instructed  in  the  law 
and  ways  of  the  Jjord.  The  associations  of  his  birth- 
place must  have  rendered  this  instruction  peculiarly  im- 
pressive. As  he  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa, 
and  thought  of  Bethlehem  and  the  family  of  David,  now 
brought  so  low,  and  the  glory  of  Israel  a  memory  of  the 
past,  lus  spirit  would  bum  within  him.  O  that  the 
days  of  old  were  brought  back,  and  that  another  king 
after  God's  own  heart  were  enthroned  in  Zion  over 
penitent  and  united  Israel  1  The  war  between  Judah 
and  Israel,  which  took  place  under  Amaziah,  the  father 
of  Uzziah,  and  which  issued  so  disastrously  for  Ju- 
dah, 2  Ki.  xlT.  13,  must  have  deeply  affected  him ;  and  his 


^  The  Hebrew  word  'rpV  in  Amoe  L 1.  la  found  ehewheie  only  in 
1  Ki.  ill.  4.  "  Meaha.  king  of  Moab,  was  a  ^uefhmatUr."  The  noon 
oVa  is  found  in  no  other  paance,  but  is  explained  from  the  Axable. 
Had  Amofl  been  merelsr  a  hired  lerrant,  It  is  not  probable  that  hie 
duties  would  haTe  been  of  so  multifarious  a  description. 
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aiudelj  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  now  aUrm- 
ing  aspect  of  aflidn  in  the  north,  and  the  utter  unpre- 
paredneu  of  his  country,  divided  and  degenerate,  to 
waid  off  the  threatened  danger.  It  was  probably  aiter 
some  such  preparation  as  this  that  he  received  the 
divine  call  to  go  and  prophesy  to  Israel' 

In  the  time  of  Amos  the  prophetic  class  had  greatly 
degenerated.  From  the  words  of  Amaziah,  the  priest 
of  Bethel,  we  conclude  that  prophesying  had  become 
as  it  were  a  trade,  and  that  many  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  prophets,  not  with  a  view  to  the  religious 
improvement  of  themselves  or  others,  but  only  to  get  a 
living  in  a  way  which  was  perhaps  less  laborious  and 
mors  agreeable  than  other  occupations  allowed  of.  It 
was  probably  to  mark  his  condemnation  of  this  gross 
perversion  of  the  prophetic  institution,  that  Jehovah 
raised  up  Amos  from  among  the  herdsmen  of  Tekoa  to 
be  the  bearer  of  his  message  to  Israel.  Amos  executed 
the  commission  intrusted  to  him  with  fearless  courage. 
like  another  man  of  God,  whose  name  is  not  recorded, 
1  KL  xUi  1,  he  went  up  from  Judah  to  Bethel,  and  there, 
in  the  very  head-quarters  of  superstition,  and  before 
the  men  highest  in  power,  he  declared  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah, oh.  Til.  10.  He  counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  him. 
The  high-priest's  warning  to  flee  he  replied  to  only  by 
denouncing  the  divine  judgment  on  him  and  his  house. 
How  long  he  remained  in  Bethel  we  know  not. 

V.  The  book  of  AmoSy  ita  special  characterhtict^ 
dale,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority. — ^The  book 
of  Amos,  as  it  is  now  arranged,  was  probably  written 
after  his  return  to  Judah,  and  contains  the  substance 
of  his  prophetic  discourses  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
composition.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts, 
ch.  i.-vi  and  ch.  vii.-ix.,  the  latter  containing  the 
notice  of  his  journey,  and  an  account  of  the  visions,  by 
means  of  which  the  announcements  he  was  to  make 
of  divine  judgment  were  apprehended  by  himself  more 
vividly,  and  communicated  in  a  more  lively  and  impres- 
sive way  to  others.  The  last  five  verses,  containing 
the  strictly  Messianic  part  of  the  book,  ought  perhaps 
to  fotm  a  separate  division. 

Of  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  we  have  already 
given  an  account.  The  language  is  pure,  though  not 
without  certain  peculiarities  which,  it  has  been  supposed, 
bear  the  character  of  provincialisms.  The  vigour  and 
livelinees  of  the  style  is  maintained  throughout.  Not 
a  few  vivid  pictures  are  scattered  over  the  book,  ch.  i.  2; 
iiLit;  T.is;  ▼1.0.10:  Occasionally  the  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage almost  equal  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.  The  whole 
of  the  last  chapter  is  not  surpassed,  either  in  thoughts 
nr  in  languji^,  by  any  other  portion  of  equal  length  of 
the  prophetic  writings. 

He  date  of  the  composition  of  the  book  as  it  now 
stands  is  probably  posterior  to  the  earthquake  men- 
tioned in  ch.  i.  1  as  having  happened  two  years  after 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Amoa.  Probably,  as  has 
been  supposed,  he  regarded  that  terrible  earthquake, 
the  memory  of  which  was  long  preserved,  Zee  xir.  s,  as 
a  sign  from  heaven  confirmatory  of  his  words — ^the  divine 
echo  of  his  denunciations.  And  as,  amid  the  excite- 
ment and  consternation  caused  by  such  an  event,  the 
Ephraimitea  would  probably  be  more  willing  than  f or^ 


'  The  exact  date  of  the  miasion  of  Amos  cannot  be  assigned ; 
it  must,  however,  be  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tnry  before  Christ,  Uzsiah  being  then  king  of  Judah,  and  Jere- 
boun  II.  king  of  lamel,  Am.  i.  1. 


merly  to  give  ear  to  the  divine  message,  the  prophet,  it 
may  be,  availed  himself  of  this  favourable  disposition 
to  repeat  his  appeals  to  them,  not  now  in  person,  but 
by  a  written  summary  of  the  prophecies  he  had  formerly 
addressed  to  them  in  vain.  It  is  certain  that  we  meet 
with  references  to  the  earthquake  in  all  parts  of  the 
book.  Everywhere  the  prophet  regards  it  as  the  sym.' 
bol  and  the  presage  of  the  more  terrible  judgments 
which  impended  over  Israel,  cL.  l.  2;  IL 14;  iv.  2,  ii;  v.  6;  ri.  ii; 
viii.8;lx.l,6. 

Of  the  authorship  of  the  book  there  is  no  doubt.  Its 
internal  character  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  tradition.  In  every  page  we  discover 
the  mind  and  hand  of  a  man  familiar  with  agricultu- 
ral and  pastoral  pursuits,  ch.  l.  2;  U.  IS;  Ui.  4, 6, 12;  W.  l;  T.  16, 10; 
vl  12;Ttl.lj>1il.l. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  likewise  be- 
yond question;  and  the  great  thoughts  to  which  it  gives 
such  fervid  utterance  are  not  less  precious  to  the  church 
now  than  when  Amos  wrote.'  That  Jehovah,  our  cove- 
nant God,  is  also  God  of  nature  and  of  nations,  shaking 
the  mountains  and  ruling  amid  the  crash  of  empires ; 
that  all  the  evils  which  have  ever  afflicted  or  do  now 
afflict  the  church  flow  from  one  source— separation  from 
Jehovah — and  that  these  evils  can  be  removed  only  by 
re-union  with  him  and  faith  hi  him ;  that  the  sacrifices, 
however  costly,  of  the  unrighteous  and  ungodly  are  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah;  that  sin  is  never  so  hateful  to 
Jehovah  as  when  found  in  his  own  people,  ch.  ill.  2;  that 
national  safety  and  greatness  depend  not  on  external 
alliances  but  on  righteousness  and  union  within ;  that 
cruelty  and  covetousness  destroy  a  people  more  surely 
than  the  assault  of  tlie  most  powerful  enemies,  eh.vm.  4,&o ; 
that  reverses  and  disasters,  whether  befalling  individuals 
or  nations,  are  Jehovah's  calls  to  self-Bcarching  and 
penitence,  ch.iv.  6,  &c;  that  Jehovah  wUl  not  consent  to 
accept  a  divided  homage,  eh.  r.  4, 5;  that  no  policy  is  so 
destructive  as  the  temporizing  policy  which  regards  only 
the  present  emergency,  to  the  neglect  of  great  principles 
and  permanent  interests ;  that  Jehovah's  covenant  with 
David  and  Israel — in  New  Testament  language,  with 
Christ  and  his  church — shall  stand  for  evermore,  ch.ix.8; 
and  that  neither  the  opposition  of  his  enemies,  nor  the 
unffuthfulness  of  his  people,  though  they  may  retard, 
shall  ultimately  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  con- 
ditions and  promises  :  these  are  truths  which  can  never 
grow  old,  which  belong  to  no  one  age  or  dispensation 
of  religion,  but  are  the  common  property  of  all  ages, 
and  the  only  true  foundation  of  the  progress  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  [The  most  elaborate  commentary 
on  the  book  of  Amos  in  recent  times  is  that  of  Dr. 
Gustav  Baur  (Giessen,  1847).  See  also  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Minor  Prophets.]  [d.  h.  w.] 

A'MOZ    [»icK,  strong],  the  father  of  Isaiah,  often 

T 

confounded  with  the  prophet  Amos  by  the  Greek 
fathers,  who  studied  the  Old  Testament  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  Septuagint  translation,  in  which 
the  two  names,  quite  distinct  in  Hebrew,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  letters  'A/iw?.  [d.  h.  w.] 

AMPHIPOLIS  [composed  of  dfufn  and  iroXls,  round 
the  city],  a  city  of  Greece,  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
province  of  Macedonia.  It  had  its  name  from  its  posi- 
tion— l)eing  situated  on  an  eminence,  round  which  the 
river  Strymon  flows,  so  that  the  site  of  the  town  had 


2  There  are  two  quotations  from  Amos  in  the  New  Testament, 
Acts  vii.  42;  xv.  16. 
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the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  promontory.  It  was 
about  three  milee  from  the  sea;  and,  etanding  in  a 
pass  which  traverses  the  mountains  that  border  the 
Strymonic  Gulf,  it  occupied  a  very  important  and 
commanding  position,  since  only  by  it  could  any 
available  communication  be  kept  up  between  the  gulf 
and  the  plains  in  the  interior.  It  had  also  in  its  vici- 
nity the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Pangaeus,  and  large 
forests  of  ship- timber.  It  was  the  Athenians  who 
properly  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness  and 
prosperity;  for.  about  the  year  b.o.  437,  they  suc- 
ceeded, though  not  without  considerable  loss  of  men 
and  treasure,  in  planting  a  colony  there,  which  soon 
attained  to  a  flourishing  condition.  It  fell  afterwards 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a- half  before  the  Christian  era,  was 
included  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  had  the  privileges 
of  a  free  city.  It  stood  on  one  of  the  public  highways 
( Via  Egnaiia)^  and  was  passed  by  Paul  and  Silas  when 
journeying  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica.  Why  they 
did  not  abo  remain  there,  and  endeavour  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian  chureh,  we  are  not  told ;  it 
is  merely  said  that  they  passed  through  it,  Ac.xill.i.; 
but,  from  its  being  immediately  added  that,  after 
passing  through  it,  "they  came  to  Thessalonica,  where 
was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,"  we  may  with  some  pro- 
bability infer,  that  one  reason,  at  least,  of  so  short  a 
stay  being  made  at  Amphipolis  consisted  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  no  Jews  in  it,  or  too  few  to 
form  the  proper  nucleus  of  a  Christian  community.  No 
subsequent  notice  occurs  respecting  it  in  Scripture,  nor 
does  it  make  any  figure  in  ecclesiastical  history.  A 
miserable  village  now  occupies  the  site,  called  Yeni- 
kenif  "  new  town,"  and  another  wretched  village  near 
it,  called  by  the  Turks  Yamboli  ;  and  a  few  remains  are 
still  to  be  seen  of  the  ancient  town. 

AM'RAM,  [people  of  exaltation]^  a  son  of  Kohath, 
and  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  His  wife,  it  is  said, 
was  his  fathers  sister,  £x. 71.20;  if  sister  in  the  strict 
sense,  then  she  must  have  been  within  the  degrees 
afterwards  prohibited,  Le.  xviii.  12 ;  but  possibly  the  term 
is  used  in  a  looser  sense.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

AMKAPHEL  [meaning  unknown],  king  of  Shinar, 
or  Babylonia,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Oe.zlv.1,9.  He 
b  known  only  as  one  of  the  four  kings  from  the  north- 
east, who  made  a  predatory  incursion  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  were  overthrown  chiefly  through  the 
valour  and  energy  of  Abraham. 

AMULET,  some  sort  of  superstitiouB  ornament, 
used  as  a  charm  against  evil  influences,  such  as  were 
supposed  to  come  from  enchantments,  demoniac  agen- 
cies, noxious  stars,  epidemic  diseases,  or  what  in  some 
eastern  countries  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
sotupce  of  greatest  anxiety,  the  evil  eye.  The  articles 
most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  of  guardianship 
in  ancient  times,  were  gems  and  precious  stones,  par- 
ticularly ear-rings,  or  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  on 
which  frequently  magical  formuhe  were  inscribed,  and 
which  were  carried  about  the  person.  The  English 
word  nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture ;  but  the  word  D*tt7nS 

•  T : 

(lehashim),  found  in  Is.  iii.  20,  and  translated  in 
our  version  ear  rings,  is  now  generally  understood  to 
have  the  meaning  of  amulets;  for  the  word  is  else- 
where used  in  the  sense  of  incantations,  magic,  and 
was  hence   naturally  applied  to  what  was  supposed 


AMULET 

magically  to  counteract  the  influence  of  such  things — 
an  anti-spell.  The  precise  object  indicated  by  the 
word  may  still  have  been  ear-rings.  Aben  Ezra 
considered  them  to  be  pieces  of  silver  or  gold  with 
charms  inscribed  on  them ;  but  ear-rings  were,  as  they 
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stiU  indeed  are,  in  very  frequent  use  for  such  purposes, 
and  hence  they  formed  part  of  the  idolatrous  trappings 
and  furniture  which  Jacob  commanded  his  household 
to  put  away,  Ge.xzxT.4; — only,  if  ear-rings  were  the 
articles  intended  by  the  prophet,  it  must  be  in  the 
superstitious  sense  now  indicated.  It  was  probably 
with  the  view,  in  part,  of  weaning  the  Israelites 
from  this  form  of  superstition  that  Moses  instructed 
them  to  wear  fringes  upon  the  borders  of  thdr  gar- 
ments, with  a  ribband  of  blue,  "that  they  might 
look  upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  and  do  them,  and  might  not  seek  after  their 
own  heart  and  their  own  eyes,  after  which  they  used 
to  go  a  whoring,"  Nu.xt.38,38.  That  is,  apparently,  in 
place  of  certain  idolatrous  or  superstitious  badges, 
which  they  wefe  wont  to  carry  about  them,  as  means 
of  safety  and  protection,  they  were  now  to  substitute 
those  fringes,  simply  as  remembrancers  that  they  were 
imder  the  care  of  Grod,  and  were  in  all  things  to  follow 
the  path  of  his  commandments.  But  so  strong  was  the 
tendency  in  the  false  direction,  that  the  very  ordinance 
intended  to  preserve  them  from  superstition  was  itoelf 
turned  into  an  occasion  of  fostering  it,  and  the  border- 
fringes  became  practically  amulets.  Thus,  one  of  the 
Rabbinical  authorities  writes,  on  the  passage  above 
cited,  '*  When  a  man  is  clothed  with  the  fringe,  and 
goeth  out  therewith  to  the  door  o^  his  habitation,  he  is 
safe,  and  God  rejoiceth,  and  the  destroying  angel  de- 
parteth  from  thence,  and  the  man  shall  be  delivered 
from  all  hurt,  and  from  all  destruction"  <R.  Mena- 
chem).  The  same  foolish  and  superstitious  use  was 
substantially  made  of  other  two  or  three  passages  of 
the  law,  Ex.  xlU.  9;  De.  tL  8;  xi.  18;  in  which,  with  the  view 
of  enforcing  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  being  at 
great  pains  to  remember  and  observe  the  statutes  im- 
posed upon  them,  they  were  told  to  bind  them  as  signs 
upon  their  hands,  and  put  them  as  frontlets  between 
their  eyes;  that  is,  to  be  as  careful  and  constant  in 
their  regard  to  them  as  if  they  actually  had  them  em- 
blazoned on  these  conspicuous  parts  of  thdu*  body. 
This,  however,  they  understood  in  later  times  to  refer 
to  the  mere  writing  out  on  bits  of  parehment  certain 
passages  of  the  law,  and  binding  them  on  their  hands 
and  heads  as  sacred  charms.  (See  Frontlets,  Fbinoes.) 
It  was  not,  however,  among  eastern  nations  merely, 
or  the  Jews,  who  caught  the  infection  of  their  idolatry, 
that  the  use  of  amulets  prevailed — the  evil  had  spread 
far  and  wide  through  the  heathen  world  generally; 
and  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  we  find  it  press- 
ing into  the  chureh,  as  one  of  the  relics  of  superstition 
to  which  the  people  fondly  clung,  even  after  they  had 
forsaken  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry,  and  to  which 
they  sought  to  give  a  kind  of  Christian  direction. 
Pendants  and  preservatives,  called  periammata  and 
pkylacteria,  were  quite  commonly  worn  by  converts 
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bom  heathenism,  having  a  text  of  Scripture  or  some 
I  other  charm  written  on  them,  as  a  security  against 
danger,  or  a  meana  of  defence  from  disease  and  other 
dreaded  evils.  Augustine,  in  his  epistle  to  Posidius, 
speaks  also  of  ear-rii^  as  being  worn  by  some  pro- 
fessing Christians  for  like  purposes,  and  which  they 
insisted  on  retaining  because  such  things  were  not 
specifically  condemned  in  Scripture.  Hence  the  fa- 
thers often  denounce  the  practice,  and  the  church  even 
sometimes  interposed  its  authority  with  those  who  per- 
sisted in  it.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century)  designated  amulet  bands 
"chains  and  fetters  to  the  soul,"  and  prohibited  all 

I  clergymen  from  wearing  them  on  pain  of  excommuni- 

cation (Canon  36).  Chrysostom,  in  several  of  his  homi- 
lies, points  out  the  guilt  and  folly  of  those  who  used 
them,  exhorts  people  rather  to  die  as  martyrs  than  re- 
sort to  them,  and  even  threatens  with  ecclesiastical 
censure  those  who  should,  after  admonition,  continue 
to  employ  them  (Jffom.  6  cont,  Judaeos,  8  in  Colos.,  etc.) 
In  Augustine^  Basil,  and  others,  like  passages  occur. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  remedies  prescribed  by  those 
fathers  to  meet  the  evil  approached  too  closely  to  the 
evil  itself;  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  which  they 
laid  such  peculiar  stress,  and  the  use  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  especially  of  the  consecrated  bread,  and  lat- 
terly of  dead  men's  bones,  came  to  be  turned  very 
much  to  the  same  purposes  as  had  woni  to  be  served 
,      by  ear-rings,  texts   of  Scripture,  and  other  pendant 

I  charms.     Where  superstition  nestles  it  may  change  the 

form,  but  the  reality  remains ;  in  one  shape  or  another, 
it  must  have  its  amulets. 

In  modem  Egypt,  amulets,  very  similar  in  form  to 
those  employed  by  the  ancient  Jews  and  early  Chris- 
tians, are  in  common  use.  The  most  esteemed  of  all 
fteffab*,  or  charms,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Lane,  is  a  rriut- 
kahj  or  copy  of  the  Koran.  To  it,  as  also  to  several 
other  cluurms — especially  to  scrolls  of  chapters  from  the 
Koran,  or  names  of  the  prophet— very  peculiar  effi- 
cacy is  attributed:  they  are  esteemed  preservatives 
against  disease,  enchantment,  the  evil  eye,  and  many 
other  things.  The  names  or  passages  written  for  such 
purposes  are  first  covered  with  waxen  cloth,  to  preserve 
th.e  writing  from  injury  or  pollution,  then  inclosed  in  a 
c&«e  of  thin  embossed  gold  or  silver,  which  is  attached 
to  a  silk  string  or  a  chain,  and  generally  hung  on  the 
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ri^t  side,  above  the  girdle.  No.  87  exhibits  three  of 
these.  The  central  one  is  a  thin,  flat  case,  containing 
a  folded  paper ;  it  is  about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  others  are  cylindrical  cases,  with  hemispherical 
ends,  and  contain  scrolls:  they  are  worn  by  many 
women,  as  well  as  children ;  but  those  of  the  poorer 
sort  have  them  of  a  somewhat  different  description. 

A'NAB  [probably  jilace  of  yi-apa],  a  town  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Judah,  from  which,  as  from 
Hebron,  Debir,  and  other  places,  Joshua  cut  off  the 
Anakim,  Joa.zi.2i.    A  small  place  of  the  same  name 

VuL.  1. 


and  in  the  same  locality  has  been  discovered  in  recent 
times,  about  ten  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hebron,  near  to  Shoco. 

A'NAH  [response,  answer],  a  person  who  is  once  repre- 
sented as  a  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  Ge  xxxxi  20,  and  again 
is  more  specially  named  a  grandson  of  Seir,  and  son  cf 
Zibeon,  whose  daughter  became  one  of  the  wives  of 
Esau,  ch.  xxxTi.  2, 24, 25.  That  this  is  the  true  statement 
of  the  case,  and  not,  as  commonly  given,  that  there  are 
two  AnaLs,  appears  thus: — The  Anah  in  ver.  2  and  ver. 
25  must  be  the  same ;  for  each  is  declared  to  be  the 
father  of  Aholibamah,  Esau's  wife.  But  the  same  Anah 
must  be  identical  with  the  Anah  in  ver.  24,  for  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  was  the  son  of  Zibeon.  Hence, 
when  Anah  is  first  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  at  verse 
20  among  the  sons  of  Seir,  it  must  be  sons  in  the  wider 
sense  that  is  meant.  Anah  was  really  the  son  of  Zi- 
beon ;  but  he  became  the  founder  of  a  distinct  family, 
and  so,  like  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  he  took  rank  with 
the  elder  generation.  It  is  remarkable,  and  has  some- 
times been  treated  as  incapable  of  proper  explanation, 
that  this  Anah  is  assigned  to  three  different  tribes. 
In  Genesis  xxvi.  34,  where  he  is  first  mentioned,  he  is 
called  a  Hittite ;  in  xxxvi.  2,  he  is  represented  as  the 
son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite ;  and  at  ver.  24  of  the  same 
chapter  he  is  numbered  among  the  descendants  of  Seir 
the  Horite.  Occurring  as  these  different  designations 
do  at  such  comparatively  short  intervals,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  they  must  have  presented  no  difficulty  to  those 
who  were  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  that  they  appear  strange  to  us  merely  because 
we  are  so  far  removed  from  these.  In  regard  to  Horite, 
however,  there  is  no  proper  difficulty;  for  this  is  simply 
an  appellative,  signifying  mount aineei',  or  Iroglodite, 
as  the  ancients  called  it — applied  to  those  who  lived  in 
rocky  regions,  and  occupied  caves  instead  of  houses.  And 
then  of  the  two  other  designations,  Hivite  and  Hittite, 
it  b  to  be  noted  that  the  one  appears  to  have  been  the 
more  general  and  the  other  the  more  specific  genealo- 
gical distinction.  Hittite  is  undoubtedly  used  at  times 
in  a  somewhat  comprehensive  sense,  as  including  various 
tribes  or  communities,  with  their  several  kings,  Jos.  i.  4; 
2Ki.  viL  6;  I  Ki.  x.  20.  Hence  also,  when  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel  proceeds  to  give  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  waywardness  and  guilt  of  the  covenant -people,  he 
begins  by  saying,  **  Thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  was 
an  Hittite,"  Eze.  xtI.  3 — as  if  these  two  names  were 
comprehensive  of  all  the  Canaanite  race.  When,  there- 
fore, the  wife  of  Esau  is  first  mentioned  in  the  history, 
Qe.xxTl.34,  she  is  simply  designated  as  the  daughter 
of  one  who  belonged  to  the  Hittites — the  object  being 
to  indicate  that  she  was  a  Canaanite  by  birth,  and  of 
that  extensive  branch  which  went  by  the  general  name 
of  Hittite.  But  when  the  genealogy  is  given  in  chapter 
xxxvi.  her  place  is  more  definitely  marked  as  that  of  one 
belonging  to  the  Hivite  section  of  the  Hittite  species. 
(Hengstenberg,  Autkentie.  ii..  Diss. yi.) 

Another  remarkable  thing  connected  with  this  Anah 
is  the  double  name  he  seems  to  have  borne.  It  is  only  in 
the  genealogical  table  that  he  appears  under  the  name  of 
Anah;  for  in  the  history,  Oe,  xxvi.  34,  where  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Esau  is  mentioned,  he  is  called  Beeri 
the  Hittite.  The  word  liea'i  means  fontan us,  the  man  of 
the  fountain;  and  in  chapter  xxxvi.  24,  we  have  a  notice 
introduced  which  explains  the  matter — though  it  is 
unhappily  rendered  in  our  English  version  in  a  manner 
that  quite  obscures  the  light  it  serves  to  throw  on  the 
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peculiarity  referred  to.  The  notice  is,  **  It  was  this 
Anah  that  found  the  warm  springs  [so,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed,  the  word  should  be  rendered,  not  mules]  in 
the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father." 
The  springs  meant  are  supposed  to  have  been  those 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Callirhoc,  warm 
springs  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying  in  a 
secluded  place,  which  could  only  be  reached  by  a  nar- 
row zizgag  path  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  This 
path  opens  into  a  valley,  which  is  crowded  with  different 
sorts  of  canes,  aspens,  and  palms,  and  into  which  various 
warm  springs  precipitate  themselves:  they  do  so  in 
such  quantities,  that  Irby  and  Mangles  say,  on  reaching 
a  particular  shelf  of  the  rock,  "  We  found  ourselves  at 
what  might  be  termed  a  hot  river,  so  copious  and  rapid 
is  it,  and  its  heat  so  little  abated.  This  continues,  as  it 
passes  do\%iiwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  supplies  of 
water  of  the  same  temperature.  We  passed  four  abun- 
dant springs,  all  within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  stream  at  right  angles  to 
its  course."  Supposing  these  to  be  the  springs  dis- 
covered by  Anah — as  is  every  way  probable — one  can 
easily  understand  how,  both  from  their  inclosed  situa- 
tion, their  extreme  copiousness,  and  their  singular 
warmth,  the  discovery  of  them  should  have  been  noted  as 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  life,  and  should  have 
led  to  his  being  thereafter  familiarly  designated  Beeri 
— the  man  of  the  fountain.  At  the  same  time,  when  his 
name  was  given  in  the  genealogy,  it  fitly  appeared,  not 
under  this  somewhat  accidental  appellative,  but  as  that 
which  originally  and  properly  distinguished  him — 
Anah. 

A'NAK,  An'akim.  The  singular  word  anak  means 
neck-chain;  and,  in  the  plural,  anakim  is  understood  to 
have  denoted  persons  with  marked  necks,  long-necked, 
and  then,  by  way  of  eminence,  a  race  of  men  with  long 
necks  and  of  gigantic  stature,  who  inhabited  Hebron 
and  the  surrounding  country  at  the  time  the  Israelites 
entered  the  promised  land.  The  name  always  appears 
either  as  the  sens  of  Anak,  Nu. xiil  33;  Jos.  xv.  14;  Ju.  i. 20; 
or  the  sons  of  the  A  nakim,  De.  i.  28;  ix  2;  or  simply  Anakim, 
Do.li  10,11,21;  Jo8.xi.2i,22:xiT.i5;  SO  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  descended  from  one  of  the  name  of  Anak,  or 
bore  the  name  of  sons  of  Anak,  and  Anakim,  merely  from  ! 
their  being  men  of  lofty  stature.  In  Jos.  xv.  13,  Arba 
is  called  the  father  of  Anak,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  the  Anakim  sprung 
from  Arba;  and  the  imme- 
diate children  of  Anak 
were  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and 
Talmai.  The  report  of 
their  great  stature  at  first 
inspired  the  Israelites  with 
terror,  and  was  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  led 
them  to  rebel  against  the 
word  of  God  at  their  first 
approach  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  Nu.  xiii.  33.  But 
afterwards  these  Anakim 
were  driven  from  their  pos- 
sessions by  Joshua,  and 
seem  to  have  been  extin- 
guished as  a  people,  except 
ing  that  a  few  families  of 
the  race  continued  to  exist  in  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, out  of  whom  doubtless  came  the  afterwards  famous 
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Goliath  of  Gath.  These  people  are  depicted  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  as  a  tall,  light- complexioned  race. 
In  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  they  are  named  Tan- 
mahu,  which  may  be  the  Egyptian  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Talmai,  allowing  for  the  interchange  of 
tlie  liquid  I  for  n,  so  constant  in  all  languages.  The 
figure  is  from  a  picture  on  a  wall  of  the  tomb  of  Oimenep- 
thah  I.,  supposed  to  represent  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Talmai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Anak.  (See  Giants.)  (Bur- 
ton's Excerpta  Hieroglyphica.)  [j.  B.] 

ANAAfMELECH  [compounded  probably  of  anam, 
a  statue  or  image,  and  mclekh,ek\i\iig,  idol-god,  or  kingly 
image],  applied  as  a  name  to  the  pecuhar  deity  wor- 
shipped by  the  people  of  Sepharvaim.  The  worship 
paid  him  was  closely  allied  to  that  which  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  belonging  to  the  Syrian  Moloch  ;  for 
his  devotees  caused  their  ch'ldren  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  2Ki.  xTii.  31.  Various  other  derivations  of  the  name 
have  been  given,  and  conjectures  thrown  out  as  to  the 
deity,  and  the  particular  forms  of  idolatry  connected 
with  it ;  but  as  nothing  certain  has  been  established, 
it  is  needless  to  go  into  details. 

ANANI'AS.  1.  A  member  of  the  original  Christian 
community  at  Jerusalem ;  in  which,  for  a  time,  he  oc- 
cupied an  honourable  place,  till  his  unhappy  aberra- 
tion from  the  path  of  uprightness,  with  the  fearful 
retribution  it  provoked,  brought  over  his  name  the 
shade  of  a  perpetual  infamy,  Ac  y.  i-u.  He  and  his  wife 
Sapphira  are  striking  examples  of  the  mischievous  re- 
sults which  will  sometimes  arise,  even  now,  from  the 
endeavour  to  carry  profession  beyond  principle — from 
people  aiming  at  being  accounted  better  in  tiie  church 
than  they  really  are.  That,  to  a  certain  extent,  these 
persons  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  truth,  and 
had  sincerely  made  up  their  minds  to  take  part  with  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
In  formally  enlisting  themselves  among  the  number  of 
the  little  company,  they  showed  their  readiness  to 
brave  opposition  and  to  encounter  obloquy  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus ;  and,  in  following  the  example  of  others — an 
example  which  they  were  equally  as  free  to  shun  as 
to  follow — by  disposing  of  their  property  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  common  funds  of  the  church,  they 
proved  their  willingness  to  make  at  least  some  temporal 
sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Their 
hearts,  in  short,  were  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to  the 
faith,  and  moved  by  the  benignant  impulses,  of  the 
gospel;  but  still  not  sufficiently  moved  to  dispose 
them  to  take,  by  the  largeness  of  their  benefactions, 
the  place  which  their  wealth  and  consideration  seemed 
to  indicate  as  proper  for  them.  They  would  therefore 
compromise  the  matter  between  their  worldliness  on 
the  one  side,  and  their  Cliristian  reputation  on  the 
other — ^part  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  money  they 
received  for  the  property  they  had  sold,  and  make  it 
appear  as  if  that  portion  formed  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  sale.  Whether  they  had  calmly  weighed  what 
this  compromise  involved,  or  had,  without  due  con- 
sideration, resorted  to  it  as  from  the  sudden  impulse  of 
a  worldly  instinct,  it  plainly  did  involve  a  sacrifice  of 
right  principle — a  mournful  disregard  of  truth  and  recti- 
tude, such  as,  if  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  church,  would 
have  brought  within  her  pale  the  hypocrisy,  the  fraud, 
the  selfishness,  the  false  show  and  parade  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  it  was  met  with  a  searching  exposure  and 
an  appalling  rebuke.  How  the  falsehood  and  fraud 
intended  to  be  practised  on  the  occasion  by  Ananias 
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and  Sapphira  should  have  come  to  light,  is  not  stated. 
Possibly  something  in  their  previous  character  had 
given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  were  going  here  to 
play  a  deceitful  part,  and  may  have  led  to  investiga- 
tions which  established  their  guilt;  or,  without  any 
previous  inquiry  and  formal  evidence,  supernatural 
discernment  may  have  been  imparted  to  the  apostles, 
enabling  them  to  penetrate  tlnough  the  false  guise 
that  was  assumed,  and  bring  to  light  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  However  it  may  have  been,  by  the  time 
that  the  contribution  came  to  be  laid  at  the  apostles' 
feet — and  it  appears  to  have  been  done,  when  they  were 
solemnly  met  to  receive  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
brethren — Peter  was  in  a  condition  to  charge  Ananias 
with  deliberate  fraud,  in  pretending  that  what  he  now 
offered  was  the  whole  he  had  received  by  the  sale  of 
his  property.  In  making  this  charge  the  only  thing 
that  seems  peculiar  is  the  strength  of  the  langux^  em- 
ployed by  the  apostle.  He  asked  Ananias,  "Why 
hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price  T'  And,  after  re- 
minding him  that  it  was  entirely  in  his  own  power  to 
sell  the  property  or  not,  and  when  sold  to  give  a  part 
or  the  whole  as  he  himself  might  determine,  the  apostle 
agun  charges  him  with  lying,  *'not  unto  men,  but  unto 
God."  The  special  aggravation  of  the  sin  is  thus  made 
to  stand  in  the  religious  character  of  the  transaction — 
in  the  gift  being  presented  as  an  offering  to  God,  and  an 
offering  which,  as  made,  carried  a  falsehood  in  its 
front.  The  apostles  were  acting  on  the  occasion  in 
their  official  capacity ;  they  were  sitting  as  the  Spirit's 
agents  and  representatives,  to  receive  the  alms  of  the 
church;  so  that  what  he  said  and  did  to  them  was  in  effect 
said  and  done  to  the  Lord — it  was  a  daring  attempt  to 
practise  imposition  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ananias  him- 
self could  not  be  ignorant  of  this ;  he  must  have  felt 
that  he  was  in  a  manner  defiling  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
and  provoking  the  eyes  of  his  glory ;  consequently,  his 
heart  must  have  been  previously  strung  to  a  very  con- 
siderable hardihood  in  evil ;  he  must  so  far  have  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  spirit  of  covetousness,  that  it 
might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  one  in  the  latter  stages  of 
degeneracy,  Satan  had  entered  his  heart  to  tempt  him  to 
such  ungodliness ;  comp.  Lo.  xxU.  3.  But  the  bringing  of 
this  charge  against  Ananias,  and  laying  bare  both  the 
reality  and  the  heinousness  of  his  guilt,  is  the  whole 
that  St.  Peter  does  on  the  occasion ;  there  is  no  inflic- 
tion of  corporeal  judgment  from  his  hand,  no  threaten- 
ing even  of  any  such  as  being  ready  to  descend  from 
the  presence  of  God ;  and  had  no  divine  interposition 
followed,  the  utmost  that  we  can  suppose  likely  to 
have  happened  in  the  way  of  judicial  procedure,  would 
have  been  to  cast  him  out  of  the  church  as  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  house  of  the  living  God.  But  as  a  seal 
to  the  condemnation  that  was  pronounced  upon  his  sin — 
as  a  warning  to  others  who  might  in  future  seek  to 
bring  corruption  into  the  spiritual  community  of  be- 
lievers— as  a  sign  raised  by  the  hand  of  God  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  New  Testament  church,  to  testify  of 
the  guileless  simplicity  and  incorrupt  sincerity  which 
should  belong  to  all  who  join  themselves  to  its  member- 
ship— the  doom  of  death  instantly  fell  upon  the  con- 
victed transgressor.  We  need  not  be  too  curious  in 
inquiring  how  this  death  was  brought  about ;  whether 
the  starUing  discovery  of  his  guilt  that  was  made  all  at 
once  to  burst  on  him,  may  have  itself  operated  like  a 
convulsive  shock,  or,  along  with  this,  some  miraculous 


agency  may  have  suddenly  arrested  the  pulse  of  life ; 
the  result  in  either  case,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  presently  after  befell  his  wife,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  direct  interposition  of  God.  Ana- 
nias first,  and  then  his  wife  Sapphira,  who  became  his 
partner  alike  in  guilt  and  pimishment,  perished  under 
the  judgment  of  God,  as  the  corrupters  of  his  infant 
church. 

One  cannot  but  mark  a  close  resemblance  between 
what  thus  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  the  mournful  occurrence  that 
struck  terror  into  the  members  of  the  Israelitish  com- 
monwealth, shortly  after  their  entrance  within  the 
boundaries  of  Canaan.  It  was  as  a  holy  community 
they  went  thither,  and  were  to  be  made  possessors  of 
the  land,  as  God's  special  witnesses  against  the  crimes 
and  abominations  Uiat  polluted  it ;  precisely  as  it  was 
by  being  a  holy  temple  to  the  Lord,  and  keeping  itself 
separate  from  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  that  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  make  head  against 
the  powers  of  evil  and  bring  all  under  its  sway.  In  the 
one  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  world 
entered  with  its  pollutions  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
history ;  and  both  times  in  a  similar  guise,  as  a  spirit 
of  covetousness,  clinging  to  the  mammon  of  unright- 
teousness,  and  cloaking  itself  over  with  hypocrisy  and 
guile.  The  transgressors  in  the  ancient  community, 
Achan  and  his  family,  were,  by  the  special  interposition 
of  God,  dragged  to  light,  and  consigned  to  destruction ; 
and  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  transgressors  in  New 
Testament  times,  were  by  a  like  interposition  detected 
and  punished.  The  immediate  effects,  too,  of  the  divine 
interposition  were  much  alike:  a  salutary  fear  of 
sin  was  struck  into  the  respective  communities,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  more  thoroughly  roused  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  righteousness.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
results  in  both  cases  proved  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion. The  awful  warning  given  against  sin  fell  into 
oblivion;  and  before  the  apostles  had  finished  their 
course,  as  in  former  times  before  Joshua  had  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  many  forms  of  corruption  had  gained  a  foot- 
ing within  the  sacred  territory.  The  last  testimony 
from  the  hand  of  the  apostle,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
so  sternly  rebuked  the  incipient  evil — the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter — had  for  its  chief  object  the  lifting  of 
a  loud  and  emphatic  warning  against  the  hypocrisy 
and  guile,  the  licentiousness  and  corruption,  which  were 
already  making  their  appearance  among  the  churches  of 
Christ,  and  which  he  foresaw  were  destined  to  become 
yet  more  rampant.  Still,  the  first  great  practical  tes- 
timony was  not  in  vain:  it  stands  as  a  finger-post  for 
all  who  have  eyes  to  see  it,  and  makes  clear  as  noon- 
day the  purpose  of  God  to  recognize  only  such  as  true 
members  of  his  church  who  have  left  behind  them  the 
corruptions  of  the  world,  and  in  godly  sincerity  are 
yielding  themselves  to  his  service. 

Certain  petty  and  frivolous  objections,  which  have 
been  raised  on  the  subject  by  rationalist  interpreters, 
so  obviously  arise  from  partial  or  mistaken  views  of 
the  transaction,  or  of  St.  Peter's  conduct  in  relation  to 
it,  that  they  deserve  no  particular  notice. 

2.  Ananias,  a  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus,  to 
whom  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  instructed 
him  to  go  where  Saul  of  Tarsus  at  the  time  was,  that 
he  might  lay  on  him  his  hands,  and  impart  to  him  anew 
his  sight,  Ac.  ix.  10-17.  Ananias  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  receiving  such  a  commission,  having  heard  only  of  the 
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fieiy  zeal  with  which  Saul  had  heen  persecuting  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  of  the  authority  with  which,  for 
that  end,  he  had  come  anned  against  the  disciples  in 
Damascus.  But  his  fears  and  suspicions  were  laid  to  rest 
by  the  divine  assurance,  that  this  man  had  now  become 
a  chosen  Tessel  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  before  the 
Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel,  and  to 
suffer  great  things  for  its  sake.  He  accordingly  went 
as  commanded,  and  both  restored  sight  to  Saul  through 
the  imposition  of  hands,  and  received  him  by  baptism 
into  Uie  Christian  conamunity.  Nothing  farther  is 
known  for  certain  of  Ananias,  nor  have  we  any  more 
specific  information  than  that  given  above  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  church  at  Damascus.  Tradition  has  sought 
to  compensate  for  this  defect  by  telling  us  that  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Damascus,  and  of  course,  like  all 
apostles  and  primitive  bishops,  died  a  nuirtyr.  But  no 
credit  is  due  to  such  legends. 

3.  Ananias,  the  high-priest  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
seizure  and  appearance  before  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
salem, Ac.  zsiil.  2.  We  learn  nothing  more  of  him  in  the 
New  Testament  than  that  on  Paul  declaring  he  had 
lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  till  that  day, 
he  conmianded  those  beside  Paul  to  smite  him  (show- 
ing himself  to  be,  at  least,  a  person  of  violent  temper 
and  coarse  manners),  and  that  he  afterwards  went  down 
to  Csesarea  with  certain  elders,  to  lay  a  regular  charge 
of  sedition  agsdnst  the  apostle,  Ac.  xxiv.  i.  Various  notices 
are  given  of  him  in  Josephus,  and  they  fully  confinn 
the  idea  conveyed  of  his  character  by  what  is  written 
in  the  Acts.  He  had  been  nominated  to  the  office  of 
high -priest  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  in  a.d.  48,  but 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  and  defend  himself 
against  heavy  charges  that  were  brought  against  him 
{A  Hi.  xz.  5.  2 ;  also  6.  2).  There,  however,  he  was  ac- 
quitted, and  it  is  supposed  resumed  the  office  of  high- 
priest  on  his  return  to  Judea.  But  shortly  before  the 
departure  of  Felix  he  was  deprived  of  the  office ;  and 
after  carrying  on  a  series  of  lawless  practices  by  the 
hands  of  what  Josephus  calls  "  veiy  wicked  servants," 
he  was  himself  at  last  killed  by  the  Sicarii,  or  zealot- 
robbers  (Ant.  XX.  8. 8 ;  also  9.  2).  He  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  one  of  the  most  worthless  and  desperate 
characters  that  ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest. 

ANATH'EMA  [Gr.  dvdetfui,  from  the  verb  dparl- 
dUfjLLj  to  lay  up  or  suspend]  was,  properly,  anything 
presented  as  a  gift  to  a  temple,  and  hung  up  there  as  a 
sacred  memorial.  ^Vhen  used,  however,  in  this  general 
sense,  as  it  often  is  in  the  classical  authors,  it  is  written 
with  a  long  e,  difdOrifia ;  and  as  such  it  occurs  only  once 
in  the  New  Testament,  at  Luke  xxl.  5,  where  the 
disciples  remarked  to  the  Lord  concerning  the  temple, 
"how  it  was  adorned  with  goodly  stones  and  gifts" 
(dyaOijpuun).  Things  given  up  to  God  in  this  sense 
were  esteemed  honourable  as  well  as  sacred ;  they  were 
associated  with  the  more  gracious  and  benignant  aspect 
of  his  character.  But  as  his  character  has  another 
aspect — that,  namely,  which  it  assumes  when  brought 
into  contact  with  incorrigible  and  hardened  iniquity, 
calling  forth  severe  and  punitive  justice — so  if,  with 
respact  to  this  aspect  of  the  divine  character,  any  per- 
son or  object  were  solemnly  given  up  to  God,  it  would 
be  indeed  for  God's  glory,  but  for  the  dishonour  and 
destruction  of  what  was  so  surrendered.  And  this  is  the 
idea  of  the  cherem  (oir),  the  religious  curse  of  the 

Hebrews,  to  which  conmionly  in  the  Greek  translation 


of  the  Old  Testament^  and  always  in  the  original  of  the 
New,  the  word  dyd$€fia  corresponds.  It  denoted  some- 
thing, not  merely  dedicated  to  God,  but  fordbfy  dedi- 
cated to  him — something  that  had  been  withdrawn 
from  his  service  and  worship,  so  that  he  was  not  glori- 
fied in  it^  and  was  again,  by  the  hands  of  another,  devoted 
to  him,  that  he  might  be  glorified  upon  it.  This  is  a 
kind  of  consecration  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  as  the  view 
of  the  divine  justice,  or  righteousness,  on  which  it  is 
based,  is  only  found  there ;  heathenism  never  attained 
in  this  respect  to  any  proper  knowledge  of  Deity.  And 
the  thought  it  presents  is,  certainly,  a  very  solemnizing 
one ;  bespeaking,  as  it  does,  the  setting  apart  of  things 
or  persons  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use,  hallowing 
them  in  a  sense  to  the  Lord,  in  order  that  he  may 
consume  them,  or  otherwise  pour  upon  them  his  righ- 
teous indignation.  Hence  we  have  the  singular  expres- 
sion, not  unusual  in  the  original  Scriptures,  "  Accursed 

to  the  Lord"  (n'*n»S  tthp.  L«-  xx?U.28.29;  Jo«.vi  10,21),  but 

in  our  translation  softened  into  such  phrases  as  "devoted 
to  the  Lord,"  or  "  consecrated  to  the  Lord."  On  the 
first  historical  occasion  that  this  kind  of  consecration 
was  put  in  force,  destroy  is  the  word  used  in  our  version, 
though  it  does  not  convey  the  precise  idea  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  circumstance  is  recorded  in  Numbers  xxi. 
1-3,  "  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  imto  the  Lord,  and 
said.  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this  ()eople  into  my 
hand,  then  I  will  utterly  destroy  [♦nLnnn,  I  will  make 

a  cherem  or  annthema  of]  their  cities.  And  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up 
the  Canaanites ;  and  they  utterly  destroyed  [made  an 
anathema  of]  them  and  their  cities ;  and  he  called  the 
name  of  that  place  Hormah  [the  anathematized,  or 
devoted  to  destruction]."  It  is  evidentiy  not  simple 
destruction  that  is  here  described  by  the  putting  under 
cherem  or  anathema,  but  the  doing  of  this  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Gk)d — an  act  justified  and  demanded  by  the  interests 
of  holiness — ^and  one,  therefore,  which  required  to  be 
performed  in  a  peculiarly  solemn  frame  of  mind,  free 
from  carnal  passion  and  selfishness  of  spirit. 

Such  is  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  cherem  or 
anathema;  whatever  was  put  under  it  was  entirely 
withdrawn  from  its  himiian  use,  or  natural  ralationship, 
and  given  wholly  to  the  Lord — to  be  employed  in  his 
service,  if  capable  of  such  employment ;  if  not,  to  be 
utterly  consumed.  Hence,  what  was  thus  devoted 
could  not  be  redeemed ;  it  could  not,  by  any  ransom  or 
substitutionary  arrangement,  be  taken  back  and  applied 
to  ordinary  purposes;  it  must  either  be  reserved  for 
strictiy  sacred  uses,  or,  if  unfit  for  these,  devoted  to 
destruction.  "No  devoted  thing  [lit.  "nothing  that 
is  dterenjk'*^  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed  ;  it  is  most  holy  to 
the  Lord.  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of 
men,  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death,"  Le.  xxtU.  28,29.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the  Ca- 
naanites, as  a  people,  were,  on  account  of  their  flagrant 
enormities  and  foul  abominations,  put  under  the  same 
ban  as  those  mentioned  above  that  dwelt  about  Hormah, 
extermination  was  the  necessary  result :  they  were  se- 
parated to  the  Lord— sacredly  destined,  in  a  manner,  to 
the  severity  which  their  sins  had  provoked — consigned 
to  perdition.  And  as  a  clear  sign  to  the  Israelites 
themselves  that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  decree  which 
they  had  to  put  in  force  against  the  Canaanites ;  that 
what  they  had  to  do  in  this  respect  was  strictiy  a  work 
of  God,  and  that  everything  they  might  acquire  by 
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doing  it — ^the  land,  the  cities,  the  goods,  which  reverted 
to  them  for  a  poBsesaion-— were  properly  the  Lord's, 
and  came  to  them  as  a  sacred  dowiy  from  his  hand  ; — 
as  a  sign  of  all  this,  Jericho,  the  first  city  in  the  land 
which  they  had  to  attack,  had  the  anathema  laid  upon 
it  in  the  most  stringent  manner,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive form.  Nothing  belonging  to  it  was  to  be  appro- 
priatedas  the  people's  own ;  the  treasure  was  to  be  brought 
into  the  Lord's  house ;  and  all  that  could  be  consumed — 
houses,  garments,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves,  with 
the  exception  of  Rahab — utterly  made  an  end  of.  In 
like  manner,  and  with  reference  specifically  to  idols,  it 
was  said,  "And  thou  shalt  not  bring  an  abomination 
into  thine  house,  and  become  a  cursed  thing  [an  ana- 
thema, or  cherem]  like  it;  thou  shalt  utterly  detest, 
and  thuu  shalt  utterly  abhor  it ;  for  it  is  cherem"  De. 
TiL  26.  It  is  wrong  to  say  of  such  cases  that  it  is  simply 
the  vile  and  execrable  nature  of  the  object  that  is  indi- 
cated, and  that  there  is  no  idea  of  consecration  to  the 
Lord  ;  the  general  principle  still  holds  good,  that  every- 
thing cherem  is  most  holy  to  the  Lord.  Only,  in  the 
case  of  sinful  persons  and  polluted  objects,  the  conse- 
cration was  with  a  view,  not  to  honourable  and  blessed 
service,  but  to  the  exhibition  of  divine  justice  in  their 
destruction. 

In  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  word  anathema 
the  idea  of  consecration  is,  perhaps,  less  prominent 
than  in  tlie  old  Testament  cho'eni,  though  it  is  still  in- 
cluded ;  only,  the  thought  is  turned  somewhat  more  upon 
the  execrable  nature  and  fearful  doom  of  the  subject  of 
it.  It  occurs  altogether  only  five  or  six  times,  and 
in  one  of  these  it  is  a  company  of  Jews  who  use  it, 
so  that  it  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  any  Chris- 
tian element.  ^'Certain  Jews  bound  themselves  under 
a  curse,"  as  it  is  in  our  version  [litend'y,  anathematized 
themselves],  "saying  that  they  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul,"  Acx^m.l2;  that  is, 
they  devoted  themselves  in  this  way  to  destruction,  if 
they  should  resile  from  executing  the  purpose  they  had 
formed  respecting  Paul.  Probably,  as  the  providence 
of  Gfxl,  by  removing  Paul  suddenly  to  a  distance  from 
them,  rendered  the  execution  of  their  scheme  imprac- 
Ucable,  they  would  hold  themselves  released  from  the 
penalty  they  had  voluntarily  incurred.  But  the  feel- 
ing which  prompted  them  to  enter  into  the  engage- 
ment was  doubtless  much  the  same  as  that  which 
animated  the  conspirators  against  Herod's  life;  of 
whom  Josephus  tells  us  that,  when  detected  and  seized, 
"they  showed  no  shame  for  what  they  were  about,  nor 
did  they  deny  it ;  but  exhibited  their  daggers,  and  pro- 
tcstefl  that  the  conspiracy  they  had  sworn  to  was  a 
holy  and  pious  action ;  that  what  they  intended  to  do 
was  not  for  gain,  or  for  any  indulgence  to  their  pas- 
sions, but  principally  for  those  common  customs  of 
their  country  which  all  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve, or  else  to  die  for  them"  (Ant.  xv.  8.  6).  The  idea 
here,  however  misapplied  as  to  its  particular  direction, 
was  still  that  of  the  rdigious  curse,  devoting  to  Grod  as  by 
a  sacred  act,  and  for  the  infliction  of  the  heaviest  doom, 
what,  in  the  circumstances,  was  deemed  unworthy  of 
life.  So,  in  the  bosom  of  those  who  conspired  against 
Paul,  the  sentiment  seems  to  have  been.  Let  our  life  be 
forfeited  to  God,  as  a  thing  which  he  may  justly  exact 
at  our  hands,  if  we  withhold  our  hand  from  compassing 
the  death  of  such  a  miscreant. 

It  is  the  apostle  Paul  himself  who,  in  the  other 
peaces  refen«il  to,  makes  use  of  the  anathema.     Once 


he  does  it  Uke  those  Jews,  in  regard  to  himself,  when, 
speaking  of  his  deep  sorrow  on  account  of  the  apostate 
condition  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  fervent  desire  for 
their  salvation,  he  says,  "  For  I  could  wish  (or  more 
exactly,  I  was  wishing — implying  that  the  act  was  in 
process  of  forming  itself,  but  remained  incomplete,  was 
checked  by  some  counter- consideration)  that  I  myself 
were  anathema  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh,'*  Ro.1k.3.  The  expression 
has  given  rise  to  much  disputation,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  draw  it  into  an  inferior  sense  than 
what  the  words  seem  naturally  to  import.  But  such 
attempts  are  to  be  discouraged,  as  tending  rather  to 
embarrass  than  to  explicate  the  subject.  Let  it  only  be 
understood,  that  tlie  apostle  is  himself  in  the  highest 
mood  of  spiritual  feeling,  and,  in  consequence,  capable 
of  being  fully  sympathized  with  by  such  only  as  are 
familiar  with  the  more  elevated  frames  of  the  Christian 
life.  Let  it  be  understood,  further,  that  the  thought 
expressed  is  not  a  decision  formally  come  to,  or  a 
purpose  calmly  entertained  and  brought  forth  into 
deliberate  action,  but  rather  a  sentiment  stirred  in  his 
bosom  by  the  agony  of  unutterable  sorrow — a  wish 
cherished  and  yet  again  repressed,  as  if  it  must  not  pass 
beyond  the  region  of  thought  and  feeling.  Let  this 
only  be  understood  as  to  the  state  of  mind  here  indi- 
cated by  the  apostle,  and  there  will  be  found  in  it  no- 
thing either  inconceivable  or  absolutely  singular.  It 
is  just  that  state  of  rapt  devotion  so  finely  described 
by  Bacon,  as  sometimes  attained  by  "God's  elected 
saints,  who  have  wished  themselves  razed  out  of  the 
book  of  life  in  an  ecstasy  of  charity  and  feeling  of 
infinite  communion" — a  feeling  as  if  life  would  be 
intolerable  to  them,  should  the  common  well- being  of  the 
brotherhood,  after  which  they  so  ardently  longed,  fail 
to  be  realized.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
in  such  a  case,  should  be  contemplated  as  alone  present 
to  the  mind ;  and  to  bring  into  view  the  physical  and 
moral  ruin,  the  final  despair  and  wretchedness  of  the 
lost — as  if  this  were  the  alternative  which  were  almost 
preferred  by  the  individual  to  his  existing  state  and 
prospects — were  entirely  to  mistake  the  real  condition 
and  temper  of  soul  expressed  on  such  occasions. 

The  other  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  employs  ana- 
thema point  more  distinctly  to  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
subject  of  it,  and  his  fit  destination  to  the  heaviest 
curse.  "No  one,"  he  says,  iCk>.xIi.3,  "speaking  in 
God's  Spirit,  calls  Jesus  anathema;"  he  cannot  |>o  sibly 
think  and  speak  of  him  as  a  fit  object  of  divine  execra- 
tion. But,  at  the  commencement  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  the  apostle  himself  twice  over  pronounces  an 
aiuithema  upon  the  person,  be  he  man  or  angel,  who 
should  come  preaching  another  gospel  than  that  which 
he  had  himself  preached  ;  thereby  solemnly  consigning 
such  a  person,  as  guilty  of  the  greatest  impiety,  to  the 
justice  of  God  for  everlasting  reprobation ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  his  first  epistle  to  th3  Corinthians,  he  breathes 
forth  the  weighty  utterance,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha.". 
Here,  again,  from  the  idea  of  its  being  supposed  to  be 
contrary  to  the  proper  spirit  of  an  apostle  that  he 
should  wish  any  one  to  become,  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense,  an  anathema,  the  import  of  the  expression  has 
been  softened  to  mean  simply  that  such  an  one  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Christian  coirmiunion — that  he 
has  no  proper  right  to  a  place  among  Christ's  flock. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  word  ancUhema  being 
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80  used  in  Scripture,  nor  is  there  any  need  for  resorting 
to  it  here ;  since,  if  it  is  the  revealed  will  of  God  that 
they  who  are  destitute  of  love  to  Jesus  should  be 
doomed  to  final  perdition,  there  can  be  nothing  im- 
proper in  an  apostle,  nor  even  in  the  most  seraphic 
bosom  in  heaven,  ^^ishing  it  to  be  so.  It  is  but  pray- 
ing that  God's  will  be  done.  Besides,  such  a  diluted 
meaning  would  leave  altogether  imexplained  the  con- 
necting so  closely  together  of  the  two  Aramaic  words, 
anathema  and  maranatha.  Such  a  connection,  espe- 
cially in  an  epistle  written  not  to  a  Syrian  but  to  a 
Grecian  community,  seems  to  demand  that  the  words 
be  taken  in  their  fullest  sense,  and  also  to  imply  that 
they  were  words  either  themselves  in  familiar  use  with 
the  Christians,  or  grounded  upon  some  well-known 
passage  of  Scripture  which  was  thereby  recalled  to 
their  mind.  Maran-atha  is  the  Syriac  phrase  for  tke 
Lord  cotnea ;  and,  to  place  this  in  such  immediate  con- 
junction with  the  announcement  of  an  anathema,,  and  | 
to  do  so  in  one  of  the  last  sentences  of  the  epistle,  was  , 
to  remind  the  disciples,  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  , 
that  the  curse  as  well  as  the  blessing  has  its  operation  , 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and,  so  far  from  ceasing  at 
the  moment  of  his  coming,  only  rises  then  to  its  highest 
development;  so  that  it  behoves  all  to  look  well,  in 
the  meantime,  to  the  reality  of  their  interest  in  Christ, 
and  their  love  to  him.  The  apostle  does  not,  indeed, 
overlook  the  blessing ;  for,  in  the  very  next  verse,  he 
prays  that  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  might  be 
with  them.  But,  knowing  as  he  did,  that  there  were 
many  elements  of  corruption  working  in  the  church  at 
Corinth,  he  gives  special  prominence  to  the  other  and 
darker  aspect  of  the  matter ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  ex- 
actly follows  the  example  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  whose 
closing  announcement  regarding  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  may  be  said  to  form  the  ground  of  the  apostle's 
representation ;  for,  while  there  making  promise  of  the 
Lord  to  those  that  feared  his  name,  as  coming  to  bless 
his  heritage,  he,  at  the  same  time,  proclaims  the  neces- 
sity of  a  great  and  general  reformation,  if  this  result 
was  to  be  generally  experienced;  but,  if  it  failed,  if 
there  should  not  be  a  real  tiuming  of  hearts  to  the  Lord, 
then  the  coming  would  be  to  smite  the  earth  with  a 
chei*em,  or  anathema.  Because  the  danger  was  so  great 
of  a  disastrous  result,  this  was  the  last  thought  the 
prophet  left  upon  the  members  of  the  old  covenant  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  In  like  manner  here,  and 
on  the  same  account,  the  apostle  makes  it  one  of  his  very 
latest  and  most  impressive  utterances  to  the  church  at 
Corinth.  The  anathema  therefore,  in  this  case  also,  is 
the  solemn  adjudication  of  the  characters  named  to  the 
doom  of  perdition,  as  fit  objects  of  the  punitive  justice 
of  God — ^pronounced  now,  in  order  that  those  who  were 
in  danger  of  incurring  it  might  hasten  their  escape  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  (Lightfoot  correctly  indicated  this 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  the  allusion  it  con- 
tains, to  Mai.  iv.  2-6,  but  improperly  and  unnaturally 
limited  its  application  to  the  Jews.  Hengstenberg, 
in  his  Christology,  justly  excepts  to  that  part  of  Light- 
foot's  interpretation.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  while  the  word 
anathema  in  the  New  Testament,  as  cha'em  in  the  Old, 
always  bears  the  higher  sense  we  liave  ascribed  to  it, 
and  a  direct  reference  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
the  abominable  and  reprobate,  a  certain  change  was 
introduced  both  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
I     use  of  anathema,  and  by  at  least  the  later  Rabbinical 


writers  in  the  use  of  cherem.  Both  terms  came  to  be 
applied  to  church  censures — to  excommunication  in  its 
lighter  or  heavier  form.  What  was  strictly  called  the 
cherem  was  the  final  sentence  of  excommunication,  after 
lighter  censures  had  proved  unavailing;  and  it  con- 
tains (as  given,  for  example,  by  Buxtorf,  in  his  Lex. 
Chald.  Talm,  ei  Babbin.,  or  in  a  more  accessible  work, 
by  Brown,  in  his  Antiqmties  of  the  JtwSf  iL  207)  a 
revolting  and  detailed  multiplication  of  all  imaginable 
curses  and  inflictions  of  evil  on  the  head  of  the  un- 
happy subject.  But  the  name  was  also  applied  to  other 
forms  of  censure  on  the  part  of  the  synagogue.  With 
the  fathers,  anathema  was  used  indifferently  of  excision 
from  the  church,  and  separation  from  God ;  sometimes 
the  one  explanation  is  given  and  sometimes  the  other, 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Suioer's  Theaaurua  on  the 
word.  Theodoret  even  explains  the  "Let  him  be  ana- 
thema," in  1  Co.  xvi.  22,  by  "Let  him  be  removed 
from  the  common  body  of  the  church " — eironeously, 
we  certainly  think ;  but  it  shows  how  soon  the  word 
had  come  to  receive  this  lower  application.  In  the  de- 
crees of  later  councils,  and  with  Romish  writers  gene- 
rally, to  be  anathema  is  but  another  term  for  being 
excommunicated,  or  cut  off  externally  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  faithful. 

AK'ATHOTH  [answers  to  prayers],  occurs  as  a 
personal  name  in  some  of  the  genealogies,  iCh.Tii8; 
Ne:  X.  19;  but  it  is  chiefly  known  as  a  Levitical  town, 
Jeremiah's  birth-place  and  proper  residence — Je.l  i. 
Very  little  besides  is  known  of  the  town  itself, 
though  it  is  occasionally  mentioned,  2  Sa  xxiu.  27 ; 
Ezr.ii23;  and  BO  much  identified  had  it  become  in 
later  times  with  the  prophet,  that  in  Jerome's  day  it 
went  by  his  name :  "  Anathoth,  quae  hodie  appellatur 
Jeremise  "  (Onomast,)  It  lay  about  three  or  four  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  Anata  discovered  by  Professor  Robinson, 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from 
Jerusalem,  and  stands  on  a  broad  ridge  of  hills,  from 
which  one  looks  down  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
hilly  ground  of  Benjamin,  and  sees  as  far  as  the  valley 
of  ihe  Jordan.  It  is  now  a  mere  village,  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  houses,  but  possesses  remains  of  ancient  walls 
and  of  foundations  that  seem  to  have  borne  houses  of 
respectable  size. 

ANCIENT  OF  DATS,  an  expression  applied  to 
Jehovah  thrice  in  a  vision  of  Daniel,  ch.  tIL  o,  is,  22,  appa- 
rently much  in  the  same  sense  as  EtemaL  The  ex- 
pression viewed  by  itself  is  somewhat  peculiar  {  but  it 
is  doubtless  employed  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  succes- 
sive monarchies  which  appeared  one  after  another  rising 
before  the  eye  of  the  prophet.  These  all  proved  to  be 
ephemeral  existences,  partaking  of  the  corruption  and 
evanescence  of  earth :  and  so,  when  the  supreme  Lord 
and  Governor  of  all  appeared  to  pronounce  their  doom, 
and  set  up  his  own  everlasting  kingdom,  He  is  not  un- 
naturally symbolized  as  the  Ancient  of  Days — one  who 
was  not  like  those  new  formations,  the  offiipring  of  a 
particular  time,  but  who  had  all  time,  in  a  manner,  in 
his  possession — one  whose  days  were  past  reckoning. 

ANDREW  [Gr.  *AvSpiasl  one  of  the  earliest  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  and  latterly  one  of  his  twelve 
apostles.  He  had  previously  attended  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  but  clave  to  Jesus,  after  the  Baptist 
distinctly  pointed  him  out  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  Ja.  i.  3&-40. 
He  was  a  fisherman  of  Bethsaida,  and  the  brother  of 
Simon  Peter.     No  sooner  had  he  found  satisfaction  in 
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hiB  own  mind  respecting  the  Messiahship  of  Jeens  than 
he  sought  for  his  brother  Simon,  whom  he  presently 
brought  to  Jesus,  and  who,  in  like  manner,  became  a 
disciple  of  the  Nazarene.  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  either  Andrew  or  Simon  left  their  regular  occu- 
pation, and  gave  themselves  to  constant  attendance 
upon  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  And  even  after  they  did 
this,  extremely  little  is  recorded  of  Andrew,  who  seems 
to  have  been  much  inferior  to  Ins  brother  in  those  quali- 
fications which  are  required  for  taking  a  lead  in  public 
affidrs.  He  is  mentioned  individually  on  but  three 
occasions — once,  when  the  difficulty  presented  itself  of 
feeding  the  five  thousand  that  waited  on  Christ,  and 
when  he  signified  that  a  lad  was  there  who  had  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  fishes,  Jn.  t1.  o ;  again,  when  he 
took  some  part  in  introducing  certain  Greeks  to  Jesus, 
who  were  anxious  to  see  him,  Jn.  xii.  22 ;  and  finally, 
when,  along  with  Peter,  James,  and  John,  he  went  pri- 
vately to  Jesus  to  get  a  fuller  revelation  of  his  mind 
respecting  the  destruction  of  the  temple-buildings,  Mar. 
xai.  3.  lliis  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  Andrew 
ia  related  to  have  been  admitted  with  the  other  three 
to  a  more  private  interview  with  Jesus,  and  to  witness 
a  manifestatiop  of  Ids  divine  fulness,  which  was  with- 
held from  the  rest.  For  anything  farther,  we  know 
Bimply  that  Andrew  took  part  with  his  brethren  in  their 
apostolic  labours,  and  shared  the  common  perils  of  their 
calling  ;  but  in  what  precise  departments  of  labour,  or 
through  what  specific  trials  and  difficulties,  we  have  no 
information  in  Scripture  or  in  other  records  of  authentic 
history.  Tradition,  in  one  of  its  forms,  speaks  of  his 
having  gone  preaching  the  gospel  to  Scythia ;  in  another, 
to  Greece ;  in  still  others,  to  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  &c. 
lEuseb.  Jliit.  iii.  1 ;  Sopkron.  ap.  Hieron.  de  Scrip. ; 
Nieeph.  ii.  20) ;  and  finally  reports  him  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Patrte  in  Achaia,  on  the  peculiar  form  of 
cross,  criLX  decvaaata  (X),  which  still  bears  his  name. 
But  no  trace  is  found  of  these  traditions  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  de- 
gree of  credit,  or  whether  any  credit  whatever,  is  due 
to  them.  Mention  is  made  by  some  early  writers  of  a 
book  called  the  ''  Acts  of  Andrew,"  and  also  of  a 
"Gospel  of  St.  Andrew,'*  but  both  were  held  by  the 
church  to  be  spurious  productions,  and  have  long  since 
perished. 

ANDRONI'CUS  [man-conqueror],  a  kinsman  and 
fellow- prisoner  of  Paul,  who  is  also  declared  to  have 
been  a  Christian  before  the  apostle,  and  to  have  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  faith  and  labours  of  a  Christian 
life,  that  he  had  acquired  a  name  among  the  apostles 
generally.  In  calling  Andronicus  his  fellow- prisoner, 
the  apostle  must  have  referred  to  some  previous  part  of 
his  history,  when  they  had  suffered  together  for  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  for  at  the  time  he  wrote  to  the  Romans 
he  was  not  in  bonds,  Ro.  xti.  7. 

A'NER  [meaning  uncertain],  a  Canaanite  chief,  who, 
with  Eschol  and  Mamre,  joined  Abraham  in  pursuing 
the  host  of  Chedorlaomer,  Go.  xiv. ;  also  the  name  of  a 
Levitical  town  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  1  Ch.  ri.  70, 

ANGELS  [in  Greek  d77cXoc,  and  in  Hebrew^  D*J^i 
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meUikim\  Both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  terms  originally 
import  any  kind  of  persons  or  agencies  sent  forth — f»«- 
Bcngen;  and  they  are  occasionally  employed  in  Scripture 
in  this  original  sense,  though  usually,  in  such  cases,  the 
rendering  in  our  English  version  is  not  angels,  but  mes- 
sengers.   (For  ex.  Job  1. 14,  1 8a.  xi.  3;  LtL  ix.  62.)   There  are 


other  passages,  however,  in  which  the  rendering  ange/a 
is  sometimes  preserved,  but  in  which  the  reference  still 
is  to  beings  or  agencies  of  an  earthly  kind,  not  to  those 
possessed  of  angelic  natures.  Of  that  description  pro- 
bably is  Ps.  civ.  4,  quoted  in  He.  i.  7,  "  who  maketh 
his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire  ;*'  for  the 
rendering,  '*  He  maketh  winds  his  messengers  "  or  angels, 
certainly  appears  to  fit  in  most  naturally  with  the  train  of 
thought  in  the  psahn,  and  also  to  serve  best  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  introduced  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Of  the  same  description  are  those  passages  in  which 
the  term  is  applied  to  prophets,  as  persons  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  deliver  messages  in  his  name ;  thus 
Haggai  is  called  the  Lord's  angel,  ch.  i.  13  {messevf/er  in 
English  version),  as  is  Messiah's  forerunner  in  Mai.  iii. 
1  ;  and  the  epithet  is  even  applied  to  Israel  generally, 
with  reference  more  especially  to  his  prophetical  calling, 
as  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  light  and  benefactor  of 
the  world,  Isa.  xlii.  19.  So,  again,  and  with  reference 
merely  to  another  aspect  of  the  delegated  trust  com- 
mitted to  the  covenant- people,  there  are  passages  in 
which  the  priesthood  has  the  term  applied  to  it ;  as  at 
Mai.  ii.  7,  "The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and 
they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth ;  for  he  is  the 
angel  (English  version,  messenger)  of  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
This  plainly  is  said,  not  of  each  individual  priest,  but 
of  the  priesthood  as  a  body ;  collectively  they  were  the 
Lord's  authorized  ministry,  his  angel  to  make  known 
to,  the  people  the  things  pertaining  to  his  will  and  wor- 
ship. And  the  same  explanation  substantially  is  to  be 
given  of  a  passage  in  Ecclesiastes,  often  little  under- 
stood, cii.  v.  4-0 :  "  When  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  God, 
defer  not  to  pay  it ;  for  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  fools  : 
pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed.  Better  is  it  that  thou 
shouldest  not  vow,  than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and 
not  pay.  Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to 
sin  ;  neither  say  thou  before  the  angel  that  it  was  an 
error ;"  that  is,  neither  rashly  utter  with  thy  lips  what 
thou  hast  not  moral  strength  and  fixedness  of  purpose 
enough  to  perform  ;  nor — if  thou  shouldest  have  uttered 
it— go  before  the  priesthood,  the  Lord's  delegated  minis- 
try to  attend  to  such  things,  and  say  it  was  an  error, 
thinking  to  get  off  by  an  easy  confession,  that  thou 
hadst  done  WTong  in  making  the  vow.  These  later 
uses  of  the  word  angel,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  denote 
those  who  were  delegated  by  the  Lord  to  do  prophetical 
or  priestly  work— strictly,  indeed,  in  each  case,  the 
work  of  authoritative  instruction  and  oversight — serve 
also  to  explain  the  peculiar  expression  m  the  addresses 
to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  in  the  Apocalypse,  which 
were  sent  to  "the  angels  of  the  churches."  From  the 
Old  Testament  usage,  which  is  here  undoubtedly  fol- 
lowed, the  word  determines  nothing  as  to  the  question, 
whether  what  is  meant  by  angel  w^as  one  individual  or  a 
collection  of  individuals ;  it  simply  designates  the  party, 
whether  consisting  of  one  or  more,  to  whom  belonged 
the  authoritative  instruction  and  oversight  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  in  the  several  churches,  and  by  the 
very  name  suggests  the  greatness  and  responsibility  of 
the  trust. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  when  angels  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  it  is  with  reference  to  superhuman 
existences — ^rational  and  immortal  beings,  but  spirits, 
as  contradistinguished  from  men  in  flesh  and  blood, 
the  tenants  of  regions  suited  to  their  ethereid  natures, 
not  occupying  a  local  habitation  on  earth.  Yet,  even 
when  thus  limited,  there  is  considerable  latitude  in  the 
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expression,  and  several  orders  of  being  are  comprised 
in  it.  1.  First,  there  are  those  more  commonly  under- 
stood by  the  expression — the  angels  of  heaven,  or  of 
God,  as  they  are  called,  Mat.  xxir.  so ;  xiii.  41 ;  Jo.  i.  &i ;  Mat. 
zxii.3X  They  are  named  in  connection  with  heaven, 
as  having  thair  more  peculiar  abode  there,  where  are 
also  the  brighter  m^festatlons  of  the  divine  presence 
and  glory,  and  which  is  always  represented  as,  rela- 
tively to  tins  world  of  ours,  a  higher  and  more  blissful 
region.  God's  angels,  also,  they  are  emphatically  called ; 
not  merely  because  they  derived  their  being  from  him, 
and  are  sustained  by  his  power — for  this  belongs  to 
them  in  common  with  all  creation — but  more  especially 
because  they  are  in  a  state  of  peculiar  nearness  to  God, 
and  are  his  immediate  agents  in  executing  the  purposes 
of  his  will.  It  is  as  possessing  the  ministiy  of  such 
glorious  agents,  and  possessing  it  in  vast  numbers  as 
well  as  invincible  strength,  that  he  takes  to  himself 
the  name  of  "  the  Lord  of  hosts"— the  head  of  angelic 
myriads,  who  ever  hearken  to  his  voice,  and  are  ready 
to  fulfil  his  pleasure.  2.  Then  there  are  the  angels  of 
darkness,  who  are  scarcely  ever  designated  simply  angels, 
or  the  angels,  but  usually  with  some  qualifying  terms, 
indicative  of  their  real  character  and  position — such  as 
''the  devil's  angels,"  as  contrasted  with  the  angels  of 
God;  or  the  "angels  that  sinned,"  "that  kept  not 
their  first  estate,"  in  contradistinction,  as  well  to  what 
they  themselves  once  were,  as  to  the  party  that  remained 
steadfast.  Mat.  zxr.  41 ;  2  Pd.  IL  4 ;  Jude  c.  3.  Finally,  th^re 
IS  the  angel,  by  way  of  eminence — one  who,  from  the 
epithets  applied  to  him,  and  the  acts  ascribed  to  him, 
appears  to  be  infinitely  raised  above  all  besides  who 
bear  the  name  of  angel — deuignated  sometimes  "the 
angel  of  the  Lord's  presence,"  "  the  angel  in  whom  his 
name  is,"  "  the  angel  of  the  covenant  and  Lord  of  the 
temple,"  "  Michael  the  archangel,"  Is.  ixUi.  0 ;  £x.  xxiii.  21 ; 
Mai.  ill.  1  i  Jade  0,  Ac,  and  represented  as  offering  up  the 
prayers  of  God's  people,  discomfiting  their  enemies,  and 
symbolically  taking  possession  of  the  whole  world  as 
his  proper  heritage.  Re.  viU.  s ;  xli.  7 ;  x.  2.  It  is  uniformly 
but  one  being  to  whom  such  peculiar  acts  and  designa- 
tions are  ascribed ;  they  are  never  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  a  company,  or  as  shared  by  one  in  common  with 
some  others ;  and,  as  they  clearly  imply  divine  proper- 
tics,  and  performances  strictly  mediatorial  and  redemp- 
tive, they  can  be  understood  of  none  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Precisely  as  he  was  called  **(he  apostle  and 
high- priest  of  our  profession,"  from  being  in  these 
respects  the  original  and  perfection  of  which  others 
were  but  the  copy ;  so  in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar  he 
bore  the  name  of  angel,  because  he  was,  as  no  other 
could  be,  the  delegate  of  Heaven  to  sinful  men — "  He 
whom  the  Father  sent"  to  reveal  to  them  Ms  counsel, 
and  for  ever  establish  the  covenant  of  their  peace. 

It  is  only  to  those  comprised  in  the  first  of  these 
three  divisions  that  the  name  of  angels  is  distinctively 
appropriated,  and  respecting  whom  we  have  now  to 
adduce  the  testimony  and  information  of  Scripture. 
This  may  be  briefly  presented  under  two  points  of  in- 
quiry—first. What,  according  to  the  revelations  of 
Scripture,  is  their  own  state  ?  and  then.  What,  in  rela- 
tion to  us,  is  their  proper  function  and  employment  ? 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture always  presents  the  angels  to  our  view  as  in  the 
most  elevated  state  of  intelligence,  purity,  and  bliss. 
Endowed  with  faculties  which  fit  them  for  the  highest 
sphere  of  existence,  they  excel  in  strength,  and  wiUiout 


injury  can  endure  the  intuition  of  God,  Fn.  dil.  20 ;  Mat.  xtUI. 
10.  In  moral  excellence  they  are  equally  exalted,  and 
are  therefore  called  emphatically  "the  holy  angels," 
"  elect  angels,"  "  angels  of  light,"  Mar  vlil  38 ;  1 TL  ?.  21; 
2Co.xi.  14;  and  are  represented  as  ever  doing  the  will  of 
God — doing  it  so  uniformly  and  perfectly  that  we  can 
seek  for  nothing  higher  and  better  in  ourselves  than  to 
aim  at  being  like  them.  Nor  in  the  sphere  of  their 
being  and  enjoyment  is  there  aught  of  want  or  disorder ; 
all  is  in  delightful  harmony  with  their  natural  and 
moral  perfections ;  and  to  have  our  destiny  associated 
with  theirs — our  condition  made  equal  to  theirs,  in  its 
functions  of  life  and  elements  of  blessing — ^is  set  forth 
as  the  very  glory  of  the  resurrection- state  to  which 
Christ  has  called  us,  hu.  xx.  36;  He.  zit.  22.  The  two,  indeed, 
may  not  be  in  all  respects  identical ;  but  that  which 
is  exhibited  as  the  pattern  cannot,  in  any  essential 
respect,  be  inferior  to  what  is  to  be  fashioned  after  it. 

That  the  angelic  state  was  from  the  first  substan- 
tially what  it  still  is  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  scriptural  representations.  Yet, 
in  these  a  certain  change  is  indicated ;  not,  indeed, 
from  evil  to  good,  or  from  feebleness  to  strength,  but 
from  a  state  in  which  it  was  at  least  possible  to  faU,  to 
another  in  which  this  has  ceased  to  be  possible — to  a 
state  of  abiding  holiness  and  endless  felicity.  The 
actual  fall  and  perdition  of  a  portion  of  their  number 
implies  that,  somehow,  the  possibihty  we  speak  of  did 
at  one  period  exist ;  and  the  angels  that  kept  their  first 
estate,  and  have  received  the  designation  of  elect  angels 
— ^yea,  are  ranked  among  the  ministers  and  members 
of  Christ's  eternal  kingdom— -must  have  made  some 
advance  in  the  security  of  their  condition.  And  this, 
we  naturally  think,  must  infer  some  advance  also  in 
relative  perfection;  for  absolute  security  to  rational 
beings  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  blessing  we  can 
only  conceive  of  as  the  result  of  absolute  holiness  ;  they 
have  it — they  alone,  we  imagine,  can  have  it — iii  whom 
holiness  has  become  so  deeply  rooted,  so  thoroughly 
pervasive  of  all  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  Uieir 
being,  that  these  can  no  longer  feel  and  act  but  in  sub- 
servience to  holy  aims  and  principles  of  righteousness. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  angels  appear  to  have  become 
what  they  now  are — that  a  measure  of  security,  and, 
by  consequence,  a  degree  of  perfection — whether  in 
spiritual  knowledge  or  in  moral  energy— is  now  theirs, 
which  sometime  was  not. 

From  the  representations  of  Scripture,  there  is  room 
also  for  another  distinction  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
angels,  though,  like  the  one  just  noticed,  it  cannot  be 
more  than  generally  indicated  or  vaguely  apprehended. 
The  distinction  we  refer  to  is  a  diversity  in  rank  and 
power,  which,  there  seems  ground  for  asserting,  exists 
among  the  heavenly  hosts.  There  are  indications  in 
Scripture  of  something  like  angelic  orders.  For.  though 
the  term  archangel  cannot  be  applied  in  this  connec- 
tion, being  used  only  as  the  designation  of  a  single 
personage — whom  we  take  to  be  the  Messiah— yet  the 
name  Gabriel  (hero,  or  mighty  one  of  God),  assumed 
by  the  particular  angel  who  announced  to  Zacharias 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  Lu.  1. 19,  seems  to  import 
that  he  stood  in  some  nearer  relationship  to  God  than 
others  ;  it  appears  to  distinguish  him,  not  from  men — 
for  his  angelic  nature  alone  was  there  a  suff  cient  dis- 
tinction— but  from  other  angels  less  elevated  in  power 
and  glory.  So  also,  in  Re.  xviii.  21,  we  read  of  "  a 
mighty  angel,"  as  if  all  were  not  precisely  such.   Then, 
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in  various  places  there  is  an  accumulation  of  epithets, 
as  of  difierent  orders,  when  referring  to  the  heavenly 
inhabitaDts,  as  in  Ep.  i.  20,  21,  where  Christ  is  said  to 
be  exalted  "above  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
mighty  and  dominion,  and  eveiy  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come  ;'*  and  in  1  Pe.  iii.  22,  where  he  is  again  said,  in 
his  heavenly  exaltation,  to  have  '*  angels,  principalities, 
and  powers  made  subject  to  him."  But  if  such  expres- 
sions appear  to  render  probable  or  certain  the  existence 
of  some  kind  of  personal  distinctions  among  the  angels 
of  glory,  it  leaves  all  minuter  details  respecting  it  under 
a  veil  of  impenetrable  secrecy.  And  to  presume,  like 
the  ancient  Jews,  to  single  out  four,  or  seven  primary 
angels  ;  or,  like  the  Rabbins,  to  distribute  the  angelic 
hosts  into  ten  separate  classes;  or,  still  again,  with 
many  of  the  Scholastics,  to  distribute  them  into  nine 
orders  or  choirs,  each  consisting  of  three  classes,  regu- 
larly graduated  in  knowledge  and  authority,  is  vainly 
to  intrude  into  those  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
and  to  attempt  being  wise  above  what  is  written. 
Calvin,  with  his  accustomed  sense  and  gravity,  remarks 
— "  If  we  would  be  truly  wise,  we  shall  give  no  heed 
to  those  foolish  notions  which  have  been  delivered  by 
idle  men  concerning  angelic  otders,  without  warrant 
from  the  Word  of  God"  {Inst.  i.  c.  14,  4). 

In  whatever  the  distinctions  among  angels  may  con- 
sist, or  to  whatever  extent  it  may  reach,  it  cannot  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  happiness  they  individually 
enjoy.  For  this  happiness  arises,  in  the  first  Instance, 
from  each  bdng  in  a  proper  relation  to  the  Great  Centre 
of  life  and  blessing;  and  then,  from  their  being  ap- 
pointed to  occupy  such  a  sphere,  and  take  part  in  such 
services  and  employments,  as  are  altogether  adapted  to 
their  state  and  faculties.  These  fundamental  condi- 
tions being  preserved,  it  ia  easy  to  conceive  how  certain 
divendtiefl,  both  in  natural  capacity  and  ,in  relative  po- 
sition, may  be  perfectly  compatible  with  their  mutual 
satisfaction  and  general  weU- being,  and  may  even  con- 
tribute to  secure  it  For  it  may  tend  to  the  happy 
order  and  adjustment  of  the  several  parts. 

2.  The  information  of  Scripture  is  somewhat  more 
varied  and  specific  upon  the  other  point  of  inquiry — 
their  proper  function  and  employment  in  relation  to 
us ;  for  it  is  with  this  that  we  have  more  especially  to 
do.  In  not  a  few  passages  their  knowledge  of  what 
pertains  to  affiiirs  on  earth  is  distinctly  intimated ;  and 
their  interest  also  in  it  is  expressed,  as  yielding  an  occa- 
sion of  joy,  or  a  deeper  insight  into  the  purposes  of 
God.  Thus,  they  are  spoken  of  as  frequently  taking 
part  in  communications  made  from  heaven  to  earth — 
as  desiring  to  look  into  the  things  which  concern  the 
scheme  of  salvation — as  learning  from  the  successive 
evolution  of  the  divine  plan  more  than  they  otherwise 
knew  of  Grod*s  manifold  wisdom — as  rejoicing  together 
at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  even  over  the  return  of  indi- 
vidual wanderers  to  his  fold,  i  Pe.  i.  12 ;  Ep.  ill.  10 ;  La.  11. 13 ; 
XT.  10.  But  there  are  other  passages  in  which  they  are 
represented  as  directly  and  actively  ministering  to  the 
good  of  believers,  and  shielding  or  delivering  them  from 
the  evils  incident  to  their  earthly  lot.  The  office  of 
angels  in  this  respect  was  distinctly  understood  even  in 
Old  Testament  times,  as  is  implied  alone  in  the  name 
the  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  so  often  given  there  to  God  in  his 
relation  to  the  covenant-people — in  the  frequent  inter- 
position of  angels  to  disclose  tidings  or  accomplish 
works  of  deliverance — and  in  such  general  assurances 
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as  these,  ''The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them ;"  **  He 
shaU  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee  to  keep 
thee  in  all.  thy  ways ;  they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their 
hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone,"  Fa.  uzlv.  7 ; 
xci.11,13.  Similar  representations  of  angelic  agency 
are  contained  in  New  Testament  scripture,  and  occupy, 
indeed,  a  more  prominent  place,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  character  and  design  of  the  gospel  to  render 
more  patent  the  connection  between  this  lower  world 
and  the  world  of  spirits.  So  that  it  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  beforehand,  when  we  learn  t^t 
our  Lord,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  was  from  time  to 
time  ministered  to  by  the  angels ;  that,  on  ascending  to 
the  regions  of  glory,  he  had  the  angels  made  subject  to 
him  for  carrying  forward  the  operations  of  his  king- 
dom; that  various  commissions  of  importance  were 
executed  through  their  instrumentality  during  the  life- 
time of  the  apostles ;  and  that,  generally,  the  doctrine 
concerning  them  is  announced,  for  the  comfort  of  be- 
lievers, **  that  they  are  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth 
to  minister  to  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation,"  Mar.  1. 13 ; 

Lu.  xxli.  43 ;  PhL  il.  10;  I  Pe.  lit  21 ;  Ao.  xil.;  He.  1. 14. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  kind  of  services  which  are 
actually  rendered  to  believers  by  the  ministry  of  angels, 
or  the  benefits  which  may  jusUy  be  expected  from  it, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  nexus  which  binds  together 
in  any  particular  case  the  world  of  sense  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  to  be  able  with  much  accuracy  to  de- 
termine. Negatively,  we  can  so  far  define  as  to  exclude 
from  the  field  of  their  agency  the  actual  communication 
of  Hfe  and  grace  to  the  soul.  Nowhere  is  this  ascribed 
to  them  in  Scripture ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  uniformly 
represented  as  an  essentially  divine  work,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  created  agency.  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  are  here  the  only  effective  agents, 
working,  in  so  far  as  subordinate  means  are  employed, 
through  a  human,  not  an  angelic  instrumentality,  in 
connection  with  the  word  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel. 
The  things  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  angelic 
I  ministration  bear  incidentally  upon  the  work  of  salva- 
;  tion,  rather  than  directly  touch  it ;  and,  as  regards  the 
'  ordinary  history  of  the  Church  and  the  common  experi- 
'  ence  of  believers,  they  have  to  do  with  the  averting  of 
evils  which  might  too  seriously  affect  the  interests  of 
righteousness,  or  the  bringing  about  of  results  and  ope- 
rations in  the  world  which  are  fitted  to  promote  them. 
When  it  is  reflected  how  much  even  the  children  of  Grod 
are  dependent  upon  circumstances  of  good  or  evil,  and 
how  much  for  the  cause  of  Grod,  whether  in  the  world 
at  large  or  in  the  case  of  single  individuals,  often  turns 
upon  a  particular  event  in  providence,  one  can  easily 


see  what  ample  room  there  may  be  in  the  world  for 


I 

such  timely  and  subtile  influences  as  the  quick  messengers 
I  of  light  are  capable  of  imparting.  It  might  be  too 
much  to  say,  as  has  occasionally  been  said  by  divines, 
that  all  the  beneficent  powers  of  nature  are  under  an- 
gelic direction,  and  that  every  auspicious  event  is  owing 
to  their  interference ;  there  are,  at  least,  no  sufficient 
grounds  in  Scripture  on  which  to  build  so  sweeping  an 
inference.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible 
to  err  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  as  Scripture  gives 
us  clearly  to  understand,  that  there  are  myriads  of  an- 
gelic beings  in  the  heavenly  world,  who  are  continually 
ascending  and  descending  on  errands  of  mercy  for  men 
on  earth,  it  may  not  be  doubted  that,  in  many  a  change 
which  takes  place  around  us,  there  are  important  opera- 
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tioDB  performed  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  OBtensible 
acton  and  by  the  material  agencies  of  nature. 

But  whatever  individualB  or  the  collective  body  of 
believers  may  owe  to  this  source,  there  are  certain  laws 
and  limitations  under  which  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood to  be  conveyed.  The  fundamental  ground  of 
these  is,  that  the  efficiency  of  angels  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  several  Persons  of  the  God- 
head ;  it  is  such  merely  as  one  finite  being  is  cax>able 
of  exercising  toward  another.  Consequently,  it  never 
can  involve  any  violent  interference  with  the  natural 
powers  of  thought  and  reason  in  those- who  are  the 
subjects  of  it ;  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  laws  of  reci- 
procal action  established  between  finite  beings,  and  so 
can  only  work  to  the  hand,  or  set  bounds  to  the  actings 
of  nature,  cannot  bring  into  play  elements  that  are  ab- 


hand  of  an  angel,  there  is  nothing  of  the  historian's  own 
that  implies  any  individual  or  personal  relationship  of 
the  one  to  the  other ;  the  angel  is  not  called  Peter's 
angel,  nor  is  the  angel  represented  as  waiting  upon  him 
like  a  tutelary  guardian ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  desig- 
nated ''the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  and  is  ppoken  of  as 
coming  to  Peter  to  do  the  particular  office  required, 
and  departing  again  from  him  when  it  was  done.  It  is 
true,  the  inmates  of  Mary's  house,  when  they  could  not 
credit  the  report  of  the  damsel,  that  Peter  himself  was 
at  the  door,  said,  as  if  finding  in  the  thought  the  only 
conceivable  explanation  of  the  matter,  **  It  is  his  angel." 
But,  as  Ode  has  justly  remarked  {De  AwjclU,  §  viii. 
c.  4),  "  It  is  not  everything  that  is  recorded  by  the 
evangelists  as  spoken  by  the  Jews,  or  even  by  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  which  is  sound  and  worthy  of  credit. 


solutely  new.    Hence,  as  a  further  necessary  deduction,  '  Nor  can  what  in  this  particular  case  was  true  of  Peter 


all  that  is  done  by  angels  must  be  done  in  connection 
with,  and  by  means  of  natural  causes;  and  only  by 
intensifying,  or  in  some  particular  way  directing  these, 
can  they  exert  any  decisive  influence  on  the  events  in 
progress.  Thus,  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  the  angel's 
power  wrought  through  the  waters,  not  independently 
of  them ;  at  Herod  Agrippa's  death,  through  the  worms 
that  consumed  him ;  at  the  jail  of  Philippi,  through  the 
earthquake  that  shook  the  foundations  of  the  building ; 
and  if  thus  in  these  more  peculiar,  certainly  not  less  in 
the  more  regular  and  ordinary  interpositions  of  their 
power.  But  this  takes  nothing  from  the  comfort  or 
efficacy  of  their  ministrations ;  it  only  implies  that  these 
ministrations  are  incapable  of  being  viewed  apart  from 
the  channels  through  which  they  come,  and  that  the 
beings  who  render  them  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
objects  of  a  personal  regard  and  adoring  reverence. 
Hence,  while  the  hearts  of  believers  are  cheered  by  the 
thought  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  the  worshipping  of 
angels  has  been  from  the  first  expressly  interdicted,  CoL 

il.l8;  Re.sxU.O. 

Various  fanciful  and  groundless  notions  have  been 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  angelic  ministrations,  and 
still  to  some  extent  prevail ;  such  as  that  a  part  of  their 
number  are  separated  for  the  special  work  of  praise  in 
the  heavenly  places,  and  observe  hours  of  devotion; 
that  angels  act  as  a  kind  of  subordinate  intercessors, 
mediating  between  believers  and  Christ ;  that  individual 
angels  are  appointed  as  g^uardians  to  particular  persons, 
or  (as  it  has  sometimes  been  believed)  that  each  indi- 
vidual has  both  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  on 
him  in  particular.  Of  such  notions,  this  latter  idea  of 
gruardian  angels  to  every  believer,  and  even  to  every 
child,  is  the  only  one  that  in  Protestant  countries  can 
be  said  now  to  find  support ;  it  is  based  more  especially 
on  the  saying  of  our  Lord  in  Mat.  xviii.  10,  "Take 
heed,  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I 
say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven."  Our 
Lord,  however,  is  not  speaking  here  of  little  children 
as  such,  but  of  his  disciples  under  the  character  of  little 
children  (whom,  in  humility  and  lowliness  of  spirit,  he 
had  presented  as  their  proper  type) ;  nor  does  he  speak 
of  individual  relationships  subsisting  between  these  and 
the  angels,  but  rather  of  the  common  interest  they  have 
in  angelic  ministrations,  ready  to  be  applied  as  each  one 
of  them  has  need.  But  of  a  separate  guardianship  for 
each  individual,  there  is  not  a  word  dropped  here,  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  Scripture.  Even  in  Ac.  xii.  7,  where 
a  very  special  work  had  to  be  done  for  Peter  by  the 


be  affirmed  of  all  believers,  or  ought  it  to  be  so.  And, 
indeed,  that  Peter  himself  did  not  believe  that  a  par- 
ticular angel  was  assigned  to  him  for  guardianship, 
clearly  enough  appears  from  this,  that  when  Peter  got 
out  of  the  prison,  and  followed  the  angel  as  his  guide, 
he  did  not  as  yet  know  it  to  be  true  that  an  angel  was 
the  actor,  but  thought  he  saw  a  vision ;  and  at  length, 
after  the  departure  of  the  angel,  having  come  to 
himself,  he  said,  *  Now,  I  know  of  a  surety  that  the 
Lord  hath  sent  his  angd,  and  delivered  me  from  the 
hand  of  Herod.'"  (For  evil  or  fallen  angels,  see 
Demons,  Devil.) 

ANGLING.    See  Fish. 

ANIMAL  FOOD.    Set  Food. 

ANISE.    See  Dill. 

ANKIjET;  an  ornament  made  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ivory,  and  worn  about  the  ankle  by  the  gayer  portion 
of  the  female  sex  in  various  oriental  countries,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of 
attracting  notice,  and  drawing  upon  them  the  eyes  of 
men.  They  were  so  constructed  as  to  produce  a  sort 
of  tinkling  noise  when  the  person  walked;  and,  though 
they  are  not  expressly  named  in  Scripture,  yet  they  are 
undoubtedly  referred  to  by  Isaiah,  when,  among  other 
excesses  in  the  use  of  female  ornaments,  he  describes 
the  daughters  of  Zion  as  "  walking  and  mincing  as  they 
go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet,"  eh.  iii.  16. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  also  alluded  to  in 
the  Koran,  (c.  xxv.),  where,  amid  various  injunctions  re- 
specting proper  modesty  of  attire  and  behaviour,  women 
are  ordered  "  not  to  make  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that 
their  ornaments  which  they  hide  may  be  discovered." 
Such  is  Sale's  translation:  but  Savary  renders,  "Let 
them  not  move  about  their  feet,  so  as  to  allow  those 
charms  to  be  seen  which  ought  to  be  veiled,"  so  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  the  passage  contains  any  allu- 
sion to  anklets.  Ornaments  of  this  description,  how- 
ever, were  undoubtedly  in  frequent  use  among  many 
of  the  ancient  nations,  and  to  this  day  still  exist  in 
Egypt,  India,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  East. 
Specimens  are  griven  of  them  in  the  ring  form  by  Wil- 
kinson {Anetemt  Egyptians,  iii.  375),  and  by  Lane  in  his 
Modern  Egyptians,  iii.  App.  A.  He  says  of  thCTa  — 
"  Anklets  (kkulkMl)  of  soUd  gold  or  silver,  and  of  the 
form  here  sketched,  are  worn  by  some  ladies,  but  are 
more  uncommon  than  they  formerly  were.  They  are, 
of  course,  very  heavy,  and,  knocking  together  as  the 
wearer  walks,  make  a  ring^g  noise :  hence,  it  is  said 
in  a  song,  *  The  ringing  of  thine  anklets  has  deprived 
roe  of  reason.' ''     He  adds,   a  little  further  on,  that 
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*'  small  khulkhdU  of  iron  are  worn  by  many  children. 
It  was  also  a  conmion  custom  among  the  Arabs  for 
girls  or  yomtg  women  to  wear  a  string  of  bells  on  their 
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[39.]       EgypUan  Ankleta.     1  to  4,  Ancient— ChampoUion  and 

WUUhmu.   5,  M«(tora-LMie. 

feet.  I  have  seen  many  little  girls  in  Cairo  with  small 
romid  bells  attached  to  their  anklets."  He  thinks  that 
it  is  to  ankleta  of  this  description  that  the  prophet  Isaiah 
probably  alludes  in  the  passage  above  referred  to ;  but 
that  may  be  doubted. 

AN'NA,  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
and,  at  the  period  when  she  h  mentioned  in  the  gospel 
narrative,  a  widow  of  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 
She  is  described  as  a  prophetess,  not  probably  from  any 
regular  or  stated  manifestation  of  prophetic- gifts,  but 
because  she  was  one  of  those  whose  hearts  were  more 
steadfastly  set  on  the  expectation  of  Messiahs  advent^ 
and,  by  the  superior  grace  conferred  on  her,  was  enabled 
to  announce  Ms  presence  when  he  actually  appeared  in 
the  temple,  and  broke  forth  on  the  occasion  in  words 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  Lo.  il.  36, 37.  That  she  should 
have  been  enabled  at  such  a  time  to  take  this  part, 
indicated  the  possession  of  a  certain  measure  of  the 
prophetic  spirit.  The  more  peculiar  notice,  however, 
which  is  given  of  this  pious  woman,  is  contained  in  the 
words,  "  She  was  of  a  great  age,  and  had  lived  with  an 
husband  seven  years  from  her  virginity,  and  departed 
not  from  the  temple,  but  served  (God)  with  fastings 
and  prayers  night  and  day."  The  meaning  of  this 
statement  plainly  is,  that  Anna  had  lived  but  seven 
years  in  the  married  state ;  that  having  then  lost  her 
husband,  instead  of  marrying  again,  or  taking  up  with 
other  things,  she  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  continually  attending  upon  the  ministrations  of 
the  sanctuary.  Not  that  she  actually  had  apartments 
in  the  temple  buildings — for  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  females  had  such — but  that  she  statedly 
presented  herself  there  among  the  worshippers,  and 
took  part  in  the  services  which  were  proceeding.  Even 
from'  the  earliest  times  there  seem  to  have  been  pious 
females  dedicating  themselves  thus  to  a  sort  of  priest- 
like consecration  and  constant  service;  for  at  Ex. 
xzxviii.  8  the  laver  of  brass  la  said  to  have  been  made 
out  of  the  mirrors  of  the  women  who  dsuly  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ;  it  is,  literally,  the  serv- 
ing-women who  served.  Anna,  in  her  latter  years, 
joined  herself  to  this  dass ;  and  in  answer  to  her  faith- 
ful and  devoted  service,  had  the  high  honour  conferred 
on  her  of  becoming  one  of  the  immediate  heralds  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

AN'NAS,  called  in  Josephus  An  anus,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  along  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  to- 
gether h^h-priests  at  the  period  when  John  the  Baptist 


entered  on  his  minbtry,  Ln.  iii.  2.  He  is  mentioned  a 
few  years  later  in  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  last  suf- 
ferings, not  as  the  high-priest,  but  as  the  father-in-law 
of  Caiaphas,  who  at  the  time  held  the  office,  and  as 
having  a  considerable  sway  in  the  management  of 
affiurs,  for  when  Christ  was  seized  by  the  band  of  offi- 
cers he  was  first  led  away  to  Annas,  Jn.  xvili.  is.  And 
again,  at  a  period  somewhat,  though  not  very  much 
later,  he  reappears  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  in 
connection  with  the  persecution  of  the  apostles,  and  is 
styled  simply  the  high-priest,  while  Caiaphas^  John, 
and  Alexander  are  coupled  with  him  as  his  coadjutors 
and  kindred,  Ac.  !▼.  &  By  comparing  the  history  of 
Josephus  (Ant,  xviii.  2,  1;  xx.  10,  1),  we  learn  that, 
during  the  active  ministry  of  our  Lord,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  the  office  of  high- priest^  in  its  stricter 
sense,  was  filled  by  Caiaphas.  But  the  term  high- 
priest  (see  Abiathar)  was  very  commonly  used  of  those 
who,  though  not  in  possession  of  the  office,  shared  with 
its  possessor  the  higher  places  of  judicial  power  and 
authority ;  for,  as  matters  stood  in  the  apostolic  age, 
the  mere  work  of  ministering  in  holy  things,  peculiar  to 
the  high- priest's  office,  comprised  but  a  small  part  of 
the  prerogatives  connected  with  it.  And  there  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  person  who,  for  a  longer  period,  and 
with  a  more  influential  sway,  exercised  those  accessories 
of  priestly  rank  than  the  Annas  before  us.  He  had 
been  himself  high- priest  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  no  fewer  than  five  of  his  sons,  and  his  son-in-law 
Czuaphas,  successively  held  the  office,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  fiEul  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  perpetual  high- 
priest;  so  far,  indeed,  as  administration  was  concerned, 
the  virtual  high-priest,  whether  he  was  actually  in  the 
office  or  not.  This  sufficiently  explains  why  he  should 
have  been  called  high- priest  along  with  Caiaphas,  by 
Luke,  and  why  so  prominent  a  share  should  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  both  by  Luke  and  John  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  gospel  era.  And  there  is  no  need  for  going 
into  the  question  whether  he  may  not  have  held  the 
official  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrim,  even  when  he  had 
ceased  to  be  high- priest;  a  question  which  there  are 
not  sufficient  materials  for  determining,  and  one  on 
which,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  nothing  can  be  said  to 
depend. 

ANNUNCIATION.    See  Mart. 

ANOINT,  ANOINTING.  The  practice  of  anoint- 
ing with  oil,  or  with  oil  intermingled  with  certain  per- 
fumes, seems  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  South  and  East.  Its  use  falls  into 
two  leading  divisions — the  common  and  the  sacred; 
the  one  being  designed  for  purposes  of  invigoration  or 
refreshment,  the  other  as  a  symbol  and  means  of  con- 
secration. 

1.  Probably  the  earliest  authentic  notice  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  use  of  oil  for  any  special  purpose,  is 
that  in  the  history  of  Jacob,  when,  after  his  remarkable 
dream  at  Bethel,  he  poured  oil  on  the  stone  that  had 
served  y^^yn  for  a  pillow.  This  belongs  to  the  religious 
use  of  oil;  but  as  the  religious  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
doubtless  had  its  foundation  in  the  natural,  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  patriarchs  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  on  ordinary  occasions. 
In  Egypt  the  practice  of  anointing,  at  least  the  heads 
of  persons,  was  so  common  in  ancient  times  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  among  the  civilities  which  were 
shown  to  guests  when  they  entered  the  house  wher^ 
i  they  were  to  be  entertained. 
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Anointing  a  Guest. 
RoMllrai. 


The  practice  was  equally  common  among  the  Greeks. 
In  the  apostolic  age  it  was  so  common  among  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  that  our  Lord  could  notice  the  omission  of 
it  by  Simon  the  Pharisee  as  a  plain  mark  of  coldness, 
if  not  a  breach  of  civility,  Lu.  viL  46.  But  the  unguents 
u^  on  such  occasions  in  later  times  seem  to  have 
been  perfumes  rather  than 
oils,  at  least  they  were 
compositions  in  which  the 
fragrance  of  the  perfume 
was  regarded  as  the  more 
peculiar  excellence.  Such, 
especially,  were  those  con- 
tained in  alabaster  boxe^t 
or  porcelain  vases,  which 
had  Eo  strong  an  odour, 
and  in  which  the  several  in- 
gredients were  so  finely 
blended,  that  the  vessel  has 
been  known  to  retain  its  scent  for  hundreds  of  years. 
In  the  simpler  and  earlier  form,  however,  in  which 
the  custom  of  anointing  was  practised,  the  oily  sub- 
stance appears  to  have  been  Uie  principal,  if  not  the 
only  article  employed;  and  the  main  object  in  using 
it  was  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  elasticity 
of  the  bodily  frame.  For  this  it  was  serviceable  in 
the  hot  and  arid  countries  of  the  East.  The  clothing 
there  is  necessarily  thin,  and  the  exposure  to  heat 
and  sand  naturally  induces  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  or 
sometimes  of  irritation,  which  the  application  of  oil 
is  fitted  to  relieve.  The  strong  evaporation,  also, 
caused  by  the  heat,  requires  to  be  met  by  oily  and 
odoriferous  unguents.  ^'Anointing  the  skin  prevents 
the  excessive  evaporation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
and  acts  as  clothing  in  both  sun  and  shade.*' — (Living- 
stone's Travels  in  S.  Africa,  p.  246.)  In  like  manner 
the  elder  Niebuhr  testifies  that  in  Yemen,  where  the 
climate  is  only  some  degrees  warmer  than  in  Palestine, 
''the  anointing  of  the  body  is  believed  to  strengthen 
and  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  as  they  wear  but  little 
clothing,  are  very  liable  to  suffer.  Oil,  by  closing  up 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  is  supposed  to  prevent  that  too 
copious  perspiration  which  enfeebles  the  frame.  When 
the  intense  heat  comes  in  they  always  anoint  their 
bodies  with  oil.*'  The  allusions  to  the  practice,  in  Old 
and  New  Testament  scripture,  are  of  great  frequency, 
although,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it 
is  evidently  spoken  of  as  a  species  of  luxiuy,  as  con- 
nected with  refreshment,  invigoration,  and  gladne88 
still  more  than  with  health,  and  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, consisting  in  the  application  of  perfumed  oil,  and 
that  not  so  much  to  the  body  generally  as  to  the  head. 
In  a  variety  of  passages  it  is  directly  mentioned  as  a 
source  of  Wlarity  and  joy,  as  in  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  "  Thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil;"  Ps.  xlv.  7;  Pr.  xxi.  17, 
*'  He  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich;"  ch. 
xxvii.  9,  "  Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart." 
In  another  set  of  passages  the  disuse  of  it  in  times  of 
mourning  is  represented  as  a  fit  and  proper  thing, 
among  other  signs  and  accompaniments  of  grief;  as  at 
2  Sa.  xiv.  2,  where  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  when  disguis- 
ing herself  as  a  mourner,  is  enjoined  not  to  anoint  her- 
self with  oil;  and  in  like  manner  Daniel,  when  engaged 
in  exercises  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  tells  us  he  did 
not  anoint  himself  at  all,  ch.  x.  3;  oomp.  also  is.  ixi.  3; 
Mi.  tL  15;  Mat.  t1.  17.     In  still  another  class  of  passages 


the  use  of  oil  with  the  sick  is  spoken  of  as  customary 
and  proper,  partly,  it  would  appear,  as  a  medicament, 
and  partly  as  a  proof  of  kind  and  sympathetic  treat- 
ment. Is.  i.  6 ;  Mar.  vi.  13 ;  Ja.  t.  14.  In  these  two  latter 
cases,  which  mention  the  use  of  oil  in  immediate  con*' 
nection  with  the  cure  of  the  diseased — the  miraculoits 
cure  in  one  of  the  cases  at  least,  if  not  in  both — ^there 
is  probably  some  reference  to  the  symbolical  import 
which  oil  came  to  bear  in  things  pertidning  to  the  g^oiy 
and  service  of  God,  so  that  they  may  in  part  be  referred 
to  the  next  division. 

2.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  the  religious  use  of  oil — that  already  referred 
to,  of  Jacob's  anointing  the  stone  at  Bethel — has  respect, 
not  to  a  person,  but  to  a  thing.  It  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  be  a  formal  consecration  of  the  stone,  or  the 
spot  where  it  lay,  to  a  sacred  purpose ;  though,  under 
what  consideration  oil  was  employed  to  that  end,  and 
why  oil  rather  than  several  other  things  that  might  be 
named,  no  indication  whatever  is  given  in  the  narrative. 
The  intercourse  with  Egypt  had  as  yet  scarcely  com- 
menced on  the  part  of  the  chosen  family  ;  and  there  is 
no  ground  for  afi&rming  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  quarter ;  we  might  ratiier  suppose  it  had  descended 
from  the  rites  and  customs  of  primeval  times.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  oil  was  used  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Eg3rpt  for  purposes  of  consecration.  Monarchs 
at  their  coronation  were  thus  set  apart,  and  were  called 
"  the  anointed  of  the  gods."  So  we  are  told  by  Wil- 
kinson (ch.  XV,),  who  adds,  **  With  the  Egyptians,  as 
with  the  Jews,  the  investiture  to  any  sacred  office,  as 
that  of  king  or  priest,  was  confirmed  by  this  external 
sign ;  and  as  the  Jewish  lawgiver  mentions  the  cere- 
mony of  pouring  oil  upon  the  head  of  the  high-priest 
after  he  had  put  on  his  entire  dress,  with  the  mitre  and 
crown,  the  Egyptians  represent  the  anointing  of  their 
priests  and  kings  after  ibey  were  attired  in  their  full 
robes,  with  the  ca;p  and  crown  upon  their  head.  Some 
of  the  sculptures  introduce  a  priest  pouring  oil  over  the 
monarch,  in  the  presence  of  Thoth,  Hor-Hat,  Ombte, 


Hor-Hat  and  Thoth  pouring  emUema  of  life  and  poritF 
over  Amunoph  III.— WiUdnaon. 


or  Nilus,  which  may  be  considered  a  representation  of 
the  ceremony  before  the  statues  of  those  gods.  The 
functionary  who  officiated  was  the  high-priest  of  the 
king.  He  was  dad  in  a  leopard  skin,  and  was  the 
same  who  attended  on  all  occasions  which  required 
him  to  assist  or  assume  the  duties  of  the  monarch 
in  the   temple.     Tliey  also  anointed  the  statues  of 
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the  godfl  ;  which  was  done  with  the  little  finger  of  the  ' 
right  hand/' 

The  formal  agreement  above  noticed  by  Sir  G.  Wil-  j 
kinson,  between  the  use  of  oil  among  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Israelites  in  consecrating  to  on  office,  may  im- 
daubtedly  be  regarded  as  evidence   that  the  Mosaic 


(42]       A  king  anointing  the  statae  of  the  god  KluuxL—WilklnBon.  I 
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prescription  was  framed  with  some  regard  to  the  observ-  1 
anoes  in  Egypt ;  for  by  the  time  the  former  was  insti- 
tuted, the  Israelitish  people  had  been  long  habituated  to  ' 
the  customs  of  Egypt ;  and  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom,  ' 
when  setting  up  a  better  polity,  to  take  advantage  of  what  i 
existed  there,  so  far  as  it  could  be  safely  employed. 
But  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  formal 
coincidence  in  such  cases  by  no  means  argued  a  substan- 
tial agreement,  and  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  ob- 
servance in  the  two  cases  may  have  been  very  differ- 
ent— ^it  must,  mdeed,  have  been  so  ;  for  all  symbolical 
institutions  necessarily  derive  their  distinctive  value 
and  signifiance  from  the  character  of  the  religion 
with  which  they  are  associated  ;  they  embody,  in  some 
respect  or  another,  its  spirit  and  design  ;  and  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Jewish  religion,  there  was  this 
grand  fundamental  disparity,  that  the  one  was  only  a 
deification  of  native,  while  the  other  Was  throughout 
moral,  based  on  the  spiritual  and  righteous  cliaracter  of 
God.  Hence  the  consecration  of  a  king  or  a  statue  by 
the  effusion  of  oil  in  an  Egyptian  temple  had  nothing 
of  what  may  be  called  the  morally  sacred  about  it ;  it 
merely  indicated  to  the  spectators  that  the  subject  of  it 
was  recognized  by  the  god  of  the  temple,  and  was 
treated  with  that  mark  of  personal  consideration  which 
it  was  usual  for  men  in  their  dwellings  to  bestow  on 
Fuch  persons  and  things  as  they  sought  specially  to 
honour  or  exalt.  The  king  so  anointed  was  solemnly 
recognized  as  the  g^est  and  prot^g^  of  the  lord  of  the 
temple  ;  the  statue  was  set  apart  for,  and  so  far  identi- 
fied with,  the  god  it  represented,  and  both  were 
stamped  as  fit  for  their  respective  destinations.  But  in 
the  true  religion  something  more  and  higher  was  in- 
volved in  the  act  of  consecration.  The  article  or  sub- 
ject was  brought  into  contact  with  the  holiness  of  Je- 
hovah, and  was  made  a  vessel  and  instrument  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Hence,  anointing  with  oil  in  the  times 
of  the  old  covenant  was  always  a  symbol  of  the  gift 
and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit — in  the  case  of  inanimate 
objects  imparting  to  them  a  ceremonial  sacredness,  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  holy  ministrationB  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
persons,  not  only  designating  them  to  a  sacred  office, 


but  sealing  to  them  the  spiritual  qualifications  needed 
for  its  efficient  discharge.  Hence,  after  describing  the 
preparation  for  the  oil  which  was  to  be  used  in  the 
work  of  consecration,  it  is  said,  "  And  thou  shalt  sanc- 
tify them,  that  they  (the  sanctuary  and  its  furniture) 
may  be  most  holy  ;  whatsoever  toucheth  them  shall  be 
holy.  And  thou  shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
consecrate  them,  that  they  may  minister  unto  me  in 
the  priest's  office,"  £x.  xxx.  2D,  so. 

In  later  passages  of  Scripture,  the  meaning  of  the  rite 
is  brought  out  still  more  distinctly,  and  its  respect  to 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  left  i^ithout  any  doubt. 
Thus,  when  Saul  was  anointed  to  l)e  king,  Samuel 
added,  "  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  come  upon 
thee,"  1  Sa.  X.  0.  And  when  David  was  appointed  in  the 
room  of  Saul,  we  are  told,  ''Then  Samuel  took  the 
horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  bre- 
thren ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from 
that  day  forward  (along  with  the  sign  he  got  the  thing 
signified)  ;  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
Saul,"  I  Sa.  xvi.  13-14 — ^having  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
blessing,  his  former  anointing  now  became  to  him  but 
an  empty  ceremony.  The  same  connection  is  brought 
out  by  Isaiah  prophetically  of  the  Messiah,  when  he 
introduces  the  latter  as  speaking,  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,"  is.  ixi.i — a  causal 
connection :  the  Spirit  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  ;  for,  in  Messiah's  case,  there  could  be  no 
separation  between  the  form  and  the  reality.  Indeed, 
in  the  actual  history  of  Jesus,  the  form  itself  fell  into 
abeyance,  the  reality  alone  comes  into  view ;  without 
any  external  anointing,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  descended 
upon  him  without  measure.  But  the  prophet  spake 
from  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view,  in  which  every- 
thing presented  itself  under  the  aspect  of  shadow  and 
symbol.  When  New  Testament  times  come  these  fall 
away,  while  the  language  derived  from  them  is  still 
often  retained.  Hence,  in  Ac.  iv.  27,  the  apostles,  in 
their  address  to  God,  say  of  Jesus,  "  Thy  holy  child 
whom  thou  hast  anointed;^''  and  still  more  expressly 
Peter,  in  his  speech  to  Cornelius,  "  God  anointed  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  jwwer," 
Ac.  X.  38.  So  also  of  Christians  generally,  it  is  said  by 
Paul,  "He  who  hath  anointed  us  is  God,"  2Co.  i.  2i; 
and  by  John,  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
and  ye  know  all  things,"  i  Jn.  U.  20. 

The  practice  of  anointing  with  oil  as  regards  persons 
in  Old  Testament  times,  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  those  who  attained  to  the  higher  offices  of  king  and 
priest.  There  is  only  one  distinct  occasion  on  record, 
in  which  anointing  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
designation  of  a  prophet ;  it  is  in  respect  to  Elisha, 
when  chosen  to  take  the  place  of  Elijah,  1  Ki.  xix.  I6 ; 
and  it  was  so  on  that  particular  occasion,  probably  be- 
cause, in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  the 
call  to  prophetical  ministrations  assumed  more  than 
usually  the  character  of  a  specific  office  or  function  to  be 
discharged.  Elisha  was,  in  a  manner,  to  judge  for  God 
in  Israel,  and  to  exercise  a  kind  of  supernatural  autho- 
rity and  control.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  actual  effiision  of  oU, 
and  whether  the  casting  of  Elijah's  mantle  over  Elisha 
did  not  itself  constitute  the  act  of  anointing.  For,  that 
the  term  was  sometimes  employed  even  in  Old  Testar 
ment  times,  when  there  was  no  actual  administration 
of  oil,  is  evident  from  Is.  xlv.  1,  where  Cyrus  is  spoken 
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of  aa  anointed  by  God.  If  oil  wcu  used,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  not  simple  oil,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  priest- 
hood, a  compound  of  various  sweet  spices  mixed  with 
olive  oil.  These  are  called  in  our  version  stacte, 
onycha,  and  galbanum,  Ex.  xxx.  34 ;  but  the  names  are 
somewhat  conjectural;  and  nothing  further  can  be 
affirmed  r^arding  the  compound,  than  that  it  was 
doubtless  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  the  most 
fragrant  and  refreshing  perfume ;  so  that^  from  its  de- 
lightful and  exhilarating  influence  on  the  bodily  sense, 
it  might  aptly  image  the  blissful  effect  of  the  Spirit's 
grace  on  the  soul. 

After  the  explanations  that  have  been  given,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  notice,  that  the 
terms  Messiah  and  Christ  have  become  personal  desig- 
nations of  the  Redeemer,  simply  on  the  ground  of  his 
anointing  in  the  spiritual  sense.  {See  Chbist.)  In  an 
inferior  sense,  both  priests  and  kings  were  called  the 
Lord's  anointed  ones,  or  his  Messiahs,  as  it  might  be 
rendered  (for  example,  Lo.  tI.  22 ;  i  Ch.  xvi.  22).  But  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  Messiah,  or  Anointed  One,  came 
in  the  later  books  of  Old  Testament  scripture  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  Him,  on  whom  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  God's  people  were  hung,  Ps,  U.  2;  Da.  ix.  26, 26. 

-Al^T  [nSoi,  nemdlali],  the  name  of  a  family  of 

tt: 
four -winged  insects  (Formicadae),  very  numerous  in 
species,  and  abundant  in  every  country  in  the  world 
except  the  Arctic  regions.  The  ants,  more  than  any 
other  insects,  manifest  that  division  of  the  body  into 
segments  which  characterizes  their  class  {insect  um,  cut 
into) ;  the  abdomen  is  connected  with  the  thorax  by  an 
exceedingly  slender  pedicle,  and  frequently  the  former 
division  of  the  body  is  subdivided  into  segments,  which 
are  connected  only  by  a  similarly  attenuated  thread. 
This  remarkable  appearance  is  doubtless  conmiemorated 
in  the  Hebrew  name,  from  Soji  ndmcUf  to  cut  off,  to 
circumcise,  Oc.  xviL  11.  "^ 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  seem  strange  that 
ants  should  be  considered  four- winged  insects,  whereas 
they  may  have  never  seen  a  winged  individual  among 
the  thousands  of  ants  they  may  have  looked  upon. 
The  fact  is,  this  tribe  presents  the  curious  anomaly 
(paralleled  also  in  the  Termites,  or  white  ants,  of  another 
order)  of  three  forms  of  individuals — we  might  almost 
say,  three  sexes.  The  males  and  females  are  furnished 
with  four  wings  on  their  leaving  the  chrysalis  state,  but 
soon  drop  them  spontaneously.     These  are  oompara- 


— ibU^ 
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at  all.  These  are  sexless,  but  are  considered  as  imper- 
fectly developed  females. 

No  insects  are  more  deservedly  celebrated  than  these 
for  that  wonderfuUy  elaborate  instinct  which  imitates 
the  actings  of  reason,  and  that  not  the  reason  of  the  iso- 
lated and  selfish  savage,  but  of  the  civilized  man,  living 
in  society,  and  labouring  with  self-denying  toil  and 
well-directed  energy  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  the  societies  of  bees,  there  is  the  sem- 
blance of  a  central  authority,  which  we  have  agreed  to 
call  the  queen,  and  so  thoseindustrious  insects  are  poeti- 
cally assumed  to  live  under  monarchical  government ; 
but  no  such  conspicuous  personage  exists  in  an  ant's 
nest,  and  these  may  be  considered  true  republicans, 
who  carry  on  their  labours  without  "guide,  overseer, 
or  ruler,"  Pr.  vL  7,  prompted  by  the  unerring  instinct 
implanted  in  the  sensorium  of  each. 

In  two  passages  of  the  book  just  cited,  Pr.  rt.  6-8; 
XXX.  24,  2S,  tiie  ant  is  held  up  as  an  example  of  diligence, 
and,  according  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  of  that 
prudence  which  provides  in  a  time  of  plenty  for  the 
season  of  scarcity.  Thus  Solomon,  in  the  former  pas- 
sage, sends  the  sluggard  to  the  ant  for  wisdom,  "which 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  sunmier,  and  gathereth  her 
food  in  the  harvest."  And  Agur,  in  the  latter  passage, 
extols  their  exceeding  wisdom,  because,  though  little 
and  not  strong,  "yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the 
summer." 

These  statements  have  acquired  a  more  than  usual 
measure  of  notoriety,  because  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  present  an  example  of  popular  error  in  natural 
history,  which  the  investigations  of  modem  science  have 
refuted.  A  great  multitude  of  ancient  writers  have  as- 
serted that  ants  store  up  grains  of  com  in  their  nests, 
gathering  them  in  the  harvest ;  and  modem  popular  be- 
lief has  confirmed  the  assertion,  adding  to  it  the  remark- 
able circumstance  that  the  plumule,  or  germinating 
point,  is  carefully  bitten  out  of  every  grain,  before  it  is 
committed  to  the  subterranean  granary,  lest  it  should 
sprout  and  become  unfit  for  food  in  the  damp  earth. 
"  Any  one,"  says  Addison,  in  his  interesting  paper,  No. 
156  of  the  Guardian,  "may  make  the  experiment,  and 
even  see  that  there  is  no  germ  in  their  com." 

Now  the  precision  of  modem  science  has  shown  that 
our  Eiuropean  ants  do  not  eat  com ;  but  that  they  do 
take  care  of,  and  carry  to  and  fro,  objects  which  in 
shape,  size,  and  colour  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
grains  of  wheat,  as  readily  to  deceive  a  cursory  observer. 
These  objects,  however,  are  t^e  pupa:  of  the  young  brood 
in  their  cocoons.  It  has  hence  been  somewhat  hastily 
concluded,  that  the  whole  belief  of  antiquity  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  erroneous,  and  that  the  statement^  though 
backed  by  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writers,  must  be 
consigned  to  the  category  of  vulgar  errors.* 

We  had  need,  however,  to  be  very  siu*  of  our  facts 
when  we  attempt  to  correct  the  Spirit  of  God.  Neither 
Solomon  nor  Agur  expressly  names  "com,"  as  stored 
up:  "food,"  "meat,"  are  the  general  terms  used;  and 
though  harvest  is  named,  it  may  be  understood  only  as 
the  time  when  the  '*food,^^  whatever  it  be,  is  abundant. 
It  is  now  known  that  European  ants  subsist  largely  on 
the  saccharine  juice  secreted  by  aphides,  and  exuded  by 
the  latter  expressly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  former;  nay. 


tively  few  in  number ;  but  there  is  another  race,  which 
are  the  workers,  and  which  constitute  the  main  body 
of  the  teeming  population,  which  never  have  any  wings 


>  Mr.  John  Curtis  states  that  the  brown  ant  of  Britain  (For- 
mica brunnea)  purloins  seed  sown  broadcast,  especially  that  of 
tnmipa,  and  transports  it  to  the  nest.  (Fann  InseeU,  p.  612 ; 
and  Morton's  Cjfd.  of  Affric.  i.  p.  918  > 
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the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  M.  Huber,  con- 
firmed by  others,  has  ascertained  that  the  ants  impriton 
a  numbtr  of  aphides  in  their  neatt,  to  serve  during  the 
winter  for  their  sttpply,  like  milch  cows  in  a  paddock. 

But  we  have  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  still 
more  directly.  Colonel  Sykes,  an  accomplished  zoolo- 
gist, finds  an  oriental  ant  which  literally  bears  out  the 
statements  of  Solomon  and  Agur :  he  has  named  it  A  tta 
providens.  The  following  note  from  his  diary  illus- 
trates the  habits  of  this  interesting  species  :— 

"Poonah  (India),  June  19,  1829. — In  my  morning 
walk  I  observed  more  than  a  score  of  little  heaps  of 
grass- seeds  {panicum)  in  several 
places,  on  uncultivated  land 
near  the  parade  ground ;  each  v^ 
heap  contained  alx>ut  a  hand- 
ful. On  examination  I  found 
they  were  raised  by  the  above 
species  of  ant,  hundreds  of 
which  were  employed  in  bring- 
ing up  the  seeds  to  the  surface 

from  a  store  below:  the  grain  . . 

had  probably  got  wet  at   the      1*4. 1      Indian  Ant 
setting    in    of     the    monsoon,  ^tta provi<U^. 

and  the  ants  had  taken  advantage  of  the  first  sunny 
day  to  bring  it  up  to  dry.  The  store  must  have 
been  laid  up  from  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the 
grasa-seeds  in  January  and  February.  As  I  was 
aware  this  fact  militated  against  the  observations  of 
entomologists  in  Europe,  I  was  careful  not  to  deceive 
myself  by  confounding  the  seeds  of  a  panicum  with 
the  pupae  of  the  insect.  Each  ant  was  charged  iivith 
a  single  seed ;  but  as  it  was  too  weighty  for  many  of 
them,  and  as  the  strongest  had  some  difficulty  in  sciJing 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  cylindrical  hole  leading 
to  Uie  nest  below,  many  were  the  falls  of  the  weaker 
ants  with  their  burdens  from  near  the  summit  to  the 
bottom.  I  observed  they  never  relaxed  their  hold ;  and 
with  a  perseverance  affording  a  useful  lesson  to  hu- 
manity, steadily  recommenced  the  ascent  after  each 
successive  tumble,  nor  halted  in  their  labour  until  they 
had  crownc<l  the  summit,  and  lodged  their  burden  on 
the  common  heap."  "On  the  13th  of  October  of  the 
same  year,'*  adds  the  same  naturalist,  "after  the  closing 
thunderstorms  of  the  monsoon,  I  found  tliis  species  in 
various  places  similarly  employed  as  they  had  been  in 
June  preceding :  one  heap  contained  a  double  handful  of 
grass-seeds.  It  is  probable  that  the  A  tta  providens  is  a 
f^eM  species  of  ant,  as  I  have  not  observed  it  in  houses."' 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Hope,  an  entomologist  of  known 
eminence,  in  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  comments 
on  the  above  statement.  He  cites  numy  authors,  not 
only  of  classical  antiquity,  but  Persian  and  Arabic 
writers,  who  maintain  that  ants  collect  and  store  up 
their  food,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  modem  entomolo- 
gists. Then  he  observes : — "If  Colonel  Sykes  is  accur- 
ate in  his  statements — and  he  can  scarcely  be  othei^ 
wise,  for  he  has  specimens  of  the  seeds  he  saw  the  ants 
bringing  up  from  below  to  the  heap  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  specimens  of  the  grass  producing  the  seed, 
and  he  wrote  down  in  his  diary  the  same  day  the  facts 
as  he  had  witnessed  them—  I  think  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  his  facts  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  ants  provide  against  a  season  of  need, 
call  it  winter,  or  any  other  season.  ...  So  little  is 

'  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.  Land.  i.  103. 


known  respecting  tlie  economy  of  our  indigenous  in- 
sects, and  even  less  regarding  exotic  species,  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  hazard  a  decided  opinion  concerning 
them.  And  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  (as  we  find  to  be 
the  case  among  some  species  of  birds  and  mammalia), 
that  a  habit  which  characterizes  a  species  in  a  particu- 
lar climate,  is  no  longer  the  characteristic  of  that  species 
in  a  difierent  climate.  The  same  species  of  animal  that 
hybemates  in  extra- tropical  climates  no  longer  does  so 
within  the  tropics.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  also  that, 
in  the  great  family  of  the  ants,  the  species  of  some 
genera  may  have  a  provident  instinct,  and  others  be 
destitute  of  it.  ...  I  think  it  probable  that  the  ant 
of  which  Solomon  has  made  mention  belongs  to  the 
genus  Atta.^'''* 

It  nuiy  not  be  out  of  place  to  adduce  the  parallel 
economy  of  a  tribe  of  insects,  which,  though  they  belong 
to  another  zoological  order,  so  greatly  resemble  ants 
in  their  most  remarkable  peculiarities,  as  to  be  popu- 
larly associated  with  them.  We  refer  to  the  white 
ants  (Termites),  so  abundant  in  all  tropical  countries. 
These,  too,  form  populous  societies,  hving  in  common- 
wealth, in  elaborate  structures,  which  are  constructed 
by  the  united  labours  of  the  whole.  We  have  not  any 
detailed  accounts  of  the  oriental  species;  but  in  the 
minute  and  careful  description,  by  Smeathman,  of  the 
African  IcindB,  he  speaks  of  their  magazines  of  stored 


[45.  ]     IHQb  of  Termites,  or  White  Ants  of  Africa.  —Smeathman . 

food.  These  are  "chambers  of  clay,  always  well  filled 
with  provisions,  which  to  the  naked  eye  seem  to  consist 
of  the  raspings  of  wood,  and  plants  which  the  termites 
destroy :  but  are  found  by  the  microscope  to  be  princi- 
pally the  gums  and  inspissated  juices  of  plants.  These 
are  thrown  together  in  little  masses,  some  of  which  are 
finer  thiui  others,  and  resemble  Uie  sugar  about  pre- 
served fruits ;  others  are  like  tears  of  gum,  one  quite 
transparent,  another  like  amber,  a  third  brown,  and  a 
fourth  quite  opaque,  as  we  see  often  in  parcels  of  ordi- 
nary gums."  '  [r.  n.  Q.] 

ANTEDILUVIAN  AGE.  There  are  certain  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  age  before  the  flood,  as 
exhibited  in  the  brief  narratives  of  that  period  in  Old 
Testament  scripture,  which  will  be  more  advantageously 
considered  together,  than  distributed  into  separate  ar- 
ticles. They  fall  naturally  into  two  divisions — those 
which  respect  the  divine  administration  toward  man, 
and  those  which  respect  the  conduct  of  men  toward 
Grod  and  toward  each  other. 

1.  The  divine  administration  during  the  antediluvian 
period  of  the  world's  history,  appears  to  have  been 

'  Traw.  Entom.  Soc.  Lond.  ii.  211.       '  Phil.  Tram.  vol.  IxxL 
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characterized  above  all  subsequent  ages  by  the  general 
mildness  and  forbearance  that  distinguished  it.  Whether 
it  might  be,  that  the  Lord  thought  good,  for  the  better 
display  of  his  paternal  character,  to  restrain  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  fall  till  the  moral  had  more  fully 
developed  themselves,  or  because  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race  required  to  have  indulgences  extended  to 
it  which  in  after  ages  were  wisely  withheld,  there 
certainly  are  appearances  that  seem  to  mark  a  re- 
straint on  the  judiciul  procedure  of  God,  and  a  singu- 
lar extension  of  merely  natural  powers  and  liberties. 
Thus,  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  the  stringent 
enactments  and  penalties  of  law.  In  the  facts  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  dispensations  of  God  consequent  on  the 
fall,  clear  indications  had  been  given  to  men  of  the 
greater  landmarks  of  duty ;  and  until  it  was  seen  what 
use  should  be  made  of  these,  the  more  specific  forms  of 
prohibition  and  command  were  fitly  kept  in  abeyance. 
It  was  not  yet  the  proper  period  of  formal  law.  Hence, 
when  Cain  was  found  guilty  of  the  atrocious  murder  of 
his  brother,  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  was 
very  different  from  that  afterwanls  promulgated— 
''  Wlioso  sheddeth  man*s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed,"  o«.ix.6;  it  simply  involved  an  exclusion  from 
the  society  of  his  kindred,  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  a 
distance  from  their  common  residence,  and  a  conse- 
quent aggravation  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  for  his  support;  **  the  earth,"  it  was 
said,  ''should  henceforth  not  yield  unto  him  her  strength,"' 
that  is,  he  should  find  it  more  difficult  than  formerly, 
from  the  disadvantages  of  his  position,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  sustenance  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  But 
when  he  complained  of  the  severity  of  this  sentence,  and 
urged  the  possibility  of  his  being  fallen  upon  and  de- 
stroyed as  a  common  outlaw,  he  was  so  far  reassured 
by  the  declaration,  that  sevenfold  vengeance  was  to  be 
taken  of  any  one  that  might  kill  him  for  the  murder  of 
Abel,  Q«.iv.  11-15.  And  so  throughout  the  generations 
that  followed,  great  leniency  was  exercised  in  regard  to 
the  inffiction  of  judgment — a  leniency  which  was  abused 
only  to  the  more  prolific  growth  of  wickedness  and 
crime,  and  which  in  the  long  nm  so  palpably  failed  in 
its  object,  that  it  required  at  last  to  be  supplanted  by 
the  terrors  of  the  most  overwhelming  judgment. 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  mild  and  beneficent 
rule  in  natural  things,  which  characterized  the  divine 
procedure  during  the  antediluvian  period,  appears  in 
the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  who  then  lived.  The 
term  allotted  them  was,  on  an  average,  fully  ten 
times  as  large  as  that  which  in  later  ages  has  been 
assigned  as  the  measure  of  human  life  on  earth.  And 
one  can  easily  perceive  the  mercifulness  of  the  arrange- 
ment, as  it  gave  to  the  original  members  of  the  human 
family,  who  had  everything  to  learn  for  themselves, 
the  advantage  of  a  protracted  experience  to  mature 
their  skill  and  knowledge,  and  ample  opportunities  for 
imparting  to  others  the  benefit  of  their  acquisitions. 
In  regard,  however,  to  the  question,  how  the  longevity 
itself  may  have  been  produced,  and  wherein  lies  the 
constitutional  difference,  as  to  human  life,  between  the 
antediluvian  and  subsequent  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, aU  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  comparatively  recent  times  of  persons  living 
to  the  age  of  150  and  upwards,  while  agun  individuals 
have  been  known  to  go  through  the  whole  cycle  of 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  and  die  at  little  more  than 
20  years  old.     The  diversity  in  these  cases  is  relatively 


as  great  as  between  the  prolonged  age  attained  by  the 
antediluvians  and  the  reduced  longevity  of  modem  times; 
while,  in  the  one  class  of  cases  as  well  as  the  other,  we 
are  without  any  principle  to  account  for  the  difference. 
Possibly,  a  very  minute  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  or  of  the  ingredients  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  may  have  been 
perfectly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  lengthened  period 
which  the  human  frame  usually  survived  then,  as  com- 
pared with  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  now.  But  how- 
ever produced,  the  facts  referred  to  are  sufficient  to  re- 
move all  objection  against  it  on  the  ground  of  natural 
imxwssibility ;  and  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
hmnan  family  at  that  early  period,  it  was  worthy  of  the 
divine  benignity  to  extend  the  term  of  life  greatly  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  it  has  been  ultimately  confined. 
We  have  no  very  exact  data  for  ascertaining  what 
influence  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  might  have 
had  upon  the  population  of  the  world,  or  at  what  rate 
of  progress  the  population  may  have  proceeded  as  com- 
pared with  modem  times.  Most  extravagant  calcula- 
tions have  sometimes  been  made  upon  the  subject ;  and  a 
recent  popular  commentary  teUs  us,  that  the  population 
of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  "has  even  been 
estimated  as  high  as  two  millions  of  millions,"  that  is, 
more  than  two  thousand  times  the  number  of  its  present 
inhabitants,  after  the  work  of  increase  has  been  going 
on  for  thousands  of  years.  Such  calculations  are  too 
extravagant  to  deserve  refutation,  and  they  derive  no 
countenance  whatever  from  the  sacred  records  of  the 
period.  These  not  only  leave  altogether  unnotiGed  any 
bearing  the  longevity  of  men  might  have  upon  the  ratio  of 
increase,  but  they  contain  notices  which  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  the  ratio  was  by  no  means  great.  For  ex- 
ample, the  birth  of  Seth — ^the  son  who  was  given  to  our 
first  parents  in  the  room  of  Abel — does  not  take  place 
till  130  years  after  the  creation ;  and  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  were  births  in  Adam's  family  of  which 
no  express  notice  is  taken,  yet  when  the  third  son  specified, 
the  one  child  of  hope  and  blessing  after  Abel,  stands  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
commencement  of  the  human  family,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conviction  that  the  births  were  comparar 
tively  few  and  far  between.  Then,  in  the  representa- 
tions given  of  antediluvian  times,  there  is  nothing  that 
seems  to  indicate  a  wide  dispersion  of  inhabitants  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of 
distinct  nations  or  kingdoms.  On  the  contrary,  the 
human  family  presents  still  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of 
unity — divided,  indeed,  into  two  great  sections,  the  Cain- 
ites  and  the  believing  portion,  or  followers  of  Abel ;  the 
latter,  however,  ultimately  merging  again,  ahnost  en- 
tirely, into  the  former — a  state  of  things  which  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  of,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  embracing  a  very  extensive  circuit,  or  even  admitting 
much  diversity  of  classes  or  interests.  And  stUl  fur- 
ther, mention  is  made  in  those  early  records  of  only 
one  centre  of  religious  worship — that,  namely,  of  the 
divine  presence  towards  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  from  which  Cain  is  said  to  have  gone  out^  Oo.  iv.  16 : 
and  also  of  but  one  preacher  of  righteousness  (Noah), 
from  the  time  that  the  work  of  judgment  was  distinctly 
announced  and  the  general  call  to  repentance  began  to 
i  be  pressed  upon  the  world.  These  things,  taken  colleo- 
'  tively,  seem  to  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  race 
I  of  mankind  was  of  comparatively  limited  amount  down 
\  to  the  close  of  the  antediluvian  period,  and  was  spread 
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over  no  very  extensive  range  of  territory.  Tliis  also  ie 
the  result  which  physicskl  comdderations  might  have 
led  OB  to  arrive  at  as  the  most  probable ;  Bince  it  is  but 
very  gradually,  and  in  consequence  of  changes  and  ac- 
cretions fonning  through  successive  ages,  that  the  soil 
of  the  earth  became  properly  fitted  for  the  support  of 
man  and  beast.  At  first>  it  is  probable,  a  limited  por- 
tion only  of  its  surface  was  capable  of  yielding  a  fair 
produce;  and  when,  with  the  general  thinness  and 
poverty  of  the  soil,  we  take  into  account  the  compara- 
tive want  of  skill  and  resources  that  must  for  a  con- 
siderable time  have  existed  aa  to  its  proper  cultivation, 
it  is  against  all  reasonable  belief  to  suppose,  that  the 
first  inhabited  region  should  have  been  equal  to  the 
comfortable  support  of  what  would  now  be  reckoned  a 
numerous  and  teeming  population.  The  necessities  of 
the  time  may  rather  be  said  to  have  demanded  a  slow  rate 
of  increase,  and  a  population  far  from  densely  compacted ; 
it  may  even  be  regarded  as  an  essential  proof  of  the 
divine  benignity  toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  to  have  restrained  both  their  numbers,  and 
the  territory  they  occupied,  within  comparatively  mode- 
rate limits. 

2.  The  characteristics  on  the  other  side,  those  which 
speared  in  the  conduct  of  men  toward  Grod  and  toward 
each  other,  were  far  from  presenting  a  proper  cor- 
respondence with  the  procedure  of  Go<l.  If  the  one 
was  marked  by  its  mildness  and  benignity,  the  other 
was  not  less  marked  by  its  general  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. This  is  the  leading  feature  that  is  brought  out 
in  the  history  of  antediluvian  times,  although  other 
points  are  incidentally  noticed.  It  is  evident  from 
what  is  recorded,  that  considerable  advance  was  made 
during  the  period  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  im- 
provement ;  and  so  far  from  emerging  out  of  a  state  of 
barbarism,  in  which  men  burrowed  under  groimd,  and 
fed  on  roots  and  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth, 
they  appear  from  the  first  in  the  exercise  of  intelligent 
foresight,  and  the  possession  of  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization,  which  only  required  to  grow  in  the  multi- 
tude and  variety  of  its  resources.  Cain,  the  first  son 
of  the  human  pair,  became  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  as  his 
brother  Abel  was  a  feeder  of  sheep — both  doubtless 
taught  how  to  piursue  their  respective  occupations  by 
their  conmion  parent.  When  Cain  was  forced  by  his 
unnatural  crime  to  retire  to  some  distance  from  the 
original  centre  of  the  human  family,  he  did  not  betake 
to  the  manners  of  savage  life,  but  built  for  himself  a 
city.  It  must,  of  course,  have  been  a  city  of  small 
dimensions,  resembling  more  what  we  understand  by  a 
village ;  but  in  its  very  projection  it  implied  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge  and  art,  an  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  social  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps 
an  effort  to  alleviate  by  means  of  human  companion- 
ship the  apprehensions  and  consequences  of  guilt.  This 
last  may  even  have  been  the  more  immediate  prompter 
of  the  undertaking ;  but  skill  and  art  must  have  been  at 
hand  to  second  the  design  and  bring  it  into  shape. 
Other  things  came  afterwards — the  invention  of  instru- 
ments of  music,  of  harps  and  organs,  tools  of  brass  and 
iron,  and  not  only  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but  the 
manufacture  of  wine  from  its  fruit,  of  which  the  sad 
incident  in  Noah's  declining  years  proved  too  mournful 
a  witness.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
antediluvian  period  was  one  of  civilization,  and,  in  the 
Coinite  line  especially,  one  of  invention  and  progress. 

It  were  well,  however,  if  this  were  the  only  kind  of 
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progress  indicated  in  antediluvian  life ;  but  the  advance- 
ment in  natural  skill  and  resources  was  accompanied 
with  a  fearful  progression  in  moral  evil.  It  would  seem 
that  the  superiority  of  the  elder,  the  Cainite  branch  of 
the  human  family,  in  inventive  and  useful  arts  was 
turned  into  an  occasion  of  domineering  pride,  and  vio- 
lent usurpation  and  wrong  toward  their  fellowmen. 
For,  immediately  after  the  notices  given  of  their  work- 
manship in  brass  and  iron,  and  apparently  in  efficient 
connection  with  these,  the  inspired  narrative  proceeds 
to  make  mention  of  deeds  of  outrage  and  bloodshed. 
Go.  iv.  21-24.  And  when  this  line  of  procedure  was  once 
generally  entered  on,  we  can  readily  conceive  how  the 
forbearance  and  benignity  which  characterized  the 
divine  administration,  the  comparative  freedom  that 
was  enjoyed  from  the  restraints  and  penalties  of  law, 
and  the  protracted  duration  of  human  life,  would  tend 
to  swell  the  tide  of  the  world's  depravity,  and  make  the 
worse  portion  of  manldnd  in  a  great  degree  indifferent 
to  the  consequences  of  tlieir  proceedings.  The  goodness 
of  God,  instead  of  leading  men  to  repentance,  was  only 
taken  as  an  encouragement  to  sin,  and  nursed  the  lawless- 
ness of  their  spirits  to  proceed  to  further  excesses. 

There  were,  doubtless,  checks  of  various  kinds  inter- 
posed— rebukes  and  judgments   in   providence,    from 
time  to  time  administered,  that  ought  to  have  arrested 
the  progress  of  iniquity.     Among  the  more  remarkable 
of  these  was  the  protest  raised  agtunst  the  prevailing 
I  wickedness  by  the  pre-eminently  godly  life  of  Enoch, 
and  the  loud  warning  note  of  coming  judgment  which 
he  uttered  before   he  was  translated.     Nor  was  his 
I  translation  itself  a  more  marked  seal  of  the  divine  ap- 
I  proval  of  the  piety  which  distinguished  Enoch,  than  a 
,  condemnation  of  the  evil  courses  against  which  he  had 
habitually  witnessed.     But  whatever  means  of  a  re- 
I  pressive  or  reformatory  kind  were  used,  they  all  failed 
I  of  the  proper  effect.     The  ungodly  section  of  the  human 
,  family  continually  encroached  upon  the  other ;  so  that 
at  last,  it  is  said,  "  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  fair,  and  took  to  them  wives  of 
I  all  which  they  chose,"  Oo.vi.2;  by  forbidden  alliances 
they  broke  down  the  barriers  that  should  have  con- 
I  tinned  to  separate  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  general  deprivation  of  order  and  rectitude. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  there  can  be 
little  doubt.     Some  of  the  earlier  fathers  held,  that  by 
the  sons  of  God  here  the  angels  were  to  be  undereiood, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  unnatural  loves  formed  be- 
tween them  and  those  daughters   of  men  a  Titanic 
brood  were  produced,  an  offspring  of  gigantic  strength, 
and  of  equally  gigantic  wickedness.  This  opinion,  which 
at  intervals  has  always  had  its  advocates,  has  recently 
been  revived,  and  with  considerable  ardour  maintained  by 
certain  Lutheran  theologians  (in  particular,  Baumgar- 
ten,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  and  Stier).     They  argue  that  the 
term  "sons  of  God"  was  never  applied  to  believers 
among  men  till  a  comparatively  late  period ;   that  it 
must,  therefore,  have  been  used  with  reference  to  the 
angels ;  and  that  these  may  in  certain  circumstances  be 
capable  of  maintaining  sexual  intercourse  with  persons 
on  earth,  and  producing  seed  by  them.     But  this  is 
at  variance  alike  with  reason  and  revelation.     Neither 
nature  nor  Scripture  in  siich  a  way  confounds  heaven 
and  earth,  one  species  with  another.     Even  among  the 
living  creatures  that  on  earth  are  capable  of  producing 
offspring,  it  is  the  settled  law   of  nature,   that  each 
propagates  only  after  its   kind;  and  it  were  on  un- 
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heard  of  travestying  of  such  a  general  law,  if  angelic 
beings,  the  tenants  of  an  entirely  different  sphere,  were 
to  become  the  parents  of  a  fleshly  ofispring  by  daugh- 
ters of  men.  Besides,  it  is  not  simply  the  producing  of 
offspring  that  the  words  speak  of,  but  marrying  wives, 
which  can  only  be  predicated  of  men  in  flesh  and  blood ; 
while  of  the  angelic  state  it  is  given  as  a  distinguishing 
characteristic,  Uiat  they  who  possess  it  "neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage."  The  sons  of  God,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  portion  of  the  human  family  itself  {tee 
Sons  of  God);  they  were  simply  the  better  portion  of 
Adam's  descendants,  who,  though  not  hitherto  nor 
usually  in  that  early  age  called  expressly  God's  sons,  yet 
here  fitly  have  their  position  and  calling  designated  by 
this  its  higher  relationship,  in  order  to  indicate  more 
emphatically  the  degenerac^  and  the  guilt  involved  in 
wedding  themselves  to  those  who  knew  of  nothing  better 
or  higher  than  what  belonged  to  them  as  the  daughters 
of  men.  From  Seth  downwards,  that  smaller  section 
of  the  human  family  had  stood  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  were  honomnbly  distinguished  by  their  relation  to 
the  worship  and  service  of  God;  they  had  all  along 
borne  hit  name,  and  represented  his  interest  in  the 
world.  But  now,  at  length,  the  distinction  between 
them  and  others  gave  way;  they  caught  the  general 
infection,  preferred  beauty  to  godliness,  followed  the 
will  of  the  flesh  instead  of  the  will  of  God.  What 
could  then  be  looked  for  but  ramx>ant  iniquity,  and 
total  dissolution  of  manners!  This  result  the  sacred 
narrative  marks  when  it  says,  "  And  also  after  that, 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became 
mighty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown :"  that 
is,  renowned  for  their  great  and  heaven- daring  wicked- 
ness, which  reached  its  maturity  only  after  the  intermar- 
rying of  the  more  select  with  the  looser  portion  of  man- 
kind. The  salt  had  lost  its  savour,  and  all  rushed  head- 
long to  ruin ;  a  memorable  and  instructive  warning  to  the 
people  of  God  in  every  age !  And  a  warning,  doubt- 
less, intended  to  tell  with  special  effect  upon  the  chosen 
people  of  Israel,  to  keep  them  from  those  promiscuous 
alliances  with  the  heathen  around  them,  which  ulti- 
mately proved  one  of  their  deadliest  snares,  Ex.  xxxir.  is,  lo: 
De.Tii.3,&c 

Thus  ended  the  moral  and  religious  constitution  of 
things  in  the  world  before  the  flood.  The  corruption  that 
wrought  in  man's  nature  proved  too  strong  for  the  bar- 
riers raised  against  it,  and  the  reformatory  discipline 
under  which  it  was  placed.  Another  phase  of  things 
must  needs  be  introduced,  if  God's  purpose  to  provide  I 
a  seed  of  the  woman,  destined  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent,  should  not  fail  of  its  accomplishment.  Axfff 
as  preparatory  to  this^  the  rerxmant  that  was  still  left 
in  the  person  and  house  of  Noah  must  be  preserved, 
and  the  destroying  judgment,  long  threatened  but  still 
delayed,  be  at  last  executed  upon  the  ungodly  race, 
who  had  resolutely  defied  God  and  hid  repentance  from 
their  eyes.  In  that  judgment  the  old  world  perishes, 
that  olJier  forms  of  administration,  better  adapted  to 
the  existing  condition  of  human  natiu«,  might  have  room 
to  develop  themselves. 

ANTICHRIST,  ANTICHRISTS.  The  word  is 
used  only  by  the  apostle  John,  and  by  him  four  times 
in  the  singular,  i  Jn.  li  la,  22 ;  It.  s ,  2  Jn.  t.  7.  and  once  in 
the  plural,  i  Jn.  u.  is.  The  interchange  between  the  sin- 
gular and  the  plural  is  itself  a  clear  proof,  that  when 
the  singular  is  employed,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as 


denoting  the  same  kind  of  exclusive  personality  which 
is  indicated  by  the  Christ.  Before  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age,  St.  John  found  what  he  meant  by  the 
antichrist  already  realized  in  a  number  of  individuals. 
"  Ye  have  heard,"  says  he,  **  that  antichrist  cometh, 
and  already  many  have  become  antichrists"  (so  the 
words  in  i  Jn.  ii.  is  should  be  rendered) ;  they  had  become 
such,  having  originally  professed  to  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian community,  but  afterwards,  in  accordance  with 
their  real  principles,  separated  tliemselves  from  it. 
This  seems  to  imply,  that  what  the  apostle  meant  by 
antichristianism  was  some  sort  of  apostasy,  or  deprava- 
tion of  the  faith,  which  rendered  those  who  fell  into  it 
really  opponents  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
though  without  setting  themselves  in  formal  contrariety 
to  it.  They  did  not  avowedly  abjure  the  Christian 
name,  but  they  evacuated  it  of  its  proper  and  essential 
elements.  And  so  we  are  taught  more  expressly  in  the 
other  passages,  which  describe  the  antichrist  as  "deny- 
ing that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  "denying  the  Father  and 
the  Son,"  "not  confessing  that  Jesus  is  of  God,"  or 
"not  confessing  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh" — this, 
he  emphatically  adds  in  his  2d  Epiatle,  ver.  7,  "  is  the 
deceiver  and  the  antichrist."  The  doctrinal  error  de- 
nounced in  these  expressions  might  almost  seem  to  be 
identical  with  Judaism,  since  the  unbelieving  portion  of 
the  Jews  denied  Jesus  to  be  tlie  Christ,  or  to  be  of 
God.  Yet  it  could  not  be  the  apostle's  design  to  speak 
simply  of  Jews,  since  such  would  never  have  been  re- 
presented as  going  forth  from  the  Christian  communi- 
ties ;  nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  a  natural  form  of 
expression  to  say  of  them,  that  they  did  not  confess 
Jesus  to  have  come  in  the  flesh,  or  to  be  of  God.  The 
"  not  confessing"  rather  points  to  the  defective  aud 
essentially  hollow  nature  of  the  faith  maintained,  than 
to  its  formal  contrariety  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel :  the 
parties  in  question  made  some  pretensions  to  this,  but 
they  did  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  confess  that  Jesus  is 
of  God,  and  that  he  has  come  in  the  flesh ;  and  so  they 
virtually  denied  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  both. 
It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  understand  the  expres- 
sions used,  coupled  with  the  assertion  that  there  were 
many  to  whom  even  then  they  applied,  but  by  supposing 
that  the  apostle  alludes  in  them  to  those  who  became 
infected  with  the  Gnostic  spirit,  and  who  were  thereby 
led,  not  formally  to  disavow  the  name  of  Jesus,  but 
in  some  sense  to  deny  the  realities  of  his  being  or 
passion ;  explaining  away  either  his  proper  humanity 
or  his  essential  divinity,  and,  by  means  of  dooetic 
appearances  or  shadowy  emanations,  substantially 
making  void  the  true  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  ^^^ 
know,  from  other  sources,  that  a  tendency  of  this  de- 
scription noanifested  itself  at  a  very  early  period  among 
the  Asiatic  churches,  although  the  regular  development 
of  the  Gnostic  systems  belongs  to  a  later  time.  And 
St.  John  stamps  even  the  first  imperfect  exhibitions  of 
the  tendency,  which  struck  at  the  historical  basis  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
antichrist. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  comparison  of  the  statements  in 
John's  writings,  that  it  is  equally  against  the  apostle  § 
use  of  the  word  antichrist  to  regard  it  as  denoting,  «» 
its  primary  application  at  least,  either  one  who  avows 
himself  the  enemy  of  Christ  or  one  who  usurps  the 
place  of  Christ.  Both  of  these  opinions  found  an  csriy 
advocacv  in  the  Christian  church,  and  still  have  their 
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respective  supporten.  Tertullian,  expressing  the  f  onner 
view,  asks,  ''  Who  are  the  antichrists  but  those  who 
take  the  part  of  rebels  toward  Christ?"  (De  Prase. 
Haret,  c.  4) ;  and  the  other  is  exhibited  by  Hippoly- 
tOB,  when  he  describes  the  antichrist  as  ^*  wishing  in  ail 
things  to  make  himself  like  the  Son  of  God"  (2>e  Anti- 
ckri$to,  §  6) ;  also  in  the  Actis  Martyr,,  which  desig- 
nate antichrist  a  quasi-  Christus.  The  Greek  preposi- 
tion anti,  in  composition,  no  doubt,  often  denotes  sub* 
stitution,  the  taking  the  room  of  another,  and  often 
also  direct  and  formal  opposition.  So  far  as  the  com 
position  of  the  word  is  concerned,  the  antichrist  might 
have  been  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  the  con- 
nection in  which  the  word  is  used  indicates  a  somewhat 
different  shade  of  meaning :  it  imports  a  species  of  op- 
position, indeed,  rather  than  of  substitution  (for  it  is 
against  all  evidence  to  suppose  that,  in  the  apostolic  age, 
many  had  appeared  aniong  the  churches  setting  them- 
selves forth  to  be  Christs) ;  yet  a  covert  and  virtual, 
rather  than  an  avowed  opposition — ^an  opposition  in  re- 
spect to  the  realities  of  the  faith  combined  with  a  pro- 
fessed friendliness  in  its  behalf.  Had  the  opposition  been 
of  a  different  kind,  had  it  betokened  an  open  resistance  to 
the  ckums  of  Jesus,  or  a  total  renunciation  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  the  persons  could  not  have  been  characte- 
rized as  emphatically  deceivers,  and  warned  against  as 
peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 

It  thus  appears  to  be  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that,  in  St.  John's  use  of  the  term  anticlunst,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  early  heretics,  who  sought,  by  philoso- 
phical subtleties,  to  explain  away,  after  one  fashion  or 
another,  the  facts  of  the  incarnation,  and  infringe  upon 
the  true  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  person.  In  several  of 
the  fathers  we  find  tliis  view  expressly  stated.  Thus 
Cyprian  {Ep.  Ixxiii.  13),  when  writing  of  the  heretics 
of  his  own  day,  refers  to  1  Jn.  iv.  3,  and  asks,  "  How 
can  they  do  spiritual  and  divine  things  who  are  ene- 
mies of  God,  and  whose  breast  the  spirit  of  antichrist 
has  possessed  ?"  In  hke  manner,  CEcumenius  thus  en- 
deavours to  express  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  **  He  de- 
clares antichrist  to  be  already  in  the  world,  not  corpo- 
really, but  by  means  of  those  who  prepare  the  way  for 
his  coming,  of  which  sort  are  false  apostles,  false  pro- 
phets, and  heretics."  This  last  quotation,  however,  by 
its  peculiar  form  of  expression,  points  to  another  opinion 
which  also  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  ;  viz.  that 
the  broachers  of  heresy  and  corruption  in  the  apostolic 
and  immediately  subsequent  times,  were  but  prelimi- 
nary exhibitions  of  the  antichristian  power — heralds 
and  forerunners  of  the  anticipated  evil,  rather  than  the 
evil  itself.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  antichrist, 
yet  not'  corporeadly — ^not  in  that  personal  and  concen- 
trated form  which  the  antichristian  power  was  expected 
to  assume  at  a  future  time,  and,  as  was  thought,  imme- 
diately before  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord.  Some 
individual,  it  was  conceived,  should  then  arise,  who, 
by  way  of  eminence,  should  be  fitly  called  the  antichrist, 
and  who,  before  being  destroyed  by  the  victorious  energy 
of  Clirist,  should  both  utter  the  most  horrid  blasphemies 
against  the  Most  High,  and  practise  the  greatest  enor- 
mities upon  the  saints  (Justin  Martyr,  Trt/ph.  §  110; 
Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  12,  13,  &c.*)  But  this  view 
was  founded,  not  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  on  the  passages 
in  John*s  epistles  which  expressly  mention  the  anti- 
christ, or  anticluists  ;  it  came  rather  from  connecting 
these  with  the  descriptions  in  Daniel  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  the  great  God-opposing  power,  that  should  pei^ 


secute  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  St.  Paul's 
"  man  of  sin"  in  2  Th.  ii.  3-8.  It  would  be  too  wide 
an  inquiry  to  enter  here  into  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  which  has  proved  the  occasion  of  a  voluminous 
controversy.  We  may  state,  however,  that  so  far  the 
fathers,  and  those  who  have  followed  them  in  later 
times,  have  right  upon  their  side,  in  that  they  regard  the 
descriptions  of  St.  John  as  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
and  substantially  parallel  in  import,  with  those  in 
2  Thes.  and  the  other  passages  referred  to.  They  were 
probably  wrong — it  certainly  is  our  conviction  that 
they  were  wrong—in  connecting  the  man  of  sin,  the 
lawless  one,  the  God-opposing  head  of  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,  with  a  single  individual  instead  of  an  incorpo- 
rated system,  the  growth  of  ages,  and  reaching  its 
height  only  through  a  course  of  circumstances  favour- 
able to  its  development.  This  seems  the  natural  and 
proper  import  of  the  description  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  where  the  evil  is  represented  as 
the  result  of  a  great  defection  from  the  faith — the  apos- 
tasy, by  way  of  eminence,  of  which  the  elements  were 
already  in  operation,  and  hence  had  formed  the  subject 
of  the  apostle's  ex|)ostulation8  and  warnings.  The 
same  holds,  we  believe,  of  the  descriptions  given  in 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  when  they  are  carefully 
examined ;  so  that  a  system  of  error  and  corruption, 
culminating  sometime  in  a  particular  form,  and  directed 
by  a  powerful  head,  appears  to  have  been  indicated  in 
the  descriptions  in  question,  not  the  rise  of  a  single  in- 
dividual of  pre-eminent  wickedness.  But,  with  this 
exception,  the  view  under  consideration  rests  on  a  solid 
foundation.  St.  John's  antichrists  were  corrupters  of 
the  faith ;  and  St.  Paul's  man  of  sin  and  mystery  of 
iniquity  are,  in  like  manner,  the  perfected  residt  of  an 
apostasy  from  the  faith.  Then,  as  the  spirit  of  anti- 
christ, in  the  one  apostle,  involved  some  kind  of  anti- 
thesis in  doctrine  and  practice  to  Christ,  a  certain  use 
of  Christ's  name  with  a  design  entirely  subversive  of 
Christ's  cause;  so,  with  the  other  apostle,  the  power 
described  is  portrayed  as  the  opposer  (A  dm-iK^tineyos), 
aspiring  against  all  authority  to  the  highest  place  of 
honour  and  glory.  Yet,  with  this  unholy  and  presump- 
tuous daring  in  fact,  there  was  to  be  no  open  defiance 
of  things  sacred  in  form  ;  for  the  power  is  represented 
as  developing  itself  by  a  mystery  of  iniquity  (that  is, 
by  subtle  and  hypocritical  pretences,  cloaking  the  most 
unhallowed  and  selfish  aims),  and  by  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  and  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  seating  itself  in  the 
temple  of  God,  by  which  can  only  be  understood,  in 
Christian  times,  the  professing  chureh  of  God,  as  in 
that  also  alone  can  be  found  the  theatre  of  a  wide- 
spread apostasy  from  the  faith.  The  general  idea, 
therefore,  is  the  same  in  both  sets  of  representations, 
though,  in  the  descriptions  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Ajwca- 
lypse,  the  features  are  more  darkly  drawn  and  strikingly 
portrayed.  And  if  we  may  not  say,  as  possibly  it 
were  wrong  to  say,  that  in  the  Romish  apostasy  and 
its  papal  head,  there  is  the  complete  and  final  realiza- 
tion of  the  predicted  evil,  it  still  is  there  that  the  terms 
of  the  description  are  most  fully  met,  and  the  features 
of  the  mournful  picture  most  palpably  exhibited. 

ANTI-LEBANUS.    S^e  Lebanon. 

ANTIOCH  ('AiTt6xfta),  the  name  of  two  cities, 
both  of  considerable  note. 

1.  ANTIOCH  IN  Stbia,  for  long  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria.     It  lay  at  the  distance  of  about 
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300  miles  from  Jerusalem,  north-west ;  and  was  situated 
upon  the  Orontes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
near  the  point  where  it  turns  from  a  northerly  to  a 
westerly  direction.  The  winding  course  of  the  Orontes, 
from  Antioch  to  the  sea,  is  fully  40  miles  in  length ; 
but  the  distance  by  the  road  is  somewhat  under  20. 
Its  situation  was  altogether  happily  chosen.  It  stood 
upon  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  about  10  miles  in 
length,  by  half  as  many  in  breadth ;  and  on  each  side 
of  this  plain  rose  ranges  of  hills — on  the  south  those  of 
Casius,  which  reached  an  elevation  of  5000  feet ;  and  on 
the  north  the  heights  of  Amanus,  which  were  connected 
with  the  lofty  and  extensive  range  of  Taurus.  Tlie 
neighbourhood  of  these  hills,  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  imparted  a  freshness  and  salubrity  to  the  climate 
of  Antioch  which  few  Syrian  towns  enjoyed,  and  its 
copious  supply  of  water,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished 
almost  every  house  with  a  fountain,  rendered  it  little 
inferior  in  that  respect  to  Damascus.  Its  commercial 
advantages  also  were  great;  for,  on  the  one  side,  its 
river,  navigable  below  the  city,  brought  it  into  easy 
communication  with  the  traffic  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
while,  on  the  other,  it  was  conveniently  situated  for  a 
large  caravan  trade  with  the  countries  in  the  interior, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  Damascus  and  the  East. 

The  site,  therefore,  was  well  chosen  for  a  flourishing, 
healthful,  and  agreeable  city ;  it  was  particularly  so, 
when  viewed  as  the  capital  of  the  Greek- Syrian  mon- 
archy ;  since  it  stood  mid- way  between  the  eastern  pos- 
sessions of  the  kingdom  and  those  which  lay  along  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  As  a  convenient  and  pleasant 
residence  it  was  accordingly  fixed  upon  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who  named  it  from  his  father,  Antiochus,  and 
laid  its  foundation  as  a  city  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus  in  B.C.  301.  It  was  only,  however,  what 
formed  ultimately  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  that 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Seleucus.  Other  three  parts 
were  successively  added,  the  last  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes ;  on  which  account  it  had  tlie  name  of  Tetrapolis 
applied  to  it.  Some  of  its  chief  embeUishments  were 
due  to  Antiochus ;  and  in  particular  a  magnificent  street 
of  about  four  miles  in  length,  with  double  colonnades, 
and  crossed  at  right  angles  by  other  streets.  Subsequent 
monarchs  added  to  its  public  buildings,  among  which 
was  a  fine  museum  built  by  Antiochus  Philopater.  In 
its  more  flourishing  periods  the  population  must  have 
been  very  large;  as  many  as  100,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  been  slaughtered  in  it  by  the  Jews  in  a  single 
day,  1  Mac.  xi.  47 ;  even  in  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  centuries 
after  its  more  peculiar  glory  had  passed  away,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  about  200,000  inhabitants. 
From  the  first  the  Jews  formed  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  these,  and  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  the 
Greeks.  They  had  an  ethnarch  of  their  own  (Josephus, 
Wars,  \\\.  3).  About  B.o,  64  it  fell,  with  other  parts 
of  Sjrria,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  but  was  allowed 
to  retain  its  self-government ;  and  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors  are  known  to  have  expended  large  sums  in 
embellishing  it.  It  shared  also  in  the  architectural 
prodigality  of  Herod  the  Great.     {See  Herod.) 

About  the  commencement  of  the  C^hristian  era  An- 
tioch appears  to  have  lost  little  of  its  greatness  and 
refinement.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  his  day 
a  place  of  high  culture,  renowned  for  the  cultivation 
of  art  and  the  possession  of  men  of  learning  (Pro  Ar- 
chia,  §  3).  It  was  not  less  renowned,  however,  for  its 
luxurious    living,  its  effeminate  manners,   its  gay  and 


jocular  humour,  and,  worst  of  all,  its  gross  superstition 
and  lioentiouB  idolatiy.  Not  only  did  the  city  itself 
contain  the  usual  incitements  to  false  worship,  with 
their  accompanying  pollutions,  but  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  forming,  indeed,  a  kind  of  suburb 
of  the  city,  was  the  village  of  Daphne,  with  a  famous 
temple  and  grove  of  Apollo.  ''The  temple  and  the 
village,"  says  Gibbon  (c.  23),  "were  deeply  bosomed 
in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached 
as  far  as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  fonned  in 
the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade. 
A  thousand  streaQis  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from 
every  hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air ;  the  senses  were  gratified  with 
harmonious  sounds  and  aromatic  odours;  and  the 
peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to 
luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like 
Apollo,  the  object  of  his  desires ;  and  the  blushing  maid 
was  warned,  by  the  fate  of  Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly 
of  unreasonable  coyness.  The  soldier  and  philosopher 
(he  adds)  wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sensual 
paradise,  where  pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  re- 
ligion, imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly 
virtue."  They  certainly  would  have  been  wise  to  avoid 
the  contaminations  of  such  a  place  ;  but  how  many  of 
them  actually  did  so,  and  what  a  pernicious,  corrupting 
influence  it  must  have  exerted  upon  the  manners  of 
Antioch,  which  from  its  proximity  to  this  infamous 
but  attractive  centre  of  heathenish  pollution  was  called 
Epidaphnes,  may  readily  be  conjectured  from  the  known 
influence  of  far  inferior  temptations  in  modem  times, 
and  also  from  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  that  this 
very  place,  which  was  so  destructive  to  decency  and 
virtue,  not  only  enjoyed  a  stated  revenue  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  public  pleasures,  but  was 
continually  receiving  fresh  gifts  from  nobles  and  em- 
perors to  increase  the  splendour  of  its  buildings,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  adjacent  grounds.  It  gives  one  a  high 
idea  of  the  assailant  vigour  and  regenerating  power  of 
Christianity,  that  in  the  face  of  such  powerful  means 
and  corrupting  agencies,  it  could  even,  within  the  limits 
of  the  apostolic  age,  find  in  Antioch  one  of  its  firmest 
strongholds;  from  thence,  also,  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  age,  derive,  in  the  person  of 
Ignatius,  one  of  its  most  heroic  martyrs ;  and  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  more,  so  completely  turn  the 
tide  against  the  long- continued  and  richly-endowed 
idolatry  of  the  place,  that  when  the  emperor  Julian 
went,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  festival,  after  huge 
preparations,  and  with  apparent  enthusiasm,  to  pay  his 
devotions  to  the  Daphnian  Apollo,  no  offering  was  pre- 
sented along  with  his  "but  a  single  goose,  provided  at 
the  expense  of  a  priest,  the  pale  and  soUtary  inhabitant 
of  the  decayed  temple"  (Gibbon).  That  Julian  also 
should  have  attempted  to  revive  the  gloiy  of  a  slirine, 
which  even  heathen  writers  had  characterized  as  a 
nurseiy  of  licentiousness  and  vice,  is  an  instructive 
commentary  on  his  pretensions  to  purity,  and  his  boasted 
regard  for  the  sanctities  of  the  old  worship. 

At  the  time  when  Antioch  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity,  it  was  probably  as  large  in  population,  and 
as  flourishing  in  api)earance,  as  at  any  former  period ; 
for  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a  separate 
kingdom,  it  was  liberally  supported  and  encouraged  by 
the  Romans ;  and  some  of  its  costliest  works  owed  their 
existence  to  the  munificence  of  the  Roman  emperors — 
such  as  the  baths  of  Caligula,   Trajan,  and  Hadrian, 
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the  gr&aite  pavement  of  the  great  street  by  Antoninus 
Hus,  the  palace  built  by  Diocletian,  &c.  From  itfi  own 
importance,  therefore,  as  the  tinest  and  largest  city  in 
that  part  of  Asia,  and  also  from  its  commanding  position 
between  Asia  Minor  on  the  one  side,  and  the  regions  of 
Syria  on  the  other,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the 
first  heralds  of  the  gospel  should  have  sought,  at  an 
eariy  period,  to  carry  there  the  tidings  of  salvation, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  church.  Indeed, 
the  Lord  appears  to  have  directed  the  course  of  his 
providence  so  as  to  secure  an  early  introduction  of  the 
gospel  iuto  Antioch ;  for  the  disciples,  who  had  been 
scattered  abroad  on  the  persecution  following  on  the 
deaih  of  Stephen,  went,  we  are  told,  as  far  as  Antioch 
{Beaching  the  Word,  though  still  only  to  the  Jews, 
Ac.  xi  i».  Presently,  however,  some  who  were  of  Cyprus 
toid  Cyrene  proceeded  a  step  farther,  and  spake  also  to 
the  Greeks.  The  labours  of  both  parties  were  remark- 
ably blessed,  so  that  "a  great  number"  are  said  to 
have  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord.  On  hearing  of 
such  a  result,  the  apostles  sent  forth  Barnabas,  himself 
also  a  man  of  Cyprus,  to  carry  forward  the  work  that 
had  been  so  auspiciously  begun,  and  to  organize  the 
church  at  Antioch.  After  labouring  in  this  capacity 
for  some  time  alone,  he  went  to  Tarsus,  where  Paul 
bad  been  residing,  and  brought  this  person  to  aid  him 
in  the  work  of  establishing  a  church  at  Antioch.  Their 
joint  ministry  was  continued  for  a  whole  year,  and  with 
such  success  that  the  chiurch  became  distinguished  for 
the  variety  of  its  gifts,  its  liberality  of  spirit,  and  its 
forwardness  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Of  its  own  motion 
it  sent  forth  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary 
tour,  Ac.  xiii.  1;  and  from  the  in- 
cidental notices  found  respecting 
it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
it  is  dear  that  the  church  at 
Antioch  continued  throughout 
the  ^KMtolic  age,  as  we  know 
it  remained  long  afterwards,  a 
centre  of  vigorous  Christian  oper- 
ations. It  is  noted  that  the  dis- 
ciples were  first  called  Christians 
there,  Ac  xl  26 — a  result,  it  is 
very  commonly  supposed,  of  the 
satirical  and  scurrilous  spirit 
for  which  the  Antiochians  were 
proverbial.  Bat  this  may  very 
well  be  doubted ;  for  it  is  in 
immediate  connection  with  the 
lapid  growth  of  the  church  itself 
that  the  notice  is  given,  and  it 
looks  rather  as  if  the  disciples 
in  their  youthful   ardour  and 

xeal  assumed  the  name  to  themselves,  than  had  it  thrust 
on  them  from  without.  Nor  does  the  name  betray  any- 
thing of  a  contemptuous  or  sneering  spirit;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  b  the  fitting  designation  of  the  people  of 
Christ,  as  being  all  partakers,  in  a  measure,  of  that 
Spirit  which  rests  in  its  fulness  upon  him.  And  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  began  to  be 
everywhere  appropriated  by  believers  as  their  common 
appellation,  i  Pe.  !▼.  16;  Ac.  zxvi.  28. 

After  the  public  recognition  of  Cliristianity,  Antioch 
took  rank  with  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  as  the  seat 
of  a  patriarchal  see.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  it  is 
said  to  have  contained  100,000  Christians,  with  about 
as  many  more,  who,  whether  avowed  pagans  or  not,  con- 


tinued outside  the  pale  of  the  church ;  and  Chrysostom 
speaks  of  3000  regular  paupers  receiving  aliment  from 
the  church,  while  still  there  were  numbers  of  unre- 
lieved poor  {Horn.  26,  in  Math.)  The  city  suffered 
greatly  by  earthquakes,  and  partly  through  these, 
partly  through  the  desolations  of  the  Persians  under 
Chosroes,  it  had  sunk  so  low  in  the  tune  of  Justinian, 
that  it  required  to  be  nearly  rebuilt.  It  never  r^ained 
its  former  importance,  and  had  its  share  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  that  passed  over  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated — conquered  by  the  Saracens,  reconquered  by 
the  Greeks,  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans, 
for  a  time  held  by  the  Crusaders,  regained  anew  by  the 
followers  of  the  false  Prophet.  It  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  a  long  period,  little  more  than  a  village,  bearing  the 
Syrian  form  of  its  ancient  name,  AntahieJi,  and  con- 
taining a  few  thousand  inhabitants.  So  recently,  how- 
ever, as  1 822,  when  it  was  again  visited  by  a  destruc- 
tive earthquake,  in  which  thousands  of  lives  were  lost, 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  about  20,000  inhabitants. 
Many  broken  and  scattered  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness  are  still  to  be  seen  among  its  ruins.  The  few 
Christians  in  it  have  no  church ;  and  the  only  external 
mark  that  appears  to  have  survived  of  its  ancient 
Christianity,  is  the  name  that  is  borne  by  the  eastern 
or  Aleppo  gate.  It  is  called  after  St.  Paul,  Bab 
Boulous. 

2.  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  This  place  is  distinctly 
connected  with  Pisidia  in  Acts  xiii.  14,  as  the  region 
within  which  it  was  situated;  but  it  actually  stood 
upon  the  mountain  boundary  between  Pisidia  and 
Phrygia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  and  so  was 


[46]       AntlooL  in  Pialdia.-ArundeU. 

sometimes  coupled  with  Phrygia,  sometimes  with  Pisi- 
dia. Ptolemy  even  a-ssigns  it  to  Pamphylia ;  but  this 
must  have  been  a  mistake,  as  Pisidia  lay  between 
Pamphylia  and  Phrygia,  and  Antioch  stood  on  the 
borders  of  the  latter.  Strabo  connects  it  with  Phrygia, 
who  also  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander.  On  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
chus  III.  by  the  Romans,  in  B.C.  190,  it  was  traasferred, 
along  with  a  considerable  territory  in  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  dominions  of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamos.  The  whole 
district  was  in  process  of  time  added  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  Antioch  was  made  the  seat  of  a  procon- 
sular government.  It  had  the  Italian  rights  conferred 
on  it,   which   put  it  constitutionally  on  a  footing   of 
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equality  with  the  Italian  towns,  and  it  was  also  called 
Gaasarea.  Such  was  its  rank  and  position  when  visited 
by  the  first  heralds  of  the  gospel,  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
Though  far  from  rivalling  in  size  and  importance  the 
Syrian  Antioch,  which  had  sent  them  forth  on  their 
mlssionaiy  tour,  it  still  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of 
some  note,  and  must  have  possessed  a  pretty  numerous 
population.  The  sacred  historian  speaks  not  only  of 
its  having  a  Jewish  synagogue,  but  also  a  considerable 
class  of  religious  proselytes,  or  fearers  of  God,  Ac.  xiii. 
10. 43,  who  joined  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue.  To 
this  class,  it  would  appear,  the  greatest  part  belonged 
who  joined  themselves  to  Paul  and  Barnabas;  and 
though  these  ambassadors  of  Christ  themselves  were 
soon  obliged  to  depart  on  account  of  the  bigotry  and 
violence  that  were  exhibited  by  the  unbelieving  portion 
of  the  Jews,  yet  they  were  enabled  to  leave  behind 
them  a  band  of  steadfast  disciples  of  the  faith,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  "filled  with  joy  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

No  further  notices  occur  in  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture of  the  church  planted  in  this  Antioch ;  nor  does 
it  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first 
centuries.  We  know  little  more  of  it  than  that  it 
formed  one  of  twenty  churches  in  Pisidia,  which 
were  each  presided  over  by  a  bishop.  Modem  research, 
conducted  first  by  the  Rev.  F.  Arundell,  British  chap- 
lain at  Smyrna,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
has  identified  the  site  of  Antioch  with  a  place  called 
Yalobatch,  on  the  north-west  border  of  Karamania, 
near  Lake  Egerdir.  There  have  been  found  at  it  the 
remains  of  several  large  buildings,  of  which  one  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  spacious  church,  another  a  temple, 
possibly  that  of  Men  Arcaeus,  who  was  peculiarly 
worshipped  there ;  and  as  many  as  twenty  arches  of  a 
vast  aqueduct  exist  in  a  state  of  comparative  perfec- 
tion. Descriptions  of  these  may  be  found  in  Arundell's 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minora  1834 ;  and  Hamilton's  Re- 
searches in  Asia  Minora  Pontus  and  Armenia,  1842. 

ANTI'OCHTJS  does  not  occur  as  the  name  of  any 
individual  in  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  but  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it 
in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  re- 
ference in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  a  particular  king 
who  was  to  bear  the  name,  it  is  fit  that  a  brief  account 
should  here  be  given  of  the  Syrian  kings  who,  under 
the  name  of  Antiochus,  came  more  or  less  into  contact 
with  the  covenant  people.  There  were  altogether  | 
thirteen  of  this  name,  who  belonged  to  the  Greek- 
Asiatic  kingdom. 

1.  Antiochus  I.,  sumamed  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  scarcely 
requires  to  be  noticed,  as,  from  having  his  possessions, 
in  the  first  instance,  assigned  him  in  Upper  Asia,  and 
afterwards,  from  being  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
contests,  partly  for  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  and 
partly  with  the  Gauls  in  Asia  Minor,  he  played  no  part 
in  connection  with  the  territoiy  of  Palestine. 

2.  Antiochus  II.,  sumamed  Theos,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, who  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  260  or  261,  was, 
in  like  manner,  involved  in  continual  broils  and  war- 
fare. Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt  gained  such  ad- 
vantages over  him  that  his  kingdom  became  greatly 
weakened.  And  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy 
on  condition  of  putting  away  his  wife,  Laodice,  and 
marrying  Ptolemy's  daughter  Berenice,  the  former 
succeeded,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  effecting  her  re-  i 


union  with  Antiochus,  but  only  to  murder  both  him 
and  Berenice.  This  took  place  in  B.o.  246,  after  An- 
tiochus had  reigned  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years. 
It  appears  to  be  to  tins  king  of  Syria  that  prospective 
allusion  is  made  in  Da.  xi.  5,  where  the  king's  daughter 
of  the  south  (Kgypt)  is  spoken  of  as  coming  to  the 
king  of  the  north  (Syria)  to  make  an  agreement ;  and  it 
is  said  that  she  should  not  retain  her  power,  but  should 
be  given  up. 

3.  Antiochus,  sumamed  the  Great y  the  next  in  order, 
was  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  the 
son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  attained  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  in  the  year  B.C.  223. 
He  was  then  only  fifteen  years  old.  His  reign  com- 
menced prosperously,  though  for  this  prosperity  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  a  cousin,  Achseus,  who  generously 
took  his  part.  Possessions  in  Asia  Minor  were  re- 
gained that  had  been  appropriated  by  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamos;  the  provinces  of  Media  and  Persia  were  also, 
after  some  reverses,  recovered ;  and  a  successful  con- 
flict was  entered  into  with  Ptolemy  Philopater  of  Egypt, 
for  the  provinces  of  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pales- 
tine, which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Syrian  dominion, 
but  latterly  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Egypt.  But  this  was  only  a  temporary  success  as  re- 
gards his  straggle  with  the  king  of  Egypt ;  for  Antio- 
chus sufiTered  a  severe  defeat  the  year  afterwards,  B.C. 
217,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  pro- 
vinces in  question.  About  thirteen  years  alter,  and 
when  Egypt  had  a  boy  of  five  years  old  for  king 
(Ptolemy  Epiphanes),  Antiochus  again  entered  into  a 
war  with  that  country  and  regained  Palestine  and 
Coele-Syria,  though  he  afterwards  made  a  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  gave 
alBO  those  two  provinces  as  her  dowry.  The  Jews  gave 
him  valuable  assistance  in  that  war  with  Egypt,  and 
obtained  in  return  important  privileges  from  him 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  3,  3).  At  a  later  period  still,  he 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Bomans,  and  was  defeated 
in  a  succession  of  battles,  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  territory,  and  had  such  a  heavy  tribute  to  pay 
(15,000  Euboic  talents),  that  he  was  tempted  to  lay  his 
hands  on  the  treasures  of  a  temple  in  Elymais,  which 
cost  him  his  life ;  for  the  people  rose  up  against  him 
and  put  him  to  death,  B.C.  187.  This  appears  to  be 
the  king  of  the  north  that  is  referred  to  in  several  verses 
of  Da.  xi.,  beginning  at  ver.  11. 

4.  Antiochus,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  and  also  on 
coins  TheoSf  was  the  one  who  beyond  all  the  rest  figured 
in  Jewish  history;  not,  however,  as  the  friend  or  iJly  of 
the  covenant  people,  but  as  their  bitter  and  relentless 
enemy.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  given  by  his  father  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romans,  but  was  released  through  the 
kindness  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopater,  who  sent 
his  own  son  in  his  stead.  In  the  same  year,  B.C.  175, 
Seleucus  himself  was  murdered  by  one  HeHodorus.  who 
seized  upon  the  throne,  but  was  speedily  dispossessed 
by  Antiochus.  His  sister  Cleopatra,  who  had  been 
married  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  having  died,  Antiochus 
laid  claim  to  the  provinces  of  Ccele- Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  raising  of  this  claim  led  to  a  war  against  'Egypt, 
which  was  prosecuted  through  four  campaigns  in  those 
provinces  (during  the  years  B.C.  171-168),  and  was 
at  last  carried  into  Egypt ;  but  the  Bomans  there  in- 
terposed, and  obliged  Antiochus  to  desist.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  those  campaigns  for  the  conquest  of  Coele- 
Syria  and  Palestine,  that  he  practised  the  craelties  upon 
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the  Jews  which  ai«  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Mftcca- 
bees,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  heroic  strivings  for  inde- 
I )     pendence  that  issued  in  a  state  of  comparative,  though 
but  temporary  freedom.   Antiochus  twice  got  possession 
I      of  Jerusalem ;  but  his  insane  attempt  to  extirpate  the 
'      Jewish  religion,  and  establish  in  its  stead  that  of  the 
I     Greek  divinities,  roused  the  national  spirit  against  him, 
I      and  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lysias,  sustained 
I     a  severe  defeat.  When  hastening  from  the  eastern  parts 
,      of  the  kingdom  to  revenge  this  disaster,  Antiochus 
I      died  at  Tab»  in  Persia,  in  a  state  of  madness.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  person  specially  re- 
ferred to  in  several  passages  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
ch.Tiii  23-25;  zL  31,  seq.i  which  describe,    prospectively, 
the  violent  and  sacrilegious  proceedings  of  a  Syrian 
king  against  the  covenant  people  and  the  sanctuary 
of  God.     He  not  only  killed  multitudes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Jerusalem,    but   also   suppressed    the    Jewish 
worship,   and  defiled    the  sanctuary   by  introducing 
into  it  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus ;  so  that  for  a 
time  the  adversary  triumphed,  and  in  the  temple  of 
God  he  exalted  himself  against  what  was  there  wor- 
shipped and  adored. 

6.  Antiochus  V.,  sumamcd  EupafoVj  was  the  son  of 
Epiphanes,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his 
father,  and  he  only  reigned  two  years  (b.c.  164-162). 
The  government  was  more  that  of  Lysias,  who  as- 
siuned  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  than  of  the 
king  himself,  and  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  it  soon 
came  to  an  end;  for,  after  various  conflicts  ^ith  the 
Jews  and  others,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  of  Egypt,  who  appeared  as  a  claimant  for  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  were  put  to  death. 

6.  Antiochus  VI.,  sumamed  TheoSj  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Balaa,  who  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  and  was  killed  in  his  efforts  to  make 
good  his  title  to  the  throne.  Nor  did  the  son  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  his  kingdom ;  for,  though  he  had 
the  support  of  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the  Jewish  leaders, 
and  also  won  the  homage  of  the  larger  part  of  Syria,  he 
was  killed  by  Tryphon,  who  had  professed  to  espouse 
the  interest  of  the  young  king.  This  Tryphon  was  in 
turn  killed  by  the  next  who  bore  the  name  and  ac- 
quired the  dominion. 

7.  Antiochus  VII,,  sumsLmed  Sidetes,  was  a  younger 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  in  B.C.  137.  The  Jews,  who  had  been  zealous 
supporters  of  the  opposite  interest,  suffered  severely  at 
his  hands ;  and,  after  a  long  siege,  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  him  in  B.C.  133.  He  did  not,  however,  press  hiu 
victory,  but  granted  them  an  honourable  peace.  He 
afterwards  fell  fighting  against  the  Parthians.  In  the 
last  chapters  of  1  Mac.  an  account  is  given  of  the 
earlier  transactions  of  this  king's  reign ;  but  the  history 
abruptly  terminates.  It  is  needless  to  prosecute  the 
history  of  this  race  of  monarchs  farther,  as  it  is  little 
else  than  a  history  of  civil  broils  and  contentions,  and 
the  chief  actors  came  greatly  less  into  contact  with  the 
affiuTB  of  Palestine,  than  tiiose  who  belonged  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  series. 

I  AN'TIPAS,  a  faithful  martyr  at  Pergamos  in  Asia 
I  Minor,  R&  11. 13;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of  him.  And 
I  it  may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  Antipas  was 
I      the  actual  name  of  the  person  referred  to,  and  not 

rather  an  epithet  indicative  of  the  steadfast  resistance 
'     he  made  to  the  evil-doers  and  corruptions  around  him; 

for  the  word  means  againtt  alii  and  possibly  this,  like 


the  name  Jezebel  in  the  next  address,  waa  a  designation 
of  character,  not  a  proper  name. 

AN'TIPAS  HEROD.  See  Hebodian  Family. 

ANTIFATER,  a  son  of  Herod.  See  Hebodian 
Family. 

ANTIP'ATRIS,  a  city  buUt  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  called  after  his  father  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  5,  2; 
Wars,  i.  21,  9).  It  is  reported  to  have  been  built  in 
the  plain  Capharsaba— "  the  finest  plain  in  the  king- 
dom," well  supplied  with  water,  and  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  groves  of  large  trees.  Elsewhere  the 
historian  describes  tlie  site  of  this  plain  and  city  to 
have  been  not  very  far  from  the  sea  of  Joppa  {Ant 
xiii.  15,  1),  from  which  it  was  distant  about  120  stadia. 
We  learn  also  from  Ac.  xxiii.  31,  that  it  lay  on  tho 
i-oad  between  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea,  from  which  an 
ancient  itinerary  makes  it  distant  26  Roman  miles. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  ancient  name  Caphar- 
saba  still  exists  in  the  plain  where  Antipatris  stood, 
under  the  Arabic  form  of  Kefr  Saba,  in  the  province  of 
Nabulus.  The  Crusaders  erroneously  identified  the  city 
with  ArsOf,  a  place  much  nearer  the  shore,  and  the 
mistake  has  been  kept  up  till  comparatively  recent 
times  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii.  p.  45). 

ANTITYPR    SeeTYVE. 

APES  occur  in  Scripture  only  in  connection  with 
tlie  merchant- ships  of  Solomon,  which  are  said  in  tlieir 
Tarshish  trade  to  have  imported  them  among  other 
rare  productions,  iKi.x.22;  2cb.ix.21.  The  word  em- 
ployed for  these  in  the  original  is  the  plural  of  typ 
{koph),  which  appears  in  Sanscrit  and  Malabar  as  kapi, 
and  in  Greek  as  kyjitos,  /c^/3oj,  Keipos.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  word  is  rightly  translated  apes ;  but  as 
nothing  is  said  of  the  particular  species  of  apes  referred 
to,  of  the  countries  whence  they  were  brought,  or  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  applied,  we  deem  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  natural  historj'  of  the 
animal.  Nothing  of  importance  could  be  derived  from 
such  an  inquiry  for  the  illustration  of  Scripture.  As 
apes  abound  in  Africa,  and  various  species  of  them  are 
indigenous  to  the  countries  which  lie  along  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  ob- 
tained from  some  port  in  that  region.  It  is  certain 
that  several  classes  w^ere  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
were  chiefly  derived  from  Ethiopia  (Plin.  viii.  80) ; 
specimens  of  them,  with  long  tails,  were  exhibited  in 
the  games  celebrated  at  Rome,  both  by  Pompey  and 
Caesar  (Plin.  viii.  19 ;  Solinus,  De  Etkiop,)  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chiefly  prized  as  natural  curiosities 
or  monsters ;  and  as  such,  in  all  probability,  they  were 
found  among  the  importations  of  the  Tarshish  navy  of 
Solomon.  But  no  particulars  are  known  to  us  beyond 
the  fact  of  such  importations. 

APHAR'SACHITES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  colonists  brought  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
people  Samaria,  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
Ezr.  T.  0.  Their  original  place  and  history  are  altogether 
unknown. — Apharsathchites,  in  Ezr.  iv.  9,  is  probably 
but  another  form  of  the  same  name. 

APHAR'SITES  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct 
tribe  from  the  preceding,  Ezr.  It.  O;  but  closely  allied  to 
them. 

APH'EK  [strength  ;  hence  applied  as  an  appropriate 
designation  to  a  fortified  town].  Three  places,  ap- 
parently, though  not  quite  certainly,  all  distinct,  are  so 
designated  in  Scripture:  one  in  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
which  at  first  the  tribe  was  unable  to  get  possession  of. 
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Ja  L  33,  and  poseibly  the  eame  as  the  village  Afka,  in 
Lebanon,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  and  others;  another, 
near  which  Benhadad  was  defeated  by  the  Israelites, 
1 KL  XX.  20,  which  seems  to  have  lain  much  farther  south, 
though  its  locality  is  left  very  undefined ;  and  another 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  not  far  from  Jezreel,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  Philistines  once  and  again 
encamped  before  joining  battle  with  Israel,  i  Sa.  iv.  i ; 
xxlx.  1. 

APOCALYPSR    Sm  Revelation. 

APOCRYPHA,  properly  concealed  or  hidden,  but 
from  early  times  used  as  a  designation  of  writings, 
which  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, while  still  they  want  canonical  authority.  It  is 
not  quite  certain  on  what  grounds  the  term  came  to  be 
so  applied,  and  various  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
The  most  probable  account  seems  to  be  that  it  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  used  to  denote  writings  secret  as  to 
their  origin  and  contents.  Then,  as  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures were  the  writings  publicly  read  and  appealed  to 
as  standards  of  faith  and  duty,  those  others  were  also  de- 
nominated apocryphal,  as  being  fitted  for  use  in  private, 
but  not  entitled  to  occupy  a  recognized  place  among  writ- 
ings strictly  authoritative  and  divine.  The  word,  how- 
ever, often  received  a  more  extended  application,  and 
characterized  writings  which  were  of  spurious  origin,  and 
objectionable  in  character.  It  is  now,  and  for  long  has 
been  appropriated,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  certain  books 
that  came  into  existence  between  the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon  and  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  Tliey  are  the  two  books  of  Esdras,  Tobit, 
Judith,  the  sequel  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Cliildren,  the  Story  of 
Susanna,  the  Idol  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer  of 
Manasscs,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  These 
productions  have  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  have  no  place  in  the  Jewish  canon.  But 
they  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  Greek 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  and 
appear  there  interspersed  among  the  other  books,  as  if 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  them. 

This  intermixtiure  of  the  two  classes  of  productions 
in  the  Septua^nt  proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  views  of  the  ancient  church.  The  Greek- 
speaking  Jews  still  had  a  measure  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  could  thus  readily  distinguish 
between  the  Scriptures  which  composed  the  canon  of 
inspiration  and  the  subsequent  additions.  But  com- 
paratively few  of  the  Christian  fathers  knew  anything 
of  Hebrew:  they  could  usually  go  no  nearer  to  the 
original  than  the  Greek  scriptures,  and  thus  naturally 
fell  into  the  mistake  of  putting  the  apocrj'phal,  much 
on  a  footing  with  the  canonical,  writings.  Portions,  at 
least,  of  the  one  class,  as  well  as  the  other,  were  fre- 
quently read  in  the  churches;  and  books  so  read,  whether 
strictly  authoritative  or  not,  went  by  the  name  of 
canonical,  the  term  meaning,  however,  nothing  more 
than  that  they  belonged  to  the  list  of  works  adapted  for 
use  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  When  the  question 
was,  what,  in  the  stricter  sense,  were  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Apocrj'pha  was  not  reckoned 
in  earlier  times — for  example,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  by  Melito  of  Sardis,  as  given  by 
Eusebius  {EccL  Hist.  iv.  26),  and  by  Origen,  as  also 
given  by  Eusebius  (iv.  25).  But  the  apocryphal  writ- 
ings gradually  crept  into  use.  The  councils  of  Car- 
thage in  897  and  419  prohibited  any  books  from  being 


publicly  read  which  were  not  canonical,  and  at  the 
same  time  included  most  of  the  Apocrypha  among  the 
canonical— specifying  Judith,  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
asticus, the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  Augustine  ex- 
ercised a  preponderating  influence  at  these  councils,  and 
unfortunately  on  this  subject  he  was  disqualified,  from 
want  of  Jewish  learning,  for  being  a  safe  guide.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  the 
apocryphal  books  were  not  includ^  in  the  Hebrew 
canon,  and  in  regard  to  some  of  them  occasionally  takes 
notice  of  the  fact.  But  he  does  not  on  this  account 
allow  any  exception  against  their  sacred  character ;  he 
quotes  from  Baruch  as  a  genuine  production  of  Jere- 
miah, in  contrariety  to  some,  who  attributed  it  to  his 
scribe  {De  Civ.  xviii.  33) ;  and  names  Tobit,  Judith, 
the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  the  two  of  Esdras,  Wisdom, 
and  Ecclesiasticus,  as  strictly  authoritative  productions, 
and  the  two  latter  as  even  worthy  of  being  placed  among 
the  prophetical  {De  Doc.  ChrUtianaf  ii.  13).  Jerome  in 
this  contrasted  favourably  with  Augustine,  a  distinc- 
tion he  doubtless  owed  chiefly  to  liis  more  accurate 
learning.  According  to  him,  that  alone  is  canonical 
which  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  and  though,  as 
he  says  in  his  introduction  to  Judith,  the  church  reads 
that  and  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  "only  for 
the  edification  of  the  people,  not  to  establish  th^  au- 
thority of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  In  the  famous 
Prologus  Galeatus  he  enumerates  the  twenty-two  books 
of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  adds,  "Whatever  is  beside 
these,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Apocrypha  and  is  to  be 
read  only  for  edification."  Kuffinus,  his  contemporary, 
was  of  the  same  mind,  and  expressly  distinguishes 
between  those  books  by  which  matters  of  faith  are  to 
be  established,  and  others  "not  canonical,  but  ecclesi- 
astical (mentioning  various  books  of  the  Apocrypha), 
which  the  fathers  wished,  indeed,  to  be  read  in  churches, 
but  not  to  be  produced  for  authoritative  decisions  in 
matters  of  doctrine  {Expos,  in  Symb.  Aposl.  26).  The 
Benedictine  editors  of  Jerome  say,  in  their  Prolegomena 
to  his  Translation  {Op.  vol.  iii.),  that  "the  apocryphal 
books  were  not  for  some  time  after  the  age  of  Jerome 
and  Ruffinus  received  into  the  sacred  canon,"  quoting 
an  old  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  in  proof ;  and  they 
affirm  that  the  writings  to  which  was  assigned  the 
weight  of  canonical  Scripture  "consisted  of  such  as 
composed  the  canon  of  Hebrew  verity,  in  which  the 
books  called  either  apocryphal  or  ecclesiastical  by  the 
fathers  were  never  reckoned.  Now,  however  (they 
add,  to  save  their  Catholic  orthodoxy),  that  they  have 
been  received  into  the  ecclesiastical  canon  without 
difference  as  to  authority,  they  deserve  equal  regard 
with  the  other  books  from  all  the  truly  pious,  who  glory 
in  adhering  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  re- 
specting the  canonical  Scriptures." 

The  two  great  authorities  of  the  Roman  church 
having  thus  assumed  different  positions  respecting  the 
writings  of  tlie  Apocrypha,  diflferent  views  continued 
to  be  set  forth  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Jerome, 
clearly  distinguishes  between  the  apocryphal  and  cano- 
nical, as  between  the  human  and  divine;  when  he 
cites  from  "holy  Scripture,"  it  is  always  the  inspired 
books  that  he  refers  to  {Moral,  in  Job,  viii.  c.  28,  v.  c 
13) ;  but  when  he  appeals  to  the  first  book  of  Maccabees, 
it  is  coupled  with  an  apology  for  making  use  of  writ- 
ings which  have  no  proper  authority,  but  are  only  for 
edification  (Ibid,  xix  13).     Later  writers  are  also  to  be 
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found  ftt  intervalB  expresfdng  opinions  at  variance  with 
their  proper  canonicity.  Bede  for  example,  in  the  eighth 
oentuiy  distinguishes  properly  hetween  them  and  the 
sacred  writings  {Comment,  in  Apoc.  iv.);  and  Nicolas 
de  Lyra,  in  the  fom'teenth  century,  one  of  the  great 
authorities  of  the  Catholic  church,  refers  to  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  Jerome  between  canonical  and  non- 
canonical,  but  states  that  it  had  commonly  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  represents  the  canonical  as  in  all  things 
sorpaasing  the  others  in  dignity  {Pref.  in  Tob.  &c.) 
How,  then, it  may  naturally  be  asked,  should  the  Romish 
church,  in  the  face  of  so  many  conflicting  testimonies, 
have  elevated  the  Apocrypha  at  the  council  of  Trent 
to  a  level  with  the  inspired  writings?  It  was  certainly 
done  in  the  face  of  one  of  her  favourite  maxims — ^the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers ;  but  this  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  desire  of  retaining  the  support  which 
the  Apocrypha  yieldeil  to  some  of  the  Romish  tenets, 
and  by  determined  opposition  to  the  Protestants,  who 
had  unanimously  excluded  the  Apocrypha  from  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  though  in  certain  quarters  it  was 
allowed  to  be  read  for  edification.  Romish  ecclesias- 
tics have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  give  a  modified 
view  of  the  Tridentine  council,  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween canonical  of  the  first  and  canonical  of  the  se- 
cond rank,  and  holding  that  the  decree  of  the  council 
does  not  oblige  one  to  assign  tlie  Apocrypha  to  a 
higher  than  the  secondary  place.  But  the  language  is 
too  explicit  to  admit  of  such  an  interpretation,  and 
hence  it  has  never  been  generally  recognized. 

In  regard  to  the  question  itself,  whether  the  Apo- 
crypha should  be  admitted  into  the  Old  Testament 
canon  or  excluded  from  it,  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  a  brief  summary  of  the  reasons  for  maintaining  the 
negative  mde: — 1.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  historical 
argument  against  it — it  was  not  received  as  authorita- 
tive Scripture  by  those  w^ho  had  intrusted  to  them  the 
fonnation  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  Nor  have 
the  Jews  at  any  period  of  their  history  put  the  apo- 
cryphal writings  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  sacred 
books.  JoBephus  expressly  distinguishes  them  from 
the  latter ;  Philo  never  refers  to  them ;  and  the  Jewish 
authorities  of  later  times,  so  far  from  showing  any  de- 
sire to  exalt  the  Apocrypha  unduly,  not  unfrequently 
|X)int  to  it  as  among  the  differences  subsisting  between 
them  and  Christians  (meaning,  of  course,  Romish 
Christians),  that  they  reject,  while  the  others  receive, 
as  authoritative  the  apocryphal  books.  2.  Then,  there 
is  the  entire  silence  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  re- 
specting them.  By  these  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  quoted  with  endless  frequency,  but 
never  the  Apocrypha.  The  Jewish  canon  just  as  it 
stood  was  recognized  and  sanctioned  as  the  Word  of 
God  by  the  founders  of  the  Christian  church,  and  all 
not  belonging  to  it  was  by  implication  excluded.  For, 
the  character  ascribed  by  them  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
was  distinctive  and  peculiar ;  it  neither  was  nor  could 
be  shared  in  by  any  other  writings,  otherwise  a  charge 
of  unfaithful  dealing  in  regard  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
must  have  lain  against  the  spiritual  guides  of  the 
Jewish  people,  which  is  never  brought.  3.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  stand  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  those  of  the  Old ;  the  commencement  of 
the  gospel  history  resumes  the  thread  of  the  divine 
communications  where  the  later  prophets  of  the  pre- 
ceding dispensation  dropped  it ;  and,  as  if  nothing  of 
inspired  matter  came  between,  the  first  utterances  of 
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the  New  Testament,  carry  us  directly  back  to  what 
had  been  written  in  Malachi,  and  those  who  went 
before  him,  Lu.  I.  ir,  4c.  Equally  striking  is  the  apparent 
oblivion  of  the  Apociypha  in  the  last  book  of  Scrip- 
ture— the  Apocalypse — which  gathers  its  imagery  and 
language  from  all  the  earlier  revelations  of  God,  but 
takes  no  contribution  from  the  writings  composing  the 
Apociypha.  4.  In  these  apocxyphal  writings  them- 
selves also  there  is  to  be  noted  a  general  and  marked 
deficiency  as  compared  with  the  canonical  Scriptures — 
a  deficiency  in  respect  to  originality,  majesty,  simplicity, 
and  power.  Nor  have  they,  like  the  sacred  books,  any 
proper  connection  among  themselves ;  they  are  without 
any  regular  plan  or  progressive  order,  but  are  simply 
an  aggregate  of  human  productions.  And  the  diffe- 
rence in  these  respects  betwixt  them  and  the  canonical 
Scriptures  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  writings  them- 
selves; for  the  son  of  Sirach  claims  nothing  higher 
than  the  merit  of  learning  and  wisdom — upraises  the 
learned,  indeed,  as  in  his  day  the  highest  class,  ProL  and 
ch.  xxxix.;  and  in  1  Mac.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41,  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  closing  of  the  canon  appears 
to  be  regarded  as  a  poor  and  depressed  one,  as  com- 
pared \iith  those  that  had  enjoyed  prophetic  gifts. 
5.  They  contain  things  utterly  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
per character  of  a  divine  revelation — ^fables,  falsehoods, 
and  errors  of  doctrine.  Thus  the  angel  in  Tobit,  who 
at  last  declares  himself  to  be  Raphael,  had  at  the 
first  given  himself  out  to  be  Azarias,  the  son  of  Ana- 
nias the  Great.  Judith  not  only  acts  throughout  a  de- 
ceitful part,  but  even  prays  God  to  own  and  make  use  of 
her  deceit,  ch.  ix.  lo.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees  contain 

I  various  historical  errors  and  contradictions — as  in  regard 
to  Judas,  who  is  said  in  the  first  book  to  have  died  in 

I  the  I52d  year,  while  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second 
book  he  is  represented  as  joining  in  a  letter  to  Aris- 

j  tobulus  in  the  188th  year ;  so  in  regard  to  Antiochus, 
whom  the  first  book  represents  to  have  died  in  Ely- 

I  mais,  and  the  second  to  have  perished  in  the  mountains 
after  having  been  repulsed  at  Persepolis.     Then,  there 

I  are  the  ridiculous  fables  of  the  fish  in  Tobit,  ch.TLi-g; 

I  of  Jeremiah's  taking  the  ark  and  altar  to  Mount  Pis- 
gah,  and  hiding  them  in  a  cave,  SMac.  li.;  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story  of  Judith 
seems  little  else  than  a  fable,  as  there  is  no  period  in 
the  history  of  post  -  Babylonish  times  to  which  the 
transactions  narrated  in  it  can  with  any  probability  be 
referred.  The  value  of  alms,  too,  and  the  worth  of 
human  righteousness,  are  sometimes  discoursed  of  in  a 
style  little  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible ;  and 
even  the  better  parts  of  the  apocryphal  books  have  not 
a  little  heterogeneous  matter  mixed  up  with  the  good 
contained  in  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  ample  reason, 
in  a  doctrinal  as  well  as  historical  respect,  to  justify 
the  Protestant  churches  in  excluding  the  Apocrypha 
from  the  sacred  canon,  and  to  condemn  Rome  for  re- 
ceiving it.  In  the  controversy  also,  which  from  time 
to  time  has  been  waged  within  the  bounds  of  Protes- 
tantism, as  to  whether  the  Apocrypha  should  lie  bound 
up  with  the  books  of  Scripture,  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  grounds  which  decide  the  one  question  should  also 
be  held  decisive  of  the  other.  For,  whatever  secondary 
or  incidental  benefits  may  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  aprocyphal  books  as  the  word  of  man,  they 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  placed  in  no  such  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  Word  of  God.     What  is  emphatically 
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Tke  Book  of  God's  revelation  should  stand  alone  in 
its  sacredness  before  the  world ;  so  that  none  may  be 
tempted  to  confound  with  it  what  neither  possesses  the 
same  divine  character  nor  is  free  from  the  Infusion  of 
human  error  and  corruption.  "Ecclesiastical  approval 
and  usage/'  as  stated  in  Herzog's  EncycL  regarding 
the  last  controversy  of  this  description,  "is  indeed  a 
weighty  consideration ;  but  if  the  usage  has  been  proved 
wrong,  a  thousand  years'  continuance  would  not  make 
it  right.  And  the  charges  preferred  against  tlie  Apo- 
crypha have  not  been  satisfactorily  answered." 

APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS,  with  reference  to  New 
Tcitament  times,  as  understood  by  the  ancients,  com- 
prise various  classes  of  writings — sometimes  genuine 
productions,  though  not  of  apostolical  authority,  such 
as  the  Epijitle  of  Clement,  or  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas; 
more  commonly  spurious  productions,  like  the  Prote- 
vangelium  of  James,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the 
Preaching  of  Peter,  &c.,  falsely  assuming  the  name,  or 
pretending  to  represent  the  views  and  sentiments  of 
the  founders  of  the  Christian  chureh ;  and  sometimes 
also  the  dangerous  books  composed  by  Gnostic  specu- 
lators and  heretical  teachers,  with  the  view  of  propo- 
gating  their  tenets.  Undue  weight  was  occasionally 
attached  to  certain  of  these  productions  by  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  chureh,  and  the  spurious  have 
sometimes  been  considered  as  genuine ;  but  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  exalt  them  to  the  rank  of 
sacred  Scripture,  although  the  things  contained  in  some 
of  them  have  been  held  by  Romanists  for  apostolical 
traditions.  But  we  are  not  called  to  any  investigation 
of  this  point  here. 

APOLLO'NIA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district 
of  Migdonia)  and  somewhere  about  80  Roman  miles 
from  Amphipolis.  Paul  and  Silas  took  it  on  their  way 
to  Thessalonica,  from  which  it  was  dibtant  about  37 
Roman  miles,  Ao.  xrti.  i.  They  appear  to  have  made  no 
stay  in  it. 

AFOLIXDS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  vindication  of  the  truth  and  cause  of 
Jesus.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  24,  where 
he  is  described  as  a  gifted  and  persuasive  orator,  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  He  had  come  to  Ephesus, 
probably  about  a.d.  56,  for  what  specific  reason  is  not 
stated ;  but  when  there  he  gave  evidence  at  once  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  of  his  zeal  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  by  holding  disputations  with  his  countrymen  in 
the  synagogue.  He  had  been  instructed,  we  are  told, 
in  the  way  of  the  Iiord  before  coming  to  Ephesus,  and 
''spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things  concerning 
Jesus"  (for  so  the  correct  reading  is  in  ver.  25).  Yet 
his  knowledge  of  these  things  was  still  imperfect,  for  he 
knew,  it  is  said,  only  the  baptism  of  John.  It  is  not 
quite  certain,  however,  how  much  of  defect  is  indicated 
in  this  statement.  It  cannot  well  be  understood  as 
importing  simply,  that  he  knew  only  of  John's  testi- 
mony respecting  the  immediate  approach  of  Messiah, 
and  his  baptism  of  repentance  as  a  preparation  for 
it.  For  such  knowledge  had  been  far  too  limited 
as  a  basis  for  controversial  discussion,  and  diligent 
teaching  of  the  things  concerning  Jesus  in  the  synagogue. 
The  probability  rather  is,  that  he  was  acquainted 
generally  with  the  facts  of  Christ's  history,  and  waa 
penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  his  being  the  Messiah 
promised  to  the  fatliers ;  but  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
proper  results  of  Christ's  mission,  in  respect  to  the  gifts 
of  grace  provided  for  his  people,  and  the  new  constitu- 


tion of  the  divine  kingdom  in  him.  That  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  merely  reformatory  work,  which 
Christ  came  to  accomplish ;  that  not  repentance  alone, 
but  remission  of  sins  also  was  now  to  be  preached  in 
his  name ;  that  in  him  the  whole  of  the  typical  eco- 
nomy had  found  its  completion,  and  a  new  order  of 
things,  with  its  appropriate  ordinances,  and  manifold 
endowments  of  the  Spirit  suited  to  them,  had  been  in- 
stituted— all  this  ApoUos  had  yet  to  learn  when  he 
came  to  Ephesus,  although  he  knew  enough  to  make 
him  a  formidable  opponent  to  his  unbelieving  countfy- 
men.  But  in  Aquihik  and  Prisoilla,  recent  converts  of 
St.  Paul,  he  met  with  more  enlightened  believers,  who 
were  at  once  able  and  willing  to  instruct  him  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly ;  and  when  he  had  re- 
ceived this  fuller  instruction  he  set  out  for  the  regions 
of  Achaia,  which  for  the  present  were  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  Paul's  ministrations.  There  he  laboured  for 
some  time  with  great  success,  especially  among  the 
Jews,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  mightily  convinced,  Aa  zviif .  28; 
and  at  Corinth  the  impression  he  made  was  so  deep, 
that  a  party  began  to  form  themselves  under  his  name. 
This,  along  witii  other  schismatical  courses  of  a  like 
kind,  the  apostle  rebuked  in  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  but  he  gives  to  ApoUos  the  honour,  con- 
ceded in  such  terms  to  no  other  fellow -labourer,  of 
watering  the  seed  which  he  himself  had  sown.  Not 
only  BO,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  teaching,  and  of  the  benefit  he  expected  it  to  yield 
to  the  chureh,  he  urged  ApoUos  at  a  later  period  to  re- 
turn again  to  Corinth,  after  the  divisions  in  it  had  been 
rebuked,  and,  as  he  might  reasonably  hope,  were  Hkely 
to  be  healed,  i  Co.  xtI.  12.  ApoUos,  however,  declined, 
probably  from  a  feeling  of  dislike  at  the  dissensions 
which  his  former  presence  had  in  some  degree  occa- 
sioned. The  only  other  notice  we  have  of  him  is  in 
Titus  iii.  13,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
been  labouring  in  Crete.  An  ancient  tradition  has  re- 
presented him  as  ultimately  going  back  to  Corinth,  and 
becoming  settied  pastor  or  bishop  of  the  place,  but  this 
rests  on  no  good  authority.  His  appearance  in  the 
Christian  territoxy,  and  the  sphere  he  occupied  there, 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  pecuUar.  He  took  a 
kind  of  independent  position,  while  stiU  he  got  his  more 
special  instruction  not  from  an  apostle,  but  from  two 
converts  of  an  apostle,  and  after  getting  this,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  felt  himself  caUed  to  plant  churehes, 
but  gave  himself  (though  not  as  an  ordinary  assistant) 
to  the  work  of  carrying  forward  what  Paul  had  begun. 
Such  he  probably  saw  to  be  the  sphere  of  Christian 
action  most  suit^  to  his  powers  and  advantages ;  and 
there  can  be  Uttie  doubt,  that  in  cleaving  to  it  as  he 
did,  he  nobly  served  his  generation  according  to  the 
wiU  of  God. 

APOI/LYON  [degtroyer],  applied  as  a  proper  name 
to  Satan  in  Re.  ix.  11.     {See  Devil.) 

APOSTASY  [fallinff  away--  namely,  from  the  true 
faith  and  worship  of  God].  The  term  is  applied  in  an 
emphatic  manner  to  a  g^reat  and  general  defection  in 
the  Christian  church,  by  St.  Paul,  in  2  Thes.  ii.  3.  {Set 
Antichrist.) 

APOSTLE  [Or.  dTdtrroXos],  one  sent  forth  with 
any  special  message  or  commission.  So  it  is  used  in 
the  Septuagint,  i  Ki.  xir.  6;  Is.  ztUI.  3;  and  in  a  few  passages 
also  in  the  new  Testament,  Jn.  xiii.  16,  where  our  Lord  says 
generaUy  "the  apostle  (person  sent)  is  not  greater  than 
he  who  sent  him;"  and  2 Co.  ▼ill.  J3;  Phi.  it  2S.  where  persons 
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depated  by  churches  on  special  errands  are  called  their 
apostles,  or  messengers.  These  are  too  often  loosely  con- 
founded together,  but  the  name  in  its  more  distinctive 
and  peculiar  sense,  as  descriptive  of  one  holding  office  in 
the  Christian  church,  was  applied  only  to  those  who  were 
ChrisVs  ambassadors— his  ambassadors  in  the  stricter 
sense — ^his  chosen  delegates  to  disclose  his  mind  to  men, 
and  settle  the  affidrs  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  Under 
him  they  occupied  the  highest  official  position  in  the 
church,  and  while  they  had  some  things  in  common  with 
ordinary  ministers  of  the  gospel,  their  more  distinc- 
tive characteristics  belonged  exclusively  to  themselves. 
1.  They  stood  alone  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  their 
appointment ;  it  came  from  without,  direct  from  Christ 
himself,  while  in  all  other  cases  the  appointment  of 
rulers  was  to  spring  up  from  within  the  church.  The 
original  twelve  were  ail  called  and  designated  to  their 
office  by  Christ,  while  still  no  organized  society  or 
church  in  the  ordinary  sense  existed.  When  one  was 
to  be  ordained  in  the  room  of  Judas,  the  company 
of  disciples  did  nothing  further  than  choose  two  from 
their  number  who  had  the  external  qualifications  ne- 
cessary for  the  work;  but  left  the  actual  selection 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  to  be  decided  by  lot, 
AO.L24.  And  Paul  once  and  again  points  to  his  im- 
mediate designation  by  Christ  as  the  primary  and 
most  essential  element  in  his  title  to  tlie  apostle- 
ship,  On.  i.  1-12;  Ro.  i.  1;  1  Co.  xr.  1.  He  SO  puts  the  question 
as  plainly  to  indicate,  that  if  he  had  not  received  his 
calling  from  Christ  he  could  have  had  no  right  to  the 
place  of  an  apostle.  And  this  necessarily  arose  from 
the  proper  destination  of  the  apostles,  which  was,  in 
Christ's  name  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  was  their  part  to  form  and  organize  the 
society  of  the  fflHhful;  and  consequently  they  must 
themselves  have  a  prior  existence  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity— they  must  hold  directly,  not  of  the  church,  but 
of  Christ.  It  is  othertrise  with  the  ordinary  ministry ; 
the  Lord  bestows  the  gifts  necessary  for  its  exercise, 
but  it  is  the  part  of  the  Aurch  to  recognize  the  bestowal 
of  the  gifts,  and  call  tliose  who  have  received  them  to 
the  work;  so  that  ''the  ministry  does  not  sustain  the 
church,  but  the  church  the  ministry."  2.  The  number 
also  of  the  apostles  it  a  sign  of  their  singular  and  special 
calling,  as  contradistingpiished  from  the  regular  and 
permanent  officers  of  ths  church.  Their  number  is  a 
fixed  one — the  1W€lTe — so  fixed,  doubtless,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  that  the  several 
constituent  parts  of  the  covenant-people  might  see 
themselves  represented  in  the  apostleship.  Not  only 
was  this  historically  the  original  number  of  the  apostles 
chosen  by  the  Lord,  but  ideally  also  it  continued  the 
Bame ;  and  in  the  apocalyptic  vision,  when  the  church 
presents  itself  to  view  in  its  perfected  condition  as  a 
glorious  building,  its  walls  appear  resting  **  on  twelve 
foundations,  which  had  on  them  twelve  names  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb,"  Re.xxi.i4.  In  reality, 
after  the  calling  of  Paul  to  the  office,  there  were  thirteen 
in  the  office ;  precisely  as  in  Old  Testament  times  there 
were  thirteen  tribes  after  the  elevation  of  two  of  Joseph's 
sons  to  the  rank  of  separate  tribal  heads,  though  twelve 
remained  stiU  the  ideal  number.  But  this,  again,  dis- 
tinguishes the  apostles  from  all  the  abiding  rulers  of  the 
church,  who  require  to  be  progressivly  multiplied,  as 
the  church  itself  grows  in  extent.  3.  The  distinction 
is  equally  marked  in  the  power  and  authority  that 
belonged  to  the  office.     The  apostles  were  authorized  to 


settle  everything  in  the  church  as  by  divine  right ;  the 
Lord  himself  spake  and  acted  through  them.  Hence  St. 
Paul  charges  the  Corinthians  to  acknowledge  that  the 
things  which  he  wrote  to  them  were  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  iCo.xir.sr,  which  was  but  a  particular 
mode  of  claiming  the  power  granted  to  the  apostles  col- 
lectively by  the  Lord,  when  he  gave  them  authority  to 
bind  and  loose  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom.  Mat  xvlli.  is ; 
Jn.  XX.  21-23.  This  phunly  required  the  higher  endow- 
ments of  the  Spirit — infallible  guidance,  and  marked 
them  as  extraordinary,  not  as  regular  and  permanent 
officers  in  the  church.  Their  singular  power  in  this 
respect  had  its  signature  in  another — the  peculiar  com- 
mand given  them  over  the  more  remarkable  operations 
of  the  Spirit.  Miraculous  gifts  were  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  apostles;  but  they  had  them  in  largest 
measure ;  and  to  them,  it  would  appear,  belonged  ex- 
clusively the  power  of  imparting  such  gifts  by  the  laying 
on  of  their  hands.  No  evidence  whatever  exists  of  any 
besides  the  apostles  having  been  empowered  to  confer 
the  Spirit  in  this  manner.  Even  Philip,  with  all  the 
grace  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  wonderful  effects 
wrought  by  him  in  Samaria,  could  prevail  nothing  here ; 
only  when  the  apostles  Peter  and  John  went  and  laid 
their  hands  on  the  disciples  did  the  Spirit  come  with 
his  supernatural  operations.  And  such  things  were 
doubtless  among  *'  the  signs  of  an  apostle,"  which  St. 
Paul  appeals  to  as  having  been  wrought  by  him  among 
the  Corinthians,  2Co.xii.i2;  it  was  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  such  a  rich  effiision  of  spiritual  gifts 
came  down  upon  the  members  of  the  church.  4.  The 
apostolic  office,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  belong- 
ing to  it,  in  this  also  was  singular,  that  it  bore  respect 
to  the  whole  Christian  church.  There  was  nothing  local 
or  particular  in  their  destination ;  their  field  was  to  be 
the  world,  like  the  church  which  they  were  appointed 
to  found.  They  were  each  to  the  entire  Christian  com- 
munity what  elders  or  episcopoi  were  to  the  particular 
communities  over  which  they  presided — in  which  sense 
alone  Peter  and  John  alike  designate  themselves  elders, 
iPe.T.  1;  2Jn.i.  So  that,  as  on  other  accounts,  on  this 
also,  apostles  could  have  no  successors ;  for  no  particular 
section  of  the  church  could  have  the  right  to  appoint 
officers  to  so  indefinite  a  sphere  of  action ;  and  bishops, 
successors  of  the  apostleSi  would  be  virtually  diocesans 
without  a  diocese. 

It  seems  to  have  been  but  gradually  that  the  full  im- 
port of  their  calling  opened  itself  out  to  the  minds  of  the 
apostles,  especially  in  resi)ect  to  its  world-wide  aspect 
and  bearing.  For  a  number  of  years  they  continued 
in  a  compact  body  about  Jerusalem ;  and  it  was  through 
the  evangelistic  zeal  of  others  rather  than  themselves 
that  the  sphere  of  their  operations  in  the  first  instance 
was  made  to  embrace  a  larger  compass.  They  had, 
no  doubt,  a  great  work  to  do  in  Jerusalem,  and  ample 
opportunities  of  testifying  of  the  things  respecting  the 
kingdom,  on  account  of  the  constant  resort  of  Jews  from 
all  quarters  to  that  centre  of  religious  worship.  Even 
while  residing  there  they  could  come  into  contact  with 
men  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  known  world ;  and 
probably  the  time  they  actually  spent  together  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  availing  themselves  of  these  opportunities, 
and  building  up  the  church  of  Christ  in  its  original 
home,  was  not  more  than  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
actually  required.  But  it  was  not  the  less  necessary, 
that  other  portions  of  the  field  should  be  occupied ;  and 
in  the  providence  of  God  circrimstances  were  made  to 
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arise,  and  agencies  were  employed,  which  in  a  manner 
compelled  the  apostles  to  extend  their  operations,  and 
go  to  some  distance  from  Jerusalem.  The  fruits  that 
sprang  from  the  dispersion  attendant  on  the  death  of 
Stephen,  the  labours  of  Philip  in  Samaria,  then  the 
message  from  Cornelius,  followed  immediately  after  by 
the  conversion  and  missionary  labours  of  Paul,  contri- 
buted, step  by  step,  to  give  the  truth  of  the  gospel  a 
wider  diffusion,  and  to  call  forth  the  apostles  to  superin- 
tend and  direct  its  establishment  in  different  regions. 
As  these  operations  in  the  foreign  field  increased,  the 
presence  of  the  apostles  elsewhere  than  at  Jerusalem 
must  have  been  more  frequently  required ;  and  though 
we  cannot  attach  much  credit  to  the  traditions  which 
have  been  handed  down  respecting  the  several  countries 
to  which  they  are  said  respectively  to  have  carried  the 
gospel,  there  yet  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  most 
of  them,  before  they  died,  had  travelled  into  other  lands, 
and  contributed  to  plant  in  them  Christian  churches. 
We  know  for  certain  of  John's  connection  with  Asia 
Minor,  of  Peter's  with  Babylon,  of  Paul's  with  the 
regions  of  the  West;  and  though  sijnilar  information 
has  not  reached  us  concerning  the  rest,  we  may  justly 
conclude  that  their  zeal  led  them  severaUy  to  take  a 
part  in  the  great  outward  movements  for  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity. 

The  term  Apostle  is  once,  though  only  once,  in 
Scripting  applied  to  our  Lord ;  in  He.  iii.  1  he  is  called 
the  '^  apostle  and  high- priest  of  our  profession."  It 
merely  turns  into  a  personal  designation  the  idea  of  his 
being  the  One  emphatically  sent  by  the  Father  to  reveal 
his  mind  and  accomplish  the  work  of  reconciliation, 

comp.  Jn.  iv.  34 :  t.  23,  &c. 

APPAREL.    5ce  Dress. 

APTn-FORIJM,  or  Fobum-Appii,  a  market-town 
on  the  Appian  Way,  at  the  distance  of  43  Roman  miles 
from  Rome.  It  is  understood  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Appius  Claudiiis  Csecus  who  constructed  the 
Appian  Way,  somewhat  more  than  three  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  grew  up  to  be  a  considerable  town, 
and  enjoyed  municipsJ  privileges.  From  the  account 
of  Horace  {Sat.  i.  5),  it  seems  to  have  been  the  usual 
resting-place  of  travellers,  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
journey,  on  the  way  from  Rome  to  Brundusium.  And 
standing,  as  it  did,  on  the  border  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
where  travellers  commonly  entered  on  a  canal  that  ex- 
tended to  near  Tarracina,  it  became  very  much  a  town 
of  boatmen  and  innkeepers.  The  only  notice  of  it  that 
occurs  in  sacred  history  is  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's 
journey  to  Rome  after  his  shipwreck.  He  was  met  on 
his  way  at  Appii- Forum  by  certain  brethren  from  Rome, 
Ac.  xxTiii.  15,  who  had  somehow  got  intelligence  of  his 
approach.  He  appears  to  have  made  no  stay  in  it.  The 
place  has  long  since  fallen  into  total  decay,  and  its  site 
is  only  marked  by  certain  ruins,  which  are  found  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  by  the  forty- third  milestone, 
which  still  keeps  its  place. 

APPLE.  No  word  is  more  loosely  used  than  this 
and  its  equivalents  in  various  languages.  For  instance, 
the  Romans  called  almost  every  kind  of  globular  fruit 
pomuMy  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  not  even 
walnuts  excepted  (see  Facdolati  Lexicon) ;  and  we 
ourselves  speak  of  love-apples,  earth- apples,  oak-apples, 
pine- apples,  when  we  mean  the  tomatum,  the  tuberous 
root  of  the  bunium,  the  spongy  excrescence  which  grows 
on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  oak,  or  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  fruits,  the  Peruvian  ananassa.     Like  the 


Arabs,  who  apply  the  name  indiscriminately  to  the 
lemon,  peach,  and  apricot,  as  well  as  the  true  i^ple,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  employed  their  n!|9n  (<«i>- 

ptuich)  in  a  wide  and  comprehensive  way  to  denote  any 
round  and  fragrant  fruit — the  root  being  nfi^,   **to 

-T 

breathe ;"  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  had 
much  acquaintance  with  the  true  apple,  the  Fyru8 
malus  of  Linnseus,  which  is  a  native  of  more  northern 
latitudes. 

In  his  account  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  Josephus  tells 
us,  ''His  own  people  were  seditious  against  him ;  for  at 
a  festival  which  was  then  celebrated,  when  he  stood 
upon  the  altar,  and  was  going  to  sacrifice,  the  nation 
rose  upon  him,  and  pelted  him  with  citrons ;  for  the  law 
of  the  Jews  required  that  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  every 
one  should  have  branches  of  the  palm  tree  &nd  citron 
tree"  {Antiq.  book  xiii.  ch.  13).  This  passage  shows 
not  only  that  the  ** thick"  or  umbrageous  trees  of 
Le.  xxxiii.  40,  suggested  to  Jewish  minds  the  citron,  but 
it  also  proves  how  plentiful  in  the  Holy  Land  was  the 
citron  tree,  when  every  worshipper  could  be  furnished 
with  a  living  and  fruit-laden  branch  of  it.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  tappuach  or 
"apple"  of  Scripture  is  the  citron,  which,  besides  its 
former  abundance  in  Palestine,  admirably  bears  out 
the  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  citron,  or 
Citrus  medica — so  called  because  it  was  from  Media 


[47.]      Citron— Cftni*  tMdiea. 

that  the  Romans  first  received  it — ^belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  of  Auruntiaceae,  a  delightful  group,  including 
the  orange,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  and  the  shaddock. 
With  its  dark,  glossy,  laurel- looking  leaves,  its  ever- 
green branches,  often  bearing  simultaneously  ripe  fruits 
and  newly  opened  flowers,  and  thus  vouchsafing  to  the 
pilgrim  who  rests  in  its  deep  shadow  the  twofold  re- 
freshment of  a  delicious  banquet  and  a  fragrant  breeze, 
the  citron  may  well  clfdm  pre-eminence  "among  the 
trees  of  the  wood,"  Ca.  ii.  3. 

"  As  tlie  citron  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood. 
So  is  my  Beloved  among  the  eons : 
I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight, 
And  his  fruit  was  delicious  to  my  taste." 
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In  our  own  climate  on  a  summer^B  day  the  fragrance 
of  a  flowering  orange  or  citron  tree,  wafted  through  the 
open  casement  or  through  the  door  of  a  conservatory  into 
a  cool  apartment^  is  one  of  those  exquisite  visitations 
which,  lending  an  exotic  richness  to  the  air,  add  luxury  to 
the  shade,  and  fiU  with  southern  day-dreams  the  moments 
of  repose.  But  in  glaring  climes  '*  shade  and  greenery 
are  everything;"  and  describing  a  fairy- like  eastern 
garden,  the  traveller  says,  "It  was  passing  pleasant 
to  stroll  along  these  paths,  all  shadowy  with  orange 
trees,  whoae  fruit,  'like  lamps  in  a  night  of  green,' 
hung  temptingly  over  our  heads.  The  fragrance  of 
large  beds  of  roses  mingled  with  that  of  the  orange 
flower,  and  seemed  to  repose  on  the  quiet  airs  of  the 
calm  evening.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  we  came  to 
a  vast  pavilion,  glitteiing  like  porcelain,  and  supported 
on  light  pillars,  wliich  formed  cloisters  surrounding  an 
hnmense  marble  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  sparkling 
waters  gushed  from  a  picturesque  fountain.  Through 
the  dear  depths  of  the  water  gleamed  shoals  of  gold  and 
silver  fish." — (Warburton  s  Crescent  and  Cross.)  We 
need  not  say  that  the  apple  tree  is  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  the  depth  or  deliciousness  of  its  shade. 

Abounding  in  malic  and  citric  acid,  the  juice  of  the 
orange  and  its  congeners  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
antidotes  which  the  Creator's  bounty  has  provided 
against  the  exhausting  tliirst  and  incipient  fever  of 
sultry  climes.  A  settler  in  the  torrid  swamps  of  the 
Amazon  will  devour  a  dozen  oranges  before  his  morning 
meal  ( Voyage  up  the  Amazortf  in  the  "  Home  and  Co- 
lonial Library"),  and  in  tropical  regions  such  acidu- 
lous fruits  are  invaluable  on  account  of  their  an ti- febrile 
virtues.  These  were  doubtless  well  known  to  the  He- 
brews, and,  in  common  with  all  antiquity,  they  greatly 
prized  the  pleasant  pungent  odour  emitted  by  the  rind. 
Macrobius  speaks  of  "citrosa  vestis,"  showing  that  it 
was  usual  to  keep  citrons  in  wardrobes  for  the  sake  of 
their  perfume;  and,  like  the  modem  oriental  ladies, 
whose  favourite  vinaigrette  is  a  citron,  in  our  own  coun- 
try two  or  three  centiuies  ago  an  orange  was  so  com- 
monly used  as  a  scent- bottle,  that  it  may  often  be  seen 
in  old  pictures  of  our  queens  and  peeresses.  It  was 
also  believed  to  have  a  disinfecting  potency;  and  during 
the  plague  of  London,  people  walked  the  streets  smell- 
ing at  oranges.  In  keeping  with  these  medicinal  and 
restorative  attributes  of  its  order,  we  find  such  expres- 
sions in  the  Song  as — 

"  Cheer  me  with  oordiAls, 

Support  me  with  citrons. 

For  I  am  faint  with  love."— <sh.  ii.  5. 
"The  odour  of  thy  breath  is  as  citrons." — ch.  vii.  8. 

Understood  as  belonging  to  this  beautiful  family 
there  is  a  peculiar  felicity  in  the  comparison,  "A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  citrons  of  gold  in  salvers  (or  baskets) 
of  silver,"  Pr.  xxv.  ii.  The  famous  golden  apples  which 
grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  were  unquestion- 
ably either  citrons  or  oranges. 

The  late  amiable  and  accomplished  Lady  Callcott, 
who  beguiled  years  of  invalidism  compiling  A  Scripture 
Jlerbal,  but  who  will  by  no  means  give  up  the  apple 
as  one  of  the  trees  of  the  Bible,  mentions  that,  as  the 
modem  Jews  still  use  citrons  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
••in  London  considerable  sums  of  money  are  expended 
in  importing  them  of  the  best  kind,  for  the  piupose. 
They  must  be  without  blemish,  and  the  stalk  must  still 
adhere  to  them.  After  the  feast  is  over,  the  citrons 
are  openly  eold,  and  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  is 


placed  in  the  common  treasury,  as  part  of  the  provision 
for  the  poor  of  the  congregation."  Their  anxiety  to 
obtain  them  with  the  stalk  still  adhering,  is  no  doubt  a 
faint  efibrt  to  secure  the  "thick"  branches  and  "boughs 
of  goodly  trees"  mentioned  in  Le.  xxiii.  40. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  a  large  consumption  of 
the  various  species  of  the  citrus  family.  The  citron 
itself,  with  sugar  and  water,  furnishes  an  agreeable  re- 
frigerent  beverage ;  its  rind  and  pulp  are  candied  and 
converted  into  sweetmeats,  and  its  essential  oil  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  perfumery.  Of  the  juice  of  lemons 
and  limes,  until  of  late,  thousands  of  gallons  were  yearly 
required  for  our  navy,  where  it  greatly  contributed  to 
avert  the  ravages  of  such  scorbutic  disorders  as  last 
century  often  converted  a  ship  of  war  into  a  floating 
hospital ;  and  in  the  form  of  crystallized  citric  acid,  it 
is  still  indispensable.  For  oranges,  such  is  the  demand 
that  it  was  calculated  that  in  1851,  as  many  as 
233,442,300  were  entered  for  home  consumption — an 
estimate,  however,  in  which  lemons  are  included. — 
(Pereira's  Materia  Medica;  M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of 
Commei'ce.) 

Tiie  apple,  properly  so  called  (Pyrua  mains),  is  now 
cultivate<l  in  Palestine.  In  the  month  of  March,  Schu- 
bert found  the  country  around  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
emlDellished  with  blossoming  fruit-trees,  amongst  which 
he  observed  the  apricot,  the  pear,  and  the  apple  {Reise 
in  das  Morgenland).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was 
first  introduced  by  monks  from  Western  Europe.  At 
all  events,  the  apple  does  not  occur  native  in  Palestine, 
like  its  parent,  the  crab- tree,  in  our  own  hedgerows. 
The  amelioration  of  this  unpromising  plant,  and  its 
gradual  elevation  into  the  Newtown  pippin  and  the 
reinettes  of  Normandy,  are  amongst  the  most  won- 
derfid  triumphs  of  horticultural  skill,  and  are  signi- 
ficant examples  of  the  rewards  with  which  a  bountiful 
Creator  is  ready  to  crown  industry  and  perseverance. 
The  London  Hortictdtural  Society's  Catalogue  enmne- 
rates  1400  varieties  of  apple  as  now  known  in  Europe 
and  America;  and  in  his  elaborate  British,  Pomology 
(1851),  Mr.  Robert  Hogg  describes  942  sorts  as  more 
or  less  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Although  it  is  so  usual  to  speak  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  paradise  as  an  "apple,"  we  need  hardly  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  indicate  what  kind 
of  tree  was  "the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil," 
But  in  the  fabled  "apples  of  discord,"  and  in  the  golden 
apple  which  Paris  gave  to  the  goddess  of  love,  thereby 
kindling  the  Trojan  war,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
primeval  tradition  reappears  of 

**  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taate 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe?"     [j.  H.] 

APPLE  OP  SODOM  is  a  name  given  to  a  fruit 
growing  on  Uie  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Josephus  says 
that  the  ashes  of  the  five  cities  "still  grow  in  their 
fruits,"  "which  have  a  colour  as  if  they  were  fit  to  be 
eaten,  but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your  hands,  they 
dissolve  into  smoke  and  ashes"  {Wars,  book  iv.  ch.  8, 4). 
Fantastic  as  is  his  theory,  the  latter  portion  of  his 
statement  is  by  no  means  fabulous.  At  'Ain  Jidy, 
Professor  Robinson  found  several  specimens  of  the  tree, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  ' '  The  fruit  greatly  resem- 
bles externally  a  kirge  smooth  apple  or  orange,  hanging 
in  clusters  of  three  or  four  together ;  and  when  ripe  is  of 
a  yellow  colour.  It  was  now  (May  1 0)  fair  and  delicious 
to  the  eye,  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  but  on  being  pressed 
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or  struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or  puff- 
ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the  thin 
rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled  chiefly  with 
air,  like  a  bladder,  which  gives  it  the  round  form ;  while 


[48.  ]       Apple  of  BoAom-^AicUpiai  ffiganlea. 

in  the  centre  a  small  slender  pod  runs  through  it  from 
the  stem,  and  is  connected  %  thin  filaments  with  the 
rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small  quantity  of  fine  silk 
with  seeds.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk  and  twist  it 
into  matches  for  their  guns ;  preferring  it  to  the  com- 
mon match,  because  it  requires  no  sulphur  to  render  it 
combustible." — {Biblical  Researches,  2d  edit.  vol.  i. 
p.  523.  See  also  Irby  and  Mangles'  Travels^  ch.  viii.) 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  Asdepias  gigantea  (Linn.), 
which  is  described  and  figured  by  Prosper  Alpinus, 
under  the  name  of  the  **  Beid  el  ossar." — {Hist.  Nat. 
jEgypti,  Lugd.  Bat.  1735,  pars  1,  43.)  [j.  H.] 

A'QUILA  AND  PRISCniljA,  husband  and  wife,  not 
to  be  separated  here,  as  they  are  always  united  together 
when  mentioned  in  sacred  Scripture.  Priscilla  is  the 
diminutive  of  Prisca,  which  indeed  was  the  proper  name 
of  the  spouse  of  Aquila,  and  in  all  the  better  authorities 
is  the  name  actually  found  in  Ho.  xvi.  3,  as  it  is  also 
in  2  Ti.  iv.  19  ;  but  Priscilla  seems  to  have  been  more 
commonly  used  by  way  of  familiarity  or  endearment. 
And  as  she  is  commonly  named  first,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  she  was,  if  not  actually  the  first  convert  of 
the  two  (for  that  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture),  at 
least  the  most  active  and  devoted  believer.  When  the 
two  are  first  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative,  it  is  in 
the  character  of  Jews,  who  had  been  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (noticed  by  Suetonius,  Claud. 
c.  25),  which  compelled  Jews,  on  account  of  certain 
disturbances  said  to  have  been  raised  by  them,  to  leave 
the  city.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  took  up  their  abode  at 
Corinth,  and  were  found  by  the  apostle  Paid  there, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  city,  Ac.  xviii.  2. 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  a  common  faith,  but  rather 
a  common  occupation,  which  first  brought  them  together 
— that,  namely,  of  tent- makers;  for  Aquila  is  simply 


designated  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  as  a  Jew  an  exile  from 
Rome,  not  as  a  believer  in  Christ,  when  Paul  joined 
himself  to  the  household,  and  wrought  with  them  at 
the  tent -making.  But  Aquila  and  Priscilla  soon 
became  among  his  most  devout  converts ;  and  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  sent  a  salutation,  not 
only  from  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (who  were  then  with 
him),  but  also  **  from  the  church  in  their  house.'*  Being 
at  £phesus,  when  Apollos  first  appeared  there,  they 
proved  of  eminent  service  to  him  by  the  fuller  instruc- 
tions they  were  enabled  to  impart  to  him  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  Ao.  xTiii.  26.  Further  on  still,  when  Paul  wrote 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  sends  one  of  his  tenderest 
salutations  to  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whence  they  must 
by  that  time  have  removed  thither ;  and  speaks  of  them 
as  having  "for  liis  life  laid  down  their  own  necks," 
Ro  xvl.  4.  By  and  by  they  appear  to  have  again  left 
Rome,  for  in  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  ch.  ir  19,  a 
salutation  is  conveyed  to  them  as  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Timothy,  who  was  at  the  time  so- 
journing about  Ephesus.  Possibly  their  reception  of 
the  Christian  faith  rendered  it  somewhat  difiicult  for 
them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  even  to  carry  on  their 
trade  in  peace ;  and  this  may  have  necessitated  frequent 
changes  in  their  place  of  abode.  But  whether  such  may 
have  been  the  case  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  in  private  life  among  the  steadiest  adherents 
in  early  times  of  the  cause  of  Jesus,  and  contributed 
not  a  little,  by  their  exemplary  conduct  and  self-sacri- 
ficing zeal,  to  aid  its  propagation  in  the  world. 

AR  \city\y  the  ancient  capital  of  Moab,  the  city  by 
way  of  eminence  ;  sometimes  also  called  Ar  of  Moab, 
Nu.  xxl.  15, 28;  Do.  il.  9.  It  stood  upon  the  Bouthem  shore 
of  the  river  Amon,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  middle 
part  of  that  sea.  Its  later  name  was  Rabbath-Moab, 
and  the  ruins,  which  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  still  bear  the  name  of  Rabba.  The  remains  of 
a  temple  are  found  among  them,  and  some  Corinthian 
pillars  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii.  569) ;  but  as  a  whole 
they  are  of  little  importance.  In  Jerome's  time  the 
place,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  commonly 
bore  the  name  of  Areopolia,  which,  as  Jerome  remarks, 
was  simply  a  compound  made  up  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  signifjring  city. 

ARABIA  [Heb.  3-\jy,  from  nS'njr,  an  arid,  sterile 

tract],  the  name  of  an  extensive  country  of  S.W.  Asia, 
between  12°  35'  and  33"  45'  N.  lat.,  and  33^*  50'  and 
59°  55'  E.  Ion.  As  at  present  known,  it  is  bounded, 
N.  by  Palestine  and  Syria ;  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Arabian  Sea ;  S.  by  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  and  W.  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  Egypt.  Greatest  length,  from  its  Egyp- 
tian frontier  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  nearly  1700  miles; 
greatest  width,  1400  miles;  area,  about  1,100,000  sq. 
miles.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  nearly  south-east 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
exploration  of  Arabia,  we  still  remain  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Travellers  have  but  partially  pene- 
trated a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  the  only 
European  who  has  as  yet  crossed  the  country  fro™  ^* 
to  sea,  is  Captain  Sadleir,  who,  in  1819,  proceeded 
from  El  Katif,  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
Derrayeh,  and  thence  to  Yembo,  on  the  Red  Sea.  No^ 
withstanding  the  deficiency  of  precise  observations,  we 
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know  thftt  ArabiA  has  no  considerable,  and  Bcarcely 
any  permanent  rivers  or  lakes,  and  that  taken  collec- 
tively it  is  a  dreary  waste  of  arid  wilderness,  naked 
rock,  rough  stones,  and  drifting  sand,  with  occasional 
green  spots  and  cultivated  valleys,  which,  however, 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  sterile  wastes.  The 
desert  of  Ahkaf  (waves  of  sand),  N.  of  Hadramaut,  is 
of  a  peculiar  character,  swallowing  up  everything  which 
falls  into  it.  The  Baron  von  Wrede  threw  into  the 
sand  a  weight  with  sixty  fathoms  of  line  attached  to 
it,  and  saw  the  whole  disappear  in  five  minutes. 

The  southern  desert  does  not  possess  a  single  foun- 
tain of  water,  and  there  are  no  rivers  or  perennial 
streams  throughout  the  continent.  The  sandy  plains 
called  the  Tehama^  which  have  been  left  by  the  retiring 
of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  sands  of  the  interior,  produce 
the  same  plants  as  in  North  Africa,  and  which  form 
food  for  the  cameL  The  Tehamas  are  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  wadies  or  valleys,  with  little  streamlets  among 
the  hills;  and  there  are  besides  wells  or  watering- stations 
carefully  preserved,  the  tanks  being  often  built  of  stone. 
Water  is  the  most  valuable  property  to  the  Arab,  and 
the  possession  of  a  well  has  often  caused  disputes  and 
even  ci^il  wars,  Oo.xxi  26-31;  xxvi.  15-22.  The  Tehamas, 
where  watered  or  cultivated,  and  the  valleys  in  the 
mountains  are  abundantly  fertile. 

This  country  was  long  distinguuihed  into  two  parts — 
Arabia  Deserta  and  Arabia  Felix.  To  these  Ptolemy, 
the  great  Alexandrian  geographer,  added  a  third  dis- 
trict, determining  the  northern  limit,  which  he  named 
Arabia  Petraea.  Maculloch  {Geog.  Diet.)  considers  that 
these  divisions  never  had  existence  among  the  Arabs 
themselves,  and  that  the  ancient  Arabic  divisions  of 
the  country  are  as  identical  as  the  people  and  the  lan- 
guage with  those  existing  at  the  present  day.  The 
Arabia  of  the  Hebrews  included  only  the  tract  between 
Palestine  and  the  Red  ^ea,  known  as  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai,  though  the  term  Kedem,  "  the  East,"  pro- 
bably referred  to  Arabia  Deserta.  Eusebius,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  considered  as  parts  of  Arabia  the  cities 
beyond  Jordan,  and  of  what  they  called  the  third  Pa- 
lestine. To  these  we  may  add  yet  another — namely, 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  (Strabo, 
xvii.  c  i.  21-30) — which,  by  the  ancient  writers,  is 
always  called  the  Arabian  Desert,  while  that  on  the 
west  of  the  Nile  is  called  the  Libyan  Desert. 

1.  Abasia  Deserta  lay  to  the  N.,  and  was  bounded, 
E.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  W.  by  the  mountains  of  Gilead. 
It  included  the  northern  parts  of  the  elevated  table- 
land kno^-n  at  the  present  day  as  Nedsjed  and  El- Ahsa, 
and  of  the  surrounding  lielt  of  plain  country  called 
Gaur  or  Tehama,  which  varies  in  width  from  one  to 
two  days'  journey,  to  less  than  a  mile.  The  hills  of 
Oman  form  the  east  shoulder  of  the  table-land,  and  the 
plains  of  El-Ahsa  terminate  its  inclination  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  table- 
land are  extensive  deserts  of  moving  sand,  with  a  few 
thorny  shrubs  and  an  occasional  palm  tree  and  spring 
of  brackish  water.  Jeremiah  most  truly  describes  the 
desert,  ch.  a.  6.  Tadmor  or  Palm3rra  was  on  the  north- 
east frontier,  1  Ki.  ix.  18 ;  2  Ch.  rill.  4.  Paul  resorted  for 
a  time  to  that  part  of  this  district  which  was  near  to 
Damascus,  Oa.i.  17.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
Deserta  were  the  Rephaim,  the  Emim,  the  Zuzim,  and 
Zamzummim,  Ge.  xir.  6 ;  Dc.  ii.  10, 11,  succeeded  by  the  Am- 
monites, the  Mo&bites,  the  Edomites,  the  Hagarenes, 
the  Nabatheans,  the  people  of  Kedar,  and  many  wan- 


dering tribes,  who  had  neither  towns  nor  other  fixed 
habitations,  but  dwelt  wholly  in  tents,  like  their  de- 
scendants, the  modem  Bedouins. 

The  part  called  the  Hailran  or  S^Tian  Desert  is 
strewn  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages.  A  recent 
traveller,  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  has  discovered  nimierous 
inscriptions  in  Greek,  Palmyrene,  and  in  an  unknown 
character ;  and  also  tlie  remains  of  some  very  ancient 
cities,  built  of  large  square  stones  of  basalt,  united  with- 
out cement.  He  describes  the  houses  as  perfect,  even 
to  the  stone  doors,  which  turn  on  pivots  let  into  the 
lintel  and  sill.  These  cities  are  in  the  countiy  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  one  province  of  which  contained  "  three- 
score great  cities  with  walls,''  besides  ^'unwalled  towns 
a  great  many,"  Do,  iii.  4, 6 , 1  Ki.  It.  13.  (See  Hauran.) 
Farther  south  is  Um-el-Gamal,  which  Mr.  Graham  is 
disposed  to  identify  with  the  Beth-gamul  of  Jeremiah, 
ch.xlriil.23  (Royal  Society  of  Literature,  May  19,  1858). 

2.  Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy,  was  the  most  south- 
em  district,  and  was  bounded,  E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  W.  by  the  Red  Sea.  Yemen 
and  Hadramaut  (Hazarmaveth,  Ge.  x.  26)  formed  part  of 
the  Arabia  Felix  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  which  pro- 
bably comprised  the  whole  of  Hedjaz  and  Oman,  with 
part  of  El-Ahsa  and  Nedsjed.  Within  its  boundary 
were  Seba  and  Sheba,  whose  kings  are  mentioned  in 
the  Psahns,  Ixxii.  lO;  and  whence  it  is  surmised  came 
the  queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon,  1  Ki.  x.  1 ;  2Ch 

X.  1.  Tliis  district  is  now  called  El- Hedjaz  (the  land  of 
pilgrimage),  on  account  of  the  cities  of  Mecca,  the  birth- 
place, and  Medina,  the  burial-place  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  Moslim  religion.  It  is 
peopled  chiefly  by  Islunaelites,  but  the  inhabitants 
claim  descent  from  Joktan,  son  of  Eber,  Go.x.25,  who 
erected  a  kingdom  in  Yemen.  They  have  always  lived 
in  cities  and  permanent  houses,  practised  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  were  anciently  reputed  very  wealthy 
(Pliny,  lib.  vi.).  Hadramaut,  along  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Arabia,  was,  and  indee<l  still  is,  marked  by  the 
large  number  of  Jews  that  dwell  there.  Lieutenant 
Wellsted  discovered  at  Hadramaut  ruins  called  Nakab- 
el-Hajar  (the  excavation  in  the  rock),  consisting  of  a 
waU.  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  flanked  with  square  towers. 
Within  the  entrance  was  an  inscription  in  characters 
8  inches  long. 

Arabia  Felix  was  rich  in  gems  and  gold,  iKi.  x.io; 
Em.  xxTii.  22;  and  in  spices,  odoriferous  shrubs,  and  fra- 
grant gums,  Ex.  XXX.  23,24,34.  The  riches  and  luxuries 
enumerated  by  ancient  writers  were  not,  however,  all 
native  products  of  the  country;  but  as  they  reached 
Palestine  and  Egj'pt  through  Arabia,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found  there. 

3.  Arabia  Petr^ka,  or  the  Rock;  so  called  from  its 
city  Petra  (which  see),  the  Selah  of  Holy  Writ,  2  Ki.  xir.  7; 
la.  xri.  1,  is  now  called  Hagar  or  Hadjar,  which  signifies 
stone  or  rock — the  peninsula  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez 
and  Akabah,  and  bounded  N.  by  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
The  modem  Burr-et- tour- Sinai,  Desert  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  Arabia  Petraea  of  Ptolemy. 
It  comprehended  the  Syrian  Desert,  the  countries  of 
the  Cushites,  Moabites,  Edomites,  Nabatheans,  and 
around  the  southem  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  Egypt,  the  Hivites,  Amalekites,  Midianites, 
and  the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  this  district  were 
situated  Kadesh-baraea,  Pharan,  Rephidim,  Ezion- 
gaber,    Rithmah,    Oboth,  Arad,   Heshbon,    &c.,    and 
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Mounts  Sinai  and  Hor.  The  cliief  characteristics  of 
Arabia  Petrsea  are  wildernesses  of  rocks  and  craggy 
precipices,  interspersed  with  narrow  deOles  and  innu- 
merable sandy  valleys,  many  of  which  are  nearly  as 
barren  as  the  rocks.  The  valley  of  the  mountain-range 
Et-Tigh  affords  fine  springs  and  excellent  pasturage. 
That  of  Wady  Leja,  supposed  valley  of  Rephidim,  near 
Jebel  Mousa,  is  described  as  most  delightful;  and 
Wady  e*  Sheik,  and  its  continuation  Wady  Feiran  {Pa- 
ran,  Nu.  xili.  3),  present  a  successioti  of  gardens  and 
date  plantations,  almost  every  one  of  which  has  a  well. 
About  thirty- three  miles  S.£.  of  Ayoun  Mousa  (the 
fountain  of  Moses),  is  the  well  of  Hawarah,  the  Marah 
of  Scripture ;  and  about  six  or  seven  miles  S.  of  this  is 
Wady  Gurundel,  supposed  to  be  the  Elim  of  Moses. 
Those  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  the  ocean  are 
rocky  and  mountainous.  The  southern  coast  is  a  wall 
of  naked  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  low  sandy  beach 
totally  devoid  of  herbage.  The  mountains,  brown  and 
bare,  rise  one  behind  another  to  the  height  of  1000  or 
1500  feet. 

Climate, — ^The  climate  of  Arabia  resembles  greatly 
that  of  North  Africa,  varying  according  to  the  elevation, 
soil,  and  proximity  to  the  sea.  It  has  its  dry  and  rainy 
seasons ;  in  the  mountains  of  Yemen  showery  weather 
prevailing  regularly  from  June  to  September,  and  in 
the  east,  at  Oman,  from  November  to  February.  The 
neighbouring  plains  are  rarely  visited  by  rain.  -  About 
the  period  of  the  sunmier  solstice  the  deserts  suffer  from 
the  fearful  blast  known  as  the  simoom  or  hot  poison 
wind  from  the  south,  called  by  the  Turks  Samyeli. 

Mineralogy. — Although  at  present  there  are  neither 
gold  nor  silver  mines  in  Arabia,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Yemen  opce  yielded  gold.  There  are  some  iron 
mines  to  the  north  of  Yemen.  The  onyx  and  an  inferior 
description  of  emerald  are  also  found  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  other  minerals  are  basalt,  blue  alabaster,  and 
several  kinds  of  spars  and  selenite  (Niebuhr). 

Botany. — Among  the  vegetable  products  are  the 
manna  of  commerce,  nutmegs,  dates,  2  Ch.  xxxi.  5,  cocoa 
and  fan- leaved  palms,  banana,  sugar  cane  (Arrian), 
tamarind,  coffee,  the  cotton  tree,  various  hard  woods, 
melons,  Nu.  xl.  6,  and  pumpkins,  all  of  which  are  indi- 
genous, or  have  grown  in  the  valleys  from  the  earliest 
ages :  with  these  grow  lavender,  wormwood,  jasmine, 
and  other  scented  plants.  Likewise  the  fig,  vine, 
pomegranate,  orange,  lemon,  quince,  plantain,  ahnond, 
Oe.xliii.ii,  apricot,  acacia  vera,  castor- oil  plant,  senna, 
white  lily,  aloe.  Pa.  xlv.  8,  sesamum,  all  kinds  of  grain, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  different  dye  herbs,  with  nume- 
rous sorts  of  fruit  and  v^etables.  To  these  products 
are  to  be  added  spicery,  balm,  myrrh,  Ge.  xxxvii.  26,  be 
sides  frankincense,  Ex.  xxx.  34,  and  many  other  aromatic 
gums. 

Zoology, — The  most  remarkable  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals are  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  ass,  Oo.  xii.  lo;  xxx.  43; 
xxxrii.  25,  and  broad- tailed  sheep,  2  Ch.  xvii.  11.  There  are 
also  humped  oxen,  like  those  of  Syria,  and  the  goat.  The 
horses  are  of  two  kinds,  those  used  for  the  purposes  of 
laboiur,  and  the  true  Arab  horse  of  the  desert,  descended, 
they  say,  from  the  breed  of  Solomon,  and  of  which  they 
pretend  to  have  preserved  the  genealogy  unbroken. 
This  breed  is  not  by  any  means  numerous ;  Burckhardt 
supposed  that  throughout  the  country  the  number  did 
not  exceed  50,000.  Of  tlie  two  varieties  of  ass,  one  is 
peculiarly  strong  and  courageous,  and  most  valuable  in 
travelling.     The  beasts  of  burden  are  oxen,  mules,  2  Ki. 


V.  17;  1  Ch.  xii.  40,  and  cameb.  The  camel  is  so  important 
to  the  Arab  that  it  may  well  be  termed  by  him  the 
ship  of  the  desert.  It  is  the  most  frugal  of  all  domestic 
animals,  costs  less  than  a  horse  to  keep,  carries  a  greater 
weight,  and  can  endure  greater  fatigue.  From  its  fru- 
gality and  laboriousness  is  derived  its  name,  gemel, 
camel,  which  signifies  "  to  requite,"  because  more  than 
any  animal  it  requites  its  master.  In  Cairo  the  widow, 
at  the  funeral  of  the  husband,  cries,  ''0  thou  camel 
of  the  house,"  or,  O  thou  who  bearest  the  burden  of  the 
house.  On  the  removal  of  a  tribe,  the  camel  carries 
the  furniture  and  the  tents.  Is.  xxx.  6;  Je.  ii.  23;  £b.  vUi.  lo. 
The  she-camel  furnishes  the  people  with  milk.  Among 
the  wild  animals  are  the  leopard,  hyena,  panther, 
jackal,  jerboa,  wolf,  fox,  boar,  apes,  wild  asses,  wild 
oxen,  goats,  and  antelopes.  Serpents  and  lizards 
abound,  Nu.xxl.4,6,  as  do  likewise  land  and  sea  turtles. 
In  the  fertile  districts  domestic  fowl,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, guinea  fowl,  pigeons,  and  a  species  of  quail, 
are  plentiful.  The  most  celebrated  bird  is  the  locust- 
destroyer,  a  species  of  thrush,  called  by  the  natives 
samar-mog.  The  ostrich,  named  by  the  Turks  the 
camel-bird,  inhabits  the  desert,  and  eagles  build  in  the 
mountuns. 

Origin  of  the  Arabs. — Arabia  was  originally  peopled 
by  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  his  descendants,  Oe,  x.  7,  ao- 
30,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  posterity  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham, and  Lot,  the  various  tribes  thus  formed,  of  what- 
soever denomination,  being  now  comprehended  in  the 
general  name  of  Arabians.  These  peoples  are  divided 
into  those  who  dwell  in  houses  and  towns,  and  those 
who  live  in  tents  in  the  open  country  or  desert ;  and 
so  striking  are  the  differences  between  the  two  divi- 
sions as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  distinct  origin, 
each  class  still  retaining  the  distinguishing  features 
which  marked  it  in  the  earliest  times.  The  native 
writers  describe  two  dasses  of  settlers,  the  old  tribes, 
now  extinct,  descended  from  the  sons  of  Iram  (Aram), 
and  the  present  inhabitants,  divided  into  the  pure,  de- 
scended from  Joktan,  and  the  Most-Arabi,  the  mixed  or 
naturalized  Arabs,  said  to  be  descended  from  Ishmael, 
by  a  daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hedjaz.  The  tribes 
of  Mahrak  and  Dhofar  speak  a  language  called  Ehkili, 
which  circumstances  combine  to  identify  with  the 
Hamyaritic,  the  general  language  of  Southern  Arabia 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  but  it  does  not  follow,  on 
this  account,  that  they  are  a  distinct  race,  and  it  has 
been  surmised  that  they  are  only  descendants  of  the 
portion  of  the  population  who  rejected  Islamism  in  the 
first  instance.  Jews  have  always  been  numerous  in 
Arabia,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  are  not 
Israelites  by  descent.  In  Yemen,  the  native  Jews  still 
form  a  considerable  community,  and  towards  Asir  are 
the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Beni  Hobab,  Nu.  x.  29;  Ju.  iT.  11, 
and  the  Beni  Arhab  (Rechab),  Jo.  xxxt.  10. 

Oovernment  and  Character  of  the  Arabs. — The  head 
of  each  tribe  is  called  a  sheikh,  or  elder,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  hereditary  in  his  family,  but  elective  as  re- 
gards the  individual.  In  character  the  Arab  is  proud  of 
his  descent,  generous,  hospitable,  intelligent,  eloquent, 
and  fond  of  poetry.  His  hospitality  is  such,  that  he 
kindles  beacon-fires  on  evexy  hill  to  conduct  the  way- 
faring traveller.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  superstitious, 
dishonest,  holding  robbexy  to  be  a  right,  irascible,  vin- 
dictive, and  unforgiving,  all  quarrels  being  hereditary. 
The  war  of  the  two  horses,  Dahes  and  Ghebra^  about 
a  contested  race,  lasted  forty  years;   that  of  Basus 
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Bpnmg  from  killing  a  camel  which  had  drunk  at  a  foiv 
bidden  spring,  and  raged  many  years,  during  which 
nearly  all  the  principal  men  of  the  tribes  engaged  were 
cut  off.  Niebuhr  esteems  the  Bedouin  as  the  only  true 
Arab — the  ''wild  man"  fulfilling  his  destiny,  Go. xtI. 
10-12,  still  preserving  his  liberty,  each  tribe  living  apart 
and  in  tents,  and  retaining  the  habits  of  his  fore- 
fathers, Ext.  vUi.  31;  Jobi.  15;  i«.  xxi.  13.  Arab  tents  are 
from  20  to  30  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  6  or  8  feet 
high.  They  are  of  goats*  or 
camels*  hair  cloth,  and  black  or 
brown  in  colour,  Ca.1.6  (Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist,  vi.)  Each  tent  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  for  the  women.  WTien 
encamped,  the  tents  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  ring,  the  inclosure 
within  serving  as  a  pen  for  the 
cattle.  The  Arab  of  the  desert 
has  never  been  subdued  by  any 
conqueror,  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  tribes  at  once  retiring 
into  the  desert  when  attacked 
by  a  foreign  enemy,  Je.  xllx.  8. 
The  Arab  of  the  toi^Tis,  in  con- 
sequence of  commerce  and  of 
intercourse  with  strangers,  has 
lost  many  of  his  peculiar  traits, 
and  his  character  is  much  de- 
teriorated, being  not  only  dis 
honest,  but  deceitful  and  uu* 
truthful. 

Rd'ujion.  —  The     Arabians 
seem  to  have  regarded  Mecca 

and  the  Kaaba,  or  Sijuare,  with  holy  feelings  from 
the  earliest  times.  Mecca  is  asserted  to  be  the  spot 
where  Ishmael  was  saved,  and  where  Uagar  died 
and  was  buried ;  and  the  sacred  Zemzem  is  believed  to 
be  the  well  pointed  out  by  the  angel.  The  Mahometans 
alw  assert  that  the  Kaaba  was  built  by  Seth,  of  stone 
and  clay,  and,  lieing  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  was  re- 
built by  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  10,000  angels  being  ap- 
pointeil  to  guard  it.  In  religion,  the  ancient  Arabians 
were  pure  Sabaeans,  worshipping  one  God,  and  regarding 
the  Sim,  moon,  and  stars  as  subordinate  intelligences.  In 
course  of  ages  this  religion  became  less  pure ;  innumer- 
able angels  were  admitted  into  their  worship,  3G0  being 
ciwhrined  in  the  Kaaba  as  tutelary  guardians  of  the 
Arab  year;  other  deities  were  gradually  added,  and 
even  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus  was  carved 
on  one  of  the  pilhurs  of  the  Kaaba  as  an  object  of  ador- 
ation. Other  religions  were  also  established,  until,  at 
the  Ume  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  A.D.  570,  the  people 
were  nearly  equally  divided  into  Sabseans,  Jews,  Ma- 
gians,  and  Christians.  Arabia  became  united  in  the 
Moalim  faith,  A.D.  628. 

JJittory. — The  Arabs  have  a  variety  of  traditions  re- 
specting Abraham,  Moses,  Jethro,  Solomon,  and  other 
Scripture  personages;  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
perfect  history  of  the  country;  although  a  few  fixed 
periods  have  been  ascertaineil  which  would  be  of  use  as 
data  for  comparison.  In  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  a  king 
of  Yemen  embraced  Judaism  and  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians, putting  several  thousands  of  them  to  the  sword. 

A.D.  632-33,  the  successors  of  Mahomet  removed 
the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Medina  to  Damascus,  and 
thence,   by  Al  Mansur,  a.d.   763,   to  Bagdad,  where 
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it  remained  until  the  taking  of  the  city  by  Houlakou, 
grandson  of  Jenghis  Khan,  a.d.  1269.  Under  Caliph 
Haroun  al  Raachid,  a.d.  786-809,  Al  Amin,  809-13, 
and  Al  Mamoun,  813-33,  the  Arabs  rose  to  great 
power,  and  attained  such  high  literary  and  scientific 
eminence,  that  the  court  at  Bagdad  became  the  centre  of 
learning  and  civilization  at  the  darkest  period  of  Euro- 
pean history.  Tlie  ambassadors  and  agents  of  Al  Ma- 
moun had  orders  to  collect  the  most  important  books  that 
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could  be  discovered;  and  the  literary  relics  of  con- 
quered provinces  were  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  as  the 
most  precious  tribute.  The  caliplis  disseminated  learning 
throughout  their  whole  dominions,  first  in  Africa,  where 
they  built  many  universities,  and  thence  through  Spain. 
To  the  Aral)s  we  owe  the  system  of  aritlimetical  char- 
acters now  in  general  use ;  and  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
algebra,  medicine,  and  architecture,  they  were  un- 
cfiualled.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  numerous  as  are 
the  l^eautif  ul  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  in  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Arabs, 
no  remains  of  the  period  are  found  in  Arabia  herself. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  extended  conquests 
of  the  Aralw,  Arabia  their  mother  country  has  alw^ays 
escaped  being  conquered  in  turn.  She  has  only  suf- 
fered two  revolutions  since  the  time  of  Mahomet,  both 
of  a  religious  character.  The  first  —  the  objects  of 
which  were  to  alter  the  ceremonial,  rescind  the  prohi- 
bition of  wine,  and  prevent  the  holy  pilgrimages — was 
headed  by  Ennath,  a.d.  890,  and  desokted  the  country 
for  more  than  sixty  years.  The  second,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  to  reform  the  abuses  that  had 
encroached  upon  the  pure  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  was 
headed  by  Abd-el-Wahab.  The  Wahal)ee  doctrine 
made  great  progress,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  both  Mecca  and  Me<lina  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Wahabees.  In  181 3,  Mahomet  Ali  conquered  and 
expelled  them  from  the  western  coast;  but  the  sect  is 
still  extensive  at  Neilsjed,  though  its  power  and  num- 
bers are  on  the  decline. 

The  present  p<ipulation  of  the  whole  of  Arabia  has 
l>een  estimated  at  between  11,000,000  and  12,000,000, 
but  the  data  are  quite  uncertain. 
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Manufactures  and  Trade. — Gunpowder  was  knovm 
to  the  Arabs  at  least  a  century  before  it  appears  in 
European  history;  and  we  owe  to  them  the  introduc- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  mechani- 
cal arts,  however,  are  at  the  lowest  point  with  them, 
all  handicraft  occupations  being  esteemed  as  degrad- 
ing. The  Bedouins  know  little  else  than  the  tanning 
of  leather  and  the  weaving  of  course  fabrics;  they  have 
a  few  blacksmiths  and  saddlers.  In  Yemen  there  are 
workers  in  glass,  gold,  and  silver;  but  the  artificers  in 
the  precious  metals  are  all  Jews  and  Banians. 

Although  the  pearl  banks  in  the  Persian  Gulf  yield 
a  considerable  revenue,  and  the  fishermen  on  the  south 
coasts  of  Arabia  collect  an  abundance  of  both  ambergris 
and  tortoise-shell,  it  is  now  known  that  the  valuable 
commodities  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
Arabia,  were  imported  from  India,  Caramania,  and 
elsewhere.  Aden  was  the  ancient  centre  of  traffic  be- 
tween India  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  Gherra,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  transit  trade  enriched  Arabia  until 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  was  discovered;  but  steam 
navigation  has  restored  the  ancient  route  for  travellers, 
and  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  may  yet  revive  the 
commerce  of  the  country. 

Of  ail  nations,  the  Arabs  have  spread  farthest  over 
the  world,  colonies  being  found  in  every  region  from 
the  Senegal  to  the  Indus — ^from  the  Euphrates  to  Ma- 
dagascar (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  th.  ii.)  Throughout  their 
wanderings  they  have  preserved  their  language,  and 
peculiar  manners  and  customs,  many  being  precisely 
the  same  at  this  day  as  are  described  in  Scripture,  de- 
monstrating the  stationary  nature  of  the  usages  and 
habits  which  form  the  general  character  of  the  East 
(Laborde),  and  rendering  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  people  essential  to  the  biblical  student;  while 
their  language,  being  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew, 
affords  a  most  important  aid  in  illustrating  Holy 
Writ. 

[Herodotus,  Thalia,  107-113;  Strabo,  lib.  xvL;  Diodoms,  ii.; 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  xii.  xix. ;  Abul  Pharagias ;  Abul  Feda ;  Ann. 
MvM.  ii. ;  D'Herbelot;  Boohart,  HterozoUony  lib.  iv.  cap.  6; 
Sale's  Koran:  All  Bey's  Koran;  Burckhardt's  Koran:  Niebuhi-'s 
Voyage  en  Ardbie^  and  Description  de  C Arable;  Laborde,  Journey 
through  Arabia  Pdnea:  Wellsted'a  Travels  inAraJbia:  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches:  Crichton's  Hist,  of  Arabia;  Wolfs  Missionary 
Journey.  [j.  B.] 

ARABIC  LANGUAGR  This  language,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  great  living  representative  of  the  class  of 
languages  usually  called  Semitic,  to  which  the  Hebrew 
also  belongs.  And  it  is  the  fact  of  its  close  relationship 
to  the  Hebrew,  and  its  consequent  value  to  the  expositor 
of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  that  entitles  it  to  a 
place  in  a  work  such  as  this. 

Of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages some  account  wiU  be  given  in  another  place. 
(See  Hebrew  Languaoe.)  Our  object  at  present  is  to 
point  out  the  special  relation  in  which  two  of  these  lan- 
guages, the  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  stand  to  one  another, 
and  thus  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  as- 
sistance which  we  may  expect  to  derive  from  the  study 
of  the  one  in  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  other. 

Independently,  indeed,  of  its  connection  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  Arabic  language  has  many  claims  on  the 
attention  of  the  student;  and  these,  though  the  expo- 
sition of  them  is  not  our  principal  object,  must  not  be 
left  altogether  unnoticed. 

1.  The  language  itself  is  veiy  remarkable:  its  dic- 
tionary is  of  wonderful  extent,  whilst  its  grammar  is 


most  simple  and  regular,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
ample  provision  for  the  expression  even  of  most  deli- 
cate shades  of  thought. 

2.  No  language  has  been  spoken  over  a  larger  portion 
of  the  earlKs  surface. — From  its  home  in  the  deserts  it 
has  extended  its  conquests  beyond  the  Indus  on  the 
east,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west;  and 
southward  it  is  even  at  the  present  day  making  con- 
siderable advances,  spreading  over  the  central  regions 
of  Africa,  and  even  beyond  the  equator. — (Barth's 
Travels  in  Africa,  iii.  466.) 

3.  The  extent  and  variety  of  the  Arabic  literature. — 
Few  languages  have  embraced  such  a  large  and  varied 
field  of  literature  as  the  Arabic,  though  the  days  of  its 
power  have  passed  away.  During  the  middle  ages,  it 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  as  many  books  were 
written  in  Arabic  as  in  all  the  other  languages  of  the 
earth  taken  together,  and  these  books  embraced  every 
department  of  knowledge. — (Compare  Hanuner-Purg- 
stall's  great  work,  in  German,  On  the  History  of  the 

I  Literature  of  tlie  Arabians.)  And  the  influence  of  this 
wonderful  mental  activity  is  felt  even  to  the  present 
day.  Our  obligations  to  the  Arabian  writers,  not  only 
for  much  positive  knowledge,  but,  what  is  of  still  more 
consequence,  for  helping  to  communicate  to  the  Euro- 
pean mind  that  impulse,  which  has  resulted  in  the  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  civilization  of  modem  times,  are 
well  known.  These  obligations  are  not  mere  matter  of 
history;  ova  very  language  bears  in  its  composition,  and 
will  continue  to  bear  as  long  as  it  endures,  evidence  of 
the  mental  power  and  superiority  which  distinguished 
the  Arabians  of  the  middle-ages. — (Trench's  English^ 
Past  and  Present,  p.  7.) 

4.  The  histoi'ical  associations  of  the  Arabic  language 
constitute  for  it  another  claim  on  our  interest.  It  was 
the  language  of  those  sons  of  the  East  whose  wisdom 
had  become  proverbial  three  thousand  years  ago.  It 
was  the  language  in  which  Mohammed  promulgated  that 
system  of  mingled  truth  and  falsehood  which  occupies  so 
large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  which 
even  now  has  not  ceased  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
mankind. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  these  topics,  we  return  to  what 
constitutes  the  principal  claim  of  this  language  on  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  close 
affinity  in  which  it  stands  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  valu- 
able aid  which  it  furnishes  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages  stand  to  one  another?  Are  they  sister  tongues, 
or  is  the  one  the  parent  of  the  other?  If  the  latter,  to 
which  is  the  position  of  priority  to  be  assigned  1  These 
are  questions  which  have  been  very  variously  answered. 
Formerly  there  was  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  prio- 
rity to  the  Hebrew;  at  present  the  prevuHng  sentiment 
of  Semitic  scholars  seems  rather  to  favour  the  priority  of 
the  Arabic.  The  latter  is  very  decidedly  the  view  of 
Bodiger,  the  distinguished  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Berlin,  formerly  at  Halle. 

There  are  two  acknowledged  facts,  the  one  of  which 
seems  to  favour  the  former  of  these  views  (tlie  priority  of 
the  Hebrew),  as  the  other  seems  to  favour  the  latter  (the 
priority  of  the  Arabic).  The  one  fact  is  that,  while  the 
commencement  of  the  existing  Hebrew  literature  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  existing  Arabic  literature  dates  only  from 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ.     It  seems  scarce  credible 
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that  the  Hebrew  literature  should  be  two  thousand 
yean  older  than  the  Arabic,  and,  notwithstanding, 
that  iho  Arabic  language  should  be  older  than  the 
Hebrew.  The  other  fact,  which  seems  to  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion just  the  reverse,  is  that  the  modem  Arabic  bears 
a  mudli  closer  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  than  the  an- 
cient Arabic  does. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  neither  of  the  facts  just  mentioned,  however  strik- 
ing and  decisive  they  seem  at  first  glance,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  determine  the  question  of  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  the  two  languages.  The  Arabic  language  had 
its  home  among  a  people  who  lived  secluded  from  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  preserved  during  many 
centuries  the  simple  manners  of  their  ancestors,  un- 
tainted by  the  corrupting  influence  of  foreign  associa- 
tions. And,  therefore,  we  cannot  at  once  pronounce 
untenable  the  hypothesis,  that  among  that  simple  se- 
cluded people  was  preserved  during  many  ages  a  form 
of  the  Semitic  tongue,  more  closely  approaching  to  the 
original  than  those  forms  which  we  find  prevailing 
among  the  Hebrews,  Chaldees,  and  Syrians — ^nations 
which  acted  a  much  more  prominent  part  on  the  world's 
stage,  and  were  much  more  powerfully  acted  upon  by 
foreign  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  language  accords  with  the  modern  in  some 
forms  in  which  it  diflers  from  the  ancient  Arabic,  does 
not  at  aU  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
gone  through  a  series  of  changes  similar  to  that  through 
which  the  Arabic  has  passed.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Hebrew  ever  was  so  highly  cultivated 
and  so  largely  developed  as  the  Arabic.  And  therefore 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  as  sufficient  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  is  suggested  by  Ewald:  "In 
multis  lingua  recentior  ad  ea  rediit  quae  politior  et  cul- 
tior  mutaverat.'* — {Arabic  Grammar,  i.  6;  and  compare 
Bunsen's  Phil,  of  Hutonj,  i.  182.) 

We  believe  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Arabic.  In  the  latter  we  find  the  original  Semitic 
language  much  more  fully  developed  than  in  the  former, 
and  larger  provision  made  for  the  exact  and  discrimi- 
nating expression  of  the  various  shades  of  thought. 
Much  that  the  Hebrew  leaves  to  be  caught  up  from  the 
tone,  manner,  gesture,  is  formally  expressed  in  the 
Arabic.  There  is  also  very  little  of  composition  about 
the  Hebrew  literature,  as  is  evident  even  from  our  own 
veraion.  Its  great  thoughts  are  expressed  in  the  sim- 
plest way.  The  Arabic,  though  also  simple  in  its 
structure,  is  far  more  artificial  than  the  Hebrew.  The 
thoughts  which  it  expresses  are  more  formally  con- 
nected and  regularly  subordinated.  When  we  first 
meet  it  in  history,  it  has  evidently  lost  much  of  the 
antique  simplicity  and  artlessness  which  we  mark  at 
once  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  It  is  less  the  pure  un- 
restrained outflowing  of  thought.  It  has  been  more 
wrought  upon,  and  shaped  and  moulded. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  believe  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, <u  a  whole,  to  be  a  more  ancient  form  of  the 
Semitic  language  than  the  Arabic,  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  there  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Arabic,  probably  from  the  operation  of  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  not  a  few  forms  which  approximate 
more  closely  to  those  of  the  original  language  than  the 
oorrespondhig  forms  in  Hebrew. 

Buty  though  scholars  may  difler  as  to  the  relative 
position  and  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  two  languages  are  very  closely 


allied,  so  closely  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  one  language  without  being  at  the  same 
time  acquainted  with  the  other,  at  least  in  its  general 
principles  and  leading  forms.  To  the  Hebrew  student 
especially,  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  the  limited  extent  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  is  the  occasion  to  the  expositor  of  many  diffi- 
culties, for  the  removal  of  which  he  must  carefully 
gather  in,  and  make  diligent  use  of,  all  the  aids  within 
his  reach. 

I.  Points  of  resemblance  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic. — Comparative  philologists  have  discussed  the 
question  whether  the  dictionary  or  the  grammar  fur- 
nishes the  better  test  of  the  relationship  of  languages. 
In  the  investigation  of  the  Semitic  languages  this  ques- 
tion has  no  place;  as  the  resemblances  between  all  these 
languages  in  dictionary  and  in  grammar  are  alike  num- 
erous and  decisive. 

1.  Dictionary  or  root  resemblances. — The  greater 
number  of  the  Hebrew  roots  are  found  also  in  Arabic, 
and  each  bearing  a  signification  either  identical  or  evi- 
dently related.  In  both  languages  the  roots  consist 
usually  of  three  letters :  and  there  is  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  sense  between  the  three  classes  of  roots  techni- 
cally called  middle  A,  middle  E,  and  middle  U.  The 
pronouns  and  numerals  are  substantially  the  same. 

From  the  copious  dictionary  of  the  living  Arabic 
language  we  may,  therefore,  draw  large  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  lexicographer.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings  being  so 
few  and  at  the  same  time  so  varied  in  their  character, 
that  many  Hebrew  roots  are  met  with  only  onoe  or 
twice,  and  the  lexicographer  has  therefore,  in  many 
cases,  great  difficulty  in  determining  their  exact  signifi- 
cation. In  such  cases  it  is  the  suggestion  of  common 
sense  that  he  should  turn  to  the  Arabic  dictionary,  in 
which  he  will  probably  find  the  root  of  which  he  is  in 
doubt,  with  its  various  significations  annexed;  and, 
from  a  comparison  of  these,  he  will  usually  be  able,  if 
not  absolutely  to  determine  the  signification  of  the  root 
in  Hebrew,  at  least  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  which 
he  may  for  the  present  acquiesce,  until  some  new  source 
of  illustration  is  opened  up  to  him.  Though  this  comrse 
of  procedure,  which  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  conmion 
sense,  was  once  condemned  by  many  Hebrew  scholars, 
among  whom  Gussetius,  whose  lexicon  is  still  valuable, 
was  probably  the  most  eminent,  it  is  now  universally 
adopted,  and  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  many  im- 
portant results. 

But  the  Arabic  dictionary  has  been  of  good  service 
not  only  in  determining  the  signification  of  rare  He- 
brew roots,  but  also  in  throwing  new  light  upon  roots 
which  are  neither  rare  nor  of  doubtful  signification.  It 
is  now  the  recognized  duty  of  the  lexicographer,  not 
merely  to  collect  the  various  significations  of  each  root, 
but  to  arrange  these  significations  in  the  natural  and 
probable  order  of  their  development ;  or,  if  a  root  has 
only  one  signification,  to  explain  as  far  as  possible  how 
it  came  to  bear  it.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  order 
to  do  this  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  a  range  of 
observation  much  more  extensive  than  is  furnished  by 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature  is  in- 
dispensable. Hence  the  extreme  importance  of  the  Arabic 
dictionary  to  the  Hebrew  lexicographer,  who  is  able,  as 
is  evident  even  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  such  a  lexicon 
as  that  of  Gesenius,  to  draw  from  thence  a  new  and  large 
store   of  materials.     Take  for  example  the   Hebrew 
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verb,  y«;e^'*in»  ^^  saved.     This  verb,  like  many  others,  ia 

not  met  with  in  Hebrew  in  the  umple  kal  form.  Why 
BO?  For  what  reason  is  the  hiphil  form  preferred? 
We  find  the  expknation  in  the  Arabic,  which  has 
preserved  the  simple  form  lost  in  Hebrew  (j^^,  amplua 
et  patultu  futt),  and  thus  enables  us  to  decide  that  the 
original  signification  of  y^v^'^jn  ui  to  make  wide,   to 

enlarge;  hence,  to  extricate,  to  deliver,  to  save. 

Again,  there  are  other  roots  in  Hebrew  which  are 
found  to  bear  two  or  more  significations  so  widely 
different,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  by  any  exercise 
of  ingenuity  to  trace  them  to  a  common  origin.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Arabic  dictionary  we  find  that  what  appears 
in  Hebrew  as  a  single  root  is  in  reality  two.     Thus 

nfin  =  jis^  and^jbi;  \cnn  =  "^^  ^^^  {J*J^ 
(5cc  Gesenius,  Lchrgeb.  pp.  14,  19.) 

Indeed,  so  fully  recognized  at  the  present  time  is 
the  value  of  the  Arabic  language  in  determining  and 
illustrating  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  roots,  that  it 
,  is  perhaps  more  necessary  to  caution  against  the  abuse 
of  this  valuable  aid  than  to  recommend  its  use.  By 
the  German  scholars  especially,  the  Arabic  has  often 
been  repaired  to  for  aid  when  no  aid  was  needed.  If 
the  signification  of  a  root  is  already  sufficiently  deter- 
mined by  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  must  not, 
as  has  sometimes  been  done,  ransack  the  cognate  lan- 
guages for  some  new  rendering,  unsupported  by  Hebrew 
usage,  but  more  consonant  with  the  dogmatic  preposses- 
sions of  the  interpreter.  We  cannot  but  tidnk  that 
something  of  this  sort  has  been  done  by  the  majority  of 
modem  expositors  in  affixing  to  the  root  mtj  in  Is.  lii. 
15,  the  signification  of  ejcuU.^ 

2.  Resemblances  in  grammatical  formations, — ^These 
are  not  less  marked  than  the  resemblances  in  root- 
forms.  In  both  languages  we  have  the  same  distribu- 
tion  of  the  letters  into  radicals  and  serviles  (the  only 
difference  being  that  in  Arabic  Phe  is  a  servile,  He  not, 
while  in  Hebrew  it  is  just  the  reverse) ;  the  same  close 
connection  between  verb  and  noun;  the  same  use  of 
fragmentary  pronouns,  prefixed  and  affixed,  in  the  in- 
flection of  the  roots;  in  the  verb  a  similar  system  of 
conjugations,  modes,  tenses,  &c.;  in  the  noun  corre- 
sponding forms  and  inflections;  in  the  niunends  from  3  to 
10  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  masculine  gender  being 
represented  by  the  feminine  form,  the  feminine  by  the 
masculine ;  and  in  the  particles  of  most  conmion  oc- 
currence a  very  close  correspondence.  The  principles 
by  which  the  syntax  of  both  languages  is  regulated  are 
also  the  same.  In  both  the  subject  of  the  sentence  fre- 
quently stands  absolutely  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence; when  it  does  not,  the  predicate  usually  precedes  it: 
in  both  the  adjective  stands  after  the  substantive  which 
it  defines  or  characterizes :  in  both  the  tense  usages, 
though  by  no  means  identical,  can  be  shown  to  rest 
upon  the  same  principles :  in  both  a  verb  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  its  cognate  noun  either  with  or  without  an 

*  In  oomparing  Hebrew  and  Arabic  roots,  the  student  must 
remember  that  the  law  of  the  correBiwndenoe  of  sounds,  which 
ia  exemplified  in  other  cognate  languages,  is  found  operating 
also  in  these,  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  m  corresponds  to  the 
Arabic  #A,  and  the  Arabic  »h  to  the  Hebrew  « ;  and  likewise 
that  we  olMerve  in  the  Arabic,  though  not  so  strongly  as  in  the 
8jrriac,  a  tendency  to  transform  the  sibilants  into  Unguals ;  ^ 
being  firoquently  changed  into  th  (^\   »  into  «,  z  into  dh  (^^ 


adjective :  in  both  comparison  is  expressed  by  means  of 
the  preposition  "from:"  in  both  two  nouns  in  construc- 
tion often  stand  for  a  noun  and  adjective,  or  simply 
for  an  adjective:  in  both  the  numerals  higher  than 
units  are  for  the  most  part  followed  by  a  singular  noun. 
Such  resemblances  as  these  might  be  multiplied; 
but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  how  closely  the 
two  languages  are  allied  in  structure,  as  well  as  in 
root-forms. 

II.  Points  of  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic, —  The  study  of  these  will  be  found  of  not  less 
consequence  in  ascertaining  the  principles  of  the  Semi- 
tic language,  than  the  study  of  the  points  of  resem- 
bhmoe.  For  a  principle  is  always  the  better  understood, 
when  it  is  seen  working  not  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  in  different  directions,  and  under  different  in- 
fluences. 

1.  Root  differences. — When  we  find  an  Arabic  root 
consisting  of  the  same  letters  as  a  Hebrew  one,  we  must 
not  at  once  conclude  that  both  have  the  same  significa- 
tion. We  must  not  overlook  the  changes  caused  by 
the  influences  of  place,  and  time,  and  circumstance. 
The  two  roots  were  onoe,  indeed,  identical  in  significa- 
tion— they  had  the  same  starting  point;  but  from  that 
point  onward  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  different 
influences,  these  influences  modifying  the  original  signi- 
fication, sometimes  indeed  veiy  dightly,  but  sometimes 
so  decidedly  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  roots 
which  now  stand  so  far  apart  could  ever  have  been  one. 
For  example,  no  roots  are  more  common  in  Hebrew 
than  the  verbs  "qSrif  ^^  went^  and  n2^>  he  spoke.    But 

turn  to  the  Arabic  lexicon.  We  discover  indeed  cor- 
responding roots ;  but  how  different  the  significations 
attached  to  them!  Tlie  former,  we  find,  means  in 
Arabic  he  perished;  the  latter,  he  arranged,  he  rvkd. 
How  do  we  explain  this  ?  It  is  the  part  of  the  lexico- 
grapher to  trace  back  these  different  significations  to  a 
common  root;  and  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  he  is  often 
led  to  important  results  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  his  notice.  The  truth  is,  if  we  found  in  Arabic 
the  same  roots  bearing  exactly  the  same  significations 
as  in  Hebrew,  the  comparative  study  of  these  languages 
would  lose  much  of  its  importance.  It  is  from  the 
study  of  their  differences  that  the  most  valuable  results 
have  been  obtained. 

2.  Ch-ammatical  differences. — Not  a  few  of  the  fonns 
and  inflections  of  the  Arabic  grammar  appear  to  be 
older  and  more  original  than  the  corresponding  forms 
in  Hebrew.  For  example,  the  pronouns  of  the  se- 
cond person  in  Arabic,  anta,  anti,.,. antum,  antun- 
na,  are  older  than  the  Hebrew  forms  atta,  atty  attem, 

atten.     So  the  suffixes  ka,  ki, kum,  kunna,  are 

older  than  ka^  k,  kem,  ken.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Hebrew  katalt  was  originally  katalti,  as  in  Arabic, 
because  we  find  that  form  still  preserved  before  the 
suffixes :  for  the  same  reason  ketaltem  must  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  ketaltum  (the  Arabic  form).  The  vocalia- 
tion  also  of  the  Arabic  seems  purer  than  that  of  the 
Hebrew,  e,g,  Ar.  yaktul,  Heb.  fiktol;  Ar.  kotel,  Heb. 
kotel;  Ar.  kattala,  Heb.  kittel,  &c.  So  the  diphthongs 
aiy  au,  retained  in  Arabic,  are  corrupted  into  ae,  6,  in 
Hebrew. 

Again,  in  Arabic  we  find  a  much  larger  development 
of  many  Hebrew  formations.  Much  that  seems  some- 
what fn^fmentary  and  isolated  in  Hebrew  appears 
in  Arabic  systematically  wrought  out  and  completed. 
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This  is  seen  in  the  various  forms  of  the  Arabio  future  I 
tense,  of  which  we  have  the  germs  in  the  long  and  short  ' 
future  of  the  Hebrew :  in  the  regularity  with  which  the 
passive  formation  by  means  of  the  vowel  u  is  carried 
through  aU  the  conjugations  of  the  verb  which  are  cap- 
able of  receiving  a  passive  signification:  in  the  case 
terminations  of  the  noun,  of  which  in  Hebrew  we 
have  only  the  first  beginnings:  perhaps  also  in  the 
laiiger  use  of  the  dual  number. 

Many  parts  also  of  the  AraUc  grammar,  which  seem 
most  distinctive  and  peculiar,  may  be  traced  to  prin- 
ciples, the  operation  of  which  we  observe  also  in  He- 
brew. The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  mode  in 
which  plurality  is  usually  expressed,  viz.  by  means  of  a 
feminine  singular  abstract  nomi,  technically  called  the 
pLxvrtUU  fractua.  This  formation,  indeed,  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Arabic,  nor  even  to  the  Semitic  languages 
(Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  i.  292),  but 
in  Arabic  it  seems  more  regularly  and  widely  developed 
than  in  any  other  language.  In  Hebrew,  examples  of 
the  converse,  t.  e.  of  the  plural  form  employed  to  de- 
note a  singular  idea,  are  more  common.  In  both  the 
ideal  predominates  over  the  real. 

With  regard  to  tlie  structure  and  connection  of 
sentences,  in  Arabic  the  vau  consecutive  disappears; 
but  instead  of  it  we  find  other  forms  of  construction, 
which  show  that  the  two  tenses  have  substantiAlly  the 
same  import  as  in  Hebrew.  There  is  also  a  larger  use 
of  the  substantive  verb  as  an  auxiliary.  Thus,  as  in 
Syiiac,  a  pluperfect  tense  is  formed  by  means  of  it;  and 
it  is  also  found  standing  before  the  future  to  describe 
past  continued,  or  habitual  action. 

But,  not  to  delay  longer  on  details,  it  only  remains 
to  remark  in  general,  that  the  Arabic  is  distinguished 
from  the  Hebrew  by  being  less  stiff  and  formal  and 
more  flexible,  abounding  in  vowel  sounds.  In  both 
each  syllable  begins  with  a  consonant ;  but  in  Arabic 
no  syllable  either  begins  or  ends  with  two  consonants. 
In  both  the  syllable  which  ends  with  a  consonant  most 
frequently  takes  a  short  vowel ;  but  the  Arabic  differs 
from  the  Hebrew  in  admitting  the  short  vowel  also 
into  the  unaccented  open  syllable,  i.e.  the  syllable 
ending  with  a  vowel.  Such  differences  in  the  lan- 
guage have  their  root  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  Arabic  is  the  language  of  a  people  light,  gay, 
impulsive;  the  Hebrew,  of  a  people  grave,  earnest, 
resolved. 

In  connection  with  the  Arabic  language  ought  to  be 
studied  the  Ethiopic,  which  in  some  of  its  forms  ap- 
proaches Btill  nearer  to  the  Hebrew.  The  fragmentary 
Himyaritic  inscriptions,  when  discovered  in  larger  num- 
bers and  fully  investigated,  will  probably  be  found  to 
present  the  Arabic  language  in  its  oldest  form.  Con- 
nected with  these  are  the  inscriptions  found  on  Mount 
Sinai,  which  are  still  in  process  of  decipherment. 

[The  Arubic  dictionary  which  ia  perhaps  moet  accessiblo  la 
Freitag^t.  larger  and  unaller.  The  beat  grammare  are  De  Sacy'a 
and  Ewald'a,  each  in  two  volumes.  Of  the  anialler  sort  the  beat  ia 
that  of  Caspari,  by  Wright  of  Dublin.  Humbert'a  Chrtxt  miathij  ia 
excellent ;  but  Amold'a  h.'M  the  advantage  of  having  a  lexicon 
attaclted.  The  student  may  al«o  avail  himself  of  Profeeaor 
Wright's  Jtntah,  in  four  Semitic  r-crgiong  ;  and  of  the  A  r<UAc  Rfod- 
ing  U$Mon»,  publiahed  by  Bagster.  Compare  also  Schultena' 
Origins*  Hfbrctir  and  Ditgrrtatio  Theol.  Phil,  de  vtUUate  Lirujua 
Arobiccp ;  Professor  Robertson's  (Eiiinbui^h)  Diasertatiode  Ori- 
gine  et  Aniiqidtate  Lingiut  Arabiea:  and  the  notices  of  the  Arabic 
language  in  HUvemick'a  IrUroduction  (Clarke's  Library);  and 
similar  works.]  ,  [d.  h.  w.] 


ARABIO  VERSIONS.  Of  these,  printed  and  un- 
printed,  there  is  a  considerable  number;  none,  however, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  and  few  so  an- 
cient as  to  render  the  study  of  them  a  profitable  labour 
to  the  biblical  student. 

Christianity  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  taken 
deep  root  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  We  read,  it  is  true, 
in  Scripture,  Ga.  1.17,  of  a  journey  of  Paul  into  Arabia 
soon  after  his  conversion,  but  to  what  part  of  Arabia 
he  repaired,  or  whetlier  his  residence  there  resulted  in 
the  conversion  of  any  to  the  Christian  faith,  is  unknown. 
''  His  object  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  but  preparation  for  the  apostolic  work" 
(Alford).  It  is  certain  that  in  the  sixth  century,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Arabians  were  still  pagans. 
And  though  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  penin- 
sula we  do  find  tribes  and  families  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  read  also  of  churches  erected  in  various 
parts,  even  in  the  extreme  south,  and  of  bishops  ap- 
pointed to  minister  in  them,  yet  no  such  decided  suc- 
cess was  achieved  as  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt.  (Pococke,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab. 
pp.  13t),  137,  ed.  1650;  Neander,  iii.  156,  Trans.; 
Sale's  Koran,  Prel.  Dis.  §  1.)  It  is  scarcely  nuitter 
of  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  any  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Arabic 
having  been  executed  before  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
(See  Dr.  Davidson's  Biblical  Crit.  i.  255.)  Theodoret 
and  Chrysostom  make  mention  of  translations  into  the 
Latin,  Coptic,  Persian,  Syrian,  Indian,  Armenian,  and 
Ethiopic  languages,  but  they  make  no  mention  of  transla- 
tions into  Arabic.  (See  the  passages  quoted  in  Walton, 
Prolegomenon^  v.  •J  1.)  Yet,  when  we  consider  that 
some  of  the  Arabian  tribes  had  at  an  early  period 
been  converted  to  Christianity;  that  Christian  assem- 
blies were  held,  in  which  assemblies  the  public  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  native  language  always  formed 
part  of  the  service ;  and  more  especially  when  we  take 
into  account  the  influence  which  Christianity,  as  well  as 
Judaism,  exorcised  on  the  teaching  of  Mohammed  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  part  at  least  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures had  been  translated  into  Arabic  before  his  time. 
Whether,  however,  this  conclusion  be  well  founded  or 
not,  is  of  no  great  moment,  as  no  such  translation,  if 
it  ever  existed,  is  now  extant. 

It  is  to  the  rise  and  wonderful  extension  of  the  Mo- 
hanmiodan  religion,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of 
the  Arabic  language  to  a  rank  among  the  languages  of 
the  earth,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  versions  of  Scripture  in 
that  language  of  which  we  are  now  in  possession.  In 
a  short  time  it  almost  suf^erseded  the  Syriac  language 
in  the  north,  and  the  Greek  and  Coptic  in  Egypt ;  so 
that  it  became  necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  Chris- 
tian worship  in  those  regions,  to  have  the  Scriptures 
translated  from  languages  which  were  falling  into  dis- 
use into  the  soutlieni  tongue  wliich  was  so  rapidly 
supplanting  them.  Even  in  distant  Spain  this  neces- 
sity was  felt;  and  one  of  the  earliest  Arabic  versions 
we  read  of  was  from  the  pen  of  a  bishop  of  Seville,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. — (Wal- 
ton's Prol.  V.  1,  9.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the 

versions  which  thus  came  into  use.     For,  as  might  be 

anticipated  from  the  circumstances  in  which  these  ver- 

I  sions  originated,  most  of  them  were  derived  not  directly 
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from  the  original  but  from  some  other  translation,  Sy- 
rlac,  Greek,  or  Latin,  and  are  of  little  importance,  ex- 
cept  for  the  criticism  of  the  versions  from  which  they 
were  taken.  Those  again  which  have  come  directly 
from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New,  are  none  of  them  older  than  the  tenth 
century,  and  cannot  therefore  possess  the  same  autho- 
rity or  excite  the  same  interest,  as  the  other  versions 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  a  much  higher  an- 
tiquity. 

The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
tained in  the  London  Folyglott,  consists  of  various 
parts  written  by  different  authors,  of  whom,  with  one  ex- 
ception, not  even  the  name  is  known.  The  one  author, 
whose  name  is  known,  is  R.  Saadias,  distinguished  by 
the  title  Gaon  or  Haggaon,  the  Excellent^  who  rose  to 
high  eminence  among  tlie  teachers  of  the  Jewish 
schools  or  colleges  in  Babylonia  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century.  It  is  supposed  that  he  translated 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Arabic ;  but  if 
this  supposition  be  correct,  the  greater  part  of  his  trans- 
lation has  been  lost,  all  that  is  now  extant  being  the 
Arabic  Pentateuch,  printed  in  the  Polyglott  Isaiah, 
printed  at  Jena,  1790-91,  and  Job,  still  in  manuscript. 
His  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  though  free  and  dis- 
playing a  strong  tendency  to  modernize  ancient  ideas 
and  modes  of  expression,  and  also  occasionally  to 
modify  doctrinal  statements,  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
paraphrase,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  exact, 
and  does  not  occupy  larger  space  than  the  other  more 
literal  versions.  Its  modernizing  character  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  examples : — And  God  willed 
that  there  should  be  light,  o«.  i.  3;  this  is  an  account  of 
the  production,  &c.  (Eng.  ver.  "  these  are  the  generations 
of,"  &c.)  Oo.ii.  4;  Enoch  walked  in  obedience  to  God, 
Ge.T.22:  sons  of  the  nobles  with  the  daughters  of  the 
common  peopk  ("sons  of  God  with  daughters  of  men"), 
Go.  Ti.2;  cursed  be  the  father  of  Canaan  (''cursed  be 
Canaan"),  G«.ix.26;  The  Eternal  ("I  am  Uiat  I  am"), 
Ex.m.14;  punishing  the  faults  of  the  fathers  U7  if  A  the 
children  ("visiting  on  the  children"),  Ex.xx.b;  do  not 
swear  falsely  by  the  name  of  God  thy  Lord,  &c.  Ex.  xx.  r. 
It  has  been  remarked  (see  Pococke's  Introd.  in  Waltou*s 
Polyglott,  vol.  vi.)  that  he  avoids  what  are  called  the 
anthropomorphisms  of  Scripture,  substituting  "the  angel 
of  God,"  or  "the  voice  of  Grod,"  or  some  such  expres- 
sion, where  the  Hebrew  has  God  or  Jehovah,  as  in  Ge. 
iii.  8 ;  xi.  6,  &c.  Frequently  in  giving  names  of  places 
or  nations,  he  substitutes  the  modem  for  the  ancient 
name,  as  in  Ge.  x.,  into  which  he  introduces  Greeks, 
Turks,  Franks,  Slavonians,  Chinese,  &c. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  Polyglott  Arabic  version 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  is  the  book  of  Joshua, 
which  closes  with  a  statement  to  that  effect ;  and  this 
statement  is  quite  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the 
translation  itself,  though  there  are  passages  in  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  interpolated  from  the  LXX., 
as  in  ch.  vi.  end,  and  xxiv.  30.  It  is  evidently  not 
from  the  pen  of  Saadias,  though  it  agrees  with  his 
translation  in  some  particulars,  as  in  substituting  mo- 
dem for  ancient  names  (c.//.  Sh&m  for  Canaan,  ch.  t.  e, 
he.i  Irak  for  Shinar,  ch.TU.2i;  Nablous  for  Shechem,  ch. 
xxi,2i.)  The  translator,  whoever  he  was,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  person  of  much  capacity,  as  he 
makes  the  absurd  blunder  of  taking  the  geographical 
name  Shittim  for  a  common  noun,  and  translating 
**the  unbelievera** — a  translation,  however,  which  proves 


that  he  must  have  had  an  unpointed  Hebrew  MS.  be- 
fore him,  ch.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1. 

The  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1  Ki.  xii.-2  Ki.  xii.  16,  which  Rodiger  refers 
to  a  Hebrew  original,  are  translated  either  from  the 
Peschito  version  or  from  the  LXX. ;  Job,  and  most  of 
the  historical  books  from  the  Syriac;  the  Prophets, 
Psalms,  and  books  of  Solomon  from  the  Greek.  In 
the  New  Testament,  the  Gospels  are  translated  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  other  books,  though  not  at  second 
hand,  are  too  modem  to  be  of  much  value.  For  details 
with  regard  to  these  and  the  other  Arabic  versions, 
printed  and  unprinted,  not  forming  part  of  the  London 
Polyglott,  the  student  is  referred  to  such  works  as  Wal- 
ton's Prolegomena,  Davidson*s  Biblical  Criticism,  and 
the  Introductions.  [d.  h.  w.] 

AR'AD,  the  name  of  a  Canaanite  city  somewhere  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land.  In  the  Eng- 
lish version  it  is  sometimes  unhappily  taken  for  the  name 
of  a  man — "  king  Arad,"  instead  of  "the  king  of  Arad,** 
TJu.  xxi.  1;  xxxlU.  40;  while,  agMn,  in  other  passages  Arad 
is  repre<9ented  as  a  city,  Job.  xii.  14;  Ju.  L  lo.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city,  though  the 
exact  site  of  it  is  not  certainly  known.  In  the  passage 
of  Judges  referred  to  it  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  wilderness  of  Judah ;  and  there  is  much  probability 
in  the  conjecture  of  Robinson,  that  a  hill  on  the  way 
from  Petra  to  Hebron,  called  Tel  Arad,  may  indicate 
the  region  where  it  stood.  This  accords  pretty  weU 
also  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  make 
the  place  twenty  miles  from  Hebron. 

AR'ADUS.    See  Abvad. 

ARAME'AN.    See  Chaldee. 

AR'ARAT  [the  root  uncertain,  but  supposed  by 
Gesenius  to  be  Sanscrit,  and  to  mean  holy  ground], 
a  province  in  Armenia,  upon  whose  mountains  the  ark 
of  Noah  rested,  Go.  ▼iii.4.  The  mountain  known  as 
Ararat,  lat.  39°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  44°  35'  E.,  is  about 
35  miles  south-west  of  Erivan,  and  150  from  Erzeroom, 
and  forms  tlie  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains 
connected  with  the  Caucasian  chain,  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  base  being  washed  by  the  river  Aras 
( Araxes).  The  mountain  consists  of  two  conical  peaks, 
the  highest  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Parrot,  is  17,323 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  14,320  feet 
above  the  phun  of  tlie  Aras.  The  lesser  peak,  which 
joins  the  higher  by  a  gentle  descent,  is  13, 100  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  10,140  feet  above  the  plain  of  the  Aras. 
The  two  peaks,  in  a  direct  line,  are  about  36,000  feet 
apart.  The  summit  of  the  highest  peak  is  a  slightly 
convex,  and  nearly  cmciform  platform  of  about  213 
English  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  eternal  ioe  un- 
broken by  rock  or  stone.  The  entire  upper  region,  from 
the  height  of  12,750  English  feet,  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow  and  ice,  inunense  avalanches  being  fre- 
quently precipitated  down  its  sides.  On  one  side  of  the 
greater  Ararat  is  a  chasm  having  the  appearance  of  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  which  Toumefort  describes  as 
blackened  by  smoke,  and  from  which  Dr.  Reineggs 
states  that  he  saw  fire  and  smoke  issue  during  three 
successive  days  in  1785.  In  1840  the  whole  region  of 
Ararat  was  visited  by  an  eruption  and  earthquake, 
which  continued  at  intervals  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  September.  Dr.  Wagner,  who  visited 
the  spot  in  1843,  furnishes  an  account  of  that  event  as 
related  by  Sahatel  Chotschaieff,  brother  to  Stephen 
Aga,  village  elder  of  Arguri,  and  confirmed  by  other 
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eye-witnesses.  The  substance  of  the  account  is,  that 
on  July  2d,  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  the  atmo- 
sphere clear,  the  inhabitants  of  Armenia  were  frightened 
by  a  loud  thundering  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
Ararat.  During  an  undulating  motion  of  the  earth, 
lasting  about  two  seconds,  which  wrought  great  destruc- 
tion, a  rent  was  found  in  the  end  of  the  great  chasm  about 


3  miles  above  Arguri,  out  of  which  rose  gas  and  vapour, 
hurling  with  immense  force  stones  and  earth  over  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  down  into  the  plain.  The  vapour 
rose  higher  than  the  summit  of  Ararat,  and  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  of  aqueous  composition.  It  was  at  first 
of  various  colours,  principally  blue  and  red,  but  whether 
flames  burst  forth  could  not  be  ascertained.     The  air 
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Ararat,  from  the  plain  of  Erivan.— From  a  painting  by  J.  Baillio  Frazer. 


was  filled  with  the  smell  of  sulphur;  the  mountain 
heaved,  and  the  earth  shook  with  unremitting  thunder ; 
and  large  masses  of  rock,  some  upwards  of  50  tons  weight, 
were  hurled  through  the  air.  The  eruption  continued 
a  full  hour.  When  the  vapour  liad  cleared  away,  and 
the  shower  of  mud  and  stones  had  ceased,  the  village 
of  Arguri,  and  the  monastery  and  chapel  of  St.  James, 
were  not  to  be  seen,  all,  along  with  their  inmates,  being 
buried  under  the  mass  that  had  been  ejected.  The  ac- 
companying earthquake  destroyed  6000  houses  in  the 
neighbouring  districts.  Four  days  later,  a  second 
catastrophe  spread  still  farther  the  work  of  destruction 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  After  the  rent  in  the 
chasm  had  closed,  there  remained  in  the  same  place  a 
deep  basin  filled  with  water;  the  mass  of  stone  and 
clay  which  formed  a  dam,  and  surrounded  the  lake, 
was  burst  by  the  weight  of  water,  and  poured  down 
the  mountain  a  stream  of  thick  mud,  which  spread  into 
the  plain,  and  partly  stopped  up  the  bed,  and  altered 
the  course  of  the  small  river  Karasu.  This  stream  of 
mad  was  three  times  repeated,  and  was  accompanied 
by  subterranean  noises  (Wagner's  HcUe  nach  dem 
Ararat). 

Tournefort  mentions  that  the  middle  region  of  Ararat, 
even  to  the  borders  of  the  snow  limit,  is  inhabited  by 
tigers,  and  that  he  saw  them  within  700  yards  of  him. 
Ker  Porter,  Morier,  Smith  and  Dwight,  and  Layard, 
have  supplied  most  graphic  descriptions  of  Ararat  and 
the  adjacent  country,  and  all  travellers  in  that  district, 
wheUier  before  or  since  the  earthquake  of  1840,  have 
been  equally  surprised  juid  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
sublime  form  of  the  mountain,  and  the  awe-inspiring 
radiance  of  its  peaks.  Near  the  base  of  Ararat  at 
Korvirah  is  the  celebrated  Armenian  church,  as  well  as 
the  prison  of  St.  Gregory,  the  apostle  of  Armenia.  The 
prison  is  a  narrow  cave  about  30  feet  deep.     The  plain 


of  Erivan,  and  the  valley  of  the  Aras,  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  not  healthy. 

The  Armenians  assert,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the 
ark  of  Noah,  no  one  is  permitted  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  They  therefore  deny  the  practicability 
of  the  ascent ;  nevertheless  the  attempt  has  been  made 
at  various  j^eriods,  though  for  a  long  time  unsucoess- 
fidly.  In  1700  the  enterprising  French  traveller  Tourne- 
fort, after  unremitting  exertions,  and  repeated  attempts, 
failed  in  reaching  the  top.  About  forty  years  ago  the 
Turkish  Pasha  of  Bayazeed  fitted  out  an  expedition 
weU  supplied  with  huts  and  provisions,  but,  after  suf- 
fering severely,  the  explorers  failed.  Some  ten  years 
afterward  a  party,  headed  by  a  German,  Professor 
Parrot,  of  the  university  of  Dorpat  (Jourief),  in  Russia, 
made  a  fresh  and  well- sustained  effort,  and  after  two 
previous  failures,  actually  reached  the  sununit  on  9th 
October,  1829. 

The  observations  effected  by  Parrot  have  been  fully 
confirmed  by  another  Russian  traveller,  H.  Abich, 
who,  with  six  companions,  reached  the  top  of  the  Great 
Ararat  without  difficulty,  July  29,  1845.  He  reports 
that,  from  the  valley  between  the  two  peaks  nearly  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ascent  can  with 
facility  be  accomplished.  It  would  appear  even  that 
the  ascent  is  easier  than  that  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  the 
best  period  for  the  enterprise  is  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August,  when  tliere  is  annually  a  period 
of  atmospheric  quiet,  and  a  clear  unclouded  sky. 

Another  Russian,  M.  Antonomoff,  has  also  ascended 
to  the  top ;  and  an  Englishman,  named  Sejrmour,  ac- 
companied by  a  guide  to  tourists,  named  Orvione,  and 
escorted  by  four  Cossacks  and  three  Armenians, 
claims  likewise  to  have  ascended  the  mountain,  and  to 
have  reached  the  level  summit  of  the  highest  peak  on 
17th  September,  184C.— (See  extract  from  a  letter  in  the 
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Caucate,  a  St.  Petersburg  journal,    Athenottim^    No. 
1035,  p.  914.) 

All  eastern  countries  point  to  some  mountain  within 
their  bounds  or  vicinity  connected  by  tradition  with 
the  deluge.  On  the  road  to  Peshawur  and  Cabul  there 
is  the  Sufued-Koh,  or  White  Mountain,  on  one  side,  and 
the  hill  of  Noorghill,  or  Koomer,  on  the  other,  believed 
by  the  Afghans  to  be  tlie  mountains  of  the  ark.  There 
is  also  Adam's  Peak  in  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  but  the 
most  prevalent  tradition  fixes  on  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  southern  part  of  Armenia  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  inclose  the  landuf  the  Kurds,  whence  Kardu, 
or  Carduchsean  range — otherwise  Gordian,  Corcyraean, 
or  Cordyeean.  Berosus  and  Abydenus  give  very  full 
descriptions  of  the  deluge,  perfectly  consonant  with  the 
Mosaic  account.  They  name  Armenia  as  the  resting- 
place  of  the  ark,  mention  the  report — a  report  accredited 
by  Chrysostom  and  other  writers — that  the  remains  were 
still  existing  when  they  wrote,  and  that  the  natives 
made  bracelets  and  amulets  of  its  wood.  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  calls  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  was 
carried  Baris  (ship) ;  Epiphanius  styles  it  Lubar,  and 
the  Zendavesta  Albordi  (Cory's  Ancient  Frar/mentt, 
p.  29,  33,  34,  49).  The  Chaldean  or  Targum  version 
of  the  Bible  called  that  of  Onkelos,  reads  Mount 
Kardu  for  Ararat,  and  another  Targum  version,  called 
that  of  Jonathan,  reads,  by  mis-spelling,  Kadrum 
Mountains  (Ainsworth's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.) 
Kardyou,  in  the  Chaldee,  is  said  by  Buxtorf  to  be  synony- 
mous with  Armenian.  Erpenius*  Arabic  version  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  Book  of  Adam  of  the  Sabeans,  read 
Jebel  el  Karud — ^the  mountain  of  the  Kurds.  The 
Koran  says,  "  the  ark  rested  on  £1  Judi,"  a  mountain 
east  of  Jezirah  ibn  Omar  (Bezabde),  in  the  country  of 
Mosul,  on  the  Tigris ;  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  is 
a  village  called  Karya  Themaneen,  the  village  of  the 
eighty — the  number  saved  from  the  deluge  according  to 
the  Mahometan  belief.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  £1 
Judi  was  the  Nestorian  "  Monastery  of  the  Ark,"  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  a.d.  776.  Ararat  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Aghur  Dagh,  the  great  mountain ;  by  the  modem 
Armenians,  Mads;  b^the  Persians,  Asis,  the  happy 
or  fortunate  mountain,  and  Koh-i-Nuh,  Noah's  moun- 
tain. The  city  of  Nakhchevan  to  the  east  of  it,  and 
about  100  miles  from  Erivan,  is,  according  to  tra- 
dition, and  as  its  name  also  imports,  the  first  place  of 
descent,  or  permanent  resting-place  after  the  flood. 

The  only  passages  in  the  original  text  in  which  Ararat 
occurs,  are  Ge.  viii.  4 ;  2  Ki.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38 ; 
Je.  li.  27,  and  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit.  In 
the  Vulgate  the  word  in  2  Ki.  and  in  Isaiah  is  rendered 
Armenia.  In  no  place  in  the  Bible  is  it  given  as  the 
name  of  a  mountain: — "The  ark  rested  ....  upon 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  Oo.Tlii.  4;  the  sons  of  Senna- 
cherib "  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ararat "  (rendered  Ar- 
menia), 2  Ki.  xlx.  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  38;  "  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat 
Minni  (the  Minegas  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus)  and 
Ashchenaz,"  Jo.  li.  27;  la.  xiit.  8-4;  and  ''mountains  of 
Ararath,"  Tobit  1. 21.  Armenian  writers  mention  that 
Ararad  was  an  ancient  province  of  their  country,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Kars  Bayazeerl,  and  part  of 
Kurdistan ;  and  Moses  Chorenensis  contains  a  tradition 
that  the  name  of  Ararat  is  derived  from  Araii,  a  con- 
temporary of  Semiramis,  who  was  killed  in  battle  with 
the  Babylonians,  whence  the  province  was  called  Araii- 
Arat — the  ruin  of  Arai.  Thus,  both  from  holy  writ 
and  local  tradition,  the  land  of  Ararat  may  be  satisfac- 
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torily  identified  with  Armenia,  although  the  precise 
resting  place  of  the  ark  cannot  be  defined  with  an  equal 
approach  to  certainty. 

[Touniefort's  Fojfage  dann  le  Levant ;  Sir  R.  K.  Porter'B  Tnt- 
veU:  Morier's  Travels;  Uximboldt'a FragmenU  AsiatiqwM ;  Rich's 
KurdiAan;  Von  Hoff;  M.  St.  liiljiire'ii  Memoir  on  Araienia: 
Montdth'a  Totir  through  Avrdhijaix,  Journal  Gtog.  Soe.  vol.  iii. ; 
Kiiinoir'8  Agia  Minor;  Wagner's  Aew  nach  dem  Ararat ;  Dn- 
bois'  Voyage  avJtourdu  Cawxue ;  Die  Jktteigung  des  Ararat  dureh 
U.  Abich,  Ht.  Peterebarg,  1849.]  [j.  b.] 

ARAU'NAH  [written  also  Aarn ah,  2  Sa.  zxiv.  16,  is,  ao, 
and  in  1  Chronicles,  ch.  xxL  is,  Obnan],  the  proper  name 
of  a  Jebusite,  at  whose  thrashing-floor  the  plague,  in 
David's  time,  was  stayed.  The  ground  was  afterwards 
bought  as  a  site  for  the  temple,  2Ch.lii.i;  and  from  the 
frank  and  liberal  manner  in  which  Araunah  acted  on 
the  occasion,  the  natural  inference  is,  that,  though  a 
Jebusite  by  birth,  he  had  already  become  an  Israelite 
by  embracing  the  faith  of  his  conquerors. 

AR'BA,  an  ancient  name  for  Hebron,  which  see. 

ARCHANGEL.    See  Angels. 

ABGHELAUS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  See 
Herodian  Family. 

ARCHIFPUS,  a  person  mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  17,  as 
one  to  whom  a  solemn  chai^  was  to  be  addressed  re- 
specting the  fulfilment  of  his  ministerial  duties:  "And 
say  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to  the  ministry  which 
thou  has  received  from  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it.'* 
What  precisely  was  the  office  he  held,  and  whether  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  lay  in  Colosse  or  in  Laodicea 
(which  is  mentioned  in  the  verse  immediately  preced- 
ing) is  not  quite  clear ;  and  the  records  of  New  Testa- 
ment scripture  supply  no  collateral  information  on  the 
subject.  From  the  earnestness  of  the  charge,  and  the 
admonitory  form  given  to  it,  there  is  some  apparent 
ground  for  inferring  that  a  lack  of  fidelity  had  begun  to 
discover  itself  in  Archippus. 

ARCTU'RUS,  the  constellation  called  by  the  Latins 
Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear,  usually  designated  in  this 
country  the  Wain,  and  in  Job  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  32,  adopted 
by  our  translators  as  the  proper  equivalent  of  the 
Heb.  \py  or  jm;,  dsh  or  aish.     The  best  lexicographers 

of  the  present  day  concur  in  this  view.     (See  Gesen. 
Thes.  at  the  words.) 

AREOPAGUS  [Mars-hiU\,  or  the  court  which  was 
held  on  that  part  of  Athens.     See  Athens. 

AR'ETAS,  the  only  person  mentioned  under  this 
name  in  Scripture  is  one  who  is  also  styled  king,  and 
is  represented  as  being  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Da- 
mascus, 2Co.xi.32.  The  allusion  to  him  comes  in  quite 
incidentally,  while  St.  Paul  is  relating  the  struggles  and 
dangers  through  which  he  had  passed  in  the  course  of 
his  apostleship ;  and  we  are  not  told  either  on  what 
account  the  title  of  king  was  applied  to  Aretas,  or  how 
he  should  have  held  at  the  time  referred  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Damascus.  It  appears,  however,  that  Aretas 
was  quite  a  common  name  among  Arabian  princes ;  one 
is  mentioned  in  2  Mac.  v.  8,  a  contemporary  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes ;  another  is  discoursed  of  at  some  length 
by  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  13,  &c.,  who  flourished  from 
seventy  to  eighty  years  l)efore  the  Christian  era.  The 
Aretas  referred  to  by  the  apostle  was  beyond  doubt  the 
king  of  the  Nabathean  Arabs,  whose  daughter  had  been 
married  to  Herod  Antipas.  Certain  misunderstand- 
ings arose  between  him  and  his  son-in-law  about  their 
respective  territories,  and  thene  were  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  wicked  conduct  of   Herod,  in   divorcing  the 
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daughter  of  Aretas,  and  aasuming  his  brother  Philip's 
wife,  Herodiaa.  A  war  in  conaequenoe  broke  out 
between  the  two  parties,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
army  of  Herod  sustained  a  total  defeat.  He  then 
sought  the  intervention  and  aid  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  who 
ordered  Vitellius,  at  that  time  president  of  Syria,  to 
take  Aretaa  dead  or  alive.  Vitellius  was  on  his  way 
to  execute  this  order  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Hberius  (which  took  pbkce  in  March,  A.D.  37),  and  he 
abandoned  the  expedition.  These  warlike  operations 
occmrred  much  about  the  time  when  it  is  probable  St. 
Paul  made  his  visit  to  Damascus ;  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible— though  we  have  no  historical  notices  to  furnish 
us  with  certain  information  on  the  subject — that  in  the 
course  of  them  Aretas  had  pushed  his  advanti^  against 
Herod  so  far  as  to  gain  possession  for  a  time  of  Da- 
mascus, and  appoint  over  it  his  ethnarch  or  local  gover- 
nor. Wieseler,  in  his  Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  Age^ 
adopts  rather  the  supposition,  that  Caligula,  who,  in  so 
many  things,  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor 
Tiberius,  may  have  conferred  on  Aretas  the  sovereignty 
of  Damascus.  Various  circumstances  tend  to  render 
this  idea  quite  probable,  especially  as  it  is  known  he 
80  far  went  counter  to  the  plans  of  the  preceding  em- 
peror, as  to  banish  Herod  Antipas,  and  raise  to  honour 
his  rival  and  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa.  Mr.  Howson 
also  seems  inclined  to  fall  in  with  this  latter  view  (vol. 
i.  p.  88).  Either  of  the  two  suppositions  might  be  suf- 
ficient adequately  to  account  for  the  connection  of 
Aretas  with  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  apostle's 
sojourn  in  it ;  but  his  allusion  to  the  historical  circum- 
stance is  at  onoe  so  entirely  incidental,  and  so  closely 
entwined  with  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, that  it  may  justly  be  held  independent  of  support 
from  any  extraneous  sources.  It  may  be  added,  that 
by  comparing  the  two  accounts  of  what  befell  the 
apostle  on  the  occasion,  Ac.  ix.  23- 2u;  2Co.  xL  32,33,  the  verit- 
ableness  of  both  is  confirmed.  The  historian  gives  it 
in  the  most  general  manner :  the  Jews  sought  to  kill 
Paul,  watched  the  city  day  and  night  in  order  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  and  to  avoid  their  vigilance  he 
was  let  down  from  the  city  wall  by  night  in  a  basket. 
The  apostle  himself,  who  naturally  was  somewhat  more 
specific,  mentions  the  additional  circumstances  that  the 
ethnarch  of  the  city  had  been  got  interested  against 
him,  so  as  even  to  station  guards  to  apprehend  him ; 
and  that  not  by  night  only,  but  through  a  window 
(namely,  in  a  house  on  the  wall  of  the  city)  he  was  let 
down  in  a  basket,  and  escaped. 

AR'QOB  [heap  of  itones,  stony],  a  region  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  and  said  to  contain  sixty  cities,  Do.  ui.  4, 13.  It 
fell  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Jair,  and  the  towns  in  it  came  to  be  known  as 
Havoth- Jair,  which  see ;  also  Bashan. 

ARIEL,  [lion  of  Ood,  that  is,  very  mighty  hero]. 
In  2  Sa.  xxiii.  20  it  is  said  of  Benaiah  that  he  slew 
"two  lion- like  men  (two  ariels)  of  Moab."  But  in 
Is.  xxix.  1,  2  it  is  applied  to  a  city — the  city  where 
David  dwelt,  by  which  we  must  doubtless  understand 
Jerusalem.  Why  it  should  have  been  so  called  is  a 
matter  of  some  doubt,  and  different  reasons  have  been 
assigned  by  commentators.  But  the  probability  is  that 
it  is  used  as  an  epithet,  to  denote  the  strong  and  vic- 
torious might,  which,  under  God,  belonged  to  that  city 
as  the  chosen  residence  of  David — a  might,  however, 
which  was  now  departing  from  it  on  account  of  the  sins 
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of  Davids*  successors,  and  henoe  the  prophet  goes  on  to 
represent  it  as  beleagiu^d  and  distressed.  The  same 
term  is  also,  in  Eze.  xliii.  15,  16,  applied  to  something 
about  the  altar,  most  probably  the  hearth  or  fireplace ; 
but  on  what  aocoimt  is  not  known. 

AR'IMATHE'A,  the  city  of  that  Joseph  who  had 
the  courage  to  ask,  and  the  honour  to  receive  for 
burial,  the  body  of  our  Lord.  But,  like  himself,  the 
place  where  he  dwelt  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  never 
occurs  again  in  the  evangelical  history ;  and  it  is  no 
further  described,  when  it  does  occur,  than  as  a  city  of 
the  Jews,  La.  xxiii.  6i.  The  Sept.  form  of  Ramathaim, 
1  Sa.  L 1,  is  Annathaim,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  original  of  Arimathea ;  and  both  alike  have  been 
identified  with  Ramleh,  a  village  about  8  miles  soutli- 
east  of  Joppa ;  with  Ranuih,  and  various  other  places. 
The  matter  is  still  under  dispute,  and  apparently  nothing 
certain  can  be  fixed. —  (See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palea- 
tine,  p.  224.) 

ARISTAR'CHUS,  a  Macedonian,  one  of  PauFs  com- 
panions in  travel  and  spiritual  labour,  Ae.  xix.  20;  xx.  4,&o.» 
and  at  last,  it  would  seem,  his  companion  in  tribulation ; 
for  in  Col.  iv.  10  he  designates  him  hia  fellow- priMoner, 
We  have,  however,  no  account  of  his  apprehension,  or 
of  any  charge  laid  against  him ;  and  it  is  possible,  as 
Meyer  suggests,  that  he  may  have  voluntarily  shared 
with  the  apostle  in  his  imprisonment.  The  same  term 
is  applied  in  Philemon,  vcr.  23,  to  Epaphras ;  whence,  it 
hiM  been  supposed,  that  the  two  faithful  and  attached 
friends  may  have  alternately  participated  in  the  apostle's 
bonds.  If  so,  we  have  in  such  fellowship  one  of  the 
finest  exemplifications  of  the  depth  and  tenderness  of 
Christian  sympathy.  But  the  supposition  cannot  be 
regarded  as  by  any  means  certain. 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  not  personally,  but  his  house- 
hold  forms  the  subject  of  a  salutation  in  Ro.  xvi.  10. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  dead,  or  may  have 
remained  an  unbeliever,  while  his  family  embraced  the 
Cliristian  faith.     Nothing  is  known  of  him  individually. 

ARK,  the  rendering  of  nan*  tebah,  is  the  scriptural 
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designation  of  two  vessels,  very  different  in  size,  and 
also  in  structure — the  mighty  bark  of  Noah,  and  the 
little  coffer  of  bulrushes,  in  which  the  infant  Moses 
floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  etymology  of 
the  original  is  unknown ;  and  it  can,  therefore,  be  only 
matter  of  conjecture  why  the  same  term  should  have 
liad  such  different  applications.  But  for  the  only  one 
of  the  two  that  is  of  any  moment  here — the  Ark  of 
Noah — see  Deluge. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT.  The  Hebrew  term 
for  ark  in  this  sense  is  tV^Mi  aron,  which  signifies  a 
wooden  chest  of  any  sort,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
area,  and  our  arkf  or  chest.  As  connected  with  the 
sanctuary  of  God  it  receives  its  nearer  determination 
from  the  epithets  attached  to  it,  and  the  pUce  it  was 
appointed  to  occupy.  It  is  called  "the  ark  of  the 
testimony,"  Ex.  xxt.  22;  also  the  "ark  of  the  cove- 
nant," Nil.  X.  33 ;  De.  xxxi.  26.  4c.,  and  more  generally 
"  the  ark  of  God,"  i  Sa.  til.  3;  I?,  ii, Ac.  The  specific  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  made,  was  to  preserve,  as  a  sacred 
deposit,  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant— the  law  of  the 
ten  commandments.  And  as  these  commandments 
were  emphatically  the  terms  of  God's  covenant  with 
Israel  at  Sinai,  and  the  tables  on  which  they  were 
written  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  Ex.  xxxir.  Sft;  De.  ir.  i3; 
ix.  9, 11,  so  the  ark  into  which  they  were  put,  was  fitly 
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desigpmted  "the  ark  of  the  covenant."  These  same 
commandments  were  also,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  Grod's 
testimony — ^his  testimony  in  respect  to  his  own  holiness 
and  the  people's  sin — and  as  containing  such  an  awful 
testimony,  the  sacred  chest  was  with  equal  propriety 
designated  "the  ark  of  the  testimony/'  The  materials 
of  which  it  was  made  were  shittim,  or  rather  acacia 
wood— the  timber  used  in  the  fabrication  of  all  the 
furniture  of  the  tabernacle ;  but  the  boards  formed  of 
this  wood  for  the  ark  were  overlaid  with  gold,  both 
within  and  without,  Ex.xxt.ii.  It  was  of  an  oblong 
form,  2^  cubits  long  by  1}  broad,  that  is  about  4^  feet 
by  about  24,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  or  raised  and 
ornamented  border,  around  the  top.  The  dimensions, 
therefore,  were  comparatively  small ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant  should 
have  been  placed  edge- wise  within  this  chest ;  otherwise 
it  could  not  have  been  large  enough  to  admit  them. 
Over  these  tables  was  placed  the  lid  of  the  ark,  called 
the  eaporeth,  or  mercy-seat.  And  at  either  end,  look- 
ing toward  each  other,  were  two  composite  figures, 
called  cherubim  (for  which  see  under  Chbbubim).  It  is 
a  question,  whether  the  tables  of  the  law  alone  occu- 
pied the  interior  of  the  ark,  or  whether  it  contained 
besides  the  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  golden  pot  of  manna. 
In  He.  ix.  4  the  two  latter  ave  coupled  with  the  tables 
of  the  covenant,  as  alike  related  to  the  ark,  "  wherein 
was  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna^  and  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant."  But  at 
1  Ki.  viii.  9,  it  is  stated,  that  when  the  ark  was  brought 
into  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  was  "nothing  in  it 
save  the  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at 
Horeb."  And  the  language  used  respecting  the  other 
two  articles  in  the  original  passages  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  an  actual  deposition  in  the  ark.  The  pot  of 
manna  was  "laid  up  before  the  testimony  to  be  kept," 
Ex.  xTi.  34.  In  like  manner,  Aaron's  rod  that  had  budded 
was  "  brought  before  the  testimony  to  be  kept  for  a 
token  against  the  rebels,"  Nn.xTii.io.  The  expression, 
"before  the  testimony,"  in  both  cases  points  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  most  holy  place,  and  in  the  immediate 
presence  or  neighbourhood  of  the  ark,  rather  than 
within  its  boards — ^precisely  as  the  vail,  also,  which 
separated  the  holy  from  the  most  holy  place,  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "before  the  testimony,"  £x.xxTii.2i. 
The  Jewish  tradition,  however,  has  been,  that  the  little 
pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  were  also  put  within  the 
ark ;  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  readily  enough 
suppose  they  might  be,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
better  preservation.  In  that  case,  the  passage  in  1  Ki. 
should  merely  be  regarded  as  indicating  what  were  the 
contents  of  the  ark,  according  to  the  ultimate  arrange- 
ments adopted  for  the  temple — ^yet  without  implying 
that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  points,  they  may  actually 
have  slightly  differed  in  the  tabernacle.  So  DeUtzsch  at 
He.  ix.  4.  Either  this  view  must  be  taken,  or  it  must 
be  supposed  that,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  pot 
of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  are  associated  with  "  the  ark 
in  the  looser  sense— not  as  being  actually  in  it,  like  the 
tables  of  the  covenant,  but  forming,  along  with  them 
and  it,  a  kind  of  sacred  whole." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  proper 
contents  of  the  ark  were  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant, 
and  that  to  be  the  repository  of  these  was  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  Simply  as  containing 
these,  it  formed  the  most  hallowed  portion  of  the  furni- 
ture in  the  tabernacle — was  the  peculiar  shrine  of  God- 


head— so  that  with  it  the  presence  of  Jehovah  was  more 
especially  associated,  and  an  irreverence  done  to  it  was 
regarded  as  done  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven.  Hence  the 
awful  solemnity  with  which  it  was  to  be  approached, 
and  the  severity  that  sometimes  avenged  any  improper 
familiarity  with  which  it  might  be  treated,  Na.  It.  ao;  i  &l 
tL  ID;  2  Sa.  tL  6.  Rightly  considered,  this  was  fitted  to  give 
a  sublime  view  of  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  and  placed  it  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
the  idolatrous  religions  of  heathendom.  These,  too,  had 
their  sacred  shrines,  and  shrines  that  occasionally  took 
a  form  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
but  in  reality  how  different !  "  The  innermost  sanctuaiy 
of  their  temples, "  says  Clement  of  Alexandria^  respecting 
the  Egyptians,  ''is  overhung  with  gilded  tapestry; 
but  let  the  priest  remove  the  covering,  and  there  ap- 
pears a  cat,  or  a  crocodile,  or  a  domesticated  serpent 
wrapped  in  purple."  In  other  places,  they  only  so  far 
differed,  that,  instead  of  these  inferior  creatures  rever- 
enced as  symbols  of  Deity,  there  was  usually  a  statue 
of  some  sort  representing  the  person  of  the  object  wor- 
shipped, and  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  identified  with  his 
presence  and  power.  In  Egypt  itself  some  of  the  sacred 
shrines,  or  arks,  we  are  told  by  Wilkinson,  contained 
the  emblems  of  life  and  stability,  and  others  presented 
the  sacred  beetle  of  the  sun,  overshadowed  by  the 
wings  of  two  figures  of  the  goddess  Thmei,  or  Truth 
{Ancient  Egyptians^  v.  275).  Here  however,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  the  mind  was 
carried  far  above  all  such  inadequate  symbols  and  im- 
perfect representations  of  Deity,  which  were  greatly 
more  fitted  to  mislead  and  degrade  its  views  regarding 
the  true  object  of  worship,  than  to  give  them  a  proper 
character  and  direction.  The  aspect  in  which  God 
was  here  presented  to  men's  spiritual  contemplation 
and  reUgious  homage  was  that  of  the  moral  lawgiver — 
revealing  himself  as  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  him- 
self perfectly  good,  and  demanding  a  corresponding 
goodness  from  his  covenant- people ;  so  that  continually 
as  they  drew  near  to  the  place  of  his  sanctuary,  the 
worshippers  were  called  to  think  of  Him  as  the  consum- 
mation of  all  excellence,  and  to  aim  at  a  resemblance  of 
the  same  as  the  design  of  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed, 
and  the  services  they  engaged  in.  Nothing  could  ^ow 
more  clearly  than  such  a  deposit  in  the  ark  of  God,  the 
essential  difiBerence  between  the  Mosaic  institution  and 
the  rites  of  heathenism,  and  how,  with  all  that  it  pos- 
sessed of  the  symbolical  and  the  ritual,  there  still  lay  at 
its  foundation,  and  breathed  throughout  its  services,  an 
intensely  moral  and  spiritual  element.  For  it  was  this 
that  gave  the  tone  to  everything  prescribed  in  the 
ceremonial  of  worship,  and  that  should  have  character- 
ized with  its  spirit  of  holiness  every  act  of  homage  and 
obedience  performed  in  compliance  with  its  enactments. 
If  this,  however,  had  been  all  that  belonged  to  the 
ark,  and  characterized  the  religion  which  was  con- 
nected with  it,  a  most  important  and  necessaiy  element 
had  been  wanting,  which  is  required  to  adapt  the 
worship  of  God  to  the  circumstaiioes  of  sinful  men. 
It  must  have  tended  to  overawe  their  hearts  and  keep 
them  at  a  distance  from  Grod,  rather  than  to  draw  them 
near  to  him ;  for  tlie  tables  of  testimony  continually 
witnessed  against  their  guilt,  and  proclaimed  their  lia- 
bility to  condemnation.  Hence,  the  ark  was  furnished 
with  a  plate  of  gold  upon  the  top,  which,  from  the 
name  given  to  it,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  ^>- 
plied,  served  to  present  an  entirely  different  aspect  of 
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the  character  of  God  from  that  mainly  exhibited  in  the 
tables  of  the  covenant.  This  plate  was  called  the 
eaporeih  or  covering,  not  simply,  however,  in  the  sense 
of  a  mere  top  or  lid  to  the  ark  and  its  contents,  but 
rather  on  account  of  its  concealing  and  putting  out  of 
view  what  these  disdosed  of  evil.  It  was  the  2\oum)- 
ptw  or  propitiatory  (as  the  Septuagint  renders  it) — the 
merey-seatf  in  connection  with  which  the  pardon  of 
guilt  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  therefore  an  atone- 
ment-covering, and  was  the  appointed  place  on  which 
the  blood  of  reconciliation  was  annually  sprinkled  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  to  blot  out  all  the  trans- 
gressions which  the  law  of  the  testimony  underneath 
was  ever  charging  against  the  people.  On  account  of 
this  important  relation  of  the  eaporeth  to  the  sins  of 
the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
God  upon  the  other,  it  is  never  represented  merely  as 
the  lid  of  the  ark,  but  has  a  separate  place  assigned  it 
in  the  descriptions  given  of  the  sacred  furniture,  Ex. 
xxr.i7;xxTi.34,&c,  and  sometimes  even  appears  as  the 
most  peculiar  and  prominent  thing  in  the  most  holy 
place,  Le.xvi.  2.  In  1  Ch.  xxviii.  11,  this  place  is  even 
denominated  from  it "  the  house  of  the  propitiatory,"  or 
atonement- house.  Thus,  while  the  ark,  as  the  deposi- 
tary of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  kept  up  before  Israel 
a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  holiness  of  God's  charac- 
ter—nay, exhibited  this  as  the  very  gix)und  of  all  the 
revelations  he  made  to  Israel,  and  of  the  service  he 
required  at  their  hands — by  means  of  the  propitiatory, 
which  formed  its  covering  above,  it  not  less  promi- 
nently displayed  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  prior  covenant,  the  covenant  of 
promise,  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart  to  those  who  were 
conscious  of  sin,  and  sought  to  him  with  true  penitence 
of  heart.     {See  Feasts,  Day  of  Atonement.) 

The  history  of  this  ark  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
its  intensely  moral  character.  Its  usual  and  stated 
residence  was  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  tabernacle; 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  had  a  separate  place  and 
history.  As  the  more  peculiar  symbol  of  the  Lortl's 
presence,  it  was  borne  by  the  priests,  in  advance  of 
the  whole  host,  Nu.  x.  33 ;  De.  i.  33;  on  which  account  also 
the  word  is  used  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  "Arise,  O  Lord, 
into  thy  rest,  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength."  In 
the  passage  through  the  Jordan,  it  was  at  the  presence 
of  the  ark  that  the  waters  began  to  be  cut  off  from 
alx)ve,  and  only  when  it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
channel  of  the  river  that  the  waters  returned  to  their 
wonted  course,  Jos.  m.  ii-i7.  But  at  a  future  time,  when 
Israel  had  corrupted  their  ways  before  God,  and  treated 
with  contempt  the  holiness  embodied  in  the  ark  as 
a  revelation  of  his  character,  it  w^as  found  to  carry  no 
charm  with  it  when  brought  upon  tlie  field  of  battle; 
the  great  end  of  its  appointment  was  frustrated  by  the 
wickedness  of  men,  and  the  Lord,  to  revenge  the  quar- 
rel of  his  injured  holiness,  "delivered  his  strength 
into  captivity,  and  his  glory  into  the  enemy's  hands," 
Pc.  IxxTiil.  61 ;  I  Sa,  iv.  11.  Tlie  ark  thus  taken  by  the  Phi- 
listines, though  it  did  not  continue  long  in  their  pos- 
session, still  remained  for  years  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  the  tabernacle;  it  was  only  restored  to  its  proper 
pUoe  in  the  tabernacle,  after,  through  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  David,  the  interests  of  godliness  had  been 
again  revived,  a8a.vl. .  It  was  afterwards  transferred, 
along  with  the  other  sacred  furniture,  to  the  temple 
erected  by  Solomon,  where  it  appears  to  have  remained 
(for  the  passage  in  2  Ch.  xxxv.  3,  in  which  Josiah  com- 


mands the  priests  to  put  it  in  its  place,  and  not  to  bear 
it  on  the  shoulders,  can  only  be  understood  of  some 
custom  that  had  crept  in  contrary  to  the  law,  or,  it 
may  be,  some  temporary  removal  for  repairs)  till  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  exile.  But  then  again  the 
aggravated  and  inveterate  sins  of  the  people  drew  down 
the  divine  vengeance,  and  the  ark,  instead  of  proving 
a  bulwark  of  strength  and  safety,  itself  perished  in  the 
general  conflagration.  The  tradition  of  its  having 
been  removed  by  Jeremiah  before  the  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  deposited  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Pisgah, 
2  Mac.  ii.  4,  is  undoubtedly  fabulous.  As  the  temple  itself 
was  burned  with  fire,  so  we  may  certainly  conclude 
was  the  furniture  contained  in  it.  And  though  we 
have  the  best  grounds  for  believing,  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  second  temple  most  of  the  articles  be- 
longing to  it  were  made  as  near  as  possible  after  the 
pattern  of  those  in  the  first,  yet  there  is  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  ark  and 
its  contents  stood  in  the  way  of  its  re-construction. 
For  Josephus  expressly  testifies,  that  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  second  temple  was  empty  (TTor*,  v.  5,  5), 
and  Jewish  writers  generally  represent  the  absence  of 
the  ark  from  the  second  temple  as  one  of  the  great 
signs  of  its  inferiority  to  the  first.  They  state,  that  in 
place  of  the  ark  there  was  an  altar-stone  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  floor,  on  which  the  high- priest  sprinkled 
the  blood  on  the  day  of  atonement.  This  cannoty 
however,  be  regartled  as  certain;  and  there  are  writers, 
among  others  Prideaux  {Connection^  sub  anno  564), 
who  maintain  that  there  was  an  imitation  also  of  the 
ark  in  the  second  temple,  since  it  was  required  for  the 
stated  service  of  the  law.  The  testimony  of  Josephus 
seems  too  explicit  to  admit  of  that  supposition ;  but  if 
not  the  ark,  certainly  some  sort  of  substitute  for  it 
must  V)e  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  most  holy  place, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  possible  for  the  later 
Jews  to  keep  the  great  day  of  atonement,  which  yet,  we 
know,  they  were  wont  to  do. 

The  relation  of  the  ark  of  God  to  articles,  some- 
times designated  by  a  like  name  among  the  heathen, 
can  in  no  respect  be  regarded  as  close;  it  has  more 
and  greater  points  of  diversity  with  them  than  of 
similitude.  The  shrines  of  Egypt,  says  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson, "  were  of  two  kinds;  the  one  a  sort  of  canopy, 
the  other  an  ark  or  sacred  boat,  which  may  be  termed 
the  great  shrine.  This  was  carried  with  great  pomp 
by  the  priests,  a  certain  number  being  selected  for 
that  duty,  who,  supporting  it  on  their  shoulders  by 
means  of  long  staves,  passing  through  metal  rings  at 
the  side  of  the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  brought  it  into 
the  temple,  where  it  was  placed  on  a  stand  or  table,  in 
order  that  the  prescribed  ceremonies  might  be  performed 
before  it"  (vol.  v.  ch.  xv.)  Even  in  external  form  there 
is  but  a  slender  resemblance  between  such  shrines  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  following  cut  from 
Wilkinson  is  perhaps  the  one  that  comes  nearest  to  it. 
The  two  figures  without  (a  and  6)  are  taken  to  be  repre- 
sentations, one  of  the  king,  the  other  of  the  sphinx,  and 
the  two  winged  figures  within  are  forms  of  the  goddess 
Thmei  or  Truth — resembling  cherubim,  says  Wilkin- 
son, but  the  resemblance  is  certainly  a  very  faint  one, 
even  externally,  and  in  its  design  and  object  entirely 
different.  The  boat-Hke  form  of  the  structure  also, 
which  is  common  to  it  with  other  Egyptain  shrines,  has 
no  parallel  in  the  ark;  and  the  practice  of  carrying 
forth  the  shrines  as  preparatory  to  their  being  placed 
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in  a  conspicuous  position,  where  they  might  receive  the 
marks  of  homage  and  veneration  paid  to  them,  is  en- 
tirely the  reverse  of  what  was  prescribed  respecting 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.     It  was  set  in  the  secret  place 


Sacred  Boat  or  Ark  of  Egypt— Wilkiiuon. 


of  the  Most  High;  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  carried 
thence  except  for  purposes  of  travel,  and  even  then 
only  when  it  had  been  wrapped  up  in  poverings  that 
concealed  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  people.  As  regards 
its  sacred  deposit — the  tables  of  the  law — and  the  rela- 
tion  in  which  these  and  it  together  stood  to  the  whole 
Mosaic  worship,  there  is  not  only,  as  stated  before, 
nothing  similar  in  the  religions  of  ancient  heathendom, 
but  much  that  is  strictly  antagonistic.  We  are  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  a  great  deal  more  has  often  been 
made  of  supposed  resemblances  between  the  ark,  and 
certain  things  in  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  elsewhere, 
than  the  actual  drciunstanoes  of  ^e  case  can  fairly 
warrant. 

ARK'ITES,  a  tribe  of  Canaanites,  mentioned  in  Ge. 
X.  17;  1  Ch.  i.  15,  among  the  other  races  that  peopled 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  Their  chief  city,  with  which 
at  once  their  name  and  their  territory  were  associated, 
is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  the  Akra  or  Acra 
which  lay  near  the  base  of  Lebanon,  on  the  north-west 
side,  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus  (Pliny,  v.  16 ; 
Josephus,  Anf.  i.  6,  2).  It  was  distant  thirty-two  Ro- 
man miles  from  the  latter  place,  and  latterly  received 
the  name  of  Caesarea  Libani.  Its  ruins  were  seen  by 
Shaw  and  Bmrckhardt. 

ARM,  the  more  common  instrument  of  human 
strength  and  agency,  is  very  often  employed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  symbol  of  power.  The  arm  of  God  is  thus 
used  as  but  another  expression  for  the  might  of  Grod, 
P«.  ixxxix.  13;  Is,  liu.  i.&c.;  and  to  break  the  arm  of  any  one 
is  all  one  with  destroying  his  power,  E«o.  xxx.  2l  Such 
expressions  as  ''making  bare  the  arm,"  or  "redeeming 
with  a  stretched- out  arm,"  refer  to  the  action  of  war- 
riors, or  other  persons  employed  in  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic working,  who  must  have  full  and  free  scope  for 
their  arm,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  on 
which  they  are  intent;  when  spoken  of  God,  it  is,  in 
plain  terms,  to  give  a  striking,  triimiphant.  display  of 
the  divine  power  and  glory. 

ARMAGEiyDON  [mountain  of  Megiddo],  occurs 
only  once  as  a  compound  proper  name  in  Scripture,  and 
that  in  the  figurative  language  of  prophecy,  Re.  xvl.  16. 
Historically,  however,  Megiddo  (whether  as  a  hill,  or  a 
town  built  in  its  neighbourhood)  b  connected  with  a 
memorable  and  mournful  event — ^the  overthrow  and 


death  of  Josiah  by  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  2Ki.xxiiL20,30. 
Not  only  did  this  event  cause  great  distress  and  lamen- 
tation at  the  time,  as  is  particularly  mentioned  in  2  Ch. 
XXXV.  25,  and  awakened  in  men*s  minds  sad  forebodings 
respecting  the  future,  but  in  Zee.  xii.  11,  it  is  incidentally 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  general  and 
heartfelt  grief  on  record :  ''  There  shall  be  a  great  mourn- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in 
the  valley  of  Megiddon."  In  the  Apocalypse  the  reference 
is  not  to  the  mourning  connected  with  the  event  that  took 
place  at  Megiddo,  but  to  the  event  itself — ^namely,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  professing  church  or  people  of  God,  as  re- 
presented by  Josiah  and  his  army,  by  the  profane  worldly 
power.  On  this  account  it  served  to  the  eye  of  the  apo- 
calyptist  as  a  fit  type  of  a  similar,  but  much  grander  event 
in  the  far- distant  future,  in  which  the  ungodly  world 
should  rise  up  with  such  concentrated  force  as  to  gain  the 
ascendency  over  a  degenerate  and  corrupt,  though  still 
professing  church.  This  spiritual  crisis  is  appropriately 
called  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  since  in  it  the  old 
catastrophe  at  Megiddo  should,  in  a  manner,  be  enacted 
over  again;  and  the  mention  of  it  is,  therefore,  fitly 
introduced  by  the  significant  warning,  "  Behold,  I 
come  as  a  thief:  blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and 
keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they 
see  his  shame."  (See  Fairbairn  on  Prophecy  in  iU  IHs- 
tinctive  Nature^  &c.,  p.  424.) 

ARMLET.    See  Bracelet. 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  The  weapons,  defensive  and 
offensive,  in  use  amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  are,  on  the  whole,  essentially  the 
same  in  all ;  the  general  species  undergoing  modifica- 
tions according  to  age  and  country.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
instances  that  national  usages,  entirely  peculiar,  are 
found  to  prevail.     In  the  following  remarks,  we  shall 


[52.]       Greek  heaTy-armed  Warrior.— Hope. 

endeavour  to  give  a  description  of  ancient  armour,  under 
its  principal  heads ;  noticing,  as  we  advance,  the  subor> 
dinate  peculiarities  which  distinguished  one  nation  from 
another,  or  the  same  nation  in  different  periods  of  its 
history. 

By  way  of  introduction,  we  present  our  readers  with 
a  figure  of  a  Greek  heavy-armed  warrior,  attired  for 
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bafetle,  whose  equipment  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
with  which  to  compare  ancient  armour  in  general 
(No.  52).  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  consists  of  six 
distinct  portions : — first,  the  spear  {fyxo^i  ^pVj  hasta, 
Heb,  noh  or  ri»3n)»  or,  sometimes,  two  spears,  in  the 

right  hand ;  secondly,  the  helmet  (ic^pi/s,  irui^,  galea, 
y3«p) ;    thirdly,    the  shield   (dUnrfs,   clipetta — dvpcds, 

senium,    i.e,  the   Roman  shield  (Ep.  ri.  le),  no,  njlf), 

supported  on  the  left  arm ;  fourthly,  the  sword  (f /^f, 
gfjodtua,  vriit  suspended  on  the  left  side  by  a  belt, 
which  passed  over  the  right  shoulder ;  fifthly,  the  cui- 
rass {diopal^,  lonca,  t^nttr),  covering  the  body,  with 

its  zone  or  girdle,  (tunnj,  cingvlum,  ->*nK) ;  aiid  sixthly, 

the  greaves  (xny/AtScj,  ocreas,  nnyD)»  which  protected 

the  legs.  Sandals  in  this  figure  are  wanting.  The  por- 
tions of  armour  were  put  on  in  an  order  the  reverse  of 
that  here  mentioned.  By  the  shield  and  cuirass  these 
warriors  were  distinguished  from  the  light- armed  troops, 
who  were  protected  merely  by  a  garment  of  cloth  or 
leather,  and  who  fought  with  darts,  stones,  bows,  and 
slings ;  and  from  the  pdtcutai  {ircXrarrdi),  a  descrip- 
tion of  soldiers  found  in  the  later  (ireek  armies,  and 
who,  instead  of  the  large  round  shield,  carried  a  small 
one  (called  ir{\Tri),  and  in  other  respects  were  more 
lightly  equipped  than  the  heavy -armed  soldiers 
{inrXlrou). 

In  No.  53,  copied  from  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus 
at  Rome,  a  Roman  soldier  of  that  age  is  represented. 


[53.1       Boman  Soldier.— Bartoli's  Arch  of  Sereros. 

The  several  parts  of  the  armour  will  be  seen  to  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  Greek  hoplite,  except  that, 
in  place  of  a  sword,  the  Roman  bears  a  dagger  (jidxaipa, 
pugio)  on  his  right  side  ;  and  instead  of  greaves  wears 
breeches,  and  sandals  (caligce).  By  St  Paul,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  Ep.  vi.  14-17,  all  the  parts  of  the  Roman 
annour,  except  the  spear,  are  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  the  eastern  nations ; — the  I^yp- 
tians  were  armed,  offensively,  with  the  bow,  spear,  two 
species  of  javelin,  sling,  a  short  and  straight  sword, 


dagger,  knife,  falchion,  pole-axe,  battle-axe,  mace  or 
club,  and  lissan,  a  curved  stick,  still  in  use  among  the 
modem  Ethiopians :  and  defensively,  with  a  helmet  of 
metal,  or  a  quilted  head -piece  ;  a  cuirass,  made  of  metal 


[51]    Anyriao  Spearmau.        \j£&.\   Bgyptian  beavy-anned  Soldier. 

plates,  or  quilted  with  metal  bands;  and  an  ample 
shield.  But  they  had  no  gi-eaves,  nor  any  covering  for 
the  arms,  save  a  short  sleeve,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
cuirass,  and  extended  about  half-way  to  the  elbow 
(Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  p.  298).  The  arms 
of  the  early  A^yrians  were  the  spear,  the  bow,  t5e 
sword,  the  dagger,  and  the  battle-axe.  The  sling  is 
not  found  in  the  most  ancient  monuments  as  an  Assy- 
rian weapon;  it  was  perhaps  introduced  at  a  later 
period.  The  Assyrian  warrior  was  protected  by  a 
helmet  and  shield ;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
service  he  had  to  perform,  sometimes  with  a  coat  of 
scale  armour,  reaching  down  to  the  knees  or  ankles, 
and  sometimes  with  an  embroidered  tunic,  probably  of 
felt  or  leather.  They  wore  sandals;  and  the  spearmen 
and  filingers  had  greaves,  which  appear  to  have  been  laced 
in  front. — (Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  ii.  c.  4). 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Assyrians  wore  helmets  of 
brass,  and  carried  shields,  spears,  daggers,  and  wooden 
clubs  knotted  with  iron  (Herod.  7,  63) :  the  Persians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  club,  were  similarly  equipped 
(Ibid.  c.  61).  Of  the  Babylonians,  too,  these  were  no 
doubt  the  ordinary  weapons.  Nos.  54  and  55  represent 
an  Assyrian  spearman  and  Egyptian  heavy- armed 
soldier  attired  for  battle. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
several  portions  of  armour,  as  they  are  given  above ; 
adopting  the  ordinary  division  into  defensive  and  of- 
fensive. 

Defensive  Armour.  1.  The  Shield.— The  ancient 
warrior's  chief  defence  was  his  shield,  the  form  and 
material  of  which  were  various.  The  Egyptian  shield 
was  about  half  the  soldier's  height,  and  generally 
double  its  own  breadth.  It  was  probably  formed  of 
wicker-work,  or  a  wooden  frame,  and  was  covered  with 
bull's  hide,  having  the  hair  outwards,  with  one  or  more 
rims  of  metal,  and  metal  studs.  In  form  it  resembled 
an  ordinary  funereal  tablet,  being  circular  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  square  at  the  base ;  and  near  the  upper  part 
I  of  the  outer  surface  was  a  circular  cavity  in  lieu  of  a 
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boss,  the  sides  of  which  were  deeper  than  its  centre, 
where  it  roee  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  shield  (No.  56, 
Ag.  i).     For  what  purpose  this  was  intended  is  unoer- 


[56.]       Egyptian  Shields. -Wilkixuoix. 

tain.     To  the  inside  of  the  shield  was  attached  a  thong, 
by  which  they  suspended  it  upon  their  shoulders ;  and 
a  handle,  with  which  it  was  grasped  (No.  56,  figs.  2,3). 
Some    of    the    lighter 
bucklers  were  furnished 
with  a  wooden  bar  (No. 
56,  fig.  4)  placed  across 
the  upper   part,   which 
was  held  with  the  hand. 
Sometimes  the  Egyptian 
shield  was  of  extraordin- 
ary size,  and  pointed  at 
the  summit ;  but  instan- 
ces of  this  kind  are  rare 
(Wilkinson,  i.  c.  3). 

The  shields  of  the 
Assyrians,  in  the  more 
ancient  bas-reliefs,  are 
either  circular  or  oblong; 
sometimes  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  wicker-work,  covered  with  hides;  they  were 
held  by  a  handle  fixed  to  the  centre.      The  roimd 


157.] 


Egyptian  large  Shield. 
Waklnaen. 


Assyrian  Shields.— Layard. 


shield  is  often  highly  ornamented.  The  shield  used 
in  a  siege  covered  the  whole  person  of  the  warrior,  and 
was  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  curved  point,  or  a 


square  projection,  like  a  roof,  at  right  angles  to  the 
body  of  the  shield ;  which  may  have  served  to  defend 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  against  missiles  6*om  the 
walls  of  a  castle. — (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  c.  4). 

The  Hebrews  had  four  designations  for  the  shield ; — 
naif,  tzinnahf  pc,  magen,  igSv'i  sheUt,  rmo*  9ohirah, 

f  '"T  V  V  T" 

The  tzinnah  was  a  large  shield,  covering  the  whole 
body,  the  magen  a  smaller  one ;  the  former  probably 
used  by  the  heavy- armed,  the  latter  by  the  light-armed 
troops  (i  Ki.  X.  16, 17;  Esek.  xxxix.  9).  The  »helet  seems  to 
have  differed  but  little  from  the  nuigin.    (It  occurs  only 


159.]    Shields— 1,  Anyrian.    2.  3,  Persian.— Lajard.  Kerr  Porter. 

in  the  plural  number,  2  Sa.  yill.  7;  2  Ki.  xi.  lo).  The  word 
toherah  is  found  only  in  Ps.  xci.  4.  The  larger  shields 
were  usually  of  wood,  covered  with  hides ;  it  was  com- 
mon to  smear  them  with  oil,  that  they  might  gHtter  in 
the  distance,  and  resist  moisture,  Is.  xxi.  5.  Brazen 
shields  appear  to  have  been  the  exception ;  the  whole 
of  the  giant's  armour,  i  Sa.  xvii.  &,  6,  was  of  this  metal. 
Shields  overlaid  with  gold  were  the  ornament  of  princes, 


[60.]       Greek  Shield  (Clipeus).— Hope. 

1  Ki.  X.  16,  or  their  immediate  attendants,  2  Sa.  Tiil.  7;  and 
were  sometimes  employed  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
palaces,  i  Ki.  xIt.  26.     The  shields  of  David  were  sub- 
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pended,  aa  a  memorial,  in  the  temple.  During  a  march 
the  soldier  carried  the  shield  on  his  shoulder,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  leather,  as  a  protection  against  the  dust, 
Jer.  xzu.6;  and,  in  the  conflict,  on  his  left  arm.  (See 
Winer,  lUal-  Worterbuch,  8.  5.) 

The  large  shield  (dUnr/s,  clipeus)  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  originally  of  a  circular  form ;  and  in  the 
Homeric  times,  was  hu^  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
body.  It  was  made,  sometimes  of  osiers  twisted  toge- 
ther, sometimes  of  wood  ;  covered  with  ox-hides,  seve- 
ral folds  thick.  On  the  centre  was  a  projection,  called 
6fi^d\ot,  umbo,  or  boss,  which  sometimes  terminated 
in  a  spike. 

After  the  Roman  soldier  received  pay,  the  clipeus 


The  helmet  of  the  Egyptians  was  usually  of  linen 
cloth  quilted,  which  served  as  an  effectual  protection  to 
the  head,  without  the  inconvenience  of  metal  in  a  hot 


[61.]       Boman  Sbidds  (Scutum).— Trajan's  Ck>lumn. 

was  dlBcontinued  for  the  scutum^  dvp€6t;  of  oval  or 
oblong  form,  and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  body. 

Significant  devices  on  shields  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Each  Roman  soldier  had  his  name  inscribed  on  his 
shield.  St.  Paul,  Ep.  vi.  i6,  uses  the  word  dvp€6i  rather 
than  davlSf  because  he  is  describing  the  armour  of  a 
Roman  soldier. 

2.  The  Udmet. — The  Assyrian  helmet  assumed  dif- 
ferent shapes  in  different  ages;  but  the  earliest,  and 
properly  Assyrian  form,  was  a  cap  of  iron,  terminating 
above  in  a  point,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  flaps, 
covered  with  metal  scales,  protecting  the  ears,  the  back 
of  the  bead,  and  falling  over  the  shoulders  (No.  62, 


[62.]       Anyrian  HelooeU.— LayanL 

fig.  i).  Sometimes  plain  circular  caps,  fitting  closely  to 
the  head,  were  worn  (Xo.  62,  flg.  2).  At  a  later  period, 
this  primitive  form  was  varied  with  a  curved  crest  or 
plume,  which  exhibits  considerable  variety  and  even 
elegance  (No.  62,  flg.  3). 


(63.]       Egyptian  Helmets.— Wilkinaon. 

climate.  Some  helmets  descended  to  the  shoulder, 
others  only  a  short  distance  below  the  ear ;  and  the 
summit,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  was  ornamented 
with  two  tassels,  of  a  green,  red,  or  black  coloiur.  No 
Egyptian  helmet  occurs  with  a  crest. 

Whether  the  Hebrews  wore  helmets  of  this  kind  is 
uncertain.  They  seem  to  have  been  commonly  of 
brass,  1  Sa.  xvii.  38 ;  but  of  what  particular  form  we  have 
no  account. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  helmets  (irtpt- 
/re^aXcUa,  Ep.  ri.  17)  is  so  well  known  as  not  to  require 
further  notice. 


re4  ]       1.  Roman  Helmet.       2,  3,  Greek  Helmets.  -Hope. 

3.  The  CuirasB  or  Breast-plate. — The  skins  of  beasts 
were  probably  the  earliest  material  used  to  protect  the 
body.  These  were  soon  abandoned  for  the  coat  of 
mail,  of  which  there  were  various  kinds.  The  Egyptian 
cuirass  consisted  of  about  eleven  horizontal  rows  of 
metal  plates,  well  seciured  by  brass  pins ;  and  at  the 
hollow  of  the  throat  a  narrower  range  of  plates  was  in- 
troduced, above  which  were  two  more,  completing  the 
collar,  or  covering  the  neck.  The  breadth  of  each 
plate  or  scale  was  little  more  than  an  inch,  twelve  of 
them  sufficing  to  cover  the  front  of  the  body ;  and  the 
sleeves,  which  were  sometimes  so  short  as  to  extend 
less  than  half-way  to  the  elbow,  consisted  of  two  rows 
of  similar  plates.  Most  of  these  cuirasses  were  without 
collars.  In  length  the  cuirass  may  have  been  little  less 
than  two  feet  and  a  half;  it  sometimes  covered  the 
thigh  nearly  to  the  knee ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  its 
pressing  too  heavily  on  the  shoulder,  it  was  bound  with 
a  girdle  round  the  waist.  The  thigh,  and  that  part  of 
the  body  below  the  girdle,  were  usually  protected  with 
a  kind  of  kilt,  detached  from  the  cuirass.  Such  was 
the  covering  of  the  heavy- armed  .troops.  But  with  the 
light- armed  infantry,  and,  indeed,  among  the  Asiatic 
nations  in  general,  the  quilted  linen  cuirass  was  in 
much  request  (Herod.  2.  182);  and  the  epithet  \ivo- 
Oibpj)^,  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  Homer,  indi- 
cates the  use  of  it  among  the  early  Greeks.  In  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  near  Thebes,  a  coat  of  mail,  of  the 
descripticm  first  mentionetl,  is  represented ;  it  is  com- 
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posed  of  small  pieces  of  metal  disposed  in  rows,  alter- 
nately red,  yellow,  and  green ;  each  piece  being  in  shape 
a  parallelogram,  with  the  lower  edge  circular,  and  work- 
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L65.]       Egyptian  CuimneB.— WOkinson. 

ing,  by  means  of  a  slit  and  button,  into  the  place  be- 
neath it  (No.  65,  flg.  i);  and  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III., 
there  is  painted  a  piece  of   defensive  armour,  which 


I]       ABsyrian  Guiius.— Layard. 


bably  fastened  on  a  tunic  of  felt  or  linen.  This  is  the 
armour  always  represented  on  the  more  ancient  sculp- 
tures. At  a  later  period  other  kinds  were  used ;  the 
scales  were  larger,  and  appear  to  have  been  fastened  to 
bands  of  iron  or  copper.  The  armour  was  frequently 
embossed  with  groups  of  figures  and  fanciful  orna- 
ments. Not  unfrequently  the  warriors  are  dressed  in 
an  embroidered  tunic,  probably  of  felt  or  leather,  and 
sufficiently  thick  to  resist  the  weapons  then  in  use. 
Their  arms  were  bare  from  above  the  elbow,  and  their 
legs  from  the  knees  downwards,  except  when  they  wore 
the  long  coats  of  maU  reaching  to  the  ankles  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  c.  4). 

The   Hebrew  jVn^,  shirydny  or  coat  of  mail,  was 

frequently  of  brass,   fashioned  with   scales,  D'Wp'vpf 

IcaakasBimy  i  Sa.  xrii.  5 ;  or  of  leather  covered  with  brazen 
scales.  The  vulnerable  part  was  where  the  scales  were 
connected,  or  where  the  coat  of  mail  joined  on  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  armour,  i  Ki.  xxii.  34.  Of  linen,  or 
quilted  cuirasses,  no  mention  occurs  in  Scripture. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  occasionally  used  the  linen 
cuirass,  but  it  was  soon  superseded,  first,  by  cuirasses 
of  horn,  composed  of  small  pieces,  fastened,  like  fea- 
thers, upon  Hnen  shirts,  the  hoofs  of  animals  being 
sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  then  by  the 
metallic  scale  armour.  Of  this  there  were  two  kinds : 
the  du)pa(  XeT($urr6s,    the  scales  of  which  resembled 


seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  coat,  and,  were  it  not  so 
highly  ornamented,  might  be  considered  a  vest,  to  be 
worn  beneath  the  cuirass.  It  is  made  of  a  rich  stuf^ 
worked  or  painted,  with  the  figures  of  lions  and  other 
animals,  such  as  are  conmion  upon  the  Greek  shield, 
and  is  edged  with  a  neat  border  (No.  65,  flg.  2).  It  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  heavy  coat  of 
maiL — (Wilkinson,  AneietU  Egypt.  L  c.  8).  Occasionally, 
corslets  were  worn,  reaching  only  from  the  waist  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  supported  by  straps  over 
the  shoulder,  which,  from  the  sculptured  representations 
of  them,  appear  to  have  been  faced  with  metal  plates. 

On  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh,  the  warriors  who 
fought  in  chariots,  and  held  the  shield  for  the  defence 
of  the  king,  are  generally  seen  in  coats  of  scale  armour, 
which  descend  to  the  knees  or  the  ankles.  In  excavating 
the  earliest  palace  of  Nimroud,  Mr.  Lajrard  discovered 
a  quantity  of  the  scales  used  for  this  armour.  Each 
scale  was  separate,  and  was  of  iron,  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  rounded  at  one  end,  and  squared  at 
the  other,  with  a  raised  or  embossed  line  in  the  centre ; 
and  some  were  inlaid  with  copper.     They  were  pro- 


[67.]      Aayriaa  Cuiiaai.— Layard. 

those  of  a  fish ;  and  the  Othpa^  0oXi5((n-6s,  in  which  the 
long  and  narrow  scales  of  a  serpent  are  imitated. 
Virgil  {^th,  3,  467)  speaks  of  a  coat  of  mail  corn- 


tea.]      Soman  Cuini88e8.-CohunnB  of  Antoniniu  and  Trajan. 

posed  of  rings,  hooked  into  each  other  (Ufricam  conser- 
tarn  Tiamis),  which  may  have  been  a  species  of  chain- 
mail  ,*  such  as  was  worn  by  the  Roman  hcutaii. 
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Besides  the  flexible  cuirass,  the  Greeks  imd  Romans, 
espedally  in  early  times,  wore  one  composed  of  two 
solid  plates ;  one  for  the  breast,  and  the  other  for  the 


ie&.]       Greek  and  Roman  Cuirasssa.— Hope. 

back,  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  joined  by 
bands  over  the  shoulders.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
body  the  plates  were  united  by  hinges ;  and  on  the 
left,  they  were  fastened  by  means  of  buckles.  Bands 
of  metal,  terminated  by  a  lion's  head,  or  some  other 
device,  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  leathern  straps 
over  the  shoulders ;  and  here,  too,  in  front,  the  Roman 
soldier  was  accustomed  to  wear  his  decorations  of 
honour.  A  beautiful  pair  of  bronze  shoulder-bands, 
found,  A.D.  1820,  near  the  river  Siris  in  Southern 
Italy,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Aroimd 
the  lower  e<lge  of  the  cuirass  were  attached  straps, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt 
(riVfa*),  and  covered  with  small  plates  of  metfd.  These 
straps  were  partly  for  ornament,  and  partly  for  a  pro- 
tection to  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

4.  Or  eaves. — The  Egyptians,  as  has  been  observed, 
used  no  greaves;  the  Assyrians  only  occiisionally  so. 
<Dn  the  sculptures  of  Kouyunjik, 
spearmen  and  slingers  appear  with 
greaves,  probably  of  leather  or  brass, 
which  were  laced  in  front  (Layard, 
Nineveh ,  ii.  c.  4) .  Goliath's  greaves 
were  of  brass,  i  Sa.  xvji  6 ;  and  such 
probably  were  in  use  among  the 
Israelites.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Komuis  greaves  were  made  of 
bronze,  of  brass,  of  tin,  and  some- 
times of  silver  or  gold,  with  a  lining 
of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth, 
were  usually  secured  with  straps 
round  the  calf  and  the  ankles.  They  were  gradually 
abandoned  by  the  Roman  soldier ;  and  under  the  em- 
perors were  chiefly  worn  by  the  gladiators, 

5.  From  the  greaves  must  be  distinguished  the  wai'- 
ihoe  (^ixOi  l»  *«-  6 — see  Gesen.  Lexicon,  sub  voce),  calif/a. 

The  Roman  caliga  was  a  heavy  shoe,  worn  by  the 
common  soldiers  and  the  centurions,  but  not  bjr  the 
Vol.  I. 


superior  oflicers.  It  was  composed  of  leather,  and  the 
sole  was  thickly  studded  with  large  nails  (Juv.  16,  24). 
Offensive  Weapons.  1.  2%e  iSworrf.— The  Egyp- 
tian sword  was  short  and  straight,  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  feet  in  length,  having  apparently  a  double 
edge,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  It  was  used  to 
cut  and  thrust ;  but  sometimes  it  was  held  downwards, 
and  used  as  a  dagger.  The  handle  was  plain,  hollowed 
in  the  centre,  and  gradually  increasing  in  thickness  at 
either  extremity ;  sometimes  inlaid  with  costly  stones, 
precious  woods,  or  metals.     That  worn  by  the  king  in 


[71.)       Egyptian  8wonl.-Wilkin«on. 

his  girdle  was  frequently  surmounted  by  one  or  two 
heads  of  a  hawk,  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  a  title  given 
to  the  Egyptian  monarchs  (No.  72,  fig.  i). 

The  sword  thus  worn  was  in  reality  a  dagger,  which 
was  also  a  common  Eg\^tian  weapon.  It  was  much 
smaller  than  the  sword  ;  about  ten  or  seven  inches  in 
length,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point.  The  handle, 
like  that  of  the  sword,  was  generally  inlaid  :  the  blade 
was  of  bronze,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  in  the  edges, 


They  1^*^-^    Awyrian  Greare. 


[72.  J       Egyptian  Daggera  and  Falchions. -Wilkinson. 

and  slightly  grooved  in  that  part.  It  was  inclosed  in 
a  leathern  sheath  (No.  72.  figs.  2,3). 

The  falchion,  with  a  single  edge,  intended  only  for 
cutting,  was  borne  by  light  as  well  as  heavy  armed 
troops :  the  blade  was  of  iron  or  bronze,  the  handle  of 
wood  or  horn  (No.  72.  figs.  4,:.). 

The  Assyrians  wore  swords  and  daggers  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  with  handles  elaborately 
ornamented.  Grenerally  two,  and  sometimes  three,  dag- 
gers appear  inserted  in  one  sheath,  which  was  then  passed 
through  the  girdle  (Layard,  NineveJi,  ii.  c.  4).  The 
sword  of  the  Hebrews  probably  resembled  that  of  other 
eastern  nations.     It  hung  on  the  left  side,  in  a  girdle, 

17 
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1  Sa.  xTii.  30,  and  was  sometimes  two-edged  {8iaT0fju», 
He.  It.  12),  Jo.  iU.  18.  The  Greek  and  Roman  sword 
had  a  straight,  two-edged  blade,  of  nearly  equal  width 
from  hilt  to  point.  It  was  worn  in  a  scabbard  on  the 
left  side,  and  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  dagger 


[73.]      SwordB,  rarioua.— Layard,  Botta,  Kexr  Porter  &o. 
1 .  Aujrlan  Sword-htlt.       9,  Anjrian  ettrrcd  Sword.       8,  IVniui  Aeinaoe*. 
4,  £nd  or  AMjrlan  Bword-«h«ktb.     6,  Romaa  Sword,      e,  Gnck  Sword. 

(fidxcupa,  pugio — Persiee,  acinaces,  Hor.  Od.  i.  27,  5), 
which  was  worn  on  the  right.  The  LXX.  generally  ren- 
der 3">n>  cherebt  by  the  word  fidx^Lpa ;  and  this  latter 

is  the  expression  usually  employed  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment, Ep.  vL  ir.  Mdxtupa,  or  pugio^  however,  properly 
signifies  a  dagger  or  two-edged  knife,  such  as  is  worb 
at  this  day  among  the  Amauts,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Among  the  later  Jews,  the  Roman 
aica,  or  curved  dagger — the  chosen  weapon  of  assassins 
— came  into  use. 

2.  The  Spear,  Javdinj  &e, — This  weapon  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  Egyptians 
used  a  spear  of  wood,  with  a  metal  head,  between  five 
and  six  feet  long.    The  head  was  of  bronze  or  iron. 


[74.  J       Egyptian  JareUns,  Spear  and  Dart  heads.— Wilkinson. 
1.  Javelin*.       S.  Javelin-hmil.       3, 4.  !>pear-h«adii.       ft,  Dwt-tand. 

usually  with  a  double  edge,  like  that  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  the  weapon  had  no  spike  at  the  other  extremity 
(ffavpwrii)  by  which  to  fix  it  into  the  ground.  (Sce 
isa.  xxtL  7.)  The  javelin,  lighter  and  shorter  than  the 
spear,  was  also  of  wood,  and  similarly  armed  with  a 
two-edged  metal  head,  generally  of  an  elongated 
diamond  shape ;  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft 
terminated  in  a  bronze  knob,  surmounted  by  a  ball, 
to  which  were  attached  two  thongs  or  tassels.     It  was 


sometimes  used  as  a  spear  for  thrusting ;  and  some- 
times it  was  darted,  the  knob  at  the  extremity  pre- 
venting it  from  escaping  from  the  wanior^s  grasp. 
Lighter  javelins,  of  wood,  tiering  to  a  sharp  point,  or 
with  a  small  bronze  point,  were  also  in  use  (Wilkinson, 
Aneietii  Egypt,  i.  o.  3). 

The  spear  of  the  Assyrian  footman  was  short,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  height  of  a  man ;  that  of  the  horseman 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  longer.  The  iron 
head  of  a  spear  from  Nimroud  has  been  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  shaft  was  probably  of 
some  strong  wood,  and  not  a  reed,  like  that  of  the 
modem  Arabs  (Layard,  Nineveh^  ii.  c.  4).  How  the 
several  terms  (nD%  rvin,  TO*  ^aiA.  tin^a)  which,  in 

the  Old  Testament,  are  used  to  denote  a  spear  or 
javelin,  are  to  be  distinguished,  is  uncertain.  These 
weapons  were  used  more  commonly  for  thrusting  than 
for  throwing.  They  had  a  wooden  shaft,  i  Sa.  xtU.  7, 
and  a  brazen  or  iron  head,  S8a.xxi.i6;  and  were  fur- 
nished at  the  other  extremity  with  an  iron  spike,  cap- 
able of  being  used  against  an  enemy,  88a.lLS3.  The 
only  peculiarity  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  spean, 
which  were  of  various  kind^; — laneea,  pilum  (peculiar 
to  the  Romans),  Jaculum,  &c. — present,  is  the  amen- 
tum, a  leathern  thong  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
shaft,  and  used  to  assist  the  warrior  in  throwing :  of 
this  no  trace  appears  in  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
sculptures. 

3.  27ie  Bow. — ^This  was  a  principal  weapon  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Hebrews ;  as  it  was,  in  after 
times,  of  the  Saxons. 
The  Egyptian  bow  was 
a  round  piece  of  wood, 
from  five  to  five  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  either 
almost  straight,  and 
tapering  to  a  point  at 
both  ends,  or  curving 
inward  in  the  middle 
when  unstrung.  The 
string  was  fixed  upon  a 
projecting  piece  of  honi, 
or  inserted  into  a  groove 
or  notch  of  the  wood  at 
either  extremity.  In 
stringing  it,  the  lower 
point  was  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  the  knee 
pressed  against 


[75  ]    Egyptian  Bow.-WflkioMn. 


the  inner  side,  the  string  was  passed  into  the  notch. 
Their  mode  of  drawing  it  was  either  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  or  the  two  forefingers;  and,  like 
the  old  English  archers,  they  carried  the  arrow  to  the 
ear,  the  shaft  passing  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  eye ; — a 
much  more  effective  mode  of  using  this  weapon  than 
that  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  who  drew  the  string  to  the 
body  (Hom.  II.  4,  123).  Indeed,  the  bow  was  more 
characteristic  of  Asia  than  of  Europe:  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  never  attached  much  importance  to  it,  though 
both  had  in  theu:  armies  a  corps  of  archers,  who  were 
usually  Cretans.  In  the  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  con- 
trary, nearly  all  the  troops  were  armed  with  the  bow 
(Herod.  7,  61-80).  The  Egyptian  bow-string  was  of 
hide,  catgut,  or  string ;  among  the  early  Greeks  it  was 
usually  of  twisted  leather  {i'€vpa  /36eia).  The  arrows 
varied  from  twenty*  two  to  thirty-four  inches  in  length ; 
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I     I 


I     1. 


I    I 


some  were  of  wood,  others  of  reed ;  frequently  tipped 
with  a  metal  head,  and  winged  with  three  feathers,  as 
on  our  own  arrows.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  metal 
head,  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  tapering  to  a  point,  was  in- 


zmz 


[7&]       Egyptian  Airows  and  Arrow-headii.— Wilkinson. 

I.  s,  Am»«-bt«d«.    B,  Arrow,  with  &«ther.    4.  B«od  Arrow,  tipped  with  stone. 

serted  into  the  reed ;  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  flint 
supplied  its  place. 

^tch  bowman  was  furnished  with  a  capacious  quiver, 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  containing  a  plentiful 
supply  of  arrows.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  who  carried  the 
qidver  on  their  shoulder,  the  Egyptian  archer,  when 
engaged  in  combat,  had  it  slung,  nearly  horizontally, 
beneath  his  arm :  the  sculptiures,  indeed,  both  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  p.  388),  also  repre- 
sent the  quiver  as  resting  on  the  back ;  but  this  was 
probably  only  during  a  march,  or  when  the  arrows  were 


On  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  archer 
is  seen  equipped  in  all  respects  like  the  Egyptian.  The 
bows  are  of  two  kinds :  one  long  and  slightly  curved, 
the  other  short,  and  almost  angular :  the  two  appear 


r77.]       Egyptian  Archer  and  QoiTer— WiUdnaon. 

not  required.     It  was  closed  by  a  lid  or  cover,  which, 
like  the  quiver  itself,  was  highly  decorated. 

The  bow,  when  not  used,  was  kept  in  a  case,  intended 
to  protect  it  against  the  sun  or  damp,  and  to  preserve 
its  elasticity.  It  was  always  attached  to  the  war- 
chariots  ;  and  across  it  lay  another  large  case  contain- 
ing an  abundant  stock  of  arrows  (Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egypt.  I  c.  3). 


[78.]   Assyrian  Archer.        [79.]    Persian,  with  Bow  and  Quiver. 

to  have  been  carried  at  the  same  time  by  those  who 
fought  in  chariots.  The  quivers  appear  slung  over  the 
back;  and,  like  the  Egyptian,  the  archer  draws  the 
arrow  to  the  cheek  or  the  ear.  When  in  battle,  it  was 
customary  for  the  warrior  to  hold  two  arrows  in  reserve 
in  his  right  hand  :  they  were  placed  within  the  fingers, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  motion  of  the  arm  when 
drawing  the  bow.  A  leather  or  linen  guard  was  fas- 
tened by  straps  to  the  inside  of  the  left  arm,  to  protect 
it  when  the  arrow  was  discharged  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  c.  4). 


[80.]       Bows,  Tarious.— Hope. 

i,  Scythian.       9,  P«rthtMi.        S.  Greek.       4,  Pbrjrgtui 
6,  Tbebao,  with  caie  and  quiver. 

The  Hebrew  bow  was  sometimes  of  metal,  2Sa.*xxil.  S6; 
and,  when  large,  was  strung  by  treading  it ;  and  what 
is  occasionally  rendered  to  bend  the  bow,  literally  means 
to  tread  it  (wp  "spT,  P».  vii.  12;  iCh.T.i8).     When  not 

in  use,  it  was  kept  in  a  case,  Hab.iii.o.  The  arrows 
were  probably  of  reed,  and  were  sometimes  poisoned. 
Job  Ti  4.     Whether  they  were  ever  tipped  with  combus- 
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tible  materialH  ("fiery  dartB,"  Ep.  ri.ie)  is  uncertain; 
though  some  have  discovered  in  Ps.  vii.  12  an  allusion 
to  this  practice.  Among  the  Israelites,  the  Benja- 
mites,  1  Ch.  Till.  40,  and  of  the  other  nations  of  Canaan 
the  Philistines,  iSa.xxxi.3,  and  the  Elamites,  ia.xxU.6, 
were  celebrated  as  archers. 

The  Scythian  and  Parthian  bows,  and  generally  those 
of  the  ancient  cavalry,  were  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  C : 
those  of  the  Greeks  had  a  double  curvature,  and 
were  composed  of  two  circular  pieces,  often  made  of 
horn  {Kipaif  comu),  united  in  the  middle. 

4.  The  Sling  (y^,   c<^d6yrji). — This  weapon  was 

in  common  use  among  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and 
Hebrews;  and  afterwards  the  light-armed  tioops  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  consisted,  in  great  part, 
of  sllngers.  The  sling  was  made  sometimes  of  leather, 
and  sometimes  of  a  doubled  rope,  with  a  broad  thong 
in  the  middle  to  receive  the  stone.  It  had  a  loop  at 
one  end,  by  which  it  was  firmly  fixed  to  the  hand, 
the  other  extremity  escaping  from  the  grasp  as  the 
stone  was  thrown.  As  a  supply  of  missiles,  the  Egyp- 
tians carried  a  bag  of  round  stones  hanging  over  the 
shoulder ;  while,  on  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  a  heap 
of  pebbles,  ready  for  use.  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  slinger. 


have  arisen  from  their  not  having  been  permitted,  when 
children,  to  taste  their  food,  until  they  had  dislodged  it 
from  a  beam  with  the  sling. 


183]       Rouiiui  Slinger.-  Column  of  Antoninus. 

6.  The  Battle-axe  and  Mace. — Allusions  to  these 
weapons  have  been  supposed  to  occur  in  Ps.  xxxv.  3 
bliO*  ffdyapts,  Herwl.  4,  70),   Prov.  xxv.  18  (»*SC| 

LXX.  pdraXw),  and  Ps.  ii.  9.  But  to  what  extent 
they  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  is  uncertain. 
The  Egyptian  battle-axe  occurs  frequently  on  the  sculp- 
tures. It  was  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  and  with  a  single  blade;  no  instance  being 
found  of  a  double  axe,  resembling  the  bipennis  of  the 
Romans.  The  blade  was  secured  by  bronze  pins,  and  the 
handle  bound  in  that  part  with  thongs,  to  prevent  the 
wood  from  splitting.  The  soldier,  on  a  march,  either 
held  it  in  his  hand,  or  suspended  it  on  his  back,  with 
the  blade  downwanls.  In  shape  the  blade  resembled 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  divided  at  the  back  into  two 
smaller  segments,  whose  three  points  were  fastened  to 
the  handle  with  metal  pins.  It  was  of  bronze,  and  some- 
times of  steel ;  and  the  length  of  the  handle  was  double 
that  of  the  blade,  and  sometimes  even  more. 


[81.]       Assyrian  Slinger. 

The  illustration,  No.  83,  represents  a  Roman  soldier  i 
in  the  act  of  slinging ;  he  has  a  provision  of  stones  in 
the  fold  of  his  pallium  or  cloak.  < 

Besides  stones,  plummets  of  lead,  in  shape  like  an  | 
acorn,  were  thrown  from  slings,  and  could  be  sent  to  a  I 
distance  of  600  feet.  The  Hebrew  light-armed  troops  . 
commonly  used  slings,  2Kl.iii.26;  it  was  the  favourite  ! 
weapon  of  the  Benjamites,  who  could  sling  equally  well  | 
with  either  hand,  Ju.  xx.  16.  Shepherds  used  it  to  , 
drive  off  beasts,  i  Sa.  xtII.  4o;  and  with  what  precision  the  I 
stone  could  be  cast,  appears  from  the  encounter  of  I 
David  with  the  giant. 

The  sling  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  early  Greeks :  at  least  no  mention  of  it  occuib  in 
the  Iliad.  Afterwards  the  Acamanians,  and  then  the 
Achieans,  attained  the  greatest  expertness  in  managing 
it ;  but  of  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  the  natives  of 
the  Balearic  Isles  (Majorca  and  Minorca)  enjoyed  the 
greatest  celebrity  as  slingera.     Their  skill  is  said  to 


[84.]       Egyptian  Battle-axes.  Maces,  and  Club.— Wilkinson. 

I,  >,  BaUlenxe*.        a.  Polr-az«.       <.  Mar««.       S,  Curved  Qab. 

The  Egyptian  pole-axe  was  about  three  feet  in 
length,  with  a  large  metal  ball,  to  which  the  blade  was 
fixed.     It  is  usually  seen  in  the  hand  of  chiefs. 

The  mace  was  similar  to  the  pole-axe,  but  without  a 
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bbwle.  It  was  of  wood,  bound  with  bronze,  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  furnished  with  an  angular 
piece  of  metal  projecting  from  the  handle,  which  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  guard.  Another  kind  of  mace, 
of  frequent  oocurrence  on  the  sculptures,  had  no  ball ; 
and  though  not  so  formidable,  must  have  been  a  more 
manageable  weapon  than  the  former.  These  maces 
were  borne  by  the  heavy- armed  infantry;  and  each 
charioteer  was  furnished  with  one  or  more,  which  he 
carried  in  a  case  attached,  with  the  quiver,  to  the  side 
of  his  car. 

On  the  monuments  is  sometimes  seen  a  curved  stick 
(now  called  by  the  Arabs  lissatif  i.e.  tongue),  which 
was  probably  used  both  as  a  missile,  and  as  a  club  in 
dose  combat.  It  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  made  of  a  hard  wood  resembling  thorn 
(Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt,  i.  c.  3). 

The  Chaldaic  battle-axes  (K'jisinp)  are  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlvi.  22. 

At  an  early  period  royal  armouries  (p*Sd  'na)  ap- 
pear established.     See  2  kl  xx.  13.  " j.     " '    , 

AR'NON  [riuhirujj  roaring]^  a  torrent-stream,  which 
anciently  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Moabite, 
and  the  southern  of  the  Amorite  territory,  Nu.  xxi.  U; 
xx:i.36;  Do  1L24,30,«::.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  near  Katrane,  and  flows  by  a  circuitous  route 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  rocky,  and 
its  course  lies  sometimes  through  narrow  and  precipi- 
tous ravines.  In  summer  it  becomes  nearly  dried  up, 
but  in  winter  forms  often,  what  its  name  imports,  and 
what  many  large  blocks  along  its  course  tossed  con- 
siderably above  the  proper  channel  clearly  evince  it  to 
be,  a  nishhig  torrent.  The  modem  name  of  the  wady 
is  Modjeb  or  M6jib.  Descriptions  are  given  of  it  in 
the  Ti-aveli  of  Burckhardt,  and  of  Irby  and  Mangles. 

AR'OER  [naked  or  needy],  the  name  of  several  towns 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  1.  The  first  is  one  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Amon,  and  is  mentioned  among  the 
cities  taken  from  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and 
afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  D0.li.3a; 
J'i«.  zili.  16.  It  stood,  however,  clo^se  on  the  border 
of  Moab,  and  in  Jeremiah,  ch.  xiviti.  19,  is  brought  into 
notice  in  connection  with  the  desolations  of  that  coun- 
try. But  it  is  not  expressly  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  territory  of  Moab.  2.  A  town  of  this  name  U 
connected  with  the  tribe  of  Gad,  as  one  of  several 
towns  built  by  that  tril^e  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
Su.  xxxii.  M.  In  Jos.  xiii.  25,  it  is  described  as  being 
**  before  Kabbah,"  meaning,  probably,  that  it  lay  on 
the  roarl  from  Palestine  to  Rabbah,  or  somewhat  to  the 
west  of  it.  Nothing  besides  is  known  of  it.  3.  There 
was  also  an  Amon  in  the  south  of  the  tril)e  of  Judah, 
one  of  the  plxvces  to  which  David  sent  portions  after  liis 
victory  over  the  Amalekites  at  Ziklag,  1  Sa.  xxx  28.  It 
u  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  have  been  situated  in 
a  brosid  wady,  bearing  the  name  of  *Ar/lrah,  about 
20  geograpliical  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron.  He 
found  there  remains  of  old  foundations,  and  various 
pits,  apparently  dug  for  the  reception  of  water. 

ARTAD,  or  ARPH  AD,  a  Syrian  city,  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamath,  with  which  it  is  always 
associated  in  Scripture  as  having  alike  fallen  under 
the  stroke  of  Sennacherib,  s  Kl.  x%-iii.  34;  is.  x.  O;  xxxtI.  iQ. 
Various  places,  more  or  less  known,  have  l)een  fixed 
upon  by  different  writers  as  probably  the  same  with  it, 
but  certainty  has  not  yet  been  gaine<J. 


ARPHAX'AD  [meaning  uncertain],  son  of  Shem, 
bom  two  years  after  the  flood;  he  was  the  father  of 
Salah,  and  lived  till  he  was  438  years  old.  Josephus 
represents  him  as  the  stem-father  of  the  Chaldeans 
{A  nt.  i.  6,  4),  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  favoured 
by  the  etymology  of  the  compoimd  word  arpa-heshad, 
probably  Chaldee- boundary.  (See  Gresenius,  Lex.,  and 
Bochart,  PkcUeg.  ii.  4.) 

ARROW.    See  Arms. 

ARTAXER'XES,  in  Hebrew  Artachshast,  and 
Artachshasut.!,  Ezr.  !▼.  7, 8;  yII.  7;  other  variations  are 
those  of  the  Armenian,  Arta8ki}\  and  of  the  Persian, 
Artachiketz.  It  is  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  two 
words  signifying  strony  and  king,  which  nearly  accords 
with  the  explanation  of  Herodotus  (1.  vi.  98),  who 
makes  it  "great  warrior."  The  name,  which  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sort  of  title,  seems  beyond  doubt 
to  have  been  applied  in  Scripture  to  more  persons  than 
one,  though  commentators  are  not  altogether  agreed  as 
to  the  kings  meant  on  the  diflerent  occasions  on  which 
it  is  employed.  The  first  Artaxerxes,  mentioned  in 
Ezra  iv.  cxmnot,  as  Josephus  imagined  {Ant.  id.  2,  1), 
be  Cambyses,  but  must  rather  be  the  pseudo-Smerdis, 
who  for  a  short  time  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  who  was  succeeded  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  B.C.  522. 
In  Ezra  also,  ch.  iv.  21,  Darius  appears  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Artaxerxes  pre\'iously  mentioned.  It 
was  during  the  time  of  that  monarch,  that  the  opera- 
tions coimected  with  the  building  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  were  most  completely  suspended;  which  per- 
fectly accords  with  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  time 
of  the  usurpation  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  as  the  disorder 
and  feebleness  at  the  centre  could  scarcely  fail  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  provinces.  The  supposition  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  an  Ahasuerus 
(Ahashverosh)  in  verse  6,  who  appears  to  have  come 
lx;tween  Cyrus  and  the  Artaxerxes  mentioned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  chapter.  But  the  Artaxerxes  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  vii.  1,  in  the  seventh  year  of  whose 
reign  Ezra  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  a  second  com- 
pany of  Israelites,  must  have  been  a  different  person. 
In  all  probability  this  was  the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
of  the  Greeks,  the  same  who  is  al.so  called  Artaxerxes 
in  the  book  of  Kehemiah.  He  ascended  the  throne 
in  B.C.  4(54.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  with  Xerxes ;  but  as  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  this  monarch  to  be  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Ezra  iv.  6,  it  is  not  prolmble  that  he  should  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  book  under  two  such  different 
names.  But  as  this  part  of  sacred  history  is  very  frag- 
mentary, and  has  nothing  in  common  with  what  re- 
mains of  the  profane  history  of  the  period,  as  it  is  also 
without  any  distinct  specification  of  dates,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attain  to  more  than  a  probable  opinion  as  to 
the  precise  persons  indicated  by  the  several  names; 
and  there  will  always,  perhaps,  be  some  room  for  dif- 
ference of  o])inion  on  the  subject.  The  later  authorities, 
Winer,  Bertheau,  Gesenius,  Bertholdt,  &c.,  make  out 
the  correspondence  in  the  manner  briefly  given  above. 

ARTEMAS,  the  name  of  a  Christian,  whom  St. 
Paul  had  some  thoughts  of  sending  to  Crete,  when 
Titus  was  lal)ouring  as  an  evangelist  in  the  island,  Tit. 
m.  12;  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

ARU'MAH,  a  town  near  Shechem,  at  which  Abime- 
lech  encamped,  Ja.  ix.  41.   Nothing  further  is  known  of  it. 

AR'VAI)  [probably  wandering- place ,  or  place  for 
fugitives],  the  Aradus  of  the  Greeks— an  island,  with  a 
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town  on  it  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  of  Phcenicia, 
and  accoTding  to  Strabo  originally  occupied,  and  the 
town  built,  by  Sidonian  fugitives  (xvi.  2,  §  13,  14). 
The  island  was  little  more  than  a  rock,  of  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  with  steep  sides,  and  with  lofty  houses 
erected  on  it.  Antaradus,  on  the  opposite  coast,  also 
belonged  to  it.  It  is  referred  to  in  £ze.  xxvii.  8,  11 ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
Phoenicians.  They  would  seem  for  a  time  to  have  had 
a  king  of  their  own  (Arrian,  Alex.  ii.  90) ;  and  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  they  formed  so  considerable 
a  state,  that  the  Roman  consul  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing made  known  to  them  the  alliance  entered  into 
with  Simon  Maccabeus,  i  Mac  xt.  23.  Its  modem  name 
is  Ruadf  and  from  the  good  anchorage  it  affords  on  the 
side  toward  the  mainland,  it  is  still  frequented.  The 
inhabitants,  who  number  near  1000,  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  pilots,  shipbuilders,  and  sailors.  A  good 
many  of  the  coasting  vessels  are  built  there. 

A'SA  [kealingf  or  physician],  the  name  of  the  son 
and  successor  of  Abijah,  and  the  third  king  of  Judah, 
after  the  separation  from  Israel,  iKi.xT.i  2Ch.xTt  He 
reigned  forty- one  years,  the  commencement  of  which 
is  variously  assigned  to  955,  958,  965  B.o.  In  1  Ki. 
XV.  10,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  same  mother  as  his 
father  (ver.  2),  namely,  Maachah,  the  daughter  of 
Abishalom.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  grand- 
mother is  there  meant,  and  that  she  is  designated  his 
mother,  because,  being  himself  a  comparative  youth 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  she  was  assumed  as  the 
Otbirahf  or  reigning  queen,  the  queen-mother  in  this 
case,  who  was  to  have  a  recognized  place  of  honour  and 
influence  aroimd  the  throne.  But  this  arrangement 
did  not  continue  long;  for  Asa  proved  to  be  of  a  better 
spirit  in  religion  than  those  who  immediately  preceded 
him  on  the  throne  of  Judah ;  and  setting  his  heart  on 
the  removal  of  the  badges  and  instruments  of  idolatry 
out  of  the  land,  he  also  removed  Maachah  from  the 
place  he  had  at  first  assigned  her  in  the  kingdom,  be- 
cause she  had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove  (or,  as  it  should 
rather  be,  to  Ashera,  the  Sidonian  Venus,  iKi.xT.13). 
This  idol  Asa  caused  to  be  cut  down,  and  burned 
beside  the  brook  Kidron.  Other  reformationB  were 
carried  forward  by  Asa,  and  all  the  more  flagrant 
abuses  rectified,  only,  it  is  said  in  1  Ki.  zv.  14,  the 
high  places  were  not  removed;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  2  Ch.  xiv.  2,  the  high  places  are  among  the 
things  mentioned  03  having  been  taken  away.  The 
same  apparent  contradiction  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Jehoshaphat,  oompara  SClLxvli.  0  and  xx.  33.  And  the 
most  natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the  high 
places  were  of  two  sorts — one  kind  impropriated  to  the 
worship  of  false  deities  (hence  sometimes  connected 
with  ^e  Ashera  images,  as  at  2  Ch.  xvii.  6),  which 
would  be  abolished  along  with  the  grosser  fonns  of 
idolatry;  and  another  in  which  the  worship  was 
avowedly  paid  to  Jehovah.  The  latter,  as  only  an 
irregularity  in  form  (though  one  that  was  very  apt  to 
degenerate  into  mora  serious  error),  might  be  tolerated, 
at  least  for  a  time,  even  in  a  reforming  age ;  and  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Asa.  The 
high  places  were  removed  in  so  far  as  they  had  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  false  gods ;  but  they  were 
allowed  to  continue  as  convenient  meeting-places,  where 
the  people  had  been  wont  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  homage  to  Jehovah — their  zeal  not  being  yet 


strong  enough  to  carry  them  as  often  as  they  should 
have  gone  to  Jerusalem.  Asa  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign, 
which  were  years  of  external  peace,  in  the  prosecution 
of  those  religious  reforms ;  but  in  the  eleventh  year  a 
formidable  adversary  appeared  in  the  person  of  Zerah, 
the  £thiopian,  who  came  against  him,  it  is  said,  "  with 
an  army  of  a  thousand  thousand,  and  three  hundred 
chariots,"  8  Ch.  xlr.  9.  It  seems  to  have  been  simply  a 
marauding  expedition ;  for  no  reason  is  mooted  in  con- 
nection with  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries 
to  warrant  such  a  hostile  invasion.  But  it  was  de- 
feated of  its  object;  for  Asa  and  his  people,  without 
neglecting  militaiy  preparations,  cast  themselves  on  the 
divine  protection,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  enemy.  This  gratifying  result  was  blessed  to  the 
further  spread  of  godliness  at  home;  for,  seeing  that 
God  was  with  them,  Asa  and  the  more  faithful  portion 
of  the  people  devoted  themselves  anew  to  the  work  of 
reformation,  to  which  they  were  also  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  the  address  of  Azariah  the  prophet,  on 
their  return  from  the  conflict,  2ch.xT.1-8.  They  were 
now  joined  by  many  out  of  the  other  tribes,  who  along 
with  the  people  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  kept  a  grand 
festival  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Asa. 

The  festival  now  mentioned  was  probably,  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  the  crowning  period  of  Asa's  reign ; 
at  least,  after  this,  partial  defections  b^in  to  appear, 
which  grow  at  length  into  manifestly  improper  courses. 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  anxious  to  impose  a  check  on 
the  influx  of  people  to  it  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Israel,  set  about  fortifying  Ramah,  which  lay  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  commanded  the  main  road  in 
that  direction.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  2Ch.xTi.i;  but  as 
Baasha  began  to  reign  in  the  third,  and  died  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa^s  government,  1  Kl.  xt.  28,  S3, 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  period  assigned  for 
the  fortif3ring  of  Ramah;  or,  perhaps,  the  thirty-six 
years  mentioned  must  be  understood,  not  of  the  reign 
of  Asa,  but  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  over  which  he  reigned.  Such  is  the  view  taken 
by  some  commentators,  which,  at  all  events,  brings  the 
circumstance  to  much  about  the  time  when  it  must 
have  taken  place,  namely,  to  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth year  of  Asa's  reign.  What  we  have  chiefly  to 
notice,  however,  in  connection  with  it,  is  the  question- 
able policy  of  Asa  to  counterwork  the  hostile  attempt 
of  Baasha.  He  entered  into  a  league  with  Ben-hadad 
of  Syria,  and  prompted  him  with  gifts  of  money  to 
make  war  upon  IsraeL  This  had  the  desired  effect  of 
compelling  Baasha  to  desist  from  the  fortification  of 
Ramah ;  but  it  indicated  a  misgiving  of  heart  in  Asa 
himself,  in  respect  to  the  great  source  of  strength  and 
hope,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  solemn  rebuke  of 
heaven.  The  rebuke  was  administered  by  the  mouth 
of  Hanani  the  prophet,  who  charged  him  with  having 
exhibited  a  spirit  of  distrust  toward  God,  and  unduly 
relied  on  the  king  of  Israel ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  declared,  there  might  certainly  be  looked  for  the 
occurrence  of  future  wars,  though  none  such  have  been 
expressly  recorded.  Asa  was  irritated,  not  humbled, 
by  the  rebuke,  thus  administered  to  him ;  he  even  so  far 
departed  from  the  better  spirit  that  had  animated  his 
earlier  years,  as  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  prophet, 
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aad  cut  him  into  prison,  8Cb.xTi.io.  This,  it  may  be 
hoped,  was  only  a  temporary  outburst  of  unsanctified 
passion.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Asa 
ever  properly  recovered  his  lost  ground ;  and  his  case 
must  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  who,  though 
they  may  not  wholly  depart  from  the  faith,  yet  have 
their  strength  weakened  in  the  way,  and  end  their  spi- 
ritual course  very  differently  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  begun.  For  Asa,  we  are  informed,  acted  op- 
pressively to  others,  as  well  as  to  Hanani ;  and  in  his 
hitter  days,  when  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  his  feet,  he 
gave  way  again  to  the  same  distrustful  spirit,  for  which 
he  had  been  rebuked  by  the  prophet ;  he  sought  to  the 
physicians)  but  not  to  the  Lord.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  mka  more  distinguished  for  the  soundness  of 
his  understanding  in  spiritual  things,  than  for  the  liveli- 
ness or  vigour  of  his  faith.  He  clearly  perceived  the 
sin  and  folly  of  idolatry,  and  so  far  as  concerned  the  re- 
moval of  its  abominations,  his  measures  were  promptly 
taken  and  resolutely  pursued.  But  in  the  steadfast 
and  onward  prosecution  of  the  good  his  heart  faltered, 
and  when  the  work  of  external  reform  was  accom- 
plished, it  seemed  as  if  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  for 
God;  consequently  he  retrograded  rather  than  ad- 
vanced; and  only  on  the  negative  side  fulfilled  the 
covenant  into  which  he  entered  along  with  his  people, 
"  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  with  all  their 
heart,  and  all  their  soul,"  2ch.xv.12.  It  was  a  marked 
and  mournful  failing,  but  one  that  unfortunately  has 
too  many  exemplifications  in  every  age  of  the  church. 

AS'AHEL  [made  of  God],  nephew  of  David,  and 
brother  of  Joab  and  Abishid.  His  chief  peculiarity 
was  his  swiftness  of  foot,  which  proltably  saved  him  in 
many  an  encounter,  but  at  last  cost  him  his  life ;  for  in 
his  hot  pursuit  after  Abner,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
thrust  through  by  the  spear  of  the  flying  but  still 
valiant  chief,  2  Sa.  u.     {See  Abneb.) 

AS' APR  [oMembler  or  collector].  1.  A  Levite,  and  son 
of  Barachias,  iCh.Ti.39;  xT.ir.  In  2  Ch.  xxix.  30  he  is 
designated  a  seer,  whose  effusions,  along  with  those  of 
David,  were  adapted  to  the  celebration  of  God's  praise 
in  song.  This  no  doubt  refers  to  certain  of  the  psalms 
as  the  composition  of  Asaph.  Twelve  of  these  bear 
his  name — Psahn  1.,  and  aU  from  Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxiii.  in- 
dusive.  It  is  therefore  to  rate  the  place  and  caUing  of 
Asaph  too  low  to  characterize  him  as  simply  an  eminent 
musician,  and  on  this  account  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  choral  services  instituted  by  David  in  connection 
with  the  tabernacle-worship.  He  had  qualifications  of 
a  higher  kind  for  such  a  service,  being  one  to  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  gave  grace  to  indite  sacred  songs,  as  well 
as  to  direct  and  regulate  the  chanting  of  such  songs  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Even  of  his  sons,  who 
inherited  a  portion  of  his  spirit,  along  with  those  of 
Heman  and  Jeduthun,  it  is  said  that  they  "  were  sepa- 
rated by  David  to  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries, 
and  with  cymbals,"  1  Ch.  xxv.  1,  indicating  the  important 
nature  of  the  work  given  them  to  do,  and  the  high 
position  of  the  persons  appointed  to  perform  it.  The 
separation  of  the  Asaph  family  for  this  work  seems  to 
have  been  perpetuated  for  many  generations  (for  we 
read  of  them  stUl  in  Ezr.  ii.  41 ;  Ne.  vii.  44),  though, 
doubtless,  it  was  the  official  charge  only  in  connection 
with  the  choral  services  of  the  temple,  not  the  higher 
endowments  bestowed  at  first  on  the  family,  that  is  to 
be  understood  as  thus  descending  to  a  late  posterity. — 
2.  Beside  the  Asaph  of  David's  time,  there  was  one  a 


recorder  to  King  Hezekiah,  2KLxTiii.i8,  and  another  a 
keeper  of  the  royal  forests  under  Artaxerxes,  Ne.  u.  & 

AS'CALON.    See  Askelon. 

AS'ENATH,  an  Egyptian  term,  and  the  nam%  of 
the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On,  who  became 
the  spouse  of  Joseph.  {See  Joseph.)  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  latter  part  of  the  name  is  that  of  the 
goddess  NeUh,  the  Minerva  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the 
compound  term  is  by  Gesenius  conceived  to  mean,  she 
who  is  of  Neith.  Jablonski  interpreted  it  to  mean 
worshipper  of  Neith.  In  such  a  matter,  certainty  is 
unattainable. 

ASH.  In  the  derisive  description  of  the  idol- maker, 
Is.  xliT.  14,  we  are  told — 

"  He  heweth  him  down  cedon, 
He  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak, 
Wliich  he  atrengtiieneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the 

foreat ; 
He  plantcth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it." 

The  Hebrew  is  nk  (oren),  which  probably  suggested  to 

translators  the  Latin  ornus;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  either  the  manna -ash  {Ornus  europcea),  or  our 
own  noble  ash  tree  {Fraxinus  excelsior),  is  a  native  of 
Palestine.  Martin  Luther  translates  it  cedar,  the 
Dutch  version  elm  (olmboom),  and  the  oldest  of  all, 
the  Septuagint,  pine  (irirus),  which,  as  usual,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vulgate  {pinua).  [j.  h.] 

ASH  DOD  [fortified  pluce,  ccLstle],  the  Azotus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  modem  name  Esdud,  iMac.iT.i6; 
Ac.  riii.  40;  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  sea-coast, 
about  mid -way  between  Gaza  and  Joppa,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  their  five  states,  Jo8.xiU.S;  iS&.Ti.ir. 
lu  the  original  division  of  Palestine  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  Ashdod  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Jos.  XT.  47;  but  it  remained  for  many  generations  in  the 
hands  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  It  was  there  that 
the  ark  of  God  was  dishonoured  by  being  carried  as  a 
trophy  into  the  temple  of  a  heathen  deity ;  but  there 
also  that  the  superior  might  and  glory  of  the  Grod  of 
Israel  became  manifest  in  the  prostration  of  Dagon's 
image  in  the  temple,  iSa.  t.  4.  When  the  Philistines 
generally  were  subdued  by  the  Israelites,  this  town 
must  also  have  been  subject  to  their  sway;  but  we 
read  of  no  special  acts  of  violence  or  marks  of  subjuga* 
tion  being  inflicted  upon  it  till  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
who  "  broke  down  the  wall  of  Ashdod  and  built  cities 
about  it,"  2Ch.xxTi.6.  Even  this  did  not  prove  moro 
than  a  temporaxy  humiliation ;  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  it  withstood  for  twenty-nine  years  the  force 
of  Egypt,  the  longest  siege  on  record,  though  at  last  it 
was  taken  by  Psammeticus  about  B.C.  630 ;  and  when, 
more  than  a  centuiy  later  still,  the  Jews  returned  from 
Babylon,  the  population  of  Ashdod  was  in  so  flourish- 
ing a  condition,  that  the  women  of  the  place  became  a 
snare  to  them,  and  for  taking  wives  from  Ashdod  they 
incurred  the  severe  reproof  of  Nehemiah,  Ne.xiii.i3,24. 
To  have  been  able  to  survive  such  changes  and  assaults, 
proves  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength,  and 
well  situated  as  to  the  general  sources  of  prosperity 
and  greatness.  But  its  decay  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  prophets  gave  clear  intimations  of  its  ulti- 
mate ruin,  Je.  xxT. 20;  Am. i. 8,  Ac.;  and  in  the  wars  of  the 
Maccabees  it  sufiered  so  severely  that  even  then  the 
predictions  appear  to  have  been  in  good  measure  ful- 
filled, 1  Mac,  T.  08;  X.  77,  seq.;  xi.  4.  In  the  gospel  age,  how- 
ever, it  was  still  a  place  of  some  note,  and  was  bestowed 
by  Augustus  as  a  gift  on  Salome  (Joseph,  xvii.  13,  5). 
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It  was  among  the  places  visited  by  Philip  the  evan- 
gelist, Ac.  viii.  4o;  and  became  at  an  early  period  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  churcli.  A  bishop  from  Azotus 
wos'present  at  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon,  also 
at  those  of  Seleucia  and  Jerusalem.  But  this  is  no 
proof  of  any  great  importance  having  at  the  time  be- 
longed to  the  place  in  a  political  respect.  From  the 
dawn  of  European  civilization,  it  has  been  known  only 
as  an  Arab  village,  situated  on  a  grassy  hill,  and  pos- 
sessing in  its  environs  the  remains  of  former  greatness. 
So  it  is  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  who  detected 
among  the  ruins  broken  arches  and  fragments  of  marble 
pillars. 

ASH'ER  [happy,  fortunate],  the  son  of  Jacob  by 
Zilpah,  the  handmaid  of  Leah,  6e.  xxx.  13,  and  the  patri- 
archal head  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  bless- 
ings pronounced,  first  by  Jacob,  and  afterwards  by 
Moses,  upon  this  tribe,  consist  chiefly  of  a  play  on  the 
import  of  the  name  Asher,  and  an  indication  that  the 
reality  should  correspond  with  the  liappy  omen  implied 
in  it :  there  should  belong  to  the  tribe  a  rich  portion 
and  a  numerous  oflspring,  G«.  xUx.  20;  Do.  xxxill.  24.  The 
tribe  soon  began  to  realize  this  description ;  for,  though 
Asher  himself  had  only  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
who  became  the  heads  of  so  many  families,  Nu.  xxri. 
44-16,  yet  by  the  time  of  the  depsurture  from  Egypt, 
they  were  41,500  strong,  and  at  the  numbering  toward 
the  close  of  the  wilderness  sojourn,  they  ranked  the 
fifth  of  the  tribes  in  multitude — ^having  53,400  full- 
grown  men,  Ter.47.  On  the  division  of  the  Promised 
Land,  their  portion  was  assigned  them  in  one  of  the 
moat  fertile  regions,  stretching  along  the  sea-coast  be- 
tween Carmel  and  Lebanon,  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  territories  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali.  The  in- 
heritance, however,  was  but  partially  conquered  at  the 
first,  Ju- 1. 31, 32;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  never 
by  any  means  fully  possessed,  especially  on  the  northern 
side,  which  stretched  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Zido- 
nians.  There  seems  no  proper  ground  for  excluding, 
with  Kitto,  the  district  proper  of  Zidon  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  Asher ;  the  passage,  in  particular,  of  Jos.  xix. 
25,  seq.,  seems  plainly  to  favour  the  common  view.  In 
a  moral  aspect  the  proximity  of  Asher  to  the  idolatrous 
and  dissolute  superstition  of  the  Zidonians  must  have 
been  anything  but  favourable  to  their  spiritual  health ; 
and  as  some  of  the  worst  abominations  that  flowed  in 
upon  the  covenant-people  had  their  origin  in  that  quar- 
ter, we  may  weU  conceive  that  the  Asherites,  who  were 
the  nearest  to  the  region  of  pollution,  were  also  among 
the  first  to  fall  under  its  corrupting  influence ;  the  more 
so,  as  the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  which  their  ter- 
ritory yielded  in  such  abundance,  must  naturally  have 
led  them  to  cultivate  a  close  conmiercial  intercourse 
with  the  populous  but  non-agricultural  districts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  Accordingly,  the  Asherites  never  appear 
taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  religious  struggles  of 
their  countiy;  the  great  deliverances  all  came  from 
other  quarters. 

ASHES  have  a  considerable  place  in  the  symbolical 
and  descriptive  imagery  of  Scripture,  and  usually  in  a 
somewhat  difierent  way  from  what  the  usages  of  mo- 
dem European  society  would  naturally  suggest.  The 
custom  of  burning  a  taken  city  has  been  common  in 
all  ages;  and  so  to  reduce  a  place  or  country  to  ashes, 
is  a  general  and  well-understood  expression  everywhere 
for  effecting  a  complete  destruction,  or  producing  a 
total  desolation.     Thus,  also  in  2  Pe.  ii.  6,   "  turning 


the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  into  ashes,"  Eze. 
xxviii.  18.  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  figurative  em- 
ployment of  the  term  in  Scripture  is  derived  from  the 
practice,  which  from  the  earliest  times  prevailed  in  the 
East,  of  sitting  down  among  ashes,  or  covering  one*B 
self  with  ashes,  aa  a  symbol  of  grief  and  mourning. 
Thus  Job  in  the  time  of  his  calamity  sat  down  among  the 
ashes;  and  when  expressing  at  the  dose  the  pungency 
of  his  oontrition  for  past  sins  and  shortcomings,  he  said 
**  he  repented  in  dust  and  ashes,"  ch.  u.  8; xiiL  0.  A  great 
variety  of  allusions  have  reference  to  this  custom, 
Eb.  It.  1;  u.  iviiL  6;  ixi.  3;  Jo.  t1.  26;  Mat.  xi.  21,  te.  Sometimes  the 
image  is  carried  a  little  further,  and  persons  are  spoken 
of  as  eating  ashes,  turning  them  not  only  into  a  sort  of 
attire,  but  even  into  an  article  of  food,  Ps.  ciL  9;  Is.  xliv.  20* 
It  is  the  deepest  misery  and  degradation  that  is  meant 
thereby  to  be  expressed.  These  are  the  more  peculiar 
aUusions  of  this  sort  in  Scripture;  but  occasionally  also 
reference  is  made  to  the  light  and  comparatively  worth- 
less nature  of  ashes — especially  of  such  ashes  as  form 
the  refuse  of  wood — which  may  be  driven  about  by  the 
wind,  or  heedlessly  trodden  upon  by  the  foot  of  man. 
In  this  respect  Abraham  spoke  of  himself  as  **  dust  and 
ashes,"  and  the  wicked  are  repi:e8ented  as  "ashes 
under  the  soles  of  the  feet"  to  the  righteous.  Go.  xrUi  27. 

Mai.  ir.  3. 

ASHIMA,  the  name  of  a  divinity  worshipped  by 
the  people  of  Hamath,  and  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  2Ki.xrii.3o.  Some  of 
the  rabbinical  Jews  report  that  the  deity  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  a  goat,  and  a  goat  without 
wool.  If  so — for  the  tradition  cannot  be  relied  on 
with  any  certainty — it  was  probably  one  of  the  wide- 
spread forms  of  the  Pan  worship  of  heathen  antiquity. 
Various  other  conjectures  have  been  thrown  out,  on 
which  it  is  needless  to  enter,  as  none  of  them  have 
been  established. 

ASH'KENAZ,  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of  Gomer, 
and  grandson  of  Japhet,  Go.  x.  3.  In  Je.  li.  27,  it  is 
coupled  with  Ararat  and  Minni,  apparently  as  the 
name  of  a  province  and  people  somewhere  about  Ar- 
menia. The  modem  Jews  have  identified  it  with  Ger- 
many, but  this  is  universally  regarded  as  an  entirely 
erroneous  application  of  the  term. 

ASHTENAZ,  chief  of  the  Babylonian  eunuchs,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  charge  of  Daniel  and  his 
companions,  Da. is, 7. 

ASHTAROTH,  or  AS'TAROTH,  one  of  the  ancient 
towns  in  the  district  of  Bashan,  and  one  of  the  seats  of 
Og,  the  king  of  that  region  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  He  is  said  to  have  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth, 
and  at  Edrei,  Do.  1. 4 ;  Jos.  ix.  lO;  xii.  4.  In  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  land  it  fell  to  the  half -tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  and  was  made  a  Levitical  city  by  being  given  to 
the  Gershonites,  Jos  xiii.  31 ;  1  Ch.  vi.  71.  The  name  was  in 
aU  probability  derived  from  the  female  deity  that  from 
remote  times  usurped  so  much  of  the  worship  which 
prevailed  in  the  Syrian  portions  of  Asia.  (See  Ashto- 
RETH.)  The  place  is  reported  by  Jerome  to  have  stood 
about  six  miles  from  Edrei;  but  the  site  has  not  been 
identified  in  mo<lem  times. 

ASHTAROTH-KARNAIM,  or  Ashtaroth  of  the 
Two  Horns,  the  Homed,  mentioned  in  Ge.  xiv.  6,  as  one 
of  the  cities  occupied  by  the  Rephaim,  and  smitten  by 
Chederlaomer  and  his  host,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  same  place  as  that  simply  called  Ashtaroth.  The 
name  Kamaim  was  probably  applied  to  it  from  the 
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identification  of  the  goddess  Ashtoreth  with  the  moon, 
or  from  the  ox- head  symbol  used  in  her  worship.  It  is 
also  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  in  Uter  histozy  was 
called  simply  Kamaim,  iMacv.  26,43  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xii.  8,  §  4,  &c.)     But  this  cannot  be  reckoned  certain. 

ASHTORETH,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Canaanitish 
nations  {A<rrapT7i  ^  fjuyumit  Sanchon.),  the  partner  of 
Baal,  with  whose  worship  that  of  Ashtoreth  was  fre- 
quently associated.  In  the  only  two  passages  in  which 
the  singular  form  of  the  name  appears  ia  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  i  KL  xL  &,  33,  and  2ia.  xxUi.  13,  it  is  followed  by  the 
title  "Grod  of  the  Zidonians,"  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  Zidon  was  one  of  the  principal  seats — probably  the 
principal  seat — of  her  worship  in  Canaan :  a  conclusion 
which  quite  accords  with  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  and  with  the  monumental  evidence 
furnished  by  the  inscriptions  which  still  survive  in  the 
Phoenician  tongue  (Gesenius,  Mon.  Pka'ti.  and  Thes.) 

[The  longest  and  most  important  of  tliese  inscrip- 
tions which  has  yet  been  brought  to  light,  is  that  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  a  Zi<lonian  king  called  Esmunazar, 
accidentally  discovered  at  Zidon  in  the  commencement 
of  1855.  The  inscription  records  the  building  of  a 
temple  for  the  worship  of  Astarte  by  the  king  and 
his  mother,  Am- Astarte  by  name,  who  was  herself  a 
priestess  of  the  goddess.  It  has  been  translated  by 
several  scholars.  The  translation  of  Riidiger  will  be 
found  in  the  ZeiUchnft  der  1).  M.  G,  ix.  647-659.] 

But  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth  was  by  no  means  con- 
fine^l  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Phoenicia.  We  have 
scriptural  evidence  that  it  extended  over  the  whole  of 
C-anaan.  For  we  find  it  prevailing  not  only  among  the 
Philistines  on  the  south-west,  i  Sa.  xxxi,  lo,  but  likewise 
in  the  region  east  of  Jordan,  where  it  must  have  taken 
firm  root  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  that  region  being  called  by  the  name  of  Aiihtoreth, 

Oe,  xir.  6;  Do.  1. 4:  Jos.  ix.  10;  xU.  4;  xili  12, 31;  1  Ch.  rt.  66;  xL  44.» 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  name  of  this 
city,  Ashtaroth  or  Ashteroth-Kamaim,  the  goddess- 
name  Ashtoreth  appears  not  in  its  singular  but  in  its 
plural  form.  This  is  true  likewise  of  the  goddess-name 
itself,  which  is  met  with  more  frequently  in  the  plural 
form  Ashtaroth  than  in  the  singular  form  Ashtoreth, 
conop.  Ju.  il.  13;  X.  6;  1  Sa.  vli.  3, 4;  xii.  10. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  this  form  must  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way  as  the  use  of  the  correspond- 
ing plural  form  Baalim,  with  which  it  is  so  frequently 
assc^iated.  Now,  that  the  plural  form  Baalim  does  not 
denote,  as  Gesenius  and  others  have  supposed,  imi^es 
or  other  material  symbols,  representative  of  the  presence 
and  attributes  of  Baal,  appears  from  the  distinction 
which  is  unifonnly  observed  between  the  Baalim  and 
the   hya.1    niaifD,    matzeboth  habaal,  the  images  or 

ptUars  of  Baal,  the  latter  of  which  only  is  found  in 
connection  with  verbs  which  necessarily  point  to  some 
material  object.     With  Baalim  we  find  connected  the 
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•  If  the  Athtar  (,jvAf )  **'  ^^^^  Himyaritic  inacriptions  be, 

88  has  been  with  mucli  probability  conjoctnred,  another  form 
of  the  iiAiue  Ashtoreth,  the  worship  of  that  godileas  must  have 
extended  iteelf  eren  to  the  most  aonthem  region  of  Arabia 
{ZiUp^rift  der  D.  M.  G.  x.  G'J).  It  ia  certain  that  it  waa  like- 
wise carried  westward,  along  the  shores  of  the  Me<literranean, 
by  the  Phooiician  colonists.  And  in  Assyria  we  And  in  gr(*at 
repute  "  our  lady"  lechtar,  who  waa  prol>ably  the  same  peraon, 
the  two  names  being  in  their  essential  elements  identical  (Raw- 
iJOMn's  Hfrodnltu,  i.  634-636X 
Vou  I. 


verbs  "  to  serve,  worship,  seek  to,  go  after,  go  a  whoring 
after,  put  away,"  &c.;  but  never  to  "set  up"  or  "cast 
down,"  to  "adorn  "  or  to  "break  in  pieces."  And  we 
find  the  same  distinction  observed  in  the  use  of  the 
corresponding  plural  Ashtaroth,  which  is  associated 
only  with  the  verbs  "serve"  and  "put  away." 

The  true  explanation  of  the  plural  forms  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  plural 
form  Elohim.  Tliey  describe  these  false  gods,  or  the 
powers  which  these  gods  represent  and  embody,  in  the 
wide  extent  of  their  influence,  and  the  varied  forms 
of  their  manifestation  (comp.  Movers,  Die  PhUnizier, 
vol.  i.  p.  172-1 75).  If  this  be  so,  we  have  in  the  prevail- 
ing use  of  the  form  Ashtaroth  another  evidence  of  the 
predominance  of  the  Ashtoreth  worship  among  the 
nations  of  Canaan.^ 

The  important  question  now  presents  itself.  What 
was  the  character  of  this  worship,  of  the  wide  preval- 
ence of  which  even  in  the  most  ancient  times  we  have 
so  decisive  evidence?  This  is  a  question  to  which  we 
are  unable  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  reply,  partly 
because  the  Hebrew  ^Scriptures  which  constitute  our 
principal  source  of  information,  being  originally  intended 
for  the  use  of  those  who  were  themselves  for  the  most 
part  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Ashtor- 
eth rites,  present  us  rather  with  general  statements 
than  with  any  detailed  account  of  these  rites,  and  partly 
because  of  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  notices  of 
this  subject  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  by  the  desire  of  these  writers  to 
connect  the  rites  of  the  Ashtoreth  worship  with  rites 
of  their  own,  which  seemed  to  them  to  have  a  similar 
origin  and  import,  though  the  resemblance  of  the  one 
to  the  other  was  by  no  means  perfect.  Still,  there  are 
certain  general  conclusions,  on  the  correctness  of  which 
we  may  rely  with  confidence. 

Tlie  first  passage  in  which  the  name  Ashtaroth,  as 
the  name  of  a  heathen  goddess,  appears  is  Ju.  ii.  13, 
where  we  are  told  how  the  Israelites  served  Jehovah 
all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  outlived  Joshua ;  but  on  their  death  "  there  arose 
another  generation  after  them  which  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel,  .... 
and  they  forsook  Jehovah  and  served  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth." Compare  with  this  Ju.  x.  6,  "And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  and 
served  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  and  the  gods  of  Syria, 
and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of  Moab,"  &c. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  among  the  multi- 
tude of  gods  worshipped  by  the  grossly  superstitious 
and  degraded  nations  of  Canaan  when  Israel  invadc<l 
and  conquered  their  land,  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  held 
the  first  place,  the  one  as  the  great  male  divinity, 
tlie  other  as  the  great  female  divinity.  This  worship 
of  the  gods  in  pairs,  as  male  and  female,  we  find 
very  widely  spread  over  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
And  it  probably  had  a  poetic  origin.  The  world  and 
its  multiform  changes  were  regarded  as  a  birth,  or  a 
succession  of  births,  in  which,  as  in  the  birth  of  a  living 


2  It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  author  of  the  books  of  Kinps 
seems  carefully  to  avoid  the  use  of  these  plural  foi-ms.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  the  siicred  writers  who  employs  the  singular  form 
of  the  name  Ashtoreth,  and  he  never  employs  tlie  plural  Ash- 
taroth, which  alone  appeal^  in  the  other  books  of  Scripture. 
So  in  his  references  to  the  worsliip  of  Baal,  we  find  the  singular 
form  of  the  name  introduced  more  than  tliirty  times,  the  plural 
fiirm  only  once  (1  Ki.  xviii.  Ifi), 
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being,  they  traoed  the  operation  of  a  twofold  generating 
power — an  active  and  passive,  a  male  and  female 
(Movers,  Die  Phimiiier,  i.  149). 

The  former  of  these  the  Canaanitish  nations  named 
Baal,  t.e.  the  lord  or  husband,  or  when  conceived  of 
rather  as  a  power  than  as  a  person,  Baalim  ;  the  latter 
received  the  name  Ashtoreth  or  Ashtaroth — a  name,  of 
the  origin  and  signification  of  which  no  probable  ac- 
count has  yet  been  given.  To  the  united  operation  of 
these  two  gods  or  powers  they  traced  all  the  evolutions 
of  nature  and  of  providence.  The  one  was  the  great  | 
father,  and  the  other  the  great  mother  of  all  To  these,  i 
therefore,  they  bowed  themselves  down  in  worship,  they 
offered  sacrifices,  they  made  prayers,  and  adopted 
whatever  means  might  seem  to  their  blinded  minds 
most  effectual  to  gain  their  favour. 

We  know  little  of  the  various  forms  under  which 
Ashtoreth  was  worshipped.  Eusebius  preserves  a  state-  i 
ment  by  the  Phoenician  historian  Sanchoniathon  that  i 
her  images  had  the  head  of  an  ox;  whence  perhaps  the  i 
name  Ashtaroth- Kamaim,  i.e.  Ashtaroth  of  the  Horns. 
This  was  probably  one  of  many  forms,  by  which  the  ; 
imagination  sought  to  give  visible  expression  to  the 
qualities  and  powers  supposed  to  reside  in  the  divinity. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  concep- 
tion which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  supentition,  that  the 
rites  by  which  these  divinities  were  worshipped  should 
frequently  have  been  of  a  most  gross  and  lascivious  de- 
scription. This  we  know  was  the  case,  even  at  the 
earliest  period.  No  sooner  had  Israel  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan,  than  we  find  them  seduced  and  entangled  by 
the  lascivious  orgies  attendant  upon  the  worship  of 
Baal-peor,  Nii.  xxr.  i-s.  And  doubtiess  these  orgies  are 
specially  referred  to  in  those  scriptures  which  speak  of 
the  horrible  abominations  which  had  drawn  down  the 
righteous  vengeance  of  Jehovah,  and  doomed  the  Canaan- 
itish nations  to  utter  destruction.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  go  into  detail  in  describing  these  abomin- 
able practices.  The  notices  of  them  which  we  find  in 
heathen  writers,  and  which  amply  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture,  are  well  known,  and  need  not  here 
be  repeated.* 

The  statements  just  made  with  regard  to  the  place 
which  Ashtoreth  held  among  the  Canaanitish  objects  of 
worship,  and  the  rites  by  which  she  was  thought  to  be 
appropriately  honoured,  will  sufiSciently  explain  the  use 
of  her  name  as  a  common  noun  in  various  passages 
of  Deuteronomy,  t11.13;  xxrliL  4,  is,  51,  to  denote  the  ewes 
of  the  flock — veneret  pecwns,  as  Gesenius  explains  it, 
fem«U4X  gregem  propagarUes. 

Such  being  the  place  of  Astarte  among  the  Syrian 
divinities,  we  cannot  wonder  that  she  should  some- 
times be  represented  by  western  writers  as  the  Juno, 
sometimes  as  the  Venus  of  Syria.*  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  were  combined  in  her  character  and  worship 
some  of  the  attributes  of  both  these  goddesses.  She  was 
the  great  goddess — the  consort  of  the  lord  and  king  of 
gods  and  men:  and  she  was  the  great  mother — ^the 
source  of  generation,  power,  and  fruitfulness. 


>  Compare  Lucian,  TIi^  mr  2i;^n<  Stw :  the  MylUta  of  Hero 
dotuB  (i.  199),  KD-T^^Q  was  probably  another  name  for  Aah- 
toreth.  '  •• 

*  '0<  fMf  A^ptiiTtiP,  I*  h  "H^tr,  M  S(  n;?  »px»f  *»*  nrtpfjutrm, 
wmrn  f{  vy^  wttparx»f»9  mrtat  mm  fi/ri>  ffjuitvrt.  Plutoivh, 
quoted  by  Selden,  Ik  Diis  Syris.  See  also  the  other  paasages 
from  the  ancient*,  quoted  in  that  treatise,  and  likewiae  bjr 
Oeeeniu*,  ThtM.,  and  Winer,  JUalWOrUrbuch. 


Ashtoreth  has  also  been  oonnected  with  the  moon : 
and  this  connection  rests  in  part  upon  a  scriptural  basis. 
Yet  the  statements  of  Scripture,  usually  appealed  to  on 
this  point,  are  by  no  means  very  dear  and  decisive, 
De.lv.  19;  xvU.3;  Je.Tlii.0;  2Ki.xrl1.16;  8  Ch.  xxxlil.  3-5.  It  i» 
certain  that  Baal  and  the  sun  were  not  identical :  the 
former  name  Baal  being  a  name  of  much  larger  import. 
The  sun,  doubtless,  was  regarded  as  a  Baal,  but  not  as 
Baal  (Sy^n)'  ^^  Phcenidans  had  a  god  or  gods 
called  Baid-shemen  and  Baal-hamon  (Ges.  Mon.  Phxn.), 
and  it  is  probable  by  these  names  the  sun  is  to  be  under- 
stood. But  the  name  Baal,  without  any  such  addition, 
is  not  to  be  so  restricted.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  at 
least  one  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Baal  seems  to 
be  expressly  distinguished  from  the  sun,  2  Ki.  xxiiL  6: 
"  They  burnt  incense  to  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the 
moon,"  &c.  And  certainly  in  the  numerous  passives 
in  which  not  the  singular  but  the  plural  form  Baalim 
is  used,  we  are  constrained  to  attach  to  the  name  a 
much  wider  significance. 

Still  it  must  be  allowed  that,  especially  in  the 
later  periods  of  Israelitish  history,  Baal  seems  to  have 
become  more  and  more  the  sun-god.  And  this  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for.  It  arose  from  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind  to  materialize  and  localize, 
and  to  give  visible  form  and  shape  to  its  vague  and 
shadowy  conceptions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very 
ancient  period,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
earliest  form  of  idolatry  among  the  Canaanites.  It 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  later  growth — partly 
natural,  partly  stimulated  by  contact  with  other  nations. 
However  this  may  be,  it  could  have  been  no  difficult 
matter  to  engraft  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  on  the  simpler  system  in  which  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth  were  the  great  objects  of  worship.  What 
more  fitting  representative  and  embodiment  (so  to  speak ) 
of  the  great  Father  than  the  glorious  and  beneficent 
orb  of  day,  the  source  of  hght,  and  life,  and  beauty? 
And  then,  this  step  being  taken,  the  lesser  of  the  two 
great  orbs  became  the  natural  representative  and  em- 
bodiment of  his  female  companion  Ashtoreth.  And 
the  early  and  wide-spread  belief  of  a  dose  and  myste- 
rious connection  between  heaven  and  earth,  between 
the  stars  above  and  the  course  of  nature  and  providence 
in  the  earth  below,  would  necessarily  tend  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  the  connection  thus  established. 

In  the  mythologies  of  all  nations,  we  find  the  same 
dose  connection  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly. 
Thus  the  great  goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  Isis,  whose 
character  and  worship  seem  to  have  resembled  in  many 
parts  those  of  Ashtoreth,  was  in  andent  times  regarded 
sometimes  as  representing  the  earth,  sometimes  the 
moon,  sometimes  as  the  common  mother  of  all  ( Jablon- 
ski,  Panth.  jEgypt,  ii.  8, 17,  21).  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Greek  goddess  Aphrodite,  who  seems  to  have  been 
I  originally  Uie  same  as  the  Syrian  Ashtoreth,  as  indeed 
the  very  name  Aphrodite  may  possibly  indicate.  But 
on  this  we  need  not  enlarge.' 

'  "  QuiB  neaciuB  eat  ccelom  et  terram  ab  idolonun  cultoribua 
miaoeri  aolita?"  Selden,  De  JHIb  S>/ris,  synt.  ii.  cap.  9.  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Aphrodite,  it  may  poanbly  be 
a  coiraption  of  Ashtoreth :  nn^E^  -  f^V^i  ^7  ^^  transposi- 
tion of  t^  and  p,  and  the  change  of  o  ftr  n  in  Syr.  and  Arab.) 
into  t),  with  which  n  »  cloaely  allied.  (Compare  Schnltent, 
Opera  Min.  p.  282.)  The  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Aphrodite,  it  is  more  probable,  had  its  soiuve  in  the  name,  than 
i  the  name  in  the  tradition. 
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This  being  so,  it  ia  probable  that  by  the  queen  of 
heaven,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  vu.  la,  aad  xiiv.  17,1a,  08 
a  chief  object  of  worship  to  the  Jews,  and  especially  to 
the  Jewish  women  of  his  day,  we  are  to  understand 
Ashtarothy  which  name,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
is  nowhere  found  in  the  prophetic  IScriptures.  SStill  we 
cannot  draw  from  this  fact  the  conclusion  that  the  title 
queen  of  heaven  would  have  been  equally  descriptive 
of  the  Ashtoreth  of  earlier  times.  It  is  not  till  very 
late  in  the  history  of  Israel,  that  we  find  mention  made 
of  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven, 
s  KL  ztU.  itf ;  xxi.  3, 6;  zxiii.  4, 6,  Ac.  And  it  is  not  improbable  I 
that  the  influence  of  this  worship,  which  some  have  ' 
connected  with  the  presence  of  the  Assyrians  in  Pales-  | 
tine,  may  have  modified  the  conceptions  formed  of  the 
ancient  divinities  and  the  leading  attributes  with  which 
they  were  invested.^ 

With  regard  to  the  forms  and  observances  which 
accompanied  the  worship  of  Ashtaroth,  we  have  no  de- 
tailed information  in  Scripture,  for  the  reason  already 
given.  We  read  in  one  passage  of  a  house  or  temple 
of  Ashtaroth,  1  Sa.  xxxi.  10;  in  another  of  a  high  place  or 
artificial  eminence  erected  for  her  worship,  2KLxxlU.i3; 
but  the  two  localities  which  are  most  frequently  men- 
tioned as  the  scene  of  the  ancient  idol-rites,  are  the 
high  hill  and  the  shade  of  the  green  tree.  Do.  3di.2;  2K1. 
xvLi^kc.  It  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  Baalim 
was  more  frequently  connected  with  the  former  of  these 
localities,  the  worship  of  Ashtaroth  with  the  latter: 
but  the  two  divinities  were  so  closely  allied  in  character, 
in  tlie  powers  attributed  and  the  worship  presented  to 
them,  that  the  symbols  of  their  presence  were  often 
erected  on  the  same  spot,  and  both  received  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  homage  and  the  gifts  of  tlieir  wor- 
ehipperd. 

One  question  of  importance  remains.  What  were 
the  symbols  employed  to  mark  out  the  spot  where  these 
divinities  were  supposed  to  be  specially  present  ?  This 
leads  us  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  a  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Scripture,  with  regard  to  which 
there  has  been  very  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
Hebrew  scholars — tlie  word  mvK*  Aahera. 

Three  principal  opinions  have  been  propounded : 

1.  That  Ashera  means  grove.  This  is  the  most 
ancient  view,  being  that  of  the  LXX.,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  translators  of  our  version. 

2.  That  Ashera  was  a  goddess-name,  nearly  identical 
with  Adhtoreth.  This  view  is  in  substance  that  of 
Gescnius. 

3.  That  it  was  a  symbolic  figure,  at  first  nothing 
more  than  the  stock  or  stem  of  a  tree  fixed  in  the 
ground,  afterwards  some  wooden  pillar  or  image,  more 
artificially  prepared  and  adorned,  2  Kl.  xxl  7.  Of  those 
who  hold  this  view,  some,  with  whom  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing,  regard  the  Ashera  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  goddess  Ashtoreth :  others,  as  Movers,  deny 
the  existence  of  any  such  connection,  distinguishing  be- 
tween Ashera  and  Ashtoreth  as  two  separate  divinities. 

>  In  De.  ir.  19,  and  zvil.  3,  mantion  is  made  of  the  wonhip 
of  the  bait  of  beavtm,  but  only  as  a  iKissible  oontingency,  not  a 
realized  ttct.  There  is  no  goo<l  eridence  tliat  Ashtaroth-Karnaim, 
or  the  two  homed  AubtAroth,  has  any  reference  to  the  moon. 
(Sanchoniatboii,  m  Euieh.  Prtfp.  Evang.  p.  S8,  edit,  1688.)  Be- 
Bidea,  tba  name  is  eridently  deacriptive,  not  of  the  form  under 
which  th«  godden  was  usually  worshipped,  but  of  a  special  and 
distinetiTe  form— peculiar  to  that  city  or  region— probably  a 
form  similar  to  that  under  which  lais  was  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians. 


1.  With  regard  to  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  these 
views,  it  is  now  abandoned  by  nearly  all  who  have 
made  accurate  inquiry  into  the  subject.  There  is  not 
a  single  passage  in  wliich  the  adoption  of  the  rendering 
"grove"  is  unavoidable ;  and  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  that  rendering  is  altogether  inadmissible.  For 
example,  we  find  the  Ashera  frequently  connected  with 
the  verbs  ttvv,  to  make,   1  Ki.  xvi.  33;  2  Ki.  xvu,  16;  xxi.  Sj 

TV 

2  ch.  xxxiii.  3;  "inD  y  n»  to  set  up,  a  ch.  xixUi.  10 ;  iwtln*  ^ 

bring  out,  2  Ki.  xxiil.  6.  We  find  an  Ashera  forming  the 
wood  on  which  a  single  ox  was  sacrificed,  Ju.  tL2u; 
another  set  up  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  2  Ki.  xUi.  6 ;  and 
another  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  2  KLzxl.  7. 
We  find  Asherim  under  green  trees,  and  covered  over 
by  curtains  or  tents  (o^pia)  wrought  for  them  by  their 

•   T 

female  attendants  and  worshippers.  In  all  these  cases 
the  rendering  "  grove"  is  quite  unsuitable.  And  even 
the  passage  which  is  most  frequently  appealed  to  in 
defence  of  that  rendering,  De.xTi.  21,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
plant  (j/Hj)  thee  an  Ashera,  any  tree  (vy-Ss)*  near  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  ;  neither  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  a  stone 
pillar"  (roiSC)»  is  really,  when  closely  examined,  rather 
adverse  to  it  than  otherwise.  The  most  obvious  mean- 
ing is,  Thou  shalt  not  plant.  Da.  xi  4f>,  near  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  an  Ashera  formed  out  of  any  tree,  nor  set  up 
any  stone  pillar ;  and  the  natural  conclusion  even  from 
this  passage,  which  alone  gives  even  the  semblance  of 
support  to  the  rendering  "  grove,"  is,  that  the  Ashera 
was  a  wooden  pillar,  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  perhaps  of 
some  pecuhar  and  well-known  form,  to  which  a  sym- 
bolic character  of  some  kind  was  attached— a  conclu- 
sion borne  out  by  other  passages  of  Deuteronomy,  ch.  It.  28; 
xxTiii.  36. 64;  xxix.  16,  in  which  the  idol  piUars  or  images 
are  described  as  chiefly  of  two  sorts,  "  wood  and  stone ;" 
by  the  former  of  Which  we  may  suppose  the  Ashera  to 
be  meant,  by  the  latter,   the  nasD,  with  which,  not 

T  ••  -^ 

only  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  but  in  a 
multitude  of  others,  the  Asliei-a  stands  in  close  and 
immefiiate  connection. 

2.  Neither  have  we  any  authority  for  regarding  the 
A.shera  as  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Canaanites, 
either  the  goddess  Astarte  or  any  other.  The  passage 
which  seems  most  strongly  to  support  this  view  is 
1  Ki.  xviii.  19,  where  we  read  of  Eli  jail's  encounter 
with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  four  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Ashera,  in  number 
four  hundred.  At  first  glance  this  passage  would  seem 
to  present  Ashera  as  a  goddess,  the  companion  of  Baal, 
and  nearly  equal  in  rank.  But  on  looking  back  two 
chapters  to  the  account  which  the  historian  gives  of 
the  introduction  by  Ahab  of  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
of  the  Ashera,  we  find  there  is  a  clear  distinction  drawn 
between  them ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Ahab  set  up  an  altar 
to  Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal  .  .  .  and  Ahab  made 
(nby)  the  Ashera,"  i  Ki.  xri.  32. 33,  pUmly  distinguishing 

between  Baal,  the  divinity  in  whose  honour  altars 
were  erected  and  temples  built,  and  the  Ashera,  a 
thing  made  and  fashioned  by  human  hands. 

8.  This  leads  to  the  true  view  of  Ashera,  as  an  idol 
symbol,  and  more  particularly  a  symbol  of  the  goddess 
Ashtoreth.  That  the  Ashera  had  some  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  is  evident  from 
the  passage  just  remarked  on,  i  KL  xrlU.  lO,  and  many 
others,    Ju.  tI.  25;  1  Ki.  xtI.  33;  2  Ki.  xrli.  10. 16;  xrtll.  4;  xix.  3,  Ac., 
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ill  which  it  is  mentioued  along  with  Baal  or  the 
Syan  haSOy  just  aa  Aahtoreth  is  in  other  passages. 

8ee  also  2  Kl.  xxiii.  7,  for  a  notice  of  the  Ashera- rites. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  must  he  careful  not  to  con- 
found the  Ashera  with  the  goddess  Ashtoreth ;  for  the 
Scripture  never  does.  The  latter  (Aahtoreth  or  Ashta- 
roth)  the  Scripture  always  speaks  of  as  a  divinity,  /o/- 
lowed  after,  and  served  and  wor»hipped  by  the  blinded 
heathen  (see  the  passages  already  quoted) :  the  for- 
mer (the  Ashera)  as  a  material  symbol,  a  tree,  a  trunk, 
which  is  planted  (yt9j)f  luade  (n'^C/y))  set  up  (a«in 
"1*1:3; n)i  ui  only  one  passage,  8Ch.ulr.  I8,  is  it  con- 
nected with  •73^,  to  serve,  the  symbol  bemg  put  for 

the  divinity.  Again,  the  Ashtaroth  Israel  is  com- 
manded  to  put  away  (n*Dn);   the  Asherim   to   cut 

down  (pna  y^a)  and  bum  with  fire  {tvvo  "^ya)*  just 

as  they  were  enjoined  to  ^u^  away  Baal  from  among 
them,  but  to  break  in  pitcca  (nllV^')  the  pillars  of  Baal, 

which  were  of  stone.  Moreover,  the  Asherim  are  con- 
stantly connected  with  altars,  images,  and  other  mate- 
rials of  idolatry :  the  Aslitaroth  never,  Ex.  xxxIt.  13;  De. 
vii.12:  xU.3,&c.* 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  just  as  the 
na!CO  of  stone  was  usually  the  symbol  of  Baal,  so  the 

Ashera  of  wood  was  the  symbol  of  Ashtaroth.  And 
this  conclusion  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  learn 
from  other  sources  as  to  the  nature  of  the  idol  symbols 
which  were  in  use  in  most  ancient  times. — (Potter's 
Oreek  Antiq.  i.  226,  226;  Sale's  Koran,  Prel.  Disc. 
§  1 ;  Movers,  i.  569;  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  p.  85,  99.) 
They  were  nothing  more  dignified  than  stocks  and 
stones.  The  reason  why  the  symbol  of  Baal  was 
of  stone,  that  of  Ashtoreth  of  wood,  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  difierence  of  sex  ;  the  stone  represen^g 
the  idea  of  strength,  the  tree  that  of  fruitfulness. 

[d.  h.  w.] 
ASIA;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, but  as  a  designation,  along  with  Europe  and 
Africa,  of  one  of  the  greater  divisions  of  the  known 
world,  it  began  to  come  into  use  in  the  fifth  century 
B.O.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  it  is  used  in 
a  narrower  sense,  as  it  also  very  generally  was  among 
the  ancients,  sometimes  for  Asia  Minor  and  sometimes 
for  pro- consular  Asia,  which  latterly  included  the  pro- 
vinces of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia  (Cicero, 
Pro  Flacco,  c.  27).  But  the  province  was  originally 
not  so  extensive;  and  even  afterwards  Phrygia  is  oc- 
casionally mentioned  in  another  connection — with  Ci- 
licia,  for  example,  as  when  Cicero  charges  Dolabella 
and  his  quaestor  Verres  with  ravaging  Phrygia,  during 
the  time  that  the  former  held  the  province  of  Cilida 
Verres,  Act.  ii.  1,  0.  88).  So  in  Acts  xvi.  6,  Phrygia 
is  distinguished  from  Asia,  as  if  it  did  not  properly 
belong  to  the  province  so  designated;  and  so  also  in 
ch.  ii.  9,  10.  In  the.se  passages  it  is  prol)ably  used, 
as  it  appears  also  to  be  in  the  Ajiocalypse  with 
respect  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  for  the  compa- 
ratively small  sea- board  district,  which  comprised  My- 
sia, Ionia,  and  Lydia,  and  which  had  Ephesus  for  its 
centre  and  capitsJ. 

1  Mark  ako  the  masculine  termiuation  of  the  plural  Asherim 
(Aaheroth  is  very  rare)  as  compared  with  Ashtaroth ;  aiid  also 
the  constant  attachment  of  suffixes  to  the  former,  while  they 
aro  nerer  appended  to  the  latter. 


ASIA,  Sevbn  Churches  of.     Set  their  names. 

ASIARCH^  ASIAKCHS,  or  rulers  of  Asia,  ren- 
dered  in  the  English  version  Uie  chief  ofAsia,  Ac.  xix.  31, 
were  the  annually  appointed  govemors  of  the  cities  in 
pro-consular  Asia.  They  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  games  and  religious  rites  in  honour  of  the  gods 
and  the  emperor,  which  they  had  to  conduct  at  ^ir 
own  expense.  Hence,  only  wealthy  persons  could  hold 
the  office,  and  in  respect  to  social  position  they  must 
always  have  been  among  the  chief  men  of  the  place. 
Each  city,  it  would  appear,  chose  one  of  their  own 
number  with  a  view  to  the  office,  and  out  of  the  whole 
number  thus  chosen,  ten  were  selected  by  the  assembly 
of  deputies,  who  formed  a  sort  of  council  of  Asiarchs, 
and  one  was  nominated  to  be  the  president  or  head  of 
the  body.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  title  Asiarch  be- 
longed only  to  this  president,  or  to  the  whole  ten.  The 
language  in  the  passage  above  referred  to  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  they  ex- 
isted in  considerable  numbers;  so  that  either  the  whole 
body  must  have  had  the  title  of  Asiarchs,  or  the  title 
must  have  been  kept  up  by  way  of  courtesy,  toward 
those  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  dignity.  One 
Asiarch  alone  is  noticed  in  Eusebius  as  having  had 
the  charge  of  matteis  at  the  trial  of  Pidycarp  {Eecl. 
Hist.  iv.  15);  but  this,  as  Winer  remarks,  may  simply 
have  arisen  from  one  being  appointed  to  look  after 
that  particiUar  business,  while  for  the  public  so- 
I  lemnities  generally  others  may  have  been  assodated 
with  him.  Indeed,  the  notices  that  have  come  down 
to  us  reguxling  the  office  are  so  incidental  and  fng- 
mentary,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  with  confi- 
dence on  the  details;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
customs  and  mode  of  procedure  regarding  it  differed  at 
one  time  as  compared  with  another. 

ASK£IX)N  [Heb.  Ashkelon,  probably  migr^'^ioH], 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  sea- 
coaat  between  Gaza  and  Ashdod.  It  lay  within  the 
compass  of  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  was  about 
3  7  geographical  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem.  Derketo, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  Atergatis, 
was  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  there,  under  the  form 
of  a  female  head  and  shoulders,  tapering  away  into  a 
fish's  tail  (Lucian,  DeDea  Syria,  xiv.)  There  was  pro- 
bably some  affinity  between  this  worship  and  that  of 
Dagon,  the  tutelaiy  deity  of  Ashdod.  The  city  had 
not  only  the  advantages  of  a  seaport,  but  also  stood  in  a 
fruitful  region,  prolific  even  in  some  of  the  finer  pro- 
ductions, such  as  vines  and  aromatic  plants  (Pliny,  xix. 
32;  Strabo,  xvi.  759).  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
from  its  })osition  piust  have  been  the  theatre  of  many  a 
oonffict,  especially  during  the  wars  that  were  carried  on 
between  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  was  sometimes  subject 
to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  1  Mao.x.S6;xL6a; 
xil.  33  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xii.  4,  5).  Herod  the  Great  was 
bom  there,  and  he  afterwards  adorned  it  with  batlis, 
colonnades,  and  other  ornamental  works  (Joseph.  Wars, 
i.  12,  11).  After  his  death  his  sister  Salome  made  it 
her  residence,  having  obtained  from  Augustus  the  use 
of  a  palace.  It  continued  to  be  a  plxhce  of  considerable 
importance  in  later  times,  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  crusfwles.  Richard  held  his  court 
within  its  waUs.  In  the  time  of  Sandys  (a.d.  1610)  it 
still  was  the  seat  of  a  garrison,  although  it  had  other- 
wise, he  tells  us,  become  a  place  of  no  importance.  But 
it  has  long  since  fallen  into  decay  and  ruin.  Richardson 
found  •'  not  an  inhabitant  within  its  walls"  {TraveU,  ii. 
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204);  and  Robinuon's  companion,  Mr.  Smith,  who 
passed  by  it  in  1827,  described  it  "as  one  of  the 
most  mournful  scenes  of  desolation  he  had  ever  beheld" 
(lUsearcKeS,  ii.  260).      Comparo  Zee.  ix.  5;  Zep.  U.  4;  Am  1.8. 

ASNAPPER,  designated  the  Great  and  the  Noble, 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  introduction  into 
Palestine  of  the  different  tribes  from  the  East,  who 
were  sent  to  take  the  place  of  the  exiled  Israelites,  £zr 
ir.  10.  He  is  not  called  king  of  Assyria,  and  it  is  moro 
than  probable  that  he  was  only  a  prince  or  satrap  of 
the  empire,  who  had  the  charge  of  this  particular  busi- 
nesw. 

ASP  (rns*  pet  hen),  a  venomous  serpent.  {See  Adder.) 

ASS  (n*icn>  hanor,  he- ass),   (^VnK,  athony  she-ass), 

(Tj^f  <»y*''>  ass-colt).     The  most  familiar  species  of  the 

genus  Asinus,  belonging  to  the  horse  family  (Equidte), 
of  which  the  generic  distinctions  are,  a  short,  erect 
mane,  a  tail  furnished  with  a  terminal  tuft  of  hairs, 
and  a  tendency  to  a  banded  or  striped,  rather  than  a 
spotted  arrangement  in  the  colours. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  horses  {see  Hokse)  to 
Israel,  caused  the  ass  to  be  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  it  holds  in  our  times.  It  was,  at  least  down  to 
the  days  of  Solomon,  the  principal  beast  of  burden. 
But  we  must  not  attribute  this  election  wholly  to  the 
absence  or  scarcity  of  the  horse,  for  in  Western  Asia 
the  ass  is  still  largely  use<l  for  the  saddle.  Though 
inferior  in  dignity  to  the  horse,  he  is  still  in  his  native 
regions  a  very  superior  animal  to  the  poor,  weather- 
beaten,  stunted,  half-starved  beast  of  our  commons. 
CTiardin  and  others  describe  the  Arabian  ass  as  a 
really  elegant  creature.  The  coat  is  smooth  and  clean, 
the  carriage  is  erect  and  proud ;  the  limbs  are  clean, 
well- formed,  and  muscular,  and  are  well  thrown  out  in 
walking  or  galloping. 

Asses  of  this  Arab  breed  are  uaed  exclusively  for 
the  saddle,  and  are  imporU-Hl  into  Syria  and  Persia, 
where  they  are  highly  valued,  especially  by  the  mollalis 
or  lawyers,  the  sheiks  or  religious  teachers,  and  elderly 
persons  of  the  opulent  classes.  They  are  fed  and 
ilressed  with  the  same  care  as  horses,  the  head- gear 
is  highly  ornamented,  and  the  saddle  is  covered  with 
a  fine  carpet.  They  are  active,  spirited,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently dcwile. 

Other  breeds  arc  equally  useful  in  the  more  humble 
labours  of  ploughing  and  carrying  burdens. 

White  asses,  distinguisheil  not  only  by  their  colour, 
but  by  their  stature  and  symmetry,  are  frequently  seen 
in  Western  Asia,  and  are  always  more  highly  esteemed 
than  those  of  more  ordinary  hue.  The  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible  says,  that  tliese  "are  usually  in  every 
respect  the  finest  of  their  species,  and  their  owners 
certainly  take  more  pride  in  Uiem  than  in  any  other  of 
their  asses.  They  sell  at  a  much  higher  price;  and 
those  hackney  ass- men  who  make  a  livelihood  by 
hiring  out  their  as.ses  to  persons  who  want  a  ride, 
always  expect  better  pay  for  the  white  ass  than  for 
any  of  the  others."  After  describing  their  more  highly 
ornamented  trappings,  he  observes,  "but  above  all, 
their  white  hides  are  fanti«tically  streaked  and  spotted 
with  the  red  stains  of  the  henna  plant,  a  barbareus 
kind  of  ornament  which  the  Western  Asiatics  are  fond 
of  applying  to  their  own  beards  and  to  the  manes  and 
tails  of  their  wliite  horses."  Col.  Hamilton  Smith 
thinks  that  this  red- spotted  character  is  what  is  in- 


tended by  tlie  word  n'nJf  {tzahor),  in  Ju.  v.  10,   '*Ye 

T 

that  ride  on  painted  asses." 

The  constitution  of  the  ass  is  formed  for  a  dry  rugged 
region,  a  rocky  wilderness.     Its  hoofs  are  long,  hollow 


[85.1       Riding  oo  Aases,  Modem  Egypt. 

beneath,  with  very  sharp  edges,  a  peculiarity  which 
makes  it  sure-footed  in  ascending  and  descending  steep 
moimtain  passes,  where  the  flat  hoof  of  the  horse  would 
be  insecure.  It  prefers  aromatic,  dry,  prickly  herbs  to 
the  most  succulent  and  tender  grass  ;  is  fond  of  rolling 
in  the  dry  dust ;  suffers  but  little  from  thirst  or  heat ; 
drinks  seldom  and  little  ;  and  seems  to  have  no  sensible 
perspiration,  its  skin  being  hard,  tough  and  insensitive. 
All  these  characters  suit  the  arid  rocky  wildernesses  of 
Persia  and  Western  Asia,  the  native  country  of  this 
valuable  animal. 

Like  all  other  qiiadrupefls,  except  the  cloven-hoofed 
nuninants,  the  ass  was  unclean  by  the  Mosaical  law ; 
and  it  is  reconled  as  a  proof  of  the  extremity  of  famine 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  were  reduced, 
during  Benhadad's  siege  of  that  city,  not  only  tliat 
ass's  flesh  was  eaten,  but  tliat  the  head,  a  part  which 
would  yield  but  little  flesh,  was  sold  for  fourscore 
pieces  of  silver,  2  Ki.  vi  25. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  above  of  the 
•iniversality  of  the  use  of  the  ass  for  the  saddle,  the  horse 
was  employed  in  the  CJentile  nations  for  the  carrying  of 
warritjrs  and  persons  of  royal  dignity.  And  from 
Solomon,  who  first  broke  the  divine  prt»hibition,  down- 
ward, horses  fonned  part  of  the  royal  state  in  Judah 
and  Israel.  Therefore  it  is  adduced  as  an  example  of 
the  lowliness  and  meekness  of  Him  who  was  to  come 
the  Anointed  King  of  Israel,  that  He  shoidd  "ride 
upon  an  ass,  and  uixm  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass," 
Zoc.  ix.  0. 

An  ass  was  chosen,  in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  to 
rebuke  the  covetous  eagerness  of  Balaam  for  reward, 
human  reason  and  speech  being  miraculously  conferre»d 
on  her  for  the  occiision: — "The  dumb  ass,  speaking 
with  man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet," 
2  Po.  11. 16.  A  solemn  lesson,  teaching  us  of  how  little  value 
in  God's  sight  are  gifts,  compared  with  obedient  love. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  aih&n  was  distiu- 
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guished  from  the  hamor  not  merely  by  sex  (though  the 
word  ia  feminine),  but  by  breed;  that  it  was  a  superior 
race,  obtained  by  crossing  the  domestic  with  the  wild 
ass,  jxrth.  Thus  the  possession  of  athonah  would 
always  imply  riches  or  dignity.  The  circumstance, 
however,  that  Job  had  before  his  calamity  500  of 
these  athonothy  and  1000  afterwards,  seems  to  us  to 
militate  strongly  against  the  supposition  that  these  were 
the  ofispring  of  the  pereh,  unless  that  shy  and  swift 
animal  was  far  more  abundant  then  than  it  is  now. 

In  Is.  xxi.  7,  "a  chariot  of  asses"  is  seen  by  the 
watchman;  and  as  it  is  in  connection  with  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  perhaps  it  was  a  mode  of  draught  peculiar 
to  the  Medes.  No  pictorial  representation  exists,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  of  asses  yoked  to  a  chariot,  either 
in  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  or  of  Assyria.  But 
it  is  curious  that  among  the  tributary  nations  that 
swelled  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  enumerates 
''Indians"  (meaning  by  that  term  a  people  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  whom  he  mentions  between  the 
Medes  and  the  Bactrians),  as  yoking  wild  asses  (pro- 
bably the  gkoor-kkur)  to  their  war-chariots.  (See  the 
following  article  )  [p.  h.  G.] 

ASS,   WILD   [tna,  P^eh;    -rny,   drod].       There 

T 

seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  four  wild 
species  of  Asinus  exist  in  Western  Asia,  viz.  the 
greater  wild  ass,  ghoor-khur,  or  dztggetm  {A.  hemi- 
(mus)\  the  hhur  of  Persia  {A.  hamar)  ;  the  onager y 
koulan,  or  cross- barred  wild  ass  {A.  onager)  of  Tar- 
taiy  and  Northern  Persia;  and  a  species  recently  de- 
scribed by  M.  Greoff.  St.  Hilaire,  under  the  name  of 
A.  hemippus,  from  a  specimen  sent  to  the  empress 
of  the  French  from  Egypt.  It  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  ghoor-khur  and  the  horse,  agreeing  with 
the  former  in  colour  and  in  the  possession  of  a  dorsal 
line,  but  of  much  smaller  size.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Syrian  desert. 

Each  of  these  is  characterized  by  great  fleetness,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  overtake  them  even  with  the 
swiftest  horses.     Colonel  Sykes  says  that  a  friend  of  his, 


[86.]       Greater  Wild  Am  or  Ddggetai— ^nniu  hemUmua. 

in  his  morning  rides,  was  used  to  start  a  particular  wild 
ass  (probably  of  the  first- named  species),  so  frequently 
that  it  became  familiarly  known  to  him;  he  always 
gave  chase  to  it;  but  though  he  piqued  himself  on 
being  mounted  on  an  extremely  fleet  Arabian  horse,  he 
never  oould  come  up  with  the  animal.  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter  has  graphically  described  his  fruitless  chase 


of  the  khur,  when  mounted  on  a  '*veiy  swift  Arab.** 
The  koulan  has  the  same  habits. 

Colonel  H.  Smith,  a  high  authority,  considers  the 
pereh  to  be  the  ghoor-khur,  and  the  drod  to  be  the 
khur.  If  tliis  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  either  that 
the  koulan  waa  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  though  it 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  or — which  is  more 
likely — that  it  was  confounded  with  the  khur.  The 
ghoorkhur  is  mouse-brown,  with  a  broad  dorsal  stripe, 
but  no  cross  stripe  on  the  shoulders;  the  khur  is  of  a 
light  reddish  colour,  becoming  gray  beneath  and  behind, 
with  neither  -stripe  nor  cross ;  the  koulan  is  silvery 
white,  with  a  coffee-coloured  dorsal  stripe,  and  a  cross 
stripe  over  the  shoulders. 

The  notices  of  these  animals  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
are— allusions  to  their  indomitable  love  of  freedom  and 
hatred  of  restraint,  Oe.  xtL  12,  where  Ishmael  is  described 
literally  as  "a  wild-ass  man,"  Jobxxiv.  6;  xxxlx.  S;  to 
their  self-will.  Job  xi.  12 ;  Je.  ii.  24 ;  to  their  silence  when 
their  wants  are  satisfied.  Job  yL  6 ;  to  their  fondness  for 
wild  and  lone  places,  Ft.  dr.  11 ;  is.  xxxil.  14;  to  their  soli- 
tary habits.  Ho.  Till.  0;  and  to  their  custom  of  standing 
on  elevated  places,  Je.  xiv. «. 

It  has  been  common  to  consider  the  domestic  ass  as 
the  progeny  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  wild  species, 
originally  caught  and  subdued  by  the  power  of  man, 
and  trained  in  the  course  of  generations  to  subjection 
and  servitude;  and  this  because  it  has  been  assumed, 
as  if  it  were  a  self-evident  truth,  that  man  could  have 
come  into  possession  of  the  numerous  animals  which 
constitute  so  many  valuable  domestic  servants,  in  no 
other  way  than  by  reducing  them  from  a  primeval  con- 
dition of  freedom  to  bondage.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
the  wild  types  of  many  of  our  domestic  creatures  are 
either  not  to  be  found,  or  not  to  be  satisfactorily  identi- 
fied; but  a  sort  of  necessary  existence  is  demanded  for 
them;  and  efforts  are  made  to  unite  the  domestic  ani- 
mals now  with  one,  now  with  another,  species  which 
is  known  in  an  unsubdued  state.  Our  neat  cattle, 
sheep,  goat,  dog,  and  cat,  are  familiar  examples  of 
animals  whose  wild  parentage  is  altogether  unknown. 
In  the  case  of  the  horse  and  of  the  ass,  we  have  indeed 
wild  as  well  as  tame  individuals  existing  at  the  same 
period;  but  it  is  quite  as  legitimate  to  assume  that 
the  former  are  the  progeny  of  individuals  which  have 
emancipated  themselves  and  have  maintained  their 
freedom,  as  that  the  latter  are  descended  from  captive 
parents — supposing,  what  is  by  no  means  proved,  the 
specific  identity  of  the  wild  and  tame  races. 

To  us,  however,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  many 
animals  were  originally  created  in  the  condition  which 
we  call  domestication,  and  in  no  other;  and  were  from 
the  very  first  given  by  God  to  man,  as  his  humble  com- 
panions and  servants.  Even  in  Eden  the  duty  of  man 
"to  dress  and  keep"  the  garden,  implies  the  use  of  im- 
plements; and  still  more  does  the  command  to  "till 
the  ground,"  which  was  imposed  on  him  when  he  fell. 
But,  as  has  been  well  shown,  these  implements  could 
not  have  been  of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture, 
since  the  first  would  require  the  existence  of  ready-made 
implements  to  construct  them;  and  therefore  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose,  what,  indeed,  is  entirely  conso- 
nant with  all  we  are  taught  of  the  condition  of  the  newly 
created  man — that  such  mechanical  aids  as  were  needed 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him, 
together  with  skill  to  use  them,  were  bestowed  on  him 
from  the  gracious  hands  of  his  Creator.     If  this  be  a 
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reasonable  conclusion,  it  seema  only  a  legitimate  fol- 
lowing up  of  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  to  presume 
that  docile  and  subject  animals  were  given  him  at 
the  same  time.  If,  for  example,  a  plougli  was  put  into 
his  hand,  that  a  yoke  of  cattle 
accompanied  it;  if  agricultural 
products  were  to  be  gathered, 
that  an  ass  or  two  would  be 
provided  to  carry  the  fruits  of 
the  earth;  if  the  wool  and  the 
milk  of  the  flock  were  to  form 
an  important  portion  of  his  de- 
pendence, and  particularly  if 
a  I&mb  was  appointed  to  be  a 
frequent  sacrifice,  that  a  flock 
of  sheep  would  be  furnished  for 
his  care,  and  probably  a  dog  to 
guard  them  from  the  wild 
beasts,  now  alienated  from,  and 
inimical  to,  man. 

Accordingly,  the  very  first 
picture  of  human  life  subsequent 
to  the  expulsion  from  Eden, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
drawn,  presents  us  with  this 
condition  of  things: — "Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep,"  and  the  sacrifice  of  "the  first- 
lings of  his  flock  "  was  a  regular  act  of  worship. 

To  come  to  the  subject  of  this  article :  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  Scripture,  appears 
more  favourable  to  the  notion  that  the  wild  ass  is  an 
emancipated  domestic  ass,  than  that  the  latter  is  a  re- 
claimed wild  one.  Jehovah  himself,  in  the  magnificent 
reproof  of  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  asks,  "  Who  hath 
sent  out  the  wild  ass  (the  perch)  free?  or  who  hath 
loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  (the  drod)  ? "  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  only  a  figurative  way  of  present- 
ing the  condition  of  the  creature;  but  certainly  the 
words  imply  a  state  of  servitude  anterior  to  its  freedom. 
The  question,  in  whatever  way  it  be  decided,  does  not 
touch  the  other  question,  of  the  specific  identity  of 
certain  wild  and  tame  races.  Whether,  for  example, 
the  tame  ass  is  specifically  identical  with  the  khur^  does 
not  depend  on  the  relative  priority  of  the  conditions  of 
servitude  and  freedom.  [p.  H.  g] 

ASSH'UIt,  a  son  of  Shem,  from  whom  the  name 
Assyria  is  derived,  G«.  x.  11-22.     {See  Assyria.) 

AS'SOS,  or  AS'SUS,  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  with  the  island  Lesbos 
lying  over  against  it.  It  stood  on  the  height  above  the 
harbour,  occupying  a  strong  natural  position,  which 
was  also  well  fortified  by  art;  and  the  town  appears 
to  have  been  for  long  a  flourishing  and  well -fre- 
quented sea-port.  It  occurs  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul's 
travels,  when  on  his  way  fnim  Greece  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  last  time.  His  companions  took  ship  at  Troas, 
while  he  went  on  foot  and  joined  them  again  at  As.sos, 
Ac.  XX.  13, 14.  The  vessel,  it  would  appear,  had  to  touch  at 
Assos,  and  as  to  reach  it  she  had  to  sail  round  the  pro- 
montory of  Lectum,  Paul  took  the  straight  route  on 
foot  from  Troas  to  Assos,  which  was  only  about  half 
the  distance  (20  Roman  miles),  which  he  could  easily 
accomplish  in  the  requisite  time.  There  are  still  numer- 
ous remains  of  the  ancient  town,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  what  is  called  the  Street  of 
Tombs,  extending  to  a  great  distance  on  the  north-west 
of  the  city,  and  each  tomb  formed  of  one  block  of 


granite.  These,  and  the  other  remains,  consisting  of 
strong  walls,  theatres,  temples,  &c.,  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Fellows  in  his  Asia  Min&Tf  p.  52.  A  stone 
found  in  its  neighbourhood,  called  the  Asslan  stone, 


The  AcropoliH  of  Asaoa.— Texier,  Asie  Mineur. 

was  much  used  in  ancient  times  for  cofiins,  being  re- 
markable for  its  flesh-consuming  property.  They  were 
hence  named  sarcophagi ^  flesh-consumers,  which  came 
by  and  by  to  be  applied  to  stone  coffins  generally.  The 
projierty  in  the  Assian  stone  is  understood  to  have 
been  derived  from  its  limestone  ingredients;  but  there 
was  probably  some  exaggeration  in  the  supposed  power 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  acted  on  the  bodies  com- 
mitted to  its  keeping. 

ASSYR'IA,  THE  COUIJTRY  OR  MONARCHY  OF  AS- 
SYRIA, and  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Both,  as  well  as  the 
people,  are  designated  in  Hebrew  Asshur,  from  Asshur, 
Shem's  son;  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  rendered  by  Assur  and 
Assyrii;  by  the  Greeks  Assyria  ^ Ptolemy,  vi.  1)  and 
Aturia  (Strabo,  xvi.  507),  Athuria  (Dion.  Cass,  xviii. 
20,  being  merely  the  dialectic  exchange  of  8  into  i. 
Rich  mentions  Nimroud  on  the  Tigris,  between  five  and 
six  hours  north-east  of  Mosul,  which  the  Turks  ''said 
was  Al  Athur,  or  Ashur,  from  which  the  whole  country 
was  denominated"  {Residence  in  Kurdistan,  ii.  129; 
Abu  el  Fedah).  Among  classical  writers  the  words  Assy- 
ria and  Sjrria  are  frequently  found  interchanged  (Strabo. 
xvi.  c.  i.),  and  some  modem  commentators  have  con- 
jectured that  this  is  likewise  the  case  in  Scripture 
(Hitzig,  Betiriff  d.  Kritik  Alt.  Test.  p.  98,  Heidelberg, 
1831;  Henderson  on  Isaiah,  p.  173,  London,  1840). 

The  lion  was  the  emblematic  symbol  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  Da.  vii.  4.  The  symbolic  form  of  the  bull  guard- 
ing the  entrances  at  the  Ninevite  palaces,  according  to 
some,  was  adopted  by  the  king  of  Assyria  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  the  people :  "  For  the  bull  is  called  schour 
and  tour,  following  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic  idiom, 
as  Assyria,  Aschour,  and  Aturia.  The  addition  of  the 
article  before  these  words  would  produce  Haschour  or 
Hatour.  Thus  the  goddess  Hathor,  borrowed  by  Egypt 
from  Assyria,  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  cow. 
This  Hathor  is  the  same  as  Venus;  and  the  dove  con 
secrated  to  this  goddess  in  Syria  and  Cyprus,  is  called 
thur,  like  the  bull  or  cow"  (A.  de  Longperier,  Notice 
des  Antiq.  Ass.  Bab.  Pers.  et  Heh,  du  MusH  du 
Lomre,  3d  edit.  1854). 
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The  country  or  monarchy  of  Assyria,  or  Assyria 
Proper,  was  originally  of  but  small  extent,  and  had 
not,  like  Babylonia,  any  great  natural  frontiers  to  de- 
tenuine  its  limits,  while  the  sites  of  the  cities  founded 
by  AHshur  are  as  yet  uncertain.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  "  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Niphates  and 
part  of  Armenia;  on  the  east  by  that  part  of  Media 
which  lies  towards  Mounts  Chaboras  and  Zagros;  on 
the  south  by  Susiana,  as  well  as  part  of  Babylonia; 
and  finally,  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris"  (C^esney^s 
Survey  of  EuphrcUet,  i.;  Ptolemy,  vi.  1. ;  Pliny,  Nai. 
Hist.  V.  13.;  Strabo,  xvi.  c.  i.)  It  very  nearly  coire- 
sponds  to  the  modem  Kurdistan  with  a  part  of  the 
pashalic  of  MosuL  Of  Asshur^s  cities  the  site  of  Re- 
hoboth  has  been  shifted  everywhere,  but  we  learn 
from  Chesney,  that  "  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  and  3 4  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Mayadin, 
are  extensive  ruins,  around  a  castle,  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Rehoboth."  The  ruins  of  Kalah  Shergat,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  have  with  great  proba- 
bility been  identified  with  the  ancient  Calah  (Ains- 
worth,  Trans.  Lond.  Ocog.  Society,  vol.  ix.)  Nimroud  has 
!>een  identified  with  Resen  {Survey  of  Euphrat.;  Jour. 
Roy.  Geofj.  Society,  ix.  35 ;  and  sequel  of  Rawlinson  s 
Notes;  Xenophon,  Anab.  b.  iii.);  and  the  site  of  Nine- 
veh may  now  be  spoken  of  with  certainty.  The  con- 
clusive identification  of  the  sites  of  Erech,  Accad,  and 
Calneh,  the  frontier  towns  of  Nimrod's  kingdom,  would 
mark  the  southern  boundary  of  As.syria.  Erech  is 
believed  to  be  the  modem  Warkah,  the  Orchoe  of  the 
Greeks  (Eraser's  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  p.  115; 
Chesney;  Rawlinson's  Outline  of  Assyrian  History, 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.  2d  series,  vi.  1);  Accad  or  Accur, 
supposed  modem  Akkerkilf  (Ainsworth's  Researches  in 
Atsyria);  and  Calneh  is  fixed  by  the  concurrence  of  a 
great  mass  of  authorit}*,  ancient  and  modem,  at  what 
was  the  ancient  Ctcsiphon,  on  the  banks  of  the  llgris 
about  18  miles  below  Bagdad,  the  surrounding  district 
being  called  by  the  Greeks  Chalonitis.  The  site  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  £1  Madair.  This  site  does  not 
agree  with  that  mentioned  by  Chesney,  who  identifies 
it  with  the  modem  Charchemish,  supporting  his  con- 
jecture >>y  the  note  in  Calmet  that  its  name  implied 
"last  built  town,"  or  "  border  town." 

Ptolemy  divides  Assyria  proper  into  six  provinces : 
Arrapachitis  (from  Arphaxad  ?  Oe.  x.  22-24,  Vater  on 
Oenesis,  i.  151)  on  the  north;  Calakine,  or  Calachene 
(Strabo),  perhaps  ChaJack,  2Ki.xvii.e,  on  the  south; 
Adiabene  Chadyab,  or  Hadyab;  Arbelitis,  in  which 
was  Arbela,  now  Arbil,  where  Alexander  defeated 
Darius;  and  south  of  this,  Apolloniatis  and  Sittakene; 
the  capital  of  the  whole  country  being  Nineveh,  on  tlie 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Mr.  Ainsworth  states  (Re- 
searches in  Assyria,  Lond.  1838),  that  "Assyria,  in- 
cluding TauTOs,  is  distinguished  into  three  districts ;  by 
its  structure  into  a  district  of  plutonic  and  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  a  district  of  sedentary  formations,  and  a 
district  of  alluvial  deposits;  by  configuration  into  a 
district  of  mountains,  a  district  of  stony  or  sandy 
places,  and  a  district  of  low  watery  plains;  by  natwal 
productions  into  a  country  of  forests  and  fmit-trees, 
of  olives,  Mdne,  com,  and  pasturage,  or  of  barren  rocks; 
a  country  of  mulberry,  cotton,  maize,  toliacco,  or  of 
barren  clay,  sand,  pebbly  or  rocky  plains;  and  into 
a  country  of  date  trees,  rice,  and  pasturage,  or  a  land 
of  saline  plants.     The  vegetation  of  Taurus  is  remark 


able  for  the  abundance  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  phmts  in 
the  northern,  and  their  comparative  absence  in  the 
southern  district."  When  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
signed to  build  a  fleet  he  was  forced  to  use  cypress 
brought  from  Assyria,  and  from  the  groves  and  parks, 
as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  timber  in  Babylonia  (Arrian 
in  Alex.  lib.  vii.;  Strabo,  xvi.  1,  12).  "Besides  the 
productions  above  enumerated,  Kurdistan  yields  gall- 
nuts,  gum-arabic,  mastic,  manna,  madder,  castor-oil, 
and  various  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  frait.  There 
are  naphtha  springs  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Tigris. 
The  animaLs  of  the  mountain  district  include  bears, 
panthers,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  marmots,  dormice, 
fallow  and  red  deer,  roebucks,  antelopes,  and  goats. 
In  the  plains  are  found  lions,  tigers,  hyienas,  jerboas, 
wild  boars,  beavers,  camels,"  Lc.  (Ainswortii);  the 
sculptures  also  show  us  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  dogs,  hares, 
partridges,  and  pheasants.  To  the  north  is  a  mass  of 
mountains  with  snowy  peaks;  on  the  west  is  the  impe- 
tuous Tigris  (Hiddekel  0«.iLi4;Da.x.4),  across  which, 
28  miles  by  the  river  below  Nineveh,  is  the  celebrated 

,  dyke  of  solid  masonry  called  Zikru-1-awiCz.  The  stream 
when  full  mshes  with  great  force  over  this  obstmction; 
7  miles  lower  down  there  is  another  dyke,  Zikr  Ismail, 
but  in  a  dilapidated  state.  In  its  progress  the  Tigris 
receives  from  Assyria  two  mountain  streams,  the  Great 
and  Little  Zab,  the  Sykos  and  Capros  of  the  Greeks. 

Aastbtan  Expire. — As  the  sovereigns  of  Assyria 
increased  their  possessions  by  conquest,  the  name  of 

i  the  parent  country  was  given  to  each  new  acquisition, 
so  tiiat  the  limits  of  the  empire  varied  at  different 
periods;  and  even  long  after  it  was  overthrown,  the 
name  was  retained  in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia. 
Thus,  Isaiah  describes  the  Assyrians  ns  beyond  "the 
river"  (Euphrates),  eh.Yii.20.  Nebuchadnezzar,  though 
mling  at  Babylonia,  is  termed  king  of  Assyria,  8Kf. 
zxU.  20;  and  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  is  called  king  of 
Assyria,  Ew.  vi  22.  The  empire  under  TigUth  Pileser 
comprehended  not  only  Assyria  proper,  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  and  the  country  between  Kur- 
distan and  the  Caucasus,  but  likewise  Media,  Syria, 
and  the  northem  part  of  Palestine.  Shalmaneser  added 
Israel,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  Cypros  to  the  empire.  The 
Assyrian  empire  attuned  its  greatest  limits  under  the 
ChaldsBo- Babylonian  rule,  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when  it  comprised  all  Western  Asia  as  far 
as  the  Mediterranean  and  confines  of  Egypt.  Evid- 
ences of  the  sway  of  the  Assyrians  still  exist  in  the 
pillars,  boundary  tablets,  and  inscriptions  at  Mount 
Elwand  (ancient  Orontes);  Behistun;  the  pass  of  Keli 
Shin;  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Van;  at  Nahr-al-kelb, 
tablets  with  portrait  of  king  <a  cast  of  one  in  the  Briiish 
Museum) ;  at  Lamaka  in  Cypms.  tablet  with  portrait  of 
the  same  king  {the  original  in  the  museum  at  Berlin);  in 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  at  Dash 
Tappeh  in  the  plain  of  Mirgaudab;  one  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates;  some  at  Mel  Amir;  and  the  liroken 
obelisk  at  Susa.  Though  nmny  of  the  inscriptions  are 
the  chronicles  of  Median  and  Persian  sovereigns,  they 
still  mark  with  certainty  the  extent  of  the  preceding 
Assyrian  empire. 

History. — "Out  of  that  bind  went  forth  Asshnr. 
and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and 
CaUh,  and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah:  the 
same  is  a  great  city,"  o«.x.  11-20  (Aspin,  Anal,  Un 
Hist.  i.  297).  Of  the  sons  of  Shem  Scripture  has 
recorded  nothing  except  of   Asshur.  but  of  him  the 
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record  is  of  the  highest  importance,   as  it  fixes  the 
epoch  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.     It  may  be  inferred 
from  Grenesis  that  Asshur  had  originally  dwelt  in  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  and  that  he  led  a  company  or  tribe 
from  Babel,  travelling  up  the  Tigris  and  settling  in 
the  land  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  Assyria  being  the 
Greek  derivative  from  the  Hebrew  Asshur.     Some 
adopt  the  marginal  reading,  "he  (Nimrod)  went  out 
into  Assyria;"  but  the  verse  in  Micah,  ch.T.fl.  strongly 
corroborates  the  received  text,  **  And  they  shall  waste 
I       the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of 
JVimrod  in  the  entrances  thereof"  a  passage  which  im- 
plies distinct  founders  for  the  separate  kingdoms  of 
I      Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which  were  both  united  in  the 
I     '       Assyrian  monarchy  about  the  time  of  this  prophecy. 
'       How  long  Asshur  lived,  or  how  far  he  established  his 
I      I     power,  are  not  to  be  learned  from  the  sacred  narrative. 
'i  After  the  foundation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nimrod 

I    I       and  Asshur,  we  meet  with  no  direct  mention  in  Scrip- 
I      ture  of  either  Nineveh  or  its  king  for  a  period  of  1500 
I    ,  I      years.     Dr.  Faber  and  other  learned  men  are  inclined 
I ,      to  adopt  the  Samaritan  text,  which  augments  the  time 
■  from  the  deluge  to  Abraham;  this  does  not  however 

I       affect  the  question  of  the  nearly  coeval  foimdation  of 
I      I     the  two  kingdoms,  but  merely  throws  the  date  of  their 
l'      origin  forward.     In  Genesis  xiv.  1-4,  Chedorlaomer, 
I  king  of  Elam  (in  the  south  of  Persia^,  held  five  petty 

I       kings  of  Palestine  in  subjection  during  twelve  years. 
I      ^      He  is  mentioned  as  being  in  league  with  Amraphel, 
I       king   of  Shinar,  who  (Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.   9) 
I     I       was  a  commander  in  the  Assyrian  army,  and  likewise  | 
I     I       with  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  El- Asar — may  not  this  be  | 
I  "the Assyrians"?     It  is  probable  that  these  kings  were  I 

I  Assyrian  satraps  or  viceroys,  according  to  the  subse- 

'  quent  Assyrian  boast,  "Are  not  my  princes  altogether 

I  I  kings  f"  Is.  X.  8.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Mosaic  age, 
'  ^  we  again  meet  with  traces  of  Assyria  as  an  independent 
I  •  and  formidable  state.  Balaam  the  seer,  addressing  the 
I  I ,  Koiites,  a  tribe  of  highlanders  east  of  the  Jordan,  took 
,  I  up  this  parable,  "Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou 
I  '  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock.  Nevertheless  the  Kenites 
I  '  shall  be  wasted,  until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away 
I  captive.^*     And  his  subsequent  parable  of  vengeance 

!  upon  Assyria:  "  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast 

I       of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,"  Na.  xxiv.  21-24.     We 
also  find  that  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the 
I     1 1     Israelites  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Chushan-rishathaim, 
,     I      king  of  Mesopotamia^  which  was  then  a  separate  govem- 
I  ment  from  Assyria,  Jo.  ill.  7-10,  though  Josephus  calls 

him  king  of  Assyria  {Ant.  v.  3,  2).     Psalm  Ixxxiii.  8 
I  says,  "  Assur  also  is  joined  with  them"  against  Israel, 

I      ! '     but  we  have  no  other  express  mention  of  the  Assyrian 
I     kings,  until  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  (825  B.C.),  al- 
I      I      though  we  are  not  without  allusions  to  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  Go. 
I  xr.iB;Ex.xxilL3i;iKi.lr.2i-24;iClLx?lii.3:P9.lxxU.8.  This  ter- 

minates what  may  be  styled  the  first  historical  period 
I  of  the  Assyrian  empire  according  to  Scripture.    Before 

'  entering  upon  the  second  period,  which  is  derived  from 
1  Holy  Writ,  with  some  aid  from  profane  historians,  it  is 

I  desirable  to  supply  a  brief  history  from  the  Greek  and 
I  Armenian  writers. 

I I  According  to  Scripture,  Nineveh  was  founded  by  As- 
I  shur  about  2230  B.C.,  but  according  to  IModorus  Siculus, 
I  1 1  quoting  Ctesias,  it  was  founded  2183  B.C.  (lib.  ii.  c.  1). 
I           Herodotus  is  silent  upon  this  point,   but  Africanus, 

quoted  by  Syncellus,  states  that  the  foundation  of  the 
YOL.L 


Ass3Tian  monarchy  took  place  2284  B.o.  The  Armenian 
historian  Eusebius  places  it  1340  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  2116  B.C.  -^Emilius  Sura,  quoted  by 
Paterculus,  says  it  was  2145  B.C.  An  extract  from 
Polyhistor,  found  in  the  Armenian  Chronicle,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  an  extract  from  Berosus,  the  ancient  na- 
tive historian,  contains  a  table  from  the  dynasties  of 
the  old  Assyrian  empire,  assigning  the  date  of  each, 
and  the  computation  of  the  whole  gives  the  epoch  2817 
B.C.  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  monarchy. 
This  date  difiers  so  immaterially  from  that  of  the  Bib- 
lical chronology,  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  Ninus  may  have  been  the  great-grandson, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  very  remote  descendant  of  Asshur. 
Abydenus,  in  the  Armenian  edition  of  Eusebius'  Chro- 
nicle,  places  Ninus  sixth  in  descent  from  Belus,  the 
first  king  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  the  editor,  in  a  note 
produces  some  passages  from  Moses  Choronensis  and 
others,  to  show  that  such  was  the  general  opinion 
among  the  Armenians  (Cory's  FragmentSj  p.  69).  This 
account,  which  makes  Ninus  contemporary  with  Abra- 
ham (Cory,  p.  36),  the  tenth  generation  from  Shem 
(Petavius  says  Abraham  was  bom  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  Semiramis'  reign,  lib.  i.  c  2)  perfectly  accords 
with  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which,  it 
is  generally  agreed,  did  not  exceed  1300  years  from  its 
rise  to  the  fall  of  Sardanapalus,  about  804  B.C.,  but 
which  Eusebius  says  lasted  1460  years  (Cory,  p.  74). 
If  we  reckon  backwards  1300  years,  we  shall  find  that 
the  reign  of  Ninus  commenced  140  years  after  Nimrod 
began  to  be  mighty  on  earth.  Some  have  inferred  from 
the  statement  of  BeroBus  that  Ninus  was  the  son  of 
Nimrod;  but  independently  of  this  the  whole  evidence 
of  the  Armenian  chroniclers  is  highly  corroborative  of 
the  hypothesis  that  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  orgin- 
ally  two  distinct  kingdoms,  and  it  is  likewise  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  authorities  who  ascribe  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  Ninus.  Asshur  was  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy  only  of  Assyria,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  empire,  E«o.  xxiii.  23,  may  be  computed 
from  his  descendant  Ninus,  who  was  king  of  both  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  which  were  for  the  first  time  united 
in  his  reign. 

Ninus  confirmed  the  magnitude  of  his  domination  by 
continual  possession  until  he  had  subdued  the  whole  of 
the  East.  His  last  war  was  with  Oxyartes  or  Zoroaster, 
king  of  the  Bactrians  (Justin,  lib.  i.  c.  1),  whom  he  at 
last  conquered  through  the  expedients  of  Semiramis, 
wife  of  Menon  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  c.  1).  Ninus  subse- 
quently married  Semiramis,  who  succeeded  to  his  throne. 
In  the  course  of  a  reign  of  forty- two  years  (Africanus 
and  Eusebius)  this  queen,  the  first  on  record,  helped  to 
consolidate  the  oldest  empire  named  in  history.  Her  son 
Ninyas  was  the  next  king  of  the  empire,  and  has  been 
identified  with  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  Go.  xiv.,  14, 6,  »• 
lB.x.8;  (Shuckford's  Sac.  and  Prof.  Jlist.  Con.  b.  vi.) 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  transmitting 
to  his  successors  an  empire  so  well  constituted  as  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  a  series  of  kings  for  thirty  generations. 
Although  we  have  no  direct  history  of  the  acts  of  any  of 
these  sovereigns,  beyond  those  sure  indications  of  their 
rule  afforded  by  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  which 
have  been  found  in  Persia,  Media,  Armenia,  Coele- 
Syria,  and  Cyprus,  the  records  of  other  nations  furnish 
occasional  gleams  of  information  connected  with  As- 
syria. 

Scripture  tella  us  of  Jacob's  visit  to  his  undo  Labaa 
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in  Mesopotamia^  Ge.  xxix.  1-14,  and  of  the  servitude  of  the 
Israelites  under  Chushan-rishathaim,  about  1409  B.C., 
Ju.  ili.  1-0.  Heykab,  king  of  Armenia,  after  a  protracted 
contest,  subdued  Amyntas,  seventeenth  king  of  Assyria; 
but  his  successor,  Belochus,  recovered  his  territory,  and 
kiUed  Heykab  (Cory's  Frag.  p.  72,  73,  77).  The  most 
interesting  revelations  are  likely  to  result  from  the  read- 
ings of  Egyptian  monmnents,  some  of  which  leave  it 
beyond  doubt  that  Mesopotamia  was  conquered,  and 
siege  laid  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  by  the  Egyptians, 
between  1400  and  1300  B.C.  (Birches  Observations  on 
ObdUk  of  the  At  Meidan,  and  on  the  Tablet  ofKarndk, 
Trans.  Hoy.  Sac.  Lit.  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  218, 
817>  345;  Lepsius  Auswahl,  t.  xiv;  Vyses'  Joumaly 
vol.  iii.)  The  Egyptian  monuments  do  not  as  yet  fur- 
nish us  with  later  data  connected  with  Assjnda,  but  it 
was  under  the  reign  of  its  early  kings  that  Itameses  the 
Great  (Sesostris  of  the  Greeks)  pursued  his  conquests 
in  the  East  far  beyond  Assyria.  Plato  makes  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  at  the  time  of  Priam,  1184  B.O.,  a 
dependant  of  the  Assyrian  empire  {De  Leg.  lib.  iii.  685; 


Rollin,  vol.  ii.);  and  Diodorus  says  (lib.  ii.  c.  2)  that 
Teutamus,  the  twentieth  from  Ninyas,  sent  20,000 
troops  and  200  chariots  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans, 
whose  king,  Priam,  was  a  prince  under  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  Assjrria  until  he 
begins  to  relate  how  Media  became  a  nation.  Thus, 
he  says,  when  speaking  of  an  event  which  happened 
711  B.C.,  that  the  Assyrians  had  ruled  Upper  Asia  520 
years  before  that :  (Clio,  xcv.) — ^a  discrepancy  from  the 
statements  of  other  writers,  to  be  easily  reconciled  by 
the  supposition  that  Ctesias  dated  from  the  earliest 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  while  Herodotus  con- 
fines himself  to  the  establishment  of  the  great  empire 
over  Central  Asia. 

The  historical  period,  properly  so  called,  of  Assyrian 
histoiy  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  first  empire  under 
Sardanapalus,  whose  true  name  was  perhaps  Asser- 
Hadan-Pul,  syllables  which  we  shall  find  used  in  many 
of  the  names  of  the  later  kings.  His  throne  was  over- 
turned by  the  Medes,  commanded  by  Arbaoes,  who  made 
himself  king  of  Assyria  about  B.O.  804.     After  the 


fSS.]      An  AffiTriAU  King  in  his  Ohariofc  of  State  (Nimxtmd).— Layvd's  Monumenta  of  Ninereh.  ^ 


death  of  Arbaces  the  Mede,  the  Assyrians  made  them- 
selves again  independent.  The  first  of  the  new  line  of 
kings  was  Pul,  iCh.y.2G,  in  whose  reign  Menahem,  king 
of  Israel,  provoked  a  war  with  Assyria,  B.c.  773.  He 
conquered  Tipsah  or  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
put  the  inhabitants  to  death  with  great  cruelty,  2Ki.  xr.  lo. 
The  following  year  Pul  marched  into  Samaria,  and  the 
Israelites  purchased  a  peace  at  the  price  of  1000  talents 
of  silver.  B.C.  753,  Tiglath-Pileser,  or  Pul-Asser,  the 
next  king  of  Assyria,  also  found  an  excuse  for  invading 
Samaria.  In  the  civil  war  between  Israel  and  Judah, 
when  the  Israelites  called  to  their  help  the  king  of  Syria, 
whose  capital  was  Damascus,  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
sent  a  large  simi  of  money  to  purchase  the  help  of  the 
Assyrians.  Tiglath  accordingly  led  an  army  against 
Syria,  conquered  Damascus,  and  slew  Rezin  the  king. 


He  entirely  vanquished  the  Israelites,  and  took  from 
them  the  larger  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  added 
to  the  Assyrian  empire  not  only  Syria,  but  Gilead  and 
Naphtali,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  Galilee  to  the 
north,  leaving  to  the  Israelites  only  the  province  of 
Samaria.  He  carried  his  captives  to  the  farthest  end 
of  his  own  kingdom,  the  banks  of  the  river  Kir,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  went 
in  person  to  Damascus  to  pay  homage  to  the  Assyrian 
conqueror,  2  Ki.  xt.  29 ;  xtL  6-10 ;  1  Ch.  T.  26 ;  2  Ch.  xxiiiL  !«, 
Shalmaneser,  the  next  king  of  Assyria,  B.c.  734,  is  also 
called  Shalman  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  Enemessar 

^  The  name  of  thia  king,  inscribed  on  pavement  slab,  and  on 
Blabs  built  into  the  walla  of  the  palace  at  Nimroud,  ii»  conjec- 
tured to  be  Pul  or  Tiglath -Piloaer.—Tranalation  of  names  in 
Lajard'a  MonumenU  of  Nineveh. 
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by  Tobit,  ch.  L  a.  In  the  Canons  of  SynoelluB  and  Ptolemy 
he  18  called  Nabonassar  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag.  p.  78,  79). 
In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  he  led  an  army  against 
Hoehea,  king  of  Israel,  which  was  now  reduced  within 
the  limits  of  Samaria.     At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
had  wholly  conquered  this  people, 
carrying  away  into  captivity  the 
chief  men  of  the  ten  tribes.     He 
placed     them    at    Halah     near 
Nineveh,  at  Habor  on  the  river 
Gozan,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  Medes,  and  settled  Cutheans 
from    Babylonia  in   their  place, 
2KL  xTlli.  9-11;  zviL  3-6.    He  also  con- 
quered Sidon  and  Acre,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  Tyre  alone  hold- 
ing out  against  a  siege  (Menander 
in Josephus,  Antiq.xA4,2).  Shal- 
maneser  died  before  the  removal 
of  the  Israelite  was  completed, 
and  the  prisoners  were  sent  home 
as  a    present   to    his    successor, 
Ho.  X.  6.    Sennacherib,  called  Jareb 
by  Hosea,  succeeded  Shalmaneser 
(B.C.  720).     Gesenius  is  disposed 
to  identify  him  with  the  Sardana- 
palus  who  is  said  to  have  built 
the  cities  of  Anchiale  and  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (Arrian,  Expcd.  of  Alex. 
ii.  5;  Strabo,  xiv.  4,  8).     He  com- 
pleted   the    deportation    of    the 
Israelites,  and  then  invaded  Judea, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  7 1 4).  He  marched 
without      interruption      through 
Galilee   and   Samaria,   which  were»  now  provinces  of 
Assyria,  and  entered  the  country  of  Benjamin  at  Aiath 
and  Migron.    He  laid  up  his  carriages  at  Michmash  as 
he  came  upon   the  hill  country  around   Jerusalem. 
The  people  fled  at  his  approach,  and  all  resistance 
seemed  hopeless.     While  Sennacherib  was  besieging 


Lachish  in  person,  Hezekiah  sent  messengers  to  make 
terms  of  submission,  and  he  had  to  drain  his  own 
treasury,  and  to  borrow  from  that  of  the  temple,  to 
raise  the  tribute  exacted,  300  talents  of  silver  and  80 
talents  of  gold,  i.e.  about  £266,850,*  2KLTlli.  U;  2CJh 


rnvmrn 


^  f 
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Sennacherib  on  hia  Throne  before  Lachish.    (Koxiyunjlk.) 
I<>jrard'«  Moaumenta  of  Iflnefeb. 


xxxii.  In  the  meantime  Sennacherib  sent  part  of  his 
army,  under  the  command  of  Tartan,  2  El.  zvili.  17, 
southward,  against  the  cities  of  the  south.  Tartan 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to* 
open  the  gates,  but  made  no  attempt  to  storm  the 
city.     He  then  moved  forward,  laid  siege  to  Azotus, 


[90.]      Captive  iBnelites  before  Soonacherib.    (Kouyanjik.) 


and  soon  captured  the  place,  Is.xxxvi.  xxxvii.  When 
Sennacherib  had  made  terms  with  Hezekiah,  he  led  his 
army  against  Tirhakah  tlie  Ethiopian,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  Jews.  At  Pel- 
uraum.  the  frontier  town  on  the  most  easterly  branch  of 
the  Nile,  he  was  met  by  an  Egyptian  army  under  the 
command  of  Sethos,  a  priest  of  Memphis.  But  before 
any  battle  took  place,  the  Assyrian  host  was  cut  oflf  by 
that  signal  catastrophe  which  is  described  with  such 


beautiful  simplicity  by  Isaiah,  ch.xxxvii.38;  2Ki.xix.36;  Herod 

»  Among  the  inscriptions  discovered  at  Koujiu^ik,  and  now 
in  the  British  Mui^um,  is  one  recording  the  exact  amount  here 
mentioned,  according  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks  to  whom  is  due 
the  discovery  of  the  cnneifonn  numerals.  It  is  desirable  to  ex- 
plain that,  although  the  subject-matter  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations  is  self-evident,  the  proper  names  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  conjectural  renderings  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on 
the  sculpture ;  the  authority  being  Layard's  IHiCOvcria  in  Kinevth 
and  Babylon. 
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U.14L  Sennacherib  hhoBelf  escaped  alive,  and  returned 
home  "  and  dwelt  at "  Nineveh  (Gesenius'  Comment  on 
laaiahf  p.  999).  Merodach  Baladan,  who  waa  then 
reigning  at  Babylon,  may  have  felt  himself  too  strong 
to  be  treated  as  the  vassal  of  Nineveh ;  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Hezekiah.  This  probably  provoked  Sennacherib, 
and  caused  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  to  be  employed 
in  wars  with  the  Babylonians  (A.  Polyhistor  in  Euseb. 
Ar.Chron. ;  Cory's  Frctgments,  p.  61);  till  at  length,  as 
he  was  worshipping  in  Uie  temple  of  the  Assyrian  god 
Nisroch,  he  was  mm^ered  by  his  sons  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer.  They  escaped  from  punishment  over  the 
northern  frontier  into  Armenia,  which  had  been  able  to 
hold  itself  independent  of  Assyria,  and  Esarhaddon  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead.  Is.  xxxvii.  37, 38;  2KL  xix.  37.  Sen- 
nacherib had  reigned  for  perhaps  thirty-seven  years  over 
Assyria,  Media,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  probably 
held  Babylon  as  a  dependent  province,  governed  by  a 
tributary  monarch.  Isaiah,  ch.  xz.  i,  mentions  a  king  of 
Assyria  named  Sargon,  who  is  identified  by  some  with 
Sennacherib,  and  by  others,  either  with  Shalmaneser 
(Yon  Gumpach),  or  with  Esarhaddon  (Calmet,  Shaipe). 
Gesenius  (OomrMnt  on  ha.)  is  of  opinion  that  Sargon 
was  a  king  of  Assyria^  who  succeeded  Shalmaneser. 
M.  Longperier  {Notice  dea  Antiquity  Aasyrimnes,  Ac, 
du  Muait  de  Louvre,  Sd  edition,  1854)  states  that  the 
principal  inscription  on  one  of  the  bulls  at  Khorsabad 
commences  with  the  royal  formula,  **  Sargon,  king  of  the 
coimtry  of  Assur."  There  are  cylinders  bearing  the 
name  of  Sargon,  and  Oppert  calls  him  the  father  of  Sen- 
nacherib {Chron.  of  Aaayrians).  The  date  of  Esarhad- 
don's  gaining  the  throne  of  Nineveh  is  uncertain;  but 
the  time  that  he  became  king  of  Babylon  is  better 
known,  for  in  the  year  B.C.  680  he  put  an  end  to  a  line 
of  kings  who  had  reigned  there  for  sixty-seven  years 
(Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  that  of  Synoellus  in  Cory's 
Frag.  p.  80,  81,  83).  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he 
sent  an  army  against  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  and 
carried  him  prisoner  to  Babylon,  but  after  a  short  time 
he  released  him,  and  again  seated  him  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem,  2ClLzxzliLii.  Esarhaddon  is  the  Sarchedon 
of  Tobit,  ch.i.21,  the  Asaradinus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Asnapper  of  Ezra^  ch.  ir.  2,  lO. 
There  are  cylinders  and  fr^pnents  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
likewise  of  Sennacherib  in  the  British  Museum  (Raw- 
linson,  London  Monthly  Review,  No.  1).  Sardochoeus, 
the  next  king  (b.o.  667),  reigned  over  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  Israel  for  twenty  years ;  and  over  Media,  also,  till 
that  country  revolted,  remaining  independent  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.  Chyniladan  (b.c.  647) 
reigned  twenty- two  years ;  but  during  this  reign  As- 
syria was  still  further  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Babylon, 
which  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  In 
625  B.C.  their  leader,  Nabopolassar  (Nebuchodonosor 
of  Judith),  was  king  of  that  city,  and  of  the  lower  half 
I  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Two  years 
later  he  marched  northward  against  Nineveh,  which  he 
stormed  and  sacked,  Tobit  xIt.  4,  lo.  15;  Na.  i.  s-i4:  u.  e,  8, 0; 
til.  13-15.  On  the  conquest  of  Nineveh  by  Nabopolassar 
the  city  was  by  no  means  destroyed;  but  the  empire  of 
Assyria  fell,  and  merged  in  that  of  Babylonia.  It  is 
likely  that  the  book  of  Jonah  was  written  about  this 
time.  The  Jews  had  expected  that  Nineveh,  the  great 
enemy  of  their  nation,  would  have  been  for  ever  and 
wholly  destroyed;  but  Assyria  is  no  longer  unfriendly 
to  them,  and  the  purport  of  the  book  of  Jonah  is  to  ex- 
plain the  justice  of  God's  government  in  sparing  that 


dty,  which  had  repented  of  its  enmity,  and  should  now 
find  favour  in  their  sight.  Joaiah,  king  of  Judah,  finds  a 
friend  and  protector  in  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Assyria. 
During  the  civil  wars  between  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
Assyria  was  yet  further  weakened  by  an  inroad  of  the 
Scythians,  who  first  came  upon  the  Medes^  and  wholly 
routed  the  army  which  Cyaxares  the  king  sent  against 
them.  They  then  crossed  Mesopotamia,  laying  waste  the 
country  as  tiiey  passed  (HerodotuSji.  103).  At  this  period 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  pushed  his  anns  eastward,  claim- 
ing authority  over  Samaria  and  Judea;  but  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  was  true  to  the  Babylonians.  The  Egyptians 
were  victorious — Josiah  was  slain,  and  the  whole  of 
Palestine  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Egyptians,  who  set 
up  a  new  king  over  Judah.  A  few  years  later,  how- 
ever, Nabopolassar  again  reduced  the  Jews  to  their 
former  state  of  vassalage  under  Babylon,  2KLzxiiL2a 
Nabopolassar  was  now  old,  and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Cylindera)  commanded  for  him  as  general,  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Egyptians  on  the  debateable  ground 
of  Palestine.  After  three  yean  Necho  again  entered 
the  country,  and  marched  as  far  as  Carchemish,  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  waa  totally  defeated  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 2  Kl.  zzv.  1;  2  Ch.  zuv.  20;  xxx9i.  I ;  Berosua  in  Jo- 
sepho*.  By  this  battle  the  Babylonians  regained  their 
power  over  Jerusalem,  and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of 
the  oountry.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Jewish  nobles 
ci^ptive  to  Babylon,  and  Judea  remained  a  province  of 
that  monarchy.  Nebuchadnezzar  sucoeeded  his  father 
B.C.  605,  and  fixed  his  seat  of  govenmient  at  Babylon. 
Jerusalem  twice  rebelled,  but  he  reduced  it  to  obedience, 
although,  on  the  second  rebellion,  Hophra,  king  of 
Egypt,  came  to  aid  the  Jews.  Nebuchadnezzar  de- 
feated the  Egyptians,  and  deprived  them  of  eveiy  pos- 
session that  they  had  held  in  Palestine,  Arabia^  or  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

After  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.c.  662,  Evil- 
Merodach,  Nergal-sarezer,  of  whom  there  is  one  cylin- 
der at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Labousardochoa 
(Oppert,  Chron.  Aaa.  et  Bab.),  and  Nabonidas,  the 
latest  king  of  whom  we  have  cylinders  (Rawlinson, 
London  Monthly  Review,  No.  1,  1857),  reigned  over 
Babylon,  and  held  Nineveh;  but  the  Median  power 
was  now  rising,  and  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  the  united 
armies  of  Media  and  Persia,  conquered  Babylon  and 
put  an  end  to  the  monarchy.  After  a  few  years  Cyrus 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia,  by  right  of 
inheritance— thus,  B.C.  536,  adding  to  the  Ismd  of  his 
birth  the  whole  of  the  possessions  which  had  been  held 
by  Sennacherib,  and  more  than  those  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

When  the  cuneiform  shall  have  been  more  oertaioly 
read,  further  particulars  of  Assyrian  history  may  be 
obtained,  especially  with  regard  to  the  kings  who  built 
the  palaces  of  Nineveh.  The  sculptures  that  have  been 
discovered,  which  appeal  so  directly  to  the  understand- 
ing through  the  universal  language  of  art,  also  throw 
an  important  light  on  the  history,  and  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people;  while  the  inscribed  tablets  or 
pillars  (see  article  Tablets)  set  up  at  various  places, 
furnish  indisputable  data  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire. 

The  government  of  Assyria  was  strictly  despotic,  and 
the  monarch  was  especially  styled  "  the  great  king," 
2  KL  xrUi.  9;  Is.  xxxvi.  4.  He  was  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  numerous  officers  of  his  household,  who  were 
chiefly  eunuchs,  and  whose  portraits  and  relative  duties 
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have  been  handed  down  to  us  iA  the  Ninevite  sculp- 
tures. The  governors  of  provinces  and  towns,  Da.i.6; 
m.  2  {see  Governors),  were  apparently  powerful  princes. 
On  the  sculptures  the  great  king  is  frequently  seen  in 
conference  with  a  richly  dressed  bearded  ofiicerj  who 
would  seem  to  be  of  nearly  equal  rank  with  the  king 
himself.  The  early  religion  of  the  Assyrians  was  a 
symbolic  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  gra- 
dually degenerated  until  numerous  gods  were  included 
in  the  worship.  Scripture  mentions  Nisroch,  Bel,  Nebo, 
Anamznelech,  Adrammelech,  Tartak,  Nibhaz,  &c.,  &c. 
^Gesenius  on  laaiah) ;  and  the  sculptures  likewise 
show  ua — Dagon,  Ilus,  Baal  (which  see),  and  many 
others. 

Herodotus  supplies  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
government  and  manners  and  customs  of  the  As- 
syrians (i.  192-201).  In  addition  to  those  he  details, 
Strabo  describes  the  mode  of  disposing  of  young  women 
in  marriage ;  and  likewise  mentions  three  tribunals,  one 
consisting  of  persons  past  military  service,  another  of 
nobles,  and  a  third  of  old  men,  besides  another  appointed 
by  the  king.  "It  was  the  business  of  the  latter  to 
dispose  of  the  virgins  in  marriage,  and  to  determine 
causes  respecting  adultery ;  of  another,  to  decide  those 
relative  to  theft ;  and  of  the  third,  those  of  assault  and 
violence"  (b.  xvi.  c.  i.  20).  It  is  a  curious  subject  for 
renoark  and  speculation,  that  the  Assyrian  remains  do 


not  disclose  any  representations  of  funeral  ceremonies, 
or  indications  of  respect  for  the  dead — ^in  this,  so  strongly 
contrasted  with  Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  funeral 
subjects  are  so  conspicuous,  and  evidences  of  veneration 
for  the  dead  are  so  universal.  Connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  singular  that  there  should  be  no  instances  of 
sepulture  in  Assyrian  mounds ;  but  Babylonia  is  full  of 
cemeteries,  being  apparently  the  burial  ground  of  As- 
syria (T.  K.  Loftus,  Travels  in  Chaldaa,  p.  198). 

The  tract  of  coimtry  which  formed  Assyria  proper  is 
now  imder  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Porte;  some  of 
the  people  are  stationary  in  villages,  while  others  are 
nomadic.  They  profess  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  are  of 
the  Sunee  sect.  The  Christian  population  is  scattered 
over  the  whole  country,  but  is  most  numerous  in  the 
north:  it  includes  Chaldseans,  Nestorians,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  &c. 

[For  accounts  of  these,  and  of  the  country  and  people  of  the 
present  day,  see  Grant's  Natoriaju,  Loud.  1841;  Ainsworth'it 
Travils  and  Resmrchea  in  Atia  Minor,  Mesopotamia^  dr..  Loud. 
1842;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  itt  Rcinaina:  Badger's  lfe»ioriana 
and  their  RHaaU:  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  vol.  iv.  p.  373; 
Perkin's  Residence  in  Persia,  1843  ;  Shariw's  Historic  Notes,  Lond. 
1854  ;  Oppert'a  Chronoloffie  da  Assyrieiu  tt  dts  Babtfloniens,  Paris, 
1857.  J  [J.  B.] 

The  following  is  an  abridged  extract  from  Dr.  Oppert's 
Chronology,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  monu- 
ments and  cylinders : — 


Abridged  Extract  prom  the  "Chronology  op  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,"  by  Dr.  Jules  Oppert. 

Epoch  at  which  the  Chaldaaaoa  place  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  (42  amar,  or  2940  years  before  Nabu- 
chodonosor),  ............. 


I.— DYNASTIES  NOX  SEMITIC, 
Comprehended  under  the  name  of  Scythic  Supremacy  daring  1500  years. 

i.   HAMFfE  KiKODOH,  ........... 

ii.  AaiAX  IjfVASioN,  ............ 

iii.  ToCRA^fiAK  DojUKATiON  (Scytluc),         ......... 


B.C. 
SMO 


8540-2449 
2U0-2225 
22-J6-201T 

2017-1559 


II.-SEMITIC  DOMINATION. 
L  FiBsr  Chaldjean  Empire.    Forty-nhie  kings  duriug  450  years,  ..... 

First  king  unknown. 

Ismidagan,  Lord  of  Assyrift  (abotit  1950). 

Sanui-IIou,  son  of  Ismitlngan  (644  years  before  Asaourdayon). 

Naramsin,  king  of  the  four  regions. 

(The  namtts  of  the  other  kings  are  not  yet  deciphered.) 
ii.  Arab  Invasion.    Eight  kings  during  245  years,    .........        1559-1314 

The  Khet  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  according  to  M.  de  Roug£,  probably  the  Dummukh  of  the  Assyrians. 
liL  Great  Asstri.ov  Eupibe.     Forty -five  kings  during  526  years,    .......  1314-788 

a.  Fittt  Djpuuty.    Ninipp^lloukin,  first  king,  1314 

Asaounlny an,  son  of  tho  preceding,         ......  about  1300 

Moutakkil-Nabou,  son  of  the  preceding,  .....  ,.      1270 

Aaeour-ris-ili,  son  of  the  preceding  (commencement  of  the  As^rian  jwwer,  following  the 

Egyptian  prc[x>uderanoe,  which  had  lasted  500  j-ears),       .  .  .         about     1250 

•Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  son  of  the  preco<ling  (.historical  cylinder  of  800  lines),  „         1220 

Bardannpalus  I.,  son  of  the  preceding,    ......  „  1200 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  ........  ,, 

Hack  of  Nineveh  by  the  Chaldeans,  418  years  before  the  first  year  of  Sennacherib,   ,,         1122 
BelochuA  I.,  son  of  the  preceding,  ......  ,.         1100 

6.  Second  Dyna^jf.  Belitaras  (Bel-kat-iroMou),  usurper,       ......  „         1100 

Salmanaasar  I.,  founder  of  the  paLico  of  Calah  (Nimroud),     .  ,  .  »,         1050 

Sardanapalus  II.,  great-grandson  of  Belitaras,  .  .  .  .  „         1020 

Salmanasaar  II.,  son  of  the  preceding.    .  .  .  .  ,,         1000 

Aflsourdan-il  I.,  son  of  the  preceding,   .  .  .  ,  .  ,,  980 

Belochus  II.,  grandson  of  Assour-dan-il  I.,       ....  .  ..  970 

Tiglath-Pileser  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  .  .  .  .  .  ,,950 

Sardanaptdus  III.,  son  of  the  prece<1ing.     Great  conqueror,    .  .  .  „    930-900 

Salmanasnar  III.,  son  of  the  procoding.    Adversary  of  Jehu,  King  of  Israel  (Nim- 

roudObeli^) „    900-860 

Samsi  ou  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,         .  .  .  .  .  „    860-840 

Belochus  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  husband  of  Semiramis  (Sammouramit),  „    840-820 

Semiramis,  17  yean  alone. „    820-803 

SarUanapaloa  IV. ,  probably  son  of  the  preceding,  last  king  of  the  great  empire,      „    807-788 

*  The  asterisk  indioatfls  that  <7Undei«  have  been  found  bearing  the  name  in  cuneiform  characters. 
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ni.— DIVISION  OF  DOMINION  BETWEEN  SHEMTTES  AND  ARXAN8. 


Babylon. 

Fhnl  BelMis  foonds  the  empire  of  CKal- 

,  dsea.    King  of  Babylon  tiU    .  747 


NubonuHu-, 747>78S 

Niibioe, 738-720 

Einziras  and  Porua,   ....  731-720 


nolania. 726-721 

Meiodadi  Baladau,     ....  721-70& 

*Sazgon,  king  of  Babylon,  from        .  709-704 


NlNKVEH. 

Firat  king  of  Babylon  lubjugates  Aa- 
ayria, 788-769 

Tiglath-Pileaer  IV.  re-establiahea  the 
AaByrian  monarchy,  .  709-725 

ConunenoementofthecaptiTityoflBrael,      740 

Salmannwiar  IV.  takes  Samaria  (720), 
and  ia  dethroned  by  Saigon,   .        .  725-720 

Last  NxmevxtbDtxastt  (Baigonidea,  720-625). 

Saxgon  (founded  Khozaabad  about  706),  720-704 
Arkeauoa  of  Ptolemy. 


Anarchy 704-702 

BeUbua 70-2-699 

AaeonriiiaddiTmon,  aon  of  Sennacherib,  699-693 

Irigibel 603-692 

Hesiflimazdocus,  ....  692-688 

Anarchy, 688-680 

'Aaaarhaddon,  son  of  Sennacherib,    .  680-668 

king  of  Awyria,  of  E^gypt,  and  of  Meroe, 676-668 


*  Sennacherib,  son  of  Sazgon,  .  704-676 

(Cylinden,  and  seal  of  contemporary 
Egyi^tian  king  Sabaoo,  probably  the 
So  of  2  Kings  xrii.  4,  hare  been 
found  at  Nineveh.) 
Campaign  against  £^ypt  and  Judea,  702 


Saosdouchin 668-647    TiglAth-PilMerV.,sonof  Aawzhaddon,  668-660 

*SardanapaluaV.,ionof  Assarhaddon,  660-647 

Assourdan-il  11.,  lonof  SardanapalusV.  (Chyniladan  of  the  Greeks),  last  king  of  Assyria,  647-625 

Total  destruction  of  Nineveh 625 

Babylonian  Dynasty, 625-538 

Nabopallasar  (Nabou-pall-asiour),  and  Nitocria  the  Egyptian,  625-604 

*Nabuchodonosor(^a60u-l:otutouiT-oat«>ur), 604-561 

EvU  Merodach  (^vtZ-maroIoui:) 561-559 

'Nergalsarassar  (Nirgcd-Marr-outour), 559-555 

LabouaazdochuB  (Bel-aUtrisrtnik),  son  of  the  preceding,  9  months,         555 
*Nabonid  (Nabouruakid),  son  of  Nabou-balatirib,    ....        655-638 

Cyrus  takes  Babylon, 638 

Cyrus,  king  of  Babylon  and  of  nations, 538-529 

Cambyses, 529-522 

Nidintabel,  pseudo-Nabuchodonosor,  son  of  Nabonid, 522-518 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  takes  Babylon  the  first  time, 518 

Arakhou,  pseudo-Nabuchodonosor, 517-516 

Darius  takes  Babylon  the  second  time, 516 

Nabouimtouk  renders  himself  independent,  and  reigna  with  his  son  Belsaroussonr,  about  508  -488 
Complete  submission  of  the  Chaldeans, „     488 


Hedla  and 

Psrsia. 

Arian  rtpubUc. 

Arbaoea  first 
chief,  788-710 


Aspabara, 

about  720 

J)ynaitfo/th€ 
DiiocitUt. 

Deiooes,    king, 
710-667 


Phzaortes, 

657-685 

Achsemenea 
submits,    650 

Cyazaras, 


SUSIANA. 

Kingdom  of  Bu- 


Soutrouk    Nak- 
hounta. 


Koutir-Nak- 
hounta,  son  of 
the  preceding. 


Tarhak,  brother 
of  the  preceding. 
Uoumbanigas 

vanquished  by 

Saigon. 


Tioumman  con- 
quered by  Sar- 
danapalua  V. 


635-595 


Aatyagea.  .  595-560 

ABCHiEMEMIAN   DYNABTY. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,     .  560-529 


Cambyvea,  .  629-522 

Gomates    the     Magian, 

paeudo-Smerdis,    .        .  522 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaapea 

(Darius  the  Mede),        .  521-486 


Xerxes  I.,  Ahaauema  of 
the  Jews  (Esther.  473),    486-465 


*  The  asterisk  indicatea  that  cylinden  have  been  found  bearing  tho  name  in  cuneifonn  charaotezs. 


ASTAROTH,  ASTARTR    See  Ashtaboth. 

ASTROLOGY.    See  Divination. 

ATAROTH  [crowns],  occurs,  singly  or  in  composi- 
tion with  some  other  word,  aa  the  name  of  various  places 
in  Scripture.  There  was  an  Ataroth  on  the  borders  of 
Ephraim,  Jo«.  xri.  2,  r.  Another  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  Nu  xxxii.  3, 34;  also  an  Ataroth- Shophan 
in  the  same  tribe,  ch.  xxxiL  36,  if  not  the  same  with  that 
of  the  preceding  verse;  and  an  Ataroth-beth-Joab  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  i  Ch.  u.  64.  Nothing  remarkable  is 
recorded  of  any  of  them. 

ATHALIAH  [afflicted  of  Jehovakl  a  daughter  of 
Ahab  the  infamous  king  of  Israel,  and  most  likely  also, 
though  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  of  lus  still  more  in- 
famous wife  Jezebel.  The  name  was  not  improbably 
imposed  as  a  memorial  of  those  severe  and,  as  they 
would  doubtless  reckon  them,  harsh  judgments  which 
were  inflicted  on  ihem,  at  the  instance  of  Elijah,  by 
the  God  of  Israel.  In  2  Ch.  xxii.  6,  Athaliah  is  called 
the  daughter  of  Omri,  evidently  meaning  a  daughter 
of  that  house  of  which  Omri  was  the  founder  and 
head;  for  in  ch.  zzi.  6,  of  the  same  book,  she  is  ex- 


pressly named  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  ihe  son  of  Omri. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah — an  alliance  that  proved  the  source 
of  incalculable  evils  to  the  house  of  David,  and  was  the 
bitter  fruit  of  that  improper  intimacy  which  Jehosha- 
phat  had  contracted  with  the  idolatrous  king  of  Israel. 
Jehoshaphat  himself  had  maintained  the  intimacy  as  a 
mere  matter  of  policy,  but  had  personally  kept  aloof 
from  the  abominations  patronized  by  the  house  of  Ahab. 
It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  his  son ;  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  evil,  while  his  mind  was  still  in  the 
susceptibility  of  youth,  and  had  been  but  imperfectly 
fortified  wiUi  right  principle.  Jehoram  therefore,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  "  walked  in  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  for  he  had 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife,"  2Ch.  xxi  6.  Athaliah,  it 
is  evident,  inherited  much  of  the  imperious  will,  as 
well  as  the  depraved  moral  sense  of  her  mother  Jeze- 
bel, and  exercised  a  disastrous  sway,  first  over  her 
own  husband,  then,  after  his  untimely  death,  over  her 
son  Ahaziah,  who  speedily  perished,  along  with  his 
uncle  Jehoram,  king  of  Jscaei,  by  the  hand  of  Jehu. 
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And  now,  finding  tbe  way  open  to  her  godless  ambi- 
tion, she  planned  the  diabolical  scheme  of  destroying 
the  whole  male  children  of  the  seed- royal,  that  she 
might  have  the  undisputed  management  of  the  king- 
dom. The  design  was  defeated  by  the  conceahnent  of 
the  infant  son  oi  the  deceased  monarch  Ahaziah ;  and 
the  tidings  of  his  preservation  having  been  conmiunicated 
to  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  measures  were  concerted 
for  the  seizure  of  Athaliah,  which  were  successfully 
executed  in  the  seventh  year  after  Ahaziah^s  death. 
Athaliafa  rushed  from  the  courts  of  the  temple  shouting 
**  Treason  !'*  when  she  saw  a  multitude  assembled  there 
to  do  the  work  of  vengeance ;  but  she  found  none  to 
help  her  in  her  time  of  need ;  and,  after  having  been 
hurried  forth  beyond  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple, 
she  was  summarily  despatched  by  the  armed  men  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  s  Ch.  xxiu.  Her  own  measure  was 
thus  meted  back  to  her ;  she  had  been  guilty  of  foul 
treason  against  the  Grod  of  heaven,  and  had  shed  much 
blood  to  carry  out  her  wayward,  self-exalting  projects; 
and,  in  turn,  her  own  blood  was  shed  by  those  who 
conceived  treason  against  her,  only  because  it  was 
necessaiy  to  vindicate  their  fealty  to  Jehovah. 

ATHENS,  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated city  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was  originally  called 
Cecropia,  from  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  its  reputed 
founder ;  but  in  the  time  of  Erectheus  or  Erecthonius, 
one  of  his  successors,  who  introduced  the  worship  of 
Athena  or  Minerva,  it  lost  its  original  name,  and  ac- 
quired that  of  'A(?^vat,  Athens,  after  the  goddess  to 
whose  worship  it  was  principally  dedicated. 

HUtory. — ^The  history  of  Athens  carries  us  back  to 
the  dim  ages  of  fabulous  tradition.  The  original  city 
appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Acropolis  or 
citadel,  on  which  Erectheus  is  said  to  have  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Athena,  in  which  was  preserved  the  olive- 
wood  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  sacred  object  of  the  kind  in  all  Athens.  As  wo 
emerge  from  the  mists  of  mythology,  the  name  of 
Theseus,  the  national  hero,  meets  us,  by  whom  the 
twelve  independent  districts  into  which  Cecrops  had 
divided  Attica  were  united  into  one  political  body, 
and  the  whole  legislative  and  judicial  power  concen- 
trated at  Athens.  This  measure  must  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  of  population ;  and  accordingly 
Homer  speaks  of  Athens  as  a  place  of  some  importance. 
A  tradition  represents  a  portion  of  the  wandering 
Pelasgic  race  as  having  fortified  the  Acropolis,  and  ob- 
tained a  settlement  on  the  northern  side  of  the  rock. 
They  were  expelled  for  conspiracy,  but  the  northern 
wall  retained  their  name,  and  the  gloomy  spot  under 
the  precipice,  once  their  abode,  was  regarded  by  the 
Athenians  with  feelings  of  superstitious  dread.  Be- 
tween the  Trojan  war  and  the  age  of  Peisistratus  (B.C. 
560-514)  a  chasm  in  the  hUtory  intervenes:  the  city 
must  have  extended  itself  gradually  from  the  Acropolis 
to  the  surrounding  plain,  but  the  first  authentic  attempt 
to  embellisli  it  is  ascribed  to  the  enlightened  and  munifi- 
cent usurper  just  named,  and  his  sons.  At  this  time 
the  foundations  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius  and 
of  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  latter  the  largest  structure 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  together  with  those  of  the 
Dion3rBiac  theatre,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  were  laid.  At  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  the 
city  was  reduced  to  ashes  (b.c.  480) ;  but  after  the 
tempest  had  passed,  it  rose  from  its  ruins  with  increased 
fioenoe.     A  succession  of  eminent  men,  as  dis- 


tinguished for  their  political  sagacity  as  for  their  splen- 
did taste  in  the  arts,  presided  over  the  councils  of  the 
republic,  under  whose  auspices  it  not  only  attained 
the  greatest  national  prosperity,  but  became  the  chosen 
home  of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
The  sagacity  of  Themistocles  planned  a  system  of  for- 
tifications, of  which,  however,  he  lived  only  to  complete 
that  portion  which  surrounded  the  city,  consisting  of  a 
wall  the  circumference  of  which  was  60  stadia,  or  about 
7|  miles.  His  plans  were  carried  out  by  Pericles,  who, 
by  the  celebrated  Long  Walls,  extending  to  the  sea,  con- 
nected Athens  with  its  principal  port  of  Pireus.  Soon 
afterwards  the  promontory  containing  the  harbours 
of  the  Piraeus  and  Munychia  was  similarly  fortified, 
and  the  wall  surrounding  it  was  connected  with  those 
just  mentioned,  which  led  from  Athens.  Thus,  on  the 
completion  of  these  great  works,  Athens  may  be  said 
to  have  consisted  of  two  circular  cities,  the  town  itself, 
and  the  Piraeus,  connected  by  a  street,  the  space  be- 
tween the  Long  Walls,  about  4^  miles  in  length,  and 
550  feet  in  width ;  the  circumference  of  the  whole  being 
about  174  stadia,  or  19  miles.  W^e  are  not,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  large  area  was  built 
upon ;  much  of  it  was  taken  up  by  the  public  buildings 
which  everywhere  abounded,  and  by  the  fortifications 
along  the  walls  and  in  the  Pirseus.  At  its  most  flour- 
ishing period  Athens  contained,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  more  than  10,000  houses,  and  probably  a  popu- 
lation, including  the  inhabitants  of  Pirsus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalerum,  of  about  190,000,  or  a  third  of  the 
whole  population  of  Attica ;  of  these,  however,  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  consisted  of  slaves.  The  splen- 
did administration  of  Pericles  was  also  marked  by  the 
erection  of  those  masterpieces  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  which  have  been  the  envy  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Cimon  had  built  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
the  most  perfect  of  the  remaining  monuments  of  Athens, 
and  the  celebrated  Stoa  Poecile,  a  portico  adorned  with 
psdntings  by  the  first  artists  of  the  age,  and  at  his  own 
expense  had  planted  the  Academy  and  adorned  the 
Agora ;  and  now  on  the  Acropolis,  under  the  direction 
of  Phidias,  and  the  architects  Callicrates  and  Ictinus, 
rose  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  the  most 
splendid  effort  of  Greek  genius ;  the  new  Erectheium ; 
the  gigantic  bronze  statue  of  Minerva  Promachus,  the 
work  of  Phidias,  which  with  its  pedestal  measured 
70  feet  in  height,  and  the  crest  of  whose  helmet  could  be 
seen  towering  above  the  Parthenon  by  the  mariner  as 
soon  as,  approaching  Athens,  he  doubled  Cape  Simiimi; 
the  Propylaea,  at  once  an  entrance  and  a  defence  to  the 
classic  ground  within;  and  coimtless  other  treasures 
of  art,  which  made  this  spot  the  most  renowned  in  all 
Greece.  The  Peloponnesian  war  put  a  stop  to  the  work 
of  architectural  decoration :  it  was  resumed  under  Ly- 
curgus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  but 
the  altered  fortunes  of  the  republic  seem  to  have  afifected 
the  national  genius,  which,  in  the  fine  arts  at  least,  no 
longer  developed  itself  with  the  marvellous  luxuriance 
which  characterized  a  former  age.  A  temporary  re- 
covery of  political  influence,  after  Conon's  victory  at 
Cnidas,  was  followed  by  a  complete  prostration  under 
the  Macedonian  power  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeronea 
(B.C.  338),  which  crushed  the  liberties  of  Athens  and 
of  Greece.  Thenceforward  Athens  was  indebted  to 
foreigners  for  whatever  embellishments  were  added  to 
the  city.  It  is  but  just  to  her  conquerors  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  for  the  most  part  respected  her  ancient 
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renown,  and,  to  use  CoBsar's  noble  expression  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  ''  spared  the  living  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead."  On  two  occasions  only  did  she  suffer  mate- 
rially from  the  wars  in  which  Greece  was  engaged. 
Exasperated  by  its  various  efforts  to  throw  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  Philip,  the  last  king  of  the  name, 
invaded  Attica,  and  though  he  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  revenged  himself  by 
destroying  the  sepulchres  and  temples  in  the  suburbs, 
and  laying  waste  the  surrounding  country.  A  still 
heavier  calamity  followed  when  the  ruthless  Sulla  ap- 
peared before  Athens  with  his  victorious  ei^les  (b.c. 
86),  and  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  town  by  an  un- 
guarded path,  speedily  became  master  of  it,  and  sig- 
nalized his  conquest  by  defacing  the  temples  and  sta- 
tues, and  destroying  the  Long  Walls,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  and  of  the  Piraeus.  From  this  blow 
the  maritime  power  of  Athens  never  recovered;  but 
under  the  emperors  the  city  regained  some  measure  of 
its  ancient  external  splendour.  It  became  the  fashion 
with  her  Roman  conquerors  to  connect  their  names 
with  Athens  by  some  lasting  memorial.  Julius  CaBsar 
and  Augustus  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico 
of  Athena  Archegetes,  which  still  exists ;  Hadrian  com- 
pleted the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  700  years  after 
its  foundation ;  and  under  the  Antonines,  when  Pau- 
sanias  visited  the  city,  it  presented  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. Her  buildings  retained  their  splendour  till  after 
the  third  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  be- 
gan gradually  to  decay,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  funds 
to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  partly  to  the  conversion  of 
the  temples  into  Christian  churches.  Paganism,  how- 
ever, long  lingered  afr  Athens ;  as  long,  indeed,  as  the 
schools  of  philosophy  continued  to  exist,  that  is,  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  But  a  terrible  visitation 
was  impending,  which  inflicted  greater  injury  than 
either  time  or  Greek  and  Roman  conquerors  had  been 


able  to  effect.  The  Goths  made  their  appearance  in 
the  reign  of  Valerian,  in  Northern  Greece ;  and  though 
for  a  time  the  danger  was  averted,  it  was  but  for  a 
time,  and  in  a.d.  398  the  fierce  Alaric,  after  ravaging 
the  rest  of  Greece,  fell  with  barbarian  ferocity  upon 
Athens,  and  gave  the  city  up  to  destruction.  Its  trea- 
sures of  art  were  pillaged,  its  magnificent  structures 


were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins,  and  little  remained  of 
the  former  Athens  but  the  imperishable  renown.  After 
this  blow  Athens  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  became 
the  prey  of  successive  spoilers,  until  it  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  a.d.  1445.  Some  of  the  most 
splendid  buildings  remained  in  a  state  of  tolerable  pre- 
servation till  the  fatal  siege  in  1687  by  the  Venetians, 
when  irreparable  injury  was  inflicted  on  the  edifices  of 
the  Acropolis  by  the  cannon  and  mortars  of  the  be- 
sieging army.  "  A  few  years  before  the  siege,  when 
Wheler,  Spon,  and  De  Nointet  visited  Athens,  the 
Propylaea  still  preserved  its  pediment ;  the  temple  of 
Victory  Apterus  was  complete;  the  Parthenon  was 
perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of  the  cen- 
tral figures  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  or  three  in  the 
western  pediment;  the  Erectheium  was  so  little  in- 
jured that  it  was  used  as  the  harem  of  a  Turkish  house ; 
and  there  were  still  sonie  remains  of  buildings  and  sta- 
tues on  the  southern  side  of  the  Parthenon." — (Leake, 
Topography,  i.  86.)  The  Temple  of  Victory  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  Parthenon,  besides  being  injured 
by  the  shells,  was  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  explosion  of 
a  powder  magazine,  which,  according  to  their  usual 
practice,  the  Turks  had  deposited  in  the  temple.  All 
that  was  left  standing  was  the  western  extremity,  with 
part  of  the  opisthodomus,  and  a  few  of  the  lateral 
colunms.  On  regaining  possession  of  the  city,  the 
Turks,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  completed  the 
work  of  destruction,  mutilating  or  burning  for  lime 
the  fragments  of  the  overthrown  edifices.  In  1812  the 
population  of  Athens  was  about  12,000;  but  during 
the  revolutionary  war  it  became  diminished,  and  no 
improvement  took  place,  until  in  1834  it  was  declared 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Since  that 
time  some  progress  has  been  made  in  restoring  the 
city,  and  the  excavations  necessary  for  this  purpose  have 
brought  to  light  many  precious  remains  of  antiquity. 
These  works  are  still  proceed- 
ing, and  we  may  hope  that  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity  will 
be  favourable  not  only  to  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  illustration 
of  its  topography  and  antiqui- 
ties. 

SltwUion  and  Topography. 
— Athens  lies  in  a  plain  of  no 
great  extent,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  on  all 
sides  except  the  south,  where 
it  lies  open  to  the  sea.  Its 
limits  are  determined  by  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Pames 
and  ^galeos  on  the  north-west 
and  west,  and  of  PenteHcus 
and  Hjrmettus  on  the  north- 
east and  south-east.  The  plain 
is  diversified  towards  the 
centre  by  a  cluster  of  rocky 
protuberances,  the  must  pro- 
minent of  which  either  formed  part  of  the  ancient  city, 
or  were  grouped  around  it.  On  the  north-east  rises  the 
conical  peak  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  now  called  the  hUl 
of  St.  George,  which  stood  beyond  the  walls,  in  a  position 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Arthur's  Seat  at  Edin- 
burgh. About  a  mile  from  it,  to  the  south-west,  there 
are  four  prominences,  all  of  which  were  within  the  city. 
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Of  these  the  first  was  the  Acropolis,  at  once  the  citadel, 
the  museum,  and  the  treasury  of  Athens ;  an  oblong 
cMggy  rode,  of  about  1000  feet  in  length,  by  500  in 
breadth,  terminating  abruptly  in  precipices  on  every  side 
except  the  west,  where  alone  it  was  accessible.  Separated 
from  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis  by  a  hollow  which 
formed  the  communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  city,  rises  a  rocky  height,  the 
Arelopagus     or     Mara'    Hill, 
from  the  summit  of  which  St. 
Paul  addressed  his  Athenian 
audience.     To  the  south-west 
lie  the  hills  of  the  Pnyx,  on 
which   the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  held,  and  of  the 
Museium.      Two  streams  on 

opposite  sides  of  the  city  flow  _^  _ir_  ~    _^  " 

south- wards,   but  are  lost  in  ^       _ 

the  plain  before  they  reach  the 
sea;  that  on  the  east,  the 
Ilissus,  makes  a  bend  and 
passes  the  city  in  a  south-west 
direction;  that  on  the  west, 
the  Cephissus,  traverses  a  long 
line  of  dark  olive-groves,  which 
winds  like  a  river  through  the 
Title,  and  forms  a  striking  ob- 
ject, from  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  other  vegetation. 
From  the  Acropolis,  at  about 
five  mil^  distance,  could  be  seen  the  Saronic  Gulf,  now 
the  Gulf  of  CEgina,  with  the  harboura  of  Athens,  the 
Phalerum,  and  Pirseus.  The  climate  was  celebrated  for 
its  salubrity  and  beauty.  Such  was  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  time  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  upon  the  edifices  with  which  the  city  was 
adorned,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  about  a.d.  173, 
still  retained  the  original  beauty  of  the  Pentelic  marble 
of  which  they  were  constructed.  From  the  same  cause 
the  citizens  passed  much  of  their  time,  and  the  great 
public  assemblies,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure, 
took  place,  in  the  open  air. 

The  general  appearance  of  Athens  in  her  palmy 
days  was  to  a  stranger  not  very  inviting.  The  streets 
were  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  mean,  and  the 
town  but  ill  supplied  with  water.  It  was  not  until  a 
later  age,  when  public  spirit  was  on  the  wane,  that 
private  houses  began  to  vie  in  magnificence  with  the 
pablic  edifices.  In  these  latter  consisted  the  real  glory 
»f  Athenn.  We  shall  now  request  the  reader  to  accom- 
pany us  in  a  short  expedition  through  the  city,  as  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  presented  itself  to  a  traveller 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
enL 

Ascending  from  the  Piraeus  along  the  carriage  road 
which  lay  between  the  ruins  of  the  Long  WaUs,  he  would 


this  rostrum  stood  Solon,  Aristides,  Themistoclen, 
Pericles,  and  Demosthenes.  The  stone,  together  with 
the  steps  by  which  the  speakers  mounted  it,  and  some 
remains  of  seats  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  are  still  visible. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  eminence  of  the 
Museium,  so  called  from  the  poet  Musceiis,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried  there.  At  a  later  period 
its  summit  was  crowned  with  a  building  called  the 


[92]      The  Areiopiigu«»  or  Mars'  HIU.  and  Acropolis. -From  a  view  by  BarUett. 


monument  of  Philopappus,  who,  after  being  consul  at 
Home  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  retired  to  Athens  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  city.  Continuing  our 
course  along  a  street  of  colonnades,  before  which  stood 
brazen  images  of  illustrious  men,  we  should  come  to 
the  Agora,  or  market-place,  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Ceramicus,  probably  from  some  ancient  potteries 
that  once  were  worked  there.  Here  our  attention  would 
be  arrested  by  the  Stoa  Basileius,  or  Royal  Colonnade, 
where  the  archon  held  his  court ;  the  Stoa  Eleutherius, 
containing  paintings  of  the  gods,  of  Theseus,  of  the 
People,  and  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea ;  the  altar  of  the 
twelve  gods ;  the  Metroum,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods;  the  Tholus,  a  circular  building, 
containing  silver  images  of  the  gods,  where  the  Piy- 
tanes  took  their  meals  and  offered  sacrifice ;  the  statues 
of  the  Eponymi,  or  deified  heroes,  who  gave  names  to 
the  Athenian  tribes ;  the  temple  of  Mars,  surrounded 
^•ith  the  statues  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Apollo,  and 
Pindar ;  at  a  short  distance,  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
polis, the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  and 
the  temple  of  Venus,  containing  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
in  Parian  marble,  executed  by  Phidias.  Here  too  stood 
the  celebrated  Stoa  Poecile,  so  called  from  the  paint- 
ings with  which  it  was  decorated,  representing  scenes 
from  the  mythical  period,   and  from  later  Athenian 


enter  the  dty  by  the  Peiraic  gate,  which  stood  between  i  history.   In  this  portico  Zeno  opened  the  school  of  phi- 
the  hills  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium.     On  the  slop- 


ing ground  of  the  former  he  would  behold  the  place 
where  the  most  celebrated  oratora  harangued  the  most 
refined  audience  of  antiquity ;  a  semicircle,  the  radius 
of  which  varied  from  60  to  80  yards,  and  the  chord  of 
which  was  formed  by  a  line  of  rock  vertically  hewn,  so 
M  to  present  to  the  spectator  the  appearance  of  a  wall. 
At  the  middle  point  of  this  wall  a  rectangular  stone 
jutted  ont,  the  celebrated  Bema,  from  which  the  speak- 
ers addrened  the  people  in  the  area  below  them.  On 
Vol  I. 


'  losophy,  called  from  this  circumstance  the  Stoic,  which 
exercised  so  important  an  influence  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Passing  on  northwards  towards  the  gate  called 
Dipylum,  we  arrive  at  the  temple  of  Theseus,  built 
about  B.C.  465,  to  receive  the  bones  of  this  hero,  which 
had  been  brought  for  that  purpose  from  Scyros  to 
Athens  by  Cimon.  Its  architecture  was  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  length  of  this  building  was  about  104 
feet,  its  breadth' about  45  ;  and  34  colmnns,  13  on  each 
side,  and  4  at  each  front,  surrounded  it.     In  sanctity 
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it  was  not  inferior  to  the  Parthenon;  and  its  sacred 
inclosure  was  so  large  as  occasionally  to  serve  as  a 
place  of  military  assembly.  The  frieze  was  covered 
with  sculptures  in  the  highest  style  of  Grecian  ai*t, 
while  the  interior  was  decorated  with  paintings  com- 
memorating the  achievements  of  Theseus.  This  temple 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  ancient  edifices  of  Athens. 
For  many  centuries  it  was  used  as  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  is  now  the  national 
museum  of  Athens.  Retracing  our  steps  southwards, 
we  reach  the  Areiopagus,  already  described  as  lying  to 
the  north-  west  of  the  Acropolis ;  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  tradition  that  Ares  was  here  tried  by  the 
assembled  gods  for  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Poseidon. 
On  this  hill  sat  the  famous  council  called  the  Upper,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which 
assembled  in  another  place.  Sixteen  steps  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  still  visible,  lead  up  the  hill,  and  terminate  ui 
a  bench,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square ;  on  this  the 
judges  sat  when  engaged  in  their  official  functions. 
Close  imdemeath  a  deep  fissure  in  the  rock  leads  to  a 
gloomy  cavern,  the  fabled  sanctuary  of  the  Eimie- 
nides  or  Furies— a  name  never  pronoimced  by  the 
Athenians  without  a  feeling  of  superstitious  fear.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  the  ruins 
of  a  small  church,  dedicated  to  Dionysius  the  Areiopa- 
gite,  have  been  discovered.  Leaving  the  Areiopagus, 
we  should  ascend,  by  a  road  which  led  from  the  Agora, 
paved  with  Pentelic  marble,  the  western  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  find  ourselves  confronted  l)y  one  of  the 
greatest  productions  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  or  gateway  through  which  the  citadel  was 
entered.  At  this  place  the  rock  is  but  about  1C8  feet 
in  width,  and  the  architects  conceived  the  bold  design 


[93.]       The  Parthenon  and  Interior  of  the  Propylsea.— WiUiaois'  Greece. 


of  filling  up  the  whole  space  with  a  building  which 
should  at  once  fortify  and  adorn  the  citadel.  The  cen- 
tral portion  consisted  of  two  porticos,  one  looking  to- 
wards the  city,  the  other  towards  the  interior,  divided 
by  a  wall  pierced  by  five  doors,  by  which  the  Acropolis 
was  entered.  These  porticos  consisted  of  six  fluted 
Doric  columns,  29  feet  in  height,  behind  which  rose 
two  rows  of  slender  Ionic  pillars,  sup{)orting  a  roof  of 
solid  marble  beams.     The  sides  were  occupied  by  two 


wings,  which  projected  32  feet  in  front  of  the  central 
colonnade.  Once  a  year,  through  the  central  door,  the 
magnificent  procession  of  the  Panatheneea  passed,  bear- 
ing the  pepiusy  or  sacred  robe,  to  the  statue  of  Athena 
Polias  in  the  Erectheium.  Passing  within  the  Pro- 
pylaea  we  are  introduced  to  a  scene  of  unrivalled  splen- 
dour, the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  being  covered  with 
the  most  precious  monuments  of  art. 

The  number  of  statues  in  particular  was  prodigious. 
Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  notice  some  of  the 
principal  structures.     A  little  to  the  left  stood    the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Promachus,  while  to 
the  right,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  platform,  might  l>e 
seen  the  Parthenon,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Greek 
architecture.     This  renowned  edifice  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  built  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.  1 1  measured 
about  228  feet  in  length,  by  102  feet  in  breadth,  and 
66  feet  in  height.     Its  peristyle  consisted  of  eight  Doric 
columns  on  each  front,  and  seventeen  on  each  side,  these 
columns  being  6  feet  2  inches  at  the  base,  and  34  feet 
in  height.     Within  these,  at  either  end,  a  second  range 
of  columns  of  54  feet  diameter  extended,  forming  a  ves- 
tibule to  the  door.     The  whole  building  was  adorned 
within  and  without  with   exquisite  sculptures  from 
the  liand  of  Phidias,  or  artists  under  his  direction ;  and 
in  the  eastern  portion   of   the  cella  was   placed  the 
famous  chryselephantine,  or  ivory  and  gold  statue  of 
Athena,  also  the  work  of  Phidias,  which  had  but  one 
rival  in  Greece,  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  simi- 
lar materials,  and  by  the  same  master.     It  was  inge- 
niously contrived  that  the  gold,  which  is  said  to  have 
l)een  40  talents  in  weight,  could  be  removed  and  re- 
placed at  pleasure.     The  Parthenon  was  converted  into 
a  Christian    church,   dedicated   to   the  holy   Virgin. 
Under  the  Turks  it  became  a 
mosque,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion   of    the    roof,    continued 
tolerably   perfect    until  1687, 
when,  as  has  been  related,  it 
was  nearly  destroyed   by  the 
Venetians.     Many  of  its  finest 
sculptures    were    at    the    be- 
ginning of  this  century  removed 
to   England    by   Lord    Elgin, 
and  are  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museiun.     Opposite  to 
the  Parthenon,  on  the  northern 
side    of   the   Acropolis,    stood 
the  Erectheium,  or  temple  of 
Erectheus,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  god 
Poseidon,    one    of    the    most 
ancient  and   venerated   struc- 
tures of  Athens.    It  contained 
the  statue  of   Athena  Poliaa, 
paid  to  have  fallen  from  hea- 
ven ;     the    sacred    olive-tree 
which  Athena  caused  to  spring 
from  the  earth  m  her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  the  pos- 
session of  Athens ;  and  the  salt  well  which  Poseidon 
produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident.    The  Erectheium, 
urdike  the  other  Grecian  temples,  which  were  usually 
simple  oblongs  with  two  porticos,  one  at  either  end, 
was  almost  cruciform  in  appearance,  possessing  at  the 
I  western  end  two  porticos  which  projected  north  and 
J  south  from  the  main   building,  that  on  the  northern 
i  side  consisting  of  six  Ionic  columns,  four  in  the  front, 
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and  one  on  either  flaxik — ^that  on  the  southern,  of  a  roof 
supported  by  six  caiyatides,  or  female  figures  clothed 
in  long  draperies.  The  Ionic  columns  and  four  of  the 
caryatides  toe  still  standing ;  the  fifth,  lately  discovered, 
has  been  restored  to  its  place,  and  the  sixth  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  part  of  the  building,  from  the 
tradition  ihat  Cecrops  was  buried  there,  was  called  the 
C^ecropium.  Many  other  smaller  temples  and  sanctua- 
ries, which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  covered 
tbe  rock  of  Cecropa. 

Descending  once  more  the  Propyltea,  and  turning  to 
the  right  or  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  we  come 
to  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetes ;  the  Horologium 
of  Andronicus  Cjnrhestes,  a  building  of  octagonal  shape, 
with  its  eight  sides  facing  the  eight  winds,  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  Triton  turning  on  a  pivot,  at  once  the 
weather- cock  and  the  public  clock  of  Athens;  the 
Prytaneium,  where  the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved ; 
and  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  lined  with  small  temples 
on  which  the  tripods  gained  by  the  victors  in  the 
theatrical  contests  were  placed,  and  where  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  commonly  called  the  Lantern 
of  Demosthenes,  still  exists.  Further  on,  to  the  south- 
east, we  find  the  gigantic  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  re- 
maining at  St.  Paul's  visit  in  pretty  much  the  same 
state  in  which  it  had  existed  for  more  than  400  years. 
Half  finished  as  it  was,  however,  it  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  strangers,  on  account  of  its  vast  proportions 
and  fine  design.  It  was  at  length  completed  by  Hadrian. 
The  length  of  Uie  building  was  354  feet,  its  breadth 
171;  it  was  adorned  with  120  columns,  16  of  which 
yet  remain  standing,  above  60  feet  high,  and  6^  feet  in 
diameter.  Close  to  it  was  the  fountain  of  ( 'allirhoe,  or 
Knneacnmnus  (nine-piped),  upon  which  the  Athenians 
chiefly  depended  for  their  supplies  of  water.  Continuing 
our  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  we  should 
have  to  notice  the  Odeimn  or  Music  Theatre  of  Pericles, 
with  its  roof  formed  out  of  the  masts  of  the  Persian 
ships  captured  at  Salamis ;  the  great  Dionysiac  Theatre, 
excavated  out  of  the  rock,  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
acconmiodating  30,000  spectators:  and  the  Odeium  of 
Regiila.  ^Vnd  here  we  find  ourselves  once  more  close 
to  the  Agora,  our  brief  survey  of  the  city  within  the 
walls  being  completed.  In  the  suburbs  were  several 
remaricable  localities.  On  the  north-west  side  lay  the 
Academy,  a  grove  of  plane  trees  and  olive  plantations, 
watered  by  the  Cephissus,  and  laid  out  in  walks  and 
fountains.  The  road  which  led  to  it  from  the  city  was 
lined  with  the  monuments  of  illustrious  men,  especially 
those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  In  tlie  Academy  Plato 
and  his  successors  taught,  whence  they  received  the 
name  of  academic  philosophers.  All  that  remains  of 
this  place,  the  favourite  haunt  of  philosophy  and  the 
muses,  is  the  modem  name  Ahathymia,  and  an  open 
space  of  ground  of  about  5  acres  in  extent,  occupied  by  a 
few  gardens  and  vineyards.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Academy  might  be  seen  the  hill  of  Colonus,  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  finest  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Cynosarges, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  was  a  spot  consecrated 
to  Hercules,  and  possessed  a  gymnasium ;  it  \»  supposed 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  sect  of  Cynic  philosophers, 
Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  that  school,  having  there 
taught.  South  of  Cynosarges  was  the  Lyceium,  a 
Hacred  inclosure  dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyceius,  and  deco< 
rated  with  fountains  and  plantations.  It  was  the  princi- 
pal gymnamum  of  Athens,  and  was  frequented  by  such 
of  the  youth  a»  addicted  themselves  to  martial  exercises. 


'  It  was  a  favorite  resort  too  of  tlie  philosophers ;  and 
amidst  its  groves  it  was  that  Aristotle  delivered  those 
walking  prelections  which  gained  for  his  school  the  name 
of  Peripatetics.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lUssus,  in 
AgrsB,  a  south-eastern  suburb,  stood  the  Eleusinium,  or 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  great  Stadium,  where  the 
gymnastic  contests  of  the  Panathenaic  games  took  place. 
It  rose,  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  was  capable  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions of  accommodating  80,000  spectators.  Part  of  it 
was  furnished  with  marble  seats  by  Herodes  Atticus  ; 
these  have  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  hollow,  covered 
with  grass,  and  with  ruins  here  and  there  visible,  still 
remains. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch,  necessarily  brief,  df  the 
principal  buildings  and  localities  of  Athens.  After  per- 
using it  the  reader  will  probably  better  understand  how 
St.  Paul's  spirit  must  have  been  "stirred  within  him 
when  he  saw  the  whole  city  given  to  idolatry,"  Ac.  xni.  ig. 
In  truth  the  statues,  sanctuaries,  monuments,  and 
temples  were  countless ;  and  susceptible  as  the  great 
apostle  evidently  was  of  the  impressions  of  art 
and  ])oetry,  all  sentiments  of  this  kind  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  indig- 
nation with  which  he  beheld  the  prevalent  superstition. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  idolatry  as  gross  and  as  really  de- 
basing, though  veiled  under  a  fairer  form,  as  that  of  the 
modem  Hindoo,  when  he  worships  the  hideous  crea- 
tions of  his  own  hands.  The  altar  which  he  mentions 
as  having  met  with  in  the  city,  with  the  inscription, 
"  To  tlie  unknown  God,"  has  occasioned  some  difficulty 
to  the  interj)reter8  of  Scripture.  No  such  altar  is  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers ;  tliis,  however,  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  existed.  There  were  probably 
several  such  oltais  at  Athens,  dedicated  by  persons  u|)on 
whom  some  calamity  had  fallen,  or  to  whom  some  de- 
liverance had  been  vouchsafed ;  and  who,  in  ignorance 
of  the  particular  deity  to  whom  these  events  were  to  be 
thought  owing,  inscribed  them  to  an  unknoMTi  god. 
The  apostle  lays  hold  of  the  circumstance  to  direct  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians  to  Him  whose  existence  they 
thus  unconsciously  acknowledged,  and  whom  they 
*'  ignorautly  worsliipped."  And  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  scene  that  must  have  presented  itself  to  him  as  he 
stood  on  the  Areiopagus — the  majestic  stmctures,  in- 
vested with  the  twofold  associations  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  time-honoured  sanctity  ;  the  groups  of  statuary 
which  everywhere  recalled  the  traditions  of  the  my- 
thological age ;  the  sanctuaries  and  altars,  each  of  which 
had  its  legend  and  its  presiding  genius — we  can  in  some 
measure  estimate  the  faith  and  courage  with  which  he 
announced  to  his  frivolous  audience  the  first  truths  of 

I  natural  religion,  declaring  that  the  supreme  Deity 
"dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  neither  is 
served  by  the  liands  of  men,  as  though  he  needed 
anything;"  that  since  "we  are  the  offspring  of  God, 
we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto 
gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  the  art  and  device 
of  man." 

Institutions.— The  political  history  of  Athens  does 
not  fall  within  our  province.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that 
the  government  was  at  first  monarchical,  to  the  death 
of  Codrus,  B.C.  1068  ;  then  aristocratical,  tlie  title  of 
king  being  exchanged  for  that  of  Archon,  whose  oflice 
was  at  first  hereditary,  and  for  life,  but  afterwards  was 
limited  to  ten  years,  and  at  length  became  annual,  the 
number  of  Archons  at  the  same  time  lieing  increased 
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to  nine.  Diaorders  arising  from  the  contentions  among 
the  ruling  body,  and  from  the  depressed  state  of  the 
people,  Draco  first,  and  then  Solon,  was  called  in  to 
apply  a  remedy  by  drawing  up  a  definite  code  of  laws. 
The  laws  of  Solon  formed  the  groimdwork  of  the  civil 
polity  of  Athens ;  and  though  democratic  in  tendency, 
provided  a  check  against  popular  excesses,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred,  and  by  the 
powers  vested  in  the  court  of  Areiopagus.  The  usur- 
pation of  Peisistratus  restored  for  a  brief  period  mo- 
narchical rule,  but  after  his  expulsion  the  power  of 
the  nobles  declined,  and  Cleisthenes,  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Athenian  tribes,  and  by  the  institution  of 
ostracism,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  oligarchy,  and  the 
government  thenceforward  became  a  pure  democracy. 
With  the  maintenance  of  the  democratical  spirit  tlie 
glory  of  Athens  rose  and  culminated ;  with  its  extinction 
she  fell  for  ever. 

The  supreme  power,  legislative  and  executive,  resided 
in  the  Ecclesia,  or  genend  assembly,  of  which  aU  legiti- 
mate citizens,  not  labouring  under  any  loss  of  civil  rights, 
were  by  right  members.  The  assemblies  were  originally 
held  in  the  Agora,  afterwards  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Pnyx,  and  finally  to  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre. 
All  matters,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  national  import 
were  in  the  last  resort  determined  by  this  body.  Its  de- 
liberations were,  however,  in  some  measure  controlled  by 
the  Senate,  or  Coimcil  of  Five  Hundred,  chosen  by  lot, 
which  discussed  and  voted  upon  all  matters  before  they 
were  submitted  to  the  assembly.  The  Senate  was  divided 
into  ten  sections  of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were 
called  Prytanes ;  they  acted  as  presidents  of  both  the 
assembly  and  the  council  during  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
six  days,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year.  Each 
section  was  again  divided  into  five  bodies  of  ten  each, 
who  were  called  Proedri,  and  who  presided  over  the 
rest  for  a  week  in  turn ;  of  the  ProedW  one  was  chosen 
for  every  day  of  the  week  as  chairman  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  title  of  Epistatee.  The  Archons,  from  ad- 
ministering the  government,  had  gradually  sunk  to  the 
position  of  municipal  magistrates,  though  they  retained 
the  names  derived  from  a  more  aristocratic  period.  The 
first  of  the  nine  was  called  Eponymus,  from  the  year 
being  distinguished  by  his  name ;  the  second  was  styled 
king,  his  fimctions,  as  used  to  be  the  case  with  the  old 
kings  in  their  capacity  of  high-priest,  being  connected 
with  religion ;  the  third  bore  the  name  of  Polemarch, 
and  originally,  as  the  name  imports,. was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army ;  the  remaining  six  were  called 
Thesmothetae,  or  legislators,  their  duty  being  to  review 
every  year  the  body  of  laws,  with  the  view  of  detect- 
ing inconsistencies,  or  supplying  what  was  wanting. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  year  of  office,  if  they  had 
discharged  their  duties  satisfactorily,  they  were  admitted 
members  of  the  Areiopagus.  This  celebrated  court 
possesses  some  interest  for  the  biblical  student,  as  being 
that  possibly  before  which  St.  Paul  was  taken  when 
attempting  to  speak  to  the  motley  crowd  assembled  in 
the  Agora,  of  "Jesus  and  the  resurrection."  It  is 
indeed  doubtful  whether  he  was  led  to  the  Hill  of  Mars 
in  order  to  undergo  a  formal  trial;  the  language  of 
Scripture  rather  militates  against  such  a  supposition  : 
nor  indeed  is  it  clear  that  the  court  was  then  formally 
sitting,  though  the  mention  of  Dionysius  the  Areiopagite 
as  one  of  the  apostle's  converts  may  lead  us  to  think 
that  it  was.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  few  words  on  the 
constitution  and  functions  of  this  Senate  may  not  be  in- 


appropriate. The  Areiopagus  was  a  body  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  and  its  special  jurisdiction  was  in 
cases  of  intentional  homicide.  Ancient  legends  reported 
that  before  it  Ares  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Poseidon's 
son,  and  Orestes  for  the  murder  of  his  mother.  It 
gradually  assumed  to  itself  very  extensive  powera.  It 
exercised  a  censorial  superintendence  over  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  citizens,  regulated  the  proceedings  of  the 
public  assembly,  and  took  cognizance  of  certain  ounces 
against  religion,  particularly  the  introduction  of  new 
and  unauthorized  forms  of  public  worship.  These  powers 
were  not  derived  from  any  grant  of  the  people,  but 
from  the  custom  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  were 
sustained  by  general  reverence  and  awe.  The  conse- 
crated locality,  crowned  with  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Mars,  and  with  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies  in  a  dark 
cleft  of  the  rock,  immediately  below  the  seats  of  the 
judges,  was  regarded  by  the  Athenian  populace  to  a 
late  period  with  a  superstitious  veneration.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  undeserved.  For  a  long  series  of  ages  no 
one  had  ventured  to  impugn  the  fairness  and  imparti- 
ality of  the  decisions  of  this  court.  The  proceedings 
were  as  follows :— The  judges  sat  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  king-archon.  The  accuser  took 
a  solemn  oath  over  the  slaughtered  victims  that  the 
charge  was  true  ;  the  accused,  with  the  same  solemni- 
ties, denied  it ;  each  party  then,  in  succession,  stated 
his  caae  in  the  plainest  language,  all  ornaments  of 
oratory  or  appeals  to  the  passions  being  forbidden.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  speech  a  criminal  accused  of 
murder  might,  if  he  pleased,  expatriate  himself,  and 
thus  avoid  capital  punishment ;  but  his  exile  was  iu 
that  case  perpetual,  and  his  property  confiscated  and 
exposed  to  public  sale.  The  cause  being  heard,  the 
judges  proceeded  to  give  their  vote  by  ballot,  two  urns 
being  provided  for  that  purpose ;  if  the  votes  proved 
equal,  an  acquittal  took  place.  An  assembly  of  this 
character,  the  members  of  which  enjoyed  a  life- long 
tenure  of  office,  was  naturally  aristocratic  in  tendency ; 
it  became  therefore  a  main  object  with  Pericles,  the 
head  of  the  popular  party,  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
the  Areiopagus.  This  he  effected  by  the  institution  of 
dicasteries,  or  jury- courts,  composed  of  the  main  bo<ly 
of  the  citizens,  6000  of  whom  were  annually  chosen  hy 
lot,  and  then  divided  into  ten  panels,  the  remainder 
forming  a  supplement  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Before  one 
or  other  of  these  panels  every  cause,  civil  and  criminal, 
was  brought ;  and  the  Areiopagus,  stripped  of  its  cen- 
sorial and  other  judicial  competence,  became  a  mere 
court  of  homicide.  Still  it  never  quite  lost  its  religious 
character ;  among  other  reasons,  because  the  procedure 
in  cases  of  homicide  was  among  the  Greeks  not  less 
religious  than  judicial.  Some  sentiment  of  this  kind 
may  have  influenced  the  Athenians  in  conducting  the 
great  apostle  to  the  Areiopagus  ;  it  probably  seemed  to 
them,  even  if  they  contemplated  no  formal  judicial 
process  yet,  the  fittest  place  for  a  religious  discussion  or 
exposition  such  as  on  this  occasion  they  expected  to  hear. 
Schools  of  Philosophy . — Athens  was  the  chosen  home 
of  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts.  Nor  can  the 
obstacles  which  Christianity  had  to  overcome,  and  which 
apparently  prevented  the  formation  of  any  considerable 
church  in  that  city,  be  appreciated  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  philosophi<»l  tendencies  of  that  age, 
particularly  of  those  of  the  two  sects  which  St.  Paul 
seems  principally  to  have  encountered,  the  Stoics  and 
the  Epicureans. 
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Greek  philosophy  was  first  cultivated  in  the  Ionic 

I  colonies  of  Asia  Minor :  from  thence  it  migrated  with 
Py  thagora8  to  Magna  Gnecia,  until  the  conquests  of  the 
Persians  and  the  trouhles  of  Southern  Italy  compelled 
it  to  take  refuge  at  Athens,  which  thenceforward  became 

I I  to  the  ancient  world  the  centre  of  intellectual  civili- 
zation. Its  earlier  speculations  were  physical,  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  the  word ;  they  were  directed  to 
elucidate  the  constitution  of  the  material  universe, 
and  the  laws  by  which  it  was  governed.  Socrates  was 
the  first  who  taught  that  the  "proper  study  of  nian- 

I  kind  is  man,"  and  from  his  time  philosophical  inquiry 
assumed  a  new  direction,  and  began  to  labour  in  the 
field  of  ethical  science.  Plato  in  the  Academy,  and 
Aristotle  in  the  Lyceium,  the  two  greatest  of  Socrates' 

'     successors,  enunciated  those  moral  and  political  theories 

'  which  have  exercised  such  an  important  influence  on 
human  thought,  both  within  and  without  the  pale  of 
Christianity.  But  it  was  not  these  schools  of  philosophy 
which  in  the  first  instance  arrayed  themselves  directly 
against  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  St.  Paul's  chief 
opponents  were  found  amongst  the  followers  of  Epi- 
curus and  Zeno,  philosophers  whose  doctrines  at  that 
time  divided  the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds. 

Epicurus  was  bom,  B.C.  337,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens, 
of  poor  parents.  At  an  early  age  he  addicted  himself 
to  philosophical  study  ;  visited  in  succession  Athens, 
w^here  he  only  remained  one  year ;  Colophon,  Mitylene, 
and  Lampsacus ;  and  finally,  in  his  thirty- sixth  year, 
returned  to  Athens,  where,  in  a  garden  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  he  opened  the  school  of  philosophy  which  bearH 
his  name.  Epicurus  was  a  materialist,  and  a  virtual 
atheist.  lie  taught  that  all  things,  the  imiverse 
itself,  were  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ; 
the  idea  of  an  intelligent  cause  being  incompatible  with 
the  miiJery  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  with  the  tran- 
quil serenity  of  the  gods.  The  soul  was  a  corporeal 
8ul)stance,  and  perished  with  the  body.  The  existence 
of  Deity  was  not  absolutely  denied ;  but  the  deity  of 
Epicurus  was  a  being  removed  from  all  interest  or  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  men.  There  was  no  moral 
governor  of  the  world.  Consistently  with  these  views, 
Epicurus  taught  that  pleasure  is  the  great  end  of  life, 
and  the  sovereign  good :  virtue  itself  is  to  be  sought  for 

I       the  pleasure  that  attends  it.     He  himself  is  said  to  have 

been  a  man  of  abstemious  tastes  and  habits ;  but  with 

persons  of  stronger  passions  his  philosophy  naturally 

led  to  the  indulgence  of  the  grossest  sensuality.     At 

\     best,  it  was  a  system  of  refined  selfishness;  and  at 

I  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  its  favourable 
reception  marked  the  decline  of  public  virtue  and 
patriotism. 

The  rise  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  was  nearly  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  Epicurus,  but  it  took  a  diame- 
trically opposite  direction.     Zeno,  its  founder,  was  a 
'      native  of  Citium,  whence  he  passed  to  Athens,  and 
attended  various  schools  of  philosophy.     After  twenty 

I       years'  study  he  opened  a  school  himself  in  the  Stoa 
PoBcile,  or  Painted  Porch,  and  taught  many  years  with 
great  reputation.     His  design  was  a  noble  one — to  in- 
vigorate the  soul  of  Greece,  which  at  that  time  lay 
I      prostrate  under  enervating  influences.      Liberty  was 

' '      extinct,   and   indifference,   scepticism,  and   epicurean 

'  softness  were  the  prevailing  tendencies.  Society 
seemed  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  Zeno  hoped,  by 
the  austerity  of  his  doctrines,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disease;  but  he  strained  the  bow  till  it  broke. 


Against  Epicurus  he  taught  that  virtue,  not  pleasure, 
is  the  chief  good  ;  but  the  virtuous  man  of  the  Stoics 
was  a  being  exempt  from  human  passions,  self-sufficing, 
and  wrapped  in  an  austere  apathy.  Pleasure  was  no 
good,  pain  was  no  evil.  The  quality  of  neither  men  nor 
actions  admitted  of  degrees;  all  good  actions  were  equally 
so,  and  so  were  all  bad  ones.  Reason  was  the  supreme 
law  of  life ;  virtue  consisted  in  living  conformably  to 
reason,  vice  in  disregarding  its  dictates.  The  wiee 
man  alone  was  free,  and  a  king.  Such  was  the  Stoic 
morality;  their  views  on  other  points  were  equally 
erroneous.  They  were  pantheists  ;  God  was  not  with- 
out, but  in  the  world ;  God  was  the  reason  of  the 
world.  They  held  that  the  soul  is  corporeal  and  perish- 
able. They  permitted,  and,  on  certain  occasions, 
recommended  suicide.  With  such  a  spirit  and  with 
such  tenets  Christianity  could  have  nothing  in  common ; 
and,  even  more  perhaps  than  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics 
needed  to  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  chUdren, 
before  they  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
both  systems  were  antagonistic  to  the  gospel,  which 
teaches  us  at  once  that  duty,  not  self-indulgence,  is  to 
I  be  our  governing  motive,  and  that  humility,  not  pride, 
is  the  temper  that  befits  guilty  and  sinful  man.  It  is 
no  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  they  heard 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  some  of  St.  Paul's  hearers 
"mocked,  and  others  said,  we  will  hear  thee  agun  of 
this  matter,"  Ac.  atU.  32,  and  that  the  apostle  left  behind 
him  in  this  renowned  city  comparatively  few  seals  to 
his  ministry. 

[For  farther  iiiformatiou,  see  Leake's  Topograjthy  of  Athcnf, 
2d  edit.  Loud.  1841 ;  Wordsworth's  Athen*  and  Attica^  Loud. 
1836;  Mure's  Joximnl  of  a  Tour  in  Grtfcf,  Edin.  1S43 ;  Cramer's 
Otogrttphicvl  and  Critical  Dtfcriptivn.  of  Ancient  (irttee,  Oxford, 
18!i8;  Tenneman's  Uitdorti  of  Fhilowphi/;  and  Smith's  Diditmary 
of  Gnck  and  Roman  Geoff rapky^  sub  voce.]  [B.  A.  u.] 

ATONEMENT.  This  is  a  strictly  English  worti, 
and  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  being  <U  one; 
though  usually  with  an  implied  reference  to  a  previous 
alienation  or  disagreement.  Thus  Sir  Thomas  More 
speaks  of  "  the  late  made  attonemente,  in  which  the 
king's  pleesure  hadde  more  place  than  the  parties 
willes;"  and  Tyndall,  remarking  on  the  expression  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  5,  "  One  God,  and  one  Mediator,"  explains, 
"  that  is  to  say,  advocate,  intercessor,  or  an  atone- 
maker  between  God  and  man."  Even  in  Shakspeare 
{OthtUoj  act  iv.),  w^e  have  the  verb  so  used  :  "I  would 
do  much  to  atone  them  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Caesio." 
But  the  transition  was  very  natural  and  easy  from  the 
sense  of  being  or  making  at  one,  to  that  of  the  means 
or  agency  whereby  the  existing  difference  was  healed, 
and  a  good  understanding  was  established.  And  this 
by  and  by  came  to  be  the  received  meaning  of  the 

-  word  atonement^  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Mil- 

I  ton: — 

"  Atonement  for  himself,  or  offeriDg  meet, 
Indebted  and  undone,  bath  none  to  bring ," 

I  and  in  Cowper  s  //tad,  b.  ix. — 

**  Behold  me  now. 
Prepared  to  soothe  him  with  atonements  Urge, 
Of  gifts  inestimable." 

;  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  with  great  frequency 
in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  and  especially  in  the 
very  common  phrase  of  ''making  atonement"  for  a 
person  or  an  object — i.e.  giving  or  doing  that  whereby 
a  source  of  estrangement  is  removed,  a  reconciliation 
is  effected.  Occasionally  the  alternative  phrase  of 
"making  reconciliation,''  as  at  Le.  viii.  15;  Eze.  xlv.  15; 
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Da.  ix.  2i,  is  adopted;  and  as  the  expreBsion  in  the 
original  itt  the  same  there  as  in  the  other  cases,  the 
"  making  reconciliation"  must  be  understood  as  simply 
equivalent  to  '^  making  atonement/'  and  consequently, 
as  used  in  the  English  Bible,  reconcile  and  reconeUia- 
tion  are  synonymous  with  atone  and  atonement.  In 
the  New  Testament  our  translators  have  only  used  the 
word  atonement  once,  viz.  at  Ro.  v.  11,  "by  whom 
(Christ)  we  have  received  the  atonement."  In  other 
passages,  where  the  same  word  {KaraKKayfi)  occurs, 
whether  as  a  noun  or  a  verb,  they  have  rendered  it  by 
reconcile  and  reconciliationy  Ro.xLiS;2Co.  ▼.is.io.  And 
there  is  another  word  {IXdurKOfiait  IXofffUn)  for  which 
they  have  adopted  this  term  also,  and  occasionally  pro- 
pitiation, as  the  proper  equivalent  when  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament.  Thus  at  He.  ii.  17,  Christ's 
priesthood  is  described  as  liaving  been  what  it  is  in 
order  "to  make  reconciliation  {els  rb  tKdffKeadat)  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,''  which  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  rendered  "to  make  atonement"  for 
them.  And  so  again  at  1  Jn.  ii.  2,  what  is  in  our  version, 
"  He  is  the  propitiation,"  might  have  been,  and,  in 
accordance  with  Old  Testament  usage,  should  rather 
have  been,  "  He  is  the  atonement  (6  2Xa<rfi6«)  of  our 
sins."  In  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
it  is  this  word,  or  rather  its  compound  {ij^iKAffKOfuu., 
4^CKafffjJ>i)f  which  is  most  commonly  used,  where  our 
translators  have  employed  the  expressions  atonement, 
or  making  atonement.  8o  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
subject  itself  treated  of  in  the  passages  referred  to,  it 
is  of  no  moment  whether  these  terms  be  used,  or  those 
formed  from  propitiate,  reconcile,  and  we  may  add  also 
ransom,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  lieu  of  the 
others,  as  at  Ps.  xlix.  8 ;  Job  xxxiii.  24. 

The  form  of  expression  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  has  been  thus  differently  rendered,  and  from 
which  those  of  the  New  Testament  are  derived,  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  verb  commonly  employed  is 
the  piel  form  {hppej;  nsa)  of  haphar,  to  cover;  and 

being,  as  it  usually  is,  coupled  with  the  preposition 
upon  (Sy)  in  respect  to  the  person  or  thing  that  is  the 

object  of  the  verb,  it  means  to  cover  upon,  so  as  to 
conceal  or  put  away,  to  make  expiation  for,  or  atone  in 
respect  to  what  has  caused  disagreement.  The  noun 
employed  in  the  same  connection  is  a  derivative  of  this 
verb — kopher  (nsb) — ^and  means  that  which  covers  in 

the  sense  now  mentioned,  obliterates,  as  it  were,  the 
ground  of  quarrel,  constitutes  the  matter  of  expiation, 
or  the  atonement- price.  And  as  here  undoubtedly 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  entirely  based 
upon  that  of  the  Old,  and  the  relations  also  of  the  one, 
in  connection  with  which  the  terms  are  applied,  dosely 
correspond  with  those  of  the  other,  the  ideas  associated 
with  their  use  amid  the  sensible  transactions  of  the 
old  economy,  must  go  far  to  establish  the  same  for  them 
when  transferred  to  the  higher  concerns  of  the  new. 

Various  points  of  importance,  which  possess  a  collat- 
eral relation  to  the  subject,  would  require  to  be  con- 
sidered if  it  were  to  receive  a  full  and  comprehensive 
treatment;  such  as,  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  sacrificial  offering,  with  their  appropriate 
rites,  &c.  These  will  be  handled  under  the  heads  Sac- 
rifice and  Offerings.  But,  meanwhile,  viewing  the 
word  atonemevU  in  its  common  use,  as  indicative  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 


Scripture,  and  which  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  we  have  to  inquire.  What  precisely 
do  they  include?  Does  the  change,  which  ^e  term 
implies,  from  a  hostile  to  a  friendly  relationship,  affect 
both  parties  interested,  or  one  of  them  alone?  And 
as  importing  a  provision  for  accomplishing  a  transition 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  does  it  indicate  what 
was  required  on  the  part  of  God  to  justify  his  entering 
into  terms  of  peace  with  men,  or  simply  what  was  just 
and  becoming  in  men,  when  seeking  to  find  acceptance 
with  God?  Important  differences  are  obviously  in- 
volved in  these  alternatives,  and  it  must  be  well  to 
know,  on  solid  grounds,  which  it  is  proper  to  adopt. 

I.  In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  points  at  issue,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament scriptures,  where  the  subject  is  presented  boUi 
in  its  earlier  and  its  more  elementary  form.  There  are 
passages  in  which  atonements  are  there  spoken  of  in  a 
somewhat  loose  and  popular  sense,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  gather  anything  very  definite  from  them 
as  to  the  religious  bearing  of  the  matter.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  said  of  the  wicked  in  Pr.  xxi.  18,  that  ''he  is  an 
atonement,"  or  ransom  (kopher)  for  the  righteous,  mean- 
ing simply  that  in  times  of  judgment  the  life  of  the  one  is 
taken  for  that  of  the  other,  the  one  falls  a  victim  to  the 
stroke  of  vengeance  while  the  other  escapes.  The 
term  was  also  used  in  civil  transactions;  as  when 
the  owner  of  a  vicious  ox,  that  had  gored  a  person,  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  atonement  or  redemption-price  for 
his  own  life,  Ex.  xxi.  so.  Even  in  such  cases  one  can 
see,  that  certain  fundamental  ideas  are  involved  in  the 
representation  employed,  including  a  liability  to  evil 
somehow  incurred,  a  possibility  of  escaping  from  it 
without  personal  suffering,  and  this  by  the  substitution 
of  one  thing  or  one  being  in  the  place  of  another. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  turn  to  the  strictly  religious 
province,  that  we  find — as  there  alone,  indeed,  could  we 
justly  expect  to  find — the  doctrine  of  atonement  brought 
clearly  and  distinctly  out.  We  select  a  few  out  of 
many  plain,  unambiguous  passages  that  exist  of  this  de- 
scription : — Le.  i.  4,  which  says  in  respect  to  the  biwnt- 
offering,  "  He  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
burnt- offering,  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  make 
atonement  for  him;"  Le.  iv.  26,  in  respect  to  the  sin- 
offering,  "and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him 
i  from  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;"  so  again  at 
Le.  V.  16,  for  the  trespass-  offering;  the  contrast  to 
which  in  both  cases,  when  the  sacrifice  was  not  oflered, 
was — the  soul  bears  its  iniquity,  that  is,  is  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  transgression,  oh.  t.  i,  n.  Still 
more  fully  and  explicitly  in  regard  to  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  Le.  xvi.,  on  which  the  high- priest  was  with 
various  ofierings  of  blood  to  ''  make  an  atonement  for 
the  holy  sanctuary,  and  for  the  tabemade  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  for  the  altar;  and  he  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the  people  of 
the  congregation,"  ver.33.  Indeed,  as  it  was  these 
alone  who  were  capable  of  transgression,  the  atonement 
could  only  be  understood  to  be  made  for  the  sanc- 
tuary and  its  appendage?,  as  having  been  defiled  by  the 
sins  of  the  people,  and  thereby,  in  a  manner,  rendered 
unfit  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  So 
that  it  stiU  was  the  people's  guilt  that  was  atoned  for, 
even  when  the  seveiid  parts  and  articles  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  directly  contemplated ;  as  is  intimated  in  the 
dosing  verse,  "  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute 
unto  you  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel 
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for  all  their  bIiui  onoe  a  year."  The  same  had  abeady 
been  stated  at  ver.  16,  ''  He  BhaU  make  an  atonement 
for  the  holy  place,  because  of  the  uncleanness  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgression 
in  all  their  sins."  To  the  like  effect  in  Eze.  xlv.,  which 
diaoouises  of  the  sacrifices  connected  with  his  ideal 
temple,  it  is  given  as  the  object  of  these,  that  they  should 
be  for  the  reconciliation  or  atonement  of  the  house,  viz. 
the  temple,  and  for  the  house  of  Israel,  ver.  i&,  17,  is.  And, 
to  mention  no  more,  there  is  the  passage  in  Le.  xvii.  11, 
which  in  one  respect  is  the  most  important  of  the 
whole,  as  it  enunciates  the  general  principle,  on  which 
all  the  particular  statements  regarding  atonements  in 
the  stricter  sense  are  founded.  Correctly  rendered  it 
runs  thus,  '*  For  the  soul  {nephesh)  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar, 
to  atone  for  your  souls,  for  the  blood  atones  through 
the  soul  (banephetJiV  It  occura  in  connection  with  the 
prohibition  against  eating  blood,  and  assigns  a  reason 
for  that,  which  is  to  this  effect,  ''You  must  not  eat 
the  blood,  because  God  has  appointed  it  as  the  means 
of  atonement  for  your  sins.  But  it  is  such  from  being 
the  bearer  of  the  natural  life,  the  soul.  Not  simply, 
therefore,  as  blood,  but  as  having  the  soul  or  life  in  it, 
does  it  atone;  the  soul  of  the  offered  victim  is  given  to 
atone  for  the  soul  of  the  sinner  who  offers  it."  8uch 
is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  and  the  application  to 
be  made  of  it  to  the  subject  under  consideration  is 
thus  clearly  exhibited  by  Kurtz :  '*  The  Lord  says,  I  gave 
you  the  blood  upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for 
your  sou  Is— therefore  blood  for  blood,  soul  for  soul. 
That  the  sinner  may  escape  death,  death  must  alight 
on  the  sacrifice;  the  guiltless  blood  is  shed  in  order  to 
cover,  to  atone  for  the  guilty.  Death  is  the  wages  of 
sin;  the  sacrificed  anim^d  suffers  death,  not  in  payment 
of  its  own  sin  (for  it  is  without  sin,  guiltless),  but  as 
payment  of  another's  sin;  it  therefore  suffers  death 
as  a  substitution  for  the  offerer,  and  Jehovah,  who 
ffare  the  bloo<l  as  the  means  of  atonement,  recognizes 
this  substitution.  The  blood  shed,  then,  in  the  death 
of  the  victim,  is  the  atonement  for  the  sinner;  as 
the  sin  has  been  imputed  to  the  victim,  the  satisfaction 
that  has  been  made  through  its  death  is  imputed  to 
the  sinner." — (MosaUche  Offer,  p.  31.) 

Now,  in  the  whole  of  these  representations,  beside 
what  is  implied  regarding  the  previous  state  of  the 
person  who  was  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  as  one  con- 
scious of  sin,  and  in  consequence  liable  to  punishment, 
two  great  principles  were  distinctly  exhibit^.  The  first 
of  these  is,  that  there  was  aomethivg  in  the  characlei- 
and  govemtneni  of  God^  which  objectively  presented  a 
hindtrance  to  the  obtaining  of  pardon ,  or  getting  anew 
into  a  state  of  favour  and  fellowship  with  Heaven. 
Mere  desire  on  the  sinner^s  part,  however  sincere  and 
earnest,  could  not  accomplish  this;  an  obstacle  existed, 
till  it  was  removed  out  of  the  way  by  a  valid  operation 
done  for  him,  and  upon  him.  What  really  constituted 
the  obstacle,  we  elsewhere  learn,  was  the  relation  in 
which  the  sinner's  guilt  placed  him  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God ;  before  this  he  stood  condemned  for  his 
transgression,  and  had  the  penalty  of  death  hung  over 
him.  But  apart  from  its  precise  nature,  which  comes 
out  in  other  revelations,  the  suspension  of  the  sinner's 
pardon  on  something  done  in  his  behalf  clearly  l)e- 
spoke  the  existence  of  an  outstanding  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  his  return  to  the  divine  favour — a  hinderance  that 
had  to  be  remove<l  for  him,  rather  than  by  him.    Then, 


secondly,  corresponding  to  this  recognized  and  felt  ob- 
stacle, there  was  for  its  removal  the  sacrificial  substitu- 
tion of  an  anintJoVs  life  for  the  fmfeiled  life  of  the  sin- 
ner— a  substitution  appointed  by  God,  and  presented 
by  the  sinner  who  sought  to  be  atoned.  Manifestly, 
therefore,  throughout  the  process  there  was  a  mutual 
respondency,  in  which  both  parties  were  alike  in- 
terested. If  the  cause  of  offence  and  alienation  origi- 
nated with  the  sinner  in  his  violation  of  the  law  of 
God,  when  once  originated  it  no  longer  rested  there — a 
mighty  obstacle  thenceforth  interposed  on  the  part  of 
God,  which  the  sinner  could  not,  if  he  would,  remove 
out  of  the  way;  and  it  became  as  necessary  for  God  to 
be  reconciled  toward  him,  as  for  him  to  be  reconciled 
toward  God.  So,  again,  in  respect  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion itself,  while  the  sinner  must  fall  in  with  the 
mode  instituted  for  obtaining  it,  and  must  accept  of 
the  substitution  provided  in  his  behalf,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  substitution,  and  endowing  it  with  the  re- 
quisite efficacy,  roust  be  of  God:  for  the  sinner  could 
escape  from  his  fears,  he  could  attain  to  satisfaction 
respecting  his  state,  only  by  realizing  the  fact  of  a 
prior  or  a  concurrent  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  God. 
In  short,  the  sinner's  guilt  first,  then  God's  justice  de- 
creeing death  against  the  guilt,  constituted  together  the 
ground  of  disagreement  which  called  for  an  atonement. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  God's  pardoning  mercy  laying 
open  the  way  of  return — this  first,  then  the  sinner's 
faith  and  repentance  embracing  the  provision  made, 
together  met  in  and  constituted  the  atonement. 

Such  is  the  plain  import  of  the  Old  Testament 
teaching  upon  the  subject  of  atonement;  which  also, 
in  regard  to  the  beliefs  involved  in  it,  derived  collate- 
ral support  from  the  ascertained  feelings  and  practices 
of  ancient  heathendom.  "  By  the  general  practice,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler  (Anal.  p.  ii.  c.  5),  "of 
propitiatory  sacrifices  over  the  heathen  world,  the  no- 
tion of  repentance  being  alone  sufficient  to  expiate 
guilt  [or  rather  to  deliver  from  its  condemnation],  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind." 
It  bore  unmistakeable  evidence  to  the  deep  conviction 
in  men's  bosoms,  that  something  more  than  repentance 
was  needed  to  set  them  right  with  the  Deity — a  sacri- 
ficial offering  to  compensate  for  their  guilt,  or  turn  away 
the  wrath  it  had  justly  incurred.  And  it  betokened 
a  belief,  though  at  best  a  wavering,  faltering  belief, 
that  the  kind  of  sacrifices  actually  presented  might 
avail  for  the  end  in  view.  It  was  here,  that  for  those 
who  wanted  the  clear  light  of  revelation  the  grand  de- 
fect lay:  having  only  nature  to  consult  as  to  the 
validity  of  their  sacrificial  offerings,  they  could  never 
assure  themselves  of  a  clear  warrant  or  of  a  satisfactory 
response.  "Even  the  blithest  Greek,"  sajrs  Creuzer 
{Symbolik,  i.  p.  171),  "could  not  but  be  sensible  of  a 
secret  dread  before  each  of  his  gods ;  in  their  working  lay 
a  sort  of  demoniacal  a4,rency.  Every  manifestation  of  a 
heatlien  deity  carried  with  it  something  of  an  alarming 
nature,  and  the  felt  nearness  of  the  gods,  even  at  the 
most  joyous  feasts,  was  accompsmied  vs4th  a  sem^e  of 
terror.  People  always  felt  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  dread  nature-power,  on  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  reckon.  For,  who  could  tell  what  the  deity  might 
suspend  over  him,  an  abject  and  weak  mortal?  As  the 
spring  and  the  river  freshen  the  atmosphere,  invigorate 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings,  but  also,  in  the 
form  of  rushing  torrents,  overflow  tlieir  banks,  desolate 
corn-fields,  sweep  along  with  them  men  and  l)easts. 
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so  could  the  unlimited  power  of  the  gods  at  any  moment  i 
manifest  itself  in  terrific  outbursts."  Hence  the  per- 
petual tendency  in  heathen  sacrifice  to  the  shedding  of 
human  blood  as  its  proper  culmination — nothing  less 
l)eing  deemed,  in  seasons  of  greater  emergency  and 
deeper  conviction,  an  offering  of  sufiBcient  vidue  to 
avert  the  judgment  due  to  human  guilt  and  disobedi* 
ence.  The  members  of  the  old  covenant  were  saved 
from  such  alarming  fears  and  such  revolting  expedients 
by  means  of  the  supernatural  economy  under  which 
they  were  placed,  and  which,  through  a  regulated  sjtb- 
tem  of  animal  sacrifice,  gave  them  assurance  of  the 
divine  forgiveneFw.  So  far  they  stood  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  heathen — namely,  when  they  un- 
derstood and  used  aright  their  privileges;  but  the 
Jewish,  as  well  as  the  heathen  faith,  which  embodied 
itself  in  acts  of  sacrificial  worship,  held  pardon  of  sin 
to  be  attainable  through  offerings  of  blood  presented 
in  the  room  of  the  guilty — ^and  no  otherwise. 

It  is  true,  that  on  certain  occasions  we  find  an  aton- 
ing value  to  have  been  attributed  to  means  which 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  the  character  of  a 
proper  substitution,  by  the  giving  of  life  for  life.  Thus 
persons  in  very  humble  circumstances  were  allowed  to 
make  expiation  of  sin  with  a  little  flour,  Le.  v.  ii;  and 
at  the  outbreaking  of  the  plague  in  the  camp  of  Israel, 
Aaron  made  atopement  by  rushing  in  among  the  people 
and  offering  incense,  Nu.  xvi.  47.  But  these  were  mani- 
festly exceptional  cases,  and  in  the  pressing  urgency  of 
the  moment  were  accepted,  as  by  a  God  who  delighteth 
in  mercy,  even  while  he  is  exercising  judgment,  though 
still  with  no  intention  whatever  of  supplanting  the 
proper  methods  of  relief.  The  incense  in  the  one  case, 
which  was  a  symbolical  prayer,  what  was  it  but  an 
immediate  pleading  for  mercy,  till  something  further 
might  be  done  ?  And  the  floiu*,  in  the  other,  was  ex- 
pressly given  as  a  substitute  for  the  living  victim,  which 
in  all  ordinary  circumstances  was  required  for  the  ex- 
piation of  sin.  Such  palpably  provisional  appoint- 
ments were  but  some  of  the  more  evident  signs  of  im- 
perfection in  an  economy,  which  was  throughout  im- 
perfect, and  by  its  very  imperfections  gave  promise  of 
better  things  to  come.  The  element  of  vicarious  satis- 
faction was  still  present,  even  in  its  most  imperfect 
services.  And  as  regards  the  general  aspect  and  ten- 
dency of  its  institutions,  it  must,  we  conceive,  have 
been  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  under  them, 
and  fail  to  imbibe  from  them  the  two  great  principles 
formerly  stated — viz.  that  by  reason  of  sin  a  ground  of 
disagreement,  an  objective  hinderance,  was  raised  be- 
tween the  sinner  and  God;  and  that  this  could  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal's  life  in  the 
room  of  the  sinner's  life. 

There  has  been  no  want  of  theories,  however,  to  get 
rid  of  these  conclusions;  yet  with  so  little  of  solid  proof, 
that  none  of  them  has  been  able  for  any  length  of  time 
to  maintain  its  ground.  Specimens  of  some  earlier 
theories  may  be  seen  in  Magee  on  the  Atonementf  notes 
88,  48,  49;  with  certain  modifications  and  a  few  more 
plausible  adjustments  they  have  again  appeared.  There 
is  the  theory  of  Bahr,  for  example,  in  his  Syinbolik  des 
Mos.  Cuitut,  who  rejects  the  vicarious  nature  of  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  and  regards  them  simply  as  sym- 
bolical of  the  feelings  and  exercises  of  the  worshipper 
— the  giving  away  on  his  part  of  the  animal  life  of  his 
victim  to  God,  imaging  the  giving  away  or  giving  back 
of  his  own  life  to  God,  in  a  spirit  of  true  repentance  and 


faith.  By  this  surrender  of  the  natural  selfish  princi- 
ple of  life,  which  dies,  as  it  were,  in  the  act  of  repent- 
ance and  faith,  sin  is  covered  by  being  extirpated— tlie 
atonement  is  made.  According  to  this  explanation,  then, 
the  action  with  the  victim  could  have  had  no  indepeo- 
dent  value,  it  must  have  been  but  the  reflection  and 
shadow  of  what  pertained  to  the  worshipper;  it  was  all 
subjective  merely,  and  might  have  been  dispensed  with, 
if  the  right  dispositions  were  themselves  in  proper  exer- 
cise. But  this  is  very  different  from  the  impression 
naturally  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  language  ()f  Scrip- 
ture on  the  subject :  thei-e  the  sacrificial  offering  appears 
as  a  nnf  qua  non^  a  thing  without  which  forgiveness 
could  not  be  attained,  and  through  which  forgiveness  was 
obtained,  not  so  properly  by  as  for  the  sinuer.  Then, 
why  such  stress  kdd  upon  the  dtaih  of  the  victim,  and 
the  presentation  of  that  which  bespoke  the  death?  To 
image  the  possession  of  a  higher  life  by  the  death  of  a 
lower,  however  conunon  in  the  New  Testament,  is  foreign 
to  the  Old :  the  time  for  such  a  mode  of  representation 
had  not  yet  come,  and  in  the  circumstances  could 
never  have  been  thought  of  by  the  worshippers.  To 
them,  as  the  guilt  of  their  sin  formed  a  great  objective 
hinderance,  so  the  offering  of  the  slain  victim  must  have 
appeared  as  a  great  objective  remedy. 

Another  mode  of  explanation,  revived  lately  by  Keil, 
would  lay  stress  merely  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
blood,  apart  from  the  death  of  the  victim :  the  atone- 
I  ment  consists,  not  in  the  slaying  of  the  victim  laden 
with  the  offerer's  guilt,  but  in  the  bringing  of  the  blood 
to  the  altar,  which  symbolized  the  reception  of  the 
worshipper  to  the  favour  and  fellowship  of  God.  True, 
I  in  a  certain  sense;  but  this  very  blood  derived  its  main 
significance  from  the  judgment  of  death  that  had  passed 
on  it — from  its  having  been  the  life-blood  of  an  ap- 
pointed victim.  The  presentation  of  the  blood  at  the 
altar  was  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  life  that  had 
been  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  sinner's.  The  theory 
proceeds  on  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of 
the  relation  between  the  offerer  and  the  victim,  as  if 
the  one  were  the  symbol  of  the  other.  The  victim  was 
the  offerer's  stkbatituie,  not  his  symbol;  and  the  life- 
blood  was  given  by  God  as  an  intermediate  thing  be- 
tween himself  and  the  sinner,  possessing  in  it  by  divine 
ordination  an  atoning  property,  whereby  the  two  might 
become  one  again.  "  The  sacrifical  offering  was  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  offerer;  it  was  simply  what  it  was, 
and  did  not  import  what  it  was  not"  (Delitzsch). 

Still  another  theory,  which  la  by  no  means  new,  but 
has  received  somewhat  of  a  fresh  colouring,  and  has 
been  elaborated  with  great  pains  by  Hofniann  in  his 
Schriftbeweis,  regards  the  offering  of  sacrificial  victims 
in  former  times  as  a  sort  of  payment  to  God — in  peace- 
offerings  a  payment  by  way  of  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  mercies  received  or  expected  from  his 
hand;  and  in  sin  or  burnt  offerings  a  payment  in  com- 
pensation of  the  sin,  such  as  God  himself  sanctioned, 
and  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  be  again  gracious 
to  the  sinner.  There  is  nothing  properly  vicarious  in 
the  nature  of  the  offering;  it  is  simply  a  gift  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  worshipper,  which,  on  being  presented 
at  the  altar,  God  agrees  to  accept  as  pa3rment.  Tlie 
worshipper  was  thereby  taught  to  feel,  that  there  was 
not  to  be  a  simple  forgiveness  of  his  sin;  he  had  to  give 
a  certain  compensation,  though  still  it  was  his  own 
repentance  and  faith  which  properly  admitted  him  to 
blessing.     Like  the  others,  this  is  a  mere  theoiy  of  the 
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doBety  which  has  nothing  to  countenance  it  in  the  more 
obvious  and  palpable  features  of  the  ancient  sacrificial 
institute,  and  which  could  never  have  occurred  to  any 
one  living  under  it.  For,  if  compensation  by  way  of 
payment  were  the  radical  idea  of  the  transaction,  why 
should  it  have  turned  so  peculiarly  upon  one  kind — ^the 
offering  of  animal  life  ?  On  that  supposition  one  would 
have  expected  offerings  from  the  wine-press  or  from 
the  bam-floor  in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  those  from 
the  flock,  which  was  so  far,  however,  from  being  the 
case,  that  offerings  of  that  description  are  never  named 
in  connection  with  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  when  pre- 
sented, as  they  occasionally  were,  in  the  meat  and 
drink  offering,  it  was  only  in  trifling  quantities,  and  as 
an  appendage  to  sacrifices  of  blood.  Why,  again,  even 
in  these  was  such  prominence  given  to  the  blood,  and  in 
connection  with  that,  to  the  death  of«the  victim?  If 
the  offering  availed  simply  as  a  debt- payment,  then, 
surely,  the  more  it  could  retain  of  value  the  better ; 
and  to  render  that  indispensable,  which  in  a  manner 
destroyed  its  value  as  a  living  creature,  was  a  strange 
thing  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  payment.  This  in- 
evitably forced  on  men's  consideration,  not  what  it  was 
as  a  valuable  conmiodity,  but  what  it  was  as  a  life. 
Besides,  as  Delitzsch  has  justly  remarked  (on  Hebrews, 
p.  740),  the  theory  entirely  mistakes  the  proper  nature 
of  atonement.  To'  atone  is  strictly  to  cover  (whence 
the  name  of  the  mercy- seat,  caporeih  or  covering),  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  Hofmann,  as  covering  a  debt  by 
paying  it.  This  is  a  metaphor  entirely  alien  to  Hebrew 
usage.  What  was  covered  was  sin  and  impurity,  or 
that  wherein  these  resided.  And  from  what  were  they 
covered  \  From  Grod's  righteous  judgment,  which  con- 
demned them  as  hateful  in  his  sight,  or  from  his  wrath, 
which  was  ready  to  flame  out  against  everything  op- 
posed to  his  moral  purity.  Wliat  was  put  between  man 
and  this  consuming  zeal  on  the  part  of  God  to  bear  the 
doom,  which  would  otherwise  alight  upon  the  sinner — 
that,  in  the  sense  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  is  an 
atonement,  it  is  the  covering  of  guilt.  Any  other  view, 
however  ingeniously  supported,  must  be  held  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  pli^n  sense  and  import  of  {Scrip- 
ture. 

II.  But  as  existing  in  Old  Testament  times,  all  was 
provisional.  The  means  of  atonement  in  the  blood  of 
slain  victims  was  given  by  God  for  the  time  then  pre- 
sent; but  of  so  inadequate  a  kind,  when  compared  with 
the  great  object  to  be  accomplished,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible— especially  when  coupled  with  the  intimations  of 
prophecy — ^for  the  more  thoughtful  and  reflecting  minds 
among  the  covenant-people  not  to  anticipate  a  period 
when  the  divine  administration  in  this  respect  would 
assume  a  more  perfect  form.  The  clearer  light  of  the 
gospel  leaves  us  now,  at  least,  in  no  room  to  doubt, 
that  the  whole  of  the  sacrificial  institute  of  the  old 
covenant  rested  on  the  assumption,  eternally  present 
to  the  divine  mind,  of  the  Son's  willing  sacrifice  of  him- 
self on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  men.  It  is  here  alone,  as 
the  later  Scriptures  declare,  that  the  real,  the  only  valid 
and  effectual  atonement  is  to  be  found.  But,  while 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  this  and  the 
temporaiy  expedients  that  preceded  it,  in  respect  to 
inherent  worth,  the  correspondence  between  the  pre- 
paratory and  the  ultimate  in  the  divine  economy  in- 
dispensably required  that  the  principle  of  both  should 
be  the  same — that  what  the  ancient  worshipper's  rela- 
tion was  to  his  means  of  atonement,  the  same  should 
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now  be  the  relation  of  believers  to  the  perfect  offering 
of  Christ.  The  one  could  not  otherwise  have  formed 
the  shadow  and  preparation  of  the  other.  If,  there- 
fore, the  principle  of  vicarious  satisfaction  stands  fast 
in  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices — not  invalidated,  but 
rather  confirmed  by  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  get  rid  of  it — and  if  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  prin- 
ciple the  blood  of  slain  victims  as  the  bearer  of  their 
life  was  what  formed  the  matter  of  the  atonement,  it 
must  equally  stand  fast  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  that  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  or  the  pre- 
sentation of  liis  life-blood  to  God,  and  by  this  as  a  vica- 
rious satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men,  that  he  prevails 
for  their  redemption.  The  proof  of  the  one  position  is 
virtually  the  proof  of  the  other. 

But  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  also  fully 
bears  out  this  view;  and  it  is  found  just  as  impracti- 
cable to  explain  satisfactorily  what  is  stated  directly 
respecting  Christ's  work,  without  reference  to  the 
atonement  in  its  common  acceptation,  as  to  do  so  with 
its  typical  adumbrations.  We  can  here  only  point  to 
some  of  the  more  explicit  passages ;  but  they  are  quite 
suflicient  to  establish  both  of  the  two  fundamental  points 
now  indicated.  (1.)  Vicarious  satisfaction  is  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  following  statements :  "  The  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many "  {din-l  toWup^  in  the 
room  of  many),  Mat.  zx.  28;  **  Who  gave  himself  a  ran- 
som for  all,"  iTt  ii.  6;  **  God  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him,"  a  Co.  ▼.  2i;  **  Christ  loved  the  church 
and  gave  himself  for  it;"  '*By  one  offering  he  has 
for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified ;"  "  He  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;"  "He  suffered  for 
our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
us  unto  God;"  "He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  &c., 

£p.  Y.  25;  Uo.  X.  14;  1  Fo.  ii.  24;  iii.  18;  1  Jn.  li.  2.   (2.)  The sacrijiciol 

death  of  Christ,  or  giving  away  of  his  life  to  the  Father, 
as  in  fulfilment  of  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  is  not 
less  clearly  marked  as  the  act  in  which  the  vicarious 
character  of  Christ's  work  concentrated  itself,  and 
thix>ugh  which  it  accomplished  the  needed  redemption. 
'*  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,"  "our  passover  also  was  sacrificed  for  us,  Christ," 
**  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
Iamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  Jn.  i.  29 ;  i  Co.  r.  7; 
1  Po.  1. 10.  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep,"  Jn.  x,  15; 
''Him  hath  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past."  ' '  He  was  delivered  for 
our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification," 
Ro.  iii.  26;  ir.  25;  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,"  Oa.  iii.  13;  "  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin," 
''  He  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood," 
1  Jn.  i.  7;  Re.  i.  6 ;  '*  For  if  the  blood  of  buUs  and  of  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sane- 
tifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh;  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God," 
H«.ix.l3,14. 

These  are  after  all  but  a  few  out  of  a  mass  of  testi- 
monies, that  more  or  less  explicitly  speak  the  same 
language  and  breathe  the  same  spirit.  Yet  with  them 
alone  before  us,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  two  great 
points  which  make  up  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atone- 
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ment  must  be  held  to  be  incontrovertible  by  all  mmple 
and  unsophisticated  minds.  The  affirmation  of  Soame 
Jenyns  on  the  subject,  frequently  quoted,  is  scarcely  too 
strong :  **  That  Christ  suffered  and  died  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind,  is  a  doctrine  so  con- 
stantly and  so  strongly  enforced  through  every  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  whoever  will  seriously  peruse 
those  writings,  and  deny  that  it  is  there,  may,  with  as 
much  reason  and  truth,  after  reading  the  works  of 
Thacydides  and  Livy,  assert,  that  in  them  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  facts  relative  to  the  histories  of  Greece 
and  Home"  {fntemcU  Evidence). 

It  is  less,  however,  with  direct  denials  of  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  than  with  modes  of  exphmation  respect- 
ing it  which  take  the  very  substance  out  of  it,  that  its 
advocates  in  the  present  age  have  to  do.  Theories 
conceived  on  a  philosophic  basis,  and  drawing  sup- 
port from  some  incidental  and  subordinate  aspects  of 
the  subject,  but  leaving  out  the  more  palpable,  which 
in  such  a  case  are  necessarily  the  more  vital  and  im- 
portant features  of  it,  are  constantly  rising  into  notice. 
Thus,  in  the  hands  of  a  philosophic  rationalist  the  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  Christ  being  a  curse  and  ransom 
for  bis  people,  are  evacuated  of  nearly  all  that  bears  even 
the  semblance  of  the  real  doctrine :  "  We  must  distin- 
guish," it  is  said,  *'  between  the  spirit  and  the  letter, 
the  inward  meaning  and  the  figure  of  the  Jewish  law. 
The  inward  meaning  is,  that  Christ's  teaching,  and  life, 
and  death  drew  men  to  him,  until  they  were  taken  out 
of  themselves,  and  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions 
became  one  with  him"  (Jowett  on  St,  PauVa  EpUtUs, 
i.  261).  In  like  manner,  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
as  an  offering  for  men's  sins,  is  resolved  into  a  Jewish 
figure,  and  the  thing  meant  is,  "  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  sinful  men,  and  raised  out  of  the  state  of  sin, 
in  this  sense  taking  their  sins  upon  himself."  If  this 
were  all,  then  one  could  easily  understand  what  the 
same  writer  has  elsewhere  said,  that  "heathen  and 
Jewish  sacrifices  rather  show  us  what  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  not,  than  what  it  is"  (ii.  479).  Only,  an 
insuperable  difficulty  on  this  view  of  the  matter  re- 
mains, viz.  how  Christ  and  his  apostles  should  have 
BO  habitually  brought  his  work,  not  into  contrast,  but 
into  comparison  with  the  ancient  sacrifices,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  the  proper  realization  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  proceeded.  That  they  did  so  can  scarcely 
admit  of  a  question ;  they  constantly  point  to  sacri- 
fice as  the  most  perfect  t3rpe  of  Christ's  redemption ; 
and  if  in  this  we  are  not  disposed  to  impugn  their  wis- 
dom or  integrity,  there  seems  no  alternative  left  but  to 
hold  that  their  views  radically  differed  from  those  of 
the  author  just  quoted.  They  perceived  resemblances 
where  he  would  find  only  contrasts.  Not  only  so,  but 
on  such  a  view  the  same  inward  meaning  substantiaUy 
may  be  found  in  Paul's  labours  and  sufferings  as  in 
Christ's :  these  too  tended  to  take  men  out  of  them- 
selves and  draw  them  into  a  spiritual  oneness  with 
himself.  Yet  Paul  abhorred  the  very  thought  of  being 
put  on  a  level  with  Christ,  and  preached  salvation  only 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

A  similar  contrariety  to  the  plain  import  of  the 
scriptural  statements  discovers  itself  in  some  who  pre- 
serve a  little  more  of  the  form  of  truth,  and  recognize  a 
sort  of  atonement.  Thus,  "  Christ's  death  is  a  sacrifice, 
the  only  complete  sacrifice  ever  offered,  the  entire  sur- 
render of  the  whole  spirit  and  body  to  God.  ...  In  it  all 
the  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  glory  of  God  were  mani- 


fested to  the  creature;  in  it  man  is  presented  as  a  holy 
and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Grod"  (Maurice's  Euaya,  p. 
148).  In  short,  Christ  is  a  kind  of  embodied  humani^, 
and  in  his  perfect  surrender  of  self,  in  doing  and  st^- 
fering,  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  eveiy  member  of 
humanity  is  entitled  to  regard  himself  as  represented — 
Christ's  sacrifice  of  self  is  his  sacrifice.  So  also  sub* 
stantially  Bahr  and  Hofmann,  the  latter  of  whom 
says,  "Christ  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  another,  who  has 
performed  that  which  humanity  should  have  per- 
formed but  could  not  do  it ;  he  is  not  to  be  viewed  80 
externally  in  relation  to  it,  but  is  the  one  in  whom 
humanity  was  originally  made,  and  who  again  comes 
into  it.  He  is  that  Son  of  man,  in  whom  it  has  its 
second  Adam.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  vicarious  work 
through  which  he  has  reconciled  us  to  God;  we  are 
not  simply  throwgh  him  reconciled,  but  in  him."  The 
Lord  himself,  however,  says  expressly  the  reverse; 
he  came,  as  he  informs  us,  to  give  his  life  aransom  in  the 
room  of  many — as  one  in  such  a  sense  different  from 
them,  that  he  could  take  their  place,  and  act  between 
them  and  God;  and  through  him,  says  the  apostle,  not 
in  him,  we  received  the  atonement,  Ro.  t.  ii.  What  be- 
comes, indeed,  of  the  whole  office  of  Christ  as  media- 
tor, if  he  is  incapable  of  occupying,  or  does  not  in  fact 
occupy,  a  middle  place  between  man  and  God !  It  is 
true,  they  who  believe  in  him  beccftne  spiritually  one 
with  him,  and  are  made  partakers  of  his  life;  but 
this  is  the  reauU  of  the  work  of  atonement  in  their 
behalf,  and  comes  from  their  interest  in  its  provisions. 
Humanity  as  Christ  found  it  was  laden  with  sin,  and 
as  such  under  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  death 
On  this  account  he  must  enter  vicariously  into  its  room, 
and  bear  its  burden ;  and  only  when  he  has  done  so, 
and  has  become  the  heir  of  an  endless  life,  does  he  also 
become  for  men  the  head  of  a  new  and  better  creation. 
His  satisfaction  unto  death  for  their  guilt  is  the  very 
ground  of  the  new  life  and  destiny  he  has  secured  for 
those  that  believe  on  his  name. 

If  it  is  impossible  on  scriptural  grounds  to  hold  the 
Identity  of  Christ  with  humanity,  which  the  theorists 
referred  to  maintain,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  find 
the  objective  ground  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  his 
work,  which  the  inspired  writers  do,  on  the  supposition 
of  its  being  simply  a  sublime  and  perfect  surrender  of  self, 
in  doing  and  suffering,  to  the  will  of  the  Father — ^aself- 
sacidfioe  which  his  people  are  to  be  blessed  in  only  by 
being  drawn  to  imbibe  its  spirit  and  imitate  its  ex- 
ample. Strip  this  notion  of  its  artful  accommodation 
of  the  language  of  Scripture  concerning  sacrifice,  and 
what  does  it  amount  to  but  this  ? — See  in  Christ  a  per* 
feet  exemplar  of  the  highest  kind  of  obedience — ac- 
cepted, blessed,  honoured  of  the  Father  through  that 
obedience,  and  proclaiming  that  if  you  follow  him  in 
the  one,  you  shall  share  with  him  in  the  other !  Alas ! 
it  is  the  very  thing  I  want,  will  be  said  by  the  con- 
science-stricken sinner — the  view  of  Christ's  perfection 
but  makes  me  feel  the  more  intensely  the  depth  of  my 
own  sinfulness,  and  the  distance  at  which  I  stand  from 
the  rectitude  of  a  holy  being;  and  if  I  can  only  look  to 
him  as  a  faultless  pattern  of  righteousness,  I  must  cry  out 
with  Peter,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord."  Totally  different  is  the  view  presented  in 
Scripture,  when  it  sets  forth  the  perfection  of  Christ's 
work  as,  in  the  first  instance,  the  foundation  of  peace 
for  the  sinner,  a  propitiation  for  his  guilt,  through 
which  as  a  pardoned  and  accepted  believer  he  may 
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enter  into  feUowship  with  God.  Primarily  it  is  set 
before  him  as  an  objective  ground  of  oonfidenoe,  and 
only  by  and  by  is  it  wrought  as  a  living  example  into 
his  experience. 

This  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which  has  bo  strong 
and  broad  a  foundation  in  Scripture,  is  also  responded 
to  by^e  profoundest  feelings  and  convictions  of  the 
human  heart.  "  However  strange  it  may  appear,  hu- 
man  nature  in  every  age  has  craved  for  expiation  of  sin 
as  a  preliminaiy  to  its  pardon,  and  has  sought  not 
merely  forgiveness,  but  forgiveness  through  atonement. 
It  was  because  the  key-note  of  sacrifice  was  punishment 
— because  a  penal  and  vicarious  death  preceded  the 
attempt  to  approach  the  Deity  acceptably,  o^  offer  the 
surrender  of  self  to  his  service,  that  it  struck  an  an- 
swering chord  in  every  human  heart,  and  maintained  its 
place  in  the  religion  of  almost  every  tribe  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  through  every  phase  of  civilization, 
from  the  barbarous  rites  of  the  wandering  Scythian  to 
the  refined  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Rome." — (Mac- 
doneirs  Dondlan  Lectures^  p.  9S.)  The  explanation  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  ineradicable  impression  upon  the 
human  heart  of  the  claims  of  justice  or  righteousness, 
which  instinctively  demands  that  these  be  satisfied 
before  the  blessings  of  divine  forgiveness  and  love  can 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  because  justice  is  recognized  as  the 
fundamental  element  of  all  goodness.  Every  attribute  of 
excellence,  love  itself,  is  conditioned  by  the  demands  of 
justice,  and  if  justice  is  living  and  sensitive  anywhere,  as 
justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Shedd  of  America,  "  it  must  be 
BO  in  its  eternal  seat  and  home.  If  law  is  jealous  for  its 
own  authority  and  maintenance  anywhere,  it  must  be 
in  that  Being,  to  whom  all  eyes  in  the  universe  are 
turned  with  the  inquiry,  'Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  f  What,  therefore,  conscience  affirms  in 
the  transgressor's  case,  God  afi&rms,  and  is  the  first  to 
affirm.  What  conscience  feels  in  respect  to  transgres- 
sion, God  feels,  and  is  the  first  to  feel.  All  that  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  the  satisfaction  and  pacification  of 
conscience  towards  the  sinful  soul  in  which  it  dwells, 
is  also  requisite  in  order  to  the  satisfaction  and  pacifi- 
cation of  God  the  Just ;  and  it  is  requisite  in  the  for- 
mer case,  only  because  it  is  first  requisite  in  the  latter. 
The  subjective  in  man  is  shaped  by  the  objective  in 
God,  and  not  the  objective  in  God  by  the  subjective 
in  man.  The  consciousness  of  the  conscience  is  but  the 
reflex  of  the  consciousness  of  God." — {Bib.  Sacra  for 
1859,  p.  747.) 

In  full  accordance  with  such  views,  we  find  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  contains  the  most  syste- 
matic and  formal  exposition  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 
in  all  Scripture,  that  righteousness,  not  grace,  occupies 
the  foremost  place.  The  apostle  declares  himself  to 
have  been  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  "  be- 
cause therein  is  revealed  the  righteousness  of  God  from 
faith  to  faith,"  oh.  L 17;  and  the  grand  scope  and  end  of 
its  wonderful  provisions  of  grace  is  affirmed  to  be,  that 
"God  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus,"  ch.  tu.  ts — grace  with  its  inexhaustible 
riches  thus  raising  itself  on  a  background  of  righte- 
ousness, and  so  far  from  being  impaired,  immensely 
enhanced  by  the  connection.  To  say,  as  is  often 
done,  that  it  exhibits  God  as  less  willing  to  forgive 
than  his  creatures  are  bound  to  be,  as  taking  delight  in 
executing  vengeance  on  sin,  or  yielding  to  the  extremity 
of  suffering  what  he  withheld  on  considerations  of  mercy, 
is  altogether  to  misrepresent  and  caricature  the  truth 


of  God.  It  is  not  as  if  the  demands  of  righteousness 
were  pressed  apart  from  the  yearnings  of  love;  but 
rather  that  love  itself  willingly,  and  with  the  spontane- 
ous sturender  of  what  was  required,  moved  in  the 
channel  of  that  righteousness  which  it  delights  above 
aU  to  honour.  In  one  and  the  same  act,  love  rose  to  its 
highest  exercise,  and  righteousness  accomplished  its 
noblest  work — the  two  together  glorifying  the  Godhead 
with  a  perfect  glory.  The  atonement,  therefore,  does 
not  render  God  merciful,  but  admits  of  his  showing 
mercy  in  consistence  with  the  moral  rectitude  of  his 
government,  and  bestowing  a  free  salvation  on  the 
guilty  without  violence  or  dishonour  to  the  justice  of 
his  administration.  Hence,  also,  of  all  the  means  of 
moral  suasion,  which  have  proved  of  value  to  awaken 
or  sustain  love  in  the  human  bosom,  none  has  been 
known  to  work  with  one-lialf  the  energy  and  effect  that 
have  flowed  from  the  believing  apprehension  of  the 
great  fact  of  the  atonement — that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  or  that  God  so 
loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life. 

III.  But  there  may  be  shades  of  difference  in  regard  to 
the  essential  nature  and  proper  ohjects  of  the  atonement. 
Even  those  who  agree  in  holding  the  strictly  vicarious 
character  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  are  not  en- 
tirely  at  one  in  their  mode  of  explaining  wherein 
precisely  the  efficacy  and  bearing  of  the  atonement 
consists.  The  differences  here  chiefly  respect  the  two 
points,  What  is  the  kind  of  satisfaction  rendered  by  the 
atonement  of  Christ  to  the  divine  justice?  and  for 
whom  has  it  been  rendered  ?  for  mankind  at  large,  or 
an  elect  portion  of  them  in  particular?  It  was  only 
gradually  that  the  >'iews  of  theologians  on  these  points 
were  brought  out,  and  thrown  into  a  systematic  form. 
But  we  are  not,  on  this  account,  to  conclude  that  the 
substance  of  the  truth  was  not  held  from  the  very  first 
by  the  soimder  portion  of  the  church.  Anselm  of 
Canterbury  undoubtedly  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  write  a  lengthened  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
to  reason  out  in  a  formal  manner  what  is  called  the 
satisfaction  theory.  The  elements  of  that  theory  were 
held  from  the  first,  and  are  plainly  exhibited  in  New 
Testament  scripture,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  best 
of  the  fathers.  There  were  no  doubt  in  former  times, 
as  well  as  now,  partial  and  defective  views  occasionally 
broached  respecting  the  atonement ;  and,  in  particular, 
too  great  account  was  sometimes  made  of  the  relation 
in  which  it  stood  to  the  power  and  dominion  of  Satan. 
But  Anselm  so  clearly  explained  and  vindicated  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  a  satisfaction  to  the 
honour  or  justice  of  God  for  the  offence  caused  by  hu- 
man  sinfulness,  that  it  came  to  be  generally  acquiesced 
in,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  substantially 
espoused  by  aU  the  leading  theologians — Roman,  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed.  Undoubtedly  the  idea  was 
often  pressed  too  far,  first  by  some  of  the  schoolmen 
and  afterwards  by  certain  Protestant  divines,  as  if  the 
guilt  of  men,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  satihfaction 
required  to  meet  it,  on  the  other,  were  capable  of  being 
weighed  and  adjusted  like  a*  mercantile  transaction. 
Statements  have  even  been  made  to  the  eflect,  that 
precisely  the  amount  of  penalty  due  for  the  sins  of  those 
who  were  to  be  redeemed  was  laid  upon  Jesus,  and 
borne  by  him  in  his  work  of  suffering  obedience.  This, 
as  justly  stated  by  Dr.  Macdonell,  was  to  treat  redemp- 
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tlon  as  if  it  "dealt  with  things,  not  with  persons ;  and 
applied  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  an  immortaL  being, 
and  its  relations  to  the  fountain  of  all  holiness  and  love, 
the  same  formula  that  would  solve  pecuniary  liabilities, 
and  regulate  the  mere  legal  relation  of  creditor  and 

debtor Dealing  as  the  divine  law  does  with  sin 

and  hoUness,  with  purity  and  impurity  of  heart,  it  must 
have  been  shaped,  so  as  to  dispense  punishment  and 
foi^giveness  according  to  the  wickedness  or  holiness, 
not  of  the  acts  only,  but  of  the  being  who  acts.  Hence, 
Christ's  work  of  redemption,  however  mysterious,  seems 
to  spring  from  a  deep  and  intimate  relationship  to  those 
whom  he  redeems.  It  is  not  only  because  he  sufiers 
what  they  ought  to  have  suffered,  that  mercy  has 
become  possible ;  but  because  He  who  suffered  and  did 
such  things  bore  some  deep  and  mysterious  relation  to 
the  spirits  of  those  for  whom  He  suffered  and  acted  [ 
so  that  every  pang  He  felt,  and  every  act  He  did, 
vibrated  to  the  extremities  of  that  body  of  which  He 
is  the  head,  and  placed  not  their  acts,  but  the  actors 
themselves  in  a  new  relation  to  the  divine  government, 
and  to  the  fountain  of  holiness  and  life." — (DoneUan 
Lectures,  p.  140,  241.) 

These  considerations  in  no  way  invalidate,  they 
rather  confirm  the  view,  that  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  penal 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men — which  is  also  distinctly 
indicated  in  the  declarations  which  exhibit  him  as 
having  borne  our  sins,  given  himself  a  ransom  for  many, 
redeemed  or  purchased  the  church  with  his  blood,  &c. 
Short  of  such  a  satisfaction,  there  could  be  no  adequate 
basis  for  the  dispensation  of  grace  and  blessing  to  the 
sinful ;  and  every  scheme,  however  shaped  and  modi- 
fied, which  process  on  the  supposition  of  less  being 
required,  must  still  lie  open  to  the  objection  long  ago 
urged  by  Taylor  against  that  of  Dr.  Clarke :  **  If  there 
was  any  relaxation  of  punishment  in  the  scheme,  any- 
thing short  of  an  adequate  satisfaction,  so  far  there  was 
a  remission  of  sin  freely;  and  if  any  part  of  the  sin 
might  be  forgiven  without  a  satisfaolion,  so  might  the 
whole.  And  our  justification  and  salvation  may  arise 
entirely  from  the  benevolence,  and  grace,  and  love  of 
God  to  man,  and  be  the  free  gift  of  God  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words" — ^free,  he  means,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  such  benefits  grounded  on  a  work  of 
atonement — ^free,  as  being  the  o&pring  of  simple  mercy 
(Ben  Mordecai's  Letters,  ii.  691).  A  scheme,  whidi 
carries  imperfection  in  its  very  nature  has  no  solid  foot- 
ing, not  even  in  the  reckoning  of  men ;  even  they  will 
soon  be  found  (like  Taylor)  taking  from  it  what  it  seems 
to  have ;  for,  if  €k)d  can  dispense  with  the  claims  of 
justice  in  part,  they  will  certainly  conclude  He  can  as 
easily  do  it  in  whole;  and,  indeed,  they  wiU  be  sure 
to  regard  a  gratuitous  absolution  more  becoming  his 
divine  majesty  than  one  providing  only  a  partial  satis- 
faction. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  tenor  of  the  pre- 
ceding statements,  and  with  the  plain  import  of  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  we  must  hold  to  the  necessity  of 
a  proper  satisfaction.  But  then  we  must  beware  of 
confounding  this  satisfaction  with  transactions  of  a 
merely  commercial  kin^.  The  relation  it  holds  to 
moral  agents,  and  the  high  as  well  as  complicated 
moral  elements  involved  in  it,  place  it  in  an  essentially 
different  category.  On  this  account,  even  after  the 
satisfaction  has  been  provided  and  offered,  the  question 
respecting  the  personal  state  of  individuals  still  remains 


to  be  determined ;  no  one  is  entitled  to  say,  as  he  might 
do  after  the  discharge  of  a  pecuniary  obligation.  The 
debt  is  cancelled,  and  I  am  no  longer  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  its  liabilities.  Here  there  have  also  to 
be  brought  into  view  the  mutual  relations  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  and  the  treatment  they  are  disposed  to 
give  to  the  work  of  Christ,  or  the  account  they  lytke  of 
it.  The  matter,  indeed,  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  it 
reaches  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  stretches  far  and 
wide  in  its  moral  bearings  on  the  interests  of  his  ever- 
lasting kingdom.  He,  therefore,  alone  can  detemune 
what  is  a  proper  satisfaction,  and  in  what  manner  it 
may  be  made  available  to  the  souls  of  men,  without 
interfering  with  the  interests  of  righteousness.  To  our 
view  mysteries  on  eveiy  side  hang  around  the  subject^ 
such  as,  perhaps,  no  finite  mind  can  entirely  fathom. 
We  should  be  the  more  thankful,  that  He  who  can  do 
so  has  done  it ;  and  that  in  the  perfect  holiness  and 
peerless  dignity  of  the  great  High-priest,  he  perceives 
such  an  infinite  worthiness  and  sufficiency  as  renders 
it  not  only  compatible  with  his  justice,  but  conducive 
to  his  highest  glory,  to  bestow  salvation  on  as  many 
as  believe  in  the  name  of  his  Son. 

Further,  it  is  impossible  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
considerations  already  mentioned,  and  especially  to  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  Mediator  and  the  penons, 
as  well  as  the  actions,  of  those  whom  he  represents  in 
his  great  undertaking,  without  perceiving  that  his 
work  must  be  regarded  as  having  a  more  special  bear- 
ing and  respect  to  some  than  to  others.  This  may 
have  been,  and  doubtless  has  been  incautiously  stated 
by  some  of  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  particular 
redemption,  so  as  to  beget  the  impression,  that  Christ's 
atonement  had  no  distinct  bearing  on  the  condition  of 
any,  excepting  such  as  may  be  destined  ultimately  to 
share  in  its  blessings.  Unquestionably  a  false  impres- 
sion, whenever  produced.  For  nothing  can  be  plainer 
from  the  announcements  of  Scripture  on  the  subject, 
than  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  presented  as  the 
grand  objective  exhibition  of  the  mind  and  wiU  of  Grod 
toward  the  entire  world  of  sinful  men — the  revelation  of 
what  is  in  his  heart  for  their  deliverance  from  wrath— 
and  the  historical  ground  on  which,  not  only  the  gospel 
call  is  addressed  to  sinners  without  distinction,  but 
every  individual  rejecting  the  call  shall  be  held  de- 
serving of  the  heaviest  condemnation.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  gospel  are  warranted  to  go  to  eveiy 
creature  within  the  circle  of  fallen  humanity,  and, 
on  the  basis  of  Christ's  perfected  sacrifice,  say  to  each 
in  succession.  Here  is  the  provision  which  Heaven's 
love  has  made  and  freely  offers  to  thee;  see  here  the 
proper  ransom  for  thy  guilty  and  the  way  of  access  for 
thee  to  a  full  inheritance  of  life  and  blessing;  believe 
and  live.  But  in  doing  this,  there  is  no  need  for  frit- 
tering away  the  work  of  atonement  itself,  or  repre- 
senting it  in  the  light  merely  of  some  kind  of  general 
display  of  righteousness  against  the  demerit  of  sin,  or 
satisfaction  to  public  justice,  such  as  simply  renders 
salvation  possible  to  all;  for  we  should  thus  take  from 
the  real  worth  and  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  we  widen  the  sphere  of  its  reference. 
We  should  also  leave  without  any  satisfactory  explanar 
tion  the  many  passages  which  speak  of  it  as  actuaUy 
securing  the  eternal  well-being  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
more  especially  given.  The  particular  must  have  its 
full  weight  assigned  to  it,  not  less  than  the  general. 
And  in  the  representations  of  Scripture  upon  the  subject 
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it  is  the  particular,  much  more  than  the  general  aspects 
of  it  which  are  brought  into  view;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  directed  to  the  end  of  showing  what  the  work  of 
Christ's  satisfaction  is  and  secures  for  those  who  indi- 
vidually make  it  the  ground  of  their  faith  in  God, 
rather  than  of  explicating  the  wider  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  impenitent  and  lost.  Even  in  that 
most  general  and  gracious  exhibition  of  the  truth, 
which  is  given  near  the  commencement  of  John's 
Gospel,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  it  still  is 
the  mysterious  personal  relation  subsisting,  through 
believing,  between  the  Redeemer  and  a  definite  portion 
of  the  lost  that  is  rendered  prominent;  on  this  b  made  to 
turn  the  whole  question  as  to  the  extent  and  validity  of 
the  atonement — so  far  as  men  have  occasion  practically 
to  consider  it.  On  either  side,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  subject  belongs  to  the  deep  things  of 
God,  and  has  bearings  which  it  is  impossible  for  men 
now  either  to  explicate  so  clearly,  or  so  exactly  define 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  speculative  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties. But  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  humble  in- 
quirer, enough  even  to  inspire  him  with  childlike  con- 
fidenpe  and  joy — having  this  twofold  assurance  to  rest 
on,  that  there  is  in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  a  merit 
sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  freely  offered  to  all;  and 
that  for  as  many  as  receive  the  gift,  and  enter  through 
it  into  the  bond  of  God's  covenant,  there  is  a  relation 
formed  between  them  and  Christ,  which  no  power  can 
dissolve,  and  which  renders  them  indefeasible  possessors 
and  heirs  of  all  that  is  his. 

[The  literatnre  on  the  atonement  is  of  vajit  extent,  and  it  is  im- 
p<«Mible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  few  leading  sources, 
having  reference  more  particularly  to  the  pnsient  aspects  of  the 
diiKTuaaions  raised  on  it.  For  the  history  of  tlie  doctrine 
Banr  8  VergOhnun/piUhrt  is  perhaps  the  fullest  and  moat  com- 
prehensire,  though  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  doctrinal  bias 
(see  Brit,  and  For.  Evangtlical  Rerkxe,  No.  85).  The  scholafetic 
development  of  the  subject  is  treated  of  in  Hampden's  Bampton 
J>cturfs.  The  points  agitated  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed,  also  between  Calvinists  on  the  one  side  and  Arminians 
on  the  other,  with  the  oMer  Socinians,  are  discussetl  at  great 
length  in  Turretine's  Dixputationet  Theol.  vols,  ii.  and  iv.,  where 
aatborities  on  the  other  side  are  referred  to.  The  work  of  Out- 
ram,  J>e  Sacri/lciis,  may  still  be  consiilted  with  advantage  ;  and 
■o  also  may  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  though  it  is  of  very  unequal 
moni,  and  some  of  its  positions  cannot  be  maintained,  at  least 
in  the  form  given  them  by  the  author.  Tlie  Four  Dacourses  on 
the  Atonement,  tcith  Not^s,  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  is  a  later  work, 
traversing  much  the  same  field  as  that  of  Magee,  and  resjiectable 
Iwth  as  to  learning  and  ability.  In  the  Princdon  Fusavs,  both 
series,  there  are  some  acute  and  able  essays  on  the  subject  and 
itd  kindred  topics.  See  also  Symington  on  the  Atonement  and 
Ifitercegsion  ofChriH.  and  for  some  acute  discussions,  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  on  the  Atonement.  The  later  Bam  {Aon  Lecturer  by  Tliomp- 
son,  Litton,  and  Mansell,  discuss  vario'.is  points  connected  with 
tl»e  subject,  in  opposition  to  recent  theories ;  and  Macdonell's 
JhiuUan  Ledurts  also  handle  with  ability  some  of  the  leading 
objections  lately  raised  against  the  doctrine.  In  Germany  the 
false  views  of  Biihr  and  Hofhiann  liave  lje«n  met,  among  others, 
by  Kurtz  in  his  MotaUche  Op/tr;  Hengstenherg,  in  various  parts 
of  his  Chrittolofftf  (new  edition) ;  Delitzsch,  in  an  appendix  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  flthrtin;  also  in  separate  treatises  by  Philippi, 
Ebrard,  and  Ilamach.] 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF.    See  Feasts. 

ATT  ALIA,  a  city  and  sea-port  in  Pamphylia,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Catarrhactes,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  Adalia. 
It  was  founded  by  Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Per- 
gamos,  and  from  him  derived  its  name.  It  received  a 
passing  visit  from  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  returning  from 


their  first  missionary  tour ;  and  from  that  port  they  took 
ship  to  Antioch,  Ao.  xiv.  26,  as.  It  exists  now  in  a  com- 
paratively reduced  condition  under  the  name  of  Adalia ; 
but  abundant  ruins,  which  are  all  Roman,  remain  to 
attest  its  ancient  greatness.  It  still  has  a  population 
of  about  8000,  and  is  the  chief  port  on  the  south  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  holding  relatively  the  same  place  it  did 
of  old. 

AUGUSTUS  {venerahUf  majestic]^  the  name  of  the 
first  Homan  emperor,  assumed  after  he  became  invested 
with  supreme  power  in  the  Roman  state ;  himself  of 
the  Octavian  family,  but  adopted  by  his  grand- uncle 
Julius  Csesar.  When  so  adopted,  the  name  he  took 
was  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus.  Very  great  care 
was  taken  of  his  education,  and  his  training  for  public 
life,  by  Julius  CsBsar,  who  kept  him  much  about  himself, 


[911       Coin  of  Augustus. 

and  raised  him  in  early  life  to  distinguished  honours. 
He  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year  when  his  uncle  was 
murdered  (B.C.  44),  and  it  fell  to  him  chiefly  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  great  relative.  After  many  conflicts, 
and  temporary  arrangements  with  other  parties,  he  at 
last,  by  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium,  became  sole 
master  of  the  empire.  In  B.C.  29  he  received  the  title 
of  Imperator  for  ever.  He  used  the  absolute  power  he 
had  acquired  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  In 
Scripture  he  is  mentioned  only  once,  in  connection  with 
the  decree  which  formed  the  incidental  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem.  {See  under  Cyrenius.) 
He  died  a.d.  14,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

AVA,  one  of  the  places  from  which  the  king  of 
Assyria  brought  inhabitants  to  occupy  the  depopulated 
lands  of  Samaria,  2  Ki.  xvii.  24.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  formed  regarding  its  precise  locality,  but 
nothing  for  certain  is  known  concerning  it.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  was  the  capital  of  a  small  district,  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  Mesopotamia. 

AVEN  [vanity,  wickedness],  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
plain  in  Am.  i.  5,  and  in  connection  with  the  kingdom 
of  Syria.  No  accounts  have  been  preserved  elsewhere 
of  a  Syrian  valley  with  this  name ;  and  it  is  possible, 
as  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  prophet  used 
the  word  appellatively — branding  some  well-known 
valley  within  its  bounds  (that,  perhaps,  of  Lebanon  or 
Coele- Syria)  as  the  valley  of  vanity  or  wickedness,  on 
account  of  the  idolatrous  and  sinful  practices  with 
which  it  had  been  associated.  In  this  way  Beth-aven 
was  certainly  used  as  a  nickname  of  Bethel — ^house  of 
iniquity,  instead  of  house  of  God,  Ho.  ▼.  8. 

AVENGER  OF  BLOOD.  5<fe  Blood,  Avenger  op. 

AVIM,  or  AVITES,  apparently  an  original  Ca- 
naanitish  tribe,  who  had  their  possessions  on  the  Philis-. 
tine  coast.  They  are  mentioned  in  De.  ii.  23,  as 
having  "dwelt  in  Hazerim,  unto  Azzah,"  or  Gaza, 
until  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtorim  or  Philis- 
tines. In  Jos.  xiii.  3,  they  are  placed  close  beside  the 
five  Philistine  cities,  but  are  not  reckoned  of  them.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Avim  were  only  par- 
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tially  dispoBsessed  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  they 
continued  to  occupy,  down  to  the  time  of  Joshua,  a 
tract  of  country  near  Gaza»  and  probably  stretching 
southwards  toward  the  desert  of  Shur. 
AWL    [Heb.  yyis ;  from  a  verb  that  signifies  to 

lore]  is  simply  a  boring  instrument ;  and  occurs  twice 
in  connectioD  with  the  boring  of  a  slaveys  ear  who  chose 
to  remain  perpetually  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
Ex.  xxi.  0;  Do.  XV.  17.  It  was  doubtless  a  sharp- pointed 
instrument  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  could  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  such  as  are  in  familiar  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

AXFi  is  the  rendering  in  the  English  Bible  of  two 
or  three  different  terms  in  the  original,  which  probably 
designated  instruments  not  altogether  alike.  The  com- 
monest, and  possibly  the  earliest  term  is  ui^pt  IcardoMf 

found  in  Ju.  ix.  48;  i  Sa.  xUi.  ao,  2i;  Fs.  Ixxiv.  6,  Ac.  Its  deriva- 
tion is  uncertain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
connection,  that  it  denotes  the  axe  or  hatchet  usually 
employed  in  felling  trees  and  lopping  off  branches. 


[95.]      Ancient  EcTpttan  and  Awyrian  Axes. 
1,  t,  B.  Eryptlan  -Wilklnwa.  A,  A.  ▲iQ'TiMa.-Britidi  Mainim. 

Another  term,  and  which  Gesenius  supposes  to  have 
been  merely  the  softer  form  of  kardom,  was  garzen, 
niJb  from  the  root  to  cut,  or  eiU  off,  De.  xix.  6;  xx.  19; 

Is.  X.  15.  Whether  altogether  the  same  instrument  as  the 
kardom  or  not,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  for  felling  trees  and  cutting  wood. 
In  two  other  places,  la.  xliv.  12,  and  Je.  x.  3,  the  term 
'lyyQt  macUzdd,  is  also  employed;  in  the  one  case  for 

the  operations  of  the  smith  when  fashioning  his  heated 
iron  into  shape,  and  in  the  other,  for  the  carpenter's 
Workmanship  on  the  wood  of  a  forest  tree.  It  is  in  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  an  idol  out  of  the  wood  and 
iron  respectively  that  the  word  is  used  in  both  these 
oases;  and  the  natural  supposition  is,  that  it  was  a 
lighter  instrument  than  the  proper  axe  or  hatchet; 
something,  perhaps,  approaching  nearer  to  a  large 
knife  or  chisel.  But  we  have  no  means  for  determining 
the  exact  nature  of  the  instrument,  or  how  far  it  might 
differ  from  those  previously  referred  to. 


AZARTAH  [helped  of  Jehovtihl  one  of  the  most 
common  names  among  the  Israelites ;  it  occurs  with 
such  frequency  in  the  genealogies  of  persons  who  are 
otherwise  quite  unknown,  that  it  were  only  to  consume 
time  and  space  to  individualize  them.  W^e  shall  notice 
only  those  of  whom  some  specific  actions  are  recorded. 

1.  AzARTAH,  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  a  ch.  xxvi.  17,  ao.  The  name  of  his  immediate 
father  is  not  given  in  the  passages  referred  to  ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Azariahs  in  the  genea- 
logical  table  of  1  Ch.  vi.,  or  which  of  them,  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  him.  It  is  recorded  to  his  honour,  that 
when  Uzziah,  in  his  pride  and  elation  of  heart,  insbted 
uQpn  going  into  the  house  of  God  and  offering  incense, 
Azariah  faithfully  withstood  him,  and  declared  the 
action,  if  persevered  in,  should  not  be  to  the  king's 
honour.  The  visitation  of  leprosy  which  presently  befell 
the  king  attested  the  fidelity  of  the  high-priest's  pro- 
cedure, and  the  soundness  of  his  advice. 

2.  Azariah,  a  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hesekiah, 
son  of  Urijah,  who  went  along  with  the  king  in  his 
efforts  after  reform,  and  zealously  co-operated  in  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  courts  and  services,  2Ch.xxxL 

10-13. 

3.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  ach.xT.i,  and  himself 
also  called  Oded  in  ver.  8,  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah.  After  Asa  had  accomplished  certain  reforms 
in  his  kingdom,  and  had  smitten  a  great  force  under 
Zerah,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  came  against  him, 
he  was  addressed  by  the  son  of  Oded  in  very  spirited 
and  encouraging  words,  in  which  he  told  the  king,  that 
the  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  attended  him,  was 
because  of  his  fidelity  to  God,  and  assuring  him  that 
if  he  proceeded  in  the  same  course  of  integrity  and  zeal, 
the  Lord  would  stiU  be  with  him  and  his  people ;  but 
if  otherwise,  they  might  expect  a  reverse.  The  address 
had  the  happiest  effect  on  Asa»  and  his  spirit  was 
stirred  up  to  do  much  more  in  the  reformation  of 
abuses. 

4.  Azariah.  This  name  is  in  severskl  places  applied 
to  King  Uzziah,  eKi. xir.  2i;  xr. ],6,ftc.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  as  the  high- priest  during  part  of 
his  reign  was  an  Azariah,  the  name  may  on  this  account 
have  been  transferred  to  the  king — a  veiy  unlikely 
supposition.  The  probability  is,  that  as  Uzziah  signi- 
fies the  might  of  Jehovah,  and  Azariah  the  helped  of 
Jehovah,  the  names  were  occasionally  interchanged,  as 
importing  substantially  the  same  thing. 

5.  Azariah,  the  original  name  of  a  pious  youth 
who  was  carried  to  Babylon ;  he  became  better  known 
there  under  the  new  designation  of  Abednego,  and 
became  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
God,  and  the  wonderful  tokens  he  received  of  the  divine 
favour  and  protection.  Do.  1.  e- 10.   (See  Nebuchadkezzab.) 

AZOTUS,  the  name  by  which  Ashdod  is  designated 
in  the  New  Testament.     (See  Ashdod.) 

AZZAH,  another  form  of  what  is  more  commonly 
put  Gaza,  and  indeed  the  more  correct  form.  It  is 
found  only  in  a  few  passages,  De.  li.  S3;  1  Ki.  iv.  24;  Je.  vxt. 
ao.  It  would  certainly  have  been  better  to  retain 
throughout  one  mode  of  spelling.     {See  Gaza.) 
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BA'AL  [owner,  posseuor],  1.  The  fundamental  idea, 
both  in  the  verb  and  in  the  noun,  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  "lord"  or  "master,"  though  this  ia  approved 
by  Gesenius,  but  rather  "occupant,"  hence  "pro- 
prietor" or  poBsessor  [see  the  remarks  of  Hengstenberg, 
Chrutolof^ie,  on  Je.  iii.  14  ;  and  compare  the  prevalent 
use  of  this  noun  in  Hebrew  to  qualify  another,  pos- 
sessor, or  occupant,  of  dreams,  of  wrath,  of  appetite, 
of  devices,  of  horns,  of  wings,  of  hair,  for  which  we 
should  use  an  adjective,  to  express  possession  of  the 
quality  or  attribute,  wrathful,  greedy,  winged,  &c.] 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  prevalent  meaning  of  Baal, 
occupant  or  owner,  in  geographical  compound  names 
(iee  Baal-Perazim,  Beth-Sil.vlisha,  and  Baal-Tahab.) 
It  is  thus  distinguished  from  Adon,  which  is  pro- 
perly "Lord;"  while  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
term  used  by  Melchisedec,  Oe.  xIt.  id,  "  the  most  high 
God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth."  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Melchisedec  inten- 
tionally varied  the  word,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
Baal,  which  must  already  have  had  a  definite  idola- 
trous meaning,  and  even  to  exprejs  a  more  active  or 
energetic  possession  and  government  of  the  universe 
than  would  be  suggested,  either  by  the  etymology  of 
Baal  or  by  its  usage  in  worship. 

2.  B.\AL  is  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity,  very  gene- 
rally worsliipped  by  the  nations  with  whom  the  Israel- 
ites chiefly  came  in  contact.  We  find  the  name  among 
the  Canaanites  and  the  Phoenicians,  and  also  in  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  collected  in  the  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, in  Cyprus,  Malta,  Carthage,  &c.  And  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  prominence  assigned  to  his  worship 
in  the  multitude  of  names  of  men  into  the  composition 
of  which  Baal  enters,  Ethbaal  [with  Baal],  Hasdrubal 
[kelp  of  Baal],  Hannibal  [fjrace  of  Baal],  Muthum- 
ballas  [man  of  Baal],  &c.  This  contracted  form  of  the 
syllable,  Bal,  may  be  due  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
representing  the  Heb.  ain  (y)  in  European  writing; 
or  it  may  be  connected  with  the  contracted  form  of  the 
name  Bdl  (s^),  which  predominated  in  the  Chaldean 

worship,  and  is  used  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 ;  Je.  1.  2 ;  li.  44 ; 
and  in  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel.  An  inter- 
mediate form,  Sj?a,  Beel,   is  used   in   Aramaic;  but 

within  the  Bible  it  is  found  only  as  a  common  noun, 
not  as  a  proper  name,  £zr.  !▼.  8, 9.  ir.  Instead  of  the 
singular,  it  is  very  often  the  plural  which  is  used, 
Baalim,  Jo.  U.  U ;  iii.  7;  viii.  33 ;  x.  10 ;  ISa.  vii.  4 ;  xii.  10 ;  2Cli. 
xxiv.  7;  Ho.  iL  13,  i7i  a  usage  which  Gesenius  explains  by 
saying  that  it  means  images  of  Baal ;  while  others  pre- 
fer to  explain  it  as  indicating  or  including  the  various 
modifications  of  Baal,  such  as  Baal-Peor,  Baal-Berith, 
Beelzebub.  Possibly  it  is  simply  what  used  to  be  called 
by  Hebrew  grammarians  the  pluralis  excdleiUics,  like 
Elohim,  the  usual  name  for  Grod.  Certainly  ia  both 
the  singular  and  plural  form,  it  is  accustomed,  like 
Elohim,  to  take  the  article,  Habbaal,  Habbaalim. 

The  Israelites  were  tainted  by  the  worship  of  Baal- 
Peor,  while  still  in  the  Wilderness,  Na.  mv.  Ac.  Among 
the  Canaanites  unquestionably  this  worship  had  been 
very  common,  probably  predominant;  and  in  every 
time  of  backsliding  by  the  Israelites,  during  the  period 


of  the  judges,  this  species  of  idolatry  seems  to  have 
been  readily  learned  from  the  remnants  of  these  nations 
which  ought  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  Gideon 
is  honourably  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jerubbaal, 
that  is,  "  let  Baal  plead,"  Ju.  vL  32;  tU.  i,  ha.,  on  account 
of  his  enezgy  and  success  in  extirpating  this  evil  prac- 
tice. From  the  time  of  Samuel  we  do  not  read  of  Baal 
in  Israel  until  the  reign  of  Ahab,  i  KL  xvi.  si,  4w., 
when  the  apostasy  from  Jehovah  to  Baal  reached  its 
height  under  the  influence  of  two  causes  which  acted 
together  with  tremendous  potency:  from  within,  the 
deep  moral  and  spiritual  corruption  of  the  people; 
and  from  without,  the  king's  marriage  with  Jessebel, 
the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  (meaning  "with  Baal,"  other- 
wise  named  Ithobal,  "Baal  with  him"),  the  priest  of 
Baal,  and  the  king  of  the  Zidonians.  This  princess 
seems  to  have  been  a  zealot  for  the  worship  of  her  idol, 
prepared  to  persecute  to  the  death  those  who  refused 
to  abandon  the  service  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  or 
at  least  to  amalgamate  it  with  that  of  Baal.  We  find 
that  she  introduced,  or  greatly  increased,  the  means 
for  maintaining  and  advancing  the  worship  of  Baal,  so 
that  there  were  gathered  in  one  day  four  hundred  and 
fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  four  hundred  prophets  of 
**  the  groves,"  or  of  Ashera,  who  ate  at  the  queen's 
table,  1  Ki.  xviii.  19;  as  again,  some  years  later,  we  read 
of  a  multitude  of  "  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  his  ser- 
vants,  and  his  priests,"  2K1.  x.  19.  And  in  connection 
with  this  religious  establishment  there  was  a  house  of 
Baal,  which  Ahab  built  and  Jehu  utterly  destroyed, 
1  Ki.  xTi.  32;  2  Ki.  X.  21, 27.  A  similar  house  of  Baal  seems 
to  have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when 
Ahab^s  family  were  intermarried  with  the  family  of 
David ;  and  there  is  a  brief  record  of  it  also  being 
broken  down,  and  the  idolatrous  emblems  and  persona 
being  destroyed,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Athaliah, 
2K1.  xi.  18.  This  deep-seated  corruption  and  apostasy 
was  resisted,  energetically  and  successfully,  by  the 
great  restorer  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  Israel,  the  prophet 
Elijah  ;  and  the  outward  overthrow  of  the  worship  of 
Baal  wliich  Jehu  accomplished  at  the  time  that  he  ex- 
tirpated the  house  of  Ahab,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  ten  tribes,  was  the  natural  expres- 
sion in  the  sphere  of  social  and  civil  politics  of  the 
spiritual  revolution  which  the  prophet  had  undertaken 
single-handed.  The  poison,  however,  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  minds  of  the  dege* 
nerate  people  of  Jehovah,  although  the  history  of  the 
times  of  the  later  kings  is  too  brief  to  enable  us  to 
state  the  particulars  in  the  working  of  this  pollution. 
Probably  it  never  rose  to  the  height  of  avowed  opposi- 
tion  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  it  had  done  in  the 
period  preceding  the  violent  but  predominantly  external 
revolution  which  Jehu  effected.  Yet  the  substantial 
mischief  continued  to  operate  in  another  and  a  subtler 
form.  Either  Baal  and  Jehovah  were  identified  in 
name,  or  else,  at  least,  the  moral  character  of  the  God 
of  Israel  was  overlooked,  and,  in  correspondence  with 
this,  the  moral  character  required  in  his  worship  and 
his  worshippers.  In  this  case  it  would  make  no  prac- 
tical difference  that  the  name  of  Baal  was  not  in  use ; 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  might  have  been ;  and  the 
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children  of  Israel  might  be  regarded  m  one  and  the  same 
with  the  heathen  nations  round  about  them.  It  is  thus 
that  they  are  regarded  by  the  prophet  Amos,  ch.  ii.  4-12. 
And  Hosea  even  speaks  of  the  nominal  worship  of  Je- 
hovah as  a  virtual  worship  of  Baal,  Ho.  li.  6-i7.  In  a 
similar  manner  we  find  the  worship  of  Baalim  intro- 
duced or  patronized  in  Judah  by  king  Ahaz,  2  Ch.  xxriii.  2, 
and  put  down  by  Hezekiah,  2  Ki.  xtUI.  4;  again  estab- 
lished by  Manasseh,  who  appears  to  have  aimed  at  re- 
storing the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  which  prevailed 
under  AhaVs  dynasty,  2  KL  zzi.  3,  compare  Ml.  vt  16,  and 
finally  abolished  amid  the  efforts  at  reformation  on  the 
part  of  Josiah,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  4-i4;  after  which  we  read  of 
only  **  the  remnant  of  Baal,"  Zep.  i.  4. 

The  offerings  to  Baal  were  probably  in  part  of  vege- 
table products,  Ho.  u.  6, 8;  but  chiefly  of  animals,  as  a 
bullock  is  mentioned,  1  Ki.  xvlii.  23,  and  even  of  human 
beings,  especially  children,  Je.  xix.  6;  xxxii.  35,  and  many 
other  passages,  if  those  writers  be  correct,  who  consider 
Moloch  to  be  one  particular  representation  of  Baal,  the 
generic  name  of  the  idol.  Classical  writers  have  made 
it  well  known  that  such  human  sacrifices  were  common 
in  the  Tyrian  and  Carthaginian  worship.  And  the 
frantic  worship,  with  self-inflicted  woimds,  i  Ki.  xtIU.  28, 
agrees  also  with  the  classical  notices  of  self -mutilations 
of  the  Gain,  (See  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syra,  and  Apuleius, 
in  his  romance  of  the  Golden  Ass,  for  many  references 
to  the  subject.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  severi- 
ties of  seLf-mutilation  were  connected,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  with  the  horrible  impurities  attending  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  And  Baal's  ''ser- 
vants," 2Ki.  X.  19,  were  in  all  probability  the  same  as,  or 
intimately  connected  with,  the  D'lCnS  (kdeshim,  per- 
sons "  consecrated"  to  the  vilest  purposes  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  idol),  whose  existence  is  often  mentioned, 
and  whose  removal  was  always  an  important  step  in 
the  way  of  reformation,  iKi.  xiv.  24;  xy.  12;  xxU.  46;  2KL 
xxiii.  7.  The  impure  nature  of  the  worship  of  Belus  at 
Babylon  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  (i.  181,  182) ;  and  at 
Carthage  by  others,  though  there  is  still  obscurity  hang- 
ing over  this  latter  subject.  Scripture  also  makes  re- 
peated mention  of  incense  being  burned  to  Baal,  Je.  vil.  9; 
xi.  13, 17;  xxxii.  29;  this  last  passage  intimating  that  the 
flat  roofs  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  were%  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  altars.  No  doubt  other  contrivances 
were  in  use,  after  the  destruction  and  before  the  erec- 
tion of  those  **  houses  of  Baal,"  in  the  most  gorgeous 
period  of  his  worship  among  the  Israelites.  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  his  worship  is  in  this  respect  very 
simple,  Ku.xxil.4i,  ''Balak  took  Balaam  and  brought 
him  up  into  the  high  places  of  Baal " — ^probably  some 
mere  hill- tops — "  that  thence  he  might  see  the  utmost 
part  of  the  people."  One  other  act  of  worship  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  that  of  kissing  Baal,  iKi.  xix.i8. 
This,  of  course,  implies  an  image  which  was  kissed ; 
and  occasionally  the  image  of  Baal  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, as  in  connection  with  its  destruction  by  Joram, 
the  son  of  Ahab,  and  again  by  Jehu,  2  Ki.  ilL  2;  x.  26. 
There  cannot  be  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  the  statues 
of  Baal  which  are  meant,  though  the  name  of  Baal  is 
not  added,  where  statues  are  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Aaherim,  "  the  groves"  of  our  trans- 
lators, 1  KI.  xlT.  23 ;  2  Ki.  xviii.  4 ;  xxiii.  14 ;  2  Ch.  xir.  3 ;  xxxi.  1 ; 
Mi.  V.  13;  for  it  is  the  same  peculiar  word  (matttsebah) 
TOTSCf  rendered  in  our  version  "  standing  image,"  or 


"statue,"  more  strictly  perhaps  "pillar."  And  there 
is  much  probability  in  another  identification  o£  these 
images  of  Baal  with  the  "  sun-images,"  as  they  are 
well  translated  in  the  maigin,  the  ?iammanim  (o*ii3n)t 
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li.  xTii  8;  xxvii.  9;  Exe.  ▼!.  4, 6,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
above  the  altars  of  Baal,  2Ch.  xxxlr.4  Such  pillars 
would  be  very  suitable  for  the  worship  of  the  sun-god, 
and  easily  might  be,  and  probably  were  employed  for 
sun-dials.  In  Je.  xUii.  13,  we  have  accordingly  **  the 
pillars  of  the  house  of  the  sun"  (in  our  version,  "the 
images  of  Bethshemesh")  in  the  land  of  Egypt  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  the  invading  army  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. There  is  evidence  in  classical  writers  that, 
in  some  of  the  temples  in  which  Baal  was  worshipped, 
there  was  no  image ;  and  in  the  passage  already  referred 
to,  Herod,  i.  181,  this  is  asserted  of  the  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon;  but  in  another  temple  of  Zeus,  who  is 
identified  with  Belus,  he  says  (c.  183)  there  was  an 
image  of  gold,  in  human  shape,  twelve  cubits  high,  and 
again  a  great  image  of  him,  800  talents  of  gold  having 
been  spent  on  it  and  its  accompaniments.  And  he 
tells  (ii.  44)  that  at  Tyre  he  saw  the  temple  of  Hercules 
(the  Tyrian  Hercules  again  being  identified  with  Baal), 
with  two  "pillars"  in  it,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of  eme- 
rald. Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  the  image  at  Carthage 
as  having  outstretched  hands  to  receive  the  children 
that  were  offereti  to  it.  And  Gesenius  has  preserved 
two  representations  of  him  in  the  Monumenta  Pharucia, 
one  with  grapes  and  pomegranates  in  his  hands,  and 
one  with  rays  of  light  roimd  his  head. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  heathen  worship 
was  essentially  a  deification  of  nature ;  and  the  worship 
of  the  god  Baal  and  the  goddess  Ashtoreth,  or,  in  the 
plural,  of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  was  an  adoration  of 
the  productive  powers  of  nature,  including  a  reference 
to  the  two  forms  in  which  that  power  is  manifested  in 
animal  life,  the  male  form  and  the  female.  But  con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  felt  by  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  identify  Baal  with  one  or  other  of  the  gods 
of  classical  mythology.  As  the  highest  divinity,  he  has 
been  pronounced  the  same  as  the  Greek  Zeus  and 
Roman  Jupiter ;  also  as  the  more  ancient  Cronos,  or 
Saturn,  probably  on  account  of  the  human  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  to  him.  Again,  he  has  been  assumed 
to  be  Ares,  or  Mars,  as  there  are  traces  of  his  being 
considered  the  god  of  war.  More  especially  the  Greeks 
identified  the  Belus  of  Tyre  and  its  colonies  with  Her- 
cules; to  whom  the  apostate  high- priest  Jason  sent 
magnificent  gifts,  according  to  2  Mac.  iv.  18-20. 
At  Tyre  he  had  the  name  occasionally  of  Mafqereth, 
imrhd),  contracted  from  malk-qerkth  [king  of  the 
city] ;  and  the  same  title  has  been  published  by  Gese- 
nius from  a  Maltese  bilingual  inscription.  With  this 
title,  perha])s,  is  to  be  compared  that  in  Ju.  viii.  33 ; 
ix.  4,  Baal-Berith  [owner  of  the  covenant],  he  with 
whom  the  city  is  in  league.  But  more  frequentiy  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  rendered  Baal  by  "  the  sun,"  or 
"the  sun-god,"  as  at  Heliopolis  and  Palmyra.  A 
Palmyrene  inscription  denominates  him  Baal  Shemesh, 
\6rc*,^  Sya  [owner  of  the  sun].  And  in  Philo  of 
Byblos,  we  are  told  of  his  tiUe  among  the  Phcenicians, 
Beel-samen,  or,  as  it  is  given  at  Carthage  by  Augustine, 
and  much  earlier  by  Plautus  in  his  PcenuZiu,  Balsamen, 
which  i»  manifestly  Be£l-shakain,  t«cv  Syn    [owner 

of  heaven],  with  which  compare  and  contrast  the  title 
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of  the  true  God  in  the  mouth  of  MelchiBedec.  It  is 
probable  that  all  these  representations  of  Baal  may  be 
traced  up  to  one  common  source,  the  sun-god  being  his 
primary  character;  and  any  little  <lifficulties  or  confu- 
sion will  not  startle  those  who  consider  how  all  mytho- 
logical subjects  are  confused,  and  how  this  was  noticed 
by  Cicero  {De  Natura  Deorum,  iii.  16),  where  he  alludes 
to  several  Jupiters,  and  reckons  up  six  Hercules ;  of 
whom  he  says  the  fourth,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  is  chiefly 
honoured  by  the  Tyrians ;  and  the  fifth,  called  Belus, 
is  worshipped  in  India  (question,  in  the  remote  East, 
Babylon  and  beyond).  Yet  the  learned  and  acute 
Gesenius  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  Jupiter  Belus,  whom  the  Babylonians  wor- 
shipped, and  with  them  probably  the  other  Baal- 
worshippers,  was  not  the  sun,  but  the  planet  Jupiter, 
as  he  believed  that  Ashtoreth  was  the  planet  Venus, 
and  not  the  moon ;  while  he  admits,  in  his  article  on 
Aahtoreth  in  his  Thesauriu,  that  the  representation 
may  have  varied  at  different  times  and  places.  If  this 
be  granted,  as  the  likelieet  solution  of  some  perplexities 
in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  the 
earlier  form  of  idolatry ;  and  that  it  was  a  later  refine- 
ment which  connected  the  names  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
with  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus,  as  the  stars  of  ill 
and  good  luck  respectively.  A  passage  in  the  history 
of  Josiah's  reformation  in  Jerusalem,  2  Ki.  xxili.  6,  has 
been  appealed  to  on  both  sides,  but  it  does  not  decide 
which  of  these  views  was  taken  of  Baal  at  that  time 
and  place;  ''and  he  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests 
whom  the  kings  of  Judah  had  ordained  to  bum  incense 
in  the  high  places,  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
places  round  about  Jerusalem ;  them  also  that  burned 
inoenae  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to 
the  planets  (now  generally  translated,  as  in  the  margin, 
'  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac'),  and  to  all  the  host 
of  heaven."  More  light,  however,  may  yet  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  Assyrian  researches  now  in  progress. 
In  the  meantime,  Kawlinson,  in  his  translation  of 
Herodotus,  Appendix  to  the  first  book,  Essay  x.  Nos. 
(iii.)  and  (x.)  speaks  of  two  gods  Bel;  the  second  of 
whom  is  Bel-Merodach,  the  planet  Jupiter,  while  the 
first  and  more  important  is  the  second  god  of  the  first 
triad,  Bel  Nipru,  whose  name  is  possibly  connected 
with  that  of  Nimrod.  He  thinks  also  that  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Bel  and  Baal  are  from  the  same  root. 

The  standard  books  of  reference  on  this  subject, 
among  older  authorities,  are  Selden,  De  Diu  SyriSf 
and  Perizonius,  Origines  BabyloniecB;  and  among 
recent  writers,  two  works  of  Miinter,  on  the  religion  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  on  that  of  the  Babylonians ; 
Cxesenius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  and  his  article 
*'  Bel,"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch  and  Grilber ;  and 
Movers,  in  his  work  on  the  Phoenicians,  and  his  article 
on  the  same  subject  in  Ersch  and  Griiber. 

3.  Baal  occurs  twice  as  name  of  a  man,  1  Ch.  t.  6; 
vliL  30;  rspeatMl.  U.  36,  possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  a 
contracted  form  of  some  compound  name.  It  also  oc- 
curs as  the  name  of  a  town,  1  ch.  !▼.  33,  which  is  reckoned 
the  same  as  Baalath-Beer,  Jo«.  xix.  8,  and  perhaps  the 
same  as  Baalah.  [a.  c.  v.d.] 

BA'ALAH,  or  BAALE.  See  Kirjath-jearim,  for 
which  it  is  another  name. 

BA'ALATH,  a  town  in  tribe  of  Dan,  and  one  of  the 
frontier  towns  built  by  Solomon,  Jos.  xix.  44;  1  Kl.  ix.  le-is. 

BA'AL-BEMUTH  [Baal,  or  lord,  of  the  covenant],  a 
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name  given  to  Baal  by  the  Canaanites  of  Shechem  and 
the  backsliding  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Gideon, 
Ju.  viii.  83;  ix.4.    {See  Baal,  also  Shechem.) 

BA'AL-GAD  [Baal,  or  owner,  of  ffoodlueh].  This 
is  repeatedly  named  as  the  furthest  point,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  of  Joshua's  Canaanitish  expeditions  and  con- 
quests, Jm.  xi.  17;  xu.  7;  xUi.  6.  The  manner  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  implies  that  it  was  a  weU-known  place ; 
but  nothing  is  mentioned  to  mark  out  its  position,  more 
than  that  it  was  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hennon ;  the  word  for  '*  valley  "  being  that  which  sug- 
gests a  wide  valley,  or  a  "  plain,"  as  it  is  often  trans- 
lated, ^me  writers  have  assumed  it  to  be  the  famous 
Baalbek,  or  Heliopolis,  whose  ruins  are  to  this  day 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible ; 
but  this  conjecture  would  necessitate  a  somewhat  un- 
natural interpretation,  that  Baal-gad  was  the  exclusive 
limit  of  Joshua's  conquests,  the  first  city  beyond  what 
he  subdued,  or  rather  the  first  country  and  kingdom,  as 
Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  understands  {The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  233,  234),  for  the  city  lay  considerably  be- 
yond. Others  identify  it  with  the  modem  village  of 
Hasbeiya^  which  lies  almost  exactly  on  the  line  con- 
necting Damascus  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leontes, 
but  considerably  nearer  the  latter  point  than  the  f  onner. 
A  more  recent  opinion  still,  which  has  the  support  of 
Mr.  Porter  (Murray's  Handbook,  p.  446,  447)  and 
Dr.  Robinson,  is  that  it  was  Csesarea  Philippi,  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Paneas,  at  present  corrupted 
into  Banias.  Baal,  the  great  object  of  Canaamtiah 
worship,  is  thus  supposed  to  have  had  a  sanctuary  be- 
side the  beautiful  fountain  which  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  which  sanctuary  became  sacred  to  the 
great  god  Pan,  in  the  times  of  Greek  supremacy. 

BA'AL-HA'MON  [Baal,  or  owna-,  of  a  multitude  i 
or,  as  some  conjecture,  Baal-Amon,  equivalent  to 
Jupitei^Ammon],  a  place  where  Solomon  had  a  great 
vineyard,  Ca.  vM.  11  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  it  be  a 
place  near  Dothaim,  BeXa/u&y  or  BaXafitav,  Balamo, 
named  in  Judith  viii.  3. 

BA'AL-HA'NAN  [Baal  m  firacious].  1.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  earliest  race  of  kings  in  Edom,  Oe.  xxxti. 
38, 30;  1  Ch.  i.  49,  fio.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him,  but  that 
he  was  son  of  Achbor.  2.  An  officer  of  David,  over- 
seer of  the  olive-trees  and  the  sycamore- trees  that  were 
in  the  "  low  plains,"  or  Shephelah,  1  Ch.  xxril.  2S.  He  is 
called  a  Gederite. 

BA'AL-HA'ZOB  [Baal,  or  owner,  of  a  village],  a 
place  ''  beside  Ephraim,"  where  Absalom  had  sheep- 
shearers,  and  where  he  took  his  bloody  and  treacherous 
revenge  on  his  brother  Amnon,  s  Sa.  xlii.  23,  fto.  The 
place  is  otherwise  unknown,  unless,  as  Gesenius  con- 
jectures, it  be  the  same  as  Haaeor  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, Ne.  xi.  33,  which  may  answer  to  Tel  'Azftr  in 
Van  de  Velde's  map,  a  little  to  the  east  of  a  line  con- 
necting Bethel  and  Shiloh,  and  equally  distant  from 
both. 

BA'AL-HER'MON  [Baal,  or  owner,  of  Uermon],  a 
place  mentioned  Ju.  iii.  3,  which,  by  comparison  with 
Jos.  xlii.  5,  has  been  identified  with  Baal-gad  (which 
see).  As  it  is  called  mount  Baal-hermon,  and  not  the 
city,  this  may  agree  with  what  was  there  mentioned  as 
to  Baal-gad  being  an  old  Canaanitish  sanctuary  on  the 
edge  of  Hermon.  It  is  again  mentioned  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  eastern  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  1  ch.  ▼.  as. 

BA'AL-ME'ON  [Baal,  or  ownei\  of  a  hahitaiion], 
or  Beth-baal-mbon  [hovse  of,  &c.],  a  town  of  which 
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the  Beubenites  took  poaseBsion,  and  which  along  with 
Nebo  they  built  (perhaps  rebuilt  or  fortified),  but  with 
a  change  of  name^  Nu.  xxxiL  38;  perhaps  so  as  to  avoid 
the  idolatrous  name,  for  it  is  called  Beth-meon,  Jo.  xlvUi. 
23.  It  was  held  by  the  Beubenites  till  the  captivity, 
Joa.  xtiL  17;  1  Ch.  v.  8,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moabites,  to  whom  it  is  said  to  belong  by  Jeremiah 
and  by  Ezekiel,  Ese.  ut.  9,  who  seems  to  make  it  one  of 
three  most  distinguished  cities  in  that  "  glorious  land." 
Probably  it  is  the  same  city  which  is  named  Beon, 
No.  xxxii.  3,  by  a  common  change  of  6  and  m.  Since 
the  time  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  it  has  been  iden- 
tified with  certain  ruins  on  a  hill,  forty-five  minutes' 
journey  or  two  miles  south  of  Heshbon  (Murray's  Hand- 
book, p.  298,  299),  named  Ma'ln ;  though  others  prefer 
placing  it  farther  south,  near  the  Wady  Zurkah  Ma'tn, 
because  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  a  large  village  in  his 
dajTB,  nine  Roman  miles  from  Heshbon,  which  also 
agrees  with  what  he  says  of  the  vicinity  of  hot  springs. 

BA'AL-PE'OR,  the  name  of  a  Moabite  deity— why 
so  called  is  uncertain.  Having  failed  through  Balaam 
to  bring  a  curse  upon  the  Israelites,  the  people  of  Moab 
seem  to  have  been  instructed  by  that  covetous  and  un- 
faithful prophet  to  effect  their  purpose  indirectly,  by 
seducing  the  people  into  idolatry,  which  was  too  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  means  of  the  daughters  of 
Moab.  This  defection  drew  down  upon  them  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  in  which  so  many  as  24,000  perished, 
Nil  XXV.  1-9;  x  xi.  1-18.  It  was  under  the  name  of  Baal- 
peor  that  the  false  deity  on  this  memorable  occasion 
was  worshipped ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  though  not 
absolutely  certain,  that  the  form  of  worship  associated 
with  the  name  was  of  a  licentious  character.  As  prac- 
tised by  the  Israelites  it  appears  to  have  been  accom- 
panied with  wantonness  and  profligacy.  In  one  place 
it  is  spoken  of  as  peculiarly  connected  with  the  dead, 
Pi.eTi. 28;  the  worshippers  "ate  the  sacrifices  of  the 
dead." 

BA'AL-PE'RAZIM  [oionei'ofbreaches],^  name  given 
by  David  to  a  place  in  or  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim, 
on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  defeated  the 
Philistines  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  in  accordance 
with  an  oracle  of  Gkxl  previously  given  him,  2Sa.  ▼.  18-20; 
iCh.xiy.11.  The  circumstance  is  referred  to  by  Isaiah, 
and  the  place  is  called  Mount  Perazim,  ch.  xxtIIL  21.  The 
name  was  imposed  by  David  on  account  of  the  breaches 
which,  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Lord  had  made 
on  the  enemy.  He,  or  the  Lord  through  him,  had 
proved  himself  to  be  master  of  the  breaches,  or  the 
discomfiture  made  upon  the  Philistine  host.  So  that 
the  Baal  here  has  no  respect  to  the  idol-god,  but  is 
taken  in  its  appellative  sense — a  sense  which  some,  in 
particular  Gresenius,  would  extend  to  all  names  of  places 
in  which  Baal  forms  part  of  the  compound  designation. 

BA'AL-SHA'LISHA  [Baal,  or  otener,  of  Shalisha]. 
This  place  is  mentioned  only  in  2  Ki.  iv.  42,  and  is  un- 
known, unless  as  probably  connected  with  the  land  of 
Shalisha,  i  Sa.  ix.  4.  In  the  Septuagint,  the  name  seems 
to  have  stood  BHh-ShaUsha  [the  house  of  Shalisha]. 

BA'AL-TA'MAR  [ovmer  of  a  palmrtree\  unknown 
except  as  mentioned  in  Ju.  xx.  33.  Eusebius  Ba3rs 
that  in  his  day  the  local  name  for  it  was  BsTH-TAifAR 
[place  of  a  palm-tree],  and  that  it  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gibeah.  The  palm-tree  of  Deborah  was  between 
Ramah  and  Bethel,  Ju.iT.6;  and  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  145,  146,  suggests  that  this  may 
be  the  palm-tree  alluded  to.     But  this  is  less  likely, 


on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  word  for  her 
tree,  Umer;  and  because  she  judged  Israel  at  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Baal-tamar. 

BA'AL-ZE'BUB  [tkeJly-god\  may  have  been  either 
the  god  who  wu  relied  on  for  driving  flies  away,  or 
their  lord  and  master  in  any  reverence  which  was  paid 
to  them.  We  read  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  that  he 
sent  to  this  god  at  Ekron  to  inquire  whether  he  should 
recover  from  an  accident,  2Kl.i.  2-e,ie,  for  which  act  he 
was  threatened  with  the  severest  displeasure  of  the 
Lord  by  Elijah.  In  the  New  Testament  (according  to 
the  correct  text)  we  find  this  name  altered  to  Beebse- 
bul,  the  "dung- god,''  as  if  in  contempt;  and  the  Jews 
in  our  Lord's  day  are  supposed  to  have  employed  it  as 
a  contemptuous  title  for  Satan,  the  author  of  idolatry 
and  the  proper  lord  of  all  the  false  gods  whom  the  blinded 
nations  feared.  Hat.  x.  26;  xiL24.     (See  Beelzebul.) 

BA'AL-ZETHON  [place  of  Typkon,  according  to 
G^senius,  but  very  doubtful],  a  place  at  or  near  which 
the  Israelites  encamped  before  Pharaoh  overtook  them 
as  he  pursued  them  to  the  Red  Sea^  Ex.  xlr.  2;  Ka.  xxxitt.  7 
{See  Wilderness  Sojourn.) 

BA'ASHA  [bad,  according  to  Gesenius;  very 
doubtful],  the  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty  which 
reigned  over  the  ten  tribes.  He  was  the  instrument  of 
vengeance  whom  God  raised  up  to  cut  off  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  "who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  1  Ki.  xv.  87, Ac.  But 
as  he  did  this,  not  out  of  respect  to  the  prediction  of 
God*s  prophet,  but  in  order  to  gratify  his  own  cruelty 
and  ambition,  it  was  itself  a  grievous  sin,  for  which  he 
in  turn  was  called  to  account,  eh.xTi.7.  There  it  is 
written  that  he  provoked  the  Lord  "to  anger  with  the 
work  of  his  hands,  in  being  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam, 
and  because  he  killed  A  im."  But  this  last  clause  might 
be  at  least  as  well  translated  "  because  he  smote  tl," 
namely  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  for  Jeroboam  himself 
seems  rather  to  have  died  in  peace,  ch.  xIt.  90.  Baasha 
adhered  in  his  policy  to  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and 
probably  went  further  in  the  direction  of  compeUing  the 
'  people  to  worship  the  calves,  and  to  break  off  all  inter- 
course with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  oh.xr.i7. 

BABEL,  TOWER  OF.  If  a  proper  verbal  unifor- 
mity had  been  retained  in  our  English  'Bible,  what  is 
there  designated  the  Tower  of  Babel,  would  have  been 
called  the  Tower  of  Babylon;  or  Babel  would  have  been 
the  designation  alike  of  the  tower  and  the  city;  for  in 
the  original  Bahtl  is  the  word  used  to  express  both. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  import  of  the 
name,  and  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  A  deri- 
vative of  the  verb  (SSa)  to  confownd,  it  signifies  eon/n- 
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8%on,  "because  the  Lord  did  there  (at  the  building  of 
tlie  tower  so  called)  confound  the  language  of  all  the 
earth,"  Oe.  xi.  0.  And  the  inunediate  reason  of  his  doing 
BO,  it  is  also  expressly  said,  was  that  the  families  of 
mankind,  who  had  leagued  themselves  together  for  the 
erection  of  a  gigantic  tower,  might  fail  to  understand 
each  other,  and  so  might  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth.  We  are  further  told,  that  the 
purpose  of  Heaven  in  the  matter  was  accomplished, 
and  that  from  the  period  in  question  dates  the  forma- 
tion of  distinct  tribes,  growing  into  sepaxate  nationali- 
ties, and  going  forth  from  a  common  centre  to  occupy 
the  different  climes  and  regions  of  the  habitable  £^obe. 
Both  the  aim  of  men  in  setting  about  the  building  of 
such  a  tower,  and  the  manner  of  the  divine  frustration 
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of  it,  have  been  the  occasion  of  fruitful  conjecture,  and  of 
diveiee  opinions,  among  sacred  critics  and  divines.  The 
subject  also  became  involved  in  early  fable  and  tradi- 
tion, which  assumed  a  considerable  diversity  of  forms, 
but  usually  spake  to  the  etfect,  that  the  race  of  giants 
who  had  escaped  the  flood  formed  the  daring  project  of 
scaling  the  heavens  by  means  of  a  lofty  tower;  that  their 
attempt  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Powers  above,  who 
disconcerted  the  project  by  introducing  confusion  among 
the  builders  themselves,  or  by  smiting  the  work  of 
their  hands  with  lightning  and  the  fury  of  tempests. 
(See  the  accounts  in  Stackhouse's  Hitt.  of  the  Bible, 
b.  ii.  c.  3.)  It  is  needless  here  to  go  into  details  of  this 
description.  The  account  in  Scripture,  which  is  our 
only  authentic  source  of  information,  ascribes  to  the 
projecton  of  the  undertaking  two  definite  objects,  and 
no  more — ^first,  that  they  might  make  to  themselves  a 
name,  or  acquire  renown  as  men  capable  of  grand 
things;  and  secondly,  that  they  might  prevent  a  scat- 
tering of  their  numbers  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
How  the  erection  of  a  lofty  tower  was  expected  to 
secure  this  latter  object  is  not  indicated;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe,  as  has  often  been  supposed, 
that  it  was  intended  for  purposes  of  idolatry,  or  as  a 
place  of  refuge  in  case  of  any  future  deluge,  or  with  a 
view  to  the  general  safety  and  protection  of  the  people 
in  the  surrounding  regions.  So  far  as  the  Bible  narra- 
tive goes,  the  tower  was  to  have  its  chief  attraction  as 
a  bond  of  unity  and  local  attachment  from  being  the 
wonderful  achievement  of  a  still  undivided  race;  though 
they  would  doubtless  strive  to  have  it  conHtructed  so 
as  to  fit  it  for  serving  certain  social  or  religious  pur- 
poses. But  of  these  nothing  is  recorded ;  and  the  vain- 
glorious spirit  displayed  in  the  undertaking— as  if  their 
own  renown  were  the  highest  thing  they  had  to  care 
for — and  their  desire  through  means  of  it  to  thwart 
God's  declared  design  regarding  the  division  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  earth,  Oo.ix.,  were  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  provoke  the  judicial  interposition  of  Hea- 
vea.  That  there  was  something  miraculous  in  this  in- 
terposition seems  plainly  implied  in  the  narrative ;  as, 
indeed,  on  simply  natural  principles,  it  were  impossible 
to  account  for  such  a  confusion  of  language  among  a 
comparatively  small  population,  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  building  project,  and  in  a  man- 
ner force  entire  troops  of  the  builders  into  a  separation 
from  their  cherished  home.  Yet,  there  is  no  need  for 
conceiving  the  interposition  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  lead  to  the  invention  of  languages  altogether  new. 
That  economy  of  means  which  has  so  commonly  been 
remarked  in  the  later  manifestations  of  God's  miracu- 
lous working,  would  doubtless  be  observed  also  here; 
and  as  certain  superficial  changes  and  modal  variations 
mi^t  have  served  the  purpose  in  view,  the  probability 
is,  that  such  chiefly  at  least,  if  not  alone,  were  resorted 
to.  This  supposition,  in  accordance  as  it  is  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  divine  government,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  ascertained  results  of  comparative  philo- 
l^^gj)  which  have  brought  out  points  of  radical  agree- 
ment, even  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  between  the 
languages  of  the  tribes  and  nations  who  peopled  the 
countries  that  lay  around  the  seat  of  ancient  Babylon. 
The  scattering  of  the  postdiluvian  race  of  mankind, 
when  they  had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit 
of  such  a  measure,  and  diffiising  them  abroad  as  the  seed- 
oom  of  future  nationalities,  was  a  wholesome  proceed- 
ing, and  every  way  worthy  of  the  special  intervention  of 


Heaven.  It  was  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  enormities  as  had  brought  on  the 
judgment  of  the  general  deluge ;  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  world- vride  and  ever-growing  development, 
such  as  would  naturally  tend  to  keep  in  check  local 
evils,  and  by  the  better  agendes  of  one  region  stimu- 
late into  action  similar  agencies  in  another.  Histoiy 
supplies  innumerable  instances  of  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  race  upon  race,  and  nation  upon  nation;  and 
the  successive  attempts  made  by  the  great  ancient 
monarchies  to  weld  them  in  a  modified  form  together 
again,  required  for  the  world's  own  well-being  to  be 
perpetually  baffled  and  confounded  anew.  {See  Ante- 
diluvian Age.) 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  as  originally  projected,  having 
been  arrested  in  its  course  of  erection,  cannot  with  the 
least  certainty  be  identified  with  any  buildings  of  a 
later  kind,  such  as  the  magnificent  and  lofty  temple 
of  Belus,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the 
next  article.  That  many  writers  of  classical  and 
Christian  times  did  so  identify  them,  is  only  a  proof  of 
the  influence  of  ancient  fable  and  tradition.  It  cannot 
even  be  known  whether  the  original  building,  intended 
to  become  a  tower  which  should  pierce  the  very  heavens, 
attained  to  any  considerable  elevation  at  all.  The  pro- 
babilities are  rather  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  entirely  out  of  place  to  bring  into  comparison 
here  the  edifices  of  the  Chaldean  Babylon  or  the  Birs 
Nimroud  of  modem  times.  The  whole  that  can  be  said 
respecting  a  historical  connection  between  them  is, 
that  the  city  of  Babel,  begun  by  Nimrod,  and  the 
tower  of  Babel,  then  also  or  not  very  long  afterwards 
commenced,  probably  stood  much  upon  the  same  site 
as  that  occupied  by  the  later  city  and  its  wonderful 
structures.  The  materials  also  for  brick  and  cement, 
which  were  used  alike  in  the  earlier  and  later  erections, 
are  known  to  have  existed  there  as  in  their  native 
home. 

BABYLON  [Heb.  Babel,  confusion — see  preceding 
article],  the  capital  of  Babylonia  and  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  Chaldaeo  -  Babylonian  rule.  {See 
Assyria.) 

Site  and  Description.  —  Babylon,  long  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  city  of  antiquity  (Da.  iv.  30; 
Herod,  i.  178;  Joseph,  viii.  6,  1),  was  situated  in 
a  spacious  plain  on  each  shore  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
about  200  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Tigris,  and 
300  above  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  dimensions  of  the 
city  and  the  height  of  the  wall  have  been  variously 
stated,  the  difierences  probably  arising  from  the  adop- 
tion of  different  standards  of  measurement.  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  the  city  those 
who  occupied  the  centre  knew  not  when  the  extremi- 
ties were  captured  (i.  191  ;  also  Je.  li.  31),  and  gives 
the  circumference  at  480  stadia,  or  about  60  miles 
(i.  178);  Strabo  (xvi.  c.  i.  5)  at  385  stadia,  the  height 
of  the  wall  65  feet,  and  the  width  82  feet ;  Diodorus 
Siculus,  quoting  Ctesias,  360  stadia,  but  368  stadia  on 
the  authority  of  Clitarchus,  who  was  at  Babylon  with 
Alexander  (ii.  1);  Quintus  Curtius  (v.  1)  says  368  stadia, 
65  feet  high,  and  32  broad ;  and  Pliny  (\d.  26)  60  Ro- 
man miles,  200  feet  high,  and  50  feet  wide. 

Adopting  the  measurement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
city  was  a  quadrangle  of  15  miles  on  every  side,  we 
find  that  the  area  within  the  walls  contained  225  square 
miles  {Nineveh,  Comparative  Siie  of  Cities),  a  magni- 
tude strongly  corroborated  by  a  recent  traveller,  M. 
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Jules  Oppert,  who  has  pursued  his  investigations  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  two  yean  upon  the  spot,  and  who 
states  that  the  remains  cover  a  space  of  more  than  200 
square  miles  (AtkencBum,  Sept.  22, 1855,  p.  1098).  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  the  ruins,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  population,  as  compared  with  modem 
European  towns,  bore  no  commensurate  proportion  to 
the  immense  area  inclosed.  Lideed  the  numerous 
squares  exceeding  two  miles  in  circuit  into  which  the 
city  is  described  to  have  been  divided,  covered  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  entire  area,  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  remaining  space  being  occupied  by  wide 
streets,  fortifications,  and  public  buildings,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  extent  was  left  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
people.  That  the  squares  were  under  cultivation  may 
unhesitatingly  be  assumed  even  without  the  testimony  of 
Quintus  CurtiuB,  who  relates  (v.  1)  that  sufficient  arable 
and  pasture  land  was  contained  within  the  walls  to 
supply  the  wants  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  army 
derived  its  subsistence  from  the  whole  of  Assyria,  the 
Babylonian  territory  providing  only  a  third  part  (Herod, 
i.  192),  thus  enabling  the  city  to  accumulate  stores  for 
periods  of  emergency,  such  ai  the  siege  by  Cyrus,  when, 
according  to  Xenophon  {Cyrop.  vii.  5),  it  had  provisions 
for  twenty  years.  In  the  subsequent  siege  by  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  which  lasted  one  year  and  seven  months, 
the  city  was  subdued  again  by  stratagem,  and  not  by 
famine  (Herod,  iii.  152).  The  population  has  been 
variously  estimated — ^the  conjecture  of  1,200,000  being 
supported  by  the  fact  thai  Seleucia,  with  a  population 
of  600,000,  is  stated  to  have  been  about  half  the  size 
of  Babylon  when  in  her  gloiy  (Pliny,  vi.  80). 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  after  the  conquest 
by  Cyrus,  and  while  it  still  preserved  much  of  its 
previous  glory,  is  the  source  whence  the  most  detailed 
description  can  be  derived  ;  and  his  account  is  substan- 
tially corroborated  by  the  testimony  and  researches  of 
all  subsequent  writers,  and  by  the  discoveries  resulting 
from  the  excavations  of  the  present  age  (Rawlinson, 
Trans.  Asiaik  and  Geog.  Socs.)  He  describes  the  city 
as  a  perfect  square,  each  side  being  15  miles  in  length, 
and  the  whole  circuit  60  miles.  It  was  surrounded 
first  by  a  deep  wide  moat  filled  with  water,  and  next 
by  a  wall  87  feet  in  breadth,  Je.  li.  68,  and  850  feet  in 
height.  The  earth  dug  out  of  the  moat  was  consumed 
in  making  the  bricks  that  lined  its  sides,  and  of  which 
the  wall  itself  was  likewise  built,  so  that  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  depth  and  width  of  the  moat  by 
the  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  thirty 
lower  courses  of  bricks  were  wattled  with  reeds,  and 
the  whole  was  cemented  by  hot  asphalt  brought  from 
Is  (Hit),  a  city  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  eight 
days*  joiuTiey  above  Babylon.  On  each  edge  of  the 
top  of  the  wall,  like  a  parapet,  was  a  line  of  dwellings 
of  one  story  fronting  each  other,  the  road  between  being 
of  sufficient  width  to  allow  of  turning  a  chariot  with 
four  horses.  In  the  circiunference  of  the  wall  there 
were  100  gates,  25  on  each  side,  all  of  brass,  Ib.xIt.2,  as 
were  also  the  posts  and  lintels.  Jeremiah, ch.  xxy.  26;  li.  41, 
calls  Babylon  Sheshach — a  name  conjectured  by  C.  B. 
Michaelis  to  be  derived  from  ahUeshachy  "to  overUy 
with  iron  or  other  plates,**  whence  the  city  might  be 
called  "  brazen- gated,'*  Diodorus  adds  (Ub.  ii.)  that 
between  every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers, 
10  feet  above  the  walls,  at  necessary  intervals,  the  city 
being  defended  at  other  points  by  extensive  marshes. 
Although  the  outer  wall  was  the  chief  defence,  a  second 


ran  round  within,  not  much  inferior  in  strength  but 
narrower.  The  city  was  divided  into  two  neariy  equal 
parts  by  the  river  Euphrates  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  wall  with  wide  quays  outside  was  carried 
along  each  bank,  the  sides  of  the  river  being  lined  with 
brick.  In  the  middle  of  each  division  of  the  city  were 
fortified  buildings;  in  one,  the  royal  palace,  with  a 
spacious  and  strong  inclosure ;  and  in  the  other,  the 
precinct  of  Jupiter  Belus,  a  square  building  of  2  fur- 
longs on  every  side.  The  city  was  intersected  by 
streets,  running  in  straight  lines  from  gate  to  gate,  there 
being  50  streets  in  all,  each  15  miles  in  length,  and  151 
feet  broad,  with  small  brazen  gates  leading  down  to 
the  river.  The  houses  were  three  and  four  stories  high. 
Four  other  streets,  each  200  feet  wide,  the  houses  bdng 
only  on  one  side,  and  the  walls  on  tiie  other,  encom- 
passed the  city.  The  intersections  of  the  streets  formed 
676  squares,  each  4}  furlongs  on  every  side,  or  2|  miles 
in  circuit  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.)  A  bridge,  a  furlong  in  length 
and  60  feet  wide,  admirably  constructed  of  stones, 
bound  together  with  plates  of  lead  and  iron,  was  built 
across  the  river  about  the  middle  of  the  dty.  At  each 
extwmity  of  the  bridge  was  a  palace,  the  old  palace 
bei|ig  on  the  eastern,  and  the  new  on  the  western  side 
of  ihe  river  (Diod.  ii.  8).  To  prevent  the  dty  suffering 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  river  during  the  summer 
months,  immense  embankments  were  raised  on  either 
side,  with  canals  to  turn  the  flood  waters  into  the  Tigris. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  dty  an  artifidal  lake,  40 
miles  square,  or  160  in  circumference,  and  85  feet  deep, 
or  75  according  to  Megasthenes,  was  excavated,  into 
which  the  river  was  turned  during  the  execution  of  the 
bridge  and  other  great  works.  When  the  river  was 
brought  back  to  its  andent  channel,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works,  the  lake  became  a  mainh,  which 
served  as  a  defence  for  the  city. 

Later  writers  (Diodorus  Sic.  ii.  7,  9, 10 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
c.  i.  2,  5 ;  Q.  Curtius,  v.  c.  i.),  describe  yet  more  wonder- 
ful monuments  than  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
Among  these  are  a  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates  ;  sub- 
terranean banqueting  rooms  of  brass ;  and  the  famous 
hanging  gardens.  Strabo  says  that  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  are  reckoned  the  outer  wall  of  the 
city,  and  the  hanging  garden,  the  shape  of  which  was 
a  square  of  400  feet  on  each  side,  rising  terrace  above 
terrace,  to  the  height  of  850  feet,  and  ascended  by 
stairs  10  feet  wide.  The  terraces  were  supported  by 
large  vaultings,  resting  upon  cube-shaped  pillars,  which 
were  hollow,  and  filled  with  earth  to  allow  trees 
of  the  largest  size  to  be  planted — ^the  whole  being  con- 
structed of  baked  bricks  and  asphalt.  The  entire 
structure  was  strengthened  and  bound  together  by  a 
wall,  22  feet  in  thickneas.  The  level  of  each  terrace 
was  covered  with  Uurge  stones,  over  which  were  beds  of 
rushes,  then  a  thick  layer  of  asphalt,  next  two  courses 
of  bricks  likewise  cemented  with  asphalt,  and  finally 
plates  of  lead  to  prevent  leakage.  The  earth  being 
heaped  on  the  platform  and  terraces,  and  large  trees 
planted,  the  whole  had  the  appearance  from  a  distance 
of  *'  woods  overhanging  mountains  "  (Q.  Curtius,  v.  5). 
The  garden  was  watered  by  means  of  engines  for  rais- 
ing water  from  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  doee  to 
the  base.  This  great  work  is  affirmed  to  have  been 
effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  gratify  his  wife  Amytis, 
daughter  of  Astyages,  who  retained  strong  predilections 
for  the  hills  and  groves  which  abounded  in  her  native 
Media.     As  the  Bible  and  Herodotus  are  both  silent 
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respecting  the  hanging  gaidens  of  Babylon,  the  man-el- 
loiu  aocx>unt8  above  cited  have  been  doubted  by  almoat 
all  writers.  The  Aasyrian  sculptiires  in  the  British 
Museum,  however,  throw  a  most  important  light  on  this 
interesting  subject,  the  imcovered  ruins  at  Nineveh 
revealing  representations  of  gardens  and  groves,  re- 
sembling those  whose  veiy  existence  at  Babylon  has 
been  disputed.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  no  his- 
torian should  mention  the  hanging  gardens  of  Nineveh, 
although  the  stone  records  taken  out  of  the  palace  of 
Sennacherib  so  distinctly  inform  us  that  the  mounds  or 
tels  on  which  the  palaces  stood  were  planted  with  rows 
of  fir  trees,  Na.lL  3,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  pome- 
granate. They  show  us  also  the  means  of  irrigation, 
and  the  description  of  machinery  used  in  raising  water, 
the  system  being  precisely  that  employed  at  the  present 
day  in  irrigating  corn-fields  in  Egypt  (51,  52  of  Kou- 
yunjik  Gallery ^  B.  M.)  One  scene  exhibits  in  a  valley, 
and  connecting  two  hills,  a  line 'of  arches  either  to  sup- 
port an  aqueduct  or  a  hanging  garden,  or  for  a  road 
planted  with  trees,  and  leading  to  a  temple  or  tower  at 
the  top  of  a  hill ;  a  tower  seeming  always  to  have  been 
a  necessary  appendage  to  an  eastern  garden  (Is.  v.  2 ; 
Mat.  xxi.  33;  Lu.  xiv.  28 ;  Meason's  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Lond.  1828 ;  Maundrell's  TrareU). 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Herodotus  gives  us  full 
details  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  Bible  dwells 
on  her  "broad  walls"  and  **high  gates,"  Je.ii.68,  both, 
as  has  been  observed,  are  silent  regarding  the  hanging 
gardens,  yet  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  at  a  considerably 
later  period,  speak  of  them  with  positive  certainty. 
A  reasonable  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  gardens 
did  exist  at  Babylon,  as  we  see  they  had  done  pre- 
viously at  Nineveh,  and  that  the  adornment  of  the 
numerous  mounds  in  Assyria  may  have  been  so  usual 
in  early  times  as  to  have  escaped  notice  by  the  more 
ancient  writers,  in  the  same  way  that  modern  writers 
have  passed  over  that  species  of  hanging  garden  still 
extant  at  the  east  of  the  platform  supported  on  arches 
where  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  once  stood,  and  where 
now  stands  the  mosque  £1  Aksa.  The  palace  attached 
to  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  was  unequalled  in 
size  and  splendour.  Its  outer  wall  had  a  circuit  of  six 
miles,  while  within  it  were  two  other  embattled  walls  and 
a  large  tower.  All  the  gates  were  of  brass,  Is.  xlv.  i,  2. 
The  interior  of  this  palace  was  splendidly  decorated 
with  statues  of  men  and  animals,  and  it  was  besides 
furnished  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with 
every  species  of  luxury  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  the  extended  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See 
also  Megasthenes  in  Abydenus,  in  Cory's  FroA^inenUff 
p.  44-46.) 

The  temple  of  Belus  is  described  as  entirely  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  squares  into  which  the  city  was  divided. 
Herodotus  says  (i.  181,  3),  that  "  in  the  midst  of  this  pre- 
cinct is  built  a  solid  tower  of  one  stade  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  on  this  tower  rose  another,  and  another 
npon  that  to  the  number  of  eight.  An  ascent  to  these 
is  outside,  running  spirally  round  all  the  towers.  About 
the  middle  of  the  ascent  there  is  a  landing-place  and 
■eats,  on  which  those  who  go  up  sit  down  and  rest 
themselves ;  and  in  the  uppermost  tower  stands  a 
spacious  temple,  and  in  tins  temple  is  placed,  hand- 
somely furnished,  a  large  couch,  and  by  its  side  a  table 
of  gold.  No  statue  has  been  erected  within  it,  nor  does 
any  mortal  pass  the  night  there,  except  only  a  native 
woman  choaen  by  the  god  out  of  the  whole  nation,  as 


the  Chaldseans,  who  are  priests  of  this  deity,  say.** 
This  temple  did  not  attain  its  full  splendour  until  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  greatly  enlaiged  and 
beautified  it.    Berosus,  a  Babylonian  and  a  priest  of 
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[96.]   RsBtoraUon  of  Uie  Temple  of  Bdua,  aooordliig  to  Hetodotiis. 

Belus  of  the  time  of  Alexander,  appears  to  have 
sketched  his  history  of  the  earlier  times  from  the  deline- 
ations upon  the  walls  of  the  temple. — (Cory's  Frag.  p. 
22-24;  Eze.  xxiii.  14.)  The  summit  of  the  temple  was  de- 
voted to  astronomical  purposes.  Herodotus  states 
(ii.  109)  that  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Babylonians 
the  pole  and  the  sun-dial,  and  the  division  of  the  day 
into  twelve  parts;  and  Calisthenes  the  philosopher  ob- 
tained for  Aristotle  Chaldsean  observations  for  1903 
years,  from  the  origin  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  to 
the  time  of  Alexander.  (Prideaux,  Connect,  part  i.  b. 
ii.;  Joseph.  Cont.  Ap.  b.  i.)  The  first  eclipse  on  record 
was  observed  with  accuracy  at  Babylon — it  was  lunar, 
and  happened  March  19th,  721  B.C.,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  8trabo  informs  us  that  Alexander  intended 
to  repair  the  tower,  and  actually  employed  10,000  men 
two  months  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  but  he  did 
not  survive  to  accomplish  his  great  undertaking. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stone  bridge  across  the 
Euphrates,  all  the  great  works  of  Babylon  were  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  and  kiln-dried  bricks,  generally 
stamped  with  figures  or  letters.  {See  Bricks.)  Straw  or 
reeds  were  laid  between  the  courses,  and  the  whole 
was  cemented  either  with  bitumen  or  with  mortar  and 
slime.  Vitrified  bricks  were  much  employed  in  build- 
ing, and  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  late  Capt.  New- 
bold,  that  in  order  to  render  their  edifices  more  durable, 
the  Babylonians  submitted  them  when  erected  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace.  (T.  K.  Loftus,  TrareU  in  Chaldasa, 
London,  1857,  p.  31.) 

The  country  around  Babylon  was  intersected  by 
numerous  canals,  "the  rivers  of  Babylon,*'  Pa. cxzxril. i, 2, 
serving  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  and 
rendering  the  light  soil  peculiarly  fertile,  especially  in 
com.  The  largest  of  these,  the  royal  canal,  which 
connected  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  was  naviga- 
ble for  merchant  vessels  (Herod,  i.  193,  194).  The 
origin  of  this  canal  is  traditionally  attributed  to  Nim- 
rod  and  Cush,  but  according  to  Abydenus  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Strabo  tells  us  (xvi.  11)  that  Alexander 
inspected  the  canals  and  ordered  them  to  be  cleared  by 
his  followers.  In  clearing  one  in  the  marshes  near 
Arabia,  he  opened  and  minutely  examined  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings,  most  of  which  were  situated  among 
these  lakes. 

Hiatary. — ^The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Babylon  has 
been  referred  to  the  impious  attempt  to  build  a  city 
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and  a  tower,  which  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, Qe.xi.4-0.  [ike  und^r  Babel.]  According,  how- 
ever, to  some  authors  the  founder  of  Babylon  was 
'  BeluB  the  Assyrian,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  time  of 
Shamgar,  judge  of  Israel.  Belus  left  his  empire  to  his 
son  Ninus,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Semiramis, 
Ninyas,  and  others,  their  rule  extending  over  a  period 
of  620  years  (Herod,  i.  95),  d\iring  the  whole  of 
which  interval  the  province  and  city  of  Babylon  were 
under  the  administration  of  governors  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Although  Semiramis  would  appear 
to  have  removed  her  court  to  Babylon,  which  she  en- 
lai^ed,  embellished  with  magnificent  buildings,  and 
surrounded  with  walls,  rendering  it  the  mighty  Baby- 
lon so  renowned  in  history  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1 ;  Herod,  i.  178, 
180,  184;  Q.  Curt,  v.),  yet  Nineveh  continued  to  be 
the  supreme  city  of  the  empire  until  the  revolt  of  Ar- 
baces  the  Mede,  who  was  instigated  by  Belesis,  gover- 
nor of  Babylon,  to  overthrow  the  Assyrian  empire 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2).  From  this  time  Babylon  became  the 
seat  of  imperial  power  (Herod,  i.  178),  Belesis  being 
the  first  king.  Belesis  is  identified  by  M.  Oppert  {Chron. 
Assyrians  and  Bahyloniam)  with  Nabonassar,  the  Shal- 
maneser  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  astronomical  canons  of  Syncellus.  Syncellus  tells 
us  {Chron.  207)  that  Nabonassar  destroyed  the  me- 
mentoes of  the  kings  prior  to  himself,  in  order  that  the 
enumeration  of  the  Chaldiean  kings  might  commence 
with  him ;  and  from  his  era,  B.C.  747,  we  have  regular 
lists  of  kings,  and  repeated  mention  of  the  Chaldseans  or 
Babylonians  (see  Chald^anb)  in  Scripture.  Merodach 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon  (the  Mardocempadus  of 
Ptolemy),  l^he  date  of  whose  reign  is  fixed  by  a  lunar 
eclipse,  made  a  treaty  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
Ifl.  XX.  19.  Sennacherib  levied  an  army  against  his  successor 
£libus  (Alex.  Polyhistor,  Eu.  Ar.  Chron.  42),  whom 
he  defeated.  He  then  appointed  his  own  son,  Esarhad- 
don,  to  be  king  of  Babylon,  thus  terminating  a  line  of 
kings  who  had  reigned  tiiere  sixty -seven  years  (Ptolemy's 
Canon,  and  that  of  Syncellus  in  Cory's  Fragments). 
Babylon  continued  to  advance  in  prosperity  until  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the  era  of  her  proper 
greatness  commences.  It  was  under  this  monarch  that 
the  Chaldseans,  an  old  but  hitherto  powerless  race,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  as  a  great  and  warlike  nation. 
It  was  they  who  invaded  Judea  and  carried  away  the 
people  into  captivity,  Je.  xxir.  5;  xxt.  12 :  Eze.  xii.  13;  Da.  L 1, 2; 

Diod.  sic.  11. 12;  Ptoi.  V. ;  Joseph,  i.;  Euseb.  ix.  Under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar Babylon  became  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and 
her  vast  power  caused  the  jealousy  of  surrounding  na- 
tions. Pharaoh- Necho  was  the  first  to  take  up  arms 
against  her,  and  marched  as  far  as  Carchemish,  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  was  wholly  defeated  by  the  Baby- 
lonian army.  It  was  immediately  after  this  great 
battle  that  the  Chaldseans  marched  upon  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  captive  to  Babylon  the  Jewish  nobles, 
among  whom  were  Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  Ha- 
naniah,  Michael,  and  Azariah,  while  Judea  remained 
a  province  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy.  Jerusalem 
twice  rebelled  after  this,  but  it  was  eadly  reduced  to 
obedience,  although  at  the  second  rebellion  Hophra,  king 
of  Egypt,  came  up  to  help  the  Jews.  Nebuchadnezzar 
defeated  the  Egyptians,  and  took  away  from  them  all 
their  possessions  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Cyprus. 
The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  the  crowning  work  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's active  life ;  and  on  his  return  to  Baby- 
lon he  seems  to  have  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 


reign  to  improving  and  beautifying  the  city,  most  of  the 
great  works  for  which  it  became  famous  being  due  to 
him  or  to  Nitocris  his  queen.  Evil  -  Merodach  suc- 
ceeded Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Belshazzar  succeeded 
Evil- Merodach  (Berosus  in  Joseph,  i.  Cont.  Apion,  p. 
1045).  But  the  Median  power  was  now  rising.  The 
Medes  were  in  close  alliance  with  the  PersianB,  and 
the  young  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies, 
routed  the  Babylonians  in  several  battles,  and  at  last 
conquered  Babylon  and  terminated  the  monarchy, 
Is.  xlv.  1;  Xenophon,  C)Top.  tU.  6;  Herod.  1. 191;  Da.  ▼.  Babylon 
now  remained  subject  to  the  Persian  power  till  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  when  it  revolted.  The  re- 
volt was  suppressed,  but  Darius  punished  the  Babylo- 
nians by  removing  the  brazen  gates  and  destroying  the 
walls  (Herod,  iii.  159).  Xerxes  is  reported  to  have 
plundered  and  defaced  the  temple  of  Belus,  (Strabo, 
xvi.  5).  Notwithstanding  its  conquest  by  Persia,  Ba- 
bylon continued  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of  the 
plain  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Though 
no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  it  was  still  the  seat 
of  trade,  and  of  great  importance  when  visited  by 
Alexander,  on  his  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
B.C.  824.  Alexander  died  there,  and  on  the  division  of 
his  wide  conquests  among  his  generals,  Babylon'  in  a 
few  years  became  the  kingdom  of  Seleucns  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Seleucus  Nicator  founded  and  fortified  Seleu- 
cia  on  the  Tigris,  800  stadia  distant  from  Babylon, 
and  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of  empire  (Strabo,  xvi.  5). 
From  this  time  Babylon  rapidly  declined,  but  though 
in  ruins,  it  was  still  a  place  of  importance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  1  Pe.  ▼.  is.  It  is  said  by 
Jerome  to  have  been  turned  into  a  hunting  park  by  the 
Parthian  kings  who  overthrew  the  Seleucidian  dynasty. 
In  the  early  days  of  Arab  power  the  great  Babylon  had 
dwindled  to  a  mere  name,  and  a.d.  1101,  the  present 
town  of  Hillah  was  founded  on  part  of  its  site.  (See 
also  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  9;  Q.  Curtius,  v.  1;  Pliny,  ii.  26; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.;  Ptol.  v.  20;  vi.  26;  Sharpens  Bist.  of 
EwjP^y'  vol.  i.  282;  Is.  xiii.  1-22;  xiv.  4-27;  xxi.  9;  xliv. 
27,  28;  xlv.  1-8;  xivi.  1,  2;  xlvii.  1-15;  Je.xxv,  2-14; 
1.  1-46;  Ii.  1-64.) 

Ruins  and  Remains. — The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  in- 
describably grand,  desolate,  and  suggestive,  the  ex- 
tensive plain  for  miles  around  being  studded  with 
vast  mounds  of  earth  and  brick,  some  imposing  ruins, 
and  heaps  of  sun-dried  and  kiln-burned  bricks.  Inter* 
mingled  with  the  surrounding  rubbish  are  highly  vitrified 
bricks,  fragments  of  glass,  pottery,  marble,  inscribed 
bricks,  and  bitumen,  while  the  soil  itself  is  so  impreg- 
nated with  nitre  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation,  render- 
ing the  desolation  of  the  scene  yet  more  impressive. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  the  mounds  is  tlie 
Birs  Nimroud,  supposed  by  Niebuhr,  Rich,  and 
others,  to  be  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  Herodotus 
tells  us  was  separated  from  the  palace  by  the  river. 
It  is  situated  rather  more  than  six  miles  from  Hillah, 
the  rugged  tower  standing  amidst  and  crowning  ex- 
tensive masses  of  ruin  (Chesney,  Survey  of  Bupkraies). 
According  to  Bich,  the  mound  rises  to  198  feet  high, 
having  on  its  summit  a  compact  mass  of  brick-work 
87  feet  high  by  28  feet  broad,  the  whole  being  thus 
235  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Rawlinson  gives  the 
entire  height,  exclusive  of  the  tower  on  the  top,  as 
155  feet.  It  is  rent  into  two  parts  nearly  the  whole 
way  down,  and  the  base  is  surrounded  by  immense 
imshi^n  piles  of  brick-work  bearing  uiunistakeable 
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evidence  of  fire.     The  excavations  of   Kawlinson  in 
1854  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  observations  made 
by  Rich,  Ker  Porter,  and  Buckingham,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  several  stages  noticed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article. 

He  found   it   laid   out   in   the  ^    ^ -=Tf 

form  of  seven  terraces,  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  the  Chal- 
dsans  or  Sabeans  supposed  the 
planetary  spheres  to  exist,  each 
terrace  being  painted  in  different 
colours,  in  order  to  represent  its 
respective  planet  ( Rawlinson, 
Meeting  of  British  AsMciation, 
Glasgow,  Sept.  18th,  1855 ;  and 
Transactimis  of  Royal  Asiatic. 
Society,  Jan.  1855.)  The  angles 
face  the  cardinal  points.  The 
lowest  stage,  black  (Saturn),  con- 
sists of  bricks  covered  with  bi- 
tumen; the  second  stage  (the 
£Iarth),  of  brownish  bricks ;  the 
third  stage  (Mars),  of  red  bricks; 
the  fourth  stage  (the  Sun),  of 
yellow  bricks  gilt ;  the  fifth 
stage  (Mercury),  yellow  green 
bricks;  the  sixth  stage  (Yenus), 
blue;  the  mined  tower  on  the 
summit,  of  gray  bricks.  The  relative  dimensions 
each  stage  are  as  follows: — 

Breadth. 


pyramid  of  Ghiza,  as  compared  with  the  Birs  Nim- 
roud. 

The  first  j.Teat  ruin  Been  on   approachirjj  ancient 


[97.]       Bira  Nimroud,  from  the  North-west.— From  a  sketch  by  J.  BaiUie  Frsa^r. 
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27 
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.  27 

13 

28 
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28 

The  »ixth  .     . 
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13 

— 

— 

— 

165  feet. 


A  passage  has  been  discovered  in  the  second  stage, 
and  it  is  surmised  that  the  stairs  for  ascending  to  the 
t^>p  were  on  the  north-eastern  side.  Within  the  brick- 
work at  the  northern  and  eastern  comers  of  the  third 
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}  ]    Restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Belufl.  according  to 
Sir  H.  lUwUnMHi. 


stage  were  found  two  terra  cotta  cylinders  (now  in  the 
British  Museum)  inscribed  with  the  history  of  the 
building,  and  stating  that  having  fallen  into  decay 
in  the  course  of  the  504  years  since  it  was  erected, 
it  had  been  repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  This 
would  fix  the  date  of  the  original  structure  at  1100  B.C. 
Diagrams  are  subjoined  of  the  temple  of  Belus  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  restoration  which  Rawlinson's 
excavations  have  brought  to  light,  and  of  the  great 


Babylon  from  the  north,  is  the  high  pile  of  unbaked 
brick -work,  the  mound  of  Babel,  caUed  by  Rich  "  Mu- 
jelebeh,"  but  which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  "  Babel'* 
(Ainsworth,  Res.  in  Assyria,  p.  169  ;  Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bah.  p.  491  ;  Loftus,  ChaM.  and  Siut.  p.  17).  It  lies 
four  miles  and  a  quarter  north  of  Hillah,  having  a 
square  superficies  of  49,000  feet,  and  at  its  south-eastern 
comer  attains  an  elevation  of  64  feet.     To  the  south  of 
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[99.  J    CJomparative  size  of  Birs  Niinroud,  the  Great  P>Tamid 

of  Ohaci,  itnU  ^i.  I*aur«,  I.ion«lon. 

this  is  a  great  mound  also  called  Mujelebeh,  or  Kasr, 
from  the  min  upon  it  having  a  square  superficies  of 
120,000  feet,  and  a  height  of  only  28  feet.  The  great 
brick  ruin,  called  the  Kasr,  or  Palace,  about  70  feet 
in  height  according  to  Rich,  stands  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  this  central  mound.  To  the  south  is  the 
Amram  Ibn  Ali,  having  an  area  of  164,000  feet,  and 
an  elevation  of  23  feet.  The  whole  of  these  ruins  lie 
i  within  a  compass  of  two  and  a  half  square  miles  (A ins- 
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worth,  op.  cit.)  I  find  an  old  corroboration  of  the 
central  mound  being  the  Mujelebeh  in  Beauohamp — 
"  This  heap  (the  Kasr),  and  the  mount  of  Babel,  are 
'  commonly  called  by  the  Arabs  Makloubah,  that  is  to 
say,  turned  topsy-turvy,*' — quoted  by  Major  Hennell  in 
his  Illtutrationa  to  the  Geography  of  Herodotus. 

This  will  explain  how  the  mounds  of  Babel,  and 
that  with  the  Kasr  and  Atheleh  in  it  have  come 
to  be  confounded  under  the  name  of  Mujelibeh. 
There  is  also  the  following  passage  in  Eraser's  As- 
syria, p.  130 : — It  (Babel)  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Mukalib<$,  or  Mujelib^,  the  first  of  which  words  means 
the  "overturned,"  a  term  which,  Mr.  Rich  observes, 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Kasr.  The  Mujelebeh  has 
been  read  as  if  it  were  MukaUiba,  from  Kilba,  the 
"  overturned  or  overthrown  ;'*  whereas  a  much  nearer 
affinity  exists  in  Mujelebeh,  plural  of  Jelib,  ''a  slave 
or  captive,  the  house  of  the  captives,"  and  not  impro- 
bably the  residence  of  the  Israelites  who  remained  in 
Babylon.  This  reading  is  favoured  by  the  name  Hartlt 
and  Maitit  given  to  the  mound  by  the  natives,  from  a 
tradition,  that  near  the  foot  of  the  ruin  there  is  an  in- 
visible  pit,  where  D'Herbelot  relates  that  the  rebellious 
people  are  hung  with  their  heels  upwards  imtil  the 
day  of  judgment  (Ainsworth,  Researches  in  As^i/ria, 
169).  The  sides  of  the  mound  Babel,  called  by  Rich 
Mujelebeh,  face  the  cardinal  points.  Near  the  simmiit, 
on  the  western  side,  is  a  low  wall  of  unbumed  bricks, 
mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds,  and  having  between 


every  course  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds.  The  whole  is 
cemented  with  clay  mortar.  On  the  north  side  similar 
remains  may  be  traced,  and  the  south-west  angle  is 
surmounted  by  a  species  of  turret.  In  the  northern 
face  is  a  recess,  whence  a  passage  branches  off,  sloping 
upwards  in  a  westerly  (Urection.  Upon  excavating 
here  Mr.  Rich  arrived  at  a  hoUow  pier  60  feet  square, 
lined  with  brick  cemented  with  bitumen,  and  filled  with 
earth,  the  whole  corresponding  with  Strabo^s  descrip- 
tion of  the  hollow  piers  which  supported  the  hanging 
gardens,  and  which  received  trees  of  the  largest  size 
{se^  ante).  Rich  also  discovered,  in  a  continuation  of 
this  passage,  in  an  easterly  direction,  a  wooden  coffin 
containing  a  skeleton.  A  little  farther  on  the  skeleton 
of  a  child  was  found,  whence  it  has  been  surmised  that 
the  Mujelebeh  was  a  pyramidal  tomb  for  the  dead,  but 
Ainsworth  conjectures  that  it  was  an  ancient  temple 
of  Belus. 

The  sculptures,  inscribed  bricks,  and  glazed  and 
coloured  tiles  found  at  the  Kasr,  have  caused  it  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  the  site  of  the  large  palaoe  cele- 
brated for  its  hanging  gardens.  Greneral  Chesney  says 
{Exp.  to  Euph.  and  Tig.  ii.  615),  that  in  1881  there 
was  a  passage  under  the  Kasr  formed  with  bricks  in 
the  manner  of  a  modem  vault ;  but  in  1886  the  bricks 
composing  this  part  of  the  ruins  were  entirely  removed. 
This  he  believed  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  tunnel  or 
subteiraneous  communication  between  the  two  palaces 
(Diod.   Sic.   book  ii.   c.  ix.)     From   the  portions  of 
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wall  still  standing,  and  from  the  surrounding  detached 
masses,  it  would  appear  that  all  the  bricks  used  were 
baked,  and  that  the  face  of  each  was  invariably  placed 
downwards.  It  was  in  this  mound  that  Rich  found  a 
rudely  executed  lion  of  colossal  dimensions.  Chesney 
observes  that  on  a  careful  examination  it  appears  to  be 
an  elephant  crushing  a  man  beneath  his  ponderous 
weight.  A  portion  of  the  back  may  be  distinguished ; 
but  the  space  cut  out  of  the  back  for  the  howdah  leaves 
no  doubt  that  an  elephant  was  represented  (ii.  681). 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Kasr  stands  the  solitaiy  tree 
called  by  the  Arabs  Atheleh,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing its  great  antiquity,  still  bears  spreading  green 
branches.  According  to  tradition,  it  sheltered  the 
caliph  Ali  when  sinking  with  fatigue  after  the  battle 
of  Hillah.  The  Atheleh  is  the  Tamarisk  orientalis. 
Rich  says,  by  mistake,  lignum  vitce.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  Egypt. 

The  mound  called  Amram  Ibn  Ali  has  been  plausi- 
bly identified  with  the  western  palace.  The  foregoing 
three  groups  of  mounds  were  all  inclosed  by  ridges 


and  mounds  of  ramparts  forming  two  lines  of  de- 
fence in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  mound 
of  Babel,  called  by  Rich  the  Mujeleb^,  was  one 
solid  angle ;  the  other  beyond  Amram,  and  the  third 
to  the  east.  The  fourth  quarter  is  marked  in  its 
central  space  by  the  mound  Al-Heimar,  or  Hamtir,  an 
isolated  eminence  having  a  superficies  of  16,000  feet, 
and  an  elevation  of  44  feet,  with  a  ruin  on  the  summit 
8  feet  high  (Ainsworth).  Al-Heimar  on  the  east,  and 
Birs  Nimroud  on  the  south,  form  two  comers  of  a  vast 
square  (Loftus).  Within  the  date-groves  of  Hillah  are 
mounds  indicating  the  existence  of  older  foundations, 
and  which  may  eventually  prove  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
lost  western  half  of  ancient  Babylon  (Loftus).  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  antique  monuments 
abounded  in  the  Lamltim  marshes,  which  are  76  miles 
south  of  Babylon;  and  Airian  says  that  the  monuments 
or  tombs  of  the  Assyrian  kings  were  reported  to  be 
placed  in  the  marshes ;  a  report  nearly  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Ross  found  glased 
earthenware  coffins  on  some  of  the  existing  mounds. 
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Beyond  Surdt,  and  below  Kdt  Amanhj  are  the  ruins 
oi  a  bridge  of  masonry  over  the  Tigris,  which  bridge 
was  probably  on  the  line  of  road  attributed  to  Semi- 
ramis.  At  Teib  the  road  joins  a  causeway  of  consider- 
able length,  and  it  possibly  terminated  at  or  near  Tel 
Heimir  (Ainsworth).  In  the  excavation  of  these 
mounds  tens  of  thousands  of  bricks  have  been  found,  all 
stamped  with  the  combination  of  characters  which  has 
been  read  as  Nebuchadnezzar.  Rawlinson  says  ''that 
every  ruin  from  some  distance  north  of  Bagdad,  as  far 
soutib  as  the  Birs  Nimroud,  is  of  the  age  of  Nebuchad- 
nesar.  I  have  examined  the  bricks  in  situ,  belonging 
perhaps  to  one  hundred  diflerent  towns  and  dtiee  within 
this  area  of  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  80  or  40  in 
breadth,  and  I  never  found  any  other  l^end  than  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopalasar,  king  of 
Babylon." 

Sbioe  Darius  destroyed  the  walls  of  Babylon,  2300 
years  ago,  the  ruins  have  been  a  never-failing  brick- 
field, dty  after  city  being  built  from  its  materials. 
Seleucia  by  the  Greeks,  Ctesiphon  by  the  Parthians, 
Al  Meidan  by  the  Persians,  Kufa,  Kerbella  by  the 
Caliphs,  Hillah,  Bagdad,  besides  innumerable  towns, 
viUages,  &c.,  have  aU  arisen  in  succession  from  the 
ruins  of  the  mighty  Babylon.  The  floods  of  the  Eu- 
phrates have  assisted  in  disintegrating  and  burying  the 
remains,  until  no  single  locality  recorded  in  histoiy  can 
as  yet  be  identified  with  certainty. 

The  modem  town  of  Hillah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  old  inclosures.  It  is  surrounded  by  mud 
walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  and  has  four  gates.  The  popu- 
lation now  is  from  9000  to  10,000,  including  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Jews.  In  the  time  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  Hillah  contained  10,000  Jews  and  four 
synagogues.  Oppert  Ba3rs,  "This  town  was  built  in 
the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Euphrates,  which,  since 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  had  taken  another  direction, 
re-entered  its  old  Ghaldsean  bed.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  oriental  people  to  settle  on  ruins ;  so  that  most  of 
their  cities,  and  all  kubbets  and  worship- places  occupy 
the  sites  of  more  ancient  buildings.  Tlie  Mahometan 
city  of  Hillah  was  built  from  Babylonian  materials, 
and  I  dare  say,  there  is  not  a  single  room  where  a  brick 
might  not  be  seen  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar." The  Euphrates  at  Hillah  in  its  mediimi 
state  is  450  feet  wide,  and  7}  feet  deep.  Its  mean 
velocity  is  2}  miles  an  hour.  It  annually  overflows 
its  banks,  inundating  the  surrounding  countiy  for  many 
miles,  and  filling  the  canals  with  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  air  salu- 
brious. 

[Xiebuhr.  Voyage  en  AraJbie,  iL  234-237 ;  RanwolTs  TravfU, 
1574,  Ac;  Rennert  Geoff.  Htr.  i.  459.  kc.;  Mignan't  TratftU  in 
Chaldcea:  Rinnear ;  Rich,  Memoxr  on  the  Ruhis  of  Bab^&n,  1836; 
Kor  Porter's  TraveU,  1822;  Aiiuworth's  Regearehet,  18313;  Fraaer't 
Trawls  in  Koordigtan^  1840;  Cksenius  in  the  Cjfclopmlie  of  Ersch 
and  Orvher;  Heeren,  Ideen  :  Winer,  Bihlitehfi  Real-  WGrterbvch  : 
RoaanmuUer,  Bibluehe  AUerthumstunde ;  Wlial,  OexchichU  der 
yiffTQ.  Spr.:  Layxird't  Diacowriet  in  the  Ruin*  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylonia,  1853;  Chesnej'B  Surrey  of  the  EuphrateM,  1850;  LoftuB, 
TravfUin  Chahlcea,  1857;  Rawlinson's  Note»  on  History  of  Babylon, 
1864 ;  Transaetions  of  Royal  Ariatie  Society  and  Royal  Society  of 
LiUratwe.]  [j.  b.] 

BABYLON,  SYMBOLICAL,  or  MYSTICAL. 
Babylon  in  this  sense  occun  only  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation. Homlsh  writers  generally,  and  some  also  among 
Protestants,  would  understand  Uie  expression  in  1  Pe. 
V.  13,  "  The  church  at  Babylon,  elected  together  witli 
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you,"  of  Babylon  in  a  mystical  sense,  namely  of  pagan 
Rome.  But  this  is  against  aU  probability.  There  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  Peter  should  have  disguised 
under  such  a  figurative  appellation  the  place  from 
which  he  wrote  his  epistle;  and  in  an  epistle  remarka- 
ble for  its  simplicity  and  directness  of  speech,  it  would 
have  been  a  sort  of  anomaly  to  fall  at  its  close  upon  a 
symbolical  designation  of  his  place  of  residence,  for 
which  the  epistle  itself  could  f  uinish  no  key,  and  which 
Lb  also  without  parallel  in  any  of  the  other  epistles  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  Apocalypse  diflfers  from 
these  portions  of  Scripture,  in  being  written  through- 
out in  symbolical  language;  and  it  was  therefore  per- 
fectly natural  that,  among  other  appropriations  of  an- 
cient names  and  relations  to  indicate  things  of  a  cor- 
responding nature  in  Christian  times,  Babylon,  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  histoiy  of  the  cove- 
nant-people, should  have  found  a  place.  Even  when 
introduced  there  it  is  accompanied  with  a  note  of  ex- 
planation as  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken, 
"Upon  her  {i.e.  the  whore's)  forehead  was  a  name 
written,  Mtstbry,  Babylon  the  Geeat,  the  mother 
of  hariots  and  abominations  of  the  earth,'*  Re.xTii.6. 
The  name  is  thus  avowedly  employed  as  a  mystical 
designation  of  a  party,  personified  as  a  woman  of  loose 
character,  of  an  arrogant  and  blasphemous  spirit, 
persecuting  the  saints  of  God,  and  exercising  a  corrupt 
and  dominant  influence  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(represented  by  her  sitting  upon  the  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  the  symbol  of  the  worldly  powers, 
rer.  s) ;  and  so  employed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
thinking  of  a  degenerate  and  virtually  apostate  church, 
which,  instead  of  continuing,  what  she  had  at  first  ap- 
peared to  the  apocalyptist,  as  a  chaste  woman,  flying  to 
a  place  of  refuge  in  order  to  preserve  her  fidelity  to 
God  and  freedom  from  worldly  pollution,  ch.  xli.  i,  14,  had 
gradually  become  changed  in  her  position  and  char- 
acter, so  as,  like  Babylon  of  old,  to  contain  indeed 
within  her  the  true  seed  of  God,  but  to  act  unfaithfuUy 
and  oppressively  towards  them,  the  corrupter  of  their 
virtue,  and  while  professing  to  be  a  friend,  in  reality 
the  most  dangerous  and  determined  enemy  of  their  true 
interest.  This  natural  impression  of  the  symbolical 
meaning  is  confirmed,  and  rendered  in  a  manner  cer- 
tain, by  the  place  where  this  corrupt  personage,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  mystical  Babylon,  was  descried  by 
St.  John — namely,  in  the  wilderness,  cb.  xtU.  3,  the  most 
unsuitable  place  to  look  for  a  reigning  political  power, 
or  an  earthly  city  viewed  as  the  seat  and  centre  of 
worldly  dominion,  but  the  exact  and  proper  locality, 
if  the  party  thus  represented  was  a  spiritual  power, 
and  a  power  historically  connected  with  that  which 
had  been  before  seen  flying  into  the  wilderness — al- 
though meanwhile  sadly  transformed  as  regards  its 
own  state  and  its  rektion  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Such  characteristics  cannot  by  any  fair  inter- 
pretation be  considered  as  meeting  in  pagan  Rome, 
but  they  do  most  palpably  meet  in  papal  Rome ;  not, 
however,  the  city  so  called,  but  the  system  of  corrupt 
and  heathenized  Christianity  of  which  the  pope  is 
the  head  and  representative.  The  representation,  un- 
doubtedly, has  its  grandest  historical  embodiment 
there,  yet  not  its  only  one ;  for  wherever  the  profes- 
sedly Christian  church  has  fallen  from  its  purity  of 
faith  and  practice,  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  opposed  and  persecuted  the  true  people  of  God, 
there  also  is  to  be  seen  the  sad  and  mournful  spectacle 
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of  the  woman  having  become  an  harlot,  or  Jerusalem 
transformed  into  a  Babylon. 

BACA  [weeping?  mulbetTy-treef],  The  Valley  of, 
Pi.  IxxxiT.  6,  is  not  known  in  any  way  except  as  mentioned 
in  this  passage.  It  may  mean  "  the  valley  of  weeping," 
and  so  would  answer  to  such  a  place  as  Bochim,  Ju.  u.  6. 
Whether  it  refers  to  any  actually  existing  valley  in 
particular,  such  as  that  valley  with  mulberry-trees  (ac- 
cording to  our  version),  2Sa.  v.  23,  in  which  I)avid  over- 
threw the  Philistines,  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  may 
be  a  mere  personification  of  a  moral  state,  and  may 
describe  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  pilgrims  who 
travelled  through  any  dreary  or  desert  portion  of  the  way 
with  cheerfulness,  as  they  journeyed  onwards  to  appear 
before  God  in  Zion.  This  is  certainly  the  use  which 
Christians  most  justifiably  make  of  the  passage  in  re- 
ference to  their  own  pilgrimage  to  the  Jerusalem  which 
is  above.  In  the  version  of  the  English  Prayer  Book, 
it  is  "the  vale  of  misery.'* 

BADGER;  the  English  rendering  of  ^nPu  (tachash), 

an  animal  whose  skin  was  employed  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  £x.zxrifta, 
as  well  as  for  protecting  the  ark  of  testimony,  the  table, 
the  candlestick,  the  golden  altar,  the  instruments  of 
ministry,  and  the  altar  of  burnt- ofiering,  Nu.  ir.,  during 
the  transport  of  these  from  place  to  place.  That  the 
same  skin  was  used  for  making  shoes,  probably  of  deli- 
cate texture  for  ladies,  appears  from  Eze.  xvi.  10,  where 
Jehovah,  pathetically  setting  forth  the  ingratitude  of 
Jerusalem  under  the  figure  of  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
woman  whom  he  had  brought  up  from  infancy,  says, 
"I  shod  thee  with  iachash  skin." 

That  no  animal  corresponding  to  the  badger  is  in- 
tended is  universally  admitted  by  competent  judges. 
There  is  no  such  animal  in  Syria,  Arabia^  or  Egypt ;  and 
if  there  were,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  skins  of  so  small  and  solitary  an 
animal  could  have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  to  meet  the  re« 


[101.]      TaOiaitxe-Antaope  boHxita, 

qmrementB  of  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture.  It 
becomes  then  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  what 
was  the  tachcuk. 

Two  identifications  have  been  proposed,  each  of  which 
has  considerable  plausibility,  both  on  the  groimd  of 
etymology  and  on  that  of  local  abundance.  The  first 
of  these  would  make  it  a  kind  of  whale  common  in  the 


Bed  Sea.  Thevenot  speaks  of  a  kind  of  sea-man,  wiach 
is  taken  near  the  port  of  Tor.  "  It  is  a  great  strong  fish, 
and  hath  two  hands,  which  are  like  the  hands  of  a  man, 
saving  that  the  fingers  are  joined  together  with  a  skin, 
like  the  foot  of  a  goose ;  but  the  skin  of  the  fish  is  like 
the  skin  of  a  wild  goat  or  chamois.  When  they  spy 
that  fish,  they  strike  him  on  the  back  with  harping  irons, 
as  they  do  whales,  and  so  kill  him.  They  use  the  skin 
of  it  for  making  bucklers,  which  are  musket-proof." 
Niebuhr  adds  tiie  information  that  "a  merchant  of 
Abushahr  called  dahash  that  fish  which  the  attains 
of  English  ships  call  porpaiseJ*'  The  same  traveller 
reports  that  he  saw  prodigious  schools  of  these  animals 
swimming.  Professor  RUppell  ascertained  by  personal 
examination,  that  the  creature  in  question  was  a  sort  of 
dugong,  a  genus  of  marine  Pachydermata,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  -of  HaXicore  tabernacidi,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  the  tachash  of  Moses.  It  grows  to 
eighteen  feet  in  length. 

Certainly  many  of  the  requisite  conditions  are  satis- 
fied by  this  identification :  an  animal  bearing  the  same 
name — dtihcuhzzziachash— of  large  size,  existing  in 
prodigious  numbers,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  whose  skin  is  habitually  used  in  the 
arts.  And  yet  there  seems  an  insuperable  objection  to 
it.  Of  those  creatures  that  were  ceremonially  undean, 
it  was  ordained  that  any  part  of  their  carcass  touching 
man,  or  any  vessel,  should  render  it  unclean.  Now, 
the  Halicore  must  certainly  have  come  into  this  cate- 
gory, for  it  was  decreed — "All  that  have  not  fins  nor 
scales  in  the  seas,  .  .  .  they  shall  be  an  abomina- 
tion unto  you,"  Le.  xi.  lo.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  tabernacle,  and  its  most  holy  vessels,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  altars,  &c.,  were  habitually  covered 
with  the  skin  of  an  abomination,  is  utterly  impossible. 

Another  suggestion  is  made  by  Colonel  H.  Smith,  to 
which  we  are  inclined  to  accede.  He  says,  "Negroland 
and  Central  and  Eastern  Africa  contain  a  niunber  of 
ruminating  animals  of  the  great  antelope  family ;  they 
are  known  to  the  natives  under  various  names,  such  as 
paeasse,  empacaue,  thaca^se,  facane,  and  tachaitze, 
all  more  or  less  varieties  of  the  word  tticJiash :  they  are 
of  considerable  size,  often  of  slaty  and  purple  gray  co- 
lours, ^  and  might  be  termed  stag-goats  and  ox-goats. 
Of  these  one  or  more  occur  in  Uie  himting  scenes  on 
Egyptian  monuments ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude 
that  the  skins  were  accessible  in  abundance,  and  may 
have  been  dressed  with  the  hair  on  for  coverings  of 
baggage,  and  for  boots,  such  as  we  see  worn  by  the 
human  fig^ures  in  the  same  processions.  Thus  we  have 
the  greater  nmnber  of  the  conditions  of  the  question 
sufficiently  realized  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  inference 
that  tachash  refers  to  a  ruminant  of  the  aigocerine  or 
damaline  groups,  most  likely  of  an  iron-gray  or  slaty 
coloured  species."^  [P.  H.  O.] 

-  BAGS.  Scripture  mentions  a  peculiar  use  of  bags, 
which  has  prevtuled  down  to  this  day  in  the  East,  for 
holding  money.  The  currency  being  chiefly  or  whoUy 
in  silver,  it  has  become  of  importance,  both  for  pay- 
ments to  government,  and  for  ordinary  transactions 
between  individuals,  to  have  large  sums  ready  coimted, 
and  sealed  up  in  a  bag ;  and  as  long  as  the  Imown  seal 
continues  unbroken,  these  bags  are  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  with  perfect  confidence  as  containing  the  money 


1  The  Septnagint  tranalate  the  word  by  mukoAmt,  blue  or 
purple,  "  byacinthine ;"  a  colour,  not  an  animal. 
'  Cyclop.  Bib,  LU.,  in  voce. 
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which  they  are  all^ped  to  do.  The  practice  has  been 
traced  back  to  that  remote  antiquity  to  which  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  belong)  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  unusual  among  the  Jews.  Naaman 
bound  two  talents  of  silver  in  two  bags  for  Gehazi, 
9Kt.T.23.  The  scribe  of  king  Joash  and  the  high- 
priest  bound  up  (in  the  margin  of  our  version ;  well 
rendered  '*put  up  in  bags"  in  the  text  itself),  and  told 
or  counted  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  2  Ki  zii  lo.  But  as  even  these  bags  do  not  last 
for  ever,  our  Lord  bids  us  "provide  bags  which  wax 
not  old/'  LiLziLss. 

BAHUIUM  [ffOiUhM].  Apparently  this  pUoe  was 
not  far  from  Jerusalem  in  an  easterly  direction,  as  it  is 
named  in  close  connection  with  Enrogel  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  as  Shimei,  who  belonged  to  it,  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  ib  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  David,  28a.  ill.  iS;  xvi.  6;  xtU.  18.  One  of  his 
officers,  Azmaveth,  was  a  Baharumite,  iCh.xi.33,  or 
Barhumite,  as  it  is  written,  2Sa.xxUi.31. 

BAKE.    See  Bread. 

BAHiAAM  [not  a  people,  perhaps  impl3ring  an  alien, 
compare  Lo-ammi,  Ho.i.&,  so  Gresenius;  or  destructive 
to  a  people,  according  to  Simonis],  a  remarkable  sooth- 
sayer, whose  history  is  given  in  Nu.  xxii.-xxiv.  He 
belonged  to  Aram  or  Syria,  the  mountains  of  the  east, 
was  the  son  of  Beor  or  Bosor,  2Fe.ii.i6,  and  dwelt  at 
* '  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children 
of  his  people;"  from  which  expressions  it  has  been 
thought  probable  that  he  came  from  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates ;  as,  indeed,  his  country  is 
said  to  have  been  Mesopotamiai,  De.  xxlii.  4.  it  may  be 
from  the  very  country  of  Abraham,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
since  the  Chaldeans  were  always  famous  among  ancient 
nations  for  their  skiU  in  divining.  When  the  Moabites 
became  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  Israelites 
among  them,  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
Balak  the  king  of  Moab  twice  sent  an  urgent  request 
by  some  of  his  chief  nobles,  and  rendered  it  the  more 
effective  by  the  promise  of  gifts  and  honours,  to  induce 
Balaam  to  come  and  curse  this  people,  that  so  he 
might  prevail  against  them.  The  first  time  Balaam 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Lord  to  go,  and  accord- 
ingly he  refused  ;  the  second  time  he  received  permis- 
sion to  go,  either  a  permission  given  in  anger  on  account 
of  his  importunity,  or  a  permission  resting  upon  some 
condition  which  he  disregarded,  ch.  xxiL  20, 21.  Since  he 
went  thus  perversely,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  met  him 
in  the  way,  resisted  him,  rebuked  him  by  making  his 
ass  speak,  2Pe.iLie,  and  finally  permitted  him  to  go 
forward  only  with  a  spirit  thoroughly  humbled  and 
pr^Mued  to  adhere  most  scrupulously  to  what  the  Lord 
should  put  into  his  mouth.  Much  needless  ridicule  has 
been  directed  by  unbelievers  against  the  account  of 
Balaam  and  his  ass ;  and  apologists  for  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  have  sometimes  been  led  to  explain  the  transac- 
tion as  a  vision.  But  the  plain  historical  statement 
need  give  no  trouble  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
serpent  spoke  with  Eve :  if  one  creature  was  made  to 
speak  as  the  instrument  of  Satan,  another  might  well 
do  the  same  as  an  instrument  of  the  great  Angel  of  the 
Covenant. 

Balaam  did  go  forward  to  Balak  and  built  altars, 
certainly  the  first  time,  and  probably  on  the  subsequent 
occasions,  at  the  high  places  of  BacU,  and  offered  sacri- 
fices, and  used  enchantments.  But  four  times  he  ut- 
tered prophecies,  which  are  among  the  noblest  and 


distinctest  in  Scripture,  bearing  testimony  to  the  calling 
of  Israel  to  be  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  to  the 
bfessings  which  were  in  store  for  them,  and  which  no 
enchantment,  or  curse,  or  force,  could  take  from  them, 
to  the  rise  of  the  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  enemies.  Balak  seems  to  have  parted 
from  him  in  the  utmost  displeasure,  and  he  went  back 
to  his  own  place,  Nu.xx1t.i(k-13,26.  But  somehow  he 
must  have  been  induced  to  return  to  Balak,  for  it  was 
with  him  that  the  contrivance  originated  by  which  the 
Israelites  brought  a  curse  upon  themselves,  Re.ii.i4. 
{See  Baal-feor).  And  he  met  his  death  by  the  sword 
among  the  Midianites  whom  the  children  of  Israel  de- 
stroyed, when  they  had  returned  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  had  been  directed  by  him  to  take  vengeance 
on  their  seducers,  Nu.  xxxi.  s,  16;  Jo«.  xliL  21, 22. 

There  are  difficulties  in  Balaam's  histoiy  which 
cannot  now  be  fuUy  removed:  in  particular,  that  so 
worthless  a  man  shoidd  seem  to  be  a  prophet  of  Je- 
hovah, and  should  actually  be  the  mouth-piece  of  foiur 
prophecies  which  hold  a  remarkable  place  in  the  pages 
of  Scripture.  Perhaps  we  may  say  this  much  in  partial 
explanation,  that  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  patriarchal 
times,  as  appears  from  the  cases  of  Melchisedec,  and  Job, 
and  Jethro,  survived  to  some  degree  amidst  general 
corruption  and  idolatry ;  that  such  also  was  the  case  in 
the  native  country  of  Abraham,  which,  in  its  moral 
and  religious  condition,  was  certainly  superior  to  Canaan 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  Oe.  xxiv.  3*  4 ;  xxvii.  46 ;  that 
Balaam  may  have  had  this  head- knowledge  to  a  huge 
extent,  and  may  have  prided  himself  on  it,  while  it  had 
no  proper  influence  on  his  heart,  while,  in  fact,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  turning  it  to  the  purposes  of  those 
who  think  that  gain  is  godliness,  by  trading  with  the 
name  of  the  great  God  in  his  practice  of  divination, 
2Pe.  U.  14-16;  Judo  11;  that  God  was  pleased  to  use  this  un- 
godly man  to  bear  witness  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
to  the  interests  of  his  Chosen  and  Anointed,  when  the 
church  was  passing  from  its  patriarchal  to  its  Mosaic 
form,  as  again  he  was  pleased  to  call  in  such  witness 
from  without  in  the  case  of  Caiaphas,  when  the  church 
was  passing  from  its  Mosaic  to  its  Christian  form, 
Jn.  xL  40-62;  ^t  the  extorted  blessing  of  this  enemy  was 
peculiarly  encouraging  to  the  Israelites  in  their  difficult 
position;  and  that,  finally,  he  set  up  this  man  as  a 
beacon,  to  warn  mankind  in  all  time  coming  of  the 
awful  ruin  which  impends  over  the  heads  of  those  who 
handle  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully,  and  speak  in  his 
name,  while  they  have  no  personal  interest  in  his  cove- 
nant which  they  take  into  their  mouth.      [o.  C.  M.  D.] 

BAIjADAN.    See  Merodach-Baladan. 

BA'LAK  [empty].  He  was  the  son  of  Zippor,  and 
the  king  of  Moab  at  the  time  that  the  Israelites  were 
passing  by  his  country  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  (For  the  particulars  of  his  history,  see  the 
article  Balaam.)  It  appears  from  Ju.  xi.  25,  that  he 
consented  to  let  the  Israelites  alone,  however  unvnll- 
ingly  he  may  have  done  so,  when  he  found  that  Balaam 
positively  rdfused  to  curse  them.  This  exactly  agrees 
with  the  language  of  his  invitation  to  the  soothsayer, 
Nu.  xxU.  6.  In  Jos.  xxiv.  9  he  is  said  to  have  arisen  and 
warred  against  Israel ;  yet  this  is  explained  as  consist- 
ing in  his  sending  and  calling  for  Balaam. 

BALANCE.  That  a  baknce  with  scales  was  early 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  frequent  use,  is  evident 
from  the  familiar  references  to  it  in  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  Lo,  xlx.  36;  Job  vi  2;  xxxl.  6;  Ho.xU.  7,  Ac,     No  in- 
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dication,  however,  is  anywhere  given  of  the  kind  of 
instrument  employed;  and,  as  in  such  matters  the 
Hebrews  were  imitators  rather  than  inventors,  the 
natural  supposition  is,  that  the  common  balance  of 
Egypt  was  tiuit  also  commonly  employed  amongst  them. 
Of  this  we  are  furnished  by  Lepsius  with  a  representa- 
tion from  an  Egyptian  tomb,  in  which  a  person  appears 


[10S.J       Balance,  from  an  Egyptian  Tomb.— Lopsios. 

to  be  wdghing  rings  of  gold  or  silver,  with  weights  in 
the  form  of  a  bull*s  head. 

Another  specimen  has  been  given  by  Wilkinson  from 
the  monuments  of  Thebes ;  concerning  which  he  says, 
''The  principle  of  it  was  simple  and  ingenious;  the 
beam  passed  through  a  ring  suspended  from  a  horizon- 
tal rod,  immediately  above  and  parallel  to  it>  and, 
when  equally  balanced,  the  ring,  which  was  large 
enough  to  allow  the  beam  to  play  freely,  showed  when 
the  scales  were  equally  poised,  and  had  the  additional 
effect  of  preventing  the  beam  tilting  when  the  goods 
were  taken  out  of  one  and  the  weights  su£Eered  to  re- 
main in  the  other.  To  the  lower  part  of  the  ring  a 
small  plummet  was  fixed ;  and  this  being  touched  by 
the  hand,  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  besm,  that  the  weight 
was  just**  {Ane.  Egyptiana,  iii.  240).    There  are  still 
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1103.]   AmrriMsa  Balaaoe.  from  Scalpturei  at  Khoraabad.— LaiyanL 

other  specimens,  one  in  particular  of  a  balance  used  for 
weighing  gold  or  other  metals,  in  which  the  cross  beam 
turned  upon  a  pin  at  the  summit  of  the  upright  pole, 
and,  instead  of  strings  suspending  the  scales,  there  was 
an  arm  on  either  side  terminating  in  a  hook,  to  which 


the  precious  metal  was  attached  in  small  bags.  The 
Assyrian  monuments  furnish  another  example,  which 
exhibits,  however,  nothing  peculiar  in  structure,  and 
seems  to  represent  warriors  bearing  away  in  triumph 
the  idols  of  the  conquered  nations,  or  breaking  th^ 
in  pieces,  and  dividing  the  fragments. 

In  a  figurative  respect,  the  balance  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  justice  and  fair 
deaJing,  for  example,  Job  xxxi.  6;  Pi.  Ixil.  9;  Pr.  xi.  i;  but  in 
one  passage,  a  pair  of  balances  or  scales  appears  to  be 
taken  as  an  image  of  scarcity,  betokening  that  provi- 
sions would  need  to  be  weighed  out  with  scrupulous 
care  and  economy,  Re.  ?L  5.  Other  interpretations  of 
the  symbol  have  been  given,  but  that  now  adverted  to 
is  so  much  the  most  natural,  that  it  has  recdved  the 
support  of  all  the  better  expositors. 

BALD  LOCUST  [pySD*    ioldml    some  insect    of 

the  orthopterous  order,  and  probably  of  the  family 
Giyllidae,  the  use  of  which  as  food  is  pennitted  to 
Israel  in  Le.  xi.  22.  In  cases  like  this,  where  only  the 
bare  appellation  of  some  animal  is  given,  occurring  no- 
where else  in  Scripture,  the  attempt  to  identify  it  is 
almost  hopeless.  The  effort  to  elicit  the  meaning  by 
seeking  out  the  Hebrew  root  generally  ends  in  disap- 
pointment ;  or  if  it  satisfies  the  investigator,  it  usually 
satisfies  no  one  else.  The  Septuagint  translation  some- 
times affords  help;  but  in  the  present  case,  much  depend- 
ence cannot  be  plaoed  on  the  traditional  meaning  of 
an  obscure  term  some  fourteen  centuries  old.  It  here 
renders  the  word  by  drrcuc6s,  about  which  we  have 
scarcely  any  more  certainty  than  about  the  original. 
All  we  can  conjecture  is  that,  since  it  is  included  among 
**  the  flying  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all  four,  which 
have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon  the 
earth" — a  graphic  definition  of  the  locust  tribe — ^it  is 
no  doubt  some  one  of  the  very  numerous  spedee  of  this 
family,  which  abound  during  the  dry  season  in  Western 


The  field  which  we  regard  as  most  likely  to  yield 
fruit  in  this  line  of  investigation  is  as  yet  almost  un- 
tried. If  an  observant  and  careful  naturalist  were  to 
coUect  the  specimens  of  natural  history  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  proc\iring  the  local  names 
by  which  they  are  known  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turk- 
iitij  and  other  languages,  and  doing  this,  not  by  one  or 
two  inquiries,  but  by  many,  and  in  various  localities, 
it  might  be  f  oimd  that  appellations  of  three  thousand 
years  old,  to  which  there  have  seemed  no  clue,  are  still 
extant.  [p.  h.  g.] 

BALDNESS  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  defect 
which  seriously  interfered  with  comeliness  or  beauty ; 
and  the  more  naturally  so,  as  the  hair  was  permitted 
in  many  cases  to  grow  with  peculiar  luxuriance  by  way 
of  ornament.  Hence,  baldness  was  a  common  mark  of 
mourning,  Je.  xtL  «;  Eze.  t11.  is,  &c.,  and  was  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  captives,  De.  xxi.  12;  Is.  Ui.  24.  It  may  have 
also  been  regarded  with  dislike,  as  affording  a  certain 
ground  for  suspicion  of  leprosy,  Le.  xiii4(K-42.  But  the 
address  of  the  mocking  young  people  at  Bethel  to 
Elisha,  "  Gro  up,  thou  baldhead,"  3  Ki.  u.  23,  may  denote 
nothing  more  than  their  opinion  that  he  was  old,  and 
had  been  long  enough  in  the  world,  so  might  now  go 
up  to  heaven,  as  he  alleged  that  his  master  had  gone. 
Baldness  of  itself  was  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
leprosy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  certain  points  of 
contact  with  it,  Le.xiU.  40-44;  as  indeed  almost  all  the 
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directioDa  far  the  priesto  who  ezamined  a  Buspected 
Isper,  included  some  xeferenoe  to  the  state  of  the  hair. 
Also,  in  the  myiteriouB  case  of  leprosy  in  a  garment, 
one  of  the  maiks  of  disease  was  a  bareness,  OTf  as  the 
marginal  translation  more  literally  presents  the  original, 
a  baldness,  Le.zill.66.  The  priests  were  forbidden  to 
make  baldness  on  their  heads^  as  well  as  to  shave  off 
the  oomers  of  their  beards,  La.  zxi.  6;  to  which  prohibi- 
tion Ezekiel  alludes,  oh.  xUt.  ao,  ''Neither  shtill  they 
shave  their  heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow  long : 
they  shall  only  poll  their  heads."  The  Jewish  inter- 
pretation of  the  statutes  therefore  excluded  a  bald 
priest  from  ministering  at  the  altar ;  though  this  must 
be  r^arded  as  an  inference  merely,  for  baldness  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  disquaUfications,  Le.  xxl.  ir-20. 
though  it  might  be  connected  with  a  cutaneous  disease 
which  is  named  there.  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  said  to  have  grown  bald  in  the  course  of  the  siege  of 
T^rre,  £xe.zxix.i8;  but  this  was  apparently  in  consequence 
of  hardships,  perhaps  especially  the  carrying  of  heavy 
burdens  on  their  shoulders.  It  therefore  indicated 
nothing  in  the  way  of  reproach,  nor  implied  the  exist- 
ence of  disease. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.  Our  EngHsh  word  balm, 
and  its  French  equivalent  bawnej  are  the  contracted 
form  of  haUam,  a  word  {fid\<rafioy)  which  the  Greeks 
have  adopted  from  the  Hebrew  words  ^^  and  tcv* 

lord  or  ehirf  of  oils.  In  ordinary  language  the  word  is 
used  very  loosely,  but  here  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  substance  to  which  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bible  has  given  this  name. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Jacob  the  district  of  Gilead 
yielded  aromatic  substances  which  were  in  great  re- 
quest. After  casting  Joseph  into  a  pit,  we  are  told 
that  his  brothers  espied  a  caravan  on  its  way  from 
Gilead  to  Egypt,  "  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery, 
and  balm  and  myrrh«"  Oe.  xxxtIL  86.  Afterwards,  when 
Jacob  despatched  his  embassy  into  Egypt,  his  present 
to  the  unknown  ruler  included  "a  little  balm,'*  0«.  xliu.  ii; 
and  at  an  interval  of  more  than  1000  years  later, 
we  find  that  the  same  region  was  still  celebrated  for 
the  same  production,  for  we  find  Jeremiah  asking,  "  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead?"  and  from  an  expression  in 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  we  find  still  later  that  balm  was 
one  of  the  commodities  which  Hebrew  merchants  car- 
ried to  the  market  of  Tyre,  £ie.  xxru.  17.     In  all  these 

passages  the  original  word  is  ny,  tsari. 
•t: 

During  the  interval,  however,  between  Jacob  and 
Jeremiah,  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  the  queen  of 
Sheba  brought  "the  root  of  the  balsam"  as  a  present 
to  Solomon  {Aniiq.  book  viii.  6,  6.) ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  later  days  of  Jewish  history,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho  was  believed  to  be  the  only 
spot  where  the  true  balsam  grew,  and  even  there  its 
culture  was  confined  to  two  gardens,  the  one  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  the  other  much  smaller  (Theophrastus). 

In  the  region  of  Gilead  the  only  production  now 
which  has  any  affinity  to  balm  or  balsam  is  a  species 
of  Elaeagnus,  from  the  kernels  of  which  a  balsamic  oil 
is  extracted  {JourntU  of  Deputation  of  Malta  Pro- 
tatarU  CoUege,  p.  406);  and  even  the  balsam  gardens 
of  Jericho  have  perished  and  left  no  trace.  There  is 
little  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  the  plants  with 
which  they  wera  stocked  were  the  Amyris  QiUadennt, 
or  A,  opobaUamum,  which  was  found  by  Bruce  in 


Abyssinia^  the  fragrant  resin  of  which  is  known  in 
commerce  as  the  "  balsam  of  Mecca."  Like  most  plants 
yielding  gum  or  gum-resin,  the  Amyris  requires  a  high 
temperature  to  elaborate  its  peculiar  principle  in  per- 
fection ;  and  in  the  deeply  depressed  and  sultry  valleys 
of  the  Jordan  it  would  find  a  climate  almost  as  conge- 
nial as  that  of  Yemen,  where  we  find  it  now.  Nor  is  it 
impossible  that  there  may  have  existed  in  Gilead  at  an 
early  period  a  pUntation  of  the  self- same  Amyris ;  but, 
yielding  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  queen  of  Sheha*s 
newly  imported  specimens,  the  growth  of  Gilead  may 
have  become  obsolete,  and  bequeathed  its  name  and 
honours  to  its  more  favoured  rival. 

The  AmyriM  GtUadentis  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or 
tree,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Amyridaoes.  Its 
height  is  about  fourteen  feet,  with  a  trunk  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter.     The  wood  is  light  and  open,  and 


[101]       Balm  of  GOMd-ArnvrU  Gikadaui$, 

the  small  and  scanty  leaves  resemble  rue.  After  the 
dog-days,  when  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  most  vigor- 
ous, incisions  are  made  into  the  bark,  and  the  balsam 
is  received  in  small  earthen  bottles.  The  supply  is 
vexy  scanty.  Three  or  four  drops  exude  in  a  day 
through  a  single  orifice,  and  the  entire  amount  yielded 
by  the  gardens  of  Jericho  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven 
gallons  a  year.  When  first  exuded  the  balsam  is  of  a 
whitish  tinge,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  somewhat  turbid, 
and  its  odour  is  almost  as  pungent  as  volatile  salts; 
but,  after  standing  some  time,  it  becomes  pellucid  and 
deepens  to  an  almost  golden  colour.  With  its  gem-like 
appearance,  its  aromatic  odour,  and  its  great  rarity — 
being  worth  twice  its  weight  in  silver — it  has  always 
been  highly  valued  in  the  East  as  a  remedy.  It  is 
considered  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and 
the  Egyptians  esteem  it  as  a  preventive  of  the  plague. 
As  a  vidnerary  it  appeazB  to  have  been  valued  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  riiL  22;  and  could  it  be  procured  as 
easily  as  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  it  is  likely  that 
it  would  find  a  place  in  European  pharmacy. 

In  describing  Palestine,  Tacitus  says  that  in  all  its 
productions  it  equals  Italy,  besides  possessing  the  palm 
and  the  balsam  {Hist,  v.  6);  and  the  far-famed  tree 
excited  the  cupidity  of  successive  invaders.  By  Pompey 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Bome  as  one  of  the 
I  spoils  of  the  newly  conquered  province,  B.o.  65 ;  and 
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one  of  the  wonderful  trees  graced  the  triumph  of  Vea- 
pasian,  a.d.  79.  During  the  invasion  of  Titus  two 
battles  took  place  at  the  balsam  groves  of  Jericho,  the 
last  being  to  prevent  the  Jews  in  their  despairing 
fren2y  from  destroying  the  trees.  They  then  became 
public  property,  and  were  phu^  under  the  protection 
of  an  imperial  guard ;  but  history  does  not  record  how 
long  the  two  plantations  survived.  [J.  H.] 

BA'MAH  [a  high  pl(ice],  is  so  translated  in  the  first 
part  of  the  verse,  Eze.  xx.  29,  though  it  is  left  untrans- 
lated in  the  second  part,  and  is  possibly  to  be  taken  as 
the  name  of  some  particular  place,  famous  for  imlawful 
worship.     {See  more  under  High  Places.) 

BANNER  This  in  our  English  Bible  is  one  of  the 
terms  employed  for  the  Heb.  nis  (oa),  which,  however, 

is  as  frequently  rendered  by  ensign,  and  occasionally 
also  by  standard.  It  properly  means  anything  nused 
or  lifted  up  as  an  object  of  special  regard  or  a  centre 
of  attraction;  and  so  might  have  fitly  enough  de- 
signated the  military  insignia  under  which  particular 
armies  or  battalions  of   armies   ranged    themselves. 


tions,  the  other  having  the  figure  of  a  person,  probably 
a  divinity,  standing  over  two  bulls  and  drawing  a  bow. 
The  two  figures  standing  in  the  middle  are  called  also 
standards,  but  are  more  likely  to  have  been  connected 


[105.]      Eeyptian  Standards  or  Bannen. 

(1.S.S.4).     Wllkinion  (6. 7. 8).     BoMDini  (6. 9). 

In  reality,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  used.  The  distinctive  badge  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  as  they  marched 
through  the  wilderness,  is  called  degel  f^jn),  a  word 

probably  of  much  the  same  import ;  while  the  smaller 
distinction  of  the  several  families  that  composed  the 
division,  their  respective  mark  or  sign,  was  named  oth 
(hSk),  Nu  ii.  2.  None  of  them,  however,  probably  cor- 
responded in  appearance  to  our  banner  or  ensign ;  for, 
not  flags  of  distinctive  colours  or  with  written  inscrip- 
tions, but  rather  figures  in  wood,  or  sail  on  the  top  of 
a  pole,  with  some  sacred  object  or  emblematical  de- 
vice engraved  upon  them,  seem  to  have  been  the  kind 
of  standards  used  in  Egypt,  and  were  probably  also 
adopted  by  the  Israelites.  A  considerable  variety  of 
these  have  been  found  among  the  Egyptian  remains. 
Only  two  distinct  specimens  of  Assyrian  militaiy  stan- 
dards have  been  discovered.  They  are  those  marked 
1  and  2  in  cut  (No.  106),  both  in  the  form  of  circles, 
the  one  exhibiting  two  buHs  running  in  opposite  direc- 


L106.]       ABsyrlan  Standards  or  Banners. 
From  ScaliAare  in  Briiiih  Miueam  (!)•    BotU  (S.  S). 

with  religious  than  with  military  purposes,  as  they  were 
found  standing  in  front  of  an  altar.  The  militaiy  ban- 
ner appears  to  have  been  usually  fixed  on  a  long  staff, 
and  supported  by  a  rest  in  front  of  the  chariot,  to  which 
they  were  attadied  by  a  long  rod  or  rope  (Layard's 
Nin,  and  Bab.  ii.  p.  847). 

The  Roman  standards  were  characteristically  different 
in  form  from  those  already  exhibited,  but  call  for  no  par- 
ticular explanation  here,  as  they  can  have  no  special 
bearing  on  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  We 
give,  however,  a  representation  of  some  of  them  in  cut 
No.  107.  It  is  quite  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  Is- 
raelites in  their  ordinary  military  operations  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  banners  of  any  sort,  or,  H  used,  in  what 
manner  and  to  what  extent.  The  references  in  Scripture 
are  of  too  general  a  nature  to  enable  us  to  found  de- 
terminate conclusions  upon  them,  although  they  may 
not  unnaturally  be  understood  as  implying  a  ocnnmon 
practice.  But  the  ni$  of  Scripture  in  the  great  ma- 
jority, and  nearly,  indeed,  the  whole  of  its  applications, 
whether  rendered  banner,  ensign,  or  standard,  bean 


[107.]      Roman  Standards  or  Banners. 
From  Montisacon  (1,  i).     Hop«  (8. 4).     Areb  of  Titus  (6). 

respect,  not  to  marks  of  distinction  between  one  party 
and  another,  but  to  signals  of  observation,  things 
really  or  figuratively  raised  aloft  as  raDying-points  for 
awakening  men's  concern,  and  concentrating  their 
energetic  strivings  and  hopes.  Hence  elevated  poles, 
or  mountain-tops,  are  spoken  of  as  the  proper  positions 
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for  displayixig  the  banner,  No.  xxi.  8;  it.  xiii.  2 ;  xxx.  17;  and 
around  it,  as  the  symbol  of  divine  futhfulness  and 
strength,  or  the  rallying- point  of  all  that  was  true  and 
steadfast  in  the  divine  cause,  the  people  of  God  are  re- 
presented as  gathering,  Is.  v.  S6 ;  xlix.  22 ;  Ps.  Ix.  4.  Hence, 
also,  on  one  occasion  we  find  it 
applied  to  an  altar — the  altar  which 
Moses  built  on  the  defeat  of  Ama- 
lek,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of 
ofifering  on  it  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving of  praise  to  the  Lord ;  '*he 
called  the  name  of  it  Jehovau- 
NI8SI,"  Jehovah  my  banner,  Ex.  xvii. 
15,  meaning  that  imder  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  as  his  covenant  God,  he 
would  fight  against  Amalek  with 
the  assured  hope  and  confidence  of 
a  final  victory.  In  short,  it  was 
not  apparently  as  an  arbitrary  sign, 
or  a  mark  of  internal  distinction 
between  one  band  and  another  of 
the  covenant  -  people,  that  such 
things  are  spoken  of,  but  as  a 
common  object  of  regard,  and  an  emblem  of  successful 
conflict. 

BANQUETS.  The  eastern  nations  are  much  given 
to  hospitality ;  and  in  agreement  with  this  character, 
we  read  continually  in  Scripture  of  the  feasts  given  to 
friends.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  bore  a  certain  reli- 
gious character;  as  when  the  Israelites  went  up  to 
appear  before  the  Lord,  they  were  to  feast  in  his  pre- 
sence, calling  in  the  widows  and  fatherless,  and  other 
poor,  and  the  Levites,  to  rejoice  along  with  them, 
De.  xii.  17,  &&;  xif.  22,  Ac.  In  these  earlier  notices,  we  find 
males  and  females  mentioned  as  meeting  together  at 
the  feasts.  In  the  later  times  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  appears  to  have  been  common,  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  Palestine  and  the  surroimding  countries  : 
yet  in  the  Gospels  there  are  traces  of  the  greater  free- 
dom which  is  preserved  by  pure  morality,  Jn.  iLi;  xii.3. 

From  the  parable  of  the  marriage- feast,  Mat.  xxU.,  we 
may  conclude  that  practices  prevailed  at  formal  magni- 
ficent banquets  in  our  Lord's  time,  such  as  are  reported 
by  travellers  to  be  still  in  occasional  use.  A  general 
invitation  was  first  given ;  and  then  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted it  were  summoned  a  second  time  by  messengers 
at  the  very  hour  at  which  they  were  to  come ;  compare 
with  this  Prov.  ix.  1-3.  Also,  he  who  gave  the  enter- 
tainment may  have  often  given  presents  of  robes  to  the 
guests,  to  be  worn  in  honour  of  the  donor  at  the  time, 
and  to  be  preserved  afterwards  as  a  token  of  his  regard. 

In  the  early  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
appears  distinctly  enough  that  the  guests  sat  at 
table,  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  Go.  xliii.  33;  iSa.  xrl.ii. 
The  passage  from  Samuel  referred  to,  more  strictly 
rendered,  represents  the  guests  as  sitting  round  the 
feast,  as  we  are  wont  to  speak  of  sitting  round  the 
table.  Before  the  time  of  our  Lord,  however,  the 
Jews  had  adopted  the  luxurious  practice,  which  was 
also  in  use  among  their  masters  the  Persians,  Es.  vU.  8, 
and  the  Komans,  of  reclining  upon  couches,  though  this 
is  not  expressed  by  our  translators.  This  explains  how 
it  should  have  happened  that  the  women  came  behind 
the  couch  where  Jesus  lay,  and  anointed  his  outstretched 
feet.  Lit.  rii.  37,38;  Jn.  xii.  2, 3;  and  also  how  John,  who  was 
next  to  him  at  table,  when  they  ate  the  last  passover, 
should  be  described  as  the   disciple   who  leaned   on 


Jesus*  bosom,  Jn.  xUl.  23, 25.  The  introduction  of  this 
luxurious  practice  may  be  reprehended  in  Am.  vi.  4. 
The  use  of  fragrant  odours  at  these  festivities  is  often 
referred  to  in  Scripture,  Ps.  xxiii.  6;  Ec.  Ix.  7, 8;  Am.  vi.  4-e. 
On  occasion  of  very  kfcrge  entertainments,  or  where 
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from  any  other  cause  it  was  desirable  that  some  one 
besides  the  head  of  the  house  should  have  the  charge, 
there  was  a  special  "  governor  of  the  feast'"  appointed, 
Jn.  ii.  8, 0.  And  due  order  in  taking  their  places  at 
table,  according  to  rank  or  peculiar  favour,  seems  to 
have  been  much  attended  to ;  so  that  once  and  again 
our  Lord  rebuked  those  who  pressed  into  the  upper- 
most places,  instead  of  taking  a  humbler  position, 
Mat.  xxiiL  6;  l«l  xiv.  7-10.  The  principal  meal  appears  to 
have  been  the  supper,  which  was  commonly  taken 
about  sunset.  But  we  also  read  of  strangers  being 
invited  to  an  earlier  meal,  called  dinner,  though  perhaps 
it  more  nearly  resembled  our  lunch,  Ln.  xi.  37, 38;  xiT.  12 
In  early  times  we  read  of  dining  at  noon,  Oe.  xliii.  16. 

The  food  was  no  doubt  eaten  then,  as  it  is  at  present 
in  the  same  countries,  without  the  use  of  any  articles 
like  our  knives  and  forks  and  spoons.  The  hands 
were  dipped  together  into  the  dish.  Mar.  xIt.  20.  See  also 
Pr.  xix.  24;  xxvi.  16,  where  "  bosom"  is  a  mistranslation  ;  it 
ought  to  be  "  plate"  or  "  dish."  Therefore  after  meals 
the  hands  were  wiped  with  a  cloth,  when  water  had 
been  poured  over  them,  2  Kl.  ili.  ii;  or,  according  to  a 
common  Greek  practice,  they  were  rubbed  clean  with 
pieces  of  bread,  which  were  then  greedily  devoured  by 
the  dogs  under  the  table.  At  other  times  there  were 
dishes  prepared  for  the  different  persons  invited ;  and 
the  master  of  the  feast  might  set  apart  a  dish  and  send 
it  to  a  particular  person  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
company,  by  way  of  doing  him  special  honour.  Go.  xllll.  34; 
1  Sa.  i.  4,  6;  ix.  23,  24;  with  which  compare  2  Sa.  xi.  8. 

Since  the  people  were  accustomed  to  feasting  on  the 
sacrifices  of  peace-offering  when  they  appeared  before 
the  Lord,  such  a  banquet  is  a  common  emblem  of  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  Is.  xxv.  O;  Mat.  Till,  ii;  Lu  xlv.  16,  Ac. 

The  occasions  on  which  feasting  was  common  among 
the  Jews  are  such  as  might  be  expected.  There  were, 
of  course,  the  great  sacred  feasts  before  the  Lord,  De.  xri. 
10, 11,  and  other  occasions  of  sacrificing,  De.  xii.  6, 4c. ;  xir. 
22-29;  1  Sa.  ix.  12-24;  1 KI,  liL  16;  including  occasions  of  cove- 
nant-making, Ge.  xxvi.  28-31;  xxxi.  44, 64;  with  which  may 
be  reckoned  acknowledgment  of  a  great  providen- 
tial deliverance,  Es.  viii.  17.  A  sacred  character  might 
also  mingle  in  feasts  in  connection  with  ordinary  pro- 
vidential occurrences ;  as  the  idolatrous  worship  at  the 
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viatage-feoit,  Ju.  ix.  87;  and  Job's  sacrifice  on  his  wn^ 
feast-days,  perhaps  birth-days,  Job  L  4, 6;  other  birthrday 
occasions,  Pharaoh's,  0«.  xi.  20,  and  Herod's,  Mat.  xiv.  0, 
perhaps  also  that  mentioned  in  Ho.  vU.  6,  though  this  may 
be  rather  a  feast  on  a  king's  accession  to  the  throne,  as 
atiKi.  i.  9;  marriage '  feasts,  which  sometimes  lasted 
several  days,  Oe.  xxix.  23;  Ju.  xIt.  lO;  Es.  IL 18;  Mat.  xxii.  2-4; 
Ju.  ii  1;  weaning  feast,  Oo.  xxi.  8;  burial  feast,  s  Sa.  lU.  86; 
Je.xTi.7;  Ho.  9. 4;  sheep- shearing,  1  Sa.  xxr.  2, 8, 36;  8Sa.xlU. 
23-29.  And  of  couTii^  there  were  also  feasts  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  hospitality,  to  a  friend  to  whom  honour 
was  to  be  shown,  Lu.  v.  20,  especially  to  a  stranger,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  oriental  hospitality,  Oo.  xviiL  6-8; 
xix.  3;  2Sa.m.  20;  xiL  4;  in  most  of  which  passages  we  see 
the  simplicity  and  quickness  with  which  such  feasts 
were  prepared,  by  sending  to  the  herd  or  flock,  killing 
an  animal,  preparing  it  immediately,  and  baking  cakes, 
no  doubt  unleavened,  on  account  of  the  urgent  haste. 

The  commonest  Hebrew  expression  for  partaking  of 
a  meal  is  *'  to  eat  bread,'*  a  phrase  which  of  course  does 
not  exclude  the  fact  of  drinking  as  well :  just  as  eating 
and  drinking  in  the  sacred  feast  of  the  conmiunion  are 
frequently  designated  "  the  breaking  of  bread,"  and  as 
the  very  existence  of  the  cup  in  the  passover  supper, 
which  our  Lord  took  and  appropriated  to  his  own  Sup- 
per, is  not  directly  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  left  to  infer  this  drinking  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  It  is  explicitly  named  by  Isaiah, 
ch.  xxT.  6,  in  his  "  feast  of  fat  things,  of  wine  on  Uie  lees ;" 
and  in  De.  xiv.  26,  where  "wine  and  strong  drink" 
are  specified  among  the  articles  which  might  be  pur- 
chased by  the  people  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  feast 
before  the  Lord ;  a  direction  which  was  no  doubt  often 
grievously  misunderstood  or  abused,  else  we  should  not 
read  Eli's  accusation  of  Hannah,  as  if  she  had  become 
drunken  in  the  Lord's  presence,  1  Sa.  L  14, 1&.  Drinking 
wine  is  also  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Nabal's  and 
Absalom's  sheep-shearing  feasts;  though  it  is  worthy 
of  being  noticed  that  Nabal,  who  grew  "  veiy  drunken," 
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and  over  whom  there  came  such  a  fearful  change  when 
"  the  wine  had  gone  out  of  him,"  made  no  mention  of 
wine  in  his  account  of  his  preparations ;  he  said  merely 
''  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have 
killed  for  my  shearers."  The  prophets  also  solemnly 
denounce  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  excesses  of  drink- 
ing at  feasts,  la,  t.  11, 12;  xxi?.  »-ll ;  Ho.  vil.  6;  Am.  It.  1;  tL  6. 
In  fad,  one  of  the  commonest  names  for  a  feast  in 
Hebrew  is  mishteh,  which  equally  with  the  Greek  sym- 
poaion,  by  its  et3rmology,  indicates  how  much  drinking 


had  to  do  with  many  of  these  festivities.  Cut  No.  109 
gives  a  representation,  from  the  Assyrian  remains,  of 
parties  apparently  at  a  feast,  and  pledging  each  other 
with  their  cups.  (For  information  as  to  the  drinks  com- 
monly in  use,  see  under  Wine.  See  also  Feasts  op 
Love.)  [o.  c.  m.  d.] 

BAPTISM.  As  the  name  of  a  religiouB  ordinance, 
baptism  belongs  to  New  Testament  times.  Under  the 
old  economy  there  was  a  varied  use  of  water  as  a  sym- 
bol of  cleansing.  Thus,  the  priests  had  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  as  they  entei^  into  the  tabernacle  of 
God  to  perform  the  didly  service,  Ex.  xxx.  17-21 ;  the  high- 
priest,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  had  besides  to 
wash  his  flesh  in  the  body  place,  Le.  xri.  83;  and  in  cases 
of  defilement  from  leprosy,  or  from  the  touch  of  a  dead 
body,  a  whole  series  of  washings  and  sprinklings  was 
appointed  to  be  gone  through  by  the  parties  interested, 
Lo.  xiv.  xix.  These,  and  a  few  oUier  things  of  a  like  na- 
ture, are  in  He.  ix.  10,  called  divers  baptisms  (Sta^poit 
^axTiffftoii).  But  they  were  all  connected  with  special 
occasions — sometimes  of  more,  sometimes  of  lees  fre- 
quent occurence;  and  with  the  occasion,  the  mode  also 
of  administering  the  water  difiered  considerably.  In 
some' it  was  washing,  in  others  sprinkling;  when  wash- 
ing was  employed,  sometimes  the  whole  body,  some- 
times only  a  part  of  the  body  partook  in  the  ablution; 
and  sometimes  again  it  was  the  clothes  rather  than 
the  body  itself,  as  having  to  some  extent  come  into 
contact  with  the  polluting  element.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  regards  the  institutions  of  the  old  covenant,  and  the 
Scriptures  of  that  covenant,  a  small  approach  only  is 
made  toward  that  state  of  things  which  meets  us  at  the 
gospel  era,  when  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord  came  forth 
with  a  specific  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  an  initiatory 
rite  to  be  administered  to  all  who  listened  to  his  word; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  apostles  received  through 
such  an  ordinance  all  believers  into  the  church  of 
Christ. 

1.  It  has  been  attempted  to  fill  up  this  gap  by  estab- 
lishing the  existence,  at  and  prior  to  the  gospel  er%  of 
a  Jewish  proselyte  baptism.  Many  of  the  more  learned 
inquirers  into  biblical  antiquities,  including  Buxtorf, 
Lightfoot,  Selden,  Schuttgen,  Wall,  &c.,  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  admitting 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith  by  an  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism accompanying  the  rite  of  circumcision.  At  the 
time  that  Wall  wrote  his  history  of  infant  baptism, 
this  was  so  much  the  common  belief  among  the  learned, 
that  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  settled  point.  ''  It  is 
evident,"  says  he,  ''that  the  custom  of  the  Jews  before 
our  Saviour's  time  (and,  as  they  themselves  affirm, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  law),  was  to  baptize  as 
well  as  circumcise  any  proselyte  that  came  over  to 
them  from  the  nations. . . .  They  reckoned  all  mankind 
beside  themselves  to  be  in  an  unclean  state,  and  not 
capable  of  being  entered  into  the  covenant  of  Israelites 
without  a  washing  or  baptism,  to  denote  their  purifica- 
tion from  their  uncleanness.  And  this  was  called  the 
baptidng  of  them  into  Moses"  (vol.  i.  4).  Later  and 
more  discriminating  investigations,  however,  have  shown 
this  view  to  be  untenable.  It  may  almost,  indeed,  be 
held  fatal  to  it,  that  both  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  on 
so  many  occasions  refer  to  the  religious  opinions  and 
practices  of  their  countrymen,  never  once  allude  to 
any  such  initiatoiy  baptismal  rite;  in  Josephus  the  ad- 
misdon  of  strangers  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  by 
drcumdsion  and  sacrifice  {Ant.  xiii.  9;  xx.  2);  and  there 
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IB  the  like  ailemoe  respecting  baptiBm  in  the  apocryphal 
writiDgB,  in  the  TaigumB  of  Onkeloe  and  of  Jonathan. 
It  were  impossible  to  aocount  for  such  general  silence, 
if  the  practice  had  really  existed  at  the  time.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  a  Jewish  proselyte  bi4>tiBm  till  about 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  does 
I4>pear  as  a  custom  ahready  in  use,  but  one  not  proba- 
bly introduced  tiU  the  end  of  the  third  century;  and 
the  statements  of  rabbinical  writers  respecting  its  pre- 
Christian,  and  even  Mosaic  institution,  are  mere  asser- 
tions without  proof.  It  probably  sprung  up  thus :  the 
admission  of  proselytes  was  originally  made  by  drcum- 
dsion  and  sacrifice,  but  as  usual,  a  lustration  preceded 
the  sacrifice,  performed,  like  legal  lustrations  generally, 
by  the  persons  themselves.  By  and  by,  however, 
when  sacrifices  had  ceased,  the  lustration  took  the 
place  of  the  discontinued  cacrifice,  and  at  last  grew 
into  a  sort  of  initiatory  rite,  holding  with  those  for- 
mally received  from  without  into  the  Jewish  faith  (such 
as  slaves  and  foundlings)  relatively  much  the  same 
place  as  with  converts  to  Christianity.  This  view  has 
been  ably  vindicated  by  Schneckenberger  in  a  separate 
treatise  on  the  subject,  and  is  now  generally  acquiesced 
in.  The  Essenes,  however,  approached  somewhat  nearer 
than  the  other  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age  to  this  ulti- 
mate use  of  an  initiatoiy  rite  by  water.  For,  after  a 
year's  submission  to  their  discipline,  applicants  were 
allowed  to  use  their  waters  of  purification  (Joseph.  Wars, 
ii.  8,  6).  Yet  even  with  them  this  was  not  such  a  use 
of  water  as  properly  constituted  the  subject  a  member 
of  the  sect  (for  he  had  still  to  be  in  training  for  two 
years),  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  formed  anything  like 
a  singular  and  distinguishing  act;  it  was  simply  an  ad- 
mission of  the  person  to  those  daily  ablutions  which 
they  practised  as  a  part  of  their  regular  discipline,  and 
marked  his  entrance  on  a  more  complete  and  rigid 
ceremonialism. 

2.  In  the  state  of  things,  therefore,  which  prevailed 
up  to  the  gospel  era,  there  appears  nothing  properly 
analogous  to  what  meets  us  at  the  commencement  of 
that  era  in  Johns  baptism.  This  was  evidently  in  the 
strictest  sense  an  initiatory  rite,  dispensed  by  John  to 
those  who  submitted  themselves  to  his  instructions,  and 
entered  into  his  design — dispensed  once  for  all,  and 
forming  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  his  mission,  that 
he  is  represented  as  coming  into  all  the  r^on  about 
Jordan  ''preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance,"'  Lu.UL3. 
The  singularity  of  this  course  was  among  the  things 
which  attracted  notice  and  aroused  the  general  expec- 
tation respecting  him,  as  divinely  commissioned  or 
claiming  to  originate  a  new  phase  of  things  in  the  his- 
tory of  God's  dealings  with  men.  This  came  out  very 
distinctly  in  the  question  put  to  John  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pharisees,  "  Why  bi4)tizest  thou  then,  if  thou 
be  not  the  Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  the  prophet  f '  Jn.  i.  26, 
clearly  implying,  that  if  he  had  been  any  one  of  these, 
in  the  sense  understood  by  them,  they  would  have 
found  in  the  circumstance  an  explanation  of  his  baptis- 
mal institution,  while  nothing  less  in  their  view  could 
properly  account  for  it.  His  baptism,  therefore,  struck 
them  as  a  novelty,  yet  a  novelty  not  unlikely  to  appear 
in  connection  with  such  missions  and  movements  as 
were  then  commonly  anticipated.  There  had  been 
Buch  a  prevailing  use  of  water  in  the  lustrations  of  the 
old  covenant,  and  men's  ideas  had  been  so  familiarized 
to  it  as  indicative  of  a  change  to  the  better,  that  it 
seemed,  in  thdr  apprehensions,  perfectly  natural  for 
'Vol.  I. 


one  whose  mission  might  form  the  oommenoement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  church  to  inaugurate  the  change  by  a 
public  b<^)tism.  They  might  the  more  readily  judge 
thus,  as  the  language  of  prophecy,  in  pointing  to  the 
brighter  era  of  Messiah's  times,  had  occasionally  given 
prominence  to  the  thought  of  a  cleansing  as  by  water; 
for  example,  in  £ze.  xxxvi.  25,  "  Then  wiU  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  dean;  from  all 
your  filthiness  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse 
you;"  and  Zee.  xiii.  1,  "  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a 
fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness." 

It  is  clear  even  from  the  brief  record  of  John's  minis- 
try preserved  in  the  Gospels,  that  he  felt  himself  com- 
missioned to  baptize — not  merely  to  preach  the  cfoc- 
tHne,  but  also  to  institute  and  dispense  the  baptiitn,  of 
repentance.  The  constancy  of  his  practice  indicates 
this,  and  an  expression  that  occurs  in  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses plainly  declares  it,  "He  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,"  kc.,  Jn.  1. 33.  But 
this  mission  of  John  to  baptize  cannot,  of  course,  be 
separated  from  his  office  of  preaching;  the  latter  pro- 
perly went  before  the  other,  and  found  in  the  baptism  its 
public  seal  and  formal  embodiment.  The  preaching  of 
John  was  a  loud  and  earnest  call  to  repent,  grounded 
upon  the  people's  condition,  on  the  one  side,  as  far 
gone  from  righteousness,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the 
near  prospect  and  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming  to 
take  cognizance  of  their  state,  and  remodel  his  king- 
dom. In  what  manner  the  Lord  should  appear,  and 
what  procise  form  He  should  give,  when  he  appeared, 
to  the  order  and  constitution  of  his  kingdom,  John 
might  very  imperfectly  comprehend;  he  had  in  that 
respect,  like  others,  to  be  liimself  a  learner,  and  to  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  I^vidence  as  these  might  succes- 
sively open  the  truth  to  his  view.  That  things  did 
not  turn  out  exactly  as  he  had  anticipated,  is  evident 
from  tlie  message  he  sent  at  a  subsequent  stage  to 
Jesus;  but  it  is  not  the  less  clear,  from  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  career,  that  he  looked  for  a  manifestation  of 
Godhead,  and  an  organization  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
very  different  from  any  mere  external  display  of  power, 
or  re-adjustment  of  political  relations.  The  spirit  of 
John  could  never  have  rested  with  satisfaction  in  such 
superficial  modes  and  elements  of  reform.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, his  preaching  was  far  from  merely  grazing 
the  surface ;  it  was  full  of  moral  power  and  energy, 
and  dealt  directly  with  the  heart  and  conscience.  His 
aim  was  to  get  men  right  with  God — to  get  a  people 
formed  to  genuine  repentance  on  their  own  part,  and, 
on  the  part  of  God,  accepted  and  forgiven,  so  that  they 
might  be  really  prepared  for  his  coming.  Hence,  his 
baptism,  which  embodied  the  ahn  and  result  of  his 
preaching,  is  said  to  have  been  *'unto  repentance," 
and  *'  unto  remission  of  sins,"  Lu.  111.  3  jMat. ill.  ii.  Hence 
also,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  high  moral 
aim,  coupled  with  Ids  being  divinely  commissioned  to 
prosecute  it,  his  preaching  could  not  be  a  mere  call 
from  man  to  repent,  nor  his  baptism  a  mere  adminis- 
tration of  water.  There  was  something  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  God  in  both— only  less,  greatly  indeed 
less,  than  in  the  baptism  to  be  brought  in  by  Christ. 
On  account  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  two, 
John  expresses  it  by  way  of  contrast — his  a  baptism 
with  water,  Christ's  a  baptism  with  the  Spirit;  precisely 
as  the  Lord  himself  said  of  things  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation, "I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  and 
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Again  under  the  new,  "  I  am  come,  not  to  send  peace 
on  the  earth,  but  a  sword."  Still,  the  difference  Ib  one 
only  of  degree,  not  of  kind ;  as  John's  pleaching  and 
baptism  were  alike  of  God,  they  could  not  be  altogether 
without  either  the  stamp  of  his  authority,  or  the  grace 
of  his  Spirit. 

If  this  be  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  ren- 
dered still  more  dear  by  the  relation  in  which  Christ 
placed  himself  to  the  baptism  of  John.  When  coming 
to  receive  it,  he  declared  submission  to  the  ordinance  to 
be  a  part  of  that  righteousness  which  must  all  be  ful- 
filled by  him,  Mat.  UL  U;  not,  therefore,  a  merely  exter- 
nal rite,  destitute  of  any  proper  virtue,  but  an  ordinance 
of  Heaven,  that  carried,  when  entered  into  aright, 
communion  with  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  obedience  to  the 
will,  of  the  Father.  Accordingly,  it  was  precisely  at 
that  moment  of  his  history,  that  the  Spirit  descended 
in  visible  form  and  plenitude  of  grace  upon  the  Saviour ; 
and  it  is  a  principle  pervading  the  whole  economy  of 
the  divine  kingdom,  that  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
singular  in  the  history  of  Jesus — ^that  what  he  found  in 
its  fulness  and  perfection,  others  may  also  in  measure 
obtain,  aud  after  the  manner  that  he  himself  did.  So 
that,  by  means  of  Christ's  experience,  John's  baptism 
was  proved  to  be  to  all  who  would  properly  receive  it 
an  ordinance  of  grace  and  blessing.  And  not  only  so, 
but  Christ  himself — as  if  purposely  to  show  how  it  stood 
connected  with  the  grace  of  God,  and  what  benefits  in 
its  own  time  and  place  it  was  fitted  to  yield — ^for  a 
season  prosecuted  the  work  of  John's  baptism,  as  well 
as  of  John's  preaching.  "  When  he  heard  that  John 
was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee,  and  be- 
gan to  say.  Repent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,"  Mat.  iv.  12,  ir^that  is,  he  took  up  John's  word, 
when  John  oould  no  longer  himself  proclaim  it,  making 
his  own  agency,  in  the  first  instance,  a  continuation  of 
John's.  And  so  in  regard  to  baptism;  through  his 
disciples  he  began  also  to  baptize,  even  before  John  was 
cast  into  prison ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  more  came  to 
him  for  baptism  than  were  then  coming  to  John,  Jn.  ill. 
aa.  But  as  this  appeared  to  be  somewhat  misunderstood 
by  some  of  John's  disciples,  and  proved  the  occasion  of 
certain  disputes,  Jesus  seems  to  have  discontinued  the 
practice.  That  he  should,  however,  even  for  a  time 
have  identified  his  ministry  with  John's  preaching  and 
baptism,  was  a  convincing  proof  of  the  close  connection 
between  John's  agency  and  his,  and  also  of  John's  bap- 
tism being  more  than  a  mere  water- ordinance. 

3.  But  all  this,  whether  in  connection  with  John  or 
with  Christ,  was  preliminary  ;  it  belonged  to  a  transi- 
tion state,  in  which  the  old  was  gradually  passing  into 
the  new ;  and  Chi'istian  baptism^  or  baptism  as  a  stand- 
ing ordinance  in  the  Christian  church,  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  It  did  not  commence  till  the  personal  work  of 
Christ  on  earth  was  finished,  and  had  its  formal  institu- 
tion when  he  gave  to  his  disciples  the  commission, 
"Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
xuune  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  These  words,  in  themselves  so  simple,  have 
given  occasion,  in  a  very  remariiable  manner,  to  that 
tendency  to  extremes,  in  which  the  human  mind  is  ever 
manifesting  its  weakness.  In  one  extreme  we  have  the 
advocates  of  ritualism  virtually  ignoring  the  primary 
and  fundamental  element  of  teadiing,  of  which  baptism 
was  here  exhibited  as  the  complement,  regarding  it,  at 
least,  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  laying  the  whole 
stress  of  a  vital  connection  between  the  soul  and  Christ's 


kingdom  on  the  due  administration  of  an  outward  ordin- 
ance. In  the  other  extreme,  we  have  the  advocated 
of  spiritualism  (as  among  the  Quakers  and  various  cog- 
nate sects)  repudiating  the  external  rite  altogether, 
maintaining  that  the  baptism  meant  by  our  Lord  was 
to  be  nothing  different  from  the  internal  endowments 
of  the  Spirit,  and  that  to  keep  up  water  baptism,  in 
any  form,  is  to  corrupt  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
by  improperly  retaining  a  remnant  of  Judaism.  Both ' 
extremes  do  palpable  violence  to  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  Christ,  and  require  forced  and  arbitrary  con- 
structions to  be  put  upon  it  and  the  collateral  passages 
of  Scripture. 

That  our  Lord  meant  to  retain  baptism  as  a  formal 
institution  in  his  kingdom,  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
— first  of  all,  from  the  relation  already  noticed  between 
his  work  and  John's.  The  difference  here  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  contrast,  but  a  progression — a  relative  supe- 
riority in  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other ;  on  which 
account,  as  all  was  not  outward  in  John's  baptism,  so 
neither  oould  all  be  inward  in  Christ's.  Only,  the  two 
distinctive  elements  did,  as  it  were,  change  places — 
the  water,  which  had  been  the  prominent  thing  in 
John's,  giving  way  in  that  respect  to  the  Spirit,  though 
without  ceasing  to  retain  its  proper  place.  Substan- 
tially, indeed,  the  same  difference  exists  in  regard  to 
the  revealed  word.  Under  the  old  economy,  and  in  the 
hands  of  John,  this  word  was  spoken,  and  spoken  in 
suitable  adaptation  to  the  state  and  circmnstances  of 
the  time;  but,  from  the  comparative  defect  of  the 
Spirit's  grace,  it  was  attended  with  little  power — 
it  remamed,  to  a  large  extent,  btU  a  word.  In  respect, 
however,  to  gospel  times,  the  word  is  itself  spoken  of 
as  spirit  and  life,  Jn.  tL  03,  a  light  that  shines  into  the 
soul,  and  gives  there  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
gloiy  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  9  Co.  !▼.  e.  But 
it  were  f oUy,  on  this  account,  to  treat  the  external  word 
as  a  thing  no  longer  needed,  and  to  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  disuse.  2.  That  our  Lord  should  have  thrown  the 
baptizing  into  the  form  of  a  command,  and  charged  it 
upon  the  working  of  a  human  agency,  is  another  clear 
proof  of  its  being  designed  to  form  an  external  insti- 
tution. If  it  had  stood  simply  in  the  bestowal  of  the 
Spirit  directly  imparting  spiritual  blessing,  it  could  not 
have  been  so  committed  to  men's  instrumentality. 
They  are  never  represented  as  having  power  to  ^ve  the 
Spirit  for  saving  purposes.  When  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  is  spoken  of,  it  is  always  Christ  himself  who  ap- 
pears as  the  administrator,  or  the  Father  through  him. 
Even  the  miraculous  gifts,  such  as  speaking  with 
tongues,  the  mere  signs  of  the  Spirit's  presence  for 
higher  ends,  were  only  communicated  in  certtun  cases 
through  the  hands  of  the  apostles  (but  through  iheira 
alone)  in  attestation  of  their  divine  ooumiission  to  settle 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian  church;  it  was  not 
their  obligation  properly  to  do  such  things,  but  rather 
their  distinctive  privilege  and  honour  that  such  things 
should  be  done  by  the  Lord  through  them.  And, 
accordingly,  the  distinction  died  with  themselves  {see 
Apostleb).  To  enjoin  the  administration  of  baptism 
upon  the  Christian  church  at  large,  as  a  thing  that  was 
to  go  along  through  all  time  with  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  if  it  were  to  have  been  entirely  inward,  could 
only  have  been  fitted  to  miblead;  and  the  sense  in 
which  the  words  have  been  all  but  universally  under- 
stood is  the  manifest  proof  of  their  natural  import. 
3.  The  practice  of  the  apostles  is  a  further  and  conclu- 
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live  proof  of  the  same.  If  some  of  tiie  pABsages  which 
Bpaak  of  their  connection  with  the  baptism  of  believers 
might  Sfdmit  of  being  ezphuned  without  the  supposition 
of  an  extemal  baptism,  there  are  others  in  which  that 
supposition  is  impracticable,  and  in  which,  if  there 
•hould  have  been  no  water  baptism  in  the  Christian 
church,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  they  erred — erred, 
not  merely  as  private  individuals  occasionally  falling  be- 
fore temptation,  but  even  in  their  apostolic  agency.  It 
was  undoubtedly  in  his  capacity  and  woric  as  an  i^Kwtle 
that  St.  Peter  visited  the  house  of  Cornelius;  and  if,  when 
he  said,  "  Can  any  one  forbid  water  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  well  as  we?"  Ac.  z.  47,  he  acted  rashly,  and  "  carried 
the  practices  of  the  hiw  into  the  domain  of  the  gospel," 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Christian  church  are  shaken ;  the  apostles,  through 
whom  we  chiefly  know  the  mind  of  Christ,  did  not  in 
reality  know  it.  This  opens  the  door  to  rationalism, 
and  how  far  it  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  can  only  be 
a  question  of  degree.  The  rather  so,  as  Peter  did  not 
stand  alone  in  the  matter.  Paul  also  confesses  to 
having  baptized  persons  at  Corinth,  and  only  so  far  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  work  of  baptizing  and  preaching, 
that  he  regarded  the  latter  aa  that  which  he  had  more 
especially  to  mind,  iCo.  i.  14-17 — doubtless  because  it  was 
the  one  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  other,  and 
in  a  manner  carried  it  in  its  train.  But  he  does  not 
say  a  word  either  there,  or  anywhere  else,  against  bap- 
tism by  water  as  an  ordinance  in  the  church  of  Christ ; 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  accounted  it  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  and  a  remnant  of  Ju- 
daism. With  the  proper  remains  of  Judaism,  the  beg- 
garly elements  of  the  old  covenant,  he  dealt  in  a  quite 
different  manner,  and  strenuously  resisted  their  intro- 
duction into  the  Gentile  churches.  But  an  initiatozy 
ordinance  of  baptism,  as  we  have  already  shown,  was 
not  Judaistic ;  it  had  its  rise  with  the  dawn  of  the 
gospel  dispensation;  and  the  grounds  relied  upon  by 
the  spintuaUstfl  for  the  opposite  view  are  without  foun- 
dation. So  that,  whether  we  look  to  the  practice  of 
the  apostles,  or  to  the  native  import  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  or  to  the  relation  of  Christian  baptism  to  what 
immediately  preceded  it,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  from  the  first  meant  to  be  an  outward 
and  standing  ordinance  in  the  church  of  ChriRt. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  urge  these  considerations  here 
respecting  the  institution  of  baptism  as  a  Christian  ordi- 
nance ;  for  though  the  view  they  oppose  has  never  been 
widely  embraced,  yet  it  has  its  hereditary  advocates, 
and  individuals  are  ever  and  anon  arising  from  other 
quarters  to  propound  it  afresh  (see,  for  example,  a  trea- 
tise lately  issued  in  Edinburgh,  entitled  Christian  Bap- 
tism Sptritual,  not  Ritual,  by  R.  Macnair,  M.A.,  1858). 
But,  undoubtedly,  the  other  extreme  is  both  the  more 
extensivdy  held,  and  is  also,  in  some  respects,  the 
more  dangerous  in  its  bearing  on  the  spiritual  interests 
of  men.  It  falls  in  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
human  mind,  in  its  existing  state,  to  place  undue  de- 
pendence upon  the  outward  in  sacred  things,  and  turn 
religion  into  a  form.  On  this  account,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment religion  itself,  with  all  its  ceremoniaUsm,  was  not 
ceremonial  enough  for  the  people  placed  under  it ;  and 
throughout  their  history,  there  constantly  appears  a 
disposition  to  treat  its  ordinances  as  more  outward  than 
they  really  were,  and  to  make  up  for  what  was  wanting 
in  the  spirit  it  required,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  its 


formal  observances.  One  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
however  much  it  may  be  regretted,  that  the  predomi- 
nantly spiritual  character  of  the  new  dispensation,  and 
the  ascendency  it  seeks  to  establish  for  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  working,  should  have  been  found  more  than 
many  of  its  professed  votaries  have  been  willing  to 
acquiesce  in ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  simple  ordin- 
ance of  baptism  into  Uie  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  have  been  turned  into  a 
piece  of  rigid  and  mysterious  ritualism.  This  view  has 
no  countenance  any  more  than  the  other  in  New  Tes- 
tament scripture.  The  relation  of  baptism,  in  the 
original  appointment,  to  the  preaching  and  belief  of 
the  truth,  is  itself  a  sufficient  testimony  against  it ;  for 
the  baptizing  is  thereby  made  the  accessory  of  the  truth 
taught  and  received,  not  vice  vend:  '*Go  and  teach, 
baptizing."  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  saved."  Ordinarily,  there  should  be  both ;  yet  not 
in  the  same  rank,  nor  in  the  same  order  of  necessity. 
The  teaching  and  believing  is  a  more  fundamental  thing 
than  the  baptizing ;  there  might  be  salvation  without 
baptism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross ;  but  not  salvation  without  believing  among  such 
as  are  capable  of  exercising  it.  Hence,  while  it  is  said, 
**  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;" 
the  converse  is,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con- 
demned." Believing  admits  within  the  pale  of  salva- 
tion. For  those  really,  or  by  profession  within,  baptism 
must  ordinarily  be  taken  as  an  accompaniment^  being 
among  the  means  provided  to  insure  the  proper  result ; 
but  the  not  believing  (whether  baptism  may  have  been 
administered  or  not)  leaves  those  it  adheres  to  still 
standing  without ;  the  living  bond  is  wanting  that  con- 
nects the  soul  with  Christ,  and  nothing  can  supply  its 
place. 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  connected  with 
the  original  institution  of  baptism ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  statements  subsequently  made  of  a  contrary 
nature,  when  the  passages  are  carefully  weighed,  but 
much  rather  to  confirm  it.  It  is  very  explicitly  confirmed 
by  what  the  apostle  Paul  says  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
as  being  his  special  work  rather  than  baptizing ;  for  as 
an  apostle  it  was  his  more  peculiar  calling  to  lay  the 
foimdation  of  the  church  in  difierent  places ;  to  bring 
men  into  living  acquaintance  and  fellowship  with 
Christ ;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  gospel  is  the  grand 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  for  effecting  this. 
When  it  is  accomplished,  the  administration  of  ordin- 
ances, and  baptism  among  the  rest,  comes  as  a  matter 
of  course.  So  needful  are  these  for  carrying  on  and 
completing  the  work  of  grace  in  the  soul — so  much  are 
they  the  regular  channels  of  grace  to  the  soul,  that 
salvation  is  often  expressly  connected  with  them.  Thus 
of  baptism  it  is  said  that  it  saves,  iFe.  iii.  21 ;  he  that  is 
baptized  into  Christ  has  put  on  Christ,  and  those  that 
have  been  buried  with  him  in  baptism  have  also  risen 
with  him  through  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  Oa.  iU. 
37;  Col.  U.  12.  But  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  said  of  the 
icord  that  it  quickens  the  dead ;  that  sinners  are  begot- 
ten by  it  to  God ;  that  it  sanctifies  the  soul  unto  obe- 
dience, Ja.  1. 18;  Jn.  1. 13;  xvU.  17,  Ac;  and  of  prayer,  that  he 
who  asks  in  the  name  of  Christ,  believing,  shall  receive 
whatever  he  may  seek,  Jn.  xri.  23.  In  their  own  place, 
and  in  diverse  ways,  the  ordinances  are  all  available  as 
means — efficient  means,  if  rightly  employed  and  be- 
lievingly  handled ;  but  their  place  is  still  only  instru- 
mental and  subordinate ;  while  the  direct  act  of  the 
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soul  in  resting,  through  the  Spirit,  upon  Chrinty  and 
exercising  the  graces  of  faith  and  love,  rank  above  all 
ordinances,  and  are  themselves  salvation  in  realized 
experience. 

The  Reformed  churches  generally  concur  in  holding 
this  doctrine  of  baptism.  They  regard  it^  when  received 
in  respect  to  its  original  institution  and  doctrinal  char- 
acter, not  as  the  efficient  cause  of  faith  and  spiritual 
life,  but,  like  circumcision,  Ro.  It.,  the  sign  and  seal  of 
these  to  the  believing  participant ;  and  that  both  ways 
— ^buth  as  from  God  to  the  baptized,  pledging  through 
an  established  ordinance  in  his  church  all  the  grace 
connected  with  faith  and  life ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
baptized,  ratifying  as  by  a  solemn  act  of  adhesion  and 
surrender  of  himself  to  God  his  belief  in  the  gospel,  and 
obligation  to  comply  with  its  precepts.  But  for  these 
ends  the  virtue  of  the  ordinance  hangs,  not  on  the  ritual 
administration  (as  Romanists,  and  in  part  also  Luthe- 
rans hold),  but  on  the  working  of  God's  Spirit^  and  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  the  subjects  of  the  ordinance. 

4.  The  eonditiont  of  baptism,  or  the  amount  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  state  of  spiritual  attainment  re* 
quired  of  those  who  were  recognized  as  proper  subjects 
of  the  ordinance,  are  not  fully  and  categorically  exhi- 
bited in  New  Testament  scripture;  they  are  rather 
implied  in  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  and  left  to  be 
inferred  from  attendant  circumstances,  than  formally 
and  distinctly  enunciated.  From  the  connection  be- 
tween John's  baptism  and  that  of  Christ,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  one  merged  into  the  other,  they  could 
not  be  quite  uniform.  But  even  in  John's  case — 
foimded,  as  his  baptism  was,  on  the  call  to  repent,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  sin  renounced  and  forgiven,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  event  immediately  in  pro- 
spect of  the  Lord's  coming — it  is  clear  that^  from  the 
first,  all  who  honestly  approached  to  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, must  have  come  with  a  sincere  confession  of  their 
own  sinfulness,  of  their  desire  to  obtain  remission  on 
account  of  it,  and  of  their  belief  in  the  near  advent  of 
Messiah.  By  and  by  the  indefiniteness  'which  hung 
around  the  latter  point  gave  way  to  more  determinate 
convictions ;  and  even  before  John  quitted  the  field  of 
his  preparatory  working,  the  hope  of  a  coming,  had 
begun  to  be  supplanted  by  the  belief  of  a  present, 
Saviour.  But  as  this  Saviour  did  not  af^ar  in  the 
character  which  men's  anticipations  had  fashioned  to 
themselves,  and  the  faith  even  of  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  his  person  ere  long  met  with  things  fitted 
to  make  it  stagger,  the  process  of  active  proselytism 
was  wisely  suspended  for  a  time,  and  only  when  the 
work  of  Christ  on  earth  was  finished,  and  the  materials 
were  before  the  world  for  arriving  at  a  fuU  and  intelli- 
gent belief  regarding  him,  were  applicants  for  baptism 
required  to  make  formal  confession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  Accordingly,  after  the  ascension,  this 
became  the  more  prominent  point,  both  in  the  apostolic 
preaching,  and  in  the  terms  of  communion  presented 
to  those  who  through  baptism  might  seek  to  enter  into 
fellowship  with  the  Christian  community.  While  that, 
however,  was  the  chief,  it  was  by  no  means  the  only 
point;  from  the  very  nature  of  things  it  could  not 
stand  alone ;  and  to  say,  as  sometimes  has  been  said, 
that  nothing  more  was  expected  or  required  at  baptism 
of  entrants  into  the  Christian  church  of  apostolic  times, 
than  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  is  palpably  to  understate  the  case,  and  to  leave 
out  elements  that  could  not  possibly  be  ignored  by  the 


founders  of  the  church.  What  pains  they  took  to  in- 
struct individual  applicants^  or  into  what  forms  they 
might  require  confessions  of  faith  and  avowals  of  Chris- 
tian experience  to  be  thrown,  we  have  no  proper  means 
of  ascertaining.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  formed  the  sum  of  apostolic 
preaching,  was  in  some  form  implidtiy  or  expressly 
demanded  of  the  applicants  for  baptism.  For,  in  own- 
ing the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  they  were  necessarily  un- 
derstood to  own  it  as  taught  by  the  apostles— owned, 
therefore,  that  this  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  the  living 
God ;  that  through  his  death  and  resurrection  he  had 
become  the  Redeemer  of  a  lost  world ;  that  he  had  ob- 
tained for  as  many  as  believe  upon  his  name  remission 
of  sin,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  their 
souls  after  the  image  of  God,  the  sure  hope  of  eternal 
life ;  and  that  they  as  sinners  accepted  of  the  offer  of 
this  Saviour,  and  resolved  to  give  themselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. The  whole  tenor  of  the  i^x^toUc  teaching,  and  the 
occasional  notices  furnished  of  their  proceedings,  seem 
plainly  to  indicate,  that  they  looked  for  such  a  profes- 
sion of  doctrinal  belief  and  Christian  practice  from 
those  who  sought  admission  into  the  church ;  and  the 
cases  first  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  then  of  Simon  the 
sorcerer,  show  that  the  repentance  of  sin,  and  adherence 
to  Jesus  for  deliverance  from  its  guilt  and  power, 
formed  essential  elements,  in  their  view,  of  a  right  pre- 
paration for  the  initiatory  ordinance.  Such  as  failed 
in  these  respects  were  treated  as  unwarranted  intruders 
within  the  Christian  fold ;  and  hence  the  sincere  recep- 
tion of  baptism  is  regarded  by  the  apostie  Peter  as 
necessarily  carrying  along  with  it  "  the  answer  of  a 
good  oonsdenoe" — a  conscience  purged  through  right 
views  of  sin,  and  faith  in  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Saviour,  iiviitsi. 

Whether  the  conditions  of  Christian  baptism  in  the 
apostolic  age  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  necessitate  the 
re-baptizing  of  those  who  had  submitted  to  John's  bap- 
tism, may  be  left  among  the  points  respecting  whidi 
our  information  is  too  partial  and  defective  for  an  ex- 
plicit deliverance.  We  read  only  of  one  occasion  on 
which  persons  who  had  participated  in  John's  baptism 
are  expressly  said  to  have  had  the  Christian  ordinance 
administered  to  them ;  namely,  the  case  of  the  twelve 
disciples  whom  Paul  fell  in  with  at  Ephesus,  proba- 
bly about  the  year  59,  Ac.  zU.  i-r.  The  case  of  those 
persons^  however,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  subjects  of  John's  baptism. 
For  full  five  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ  they  had  yet  come  to  no  definite  views  of  him, 
nor  had  even  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  were 
any  Holy  Ghost — although  John  himself  expressly 
made  mention  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  what 
mig^t  surely  be  looked  for  by  aU  who  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel.  They  seem  to  have  been  much 
in  the  condition  of  persons  who  had  yet  to  learn 
the  principles  of  the  gospel — ^who  had  shared,  indeed,  | 
at  an  earlier  period  in  the  excitement  and  the  hopes 
raised  by  the  Baptist^  and  professed  themselves  to  be 
his  disciples — but  had  afterwards  sunk  back,  and  given 
themselves  little  or  no  further  concern  about  the  matter. 
We  ought  not  to  judge  by  such  a  case  of  what  might 
have  been  deemed  proper  in  respect  to  those  who 
lived  amid  the  scenes  of  gospel  history,  and  who,  after  ■ 
submitting  to  the  baptism  of  John,  and  accredited  the 
prospect  of  an  immediately  approaching  Saviour,  had 
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cordially  embraced  Jesus  as  that  Saviour,  and  entered 
into  the  hope  of  his  salvation.  In  that  condition  were 
the  twelve  apoetles,  the  whole  hundred  and  twenty  in 
the  upper  diamber  at  Jerusalem,  and  doubtless  many 
more  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  passed 
through  substantially  the  same  experience  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  course.  The  faith  of  such  persons  had 
developed,  their  knowledge  had  ripened,  their  views  in 
many  respects  had  become  more  dear  and  enlightened: 
but  there  had  been  no  radical  change  in  their  senti- 
ments; they  but  acted  out  the  profession  they  had 
already  made,  and  entered  on  the  heritage  of  blessing 
pledged  to  them  in  the  baptism  they  had  received;  they 
needed  only  the  internal  baptism  of  the  Spirit;  and 
when  this  came,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
should  have  been  again  baptized  with  water.  But  be- 
tween the  case  of  such  persons  and  those  mentioned 
in  the  Acts,  eh.xix,  there  may  have  been  many  of  a 
less  marked  description  either  way;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  mode  of  treatment  as  to  baptism 
correspondingly  differed.  (See  also  on  what  is  implied 
in  knowing  only  John's  baptism,  under  Apollos.) 

5.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  adminittering  baptiam 
in  apostolic  times,  whether  by  immersion  only,  if  by 
immersion,  whether  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body,  or 
more  specially  of  the  head,  or  whether  again  by  acts  that 
might  more  properly  be  denominated  washing  or  sprink- 
ling— these  points,  it  is  well  known,  have  formed  the 
subject  of  keen  discussion,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  still. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
sentences  any  fresh  light  can  be  shed  upon  the  subject, 
or  even  the  materials  supplied  of  a  comprehensive  view 
of  its  merits,  and  a  fully  informed  judgment.  Our 
conviction  is,  that  Christ  and  his  disciples  did  not  seek 
to  bind  the  church  to  any  precise  form,  and  that  the 
language  employed  is  hence  of  a  somewhat  general 
and  variable  description.  The  expression  used  by  the 
evangelist  Matthew  is  "baptized  in  water,"  or  "in  the 
river  Jordan,"  ch.ULfl,ii;  but  St.  Luke  uses  the  dative, 
"baptized  with  water,"  ch.iU.i6;  and  neither  form  of 
expression  is  such  as  to  denote,  by  any  sort  of  necessity, 
corporeal  immersion,  unless  the  word  baptize  did  of 
itself  involve  this  idea.  So  it  has  often  been  attempted 
to  be  proved,  but  without  success.  The  case  of  Judith 
in  the  Apocrypha,  ch.  xiL  y,  who  is  represented  as  going 
out  every  night  into  the  valley  of  Bethulia  and  baptiz- 
ing herself  in  the  camp  at  the  fountain  of  water;  the 
reference  in  Sirach  xxxiv.  25  to  the  case  of  one  being 
baptized  from  a  dead  body,  and  again  defiling  himself 
by  a  firesh  touch  of  the  corpse;  the  mention  in  He.  ix. 
10  of  "divers  baptisms"  under  the  law,  are  all  at  vari- 
ance with  the  notion  of  immersion  being  inseparable 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  it  is  incredible 
that  Judith  could  have  been  in  the  habit  of  practising 
proper  immersion  at  a  fountain  in  the  open  camp;  it  is 
certain  that  cleansing  from  the  defilement  contracted 
by  touching  a  dead  body  consisted  mainly  in  being 
sprinkled  with  water,  having  in  it  the  ashes  of  the  red 
heifer;  and  the  purifications  under  the  law,  described 
as  "  divers  baptisms,"  had  chiefly  to  do  with  rinsings, 
sprinklings,  and  washings  of  parts  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
garments.  {See  Bathing.)  In  tiie  gospel  history,  also, 
we  have  the  word  baptized  used  both  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  our  Lord,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  stand  with  bodily 
immersion:  the  Pharisees  when  they  came  from  the  mar- 
ket did  not  eat  except  they  baptized  themselves,  Har.  Til.  4, 
and  a  Pharisee  wondered  on  one  occasion  that  our  Lord 


did  not  baptize  himself  before  dinner,  Lu.  zl.  S8.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  entire  bodily 
immersions — such  were  not  common  among  the  Jews 
before  meals,  or  even  as  a  regular  custom,  except  among 
the  Essenes,  and  it  is  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  sense  of 
washing,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  purification  or  cleaii»- 
ing  from  legal  defilement — washing  with  a  view  to  a  kind 
of  sacred  effect.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  vague- 
ness and  variable  use  in  the  principal  word,  and  the 
manner  of  its  application,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  leav- 
ing some  room  for  diversity  of  mode  in  the  Christian 
church.  Hence  the  early  versions  do  not  translate  the 
word,  but  simply  adopt  it.  Nor,  when  one  looks  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  early  times,  and  thinks  of  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  being  baptized  at  a  river  side 
in  open  day,  is  it  possible  to  imderstand  how  it  could 
have  consisted  with  the  general  good,  not  to  say  com- 
mon decency,  that  the  rite  should  have  been  adminis- 
tered by  a  total  immersion.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  in  such  a  matter  some  Uberty  had  not  been  allowed, 
especially  in  a  religion  wherein  the  ceremonial  ele- 
ment holds  so  subordinate  a  place. 

It  confirms  this  view,  that  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  symbolical  import  of  the  ordinance,  respect  is 
usually  had  to  the  cleansing  property  of  water,  and 
which  is  not  ordinarily  associated  with  dipping,  but 
rather  with  washing  or  with  sprinkling  (if  ritual 
usage  is  taken  into  account).  Thus,  the  word  ad- 
dressed by  Ananias  to  Paul  was  "Arise,  and  be  bap- 
tized, and  wash  away  thy  sins;"  and  in  £p.  v.  25,  26, 
it  is  said,  "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himseH 
for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it»  by  the 
washing  of  water,  by  the  word;"  also  in  Tit.  iii.  5,  "  He 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  allusion  in  these  and  some  other  passages  is  to 
I  the  water  in  the  ordinance,  simply  as  an  element  of 
cleansing;  and  if  pains  be  taken  to  keep  that  idea  pro- 
minent, the  great  object  of  its  employment  would  seem 
to  be  served.  There  are  two  passages,  indeed,  in  which 
believers  are  represented  as  being  buried  with  Christ 
in  baptism,  Ro.  t1.3,4;  Coi.ii.iS;  and  it  has  often  been 
alleged  that  this  must  point  to  the  act  of  inmiersion  in 
the  water.  But,  even  in  a  formal  respect  the  resemblance 
is  far  from  being  close;  for  death  is  not  naturally  as- 
sociated with  a  dipping  in  water;  Christ's  burial  placed 
his  body  not  in  water,  nor  in  earth,  but  in  a  rock, 
and  not  by  an  ordinary  act  of  immersion,  but  by  a 
horizontal  elevation.  And  then,  the  image  of  bury- 
ing used  by  the  apostle  is  one  only  of  a  variety  of 
figures  connected  with  baptism.  In  the  passage  of 
Romans  he  introduces  that  also  of  planting — "planted 
in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  and  of  his  resurrection" 
— and  elsewhere  of  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  fiesh  and  putting  on  Christ,  as  of  persons  first  un- 
dressing and  then  dressing  anew.  It  is  not,  in  any  of 
the  passages,  to  the  mode  of  administering  baptism 
that  the  apostle  appears  to  refer,  but  to  the  ipiritu€U 
reality  involved  in  it — ^as  the  fomuJ  act  of  surrender  to 
Christ,  wherein,  by  virtue  of  our  spiritual  union  to  him, 
we  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  death  to  sin,  and  in 
his  resurrection  to  life  and  glory. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  symbolical 
accompaniments  introduced  into  the  administration 
of  the  ordinance  by  the  ritualistic  tendency  of  early 
times — such  as  three-fold  immersion,  putting  on  after 
baptism  of  white  garments,  receiving  milk  and  honey, 
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exorcism,  &c. — and  which,  of  course,  have  found  their 
cherished  resting- place  in  Rome,  have  no  warrant  in 
Scripture.  Most  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
(De  Cor.  §  3)  as  having  akeadj  obtained  a  footing  in 
Africa,  and  are  vindicated  by  him  as  proper  to  be  ob- 
served, on  the  ground  of  traditionary  usage,  though 
destitute  of  scriptural  authority.  Such  things,  when 
they  came  in,  did  not  add  to  the  instructive  significance 
and  real  efficacy  of  baptism ;  they  detracted  from  both 
by  overlaying  with  ceremony  its  simple  import,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  turning  it  into  a  kind  of 
sacred  magic. 

6.  The  question  of  infant,  as  contradistinguished 
from  aduU  baptism,  is  the  only  remaining  point  that 
falls  to  be  noticed,  but  it  is  one  that  calls  for  too 
lengthened  inquiry  to  be  taken  up  here.  Undoubtedly^ 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  of  the  baptism  of 
adults  that  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  most 
directly  and  commonly  treat.  The  command  first  to 
teach  and  then  to  baptize  implies  that  such  were  the 
parties  more  immediately  contemplated,  and  such  the 
order  of  nature  in  the  matter.  Explicit  statements  of 
baptism  being  administered  to  the  infants  of  believers 
are  not  to  be  found:  but  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Lydia 
— "she  was  baptized  and  her  household" — and  of  the 
jailor  at  Philippi — "  and  he  was  baptized  and  all  his 
straightway,"  Ac.  xvi.,  do  naturally  seem  to  imply  an  ad- 
mission of  the  family  as  such,  and  an  admission,  on 
the  ground  of  its  relationship  to  the  head,  to  the 
church  by  baptism.  The  one  follows  so  close  upon 
the  other,  and  seems  to  stand  in  such  immediate  de- 
pendence upon  it,  that  there  scarcely  seems  room  for 
separate  acts  of  conversion.  Then,  the  long- estab- 
lished connection  between  parent  and  child  in  a  cove- 
nant-relationship, and  the  essential  agreement  between 
baptbm  and  circumcision  in  spiritual  import  and  eco- 
nomical design,  come  most  materially  in  support  of 
the  paado- baptist  argument.  But  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  subject  must  have  recourse  to  such  works 
as  Wall  on  Infant  Baptitm,  with  Dr.  Gale's  Reflee- 
iiona;  Carson  on  Baptism;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
Wilson  on  Infant  Baptism,  Dr.  Wardlaw  on  Infant 
Baptism,  Halley  on  Infant  Baptism,  &c. 

Baptism  is  occasionally  used  in  a  tropical  man- 
ner in  Scripture.  It  is  so  in  the  simplest  manner,  or 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  its  primary  meaning,  by 
St.  Paul  in  1  Co.  x.  2,  where  he  represents  the  Israel- 
ites who  left  Egypt  as  having  been  baptized  into  Moses 
in  the  Red  Sca  and  in  the  doud,  which  then  over* 
shadowed  and  protected  them;  meaning,  that  these 
transactions  and  events  held  much  the  same  place,  and 
served  much  the  same  design,  in  respect  to  their  rela- 
tion to  Moses,  that  baptism  now  does  with  believers  in 
their  relation  to  Christ.  In  the  one  case  as  well  as 
the  other,  there  was  a  divinely  appointed  method  of 
initiation,  which  mutually  pledged  the  parties  to  all 
that  followed.  In  a  still  more  distinctly  tropical  man- 
ner our  Lord  uses  the  word,  when  he  says,  "I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished  ?"  La.  xU.  50;  and  again  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  "Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of, 
and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
with?"  Mar. X. 38.  In  both  cases,  the  baptism  spoken  of 
is  plainly  a  synonym  for  the  sufferings  through  which 
our  Lord  was  to  pass,  and  that  not  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  but  as  a  matter  of  choice — with  the  fuU  con- 
sent and  willing  resignation  of  his  soul.   The  reference, 


we  conceive,  is  not  (as  it  is  very  often  put)  to  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  word  baptize,  as  if  Chriist  meant  to 
present  the  idea  of  his  going  to  be  plunged  into  or 
overwhelmed  In  a  sea  of  sorrow  and  afiBiction,*  but 
rather  to  its  secondary  or  acquired  sense  of  a  rite  of 
solenm  initiation,  just  as  in  the  cup  connected  with 
it  the  reference  is  to  the  symbolical  use  made  of 
a  drinking  cup  by  the  prophets  as  a  symbol  of  wrath. 
Through  suffering  even  unto  death  Christ  must  con- 
secrate himself  to  the  Father,  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men,  thereby  at  once  drinking  in  their  behalf  a  cup  of 
wrath  on  account  of  sin,  and  sealing  his  purpose  of  per- 
fect devotion  to  their  eternal  interests.  PubUdy  and 
formally  he  did  then  what  in  spirit  he  had  done  before 
— thoroughly  committed  himself  to  their  cause,  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  demands  of  righteousness  in- 
volved in  its  successful  management. 

BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEIAD,  or  more  properly, 
"those  baptized  for  the  dead,"  is  a  peculiar  expression 
used  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Co.  xv.  29,  in  the  course 
of  his  argumentation  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection. 
The  whole  verse  runs  thus:  "  Else,  what  shall  they  do 
who  are  baptized  for  the  dead  ?  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all, 
why  are  they  aUo  baptized  for  the  deadf '  A  great  variety 
of  interpretations  have  been  proposed  in  explanation  of 
this  peculiar  reference  (which  may  be  seen  in  any  of 
the  more  recent  commentaries),  but  nothing  altogether 
satisfactory  can  yet  be  said  to  have  been  produced. 
In  several  of  the  interpretations,  respect  is  supposed 
to  have  been  had  to  views  and  practices  which  were 
of  much  later  growth  than  the  apostolic  age,  and  which 
could  never,  even  if  they  had  existed,  been  referred  to 
in  this  argumentative  manner  by'^the  apostle.  This 
holds  especially  of  the  notion  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
practice  of  receiving  baptism  vicariously  for  friends 
who  had  died  before  the  rite  had  been  administered  to 
them — a  practice  which,  as  has  been  justly  said, 
"was  never  adopted,  except  by  some  obscure  sects  of 
Gnostics,  who  seem  to  have  founded  their  custom  on 
this  very  passage"  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii.  59). 
The  view  rather  to  be  adopted  is  that  which  was  in 
substance  proposed  by  Clericus  and  Doederlein,  and 
which  contemplates  the  baptized  as  ever  coming  for- 
ward to  fill  up  the  vacancies  created  by  the  deceased; 
so  that  the  one  rush  in,  as  it  were,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  other.  ''The  vacancies  left  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  army,  when  saints  and  martyrs  fall  asleep  in 
Jesus,  are  supplied  by  fresh  recruits,  eager  to  be  bap- 
tized as  they  were,  and  pledged  by  baptism  to  fall  as 
they  fell,  at  the  post  of  duty  and  danger.  It  is  a 
touching  sight  which  the  Lord's  baptized  host  presents 
to  view,  especially  in  troublous  times.  Column  after 
column  advancing  to  the  breach,  as  on  a  forlorn  hope, 
in  the  storming  of  Satan's  citadel  of  worldly  pomp  and 
power,  is  mowed  down  by  the  ruthless  fire  of  persecu- 
tion. But  ever  as  one  line  disappears,  a  new  band  of 
volunteers  starts  up,  candidates  for  the  seal  of  baptism, 
even  though  in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  deadly  strife,  the  seal  of  baptism  is  to 
be  the  earnest  of  tiie  bloody  crown  of  martyrdom" 
(Candlish  on  1  Cor.  xv.)  This  is  well  put— only,  at  the 
time  the  apostle  wrote,  persecution  to  the  extent  of 
martyrdom  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed;  it  had 
as  yet  taken  place  in  but  a  few  isolated  cases.  And  if 
the  idea  is  extended,  so  as  to  take  in  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  ordinary  death  of  believers  (as  was  done, 
indeed,  by  the  original  propounders  of  the  view),  then 
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the  iMytiBms  lefeired  to  must  be  those  also  of  an  ordi- 
nary  kind ;  they  ooustituted  the  Bucoeflsive  additionB  gene- 
rally, which  were  being  made  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nity; and  one  is  at  some  loss  to  understand  why  the 
apostle  should  have  sought  a  support  to  his  argument 
in  so  common  a  connection  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Yet  while  the  view  is  attended  with  such  appa- 
rent embarrassments,  it  seems  upon  the  whole  the  most 
worthy  of  acceptation;  and  our  difficulty  in  entering 
into  tiie  peculiar  aspect  in  which  it  presents  the  bap- 
tism of  believers,  may  possibly  arise  from  our  inability 
to  reaHje  distinctly  tibe  drcumstanoes  in  the  eye  of  the 
apostle  when  he  wrote. 

BAR  [son].  It  is  a  common  member  of  compound 
names,  as  is  also  Ben,  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
Ben,  however,  prevails  in  the  pure  Hebrew  names  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Bar  in  those  of  the  New,  because 
it  is  much  more  in  use  in  the  Ghaldee  and  Sjoiac  lan- 
guages, which  greatly  altered  Hebrew  expression  in 
later  times. 

BARAB^AS.  A  man  engaged  in  sedition,  and 
guilty  of  murder,  whom  Pilate  released  to  the  Jews  at 
the  time  that  he  delivered  Jesus  to  be  crucified.  It 
was  his  practice — ^perhaps  it  had  been  also  the  practice 
of  governors  before  him,  to  please  the  populace  who 
assembled  every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  passover,  by 
giving  a  free  pardon  to  any  prisoner  whom  they  chose 

to  name.  Mat.  xxtIL  16-28;  Mar.xT.  0-15;  LiLXXiii  16-21;  Jn, 
XTiU.  39,  40. 

BAItACHEL  [bless  God.]    See  Elihu. 

BARACHI'AS.    See  Zachariab. 

BA'RAK  [lighting] — probably  the  same  as  Barceis, 
the  surname  of  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar^one  of  the 
judges  who  was  commissioned  by  the  prophetess  Debo- 
rah to  deliver  Israel  from  bondage  to  Jabin  the  Canaanit- 
ish  king  of  Hazor,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  to  which 
tribe  Barak  belonged.  He  utterly  destroyed  Jabin's 
army,  and  the  king  and  his  general  Sisera  perished.  Yet 
the  chief  glory  was  snatched  from  Barak  by  a  woman, 
because  his  weak  faith  would  not  let  him  go  to  the 
work  unless  Deborah  would  go  along  with  him,  Jo.  iv.  v.; 
Pb.  ixxjcUi.  9, 10.  For  the  chronology,  see  the  article 
J  CDGES.     He  is  named  as  an  example  of  faith,  Ho.  xi  32. 

BARBARIAN.  A  woid  often  used  by  us  to  de- 
note a  man  of  cruelty.  But  like  the  word  savage  oc- 
casionally among  ourselves,  it  meant,  among  the  Greeks, 
nothing  worse  than  imcultivated  or  uncivilized ;  and  in 
their  self-esteem  they  applied  this  term  to  all  nations 
except  themselves :  and  the  Romans  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Greeks,  as  they  succeeded  to  their 
sovereignty  and  partook  of  their  cultivation.^  This  is 
its  use  in  the  New  Testament.  All  men  are  either 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  All  Gentiles  or  heathen  nations  may 
sometimes  be  called  Greeks,  i  Co.  i.  22-24;  but  taking 
the  term  in  its  strict  sense,  all  other  nations  are 
then  Barbarians,  Ro.1.14.  Barbarians  in  one  place. 
Col.  ill.  11,  are  distinguished  from  Scythians ;  the  former, 
perhaps,  being  nations  subject  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  Scythians  being  then  a  general  name  for  aU  the 
wild  nations  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire. 

BAR-JE'SUS.    ^Eltmas. 

BAR-JONAa    ScePBTKB. 

BARLEY.  Of  this  well-known  and  widely  difiused 
cereal  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  native  country.  On 
the  top  of  turf-waUs  and  on  thin  soils  there  grows  a 
little  grass  extremely  like  it — ^the  wall- barley  or  mouse- 
barley  ;  but  even  Lamarck  would  havo  found  it  difficult 


to  transmute  this  Hordeum  murinum  into  any  of  the 
cultivated  varieties.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
wheat.  And  joining  the  two  facts  together— firstly, 
that  these  all-important  grains  are  never  found  truly 
wild  or  native ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  a  process  round- 
about, and  far  from  obvious,  by  which  they  are  converted 
into  cakes  and  loaves,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
is  in  a  sense  peculiarly  emphatic  that  "our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven"  has  given  us  our  ''daily  bread."  In  the 
world's  infancy  many  things  lay  ready  to  the  hand  of 
the  new-come  tenant,  and  with  unsophisticated  senses, 
it  would  not  need  much  instruction  to  guide  liim  to  the 
use  of  such  fruits  as  the  pine-apple  or  ripe  orange.  But 
who  gave  the  hint  to  the  first  miller?  Who  taught  the 
first  baker?  How  did  it  occur  to  any  one  to  rub  down 
into  a  powder  the  grains  of  a  coarse  grass,  and  then 
work  this  powder  with  water  into  paste,  and  then 
kindle  a  fire  to  bake  it  into  bread?  Were  not  the  wor- 
shippers of  Ceres  pointing  towards  a  truth,  through  the 
darkness  of  their  idolatry  ?  May  we  not  suppose  that 
the  use  of  com  is  as  ancient  as  the  days  when  man 
still  unfallen  received  his  lesson  direct  from  God  ?  And 
when  he  fell  from  this  blessedness,  and  was  driven  forth 
to  "eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  may  not  the 
exile  have  been  in  mercy  allowed  to  carry  with  him 
into  the  house  of  his  pilgrimage  this  "staff  of  life?" 

Palestine  was  a  "hmd  of  wheat  and  barley,"  Do.  tUI.  8. 
Barley  was  given  to  horses  and  dromedaries,  i  Kl.  iv.  28; 
but  it  was  also  converted  into  bread  for  the  food  of 
man,  £se.  ir.  12.  In  the  multitude  which  surrounded 
the  Saviour  in  the  fields  near  Bethsaida,  the  only  sup- 
plies forthcoming  were  "five  barley- loaves  and  two 
small  fishes,"  .in.  ri.  9.  But,  if  we  may  take  as  a  cri- 
terion the  expression,  "A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny, 
and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny,"  Re.  tI.  6,  the 
relative  value  of  wheat  was  threefold  greater.  There 
was  the  same  preference  for  wheat  in  other  lands. 
AmongBt  the  Romans  barley  was  the  food  of  horses  ; 
and  each  cavalry- soldier  was  allowed  a  certain  sum  by 
way  of  barley-money — "<p«  hordearium."  It  was  a 
punishment  to  substitute  barley  for  the  usual  rations  of 
the  men.  Thus,  when  some  of  his  cohorts  had  lost 
their  standards,  Claudius  MarceUus  ordered  them  to  be 
reduced  to  barley  (livy,  xxvii.  13).  The  same  prefer- 
ence of  wheaten  bread  manifests  itself  in  almost  every 
country  which  permits  the  choice,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  sweetne^  of  barley. 

One  great  recommendation  of  barley  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  ripens.  Even  in  Norway,  with  the  help 
of  the  long  midsummer  sunshine,  it  is  said  that  some- 
times less  than  two  months  intervenes  between  reaping 
and  seed-time.  The  consequence  is  that  in  some  coun- 
tries, such  as  Spain,  they  are  able  to  procure  two  crops 
in  one  season.  Some  of  their  barley  the  Jews  sowed  or 
planted  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  rains,  October  or 
November,  and  some  as  soon  as  the  depth  of  winter 
was  past,  so  that  the  crop  was  ripe  about  the  time  of 
the  passover,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  at  Easter. 
Under  date,  Jime  5,  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  Messrs. 
Bonar  and  M^Cheyne  foimd  "all  the  operations  of  har- 
vest going  on  at  the  same  time.  Some  were  cutting 
down  the  barley  with  a  reaping-hook  not  unlike  our 
own,  but  all  of  iron,  and  longer  in  the  handle  and 
smaller  in  the  hook.  Others  were  gathering  what  was 
cut  down  into  sheaves.  Many  were  gleaning,  and  some 
were  employed  in  carrying  home  what  had  been  cut 
down  and  gathered.     We  met  four  camels  heavily  laden 
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with  ripe  sheaveB,  each  camel  having  bells  of  a  di£fereiit 
note  suspended  from  its  neok,  which  sounded  cheerfully 
as  they  moved  slowly  on.  Perhi^w  these  bells  may  be 
a  remnant  of  the  'joy  in  harvest/  .  .  .  The  barley 
on  the  phun  seemed  good,  but  the  crop  amazingly  thin, 
and  the  rank  weeds  so  abundant^  that  asses  and  other 
cattle  were  feeding  on  the  part  of  the  field  that  had 
been  newly  cut." — {Narrative,  ch.  ii.)  Amongst  a  rural 
population  agricultural  processes  and  the  different  stages 
of  husbandry  furnish  a  natural  calendar,  and  "  barley- 
harvest"  was  a  great  land-mark  in  the  year  of  the  Jew- 
ish farmer ;  and  when  such  a  man  read  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative that  Saul's  seven  sons  were  put  to  death  "in  the 
beginning  of  barley-harvest,"  and  that  Rizpah  watched 
over  their  bodies  "from  the  beginning  of  harvest  imtil 
water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven,"  2  Sa.  xxi  9, 10 
— that  is,  until  the  commencement  of  the  autumnal 
rains,  the  same  idea  was  suggested  to  him  as  would  be 
to  us  were  we  told  that  the  poor  mother  kept  her  weaiy 
post  from  May  till  September.  [j.  h.] 

BAK'NABAS  [son  of  prophecy  or  of  consoUUwti], 
It  was  the  surname  given  by  the  apostles  to  a  Levite 
named  Joses — or  Joseph,  as  there  is  good  authority  for 
reading — whose  family  had  settled  in  Cyprus.  This 
surname  might  be  naturally  translated  the  "son  of  pro- 
phecy," and  we  know  that  he  was  a  prophet  or  inspired 
teacher  in  the  church,  Ac.  zUi.  1.  But  it  is  rendered  by 
Luke  the  "son  of  consolation,"  Ac.  17.36;  for  indeed  this 
was  the  great  object  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  console 
and  support  believers  with  that  sure  word  which  is  a 
light  to  them  in  this  dark  world,  2  Pe.  L 10.  That  passage 
in  Acts  gives  evidence  that  he  was  a  comfort  to  the 
church  in  his  deeds  as  well  as  by  his  words ;  for  in  the 
difficulties  of  the  infant  church  he  was  found  among 
those  who  had  land  and  sold  it,  and  laid  the  price  at 
the  apostles'  feet,  leaving  himself  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  the  laboiu*  of  his  own  hands,  iCo.lx.e.  He 
was  honoured  by  God  to  have  such  discerning  of  spirits 
and  largeness  of  heart  as  to  acknowledge  the  persecutor 
Saul  of  Tarsus  for  a  brother  in  the  Lord,  at  a  time  when 
no  other  believer  in  Jerusalem  was  willing  to  confide  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  he  introduced  him 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  in  that  city,  Ao.  iz.  27. 
He  again  was  honoux^^d  to  be  sent  forth  from  that 
mother  church  to  Antioch,  to  superintend  the  work 
there,  amid  the  difficult  questions  which  were  certain  to 
arise  at  the  time  when  the  Gentiles  were  being  first 
admitted  on  equal  terms  with  the  Jews  to  the  privileges 
of  the  gospel ;  and  there  he  laboured  for  a  year  with 
great  success,  assisted  by  his  friend  Saul,  whom  he  had 
searched  out^)n  purpose,  Ac.  xl.  22-20.  And  it  is  in  re- 
ference to  his  work  on  that  occasion  that  the  testimony 
is  borne  in  the  Word  of  God,  in  which  there  is  little  of 
panegyric  pronounced  over  human  instruments,  "for  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith."  The  ascertained  facts  of  his  subsequent  history 
are  almost  inseparable  from  the  life  of  Saul,  who  is  best 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  They 
were  sent  up  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  with  contri- 
butions for  the  poor  saints  there.  They  came  back  to 
Antioch  bringing  with  them  Barnabas'  sister's  son, 
John,  who  had  the  siuname  of  Mark.  They  were  set 
apart  by  the  express  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
be  missionaries,  and  they  went  together  on  the  first  of 
Paul's  great  journeys.  Hence,  probably,  the  name 
"  apostles,"  namely,  of  the  church,  her  special  delegates, 
is  applied  to  both  of  them,  Ac  xir.  u;  and  it  is  not  to  be 


understood  ae  countenancing  the  idea  that  Baniabas 
was  reckoned  to  be  on  a  footing  as  to  office  with  the 
twelve,  who  were  the  Lord's  apostles,  and  with  whom 
Paul  was  associated  only  by  an  immediate  designation 
from  Heaven,  Oa.  1 1,17.  Yet  Barnabas  and  Paul  were 
together  sent  up  from  the  church  at  Antioch  to  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  recognized  as  the  leaders 
in  evangelistic  work  among  the  heathen,  by  the  three 
prominent  apostles,  at  a  time  when  they  reckoned  it 
their  duty  to  concentrate  their  own  labours  upon  the 
drcumoision,  Qa.  11  9;  Ac  XT. 

When  an  unhappy  difference,  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  his  nephew  Mark,  separated  Barnabas  from 
Paul,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  beginning  a  second 
journey  together,  he  departed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  had 
preached  in  the  course  of  their  earlier  mission,  Ac.  xt.S9. 
It  is  an  old  tradition  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  this 
his  native  island ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
at  least  called  to  his  rest  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  For  while  Paul  afterwards  wrote  of  him  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  their  "sharp  contention"  was 
soon  forgotten,  there  is  no  further  account  of  hb  labours, 
and  but  one  allusion  to  them,  1  Co.  ix.  6;  while  we  find  his 
nephew  Mark  attending  upon  Paul  in  such  a  way  as  he 
would  have  been  less  likely  to  do  so  long  as  Barnabas 
lived,  and  had  a  first  claim  to  his  services.  Col.  w.  e.  There 
is  a  writing  extant  which  is  called  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas, and  which  many  have  attributed  to  him.  But  its 
superficial  handling  of  divine  truth,  and  its  mistakes 
about  the  Jewish  history  and  worship,  into  which  the 
Levite  Barnabas  could  not  have  fallen,  have  led  the 
best  critics  to  reckon  it  a  forgery.  [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

BAR'SABAS.    See  Joseph  and  Judas. 

BABTHaiiOMEW  [the  «an  of  Tholomew,  or,  aa 
the  word  might  equally  be  written,  son  of  Talmaif  a 
name  which  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament].  Bartho- 
lomew was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  same  as  Nathimael,  because  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  mention  Bartholomew,  but  never 
Nathanael ;  while  John  mentions  Nathanael,  but  never 
Bartholomew.  In  agreement  with  this,  John  repre- 
sents Philip  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Nathanael ;  and 
in  the  lists  of  the  other  three  evangelists  Philip  and 
Bartholomew  are  invariably  placed  together,  Mat.x.S; 
Mar.  iu.  18;  Lil  tI.  14;  eomp.  Ao.  L 13.  In  this  case  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  from  his  father  the  name  Bar- 
tholomew was  given  to  Nathanael,  as  Peter  bore  the 
name  Bar- jonas,  and  Joses  (or  Joseph,  as  others  read) 
that  of  Barnabas.  We  have  nothing  special  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  was  brought  with  difficulty  by 
Philip  to  regard  Jesus  as  the  promised  Saviour,  while 
yet  our  Lord  bore  that  high  testimony  to  him,  "  Behold 
an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile! "  Jn.i.4&,4ko. 
After  the  resurrection  he  was  one  of  the  seven  to  whom 
our  Lord  revealed  himself  at  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
Jn.  xxi.  2;  and  he  is  there  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Cana 
of  Galilee.  There  are  traditions  of  his  going  to  India  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  canying  thither  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  written  in  Hebrew,  as  also  of  his  suffering 
martyrdom  by  crucifixion  in  Armenia  or  in  Cilida. 
But  these  reports  must  be  received  with  more  or  less  of 
doubt :  and  in  fact  India  is  used  by  ancient  writers  in 
a  loose  way  to  represent  some  distant  eastern  region  of 
which  they  were  very  ignorant.  [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

BARTIM^US  [son  of  Timmisl  the  blind  b^erg^r 
who  was  cured  by  our  Lord  as  he  went  out  of  Jeridio, 
liar.  X.  46.  The  narrative  suggests  that  he  was  persevering 
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and  unwavering  in  his  faiih;  and  this  beoomes  the 
more  obvious  if  we  connect  it  with  the  account  in 
Luke^  in  such  a  way  as  to  infer  that  he  had  made  a|> 
plication  fiist  of  all  as  Jesus  was  entering  the  city, 
La.xviu.ss,  which  must  have  been  a  day  before,  Lu.  xix.5. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  these  evangelists  should  single 
out  this  remarkable  character  and  pass  another  unnoticed 
who  was  healed  along  with  him,  Mat  xx  ao. 

BA'RnCH  [bUased],  a  scribe,  and  a  trusty  friend  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  He  was  the  son  of  Neriah,  and 
grandson  of  Maaseiah,  and  therefore  was  probably  a 
brother  of  the  Jewish  nobleman  Seraiah,  to  whom 
Jeremiah  intrusted  the  reading  of  his  great  prophecy 
%gainst  Babylon,  Je.  xxxil.  12;  IL  69,  &c.  Jeremiah  employed 
Baruch  as  his  secretary  to  write  out  his  prophecies 
against  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  and  (as  he  was 
imqself  shut  up  in  prison)  to  read  them  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people,  ch.  xxxvi.  i-S;  a  task  which  Baruch  again 
discharged,  ver.o,te.,  in  very  difficult  circumstances, 
for  king  Jehoiakim  cut  the  roU  of  the  writing  to  pieces 
with  his  penknife,  and  burned  it  in  the  fire ;  and  he  also 
searched  for  the  prophet  and  his  friend  to  put  them  to 
death,  but  the  Lord  hid  them.  Once  more  Baruch  was 
honoured  to  use  his  pen  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet, 
to  write  out  a  more  complete  set  of  predictions,  to  some 
considerable  extent  probably  the  same  as  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  now  found  in  the  Bible.  For  liis  faithful 
services,  Baruch  received  a  promise  from  the  Lord,  that 
his  life  should  be  spared  amid  all  the  calamities  wliich 
were  coming  on  his  nation,  Je-xir.  When  Jeremiah 
bought  the  field  which  belonged  to  his  uncle  at  Ana- 
thoth,  in  the  year  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
Baruch  was  the  person  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  papers 
connected  with  the  transaction,  Je.xxxii.  12,13.  The 
latest  matter  recorded  about  him  is,  that  he  was  still 
faithful  to  the  prophet,  and  shared  in  the  contempt  and 
ill-usage  heaped  upon  him  by  the  remnant  of  Jews  who 
fled  into  Egypt,  Jo.xllU.3,a.  There  is  a  small  book  in 
the  Apocrypha  ascribed  to  Baruch,  but  the  evidence  of 
its  later  composition,  and  its  mistakes,  are  fatal  to  its 
reputation.  [o.  c.  m.  d.] 

BARZIL'LAI  [made  of  ir(m],  an  aged  Gileadite,  a 
man  of  great  wealth,  who  took  a  principal  part  in  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  king  David  during  all  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  The  king  would  gladly 
have  taken  him  to  Jerusalem  on  his  own  return, 
but  Barzillai  steadily  refused,  on  account  of  age  and 
frailty.  His  son  Chimham  however  was  taken  instead, 
2SaL  xTiL  27;  xix.  31-40.  And  other  SOUS  seem  to  have  after- 
wards been  taken  to  court,  and  to  have  been  all  of  them 
recommended  particularly  to  the  favour  of  Solomon  by 
David  in  his  dying  instructions,  1  Ki.  ii.  7. 

BA'SHAN  [meaning  uncertain,  perhaps  soft  rich 
aoH]t  is  the  name  in  Scripture  for  a  singularly  rich 
tract  of  country  l^ing  beyond  the  Jordan,  between 
Mount  Hermon  and  the  land  of  Gilead.  These  two 
regions,  Bashan  and  Gilead,  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  tribes  that  desired  to  continue  the  pastoral  life  to 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  accustomed ; 
Gilead  being  divided  between  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
Bashan  being  given  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
No.  xxxii.  1-33.  Modem  travellers  speak  with  enthusiasm 
and  delight  of  its  forests,  in  which  oaks  abound,  worthy 
to  be  set  alongside  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  Ir.  il.  13; 
Eze.  xxrU.  6;  Zoe.  xi.  2;  and  of  the  herds  of  bulls  of  Bashan 
in  noble  pasture  ground,  Ps.xxii.  12;  Am.  ir.i;  MLviiu. 
Bashan  had  been  the  kingdom  of  the  Canaanitc  giant 
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Og,  whom  Moses  destroyed,  Na.  xxi.  33;  and  one  district 
of  the  country,  Argob,  had  at  that  time  sixty  fenced 
cities,  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  unwalled 
towns  a  great  many,  De.  ill.  4,  &.  These  were  standing  or 
restored  in  Solomon's  days,  1  Ki.  It.  is;  and  to  this  day 
there  are  many  points  from  which  the  traveller  can  look 
and  see  the  remains  of  more  than  half  that  number. 

There  are  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  geography  of 
Bashan,  owing  to  its  situation  in  a  wild  and  unexplored 
region,  to  this  hour  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  or 
around  Palestine,  and  pronounced  to  be  tiie  same  in 
their  day  by  Strabo  and  Josephus.  In  the  present 
century  a  vast  impulse  was  given  to  discovery  by  the 
enterprises  of  Burckhardt,  who  lived  among  the  Arabs 
as  if  he  were  a  native,  and  made  his  way  to  many 
places  which  had  been  inaccessible  to  his  predecessors, 
and  who  penetrated  in  this  direction  as  far  as  Salcah, 
the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  Bashan,  see  De.  iU.  10,  now 
called  Sulkhad,  an^  to  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  year  1857  an  adventurous  and  successful 
English  traveller,  Mr.  Cyril  C.  Graham,  passed  even 
further  to  the  east  of  the  Jebel  HaurAn,  across  a  desert 
plain,  thickly  covered  with  black  volcanic  stones,  hence 
named  El  Hdrrafi,  that  is,  ''  a  region  covered  with  black 
burning  stones,"  and  to  the  Safah.  "The  Saf &h  is  a 
great  natiu^l  fortress,  thickly  covered  with  huge  shat- 
tered masses  of  basalt,  the  paths  through  which  are 
tortuous  fissures,  known  only  to  the  wild  race  who 
inhabit  it.  In  the  interior  is  a  range  of  volcanic  ttU, 
on  the  east  side  of  which  are  several  ruined  towns  and 
villages.  By  whom  were  they  built,  and  when  were 
they  inhabited  ?  The  desert  tribes  who  have  had  un- 
disputed possession  for  at  least  1200  years  are  not  given 
to  architecturo,  and  never  were It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  sway  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
ever  extended  so  far  into  the  desert,  or  at  least  was 
ever  so  secure  as  to  give  encouragement  to  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies  and  the  building  of  towns.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  more  of  the  character  and  style 
of  these  ruins,  which  appear  to  resemble  those  struc- 
tures of  a  primitive  age  still  found  amid  the  mountains 
of  Bashan.'*  "TheSaf&h  resembles  an  island  rising 
up  out  of  the  flat  plain,  and  the  rock  of  which  the 
whole  surface  is  formed  looks  like  molten  metal.  Huge 
fissures  and  seams  run  through  it,  rendering  access  to 

the  interior  almost  impossible The  whole 

western  side  is  swept  by  the  Harrah,  and  is  uninhabi- 
table ;  we  therefore  skirt  the  eastern  side,  and  in  about 
an  hour  come  upon  traces  of  an  ancient  road,  with 
stones  at  regular  intervals,  inscribed  with  regular 
characters  resembling  the  Sinaitic.  These  continue  imtil 
we  reach  the  ruins  of  a  town,  wholly  built  of  white 
stones,  and  thus  contrasting  strangely  with  the  black 

strata  of  the  Saf&h  and  the  adjoining  plain 

The  style  of  arohitecture  resembles  that  of  the  ancient 
cities  in  the  Hauran,  stone  roofs,  stone  doors,  and 
massive  stone  walls.  No  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
but  there  are  fragments  of  rude  sculptures  apparentiy 
of  a  very  early  age." — (Murray's  Handbook,  by  Porter, 
p.  Ixii.  Ixiii.,  519.)  In  another  neighbouring  place 
Mr.  Graham  found  himdreds  of  inscriptions,  again 
in  a  character  resembling  the  Sinaitic,  and  accompanied, 
as  in  the  Sinai  peninsula,  with  rude  figures  of  camels, 
deer,  asses,  tigers,  and  horsemen.  All  this  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Bathanyeh,  the  classical  Batanaa,  or  Bashan 
proper. 

Between  Damascus  and  this  outermost  region  which 
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is  beside  Jebel  Haur&n  lies  the  country  of  the  L^ah, 
answering  to  the  ancient  province  of  Trachohitib, 
a  region  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  great  cities,  de- 
Hcribed  by  Burckhardt  and  others,  corresponding  in 
their  massive  rocky  strength,  and  their  adjuncts  of 
caverns,  to  the  description  which  Josephus  has  given  of 
them  as  excessively  difficult  of  access,  and  affording 
commodious  shelter  to  their  lawless  inhabitants  {ArUui. 
XV.  10,  1).  In  this  country  lie  the  very  ancient  cities 
of  Edrei  and  Kenath,  now  Edhraa  and  KunawAt ;  the 
country  of  Aboob,  De.  Hi.  13, 14,  is  almost  certainly  this 
very  region.  South  of  the  Lejah,  Trachonitis,  or  Argob, 
and  west  of  Batansa  or  Bashan  proper,  lies  the  rich 
plain  of  the  Hauban,  strictly  so  called,  a  name  preserved 
unaltered  from  the  times  of  Ezekiel,  ch.  xWiL  le,  but  also 
named  at  present  En-NuJcrah,  "  the  plain,"  the  most 
fertile  region  in  Syria  according  to  competent  judges, 
and  said  to  be  filled  with  deserted  villages  and  towns, 
the  most  familiar  of  which  to  us,  fs  being  named  in 
Scripture,  are  the  northern  Bozrah,  now  Busrah,  and 
Bbthoamdl,  now  Um-el- Jemal.  West  of  HaurAn,  to- 
wards the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Lake  of 
Merom,  lies  the  better  known  province  of  Jauidn,  the 
classical  Oaulanitis,  and  the  region  in  which  the  city  of 
refuge  GrOLAX  must  have  stood ;  northward  of  JauUn 
and  Haur^n  lies  JedUr,  the  IturaBa  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  classics,  the  country  of  Jetur  the  son 
of  Ishmael. 

These  several  provinces,  Bashan  proper,  Haur&n, 
Argob,  and  Grolan,  possibly  Jetur  in  addition,  seem  to 
have  composed  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  that  of  the 
giant  Og.  But  the  geographical  term  Bashan  might 
be  taken  either  in  a  wider  sense,  as  the  kingdom,  in 
which  sense  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  country  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan ;  or  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  province  of  Bashan,  the  most  distant  and 
outlying  part  of  the  country,  just  as  HauriLn  is  used  at 
this  day  both  in  a  wider  and  in  a  stricter  sense.  From 
inattention  to  this  distinction  it  is  alleged  that  there 
has  been  much  confusion  in  the  descriptions  and  maps, 
from  the  time  of  Eusebius  downward.  In  the  New 
Testament,  as  might  be  expected,  we  do  not  meet  with 
Bashan  in  the  sense  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  passed 
away  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before ;  and  the  pro- 
vince  of  Bashan  lay  out  too  far  to  the  east  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  our  Lord :  so  that  the  name  Bashan 
does  not  appear  at  all  in  this  portion  of  Scripture. 

[The  fullest  and  most  accurate  account  of  all  geographical 
matten  connected  with  Baahan  miut  at  present  be  looked  for  in 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter's  Five  Tears  in  Danuueua.  A  shorter 
statement  is  given  by  the  author  himself,  in  his  Handbook  for 
TravfUtrg  in  S^ria  and  PalegtUu.  Mr.  Graham  has  given  some 
account  of  his  own  discoveries  and  observations,  in  the  Cambridge 
Staayg  for  1 858.  ]  [o.  c.  m.  d.  ] 

BA'SHAN-HAVOTH-JAm.    See  Havoth-Jair. 

BASH'EMATH,  or  BASMATH  [fiweet-tmelling]. 
1.  A  daughter  of  Elonthe  Hittite,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Esau,  Oe.  xx?i.  34.  2.  A  daughter  of  Ishmael, 
who  also  became  a  wife  of  Esau,  the  third  he  is  said  to 
have  taken,  Ge.  xxviii.  O;  xxxvi.  3.  It  is  only  in  the  last  of 
these  two  passages  that  she  bears  the  name  of  Bashe- 
math;  in  the  former  she  is  called  Mahalath.  All  Esau's 
wives  appear  to  have  received  new  names  on  being 
married,  probably  with  the  view  of  becoming  more  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  their  kindred ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  was  permitted  to  choose, 
or  obliged  to  accept  of  the  maiden  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Elon.     (See  under  Aholibamah.)     3.  A  daughter 


of  Solomon,  who  became  married  to  one  of  his  officers, 
lKi.iv.16. 

BASKETS  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  no 
less  than  fovtr  or  even  six  words  in  the  Old  Testament 
being  so  rendered,  and  three  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  commonest  word  in  the  Old  Testament  is  sail,  a 
word  derived  from  a  root  expressing  flexibility,  and 
referring  no  doubt  to  the  materials  of  which  a  basket 
is  usually  constructed.  This  word  is  used  of  the  bas- 
kets with  bread  on  the  head  of  Pharaoh's  butler,  Oe.  xi. 
ie,&a,  in  our  version  "  white  baskets,"  and  in  the  mar- 
gin, ''full  of  holes,''  renderings  not  destitute  of  autho- 
rity, but  now  generally  given  up  for  "  baskets  of  white 
bread ;"  of  a  basket  with  the  flesh  of  Gideon's  present 
or  offering,  Jn.  vi.  19;  and  of  a  basket  with  the  bread  for 
the  meat-offerings  brought  before  the  altar  at  the  taber- 
nacle, Ex.  xxix.  3, 4c.;  Lo.  vlli.  2,  Ac,;  Ntt.  vl.  16,  Ac.  A  dosely 
connected  form  is  galsillahy  a  grape-gatherer's  basket, 
Je.  vl.  9.  A  word  which  appears  entirely  different  in  form, 
but  which  Gesenius  reckons  to  be  distantly  connected 
with  sail,  is  t^n^,  occurring  only  in  two  chapters  in 
Deuteronomy ;  in  ch.  xxvi.  2,  4,  of  the  basket  in  which 
the  first-fruits  were  brought  before  the  Lord ;  and  in 
ch.  xxviii.  5,  17,  of  the  basket  in  which  the  harvest  or 
household  stores  may  have  been  kept.  Another  word 
still,  occurring  under  the  two  cognate  forms  of  diid  and 
dMaiy  is  used  of  the  two  symbolical  baskets  of  figs 
which  Jeremiah  saw  before  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
ch.  xxiv.  1, 2,  probably  with  allusion  to  the  first-fruits  in 
De.  xxvi.  2  ,*  so  that  the  first  three  words  have  been  all 
employed  in  reference  to  religious  services.  It  is  the 
same  word  dM  which  is  used  to  describe  the  vessel 
which  carried  the  heads  of  Ahab's  sons  to  Jehu,  2  Ki. 
X.  7;  and  also  the  vessel  used  by  the  Israelitish  bondmen 
in  Egypt,  Ps. ixxxi. e, translated  "pots"  in  our  version, 
though  now  commonly  identified  with  the  baskets  in 
which  clay  was  carried  for  bricks.  But  in  both  these 
instances  "pots"  is  a  legitimate  translation,  as  this  is 
the  common  meaning  of  the  word.  The  last  word  for 
basket  is  c/^,  "a  basket  of  summer  fruit,"  Am.vUi.i; 
used  in  the  other  passage  where  it  occurs  for  a  bird- 
cage or  bird- trap.  Gesenius  conjectures  that  it  might 
be  a  basket  with  a  lid  coming  down  and  covering  in 
what  it  contained. 

There  are  two  different  words  which  are  kept  care- 
fully distinct  in  the  original,  but  are  indiscriminately 
rendered  "baskets"  filled  with  the  fragments  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  with  which,  on  two  occasions,  Jesus 
fed  the  multitudes,  Matxlv.  20;  xv.  37;  xvi.  »,10;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  them  with  particular  kinds  of  bas- 
kets at  the  present  day.  The  one  used  in  the  account 
of  the  four  thousand  being  fed,  is  used  also  in  describ- 
ing the  escape  of  Paul  from  Damascus,  Ac.  ix.  2&,  though 
he  himself  employs  another  word,  s  Co.  xl.  S3.  The  bas- 
kets in  use  now  in  eastern  countries  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  which  are  found  represented  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.  In  shape,  and  material,  and 
workmanship,  they  are  often  the  same  as  our  own ;  or 
when  different,  are  yet  not  at  all  inferior,     [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

BASTARDS  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord  to  the  tenth  generation,  as  Ammo- 
nites and  Moabites  also  were,  De.  xxiil.2, 3.  Jephthah, 
however,  was  the  son  of  a  strange  woman,  and  had 
been  driven  out  by  the  legitunate  offiipring ;  yet  he  was 
called  by  God  to  be  the  judge  of  his  people  Israel, 
Ju.  xl.  1, 2.  The  Lord  threatened  that  a  bastard  should 
dwell  in  Ashdod  at  the  time   that  the  pride  of  the 
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PhilistineB  should  be  cut  off,  Zee.  ix.  6.  But  in  Deutero- 
nomy and  Zechariah  the  word  is  peculiar,  and  is 
reckoned  by  some  to  mean  the  offspring  of  an  inces- 
tuous union.     The  word  itself  is  mamzer  (-iTCO);  &nd 

only  occurs  in  the  two  passages  referred  to.  It  is  of 
uncertain  etymology,  and  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
interpreters  differ  in  regard  to  its  precise  meaning.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  rabbinical  authorities,  in 
epurlier  as  well  as  recent  times,  understand  it  not  of 
persons  simply  bom  out  of  wedlock,  but  of  the  off- 
Hpring  of  incestuous  connections,  or  of  matrimonial  alii- 
anoes  that  were  forbidden  as  altogether  improper.  It 
does  not  appear  that  bastards,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
were  regarded  as  the  proper  subjects  of  the  prohibition 
in  De.  xxiii.  3,  as  appears  from  the  cases  alone  of 
Jephihah  and  Amasa  (see  under  both) ;  and  the  modem 
Jews  are  of  opinion  that  tliey  might  be  admitted  even 
to  the  priesthood.  They  had,  however,  no  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  paternal  inheritance,  or  to  the  proper  filial 
standing  and  treatment  of  children  of  the  family.  And 
this  is  what  is  referred  to  in  He.  xii.  7,  where  a  con- 
trast is  drawn  between  the  treatment  which  God's  tme 
children  might  expect,  as  compared  with  that  given  to 
such  as  are  not  so  related  to  him,  by  means  of  an  allu- 
sion to  the  difference  between  bastards  and  sons.  The 
meaning  is,  that  as  the  rights,  the  privileges,  the  hopes 
of  sons,  BO  also  the  training  and  discipline  proper  to 
such,  belong  to  the  one  class,  but  not  to  the  other. 
BAT  («^?ey,  atcUleph),  "  the  darkness-bird."'  Many 

species  of  this  tribe  (Cheiroptera)  are  found  in  West- 
ern Asia,  as  in  all  warm  countries,  but  the  forms  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  Europe.  In  the  Mosaic  law 
it  was  proscribed  as  unclean,  and  was  ranked  among 
birds,  but  closing  up  the  series,  Le.  xi.  19;  Do.  zl?.  i^  iu 
each  passage  introducing  the  winged  insects.  Zoologi- 
cally, however,  as  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  the 
bat  is  a  true  quadruped,  distinguished  from  others  of 
its  class  by  an  enormous  elongation  of  the  bones  of 
the  arm  and  fingers,  and  by  a  membrane  stretched 
over  them,  and  extending  to  the  hind  limbs;  by  which 
modification  the  animal  is  able  to  exert  a  power  of 
proper  and  continued  flight. 

Col.  H.  Smith  elaborately  argues)  (Kitto's  Bib.  Cycl.) 
that  some  of  the  great  fmgivorous  bats  (Pteropus)  must 
be  alluded  to  in  the  prohibition;  on  the  ground  that 
the  flesh  of  the  insectivorous  species  would  o£kr  no 
temptation  to  be  used  as  food,  while  ''  the  fact  [of  the 
prohibition]  evidently  shows  that  there  were  at  the 
time  men  or  tribes  who  ate  animals  classed  with  bats." 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  such  allusion  is  at 
all  evident.  The  distinction  of  "  clean  "  and  *  *  unclean" 
had  reference  not  merely  to  food,  but  to  sacrifice,  and 
to  ceremonial  defilement  from  contact,  &c. ;  and  other 
creatures,  as  little  tempting  as  the  insectivorous  bats, 
are  certainly  prohibited,  as  the  mouse,  the  lizard,  and 
the  mole.  It  is  however  fatal  to  the  suggestion  of  this 
learned  zoologist,  that  none  of  the  fmgivorous  bats  are 
natives  of  Westem  Asia  or  North  Africa,  while  the 
■mall  insectivorous  species  are  abundant  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

The  habit  of  this  order  of  animals  is  to  dwell  in  dark 
and  desolate  places  by  day.  Caverns,  old  hollow  trees, 
ruined  towers,  and  similar  places,  are  chiefly  sought  by 
them;  the  qualifications  of  their  diurnal  resort  being 
that  it  should  be  dark,  secluded,  and  quiets  sufiSmently 


roomy  to  allow  them  to  fly  to  and  from  their  resting- 
places,  and  furnished  with  projections  or  roughnesses, 
from  which  they  may  freely  suspend  themselves.     In 
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such  gloomy  retreats  they  may  almost  with  certainty 
be  found  associating  in  considerable  numbers,  hanging 
head  downward,  with  folded  wings,  from  some  projec- 
tion of  the  roof,  to  which  they  cling  by  means  of  the 
sharp  curved  claws  of  their  hind  feet. 

Allusion  to  this  habit  is  found  in  Is.  ii.  20,  where  the 
terrible  glory  of  the  "day  of  the  Lord,"  the  period  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  described  as 
producing,  among  other  effects,  the  destruction  of 
idols.  The  terrified  idolaters  shall  cast  away  the  idols 
in  which  they  have  tmsted  to  the  most  obscene  and  ob- 
scure retreats  {tee  Mole),  while  they  themselves  seek 
a  vain  protection  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb,  Ro.  t1.  is.  The  whole  of  these  two 
passages  may  be  usefully  read,  and  compared  together, 
as  showing  in  what  light  much  that  is  now  highly 
valued  as  enhancing  the  glory  of  man — the  high  towers, 
and  the  fenced  walls,  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  the 
pleasant  pictiu^es — will  appear  in  that  day  when  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  it  together,  U.  xl.  5.  [p.  H.  G.] 

BATH,  BATHING.  It  is  certain  that  baths  of 
the  kind  in  use  throughout  Syria  at  present,  as  also 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  West,  and  the 
Persians  in  the  East,  were  common  in  Palestine  at  the 
time  of  the  Herods,  and  afterwards ;  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  and  the  monumental  evidence  in  ruined  cities, 
are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  doubts  upon  this  subject. 
But  there  is  certainly  no  proof  in  Scripture  that  these 
luximous  and  costly  indulgences  existed  among  the 
ancient  Israelites ;  neither  has  valid  proof  from  other 
sources  ever  been  produced.  Manifestly,  it  ought 
not  to  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  the  practice 
among  the  Egyptians,  most  of  whom  lived  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Nile;  whereas,  if  we  except  the 
Jordan,  there  is  scarcely  a  mnning  stream  in  Pales- 
tine proper  which  would  afford  facilities  for  such  bath- 
ing during  summer,  the  season  in  which  it  was  to  be 
chiefly  desired.      Certainly    the    verb    rahaU  (vpn), 

which  is  in  our  version  rendered  "bathe,"  is  equally 
rendered  "wash;"  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  immersion  is  an  idea  proper  to  the  word.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  proper  meaning  which  Gesenius 
assigns  to  it  is  that  of  washing,  whether  applied  to  the 
himian  body,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  reference  to  its 
principal  parts  for  washing,  the  hands,  feet,  and  face, 
or  whether  to  the  parts  of  a  sacrifice ;  and  he  says,  in 
Arabic  the  verb  means  to  wash  either  the  body  or  clothes, 
also  to  perspire  violently,  that  is,  according  to  him,  to 
be  bathed  in  perspiration.  There  are  passages,  too,  in 
which  the  idea  of  immersion  seems  to  be  positively  ex- 
cluded, as  at  Ex.  xxx.  19,  of  the  laver  with  water  put 
into  it,  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands 
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and  their  feet  thereat,"  literally  "therefrom ;"  Ca.  v.  1 2. 
"  His  eyes  are  washed  with  milk ;"  also  1  Ki.  xxii.  38, 
when  translated  in  the  only  way  the  original  permits, 
''And  [one]  ran  a  stream  of  water  on  the  chariot 
at  the  pool  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked  up  his 
blood,  and  the  harlots  bathed  ;'*  three  contemporaneous 
actions  strikingly  evincing  the  degradation  to  which 
Providence  subjected  the  remains  of  Ahab ;  but  surely 
even  the  harlots  would  be  prevented  from  immersing 
themselves  there,  both  by  t^eir  own  feelings  and  by 
public  authority.  Moreover,  the  word  rahata,  to  bathe 
or  wash  the  body,  and  cabcu  (oaS),  to  wash  clothes, 

-  T 

which  are  kept  apart  in  their  literal  meaning,  are  used 
without  distinction  ii^  the  metaphorical  application  to 
sin ;  and  this  points  to  cUanting  as  the  true  force  of 
both  verbs. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  bathing,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  had  no  place  in  the  religious  ordinances 
of  the  old  covenant.  In  certain  cases  of  corporeal  de- 
filement, it  is  possible  that  the  immersion  of  the  body 
in  a  bath  might  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law- 
giver ;  but  it  could  not  have  done  so  in  the  great  mass 
of  cases :  the  more  active  form  of  washing  was  required, 
in  order  to  symbolize  with  greater  distinctness  the  idea 
of  religious  purification.  The  only  other  action  with 
water  sanctioned  in  the  law  for  purifications  was  that  of 
sprinkling. 

BATH,  a  measure  for  liquids  among  the  Hebrews, 
equal  to  about  7  gallons  English.  {See  Weights  and 
Measures.) 

BATH'SHEBA  [daughter  of  an  oath,  or  daughter  of 
seven],  the  wife  of  Uriah,  one  of  David's  officers,  with 
whom  the  king  committed  adultery,  and  whom  he 
married  after  he  had  treacherously  procured  her  hus- 
band^s  death,  2  Sa.  xi.  Besides  other  children,  she 
bore  Solomon  to  David,  and,  according  to  the  Jewish 
writers,  her  powers  of  mind  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  her  son^s  wisdom.  Certainly  we  find 
instances  of  her  vigorous  understanding,  her  kindness 
of  heart,  and  her  influence  over  both  David  and 
Solomon,  i  Ki.  i.  ii-3i;  ii.  13-21.  In  Samuel  she  is  named 
Bathsheba,  the  daughter  of  Eliam,  perhaps  that  mighty 
man  of  David^s  army  who  was  son  of  Ahithophel,  2  Sa. 
zxiii.  34;  in  1  Ch.  iii.  5,  by  a  slight  variety  of  pronuncia- 
tion, she  is  called  Bath-shua,  the  daughter  of  Ammiel ; 
and  she  is  there  said  to  have  borne  three  other  sons  to 
David. 

BATTERING-RAM.  This  was  a  well-known  in- 
strument of  ancient  warfare,  a  long  heavy  mass  of 
wood,  often  with  a  metal  head,  swung  backward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  make  a  breach  in  tiie  wall  of  a  be- 
sieged town.  The  name  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  living  ram,  obviously  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  its  work  to  the  butting  of  a  ram ; 
and  this  seems  the  simplest  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  for  a  ram,  as  it  is  used  In  Eze.  iv.  2 ;  xxi.  22. 
Yet  some  good  authorities  have  hesitated ;  and  in  this 
latter  verse,  where  the  word  occurs  twice,  the  first  time 

'•b«ttermg-ram«"  «  put  only  in  the  margin  by  our  I -iJCy-j^^ j.^„^j7    The  chief  objection  to  thi.  view 
translators.     Possibly,  by  what  our  translators  have  ^ 

rendered  "engines  of  war, "  Ex& xxvi.  0,  the  same  instru-  | 
ment  is  specially  intended :  the  exact  rendering  might 


radical  signification,  "to  rise,"  "to  spring  up,"  as  a 
plant,  might  apply  to  ahnost  any  tree,  more  especially 
to  one  indigenous  and  growing  vigorously  in  its  native 
soil ;  which  would  be  a  very  good  emblem  of  a  wealthy 
chief  or  freeholder,  dwelling  among  his  own  people,  and 
casting  his  shadow  over  his  ancestral  acres;  and  we 
doubt  if  we  are  justified  in  making  it  more  definite. 
Accordingly,  Horsley  renders  it  "a  tree  flourishing  in 
its  native  soil,"  Mason  Good  "a  vigorous  tree,"  and 
most  of  the  Jewish  commentators  make  it  "a  native 
tree,"  as  opposed  to  one  that  has  been  transplanted. 
However,  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  have  translated 
it  "cedar,"  and  most  of  the  modem  European  vendons 
make  it  the  "laurel "  or  "bay."  Thus,  too.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney : — 

"  Like  lawrell  fr«h  himself  outspreading." 
And  Arthur  Jonston : — 

"  Ut  Tiret  in  pingoi  launu  amcena  solo." 
Bishop  Mant  combines  the  "  cedar"  of  the  Septua- 
gint with  the  "native  tree"  of  the  rabbis : — 

"Once  I  saw,  in  pomp  of  power, 

Wide  his  boughs  the  impious  sprmd; 
So  I've  seen  the  oedar  tower 
Proudly  fix>m  its  native  bed." 

Nor  will  the  reader  grudge  the  following  quotation 
from  Racine.  It  gives  the  sudden  turn  of  the  original 
very  happily,  and  French  poetry  oontidns  no  better 
stanza: — 

"  J'ai  vu  rimpie  ador6  sur  la  terre ; 
Paxeii  au  oMre,  il  caohait  daos  lee  cieux 

Son  front  andaoieux ; 
II  semblait  &  son  gr€  gouvemer  le  tonnerre, 

Foulait  auz  pieda  see  enuemis  vaincus  : 
Je  n'ai  fiiit  que  paner,  il  n'^it  d^Jft  plua." 

As  the  bay  suflidently  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
text,  some,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  notwithstanding 
the  slightness  of  its  claims,  will  be  "unwilling  to 
exclude  that  noble  plant  from  the  honour  of  having  its 
name  in  Scripture."  With  the  appearance  of  the 
common  bay  {Laurus  nohUis)  every  one  is  familiar ;  and 
from  the  use  of  its  evergreen  branches  in  crowning 
Roman  conquerors,  it  has  acquired  proud  and  heroic 
associations.  These,  however,  it  could  hardly  convey 
to  Hebrew  minds,  as  it  was  not  used  for  the  victoi^s 
garland  in  Palestine.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  growing  in  Judea,  as  it  is  a  native  of  both  Nor- 
thern Africa  and  Southern  Europe,  and  it  stiU  flourishes 
at  Antioch.  [j.  h.] 

BDELlilUM  (Gr.  pdiWton),  the  term  employed  in 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  translations,  and  adopted 
generally  in  the  modem,  for  the  Heb.  hedolach  (rhia). 

It  occurs  only  twice  in  Scripture;  first,  as  a  predous 
commodity  of  some  sort  furnished  by  the  land  of  Havi- 
lah,  Oe.  11. 14,  and  afterwards  as  an  object  with  which, 
in  respect  to  colour,  to  compare  the  manna  of  the 
desert,  Nu.  xi.  7.  The  andents  applied  the  name  to  the 
gum  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  India 
and   Babylonia,   nearly  the   colour  of   frankinoense, 


be  given  "  the  stroke  of  that  which  is  right  opposite. 

BATTIiEMENT.    See  Hodsb. 

BAY-TRER    In  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  a  prosperous  world- 
ling is  compared  to  a  flourishing  ezrach  (mTK)<     The 


IS,  that  it  Ib  not  such  a  precious  natural  production 
as  that  one  might  expect  it  to  be  noticed  among  the 
peculiar  treasures  of  Havilah ;  where  also  its  appear- 
ance among  gold  and  predous  stones  looks  somewhat 
strange.  Bochart  {ffieroi  ii.  674-683)  held  it  to  signify 
pearls,  and  has  supported  his  view,  as  usual,  by  a  great 
profusion  of  learning.     Gresenius,  and  the  best  authori- 
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ties  of  recent  times,  are  disposed  to  concur  in  the  same 
view. 

BEAN.  Amongst  the  supplies  which  BarziUai  sent 
to  David  and  his  attendants  in  their  flight  from  Absalom 
were  "  beans,"  and  they  were  also  an  ingredient  in  the 
bread  which  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prepare  previous 
to  his  representative  siege  of  Jerusalem,  2  S&.  xtU.  28; 
£xe.  iT.  9.  From  the  Hebrew  Si9i  pol,  or  phol,  we  have 
our  English  puUCf  as  the  Bomans  had  their  puU  or 
bean-pottage.  Beans  were  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
£a8t»  as  they  still  are;  and  although  not  so  prized  for 
food  as  some  of  the  cereals,  their  nutritious  qualities 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  they  were  largely 
employed  in  feeding  slaves  and  the  poorer  people,  as  well 
as  horses.  Nor  was  our  common  bean  {Faba  vulgaris) 
the  only  legume  with  which  tlie  Jews  were  acquainted. 
They  had  lentils,  and  vetches,  and  pease  or  ''parched 
pulse,"  under  which  words  the  reader  will  find  further 
information.  [j.  H.] 

BEAR  (3^,  and  ^Sr?,  dov).  No  doubt  exists  about 
the  identity  of  this  animal,  which  still  bears  its  ancient 
Hebrew  name  in  the  dialects  of  Western  Asia.  The  genus 
is  well  known  as  containing  the  largest,  strongest,  and 
most  formidable  carnivorous  quadruped  of  Europe;  but 
the  species  mentioned  in  the  sacred  Scriptiut^s  is  one 
peculiar  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  has  only  recently  come  under  the  recognition  of 
naturalists.  A  specimen  killed  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Hemprich,  in  Lebanon,  afforded  the  first  opportunity 
of  determining  this  anciently  renowned  animal,  and  they, 
finding  it  undescribed,  named  it  Ursus  SyriacM.     It  is 


rill.]       Syrian  Bear- Crr«iM  5yna««M. 

about  as  large  as  the  brown  bear  of  Europe,  but  is 
lower  on  the  legs,  proportionately  higher  at  the 
withers,  furnished  with  a  conspicuous  tail,  and  a  high 
mane  of  stiff  hair  between  the  shoulders.  Its  colour 
is  a  yellowish- white,  sometimes  deepening  to  buff,  and 
occasionaUy  clouded  with  light  and  dark  tints. 

Besides  the  notices  that  occur  in  Scripture,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  bears  in  Syria  from  early 
times.  In  an  ancient  Egyptian  painting  representing 
tribute  brought  to  Thothmes  III.,  the  bearers,  a  fair- 
haired,  bearded  race,  clad  in  long  garments,  and  white 
gloves,  bring  among  many  other  articles  a  living  bear, 
which  by  its  form  and  colour  belongs  to  the  present 
species.  Many  of  the  adjuncts  of  this  scene  indicate 
the  people  to  be  Phcenidans. 

A  prooetaion  much  like  this  occurred  in  Egypt  long 


after,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  where  "a 
single  white  bear"  made  a  prominent  figure.^  And 
Prosper  Alpinus  speaks  of  white  bears  as  existing  in 
Arabia*  and  Egypt. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  crusaders  occasionally  fell  in 
with  the  Syrian  bear,  and  gave  testimony  to  its  fero- 
city. Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  during  the  siege  of  Antioch, 
was  riding  in  a  neighbouring  forest,  when  he  saw  a 
peasant  carrying  a  load  of  wood,  fleeing  from  an  en- 
raged bear.  The  king  gallantly  spurred  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  animal  turning  upon  him,  he  was  unhorsed  by 
its  furious  assault  on  his  sleed,  and  fought  on  foot. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  he  buried  liis  sword  to  the  hilt  in  his  savage 
foe,  and  killed  him.' 

The  value  of  this  story  is  the  confirmation  it  affords 
of  the  ancient  reputation  of  this  beast  for  power  and 
ferocity.  The  allusions  to  it  in  the  sacred  writers 
constantly  represent  it  as  little  inferior  to  the  lion  in 
savage  violence,  with  which  animal  it  is  frequently 
associated  in  historical  narrative,  1  Sa.  xvii.  34-37,  and  in 
poetical  imagery,  Pr.  xxviii  15 ;  La.  Ui.  10 ;  Ho.  xllL  7,  S;  A01. 
V  19.  The  ferocity  of  this  powerful  brute  was  the 
divine  instrument  in  the  punishment  of  forty- two 
youths,  who  blasphemuusly  mocked  the  mission  of 
Elisha,  2  Ki.  ii.  24.  This  ferocity  is  manifested  with  pe- 
culiar intensity  by  the  female,  either  in  defence  of  her 
cubs,  or  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  them,  2  Sa.  xvli.  8 ;  Pr. 
xTii.  12,  &c ;  a  fact  illustrated  by  many  well-known  mo- 
dem narratives  of  other  species,  particularly  the  Polar 
hear,  to  which  the  Syrian  species  exhibits  a  close 
aflSnity.  ,  [p.  h.  o.] 

BEARD.  The  Egyptians  Bhaved  very  carefully, 
although  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  false  beards: 
hence  Joseph  shaved  before  going  into  Pharaoh's  pre- 
pence,  Go.  xll.  14.  But  the  nations  of  Western  Asia  to 
this  day  wear  the  beard  long,  and  reckon  this  not  merely 
an  ornament,  but  an  essential  to  manly  character. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  in  Scripture  that  this  was 
also  the  custom  among  the  IsraeUtes.  Not  to  trim  it 
carefully  and  often  was  a  proof  of  deep  distress,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Mephibosheth  during  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  2Sa.  xix.  24.  Still  more  severe  grief,  especially 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  near  relations,  was  expressed 
by  cutting  off  the  beard,  which  an  Arab  or  Turk  at  the 
present  day  will  not  do  without  the  constraint  of  the 
strongest  motives,  la.xv.  2;  Jo.  xiriii.  37;  and  this  was  also 
done  by  the  worshippers  of  God  in  deep  distress,  Exr.  ix.  3; 
Je.  xli6.  Ezekiel  was  conmianded  to  shave  off  his  hair 
and  his  beard,  as  a  mark  of  the  deep  degradation  to 
which  Jerusalem  was  about  to  be  exposed,  £ze.v.i,ftc.; 
with  which  compare  the  metaphorical  use  of  shaving  in 
a  prediction  of  the  Assyrians  coming  against  the  people 
of  God,  la.  vii.  20.  And  David's  ambassadors  to  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites  had  the  half  of  their  beards  shaven 
off,  which  was  reckoned  an  insult  of  so  gross  a  kind 
that  it  kept  them  for  a  time  from  their  master's  pre- 
sence, and  gave  occasion  to  a  bloody  war,  2Sa.  x.4,6,ftc.; 
and  the  endurance  of  a  similar  indignity  is  attributed  to 
Christ  by  the  prophet.  Is.  1. 6.  Even  to  touch  the  beard 
was  reckoned  a  liberty  too  great  to  be  taken  except  by 
the  nearest  friends;  hence  we  may  estimate  how  abomi- 
nable the  treachery  of  Joab  was,  as  we  read  that  he  took 

»  Athen.  T.  aOl,  Ed.  Caaaub. 

2  Arabia  (see  Plin.  v.  24)  was  oonaiderod  by   the  Greeks  to 
include  the  highlands  of  Mesopotamia. 
»  Mattb.  Paris,  Engl.  ii.  84  (1C40). 
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Amasa  his  coiiBin  by  the  beard,  to  kiss  him  (or,  as 
others  equally  well  translate,  to  kiss  it),  when  imme- 
diately he  struck  him  dead,  2Sa.xz.o.  In  certain  cases 
of  suspected  leprosy  shaving  was  enjoined;  also  at  the 
purification  of  the  leper,  Lo.  xiii.  33 ;  xir.  9.  The  people 
were  forbidden  to  round  the  comers  of  their  heads  or 
mar  the  comers  of  their  beards,  Le.  xix.  27;  thus  distin- 
guishing themselves  from  the  Egyptians,  who  shaved 
all  the  hair  away;  and  from  certain  of  their  Arab 
neighbours,  who  are  said  to  have  trimmed  their  beards 
in  the  very  manner  that  is  here  forbidden,  so  as  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  one  of  their  idol  deities.  This  custom 
is  pointed  at  in  Je.  ix.  26,  and  other  passages,  where 
the  marginal  rendering, ''  all  having  the  comers  polled," 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  text.  [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

BEAST.  There  are  two  princip:tl  Hebrew  words, 
of  which  this  is  the  rendering — rtcnSU  beMmah,  and 

*n)  fiai.  Of  these  the  latter,  with  its  Chaldee  repre- 
sentative  KW,   Mivahf   is  the  more   comprehensive, 

T  •• 

seemingly  including  everything  that  possesses  animAl 
life.  It  therefore  corresponds  to  the  Greek  ^wo^,  living 
creature,  in  its  widest  application.  It  is  sometimes, 
however,  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  in  Oe.  i.  24.26; 
vu.  14, 21,  fto.,  as  distinguishing  certain  kinds  of  animals 
from  behhnah,  which  is  there  rendered  **  cattle." 

Perhaps  we  might  say  that  this  latter  sense  indicates  a 
binary  division  of  quadmpeds,  corresponding  to  that 
of  LinnsBus — the  bekSmah  representing  the  Ungulata 
or  hoofed  quadmpeds  (of  which  n^ySii  betr,  occiurring 
in  only  four  passages,  is  a  synonym),  and  the  hat 
standing  for  the  numerous  clawed  races — theUnguicu- 
lata.  Linnseus's  third  subdivision,  the  Mutica,  includ- 
ing the  whales  and  similar  animals,  were,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  ranged  with  the  fishes. 

Taking  into  view  the  whole  animate  creation,  exclusive 
of  man,  who  is  treated  of  in  the  Holy  Scripture  under  a 
very  different  aspect  from  that  of  his  zoological  posi- 
tion, the  first  and  most  obvious  distribution  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  localities  frequented  by  ani- 
mals, "  the  beast  of  the  earth,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
the  fish  of  the  sea;"  separating,  however,  from  the  first, 
''the  creeping  thing:"  this  we  find  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  In  the  sacred  narrative  of  the 
deluge,  the  same  arrangement  is  adopted  hjb  regards 
terrestrial  and  aerial  animals;  and  beasts  are  further 
divided  into  clean  and  unclean.  But  indications  of  a 
much  more  elaborate  division  appear  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  ch.xi.,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy, oh.  xir.;  which  we  notice  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause it  is  by  far  the  earliest  attempt  at  that  orderly 
arrangement  which  we  usually  designate  system,  and 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  neglected  by 
those  who  have  written  the  history  of  zoology.  The 
principal  orders  of  animals  are  very  clearly  distin- 
guished. "  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  cloven- 
footed,  and  cheweth  the  cud  among  the  beasts,"  Le.  xi.  3, 
indicates,  of  course,  the  Buminantiaof  modem  science; 
"the  coney"  and  "the  hare,"  tot. 6,8,  may  be  con- 
sidered ajB  typical  of  the  Rodentia,*  and  "the  swine," 
?er,  T,  of  the  Pachydermata ;  while  "  whatsoever  goeth 
upon  his  paws,  among  all  manner  of  beasts  that  go  on 

*  It  does  not  wem  a  safflcient  objection  to  this  view,  that  the 
claasifioation  ig  not  in  all  respects  nataral.  Admitting  the 
coney  to  be  the  modem  hyrax,  and  a  true  pachyderm,  still  its 
external  appearance  is  that  of  a  rodent. 


all  four,"  ver.  27,  seems  to  point  out  clearly  enough  the 
Camivora.  Then,  among  aerial  animals,  we  have 
somewhat  less  distinctly  the  Raptores,  Insessores,  Nata- 
tores,  and  Grallatores,  associated,  however,  with  the  bat; 
all  of  which,  being  prohibited,  leave  the  gallinaoeous 
order  separated  as  clean,  ver.  13-19.  The  "fowls  that 
creep,  going  upon  all  four,"  ver. 20,  and  the  "flying 
creeping  things,"  ver.  23,  are  not  unaptly  descriptive  of 
winged  insects,  among  which  the  saltatory  Orthoptera 
are  graphically  noted  as  those  creeping  things  "  which 
have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon  the 
earth,"  ver.  21.  The  aquatic  tribes  are  distinguished  into 
"  such  as  have  fins  and  scales  in  the  waters,"  ver.  9,  the 
tme  Fishes,  and  '^all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales," 
ver.  10,  perhaps  meaning  the  Amphibia  or  the  Cetacea. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
creatures  denominated  "  creeping  things,"  ver.  20,  of 
which  small  size  seems  to  be  the  only  common  charac- 
ter,  including  (at  least,  in  our  translation)  "the  weasel, 
the  mouse,  and  the  tortoise  after  his  kind,  and  the 
ferret,  and  the  chameleon,  and  the  lizard,  and  the  snail, 
and  the  mole."  In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
arrangement,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
the  sacred  writer  was  not  at  all  a  systematic  distribu- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  is  only  casually  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  ceremonial 
permission  or  prohibition  of  certain  sorts  of  animal 
food;  that  the  animals  noticed  are  only  those  of  a  very 
limited  district;  and,  out  of  these,  none  but  such  as 
might  offer  any  temptation  to  be  used  as  food;  and  that 
the  incongruities  and  anomalies  would  probably  be 
much  diminished,  could  we  with  certainty  know  the 
species  in  every  case  intended  by  the  sacred  historian. 

[p.  H.  o,] 
BEAST,  in  a  figurative  or  symbolical  sense,  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  Scripture,  and  always  (unless 
where  there  is  a  mistranslation)  with  reference  to  the 
sensual  and  groveUing,  or  ferocious  and  bmtal  natures 
which  properly  belong  to  the  beast  creation.  Thus,  the 
psalmist  speaks  of  himself  as  being  "like  a  beast  before 
God,"  while  giving  way  to  merely  outward  and  fleshly 
considerations,  Ps.  ixxlii.  22;  and  of  the  savage  multitude 
at  Ephesus,  who  stormed  and  raged  for  St.  Paul's  life, 
he  says  "he  had  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,"  iCo. 
XV.  32.  So,  in  many  other  passages.  Job  xriii.  3;  Ps.  xlix.  12; 
lxviii.30;  2Pe.ii.i2,te.  In  the  Apocalypse  there  is  what 
is  called  emphatically  the  Beast,  by  which  is  obviously 
meant  a  worldly  power — or  rather  an  ideal  representa- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  in  its  sensual, 
lawless,  God-opposing  character,  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
treatment  given  by  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world 
to  the  cause  and  people  of  Chiist,  Be.  xiii.  i,fto.;  xv.  2;  xtU.  8; 
xix.  19.  This  image,  like  several  others  in  the  same  book, 
is  taken  from  the  vision  of  Daniel,  in  which  the  succes- 
sive worldly  monarchies  which  were  to  arise,  and  were, 
one  after  another,  to  acquire  a  sort  of  world-wide  do- 
minion, are  represented  by  so  many  wild  beasts  ascend- 
ing out  of  a  tempestuous  sea — that  is,  so  many  selfish, 
fierce,  tyrannical,  godless  existences  tossed  up  by  the 
tumultuous  elements  of  a  troubled  world — while  the 
properly  divine  kingdom,  the  only  one  which  had  a 
right  to  exist,  and  which  should  ultimately  prove  the 
one  universal  and  everlasting  kingdom,  was  imaged  by 
one  like  a  son  of  man — godlike,  reasonable,  humaniz- 
ing, blessed,  Da.vii.  It  is  the  same  contrast  between 
the  beastly  and  the  divine-human  which,  with  certain 
modifications,  and  with  much  more  of  detail,  is  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  apocalyptic  vision  respecting  the  beast. 
But  what  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  book  are  desig- 
nated the  four  becuts — viz.  the  cherubic  forms,  ch.  ir. 
«^8,te^  should  have  been  the  f<mr  living  ones^  or  the  four 
crttiturei.  For  the  word  in  the  original  here  is  quite 
different  from  that  used  of  the  beast  ah-eady  referred  to. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  ^ploff  beast  in  the  strict  sense, 
with  reference  to  its  untamed,  savage  nature,  wUd  beast; 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the  term  is  ^fa;a,  creatures 
with.  Ufe,  applied  to  the  cherubic  forms  as  the  peculiar 
representatives  of  the  life-property  that  is  in  God. 
{See  CasBDBiM.)  One  cannot  but  regret  that  objects 
so  distinct,  and  in  their  qualities  so  diametricaUy  op- 
posed, should  have  been  designated  by  the  same  appel- 
lation in  our  English  Bibles. 

BE'CHER  yirtt-bom,  also  young  eamef].  1.  The 
second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the  genealogy  of 
Benjamin's  house  in  Ge.  xlvi.  21  and  in  1  Ch.  vii.  6. 
In  the  former  list,  however,  he  appears  as  the  second 
of  ten  sons,  while  in  the  latter  he  is  one  of  only  three. 
In  a  still  further  list,  i  Ch.  tHi.  i,  2,  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
are  given  as  five  in  all,  but  Becher  is  not 
named  as  one  of  them  ;  nor  are  the  others 
the  same  as  in  the  original  list  of  Genesis, 
excepting  Bela  and  Ashbel.  It  is  singular 
also,  as  regards  Becher,  that  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  families  of  Benjamin  in  the 
wilderness,  that  of  Becher  does  not  occur, 
Na.  xxn.38.  These  strange  diversities  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  different  objects  witli 
which  the  respective  genealogies  were  drawn 
up — some  having  respect  chiefly  to  the  un- 
mediate  ofispring  of  Benjamin,  others  U» 
the  distinct  families  that  grew  out  of  these, 
which  might  again  admit  of  certain  modi- 
fications at  successive  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  tril)e,  from  the  remarkable  vicissi- 
tudes the  tribe  underwent.  The  dreadful 
calamity  that  befell  the  tribe,  tlirough  its 
own  perverseness,  as  recorded  in  the  con- 
cluding chapters  of  Judges,  must  alone 
have  produced  a  great  disorganization  in 
its  family  arrangements  —  some,  perhaps, 
entirely  losing  their  distinctive  position, 
coming  in  their  place. 

2.  Becher.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  according  to  Nu. 
xxvi.  35,  who,  however,  is  called  Bered  in  1  Ch.  vii.  20. 
It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  same  person  as  the  pre- 
ceding; for,  as  the  family  of  Ephraim  at  an  e^rly 
yieriod  suffered  grievously  in  a  conflict  with  the  men  of 
Gath,  icii.  Tii  21,  some  have  thought  that  Becher,  the 
son  of  Benjamin,  married  into  his  family,  and  hence- 
forth was  reckoned  as  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  If 
this  were  so,  it  would  explain  the  appearance  of  a 
family  of  Becherites  or  Bachrites  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Ephraim  in  the  wilderness,  Nu.  xxvi.  36,  and  the 
non-appearance  of  such  in  Benjamin. 

HE'D  AN  is  named  among  the  judges  who  delivenMl 
Israel,  in  the  speech  of  Samuel  on  retiring  from  his 
active  labours,  iSa.  xil.1i;  no  such  name,  however,  is 
given  in  the  book  of  Judges.  It  is  by  the  Chaldee 
poraphrast  translated  "  the  son  of  Dan,''  having  been 
by  him  applied  to  Samson,  who  belonged  to  that  tribe. 
•Some  suppose  him  to  be  Jair,  the  Gileadite  judge,  thus 
distinguished  from  the  elder  Jair;  for  Bed  an  was  a 
name  in  eastern  Manasseh.  Others  take  it  to  be  a 
mistaken  reading  for  Barak,  as  the  letters  r  and  d,  k 


and  n,  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  Hebrew:  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  name  has  been  read  by  the 
Greek  and  S3rriac  translators,  the  authors  of  two  an- 
cient and  much  esteemed  versions.  A  much  simpler 
conjecture  of  Ewald  and  Gesenius  is,  that  Bedan  may 
be  a  variety  of  pronunciation  for  Abdon,  bywdropping 
the  first  letter,  as  the  interchange  of  the  long  vowels  a 
and  0  is  common,  and  presents  no  difficulty. 

BEDS  in  Palestine,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  were 
probably  much  as  they  are  now,  of  two  kinds,  the  fixed 
and  the  moveable.  We  read  at  times  of  a  special  bed- 
chamber, which  was  no  doubt  in  the  innermost  part  of 
the  house,  where  tlie  women  slept:  such  might  be 
Pharaoh's  into  wliich  the  frogs  were  to  penetrate,  Ex.  rill.  3; 
and  that  of  the  king  of  Syria,  in  which  nothing  could 
be  secret  from  Elisha,  2Ki.Tl.  12 ;  compare  Ec.x.  20.  We 
read  also  of  a  bed-chamber  in  which  the  young  king 
Joash  was  hidden  from  the  usurper  Athaliah.  2Ki.xl.  2; 
but  the  correct  translation  tliere  is,  "the  chamber  of 
the  beds,"  a  store-room  into  which  beds  and  bedding 
were  carried  during  the  day-time  when  they  were  not 
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in  use,  as  is  now  pretty  generally  understood.  The 
chief  sleeping  place,  however,  was  usually  the  large 
room  of  the  house,  with  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  or  on  two  or  three  sides  of  it,  this  being  occa- 
sionally covered  with  a  cushion,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  cut  No.  1 1 2.  In  such  a  room  the  master  of  the  house 
and  his  family  mi<;ht  aU  sleep  together,  as  in  the  parable, 
"my  cliildren  are  now  with  me  in  bed,"  Lu.  xl.7.  The 
moveaWe  bedsteatl,  like  our  own  to  w^me  extent,  might 
be  made  of  various  materials.  The  giant  Og  had  his 
)>edstead  of  iron.  Do.  Hi.  11,  perhaps  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  nothing  less  strong  would  be  sufficient  to  bear  his 
weight,  as  would  doubtless  have  been  true  of  one  made 
of  palm- sticks,  such  as  are  common  at  the  present  day. 
At  a  later  j^eriod,  when  luxury  began  to  creep  in,  the 
prophet  Amos  mentions  l>eds  of  ivory,  Am.Ti.  4.  Both 
the  fixed  and  the  moveable  l)eds  may  have  l)een  used 
for  couches  or  sofas  during  the  day,  iSa.  xx>iil.23;Ete 
xiiii.4i. 

There  are  four  or  five  common  words  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  are  all  translated  "  bed."  Two  of  these, 
mittah  and  mis?icab,  are  most  used,  and  are  of  quite 
general  import,  indicating  simply,  by  their  etymology, 
places  for  lying;  and  hence  were  applied  to  couches  or 
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seats  at  an  entertainment,  and  also  to  ihe  bier  on  which 
a  dead  body  is  carried  to  the  grave,  and  to  the  lair  in 
which  it  rests  at  last,  ss&.  lu.  31;  2Ch.  xtI.  14.  Another  word, 
^eretf  used  in  Am.  vi.  i;  Song  i.  16,  &c.,  from  the  con- 
text and  from  the  derivation,  suggests  the  notion  of  a 
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[113.J      Aavxian  and  E/jpOan  BedateMli. 

1,  An7Xi«n.-Kon]ninJik  aaUery,  Britiili  Miuram.     a.  EnrptiM.  with 

Haad-mt  or  Pillow  (8).— Boaelllni.     4,  Bgyp^^^n*    ChampoUkn. 

covered  bed — a  bedstead  with  hangings;  as  in  the 
apooyphal  book  of  Judith,  xiu.9,  there  is  mention 
made  of  a  bed  with  a  net-work  hung  on  pillars  for  ex- 
cluding the  flies.  The  same  word  is  repeatedly  used 
of  a  bed  for  a  sick  person,  probably  therefore  constructed 
with  more  attention  to  comfort,  Pa.Ti.0;xli.3:  JobriLia. 
Another  word,  huppah,  which  occurs  twice  (rendered 
"chamber"  in  Pr.  xix.  6,  and  "closet,"  Joel  ii.  16),  is 
now  generally  taken  to  be  "a  marriage  bed;"  and  both 
from  this  drcumstanoe,  and  from  its  etymology,  it  also 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  cover  or  canopy.  The  re- 
maining word,  y€U8ua\  is  simply  anything  spread  or  laid 
down,  and  perhaps  refers  rather  to  the  bed-clothes  than 
to  that  on  which  they  are  laid. 

The  bed-clothes  were  very  simple — ^a  quilt  or  wrap- 
per of  any  kind,  thicker  or  thinner  according  to  the 
weather,  but  generally  such  that  a  person  might  rise 
and  roll  it  together,  and  so  "  cany  his  bed"*  away  with 
him,  Jn.T.8-u,*c.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  poor, 
there  might  be  nothing  more  than  the  outer  garment, 
which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  was  often  not  worn 
upon  the  body,  and  hence  was  likely  enough  to  be  offered 
as  a  pledge  when  the  poor  man  had  to  borrow,  but  which 
the  law  of  God  required  the  creditor  to  return  at  night- 
fall, in  order  that  its  owner  might  sleep  in  it»  Ex.  xxti- 
2«,S7;l>e.xxi7.i2,i3.  We  read  of  Jacob  taking  a  stone 
for  his  pillow,  o«.  xxvlii.  ii,  which  Dr.  Thomson  (The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  6i)  says  is  often  to  be  seen  at  present;  while 
he  adds  that  he  himself  has  tried  it,  but  never  with 
success.  In  1  Sa.  xix.  13,  we  read  of  a  pillow  of  goats' 
hair  in  David's  house;  and  in  Eze.  xiii.  18,  20,  of  luxu- 


rious pillows  sewed  by  the  women  who  laboured  to 
turn  the  people  from  the  living  God :  there  is,  however, 
some  obscurity  in  both  passages.  In  Pr.  vii.  16, 17  we 
have  an  account  of  other  luxurious  arrangements  not 
unknown  about  beds :  but  it  is  in  the  address  of  the 
adulteress,  from  which  we  are  scarcely  warranted  to 
infer  any  general  practice. 

One  word  more,  m/it2naA,  a  place  for  spending  the 
night,  is  transUted  "cottage,"  is.  i.8;xxiT.su;  in  the 
second  of  which  passages,  perhaps  also  in  the  first,  it 
may  be  better  translated  "a  hammock,"  a  hanging 
bed  slung  from  the  boug^  of  a  tree  or  some  such  sup- 
port, still  used  for  sleeping  in  with  safety  from  wild 
beasts  by  those  who  have  to  watch  in  the  fields. 

[o.  c.  M.  D.] 

BEE  (nn'ia'r,  deboralt),  the  most  celebrated  of  all 

insects,  both  on  account  of  its  wonderful  instincts,  and 
its  ministering  to  huxpan  sustenance  and  convenience 
by  the  production  of  honey  and  wax.  The  direct 
mention  of  it  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  rather  refers  to 
its  power  of  inflicting  injury  with  its  poisonous  sting. 
The  bee  belongs  to  the  order  Hymenoptera  among  in- 
sects, which  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  two 
pairs  of  transparent  wings,  which  are  neither  clothed 
with  scales  nor  netted ;  and  a  sheathed  ovipositor,  which 
in  many  cases  (in  the  bee  among  others)  is  acutely 
pointed,  and  communicates  with  a  bladder,  into  which 
is  secreted  a  highly  irritant  poison. 

The  irascibility  of  these  Uttle  insects,  the  boldness 
which  prompts  them  to  attack  any  enemy,  however 
superior  in  size  and  power  to  themselves,  and  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  pursue  the  object  of  tiieir 
anger,  are  alluded  to  in  Holy  Scripture.  Moses,  re- 
minding the  Israelites  of  their  powerlessness  before 
their  enemies,  when  faithless  and  disobedient,  tells 
them,  De.1.44,  that  the  Amorites  had  chased  them 
as  bees  do.  Again,  in  Ps.  cxviii.,  the  psalmist  compares 
the  numerous  and  virulent  enemies  that  surrounded 
him  to  these  angry  insects — "they  compassed  me  about 
like  bees."  Once  more,  this  insect,  by  its  numerous 
swarms,  its  habit  of  rifling  every  flower,  and  its  formi- 
dable weapon  of  ofifenoe,  was  no  unworthy  emblem  of 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Assyria :  "  The  Lord  shall 
hiss  ....  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,'* 

Ii.  vll.  18, 19. 

These  allusions  are  well  borne  out  by  profane  writers 
and  modem  observers.  Pliny  teUs  us  that  in  some 
parts  of  Crete,  the  bees  were  so  aimoying  that  the  in- 
habitants were  obliged  to  forsake  their  homes.  And 
some  parts  of  Scythia  are  described  by  .^^Hian  as  having 
been  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  numerous  swarms 
of  bees  that  infested  them.  Mungo  Park,  while  travel- 
ling in  Africa,  proved  the  prowess  of  these  minute  but 
formidable  foes.  Some  of  his  people  having  met  with 
a  populous  hive,  imprudently  attempted  to  plunder  it 
of  its  honey.  The  swarm  rushed  out  in  fury,  and  at- 
tacked the  company  so  vigorously,  that  man  and  beast 
fled  in  all  directions.  The  horses  were  never  recovered, 
and  several  of  the  asses  were  so  severely  stung  that 
they  died  the  next  day. — {TraveU,  ii.  87.) 

Scriptural  references  to  honey  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  those  to  the  bee.  In  one  remarkable  pas- 
sage, indeed,  Jo.  xiv.,  we  find  both.  Samson  having  slain 
a  young  lion — a  lion  in  the  full  vigour  of  youthful 
strength — found,  on  returning  to  the  spot,  a  swaim  of 
bees  and  a  comb  of  honey  in  the  cavity  of  the  dried 
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carcase,  or  perhaps  in  the  skeleton — ^in  either  case,  the 
sun  and  wind  having  so  effectually  dried  up  the  oi^ganic 
nmtter  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  smell— so  that  he  obtained 
refreshment  for  himself  and  for  his  kindred  out  of  the 
spoiled  spoiler.  Of  this  incident  he  made  a  riddle, 
which,  blessed  be  God,  we  can  read,  though  the  Phil- 
istines could  not.  We  know  how  the  Mighty  One,  of 
whom  Samson  was  a  copious  type,  spoiled  the  "  strong 
man  anned,"  wet  the  *'  roaring  lion"  in  his  pride  and 
power,  "and  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death." 
We  well  know  how  from  that  victory  He  obtained 
gloiy  and  joy  for  himself,  and -everlasting  glory  and 
joy  for  us  also,  whom,  though  we  had  no  part  in  the 
peril  of  the  conflict^  He  calls  to  share  in  the  spoils  of 
the  conquest. 

The  abundance  of  honey  in  Palestine  was  promi- 
nently noticed  in  descriptions  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  land  over  those  of  Egypt.  Its  scarcity 
in  the  latter  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Jacob 
thought  "a  little  honey"  worth  sending  as  an  itom 
in  the  present  which  was  to  oondliato  the  man  that 
spake  roughly,  Oe.  xiiiL  u.  On  the  other  hand,  Canaan 
is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  "a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  Ex.  iu.  8,&c.  It  would  seem  that,  in  general 
at  least,  this  honey  was  the  produce  of  wild  bees,  Fr. 
xxr.  16;  sometimes  deposited  in  holes  of  the  rocks.  Be. 
TxiU.  13;  Ps.  Uzxi.  10,  sometimes  in  the  cavities  of  hollow 
trees,  iSa.xiT.,  as  is  stUl  common  in  warm  countries,  as 
the  writer  knows  from  experience.  John  the  Baptist, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judeo,  was  sustained  by  the 
abundance  of  this  supply — "  His  meat  was  locusts  and 
wild  honey,"  Mat.  ill.  4.  Another  substance,  however, 
the,produce  of  certain  trees,  has  also  been  imderstood 
by  the  term  there,  for  which  see  Honey  (Wild). 

Honey  formed  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
western  Asiatics,  probably  being  consumed  quite  as 
freely  as  sugar  is  with  us.  Kepeated  notices  allude  to 
this :  it  was  included  in  the  supplies  afforded  by  Borzil- 
lai  and  others  to  David  on  his  expulsion  from  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  2  Sa.  xtII.  29;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent sent  by  Jeroboam  to  Ahijah,  2  Ki.  xiv.  3;  and  in  the 
provisions  stored  up  by  the  men  spared  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  Ishmoel,  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  Je.  xii.  8;  and  in 
the  food  which  Jerusalem  is  described  as  habitually 
eating,  in  Jehovah's  solemn  upbraidings,  £ze.xTi.i3,i0; 
and  it  was  to  form  a  prominent  port  of  the  sustenance 
of  the  virgin's  Son,  Is.  vil.  15;  as  it  did  of  every  one  left 
in  Israel  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  rer.  22. 

In  several  of  these  passages  honey  is  associated  with 
butter;  by  which  latter  we  are  to  understand  either 
cream,  or  butter  newly  churned  in  that  mild  and  semi- 
fluid state  in  which  (in  hot  climates  at  least)  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  cream.  Fluidity  is  a 
prominent  idea  in  many  of  these  allusions,  which  will 
better  agree  with  our  notions  of  cream  than  of  butter: 
wild  honey  is  frequently  almost  as  liquid  as  water.  That 
the  mixture  of  honey  and  butter  (or  cream),  which  would 
be  far  too  luscious  for  a  western  palate,  is  still  eaten 
in  Palestine,  we  have  the  testimony  of  modem  travel- 
lers. D'Arvieux  says  of  the  Arabs  that ''one  of  their 
chief  breakfasts  is  cream  or  fresh  butter  mixed  in  a 
mess  of  honey;  these  do  not  seem  to  suit  very  well 
together;  but  experience  teaches  that  this  is  no  bad  mix- 
ture, nor  disagreeable  in  its  taste,  if  one  ia  ever  so  little 
accustomed  to  it." — {Memoirs,  iii.  209.)  More  recently 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  speak  of  the  same  custom : 

— "They  gave  us  some  honey  and  butter  together,  with 
Vol.  I. 


bread  to  dip  in  it;  Narsah  desiring  one  of  his  men  to 
mix  the  two  ingredients  for  us,  as  we  were  awkward 
at  it.  The  Arab  having  stirred  the  mixture  up  well 
with  his  fingers,  showed  his  dexterity  at  consuming 
as  well  as  mixing,  and  recompensed  himself  for  his 
trouble  by  eating  half  of  it." — {Travels  in  Egypt,  &c., 
263.)  (For  the  relation  of  honey  to  the  offerings  at  the 
tabernacle,  see  Honet,  and  Offerings.) 

The  other  product  of  the  bee — wax — ^is  occasionally 
spoken  of  under  a  proper  appellation  (331?,  donag), 

distinct  from  that  of  the  honey- comb  (n&3,  nopheth). 

It  was  probably  therefore  used  officinally  (t.e.  sold 
in  shops),  but  the  sacred  allusions  throw  no  light  on 
this,  being  confined  to  its  quality  of  melting  under  the 
application  of  heat,  PB.xxii.i4;ixviii.2,&o. 

That  the  industry,  the  fruitfulness,  or  some  other  qua- 
lity of  the  bee,  perhaps  that  of  producing  sweetness,  had 
early  excited  admiration,  appears  from  females  being 
named  after  it.  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Rebekah,  Oc. 
zxzT.  8,  and  Deborah,  the  prophetess  who  with  Barak 
delivered  Israel,  Jo.  It.,  bore  the  humble  name  of  "  bee," 
just  as,  in  later  days,  the  laborious  friend  of  saints 
and  widows  was  named   after  the  elegant  gazelle, 

Ae.  Ix.  36.  [p.  H.  G,] 

BEEL'ZEBUK    See  Baaleebub. 

BEEL'ZEBUL.  This,  as  abeady  indicated  under 
Baalzebub,  is  the  proper  form  of  what  appears  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament  as  Beelzebub 
— a  reading  without  support  from  the  Greek.  In  re- 
gard to  the  precise  import  of  Beelzebul,  however, 
conmientators  are  not  quite  agreed.  Dung-lord  is  the 
sense  adopted  by  Buxtorf  and  Lightfoot,  and  is  the 
one  still  most  commonly  received,  but  several  commen- 
tators of  note  (including  Michoelis,  Paulus,  Meyer), 
have  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that,  as  zehel  not 
zebul  is  dung,  the  word  should  in  that  case  have  been 
Beelzebel.  The  proper  meaning  of  ztbul  in  Hebrew  is 
domicile,  habitation  ;  and  so  the  authorities  referred  to 
would  understand  the  epithet  as  meaning  lord  of  the 
domi^nle.  But  this  seems  by  much  too  general  a  de- 
signation for  the  most  distinctive  and  opprobrious  title 
of  the  Prince  of  darkness.  It  is  also,  we  are  told  by 
Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.  at  Mat.  xii.  25),  an  imdoubted 
fact,  that  zebul  occurs  in  the  rabbinical  writings  in 
the  sense  of  dung  and  dunghill;  and  in  that  sense  it  is 
used  as  a  familiar  epithet  of  loathing  and  contempt  for 
idolatry  and  idol  worship.  Hence,  says  he,  '*  among 
aU  the  devils  they  naturally  esteemed  that  devil  the 
worst,  the  foulest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  prince  of  the 
rest,  who  ruled  over  the  idols,  and  by  whom  oracles  and 
miracles  were  given  forth  among  heathens  and  idola- 
ters. And  they  were  of  this  opinion,  because  they 
held  idolatry  above  all  other  things  chiefly  wicked  and 
abominable,  and  to  be  the  prince  and  head  of  evil." 

BE1BR,  a  dug  well,  though  in  our  translation  it  has 
unfortunately  been  often  confounded  with  Ain  or 
En,  a  fountain  or  'spring;  both  being  frequently  used, 
alone  or  compounded  with  other  words,  as  names  of 
places. 

BE1SR,  a  town  which  is  not  improbably  the  same 
as  Beeroth  (which  is  the  plural  form),  and  has  been 
identical  with  a  large  village  of  700  or  800  Moslems,  and 
three  or  four  Christian  families,  now  called  Bireh,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  a  little  south-west 
of  Bethel,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  2&1.IV.2.  It  was 
originally  associated  with  Gibeon  as  one  of  the  four 
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cities  of  the  Hivites  which  made  peace  with  Joahua  by 
a  stratagem,  Jos.  ix.  i7.  The  Beer  to  which  Jotham  fled 
from  his  brother  Abimelech  may  have  been  this  city  for 
anything  we  know,  but  the  language  is  too  indefinite 
to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty,  Jo.  ix.  21.  Neither 
can  we  offer  with  confidence  any  explanation  of  the 
flight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beeroth  to  Gittaim,  2Sa.lf.3. 
BE'ER-EUM  [the  dug  well  of  the  heroeal  u.  xf.  8, 
was  a  city  in  or  near  the  land  of  Moab;  ajid  is  taken 
usually  to  be  the  Beer  where  the  nobles  of  Israel  dug 
the  well  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  Nu.  xxi.  16-18.  Its 
position  has  not  been  ascertained. 
BEERL    See  Aholibamah. 

BE'ER-LAHAI-ROI  [iceU  of  the  living,  ieeing  One\ 
a  name  given  by  Hagar  to  a  spring,  to  which  she  was 
divinely  directed  in  the  day  of  her  extremity,  when 
driven  from  the  tent  of  Sarah,  Oe.  xrl.  14.  Its  situation 
is  described  as  having  been  between  Eadesh  and  Bered, 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  which  lay  towards  Shur, 
on  the  way  to  Egypt.  At  a  later  period  Isaac  is 
found  once  and  again  dwelling  beside  it,  Qe.xziT.63; 
xxT.  11. 

BE'EROTH.    See  Beeb. 

BEER-SHE'BA  {well  of  the  oath,  sheba  being  con- 
tracted for  ahebuah],  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Promised  Land — so  that  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba  was  a 
common  form  of  expression  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
country;  and  a  place,  moreover,  of  very  great  antiquity. 
It  was  associated  with  the  personal  history  both  of 
Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  and  first  obtained  the  name  of 
Beer-sheba,  on  account  of  the  oath,  or  covenant  of  peace, 
which  Abimelech  entered  into  with  Abraham  in  con- 
nection with  it.  This  is  expressly  given  as  the  origin 
of  the  name  by  the  sacred  historian,  Ge.  xxl.  3i;  and  to 
connect  it,  as  some  would  do,  with  the  seven  lambs  pre- 
sented by  Abraham  to  Abimelech  on  the  occasion  {sheba 
bebg  the  name  for  seven),  is  quite  fanciful.  In  Isaac*8 
time  also,  we  find  the  name  imposed  a  second  time,  and 
on  the  same  ground — because  an  oath  of  peace  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  of  Gerar,  Ge.  xxvl  33. 
But  the  place,  though  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
is  remarkable  for  its  plenitude  of  wells,  there  being  alto- 
gether seven  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other ;  and 
it  is  possible  enough  that  the  precise  well  designated 
Beer-sheba  by  Isaac  was  not  the  same  which  had  pre- 
viously received  the  name  from  Abraham.  There  still 
are  two  principal  wells,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  from  each  other,  which  pour  their  streams  into 
the  Wady  es-8eba.  The  wells  themselves  are  called 
Bir  es-Seba.  The  larger  of  them  is  12}  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  44}  feet  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  the  other  is  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  42  feet  deep. 
The  water,  we  are  informed,  of  both  these  wells  is  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  good  quality ;  the  finest^  Ro- 
binson states,  he  liad  tasted  since  he  left  Sinai  (Re- 
aewohes,  i.  p.  30i).  They  are  also  surrounded  by  drinking- 
troughs  of  stone  for  camels  and  flocks — such  as  they  pro- 
bably had  from  patriarchal  times ;  while  the  curb-stones 
are  deeply  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  ropes  in  drawing 
up  water  by  the  hand.  The  five  smaller  wells  lie  at 
some  distance  from  these  two  larger  ones,  and  are  often 
missed  by  travellers. 

Beer-sheba  is  interesting  from  its  assodationji,  rather 
than  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  as  an  inhabited  place. 
Neither  the  notices  connected  vrith  it,  nor  the  strag- 
gling ruins  still  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  give  in- 
dication of  extensive  buildings  or  a  dense  population. 


By  EusebiuB  it  was  described  as  merely  a  large  village 
with  a  Roman  garrison;  and  it  probably  never  was 
more.  But  it  cannot  be  viewed  without  interest,  when 
considered  as  one  of  the  more  peculiar  places  of  patri- 
archal sojourn — ^the  place  where  Abraham  planted  a 
grove,  and  worshipped  '^  Jehovah,  the  everlasting  God," 
from  whence  also  he  set  out  to  ofier  up  Isaac  as  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  land  of  Moriah ;  the  place  where  Isaac  re- 
sided when  he  was  bowing  down  under  the  infirmities 
of  age,  where  Jacob  stole  from  him  the  blessing  that 
was  meant  by  the  misjudging  father  for  the  profane 
Esau,  and  that  obliged  Jacob  to  flee  from  his  brother's 
presence  to  the  land  of  Padan-aram,  Ge.  xxtUL  lO; — the 
place,  in  all  probability,  where  the  two  brothers  met 
yet  again  to  convey  the  remains  of  their  aged  father  to 
the  cave  of  Mamre,  and  where,  at  a  later  period,  Jacob 
rested  on  his  descent  to  Egypt,  and  called  on  the  God 
of  his  father  Isaac,  Go.  xivi.  1 .  Beersheba  is  further  noted 
as  the  place  in  which  Samuel's  sons  acted  as  judges, 
and  at  which  Elijah  halted  on  his  way  to  Horeb,  where 
also  he  left  his  servant,  while  all  alone  he  himself 
advanced  into  the  wilderness.  In  later  times  it  became 
forsaken  of  its  proper  glory,  and  is  noted  as  among  the 
places  which  took  a  lead  in  the  practice  of  idolatry. 
What  was  designated  the  "way"  and  "manner"  of 
Beer-sheba^  was  pointed  to  as  a  beacon  to  be  shunned, 
not  a  course  to  be  followed.  Am.  ▼.  6;  nil.  14.  In  Chris- 
tian times,  however,  it  was  visited  by  the  gospel,  and 
became,  in  process  of  time,  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  decay  before  the 
period  of  the  crusades.  Even  its  site  was  then  mis- 
taken, and  it  had  probably  oeased  to  be  inhabited. 
BEETLE  (Sjnn,  hargol).    This  word,  which  ooeurs 

but  once  in  Scripture,  Le.  xi.  22,  may  be  with  tolerable 
certainty  concluded  to  mean,  not  what  is  properly  a 
beetle,  that  is  an  insect  whose  wings  are  covered  by 
leathery  sheaths,  meeting  in  a  straight  line,  but  rather 
a  species  of  locust  or  grasshopper,  whose  wings  are 
covered  by  sheaths  that  are  only  semi- coriaceous,  and 
that  overlap  each  other. 

No  direct  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  hargol 
exists;  but  as  the  Septuaglnt  render  the  word  by 
d^ofidxnh  "serpent -killer,"  a  term  which  designates 
the  ichneumon,  it  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  by 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Denham  {Cycl.  Bibl,  Lit.  art.  Chargol) 
that  a  species  of  Truxalis  is  intended.  For  this  is  a  genus 
of  Orthoptera,  agreeing  generally  with  the  locust  in  ex- 
ternal characters,  but  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
elongation  and  projection  of  the  forehead  in  a  conical 
form,  and  of  carnivorous  propensities,  hunting  and 
feeding  on  other  insects.  The  services  it  thus  renders  to 
man  by  keeping  down  the  breeds  of  voracious  and  noi- 
some insects  seem  to  have  obtained  for  it  a  common 
appellation  with  that  of  the  little  weasel  (fterpestet), 
which  carries  on  its  warfare  against  serpents  and  cro- 
codiles, [p.  H.  o.] 

BEHEMOTH  (nVsn!^)-     '^^^^  ^^^  ^  commonly 

considered  as  the   "plural  of  excellence,"  of  ncn?, 

behemah  (see  Beast);  in  which  sense  it  certainly  00- 
purs  in  Ps.  1. 10:  "The cattle  (p'heh-moih)  upon  a  thou- 
sand hills." 

The  magnificent  description  in  Job  xxxix.  15-24, 
however,  is  apparently  the  portrait  of  some  particular 
species,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  mighty 
pachyderm  is  meant^  but  whether  the  elephant  or  the 
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hippopotamua^  critics  and  naturalifltB  are  not  agreed. 
There  are  Bome  particulars  in  the  description  which 
answer  better  to  the  former  than  the  letter.  "He 
moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar'*  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
the  hippopotamus,  whose  tail  is  short  and  insignificant; 
that  of  the  elephant  is  larger ;  but  if  the  word  rendered 
''tail"  (33y)  could  mean  the  proboscis,  the  comparison 
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would  be  strikingly  poetical.  The  latter  part  of  ver. 
19,  generally  rendered,  "  He  that  made  him  hath  also 
furnished  him  with  his  weapon,"  would  apply,  if  this 
rendering  be  accepted^  better  to  the  elephant,  who  carries 
conspicuous  tusks,  than  to  the  hippopotamus,  whose 
teeth,  though  large,  can  scarcely  be  called  weapons. 
The  account  of  the  habitat  of  the  creature,  "the  moxin- 
tains  ....  where  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  play," 
"  under  the  shady  trees,"  agrees  better  with  an  animal 
which,  though  delighting  to  bathe  and  to  lie  in  the 
morasses,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests,  than  with  one 
which  ordinarily  dwells  immersed  in  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  never  wanders  far  from  the  water  side.  Finally, 
the  feat  mentioned  in  the  closing  sentence,  "  his  nose 
pierceth  through  snares,"  does  not  seem  so  fitted  to  the 
broad,  bluff,  square  muzzle  of  the  hippopotamus,  as  to 
the  long,  sensitive,  and  muscular  trunk  of  the  elephant, 
which  the  animal  in  fact  uses  constantly  to  test  doubt- 
ful objects,  and  to  remove  or  destroy  such  as  impede  or 
annoy  him. 

Nor  would  it  much  militate  against  this  interpreta- 
tion that  the  elephant  is  not  a  native  of  the  region 
in  which  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  by  Moses, 
probably  during  his  seclusion  in  Midian,  or  by  some 
other  inspired  author,  of  remote  antiquity,  famUiar 
with  life  in  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  and  shoidd  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  scenery  and  adjuncts  Egyptian, 
or  Arabian,  or  both  combined.     But  that  the  elephant 
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was  well  known  in  Egypt  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
use  of  ivory  in  the  arts,  specimens  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  abundance,  but  also  by  the  representation 
of  the  aninuil  itself  on  early  Egyptian  monuments,  as 
in  a  painting  representing  tribute  brought  to  Thoth- 
mes  III.,  who  was  probably  the  Pharaoh  who  pa- 
tronized Joseph.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  Indian 
elephant,  but  surely  the  African  species  must  have  been 
much  more  familiarly  known.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  forests  of  Tigr4  and  Woj  jerat  in  Abyssinia  are 
full  of  wild  elephants,  the  hunting  of  which  f onns  an 


important  occupation  of  the  natives.  But  this  very 
region  was  the  centre  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe, 
whose  civilization  was  even  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 
that  of  Egypt  itself,  according  to  tradition.  That  free 
intercourse  must  have  taken  place  between  the  two 
countries  from  the  earliest  ages  is  evident :  they  were 
not  unf requently  united  under  one  monarch ;  and  the 
P3rramids  and  other  monumental  remains  which  are 
preserved  in  Ethiopia  show  that  one  religion  was  com- 
mon to  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  leviathan  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  crocodile,  which  there  seems  no  sufiident  reason 
to  doubt  («ee  Leviathan),  the  association  of  this  rep- 
tile with  the  behemoth  would  favour  the  identification 
of  the  latter  with  the  hippopotamus.  The  two  crea- 
tures were  together  considered  as  peculiarly  Egyptian; 
they  were  the  pride  of  the  country;  its  most  powerful 
samples  of  the  brute  creation;  and  likely  to  be  selected 
by  a  poet  as  the  most  notable  illustrations  of  creative 
power.  Accordingly  we  find  them  so  associated  in  an- 
cient works  of  art,  as  at  Herculaneum  and  in  the  Pre- 
nestine  pavement. 

In  reply  it  might  be  urged  that  in  Ethiopia  the  ele- 
phant is  as  much  associated  with  the  crocodile  as  is  the 
hippopotamus;  understanding  the  association  with  the 
limits  of  the  sacred  description,  the  one  being  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  forest,  the  other  of  the  water.  And  as  to 
probabilities,  we  must  consider  (regarding  the  book  of 
Job  as  divinely  inspired)  not  what  an  Egyptian  poet 
would  be  likely  to  select,  but  what  Jehovah  himself 
would  be  likely  to  select  in  his  appeal  to  an  Arabian 
patriarch,  which  consideration  very  much  diminishes 
the  supposed  force  of  Egyptian  prestige  in  the  selection 
of  subjects. 

The  application  of  the  description  to  the  elephant 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
dem Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  the  epithet 
mehemoth  to  their  name  for  this  quadruped,  when  he  is 
very  large  (Strahlenbers,  p.  403,  EngUah  translation).  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  appellation,  dialectically  altered, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  have  given  to  the  fossil 
elephant,  the  remains  of  which  are  so  abundant  on  their 
frozen  shores — ^viz.  that  of  mammoth. 

On  the  whole  we  incline  to  the  old  identification  of 
behemoth  with  the  elephant;  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  the  name  is  not  that  of  an  individual  species 
at  all,  but  rather  that  of  an  imaginary  type  of  the  order 
Pachydermata,  in  which  the  characters  common  to  the 
more  bulky  races  are  brought  together  to  give  effect  to 
the  picture.  This  supposition,  however,  seems  deroga- 
tory to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Divine  Author. 

[p.  H.  o.] 

BE'KAH,  half-shekel.  See  Weights  and  Meascrss. 

BEL.    See  Baal. 

BEL  and  the  DRAGON,  an  aprociyphal  addition 
to  the  book  of  Daniel,  writen  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  deceit 
and  imposture  connected  with  the  Baal  -  worship  of 
Babylon.  But  it  is  itself  an  incredible  and  foolish 
story.     (See  Daniel.) 

BEIjA  [a  twcUhwing  up,  or  that  which  is  tuHil- 
lowed  up'\.  1.  This  was  the  original  name  of  the  only 
one  of  the  five  wicked  cities  of  the  plain  which  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and  it  was  spared  on  ac- 
count of  the  earnest  pleading  of  Lot,  that  it  might  be 
granted  to  him  as  a  place  of  refuge.  He  said  '*  is  it 
not  a  little  one  ?"  and  in  memory  of  his  suooessful  inter- 
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oeasion,  it  received  the  name  of  Zoar,  that  ia  "  little- 
ness," Go.  xix.  20-23.  De  Saulcy  thought  he  recognized 
its  name  in  Zuweirah,  on  the  south-west  of  the  Dead 
Sea':  but  in  the  original  there  is  no  such  resemblance 
between  the  names  as  there  appears  to  be  in  English. 
On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Bobinson  has  followed  Jihy  and 
Mangles'  conjecture,  and  identified  Zoar  with  a  large 
ruin  at  the  north  side  of  El  Lis&n,  that  is,  ''the  tongue," 
the  peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the  Dead  Sea  towards 
the  south-east,  between  the  terminations  of  the  Wady 
Beni  Hamld  and  the  Wady  el  Dera'ah  or  Wady  Kerek; 
and  his  opinion  seems  now  to  be  favourably  received. 
Conjecture  had  placed  Zoar  further  to  the  south,  relying 
upon  De.  xxxiv.  3;  but  at  the  utmost  this  only  sup- 
poses that  there  was  no  town  further  to  the  south 
which  caught  the  eye  of  Moses  in  his  dying  prospect. 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabite  city,  la.  xr.  6;  Je.  xlviii.  m. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  and  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop  in  much  later  times,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

2.  Be'la.  The  name  of  several  persons;  (1)  Ge. 
xxxvi.  32,  33  and  1  Ch.  i.  43,  44,  the  son  of  Beor,  the 
first  king  recorded  to  have  reigned  in  Edom.  Some 
Jewish  writers  have  identified  him  with  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor;  but  this  is  scarcely  possible,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  were  even  of  the  same  extraction.  (2)  The 
first-named  son  of  Benjamin  in  Ge.  xlvi.  21,  &c.  (3)  A 
prince  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  iCh.T.8. 

BE'LIAL  Iworthlessness]  is  translated  as  if  it  were  a 
proper  name,  and  for  this  there  is  some  countenance  in 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  2Co.t1.16:  "  What  concord 
hath  Christ  with  Belial?"  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
later  use  of  the  word,  just  as  Satan  is  called  "  the 
Wicked  One,"  because  all  wickedness  finds  its  perfec-. 
tion  or  quintessence  in  him.  For  the  literal  meaning 
of  Belial  is  wortklessjiestf  hence  wickedness,  as  in  this 
English  word,  and  in  the  Latin  nequam;  and  so  it  might 
have  been  perfectly  well  rendered  in  the  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  occurs,  De.  xili.  13;  i  Sa.  z. 
27 ;  1  Kl.  xxl.  10,  &c.  One  or  two  passages,  Ju.  xix.  22 ;  i  Sa. 
it  12,  may  have  led  to  a  notion  which  has  been  preva- 
lent, that  he  was  specially  the  patron  of  licentiousness: 
but  the  suggestion  of  any  such  idea  is  from  the  context 
alone,  and  it  is  excluded  by  the  sense  of  other  pas- 
sages. 

BELLOWS  are  expressly  mentioned  only  in  Je.  vi. 
29,  though  other  passages,  which  speak  of  blowing 
the  fire,  £so.xxii.2i;  la.liT.16,  may  possibly  refer  to  them 
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as  among  the  instruments  wont  to  be  employed  for 
such  a  purpose.  But  as  wood  was  the  common  fuel 
in  ancient  times,  and  kindles  readily,  a  fan  would 
generally  be  sufficient.  The  bellows,  it  is  probable, 
would  be  called  into  requisition  only  for  smelting  and 


refining  processes,  or  operations  which  demanded  a 
more  intense  heat.  Such,  apparently,  was  the  only 
use  of  them  in  Egypt,  where,  however,  they  seem  to 
have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  familiar  use  in  the 
age  of  Moses.  The  representation  of  beUows  given  below 
is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  the  supposed 
contemporary  of  Moses.  The  bellows,  it  will  be  observed, 
were  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  operator  pressing  alter- 
nately upon  two  skins  till  they  were  exhausted,  while 
by  means  of  a  cord  in  each  hand  he  again  pulled  up  the 
skin  for  the  admission  of  a  fresh  supply  of  air.  The 
fire  blown  upon  is  that  of  a  worker  in  metal.  And 
that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  respect  to  a  similar  use 
of  the  instrument  is  clear  from  the  connection,  "  The 
bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is  consumed  of  the  fire, 
the  founder  melteth  in  vain." 

BELLS.  Large  bells,  such  as  are  now  used  in 
chlirches,  were  unknown  in  ancient  times;  nor  are 
they  used  by  the  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  the 
lands  of  the  Bible  at  the  present  day.  Small  bells, 
however,  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  no  doubt  also  among  the  Jews.  The  high- priest 
wore  little  bells  of  gold  round  the  skirt  of  his  interme- 
diate dress,  the  robe  of  the  ephod.  Partly  they  may 
have  been  for  ornament,  like  the  ornaments  in  the  shape 
of  pomegranates  which  were  placed  alternately  with 
them.  But  partly  also  they  were  of  use,  to  ring  as 
often  as  the  high- priest  moved,  so  as  to  announce  his 
approach  and  Iub  retirement,  else  he  would  have  been 
exposed  to  death,  on  account  of  his  trifling  with  the 
majesty  of  the  Lord's  presence,  Ex.  xxriiL  33-35.  A  time 
is  foretold,  Zee.  xlr.  20,  when  God's  truth  shall  so  have 
spread,  and  God's  fear  have  so  pervaded  the  minds  of 
men  in  even  their  commonest  occupations,  that  the 
inscription,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  which  the  high- 
priest  wore  upon  the  golden  plate  attached  to  his 
mitre,  should  be  equally  borne  by  the  bells  of  the 
horses;  that  is,  even  the  commonest  things  should  bear 
a  sacred  character.  Probably  it  was  the  practice  then, 
as  it  is  now,  that  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden 
carried  such  bells,  to  cheer  them  in  their  motions  by 
the  lively  sound,  and  to  keep  any  of  the  party  from 
wandering,  or  to  bring  them  together  again,  even 
though  travelling  by  night  and  over  trackless  districts. 

In  Is.  iii.  16-18,  reference  is  made  to  little  tinkling 
bells  which  are  worn  by  women  in  the  East  to  this 
day  upon  their  wrists  and  ankles,  and  with  which  the 
gay  and  thoughtless  attracted  attention  and  expected 
to  gain  admiration.  [o.  o.  M.  D.] 

BELSHAZ'ZAR  [perhaps  prince  of  Bel]  was  the  hwt 
king  of  Biibylon,  who  reigned  at  least  three  years,  Da.  riii.  i, 
and  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  his  impious  feast,  the  writing  on  the  wall  by  a 
mysterious  hand,  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  in- 
scription by  the  prophet,  and  the  taking  of  the  Chal- 
dean kingdom  that  night  by  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
while  the  king  himself  was  slain.  Unbelievers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  Bible  in 
general,  and  on  this  book  of  Daniel  in  particular,  have 
dwelt  much  upon  the  difference  between  this  account 
and  that  of  uninspired  historians,  according  to  which, 
although  they  tell  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  storm  in 
the  night  during  a  drunken  feast,  comp.  Is.  xxi.  4, 6,  yet 
the  last  king  of  Babylon  met  the  armies  of  Cyrus  in 
the  open  plain  and  was  defeated ;  whereupon  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  neighbouring  city,  Borsippa,  and  there 
soon  after  made  a  peaceable  surrender,  was  kindly 
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noeived  by  the  conqueror,  and  ended  his  da3rB  in  peace 
in  a  distant  country.  To  this  the  reply  of  beUeving  men 
has  been  twofold :  firtty  that  where  we  have  two  con- 
flicting accounts,  even  a  worldly  man  may  have  reason 
to  reckon  Daniel  as  good  a  voucher  for  the  truth  as 
Greek  historians,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  and 
were  ill  acquainted  with  the  language ;  and  ucondy  that 
the  accounts  might  possibly  be  shown  not  to  be  con- 
flicting, if  we  were  only  better  acquainted  with  the 
drcumstances.  This  second  reply  has  actually  proved 
to  be  the  truth.  For  the  inscriptions  found  of  late  in 
Borsippa  and  the  Babylonian  ruins,  have  informed  us 
that  the  last  king  of  Babylon  did  associate  his  son  with 
him  in  the  government,  and  left  him  in  the  city,  where 
he  was  shun  when  it  was  taken,  while  the  father  fought 
the  disastrous  battle  on  the  outside,  which  led  to  the 
saving  of  his  life  by  a  timely  surrender.  This  Bon*s 
name  is  at  present  read  by  Bawlinson  Belsharezar.  An 
ingenious  view  has  been  supported  by  Niebuhr,  but 
there  are  serious  difficulties  connected  with  it,  that 
Belahazzar  was  slain  twenty-one  years  before  Cyrus 
came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  comp.  Da.  z.  13,  and  that 
Darius  the  Mede  ascended  the  throne  as  the  rightful 
heir,  through  connection  with  Nebuchadnezzar  by 
marriage.  Of  course  this  theoiy  meets  the  difficulty 
above  mentioned  in  a  different  manner.  But,  in  truth, 
we  have  very  few  reliable  accounts  of  Babylonian 
history,  and  especially  at  the  period  in  question. 

BELTE'SHAZ'ZAB,  the  name  given  to  Daniel  at 
the  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar  changed  the  names  of 
his  three  companions,  Da.  t  All  of  them  seem  to  be 
names  in  honour  of  idols. 

BEN  [sow].  This  word  is  pure  Hebrew :  compare 
what  has  been  said  of  the  use  of  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee 
word  Bab,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  In  some 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  to  trans- 
late Ben,  or  to  leave  it  untranslated,  as  part  of  the 
proper  name.  Our  version  has  occasionally  met  this 
difficulty  by  taking  the  one  course  in  the  text  and  the 
other  in  the  margin,  i  Ki.  ir.  9,  lo,  he. 

BEN A1AH  [he  whom  Jthovcih  hcu  built  tfp],  the  son 
of  Jehoiada,  of  Kabzeel,  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  Jos  XT.  21,  one  of  David's  heroes,  whose  exploits 
and  rank  are  mentioned  in  2  Sa.  xxiii.  20-23 ;  1  Ch. 
xi.  22-25.  While  Joab  lived,  he  was  commander  of 
David's  chosen  troops,  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites, 
sSa.  nil.  18.  And  when  Joab  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
to  set  Adonijah  on  the  throne,  Solomon  gave  the  in- 
junction to  Benaiah  to  put  the  traitor  to  death,  and 
promoted  him  to  the  vacant  office  of  captain  of  the 
host,  iKi.1.36;  U.28-3&.  He  was  commander  also  of  one 
of  David's  monthly  courses,  iCh.zxvii.6,0,  where  he  is 
called  a  chief -priest. 

BEN-AM'MI  [ton  of  my  people],  the  son  of  Lot  and 
his  younger  daughter,  from  whom  sprang  the  Ammon- 
ites, Ge.  xu.  38.     (See  Ammonites.) 

BENHA'DAD  [son  of  Jffadad,  who  is  mentioned 
by  uninspired  writers  as  a  god,  indeed,  is  called  by 
some  the  chief  god  of  the  Syrians].  It  is  the  name  of 
three  kings  of  Syria : — 

1.  He  who  assisted  Baasha  against  Asa,  till  presents 
from  the  latter  induced  him  to  become  the  enemy  of 
the  ten  tribes,  iKi.xT.i9;  in  which  policy  we  find  his 
successors  continuing  with  little  change  till  almost  the 
end  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  he  stood  in  any  relation  to  that  Hadad  the 
Edomite  who  became  the  enemy  of  Solomon,  lU. sL I4r86. 


2.  The  king  with  whom  Ahab  carried  on  repeated 
wan,  iKi.xx.xxil.,  in  which  the  Syrians  would  have  an- 
nihilated Israel,  in  all  human  probability,  but  for  the 
insolent  boasting  of  Benhadad  against  the  God  of 
Israel.  As  Ahab,  however,  wanted  faith  to  make  any 
good  use  of  the  miraculous  interferences  on  his  behalf, 
and  in  punishment  of  this  blasphemer,  his  own  life 
went  for  that  of  the  man  whom  he  spared.  Benhadad 
carried  on  wars  with  Ahab's  son  Jehoram,  aKi.TLviL 
For  some  time  the  plans  of  the  Syrians  were  revealed 
to  the  king  of  Israel  by  the  prophet  Elisha.  And 
though,  on  one  occasion,  the  Israelites  were  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,  yet^  according  to  this  prophet's  inti- 
mation, a  panic  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  anny, 
and  Samaria  was  delivered  at  once  from  wnr  and 
famine.  Once  more,  we  find  him  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Elisha,  when  he  sent  to  ask  whether  he  should 
recover  from  an  illness,  and  received  the  answer  that 
he  certainly  might,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  this  in  the  nature  of  tlie  case ;  while  yet  the 
prophet  informed  the  messenger,  Hazael,  that  he  was 
called  by  Grod  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  that 
his  master  should  die.  Thereupon  Hazael  returned, 
buoyed  up  Benhadad  with  hopes  of  certain  recovery, 
murdered  him  the  next  day,  and  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  2KLt1U.7-16. 

3.  The  son  of  Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  was  at  first  prosperous  in  his  wars  with  Israel, 
but  in  the  end  lost  all  that  he  had  gained,  in  three  dis- 
astrous battles,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Elisha 
on  his  deathbed,  2KL  xiiL  3«  14- lo,  2S.  [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

BEN'JAISilN  [son  of  the  right  hand],  the  youngest 
son  of  Jacob,  and  the  second  whom  Bachel  bore  to  him, 
as  indeed  she  died  on  giving  birth  to  this  child.  She 
therefore  named  him  Benoni,  ''the  son  of  my  pain;" 
but  his  father  changed  this  to  a  more  pleasing  expres- 
sion, signified  by  Benjamin,  with  which  compare  Ps. 
Ixxx.  17,  "the  man  of  thy  right  hand,"  the  title  given 
to  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  or  rather  to  Christ  their 
covenant-head.  Benjamin  was  his  father's  favourite, 
after  the  disappearance  of  Joseph,  Rachel's  other  son, 
Oe.xUT.30;  and  Joseph  paid  him  special  honour,  both 
before  and  after  he  had  made  himself  known  to  his 
brethren,  Oe.  xliii.  34;  xW.  22.  Benjamin  appears  to  have 
had  ten  sons  (see  Becher),  Oe.xiTi  21;  yet  the  tribe  was 
one  of  the  smallest  in  Israel,  and  is  so  spoken  of  often  in 
Scripture,  1  Sa.  ix.  21 ;  P«.  ixviU.  27.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  guilt  of  the  tribe,  in  shielding  the  wicked  men 
who  committed  a  horrible  outrage  at  Gibeah,  on  ac- 
count of  which  all  the  other  tribes  united  in  making 
war  with  it,  and  brought  it  so  near  destruction  that 
only  six  hundred  men  were  left.  The  details  of  this 
melancholy  tissue  of  sin  and  suffering  are  given  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges ;  as  also  the  scheme 
by  which  these  few  men  were  provided  with  wives, 
after  the  other  tribes  had  sworn  that  they  would  permit 
no  intermarriage.  There  must,  however,  have  been 
causes  for  the  smallness  of  the  tribe  in  operation  from 
the  first :  for  these  ten  sons  of  Benjamin  produced  only 
seven  heads  of  families ;  and  the  number  of  the  tribe 
at  the  first  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  only 
35,400;  and  at  the  second,  in  the  plains  of  Moab^ 
45,600,  Na.L  38,37;  xxtL  38-41.  Afterwards  it  multiplied 
greatly :  for  in  the  time  of  David  there  were  reckoned 
59,434  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
this  was  at  all  the  entire  strength  of  the  tribe,  iCh.  tIL 
«-li.    In  the  time  of  king  Asa  they  had  risen  to  280,000, 
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2Ch.xiT.8,  and  in  the  time  of  JehoBhaphat  apparently 
still  higher,  to  380,000,  2Ch.xvil.  ir.is.  Even  when 
small  in  numbers  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  already 
distinguished  by  its  character  for  bravery,  and  by  the 
favour  of  the  Lord,  as  is  indicated  in  the  blessings  of 
Jacob  and  Moses,  o«.  xlix.  27;  De.  xxxili.  la.  To  the  bravery 
we  have  testimony  in  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  the 
Benjamites  standing  alone  made  war  agsdnst  all  the 
other  tribes  united;  and  these  "sons  of  the  right 
hand'^  were  famous  for  having  among  them  men  left- 
handed,  probably  such  as  could  use  either  hand  alike 
well,  and  with  fatal  dexterity,  Ju.  iU.  15;  xx.  16;  i  Ch.  xU.  2. 
The  favoiur  of  being  "a  people  near  the  Lord"  was 
granted  to  them,  as  to  the  other  children  of  Rachel, 
since  they  took  their  place  immediately  behind  the 
tabernacle  in  the  order  of  march  through  the  wilderness, 
Nu.  X.  21,24;  Ps.  ixxx.  2.  And  when  the  Lord  had  refused 
the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  brought  Shiloh  to  de^ol• 
ation,  the  new  place  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  put  his 
name  was  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which 
belonged  even  more  to  Benjamin  than  to  Judah, 
although  Judah,  as  a  tribe,  was  specially  the  object  of  his 
choice,  Ps.lxxTiii.60,67,6S.  In  the  political  relations  of  the 
tribes  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  might  naturally  have  held 
with  that  of  Ephraim,  to  which  it  was  most  nearly  con- 
nected by  blood ;  observe  also  in  the  song  of  Deborah 
its  position  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Ju.  t.  14. 
But  it  seems  to  have  occupied  a  middle  position  in 
poUtics,  as  it  did  in  situation,  Jos.  xrili.»  between  the  two 
great  rival  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Judah.  Saul,  the  first 
king  of  Israel,  belonged  to  this  tribe,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  natural  affection  would  have  an  efiect  in  re- 
taining the  Benjamites  on  Saul's  side,  and  prejudicing 
them  against  David,  when  the  Lord  transferred  the 
kingdom  to  him,  i  Ch.  xil.  29;  2  Sa.  ii.  8,  o,  &c.  But  the  choice 
of  Jerusalem  as  David's  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Lord,  must  have  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  leading  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
to  coalesce.  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  descendants  of  David  is  at 
times  spoken  of  as  being  confined  to  the  single  tribe  of 
Judah,  iia.xl.i3;  xii.20;  while  from  other  passages  it  is 
clear  that,  as  a  whole,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  also 
faithful  to  David's  house,  i  Ki.  xiL  23;  2  Ch.  xL  Yet  a  part 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  territoxy,  may 
have  gone  with  the  ten  tribes :  for  Bethel  was  within 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  yet  was  one  of  the  two  seats 
of  the  worship  of  the  calves  which  waa  commenced  by 
Jeroboam,  and  was  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes.  After  the  exiles  returned  from 
Babylon,  we  read  very  little  of  the  separate  tribes ;  yet 
there  is  enough  to  show  that  Benjamin  and  Judah  were 
the  two  tribes  which  kept  closest  together,  and  contri- 
buted most  to  the  new  colony  in  Judea,  £sr.  x.  9;  Ne.  xi. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  read  that  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
ere  yet  he  was  brought  to  receive  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  made  an  apostle,  valued  himself  on  his 
pure  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  Phi.  lii.  &  The  territory  assigned  to 
Benjamin  was  very  small ;  but  the  soil  was  rich,  and 
the  position  was  important,  both  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  the  other  tribes,  and  on  account  of  its  natu- 
ral peculiarities,  which  made  it  the  key  of  the  land  of 
Palestine.  Much  very  interesting  matter  in  reference 
to  this  point  may  be  foimd  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pa- 
Ustine.  [o.  o.  M.  d.] 

BENO'NL    5ijc  Benjamin. 


BERA'GHAH  [hlusing].  A  vaQey  received  this 
name  from  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people,  in  memory  of 
the  amazing  deliverance  granted  to  them  from  the  in- 
road of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  other  invaders. 
After  three  days'  spoiling  the  self-destroyed  hosts  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  fourth  day  the  king  and  the  people 
assembled  at  the  spot  and  blessed  the  Lord;  hence  the 
name  Berachah,  or  "blessing,"  2Ch.xx.26.  There  is  a 
wady  with  a  few  ruins  in  it  known  by  the  name  of 
Bereikdt,  between  the  two  roads  to  Hebron  from  Te- 
koah  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  rather  nearer  Hebron 
than  Jerusalem.  These  are  now  identified  with  Bera- 
chah, both  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
and  on  account  of  the  situation,  which  agrees  well  with 
the  notice  of  its  vicinity  both  to  Tekoah  and  to  Engedi, 
this  wady  being,  according  to  Mr.  Porter,  in  the  very 
course  still  taken  by  the  bands  of  Arabs  who  come 
from  Moab  round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
make  incursions  upon  Southern  Palestine. 

BEBE'A,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  that  part  of  it 
which  is  called  Emathia,  lying  west  and  somewhat 
south  of  Thessalonica,  in  a  fertile  district  of  countiy 
which  is  watered  by  the  river  Axius  or  Astrsus,  a 
tributary  of  the  Haliacmon,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Bermius.  But  there  is  some  indistinctness  in  the  ac- 
counts given  of  it,  partly  owing  to  a  statement  in 
Thucydides,  i.  61,  which  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
other  information,  partly  owing  to  the  river  changing 
its  course,  and  partly  owing  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  our  present  text  of  Strabo.  It  is  variously  re- 
presented as  being  from  50  to  60  Roman  miles  from 
Thessalonica,  and  80  from  Pella.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Boor  by  the  Turks ;  but  certainly  the  name 
by  which  it  is  now  generally  known  is  Kara  Feria  or 
Verria.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  consider^ 
able,  and  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns 
of  that  country  at  present,  and  a  place  of  importance, 
with  a  population  of  2000  families,  or,  as  others  say, 
of  20,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  experience  of  Paul  the  Bereans  were  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  gospel :  the  Jews  of  Berea  have  re- 
ceived from  the  inspired  historian  the  testimony  that 
they  were  more  noble-minded  than  those  in  Thessalo- 
nica, and  that  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  and 
candidly,  so  as  to  compare  these  with  the  preaching  of 
the  apostle.  One  of  his  companions  in  labour  and 
travel  was  Sopater  of  Berea,  Ac.  xriL  lo-is;  xx.  4. 

BE'RED  [kail].  The  well  Beer-lahal-roi  is  de- 
scribed as  Ijnng  between  Kadesh  and  Bered;  but  this 
latter  place  is  entirely  unknown.  There  is  some  va- 
riety in  the  name  as  given  by  ancient  versions ;  but 
whether  these  are  guesses  at  an  explanation  or  not,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining. 

BEKEINI'CK    See  Bernicb. 

BERI'AH  [in  evil,  but  it  has  also  been  rendered  a 
gift].  1.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  bom  after  a  great  calamity 
had  befallen  the  family,  in  which  several  of  the  elder 
sons  appear  to  have  been  cut  off;  on  which  account  the 
father  called  the  name  of  this  younger  son  Beriah,  "  be- 
cause it  went  ill  with  his  house,"  iCh.Tii.23.  This  ex- 
planation determines  so  plainly  the  origin  of  the  name, 
that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  how  it  should 
be  understood.  G^aenius  adheres  to  this  sense  and  re- 
jects the  other.  2.  A  son  of  Asher,  from  whom  sprang 
the  family  of  the  Beriites,  06.xiyi.i7;Na.xx  1.44.  3.  A 
Benjamite,  who  along  with  his  brother  Shema  expelled 
the  Gathites  from  the  neighbourhood  of  A  jalon,  where 
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they  had  their  residence,  i  Ch.  riii  13.  4.  A  Levite  of  the 
house  of  Shixnei,  icb.  xxiii.  lo. 

BE'RITES,  OB  BERIM,  apparently  a  tribe  or 
family  of  people,  who  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Joab's  piinuit  after  Sheba,  and  along  with  those  of 
Abel  and  Beth-maachah,  2Sa.xx.i4.  They  must  either 
have  been  Israelites,  or,  at  least,  favourably  disposed 
toward  the  house  of  David;  for  they  took  part  with 
Joab  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  No  further  notice  is 
taken  of  them. 

BERNI'CK  The  eldest  daughter  of  that  king  Herod 
who  was  eaten  up  of  worms,  and  sister  of  Agrippa 
before  whom  Paul  pled  his  cause  in  the  hearing  of 
Festus,  Ao.  xxvL  There  were  horrible  suspicions  of  in- 
cestuous connection  between  her  and  her  brother,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  married  a  second  time,  having 
been  previously  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis ;  but  her  second  husband,  Polemon,  the  king  of 
Cilicia,  soon  divorced  her.  She  latterly  became  the 
mistress  of  Titus,  the  emperor  of  Rome ;  but  he  broke 
off  his  connection  with  her  when  he  attained  to  the 
imperial  dignity. 

BER'ODACH  BAL'ADAK.    See  Mebodach  Bal- 

ADAK. 

BERTL,  a  precious  stone,  and  in  the  English  Bible 
the  synonym  of  the  Heb.  tankisk  (ttr«ttnr)»  or  tartes- 
BUS  stone.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  what 
gem  is  meant  by  this  stone.  The  Septuagint  uses  no 
fewer  than  three  words  to  render,  in  different  places, 
the  original  Hebrew;  but  at  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  whei-e  the 
gem  occurs  as  the  first  in  the  fourth  row  on  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate,  chrysolite,  not  beryl,  is  the  term 
employed.  Our  translators  have  given  chrysolite  as  the 
marginal  reading  at  £ze.  xxviii.  13,  where  the  gem  is 
mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  king  of  T>tc, 
but  they  still  retain  beryl  in  the  text.  The  more  com- 
mon opinion  of  modem  times  would  identify  the  tar- 
te^isus  stone  with  the  chrysolite  or  topaz.  But  if  this 
be  the  more  correct  view,  it  is  still  quite  probable  that 
the  beryl  had  a  place  in  the  sacred  breastplate,  as  it 
certainly  had  in  the  figurative  delineation  of  the  walls 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Re.  xxi.  20.  Beryl  is  a  variety  of 
the  emerald,  but  is  of  inferior  value,  and  differs  from 
it  chiefly  in  colour.  Instead  of  the  deep  green,  which 
distinguishes  the  emerald  proper,  the  beryl  presents 
the  diverse  shades  of  sea-green,  pale-blue,  yellowish^ 
and  sometimes  is  almost  without  colour,  nearly  white. 

BERYTUS  {Beyroot),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria^ 
19  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sidon.  It  is  the  Beiytus  of  the 
Greeks,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Berothai  or 
Berothah  of  Scripture,  2  Sa.  tUI.  S;  Eze.  xlvil.  10  (Smith's  Orook 
and  Ronum  Ooography).  Although  the  notices  in  Scripture 
may  admit  of  doubt  from  seeming  to  rest  too  much  on 
identity  of  name,  yet  the  place  is  deemed  admissible  here 
from  the  importance  of  its  position  near  to  Sidon  and 
Lebanon,  and  from  the  tablets  set  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  an  Assyrian  king,  conjectured  to  be  the  Shal- 
maneser  who  overran  Phcenicia  (inscribed  TtUiiets,  Nehr-el- 
Kelb).  Berytus  was  a  very  ancient  town  of  the  Phceni- 
dans  (Saacoaiatho,  Eoeeb.  Pnep.  Eran.  i.  lo),  and  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  Phoenician  god  Baal- 
Beerith,  "lord  of  wells;-"  or  else  from  the  number 
of  wells  around,  beer  signifying  a  well  in  the  language 
of  the  country  (Stephen  of  Byxantium).  The  Greek  and 
Latin  geographers  all  call  it  Berytus,  and  Strabo  re- 
lates that  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  having 


been  destroyed  by  Tryphon,  sumamed  Diodotus,  about 

B.C.    150    (strabo,  XTi.  cap.  ii.  18, 19, 22;  I*tol.  xv.  4;  Pllny,  ▼.  20). 

Under  Augustus  it  became  a  great  military  colony,  by 
the  name  of  Felix  Julia,  and  was  afterwards  endowed 
with  the  ju8  italicum  (Plinr.  Joseph.  Bel.  Jud.  Tii.  3,  l).  It 
was  at  Berytus  that  Herod  the  Great  procured  the 
mock  trial  to  be  held  over  his  two  sons  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
x?i.  c.  11, 1-6).  The  elder  Agrippa  adorned  the  city  with 
a  splendid  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  besides  baths  and 
porticoes.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Titus 
celebrated  here  the  birthday  of  his  father  Yespasian 
by  games  and  shows  of  gladiators,  in  which  many  of 
the  captive  Jews  perished  (Josephus).  In  the  succeeding 
centuries  Berytus  became  renowned  as  &  school  of  Greek 
learning,  particularly  law,  until  the  town  was  laid  in 
ruins  by  an  earthquake,  a.d.  511  (OibboD,cap.  17).  Eu- 
sebius  relates  that  the  martyr  Appian  resided  here  for 
a  time  to  pursue  Greek  secular  learning ;  and  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  also  came  here  to  perfect  himself  in 
civil  law  (£uaeb.deMartrr.PalaB8tc.4).  It  was  made  a 
Christian  bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  and  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  one 
of  the  places  visited  by  Paula  (Roland,  Palmt.  210).  It  is 
also  famous  in  Christian  legends  as  the  region  where 
the  combat  took  place  between  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  his  reputed  tomb  and  the  Dragon's  well 
are  still  shown  (Maundrell;  Pococko;  Turner's  Tour).  During 
the  crusades  it  was  frequently  captured  and  recaptured. 
The  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  till 
A.D.  1291,  when  tlie  troops  of  the  sultan  took  the  city, 
and  laid  it  in  ruins.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  Druse  emir  Fakr-ed- 
din.  Within  the  present  century  Beyroot  has  received 
a  new  impulse,  from  having  been  made  the  centre  of 
European  trade ;  but  in  September,  1840,  it  was  laid  in 
partial  ruin  by  a  bombardment  from  the  combined  Eng- 
lish and  Austrian  fleet.  At  the  present  time  it  is  again 
rising  to  prosperity  (Vohicy,  11.  Ifi0-160 ;  Robinson,  11.  491-407, 
edit.  IbM  i  Addison's  Damascus  and  Pahnjrra,  i).  4-12, 30-4l). 

The  modem  town  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  met 
with,  the  principal  being  a  thick  wall,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Herod,  and  along  the  shore,  and  partly 
under  water,  some  mosaic  pavements  and  fragments  of 
walls  and  columns.  Three  granite  columns,  and  the 
base  of  a  fourth,  still  stand  within  the  city  near  the 
south-western  wall ;  and  outside  the  sanxe  wall  are 
other  columns  some  of  granite,  and  some  of  limestone. 
Numerous  ancient  columns  lie  as  a  foundation  l)eneath 
the  quay.  Beyond  the  south-western  wall  is  an  ancient 
road  cut  in  the  rock,  and  outbide  the  south-western  gate 
is  a  deep  fountain  with  a  flight  of  steps  covered  with 
solid  masonry :  the  fountain  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an 
andent  subterranean  aqueduct,  discovered  a  few  years 
ago.  The  arches  and  remains  of  another  large  aqueduct 
by  which  the  city  was  supplied  with  water  fnim 
Lebanon  are  still  to  be  seen  ( Robinson.  Ui.  7-12).  A  curious 
ancient  inscription,  discovered  in  the  neighbourhoo<1,was 
found  by  M.  Letronne  to  relate  to  an  aqueduct,      [j.  B.] 

BESOR  [</ood  newtf  or  perhaps  cool]  ;  a  brook  which 
rises  in  the  hills  of  the  south  country  of  Judah,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  alx)ut  five  miles,  or  as 
some  say,  ten,  south  of  Gaza ;  but  its  situation  is  not 
certain.  At  this  brook  David  left  a  third  part  of  his 
men,  who  were  too  much  exhausted  to  follow  the 
Amalekites  into  the  desert,  to  which  they  had  retired 
after  burning  Ziklag,  1  Sa.  xzz.  9, 10, 21. 
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.  BETH  [house],  ia  a  oommon  element  in  the  names 
of  places. 

BETHA'BARA  [haute  of  a  ferry],  a  town  on  the 
farther,  or  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  where  John  the 
Baptist  laboured  for  a  time,  Jn.i.  as.  This  name  is 
written  differently  in  the  best  copies  of  the  original, 
Bethany — a  name,  however,  which  may  be  translated 
"  boat-house,'*  and  which  would  come  to  substantially 
the  same  meaning  as  Bethabara.  Many  have  conjee* 
tured  that  it  lay  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  valley 
from  Jericho  runs  down  to  the  river,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, it  has  been  identified  with  tlie  place  where  Joshua 
and  the  people  of  Israel  crossed  into  Canaan.  With 
somewhat  strodger  probability,  we  may  believe  that  it 
is  the  same  as  Beth-barah,  the  fords  of  Jordan  which 
the  men  of  Israel  seized  by  direction  of  Gideon,  so  as 
to  destroy  their  Midianite  oppressors,  Ju.  vii.  24. 

BETH' ANT  [perhaps  the  houae  or  place  of  unripe 
dcUes;  but  see  another  meaning  under  Bethabara]  is 
at  the  present  day  an  insignificant  village;  but  it  is 
associated  imperishably  in  the  minds  of  all  who  read 
the  Bible,  with  the  last  days  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  as  we 
have  the  record  of  these  in  all  the  four  Grospels.  It 
Lies  upon  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  the  names  of  the  mount  and  of  the  village 
alike  indicate  the  fertile  and  carefully- cultivated  nature 
of  the  district.  It  is  considerably  less  than  two  miles 
from  Jerusalem  (fifteen  stadia,  Jn.  xi.  is),  and  was  thus 
within  an  easy  distance  for  our  Lord  to  go  out  and  in, 
night  and  morning,  while  during  the  entire  day  he 
taught  in  the  city.  All  the  more  he  was  attracted  to  the 
place,  by  his  affection  for  Lazarus,  whom  he  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  for  his  two  sisters,  at  whose  house  he  is 
thought  to  have  resided.  The  present  name  of  Bethany, 
£1  'Aziriyeh,  is  formed  from  the  name  of  Lazarus. 
That  house,  and  also  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  a  cave  or 
vault  in  the  limestone  rock  of  the  district,  are  shown  to 
travellers,  but  all  these  exhibitions  must  be  looked  at 
with  extreme  suspicion.  After  our  Lord  rose  from  the 
dead,  the  last  time  that  he  was  with  his  disciples,  he 
led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,  and  there  he  was 
parted  from  them,  and  taken  up  into  heaven,  La.  xzIt.  fiO; 
though  a  different  and  altogether  improbable  account, 
furnished  by  tradition,  represents  him  as  ascending 
from  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  in  fuU  view  of  the  city. 

BETHAR'BEL  [h<mse  of  the  mare  of  God]  is  men- 
tioned only  once,  Ho.  x.  ii,  and  might  almost  as  well  be 
passed  unnoticed,  since  we  know  nothing  certainly 
about  it.  There  is  an  account,  however,  given  re- 
peatedly by  Josephus,  of  a  place  named  Arbela,  which 
may  very  naturally  be  taken  for  Betharbel,  and  which 
is  recognized  in  Irbid,  a  mass  of  ruins  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Tiberias.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  size  of  its  caves,  which  were  difficult  to  approach, 
and  still  more  to  take  by  storm.  Hence  they  became 
the  favourite  resort  of  robbers,  who  were  conquered  by 
the  soldiers  of  king  Herod,  only  by  means  of  the  con- 
trivance of  letting  them  down  in  boxes,  well  supported 
by  chains  from  the  rocks  above.  They  were  also  the 
resort  of  many  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  with 
the  Romans.  We  may  at  least  conjecture,  with  pro- 
bability, that  Hosea  speaks  of  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  and  of  the 
horrible  excesses  of  the  barbarous  soldiers. 

BETH'AVEN  [the  houae  of  vanity  or  of  ifUquUyl 


a  town  to  the  east  of  Bethel,  Jo*,  flf.  <,  but  apparently 
so  close  to  it  as  to  come  to  be  reckoned  all  one  with  it^ 
and  for  certain  reasons  to  have  the  names  used  indis- 
criminately.   {See  Bethel.) 

BETH-DA'GON  [houte  ofDagon],  the  name  of  two 
ancient  towns,  the  one  in  the  low  oountxy  of  Judah, 
Jot.  XT.  41;  and  the  other  on  the  border  line  of  .Asher, 
Jo«.  xix.  ar.  They  never  occur  in  the  subsequent  histoiy 
of  the  Israelites;  and  are  no  further  of  interest^  than  as 
showing  how  the  worship  of  Dagon  had  in  different 
directions  extended  itself  along  the  Philistine  coast  at 
the  time  of  the  Israelitish  conquest. 

BETH-DIBliATHAOM  [house  of  the  ttto  cakee],  a 
city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  in  Je.  xlviii.  22.  The 
kind  of  cakes,  from  which  the  place  derived  its  name, 
were  made  of  figs,  and  of  a  round  shape,  dry  and  hard. 
The  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Almon-diblathaim. 

BETH'EL  [the  houae  of  God]  is  mentioned  m  the 
histoiy  of  Abraham  as  a  place  near  which  he  spread 
his  tent,  Oe.  xil.  8;  xiu.  3,  and  the  district  is  pronounced 
by  travellers  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  pasturage. 
But  the  town  was  called  Luz  in  his  days,  and  probably 
for  a  long  time  after,  by  the  Canaanites.  It  received 
the  name  of  Bethel,  ''the  house  of  God,"  from  its 
nearness  to  that  place  (perhaps  the  very  spot  where 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent  and  built  his  altar)  in  which 
Jacob  lay  down  and  dreamed  his  dream,  and  was 
brought  distinctly  into  covenant  with  Jehovah  the  God 
of  his  fathers,  whom  he  now  took  to  be  his  God,  0«. 
xxtUI.  10-22.  Even  at  that  time,  as  he  was  going  away 
to  Padan-Aram,  he  gave  Uus  name  to  the  place,  and 
set  up  his  pillar,  and  did  solemn  service  to  the  Lord : 
but  idl  this  was  repeated  by  him  more  publicly,  along 
with  his  whole  family  as  a  sanctified  family,  on  hiK 
return  home,  after  an  interval  of  considerably  more 
than  twenty  years  at  least,  at  which  time  also  his 
change  of  name  from  Jacob  to  Israel  was  solemnly 
confirmed,  Ge.  xxrr.  The  town  of  Bethel  was  assigned 
by  Joshua  to  the  Ben  jamites,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  either  unable  to  take  it  or  careless  about  doing 
so ;  and  it  was  actually  taken,  through  the  treacheiy 
of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  children  of  Joseph, 
Jo.  1.  ss-ae.  In  fact,  it  lies  on  the  extreme  north  border 
of  Benjamin,  about  twelve  Soman  miles  (somewhat  less 
than  ours)  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  very  dose  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  We  are  the  less  surprised,  then, 
to  find  that  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  when  the  nation  came  to  be  torn  asunder.  As 
the  distinguished  place  of  Abraham's  and  Jaoob*8  wor^ 
ship,  we  may  believe  that  much  veneration  was  shown 
to  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  place  to  which  the 
ark  was  brought  by  the  assembled  congregation,  to  be 
near  them  for  worship  and  advice,  during  the  civil  war 
with  Benjamin,  as  recorded  in  the  end  of  the  book  of 
Judges ;  though  this  is  made  somewhat  obscure  by  our 
version  rendering  Bethel  "the  house  of  God,"  which 
had  better  have  been  left  untranslated.  See  especially 
ch.  zx.  26-28,  also  perhaps  1  Sa.  x.  3.  It  was  one  of 
the  three  places  which  Samuel  eelected  for  judgment  in 
his  circuits,  when  there  was  no  proper  centre  for  Israel. 
When  therefore  Jeroboam  strengthened  the  political 
feelings  of  his  adherents,  by  giving  way  to  the  loose 
views  about  religious  observance  which  were  palatable 
to  multitudes,  he  chose  Bethel  as  one  of  the  two  reli- 
gious centres  at  which  he  established  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calves,  i  Ki.  xU.  xiii    In  this  latter  chapter  there 
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is  fche  account  of  the  aolernn  threateninga  of  God  against 
the  place,  which  were  repeated  by  later  prophets.  Am.  Til., 
and  which  were  at  length  fulfilled  by  the  good  Josiah, 
who  broke  down  the  altar  and  the  high  place,  and 
burned  dead  men's  bones  upon  the  altar  to  pollute  it,  and 
took  away  all  traces  of  the  old  idolatiy,  2  KL  xxili.  I6-20. 
The  possession  of  it  by  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the 
time  of  Abijah,  2  Ch.  xiii.  19.  must  have  been  very  brief. 
During  the  time  that  the  unlawful  services  there  con- 
tinued, the  old  gloxy  of  Bethel  was  eclipsed ;  and  instead 
of  the  house  of  (rod,  which  it  professed  to  be,  his  true 
worshippers  reckoned  it  to  be  "the  house  of  vanity," 
or  **  house  of  iniquity,"  as  Bethaven  means,  with  which 
they  identified  it.  (See  Bethaven,  and  compare  the 
language  of  Hosea  iv.  15 ;  v.  8 ;  x.  5,  8.)  Yet,  for 
part  of  that  melancholy  time,  there  was  a  school  of 
the  prophets  there,  2  Ki  ii.  2, 3.  In  its  purified  state, 
Bethel  was  re- occupied  by  the  people  who  returned 
from  Babylon,  comp.  Esr.  u.  28  with  Ne.  zl.  31;  but  no  fur- 
ther notice  is  taken  of  it  in  Scripture. 

The  position  of  Bethel  being,  as  laid  down  by  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome,  12  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Shechem,  corre- 
sponds precisely  with  the  ruins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Beitin ;  a  name  not  so  greatly  altered  from  the  original 
as  to  cause  any  serious  dilficulty,  for  the  liquids  I 
and  n  very  often  interchange.  It  stands  upon  the 
point  of  a  low  rocky  ridge,  between  two  shallow 
wadies,  which  unite  and  fall  into  the  Wady  Suweinlt 
toward  the  south-east.  There  are  ruins  which  spread 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ridge  ;  particularly  there 
are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  the 
country,  314  feet  long  by  217  broad.  And  there  are 
other  indications  that  it  must,  in  later  times,  have  been 
more  important  than  the  large  village  that  it  was  in 
Jert>me's  day.  There  are,  however,  grounds  of  an  in- 
genious kind,  and  not  destitute  of  probability,  on  which 
TheniuB  (see  his  views  briefly  in  his  Commentary j  2  Ki. 
iL  1)  and  Keil  (in  his  Commentary  on  Joshua)  rest  their 
opinion  that  our  geography  of  this  part  of  Benjamin 
has  been  erroneous,  as  it  is  confessedly  one  of  the  least 
explored  districts  of  the  Holy  Land.  With  some  un- 
important dififerences  as  to  detail  about  Gilgal,  they 
make  the  city  of  Gilgal  the  modem  JiljXliay  as  distin- 
guished from  the  pl.ace  Gilgal,  where  the  Israelites  first 
encamped  in  Canaan ;  then  they  identify  Bethel  with 
Sin^U^  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  JiljUia,  and  Ai  with 
Twrmui  ^Aya,  still  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Sinjil ; 
while  again,  a  little  further  on,  and  almost  due  north, 
lies  SeilHrif  winch  confessedly  is  the  ancient  Shiloh.  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  to  have  this  theory  more 
thoroughly  tested.  [o.  c.  M.  D.J 

BE^rUJiiR  [dusection  or  cutting- up],  is  only  once 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Ca.  u.  17,  and  nowhere  in  any 
other  book.  There  are  great  doubts  whether  it  be  the 
name  of  a  place  at  all ;  and  a  very  probable  opinion  is, 
that  the  mountains  of  Bother  are  simply  any  rugged 
mountains,  cut  up  by  gorges  and  water-courses,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in  Palestine.  In  the 
histoxy  of  David's  wars  with  Abner,  we  read  of  the 
latter  marching  home  through  all  Bithron,  2  Sa.  ii.  20, 
which,  from  the  context,  must  plainly  have  been  the 
country  beyond  Jordan,  a  region  precisely  of  this  sort. 
Bithron  is  a  derivative  form  in  Hebrew  from  the  simple 
stem  Bether,  and  might  imply  abounding  in  the  Bother 
characteristics,  that  is  to  say,  a  rugged  district.  It  is 
best,  then,  to  connect  these  two  names  together,  and  to 
Vol.  I 


look  on  them  as  entirely  descriptive,  and  not  as  the  ap- 
pellations of  any  particular  spots  whatever. 

BETHESDA  [house  of  mercy],  the  name  of  a  sort 
of  reservoir,  or,  as  St.  John  calls  it,  a  swimming-pool 
(KoXvfjLpifdpa),  which  was  in  ancient  times  beside  the 
sheep-gate  (for  so  it  should  be,  not  sheep-market)  of 
Jerusalem,  Jn.  ▼.  2.  The  site  is  no  further  defined,  and 
the  only  additional  particular  given  of  it  as  a  natural 
object  is,  that  it  had  ''five  porches,"  or  colonnades, 
for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  those  who  came  to 
make  use  of  the  waters.  Modem  research  has  failed 
to  determine  with  certainty  where  the  remains  of  this 
pool  are  to  be  found,  or  even  to  be  sought  for.  The 
sheep-gate  itself,  by  which  the  evangelist  would  make 
known  to  us  its  immediate  locality,  is  assigned  by  some 
to  the  north-east,  by  others  to  the  south-east,  quarter 
of  the  city;  and,  accordingly,  two  different  localities 
have  been  fixed  on,  as  the  probable  site  of  the  Bethesda 
pool.  On  the  north-east  a  reservoir  or  tank,  called 
Birket  Isndl,  beside  the  modem  gate  of  St.  Stephen, 
has  by  ancient  tradition  been  identified  with  it,  and 
is  very  commonly  still  held  to  be  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  Bethesda:  having  chiefly  in  its  favour  the 
twofold  circumstance,  that  the  remains  appear  to  be 
those  of  an  ancient  reservoir,  and  that  the  north-east 
quarter  of  the  city,  within  which  it  lies,  is  known  to 
have  borne  the  somewhat  similar  name  of  Bezetha  in 
the  gospel  age.  Others,  however,  including  Dr.  Robin- 
son, would  connect  it  with  the  south-east  and  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  placing  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron, 
and  a  little  above  the  pool  of  Siloam.  Certainty  seems 
to  be  unattainable ;  and  where  the  landmarks  are  so 
few  and  imperfect,  it  is  as  well  to  adhere  to  the  old 
tradition.  But  the  exact  site  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment. 

The  most  peculiar,  and,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  notice  respecting  Bethesda,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the   work   of  healing,   of  which  it 
was  for  a  time  the  theatre  and  the  medium.     From 
the  account  of  the  evangelist,  as  connected  with  the 
poor  paralytic,  who  had  come  to  obtain  an  interest  in 
its  healing  virtue,  it  appears  that  at  certain  times  a 
troubling  or  agitation  took  place  in  the  waters  of  the 
pool,  and  that  whoever  first  could  then  avail  himself  of 
them,    by  plunging   in,    found   deliverance  from  his 
malady.     This  comes  out  in  the  paralytic's  statement 
at  ver.  7,  as  given  with  perfect  unanimity  by  all  the 
copies.     But  in  the  more  specific  statement  at  ver.  4, 
as  from  the  evangehst  himself — ^that  not  only  was  it 
the  first  person  alone  that  stepped  in  at  the  troubling 
of  the  waters  who  was  healed  of  whatever  disease  he 
had,  but  that  the  troubling  which  imparted  the  healing 
efficacy  was  caused  by  the  descent  of  an  angel — there 
is  not  the  same  general  agreement.     It  is  omitted  in 
MSS.  BCD,  but  19  found  with  certain  slight  variations, 
not  materially  affecting  the  sense,  in  as  many  as  twelve 
uncial  MiiS.  ( A  E  F  G  H  I K  L  M  U  V  A),  in  the  an- 
cient Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions,  the  Ethiopic  and 
Arabic;  was  commented  on  by  Tertullian,  without  any 
suspicion  expressed  of  its  genuineness,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Ambrose,    Augustine,    Chrysostom,    Cyril, 
Theophylact,  and  Euthymius.     The  external  evidence 
thuf  appears  to  be  very  strong  in  its  favour;  Imd  as  the 
chief  point  in  the  passage  omitted  in  a  few  of  the 
authorities  has  respect,  not  so  properly  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  to  a  doctrine  respecting  those  facts,  and  a 
doctrine  not  unlikely  to   occasion  offence  to  certain 
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mindB,  it  is  fully  as  probable  that  doctrinal  prejudice 
led  to  its  omission  in  the  few,  as  to  its  insertion  in  the 
many.  We  are  therefore  scarcely  disposed  to  go 
along  with  Tischendorf  and  Griesbach  in  rejecting  it ; 
the  rather  so,  since  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  given  in 
other  parts  of  the  narrative,  some  supernatural  agency 
was  plainly  at  work  in  the  periodical  troubling  and 
energizing  of  the  waters,  and  the  kind  of  agency  in 
question  perfectly  accords  in  nature  with  what  is  else- 
where written  of  the  ministry  of  angels.  If  an  angel 
was  sent  to  loose  the  chains  of  Peter  and  release  him 
from  the  grasp  of  a  persecutor ;  and  if  an  angel  was 
again  sent  to  smite  that  persecutor  himself,  and  cause 
him  to  be  suddenly  eaten  up  of  worms,  why  might  not 
an  angel  be  also  employed  at  particular  seasons  to  im- 
part a  healing  virtue  to  the  waters  of  this  public  bath, 
or  swimming-pool,  such  as  they  could  not  have  natu- 
rally possessed,  hut  such  as  the  higher  interests  of 
God's  kingdom  might  require  ?  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  this,  on  the  supposition  of  angelic  agency, 
for  purposes  of  special  interposition  being  at  times 
called  into  play;  and  at  such  a  time  as  that  now  under 
consideration,  there  were  ends — one  can  readily  under- 
stand— that  might  be  served  by  certain  snudler  and 
more  fitful  acts  of  supernatural  working,  as  well  as 
by  those  which  constituted  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
the  gospel  age.  They  were  signs  that  God  was  then 
in  a  special  manner  visiting  his  people;  while  the  limi- 
tation and  restraint  thrown  around  them,  showed  that 
greater  things  than  these  were  needed  to  restore  the 
lapsed  and  fallen  condition  of  Israel.  They  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  far  greater  might  and  glory  of  Him,  who 
with  a  single  word  could  heal,  not  one  merely  at  a 
time,  but  all  who  might  come  to  him,  of  whatever 
disease  they  had.  And  if  the  Jews  were  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge an  angel's  hand  in  the  few  and  fitful  acts  of 
healing  connected  with  Bethesda,  what  but  inveterate 
blindness  and  obstinacy  could  prevent  them  from  per- 
ceiving in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Son  of  the  Highest ! 

The  rationalistic  explanations  of  a  former  age,  which 
ascribed  the  healing  virtue  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
sometimes  to  certain  qualities  derived  from  the  flowing 
of  the  blood  or  the  washing  of  the  intestines  of  slain 
victims,  sometimes  to  the  natural  efficacy  of  the  waters 
as  possibly  flowing  from  hot  springs,  deserve  no  con- 
sideration. They  are  palpably  at  variance  with  the 
gospel  narrative,  even  in  that  part  which  underlies  no 
suspicion  of  interpolation,  and  carry  improbability  on 
their  front.  If  we  admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  nar- 
rative, we  must  hold  the  work  of  healing  to  have  been 
special  and  supeniatural. 

BETH-GA'MUL  [houae  of  a  weaned  one,  perhaps 
houte  of  a  camel].  This  place  is  only  once  named, 
Je.  xlYiii,  23, among  the  cities  of  Moab  "far  and  near," 
on  which  he  threatens  judgment.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  refusing  to  identify  it  with  Um-el-Jemal,  one 
of  the  recently  discovered  deserted  cities  of  the  Haur&n 
(eu  Bashan),  although  this  extends  "  the  plain  country 
of  Moab,"  Ter  81,  further  than  we  might  have  been 
inclined  to  do  according  to  preconceived  opinions ;  for 
it  is  some  five  hours  nearer  the  ordinary  "land  of 
Moab  "  than  Bozrah,  which  is  named  along  with  it. 
Um-el-Jemal  means  in  Arabic  "  mother  of  a  camel," 
and  is  connected  with  the  ancient  name,  whether  that 
has  been  rightly  or  wrongly  understood. 

BETH-HACCEREM  [Aotue  of  the  vineyard].  This 
is  mentioned  in  Je.  vi.  1,  "  O  ye  children  of  Benjamin, 


gather  yourselves  together  to  flee  out  of  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,  and  blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set  up 
a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-haocerem ;  for  evil  appeareth  out 
of  the  north,  and  great  destruction."  From  these 
words  we  may  infer  (1)  that  it  was  south  of  Jerusalem ; 
(2)  that  it  was  near  Tekoa ;  (3)  that  it  was  on  such  an 
eminence  as  to  be  suitable  for  a  fire-signal.  Hence  the 
conjecture  that  it  might  be  on  a  remarkable  conical 
hill  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  and  north-east  of  Tekoa, 
known  as  "  the  Frank  Mountain,"  owing  to  an  apocry- 
phal story  of  the  crusaders  having  kept  possession  of 
it  forty  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  native 
name  for  it  is  Jebel  Fureidis.  It  conmiandB  a  noble 
view  of  all  the  surrounding  oountiy,  and  has  ruins  on 
its  sunmiit,  not  Saracenic,  but  Homan,  which  bear 
witness  to  its  having  once  been  used  as  a  place  for 
watching  and  commanding  the  neighbourhood.  Stronger 
reason  can  be  given  for  identifying  it  with  Herodium, 
a  castle  erected  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  ruler  of  part 
of  Beth-haccerem  (or,  of  the  region  round  it,  as  Ge- 
senius  and  others  translate)  assisted  Nehemiah  in  re- 
building the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  Ne.  iii.  u 

B'E!i:R'110QlJiK[hmue  of  a  partridge].  Thisphice 
is  named  three  times,  Jo8.xt.  6;  xrui.  19, 2i,  as  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, but,  according  to  the  last  text,  belonging  to  Ben- 
jamin. Its  site  is  identified  by  means  of  a  lax^  foun- 
tain, bearing  the  ancient  name,  with  the  usual  change 
of  ^  into  ^',  *Ain  Hajla,  very  near  the  Jordan,  on  the 
road  from  Jericho,  which  sends  out  a  stream  that  waters 
abundantly  the  plain,  and  nearer  Jericho,  a  ruined 
convent,  Kusr  Hajla.  Jerome  mentions  the  place 
under  a  slightly  altered  name,  Bethagla ;  but  he  gives 
a  different  meaning  to  the  name,  and  brings  it  into  a 
whimsical  connection  with  the  mourning  at  Jacob's 
funeral. 

BETH-HORON  [home  or  place  of  caverns],  the 
name  of  two  towns,  the  Upper  and  the  Nether,  half 
an  hour's  journey  apart,  still  subsisting  as  villages 
under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Beit  Ur.  They 
were  in  the  border  country  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim, 
but  apparently  were  assigned  to  the  latter,  Jos.  xtL 
3,5;  zTiii.  13 ;  1  Ch.  tU.  24,  in  which  last  passage  a  female 
Ephraimite  is  named  as  the  builder  of  them.  The 
Upper  was  reckoned  to  be  twelve  Roman  miles  (some- 
what less  by  our  measurement),  or  one  hundred 
Greek  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  They  stand  in  a  steep 
narrow  valley,  called  the  Ascent  and  the  Descent  of 
Beth-horon,  along  which  has  always  been  the  great 
road  of  communication,  at  least  where  heavy  bag- 
gage had  to  be  transported,  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  sea- coast.  Therefore,  it  has  been  a  key  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  has  been 
distinguished  for  many  sanguinary  struggles  since  that 
earliest  one  on  record,  when  the  sun  and  moon  stood 
still,  in  order  that  Joshua  might  complete  the  ruin  of 
the  allied  kings  of  the  south  of  Canaan,  Joa.z.io.n. 
Therefore  also  we  read  of  Solomon  building  and  forti- 
fying both  villages,  aCh.TUL5  (the  nether,  iKi.i&.i7),  and 
at  both  there  are  great  foundation  stones  visible  to  this 
day.  Beth-horon  was  given  to  the  Levites,  to  the 
family  of  Kohath,  Jos.  xzi.  82. 

BETH-JE'SHIMOTH  [hovae  or  place  of  desolaU 
tDildeme$$es].  This  is  the  last  but  one  of  the  stations 
in  the  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites  recorded  in  Nn. 
xxxiii.,  Me  rw.  49.  It  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon, 
and  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
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Joe  xiL  3;  xUi.  20.  In  Eze.  XXV.  9  we  have  it  coupled 
with  Baakneon  and  Kiriathaim,  which  cities  occur 
along  with  it  in  Joshua's  list  of  Beubenite  cities.  It 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  modem  geographers  ; 
but  Eusebius  has  spoken  of  it  as  being  ten  Roman  miles 
south  from  opposite  Jericho,  on  the  Dead  Sea. 

BETHliEHEM  [house  or  dwelling  of  bread].  1.  A 
dty  of  Judah,  Ja.  xvu.  7;  perhaps  metaphorically  hoiue 
ofpUnty,  in  allusion  to  the  fertility  of  the  circumjacent 
country.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem,  by  the  Jaffik 
gate,  about  two  hours'  journey,  the  road  over  the  valley 
of  Rephaim,  a  wild  uncultivated  tract,  being  very 
beautiful  and  full  of  interest.  On  either  side  are  well- 
known  hills  and  monuments :  on  the  plain  near  Beth- 
lehem is  the  tomb  of  Rachel  (a  modem  building),  in  a 
wild  and  solitary  spot  v^ithout  palm,  cypress, 
or  any  single  tree  to  spread  its  shade. 
In  the  distance  is  Mount  Hebron.  The 
place  is  generally  called  Bethlehem  Judah, 
Mat.  u.  6,  and  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  also 
Bethlehem  Ephratah  (the  fruitful),  Ge. 
xWiii  7;  Hi.  t.  2 ;  and  likewise  the  City  of 
David,  Jo.  Til.  42.  The  inhabitants  are  styled 
indiscriminately  Bethlehemites,  i  Sa.xrL  i,  18; 
zru.  68,  and  Ephrathitetf,  Ra.  i.  2 ;  i  Sa.  xtU.  12. 
It  is  at  present  called  Beit  Lahm,  house 
of  fiezh.  Bethlehem  is  rendered  memor- 
able and  holy  as  the  birthplace  of  David 
and  of  Jesus  Christ.  Boaz,  Obed,  and 
Jesse  were  likewise  bom  there,  Ru.iT.  21, 22. 
Solomon's  pools  lay  to  the  south  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  to  the  south-east  stood  the  an- 
cient Thekoa  built  by  Rehoboam,  and  the 
native  place  of  the  prophet  Amos,  Ain.i.i; 
Til.  14, 15;  although  some  suppose  he  merely 
retired  there  when  driven  from  Bethel  by 
Amaziali,  eh.  vii.  10-12.  The  ruins  of  a  chureh  at  Tekoah 
are  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  his  sepulture  (Schubert, 
Reise  in  das  Morgcnland,  B.  iii.  p.  26).  Farther  to  the  south- 
west is  the  valley  rendered  memorable  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  2  Ki.  xix.  35;  u.  xxxvii.  so.  On 
the  north-east  of  the  town  is  the  deep  valley  where  the 
angels  are  reported  to  have  appeared  to  the  shepherds, 
Lu.  ii.  8;  and  where  Dr.  Clarke  found  a  well  of  pure  and 
delicious  water,  which  he  identities  with  that  so  longed 
for  by  David,  2  Sa.  xxiii.  I6-I8. 

The  site  of  Bethlehem  has  never  been  disputed,  as  it 
has  always  been  an  inhabited  place,  and  the  resort  of 
pilgrims.  Although  the  town  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  of  very  great  size,  yet  its  situation  on  the 
brow  of  a  high  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  rendered  it  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  for- 
tified by  Rehoboam,  2Ch.xi.6,6.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  a  large  straggling  village  with  one  principal  street. 
The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat,  and  upon  every  house- 
top is  an  apiary  constructed  of  a  series  of  earthen  pots. 
The  sides  of  the  hill  and  the  slopes  without  the  town 
abound  in  vines,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  and  aromatic 
plants.  The  population  is  about  3000,  and  consists 
entirely  of  Christians.  They  were  foremost  in  the 
struggle  of  1834,  and  suffered  greatly  in  consequence 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  triumphed. 

A  little  beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town 
is  the  magnificent  Church  of  the  Nativity,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  empress  Helena  over  the  very  birth- 
place of  the  Saviour,  but  subsequently  demolished  by 


the  emperor  Justinian  to  make  way  for  a  more  sump- 
tuous edifice,  which  is  believed  to  have  survived  all 
the  storms  of  the  middle  ages  (LePore  Naud,  Voyage  Nouveau, 
Uy.  It.  p.  400 ;  also  Karl  ron  Raumer,  Pallstina,  p.  309).  The  roof 
of  the  church  is  supported  by  numerous  Corinthian 
columns,  of  a  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
gray  limestone  nearly  approaching  to  marble.  The 
lofty  roof  of  the  nave  is  formed  of  cedar- wood,  of 
most  admirable  carpentry,  and  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. Between  the  columns  lamps  are  hung,  and  a 
chandelier  is  also  suspended  from  the  roof,  the  whole  of 
which  are  always  lighted  during  Easter.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  otherwise  but  little  decorated.  Two 
spiral  staircases,  each  of  fifteen  steps,  lead  down  to  the 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  which  is  some  twenty  feet  below 


{116.1       Orotto  of  the  Nativity.  Bethlehem.— Laborde'B  Syria. 


the  level  of  the  church.  This  crypt,  which  is  39  feet 
long,  11  feet  broad,  and  9  feet  high,  is  hewn  out  of  the 
rock;  and  the  sides  and  floor  are  lined  with  marbles. 
A  rich  altar,  where  lamps  continually  bum,  is  erected 
over  the  place  where  the  Redeemer  is  said  to  have  been 
bom,  the  spot  being  marked  by  a  silver  star  inlaid  in 
white  marble,  and  an  inscription,  Hio  de  Yirginb 
Maria  Iesus  Chbistus  n atvs  est.  In  a  small  recess 
in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  crypt,  and  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  floor,  is  a  block  of  white  marble  hollowed 
out  in  the  form  of  a  manger,  Lu.  U.  12.  Some  paintings 
adorn  the  crypt,  and  the  church  likewise  contains 
remains  of  mosaics,  paintings  on  wood,  and  various 
decrees  of  synods  and  councils  of  early  ages.  Not- 
withstanding the  force  of  tradition,  the  authenticity  of 
the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  has  been  much  disputed, 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy. 
(^e  Cave.)  Near  the  grotto  are  the  Chapel  and  Sepul- 
chre of  the  Innocents ;  the  chapels  of  St.  Joseph  and 
other  saints,  the  sepulchres  of  the  female  saints  Paula 
and  Eustochia,  of  Eusebius;  and  of  St.  Jerome,  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  because  here  he  is  known  to  have 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion, in  studying  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in  compos- 
ing works  whose  influence  has  reached  even  to  present 
times.  The  church  of  St.  Helena  is  within  the  walls  of 
au  Armenian  monastery,  the  inmates  of  which  make 
beads  and  crosses  for  the  devout,  and  mark  emblems  by 
means  of  gunpowder  upon  the  persons  of  pilgrims. 
They  also  carve  in  mother-of-pearl,  and  make  inkstands 
of  a  hard  black  wood  like  ebony.  [j.  b.] 
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[The  passages  of  Scripture  having  respect  to  Beth- 
lehem which  chiefly  need  explanation,  are  Mi.  v.  2 
and  Mat.  ii.  6 — the  one  containing  the  prediction  of 
Christ's  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  other  quoting  it  with 
reference  to  the  fulfilment.  But  there  are  certain 
noticeable  differences  between  the  two.  The  prophet 
caUs  it  '*  Bethlehem  Ephratah ;"  in  the  evangelist  it  is 
put  "Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah"  (lit.  Judah-land). 
This  change,  however,  makes  no  difference  in  the  mean- 
ing, and  was  done  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  identification  more  easy  and  certain.  Between 
the  time  of  the  prophet  and  the  evangelist  Ephratah 
had  gone  into  desuetude  as  a  designation  of  the  place, 
and  so  the  evangelist  substitutes  "land  of  Judah"  as  the 
virtual  equivalent,  distinguishing  it  from  any  other 
Bethlehem.  But  there  is  a  more  marked  difference. 
The  prophet  says  of  Bethlehem,  "  Thou  art  little  to  be 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah "  (so  the  exact  reading 
is — too  small  to  be  reckoned  among  them).  But  the 
evangehst  quotes  the  words  as  if  they  stood  "  art  by 
no  means  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah  " — ^appa- 
rently the  very  opposite  meaning — ^having  not  the  lowest 
place  among  the  princes  (or  leaders  of  thousands),  in- 
stead of,  as  in  the  other,  too  little  to  be  reckoned  among 
them.  Formally,  indeed,  the  representations  differ, 
yet  their  substantial  import  is  alike,  and  the  evangelist 
merely  adapts  the  language  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  prophet  evidently  meant  to  lay  stress 
upon  two  things — ^the  littleness  of  Bethlehem  in  one 
respect  (namely,  as  compared  with  the  population  of 
other  cities  or  cantonal  divisions  in  Judea),  and  its 
greatness,  notwithstanding,  in  another  (as  the  destined 
birth-place  of  the  everlasting  Head  of  the  divine  king- 
dom). In  the  evangelist's  time  the  relations  had  in  a 
manner  changed ;  the  predicted  event  had  taken  place 
which  was  to  ennoble  Bethlehem,  and  so  he  renders 
prominent  the  attribute  of  greatness  thence  arising, 
and  throws  into  the  background  the  natural,  antece- 
dent littleness.  Still  this  littleness  is  here  also  implied : 
Thou  art  not  the  least ;  it  might  seem  as  if  thou  wert, 
but  thou  art  otherwise  in  reality,  for  out  of  thee  pro- 
ceeds the  long-expected  Buler  of  Israel.  In  substance, 
therefore,  the  two  forms  of  the  representation  coincide  ,* 
and  the  slight  changes  introduced,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  by  the  pen  of  the  evangeUst,  only  serve 
as  a  living  bond  to  connect  the  word  with  the  historical 
curcumstances  of  his  time. — Ed.] 

2.  Bethlehem;  a  city  of  Zebulun,  Jos.zix.i6,i0;  Ju. 
zil.iO;Ezr.u.2i.  It  is  recognized  in  a  wretched  village 
of  a  few  hovels,  called  Beit  Lahm,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  half  way  towards  the  Kishon. 

BETH-NIM'RAH,  or  NIMRAH  [plcux  of  clear 
tPcUer],  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  Nn.  uxii.  3,36;  Jos.  xlii.  27;  but  near  the 
borders  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  As  the  eastern  tribes 
sank  into  powerlessness,  and  went  into  captivity,  their 
territory  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites.  Isaiah  threatened  as  a 
punishment  of  the  latter,  that  the  torrent  which  flows 
past  it  into  the  Jordan,  or  whatever  else  might  be  the 
waters  of  Nimrim  (which  is  the  plural  form  of  Nimrah) 
should  be  dried  up,  la.  xt.  6.  It  is  identified  with  Nim- 
rin,  which  stands  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  very  close  to  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Es-Salt, 
the  ancient  Ramoth-Gilead. 

BETHPHA'GE  [houK  offigi],  a  village  on  the  decH- 
vity  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  near  to  Jerusalem  and 


Bethany,  Mat.  zxi.  i;  Uar.  xl.  i;  Lu.  xu.  S9.  The  marginal 
note  that  it  was  somewhat  nearer  to  Jerusalem  than 
Bethany,  seems  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the 
text,  than  the  generally  adopted  site  beyond  that  place. 
The  situation  on  the  descent  of  Olivet  must  have  been 
highly  romantic,  and  in  all  probability  it  was  fruitful, 
as  its  name  imports — ^but  at  the  present  day  there  are 
no  remains  of  its  former  celebrity.  It  was  at  Beth- 
phage  that  the  ass  and  the  colt,  ''whereon  yet  never 
man  sat,"  were  found.  Mat.  zxl.2-7;  Mar.  xi.4-8;  Lu.xlx.  32-35. 

The  Talmudists  say  that  Bethphage  was  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  at  the  utmost  circuit  of  them. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  victims  intended  for  saciifeoe 
were  kept  there ;  and  hence,  it  has  been  surmised,  the 
reason  why  the  Saviour  proceeded  from  that  village  to 
offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  It 
was  formerly  a  custom  to  make  a  solenm  procession  on 
Palm  Sunday  from  Bethphage  to  the  Holy  City ;  but 
the  Mussulmans  compelled  the  monks  to  abolish  the 
ceremony.  [j.  B.] 

BETH-RE^OR    See  Rshob. 

BETHSAIDA  {houM  ofJUh].  1.  A  city  in  Galilee, 
Jn.  1. 44;  xU.  21,  on  the  westem  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias. {See  Gaulee.)  The  apostles  Peter,  Andrew,  and 
Philip  were  of  this  city,  which  was  frequently  visited 
by  our  Lord,  who  upbraided  the  inhabitants  for  not 
receiving  his  instructions,  Lu.  x.  13.  Although  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida  is  approximately  ascer- 
tained, the  precise  site  is  still  unknown,  and  has 
afforded  travellers  abundant  matter  for  speculation. 
The  latest  historical  notice  of  it  is  by  Jerome,  who 
says  that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake*'  (Hlaron. 
In  Es.'i.  ix.  i).  Le  Pere  Naud  fixes  it  at  Mejdel  (Voyags, 
p.  678),  between  Khan  Minyeh  and  Mejdel :  Seetzen  at 
Khan  Minyeh  (Zadu  Monatl.  Corr.  xriii.  348);  and  Pococke 
at  Irbid  (u.  w) ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  that  no 
Muslim  knows  of  any  such  name,  though  they  would 
infallibly  answer  a  leading  question  in  the  affirmative, 
while  tiie  native  Christians  have  learned  the  names 
from  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  monks  (Bib.  Rm.  Ul.  296). 

Dr.  Robinson  infers  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore 
of  Tiberias,  and  not  far  from  Capernaum ;  because, 
when  our  .Lord  sent  away  the  five  thousand  on  the 
north-eastern  quarter  of  the  lake,  Mark,  ch.  ▼!.  46,  re- 
lates that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida;  while  John,  eh.Ti.i7,  says  they 
"  went  over  the  sea  toward  Capernaum."  Being  driven 
out  of  their  course  Jesus  came  to  them  walking  on  the 
sea,  after  which  they  landed  in  Gennesaret,  and  re- 
paired to  Capernaum,  Mar.  ri.  63-50^  Mat.  xiT.  34;  Ja.  tL  24,25. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  disappears  if  Bethsaida  lay 
near  to  Capernaum ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  dis- 
ciples intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  place  before 
landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from 
that  quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Beth- 
saida lay  north  of  Capernaum — a  view  strengthened 
by  the  foregoing  passage  in  Jerome.  To  all  this  may 
be  added  the  direct  testimony  of  St.  Willibald,  who 
visited  the  Holy  Land  in  the  eighth  century.  He  pro- 
ceeded along  the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  where 
were  a  house  and  a  great  wall.  Thence  to  Bethsaida^ 
where  was  a  church — thence  to  Chorarin,  where  also 
was  a  church — and  then  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
thus  giving  the  order  of  the  towns,  and  confinning  the 
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accounte  of  Jerome,  Antoninus,  and  Arculfus  (Llfo  of 
St.  WilUbakl;  WrighVi  EkAj  Tnwla  in  FaleaUne). 

BethBaida  was  a  place  of  importance,  being  expressly 
called  a  city,  Jn.  i.  44.  Bobinson  identifies  as  its  pro- 
bable site  *Ain  et  Tabigbah,  a  small  village  in  a  little 
plain  or  wady,  with  a  very  copious  stream  bunting 
from  an  immftnaft  fountain,  slightly  warm,  but  so  brack- 
ish as  not  to  be  drinkable.  East  of  the  mills,  on  the 
right  of  the  path,  is  a  braddsh  fountain,  inclosed  by  a 
circular  wall  of  stone,  or  a  reservoir  like  those  at  'Ain 
el  Barideh ;  it  is  called  'Ain  Eyab,  or  TannOir  Ey{ib— 
Fountain  or  Oven  of  Job.  £t  Tabighah  is  mentioned 
by  GotovicuB,  ▲.D.  1598  (Taboga  Cotor.  p.  S6o) ;  but  the 
name  does  not  appear  again  until  the  time  of  Burck- 
hardt  (TnTela,  sis) ;  though  Seetzen  notices  the  brackish 
stream  (Saecnn  in  Zaeb«,p.  348;  RelBea.  1.  Sil;  BibUcal  Bm.  ii. 
406,  406;  ill  356,300). 

2.  Bethsaida  of  Gaulonitis,  afterwards  called  Julias. 
That  there  were  two  Bethsaidas  has  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Reland  (Falm- 
tiaa,!.  181;  11. 853,868)— that  in  Galilee,  on  the  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  being  unquestionably  the  "dty  of 
Andrew  and  Peter ;"  whilst  there  is  every  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  city  in  Gaulonitis,  on  the  east  of  the 
sea,  is  that  "in  the  desert  place"  where  Christ  fed 
the  five  thousand,  Lu.  ix.  io-i7,  and  "  healed  them  that 
had  need  of  healing.*'  It  was  probably  also  at  this 
Bethsaida  that  the  blind  man  was  restored  to  sight. 
Mar.  TiiL  82-96,  as  it  would  be  on  the  road  to  the  towns  of  j 
Caesarea  Philippi,  next  visited  by  our  Lord,  Mar.  tUI.  87.  j 

The  mention  of  Gaulonitis  marks  the  situation  of  ' 
Bethsaida  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  decidedly  as 
that  of  Galilee  does  the  Bethsaida  on  the  west,  and  to 
this  day  the  adjacent  district  on  the  east  bears  the 
name  of  Jaulan.  Pliny  so  places  it  (Nat.  Hitt.  xr.) ;  and 
Josephus  says  it  was  in  lower  Gaulonitis,  just  above 
the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  (Wara,  IL  9,  i; 
UL  10.7).  It  was  originally  a  small  town,  bearing  the 
name  of  Bethsaida;  but  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  having 
raised  it  to  the  honour  of  a  city,  both  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  and  other  means  of  strength, 
called  it  Julias,  after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
ptor Augustus  (Antiq.  xTiii.  2,1).  Philip  himself  died 
here,  and  wss  buried  in  a  costly  tomb  (Antiq.  xviii.4,6). 
The  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
throw  out  a  spur,  called  by  the  Arabs  Et  Tel  (the 
hill),  and  upon  it  are  some  ruins,  which  the  Kev.  EU 
Smith  found  to  be  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  the 
plain,  and  which  probably  mark  the  site  of  Julias. 
The  ruins  consist  entirely  of  unhewn  volcanic  stones, 
without  any  indications  of  the  order  of  architecture. 

Pococke  calls  the  Tel  in  question  Telony,  and  also 
makes  it  the  site  of  Julias,  toL  U.  72.  Seetzen  places 
Julias  at  his  Tallanihje  (Zacbs  Monau.  Corr.  xrUi.  346).  The 
neighbouring  plain  is  described  as  well  cultivated  and 
fertile,  producing  com,  maize,  and  rice.  Burckhardt 
speaks  of  honey  of  the  finest  quality  being  found  there 
(Trafelfl,  316),  and  of  gourds  and  cucumbers  of  early 
growth.  Herds  of  bufEeJoes  and  other  homed  cattle 
roam  this  plain. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  preceding  view  of  the  two 
Bethsaidas,  which  is  the  one  generally  accredited  in 
modem  times,  has  been  disputed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his 
work  The  Land  and  the  Book,  but  on  grounds  that  can 
scarcely  yet  be  accepted  as  quite  satisfactory.  He 
thinks  the  apparent  difference  in  the  accounts  of  the 
evangelists,  seeming  to  necessitate  the  existence  of  two 


cities  of  the  same  name  on  the  lake,  may  be  explained 
by  placing  Bethsaida  partly  on  the  one  side  of  the 
river  Jordan,  where  it  flows  into  the  lake,  and  partly 
on  the  other — also  by  placing  Capernaum  farther  to- 
wards the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  than  is  usually 
done ;  and,  finally,  by  supposing  that  the  boat  con- 
taining the  disciples,  afterwards  joined  by  our  Lord, 
was  driven  out  of  its  course  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm  which  they  encountered  on  the  night  after  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  carried  past  Ca- 
pernaum to  about  the  middle  of  the  lake  (part  it.  e.  26). 
There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  absolutely  impossible  in  the 
account,  and,  if  establisJied,  it  would  relieve  us  of  the 
seeming  strangeness  of  a  double  Bethsaida  within  a 
very  few  miles  of  each  other.  But  it  does  not  explain 
the  notices  in  the  evangelical  narratives  and  Josephus 
in  a  way  that  appears  natural,  and  the  generally  re- 
ceived account  is  still  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the 
more  probable  one.  [j.  b.] 

BETH-SHA'N,  or  BETH  SHE'AN  [the  house  of 
quiet].    This  town  is  little  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
was  probably  not  much  in  the  possession  of  the  Israel- 
ites; as  we  are  also  told  that  the  rabbins  did  not 
reckon  it  a  Jewish  town,  but  one  of  an  unholy  people. 
It  is  still  known  by  the  rabbinical  corruption  of  its 
name  in  the  Bible,  BeisAn.     It  lay  in  a  richly  watered 
situation,  about  14  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  4  miles  west  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  brow 
of  whose  deep  valley  it  stands,  and  in  the  district  con- 
nected with  the  great  plain  of  JezreeL     This  plain  was 
occupied  by  a  wealthy,  warlike,  yet  commercial  people, 
who  maintained  intimate  relations  with  the  Phoenicians 
on  the  north,  and  the  Philistines  on  the  south,  and  who 
seem  in  general  to  have  resisted  the  yoke  of  Israel. 
For  this  city,  and  several  others,  wliich  lay  naturally 
into  the  country  of  Issachar  and  Asher,  were  assigned 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  but  were  never  actually 
conquered  by  it.  Job  xvii.  ii;  Ja.i.27.     And  as  soon  as 
Saul  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Philistines,  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  we  find  the  conquerors  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shan,  putting  his 
armour  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth,  and  fastening  his 
body  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  i  Sa.  xxxi.iO;  i  Ch.  x.  8-io.     In 
later  times  the  Jews  called  it  Scythopolis,  "  the  city  of 
the  Scythians,"  a  powerful  nation  who  poured  down 
from  Northern  Asia  into  Syria,  Media,  and  Palestine, 
as  far  as  Ashkelon,  spreading  terror  everywhere,  even 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  (Herod.  1. 106).     This  irraption 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Josiah. 
And  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
yet  these  Scythians  have  been  reckoned  by  some  dis- 
tinguished expositors  to  be  the  terrible  scourge  out  of 
the  north  which  is  referred  to  by  the  prophets  of  that 
time,  especially  by  Jeremiah ;   and  according  to  this 
theory,  Beth-shan  became  one  of  their  chief  strongholds 
in  Pajestine,  in  memory  of  which  it  was  called  Scytho- 
polis.    On  the  other  hand,  eminent  scholars  deny  that 
there  is  any  reference  to  the  Scythians  in  this  name, 
which  they  connect   with   Succoth.     If  it  was  thus 
reckoned  a  heathen  city  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish 
people,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  so  important  a  town 
remaining  imvisited  by  our  Lord,   so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  since  his  personal  ministry  was  confined  to  the 
house  of  Israel,  although  he  may  have  visited  it  when 
he  came  into  the  "  coasts  of  De<»bpolis,"  to  which  this 
city  belonged.     It  was,  however,  at  one  time  under  the 
power  of  the  Israelites,  for  in  the  floiuishing  days  of 
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Solomon,  who  reduced  all  the  CanAaniteB  left  in  the 
land  to  a  state  of  subjection,  and  even  servitude,  it  had 
to  bear  its  part  in  contributing  to  the  heavy  expenses 
of  the  royal  table,  i  KL  ix.  ao,2i;  iv.  12.  There  are  at  the 
present  day  extensive  ruins,  more  than  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  altogether  of  a  heathen,  and  not  of  a 
Jewish,  character.  At  this  day.  Porter  says  (p.  see), 
''the  village  is  poor,  but  populous,  containing  a  colony 
of  some  500  Egyptians,  brought  here  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  now  sadly  oppressed  by  the  wild  nomads  of  the  Ghdr, 
and  the  still  wilder  Bedawin,  from  beyond  Jordan." 

[o.  c.  M.  D,] 

BETH-SHE'MESH  [kouuofthemn].  1.  An  Egyp- 
tian city,  Je.  xiiii.  IS,  so  designated  from  the  worship  of 
the  sun  for  which  it  was  celebrated.  It  is  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  On  (which  see).  2.  The 
name  is  also  appropriated  to  at  least  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  cities  in  Canaan,  which  had  no  doubt  been  re- 
markable for  sun-worship.  Only  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, is  known  to  us  any  further  than  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  ;  and  this  one  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  men- 
tioned there  under  the  name  of  Ir-shemesh,  or  'Hhe 
city  of  the  sun,"  Job.  xix.  41,  where  it  is  named  among 
the  cities  of  Dan.  But  rather  it  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  though  on  the  very  borders  of  the  two  tribes. 
We  can  identify  its  site  from  the  description  of  Euse- 
bius,  who  places  it  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the 
road  to  Nicopolis ;  and  here  there  are  now  ruins  to  be 
foimd;  named,  'Ain  esh-Shems,  or  **  foimtain  of  the  sun." 
It  was  a  city  given  iK)  the  priests,  Jos.  xxi.  16;  but  being 
on  the  frontier,  we  i^ad  of  it  in  the  disastrous  reign  of 
Ahaz  as  being  taken  by  the  Philistines.  No  doubt, 
owing  to  its  nearness  to  them,  it  was  the  city  to  which 
the  milk-kine  naturally  first  came  with  the  ark  of 
Grod,  when  the  Ekronites  refused  to  keep  it,  1  Sa.  t.  t1. 
And  so  the  wisdom  of  God  arranged  it  that  on  that 
occasion  there  should  be  priests  and  Levites  on  the 
spot  to  receive  the  ark  with  all  honour,  and  to  offer 
sacrifice  before  it.  The  people  of  Israel,  however, 
seem  to  have  crowded  in  from  aU  quarters,  and  ventured 
to  gaze  into  the  ark,  on  account  of  which  the  Lord 
smote  them  with  a  fearful  slaughter.  In  later  history 
Beth-shemesh  is  again  distinguished  in  a  melancholy 
manner,  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Joash,  king 
of  Israel,  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  independence,  2Ki.  xIt. 
8-14.  Beth-shemesh  and  its  vicinity  formed  one  of  the 
twelve  districts  which  made  monthly  provision  for 
Solomon's  table,  IKI.  !▼.  9.  [g.  c.  m.  d.] 

BETH-TAP'PUAH  [h<mse  of  the  citron  or  apple], 
a  town  or  village  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  terri- 
toiy  of  Judah,  Joa.  xv.  63,  not  subsequently  mentioned  in 
histoiy,  but  deserving  notice  as  among  the  ancient 
places  recently  identified.  Robinson  discovered  it  in 
the  name  TeffM,  an  old  village  on  a  mountainous  ridge, 
not  far  from  Hebron,  and  "lying  in  the  midst  of  olive- 
groves  and  vineyards."  Robinson  adds,  "Many  of  the 
former  terraces  along  the  hill- sides  are  still  in  use,  and 
the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have  done  in  an- 
cient times"  (Researchea,  11.  p.  42S). 

BETHU'EL  [man  of  God,  according  to  Gesenius], 
the  father  of  Laban  and  Rebekah,  0«.  xxll.  22,23;  xxir.fio. 
It  is  strange  that  in  this  latter  passage  he  should  be  in- 
troduced as  taking  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  Isaac;  but  in  the  silenoe  of  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  conjecture. 


BETH-ZUK  [the  houae  of  a  rock]  is  described  by 
the  Jewish  historian  Josephus  as  the  strongest  fortress 
in  Judea ;  and  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Maccabees.  In  Scripture,  however,  it  is  only 
named  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  Jos.  xr.  58,  whidi 
Rehoboam  fortified,  after  the  ten  tribes  had  broken  off 
from  him,  2Ch.  xL  7;  and  again,  as  a  place  whose  ruler 
took  part  in  building  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  No.  ill.  le. 
We  are  told  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  that  it  lay  20 
Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron, 
so  that  there  is  undoubtedly  some  error  in  the  passage, 
2MM.xi.5,  which  calls  it  a  strong  place,  distant  from 
Jerusalem  15  stadia.  About  that  position,  which 
Eusebius  assigns  to  it,  there  stands  a  half-ruined  tower, 
and  near  it  ''a  fountain  surrounded  by  massive  foun- 
dations and  excavated  tombs.  The  place  is  sometimes 
called  Dirweh,  but  the  name  of  the  tower  is  Beit  Str, 
which  suggests  at  once  the  Beth-zur  of  Joshua,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Halhul"  (Porter,  p.  72),  which 
corresponds  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  HulhlU.  A 
veiy  ancient  tradition,  reported  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  fixes  on  this  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  Ac  vm.  26-40,  which  Robinson  rejects 
on  account  of  a  different  geographical  theory  whidi  he 
supports.  Of  course  it  is  a  subject  on  whidi  certainty 
is  scarcely  attainable. 

BETROTHING.    5«5e  Mabriage. 

BEU'LAH  [amarried  woman],  a  mystical  name  given 
to  Zion  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ch.  ixii.  4,  according  to  a 
common  use  of  the  marriage  relationship  to  set  forth 
the  covenant  of  grace. 

BEYOND  is  frequently  used  in  the  geographical 
descriptions  of  Canaan,  in  connection  with  the  river 
Jordan,  which  divided  the  country  into  two  parts. 
Occasionally  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
use  of  the  word,  which  is  removed  as  soon  as  we  re- 
member that  beyond  takes  its  meaning  from  the  place 
in  which  the  writer,  or  speaker,  or  hearer  is  supposed 
to  be.  Moses  died  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  and  in 
his  writings,  which  went  far  to  mould  the  habits  of  ex- 
pression in  all  time  coming,  *' beyond  Jordan"  would 
naturally  mean  to  the  iDe»t  of  the  river.  But  Joshua^ 
and  those  others  who  spoke  and  wrote  in  that  western 
part  of  Canaan,  which  was  strictly  the  Promised  Land, 
would  commonly  mean  by  the  same  words  the  country 
to  the  eaxt  of  Jordan.  Sometimes  our  translators  have 
removed  the  difficulty  out  of  sight  by  a  loose  transla- 
tion— "on  this  aide,"  instead  of  "  beyond,"  aa  in  Nu. 
xxxii.  19,  where  the  double  meaning  of  the  expression, 
according  to  the  point  from  which  we  reckon,  is  veiy 
distinctly  seen  by  a  literal  translation :  "  For  we  will 
not  inherit  with  them  beyond  Jordan,  and  forward ; 
because  our  inheritance  is  fallen  to  us  beyond  Jordan 
eastward." 

BEYROUT.    -SteBKBYTDS. 

BEZAL'EEL  [m  the  shadow  of  God,  that  is,  under 
God's  protection],  the  son  of  Uri,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
who  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  so  aa  to  be  fitted 
for  the  chief  direction  in  building  and  preparing  the 
tabernacle,  Ex.  xxxl.  2,  Ao.  (For  his  genealogy,  see  1  Ch.  iL 
19,  20.) 

BE'ZEK  [a  flash  of  lightninff],  a  city  over  which 
there  reigned  a  cruel  king,  whose  destruction  is  recorded 
in  Ju.  i.  4,  &c.  That  passage  might  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  Bezek  lay  within  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  that  of 
Simeon ;  but  the  only  place  of  this  name  of  which  the 
ancient  geographers  speak  (strictly,  indeed,  two  places 
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doee  together)  was  17  miles  from  Shechem,  on  the 
Toad  to  Beih-shan,  and  therefore  in  Ephraim  or  Ma- 
naaseh.  This  situation  agrees  well  with  what  we  should 
expect  as  the  scene  of  the  numbering  of  king  Saul's  first 
army,  i  Sa  xi.  8.    Modem  travellers  have  not  identified  it. 

^'ZER  [probably  gold-ore;  perhaps  fortificcUion]f 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  De.  It.  43; 
Job.  XX.  8,  te.     Its  site  has  not  been  determined. 

BIBLE  [Book]— TBH  Book,  by  way  of  eminence. 
Under  this  general  term  we  propose  to  indicate  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
Bible  in  its  entireness,  as  the  book  of  God's  revelation 
to  men;  other  points,  having  respect  to  the  text^  ver- 
sions, &c.,  of  the  Bible,  being  reserved  for  the  more  ap- 
priate  term  Scriptures. 

1 .  The  first  thing,  perhaps,  that  in  such  a  relation  most 
naturally  suggests  itself,  is  the  air  of  truthfulness  and 
probity  which  breathes  throughout  the  writings  of  the 
Bible — such  as  eminently  befits  a  work  bearing  on  it 
the  stamp  of  God's  authority,  and  such  also  as  not  only 
places  it  on  a  level  with  the  best  of  human  productions, 
but  even  raises  it  above  them.  Every  one  knows  that 
there  is  usually  a  marked  difference  in  this  re.spect  be- 
tween genuine  and  spurious  productions,  or  between 
productions  written  in  a  sincere  and  earnest  spirit,  and 
those  whi9h  owe  their  existence  to  some  sinister  aim. 
A  writer  with  such  a  serious  flaw  in  his  mental  compo- 
ution,  or  such  an  obliquity  in  his  purpose,  as  to  admit 
of  his  becoming  the  author  of  writings  false  in  their 
pretensions,  or  improper  in  their  design,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  discover  this,  if  not  in  a  wrong  moral  bias,  at 
least  in  a  depressed  moral  tone.  Fi'eshness,  elevation 
of  spirit,  the  warmth  and  energy  of  a  soul  beating 
under  the  impulse  of  the  highest  considerations  of 
truth  and  duty,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
quarter. 

Now,  the  Bible  is  beyond  any  other  book  remarkable 
for  the  possession  of  these  higher  qualities.  Though 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  productions — histo- 
ries, didactic  compositions,  epistolary  conmiunications, 
odes,  and  songs — ^touching  also,  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom, on  an  immense  variety  of  topics,  and  written  by 
persons  in  all  conditions  of  life,  from  the  herdsman  to 
the  king,  it  yet  preserves  throughout  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  stands  unrivalled  for  its  genuine  simplicity  and 
its  high  moral  aim.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
how  any  one  could  peruse  it  with  any  degree  of  care, 
without  being  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the 
writers  were  elevated  far  above  anything  selfish  or  am- 
bitious— that,  on  the  contrary,  their  grand  object  was 
to  make  known  the  truth  of  Heaven  in  every  form  in 
which  they  had  to  deal  with  it,  whether  men  might 
hear  or  whether  they  might  forbear.  Indeed,  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  what  is  written,  the  writing 
bears  the  aspect  of  a  testimony  delivered  in  the  face 
of  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  with  the  inevit- 
able sacrifice  of  comfort,  or  peril  of  life,  to  him  who  de- 
livered it.  Considered  merely  as  a  book,  the  volume 
of  inspiration  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  martyrdom, 
and  the  men  who  were  employed  in  inditing  it  stand 
for  the  most  part  superior  alike  to  the  threats  and  the 
allurements  of  the  world. 

2.  We  note,  again,  the  singular  adaptation  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Bible  to  the  mingled  and  diversified  chaj> 
acter  of  man's  present  state  and  condition. 

There  are  varieties  in  this  respect,  both  in  man  oon- 
iidezed  individually,  and  in  one  man  as  compared  with 


another.  Every  man  is  a  compound  being,  not  only  as 
having  a  body  and  a  soul  united  together  into  one  frame, 
but  also  as  having  a  combination  of  powers  and  pro- 
perties, widely  differing  from  each  other,  yet  together 
making  up  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  And  not 
one  merely,  but  the  whole  of  these  must  be  suitably 
wrought  upon  and  stimulated,  if  he  is  to  be  addressed 
in  the  manner  which  is  best  calculated  to  interest  and 
improve  him.  There  is  in  every  rational  man  a  power 
of  thought,  and  a  susceptibility  of  feeling — a  reason,  a 
memory,  a  fancy — a  heart  and  conscience.  And  while 
each  individual  possesses  these  several  faculties  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  different  individuals  have  them 
in  measures  infinitely  diversified;  in  one  the  power  of 
thought  is  predominant,  in  another  the  susceptibility  of 
feeling;  then  the  power  of  thought  is  seen  to  take 
the  form,  here  more  peculiarly  of  strength  of  reason, 
there  of  an  exercise  of  memory,  there  again  of  flights 
of  fancy;  while  in  the  state  of  the  heart  and  conscience 
there  is  every  shade,  from  the  most  soft  and  tender,  to 
the  most  hardened  and  corrupt — ^in  all,  still  the  same 
natural  elements  of  thought  and  feeling,  yet  these  ele- 
ments endlessly  varied  in  their  distribution  and  ex- 
ercise. 

Now,  we  can  conceive  a  revelation  from  G<xi  ad- 
dressed more  especially  to  one  of  these  parts  of  human 
nature,  and  consequently  better  adapted  to  the  state  of 
those  in  whom  that  particular  part  was  predominant 
than  to  others.  It  might  be  notwithstanding  a  verita- 
ble communication  from  God,  and  though  a  partial,  yet 
still  an  important  boon  to  the  human  family.  But 
since  the  Bible  purports  to  be  a  revelation  to  the  world 
at  large,  a  revelation  that  has  been  accumulating 
through  successive  ages,  till  it  has  assumed  the  form  of 
a  completed  record  of  the  divine  will  for  mankind  in 
their  more  advanced  condition  and  universal  aspect,  it 
surely  must  be  no  mean  evidence  of  its  really  being 
from  God,  if  its  own  varied  materials  have  a  suitable 
correspondence  with  the  varied  characteristics  it  has  to 
meet  with  among  men.  So  far,  it  carries  in  its  veiy 
structure  the  sign  of  His  superintending  and  directing 
agency,  who  alone  thoroughly  knows  what  is  in  man, 
and  fitly  represents  the  wide  relationship  in  which  he 
stands  to  men  generally  as  his  ofispring. 

This  stamp  of  divinity  is  very  clearly  impressed  on 
the  Bible.  Infidels,  looking  at  it  superficially,  and 
judging  each  from  his  own  point  of  view,  have  often 
found  fault  with  the  form  in  which  it  appears,  in  one 
respect  or  another.  And  we  may  justly  admit,  that 
the  very  wisest  of  men  that  ever  lived,  if  left  to  himself 
to  devise  in  what  precise  shape,  or  with  what  actual 
materials,  a  revelation  from  Heaven  should  be  best 
constructed,  would  never  have  fallen  upon  such  a  plan 
as  has  been  pursued  by  the  sacred  writers;  for  his  in- 
tellectual vision  could  only  have  comprehended  apart — 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  conditions  that  required 
to  be  met.  God  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  has  proved 
himself  to  be  wiser  than  men.  His  eye  surveyed  the 
whole  field;  and  by  the  "divers  manners,"  as  well  of 
the  persons  employed  to  write,  as  of  the  things  writ- 
ten by  them,  he  has  provided  the  proper  seed  for  it  all. 

<1.)  Even  the  inferior  part  of  man's  nature — ^his 
body — ^is  not  overlooked  in  the  structure  of  the  revela- 
tion provided  for  him.  Its  powerful  influence  over  his 
thoughts  and  f eeUngs  is  fully  taken  into  account.  And 
as  it  is  through  his  senses  that  he  gets  his  most  lively 
ImpresBionB  of   things,  so   sensible   images,  and  the 
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objects  with  which  he  is  most  habitually  conyenaiit  in 
material  nature,  are  employed  in  great  variety  to  aid 
his  conceptions  of  what  is  spiritual  and  divine.  The 
language  of  the  Bible  has  not  the  attenuated  and  im- 
palpable form  which  philosophy  would  have  given  to  it. 
It  deals  with  men  cm  men — seeking  to  reach  in  the 
most  effectual  way  both  their  understandings  and  their 
hearts;  and  so,  all  nature  in  a  manner  is  laid  under 
contribution  to  furnish  a  vivid  diction  and  appropriate 
imagery — ^the  firmament  above,  and  the  earth  beneath, 
with  their  manifold  aspects  and  sceneiy;  the  products 
of  nature,  the  handiworks  of  art,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  life;  all,  in  short,  that  is  familiar  to  the  eye, 
and  falls  within  the  observation  of  men  as  connec- 
ted with  the  world  around  them,  comes  into  play  in 
Scripture,  as  materials  for  the  many  emblems,  simili- 
tudes, and  parables,  by  'which  it  makes  known  the 
truth  of  God.  In  this  respect  alone,  there  is  an  am- 
plitude, a  richness,  a  kind  of  universality  in  the  book 
of  God's  revelation,  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

(2.)  Then,  there  is  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  man- 
kind, in  regard  to  the  large  share  that  memoiy  has  in 
their  mental  constitution.  It  is  this  which  disposes 
them  so  much  to  delight  in  history,  and  makes  the 
lives  of  men  and  the  records  of  former  times  one  of 
the  most  engaging  modes  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion. In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  narratives  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  fall  in  with  this  aptitude  of  nature,  occupy 
a  large  space;  and  they  exist  in  the  greatest  variety — 
not  merely  the  general,  as  in  the  history  of  nations, 
but  the  particular  also,  in  family  portraitures  and  the 
memoirs  of  private  life.  Whether  it  be  the  mind  of 
the  peasant  or  the  philosopher,  the  unlettered  youth 
or  the  man  of  cultivated  intellect,  there  are  no  charac- 
ters that  take  such  a  deep  hold  of  the  memoiy  as  those 
of  the  saints  and  patriarchs  of  the  Bible;  no  stories  so 
interesting,  and  so  lasting  in  the  impressions  they  pro- 
duce, as  those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Daniel,  above  all,  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  life,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus. 
Why  does  modem  literature  of  all  descriptions  abound 
so  much  with  allusions  to  these?  Why  do  painting, 
and  sculpture,  and  music  employ  themselves  so  much 
in  endeavouring  to  reproduce  them  in  new  and  ever- 
varying  forms  of  art?  Why,  but  because  their  touch- 
ing simplicity  and  profound  meaning  have  awakened  a 
sympathy  and  created  an  interest  peculiarly  their 
own.  They  have,  in  a  manner,  taken  possession  of 
humanity. 

(3.)  Higher  still,  the  Bible  addresses  itself  to  the 
more  exalted  faculties  of  man,  and  nowhere  is  such 
food  and  exercise  provided  for  these  as  in  the  book  of 
God*s  revelation.  For  the  spirit  of  contemplation,  there 
are  the  solemnest  themes  on  which  the  mind  can  ex- 
patiate, thoughts  that  strike  into  the  lowest  depths,  or 
lift  the  soul  up  as  on  angelic  wings  to  wander  through 
eternity.  For  the  discerning  and  reasoning  faculty, 
there  are  the  weightiest  sentences  of  wisdom,  the  most 
searching  truths,  the  moetritirring  appeals  and  conclu- 
sive ratiocinations  that  were  ever  penned.  Fancy,  nay 
imagination,  can  here  find  its  highest  gratification;  and 
the  veiy  same  book,  which  has  a  charm  for  babes  and 
sucklings,  which  by  its  strains  of  familiar  imagery  and 
heart  -  affecting  truth,  is  the  cherished  companion  of 
cottage  patriaitihs,  is  the  living  fountain  at  which 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  other  men  of  kindred 
genius,  drew  "  the  elements  of  that  copious  flood  of 


rich  and  varied  poetry,  which  rolled,  and  still  rolls,  in 
golden  splendour  in  the  high  places  of  our  literature." 
The  world  knows  nothing  besides  to  be  compared  with 
this.  And  were  it  only  for  its  wondrous  adaptation 
to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men — ^its  power  to  touch 
the  deepest  springs  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the 
magic  sway  which  it  wields  alike  over  the  humblest 
and  the  loftiest  of  human  intellects,  we  might  well 
say  of  this  book,  as  the  magicians  of  Egypt  said  of  the 
miracle  of  Moses,  "It  is  the  finger  of  God;"  for  it 
combines  individualism  and  universalism,  the  simple 
and  the  profound,  the  tender  and  the  majestic,  as  the 
agency  of  His  Spirit  alone  could  have  done. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Bible  aa  a  whole,  in  re- 
gard to  its  manner  of  instruction,  of  course  applies 
peculiarly  to  the  method  of  instruction  adopted  by 
Jesus  Cluist.  No  teaching  was  Like  his  for  its  richness 
in  what  may  be  called  seminal  truths,  and  the  commu- 
nication of  these  in  forms  fitted  to  take  hold  of  so  many 
bosoms.  Of  one  part  of  this  alone,  it  has  been  justly 
said,  "Let  any  man  attempt  to  speak  in  parables; 
nay,  to  produce  one  single  parable ;  nay,  to  find  one 
out  of  the  Bible  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  litera- 
ture ;  nay,  to  compare  what  are  so  called  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible,  few  as  they  are  even  there,  with  those 
uttered  habitually,  incessantly  by  Christ.  T^ose  great, 
simple,  luminous,  and  yet  wholly  inimitable  exposi- 
tions, not  of  duties  merely,  or  even  mainly,  but  of  fun- 
damental, and  most  generally  of  before  unknown  or 
unregarded  truths,  constituted  the  distinctive  peculiar- 
ity of  Christ's  manner,  and  was  felt  by  those  around 
him  to  impart  to  it  a  character  and  a  power  altogether 
divine.  Well  and  truly  might  they  say.  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man"  (Yitginia  Lectnrea,  p.  342). 

3.  It  nuiy  justly  be  noted,  as  another  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  Bible,  the  practical  tendency,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  but,  as  we  would  rather  express  it, 
the  high  moral  tone,  that  pervades  it,  since  it  ever 
keeps  in  view,  for  its  chief  end,  right  views  of  God's 
moral  character,  then  the  right  moral  relation  of  men 
to  Grod,  and  of  men  to  each  other.  It  is  true  that  ex- 
ceptions have  been  taken  by  adversaries  against  the 
Bible  on  this  veiy  point,  and  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  chaiged  with  having  an  immoral  or  licentious  ten- 
dency. But  this  can  only  be  affirmed  with  the  slight- 
est degree  of  plausibility,  when  certain  portions  are 
isolated,  and  considered  out  of  their  proper  bearing  and 
connection,  or  when  the  statements  it  contains  are 
represented  in  a  false  and  distorted  light.  And  the 
fact  is  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  pervading  tendency 
and  object  of  all  its  histories,  the  aim  of  all  its  legisla- 
tion, the  direct  bearing  of  all  its  doctrines,  precepts, 
expostulations,  warnings,  institutions,  and  ordinances, 
is  what  we  have  represented — to  bring  men  under  right 
apprehensions  and  the  felt  influence  of  what  is  morally 
good  in  God,  that  it  may  be  reflected  and  copied  in 
themselves.  The  fact  is  beyond  dispute,  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  themselves  attained  to  the  highest  moral 
tone,  and  the  greatest  purity  of  heart  and  behaviour, 
are  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  this  book  of  God's 
revelation,  and  who  make  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to 
their  acquaintance  with  it  whatever  in  this  respect  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  others.  Nor  is  there  any  one 
who  does  not  feel  a  marked  difierenoe  in  the  kind  of 
impression  produced  by  it  and  by  even  the  bost  of 
human  productions— a»  if  here  only  they  got  spiritual 
and  moral  truth  at  the  foimtain-head — direct  from  the 
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flotim  of  light  and  holineflB ;  while  elsewhere  it  is  to  be 
found  only  at  second  hand.  There  is  a  bearing  aloft, 
as  it  were,  above,  not  only  the  corruptions,  but  the 
weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  nature — a  depth  and 
power  of  penetration,  as  of  spirit  dealing  with  spirit, 
stripping  off  outward  disguises,  and  laying  open  the 
real  essence  of  things  as  to  right  and  wrong ; — a  gra- 
vity and  earnestness,  a  yearning  solicitude  about  the 
one  great  object  of  a  right  state  of  heart  and  behaviour, 
and,  with  the  view  of  reaching  that,  a  propriety,  a 
force,  and  a  significance  in  the  things  unfolded ;  such 
as  is  not  to  be  equally  found  elsewhere,  and  cannot  but 
leave  on  candid  spirits  an  impression  of  the  most  sacred 
and  wholesome  character. 

Such  is  the  case  even  now.  With  all  the  experience 
the  world  has  had,  and  the  advancement  that  has  been 
made,  through  the  progress  of  centuries,  in  knowledge 
and  civilization,  the  Bible  still  holds,  in  the  respect 
now  mentioned,  a  pre-eminent  place.  But,  we  must 
remember,  this  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  or  one  that 
does  proper  justice  to  it ;  since  a  laige  proportion  of  its 
contents  dates  from  the  comparative  infancy  of  the 
worid,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  what  »  healthy  and 
spiritual  in  the  tone  of  other  productions  is  but  a  fruit 
and  a  reflection  of  its  own.  If  we  throw  ourselves 
back  on  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  and  look  to  the 
writings  that  were  associated  with  the  other  religions 
of  antiquity — or  even  look  to  the  writings  of  a  later 
date,  which  have  assumed,  though  falsely  assumed,  to 
be  of  like  origin  and  character  with  the  Word  of  Grod, 
we  then  perceive  what  an  immense  gulf  separates 
between  what  is  of  God,  and  wh&t  is  merely  of  man. 

Compare  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  cosmogonies,  the  fables  of  religious 
adventure  or  transformation,  the  personal  lives  and 
public  operations,  to  be  found  in  the  religious  records 
of  the  Hindoos  or  Egyptians,  or  even  in  the  more  sober, 
yet  in  reality  most  absurd  and  extravagant  mythologies 
of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  what  a  contrast  do  we  behold ! 
It  is  a  contrast,  not  merely  in  this  or  that  particular, 
but  in  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  the  two  classes 
of  productions.  Those  heathen  records  do  not  seem  to 
have  even  aimed  at  the  same  point,  which  always  keeps 
the  ascendency  in  the  Word  of  God— being,  for  the 
most  part,  dreaming  reveries  or  idle  tales,  fitted  at 
best  to  gratify  a  vain  curiosity,  or,  as  too  often  hap- 
pened, to  excite  a  prurient  imagination.  Had  we 
nothing  but  the  two  tables  of  the  ten  commandments 
— as  a  revelation  of  Grod*s  character  and  of  man's  duty 
— ^in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible,  we  might  set  it 
with  triumphant  confidence  against  the  whole  that 
ancient  heathenism  has  delivered  to  us;  not  only  as 
better  than  its  best,  but  we  might  rather  say,  as  light 
to  its  darlmess.  But  when  did  such  a  revelation  of 
moral  truth  and  duty  appear  among  the  Hebrews  ?  At 
the  very  time  when  they  had  escaped  from  the  closest 
contact,  and  all  but  national  conjunction,  with  a  land 
and  people  most  profoundly  immersed  in  the  grossest 
idolatiy  and  pollution.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  was  the  great  seat  of 
ancient  superstition,  as  well  as  of  ancient  learning  and 
civilization.  As  far  back  as  our  information  carries  us 
— a  period  certainly  more  remote  than  that  at  which 
laniel  sojourned  within  its  borders— the  Egyptians 
were  wholly  given  to  idolatry  and  its  kindred  abomina- 
tions ;  and  on  them,  in  an  especial  sense,  was  chaige- 
able  the  guilt  and  foUy  of  "  having  changed  the  glory 
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of  the  inoorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things."  Such  wa?  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Israelites  had  lived  during  their  abode  in 
Egypt ;  and  not  without  having  received  some  taint  of 
evil  from  it,  as  the  history  of  their  subsequent  back- 
slidings,  and  especially  their  speedy  relapse  into  the 
mirthful  and  libidinous  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  too 
clearly  indicated.  But  it  was  when  fresh  from  such  a 
region,  that  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  was 
proclaimed  in  their  hearing,  and  laid  as  the  foundation 
of  their  entire  polity ;— a  law  which  unfolds  the  dearest 
views  of  Grod's  character  and  service — ^which  denounces 
every  form  and  species  of  idolatiy,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature— which  enjoins  the 
purest  worship  and  the  highest  morality;  and  in  its 
very  form  is  a  model  of  perfection  and  completeness. 
Wisdom  of  this  kind  Moses  could  least  of  all  have 
learned  from  the  Egyptians ;  nor  could  it  have  become 
his  except  by  descending  from  above. 

But  what  is  true  of  this  portion,  may  substantially 
be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
ment.  They  were — viewed  in  respect  to  th^r  human 
authorship — ^the  productions  of  men  belonging  to  a 
comparatively  small  people,  surrounded  on  every  side, 
and  through  a  long  track  of  ages,  by  many  and  powers 
ful  nations,  in  every  one  of  which,  as  to  religion  and 
morality,  it  might  be  justiy  said  **  the  foundations  were 
out  of  cotn-se."  Among  these  nations  there  were  no  true 
notions  of  Grod;  and  hence  there  could  be  no  right 
views  interwoven  with  their  religions  of  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  Deity,  and  oi  man's  relation  to  these.  A 
pantheistic  element  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  forms 
they  assumed.  Hence,  as  Bahr  has  justly  remarked, 
contrasting  the  spirit  of  these  ancient  religions  with 
that  of  the  Old  Testament :  *'  The  ultimate  foundation 
of  all  heathenism  is  pantheism.  Hence  the  idea  of  the 
oneness  of  the  Divine  Being  was  not  absolutely  lost, 
but  this  oneness  was  not  at  all  that  of  a  personal  exist- 
ence, possessing  self- consciousness  and  self-determina- 
tion, but  an  impersonal  Onef  the  great  It,  a  neuter- 
abstract,  the  product  of  mere  speculation,  which  is  at 
once  everything  and  nothing.  Wherever  the  Deity 
appeared  as  a  person,  it  ceased  to  be  one,  and  resolved 
itself  into  an  infinite  multiplicity.  But  all  these  gods 
were  mere  personifications  of  the  different  powers  of 
nature.  From  a  religion  which  was  so  physical  in  its 
fundamental  character,  there  could  only  be  developed 
an  ethics,  which  should  bear  the  hue  and  form  of  the 
physical.  Above  all  that  is  moral  rose  natural  neces- 
sity, fate,  to  which  gods  and  men  were  alike  subject ; 
the  highest  moral  aim  for  man  was  to  yield  an  absolute 
submission  to  this  necessity,  and  generally  to  transfuse 
himself  into  nature  as  being  identified  with  Deity;  to 
represent  in  himself  its  life,  and  especially  that  charac- 
teristic of  it,  perfect  harmony,  conformity  to  law  and 
rule.  The  Mosaic  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for 
its  first  principle  the  oneness  and  absolute  spurituality 
of  God.  The  Godhead  is  no  neuter-abstract,  no  It, 
but  /;  Jehovah  is  altogether  a  personal  God.  The 
whole  world,  with  everything  it  contains,  is  his  work, 
the  offspring  of  his  own  free  act,  his  creation.  He  is 
in  the  world,  indeed,  but  not  as  properly  one  with  it ; 
he  is  infinitely  above  it,  and  can  clothe  himself  with  it, 
as  with  a  garment,  of  fold  it  up,  and  lay  it  aside  as  he 
pleases.  Now,  this  God,  who  reveals  and  manifests 
himself  through  aU  creation,  in  carrying  into  execution 
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his  puipose  to  save  and  bless  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  revealed  and  manifested  himself  in  an  especial 
manner  to  one  race  and  people.  The  centre  of  this 
revelation  is  the  word  which  he  spoke  to  Israel ;  but 
this  word  is  his  law,  the  expression  of  his  holy  perfect 
will.  The  essential  character,  therefore,  of  the  special 
revelation  of  Grod  is  holiness.  Its  substance  is,  '  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy.'  So  that  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  throughout  ethical ;  it  always  addresses 
itself  to  the  will  of  man,  and  deals  with  him  as  a  moral 
being.  Everything  that  God  did  for  Israel,  in  the 
manifestations  he  gave  of  himself,  aims  at  this  as  its 
final  end,  that  Israel  should  sanctify  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  thereby  himself  be  sanctified  "  (SymboUk,  i.  3&^). 

Now  that  such  a  revelation,  so  distinctively  moral, 
and  in  its  morality  so  eminently  pure  and  elevated, 
should  have  originated  among  a  people  so  small  and 
unimportant  in  other  respects,  should  have  received 
additions  from  age  to  age,  in  the  form  of  histories,  laws, 
psalmodic  poems,  didactic  pieces,  prophetic  revela- 
tions, and  yet  never  diverged — flowing  on  in  its  oystal 
deamesS)  though  the  turbid  elements  of  pantheistic 
and  idolatrous  corruptions  were  working  all  around  and 
seeking  to  press  in  at  every  avenue — receiving  new 
contributions,  whereby  it  acquired  additional  volume, 
but  still  maintaining  its  freedom  from  surrounding 
error,  still  holding  up  the  spiritually  pure  and  good, 
till  it  grew  into  the  full  and  perfect  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion— such  a  phenomenon  can  have  but  one 
vaUd  solution,  the  solution  of  Scripture  itself — ^that  the 
men  by  whom  the  writings  were  indited  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  then  it  is  not  only  as  contrasted  with  the  ancient 
heathen  writings,  and  the  spirit  of  heathen  religions,  but 
with  assumed  revelations  of  a  merely  human  kind,  in 
more  modem  and  civilized  times,  that  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  Bible  holds  its  high  superiority  of  tone  and 
bearing.  The  writings  of  which  it  consists  assume  to 
be  a  revelation  from  heaven ;  but  if  we  look  to  other 
writings  professing  to  possess  this  character — even  with 
the  Bible  before  them  as  a  model — ^we  perceive  at  once 
how  immensely  they  differ  for  the  worse.  Look,  for 
example,  to  the  Koran,  made  up  of  pretended  commu- 
nications from  Grod,  and  doubtiess  the  production  of  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  powers — ^yet  not  only  is  its  moral 
tone  incomparably  lower  than  that  of  the  Bible,  but  it 
is  continually  travelling  into  a  region  that  has  no  moral 
bearing  at  all,  giving  accounts  which,  if  real,  could 
only  be  fitted  to  gratify  an  impertinent  curiosity  re- 
specting divine  things,  and  lift  men  out  of  their  proper 
sphere.  The  speculative  has  quite  another  place  there 
than  it  has  in  the  Bible — and  so  has  it  also  in  the  fabu- 
lous legends  of  Jews  and  Catholics — ^in  the  revelations 
of  visionaries,  such  as  those  whom  Rome  has  canonized 
as  saints,  or  Swedenborg,  or  Nayler,  which  are  full  of 
minute  descriptions  of  what,  did  it  actually  exist,  would 
be  of  no  practical  value,  and  so  realize  the  apostie's  an- 
ticipation of  the  visionary,  "  intruding  into  tiiose  things 
he  has  not  seen,  vainly  pufi^  up  with  his  fleshly  mind." 
The  sacred  writers  avoid  such  tempting  heights ;  for, 
like  men  taught  of  God,  they  have  a  one  thing  in  view 
throughout — a  grand  moral  aim  and  purpose,  to  which 
even  their  loftiest  discoveries  are  subordinate. 

4.  Coming  now  more  closely  to  the  contents  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  bearing  on  this  moral  or  practical  object,  we 
notice,  further,  the  view  there  exhibited  of  man's  natu- 
ral condition  and  prospects.     This  is  in  perfect  accord- 


ance with  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  the  woridngs 
of  oonsdence,  and  hence  furnishes  another  characteris- 
tic mark  of  Scripture,  and  an  evidence  of  its  divine 
character  and  origin. 

The  lessons  of  experience,  and  the  woridngs  of  con- 
science, no  doubt,  lie  within  the  province  of  man's  own 
research  and  observation.  And  it  may  be  objected, 
that  if  the  exhibitions  of  himian  nature  given  in  Scrip- 
ture do  indeed  accord  with  these,  the  human  discern- 
ment and  insight  of  the  sacred  writers  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  It  might  certainly  have  been  so,  if  in 
each  of  these  writers  there  had  been  a  kind  of  concen- 
trated humanity,  whereby  he  should  have  been  rendered 
capable  of  reading  aright  the  records  of  all  experience, 
and  giving  forth  a  fair  and  impartial  reflection  of  the 
workings  of  consdenoe  generally.  But  what  merely 
human  writer  could  have  adequately  performed  such  a 
task?  Man's  individuali8m,when  left  to  itself,  continually 
leads  him  astray  in  one  direction  or  another  from  the 
right  path;  and  in  nothing  more  has  it  done  so  than  in 
respect  to  this  very  point,  which  seems  to  be  so  level 
to  the  capacities  of  all — ^the  view  taken  of  man's  natural 
state  and  prospects.  Listen  to  one  class  of  writers, 
and  you  would  believe  there  is  nothing  ladicallybad  in 
human  nature — ^a  certain  weakness,  no  doubt,  a  prone- 
ness  to  err,  when  exposed  to  temptation,  or  placed  in 
unfavourable  circumstances — ^but  no  inherent  tendency 
in  the  wrong  direction,  or  native  incapacity  to  ascer- 
tain or  perform  the  right.  listen,  again,  to  others,  and 
everything  appears  vicious  and  polluted — not  a  ray 
of  light,  or  an  element  of  good — ^there  is  room  only 
for  contempt  or  despair.  And  between  these  two 
extremes,  infinite  varieties,  and  we  may  add  manifold 
inconsistencies;  for  very  often  in  these  merely  human 
writers,  what  is  aflirmed  in  the  general  is  denied  in 
detail;  and  some  of  the  worst  things  said  of  particular 
men,  or  classes  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  those  writers 
who  are  the  loudest  in  extolling  human  nature  at  large. 
Now,  we  may  say  of  the  representation  given  of  man's 
natural  state  in  the  Word  of  Grod,  there  is  nothing  par- 
tial or  exclusive— there  is  a  mirror  true  to  nature — 
true  on  both  sides,  the  darker  as  well  as  the  brighter, 
and  the  brighter  as  well  as  the  darker.  On  the  darii 
side  it  does  certainly  speak  in  very  strong  terms,  repre- 
senting man  as  naturally  fallen— polluted  at  his  very 
birth — and  when  left  to  himself  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing that  can  properly  deserve  Ckxl's  favour,  or  recover 
himself  from  ruin.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  repre- 
sents this,  not  as  the  original  state  of  mankind — ^not  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  their  natural  state,  but  a 
secondary  and  derived  one — and  one  that  their  own 
hearts  and  consciences,  when  fairly  tested,  rechum 
against  as  evil,  yet  confess  to  as  true.  As  the  KUe 
declares,  so  men  feel,  that  their  condition  by  nature  is 
of  an  anomalous  character,  that  it  contains  a  bitter 
root,  ever  yielding  the  most  corrupt  and  noxious  fruit; 
while  still,  as  if  this  were  a  superinduced,  and  not  the 
primary  and  normal  state,  there  is  a  relish  and  a  desire 
for  better  things — a  oondemnation  of  the  bad  even  when 
it  is  followed,  and  an  approbation  of  the  good  even 
when  it  is  neglected. 

The  history  of  the  world  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
country  imder  heaven,  has  but  too  sadly  confirmed  the 
scriptural  representation  in  its  darker  side:  —  every- 
where, and  at  all  times,  as  the  well-spring  of  life  has 
flowed  on,  it  has  sent  forth  troubled  and  noisome 
waters.    When  placed  under  the  freest  and  mildest  form 
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of  the  divine  administration  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
as  it  existed  before  the  flood,  the  result  of  that  grand 
experiment  was,  that  the  wickedness  of  man  became 
great,  and  violence  overspread  the  earth,  so  that  nothing 
remained  for  divine  wisdom,  but  to  sweep  away  the 
mass  of  pollution,  and  bring  in  a  new  state  of  things, 
under  more  stringent  and  powerful  checks.  Under 
this  state,  different  races  sprang  up,  and  nations  formed 
themselves,  with  manifold  diversities  of  tongue,  and 
government,  and  civil  as  well  as  sacred  institutions; 
but  with  one  melancholy  result  in  all  as  to  the  great 
point  now  under  consideration — the  result,  namely, 
described  by  the  psalmist,  of  the  Lord  looking  down 
from  heaven,  and  seeing  none  righteous,  no  not  one ; 
and  by  the  £^x)stle,  in  the  dreadful  picture  he  draws  of 
the  ignorance,  corruption,  and  profligacy  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Bomans. 
Every  count  in  these  indictments  can  be  verified  from 
heathen  sources.  And  even  among  those  more  favour- 
ably circumstanced — the  Jews,  for  example— what  a 
record  does  their  history ■  present  of  depravity?  It  is 
precisely  in  the  history  of  that  people,  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  those  sacred  penmen,  who  were  raised  up  from 
time  to  time  to  strive  against  their  ungodliness,  and 
lay  bare  all  the  deceitful  workings  of  their  hearts  and 
the  tortuous  policy  of  their  lives,  that  we  have  the  most 
full  and  searehing  delineations  of  human  corruption 
anywhere  to  be  found.  Yet  so  just  are  they,  that 
whenever  a  man's  eyes  are  really  opened  to  the  truth 
of  things — whenever  he  takes  3  calm  and  thoughtful 
review  of  his  own  heart  and  conduct,  he  finds  no  lan- 
guage so  precisely  suited  to  his  state  as  the  solemn 
charges  and  penitential  cotifessions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Yet  with  all  this,  there  is  never  a  denial  of  the  better 
element  in  hmnan  nature,  nor  an  abandonment  of  hope 
oonoeming  it,  as  if  it  were  incapable  of  recovery,  and 
must  be  given  over  to  irrecoverable  ruin.  The  very 
doctrine  of  the  fall,  when  rightly  understood,  implies 
the  existence  of  that  better  element,  and  a  ground  of 
hope  for  the  future;  for  it  teaches  that  the  evil  in 
man's  condition  was  not  an  original  and  necessary 
thing — ^that,  on  the  contrary,  he  come  at  first  pure  and 
good  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  and  that  the  misery 
and  emptiness  with  which  he  is  now  associated,  are 
not  emblems  of  his  Father,  or  the  legitimate  results  of 
that  Father^s  work  in  him,  but  of  its  disorder  and  cor- 
ruption. So  that  he  may  look  to  the  rock  whence  he 
was  hewn  with  a  measure  of  humble  expectation  or 
trust,  that  the  hand  which  originally  made  may  again 
apply  its  power,  and  cast  out  the  evil  that  has  dis- 
figured its  own  workmanship.  Then,  the  whole  char- 
acter and  design  of  Grod's  scheme  of  redemptive  grace 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  an  element  of  good  still 
in  man.  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  restoration— or,  as 
it  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  regeneration  —  a  working 
upon  what  still  remains  of  God's  workmanship  in  the 
toul,  so  as  through  grace  to  raise  and  bring  it  to  a  state 
of  relative  perfection  and  blessedness.  The  purpose  of 
God,  as  revealed  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  is  not  to 
destroy,  and  then  reconstruct  something  entirely  new 
out  of  the  materials,  but  to  found  the  new  and  better 
order  of  things  on  the  basis  of  the  old,  by  giving  it  the 
light  direction,  and  elevating  it  to  the  proper  tone.  It 
takes  for  granted,  that  there  is  in  the  soul  still  a  capa- 
city for  discerning  the  truth,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  this  and  its  opposite,  and 


to  peroeive  it  to  be  good  that  the  truth  should  prevail. 
It  recognizes  certain  moral  capabilities  and  desires  in 
the  soul,  which  it  plies  with  all  manner  of  considera- 
tions and  motives,  fitted  to  stimulate  them  into  activity, 
and  engage  them  on  the  side  of  God  and  holiness.  It 
treats  men  as  lost,  and  yet  capable  of  recovery — as  de- 
praved in  their  whole  natures,  and  yet  susceptible  of 
purity — as  labouring  under  a  moral  paralysis,  and  yet 
the  subjects  of  a  moral  treatment  which  may  raise 
them  to  the  highest  place,  and  fit  them  for  the  noblest 
employment  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Such  is  the  mix- 
ture of  light  and  shade,  of  good  and  evil  in  man's  con- 
dition by  nature,  as  represented  in  Scripture ;  and  in 
both  respects  it  finds  an  echo  in  every  man's  conscienoe, 
who  listens  with  patience  to  its  statements,  and  tests 
them  by  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. It  is  in  respect  to  the  evil  that  usually  there 
is  the  greatest  disposition  to  resist  its  testimony ;  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  completeness  of  the  disorder  that 
has  entered  into  men's  relation  to  God.  But  whenever 
a  thoughtful  and  earnest  spirit  takes  possession  of  their 
minds,  they  never  foil  to  concur  also  in  this.  They 
then  feel  that  a  loving  and  dutiful  aUegianoe  to  God 
is  the  great  law  of  their  being ;  that  when  they  break 
loose  from  this,  all  of  necessity  must  be  out  of  course 
with  them — ^as  it  would  be  with  a  planet  were  it  to  for- 
sake its  appointed  orbit — or  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  which 
has  ceased  to  obey  the  law  of  reason,  where  every  thought 
is  a  wanderer,  because  it  no  longer  pertains  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  rational.  It  is  this,  they  then  peroeive, 
which  makes  the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint.  And  there  needs  only  in  any  case  the  opening 
of  the  eyes  to  a  right  apprehension  of  one's  relation  to 
God,  to  insure  a  full  assent  to  the  humiliating  repre* 
sentations  of  Scripture,  and  a  heartfelt  acquiescence  in 
them  as  applicable  to  one's  own  spiritual  condition. 

5.  We  shall  only  point  further  to  the  views  unfolded 
in  Scripture  on  the  part  of  Grod  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  and  remedying  man's  natural  condition  and 
prospects.  These,  we  again  find,  are  such  as  to  be- 
speak their  divine  origin — for  they  are  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  heart's  deepest  convictions  of  what 
is  good  and  right,  and  present  such  a  complication  of 
means  and  motives  as  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  lofty 
source  from  which  they  come,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  occasion  which  called  them  forth.  For  surely, 
"  when  we  read  a  history,  which  authoritatively  claims 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  Grod  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men — ^if  in  that  history  we  find  what  fills 
and  overflows  our  most  enlarged  conceptions  of  moral 
worth  and  loveliness  in  the  Supreme  Being — ^if  our 
reason  discovers  in  it  a  system,  which  gives  peace  to 
the  conscience  by  the  very  exhibition  [of  truth  and 
goodness]  which  quickens  its  sensibility — that  it  dis- 
pels the  terrors  of  guilt  by  the  very  fact  which  asso- 
ciates sin  with  the  fuU  loathing  of  the  heart — that  it 
combines,  in  one  wondrous  and  consbtent  whole,  our 
most  fearful  forebodings  and  our  most  splendid  anticipa- 
tions for  futurity — that  the  object  of  all  its  tendencies 
is  the  perfection  of  moral  happiness,  and  that  these 
tendencies  are  naturally  connected  with  the  belief  of 
its  facts — ^if  we  see  all  this  in  the  gospel,  we  may  then 
say  that  our  own  eyes  have  seen  its  truth,  and  that  we 
need  no  other  testimony.  We  may,  then,  well  believe 
that  God  has  been  pleased  in  pity  to  our  wretchedness, 
and  in  condescension  to  our  feebleness,  to  clothe  the 
eternal  laws  which  regulate  his  spiritual  government, 
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in  Buch  a  form  as  may  be  palpable  to  our  conoeptiooB, 
and  adapted  to  the  urgency  of  our  necessities"  (Enklne's 
Int.  Evld.  p.  18). 

This  is  a  general  representation,  in  a  hypothetical 
form,  of  the  character  of  God's  revelation  of  himself  in 
Scripture,  to  meet  the  great  wants  and  necessities  of 
our  condition.  But  to  realize  distinctly  its  bearing  in 
an  airgumentative  respect,  we  must  view  the  subject  in 
some  detMl.  There  are  three  aspects  more  particularly 
in  which  it  may  be  contemplated,  or  three  great  lines 
of  accordance  between  the  revelation  of  God's  character 
and  purposes,  and  the  things  belonging  to  men's  state 
and  experience. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  they  accord  with  the  testi- 
mony of  conscience  as  to  what  is  morally  right.  This 
is  a  kind  of  accordance  that  could  by  no  possibility  be 
dispensed  with.  For  the  actings  of  conscience  are  the 
great  natural  evidence  we  possess  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  obUgations  arising  out  of 
our  relation  to  him.  It  is  upon  the  basis  of  consdenoe 
that  natural  religion  more  espedally  raises  itself ;  and 
the  views  we  naturally  entertain  of  God's  moral  attri- 
butes are  simply  derived  from  a  kind  of  infinite  expan- 
sion of  the  good  that  conscience  approves  and  owns. 
We  have  no  other  ultimate  test^  to  which  we  can  bring 
all  pretensions  of  a  religious  kind,  as  to  their  moral 
tendency  and  bearing ;  and  any  religious  system  which 
might  present  a  view  of  the  divine  character  and  admi- 
nistration at  variance  with  our  innate  moral  convic- 
tions, must  be  rejected  by  us  as  false. 

Now,  the  good  which  approves  itself  in  the  eye  of 
consdenoe  comprehends  the  sterner  as  well  as  the 
gentler  graces,  and  the  one  as  even  prior  to  and 
more  fundamental  than  the  other— truth,  integrity, 
justice,  faithfulness  ^rsf;  and  then  mercy,  loving-kind- 
ness, beneficence.  All  are  perfectly  agreed  upon  these 
elements  of  goodness,  and  upon  this  being  the  order  of 
their  relative  importance,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  char- 
acter  of  a  fellow-creature.  We  may  admire  and  love 
the  softer  graces  of  humanity,  when  we  see  them  dis- 
played in  another;  but  we  demand  the  more  severe: 
we  can  on  no  account  dispense  with  what  is  just  and 
right,  nor,  where  these  are  wanting,  can  any  amount  of 
the  other  compensate  in  our  esteem  for  the  defect.  If 
such  is  the  nature  of  our  moral  convictions  in  respect 
to  men,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  should  be  the 
same  in  respect  to  God;  and  that  there  also  the  sterner 
elements  of  rectitude  should  be  conceived  of  as  not 
less,  but  rather  of  more  absolute  and  primary  import- 
ance than  those  of  kindness  and  mercy.  It  is  certainly 
otherwise  often  in  point  of  fact.  There  is  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  many,  especially  of  those  who  view  the 
matter  superficially,  or  who  think  under  the  glow  of  an 
imaginative  or  sentimental  temperament,  to  lose  sight 
comparatively  of  the  things  that  are  true  and  just  in 
the  character  of  Deity,  and  to  make  account  only  of 
the  gracious  and  benignant.  A  God  all  mercy,  or  rich 
only  in  kindness,  is  the  God  they  picture  to  themselves. 
But  such  a  God  is  as  much  an  idol — a  nonentity,  as  the 
false  gods  of  heathenism.  And  it  is  felt  to  be  so,  when- 
ever the  sense  of  guilt  is  really  awakened  in  the  con- 
sdenoe. The  thought  of  Grod,  as  a  moral  governor, 
essentially  and  faultlessly  just  in  his  administration, 
and,  as  the  natural  result  of  this,  the  fear  of  his  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  sin — ^these  are  what  take  resist- 
less hold  of  the  mind,  and  haunt  it  continually.  So 
Aurungzebe,  for  example,  when  consdenoe-stricken  and 


drawing  near  to  death,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
memorable  words,  ''Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes  I  see 
nothing  but  the  Divinity" — viz.  as  a  just  and  righteous 
Being,  flaming  indignation  against  the  wicked  deeds 
which  he  was  consdous  of  having  committed  against 
law  and  justice.  But  is  it  not  a  weakness  or  a  misap- 
prehension to  think  thus  of  Grod  ?  Is  it  not  to  imagine 
the  existence  of  feelings  in  Him  which  are  never  re- 
garded as  an  excellenoe,  but  a  blemish  among  men? 
For  who  does  not  shrink  from  the  resentful  and  implac- 
able, when  such  characters  are  seen  on  earth !  Meroj, 
compassion,  forgiveness,  placability,  are  virtues,  when 
the  objects  of  them  are  the  penitent  and  humble ;  and 
the  reverse  is  universally  fdt  to  be  vidous.  So  it  is 
often  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  or  modify- 
ing the  statements  of  the  Bible.  But  the  cases  are  by 
no  means  parallel ; — for  the  objection  takes  into  account 
Bunply  the  relation,  common  alike  to  both  cases,  of  an 
offender  and  an  offended  party ;  but  loses  sight  of  what 
is  peculiar  to  one  of  them — ^the  all-important  fact  of  a 
moral  government  in  God,  to  which  the  sinner  stands 
related  as  a  transgressor  and  a  rebel.  The  question  in 
this  case  comes  to  be  whether  there  really  is  a  moral 
government  with  God.  As  Chalmers  has  justly  said, 
**  There  can  be  no  government  without  law,  and  every 
law  must  have  its  sanctions.  What  becomes  of  the 
truth  or  the  dignity  of  heaven's  government^  if  man  is 
to  rebel,  and  God,  stripped  of  every  attribute  but  tendei^ 
ness,  can  give  no  demonstration  of  his  incensed  and 
violated  majesty?  Th«re  is  no  positively  no  law,  if 
there  be  not  a  force  and  a  certainty  in  its  sanctions. 
Take  away  from  jurisprudence  its  penalties,  or,  what 
were  still  worse,  let  the  penalties  only  be  denounced, 
but  never  be  exacted,  and  we  reduce  the  whole  to  an 
unsubstantial  mockery.  The  fabric  of  moral  govern- 
ment falls  to  pieces;  and,  instead  of  a  great  presiding 
authority  in  the  universe,  we  have  a  subverted  throne, 
and  a  degraded  soverdgn."  Tes ;  and  with  the  honour 
and  authority  of  Grod,  we  should  lose  all  security  for 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  his  creatures.  Nothing 
short  of  absolute  rectitude  on  his  part  can  secure  this ; 
and  any  exhibition  of  a  slack  jurisprudence,  or  an  in- 
dulgent weakness,  would  bring  the  most  fearful  danger 
and  uncertainty  into  their  prospects  of  final  bliss. 

There  are  multitudes  who  cannot  reason  thus,  yet 
feel  the  truth  contained  in  the  representation ;  who  are, 
as  it  were,  instinctivdy  and  irresistibly  impressed  with 
it,  by  the  workings  of  their  consdenoe.  And  it  is  in- 
deed well  that  the  power  of  consdenoe  proves  too 
mighty  in  the  long-run,  for  all  the  false  reasoning  and 
the  flimsy  sentimentalism  that  is  often  thrown  around  the 
subject.  But  by  nothing  concdvable  could  the  enlight- 
ened and  the  awakened  consdenoe  be  more  thoroughly 
met  and  satisfied,  than  by  the  representations  of  God's 
character  given  in  the  gospd,  and  embodied  in  its 
scheme  of  grace  for  sinners.  The  essential  righteous- 
ness of  the  Ddty  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  whole : 
it  is  that  which  calls  for  the  condemnation  of  man  as 
sinful,  and  constitutes  the  need  of  a  plan  of  salvation 
to  recover  him  from  its  ruin.  And  consdenoe  re-echoes 
the  justice  of  the  condemnation,  and  confesses  to  the 
need  of  a  plan  for  salvation.  Consdenoe  itself,  however, 
could  go  no  farther ;  nor  could  the  powers  of  nature 
give  it  any  effectual  aid  in  seeking  for  what  might 
satisfy  the  need.  But  when  we  listen  to  what  God  has 
provided  and  done,  as  unfolded  in  the  gospel— when  we 
consider  the  revelation  of  his  righteousness  in  the  per- 
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souaI  obedienoe  unto  death  of  his  own  Son,  establishing 
in  every  particular  the  demands  and  sanctions  of  the 
divine  law — and  this  for  the  very  purpose  of  opening  a 
way  of  escape  for  the  gpxilty ;  that  while  righteousness 
was  maintained  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
government,  mercy  and  loving-kindness  might  go  forth 
in  free  and  bountiful  exercise  toward  those  who  have 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  its  penalties ; — ^there 
is  the  presence  of  aU  that  is  fitted  to  allay  the  terrors 
of  oonsdence,  and  give  peace  to  ity  without  weakening 
in  the  least  its  regard  i6  righteousness,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, strengthening  and  confirming  it.  And  thus  there 
arises  from  the  felt  correspondence  between  the  over^ 
tares  of  the  gospel  and  the  profoundest  convictions  of 
the  soul,  an  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  revela- 
^n  which  is  disclosed  in  the  Bible.  Shall  we  discern 
the  operation  of  a  designing  hand,  and  a  fatherly  care, 
in  the  accordance  that  prevails  between  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  and  the  external  world  in  which  he  is 
placed  —between  the  eye  that  sees,  and  the  ear  that 
hears,  and  the  appetite  that  desires  and  taates,  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  objects  fitted  to  please,  and  satisfy, 
and  regale  these  bodily  senses — and  not  much  rather 
discern  the  presence  of  the  same  designing  hand  and 
fatherly  care,  in  such  a  marvellous  exhibition  of 
heaven's  highest  attributes  to  quell  the  greatest  anxie- 
ties that  can  agitate  a  sinner's  bosom,  and  settle  the 
mightiest  controversy  that  affects  his  well-being  ?  The 
argument  in  both  cases  is  the  same  in  kind ;  but  in  this 
last  case,  the  harmonies  are  of  a  much  profounder  kind, 
and  cany  us  nearer  to  the  bosom  of  Godhead.  {See 
Atonement.) 

(2.)  Another  line  of  harmonies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
accordance  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  with  the 
emotional  part  of  our  natures ;  which  is  so  admirably 
adapted  to  these  as  to  furnish  them  with  the  highest 
stimulants  to  right  exertion,  and  in  the  manner  most 
fitted  to  tell  on  them  with  the  proper  efifect.  We 
write  now,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  bearing  and  ten- 
dency of  the  plan  of  God — ^not  objectively ,  in  respect  to 
the  great  question  of  an  adjustment  between  God's 
righteousness  and  the  pardon  of  man's  guilt — ^but  tub- 
jecUvelff,  in  respect  to  the  effect  upon  man's  heart  and 
conduct,  which  the  plan,  when  embraced,  is  fitted  to 
produce.  A  religion  suited  to  fallen  man,  must  not 
only  provide  what  is  necessary  to  secure  a  return  to 
God's  favour  and  blessing,  but  also  what  is  adapted  to 
work  beneficiaQy  upon  his  feelings,  and  draw  these 
forth  into  all  becoming  exercises  toward  God  and  man, 
or  to  reproduce,  in  its  various  features,  the  moral  image 
of  God  on  the  soul.  Were  there  no  fitness  in  the  gospel 
to  accomplish  this  end,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say, 
it  wanted  an  essential  element  of  a  divine  revelation. 
The  facts  and  doctrines  it  unfolds  would  then  possess 
no  natural  connection  with  the  moral  obligations  it 
imposes,  and  the  character  it  requires; — ^ui  other  words, 
its  revelations  of  supernatural  objects  would  have  no 
definite  bearing  on  men's  duties  and  well-being.  This 
defect  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  blemishes  in  the 
false  religions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  **  The 
very  states  which  have  chiefly  excelled  in  arts,  and  lite- 
rature, and  civil  government^  have  failed  here  most 
lamentably.  Their  moral  precepts  might  (sometimes) 
be  very  good ;  but  then  these  precepts  had  as  much  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  astronomy  as  with  the  doc- 
trines of  their  religion.  Which  of  the  adventures  of 
Jupiter,  or  Bnma,  or  Osiris,    could  be  urged  as  a 


powerful  motive  to  excite  to  a  high  moral  feeling,  or  to 
produce  a  high  moral  action  ?  The  force  of  the  moral  pre- 
cepts was  rather  lessened  than  increased  by  the  facts  of 
their  mythology.  In  the  religion  of  Mahomet  there  are 
many  excellent  precepts ;  but  it  contains  no  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  of  God,  which  has  any  particular 
tendency  beyond,  or  even  equal  to,  that  of  natural  re- 
ligion, to  enforce  these  precepts.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  which  he  taught^  viz.  a  future 
life  beyond  the  grave,  from  the  shape  he  gave  to  it, 
tended  to  counteract  his  moral  precepts.  He  described 
it  as  a  state  of  indulgence  in  sensual  gratifications, 
which  never  cloyed  the  s^petite ;  and  yet  he  preached 
temperance  and  self-denial.  The  philosophical  systems 
of  theology  are  no  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  absurdity 
than  the  popular  superstitions.  No  one  can  read 
Cicero's  work  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  the  apostle's  sentence  upon 
that  class  of  reasoners,  'professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools '  "  (Enkine's  Evid.  p.  oo). 

Now,  where  in  these  false  religions  we  have  a 
marked  deficiency  and  blemish,  in  the  scheme  of  grace 
revealed  in  the  gospel  we  have  the  highest  style  of 
excellence.  In  the  first  instance,  its  doctrines  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  embodied  in  facts,  which  removes  them 
from  the  shadowy  form  of  abstract  principles,  and  gives 
them  the  palpability  and  impressive  character  of  reali- 
ties. Then  tbe  facts  and  doctrines  alike  are  of  a  pro- 
foundly moral  nature — ^testifying  at  every  point  against 
sin  and  for  holiness ;  and  thus  they  are  fitted  to  arouse 
and  quicken  the  moral  feelings  of  every  mind  that  is  im- 
pressed by  them.  Not  only  so,  but  they  are  calculated 
in  the  most  peculiar  manner,  by  the  most  telling  and 
persuasive  considerations,  to  engage  the  heart  on  the 
side  of  goodness.  The  fundamental  and  vital  principle 
of  all  goodness  is  love  to  Grod.  But  this  higher  prin- 
ciple of  love  cannot,  any  more  than  love  of  a  natural 
kind,  spring  up  in  the  bosom  apart  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  loveable  object.  It  wiU  not  come  and  go 
at  a  bidding ;  but,  like  other  emotions,  must  be  drawn 
forth  by  tibe  realized  existence  of  qualities  fitted  to 
attract  and  win.  And  this  is  pre-eminently  the  glory 
and  triumph  of  the  gospel,  that,  without  lowering  in 
any  respect  the  moral  character  of  God,  without  abat- 
ing one  iota  of  his  righteous  claims,  it  at  the  same  time 
exhibits  such  wondrous  manifestations  of  his  pity  and 
yearning  tenderness  toward  sinners,  as  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  further  in  the  way  of  moral  suasion  to 
move  and  influence  the  heart  to  give  its  afifections  to 
him.  Never  at  least  did  love  disclose  itself  with  such 
freeness,  or  come  near  to  human  bosoms  with  such  a 
gift ;  and  it  is  of  all  conceivable  things  most  fitted  to 
overcome  the  waywardness  of  the  sinner's  will,  and 
engage  him  to  love  God  with  somewhat  of  the  same 
love  with  which  he  has  been  loved  of  him. 

Nor,  finally,  is  this  manifestation  of  God's  character 
of  love  in  Christ  less  fitted  to  tell  upon  the  gracious 
and  kindly  affections  generally.  For  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  impossible,  that  any  one  should  embrace  the 
truth  of  a  redeeming  God,  and  have  his  conscience 
touched  by  the  high  considerations  it  presents  to  his 
regard,  without  feeling  constrained  to  love  others,  as 
he  has  himself  been  loved ;  to  show  mercy,  and  do  good 
to  them,  as  it  has  been  done  to  him ;  to  copy  after,  in 
short,  and  reflect  God's  character,  as  that  appears  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ; — so  that  a  full  and  perfect 
realization  of  the  truth  would  of  necessity  carty  along 
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with  it  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life.  ThtiB  tho- 
roughly in  the  Christian  scheme  do  the  doctrines  tally 
with  the  precepts,  and  the  reception  of  the  one  dispoee 
the  heart  to  the  observance  of  the  other. 

(3.)  We  have  still  to  mark  another  line  of  accordance 
in  the  revelations  of  the  Bible  with  our  state  and  ex- 
perience; and  in  that  an  additional  evidence  of  its 
strictly  divine  character,  viz.  its  accordance  with  our 
circumstances  in  life.  We  can  only  glance  at  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  these,  which  differ  immensely  with 
different  individuals,  and  yet  have  in  all  some  common 
points  of  agreement.  They  are  always,  for  example, 
more  or  less  fraught  with  temptation,  and  as  such, 
fitted  to  force  on  Christian  minds  a  sense  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  their  need  of  a  higher  power  to  guide 
and  sustain  them.  We  say  especially  Christian  minds 
— ^for  as  it  is  these  alone  which  have  become  pro- 
perly alive  to  the  evil  and  the  good  in  the  world,  so  it 
is  they  alone  that  are  fully  conscious  of  the  strength  of 
temptation,  and  their  own  inability  to  meet  it  aright. 
But  no  one,  who  does  become  alive  to  this,  can  fail  to 
perceive  how  thoroughly  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
gospel  contemplates  and  provides  for  it — ^more  espe- 
cially in  the  encouragement  it  holds  out  to  believing 
prayer,  and  the  assurances  it  gives  of  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Without  disparaging  human  means,  or 
throwing  the  least  discouragement  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal exertion — ^but  on  the  contrary  demanding  these 
— ^it  yet  presents  God  to  us  in  the  aspect  of  a  gradous 
Father,  knowing  the  difficulties  with  which  his  children 
have  in  this  respect  to  contend  with,  and  stooping  in 
infinite  mercy  to  listen  to  their  petitions  for  help,  and 
to  give  to  them  such  supplies  of  his  Spirit  as  they  may 
require.  In  this,  the  revelation  of  God  proves  itself  to 
be  from  one  who  knows  our  frame,  and  adapts  himself 
to  our  circumstances.  Again,  these  circumstances  are 
always  in  aome  degree,  and  often  to  a  very  great  degree, 
connected  with  trouble  and  distress.  A  religion  which 
did  not  take  this  into  account,  and  provide  peculiar 
grounds  of  consolation  for  it,  could  not  be  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  believer.  But  so 
much  is  it  provided  for  in  Scripture,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  take  even  a  cursory  glance  into  its 
contents,  without  perceiving  that  it  has  especial  respect 
to  this  feature  in  our  condition.  It  is  never  known,  how- 
ever, how  veiy  much  there  is  of  a  tender  and  consola- 
tory character  in  the  Word  of  God,  till  drcumstances 
of  distress  actually  come  into  men's  experience.  Then 
alone  does  the  infinite  fulness  and  variety  of  consola- 
tion that  is  treasured  up  there  open  out  to  their  minds 
— and  there  is  no  sentiment  in  it  that  is  more  fre- 
quently and  more  thoroughly  responded  to  by  tried  be- 
lievers, than  that  of  the  psabnist,  when  he  says,  "This 
word  of  thine  is  my  comfort  in  my  affliction." 

We  shall  notice  only  another  feature  in  the  drcum- 
stances of  believers  on  earth,  to  which  the  revelation  of 
God  in  New  Testament  scripture  particularly  is  adapted 
— and  that  is,  their  manifold  and  ever-changing  variety, 
which  requires  to  be  met  by  the  enforcement  of  great 
prindples,  rather  than  by  the  multiplication  of  specific 
rules  of  action  and  duty.  Religions  that  take  the  latter 
direction,  can  be  fitted  only  for  a  limited  range  and  a 
contracted  interest — as  was  the  case  to  some  extoit 
even  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament^  in 
which,  from  the  constraint  of  circumstances,  it  was 
found  necessary,  till  the  predicted  time  of  reforma- 
tion, to  hedge  round  the  diurdi  with  a  multitude  of 


specific  bonds  and  regulations.  This  peculiarity  ren- 
dered the  form  of  religion  prescribed  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  unfit  for  the  observance  of  men  in 
all  times  and  places;  and  yet  there  were  great  prindples 
also  there,  underlying  all  that  was  merely  outward 
and  ceremonial,  which  gave  it  an  immense  superiority 
over  the  ritual,  caste-religions  in  other  parts  of  Asia; 
nay,  which  enabled  a  devout  Jew,  wherever  his  lot 
might  be  cast,  to  rise  in  spiritual  thought  and  moral 
excellence  far  beyond  all  the  religionists  of  andent 
times.  But  when  the  period  arrived  for  the  **  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  times,"  and  the  necessity  no 
longer  existed  for  the  trammels  and  limitations  which 
the  old  covenant  had  imposed,  then  all  took  a  higher 
direction;  the  religion  of  the  Bible  became  distinguished 
for  its  comparative  freedom  from  the  special  and  the 
external,  and  for  the  predominance  it  gives  to  vital 
truths  and  prindples  of  action.  It  imdoubtedly  ex- 
hibits, even  in  regard  to  outward  behaviour,  the  great 
landmarks  of  duty;  so  that  no  sincere  inquirer  need 
be  at  loss  as  to  the  kind  of  actions  in  which  his  faith 
should  discover  its  sincerity;  but  it  rarely  descends  into 
details,  and  is  no  more  in  this  respect  the  book  of  the 
Asiatic  than  of  the  European,  of  the  prince  than  of 
the  peasant,  of  the  philosopher  than  of  the  ploughman. 
Its  field  is  the  world.  "Other  codes  and  other  con- 
stitutions have  been  framed  for  the  separate  countries 
of  the  world,  and  they  tell  the  wiwiom  of  their  respec- 
tive but  earthly  legislators ;  but  this  in  its  characters 
alike  of  goodness  and  of  greatness,  and  withal  of  bound- 
less application,  obviously  announces  itself  as  the  code 
of  hmnanity;  and  bespeaks  the  comprehensive  wisdom 
of  Him  who,  devising  for  all  times  and  for  all  people, 
is  the  legislator  of  the  species.  It  is  not  the  workman- 
ship of  a  few  peasants  in  Judea.  The  perfection  of  its 
moral  characteristics  speaks  to  us  of  a  different  foun- 
tain-head, and  dedrively  points  us  to  the  celestial  ori- 
gin whence  it  must  have  sprung"  (caialmenl'  EyidenoM,  u. 
p.  fio). 

Sudi  are  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  which  are,  at  the 
same  time,  evidences  of  its  divine  character  and  its 
heavenly  origin.  They  could  not  have  belonged  to  it 
in  any  f onn,  without  telling  powerfully  upon  the  hearts 
and  consdences  of  those  to  whom  it  came.  But  they 
have  all  become  mightily  enhanced  and  incalculably 
heightened  in  their  moral  influence  by  being  associated, 
as  they  are,  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  person  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  every  attribute  of  excellence  found  its  perfect 
development,  and  throu^  whom  men  have  at  once  the 
call  and  the  possibility  placed  before  them  of  being 
made  like  him  in  whatever  is  great  and  good.  From 
the  time  of  his  appearance  in  the  world,  it  is  no  longer 
the  simple  teaching  of  the  Bible  that  we  have  to  marie, 
as  to  the  higher  elements  of  truth  and  duty,  but  the 
wonderful  attractions  of  a  person,  who  combines  in 
his  mysterious  being  heaven  and  earth,  the  sympathies 
of  a  man  with  the  infinite  resources  of  Go(Uiead;  and 
who  by  what  he  has  done  for  those  that  receive  him, 
and  what  he  has  promised  to  do,  has  imparted  a  chann 
and  a  power,  hitherto  unknown,  to  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  the  Bible.  Ideas  in  this  respect  have  now 
become  facts;  the  way  into  the  holiest  has  been  laid 
open  for  as  many  as  are  willing  to  enter  it ;  and  an 
infinitely  powerful  and  loving  Friend,  who  has  already 
attained,  beckons  them  to  come,  and  assures  them  of 
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padaoe  of  Khoraabad  there  is  a  Beries  of  slabe,  to  which 
farther  reference  maj  be  made  (fee  Hunting),  repre- 
lentiiig  the  ABsyrian  monarch  taking  his  pastime  in  a 
paradise  or  great  hunting-ground.  Some  of  the  attend- 
ante  are  shooting  with  arrows  the  birds  which  are  de- 
picted nmneronsly  enough  in  the  forest.  Many  of  these 
are  shown  in  flight,  some  on  trees,  others  running  on  the 
ground.  We  can  recognize  some  of  the  kinds  intended. 
One,  from  its  curved  beak,  and  from  its  action — running 
up  the  perpendicular  trunk  of  a  tree — ^is  probably  some 
large  species  of  cuckoo;  another  still  larger,  several 
times  repeated,  with  the  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail 
much  longer  than  the  rest,  appears  to  be  the  pheasant^ 
as  it  is  evidently  an  object  of  desire  to  the  sportsmen ; 
and  we  know  Uiat  the  mountain  forests  of  Armenia 
were  the  native  region  of  this  fine  bird.  Partridges 
and  quails  may  also  be  identified  in  this  interesting 
picture. 

The  injunction  by  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  case  of 
finding  a  bird's  nest^  that  the  dam  was  to  he  let  go, 
when  the  eggs  or  young  were  taken,  De.  xxli.  o,  was  a 
striking  proof  of  Grod's  care  for  sparrows.  Mat.  x.  29,  and 
was  well  calculated  to  teach  the  people  mercy  and  ten- 
derness, and  regard  for  other  than  their  own  selfish 
gratifications.  [p.  h.  o.] 

BIRD-CAGES  are  twice  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Je.T.27;  Ro.  XVU1.S;  but  there  is  no  other  reference  to 
birds  being  kept  for  pleasure  in  the  house,  unless 
"playing  with  a  bird"  be  understood  of  this,  Jobxli.5. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  silence,  which  could 
scarcely  be  looked  for  if  birds  were  as  commonly  kept  in 
cages  as  they  are  with  us,  may  be  found  in  the  much 
greater  abundance  of  ftn^/tn^-binls  with  us.  And  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  ought  probably  to  be  understood 
of  a  cage  or  loop  with  birds  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
enticing  and  entrapping  other  birds. 

BIRTH.  God  adjudged  a  special  penalty  to  woman 
at  the  fall,  namely,  the  pains  and  dangers  of  child- 
birth, 0«.  m.  16,  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
Scripture,  as  an  emblem  of  the  sharpest  or  most  sudden 
tuifering.  The  apostle  Paul  appears  to  refer  to  this,  in 
connection  with  other  marks  of  inferiority  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  lay  upon  woman  in  memory  of 
Eve's  part  in  the  ruin  of  our  world;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  adds,  that  in  respect  of  spiritual  privileges  and 
hopes  of  salvation,  she  is  in  no  way  behind  her  partner 
man  according  to  the  blessed  offers  of  the  gospel,  but 
rather  is  in  the  direct  way  towards  enjoying  them, 
when  she  meekly  bears  what  has  been  assigned  to  her, 
iTL  11 11-15.  These  pains  and  dangers,  however,  vaiy 
under  the  influence  of  different  climates  and  different 
states  of  society.  They  suffer  considerable  mitigation 
among  the  half -civilized  and  the  hard-working;  and  God 
brought  this  law  of  nature  into  operation,  though  pro- 
bably he  aided  it  by  a  special  and  miraculous  blessing, 
during  the  persecution  of  his  people  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Ex.  L  15>1».  By  the  Mosaic  law  a  woman  was  declared  to 
be  andean  for  forty  days  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  a 
male  child,  and  twice  as  long  if  it  were  a  female ;  after 
which  the  mother  must  bring  for  her  cleansing  a  sin- 
offisring  and  a  bumt-ofiering,  Le.xii. ;  as  is  reported  to  have 
been  done  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  Lu.  IL  u.  As  soon 
as  a  child  was  bom,  it  was  washed,  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  wrapped  in  swaddling-bands,  Ese.  xtI.  4,  which  last 
custom  was  long  widely  spread  through  the  world,  as  it 
still  is  in  the  East;  and  it  is  siud  not  to  have  been  aban- 
doned in  our  own  countzy  until  the  last  century. 

TOL.  I. 


Birth  is  the  commencement  of  life  in  the  world:  and 
hence  the  "new  birth,"  and  being  "bom  again,"  are 
common  expressions  in  Scripture  for  that  great  change 
which  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  when  men  be- 
come partakers  of  life  eternal  in  Christ  Jesus. 

BIRTH-DAYS  have  been  celebrated  as  times  of 
rejoicing  and  feasting  in  most  countries,  Oe.  xi.  ao ;  Job  i. 
4,Ao..,  Mat.xlT.«.  This  Lwt,  the  case  of  Herod,  is  the 
only  one  which  could  be  called  an  instance  among  the 
Jews,  and  even  it  (if  the  expression  is  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  and  not  as  the  day  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  which  is  the  explanation  of  some  writers) 
may  be  regarded,  like  many  other  things  which  the 
Herods  did,  as  a  copy  of  the  customs  of  their  Roman 
masters  and  other  heathen  neighbours.  Certainly  we 
are  told  that  the  later  Hebrews  looked  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  birth -days  as  a  part  of  idolatrous  worship,  a 
view  which  would  he  abundantly  confirmed  by  what 
they  saw  of  the  common  observances  associated  with 
these  days.  Yet  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  taken  in 
connection  with  that  of  Job,  does  furnish  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  birth-days  in  general  were  joyfully 
remembered,  Job  iil  3,  Ac. ;  Jo.  xx.  14,  he. 

BIRTHRIGHT  is  anything  to  which  one  is  en- 
titled in  virtue  of  his  birth.  The  word,  however,  came 
to  be  applied  specially  to  the  rights  of  the  first-bom. 
In  a  patriarchal  state  of  society,  this  would  give  him 
authority  over  the  tribe  to  wlidch  he  belonged,  as  in 
later  times  we  read  of  the  kingdom  naturally  descend- 
ing in  this  way,  iKi.  ii.  iS;  2  ch.  xxi.  3.  There  is  no  clear 
evidence  of  the  eldest  son  being  the  priest  of  the  family, 
but  not  a  little  against  it,  except  in  so  far  as  prince 
and  priest  might  be  one  and  tiie  same  person,  as  it 
would  frequently  be  till  the  law  of  Moses  instituted  a 
special  priesthood  for  Israel  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 
The  first-bom  enjoyed  a  double  portion  of  his  father^s 
property,  of  which  the  law  of  Moses  forbade  the  father 
to  deprive  him  by  mere  caprice,  De.  xxl.  16-1T.  But  it  is 
not  dear  that  this  law  would  have  prevented  the  first- 
bom  from  losing  it  by  his  own  criminal  conduct,  as 
happened  under  the  patriarchs,  iCh.T.i,2.  Still  less, 
of  course,  could  it  prevent  a  first-bom  son  from  re- 
nouncing his  right,  as  Esau  sold  his.  Go.  xxr.  3i-S4. 
Since  this  birthright  in  the  family  of  Abraham  brought 
the  highest  spiritual  blessings  along  with  it,  Esau^s 
sale  of  his  for  a  mess  of  pottage  was  an  act  of  reckless 
sensuality  which  stamped  him  as  a  profane  person, 
He.xii.  10.  The  first-bom  being  the  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  of  men,  so  to  speak,  Grod  repeatedly  dealt  with 
them  as  representatives  of  the  entire  number.  In  this 
way  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  the  first- bom  of 
Egypt  and  the  saving  of  the  first-bom  of  Israel,  owing 
to  which  the  first-bom  were  taken  to  be  holy  to  the 
Lord,  Ex.  xxii.20,  though  afterwards  he  directed  that 
they  should  be  redeemed,  while  he  took  the  tribe  of 
Levi  instead  of  them,  Nu.  lil.  I2,ftc.;  Till.  14,  *c.  But  in  the 
same  way  the  whole  people  of  Israel  were  God^s  first- 
born among  the  nations,  Ex.  ir.  22.  as  the  spiritual  Israel 
or  church  of  Grod  at  all  times  must  be,  Ho.  xii.  23 ;  J%.  i.  18- 
The  ground  or  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
fact  that  the  real  Israel,  with  all  the  privileges  and 
consecration  of  the  first-bom,  is  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
the  Heir  of  all  things,  and  the  First-bom  among  many 
brethren,  Jn.  i.  IR;  He.  1.4;  Ro.  Till.  29. 

BISHOP.  The  opinions  of  theologians  have  differed 
from  very  remote  times  as  to  the  proper  organization 
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and  government  of  ihe  Christian  church:  and  one  of  the 
leading  questions  which  has  ever  and  anon  come  up  for 
discussion  relates  to  the  office  of  a  hishop.  Does  Scrip- 
ture teach  that  there  ought  to  be  an  official  order  in  the 
church,  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  ordinary  min- 
isters of  the  Word,  having  the  right  to  ordain  and  preside 
over  the  pastors  of  congregations?  This  question  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
Episcopalians,  those  who  uphold  as  divine  the  office  of 
bishop  in  its  modem  sense  as  including  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  diocese :  and  by  some  of  them  it  is  ui^ged  so 
strenuously,  that  they  believe  there  is  no  church- state, 
no  rightful  ministxy,  no  authoritative  preaching  of 
the  Word  or  administration  of  the  sacraments,  where 
such  bishops  do  not  exist.  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists  or  Independents,  together  with  not  a  few 
who  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Protestant  churches, 
answer  the  question  in  the  negative.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  such  a  question ;  but  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  the  form  which  the  controversy  has 
now  in  general  assumed.  After  the  very  thorough 
examination  which  has  been  made  of  all  the  materials 
in  existence  for  forming  a  decided  opinion,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  in  the  sense 
here  explained,  do  now  in  general  agree  with  its  im- 
pugners  so  far,  that  the  tcripturcU  use  of  the  word 
bie^op  is  not  that  use  which  is  contended  fori  One 
class  of  Episcopalians  rest  very  much  on  the  general 
consent  of  the  diurch  after  the  age  of  the  apostles;  and 
the  other  class,  who  find  evidence  in  favour  of  diocesan 
bishops  within  Scripture  itself,  for  the  most  part  do  so 
on  account  of  what  is  said  in  the  commencement  of  the 
book  of  Revelation  as  to  the  angels  of  the  churches,  or 
they  identify  Timothy  and  Titus  with  modem  bishops,  or 
they  look  on  bishops  now  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
But  the  bishops  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  the  Epistles  are  not  distinguishable  from  the 
elders.  A  bishop  means  an  overseer,  as  it  is  translated 
Acts  XX.  28 ;  and  this  title  is  given  to  those  who  in  ver. 
17  were  called  the  elders  of  the  church,  elder  being  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  title  presbyter.  [ ' '  The  English 
Bible  has  hardly  dealt  fairly  in  this  case  with  the  sacred 
text,  in  rendering  iTurK&trout  oreraeers;  whereas  it 
ought  there,  as  in  all  other  places,  to  have  been  biiihopi^ 
that  the  fact  of  bishops  iuul  elders  having  been  origi- 
nally and  apostolically  synon3rmous  might  be  apparent 
to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  which  now  it  is  not.*' — 
Alford.^  And  by  these  names  the  office-bearers  who 
taught  and  ruled  the  congregations  are  called;  ovtrnert, 
on  account  of  the  iporh  they  had  to  do,  He.  xiii.  7, 17, 24; 
1  Th.  V.  12,  U;  1  Pe.  t.  1, 2;  and  tiders,  on  account  of  their  age^ 
or  the  gravity  and  fully  formed,  consistent  character  to 
which  they  had  attained.  They  are  also  called  pcutors 
or  shepherds,  on  account  of  their  charge  of  the  flock  of 
God,  as  declared  in  many  of  these  passages,  Ep.  !▼.  ii. 
Bishops  and  elders  are  not  mentioned  together,  but 
only  the  one  or  the  other,  Ac.  xlr.  23;  Fbi.  1 1.  And  in  stat- 
ing the  qualifications  for  office  in  the  church,  Paul 
passes  at  once  from  bishops  to  deacons,  i  TL  iiL ;  Tit.  i.  In 
these  passages,  besides  the  personal  qualifications,  there 
are  some  mentioned  which  relate  to  the  family;  such  as 
ruling  their  own  households  rightly;  being  the  husband 
of  one  wife,  that  is,  probably,  not  stained  with  an  evil 
reputation  in  consequence  of  polygamy  and  divorce ; 
and  having  faithful  or  believing  children.  As  the  bishop 
was  the  marked  man  in  the  church,  and  the  church 
was  marked  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  had,  espe- 


cially at  that  time  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached, 
the  work  assigned  to  it  of  restoring  the  foundations  of 
society  which  had  been  destroyed  by  false  religion,  such 
requirements  were  justly  held  as  essential  as  those  on 
which,  in  modem  times,  attention  is  more  especially 
directed.     {See  Elder.)  [o.  c.  m.  d.] 

BITEBJON,    ^Bethke. 

BITHYN'IA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  the  nearest 
part  to  Europe,  being  directly  opposite  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  stretching  thence  eastward  along  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  Bithynia^  and  fortunately  it 
is  of  no  importance  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, especially  as  it  does  not  name  even  one  of  the 
towns  of  this  province  in  which  churches  must  have 
been  gathered,  and  in  which  we  leara  from  church  his- 
toiy  that  they  became  famous.  Probably  these  boun- 
daries varied  considerably  at  different  times.  Strabo 
(xii  p.  £63),  makes  them  to  be,  on  the  east  the  Paphlago- 
nians,  Mariandyni,  and  some  tribes  of  the  Epicteti ;  on 
the  north,  the  line  of  coast  of  the  Euxine,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius  to  the  straits  at  Byzantium 
and  Chaloedon ;  on  the  west,  the  Propontis ;  and  on  the 
south,  Mysia  and  Phiygia  Epictetus,  otherwise  called 
Hellespontiaca  Phrygia.  A  pretty  full  and  easily  ac- 
cessible discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  found*  in 
Smith's  Dictumary  of  Greek  mud  Rotnan  Geograpky, 
where  it  is  affirmed  that  our  mi^  usually  make  the 
country  too  limited :  at  the  same  time  it  is  said,  that  to 
fix  precisely  a  southern  boundary  seems  impossible.  In 
like  manner,  Bithynia  is  often  used  as  including  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  of  Pontus 
on  the  easty  which  had  been  an  entirely  distinct  king- 
dom, but  which  came  only  by  degrees  into  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  the  last  king  resigning  his  dominion  to 
Nero,  A.D.  63,  from  which  time  Pontus  appears  by 
name  in  the'  list  of  Roman  provinces.  But,  eariier 
than  Nero's  time,  it  is  probable  that  local  usage  at 
least  had  assigned  an  independent  place  to  Pontus, 
which  is  named  in  the  list  of  countries  from  which 
people  had  come  up  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Ae.  UL  8, 
while  Bithynia  is  passed  over  in  silence.  In  the  in- 
scription  of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  Pontus  is  placed 
at  the  beginning,  and  Bithynia  at  the  end  of  the  list 
of  countries. 

The  people  were  reckoned  uncivilized  by  some  of 
their  polished  neighbours.  The  Word  of  God,  however, 
appears  to  have  struck  root  early  and  deep  among 
them;  for,  though  Paul  was  once  forbidden  by  the 
Spirit  to  preach  among  them,  Ac.  xvi.  7,  yet  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed  to  the  strangers,  that  is, 
God's  pilgrims,  i  Pe.  i.  i,  in  Bithynia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  And  we  know  that,  within  a  gene- 
ration after  the  death  of  most  of  the  apostles,  the 
heathen  governor  of  the  country,  Pliny  the  younger, 
wrote  a  letter,  which  is  still  preserved,  to  his  master 
the  emperor  Trajan,  announcing  how  wonderfully 
Christianity  had  spread  there,  so  that  the  idolattx>us 
temples  were  deserted,  and  the  sacrifices  were  aban- 
doned by  multitudes ;  in  consequence  of  which,  counte- 
nance was  given  to  a  cruel  persecution,  with  the  view 
of  forcing  them  back  to  heathenism. 

Bm'JKiii  is  used  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  sor- 
row or  Buffering  in  any  way,  Rn.  i.  so,  fte.  We  read  in 
Am.  viii.  10,  of  a  hitter  day ;  in  Hab.  i.  6.  of  the  Chal- 
deans as  a  hitter  and  hasty  nation ;  in  Ac.  viii.  28,  of 
Simon  at  Samaria  being  still  in  the  gall  of  hitUmess, 
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kc.  The  Israelites  were  required  to  eat  the  passover 
with  bitter  herbs,  Ex.  xii.  9;  a  very  natural  appointment, 
as  they  remembered  the  bitterness  of  their  bondage, 
Kx.  L 14,  and  connected  this  bondage  and  their  escape 
from  it  with  sin,  which  wad  iis  source,  and  the  free 
grace  of  God  who  had  delivered  them,  by  which  they 
were  called  to  deep  humiliation  and  earnest  repentance. 
What  these  bitter  herbs  in  particular  were,  it  is  now 
impofldble  to  say;  if,  indeed,  the  truth  be  not  that  none 
in  particular  were  intended,  but  that  any  might  be 
taken  according  to  convenience. 

BITTERN  (-rep)  kippod.  Whether  this  word  signi- 
fies a  beast  or  a  bird  has  been  nruch  disputed.  It  oc- 
curs but  three  times,  and  in  all  under  circumstances 
closely  similar,  viz.  as  an  accompaniment  of  utter  de- 
solation. Thus  in  Is.  xlv.  23,  in  the  magnificent  dii^ge 
upon  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Lord  declares  that  he  will 
make  that  proud  and  populous  city  *^  a  possession  for 
the  kippod,  and  pools  of  water.''  Again,  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
11,  where  in  connection  with  the  names  of  Idumea  and 
Bozrah,  a  state  of  terrible  judgment  and  desolation  is 
described,  as  introductory  to  the  restoration  and  bless- 
ing of  ransomed  Israel,  ch.xxxv.,  the  picture  of  the  deso- 
lation is  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  kippod: 
^"the  cormorant  and  the  kippod  shall  possess  it." 
And  once  more,  in  Zep.  ii.  14,  the  destruction  of  Nin- 
eveh, then  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  is  predicted  in 
the  following  terms:  "Jehovah  will  make  Nineveh  a 
desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilderness.  And  flocks  sliall 
lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  na- 
tions; both  the  cormorant  and  the  kippod  shall  lodge 
in  the  upper  lintels  [among  the  fallen  cornices]  of  it : 
their  voice  shall  sing  [cry]  through  the  windows ;  desola- 
tion shall  be  in  the  thresholds,  when  he  hath  uncovered 
the  cedar-work. 

The  general  meaning  of  this  imagery  is  clear,  whether 
we  can  identify  the  particular  species  or  not;  which 
point  is  therefore  interesting  chiefly  in  a  critical  view. 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  labours  to  establish  the  common 
English  rendering,  identifying  the  kippod  with  the 
common  bittern  {Botaurm  8Ullari»\  which  is  doubtless 
an  inhabitant  of  the  regions  indicated,  and  is  a  shy 
and  lonely  binl,  with  a  solemn  startling  voice.  But 
the  proper  haunt  of  these  Ardeadae  is  water ;  reedy, 
rushy  pools  and  shallow  streams  are  indispensable  to 
them,  both  as  affording  them  food,  and  a  convenient 
shelter  for  their  nests.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  do  indeed 
stand  in  a  plain,  which  is  studded  with  pools  and 
marshes,  and  here  the  bittern  doubtless  finds  a  conge- 
nial home.  But  even  here  its  presence  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  desolation,  while  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  have  no  water  but  the  Tigris;  and  though 
the  Ardeadae  may  certainly  be  looked  for  there,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  one  part  of 
the  river's  course  more  than  another;  they  were  pro- 
bably as  common  along  the  rushy  margin  of  the  river 
when  the  queenly  city  stood  as  now.  The  arid  pre- 
cincts of  Bozrah  and  other  Idumean  cities,  however, 
totally  destitute  of  water,  absolutely  preclude  the  re- 
sort of  the  bittern  thither,  and  therefore  compel  us  to 
look  for  some  other  identification  of  the  kippod. 

The  philologers  have  almost  unanimously  referred 
the  word  to  a  hedgehog  or  porcupine.  The  Septuagint 
render  it  in  all  the  passages  by  ^tKos;  and  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  porcupine  throughout  Syria  is  kau- 
phadf  which  is  etymologically  the  same  as  ifip. 


The  porcupine  {ffystrix  cristcUa)  answers  every  re- 
quirement of  the  appellation.  It  is  abundant  through- 
out Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  Euphrates  valley.  It  is 
a  nocturnal  animal,  and  therefore  fit  to  associate  with 
the  "doleful  creatures"  which  are  the  companions  of 
the  kippod.  It  habitually  conceals  itself  in  dark  and 
lonely  places,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  found  in  the 


[121  ]       Porcupine— Hy«tria;  crittata. 

ruins  of  Idumea  and  of  Babylon.  Mr.  Rich  expressly 
says  in  his  attempts  to  explore  the  burned  mounds  of  an- 
cient Babylon,  which  are  full  of  passages  and  galleries, 
* '  I  found  quantities  of  porcupine  quills. "  And  in  the  visit 
of  the  Scottish  deputation  to  Palestine,  it  is  recorded 
that  "  Dr.  Keith  tried  to  ascertiun  from  [the  Bedouin 
chief]  the  fact  of  porcupines  being  found  in  Petra;  he 
asked  him  what  the  kangfud  was,  when  the  Bedouin 
immediately  imitated  the  cry  it  uttered;  and  on  being 
shown  a  poroupine  quill,  at  once  recognized  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  kawjfudr  This  wild  and  sudden  cry  of 
the  poroupine  forms  another  featuro  in  the  identifica- 
tion with  the  doleful  creaturo  whose  voice  was  to  sound 
from  the  sculptured  windows.  [p.  H.  o.] 

BLACK  is  often  used  in  Scripturo  to  denote  mourn- 
ing, though  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  actually 
wore  mourning  clothes  of  a  black  colour,  as  we  are  ac- 
ciistomed  to  do.  In  Mai.  iii.  14,  we  read  the  question 
of  the  hypocrites,  "What  profit  is  it  that  we  have 
walked  mournfully  (literally,  as  in  the  margin,  in  black) 
before  the  Lord  ? "  There  seems  to  have  been  an  im- 
pression among  the  people  that  excessive  hunger  and 
thirst  changed  the  colour  to  blackness.  See  especially 
La.  iv.  8  ;  V.  10.  But  the  words  in  these  two  passages 
refer  more  distinctly  to  the  colour  of  black,  than  does 
the  indetenninate  word  in  Malachi. 

BLAINS  is  a  word  used  in  the  description  of  the 
sixth  plague  which  was  sent  on  the  Egyptians,  when 
Moses  scattered  the  furnace  ashes  in  the  air,  and  thus 
produced  a  boil  breaking  forth  with  blains  upon  man 
and  upon  beast,  Ex.  ix.  9,io.  It  is  impossible  to  identify 
it  with  any  of  our  diseases  by  this  general  description. 
But  it  must  have  been  some  sort  of  eruption  on  the 
skin,  perhaps  so  severe  as  to  become  an  ulcerated  sore. 

BLASPHEMY  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  it  means  evil -speaking,  reviling, 
and  the  like;  and  it  is  accordingly  so  rendered  in  our 
version,  as  in  Jude  9,  "a  railing  accusation,"  literally 
"an  accusation  of  blasphemy,"  or  "a  blasphemous  ac- 
cusation." Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  word  blcuphemy 
has  been  retwned  by  our  tnuuJators,  when  the  general 
meaning,  " evil- speaking,"  or  "calumny,"  might  have 
been  preferable,  as  in  Col.  iii.  8,  "  Put  off  all  these; 
anger,  wrath,  malice,  hlasphemyy  filthy  communication, 
out  of  your  mouth."  For  in  the  special  sense  imposed 
on  the  word  in  the  Bible,  and  in  which  alone  we  use  it 
in  English,  blasphemy  is  confined  to  calumny  or  wilful 
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evil-speaking  against  God,  in  his  being,  personal  attri- 
bates,  word,  or  works.  And  there  are  two  great  forms 
which  blasphemy  assimies.  Either,  first,  we  may  attri- 
bute some  evil  to  Grod,  or  (which  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance) take  away  some  good  which  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute to  him,  as  in  grossly  profane  use  of  his  name, 
Lo.  xxiT.  11,  &c.;  Ro.  11.24.  Or  else,  secondly,  we  may  give 
the  attributes  of  God  to  a  creature,  robbing  God  of  that 
which  we  know  we  are  wrongfully  giving  to  another ; 
and  this  is  the  form  of  blasphemy  which  the  Jews  pre- 
tended to  charge  upon  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Lilt. 21 ; 
Mat.xxvi.05:  Ja.x.30.  The  Jewish  punishment  of  blas- 
phemy was  stoning  to  death,  La.  xxi?.  le,  23;  oomparo  Ao.  ri. 
11-13;  and  vU.  57-SO. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  sin  of 
which  our  Lord  pronounced  those  Jews  guilty,  who  saw 
his  blessed  miracles  of  love  and  mercy,  as  he  cast  out 
the  unclean  spirits  by  whom  men  were  possessed,  and 
yet  shut  their  minds  against  all  conviction,  and  endea- 
voured to  ruin  his  character  among  those  whom  they 
could  influence,  by  alleging  that  he  cast  out  devils  by  the 
prince  of  the  devils.  There  was  to  be  noticed,  in  those 
who  committed  this  sin,  a  resolute  opposition,  in  the 
most  obnoxious  form,  to  the  convincing  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  since  they  not  only  resisted  the  amazing 
evidence  with  which  he  pressed  on  their  attention  the 
divine  claims  of  the  Redeemer,  but  also  maliciously  and 
senseleesly  attributed  to  Satan  the  working  of  the  good 
and  gracious  Spirit  of  God ;  and  there  was  not  only  the 
deliberate  searing  of  their  own  consciences,  so  that  no 
impression  could  henceforth  be  made  on  them,  but  there 
was  the  desperate  determination  to  involve  others  in 
their  own  intentional  perversion  of  the  truth  of  God  in 
a  matter  which  directly  and  immediately  related  to  sal- 
vation. Hence  our  Lord  declared  their  sin  to  be  un- 
pardonable, Mat.  xii.  31,&c.;  Mar.  lU.28,aK;.  It  is  {dain 
enough  that  no  one  now  can  commit  the  precise  sin 
which  these  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles  committed — 
the  same  formal  act  can  no  longer  be  repeated,  as  the 
actual  drcumstaaoes  that  occasioned  it  no  longer  occur. 
Yet  it  were  rash  to  assert^  with  some,  that  men  are 
incapable  of  committing  this  sin  now ;  for  this  were  to 
assume  that  change  of  outward  circumstances  made  an 
essential  difiference.  Rather  we  may  believe  that  the 
awful  warning  has  been  set  down  at  length  with  the 
view  of  furnishing  a  necessary  caution  to  the  end  of 
time.  There  may  be  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in 
which  he  testifies  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  strikiiigly  as 
by  these  miracles ;  and  surely  there  may  be  the  same 
malicious  resistance  to  the  Spirit  in  one's  own  heart, 
coupled  with  the  same  profligate  attempt  to  involve 
others  in  that  guilt.  There  is  much  plausibility,  there- 
fore, in  the  view  of  those  who  reckon  that  this  sin  is 
spoken  of  in  He.  vi.  4-6 ;  x.  29;  and  in  1  Jn.  v.  16. 
But  granting  that  this  is  so,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
a  m3rsteiy  overhangs  the  whole  of  this  fearful  subject. 
No  one,  perhaps,  is  in  circumstances  to  know  exactly 
what  this  sin  is,  who  has  not  committed  it ;  while  he 
who  has  committed  it  is  given  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  so  as  never  to  have  any  qualms  of  oonsdenoe 
on  account  of  it,  nor  any  desire  to  bestow  consideration 
upon  it.  [o.  0.  M.  D.] 

BLA'STUS,  the  chamberlain  of  King  Herod  Agrip- 
pa.  The  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  secured  his  good 
offices,  when  they  aimed  at  a  recondliation  with  the 
king ;  for  it  was  natural  that  such  officers  should  have 
great  influence  with  their  masters,  Ac.  xU.  20. 


BLEIMISHES,  spots,  or  stains,  were  personal  de- 
fects which  mariced  out  certain  members  of  the  priestly 
family  as  unfit  for  drawing  near  to  minister  at  the  altar 
of  Grod,  though  he  kindly  reserved  to  them  all  their 
worldly  immunities  and  privileges ;  and  again,  similar 
defects  which  marked  out  individuals  among  the  ani- 
mals usually  offered  in  sacrifice  as  being  unfit  to  be 
offered,  Lo.  zxL  is-si;  xxU.  20-25.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  of  worship  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
these  bodily  defects  were  symbols  of  ^iritual  blonishes, 
from  which  Christy  our  great  High-priest  and  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  all  his  people  as  priests  and  sacrifices  in 
a  subordinate  sense,  are  free,  1  Pe.  i.  19;  £p.  ▼.  27;  Ro.  xii.  1. 

BLESSING  is  used  in  Scripture,  as  in  common  lan- 
guage, in  various  senses.  Most  strictiy  and  properly, 
perhaps,  God  is  said  to  bless  men,  0«.  l.  28,  xxU.  17;  in  the 
one  case  unfallen  man,  in  the  other  case  men  fallen, 
but  to  be  recovered  by  the  covenant  of  grace.  Answer- 
ing to  this,  men  are  said  to  bless  God,  when  they  ac^ 
knowledge  his  having  blessed  them,  and  praise  Mm  for  it, 
Fi.  eUL  Further,  men  bless  their  fellowmen,  when  they 
pray  God  to  bestow  his  blessing.  When  this  is  done 
vdth  authority,  according  to  God's  known  will,  ''the 
less  is  blessed  of  the  better,"  Ho.  tU.  7;  and  that  blessing 
which  God  instructs  his  servants  in  any  case  to  pro- 
nounce, he  will  charge  himself  actually  to  bestow. 
Thus  it  was  the  standing  duty  and  privilege  of  the  priests 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  to  l^ess  the  people  of  Israel  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  D«.  x.  8,  the  speciad  form  of  bless- 
ing being  set  down  at  length  in  Nu.  vi.  22-27.  Partiy 
following  the  example  of  Noah,  Go.  ix.  26, 27,  the  aged  or 
dying  patriarchs  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  also  directed 
by  the  ^irit  of  prophecy  to  pronounce  very  renuurkable 
blessings  upon  their  children,  Oe.  xxrit  xItUL  xlix.  This 
last  passage,  the  parting  words  of  Jacob  to  his  sons, 
marking  out  their  character  and  their  history  in  their 
persons  and  in  their  descendants,  not  simply  as  men, 
but  as  the  heads  of  God's  covenant-people,  and  with 
reference  to  his  promises  of  the  coming  Saviour  and  his 
salvation  for  which  they  were  to  wait,  may  be  compared 
with  the  blessing  which  Moses,  ere  he  died,  was  guided 
to  pronounce  upon  the  x>eople,  as  they  were  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  Land  of  Promise,  i>e.*xsxiii. 

BLESSING,  THE  GUP  OF,  a  name  appUed  to 
the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper,  i  Co.  x.  le,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  account  of  the  same  name  having  been  given 
by  the  Jews  to  the  cup  of  wine  used  in  the  supper  of 
the  passover. 

BLESSING,  VALLET  OF.    See  Beraohah. 

BLINDING.    See  Pukishmbnts. 

BLINDNESS  is  a  defect  painfully  known  to  man- 
kind in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  however  awfully 
common  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  and  probably  may 
have  been  so  for  ages.  In  the  Bible  we  read  of  it  as 
not  merely  a  common  failing  in  extreme  old  age,  as 
seems  to  have  happened  in  the  instances  of  Isaac,  Jacobs 
and  the  prophet  Ahijah,  but  also  as  a  somewhat  pre- 
valent disease,  if  we  may  conjecture  from  the  prominent 
place  which  cures  of  blindness  occupy  in  the  miracles 
of  Jesus.  To  some  extent  this  may  have  been  ammged 
on  account  of  the  striking  spiritual  instruction  which  such 
cures  were  calculated  to  convey,  aee  Jn.  ix.  For  bUndness 
is  a  natural  and  common  emblem  of  spiritual  darkness ; 
and,  in  fact,  bodily  blindness  was  sometimes  inffioted 
by  miracle  as  a  punishment  in  itself,  and  a  means  of 
bringing  home  to  a  sinner  the  conviction  of  his  belpleas 
and  miserable  condition  when  he  should  fall  into  the 
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haadfl  of  the  Grod  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  Oe.  xix.  ii; 
SKLtL  IS;  Ae  ix.  8,9;  ztiL  IL  Ab  in  other  similar  oaaes,  the 
law  of  God  to  lanel  required  them  to  deal  tenderly 
with  those  on  whom  his  hand  was  laid  in  the  way  of 
such  a  heavy  infliction  as  this,  Le.xlx.i4;  De.zzvii.i8. 
BUndness  was  also  inflicted  as  a  punishment,  Ju.  xri.  21; 

t  Ki.  xxT.  7;comp.  1  S(l  xl.  S. 

BLOOD  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  the  people  of 
God  during  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
this  role  having  been  given  to  Noah  at  the  time  when 
animal  food  was  fint  permitted  to  man,  Oe.  ix.  4,  and  the 
prohibition  being  very  often  repeated  in  the  Uws  of 
Moses.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
was  on  account  of  the  blood  being  specially  offered  to 
God  in  sacrifice.  The  same  reason  in  some  measure 
Implied  to  the  fat ;  so  that  in  one  passage  the  fat  and 
the  blood  are  forbidden  together,  L«.  Hi.  17.  But  the 
meaning  of  this  is  more  fully  to  be  explained  under  the 
article  Sacrifice.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  life  is 
in  the  blood,  as  is  often  declared  by  Moses,  and  that 
the  life  of  the  sacrifice  was  taken  and  the  blood  offered 
to  God,  as  a  representative  of  the  offerer,  and  a  substi- 
taie  for  him,  Le.  xtIL  ii ;  in  which  verse  the  but  clause 
UteraUy  translated  makes  this  truth  plainer,  ''The  life 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you 
upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ; 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  by  means 
of  the  soul."  Now  that  animal  sacrifices  have  been 
abolished  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  Clurist,  it  is  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  Christians  that  blood  may  be  eaten  as 
well  as  any  other  article  of  diet.  In  holding  this  view, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  hold  also  that  the  decree  of 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  which  forbade  the  eating  of 
blood,  Ac.  XT.,  was  a  temporary  arrangement,  rendered 
expedient  by  the  then  existing  relations  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians. 

BLOOD,  AVENGER  OF.  In  the  countries  around 
Palestine  the  practice  prevails,  and  always  has  pre- 
vailed, so  far  as  we  know,  of  leaving  the  punishment  of 
manslaughter  or  murder  (for  the  two  are  not  clearly 
distinguished)  to  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased, 
who  is  called  in  Scripture  the  avenger  of  blood.  Traces 
of  its  existenoe  occur  in  the  remotest  times  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, Oe.  ix.fi,  S;xxtU.  41,46;  comp.  2  8a.  xiT.  7.  Abetter 
system  of  juiisprudenoe  takes  this,  as  well  ae  lighter 
punishments,  out  of  the  hands  of  private  parties  alto- 
getiier,  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate. 
As  a  mitigation  of  the  evil,  the  feuds,  and  passionate- 
ness,  and  loss  of  precious  life,  in  many  cases  a  money- 
pajrment  has  been  more  or  less  recommended  or  en- 
forced ;  and  it  was  allowed  to  the  Arabs  by  their  false 
prophet  Mahomet.  Something  of  the  same  practice  of 
blood-revenge,  and  the  same  permission  of  compensa- 
tion, is  found  in  the  ancient  IceUndic  sagas ;  and  resem- 
blances, more  or  less  dose,  appear  in  the  laws  of  very 
many  primitive  nations.  In  the  political  law  of  Israel, 
God  permitted  the  practice  of  puniahment  by  the  nearest 
relative  to  continue,  while  rules  were  Uid  down  to  pre- 
vent the  chief  abuses  incident  to  it.  The  distinction 
was  sharply  drawn  between  murder  and  manslaughter. 
For  the  former  no  ransom  or  satisfaction  was  permitted. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  however,  there  were  six  cities 
set  apart  out  of  the  number  which  the  Levites  occu- 
pied, placed  at  suitable  distances  over  the  extent  of  the 
laad,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,  with  roads  leading  to 
th«m  which  were  well  kept  up,  and  these  were  cities  of 
refuge  to  which  the  man>alayer  might  flee,  and  within 


which  he  should  dwell  safely  without  fear  of  the  avenger. 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  his  own  place ; 
in  fact^  he  had  no  safety  if  he  left  his  place  of  refuge, 
until  the  death  of  the  high- priest  during  whose  term 
of  office  his  misfortune  had  occurred,  Na.xxxT.io,te.; 
De.  xlx.  1-13. 

Some  readers  of  the  Bible  have  expressed  amazement 
at  the  incorporation  of  this  law  of  blood-revenge  into 
the  law  of  God  to  Israel,  no  matter  under  what  restric- 
tions. But  the  manner  in  which  a  punishment  is  in- 
flicted,  is  one  of  thos«e  arrangements  of  subordinate  im* 
portance  which  may  vary  greatly  with  the  varying 
circumstances  of  those  among  whom  the  law  is  estab- 
lished. There  is  an  extremdy  favourable  testimony 
borne  to  the  working  of  even  the  Arab  law  by  two  most 
competent  witnesses,  Burckhardt  and  Layard.  The 
latter  writes  (DiMovorios  in  tho  Ruiiu  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  306,906) : — "  Although  a  law,  rendering  a  man  respon- 
sible for  blood  shed  by  any  one  related  to  him  within  the 
fifth  degree,  may  appear  to  members  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity one  of  extraordinary  rigour,  and  involving  al- 
most manifest  injustice,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admit- 
ted, that  no  power  vested  in  any  one  individual,  and 
no  punishment  however  severe,  could  tend  more  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  prevention  of  bloodshed 
amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  As  Burckhardt 
has  justly  remarked,  '  This  salutary  institution  has  con- 
tributed, in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  circum- 
stance, to  prevent  the  warlike  tribes  of  Arabia  from 
exterminating  one  another.*"  If  the  effects  of  this 
social  arrangement  have  been  so  happy,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  fully  justified  in  im- 
posing it,  in  a  modified  and  amended  form  (and  not, 
perhaps,  without  a  typical  import  in  the  connection  be- 
tween the  death  of  the  high-priest  and  the  return  of  the 
man- slayer  from  the  city  of  refuge),  on  a  people  of  the 
same  race,  feelings,  and  habits  as  the  Arabs,  and  living 
in  dose  proximity  to  the  great  Arabian  desert^  into 
which  the  murderer  might  generally  have  escaped  be- 
fore the  magistrate  could  apprehend  him,  after  the  de- 
lays which  are  inseparable  from  forms  of  justice. 

[G.  c.  M.  D.] 

BLOODY  SWEAT.    See  Agony. 

BOANER'GES  [tons  of  thunder,  but  not  pure  He- 
brew, some  vernacular  Aramaic  form],  a  name  which 
our  Lord  applied  to  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  whom  he  chose  to  be  apostles ;  the  meaning  of  the 
title  being  added  by  the  evangelist,  Mar.ULir.  There 
is  no  explanation  of  the  reason  of  this  surname.  Per- 
haps it  referred  to  a  fieiy  impetuosity  in  their  natural 
dispositions,  L)Lix.49,64.  This  may  seem  very  unlike 
what  we  should  have  anticipated  in  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  But  the  tenderness  which  marked  his 
kter  character  may  have  been  the  effect  of  special  grace, 
as  he  and  his  brotiier  had  ventured,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, to  offer  themselves  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
with  which  their  Lord  was  baptized,  Mar.  x.  38, 30. 

BOAR,  SOW,  SWINE  (nnr,  chaztr;  uj,  hys,  x«/>o«» 

choiros).  The  scriptural  allusions  to  this  well-known 
animal  are  far  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  its  common  occurrence  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  from  its  having 
become  to  Jewish  minds  the  impersonation  of  that  which 
is  unclean  and  abominable.  Its  flesh  was  indeed  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  by  the  law  of  Moses,  Le.  xL  7;  De.  xIt.  8; 
but  so  was  the  flesh  of  the  camel,  and  of  other  animals, 
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which  never  appear  to  have  been  regarded  with  such 
abhorrence  as  the  swine.  In  the  horrible  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  AntiochuB  upon  the  Jews,  2  Mac.  tL  vli.,  the 
eating  of  swine's  flesh  was  the  test  of  apostasy ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  odious  eminence,  some  of  the 
closing  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  lt.lxT.4; 
liTi.  17,  are  levelled  at  those  profane  Israelites  ''  who  ate 
swine's  flesh,  and  broth  of  abominable  things  was  in 
their  vessels."  Among  the  modem  Jews  the  habit  of 
considering  this  kind  of  meat  as  polluted,  has  induced 
a  revulsion  which  is  in  nowise  subject  to  the  will ;  so 
that  individuals  converted  to  Christianity,  and  perfectly 
aware  that  the  divine  prohibition  had  ceased,  have 
struggled  earnestly  but  vainly  to  overcome  their  anti- 
pathy to  ity  though  mncerely  desirous  of  conforming  to 
the  customs  of  their  Christian  brethren. 

In  the  time  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  covetousness  had  so 
far  effected  a  compromise  with  duty,  that  Israelites 
could  keep  large  herds  of  the  abominable  animal  whose 
flesh  they  dared  not  touch.  A  herd  of  above  two  thou- 
sand is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative  as  fed  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Gadarenes  might  salve  their  oonsdenoes  by  the 
remembrance  that,  though  they  could  not  eat  pork,  the 
Gentiles  could  and  did,  and  G^entile  money  would  not 
defile  their  pockets.  The  Lord  marked  his  abhorrence 
of  the  custom,  however,  both  by  his  judicial  destruction 
of  the  whole  herd  in  this  instance,  Mat  rui.  32 ;  and  by 
introducing,  into  his  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  the  image  of  the  young  man  being  sent  into  the 
fields  to  feed  swine.  La.  xr.  is,  as  the  lowest  point  of 
degradation  and  misery  to  a  Jew,  though  the  scene  was 
laid  in  "a  far  country." 

*  The  whole  story  of  the  G«rgesenes  is  significant ;  as 
in  so  many  other  of  the  incidents  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  seen  good  to  record,  there  is  solemn  spiritual  in- 
struction hidden  beneath  the  surface.  The  lord  of  the 
vineyard,  the  heir  of  the  inheritance,  comes  to  visit 
his  portion,  and  he  finds  it  occupied  by  demons  and 
swine ;  the  brute  and  the  devil  are  rioting  in  what  he 
had  set  apart  for  himself  as  "  a  delightsome  land."  The 
unclean  beasts  rush  from  his  presence  into  the  sea ;  the 
unclean  spirits  are  driven  into  the  abyss;  but  Israel  have 
no  heart  for  the  deliverance:  they  prefer  their  devils  and 
their  swine  to  the  Holy  One  of  God;  they  intreat  him  to 
depart  out  of  their  coasts;  and  as  he  does  not  go  quickly 
enough,  they  kill  him,  and  cast  him  out.  What  a  picture 
of  man — man  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
— ^man  under  the  immediate  government  of  God ! 

The  sordid  habits  of  the  swine,  at  least  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  its  filthy  and  indiscriininate  feeding,  and 
its  irreclaimable  fondness  for  waUowing  in  the  mire, 
2  Fe.  u.  ss,  are  fit  emblems  of  that  proclivity  to  sin  which 
marks  the  corrupt  nature  of  man ;  and  perhaps  contri- 
buted, by  association  of  ideas,  to  beget  that  feeling  of 
abhorrence  to  the  animal,  to  which  we  have  above  al- 
luded. No  jewellery  could  make  a  swine's  face  comely, 
as  the  absence  of  virtue  makes  female  beauty  itself 
hateful,  Pr.  xL  23. 

The  brutish  insensibility  of  the  swine  to  everything 
but  their  own  foul  appetites,  is  employed  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  Mat.  vlL  8,  to  represent  gross  and  sensual  persons 
on  whom  the  kindly  offices  of  brotherly  reproof  would 
be  thrown  away  ;  and  the  presentation  of  the  more 
refined  and  deeper  enjoyments  of  heavenly  and  divine 
things,  might  subject  the  speaker  to  vile  abuse  and 
spiteful  persecution. 


The  predatory  habits  of  the  wild  swine  are  aliuderl 
to  in  that  beautiful  allegory.  Pi.  ixxx.  is,  in  which  Israel 
is  depicted  under  the  symbol  of  a  choice  vine,  trans- 
planted and  tended  by  Jehovah's  care,  but  now  exposed 
to  the  brutal  assaults  of  the  heathen,  who,  like  a  wild 
boar  in  a  vineyard,  trampled  it  under  foot  and  laid  it 
waste. 

That  such  are  the  habits  of  the  wild  boar,  we  have 
abundant  testimonies  from  tiAveUers.  The  wooded 
region  that  surrounds  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the 
shaggy  slopes  of  Tabor  and  Carmel,  and  the  bushy 
thickets  that  border  the  persistent  river-courses,  still 
shelter  numerous  wild  swine,  which  continually  make 
their  predatory  forays  into  the  cultivated  fields  and 
vineyards,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  agriculturists.  Mr. 
Hartley  has  recorded  an  incident  strikingly  in  unison 
with  the  above  allusion.  HIb  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Leeves,  was  proceeding  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  from 
Constantinople  to  Therapia.  Passing  a  vineyard,  he 
observed  an  animal  of  large  size  rushing  forth  from 
among  the  vines,  crossing  the  road,  and  taking  to  flight 
Mrith  great  precipitation.  "The  Greek  syrogee,  who 
was  riding  first,  exclaimed,  '  Topo^ !  Topoi^i  I  * — '  Wild 
boar !  Wild  boar !' — and  really  it  proved  a  wild  boar, 
who  was  retreating  from  the  vineyards  to  the  wood. 
'What  has  the  wild  boar  to  do  in  the  vineyard?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Leeves.  '  Oh !'  said  the  syrogee,  '  'tis  the 
custom  of  wild  boars  to  frequent  the  vineyards,  and  to 
devour  the  grapes.'  And  it  is  astonishing  what  havoc 
a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  efiecting  during  a  single  night. 
What  with  eating,  and  what  with  trampling  under  foot, 
he  will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  grapes"  (RaMArehea  ia 
Greece,  p.  234).  [P.  H.  O.] 

BOAT.    -See  Ship. 

BO'AZ,  OB  BO'OZ  [lively  or  offiU].  1.  The  name  of 
a  man  who  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  book  of 
Ruth.  He  married  Ruth,  in  virtue  of  lus  being  the 
nearest  relative  of  her  deceased  husband  who  was  will- 
ing to  take  on  himself  the  responsibiHties  and  duties 
imposed  on  such  by  the  law  of  Moses^  De.  zxt.  &  There 
are  circumstances  in  his  conduct  which  appear  some- 
what strange  to  us ;  but  they  are  easily  explained  from 
the  simplicity  of  early  manners,  and  also  from  customs 
still  prevalent  in  the  East.  Yet  no  one  can  read  the 
book  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit,  without  the  impression 
that  this  was  a  pure  and  high-nunded  man,  one  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  aimed  at  fulfilling  his  obligations 
to  his  fellowmen  in  the  kindliest  spirit.  Boaz  and  Ruth 
were  ancestors  of  David,  and  so  of  Jesus  Christ 

2.  Boaz  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  pillars 
erected  at  the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple,  iKLrlLSi. 
The  meaning  of  this  name  is  often  stated  to  be,  as  in 
the  margin  of  the  Bible,  *'  In  it  is  strength,"  but  this 
explanation  is  at  the  best  extremely  doubtful 

BO'CHIM  [voeepers]  was  the  name  given  to  a  place 
which  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  where  the  childran  of 
Israel  wept  before  the  Lord  and  sacrificed  to  him,  when 
they  had  been  rebuked  for  their  sinful  conformity  to  the 
heathen,  Ju.  u.  is.  The  first  verse  caimot  be  translated 
correctly  otherwise  than  thus,  "  And  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  (not  an  angel,  as  in  our  version)  came  up  from 
Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and  said,  I  have  made  you  to  go  up 
out  of  Egypty"  &c.  We  must,  therefore,  understand 
it  of  a  miraculous  and  easily  observable  movement  of 
the  uncreated  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  same  who 
had  gone  before  the  people  in  the  pillar  of  doud,  and 
who  now  moved  up  to  this  place  of  solemn  repentance 
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from  Gilgal,  where  the  congregation  may  have  met  in 
memory  of  the  early  days  of  Grod's  presence,  while 
Joehua  tived,  and  when  the  covenant  was  first  publicly 
ratified  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  De.  si.  20, 80;  Joa.  ▼.  9,10. 

BO'HAN  [the  Thumb],  a  son  of  Reuben,  in  honour 
of  whom  a  stone  was  named,  that  is  twice  mentioned 
as  a  land-mark  in  tracing  the  boundary  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Jon.  xv.  S;  xviii.  17.  No- 
thing is  known  either  of  the  person  or  of  the  place. 

BOND,  BONDAGE.    See  Slavert. 

BOOEL  The  substances  used  for  books  and  for 
writing  upon  are  treated  of  under  Writiko.  There 
are^  however,  some  expressions  in  Scripture  which  may 
suitably  be  noticed  at  present. 

To  eat  a  hook,  as  some  of  the  prophets  were  com- 
manded to  do,  Em.  iL  8;  lii.  2;  Re.  x.  9,  can  only  mean,  as  a 
symbol,  to  master  the  contents  of  the  book ;  as  it  is  ex- 
plained, J9,  Xf.  16. 

A  tealtd  book  is  one  closed  up  from  view  ;  for  seals 
were  often  put  on  articles  to  keep  them  secret,  in  cases 
in  which  it  would  have  been  our  custom  to  make  them 
safe  under  lock  and  key,  la.  xxix.  IL  If  such  a  book 
were  written  vithin  and  on  the  bcu:kside.  Re.  ▼.  1  (which 
is  easily  intelligible,  if  we  remember  that  ancient  books 
were  generally  rolU  of  paper),  a  writing  of  this  sort 
would  not  be  legible  till  the  seals  were  broken ;  and 
yet  portions,  at  least  fragments  of  it,  might  be  read,  so 
as  to  awaken  curiosity.  And  such  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  with  God*s  book  of  history,  stretching  forward  into 
an  time. 

The  Book  op  the  Living,  Pb.  ixix.  28,  or  The  Book 
OF  Life,  PhL  !▼.  3,  which  two  expressions  are  the  same 
in  Hebrew,  appears  at  first  sight  to  represent  all  living 
men  as  written  down  in  a  book  before  God.  out  of  which 
they  are  struck  or  blotted  when  they  die,  Ex.  xxzlL  32. 
But  the  more  that  men  considered  what  it  was  to  be 
"written  among  the  Uving  in  Jerusalem,"  and  for  ''the 
Lord  to  count,  when  he  writeth  up  the  people,  that 
this  man  was  bom  there,'*  Ib.1v.3;  Ps.ixxxYii.  e,  the  more 
they  would  understand  that  his  book,  in  the  strict  sense, 
the  list  of  his  own  people,  is  one  in  which  no  blotting  out 
is  possible,  so  that  all  who  are  written  in  it  shall  never 
be  touched  by  the  second  death.  This  is  "the  Lamb's 
book  of  life,"  Re.  ui.  6;  xx.  15;  xxl.  27.  The  figure  of  speech 
is  reckoned  by  some  to  refer  immediately  to  a  roll  of 
citizens,  by  otiiers  to  the  muster-roll  of  an  army 

BOOTHS  are  huts  made  of  branches  of  trees,  or  such 
other  very  perishable  materials.  In  places  of  this  sort 
Jacob  and  his  family  seem  to  have  dwelt  as  they  came 
from  Padan-aram  into  Canaan;  for  "booths"  is  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Succoth,  Oe.  xxxHl.  17. 
In  a  place  of  the  same  sort,  the  people,  or  at  least  their 
leaders,  may  have  dwelt  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt, 
Ex,  xUL  ao.  In  memory  of  this,  their  dwelling  in  booths 
(including,  no  doubt,  their  dwelling  in  tents  in  the  wil- 
derness, since  both  were  habitations  of  the  same  slight 
and  easily  moveable  kind),  the  children  of  Israel  were 
required  to  dwell  in  booths  every  year  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  or  of  booths,  as  the  word  might  have 
been  rendered,  with  greater  attention  to  uniformity, 

I^.  xxUL  90-43;  comp.  No.  Tiii.  14-18. 

BOOTY.    &c  Spoil. 

BOKROW.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  this 
word  should  have  been  used  by  our  translators  in  the 
account  of  the  Israelites  receiving  the  riches  of  Egypt, 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  countiy  for 
ever,    Ex.  ill.  82;  zU.  36.  so.     In  this  mistranslation   they 


have  certainly  followed  the  example  of  many  who  went 
before  them,  as  they  have  been  defended  by  eminent 
scholars  down  to  Uie  present  day;  but  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  thinking  that  the  verb  in  the  ori- 
ginal has  in  itself  any  meaning  besides  that  of  simple 
asking.  The  latter  of  these  two  passages  should  there- 
fore run  us :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according 
to  the  word  of  Moses,  and  they  asked  of  the  Egyptians 
jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment.  And 
the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  that  they  made  them  ask"  such  things  as 
they  required,  or  perhaps,  "  urged  them  to  ask :  and  they 
spoiled  the  Egyptians."  The  Egyptians  had  lost  their 
power  of  oppressing  the  Israelites ;  in  fact,  were  afraid 
that  they  were  changing  places  with  them :  they  were 
anxious  therefore  that  the  Israelites  should  be  gone, 
and  to  hasten  their  departure,  they  pressed  them  tu  ask, 
and  to  take  an3rthing,  however  precious,  whibh  they 
might  desire.  This  agrees  with  the  prophetic  description 
of  Moses,  Ex.  xl.  8,  and  with  the  language  of  Pb.  or.  37,  S8. 
All  the  more  the  Israelites  might  make  heavy  demands 
when  they  remembered  their  past  sufiTerings,  and  when 
they  proposed  to  adorn  themselves  for  going  out  to  hold 
their  feast  to  the  Lord.  But  it  is  an  unfounded  and 
unreasonable  assumption  that  the  Egyptians  could  pos- 
sibly imagine  that  the  transaction  was  a  borrowing ; 
and  the  defences  which  have  been  offered  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Israelites,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  so,  are 
not  satisfactory. 

BOSOM.  The  intimacy  and  luve  which  we  also 
express  by  this  word,  as  when  we  speak  of  bosom 
friends,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  found 
in  the  language  of  Scriptiue.  In  fact,  the  expression 
was  literally  a  description  of  the  nearest  friend,  who  at 
a  feast,  when  they  reclined  on  couches,  actually  lay  in 
the  bosom  of  another,  Jn.  xlii.  23.  Thus  the  beggar 
Lazarus,  in  our  Lord's  discourse,  was  carried  at  his 
death,  by  angels,  into  Abraham's  bosom,  that  is,  to  a 
high  place  at  the  feast  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus,  too,  the  only- begotten 
Son  is  said  to  be  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  Ja  1. 18. 
Again,  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  he  is  himself  represented 
carrying  the  lambs  in  his  bosom.  Is.  xL  11. 

BOSSES.  The  out-standing  parts  of  a  shield,  and 
thus  the  thickest  and  strongest.  Yet  against  these  do 
the  enemies   of  God   rush,    madly  and    powerlessly, 

Job  x».  2G. 

BOTTLES.  The  most  common  words  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  we  render  "bottles,"  are 
literally  nothing  else  than  "skins."  The  skins  of  ani- 
mals, oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  the  last  most  frequently 


[122.]       Skin  Bottles. 
1,  AMvrlan  woman  esnyiafi  bottle  on  her  head.— Koarnnjik  Scnlptnrea, 
Brit.  Miu.       2,  Bottle  from  "  Education  of  Bacchus,'  llueo  Capitollna 

among  the  Arabs,  are  still  in  common  use  in  Asia  for 
carrying  water,  wine,  and  other  liquids ;  the  openings 
at  the  feet  and  at  the  neck  being  closed  up  entirely,  or 
BO  as  to  be  used  for  pouring  out  the  contents.     Such 
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akin  bottles  have  many  advantages,  and  espedally  for 
carriage  on  the  backs  of  both  men  and  animals  when 
travelling  through    districts  where  water  is  scarce. 


[123.]     Aasyrian  woman  giring  drink  to  a  child  from  a  Skin 
Bottle.— Koayunjik  Sculptoret,  British  MtuMom. 

They  would  wear  done,  however,  immeasurably  sooner 
than  ^ass  bottles — as  in  the  case  of  the  bottles  of  the 
Gibeonites,  which  had  grown  old,  and  rent,  and  had 
been  bound  up  during  their  journey,  as  they  pretended. 


[124.]      Egyptian  BotUes  of  Obm  and  Earthenware. 

Prom  ^ecimens  in  the  Brttiah  MaMam. 

1,  I>arkiah  olive  tpreen  Rlasa,  timilkr  to  the  colonr  now  xtaed.    8,  i,  GkM 

oUre  Rreen  tint     S,  White  Rlam.     S,  6,  Variegated  glan,  blue  and  Vellow. 

7.  Deep  blue  glass,     a.  Earthenware,  light  reddish  colotu-.     9. 11. 19,  Red 

earthenware. 

Jo*,  ix.  4, 13.  Especially  new  wine,  at  the  time  of  ferment 
tation,  would  be  apt  to  rend  old  skins,  Hat.  ix.  17,  as  in- 
deed even  new  ones  might  sometimes  with  difficulty 
resist  the  strain  and  pressure,  Job  xxxlL  lo.    Such  a  skin- 


[125.]    Amyrlan  Bottlea  of  01a«.  -From  spocimena  in  Brit  Mua. 
1.  Blue  glass  botUe.       9,  Purple  handled. 

botUe  hung  up  in  the  smoke  would,  of  course,  become 
black  and  shrivelled,  Ps.  cxix.  83.  It  is  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  Jews  had  nothing  else  than 


these  skin- bottles.  Bottles  of  glass,  and  porcelain,  and 
earthen-ware,  of  all  shapes,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  ornamental,  many  of  them  beautiful  in  form,  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  monuments  of  Eg3rpt,  and 
of  a  date  probably  as  far  hack  as  the  time  of  Moses : 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  art  of  mftlHng 
these  was  carried  with  them  by  the  Israelites.  There 
are  frequent  indications  of  their  having  such  bottles, 
and  at  a  very  eariy  period  of  their  history.  Jeremiah 
expressly  mentions  the  potters'  earthen  bottles,  and  the 
dashing  of  them  to  pieces,  Je.  xix.  i-io;  xili.  12-11 

BOW,  BOWING,  as  an  attitude  indicative  of  revei^ 
enoe  or  respect,  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  We  read  of  Abraham,  when  transactingwith 
the  Canaanite  chiefs  for  the  purchase  of  a  borying- 
ground,  rising  up,  and  "  bowing  himself  to  the  people 
of  the  land,*'  Oo.  xxUi.  7.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
custom  once  and  again  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  im- 
mediate descendants ;  and  when  Jacob,  on  the  occasion 
of  meeting  with  his  brother  Esau,  wished  to  show  pecu- 
liar deference  and  regard,  he  is  even  said  to  have  bowed 
himself  to  the  ground  seven  times,  Oe.  xxxiiL  3.  Bowing 
of  this  sort — bowing  to  the  ground — is  such  a  bending 
of  the  body  as  brings  the  upper  part  into  neariy  right 
angles  with  the  lower,  and  is  to  this  day  very  frequently 
practised  in  the  East.  There,  indeed,  both  in  earlier 
and  later  times,  such  marks  of  obeisance  have  often 
been  carried  much  further — not  to  profound  bowing 
merely,  but  to  absolute  prostration,  or  falling  on  one's 
face  to  the  grotmd.  This  practice  also  is  noticed  in 
Scripture,  though  most  commonly  in  connection  with 
strictiy  religious  homage,  Oe.  xriL  3;  L  18;  Le.  ix.  S4,  te.  The 
more  common  attitude,  even  for  the  expression  of  such 
homage,  was  bovring ;  and  hence  to  "  bow  the  knee  to 
Jehovah,"  or  to  Baal,  became  a  familiar  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  doing  of  worship  and  service  to  them,  Joa 

xxiiL  7, 16;  1  Ki  xix.  18;  la  xlv.  23,  te. 

BOW.  The  Bow  in  the  Cloud,  or  RtUnboWf  is  an 
object  so  striking  to  even  the  most  careless  and  unima- 
ginative, that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  fables  of  poets, 
and  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it  in  heathen 
mythology.  In  Scripture  itself  this  bow  is  introduced 
as  the  sign  of  the  covenant  which  Grod  made  with  Noah, 
on  occasion  of  accepting  the  sacrifice  which  the  patriarch 
offered  after  he  came  out  in  safety  from  the  aik, 
Ge.  ix.  13-17.  As  often  as  it  appeared,  it  was  to  be  a 
pledge  that  God  would  no  more  send  a  universal  deluge 
to  destroy  the  race  of  man :  as,  in  fact,  the  very  nature 
of  the  rainbow  implies  that  the  rain  is  only  partial,  that 
there  is  sunshine  as  well  as  shower.  It  has  been  some- 
times alleged  that  this  passage  assumes  that  a  rainbow 
had  never  been  seen  before.  But  such  an  allegation  is 
not  warranted  by  parallel  passages  in  Scripture,  from 
which  we  learn  that  objects  in  nature,  or  practices  in 
use  among  men  already,  were  taken  out  of  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  natural  life,  and  elevated  to  a  higher  plat- 
form, when  God  set  them  apart  to  his  own  service  as 
tokens  of  one  or  other  of  his  covenants :  and  this  is  all 
that  is  asserted  in  regard  to  the  rainbow.  This  '*I4>- 
pearanoe  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of 
rain"  was  witnessed  by  Ezekiel,  oh.  i  28,  in  his  viaon  of 
the  glory  which  surrounded  the  Lord  when  sitting  on  his 
throne  of  glory ;  and  again,  it  appears  in  the  visions  of 
the  book  of  Revelations,  ch.  if.  3;  x.  1.  In  all  these  oases, 
there  need  be  no  question  that  the  rainbow  is  the  sign 
or  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  token  of  that  cove- 
nant in  wluch  Grod  remembers  mercy  in  the  midst  of 
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I  wrath,  and  spares  his  choiien  remnant  at  the  very 
time  of  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemiea.  In  this  way 
Peter  has  connected  the  salvation  of  Noah  by  the 
flood  with  another  token  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 

lPB.iiLS0v21.  [O.C.  M.D.] 

I  BOW.    See  Arms. 

BOWELS.    These  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  the 
feat  of  the  feelings,  especially  mercy  and  compassion, 

I  Ge  ziiiL  30 ;  Fbi.  ii.  1 ;  much  as  the  heart  is  reckoned 
among  us. 

I  BOWL.     Several  words  in  Hebrew  are  rendered  by 

this  term  in  the  Kngliwh  Bible,  and  no  doubt  with 

'  I  substantial  correctness;  though  minor  differences  in  the 
Btructure  of  the  respective  vessela  indicated  are  neces- 
sarily lost  mght  of.  But  no  means  exist  for  obtaining 
any  direct  information  respecting  these;  and  as  the 
Hebrews  were  not  a  manufacturing  people,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  vessels  commonly  in  use  of  that  de- 
scription would  exhibit  no  great  variety,  and  would  be 
much  of  the  same  sort  as  existed  among  the  nations 


(UBJ       Aflsjrfaui  sod  EgyptiMn  Bowla.-Btliiah  MuMom. 

Bowl,  from  Nimroad. 

_ — -i»»  tram  Babylon. 

i,  Bbw  pomlmin  BoiwL  TRgjvtiaa.         S,  hroiUM  Bowl,  Egyptian. 


1,  Branae  Bowl,  from  Nimroad.        2.  Cop] 
1, 4.  Sartben  Bowla  with  Ghaidean  ' '- 


.  inaeribed  wiUi  the  name  of  Bameaes  IL.  nlne- 

tecBth  dynasty,  Eforptian. 

snnmd  them.  Specimens  of  these  are  given  in  the  an- 
nexed cut  (No.  126)  from  the  remains  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  It  will  be  observed,  not  only  that  they  are 
nearly  all  ornamented  with  sculpture,  but  that  two  of 
them  (flga.  3, 4)  have  also  inscriptions  written  on  the 
inner  surface.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  practice 
peculiar  to  Assyria;  and  what  is  curious  (though  no  re- 
ference is  made  to  it  in  Scripture)  the  inscriptions  on 
some  of  the  bowls  discovered  are  written  in  characters 
not  unlike  the  Hebrew,  and  supposed  to  express  cer- 
tain amulets  or  charms  in  the  Chaldean  language. 
ThfC  difficulty  connected  with  the  deciphering  of  tiie 
diaraeters  is  aggravated  by  the  extreme  f aintness  in 
muiy  places  of  tiie  ink  in  which  they  have  been  writ- 
ten. But  an  attempt  has,  notwithstanding,  been  made 
by  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum  to  render  them 
into  English.  He  admits  it  to  be  in  great  part  con- 
jectural; but  both  he  and  Mr.  Layard  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Jewish  origin  of 
the  inscribed  bowls,  and  that  they  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  descendants  of  those 
Jews  who  were  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Babyk>n  (LayaM'a  Nin«Ttth  and  Babylon,  p.  60»-636).  As  mat- 
ten  stand  at  present^  it  is  the  form  only  of  the  bowls, 
and  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  contained  inscriptions 
inside,  of  which  any  certain  account  can  be  made. 
Vol.  I. 


BOX  TREK  Describing  the  Tyrian  navy  Ezekiel 
says : — '*  Of  oaks  of  Bashan  they  made  thy  oars,  thy 
plank-woric  (deck)  they  made  ivory  {i.e.  they  inlaid 
with  ivory),  with  boxes  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,"'  ch. 
xzTli.  6 — Fairbairn*a  translation.  And  in  predicting  the 
church's  final  prosperity,  Isaiah  says: — "The  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir  tree,  the  pine 
tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my 
sanctuary,'"  ch.  ix.  is.  The  original  word  (-i^iVNnty  teashur) 

has  usually  been  rendered  **hoi^  tree,''  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  against  it;  although  some  have  fancied 
that  the  passage,  Is.  xll.  lo,  requires  a  loftier  and  more 
imposing  tree.  Any  one,  however,  who  has  seen  the 
beauty  imparted  to  a  chalky  ridge,  like  Boxhill  in 
Surrey,  by  a  profusion  of  this  pretty  evergreen,  will 
allow  that  it  might  be  an  appropriate  and  welcome 
ornament  to  the  desert. 

The  box  tree  {Buxus  aempervirens),  belonging  to  the 
order  Euphorbiaoeae,  occurs  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia^  from  87°  to  52°  N.  Ut.,  usually  on  mountains, 
and  as  an  undergrowth  amongst  other  trees.  In  Bri- 
tain we  are  most  familiar  with  it  as  a  lowly  but  com- 
pact edging  around  garden  paths ;  but  when  allowed 
to  grow  untrimmed,  it  will  attain  a  height  of  five  and 
twenty  feet.  Its  tolerance  of  the  knife  has  made  it 
the  favourite  material  for  "verdant  sculpture;"  and 
that  fashion  of  carving  trees  into  fantastic  shapes, 
which  we  usually  ascribe  to  the  early  Dutch  gardeners, 
is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Pliny,  for  his  Tusculan  villa 
was  adorned  with  animals  cut  out  of  box  in  rows 
answering  to  one  another.  The  yellow  wood  is  re- 
markably hard  and  solid,  being  the  only  European 
timber  which  will  sink  in  water. — (Loudon's  Trees  and 
Shrubs.)  It  takes  a  very  fine  polish,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  in  cabinet-making.  In  the  town  of  St. 
Claude,  in  France,  they  still  manufacture,  both  from 
the  roots  and  branches  of  the  box,  vast  quantities  of 
snuff-boxes,  buttons,  rosary-beads,  and  spoons ;  but  the 
great  modem  demand  is  for  wood- engraving.  To  the 
wood-engraver  box  is  what  ivory  is  to  the  miniature 
painter.  For  this  purpose  the  specimens  occurring  in 
northern  latitudes  are  usually  too  small;  but  large 
supplies  are  yearly  imported  from  Turkey  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

No  wood' could  be  more  suitable  for  in-laying,  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  ascribed  by  Ezekiel.  It  cuts 
beautifully,  and,  when  properly  seasoned,  is  not  ready 
to  warp.  Hence  it  is  the  material  most  commonly 
used  for  carpenters'  rules,  the  scales  of  thermometers, 
and  mathematical  instruments,  where  precision  and 
fineness  of  notation  are  indispensable.  [j.  H.] 

BOZItAH  [titc^omre,  sheep/old],  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  territory  of  Edom.  It  appears  in  the  ear- 
liest list  we  have  of  the  Edomite  race  and  their  local 
settlements,  Oe.  zixvi.  33,  where  Jobab,  the  successor  of 
Bela  as  king  of  Edom,  is  styled  "  Jobab  of  Bozrah." 
From  the  connection,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  place  lay  somewhere  in  the  proper  Edomite 
territory,  between  the  south  of  Canaan  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  references  to  it  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Amos,  Is.  xxxiT.  6;  ixiiL  1;  Am.  L 12.  oouvey  the  same  im- 
pression ;  they  point  to  it  as  a  chief  dty  of  Edom,  at  a 
tame  when  the  possessions  of  that  tribe  are  known  to 
have  been  usually  confined  to  the  well-known  mountain 
range  of  Idumsea.  An  allusion  in  Micah,  eh.  u.  is,  simply 
by  way  of  comparison,  ''as  the  flocks  of  Bozrah,"  in- 
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dicates  nothing  as  to  the  locality;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  word  should  be  taken  as  a  proper  name, 
whether  we  should  not  render,  "as  flocks  of  the  fold." 
The  only  other  passage  in  Scripture  in  which  the 
name  occurs  is  Je.  xlviii.  2i ;  and  there  it  is  classed 
with  Kerioth,  Bethmeon,  and  other  cities  of  Moab,  far 
or  near,  on  which  the  judgment  of  Heaven  was  going 
to  fall.  It  is  supposed  by  some  (among  others,  by 
Robinson,  Renearchoa,  11.  p.  67i)  that  this  was  the  same 
city  with  that  referred  to  in  the  other  passages,  as  in 
those  turbulent  and  warring  times,  particular  districts 
and  towns  often  passed  from  one  hand  to  another. 
This  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  possible,  though  one 
can  scarcely  say  altogether  probable ;  and  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  natural  to  imagine,  that,  within  the 
proper  territory  of  Moab,  there  was  some  place  of  the 
name  of  Bozrah,  though  in  itself  of  little  note,  and 
hence  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  This  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  as  the  word  is  one  that,  in  pastoral  coun- 
tries, would  naturally  be  deemed  an  appropriate  desig- 
nation for  several  places. 

That  the  Bozrah,  in  all  the  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
was  a  strictly  Edomitish  town  both  in  locality  and  popu- 
lation, and  not  (as  Porter,  Kitto,  and  some  others,  have 
held)  the  Bostra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  far  off  in 
the  HaOran,  at  the  distance  of  80  or  100  miles  from  the 
proper  country  of  Edom,  is  the  opinion  of  by  much  the 
greatest  number  of  biblical  interpreters  and  geogra- 
phers. A  dty  so  closely  identified  with  Edom  as 
Bozrah  is  in  Scripture,  and  manifestly  regarded  as  one 
of  its  centres  of  power  and  influence,  could  never  have 
been  a  place  remote  from  the  ordinary  possessions  of 
the  tribe,  and  at  the  most  held  in  some  occasional 
periods  of  military  conquest.  History  knows  nothing 
even  of  such ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Bostra 
in  question  was  ever  noticed  in  Scripture.  The  Edo- 
mite  Bozrah,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do,  was  iden- 
tified by  Burckhardt  with  Busseirah,  or  Busaireh,  a 
village  about  2]  hours  south  of  Tiifileh,  situated  on  a 
hill,  with  a  small  castle  on  the  top,  and  containing 
nearly  fiff^  houses.  This  is  most  probably  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  dty  and  fortress,  though  nothing 
remains  of  the  ancient  strength  and  greatness.  It  lies 
about  half  way  between  Petra  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
in  its  present  state  is  a  place  of  no  interest.  Centuries 
of  desolation  have  passed  over  it,  as  over  most  other 
towns  in  the  region. 

BRACELETa  In  aU  countries  of  the  world  there 
prevails  the  practice  of  wearing  ornaments  on  the  wrist, 
to  which  we  familiarly  give  the  name  of  bracelets.  But 
owing  to  the  lavish  use  of  these  in  the  lands  of  the 
Bible,  as  testified  by  traveUers  to  this  day  in  Syria, 
Egypt)  and  Persia)  it  has  become  usual  to  employ  an 
additional  name,  armlet;  partly  because  these  are  worn 
in  such  numbers  that  they  run  up  the  arm,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  wrist 
and  the  elbow,  and  partly  because  it  has  been  suggested 
that  amUei  might  be  restricted  to  designate  the  orna- 
ment worn  by  men,  and  espedaUy  by  princes  or  other 
men  of  rank,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  their  high  position. 
There  are  five  Hebrew  words,  which  are  all  occasionally 
translated  bracelet  in  our  version.  Two  of  these  may 
be  at  once  set  adde,  VlU>  pethil,  Oo.  zzzriU.  18, 2S»  whidi 
is  elsewhere  rendered  lace,  thread,  ribband,  and  here 
means  the  guard  of  Judah^s  signet  or  other  ornaments ; 
and  nrif  hhahh,  Ex.  zxxr.  22,  commonly  rendered  a  hook, 
and  here  probably  a  brooch  or  ornamental  pin.    Of  the 


other  three,  riVff,  therah,  is  used  only  once,  in  the 
plural,  ii.iiLi9;  etymologically  it  means  a  dudn,  or 
something  wreathed;  and  bracelets  of  this  kind  of  work 
are  common  in  the  East,  though  it  is  unsafe  to  pren 
such  an  argument.    The  other  two  words  are  T«y« 


[W.]      Egyptisn  sod  Amyriaa  Bzaoeleto  and  Amlets. 
1. 4. 6.  EgjvUan  AnnMa  and  Brae«leta.— WUktiuon  and  RomIUbL 
1,  B,  KffTJpUaa  BraoalaU;  6,  Analet.— Wilkinson  and  »*«— in«t 
7.9,ll.u;AnyilanBneel«U.   e,10,AaBjxlaaAnileU.— LayardftBotta. 

ttemid,  and  rrryVKi  ete^adah,  which  are  more  difficult 
to  distinguish.  The  former,  signifying  by  its  etymology 
anything  that  is  bound  together,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  word  for  "a  yoke,"  is  used  in  Nn.  xxxi  50  with 
nothing  to  identify  it,  but  elsewhere  always  in  the  plural, 
and  with  the  addition  "  upon  the  hands,"  Oe.  xxIt.  n,  so, 
47;  Ex».  xTi.  11;  zxiii.  4S;  we  have  therefore  enough  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  a  bracelet.  The  remaining  word,  ets*adah, 
occurring  in  2  Sa.  i.  10:  "I  took  ....  the  braodet 
that  was  on  lus  arm,"  is  obviously  one  of  the  iwaignia. 
of  royalty  found  on  the  body  of  Saul,  and  is  what  we 
have  alrc»ady  called  an  armlet.  In  the  only  other  pas- 
sage in  which  it  occurs,  No.  xxxi.  so,  and  where  it  is  ren- 
dered ''chain,"  on  account  of  teemid,  "bracelet,"  which 
immediately  follows,  it  is  still  rendered  armlet  by  Kitto, 
and  he  takes  it  to  \)e  the  ornament  of  the  men,  as  the 
following  word  he  takes  to  be  that  of  the  women. 

But  the  etymology  of  tU^adak  connects  it  immedi- 
atdy  with  the  verb  to  s^,  and  therefore  it  might  with 
great  propriety  be  rendered  by  another  word,  which 
acquaintance  with  eastern  habits  has  brought  into  use 


7  8  9  tfl  J] 

[U&]      QBjptisnaiid  AMgrxian&MeletaofTVioiMfonBt. 
1,  Kgyptlan  lilTar  Braoelat.— Britiah  Moaeom. 
%  Kgyptian  Iron  Braoelat.  Mt  with  a  eoraeUan.— Britiih  Maaeam. 
4,  Egyptian  inlaid  work,  wt  with  nama  of  Mamont—Biltidi  Mnatom. 
6,  Egyptian  Braealat  made  of  eowxiea.— Brltlah  MnMam. 
8,  Egyptian  gold  Braoalat. 

t,  7, 8.  AsayriHi  Bracelets,  from  the  icnlptarea.— Britlah  VoaeoB. 
0,  UUl,  Aaiyilan  Brae«l«ta.—FnNn  Botta. 

among  us,  an  anklet.  Were  it  not  that  the  above-men- 
tioned text  idating  to  king  Saul  makes  it  manifest  that 
it  sometimes  meant  an  armlety  there  would  be  no  reason 
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to  hedtate  about  calling  it  an  ankUt.  For  in  addition 
to  the  argument  from  etymology,  there  ia  another  from 
the  existence  of  an  additional  word,  difiering  from  it 
only  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  helping  vowel,  tse'adak,' 
Is.  ill.  90^  rightjy  translated  in  English,  with  the  authority 
of  ancient  versions  and  tradition,  "  ornaments  of  the 
legs."  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  yet  one 
word  more,  ^ekes,  u.  lii.  i»,  properly  a  fetter,  but  there 
quite  correctly  rendered  '*  tinkling  ornaments  about 
their  feet.'^  An  anklet  is  certainly  an  ornament  of 
which  we  do  not  readily  think  much :  but  it  is  com- 
monly worn,  and  much  admired  in  Syria  and  Eg3rpt, 
and  more  or  less  in  India.  It  is  shown  on  the  Egyptian 
sculptures  as  worn  by  both  men  and  women ;  and  it  was 
reckoned  of  so  much  importance  by  Mahomet,  that  in 
the  Koran  he  forbade  women  to  use  it.  [g.  c.  m.  d.] 
BRAMBLEl  To  English  readers  the  word  bramble 
at  once  suggests  the  traiUng  bush  so  plentiful  in  almost 
every  hedge,  whose  *' black- berries"  have  stained  so 
many  ''Httle  lips"  besides  those  of  the  babes  in  the  old 
ballad,  and  whose  curved  prickles  inflict  on  rapacious 
fingers  so  severe  a  penalty.  But  the  common  bramble 
{Rubut  fruetieosus)  is  a  northern  plant.  The  atiut 
(*7m)  of  the  Bible  is  more  probably  a  species  of  the 

-T 

rhamnaceous  order — a  plant  of  which  Dioecorides  gives 
as  a  synonym  draifU  (Harris's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible), 
and  which  greatly  surpasses  its  British  ally,  the  IViam- 
nui  catharticiUf  or  buckthorn,  in  the  profusion  of  its 
stiff  and  trenchant  thorns  projecting  from  its  flexible 
and  drooping  branches.  The  plant  in  question,  the 
Paliurtu  cunUetUut  of  Lamouroux,  or  Rhamnus  pcUinrtis 
of  linnffius,  is  a  deciduous  bush  or  lowly  tree,  abundant 
in  Palestine.  It  also  grows  freely  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
used  for  making  fences ;  but  for  this,  owing  to  its  pro- 
pensity to  spread  and  encroach,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted 


ri99.1       Christ's  thorn -ZieypAws  spina  CkriBti. 

as  our  own  beautiful  hawthorn  or  May.  However, 
with  its  jagged  branches  and  its  stunted  stature,  no 
tree  could  be  more  fitting  for  the  preposterous  and 
consequential  speaker  in  Jotham's  parable,  Jo.  ix.  s-is. 
This  is  the  oldest  fable  in  existence,  and  it  is  interest- 


ing to  note  that  the  dramcUis  pertonce  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

The  "bramble-bush"  of  Lu.  vi.  44  (fidros),  is  evi- 
dentiy  some  lowly  thorny  shrub,  by  its  habit  or  stature 
suggesting  the  vine. .  Very  possibly  it  is  the  same  plant 
which  has  acquired  a  solemn  interest  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  generally  recognized  as  that  which 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  crown  of  thorns.  Mat. 
xxvii.  29.  The  plant  to  which  we  allude  is  closely  allied 
to  the  paliurus  above  described — viz.  the  Zizyphm 
spina  ChrUti  of  Willdenow,  named  Rhamnus  spina 
Christi  by  linnseus,  and  Rhamnus  Nabica  by  Forskal. 
This  shrubby  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet  or 
more,  and  yields  a  slightly  acid  fruit,  about  the  size  of 
the  sloe,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs, 
like  its  cognate,  paliurus,  it  abounds  in  flexible  twigs, 
which  are  armed  with  a  profusion  of  sharp,  strong 
prickles,  growing  in  pairs,  the  one  straight,  the  other 
somewhat  recurved.  [j.  h.] 

BRANCH.  Since  it  is  common  to  speak  of  a  family 
as  a  tree)  the  members  of  that  family  are  its  branches ;  a 
manner  of  speaking  which  is  found  in  our  own  language 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Bible.  Naturally  we  find  it 
used  especially  of  distinguished  families,  who  are  com- 
pared to  lofty  trees,  as  the  royal  family  of  David  is  to 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Ere.rvii.  So  Christ,  the  Son  of 
David,  is  named  a  Branch  and  a  Rod  from  the  stem 
and  root  of  David,  and  of  David's  obscure  father  Jesse, 
as  he  grew  up  out  of  the  dry  ground  when  the  royal 
family  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  Is.  xLi; 
mi  2.  And  this  name,  the  Branch,  came  to  be  a  special 
title  of  the  promised  Saviour,  Je.xxUi.6;  Zeaill.8;  ▼L12. 
An  abominable  branch,  again,  Is-xIt.  19,  has  been  ex- 
plained to  be  a  branch  on  which  a  malefactor  had  been 
hanged,  and  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  buried  along 
with  him.  Putting  ike  branch  to  the  nose,  Bws.  Till.  17, 
must  be  some  idolatrous  ceremony,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  what. 

BRASS.  This  word  is  u^d  by  us  to  denote  a  mixed 
metal,  composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  till  the  thirteenth  century. 
At  any  rate  nehosheth,  which  is  translated  in  the 
Bible  "I;^rass,"  must  have  been  a  natural  metal,  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  De.  viu.  9;  and  generally  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  copper.  However,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  alter  the  common  rendering,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  has  been  usual  in  all  ages  to  mix  up  copper 
with  other  metals,  for  greater  convenience  in  working, 
and  for  superior  qualities  which  it  thus  acquires.  One 
of  these  mixed  metals  connected  with  copper  is  bronze, 
and  this  was  extensively  employed  in  ancient  times,  and 
it  may  be  strictiy  the  metal  intended  in  many  parts 
of  Scripture.  Brass  is  a  common  emblem  of  strength, 
Ps  evil.  10;  Je.1. 18;  ML  It.  13,  as  indeed  arms  and  armour 
were  often  made  of  this  metal,  as  we  make  them  of 
steel.  By  a  new  application  of  the  figure,  brass  is  used 
for  stubbornness,  and  perhaps  impudence,  l8.xlvlli.4;  Je 
Ti.  28.     {See  further  under  Copper.) 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.    (See  Serpent,  Brazen). 

BREAD.  In  the  Bible  bread  is  taken  in  a  pretty 
wide  sense,  as  including  all  that  supports  life;  as  in 
the  petition,  " Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread"  But 
in  strictness  it  denotes  baked  food,  and  especially  loaves. 
In  general  these  must  have  been  thinner  and  crisper 
than  our  loaves,  more  like  many  cakes  or  biscuits,  as 
indeed  frequent  mention  is  made  of  wafers,  which  are 
the  thinnest  cakes  that  can  be  baked :  and  owing  to 
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this  peculiarity,  we  read  habitually,  not  of  cutting  bread, 
but  of  breaking  bread.  The  material  used  might  be 
any  kind  of  meal  or  flour;  but  practically  we  may 
reckon  that  it  was  chiefly  wheat  flour  or  barley  meal. 


[130.1      ^yptiaoB  kneading  don«h.-WilkinMn. 

generally  the  former,  unless  the  latter  is  expressly 
named,  Ju.tU.13,  Jn.TL9t  in  which  passages  there  is  an 
allusion  to  barley  as  furnishing  the  coarser  and  poorer 
of  the  two  chief  kinds  of  bread.  Compare  the  prices  of 
these  two  kinds  of  food,  2KLtU.1:  Re.Ti.0.     Families 


[131.  J       1.  2,  Egyptians  dellTertng  dough.       3,  Egyptian  baker 
making  loareg  or  cakM.  4, 6, 8,  of  varioiu  f omm. 

appear  to  have  baked  their  own  bread  in  general,  which 
even  a  king*s  daughter  might  do,  ssa.  zUie^  as  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  had  done  in  primitive  patriarchal 
times,  OezTiiL6L  But  there  were  also  professed  bakers, 
HaTii.4;  Je.xxxTiLSi,  probably  for  the  most  part  in  the 
large  towns,  where  public  ovens  would  be  convenient 


€  ■■ 


mim'^ 


1132.1 


Egyptian  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread.  >- From  Rpedmens 
In  the  British  Mawam. 


and  economical  for  the  poor.  We  read  in  Scripture  of 
both  leavened  and  unleavened  bread.  The  Imeading 
troughs  on  which  they  wrought  the  dough  were  so 
small,  that  the  children  of  Israel  oould  make  them  up 


I  llio  circulxir  cakes  are  between  five  and  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  inches  thick.  TIte  tri- 
angular cakes  are  drawn  to  a  similar  scale  of  proportion. 


into  baggage  which  they  carried  on  their  shoulders  out 
of  Egypt,  Ez.zii.34.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been 
mere  pieces  of  leather,  such  as  are  at  present  used  for 


[131j      Egyptian  carrying  loaves,  with  seeds  stuck  on  I 
to  the  oven.— WUldnaon. 

this  purpose  by  the  wandering  Arabs :  others  believe 
that  they  were  bowls  of  wood,  but  not  laige,  intended 
only  to  hold  the  bread  which  one  family  used  during 
a  single  day.  From  the  account  of  the  meat-oflferings, 
that  is,  ofierings  not  of  animals,  given  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  Dr.  Eitto  thinks  that  he  traces 
three  dififerent  styles  of  baking  in  use  among  the 
Israelites,  which  are  in  use  among  the  Arabs  to  this 
day.  According  to  ver.  4,  there  was  the  meat- offering 
baked  in  the  oven,  of  stone,  or  metal,  or  earthenware ; 
this  includes  both  cakes  of  an  ordinary  thickness,  baked 
inside,  and  also  wafers  of  dough,  dropped  in  thin  layers 
on  the  outside.  According  to  ver.  5,  there  was  the  meat- 
offering baked  in  a  pan,  or  as  the  margin  renders  it,  on 
a  flat  plate  or  slice,  and  then  broken  in  pieces ;  this  pan 
or  plate  being  a  sheet  of  metal  laid  over  the  fire,  on 
which  their  cakes  might  be  baked,  as  oat  cakes  still  are 
baked  among  the  peasantiy  of  Scotland.  And  accord- 
ing to  ver.  7,  there  was  the  meat-offi^ring  baked  in 
the  frying-pan,  which  might  naturally  be  understood 
to  be  not  a  kind  of  bread  at  all,  rather  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  pudding,  but  which  Kitto  supposes  to 
be  bread  baked  upon  the  hearth-stone,  or  on  a  plate 


[134.]       Arab  woman  rolling  out  dough  to  form 
cakea  of  bread.— Layard. 


covering  a  pit  in  the  floor,  which  had  been  filled  witli 
fuel  and  used  for  heating  the  room  as  well  as  for  cooking. 

BREASTFLATR  See  Abms  and  Armour;  also 
Priest,  Dress  of. 

BRICKS.  The  earliest  bricks  on  record,  those  used 
in  building  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel,  were  of  day 
burned  in  the  fire.    ' '  Let  us  make  brick,  and  bum  them 
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thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime 
had  they  for  mortar,"  o«.  zL  s.  Brick  kilns  are  men- 
tioned, 8  8a.  xii.  31 ;  Jo.  xlUi.  9;  Nil  UL 14.  Inscribed  or  painted 
bricks  or  tiles  are  also  mentioned  in  £ze.  iv.  1. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  bricks  were  invariably  crude 
or  unbaked ;  and  Wilkinson  observes,  that  when  kiln- 
burned  bricks  are  found,  they  are  known  to  be  of  the 
Roman  time.  The  crude  bricks  were  made  of  a  black 
loamy  earth,  which  possessed  little  tenacity  until  mixed 
with  straw,  Ex.t.7-18.  They  varied  in  forms  and  dimen- 
sions, some  having  been  found  of  a  wedge  shape,  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  arches.  The  most  usual  sizes 
are  16  inches  long,  7  or  8  inches  wide,  and  5  or  6  inches 
thick.  When  used  in  the  construction  of  walls  they 
were  laid  on  the  flat  side,  but  when  in  building  arches 
they  were  laid  edgeways.  They  are  frequently  found 
stamped  on  one  side  with  hieroglyphics,  some  having  an 
oval  with  the  prenomen  of  the  Pharaoh  either  in  whose 
reign  they  were  made,  or  perhaps  signifying  that  they 
were  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  some  edifice  be- 
longing to  that  Pharaoh  named  in  the  oval.  More  bricks 
bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.  (the  Pharaoh  who 
reigned  a  short  time  oefore  the  exodus)  have  been  dis- 
covered than  of  any  other  period  (WiUdnson).  A  large 
depdt  of  the  bricks  of  Thothmes  III.  was  found  under  the 
sand  dose  to  the  river  in  a  desert  place,  near  the  town 


of  £*8iut ;  and  some  thirty  years  ago  several  boat-loads 
were  conveyed  to  the  opposite  shore  and  there  burned, 
by  order  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dyke.  There  are  bricks  in  the  British  Museum 
stamped  with  the  names  of  Pharaohs  Thothmes  II.  and 
IV;  of  Amunophth  II.  and  III.;  of  Rameses  II.;  and 
of  a  priest  of  Amim  Parenmfer ;  but  none  have  been 
discovered  bearing  the  name  of  any  of  the  Ptolemies 
or  of  the  Boman  emperors.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
an  ancient  stamp  of  wood,  engraven  with  the  name  of 
Amunophth,  that  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  bricks. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  Egypt  bricks  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  all 
of  which  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  only  remain- 
ing examples  of  their  use  are  in  three  pyramids^  in  the 
walls  surrounding  temples,  in  tombs,  in  certain  arches 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Memnonium,  and  in  some  other 
constructions  at  Thebes.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  called  Gisr  el  Agdos, 
"  the  Old  Man's  Dyke,"  which  extended  from  the  sea 
to  E'souan ;  some  tombs  at  Dayr  el  Medeeneh,  behind 
Goomet  Murraee,  of  the  time  of  Amunophth  I.,  the 
vaulted  roofs  being  lined  with  crude  brick,  where  the 
friable  nature  of  the  rock  urged  the  necessity  of  some 
such  protection,  proving  the  existence  of  the  arch  so 


•^c^-^ 
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[135.]      Briokmakinff.— From  Egyptian  montunenta. 


early  as  1540  B.C. ;  and  some  small  brick  pyramids,  the 
central  chambers  of  which  have  likewise  vaulted  roofs 
(WiUdnaon's  Thebm,  p.  80, 121. 128,  SS6 ;  alao  Ancient  Egyptians, 
H  p.8T,98). 

Brickmaking  being  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians an  unhealthy  and  laborious  occupation,  Na.  iii.is,i4, 
was  imposed  upon  captives  and  slaves.  In  a  tomb  at 
Goomet,  or  Goumon,  that  of  the  chief  architect  Rek- 


share,  is  a  representation  of  some  light- coloured  people 
(bondsmen)  employed  in  bringing  water,  digging  clay 
with  implements  resembling  hoes,  kneading  the  clay, 
and  pressing  it  into  the  brick  mould,  carrying  the 
bricks,  and  piling  them  up  for  use.  The  labourers  are 
urged  on  by  taskmasters  with  their  whips  and  goads, 
and  the  whole  work  is  superintended  by  an  officer  seated 
apart.     According  to  Dr.  Lepeius  and  Mr.  Osbum,  tins 
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picture  is  of  the  time  of  Thothmee  III.^  and  there  can 
haidly  be  a  doubt  that  it  represents  a  oo^^)any  of  the 
oppressed  Hebrews  engaged  as  described  in  EbLodus, 
ch.LiM4;  v.  6-18,  presenting  the  scenes  most  vividly  be- 
fore us. 

In  modem  Egypt  the  art  of  brickmaking  is  abnoet 
forgotten,  but  the  women  are  employed  in  working  the 
day  and  forming  it  into  bricks  (Tate^  Bgyptk  i.  loo,  215.) 
The  word  tSb,  now  used  in  Egypt  for  brick,  is  the 
same  as  the  Coptic  TCCfiS,  and  the  combination  of 
hieroglyphics. 

Among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  both  kiln- 
boxned  and  sun-dried  bricks  were  common.  The  burned 
bricks  used  in  the  great  edifices  of  Babylon  {me  Babylon) 
are  generally  about  12  inches  square  by  84  inches  in 
thickness.    They  are  usually  stamped  with  cuneiform 


[136.]      EgyptisQ  and  Babgrlonlan  Bricka.-Britiah  Mnaemn. 

1,  BsTptiaa  Brick  of  ran-diied  elar  ud  rtnw,  lUmped  with  the  pre- 

nom«n  of  ThoUunM  m.,  eiRmaotth  dynaaty. 
I.  Babylonian  laaeifbod  Brick,  unbaked. 

characters;  some  have  rude  figures  of  animals  upon 
them ;  and  tens  of  thousands,  according  to  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,  bear  the  name  of  Nebudiadnezzar.  Vitrified 
bricks  of  dififerent  colours  were  common,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  many  of  the  principal  structures 
were  subjected  to  fire  after  they  were  built,  so  as  to 
vitrify  the  entire  surface.  In  building  waUs  wattled 
reeds  appear  to  have  been  laid  between  the  courses  of 
bricks,  and  the  whole  cemented  together  with  hot 
asphalte  (Herod,  i.  179),  or  with  clay  mortar  (Babylon  Kaar.) 

In  Assyria,  baked  bricks  being  rarely  used,  no  such 
masses  of  them  exist  as  are  found  at  Babylon,  the  chief 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  cities  bdng  composed 
of  crude  bricks  reduced  by  age  into  a  state  only  distin- 
guishable from  the  soil  by  the  regular  and  often  dif- 
ferent coloured  lines  perceptible  on  the  sides  of  newly 
opened  trenches.  A  tenacious  day,  moistened  and 
mixed  with  chopped  straw,  united  the  sun-dried  bricks, 
reed  and  bitumen  not  being  employed  in  Assyrian 
edifices  as  at  Babylon  to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks, 
although  bitumen  was  occasionally  used  to  unite  stones 
and  even  burned  bricks  (Layard^a  DlaooTerlea  at  Ninereh). 

The  bricks  used  in  the  buildings  of  Nineveh  are 
of  various  dimensions,  from  1  foot  square  and  4  or 
5  inches  thick,  to  18  inches  square  and  3  inches  thick. 
Radiated  bricks  have  been  discovered  9  inches  deep, 
13  inches  outward  width,  and  10  inches  inner  or  nar- 
rowest width  (Ainaworth).  When  baked  in  the  sun  only, 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tels 
or  mounds  and  waUs;  and  when  burned  in  the  kiln, 
they  were  applied  to  the  flooring  of  rooms  and  the  pav- 
ing of  courts  of  the  palaces.     The  crude  bricks  were 


frequently  painted,  and  some  have  been  found  at  Nim- 
roud  with  remains  of  gilding  (Layard)  The  Ninevites 
also  made  use  of  bricks  painted  with  various  colours 
and  devices,  and  then  vitrified.  These  covered  that 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  royal  residences  above  the 
alabaster  slabs,  as  high  as  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber ; 
but  whether  the  bricks  were  made  for  the  purpose,  or 
whether  the  colouring  and  vitreous  surface  were  added 
after  the  construction  of  the  wall,  may  be  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  crude  bricks  were  not  inscribed,  but 
the  burned  bricks  bore  cuneiform  characters.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  bricks  of  both  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
are  written  sometimes  with  the  instrument  used  for 
making  the  cuneiform  character  while  the  day  was  yet 
soft,  sometimes  engraved  after  it  was  baked,  but  more 
generally  the  stamp  was  inserted  in  the  mould  of  the 
brick,  and  not  appUed  (rfter  the  brick  wa»  made,  as  in 
the  example  of  Egyptian  bricks  of  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  describe  the 
leading  features  which  distinguish  the  royal  and  sacred 
edifices  of  Assyria,  and  to  offer  a  few  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  construction  employed.  The  researches 
of  Botta  and  Rich  have  proved  that  the  great  Assyrian 
palaces  were  invariably  built  upon  artificial  mounds,  by 
which  they  were  raised  ^0  or  40  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  on  which  they  stood ;  and  that  this  pedestal 
or  sub- basement  was  not  a  mere  accumulation  of  loose 
earth  incrusted  with  stone  or  bricks,  but  was  a  regularly 
constructed  elevation,  built  of  layers  of  sim-dried  bricks 
solidly  united  with  the  same  day  of  which  the  bricks 
themselves  were  made.  It  further  appears  that  this 
substructure  was  solid  throughout,  excepting  where 
drains  or  water-pipes  were  inserted,  or  where  subter- 
ranean channels,  like  the  aqueducts  found  by  Sir  Robert 
Porter  at  Persepolis,  existed  (TraveiB^L  li.) :  and  that  the 
mass  of  bricks  forming  the  mound  was  incased  round 
the  sides  with  well-squared  blocks  of  limestone.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  mound,  not  occupied 
with  buildings,  was  likewise  protected  by  two  layers  of 
kiln-burned  bricks  or  tiles,  from  11  to  134  inches  square 
by  5  inches  deep,  all  inscribed  on  the  under  side,  and 
cemented  together  with  a  coating  of  bitumen.  The 
upper  layer  was  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  stratum 
of  sand  6  inches  in  thickness,  so  that  if  any  moisture 
chanced  to  penetrate,  it  would  most  likely  be  dissipated 
in  the  sandy  stratum,  and  thence  be  drained  off  before  it 
could  touch  the  second  layer  of  tiles.  The  mode  of  as- 
cending to  the  entrance  was  doubtless  by  inclined  planes 
or  stairs,  resembling  the  existing  example  at  Persepolisv 
The  accompanying  section  (No.  137)  will  explain  the 
structure  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  our  own  notion  of  the 
construction  of  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  the  duunbers.  It 
would  seem  from  an  examination  of  the  existing  ruins, 
that  the  walls  of  crude  bricks  having  been  raised  to  the 
required  height,  they  were  cased  with  slabs  of  gypsum 
to  the  height  of  10  feet,  a;  that  from  the  top  of  the 
slabs  to  the  top  of  the  wall  the  crude  bricks  were  cased 
with  kiln- burned  bricks  or  tiles  B,  the  lowest  course  c, 
which  rested  immediatdy  upon  the  slab,  being  provided 
with  a  kind  of  projecting  brick  moulding  or  ornament, 
which  curved  over  and  beyond  the  slabs,  so  as  to  fonn 
a  continuous  lock,  to  prevent  their  falling  forward,  the 
moulding  being  retained  in  its  position  by  the  wei^t 
of  the  courses  above ;  and  finally,  that  the  baked  tiles 
or  bricks  B  were  painted  on  the  surface  presented  to 
the  interior  of  the  rooms,  in  various  colours  and  pat- 
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tsnis,  including  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Thus  far 
there  is  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  structure  of  the 
waUs  of  the  chambers,  but  beyond  this  we  are  dependent 
entirely  upon  speculation  and  analogies.  Our  own  con- 
jecture is,  that  the  solid  wall  having  been  raised,  the  top 
was  covered  in  with  a  course  of  burned  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  upon  which,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
courts,  there  was  a  stratum  of  sand,  and  then  another 
layer  of  kiln-burned  bricks  o,  also  cemented  with  bitu- 
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1L37.  ]       Section,  showing  the  construction  of  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  an  ABsyri&n  boose.— Bonomi 

men.  Upon  this  thick  wall  we  suppose  the  surface 
bricks  of  the  chamber  b  b  to  have  been  continued  for 
some  feet,  occasional  intervals  being  left  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air,  as  exhibited  in  the  centre  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  hall  of  columns  at  Kamak,  and  in  other 
Egyptian  temples.  It  is  surmised  that  the  beams  of 
the  roof  E  rested  upon  these  dwarf  walls,  reaching  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  chambers,  which  at  Khorsabad 
never  exceeded  33  feet.  The  forests  north  of  Nineveh 
would  furnish  abundance  of  large  timber,  even  cedar, 
the  approved  wood  for  the  purpose,  iKLvi.9,iO;  tIL2,3. 
In  the  larger  apartments  there  cannot  be  any  difficulty 
in  adopting  a  wooden  column,  for  there  are  representa- 
tions of  columns  on  the  sculptures,  and  Strabo  tells  us 
{xri.  1. 6)  that  the  Babylonians  supported  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  by  pillars  of  wood.  M.  Place  discovered  at  Khor- 
sabad a  roll  of  thin  copper,  which  may  have  incased  a 
wooden  pillar,  and  close  to  it  were  some  thin  pieces  of 
gold,  which  exactly  fitted  the  ornament  on  the  copper. 
The  inference  is,  that  the  wooden  columns  were  first 
incased  in  copper,  and  then  plated  with  gold.  ''  He 
overlaid  the  poets  with  fine  gold, "  2  Ch.  ui.  7.  "  The  gold 
fitted  upon  the  carved  work,"  ikItLss.  The  beams 
having  been  placed  upon  the  dwarf  walls,  the  rafters 
were  next  laid  over  them  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 


upon  these  again  the  planks  of  cedar,  which,  as  well  as 
the  beams,  might  be  ornamented  with  vermilion,  Je.  xziL 
14,  still  a  common  combination  with  green,  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  ceilings  in  the  best  chambers  of  the 
houses  in  Cairo.  Above  the  planks  there  was  probably 
a  course  of  burned  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 
then  a  layer  of  day  and  earth,  in  the  way  the  roofs  of 
houses  in  Syria  are  now  made,  for  Botta  found  among 
the  rubbish  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  chambers  at 
Khorsabad  the  stone  rollers  resembling  our  garden 
rollers,  and  like  those  called  mahadaht,  used  to  this 
day  to  roll  and  harden  the  roofs  of  the  Syrian  houses 
after  the  winter  rains.  This  implement  being  always 
kept  on  the  roof  then  as  now,  it  is  supposed  fell  into  the 
chamber  with  the  rafters  at  the  time  of  the  conflagra- 
tion which  reduced  the  palace  to  a  ruinous  heap. 

The  top  of  the  solid  walls,  between  the  dwarf  piers, 
afforded  ample  space  for  shady  passages  and  sleeping 
apartments  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  every  facility  for  regulating  the 
shutters  and  other  obvious  contrivances  for  excluding 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  for  preventing  the  snow  or  rain 
from  drifting  into  the  chambers  below.  No  staircases 
or  means  of  gaining  the  upper  apartments  have  been 
discovered;  but  so  much  of  the  buildings  have  dis- 
appeared, that  the  absence  of  all  indication  of  those 
important  parts  of  the  edifices  is  in  no  way  remarkable, 
especially  as  we  know  from  the  Egyptian  temples  that 
the  staircase  up  to  the  roof  was  frequently  contained  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  proportion  of  the  voids  to 
the  solid  of  the  walls  would  remarkably  favour  the  same 
mode  of  construction.  As  regard  the  courts,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  wooden  columns  were  used  to  support 
an  awning,  which  was  held  down  and  fastened  to  marble 
rings  inserted  in  the  pavement,  and  to  the  rings  on  the 
backs  of  bronze  lions,  E8.L6,a  We  are  in  ignorance  as 
to  the  contrivance  for  the  upper  pivots  for  hanging  the 
doors,  whether  they  were  inserted  into  a  slab  which 
stretched  across  the  opening  from  jamb  to  jamb,  or 
whether  certain  copper  rings  in  the  British  Museum 
were  not  fixed  into  the  walls  above  the  slabs  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  pivots.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  foregoing  restoration  of  the  roof  is  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  ancient  Egyptian  temples,  and  to  modem 
modes  of  oonstruction  in  the  East,  and  that  it  is  assimied 
that  the  roofs  were  generally  flat.  There  is,  however, 
evidence  in  the  illustrations  upon  the  walls,  that  pitched 
roofs  were  likewise  used  in  Assyrian  buildings.  In  one 
the  building  is  raised  upon  a  sub-basement ;  and  the  roof 
is  pitched,  the  pediment  or  gable  end  being  presented  to 
the  spectator.  The  same  illustration  affords  examples 
of  flat  roofs  and  of  numerous  windows. 

[Botta's  Letters  on  NineTeh ;  Bonomi*s  Nineveh  and  Its  Palacesi 
p.  100, 116,  147, 14«,  187,  241-248,  3d  edit.  1867 ;  Fergusson's  Palaces 
of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored.]  [J.  B.] 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM,  BRIDE -CHAMBER. 
See  Marriage. 

BRIDLE.  In  the  Bible  this  word  is  frequently 
used  both  iiv  its  proper.  Pa.  xxxlL  9 ;  Pr.  xxvl.  3,  and  in  its 
figurative  sense,  2  KL  xlx.  28;  R  xxx.  28 ;  xnvlL  29;  Job  XXX.  11; 

xU.  13;  Ps.  xxxix.  1;  Ja.  1. 28;  liL  2.  The  Assyrian  sculptures^ 
which  throw  so  important  a  light  on  many  passages 
of  Scripture,  contain  representations  of  captives  with 
bridles  in  the  lips,  presenting  a  common  metaphor  lite- 
rally before  us.  In  one  subject  (Botta,  Plate  lis)  may  be 
recognized  the  fate  which  befell  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah, 
as  reoorded  in  2  Kings,  and  which  would  appear  to 
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have  been  no  uncommon  punishment  for  the  crime  of 
rebellion.  In  the  centre  stands  the  Assyrian  king, 
before  him  are  three  persons,  the  foremost  of  whom  is 
on  his  knees  imploring  mercy,  and  the  two  others  are 
standing  in  a  humble  posture.  The  king  is  represented 
thrusting  the  point  of  his  spear  into  one  of  the  eyes  of 
the  supplicant,  while  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  end 
of  a  cord  which  proceeds  from  rings  that  have  been 


[138.]       Sculpture  from  Khonabad,  showing  bridles  in 
ih«  lips  of  eaptireB.— Botta. 


inserted  into  the  lower  lip  of  all  three  of  the  captives, 
who  are  likewise  both  manacled  and  fettered.  In 
another  scene  three  people  clothed  in  sheepskins  are 
kneeling  in  supplication  before  the  king.  The  prisoners 
are  all  fettered,  and  have  in  the  lower  lip  a  ring,  to 
which  is  attached  a  thin  cord  held  by  the  king.  In 
other  examples  of  prisoners  with  rings  in  their  lips,  are 
some  of  short  stature  wearing  short  beards,  tasselled 
caps,  long  tunics,  and  boots  or  hosen  (Botta,  Plate  83). 
These  we  conceive  to  be  natives  of  Palestine,  Jews, 
probably  Samaritans.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
when  Sennacherib,  a  successor  of  the  founder  of  the 
palace  of  Khorsabad,  invaded  Judea,  the  prophetic  mes- 
sage sent  by  Isaiah  in  reply  to  the  prayer  of  Hesekiah, 
should  contain  the  metaphor  here  embodied,  (is.  xxxvii. 
so ;  also  2  Kl.  xix.  27 ;  Bonoml,  Nlneveb  and  its  Palaces,  p.  lM-8, 
sd  edit.)  Herodotus  rehbtes  that  when  Memphis  was 
taken  by  Cambyses,  he  made  the  son  of  Psammenitus, 
the  king  of  the  Egyptians,  with  2000  noble  youths, 
march  to  execution  '^with  halters  about  their  necks 
and  a  bridle  in  their  mouths'*  (iU  u).  [J.  b.] 

BRIER.    See  Thobn. 

BRIMSTONE.  This  well-known  natural  substance, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  sulphur,  found  in  many 
places  in  large  quantities,  burns  with  a  suffocating 
smell.  It  was  a  storm  of  fire  and  brimstone  which  de- 
stroyed Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Oe.  xix.  ST;  and  though 
plainly  this  was  a  miraculous  judgment  from  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
judgment  took  this  particular  form  in  connection  with 
the  brimstone  and  bitumen  which  abound  in  the  district. 
This  judgment  is  constantiy  referred  to  as  an  example, 
pledge,  and  foretaste  of  the  final  and  universal  judg- 
ment of  the  ungodly.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  of 
brimstone,  chiefly  if  not  entLrely  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 


when  reference  is  made  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
JobxTili.  16;  Pb.xI.6;  Is.xxxiT.9;  Re.  xix.  SO,  &o. 

BROOK.  A  smUl  river  is  the  common  meaning  of 
this  word.  In  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  it  answers 
chiefly  to  what  we  call  a  torrent  (in  Hebrew,  ndhat)^ 
which  runs  with  strength  in  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  during  the  summer  months  is  often  entirely  dried 
up.  Thus  the  word  has  come  to  express  the  torreni- 
bed,  even  though  it  be  destitute  of  water.  Unfortu- 
nately the  same  word  in  the  original  is  at  times  ren- 
dered a  river.  So  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  hrook 
of  Egypt,  a  small  torrent  to  the  south  of  Gaza,  which 
was  the  border  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  direction  of 
EgyP*>  ^"*  which  has  been  confounded  with  the  river  of 
Egypt,  namely,  the  Nile,  in  consequence  of  this  inexact 
translation  in  Nu.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Jos.  xv.  4,  47 

BROTHER.  Besides  the  strict  meaning  of  this 
word,  the  male  child  of  the  same  parent  or  parents  as 
another,  it  is  used  in  looser  senses,  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  from  reading  the  Bible,  if  not  from 
the  natural  variations  of  meaning  in  every  language. 
Thus  it  takes  in  more  distant  relations,  though  pre- 
eminentiy  cousins,  or  others  nearly  related,  Oe.  xiu.  8 ; 
Da  xxT.  6, 6.  At  other  times  it  may  be  any  of  the  same 
dan,  tribe,  or  nation,  Ex.  xxxU.  27 ;  Je.  xxxIt.  9.  It  seems 
to  be  extended  to  all  mankind,  as  being  made  of  one 
blood,  Ge.  ix.  &  In  the  New  Testament,  the  plural  espe- 
cially is  most  frequentiy  in  use  as  a  name  for  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  who  are  all  in  Him  the  children  of  God 
and  household  of  faith.  W'hetlier  the  brethren  of  Jesus, 
who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  gospels,  were  the 
children  of  His  mother  Mary,  or  more  distant  relatives, 
is  a  question  presenting  difficulties  which  have  deterred 
many  careful  inquirers  from  pronouncing  a  decided  opi- 
nion either  way. 

BUCKLER    See  Arms  and  Armour. 

BUL  [rain],  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hebrew  months, 
so  called  from  the  rains  which  usually  fell  at  the  period 
of  the  year  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  eighth 
month,  and  usually  included  a  part  of  our  November 
and  December.     {See  Month.) 

BULL,  BULLOCK.  The  Hebrew  language,  like 
our  own  and  most  others,  had  several  terms  by  which 
the  sexes,  ages,  and  other  conditions  of  domestic  ani- 
mals were  distinguished.  Neat  cattie  occupied  a  very 
prominent  place  among  a  people  so  eminentiy  pastoral 
and  agricultural  as  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  selection  of 
the  species  as  one  of  the  regular  victims  of  the  sacri- 
ficial altar,  give  it  additional  importance.  The  terms 
in  most  frequent  use  are  npH,  bdktihr,  and  n*W*»  ^^ 

(Chald.  's^,  tohr);  the  former  of  which  appears  in  the 
Arabic  al-bakaTf  and  the  latter,  by  a  common  change 
of  <  to  f,  in  the  tor,  taur,  tauruSf  &c.,  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages.  These  two  words  seem  to  have 
been  used  indiscriminately  and  interchangeably  (see  Ge. 
xxxii  6,7;  Ex.  xxii.  1 ;  iKi.  1.  9, 19,  to.)  for  domestic  catlle  in 
a  generic  sense.     The  word  nfi  (with  a  slight  variation) 

par,  is  also  extensively  employed,  especially  in  the 
directions  for  sacrifices ;  it  appears  spedfioally  to  mean 
a  young  bull,  or  one  in  the  prime  of  his  vigour,  a 
*' bullock,"  but  not  emasculated.  Sjj^,  ^»  i»  pre- 
cisely correspondent  to  our  term  "  calf,"  by  which  it  is 
almost  invariably  rendered. 

Besides  these,  the  word  «^W,  ai-looph  (with  varia- 
tions), was  occasionally  used,  with  a  loose  generic  mean- 
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ing;  while  ->«3Ut»  ab-bir  (literally  mighty),  was  applied 

at  first  as  a  descriptive  epithet,  and  then  conventionally 
as  an  appellation  to  the  ferodous,  semi-wild,  bovine 
races,  which  roamed  tlirough  the  forest  pastures  of 
Western  Asia. 

The  use  of  the  ox  as  a  domestic  animal  among  the 
Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations  presented  no 
peculiarity  that  caUs  for  lengthened  remark.  No  men- 
tion of  it  occurs  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  included  in  the  ''cattle" 
which  Jabal  reared,  and  that  it  accompanied  Adam 
out  of  paradise.  (See  observations  on  domestication, 
under  Ass.)  Abram,  in  his  migration  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  included 
henJU  as  well  as  flocks  in  his  substance;  more  were 
added  to  him  in  Egypt ;  and  soon  after  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  cattle  of  Abram  and  Lot  was  so  great,  that 
contention  among  the  herdmen  and  separation  ensued. 
Job,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  lived  about  the  same 
time,  had  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  ch.  1. 3,  before,  and  a 
thousand  yoke,  ch,  xlil.  12,  after,  his  affliction.  Forty  kine 
and  ten  bulls^  Go.  xxxH.  I6,  formed  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent wherewith  Jacob  deprecated  tJie  jealousy  of  his 
brother  Esau.     And  many  other  less  definite  phrases 


[139]       Indian  Bull 

scattered  over  the  sacred  narratives  help  to  show  us 
how  extensive  were  the  possessions  of  herds,  which 
swelled  the  substance  of  the  early  patriarchs.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  specific  breed  of  cattle  possessed 
by  those  patriarchs ;  but,  coming  as  they  did  from  the 
distant  east,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  their 
cattle  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Indian  type.  A 
bull  of  this  breed  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut (No.  139.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  actual  use  of  Animul  food 
(though  the  grant  of  it  was  much  earlier,  o«.  u.  3),  is 
on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  hospitality  to  the  three 
divine  strangers  that  stood  at  his  tent  door,  when  he 
took  "  a  calf,  tender  and  good,"  and  dressed  it  with 
butter  and  milk,  Oe.  xtIH.  r,  8.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  patriarch  as  yet  suspected  his  guests  to 
be  superhuman ;  and  the  feast  was  merely  an  exhibition 
of  ordinary  hospitality  offered  to  dignified  traveUers. 
Yet  the  slaughter  of  the  herds  for  food  was  by  no 
means  a  common  occurrence  among  the  pastoral  tribes, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  permanence  of  oriental  cus- 
toms ;  and  the  partaking  of  flesh  was  rather  an  occa- 
sional dainty  than  a  daily  necessity  as  with  us. 

Vol.  I. 


The  milk  of  the  cow  was  habitually  drunk  fresh  and 
sour  as  now,  and  it  was  used  for  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese,  as  we  learn  from  the  mention  of  "butter 
of  kine,"  De.xxxii.i4,  and  "cheese  of  kine,"  2ae.rTiL29. 
That  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  goat  was  however  used 
also,  and  perhaps  more  extensively.     {See  Butteb.) 

In  agricultural  operations  oxen  were  largely  em- 
ployed, as  for  ploughing,  for  treading  out  com,  and  for 
drawing  carts,  2Sa.vL3-6.  As  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  were  unmutilated  bulls,  the  temper 
and  docility  of  the  breed  must  have  been  remarkable 
to  fit  them  for  such  service.  In  the  case  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  iSa.vL7,  milch 
kine  were  indeed  employed  for  purposes  of  draught ;  but 
the  substitution  of  these  for  bullocks  was  exceptional, 
and  subserved  a  special  purpose :  it  was  an  express  test 
of  the  power  of  Jehovjdi  to  overcome  the  instinct  of 
maternal  affection.  [p.  h.  o.] 

BULL,  WILD,  (u^n,  toh,  and  wild  ox,  lien,  t'oh.) 
Each  of  these  words  occurs  but  once  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures; the  latter  in  the  list  of  clean  animals,  De.xiT.6, 
and  the  former  as  the  name  of  a  creature  of  great  power 
taken  in  a  net,  Is.  li.  20.  There  is  a  large  species  of  ante- 
lope known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  wild  ox 
{beker  el  wash),  the  AntUope  bubalit  of  Pallas,  which  is 
common  in  the  Syrian  desert,  as  well  as  throughout 


1140  ]       WUd  BaM-AntUope  hvbaUs. 

every  part  of  Northern  Africa.  Shaw  says  that  it  is  of 
a  familiar  disposition,  and  that  the  young  calves  fre- 
quently mix  with  domestic  cattle,  and  soon  leam  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  herd  without  attempting  to 
escape  afterwards.  They  fight  like  the  common  bull 
by  lowering  the  head,  and  striking  suddenly  upwards 
with  the  horns,  which  are  formidable  weapons,  either 
for  attack  or  defence.  The  animal  is  larger  than  a 
stag,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  great  length 
of  its  head,  and  its  narrow,  flat,  and  straight  forehead 
and  face,  which  are  very  ox- like. 

This  creature  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings of  the  Egyptian  tombs  as  an  object  of  chase.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  modes  of  pursuing  are  always 
such  as  aim  not  at  killing  the  animal,  but  taking  it 
alive,  which  is  quite  accordant  with  what  is  stated 
above  of  the  aptitude  of  the  beker  el  tposh  for  domesti- 
cation. Thus  the  hunter,  accompanied  by  his  dogs, 
sometimes  shoots  the  wild  ox  with  arrows,  but  they 
are  blunted  arrows  or  knobbed  at  the  extremity,  and 
are  calculated  to  stun  but  not  to  kill  the  prey.  This 
effect  indeed  is  evidently  depicted,  for  the  animal  is 
arrested  without  falling,  and  the  arrows  are  always 
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directed  so  as  to  strike  the  head.  In  other  soenes,  the 
hunter  captures  the  wild  bull  by  means  of  a  nooee  or 
lasso,  as  wild  horses  are  taken  on  the  pampas  of  South 
America. 


1141.]      Captoring  the  Wild  Ball  or  Antelope  with  LasBO. 

It  is  therefore  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
firmatory of  the  identity  of  the  species,  that  the  wild 
bull,  1b.  11. 20,  is  represented  as  captured  in  a  net,  vainly 
enraged  at  being  deprived  of  lib^y,  but  not  injured. 

Besides  the  toh,  occasional  allusions  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture  to  a  race  of  bovine  animaLs,  which  if  not  existing 
in  the  pristine  wildness  of  nature,  yet  roamed  the  forest 
glades  in  uncontrolled  liberty,  and  manifested  all  the 
power  and  ferocity  of  these  creatures  in  a  state  of  self- 
dependence.  Bashan,  with  its  rich  pastures,  varied  by 
forests  of  oak  and  poplar,  was  celebrated  for  its  herds 
of  semi-wild  cattle,  if  they  were  no  more.     The  Lord 


Jesus  on  the  cross.  Pi.  zxli.  12,  complains  of  the  virulence 
of  his  surrounding  enemies  under  the  emblem  of  these 
furious  beasts — "Many  bulls  have  compassed  me: 
strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round."  And 
many  passages  occur  in  which  the  image  is  used  to 
express  brute  power  and  savage  ferocity. 

The  sculptures  recently  exhumed  from  the  Ninevite 
palaces  abound  in  representations  of  this  savage  of  the 
forest;  for  the  conquest  of  the  wild  bull  by  the  prowess 
of  the  Assyrian  king  was  an  exploit  deemed  worthy,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  lion,  of  representation  on  the  sculp- 
tured walls  of  his  palace.  And  let  us  not  think  lightly 
of  this  herbivorous  animal,  as  if  it  were  a  timid  or  a 
powerless  foe.  The  figures  on  the  bas-reliefs  show 
that  the  species  was  the  Urus  of  ancient  Europe  (Bm 
uruSf  Smith),  not  the  bison  or  aurochs;  and  a  comparison 
of  the  representations  of  the  Assyrian  artists  with  a 
fine  figure  of  the  wild  urus  in  Griffith's  Animal  King- 
dom (ir.  4ii),  shows  how  carefully  the  former  attended 
to  minute  characters  of  specific  identity.  Of  this  spe- 
cies were  the  wild  bulls  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which 
Caesar  describes  (lib.  ri.)  as  little  inferior  to  elephants  in 
size,  of  great  strength  and  swiftness,  sparing  neither 
man  nor  beast,  when  they  had  caught  sight  of  him. 
The  race  seems  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  reaching  even  to  Britain:  the  huge 
forest  that  surrounded  ancient  London  was  infested 
with  these  boves  sylvettres,  among  other  wild  beasts;  and 
the  race  is  supposed  still  to  exist  in  a  semi-domesticated 
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state,  in  the  white  oxen  of  Ghillingham  and  some  others 
of  our  northern  parks.  The  ferocity  of  the  urus  distin- 
guished it  from  the  bison,  even  among  the  Latin  poets, 
and  it  was  esteemed  inferior  to  no  animal  in  savage 
power.  Hence  the  destruction  of  one  was  a  great 
exploit,  worthy  of  heroic  fame.  Philip  of  Maoedon 
killed  a  wild  bull  in  Mount  Orbela,  which  had  made 
vast  havoc  and  produced  great  terror  among  the  inha- 
bitants ;  its  spoils  he  hung  up  in  commemoration  of  his 
feat  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Hercules.  The 
legendary  exploit  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  freeing 
the  neighbourhood  from  a  terrible  dun  cow,  whether 
historically  true  or  not,  implied  a  traditionaiy  terror 
of  the  animal ;  and  the  family  of  Tumbull  in  Scotland 
are  said  to  owe  their  patronymic  to  a  hero  who  turned 
a  wild  bull  from  Bobert  Bruce  when  it  had  attacked 
him  in  hunting. 

Whether  or  not  the  beautiful  white  cattle  preserved 


with  great  caie  in  some  of  our  northern  parks,  are 
descended  from  the  uri  which  lorded  it  in  the  forests 
of  ancient  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  their  manners 
may  illustrate  the  scriptural  allusions  already  quoted. 
"  The  bulls,  at  the  first  appearance  of  any  person,  set 
off  in  full  gallop,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  make  a  wheel  round,  and  come  boldly 
up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a  menacing  manner 
on  a  sudden  they  make  a  full  stop,  at  the  distance  ot 
forty  or  fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  object  of  their 
surprise ;  bfut  upon  the  least  motion  being  made,  they 
aU  again  turn  round  and  fly  off  with  equal  speed,  but 
not  to  the  same  distance :  forming  a  shorter  drde,  and 
again  returning  with  a  bolder  and  more  threatening  as- 
pect than  before,  they  approach  much  nearer,  probably 
within  thirty  yards,  when  they  make  another  stand, 
and  again  fly  off;  this  they  do  several  times,  shortening 
their  distance,  and  advancing  nearer,  tUl  they  come 
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within  ten  yards ;  when  most  people  ihink  it  prudent 
to  leave  them,  not  choosing  to  provoke  them  further ; 


[143.J       WUd  BaH-Boiurut, 

for  there  is  little  doubt  but,  in  two  or  three  turns  more, 
they  would  make  an  attack*'  (SfCulley  in  B«irick). 
BULRUSH.    SeeHEKD,  [p.  h.  o.] 

BURDEN.  This  often  occurs  in  the  prophets,  as  the 
title  of  their  announcements,  chiefly  in  Is.  xiii.-xxiii. 
"  The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,"  and  "  the  burden 
of  the  valley  of  vision,"  It.  xzL  i ;  xxii.  i,  are  prophecies 
against  Babylon  and  Jerusalem.  Once  it  is  perhaps 
applied  to  an  entire  book,  **  the  burden  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  Israel  by  Malachi."  The  expression  seems 
to  imply  that  it  is  a  prophecy  of  evil,  as  it  is  singularly 
suitable  in  2  Ei.  ix.  25 ;  but  yet  there  are  passages 
where  there  is  mora  or  less  di£Bculty  in  upholding  this 
meaning,  and  where  our  translators  have  therefore  given 
up  their  own  rendering  "  burden,  *  for  the  more  general 
word  "prophecy,"  Pr.  xxx.i;  xxxl.  i;  and  many  modem 
Hebrew  scholars  have  attempted  to  defend  this  render- 
ing universally,  but  not  by  valid  reasons.  This  name, 
**  the  burden  of  the  Lord,"  appears  somehow  to  have 
provoked  the  scorn  of  the  unbelieving  people  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah,  to  whom  the  command  was  therefore 
given  to  discontinue  it,  though  a  threatening  was  added 
that  the  Lord  would  bring  desolation  and  ruin  upon 
them  and  their  false  prophets,  Je.  xxiii.  33-40.  Yet  it  was 
used  anew  by  Zechariah  and  Malachi. 


BURNT-OFFERINa    5te  Offerings. 

BURY,  BURIAL.  The  practice  of  burying  the 
dead  seems  to  commend  itself  to  mankind  in  general, 
unless  in  those  savage  states  of  society  in  whidi  even 
such  a  feeling  as  respect  for  the  remains  of  departed 
friends  has  become  wholly  blunted.  It  is  the  practice 
which  has  obtained  in  all  Christian  countries,  partly 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  influence  of  example  in  the  case 
of  our  Saviour;  but,  besides,  we  trace  it  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Jews.  For, 
all  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  God  as  in 
covenant  with  them,  have  known  him  as  "  the  Grod  not 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,"  and  have  preserved  the 
body  vrith  what  care  they  could,  committing  it  to  the 
earth  in  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  traces  of  two  heathenish  practices,  embalming 
and  burning:  but  they  are  mere  traces,  and  afford  no 
reason  for  supposing  ihe  practices  to  have  been  adopted 
among  the  people  of  God  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  Egyptians  had  early  betaken  themselves  to  the 
singular  custom  of  embalming  their  dead,  as  if,  for  want 
of  any  better  hope,  they  would  bid  defiance  to  the 
ravages  of  the  last  enemy,  and  delay  the  process  of  cor- 
ruption to  the  very  latest  possible  moment.  Yet  even 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  who  were  embalmed,  as  persons  of 
their  exalted  rank  in  Egypt  were  wont  to  be,  were 
buried  in  the  same  place,  probably  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  others  who  had  been  committed  to  the  grave 
without  undergoing  this  process,  Oe.  xUz.80;  LM.  And 
the  wish  expressed  so  strongly  by  them  to  be  buried 
in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  where  their  forefathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  lay,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
Abraham's  refusal  to  be  buried  among  the  idolatrous 
Canaanites,  and  his  earnestness  to  acquire  a  burial- 
place  which  should  be  exclusively  his  own,  G«.  xxiii.  0-9, 
are  marks  of  the  same  truth  having  hold  of  their  minds, 
namely,  a  conviction  that  their  very  bodies  belonged  to 
t)ie  Lord  their  God,  and  were  in  faith  to  be  committed 
to  the  dust  to  which  they  must  return.  So  with  the 
other  heathenish  practice  of  burning  the  dead,  it  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  exceptional;  in  time  of  a  plague, 
for  instance,  when  Uus  burning  might  check  infection, 
Am.  vL  9, 10;  or  in  such  a  case  as  King  SauFs,  whose  body 
was  so  mangled  that  a  decent  ordinary  burial  could  with 
difficulty  be  given,  though  in  this  case  also  the  bones 


[144.]      Ancient  Egyptian  Funeral  Prooession.— From  Cailliatid. 


received  the  rites  of  burial,  i  Se.  xxxL  12,13.  However,  we 
reatl  of  a  large  use  of  spices  which  were  laid  alongside 
of  the  body,  perhaps  wrapped  up  in  the  clothes  which 
were  wound  about  it,  or  burned  upon  the  spot  to  cause 
a  sweet  odour:  and  an  amount  of  costly  spices  was 
sometimes  lavished  in  this  manner  which  strikes  a  care- 
ful reader  with  amazement,  2Ch.  xrl,  U;  Jn.xlx.39,  40. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  in  Palestine  makes  it  desir- 
able to  hasten  the  funeral  as  much  as  possible,  some- 
times within  an  hour  or  two  of  death,  seldom  so  long 


as  a  whole  day  after ;  and  in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  Ac.  t.  i,&c.,  interment  seems  to  have  taken 
place  without  delay.  Another  reason  would  urge  this 
among  the  Jews — the  law  which  made  any  one  imclean 
for  seven  days  who  touched  a  dead  body,  or  was  in  a 
dwelling  along  with  one,  Nu.  xix.ii,i4.  As  soon  as  the 
breath  was  gone,  the  nearest  relatives  closed  the  eyes 
and  gave  a  parting  kiss,  Oe.  xW.  4 ;  U 1.  Then  the  body 
was  ^-ashed  with  water  and  dressed,  and  laid  out  for 
burial,  Ac.  ix.  37,  rolled  in  a  sheet,  MatxxviLfiO,  or  bound 
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in  grave-clothes,  Jn.xl.44.  Whenever  the  news  of  the 
decease  spread  abroad,  friends  and  neighbours  came 
crowding  in  and  filled  the  house  with  loud,  wild  lamen- 
tations ;  and  these  were  frequently  the  more  remariiable 
for  apparent  violence  of  emotion  when  hired  mourners 
were  called  in,  who  even  made  use  of  instrumental 
music  to  add  to  the  piercing  wailing  sounds,  Matix.23, 
with  Mar.  t.  38 ;  J&  ix.  17;  2  Ch.  xxxr.  2&  These  moumers 
accompanied  the  body 
to  the  grave,  with 
every  gesticulation 
that  could  express 
ungovernable  grief — 
tearing  their  hair, 
beating  their  breasts, 
rending  their  gar- 
ments, and  uttering 
lamentable  cries,  all 
which  have  been  often 
described  by  modem 
travellers  in  the  East. 
The  body  was  seldom 
put  in  a  coffin,  though 
a  special  reason  might 

require  this,  as  when  Joseph's  body  was  to  be  carried  up 
to  Canaan;  but  the  present  custom  of  these  countries 
seems  to  have  also  prevailed  of  old,  to  carry  the  body 
simply  on  a  bed  or  bier,  borne  by  the  friends,  while 
some  nearest  relations  or  others  most  deeply  interested 
walked  inmiediately  behind,  o«.xxT.d,9;  8Sa.iii.3i,fto.;  Lu. 
▼il.18.  The  body,  dressed  in  its  grave-clothes,  which 
might  be  veiy  much  the  same  as  those  that  were  worn 
during  life,  and  with  a  napkin  wrapped  round  the 
face,  Jn.  xi.  44;  xix.  40,  was  then  laid  in  the  grave,  and 
the  funeral  party  returned  home  to  eat  the  mourning 


for  these  moumers  to  go  to  the  grave  and  weep^  there, 

Jn.  zl.  19, 31. 

The  time  during  which  these  gatherings  of  sym- 
pathizers continued,  and  the  extent  to  which  money 
was  laid  out  upon  the  funeral  itself,  and  the  feasting 
connected  with  it,  are  not  determinable  from  Scripture, 
though  there  is  mention  of  seven  days,  Oe.  LiO;  iSa.xzzL 
13;  and  a  month,  No.  xx.  89 ;  D«.  xxxiT.  8.    But  if  an  approxi- 
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feast,  Je.xTtfl,7;  Em.  xxiT.  17;  Ho.  ix.  4.  From  the  first  of 
these  texts  it  may  be  inferred  that  certain  heathen 
practices  of  cutting  the  hair  and  tearing  the  flesh  in 
mourning,  had  crept  into  use  in  spite  of  the  law  of 
God  against  them,  Le.  xix.  28.  From  the  history  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  we  see  that  it  was  usual  for 
friends  to  continue  for  days  coming  in  order  to  con- 
sole the  bereaved  relatives,  and  that  it  was  also  usual 


[145.]      Modem  Egyptian  Funeral  ProoesAon.— Lane's  Modem  Egyptians. 

mate  estimate  is  permi3Bible  from  practices  in  Syria  at 
present,  everything  was  arranged  on  an  excessive  and 
extravagant  scale.     Dr.  Thomson  furnishes  some  good 
evidence  of  this  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  lOl-lOS).     He 
speaks  of  the  enormous  gatherings  being  repeated  at 
stated  times  for  forty  days;  and  he  mentions  a  case 
that  occurred  as  he  was  writing,  of  a  young  friend  who 
had  lost  his  father,  and  from  whom  the  eodeoastics 
were  demanding  20,000  piastres  for  their  subsequent 
services.     And  he'  believes  that  as  families  are  now 
often  reduced  to  poverty  by  funerals,  it  was  so  also 
in  ancient  times.     And  on  this  principle 
he   explains   the  protestation  which   an 
Israelite  made  in  the  year  of  tithing,  as 
to  his  having  completed  his  givings  for 
^_^~  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  De.  xxri. 

<  14, ''  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourn- 

ing, neither   have   I  taken  away  aught 
thereof  for  any  unclean  use,   nor  given 
aught  thereof  for  the  dead;"  that  is,  he 
had  not  been  tempted  in  any  such  emer> 
gency,  and  amidst  its  expensive  and  op- 
pressive demands,   to  alienate  from  the 
service  of  God  and  the  wants  of  the  poor 
that  which  ought  rightfully  to  be  devoted 
to  them.     On  the  other  band,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  there  is  danger  of  error  in  con- 
necting such  extravagances  with  the  older 
and  better  period  of  the  Israelitish  history. 
Burial-places  are  in  the  East  still  kept 
with  great  neatness,  often  fenced  in  and 
planted  with  trees,  as  Abraham's  appears  to 
have  been.   Often  there  is  a  title  telling  who 
has  been  buried  on  the  spot,  a  practice  also 
of  the  Israelites,  a  Ki.  xxili.  17.    These  burial- 
places,  being  unclean  by  the  law  of  Moses,  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  cities,  except  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  as 
is  reported,  where  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were  in 
the  city  of  David,  2Ch.xyi.  14,  the  like  being  done  in 
Samaria  with  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes,  if  we  may 
judge  from  2  Ki  x.  35 ;  xiii.  9,  &c.     An  exception  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  Samuel, 
1  Sft.  XXV.  1 ;  xxTtil.  3.     Perhaps  the  half- heathenish  worship 
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of  the  ten  tribes  led  the  people,  however,  to  boiy  beside 
their  altars,  as  at  Bethel,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
churchyards  came  to  be  burial-places  among  Christians 


[147]       Flan  of  Sepuldu-es  of  the  Kings,  JenualenL— Barclays 
City  of  the  Great  King. 

in  times  of  superstition,  2  Ki.  xziii.  is,  le.  Graves  may 
sometimes  have  been  quite  like  our  own ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing taste  was  to  build  houses  for  the  dead,  which 
men  might  do  for  themselves  during  their  lifetime,  and 


[148.]      Sepolchre  with  atone  at  its  mouth.— Barclay's 
City  of  the  Great  King. 

often  these  were  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  iSa.xxT.i; 
iKLli.34;  Uxxii.i6;  La.zxiii.63.  To  a  cave  there  was  a 
door,  or  sometimes  a  stone  was  rolled  to  the  mouth  of 
it,  as  at  the  graves  of  Lazarus  and  our  Lord.  At  other 
times  they  se^n  to  have  stood  very  open,  and  to  have 


afforded  a  shelter  to  outcasts  from  society.  It.  1xt.4;  if&r 
T.5.  But  in  order  that  those  who  wished  to  live  in 
obedience  to  the  law  might  not  contract  impurity  unin- 
tentionally, the  multitudes  of  sepulchres  about  Jeru- 
salem are  said  to  have  been  whitewashed  every  year 
about  the  time  of  the  passover,  so  that  all  might  easily 
avoid  them.  This  has  been  imderstood  to  give  point  to 
our  Saviour's  denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  of  his  day, 
whom  he  compared  to  the  newly  whitened  sepulchres. 
Mat.  xxiU.  27. 

There  was  no  greater  dishonour  possible  than  the 
violation  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  which  God 
threatened  and  brought  to  pass  on  daring  introducers 
and  supporters  of  idolatry  among  his  professed  people, 
2Ki.xxULi5,&c. ;  Je.  1^111,2.  To  others  it  was  threatened, 
as  a  punishment  of  similar  severity,  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  burial  altogether,  2KLtx.iO;  Je.  x\U.  18,19- 
The  same  indignity  was  threatened  to  the  blasphemous 
king  of  Assyria,  Is.  xiv.  10,20.  Public  criminals,  who  had 
been  put  to  death,  were  buried,  De.  xxi.  22,23,  but  of 
course  with  as  little  of  respect  as  was  consistent  with 
common  decency.  This  would  naturally  have  been  the 
fate  of  our  Lord's  body,  from  which,  however,  it  was 
preserved  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  according 
to  what  had  been  foretold,  lB.liu.O;  Jn.xix.  31-42. 

There  are  magnificent  ranges  of  tombs,  named  those 
of  the  kings,  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  prophets,  still 
standing  at  Jerusalem.  Scripture  also  speaks  of  the 
graves  of  the  common  people,  2K1.  xxiii.6;  Je.  xx7i.23,  of 
which  it  is  less  reasonable  to  expect  distinct  traces. 

[o.  c.  M.  D.] 

BUSHEL  is  used  in  our  version  to  express  the  Greek 
(or  rather  Roman)  mcdiiis,  which  was  almost  equal  to 
our  peck.     {See  Measures.) 

BUTTER  There  are  comparatively  but  few  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  this  word  occurs,  and  they 
are  all  in  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  are  Hebrew 
scholars  by  any  means  agreed  that  butter  is  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  corresponding  term  in  the  original 

(nwcn)-     Derived  from  a  root  still  existing  in  the  Ara- 

t:  V 
bic,  which  signifies  thick  or  coagulated,  it  is  under- 
stood to  denote  the  thicker  portion  or  produce  of  milk, 
but  whether  cream,  or  butter,  or  curdled  sour  milk,  is 
doubted.  It  is  in  favour  of  butter  that  all  the  more 
ancient  translations,  Greek  and  Latin,  adopt  it.  But  as 
this  in  the  East  does  not  difier  very  greatly  from  cream, 
and  has  nothing  like  the  consolidated  form  of  butter 
in  European  countries,  the  word  might  quite  naturally 
be  applied  also  to  cream — the  flower  or  fatness  of  milk, 
as  Jarchi  and  some  of  the  rabbins  take  it.  The  mode 
of  churning,  which  travellers  describe  as  prevalent  in 
the  regions  about  Palestine,  is  probably  the  same  that 
was  practised  in  remote  times-  The  milk  is  put  into 
a  skin-bag  (a  whole  goat  skin  sewed  up  so  as  to  form 
a  bag)  and  suspended  in  a  slight  fnune,  or  between  two 
sticks  leaning  against  the  tent  or  house;  then  it  is 
moved  to  and  fro  with  a  jerk  till  the  butter  is  obtained 
(Robinson's  ReBOorches,  ii.  p.  180;  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  p. 
li.  o.  18;  Banner's  Observations,  L  44l).  But  the  article  SO  ob- 
tained is  usually  in  a  semifluid  state,  and  only  once  in 
his  travels  does  Robinson  speak  of  meeting  with  what 
could  be  called  good  butter  (ii.  127).  Thomson  says, 
that  ''in  winter  it  resembles  curdled  honey,  in  summer 
it  is  mere  oil."  "Some  of  the  faimers,"  he  adds, 
"have  learned  to  make  otir  kind  of  butter,  but  it  soon 
becomes  rancid,  and  indeed  it  is  never  good."     One 
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may  therefore  easily  understand  the  expression  in  Job 
xxix.  6,  **  When  I  washed  my  steps  with  butter,  and 
the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil" — butter  and  oil 
being  ahnost  equally  fluid,  and  both  alike  symbolB  of 
richness  and  plenty;  he  also  speaks  of  brooks  of  butter, 
ch.  zx.  17.  Arab  cookery  indulges  veiy  freely  in  the 
use  of  butter,  though  in  the  better  days  of  Palestine 
oil  from  the  olive-tree  was  probably  more  used  for  such 
purposes.  "  Butter  and  honey'*  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  more  common  expression  **  milk 
and  honey,"  to  denote  a  land  fuU  of  natural  richness, 


and,  it  may  be  (as  in  Is.  vii.  16,  22>,  in  contrast  to  the 
sparseness  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants. 

BUZ  [contempt]  A  tribe  against  whom  Jeremiah 
prophesied,  ch.  xxr.  ss,  who  probably  dwelt  in  Desert 
Arabia,  not  far  from  Dedan  and  Tema^  who  are  joined 
with  Buz.  Eiihu  may  have  belonged  to  this  tribe,  as 
he  is  named  the  Buzite,  Job  xxxil.  i.  And  as  he  is  also 
said  to  have  been  of  the  kindred  of  Bam,  or  Aram,  the 
father  of  the  Syrians,  the  tribe  may  have  sprung  from 
Buz,  the  nephew  of  Abhiliam,  whose  brother  Kemuel 
also  is  caUed  the  father  of  Aram,  o«.  zxiLS0,2i. 


CAB.  A  small  Hebrew  measure,  which,  according 
to  rabbinical  authority,  was  the  180th  part  of  an 
homer,  or  the  18th  of  an  ephah;  equal  to  2}  pints  im- 
perial measure.  It  is  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  vi.  25,  in 
connection  with  the  terrible  scarcity  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  which  is  said  to  have  reached  such  a  height, 
that  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  was  sold 
for  five  pieces  of  silver. 

CA'BUIi  1.  A  place  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  J<m.  xIx.  27;  probably  the  same  as  the  village 
Chabolo  of  Josephus,  on  the  confines  of  Ptolemais,  forty 
stadia  distant  from  Jotapata  (Life,  sect.  43, 45).  Robinson 
found  in  this  neighbourhood  a  village,  KabOl,  which  he 
regards  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Cabul  (Re- 
soarchoB^iii.  88,  edit.  1856).  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  KabOl  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pilgrimage. 

2.  A  district  comprising  twenty  cities  in  the  north 
of  Palestine  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  in  aclmowledgment  of  his  services  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temple  and  the  royal  palace,  iKL  ix.  13.  Hi- 
ram on  visiting  the  cities  was  dissatisfied  with  the  gift: 
"  he  called  them  the  land  of  Cabul;"  and  appears  to 
have  restored  the  district  to  Solomon  then  or  shortly 
after,  ach.viii.2.  The  appellation  evidentiy  expresses 
contempt  (G«flsnfai,  Thonunu,  p.  666);  but  what  may  be  its 
precise  meaning,  or  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
Hiram's  dissatisfaction,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  rUi.  6.  aeot.  s),  the  term  de- 
notes in  the  Phcenioian  language  "what  does  not 
please;"  but  there  is  nothii^  in  the  cognate  dialects 
confiimatoiy  of  this  opinion.  Various  other  etymolo- 
gies have  been  proposed,  but  so  doubtful  that  they  need 
not  be  adverted  to.  It  was  a  question  with  the  older 
commentators  how  Solomon,  contrary  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  could  alienate  any  portion  of  the  land  which 
Jehovah  had  given  to  his  people  Israel;  but  an  explana- 
tion  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  district 
was  probably  of  recent  conquest  and  not  yet  inhabited 
by  Israelites.  Galilee,  within  which  it  lay,  comprised 
at  the  time  only  the  norther  part  of  the  province 
which  latterly  bore  that  name,  and  was  designated 
'^  Galilee  of  the  Gei)tiles,"  la.  ix.i,  showing  that  down  to 
a  much  later  period  it  was  inhabited  dnefly  by  heathen. 
It  was  only  after  the  cities  were  restored  to  Solomon, 
2Ch.  tUI.  2,  thai  he  taused  the  children  of  Israel  to  inha- 
bit them;  and  whence  they  were  carried  captive  by 
Tiglath-pUeser,  2  Ki.  zr.  29.  (See  Keil,  Die  BQoher  der  K0nlge, 
p.  138).  [D.  M.] 


C^ISAR.  A  name  assumed  as  a  titie  of  honour  by 
the  Roman  emperors  after  Augustus,  who  took  it  him- 
self as  the  adopted  son  of  Julius  Csasar.  It  thus  be- 
came, like  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  or  the  Abimeleeh  of 
the  Philistines,  a  general  designation  for  the  head  of 
the  Roman  state.  In  this  manner  it  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  writings  to  four  successive  emperors — 
Augustus,  Lu.  IL 1;  Tiberius,  La.  til.  i;  Claudius,  La.  xi.  28; 
Nero,  Ac.  xxT.  8.     (See  the  several  names.) 

CiESARE'A.  There  were  two  cities  bearing  this 
general  name,  mentioned  in  gospel  history,  the  one^ 
as  the  more  noted  and  larger  plaoe,  called  simply 
Csesarea^  the  other  by  way  of  distinction  denominated 
CsBsarea  Philippi;  the  one  also  within  the  bounds  of 
Palestine  proper,  the  other  on  its  extreme  limits,  if  not 
a  littie  beyond  them. 

1.  C.CSAREA  Palestina.  Tills  city,  originally  called 
Strato's  Tower,  lay  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  about  half 
way  between  Joppa  on  the  south,  and  Cape  Cannel  on 
the  north.  It  stood  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  an  exten- 
sive, open,  somewhat  undulating  pastoral  district,  and 
on  the  highway  between  IVre  and  Egypt.  It  was 
about  thirty-five  Roman  miles  distant  from  Joppa,  and 
fifty-five  from  Jerusalem  by  the  nearest  route;  but  the 
common  road  was  from  sixty-five  to  seventy.  Hence 
the  company  of  soldiers  who  conveyed  Paul  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Csesarea  took  nearly  two  days  to  the  journey, 
Ac.  xxiii.  31,32,  while  the  messengers  of  Cornelius  from 
Cffisarea  to  Peter  at  Joppa  appear  to  have  travelled 
the  distance  in  one  day,  ch.  s.a  Being  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  in  Palestine  at  the  period  of 
the  gospel  age,  and  the  usual  seat  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curator, as  it  had  previously  been  of  Herod,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  connection  with  apostolic  agency 
and  the  history  of  the  early  church.  There  firsts  through 
the  family  of  Cornelius,  the  door  of  futh  was  opened 
to  the  Grentiles  by  the  special  direction  of  Heaven,  and 
the  ministry  of  the  apostie  Peter.  There  also,  and 
probably  about  the  same  period,  Paul  found  a  tempo- 
raiy  refuge,  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Jerusalem  on 
his  first  visit  after  conversion,  and  before  he  returned 
to  his  native  city.  Tarsus,  ao.Ix.30.  At  a  later  period 
he  was  carried  to  the  plaoe  as  a  prisoner  and  detained 
in  bonds  for  two  whole  years,  Ao.  xzUL  33;  zxiv.  27.  Peter, 
in  like  manner,  when  persecuted  by  Herod  in  Jenisar 
lem,  sought  and  found  a  temporary  asylum  in  Cffisarea, 
Ao.  xiL  19.  It  was  the  residence  for  many  years  of  Philip 
the  evangelist,  Ac  viii.  40 ;  xxi.  8, 16 ;  and  occasional  visits^ 
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beside  thooe  already  noticed,  were  made  to  it  by  Paul 
in  the  oouzse  of  hia  misstonaiy  toun,  Ae.  zrill.  S2;  xxi.  8. 

The  erection  of  the  city  is  by  Josephus  ascribed  wholly 
to  Herod  the  Great  (Antiq.xT.«,6),  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy  of  his  account. 
Dr.  Thomson  treats  it  as  enormously  exaggerated  in 
some  of  its  statements,  and  also  infers  from  the  extent 
of  quanyings  which  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  there  must  have  been  an  earlier 
city  on  the  same  spot,iong  before  Herod's  operations 
commenced  (The  Laod  and  the  Book,  p.  u.  o.  32).  But  he  ad- 
duces no  suffident  grounds  for  disparaging  the  Jewish 
historian's  narrative  of  things,  with  which  both  himself 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  must  have  been  per- 
fectly familiar;  and  Dr.  Thomson  seems  to  forget,  that 
as  GsBsarea  was  a  sea-port,  many  of  the  stones  quarried 
there  may  have  been  earned  to  other  places  along  the 
coast.  The  site,  we  are  expressely  told^  was  chosen  by 
Herod  with  a  view  to  its  forming  a  convenient  harbour 
for  ships.  The  nearest  harbours  were  Joppa  on  the 
south,  and  Dora  on  the  north,  at  a  still  greater  distance 
than  Joppa;  and  neither  of  these  places  had  good 
havens  or  roadsteads,  and  were  therefore,  as  Josephus 
states,  but  lesser  maritime  cities.  Even  in  the  site 
selected  for  remedying  the  defect  In  question  there  were 
no  great  advantages;  Uie  bay  was  not  very  capacious  or 
deep,  and  it  was  exposed  to  winds  and  waves  from  the 
south.  But  there  were  some  ledges  of  rock  which  ran 
out  a  certain  way  into  the  sea;  and  Herod  took  advan- 
tage of  these,  so  as  to  construct  large  moles  to  serve  as 
breakwaters,  and  inclose  for  a  harbour  a  space  that  is 
said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Pyrseum  at  Athens.  The 
stones  employed  in  constructing  these  moles  are  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  as  fifty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  in 
breadth,  and  nine  in  depth — that  is,  the  larger  stones  for 
the  principal  places,  for  he  expressly  mentions  others  of 
smaller  dimensions — and  they  were  let  down  into 
twenty  fathoms  water.  The  principal  mole  was  200 
feet  wide,  the  one  half  of  it  serving  simply  as  a  break- 
water, and  the  entrance  for  ships  was  on  the  north 
side.  Beside  the  works  connected  with  the  haven, 
Herod  built  many  laige  structures,  and  what  Josephus 
calls  sumptuous  palaces.  Among  these  was  a  theatre, 
an  amphitheatre  of  vast  dimensions,  and  a  lofty  temple 
upon  the  haven,  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea,  having  in  it  the  two  statues  of  Rome  and  of 
Augustus  Cesar.  It  was  in  a  theatre,  most  likely  in 
the  fine  building  of  that  description  made  of  polished 
stone  erected  by  the  first  Herod,  that  his  grandson 
Herod  Agrippa  was  seized  with  the  illness  which 
speedily  terminated  in  his  death,  Ac.  zii.  21-23.  Dedi- 
cated as  the  place  was  to  Caesar,  with  a  temple  to 
Augustus  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  objects,  inau- 
gurated also,  as  we  are  told,  by  quite  heathenish  games 
and  spectacles,  the  place  must  have  been  eyed  with 
jealousy  rather  than  with  favour  or  pride  by  the  Jews; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  was 
more  Greek  than  Jewish.  A  fierce  contest  is  reported 
to  have  arisen  in  the  reign  of  Nero  between  the  two 
parties,  as  to  which  of  them  the  city  properly  belonged; 
the  Jewish  portion  contended  it  was  theirs,  because  a 
Jew  had  built  it,  while  the  others,  not  disputing  this, 
alleged  it  still  was  a  Grecian  city,  on  account  of  the 
temples  and  statues  with  which  it  had  been  from  the  first 
adorned.  Bloody  conflicts  ensued  from  time  to  time, 
but  with  no  decided  advantage  on  either  side,  and  the 
disturbances  growing  out  of  the  dispute  were  not  finally 


quelled  till  they  merged  in  the  more  general  struggle  of 
the  great  Jewish  war  (Jo«.  Wan,  ii.  13,7). 

That  the  population  of  the  city  was  at  one  time  hurge 
(according  to  some  accoimts  200,000),  and  that  it  was 
the  seat  of  much  wealth  and  grandeur,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  designs  of  Herod  in  its  erection  were  by 
no  means  disappointed.  But  the  prosperity*  of  the 
place  was  not  of  very  long  continuance.  It  was  mado 
a  Roman  colony  by  Vespasian ;  by  and  by  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  Inshop,  which  in  the  fourth  century 
was  occupied  by  the  eminent  divine  and.  church  histo- 
rian Eusebius;  and  so  late  as  the  period  of  the  crusades 
it  is  still  mentioned  as  a  place  of  some  importance. 
But  now  and  for  many  generations  all  is  simply  matter 
of  history.  '*  It  is  now  the  most  desolate  site  in  Pales- 
tine. Its  ruins  run  out  into  the  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  which  dashes  over  the  prostrate  columns  and 
huge  masses  of  masonry;  but  no  human  habitation  is  to 
be  found  within  the  circuit  of  its  deserted  walls,  no  vil- 
lage or  even  hovel  remains  on  the  site  of  what  was  once 
the  capital  of  Palestine"  (Stanley's  Sloai  nad  Faleatlne,  p.  SSl). 
The  plain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  vast 
bog,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  proper  outlet  (since 
the  ancient  aqueducts  fell  into  disrepair)  for  the 
streams  issuing  from  the  fountains  that  exist  in  the 
plain.  The  arches  still  remain  of  a  double  aqueduct, 
but  they  no  longer  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  constructed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  reeds  and 
rank  grass  grow  plentifully  in  the  marshy  ground,  and 
snakes,  lizards,  and  jackids  find  among  them  a  conge* 
nial  habitation.  These  are  now  the  chief  tenants  of 
the  district.  But  it  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Kcmo- 
riyeh. 

2.  C^sarea-Philippi.  The  more  ancient  name  of 
this  place  was  Paneum  or  Paneas,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  modem  Bani&s.  It  was  situated  on  the 
most  easterly  source  of  the  Jordan — ^that  which  has 
been  commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  source — and 
which  flows  out  from  the  base  of  a  high  limestone 
rock  in  several  rivulets  that  presently  coalesce  into  a 
united  stream.  Its  position  was  on  the  very  out- 
skirts of  Palestine,  on  the  north,  a  short  way  to  the 
east  of  Laish  or  Dan,  which  is  so  often  named  as  the 
most  northerly  city  of  Palestine;  also  about  a  day's 
journey  from  Tyre,  which  lay  right  west,  and  about 
the  same  from  Sidon  on  the  north-west.  It  was  on  the 
great  road  to  Damascus,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
a  day  and  a  half  ^s  journey.  It  is  probably  the  same 
with  Beth-rehob,  Ju.xTiii.29,  which  lay  near  Dan,  but 
some  would  rather  identify  it  with  Baal- gad  (which 
see).  The  perpetual  freshness  and  beautiful  verdure  of 
the  situation,  its  plentiful  supply  of  water,  its  groves  of 
olive,  and  the  romantic  richly-clad  slopes  of  Hermon, 
which  stretched  away  northward,  rendered  it  peculiarly 
attractive  as  a  place  of  summer  residence  and  sylvan  re- 
treat. It  is  supposed,  that  this  is  probably  the  reason 
why  it  got  the  name  of  Paneas,  having  been  thought 
by  the  Greek  inhabitants  to  be  an  appropriate  pUce  for 
the  worship  of  their  sylvan  deity  Pan,  whose  temple 
or  grove  would  naturally  be  called  Paneum,  whence 
the  neighbouring  village  took  the  name  of  Paneas. 
There  is  also  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth  beside  it,  full 
of  deep  and  still  water,  which  would  yet  more  pecu- 
liarly adapt  it  to  the  Pan- worship.  If  in  earlier  times 
it  belonged,  as  it  seems  to  have  done,  to  Syria,  in  the 
gospel  age  it  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  and  was  by  him  greatly  en- 
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laiged  and  embeUiBhed.  His  f  atlier  Herod  had  already 
done  something  in  the  same  direction,  and,  in  partiou- 
laTf  had  built  a  beautiful  marble  temple,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  his  great  patron  Augustus  Gaasar;  but  the  son 
added  immensely  to  the  size  and  splendour  of  the 
place.  It  thenceforth  became  known  by  the  name  of 
Caesarea  Philippi,  but  the  natives  i^ipear  still  to  have 
retained  the  more  ancient  designation.  In  history  it 
is  often  called  Ciesarea  Paneas. 

At  a  memorable  period  in  our  Lord's  histoiy  he  re- 
treated for  a  season  to  this  remote  city,  and  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
occurred  the  remarkable  scene  of  the  transfiguration  on 
the  mount.  Mat  xrL  is;  xviL  1.  Jesus  was  then  seeking  re- 
tirement)  for  the  puipose  of  being  more  alone  with  his 
disciples,  and  preparing  their  minds  for  the  trying  events 
that  were  before  them.  It  was  accordingly  when  in 
that  region  that  he  began  to  give  them  more  distinct  inti- 
mations of  his  approaching  sufferingB,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, and  disclosed  to  them,  in  the  most  striking  and 
emphatic  manner,  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom 
he  was  going  to  establish.  The  discourses  and  transac- 
tions of  that  period  formed  a  marked  era  in  the  history 
of  his  earthly  ministry,  though  the  disciples  at  the 
time  could  veiy  imperfectly  apprehend  their  import 
and  design ;  only  when  the  Spirit  came,  and  brought 
all  things  in  their  true  light  and  proper  bearing  to  re- 
membrance, could  they  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  in- 
struction. Csesarea  Philippi,  however,  with  its  coasts, 
appears  to  have  been  dioeen  for  these  more  select 
communications  merely  on  account  of  its  remoteness 
and  privacy;  nor  is  anything  said  of  the  place  itself — 
how  it  treated  Jesus,  or  how  he  conducted  himself  to- 
ward it.  The  report  of  Eusebius,  that  the  woman  who 
was  cured  of  the  issue  of  blood  resided  there,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  any  authority.  As  a  town,  the  place 
continued  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  importance  for  many 
ages.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  crusades,  and,  alter  a  variety  of  changes,  it  was 
finally  lost  to  the  Christians  in  the  year  1165.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it  now  is  an  old  and  majestic 
castle  (Shuboibeh)  standing  on  a  height  above  the  site 
of  the  city,  supposed  to  have  been  in  part  built  by  the 
Herodian  princes,  though  chiefly  of  later  erection,  and 
the  scene  of  many  a  conflict  in  the  days  of  the  crusades. 
CAI'APHAS  [supposed  to  be  a  derivative  of  the 
Aramuc  word  kephcu,  rock],  the  name  of  the  person 
who  was  in  the  position  of  high-priest  during  the  period 
of  our  Lord's  ministry  and  death.  He  is  said  by  Jose- 
phuB  to  have  had  Joseph  for  his  proper  name,  having 
Caiaphas  for  his  sumame(Antiq.  x rill.  2. 2;  4, 3).  He  held  the 
office  of  hif^h- priest  for  a  considerable  time,  having 
been  appointed  by  Valerius  Gratus  in  A.D.  25  or  26, 
and  retaining  it  tiU  a.d.  Z7,  when  he  was  removed  by 
Maroellus.  As  this  was,  at  the  time,  a  veiy  unusu^ 
tenure  of  office,  no  fewer  than  four  high-priests  having 
been  deposed  by  the  Gratus  to  whom  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation, it  may  not  unnaturally  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
that  vigorous,  but  withal  crafty  and  unscrupidous 
character,  which  plainly  discovers  itself  in  his  proceed- 
ings toward  Christ  and  the  apostles.  He  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Annas,  or  Ananus,  who  had  been 
himself  high-priest  for  several  years,  and  five  of  whose 
sons  had  successively,  though  for  comparatively  brief 
periods,  held  the  same  office,  (Joaephiu,  Antiq  xrUi.  9,i). 
This  sufficiently  explains  the  high  sacerdotal  rank 
and  influence  which  Annas  continued  to  enjoy,  and 


how  he  should  be  coupled  with  Caiaphas,  as  substan- 
tiaUy  on  a  footing  with  him,  in  the  management  of  ec- 
clesiastical affiurs.  In  Lu.  iii.  2,  Annas  and  CaLaphas 
are  together  named  high-priests;  in  Jn.  xviiL  13-2i,  the 
band  that  seized  Jesus  are  represented  as  fint  leading 
him  to  Annas,  and,  while  Caiaphas  is  called  by  way  of 
eminence  the  high-priest  for  that  year,  yet  both  have 
that  term  implied  to  them;  and  again  in  Ac.  iv.  6,  An- 
nas is  associated  with  Caiaphas,  and  designated  the 
high-prie8t>  either  from  presidinj^at  the  council,  or  from 
taking  the  more  active  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  apostles.  (See,  for  the  reason  of  this  extension  of 
the  term  high-priest,  under  the  article  Ajsjathar.) 

It  was  before  Caiaphas,  as  presiding  high-priest  at 
the  time,  that  Jesus  confessed  himself  to  be  the  Son  of 
Grod,  and  by  him  that  the  judgment  of  blasphemy  was 
pronounced  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  This  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  awful  fact  in  his  history,  and 
the  crowning  point  of  his  guilt.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  peculiar  thing  recorded  of  him  is  the  ctrcumstanoe 
of  his  having  uttered  a  word  respecting  Christ  which, 
from  its  being  the  utterance  of  the  high- priest,  is  de- 
clared by  the  evangelist  to  have  been,  in  a  sense  diffe- 
rent from  that  intended  by  the  speaker,  a  prophecy. 
The  word  itself  was,  "Ye  know  nothing  at  all;  nor 
consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not 
And  this,"  adds  the  evangdist,  ''spake  he,  not  of  him- 
self, but  being  high-priest  that  year,  he  prophesied 
that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation;  and  not  for  that 
nation  only,  but  that  he  should  gather  together  in  one 
the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad,"  Jn.  xi. 
40-62.  The  case  was  altogether  extraordinary  and  pecu- 
liar. God's  ordinaxy  method  in  making  prophetical 
announcements  to  his  people,  was  through  the  agency 
of  holy  men,  speaking  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  alone  could  be  the  properly  qualified 
and  willing  instruments  of  such  a  work.  But  occa- 
sionally instruments  of  another  kind  were  (though  only 
in  an  incidental  and  subordinate  manner)  pressed  into 
the  service.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  that 
description  was  Balaam;  and  to  the  same  class  must 
be  assigned  Cui^has,  who,  in  a  very  wingiilar  and  mo- 
mentous crisis  of  affidrs,  was  led  to  utter  a  sentiment, 
"  in  which  thoughtful  and  reflective  minds  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  overruling  hand  of  God.  It  was, 
we  may  say,  the  guiding  of  the  last  official  representa- 
tive of  the  priestly  order  enigmatically  to  disclose  the 
events  whidi  was  at  once  to  antiquate  its  existence  and 
to  fulfil  the  end  of  its  appointment.  And  this  might 
the  more  fitly  be  done  by  one  who  knew  not  what  he 
said,  as  the  priesthood  generally  at  the  tone  had  ceased 
to  know  the  mystery  of  its  own  vocation."  (Prophecy 
Tlewed  In  respect  to  lU  Distinctire  Nature^  he  p.  404.) 

CAIN  [what  u  gotten,  acquisition],  the  name  given 
by  Eve  to  her  first-bom  son,  as  one  whom  she  had 
gotten  from,  or  rather  with  the  Lord.  Her  words  at 
the  birth  are  somewhat  peculiar,  '*  I  have  gotten  a  man, 
n''«rr-n»»  '^^  (namely,  with  the  help  of)  Jehovah. 
Such  we  take  to  be  the  correct  meaning  of  the  originali 
and  not,  as  some  would  render  it,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man, 
Jehovah."  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  Scripture  Tatimcy, 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "there  seems  no  option 
to  an  interpreter,  who  is  resolved  to  follow  the  lair  and 
grammatical  signification  of  the  words  before  him,  but 
to  transhfcte  the  words  thus."     But  even  he,  and  most 
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otiierB  who  adopt  the  same  rendering,  are  obliged  to 
ezplain  away  the  sense  which  such  a  rendering  yields ; 
as  it  is  against  all  probability  to  suppose  that  Eve  now 
imagined  she  had  actually  given  birth  to  the  incarnate 
Jehovah.  This  idea,  which  the  words  on  the  view  in 
question  must  have  expressed,  is  softened  into  "  some- 
thing connected  with  the  Divine  Being" — a  meaning 
which  is  not  materially  di^rent  from  that  obtained  by 
the  other  and,  as  we  conceive,  more  natural  rendering. 
We  find  the  same  form  of  expression  in  the  following 
passages^  G«.  r.  M;  tL  9;  xim.  16;  Ju.  1. 10,  signifying  vnth,  in 
the  sense  of  inftllowskip  trith  God,  or  some  other  per- 
son spoken  of ;  and  in  Ju.  viii.  7,  it  bears  the  cognate 
sense  of  with  the  help  of  ("with  the  help  of  thorns  of 
the  wilderness,"  &c.)  Eve  simply  meant,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  indicate  that  the  child  ^e  had  now  given  birth 
to  had  come  to  her  in  connection  with  Jehovah's  gra- 
cious presence  or  helping  hand — ^referring,  no  doubt, 
more  immediately  to  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
borne  through  the  troubles  of  her  first  parturition,  and 
how,  notwithstanding  the  sorrows  and  dangers  con- 
nected with  it,  God  had  been  pleased  to  give  her  the 
commencement  of  a  seed.  This  particular  seed,  how- 
ever, proved  in  process  of  time  of  a  veiy  different  kind 
from  what  the  maternal  feelings  of  Eve  would  naturally 
prampt  her  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  to  anticipate ; 
and  the  event  which  first  awoke  in  her  bosom  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  mother's  joy  was  destined  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  her  future  experience  with  the  pangs  of  paren- 
tal bereavement. 

The  records  of  primeval  times  are  too  brief  to  dispel 
the  mystery  that  hangs  around  this  melancholy  catas- 
trophe. How  the  first-bom  of  parents,  who  had  them- 
selves trodden  the  blissful  haunts  of  paradise,  and  who 
could  scarcely  fail  to  strive,  by  pious  affection  toward 
their  immediate  offspring,  to  have  the  distance  narrowed 
as  much  as  possible  between  what  originally  had  been 
the  condition  of  man,  and  what  through  sin  it  had  sow 
become ;  how,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  of  the  many  rea- 
sons and  inducements  which  the  infancy  of  the  world 
presented  for  drawing  closer  together  the  bands  of 
human  concord,  the  root  of  evil  in  Cain  should  have 
sprung  so  wildly,  and  reached  such  a  fearful  height,  as 
to  issue  in  the  unnatural  crime  of  fratricide,  it  is  diffi- 
cult even  to  conjecture.  As,  however,  it  was  evidently 
a  feeUng  of  wounded  pride  which  at  last  precipitated  in 
Cain  the  commission  of  the  fatal  act,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  growth,  however  it  may  have  come 
about,  of  a  proud  rebellious  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
win  of  Heaven  in  the  matter  of  religious  worship,  was 
the  form  which  the  evil  in  him  more  especially  assumed, 
and  the  direct  cause  of  the  direful  consequences  that 
followed.  From  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit  in  Cain, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  kind  of  worship  he  presented, 
the  Lord  refused  to  show  that  respect  to  his  offering 
which  he  showed  to  Abel's ;  and  this  favour  exhibited 
toward  the  younger  brother,  in  preference  to  the  elder,  so 
stung  the  haughty  spirit  of  Cain,  that  the  sullen  scowl  of 
wrath  settled  upon  his  countenance — settled  so  fixedly, 
that  even  the  expostulation  of  Heaven  proved  unavail- 
ing to  remove  it,  and  no  satisfaction  could  be  found  for 
the  affiront  he  had  sustained,  till  the  brother,  who  had 
been  the  innocent  occasion  of  it,  had  been  violently 
made  away  with.     {See  Abel.) 

Cain,  however,  soon  found  that  such  a  mode  of  get- 
ting relief  from  one  source  of  annoyance  entailed  upon 
tinn  another  and  a  greater.     He  was  presently  made  to 
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know  that  he  had  here  to  do  with  more  than  a  fellow- 
creature  ;  and  that,  however  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  Abel's  presence,  and  concealing  (as  it  would 
seem)  the  place  and  mode  of  his  decease,  he  had  to 
answer  for  it  to  a  higher  tribunal.  The  proud,  heaven- 
daring  spirit^  even  in  this  showed  itself,  at  least  at  the 
first  call  to  a  reckoning  with  Heaven ;  for  when  the 
Lord  demanded  of  him,  "Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?" 
the  stout-hearted  reply  was,  "  I  know  not ;  am  I  my 
brother^s  keeper  I "  But  God  was  not  so  to  be  mocked ; 
and  the  charge  was  instantly  laid  against  him,  "  What 
hast  thou  done  1  the  voice  of  thy  brother^s  blood  crieth 
unto  me  from  the  grormd :" — ^not  concealed  and  buried 
in  the  earth,  as  Cain  in  the  frenzy  of  his  impetuouB 
rage  had  fondly  imagined,  but  in  the  ear  of  Heaven 
lifting  up  a  cry  for  vengeance  upon  him  who  had 
shed  it.  "  And  now,"  it  was  added  in  respect  to  the 
judgment  to  be  inflicted,  "  thou  art  cursed  from  the 
earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy 
brother's  blood  from  thy  hand :  when  thou  tillest  the 
ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  its 
strength ;  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  (wanderer)  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  earth."  It  is  rather  the  mildness  than 
the  severity  of  this  punishment  which  might  now  strike 
us,  considering  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  which  provoked 
it ;  since  nothing  more  seemed  to  be  indicated  as  to 
physical  evil  in  what  was  threatened,  than  banish- 
ment to  some  distance  from  the  original  seat  of  the 
human  family,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  occupy- 
ing a  less  fertile  region,  where  the  means  of  procuring 
subsistence  should  be  more  difficult  of  acquisition.  It 
appeared  otherwise,  however,  to  the  offender  him- 
self ;  his  pride,  evidently  still  unsubdued,  writhed  under 
the  stroke;  and  he  exdaimed,  ''My  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear."  What  led  him  to  speak  thus 
appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  the  physical  as  the 
social  evils  of  his  position — ^the  alienation  alike  from 
God  and  man  into  which  he  was  now  thrown,  and  the 
savage  horrors  of  the  state  of  isolation  and  outlawiy  to 
whidb  he  was  consigned.  *'  Behold,"  said  he,  ''  thou 
hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid  (rather,  must  I  hide 
myself);  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in 
the  cMrth ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever 
findeth  me  shall  slay  me."  Not  an  expression  of  regret 
escapes  him ;  the  sense  of  injury  inflicted,  or  likely  to 
be  infficted  upon  himself,  is  all  that  he  is  concerned 
about ;  and  he  seems  utterly  unconscious  of  any  moral 
necessity  for  his  appointment  to  such  a  lot,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  unbrotherly  and  inhuman  spirit  he  had 
displayed.  There  was  just  one  indication  of  a  softened 
mood  in  what  he  said — ^in  his  feeling  it  to  be  an  intoler- 
able burden  to  be  treated  as  an  exile  from  human  so- 
ciety, and  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  an  outlaw  from 
heaven:  and,  as  a  token  of  mercy  still  mingling  with 
the  judgment,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  set 
bounds  to  the  evil  by  assuring  him  of  protection  to  his  life 
— "  Whosoever  sUyeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken 
of  him  sevenfold ."  In  short,  the  punishment  was  limited 
to  the  moral  effects  that  justly  flowed  from  his  crime- 
in  accordance  with  the  general  clemency  which  charac- 
terized the  divine  administration  during  the  antediluvian 
age,  and  which  was  peculiarly  marked  by  the  absence 
of  law  and  penalty.  (See  Antediluvian  Age.)  He 
was  simply  to  be  placed  at  an  outside  by  Adam  and  the 
other  members  of  the  human  family,  as  one  morally 
unfit  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  and  social  interoom- 
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munion.  And  the  Lord,  we  are  told,  even  ''  aet  a  mark 
upon  Gain/'  or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  ''  appointed  a 
sign  for  Cain,"  lest  any  finding  him  shoidd  kill  him. 
What  the  sign  was  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
and  all  conjectures  upon  the  subject  have  proved  of  no 
avail.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  however, 
and  from  the  use  elsewhere  made  of  the  expression,  for 
example,  Ja.  t1.  17;  la.  vii.  10, 14,  we  are  naturally  led  to  think 
of  some  visible  token,  which  the  Lord  gave  to  Cain, 
such  as  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  confirmation  of 
the  word  spoken,  and  a  pledge  of  its  fulfilment. 

The  sacred  history  tells  us  little  more  of  the  personal 
history  of  Cain ;  but  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  godless  spirit  which  continued  to  characterize  him, 
and  which  from  him  descended  to  his  posterity.  "He 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  that  is,  from 
the  place  probably  at  the  eastern  approach  of  Eden, 
where  the  Lord  manifested  his  presence  to  those  who 
sought  him  in  the  appointed  channels  of  worship ;  and 
**  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod  on  the  east  of  Eden."  As 
Nod  simply  means  exiUf  the  land  which  Cain  chose  for 
his  future  habitation  evidently  got  its  name  from  the 
condition  of  its  original  occupant :  it  was  stamped  as 
the  Botany  Bay  of  the  primitive  earth.  He,  we  may  be 
sure,  did  not  wish  it  to  be  so  designated  ;  and  the  city, 
which,  we  are  told,  he  afterwards  built,  he  called  by 
the  name  of  his  son  Enoch.  Nothing  more  is  recorded 
of  him  personally,  except  that  he  took  a  wife  with  him 
to  the  place  of  his  sojourn,  and  had  a  family  by  her. 
That  this  wife  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  we  are  simply  left  to  infer  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  the  parents  of  all  living.  But  it  is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sacred  historian,  in  those  brief  notices  of  the 
earliest  times,  to  record  the  birth  of  daughters  indivi- 
dually ;  Adam,  and  those  who  followed  him,  are  said 
generally  to  have  begotten  sons  and  daughters;  but 
even  of  the  sons  only  the  more  prominent  links  of  the 
chain  are  given.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  raise  any 
question  as  to  the  quarter  whence  Cain  derived  his 
wife,  or  to  regard  the  notice  respecting  his  wife  as  an 
evidence  of  other  tribes  being  in  existence  at  the  time, 
beside  the  offspring  of  Adam.  The  sacred  narrative 
lends  no  countenance  to  such  an  idea ;  but  it  presents 
Cain  himself  as  a  kind  of  second  head  of  the  primitive 
population  of  the  world — ^the  head  of  that  seed  which 
virtually  espoused  the  cause  of  the  adversary,  and  be- 
came  at  length  involved  in  his  doom.  Driven,  as  Coin 
and  his  immediate  ofispring  were,  to  the  occupancy  of 
a  less  favoured  position,  and  determined,  possibly,  in 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  pride,  to  work  up  against  the 
difficulties  of  their  lot,  they  were  not  disappointed  in 
finding  such  a  reward  as  usually  attends  the  eflbrts  of 
those  who  ply  to  the  utmost  their  worldly  resources. 
The  colonists  of  the  land  of  Nod  soon  became  a  vigo- 
rous settlement,  which  in  numbers,  in  inventive  skill, 
in  articles  of  refinement,  and  instruments  of  war,  gave 
them  a  decided  advantage  over  the  better  line  of 
Adam^s  posterity ;  so  that  those  who  commenced  life  as 
exiles  and  outlaws  rose  by  degrees  to  the  ascendency  in 
the  world  that  had  exiled  them,  and  ruled  it  with  a  rod 
of  iren.  But  while  they  could  .thus  prevail  over  their 
fellowmen,  the  righteousness  of  God  proved  greatly  too 
strong  for  them,  and  in  the  desolation  of  the  flood 
destroyed  and  destroyers  alike  found  a  common  grave. 

CAI'NAN  \po8aU8or,  Ftirst;  weapon  maker,  Gcs.]  1. 
An  antediluvian  patriarch,  the  son  of  Enos,  and  the 
father  of  Mah&laleel,  Oe.  t.  9, 12;  i  Ch.  i.  9;  La.  m.  87. 


2.  A  postdiluvian  patriareh,  introduced  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  in  Lu.  iiL  86,  as  the  son  of  Aiphaxad  and 
father  of  Sala.  The  name  occurs  in  the  Septuagint 
version  of  6e.  x.  22  after  Aram ;  and  in  ver.  24  with 
the  addition,  "  and  Aiphaxad  begat  Cainan,  and  Cainan 
begat  Sala;"  while  chap.  xi.  12,  18  aasigiis  to  him  a 
generation  of  130  years.  Of  all  this  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  biblical 
critics.  The  matter  may  be  of  little  importance  in  it- 
self;  but  it  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  questions 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  from  its  connection  with  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  that  it  de- 
mands special  examination.  Dismissing  the  various 
attempts  at  recondling,  in  this  instance,  the  Original 
with  the  LXX.,  as  inci^ble  of  leading  to  any  satisfiko- 
toiy  result,  the  only  alternative  is,  either  the  corruption 
of  our  present  Hebrew  text  in  these  genealogical  pas- 
sages, or  the  incorrectness  of  the  Septuagint,  whence 
in  that  case  it  must  have  been  taken  by  Luke,  or  a 
transcriber  of  his  gospel. 

The  latter  alternative  is  supported  by  the  following 
evidence :  first,  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  not  corro- 
borated by  any  independent  well-authenticated  testi- 
mony apart  from  Luke  iii.  36.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  the 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  other  ancient  versions, 
contain  no  trace  of  this  second  Cainan.  No  mention  is 
made  of  him  by  Philo  or  Josephus :  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, not  only  omits  him  in  his  list  of  the  patriardu 
after  the  flood,  but  by  implication  in  the  testimonies  he 
deduces  from  Berosus  (Antiq.  L  r.  sect.  2),  and  others  who 
make  Abraham  to  be  the  tenth  from  Noah.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  such  of  the  fathers  as  i(dverted  to  this 
matter ;  as  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Origen, 
the  latter,  on  the  testimony  of  Procopius  of  Graza^  mark- 
ing the  passage  with  an  obelisk  (t)  in  his  copy  of  the 
LXX.  to  denote  its  spuriousness.  Eusebius  also  and 
Jerome  omitted  the  second  Cainan.  Iienaeus  (Cootn 
Hnreeea,  L  UL  33)  reckons  seventy- two  generations  ^m 
Adam  to  Christ ;  whereas,  including  Cainan,  the  num- 
ber would  have  been  seventy-three. 

Secondly  f  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint  itself  is 
not  uniform  and  consistent.  It  is  true  all  the  MSS. 
contain  the  important  addition  in  Ge.  xi.  12,  differing, 
however,  greatiy  as  to  the  years  asrigned  to  his  genera- 
tion (see  Landsehrelber,  Qnellen  sa  Text  der  LXX.  Bielefeld,  185«, 
p.s),  but  three  MSS.  in  Holmes's  collation  omit  the 
name  in  Ge.  x.  22,  24.  But  of  more  importance  is  the 
fact,  that  it  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  genealogical 
table  in  1  Ch.  i.  24. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  is  Lu.  iii. 
36;  but  even  here  the  Codex  Bezce,  one  of  the  oldtet 
MSS.  known,  omits  the  name ;  and  according  to  Sca- 
liger  (Pioles.  adChronloon  Busebii,  Leyd.  leoe),  other  ancient 
MSS.  likewise  omitted  it.  Another  aigument  relied  on 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Septuagint,  is  the  testimony  of 
Demetrius,  said  by  Hales  to  be  a  heathen  chronologer 
of  Alexandria  (b.o.  220),  who  made  the  period  from  the 
creation  to  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  the  same 
as  that  given  in  the  Septuagint;  thus  including  the 
generation  of  Caiuan.  Admitting,  however,  that  De- 
metrius followed  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
this  only  proves  that,  at  that  early  period,  it  contained 
the  present  reading,  but  it  decides  nothing  as  to  the 
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state  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Objection  ia  also  taken  to 
the  view  given  above  of  the  evidence  of  Berosna,  Ire- 
n»uB,  and  others,  who  reckon  np  the  number  of  gene- 
rationfly  and  their  testimony  ia  dedared,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  to  be  favourable  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  It  musty  indeed,  be  admitted  that  such  state- 
ments are  ambiguous,  and  may  be  differently  viewed 
according  as  the  first  member  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
duded  in  the  series ;  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  attach 
no  weight  to  them.  Irrespective,  however,  of  such 
aigomentSy  so  strongly  does  the  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  Hebrew  text  preponderate,  that  even  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  as  Hales, 
for  ezan^>le  (New  Analy.  orchron.  1.  p.  S89),  feel  in  this  in- 
stance constrained  to  abandon  their  guide.  Of  coarse 
the  reading  in  Luke  iii.  36  has  no  higher  authority  than 
the  source  whence  it  was  taken ;  and  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  addition  of  some 
transcriber,  first,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  marginal 
note,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  text.  (See  Usher,  De 
CaJna&A  Axphaxadi  Ffllo^Crifcid  Saerl«  yoI.  tI.  ;  Baillie,  Opus  Hlstor. 
0i  Chronologieam,  Anut.  1663,  p.  W-3o).  [d.  M.] 

CALAH  [old  agelf  one  of  four  cities  in  Assyria 
founded  by  Nimrod  as  a  new  centre  of  his  extended 
empire,  which  at  first  embraced  only  Shinar ;  for  so  the 
somewhat  amlnguous  statement  in  Ge.  x.  10,  11  (see 
marg,  b.  v.),  is  understood  by  the  most  eminent  modem 
Hebraists,  as  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  Delitzsch.  All  that 
is  stated  regarding  the  situation  of  Oalah  is,  that  the 
city  Besen,  described  as  "a  great  city*'  (oe.z.  12),  lay 
between  it  and  Nineveh.  It  was  held  by  Bodiart  and 
others,  that  the  name  was  preserved  in  that  of  an  Assy- 
nan  province  called  by  Strabo  Calachen^,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Lycus  and  the  Tigris ;  but  this  is  imcer- 
tain.  The  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Nimroud,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  Calah  lay 
on  the  east  of  the  Tigris  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
SM.)  Rawlinson  would  identify  it  with  the  present  Nim- 
roud, ^t  lAyard  objects  that  this  site  is  too  near  to 
Nineveh  to  admit  the  dty  Beseit  between  it  and  Calah 
(Ibid.  p.  e».)  Dr.  LobdeU  finds  it  at  Eala  Sherghat,  which 
he  takes  to  be  the  Caenae  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  11. 4,  sect  28), 
four  days  south  of  Mosul  (Biblloth.  Sacra,  April,  1867,  p.  238), 
but  this  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  and  so  cannot  be 
Calah,  if  the  reading  of  the  monuments  is  correct.  The 
name  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Bible,  unless  as  main- 
tained by  Bochart  (Fhaieg.lT.22),  Gesenius  (Theaaur.  p.  688), 
and  others,  it  be  the  same  as  Halah,  2Ei.  xtU.  g^  xtIII.  9-11, 
whither  Shahnanezer  carried  the  Israelites  captive. 

[D.M.] 

CALAMUS.    See  Cane. 

CAIiEB  [doff],  the  name  of  a  person,  who  occupies  a 
distinguished  and  honourable  place  in  early  Israelitish 
history — the  only  one,  except  Joshua,  of  those  who  left 
the  land  of  Egypt  that  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
land  of  Canaan.  In  the  books  of  Moses  he  is  desig- 
nated the  son  of  Jephunneh,  Nu.  xiU.  6;  xlr.  6, 24,  but  of 
Jephunneh  himself  there  is  no  further  notice.  And  it 
would  appear,  by  comparing  other  notices  concerning 
Caleb,  that  Jephunneh  was  not  of  the  seed  of  Israel  at 
all,  and  that  this  family,  which  rose  to  so  honourable  a 
place  among  the  covenant- people,  belonged  by  descent 
to  a  foreign  race.  For  in  Jos.  xiv.  14,  Caleb  is  called 
''Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kertezite"  a  native 
of  that  tribe ;  and  in  ch.  xv.  13,  after  describing  the 
boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Judah,  it  is  said  of  CsJeb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  that  Joshua  "  gave  him  a  part 


among  the  children  of  Judah,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  to  Joshua,  the  city  of  Arba,  the 
father  of  Anak,  which  is  Hebron."  This  dearly  be- 
speaks a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Caleb ;  for  if  he  had 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  his  inheritance 
in  that  tribe  must  have  fallen  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  there  should  have  been  no  need  for  any 
special  commandment  from  the  Lord  upon  the  subject. 
But  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  by  birth  a 
stranger,  an  Israelite  only  by  adoption,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  reason  of  such  an  explidt  direction; 
and  the  mention  of  the  Kenezite  in  the  preceding 
chapter  in  connection  with  the  ancestral  origin  of  the 
family  explains  the  peculiarity.  Then,  when  we  turn 
to  the  genealogical  table  in  1  Ch.  ii.  18-20,  where  we 
doubtless  have  the  public  and  strictly  Israelitish  form 
of  the  matter,  the  paternity  of  Caleb  is  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  family  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  which 
he  came  to  be  associated;  he  is  there  called  "Caleb 
the  son  of  Hezron ; "  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  Caleb  there  mentioned  is  the  same  that  is  so 
favourably  known  in  earlier  history,  notwithstanding 
that  in  1  Ch.  iv.  15  he  is  again  mentioned  as  "  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,"  and  as  the  father  of  a  different 
ofispring  from  what  had  been  previously  given.  The 
different  sons  are,  in  all  probability,  the  sons  by  dif- 
ferent wives,  having  their  lots  in  different  localities, 
determined  by  the  family  and  place  of  their  respective 
mothers  or  wives ;  for  in  ch.  ii.  42,  we  have  still  another 
list  of  the  offspring  of  undoubtedly  the  same  Caleb  that 
is  mentioned  in  ver.  18-20;  whence  it  is  likely  that 
the  three  names  indicate  but  one  person,  only  viewed 
as  the  head,  through  several  wives,  of  so  many  distinct 
families  in  Israel.  Apart  from  this,  however,  and 
looking  simply  to  the  original  notices  in  the  Pentateuch, 
there  seems  good  ground  for  oonduding  that  Caleb  was 
not  by  birth  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  but  that  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  bond  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel,  and 
by  marriage  allying  himself  to  particular  families  within 
its  pale,  he  attained  to  a  place  of  power  and  influence 
among  them,  and  in  steadfastness  to  the  faith  of  6od*s 
covenant  rose  high  above  most  of  those  who  were  in 
the  strictest  sense  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  Hebrews  of 
the  Hebrews." 

CALF- WORSHIP,  a  form  of  false  worship  to  which 
the  andent  Israelites  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly 
prone.  The  first  species  of  idolatry  into  which  they 
fell  after  their  deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  was 
that  of  the  golden  calf,  formed  out  of  the  ear-rings  of 
the  people,  Ex.zxxii.2.  And  when,  again,  at  a  later 
period,  not  the  worship  strictly  speaking  of  false  gods, 
but  the  false  or  corrupt  worship  of  the  true  God,  was 
introduced  by  Jeroboam,  it  took  precisdy  the  same 
type  of  the  adoration  of  golden  calves  set  up  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people,  one  at  Bethel  in  the  south, 
and  another  at  Dan  in  the  north,  iKi.xii.28.  Nor  is  it 
unimportant  to  notice,  that  the  author  of  this  idolatrous 
innovation,  though  a  native  Israelite,  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  a  resident  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  having 
fled  thither  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Solomon,  and  only 
returned  when  he  heard  of  Solomon*s  death,  ch.xi.40. 
This  spedes  of  worship  having  thus  originally  appeared 
when  the  entire  people  were  fresh  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  having,  on  its  second  and  more  formal 
introduction,  been  set  up  by  a  man  who  had  some 
time  previously  dwelt  as  a  sojourner  in  the  same  land, 
seems  plainly  to  point  to  Egypt  as  the  source  of  the 
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ooiTuption.  Not  only  might  this  be  inferred  from  the 
passages  referred  to,  but  it  is  expressly  affinned  by 
Stephen,  in  Ac.  vii.  39,  40 — "  Whom  our  fathers  would 
not  obey,  but  thrust  him  from  them,  and  in  their  hearts 
turned  back  again  into  Egypt,  saying  unto  Aaron, 
Make  us  gods  to  go  before  us^'*  kc.  And  Philo  gives 
the  same  account  of  the  matter  (De  vita  Moaii,  JU.  p.  en) — 
"Foi^tfulof  the  homage  due  to  the  Supreme,  they 
became  zealots  in  the  fabVication  of  Egyptian  idols ;  and 
having  constructed  a  golden  bull,  an  imitation  of  the 
animal  that  was  esteemed  most  sacred  in  that  country, 
they  presented  unhallowed  sacrifioes."  Indeed,  the 
nature  of  the  worship  itself  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  quarter  whence  it  was  derived ;  for  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Egyptian  idolatry  was  the  tendency  it 
displayed  to  worship  the  deities  under  the  symbolical 
representation  of  animal  forms.  In  other  countries  it 
was  the  human  form — ^predominantly,  at  least,  though 
in  a  few  peculiar  cases  this  was  combined  with  one  of 
the  inferior  creation — ^under  which  the  heathen  mind 
imaged  to  itself  the  divine ;  and  accordingly  the  Baal 
and  Ashtoreth  worship  which,  in  various  shapes  and 
modifications,  flowed  in  upon  Israel  from  the  lands  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Canaan,  always  asso- 
ciated itself  with  the  fabrication  of  images  in  the  like- 
ness of  men  or  women.  In  Egypt  it  was  otherwise. 
There  certain  live  animals  were  kept  in  some  of  tiie 
temples,  and  held  in  especial  veneration — above  all,  the 
bull  Apis,  which,  in  the  temple  of  Memphis,  was  treated 
with  the  most  sacred  regard.  But  while  such  living 
animal  forms  were  preserved  in  some  of  the  temples, 
the  representeUionB  of  these  animals,  as  stated  by 
Jablonski  (Fan.  Prol.  p.  86),  "  were  exhibited  in  most  of 
the  other  temples  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt^  and 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  their  ruins."  In  like  manner 
Strabo  says  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  ''They  have  no 
carved  work,  at  least  not  of  any  human  likeness,  but 
of  some  kind  of  irrational  creature"  (xrii.  806) .  So  strong 
was  the  bent  of  the  Egyptian  mind  in  this  direction, 
that  when  king  Myoerinus,  as  related  by  Herodotus 
(IL 129),  devised  religious  honours  for  Ins  daughter,  in- 
stead of  erecting  for  her  a  statue  of  costly  materials  or 
beautiful  proportions,  he  is  reported  to  have  made  a 
hollow  wooden  cow,  which  he  gilded,  and  in  that  de- 
posited her  corpse.  Whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  story  or  not,  the  account  shows  how  the  idea  of 
deification  in  that  country  naturally  shaped  itself. 
The  gilded  cow  was  undoubtedly  conceived  of  as  a 
female  deity  (with  which,  if  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus 
was  deposited  within  it,  she  must  have  been  supposed 
to  be  in  some  sort  identified),  and  every  day,  as  Hero- 
dotus testifies,  aromatics  of  all  sorts  were  burned  before 
it,  and  a  lamp  kept  perpetually  lighted  in  the  apart- 
ment (aee  fyirther  Bochart,  Hieros.  ii.  ch.  63^  aad  Hengatenbens, 
Pent  1.  DiBg.  l). 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  whence 
the  Israelitesy  either  in  the  earlier  or  the  later  periods 
of  their  history,  derived  the  bovine  form  of  their  idola- 
trous worship.  By  the  adoption  of  such  a  form,  they 
gave  proof  of  turning  back  in  their  hearts  toward 
Egypt.  The  choosing  of  any  symbolical  form  was 
wrong,  because  it  is  fitted  to  dishonour  and  falsify, 
rather  than  represent  the  Godhead ;  and  such  especially 
must  have  been  the  case,  when  the  form  was  that  of  an 
irrational  animal.  From  the  use  of  cattle  in  husbandry, 
the  bovine  form  was  probably  in  Egypt  raised  to  this 
dignity  beyond  any  others,  because,  being  pre-eminently 


an  agricultural  country,  that  form  might  be  supposed 
the  most  perfect  natunl  symbol  of  the  productive  and 
genial  powers  of  deity.  And  as  Canaan  bore  in  that 
respect  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Egypt^  it  would 
doubtless  be  maintained  by  Jeroboam  and  his  abettors^ 
that  the  figures  he  set  up  were  an  innocent  and  appro- 
priate symbolizing  of  the  true  God.  They  had  also  the 
example  of  Aaron  to  appeal  to,  and  of  this  they  evidently 
took  advantage,  as  they  are  reported  to  have  invited  the 
people  to  worship  in  the  very  words  originally  used  in  the 
wilderness,  "These  be  thy  gods  (thy  Elohim),  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  i  Ki. 
zlL  28;  Ex.  xxxli.  4.  We  Can  easily  conceive,  too,  that  plaus- 
ible arguments  might  not  be  wanting  to  justify  then  what 
had  been  condemned  in  the  wilderness ;  espedally,  how 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  people  had  now  been  so  long 
removed  from  Egypt,  that  they  might  with  safety  em- 
ploy some  of  the  forms,  without  associating  with  them 
the  gross  and  debasing  notions  of  the  Egyptians — ^that 
they  might  with  advantage  make  use  of  a  symbol  of 
God,  without  sinking  the  spiritual  in  the  materiaL 
Such  plausible  sophisms  as  these  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  employed  to  reconcile  the  covenant-people  to  the 
calf-worship  reconunended  to  their  observance.  But 
the  prophets  treated  them  as  flimsy  pretexts.  They 
stigmatized  the  golden  calves  as  strange  gods,  and  the 
worship  of  them  as  spiritual  whoredom,  i  KL  sir.  9;  Ho. 

W.  14,  Ac 

Why  that  which  in  Egypt  assumed  the  form  of  a  bull 
or  a  cow  worship — worship  under  the  symbol  of  the  full- 
grown  bovine  form— should  in  Israel  have  be«i  repre- 
sented as  that  of  a  calf,  caimot  be  determined  with  pei^ 
feet  certainty.  It  probably  arose  in  part  from  the  com- 
paratively small  size  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
furniture  of  the  tabemade,  was  given  to  the  images; 
and,  indeed,  in  Egypt  itself,  many  of  the  sacred  shrines 
which  contained  representations  of  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship were  evidently,  as  appears  from  the  pictures  of 
them  that  have  survived,  of  a  diminutive  size.  But  the 
stronger  reason,  in  all|>robability,  is,  that,  as  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  inspired  men  that  the  accounts  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  so  they  have  in  this  sought  to  give 
an  aspect  of  puerility  and  insignificance  to  the  corrup- 
tion ;  they  would  present  the  contrast  between  what 
was  and  should  have  been  in  the  most  striking  form. 
Men  having  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Jehovah,  and 
yet  bowing  down  to  a  senseless  calf/  There  is,  tbere- 
fore,  a  kind  of  ironical  turn  in  such  expressions  as, 
"Thy  calf,  O  Samaria!"  "Let  them  kiss  the  calves!" 
as  if  degrading  ignorance  and  brutality  had  therein 
reached  their  climax ! 

The  calf  or  bovine  form  of  worship  in  Egypt  was  of 
a  bacchanalian  character,  being  accompanied  with 
boisterous  demonstrations  of  feasting  and  reveby. 
Speaking  of  the  feast  of  Apis,  Herodotus  says,  that 
"  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  straightway  all  the  Egyptians 
arrayed  themselves  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  fell  to 
feasting  and  jollity  "  (lii.  2r) .  Indeed  this  seems  to  have 
been  characteristic  of  Egyptian  worship  generally;  for, 
at  the  great  annual  feast  at  Bubastis,  orBi-Pasht,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Pasht,  the  Egyptian  Diana»  who 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  human  figure  vith 
the  head  of  a  lioness  or  a  cat,  there  were  also  baccha- 
nalian processions,  in  the  course  of  which  women  pUyed 
on  the  castanets,  and  men  on  the  flute,  while  others 
clapped  their  hands ;  and  more  grape-wine  is  said  to 
have  been  consumed  at  the  festival  than  during  all  the 
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rB8t  of  the  year  (Her.  U.  6o).  ProcesBiona  fonned  a  very 
prominent  part  aS.  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  remarked  by  Drumann,  a  German 
writer,  and  fully  establiahed  by  Creuzer,  in  his  Symbo- 
lik,  voL  i. — "  The  processions  were  Uke  orgies,  in  which 
even  the  women  appeared,  amidst  indecent  songs  and 
dances,  noisy  music,  and  bacchanalian  feasts ;  that  there 
were  also  mummeries,  in  which  they  painted  their  faces, 
and  struck  or  ridiculed  the  bystanders."  We  can  thus 
easily  understand  how,  on  setting  up  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  in  the  wilderness,  it  shoidd  have  been  said 
of  the  people,  that "  they  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play,*'  and  that  Moses,  on  approaching,  heard 
the  noise  of  persons  singmg  and  dancing,  Ex.  xzxU.  a,  ir-io. 
They  were,  in  fact,  celebrating  the  orgies  of  an  Egyp- 
tian festival,  although  it  was  professedly  in  honour  of 
Jehovah  that  the  worship  was  performed ;  so  readily  did 
the  heathenish  in  form  degenerate  into  the  heathenish 
in  prttctice.  In  later  times  also,  the  same  tendency 
soon  discovered  itself,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that 
would  naturally  be  taken  by  Jeroboam  and  his  party  to 
prevent  it;  for,  in  adopting  the  symbol  of  the  calf, 
they  corrupted  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant  at  its 
centre,  and  altogether  obscured  the  essential  glory  of 
the  divine  character.  Even  if  the  worshippers  looked 
through  the  symbol  to  the  Being  it  represented,  it  could 
tell  them  of  nothing  but  of  his  natural  attributes— his 
productive  power  in  the  sphere  of  physical  life ;  leaving 
entirely  in  the  shade  the  moral  elements  which  pecu- 
liarly dlBtinguish  the  God  of  the  Bible.  When  once 
Jehovah  was  contemplated  simply  as  the  author  of  na- 
ture, the  door  was  open  for  heathenism  of  eveiy  form, 
which  is  but  the  varied  deification  of  nature.  And  so 
it  happened  in  Israel ;  the  worship  of  Jeroboam's  calves 
was  found  to  draw  after  it,  as  an  inseparable  result, 
all  sorts  of  will- worship  and  idolatry. 

We  simply  add,  in  regard  to  the  historical  ground  of 
the  Israelitish  calf- worship,  that^  while  Apis  was  the 


C149. 1       Mneris  or  Mne.— Description  de  I'Egypt. 

highest  object  of  this  kind  of  worship  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, there  was,  at  least  in  later  Egyptian  history, 
another  had  in  great  reverence.  Plutux^h  says  (De  la. 
p.  33),'  "  Mnevis,  the  sacred  ox  of  Heliopolis,  was 
honoured  by  the  Egyptians  with  a  reverence  next  to 
the  Apis,  whose  sire  some  have  pretended  him  to  be." 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  states  that  "the  bull  of  Heliopolis 


appears  to  h%ve  been  called  in  the  hieroglyphic  legends, 
Mne.  It  had  a  globe  and  feathers  on  its  head ;  but 
though  on  the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  as  Apis, 
beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  city"  (vol.  y.  p.  197).  He 
adds,  however,  that  **  it  was  from  this,  and  not  from 
Apis,  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  their  notions  of  the 
golden  calf ;  and  the  ofierings,  dancing,  and  rejoicings 
practised  on  the  occasion,  were  doubtless  in  imitation 
of  a  ceremony  they  had  witnessed  in  honour  of  Mnevis, 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt."  This  proceeds,  of 
course,  on  the  supposition  that  the  worship  of  Mnevis 
had  been  established  prior  to  the  exodus — ^which,  how- 
ever, is  doubted  by  some  of  the  learned,  in  particular 
by  Hengstenberg,  in  the  portion  of  his  work  on  the 
Pentateuch  above  referred  to.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  practical  moment ;  as  it  is  understood  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  two  bulls  was  perfectly  similar  in  kind ;  and 
the  reason  of  supposing  Mnevis  rather  than  Apis  to 
have  been  more  immediately  in  view  at  the  erection  of 
the  golden  calf,  arises  simply  from  the  greater  proxi- 
mity of  the  seat  of  his  worship  to  the  settlements  of 
Israel  in  Egypt. 

CAL'NlfH,  OB  CA'LNO,  one  of  the  cities  which  con- 
stituted Nimrod's  first  seat  of  empire — "  the  beginning 
of  lus  kingdom,"  Ge.  x.  10.  It  was  situated  ''  in  the  land 
of  Shinar,"  the  Scripture  designation  of  Babylonia 
proper,  or  the  southern  plain  which  reaches  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Oe.  xi.  2 ;  Da.  1.  2 ;  oomp.  with  Je.  xxriiL  3.  In 
Isaiah  xi.  11,  Shinar  is  distinguished  from  Asshur 
(Assyria),  which  formed  its  northern  boundary.  The 
older  writers,  following  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  Jonathan,  and  the  fathers  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
and  relying  also  on  the  fact  that  Pliny  (ri.  so)  states  that 
Ctesiphon  was  in  Chalonitis,  identified  Calneh  with  Ctesi- 
phon,  a  city  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite 
to  Seleucia  (Josepbus,  Antiq.  xviii.  0,  sect,  o) ;  but  this  does 
not  correspond  to  its  designation  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
or  in  the  plain  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
and  probably  near  the  former.  Rawlinson  has  suggested 
that  its  site  is  to  be  looked  for  at  NifFer,  where  there 
are  extensive  ruins,  a  view  adopted  by  Loftus  (Researches 
in  Chaldea  and  Sosiaoa,  Lond.  1867,  p.  lOo).  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  this  supposition,  but  it  waits  confirma- 
tion. The  name,  though  with  a  slight  difference  in  the 
Masoretic  punctuation,  occurs  in  Amos  vi.  2,  and  pro- 
bably the  same  place  is  meant  by  Calno,  Is.  x.  0,  for  it  is 
mentioned  along  with  Hamath,  as  in  Amos  vi.  2.  The 
reference  in  Amos  is  to  some  calamity  which  had  over- 
taken this  city,  and  to  its  then  prostrate  state,  serving 
as  a  warning  to  Israel.  This  was  probably  its  subju- 
gation by  the  Assyrians  (Baur,  Der  Prophet  Amos,  Oiessen, 
1847,  p.  3S4),  as  intimated  in  the  boastful  language 
ascribed  to  their  monarch.  Is. x.  9,  "Is  not  Calno  as 
Carchemish?  is  not  Hamath  as  Arpad  ?  is  not  Sa- 
maria as  Damascus?" — ^the  meaning  of  which  evidently 
is,  that  none  of  the  cities  against  which  he  had  directed 
his  arms  had  been  able  to  resist  him ;  one  and  all  fell 
before  his  indomitable  might.  [D.  M.] 

CALVARY,  the  name  given  to  the  spot  where  our 
Lord  was  crucified.  It  is  properly  the  Latin  name  of 
the  place,  the  Vulgate  translating  Calvaria;  but  the 
original  or  Hebrew  designation  was  Golgotha,  and  the 
Greek  synonym  ^ven  in  the  Grospels  is  Kpa»iow.  The 
import  of  eadi  alike  is  skull;  Christ  was  crucified  on  a 
place,  which  had  its  name  from  a  skull,  doubtless  be- 
cause it  was  a  place  for  executions,  and  had  already 
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received  an  iufamouB  character  from  its  oopnection  with 
the  heads  of  dead  men.  For  the  place  itself,  see  imder 
JsRUSALEM  and  its  environs. 

CAMEL,  a  well-known  rmninant  quadruped,  whose 
native  regions  are  Central  and  Western  Asia.  "  The 
problem  being  proposed  to  construct  an  animated 
machine  that  should  be 
best  calculated  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  animal, 
where  could  we  find  a 
better  solution  of  it  than 
in  the  construction  of  the 
camel?  The  pads  or  sole- 
cushions  of  the  spreading 
feet  are  divided  into  two 
toes  without  being  exter- 
nally s^Mirated,  which 
buoy  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole  bulk  with  their  expan- 
sive elasticity  from  sinking  in  the  sand,  on  which 
it  advances  with  silent  step;  the  nostrils  so  formed 
that  the  animal  can  dose  them  at  will  to  exclude  the 
drift  sand  of  the  parching  simoom ;  the  powerful  upper 
incisor  teeth  for  assisting  in  the  division  of  the  tough 
prickly  shrubs  and  dry  stunted  herbage  of  the  desert ; 
and,  above  all,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  assemblage 
of  water-tanks — bear  ample  testimony  to  the  care  mani- 
fested in  the  structure  of  this  extraordinaiy  quadruped  " 


[150.J    Sole  of  a  Camel's  foot 

The  fleshy  ctuhlon  or  pad.  a,  lifted 

op  to  show  conatraction. 


(Pennj  Cyokypedia).  It  is  true  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
last  mentioned  has  been  discredited  by  Burckhardt  and 
others ;  but  the  positive  testimony  of  Bruce  (iv.  cos)  and 
other  travellers  has  been  confirmed  by  the  anatomical 
dissections  of  Sir  Eveiitfd  Home. 

The  scriptural  allusions  must  all  be  considered  as  re- 
ferring to  the  same  spedes,  that  with  a  single  hump, 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  Arabian  camel  {Camelut 
dramedarius).  Not¥rithstanding  this  scientific  appella- 
tion, the  term  dromedary  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  a 
distinction  of  species,  but  of  breed.  The  word  is  of 
Greek  origin,  £rom  d/M/xdr,  a  runner  (dp^/uo),  to  run),  and 
indicates  merely  a  svnft  breed,  bearing  about  the  same 
relation  to  ''camel,"  as  our  word  "racer"  does  to 
''horse."  Every  dromedary  is  a  camel,  but  every 
camel  is  not  a  dromedary. 

There  is  another  species,  the  Bactrian  camel  (C.  hoc- 
trianui),  distinguished  by  having  two  humps  on  the 
back ;  but  the  native  regions  of  this  kind  are  the  8tq>pe8 
of  Tartary  and  Central  Asia.  This  species  is  bred  in 
the  north  of  Turkey,  but  in  Syria  and  Palestine  is 
scarcely  known. 

The  unsightly  excrescence  on  the  back,  known  as  the 
hump,  is  another  express  provision  to  adapt  the  animal 
for  its  geographical  position.  It  is  a  fatty  secretion, 
stored  up  under  favourable  circumstances  as  a  reservoir 
of  nutriment  against  scarcity ;  being  absorbed  into  the 
eystem  when  the  animal  is  pinched  for  food,  a  casualty 


1,  From  lAborde'i  Syria. 


[151.]       Group  of  Camels. 
2,  Camels  and  driTcr  resting— Land  of  aoahen,  Egypt— Prissls'  Oriental  AUmm. 


8,  Bactrian  or  two-hxmipad  cameL 


that  is  continually  occurring  in  the  long  caravan 
marches  across  barren  deserts.  The  Arabs  say  that 
"  the  camel  feeds  on  its  own  hump ;''  and  hence,  on 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  they  are  solicitous  about  the 
condition  of  these  excrescences;  since,  if  they  are 
plump,  the  animals  can  bear  long-continued  fatigue  and 
short  commons  with  impunity. 

All  these  peculiarities  pre-eminently  adapt  the  camel 
for  the  desert :  no  other  animal  would  replace  it.  From 
very  eariy  times  it  has  been  the  great  medium  of  com- 
merce across  the  desert.  It  was  to  a  caravan  of  "Ish- 
maelites  with  their  camels  bearing  spiceiy,  and  balm, 
and  myrrh,"  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  wicked 
brethren.  And  at  a  still  more  remote  era,  the  pastoral 
wealth  of  Job  included,  before  his  calamity,  three  thou- 
sand camels,  and  afterwards  six  thousand ;  an  enormous 
stock,  probably  unapproached  in  modem  times.     Aris- 


totle, however,  mentions  Arabians  who  possessed  the 
first-named  number. 

From  the  context  of  Gen.  xii.  16,  it  seems  implied 
that  the  animal  wealth  enumerated  as  possessed  by 
Abram  in  Egypt,  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Pharaoh, 
as  an  amende  for  the  abduction  of  Sarai :  it  is  strange^ 
therefore,  that  the  camel  nowhere  occurs,  we  believe, 
in  the  multitudinous  representations  of  Egyptian  man- 
ners depicted  in  the  tombs ;  though  these  include  many 
pictures  of  agricultural  occupations,  of  cattle,  and  other 
animals,  wild  and  tame. 

In  the  present  made  by  Jacob  to  Esau,  0«.  xxxii.  u, 
thirty  milch  camels  were  included,  which  indicates  the 
use  of  camels'  milk.  At  present  it  is  much  used  by  the 
Arabs;  "it is  the  milk  for  drink;  that  of  the  goats 
and  sheep  being  generally  made  into  butter.  Even  the 
young  horse- odts,  after  being  weaned,  are  fed  exdu- 
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fliTely  on  camelfl^  milk  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
in  some  tribes  the  adult  horses  partake  of  it  largely. 
Flour  made  into  a  paste  with  sour  camels*  milk  is  a 
standing  dish  among  the  Bedouins.  Rice  or  flour, 
boiled  with  sweet  camels'  milk,  is  another"  (Kitto,  Hist, 
of  FaIe«tin^  il.  390). 

The  swiftness  of  the  dromedary,  or  running  camel,  is 
alluded  to  several  times  in  Scripture.  It  is  named 
"laa*  hecher,  gg-j,  rammach,  and  ^^pn,  reckak;  this  last 

agreeing  with  rtchea,  which  Col.  H.  Smith  gives  as  one 
of  the  modem  Arabic  names  of  the  swift  cameL  The 
^enn  D^nAVnK}   achwkto'dnim,  Es.  tIU.  lo,  i4,  appears 

to  be  the  Hebrew  plural  form  of  a  Persian  word 
having  the  same  meaning. 

Purchas  (ri.  i,iiect.9)  speaks  of  a  sort  of  dromedary 
called  r€Lguahil,  which  are  accustomed  to  perform  jour- 
neys of  nine  himdred  miles  in  eight  days  at  furUiest. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  authorities.  Lyon  says 
that  the  makerry  (el  heirie)  of  the  North  African  Arabs 
will  continue  at  a  long  trot  of  nine  miles  an  hour  for 
many  hours  together.  The  ''  sabayee,"  said  to  be  the 
Oeetest  breed  of  running  camel,  will,  it  is  asserted, 
perform  a  journey  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in 
five  days.  The  Arabs  thus  express  the  proverbial 
swiftness  of  the  heirie :  "  When  thou  shalt  meet  el 
heirUj  and  say  to  the  rider  '  Salem  aleik ! '  (Peace  be 
to  you !),  ere  he  shall  have  answered  thee  '  Aleik  sa- 
lem ! '  he  will  be  afar  off,  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  for 
his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind.*'  On  such  steeds  was 
the  Persian  monarch's  decree  whirled  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  his  vast  empire,  that  authorized  the  Jews  to 
withstand  the  murderous  intentions  of  the  cruel  Haman, 
Em.  Tiii.  14. 

The  camel  was  included,  Le.  xl.  4,  among  the  beasts 
which  were  interdicted  from  food  and  sacrifice  as  cere- 
monially unclean.  (See  Clean  Beabts.)  Though  a 
ruminant,  it  is  an  aberrant  form,  deviating  from  the 
typical  character  of  its  order  in  the  form  of  its  foot. 
<'  Listead  of  having  short  and  abruptly  truncated  toes, 
completely  enveloped  in  large  hoofs,  flattened  internally, 
and  forming  the  sole  basis  on  which  the  animal  rests  in 
progression,  the  camels  have  their  toes  elongated  for- 
wards, and  terminating  in  small  homy  appendages,  sur- 
rounding the  last  phalanx  alone,  rounded  above,  and 
on  either  side,  and  somewhat  curved,  while  the  under 
surface  of  the  foo^  on  which  they  tread,  is  covered  only 
by  a  thickened  callous  skin"  (Oard.  andMonag.ofZool.  Soo. 
L  274).  In  its  dentition  also,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
particulars,  the  camel  approaches  the  Pachydermata. 

The  long  hair  of  the  camel,  which  is  somewhat  woolly 
in  texture,  becomes,  towards  the  dose  of  spring,  loose, 
and  is  easily  pulled  away  in  locks  from  the  skin.  This 
material  is  applied  by  the  modem  Arabs  to  various 
purposes,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  weaving  it 
into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  chiefly  used  for  tent- cover- 
ings. Garments  of  this  rough  and  sordid  material  were 
worn  by  the  Baptbt  in  his  severe  course  of  isolation  in 
the  wilderness.  Mat  ill.  4.  It  was  an  outward  mark  of  that 
deadness  to  carnal  enjoyment  and  mortification  which 
marked  John's  mission  as  God's  prophet  in  the  apostasy 
of  Israel — ^the  position  they  ought  to  have  taken,  if  they 
had  known  their  tme  condition  before  Jehovah.  In  this, 
too,  he  imitated  his  great  predecessor  and  type,  Elijah, 
2  KL  L  8,  in  a  time  of  similar  degeneracy  (aee  sUo  Zeo.  xilL  4). 

[p.  H.  o.] 


CAMPHIBK    In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  L 14;  iv.  is, 
occurs  the  word  nfib  {fcopker)^  evidently  denoting  some 

fragrant  plant.  Our  translators  have  rendered  it  camr 
phirCf  or  camphor ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
conjecture  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  correct,  and  that 
the  kopher  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  Kvrpos  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  well-known  heima  of  the  East. 

The  henna  of  the  Arabs  is  a  species  of  privet  (Lavh 
aania  inermU).  Throughout  the  summer,  in  the  gardens 


(152.]      Campiuie— Henna,  Lawmmia  inermiM. 

of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  it  yields  its  delicate  little  clus- 
ters of  blossom,  lilac-coloured.  On  account  of  their 
exquisite  perfume  they  are  highly  prized,  and  one  of  the 
street- cries  of  Cairo  is,  ''O  odours  of  paradise!  0 
flowers  of  the  henna!"  These  flowers  grow  in  light 
open  tufts,  and  are  compared  by  Mariti  to  "an  up- 
turned cluster  of  grapes ;"  and  when  we  remember  that 
they  are  still  worn  in  their  bosom  by  the  ladies  of  the 
East,  nothing  can  be  more  descriptive  of  a  heart  felt 
affection  than  the  language  of  the  Canticle : 

"  My  beloved  is  anto  me  m  a  oliuter  of  henna 
From  the  viueyards  (or  gardeua)  of  Eugedi." 

[J.H.] 

CA'NA,  a  town  in  Galilee,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Capernaum,  and  remarkable  chiefly  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle.  It  was  there  he 
turned  the  water  into  wine,  Jn.  ii.  i.  It  was  also  the  cil|y 
of  Nathanael ;  and  the  place  where  Jesus  was  applied  to 
by  the  courtier  or  nobleman  from  Capernaum  in  behalf 
of  his  dying  son,  and  with  a  word  effected  the  cure. 
We  have  no  further  notice  of  it  in  New  Testament  his- 
tory, and  it  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old.  A  long- 
established  tradition  has  identified  it  with  a  village  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Kefr  Kenna,  which  lies  about  four 
miles  north-east  from  Nazareth,  on  the  road  to  Tiberias, 
and  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  latter  place.  Dr.  Bobin- 
son,  however,  disputes  the  correctness  of  this  tradition, 
and  decides  in  favour  of  a  place  called  Kana-el- Jelil, 
somewhat  farther  oS,  and  in  a  more  northerly  direc- 
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tion.  "As  far,"  he  says,  **9S  the  prevalenoe  of  an 
ancient  name  among  the  common  people  is  any  evidence 
for  the  identity  of  an  ancient  site — and  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  strongest  of  all  testimony,  when,  as  here,  not  sub- 
ject to  extraneous  influences,  but  rather  in  opposition 
to  them  —so  far  is  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  northern  Kana-el- Jelil,  as  the  true  site  of  the  an- 
cient Cana  of  GaUlee.  The  name  is  identical,  and 
stands  the  same  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  while  the  form  Kef r  Kenna  can  only  be  twisted 
by  force  into  a  like  shape.  On  this  single  ground,  there- 
fore, we  should  be  authorized  to  reject  the  present 
monastic  position  of  Cana,  and  fix  the  site  at  Cana-el- 
Jelil ;  which  likewiBe  is  sufficiently  near  to  Nazareth 
to  accord  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  histoty." 

A  place  bearing  substantially  the  same  name,  but 
written  Kanah,  is  mentioned  in  Jos.  xix.  28,  situated 
within  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  apparently  not  far  from 
Sidon. 

CA'NA AN  [merchant].  Ho.  xU.  T.  where  it  is  used  in 
this  sense  of  degenerate  Israel :  "  Canaan  I  (mierchant) 
the  balances  of  deceit  are  in  his  hand."  The  word  is 
found  also  in  other  passages  in  the  sense  of  merchant^ 
Is.  zxiii.  8;  Eze.  xfU.  4,  Ac.;  but  this  possibly,  as  is  held  by 
some,  may  be  a  secondary  meaning,  flowing  from  its 
use  as  a  proper  name.  As  a  proper  name,  it  occurs 
first  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham — and,  as  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe,  the  youngest  son.  For  he  is 
mentioned  last  in  the  genealogy  of  Ham's  family, 
0«.  X.  6;  and,  when  there  was  no  special  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  order  of  nature  (such  as  arose  from  the 
mention  of  the  chosen  line),  the  names  would  naturally 
hold  the  place  in  the  genealogical  table  which  belonged 
to  ihem  as  children  in  the  family.  Canaan,  however, 
though  seemingly  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  is  brought 
into  singular  prominence  in  connection  with  his  father's 
unbecoming  behaviour  toward  Noah,  and  represented 
as  somehow  bound  up  with  the  father  in  respect  to  the 
guilt  and  the  punishment.  It  is  said  that  '*  Ham,  the 
father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and 
told  his  two  brethren  without."  And  when  Noah  re- 
covered himself,  and  pronounced  the  remarkable  pro- 
phecy that  indicated  the  general  destiny  of  his  offispring, 
not  only  is  Canaan  individually  mentioned,  but  in  the 
mention  of  him  the  father  appears  to  be  forgotten,  and 
three  successive  times  is  his  name  uttered  with  a  curse. 
"  And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God 
shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant,"  G«.  ix.  22-97. 
To  account  for  this  very  striking  peculiarity,  various 
conjectures  have  been  made — such  as  suggesting  an 
alteration  in  the  text,  reading.  Cursed  be  Ham,  the 
father  of  Canaan — ^for  whidi  there  is  no  authority ;  and 
supposing  that  Canaan  may  have  actively  participated 
in  his  father's  guilt  on  the  occasion,  which  also  is  with- 
out any  countenance  from  the  narrative,  and,  even  if 
warranted,  would  not  sufficiently  explain  the  singular 
prominence  given  to  the  name  of  Canaan.  The  most 
natural  explanation  is  that  which  proceeds  on  the 
ground  of  a  correspondenoe  between  the  relation  of 
Ham  to  Noah  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Canaan  to  Ham 
on  the  other.  Ham,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah,  had 
acted  with  indecent  levity  toward  his  father,  becoming 
a  shame  and  reproach  to  him  in  his  old  age ;  and  so,  in 
the  retributive  providence  of  God,  Ham  should  be 


punished  in  hU  youngest  son ;  indecent  levity  in  that 
branch  of  his  family,  growing  into  shameful  profligacy 
and  insufferable  abominations,  should  contaminate  the 
line,  and  hang  as  a  doud  of  doom  over  its  future  desti- 
nies.    (See  Hah.) 

CANAAN,  PEOPLE  OF,  CANAANTTES,  the 
descendants  of  the  Canaan  just  mentioned.  In  the  ori- 
ginal genealogical  table,  the  family  tree  is  given  thus : 
"And  Canaan  begat  Sidon  his  fiist-bom,  and  He^, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite, 
and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Aridte,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the 
Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite ;  and 
afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread 
abroad.  And  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from 
Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza;  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah  and  Ze- 
boim,  even  unto  Lasha^"  0«.  x.  16-19.  Here  two  poiutB 
naturally  suggest  themselves  for  separate  consideration : 
the  Canaanite  progeny  viewed  as  a  race  among  the 
tribal  divisions  of  the  human  family,  and  the  character 
and  destiny  which  more  peculiarly  distinguished  them. 

(1.)  In  r^ard  to  the  first  point,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  tribes  into  which 
the  stem  of  Canaan  brandied  forth ;  we  meet  with  them 
too  frequentiy  in  sacred  history  to  be  in  any  difficulty, 
either  as  to  who  they  were  or  where  they  were  to  be 
met  with.  If  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  Ze- 
marite and  the  Sinite,  this  can  only  arise  from  their 
being  among  the  smaller  sections  of  the  race ;  for  the 
connection  in  which  the  names  occur  renders  it  mani- 
fest that  they  had  their  place  among  the  families  which 
stretched  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  Lebanon 
on  the  north,  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  south.  The  race  was  unquestionably 
a  very  prolific,  active,  and  enterprisiag  one.  They 
rapidly  grew  into  a  numerous  progeny,  having  been 
already  extensively  spread  abroad  at  the  comparatively 
early  period  when  Abraham  came  as  a  sojourner  into 
the  region  they  occupied :  "  the  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land"  as  a  settied  inhabitant,  though  still  evidentiy 
forming  but  a  sparse  population.  Their  situation  proved 
favourable  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce;  and  in 
neither  respect  did  they  neglect  the  advantages  placed 
within  their  reach.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  under 
Joshua,  about  B.C.  1450,  it  is  evident  that  the  land 
was  already  in  a  state  of  general  cultivation ;  since,  in 
the  books  of  Moses  we  have  the  most  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  its  fertility  and  resources,  and  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  invaders  arose  from  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  height  to  which  they  had  risen  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  commercial  cities  of  T^re 
and  Sidon  are  also  mentioned  as  in  existence,  Jos.  xlx 
29,29,  and  as  even  then  enjoying  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion ;  for  they  are  singled  out  in  the  list  of  neighbouring 
cities  for  special  notice — ^the  one  as  *'  great  Sidon,**  the 
other  aff  "  the  strong  city  of  Tyre."  This  perfecUy  ac- 
cords with  the  traditions  of  Phoenician  histoiy  in  pro- 
fane writers,  which  represent  these  Canaanite  cities  on 
the  Phoenician  coast  as,  in  the  very  dawn  of  civilization, 
taking  the  lead  in  commercial  enterprise,  and,  while  en- 
riching themselves,  benefiting  others  by  their  busy  trade 
and  maritime  intercourse.  As  the  first  merchants  of 
the  world,  they  must  also  have  been,  if  not  actually  the 
inventors  of  writing  (for  it  probably  had  an  antediluvian 
origin),  at  least  its  earliest  cultivators;  since  their  com- 
mercial necessities  would  naturally  call  it  into  requln- 
tion ;  and  we  can  thus  easily  account  for  the  tradition 
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which  Mcribes  both  the  invention  of  letters  and  their 
introduction  among  the  loniana  to  the  Pbomicuuui. 
Commerce  then,  as  so  often  since,  proved  the  pioneer 
of  learning  and  civilization.  And  there  must  undoubt- 
edly have  been  superior  natural  qualities  in  the  mental 
and  physical  constitution,  as  well  as  advantages  in  the 
local  position,  of  a  race  which  could  so  distinguish  itself 
for  active  energy,  and  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
civil  and  commercial  history  of  nations. 

It  is  not,  however,  what  the  progeny  of  Canaan  be- 
came and  did  in  the  region  of  their  proper  home,  that 
is  here  to  be  made  account  of ;  for  they  took  an  impor- 
tant place  among  the  earlier  colonists,  as  well  as  the 
enterprising  traders  of  the  world.  In  the  original  record 
already  quoted  from  GenesLs,  it  is  said,  after  enumerat- 
ing the  difiK^rent  Palestinian  tribes  that  sprang  from 
Canaan,  that  **  afterwards  the  families  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  were  spread  abroad."  We  have  here  an  indication 
of  the  em^rating  spirit  that  distinguished  especially 
the  Phoenician  section  of  the  race,  and  the  foreign  set- 
tlements that  were  planted  by  them.  Of  these  we  have 
no  account  in  Old  Testament  scripture ;  but  the  defect 
is  to  some  extent  supplied  by  notices  that  have  been 
transmitted  through  other  channels,  or  have  been 
gathered  from  extant  inscriptions  and  monuments. 
Cyprus,  it  has  been  ascertained,  was  at  an  early  period 
possessed  and  colonized  by  them,  and  a  great  many 
Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  it.  Their 
progress  westward  can  be  distinctly  traced  at  intervals 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  among  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago ;  they  had  possessions  in  Crete ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cyclades  were  colonized  by  them 
(Tfaucyd.  1. 8) ;  they  left  traces  of  their  operations  in  Chios 
and  Samos,  Cilicia^  Caria,  and  Lydia;  Herodotus  makes 
mention  of  the  remains  of  their  gigantic  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  island  of  Thasos  (vi.  47) ;  along  the  coast  of 
Thrace  also  they  had  mining  settlements  (FUn.  ? u.  67) ; 
and  the  promontories  and  adjacent  isles  of  Sicily,  and 
Tartessus  (the  Tarshish  of  SoHipture),  and  other  places 
in  the  souUi  of  Spain,  were  long  held  by  them  for  pur* 
poses  of  mining  and  conmiercial  enterprise  (Thueyd.  ri.  2; 
VeileiiM,  i.  s) .  But  their  laxgest  colonies,  and  those  which 
kept  longest  possession  of  the  field,  were  their  settle- 
ments in  the  north  of  Africa :  Uticay  their  earliest  set- 
tlement, founded,  it  is  supposed,  more  than  a  thousand 
years  B.C.  (Pliny,  xtI.  79;  Arist.  Mirab.  Aa«eult.c.  146)  ;  Hippo, 
Adrumetum,  above  all,  Carthage.  Traces  existed  in 
these  latter  places,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Augustine,  of 
the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  people;  for  he  says,  in 
connection  with  a  veiy  fanciful  allusion  to  the  case  of 
the  Canaanitish  woman,  whose  daughter  was  healed  by 
our  Lord  (EpU.  ad  Rom.Ezpoaltio,&i3),  that  if  the  rustics 
about  Hippo  were  asked  what  they  were,  as  to  their 
origin,  they  were  wont  to  answer  Chanani,  that  is,  he 
adds,  "by  the  mere  change  of  a  letter  Oanaanites" 
(Chanani,  i.e.  Chanameos  esse).  Procopius,  also, 
makes  mention  of  a  monument  found  in  Tigitina^  with 
this  inscription,  'H/xcIs  iafAcp  ol  ^uy&m-ei  dirb  Tpwrdnrop 
'li}0-ov  Tw  \riarovj  We  are  those  who  fled  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Joshua  the  plunderer  (VandxUL  11 10) ;  and  it  is 
said  that  traditions  exist  among  the  Arabians,  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  of  Barbary  were  the  descendants 
of  these  refugees.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
drcumstanoe.  While  for  commercial  purposes  merely, 
the  Phoenicians  were  led  to  establish  colonies  at  a  very 
remote  period  on  the  African  coast,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  these  colonies  might  receive  very  consi- 
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derable  accessions  from  those  who  sought  refuge  by 
flight  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua.  Multi- 
tudes undoubtedly  did  seek  refuge  in  that  way;  and 
the  African  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  would  veiy 
naturally  present  themselves  as  a  seasonable  outlet  for 
them.  This  opinion  was  maintained  and,  with  his 
usual  profusion  of  learning,  advocated  by  Bochart 
(Fhaleg.  i.  a  24) ;  and  later  researches  have  found  no 
reason  to  call  it  in  question. 

"Thus,  then,"  we  may  conclude  in  the  words  of 
Heeren,  who,  in  his  second  chapter  on  the  Phoenicians, 
gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  enterprising 
and  expansive  energies  of  the  Canaanite  race,  "this 
remarkable  people  spread  themselves,  not  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  sanguinary  conquests,  but  by  peaceable  and 
slower  efforts,  yet  equally  certain.  No  overthrown  cities 
and  desolated  countries,  such  as  marked  the  military 
expeditions  of  the  Modes  and  Assyrians,  marked  their 
progress ;  but  a  long  series  of  flourishing  colonies,  agri- 
culture, and  the  arts  of  peace  among  the  previously 
rude  barbarians,  pointed  out  the  victorious  career  of 
the  Tyrian  Hercules."  Would  that  the  moral  in  their 
history  had  in  any  measure  corresponded  with  the  phy- 
sical and  mental/  The  issue  should  then  have  been 
very  different.  But  all  was  marred  by  the  incorrigible 
and  wide-spread  corruption  of  manners,  in  which  they 
attained  so  bad  a  pre-eminence,  that  they  became  the 
peculiar  subjects  of  divine  wrath. 

(2.)  This  has  respect  to  the  second  point  that  was  to 
be  noticed — their  character  and  destiny.  As  repre- 
sented in  the  books  of  Moses,  the  abominations  of 
heathenism  reached,  among  the  Canaanites,  a  depth 
and  aggravation  of  foulness  considerably  beyond  that 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  such  as  to  deserve  and 
draw  down  the  more  severe  inflictions  of  Heaven's 
j  judgment.  These,  for  a  warning  to  the  rest,  fell  first 
upon  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain,  which 
outran  aU  their  neighbours  in  the  race  of  impurity. 
But  as  the  work  of  evil  still  proceeded,  and  the  people, 
as  a  whole,  became  at  length  a  reproach  to  htunanity, 
the  Lord  hud  their  land  under  his  solemn  ban,  by  which 
it  was  withdrawn  from  its  original  occupancy,  and, 
after  being  purged  of  its  shameful  abominations,  was 
set  apart  to  a  strictly  sacred  purpose :  it  was  constituted, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  Lord's  ovm  land,  and,  as  such, 
was  given  for  the  inheritance  of  his  covenant-people. 
{See  Anathema.)  Such  is  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
matter ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  stand  a  dose 
examination.  Other  and  milder  representations  have 
sometimes  been  set  forth,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
objections  of  unbelievers  to  the  apparent  harshness  of 
the  scriptural  account — such  as  the  old  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, that  in  the  original  distribution  of  the  earth  among 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
assigned  to  the  children  of  Israel;  and  the  view  of 
Michaelis,  that  the  forefathers  of  Israel,  by  dwelling 
for  a  time  as  herdsmen  in  the  land,  had  acquired  a 
right  to  the  soil,  which  it  was  competent  for  them  to 
make  good  whenever  they  pleased  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Such  explanations  are  palpably  insufficient: 
they  rest  on  no  proper  historical  basb,  and  are  too 
manifestly  of  the  nature  of  shifts  for  the  occasion  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  invented.  If  the 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  occupation  of 
their  territory,  by  the  Israelites,  cannot  be  vindicated 
on  the  great  principles  of  righteousness,  no  considera- 
tions of  a  more  recondite  or  simply  political  kind 
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can  ever  succeed  in  recondling  it  to  men's  convictions 
of  rin^t. 

It  is  true  we  are  possessed  of  no  such  minute  or  de- 
tailed aooount  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Canaanites, 
as  might  enable  us  to  institute  a  dose  comparison  be- 
tween them  in  that  respect  and  the  other  nations  of 
ancient  heathendom.  But  we  know  for  certain,  that  a 
dreadful  depravation  of  manners  became  generally  pre- 
valent among  them  at  an  early  period,  and  grew  till  it 
reached  a  shameful  height.  It  is  chiefly  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian branch  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  colonial  estab- 
lishments, that  we  have  notices  in  the  classical  remains 
of  antiquity ;  but  these  are  such  as  to  convey  a  vexy 
distinct  impression  of  more  than  ordinary  dissoluteness, 
and,  in  general,  of  a  low  moral  tone.  Phoenician 
faith  appears  to  have  been  held  in  much  the  same  re- 
pute as  Punic  faith ;  a  "  Phoenician  lie,'*  Strabo  tells 
us,  was  a  common  saying  (ui.  p.  170) ;  and  the  genend 
tradition  respecting  the  Astarte  or  Venus  worship, 
which  always  carried  along  with  it  scandalous  excesses, 
points  to  Syria,  and  often  specially  to  Phoenicia^  as  its 
original  seat.  When  we  turn  to  the  earlier  records  of 
the  Bible,  we  find  evident  symptoms  of  this  demoraliza- 
tion as  a  thing  already  at  work,  though  by  no  means 
advanced  to  its  final  stages.  The  iniquity  of  the  Amo- 
rites  had  become  palpable,  only  it  was  not  yet  full, 
Oo.  XV.  16;  but  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  where  circum- 
stances favoured  its  development)  it  had  reached  such 
a  height,  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  to  draw  down 
the  consuming  fire  of  Heaven.  The  case  of  these  was 
like  a  mirror,  in  which  the  whole  future  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  race  reflected  itself:  first,  the  scandalous  practices 
toward  which  nature  in  them  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
tendency,  and  following  on  these  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  Heaven,  laying  its  terrible  arrest  on  the  evil 
by  sweeping  the  evil-doers  into  the  pit  of  destruction ! 
Had  the  people  of  Canaan  not  been  already  far  gone  in 
the  way  of  perdition,  the  fearful  outbreak  of  sin  and 
judgment  in  the  vale  of  Sodom  would  have  sounded  (as 
it  was  no  doubt  designed  to  do)  like  a  solemn  warning- 
note  in  their  ears,  and  led  them  to  turn  back  in  their 
course  of  degeneracy.  For  this,  however,  it  proved 
quite  ineffectual;  and  when  we  open  the  page  of  sacred 
history  a  few  generations  later,  the  most  appalling  re- 
presentations meet  us  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Canaanites.  Thus,  after  mentioning  and  forindding 
the  foulest  abominations,  in  respect  to  carnal  indul- 
gence, and  going  after  "  strange  flesh,"  it  is  added  in 
Le.  xviii.  24 :  "  Defile  not  yourselyes  in  any  of  these 
things ;  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  that  I 
cast  out  before  you ;  and  the  land  is  defiled ;  therefore 
I  do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land 
itself  vomiteth  out  its  inhabitants."  So  also  in  regard 
to  its  idoUtrous  worship,  with  the  horrid  rites  and  super- 
stitious practices  attending  it,  it  is  said,  "  All  that  do 
these  things  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord ;  and  be- 
cause of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth 
drive  them  out  from  before  thee,"  De.  xtIU.  12. 

Now,  it  is  possible  enough,  that  there  may  have  been 
particular  places,  or  even  whole  countries,  as  much 
addicted  to  these  gross  and  polluting  practices  as  the 
Canaanites,  which  yet  were  not  made  the  subjects  of 
so  special  and  overwhelming  a  judgment ;  but  this,  if 
it  were  so — and  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  it  actually 
has  been — ^would  not  essentially  alter  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  Canaanites.  It  is  dear,  from  the  statements 
given  on  the  authority  of  God  himself,  that  by  the  time 


the  sentence  of  extermination  was  issued  against  them, 
they  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  profound  and  hopdess 
depravity ;  thdr  sins  were  of  that  kind,  which  may  be 
emphatically  said  to  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance ;  and 
so  the  ban  of  extenuination  under  which  they  were 
placed  involves  no  other  difficulty  than  has  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  judgment  executed  upon  the  ante- 
diluvian world  by  the  flood;  or  the  destruction  that 
overthrew  the  dties  of  the  plain;  or  the  desolations 
that  ultunatdy  swept  like  a  toirent  over  Israel  itself; 
or,  indeed,  any  of  thje  general  calamities  which  God  has 
from  time  to  time  sent  upon  the  world  to  diastise  men 
for  their  corruptions.  The  ultimate  ground  and  ra- 
tionale of  them  aU,  is  the  fact  of  a  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  who  must  vindicate  his  authority,  and  often, 
by  fearful  things  in  righteousness,  recall  the  wayward 
hearts  of  men  to  soberness  and  truth.  Let  this  great 
fact  be  but  granted  and  allowed  its  due  weighty  and  the 
mystery  that  hangs  over  such  cases  of  retribution  to  a 
large  extent  disappears.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  in 
regard  to  the  Canaanites,  how  much  to  them  of  mercy 
was  mingled  with  the  judgment;  that  to  give  space 
for  repentance,  the  stroke  of  vengeance  was  for  centu- 
ries delayed ;  that  various  means  of  reformation  were 
employed,  especially  in  the  exhibition  of  judgment  upon 
the  dties  of  the  plain,  and  the  living  testimony  of  such 
eminent  witnesses  for  the  truth  as  Melchizedec,  Abra- 
ham, and  his  immediate  descendants ;  that  plain  inti- 
mations also  were  given,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
coming  doom — all  tending,  when  duly  considered,  to 
show  how  loath  God  was  to  execute  the  work  of  doom, 
and  rendering  more  manifest  the  incurable  corruption 
and  heedless  profligacy  of  those  on  whom  it  was  to 
alight. 

Such  being  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the 
Canaanites  themsdves,  it  is  obvioudy  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, by  what  sort  of  instrumentality  the  sentence 
of  doom  might  be  put  in  execution.  But  if  respect  be 
had — as  it  manifestly,  and  even  pre-eminently,  ought 
in  such  a  case  to  be— to  the  m&ral  aspect  and  bearing 
of  the  transaction,  then  deddedly  the  fittest  instrumen- 
tality was  the  agency  of  the  people  who  were  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  possession  of  the  land.  For,' entering  thus 
on  their  new  destiny  as  the  sdect  instroments  of 
Heaven  for  putting  in  force  its  decree  against  trans- 
gressors, and  consecrating  the  land  for  a  peculiar  pos- 
session of  God,  the  most  effMstual  means  that  could  be 
devised  were  taken,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
holy  nature  of  their  calling,  and  commit  them  irrevoc- 
ably to  the  cause  of  righteousness.  They  could  no 
longer  think  of  the  foundations  of  their  national  exist- 
ence without  being  reminded  of  their  obligation  to  keep 
themselves  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  The  very 
position  they  occupied  was  a  perpetual  call  to  holmees 
of  heart  and  conduct ;  nor  could  they  turn  back  to  the 
corruptions,  on  account  of  which  they  had  been  com- 
missioned to  drive  out  their  predecessors  from  before 
them,  without  turning  their  own  glory  into  shame,  and 
practically  disannulling  their  title  to  the  inheritance. 

And  there  is  a  still  further  consideration  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  vindication  of  this  part  of  the  divine 
procedure — namdy,  its  typical  bearing  on  the  interests 
of  God's  kingdom.  Nothing  in  Old  Testament  times 
can  be  fully  understood,  unless  it  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  grander  things  that  were  to  happen  in 
the  ends  of  the  world,  and  of  which  all  that  went  be- 
fore was,  in  one  respect  or  another,  but  the  foreshadow 
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And  preparation.  In  that  scheme  of  provisional  ar- 
rangemente  which  was  interwoven  with  the  histoiy  of 
ancient  Louel,  Canaan  was  the  land  of  rest,  the  inherit- 
ance, and,  as  such,  the  type  and  pledge  of  that  evei^ 
lasting  inheritance  which  is  laid  up  for  the  saints  in 
gloiy.  But  this  inheritance  can  only  be  entered  by 
those  for  whom  it  is  destined  as  conquerors ;  it  is  to 
be  won  from  the  hand  of  the  adversaiy ;  and  if  they 
cannot  overmaster  the  powers  of  evil,  judge  Satan,  and 
cast  him  out,  with  all  his  lies  and  abominations,  neither 
can  they  sit  do¥m  and  possess  the  kingdom.  Now,  in 
aQ  this  the  earthly  inheritance  must  be  the  image  of 
the  heavenly.  The  work  given  to  Joshua  and  the  host 
of  Israel  must  anticipate  what,  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
the  spiritual  life,  was  to  be  done  by  Jesus  and  his  re- 
deemed people.  And  if  the  histoiy  of  Israel  as  to  its 
entrance  on  the  land  of  Canaan  had  been  materially 
different  from  what  it  actually  was,  one  does  not  see 
how  the  things  that  then  happened  could  have  ade- 
quately forecast  the  future,  and  served  properly  to  ex- 
hibit^ on  the  theatre  of  the  outward  and  visible,  the 
pattern  of  what  is  spiritual  and  eternal. 

Thua^  when  viewed  in  its  proper  light,  and  its  various 
relations,  the  remarkable  fate  of  the  Canaanites,  though 
so  often  assailed  by  infidels,  is  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation;  and  the  Bible  account,  which  brings 
deariy  and  broadly  out  the  great  moral  principles  con- 
nected with  it,  is  that  which  most  approves  itself  to 
our  intelligent  apprehensions  and  spiritual  convictions. 

CANAAN,  LAND  OF,  viewed  as  the  mheritance 
of  IsraeL  The  language  employed  respecting  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites  is  somewhat  variable,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  contemplated ;  and 
occasionally  terms  are  employed  which  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  reconcile  with  what  is  elsewhere  stated.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  boundaries  given  in 
the  genealogical  table  of  Ge.  x.  15-19,  comprise  all  that 
strictly  belonged  to  the  land,  which  received  its  deno- 
mination from  them.  What  they  held  elsewhere,  after 
they  had  begun  to  "  spread  themselves  abroad,"  be- 
longed to  them  merely  as  isolated  points,  mercantile 
emporiums,  or  colonial  settlements.  Looking,  there- 
fore, to  that  original  geographical  statement,  we  find 
that  "the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as 
thou  comest  from  Gerar,  unto  Gaza"— that  is,  from  the 
southern  side  of  Lebanon  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  Then  it  turned  right 
east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  "  as  thou  goest  unto  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  Admah  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha." 
The  dty  of  Lasha  is  not  again  referred  to;  but  it  was 
manifestly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain.  So  that,  as  thus  defined,  the  country  of 
the  Canaanites  was  simply  the  tract  lying  within  the 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretching  from 
Mount  Lebanon  on  the  north  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
wildemess  of  Judah  on  the  south.  It  is  chiefly  on  the 
northern  line  that  uncertainty  hangs,  though,  as  the 
conquests  appear  to  have  gone  no  farther  than  Mount 
Hermon,  and  Sidon  is  the  most  northerly  town  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  the  probability 
is  that  the  real  boxmdary  line  lay  not  far  beyond  Sidon. 
{See  Hamath.) 

The  terms  of  the  promise  given  to  the  Israelites  per- 
fectiy  accord  with  this,  when  they  are  properly  read. 
In  the  first  local  description,  indeed,  made  to  Abraham, 
Ge. XT.  18-21,  a  wider  compass  seems  to  be  embraced: 
"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river 


of  Sgypt  to  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates."  But 
the  sp^afication  that  follows  shows  what  was  the  por- 
tion more  particularly  meant,  "  the  Kenites,  and  the 
Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  and  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Kephaims,  and  the  Amorites, 
and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Giigasites,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites" — aU  tribes  that  lay  within  the  region  designated 
above.  Either,  therefore,  in  the  general  outline  ''  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Euphrates,"  there  was 
meant  to  be  held  out  to  the  covenant-people  such  a 
place  and  position  as  would  secure  their  ascendency 
over  the  whole  of  that  district  (which  proved  to  be  the 
case  in  the  better  periods  of  their  history) ;  or  the  pro- 
mise was  made  to  Abraham,  not  merely  as  the  head  of 
the  covenant-people,  but  as  the  common  father  of  the 
Ishmaelite  as  well  as  Israelite  tribes,  with  various 
other  families  that  ultimately  meiged  in  these,  and 
which  unquestionably  did  spread  themselves  by  de- 
grees over  the  entire  region  in  question.  The  former 
supposition,  however,  seems  the  more  natural ;  as,  by 
the  distinct  tribes  mentioned,  we  appear  to  be  told 
what  was  to  be  the  proper  possesion  of  Abraham's 
seed,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  indicated  that,  as  the 
owners  of  such  a  territory,  they  should  wield  a  much 
more  extensive  sway.  If  we  look  from  the  promise  to 
the  historical  record  of  the  fulfilment,  we  find  the  same 
conclusion  forced  on  us  as  to  the  proper  boundaries  of 
the  land  of  Canaan:  ''The  Lord  gave  unto  Israel,"  it 
is  said  in  Jos.  xxi.  43,  **  all  the  land  which  he  sware 
to  give  unto  their  fathers ;  and  they  possessed  it,  and 
dwelt  therein.  .  .  .  There  fiuled  not  ought  of  any  good 
thing,  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of 
Israel ;  all  came  to  pass."  This  refers,  of  course,  only 
to  the  extent  and  compass  of  territory  brought  under 
the  power  of  Israel,  which  reached  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  even  on  the  farther 
side  of  Jordan  included  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
that  formed  no  part  of  what  was  stricUy  Canaanitish 
aoil.  Within  the  territory  actually  won,  there  were, 
as  the  sacred  history  elsewhere  informs  us,  various 
strongholds  and  cities  belonging  to  the  original  inhabi- 
tants which  still  held  their  ground,  and  some  of  which 
were  never  wholly  dispossessed.  But  these  were  only 
a  few  isolated  spots,  which  would  have  been  of  littie 
moment  if  Israel  had  remained  steadfast  to  the  covenant 
of  God,  and  which,  even  as  it  was,  were  gradually  re- 
duced within  narrower  bounds,  till  they  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared. During  the  struggles  that  ensued  with  these 
remnants  of  the  ancient  stock,  the  Canaanites  are  some- 
times mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  particular  tribes, 
and  a  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  is  even  represented  as  for 
a  time  lording  it  over  Israel,  Ju.  It.  2;  also  ill.  6,  ko.  But 
the  connection  renders  it  pUun  that  these  were  but  por- 
tions of  the  original  race  in  certain  localities,  retaining 
for  some  reason  or  another  the  general  name  of  the 
race,  without  being  recognized  as  a  distinct  tribe. 

The  country  thus  defined  and  bounded  was  of  com- 
paratively limited  extent.  In  breadth,  from  Jordan 
to  the  Mediterranean,  it  rarely  exceeds  fifty  miles; 
and  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  its  two  extreme  cities  in 
a  longitudinal  direction,  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
180  miles.  Allowing  a  littie  margin  for  territory  not 
conquered  by  the  Israelites,  the  whole  region  of  Canaan 
proper  could  scarcely  have  formed  more  than  a  square 
of  200  miles  in  one  direction  by  50  in  another,  or  an 
area  of  10,000  square  miles.  But^  as  if  to  compensate 
for  this  smalhiess  of  range,  it  was  extremely  varied 
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in  its  natural  features,  and  in  its  characteristics  of  soil 
and  dimate  distinguished  by  manifold  diversities. 
These  it  derived  in  a  very  great  degree  from  the  ridges 
of  hills  that  intersect  the  oountxy,  and  which  now  form, 
as  they  must  ever  have  done,  one  of  its  most  striking 
peculiarities.  Standing  in  what  is  not  far  from  the 
middle  of  the  whole  region,  in  the  vast  and  fertile 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  one  perceives  on  looking  northwards 
a  vast  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  commencing  with  a 
variety  of  smaller  eminences  near  at  h^d,  and  rising 
by  degrees  into  the  loftier  ridges  that  look  down  upon 
the  Sea  of  Gralilee,  till  they  reach  their  culmination  in 
the  snowy  summit  of  Mount  Hermon,  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  other  side  there  is 
also  to  be  seen  a  succession  of  eminences,  with  a  gene- 
ral rise  toward  the  south  —  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground the  ridge  of  Carmel,  stretching  almost  right 
across  the  country,  but  even  at  its  greatest  height  near 
the  western  coast  not  rising  above  1500  feet;  then  the 
hills  of  Samaria  and  the  northern  parts  of  Judah,  which 
sometimes  attun  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  and  these 
swelling  onwards  like  a  vast  sea  of  rock,  till  in  the  re- 
gion about  Hebron  they  rise  about  3000  feet,  whence 
they  begin  to  take  for  a  time  a  downward  inclination. 
''As  a  general  rule,"  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of 
Stanley,  /'  Palestine  is  not  merely  a  mountainous 
country,  but  a  mass  of  mountains,  rising  from  a  level 
sea-coast  on  the  west,  and  from  a  level  desert  on  the  east, 
only  cut  asunder  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from 
north  to  south,  and  by  the  valley  of  Jezreel  from  east 
to  west.  The  result  of  this  peculiarity  is,  that  not 
merely  the  hill-tops,  but  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the 
interior  of  Palestine,  both  east  and  west,  are  them- 
selves so  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,,  as  to  partake 
of  all  the  main  characteristics  of  mountainous  histoiy 
and  scenery.  Jerusalem  is  of  nearly  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  the  highest  ground  in  England,  and  most  of 
the  chief  dties  of  Palestine  are  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean  Sea'*  (sinai  and  Paieatiae,  p.  128). 
The  prevailing  character  of  the  rock  of  which  these 
mountain  ridges  are  composed  is  limestone,  and  that 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Jura  and  chalk  for- 
mation. There  are  no  volcanic  formations,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea;  but  in  the  northern 
parts  basalt  occasionally  interchanges  with  the  lime- 
stone, and  on  that  as  its  basis  rests  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  elevations  in 
Samaria  and  Judah  is  firm  and  compact;  but  in  other 
places  it  becomes  soft  and  marly,  producing,  when 
properly  supplied  with  moisture,  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
As  this,  however,  often  comparatively  fails,  especially 
in  summer,  and,  amid  the  general  stagnation  that  pre- 
vails, littie  is  done  by  artificial  means  to  stimulate  the 
vegetation,  the  hills  too  often  present  to  the  traveller  a 
bare,  whitish,  or  gray  and  parohed  aspect,  fitted  rather 
to  fatigue  than  to  please  the  eye,  and  to  awaken  feel- 
ings of  disappointment.  But  the  capabilities  both  of 
t^e  soil  and  of  the  climate  are  great;  they  are  favour- 
able, in  particular,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
fig,  the  olive,  and  the  mulbeiry;  and  when  the  land 
was  filled  with  a  thriving  and  active  population — as  it 
was  under  tiie  original  inhabitants  before  the  conquest, 
and  for  ages  afterwards  under  the  covenant-people — 
its  appearance  must  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  now  presents.  It  was  then,  no  doubt,  most 
^thfuUy  described  by  Moses,  as  emphatically  "a  good 
land;  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  ioontains  and  depths 


that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheats  and 
barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a 
land  of  oil-olive,  and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt 
eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any- 
thinginit;  aland  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  Do.  riii.  7-9.  Even  to  this  day 
many  of  these  hills  bear  evidence,  in  their  scarped 
rocks  and  ruined  terrace-widls,  to  the  pains  that  in 
ancient  times  had  been  taken  to  collect  the  mould  on 
their  slopes,  and  raise  on  it  a  fruitful  cultivation.  That 
it  is  not  only  capable  of  bearing,  but  actually  has  borne, 
a  clothed  and  fertile  appearance,  and  sustained  in  com- 
fort a  numerous  population,  admits  now  of  no  manner 
of  doubt  Taking  all,  theref<Mre,  into  account — ^whatthe 
huid  of  Canaan  was  by  nature,  and  what  it  had  been 
made  by  industry  and  art — ^its  pleasant  varieties  of 
hill  and  dale,  its  crystal  streams  and  flowing  brooks, 
its  fertile  plains,  terraced  hills,  and  wild  romantic  up- 
lands— ^the  land  might  well  (to  use  agun  the  language 
of  Stanley)  ''be  considered  the  prize  of  the  eastern 
world,  the  possession  of  which  was  the  iruirk  of  God's 
peculiar  favour;  the  spot  for  which  the  nations  would 
contend,  as  on  a  smaller  scale  the  Bedouin  tribes  for 
some  'diamond  of  the  desert' — some  'palm -grove 
ishmded  amid  the  waste.'  And  a  land,  of  which  the 
blessings  were  so  evidentiy  the  gift  of  Grod,  not  as  in 
Egypt,  of  man's  labour;  which  also,  by  reason  of  its 
narrow  extent^  waa  so  constantiy  within  reach  and 
sight  of  the  neighbouring  desert,  was  eminentiy  calcu- 
lated to  nuse  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  to  the  Supreme 
Giver  of  all  these  blessings,  and  to  bind  it  by  the 
dearest  ties  to  the  land  which  he  had  so  nuinifestly 
favoured"  (Siiud  and  FialMtine,  y.  123). 

This  last  consideration  touches  on  the  reasons  which 
may  have  led  to  the  selection  of  Canaan  as  the  posses- 
sion of  God's  peculiar  people.  In  that  respect  some 
weight  may  justiy  be  assigned  to  it.  But  beside  the 
natural  properties  of  the  land  itself,  which  in  extent, 
appearance,  and  resources,  singularly  fitted  it  for  the 
home  of  such  a  people  as  Israel,  the  relative  position 
of  Canaan  in  respect  to  the  surrounding  coimtries 
must  be  regarded  as  what  chiefly  exerdsed  a  determin- 
ing influence.  The  advantages  which  the  land  of 
Canaan  afforded  to  its  original  inhabitants  for  develop- 
ing their  energies,  and  rising  to  civil  and  commercial 
rank  in  the  world,  were  emblematic  of  similar  advan- 
tages which,  in  a  moral  respect,  it  presented  to  the 
chosen  people  for  fulfilling  their  high  calling,  and  ope- 
rating with  effect  upon  the  ignorance  and  corruption 
of  the  world.  Israel  was  to  be  God's  light  among  the 
luktions  of  ancient  time ;  and  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
the  most  appropriate  eminence  on  which  it  could  be 
placed.  "  I  have  set  it,"  said  God,  "in  the  midst  of 
the  ruitions  and  the  countries  round  about,"  Em.  t.6. 
"Viewing  the  world  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of 
Israel's  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  for  a  thousand 
years  afterwards,  we  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to 
fix  upon  a  single  region  so  admirably  fitted,  at  once  to 
serve  as  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for  such  a  people, 
and  to  enable  them,  as  from  a  central  and  well- chosen 
vantage-ground,  to  act  with  success  upon  the  heathen- 
ism of  the  world.  It  lay  nearly  mid- way  between  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  states  of  antiquity — on  the 
one  side  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  with  their  dependencies; 
on  the  other  Babylon,  Nineveh,  India — the  seats  of 
art  and  civilization,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  still 
lay  in  comparative  barbarism,  and  to  which  the  much 
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later,  but  ultimately  more  powerful  commonwealths 
of  Europe  were  primarily  indebted  for  their  skill,  and 
even  their  philosophy  and  religion.  Then,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  were  the  Phoenician  mariners, 
whose  sails  frequented  every  harbour  of  the  civilized 
worid;  and  all  aroimd,  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  the  great 
inland  traders,  who  kept  up  a  perpetual  and  most  ex- 
tensive intercourse  among  the  different  communities  of 
Southern  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  So  that  isolated 
as  the  land  of  Canaan  in  some  respects  was,  it  was 
the  very  reverse  of  being  withdrawn  to  a  comer;  and 
no  r^on  in  the  whole  ancient  world  could  have  been 
selected,  that  afforded  more  obvious  and  varied  facilities 
for  exerting  a  beneficial  and  commanding  influence  on 
the  mind  of  ancient  heathendom''  (Fairbairn's  Exekiei,?.  68). 
Unfortunately,  the  advantages  thus  placed  within  the 
reach  of  Israel  were  but  rarely  used  as  they  should 
have  been;  and  it  ultimately  fared  with  them,  the 
conquerors  of  Canaan,  much  as  it  had  previously  fared 
with  the  original  occupants.  (For  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  see  under  Palestine.) 

CANDACE,  the  English  form  of  Kwidicri,  and  the 
designation  of  that  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  whose 
eunuch  or  treasurer  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  through  the  instrumentality  of  Philip,  when  on 
the  way  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Ethiopia,  Ac.  tUL  «7,8oq. 
The  EUiiopia  here  referred  to,  it  is  now  on  all  hands 
agreed,  was  that  region  in  Upper  Nubia,  which  an- 
ciently went  by  the  name  of  Meroe,  sometimes  called 
"the  Island  of  Meroe,'*  from  its  situation  between 
the  Nile  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Atbara  on  the  other. 
The  term  Candaoe  appears  to  have  been  rather  an 
official  title  than  a  proper  name,  somewhat  like  the 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  This  is  expressly  testified  by  Pliny 
(vi.35),  who,  speaking  of  centurions  sent  by  Nero  to 
explore  the  country,  gives  it  as  their  report,  that  **  a 
woman  reigned  in  Meroe,  CaruUice  (r^nare  in  Meroe 
Candacen),  which  nxune  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
transmitted  to  its  queens."  We  have  notices  in  Strabo 
(xvU  820)  and  Dio  Cassius  (iiv.  s)  of  a  queen  of  Meroe 
called  Candace  in  the  tune  of  Augustus,  who  was  of 
warlike  disposition,  and  betwixt  whom  and  the  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  Caius  Petronius,  there  was  some  skir- 
mishing— ^not  to  her  advantage,  for  she  was  first  de- 
feated in  battle,  and  then  had  her  capital,  Napata, 
taken.  Eusebius  also  mentions  that  so  late  even  as 
his  day  the  queens  of  Ethiopia  continued  to  bear  the 
name  of  Candace. 

This  singular  prominence  given  to  females  in  the 
governing  power  of  Ethiopia,  is  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  of  the  country.  Comparing  these  with 
the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  Heeren  says,  "The 
most  remarkable  difference  appears  in  the  persons 
offering :  the  queens  appear  with  the  kings ;  and  not 
merely  as  presenting  offerings,  but  as  heroines  and 
conquerors.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Egyptian  reliefs,  either  in  Egypt  or 
Nubia"  (Ancient  Egypt  ch.  ii.)  Referring  to  the  repre- 
sentations in  one  of  the  pyramids,  as  given  by  Cail- 
laud,  Heeren  states,  that  "in  one  compartment  a 
female  warrior,  with  the  royal  ensigns  on  her  head, 
and  richly  attired,  drags  forward  a  niunber  of  captives 
as  offerings  to  the  gods ;  upon  the  other  she  is  in  a 
warlike  habit,  about  to  destroy  the  same  group,  whose 
heads  are  fastened  together  by  the  top  hair.  On  a 
third  relief  in  the  sanctuary  she  is  making  an  offering 
of  frankincense  to  the  goddess."     The  same  peculiarity 


was  marked  by  Rtippel  of  Frankfort  in  the  land  of 
Kurgos,  somewhat  beyond  Meroe.  At  one  pyramid 
he  found,  among  other  things,  two  female  figures  at 
the  entrance,  holding  lances  in  their  hands,  and  in  the 
act  of  piercing  with  them  a  band  of  prisoners;  also  in 
various  others  "the  relie&  represent  apotheoses  of 
female  figures  only,  while  in  all  others  they  represent 
heroes,  to  whom  offerings  are  brought."  "  If  we  look 
into  history,"  Heeren  adds,  "we  shall  there  find  some 
little  help  towards  a  general  explanation.  'Among 
the  Ethiopians,'  says  Strabo,  speaking  of  Meroe,  the 
women  are  also  armed.'  We  know,  too,  that  they 
sometimes  mounted  the  throne.  Herodotus  mentions 
a  Nitocris  among  the  ancient  queens  of  Ethiopia,  who 
ruled  over  Egypt  (il.  100).     Upon  the  relief  which  re- 
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presents  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  Sesostris  there  is 
a  queen  vdth  her  sons,  who  appears  before  him  as  a 
captive.  A  long  succession  of  queens  under  the  title 
of  Candace  must  have  reigned  there ;  and  when  at  last 
the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  from  Meroe  to  Napata, 
near  Mount  Berkal,  there  was  also  there  a  queen  who 
ruled  under  the  title  of  Candace.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
strange,  but  quite  agreeable  to  Ethiopian  usages,  to  see 
a  queen  in  a  warlike  habit  near  her  consort ;  although 
history  has  preserved  nothing  particular  on  the  subject." 

It  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
under  Candace  having  gone  to  Jerusalem  to  worship, 
that  Judaism  had  obtained  considerable  prevalence  in 
the  country,  to  which  their  practice,  from  remote 
times,  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  may  have  not  a  little 
contributed.  Tradition  ascribes  to  the  converted 
eunuch  the  conversion  also  of  Candace,  and  of  many 
of  her  subjects,  to  the  faith.  This  is  quite  probable, 
but  no  certain  accounts  have  reached  us  on  the  subject. 

CANDLE  is  frequently  used  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  where  lampy  or  the  more  general  term 
lightf  would  have  been  the  more  literal  rendering. 
Usually,  however,  candle  gives  the  substantial  import, 
since  at  the  time  the  translation  was  made  candles 
had  relatively  the  same  place  in  domestic  use  that 
lamps  had  in  ancient  Israel.  Symbolically,  the  ex- 
pression is  used  (1)  with  reference  to  the  deamess  and 
accuracy  of  view,  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
candle  in  searching  through  an  apartment^  as  when 
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the  Lord  speaks  of  searchixig  JeruBalem  with  candles, 
Zep.  i.  12;  or  when  the  spirit  of  man  itself,  the  light  of 
conBcienoe  within,  is  called  the  Lord's  candle  to  search 
the  inward  parts,  Fr.  u.  27;  (2)  with  referenoe  to  the 
knowledge  or  discernment  generally,  which  is  insepar- 
able from  it  simply  as  a  light,  as  when  our  Lord  calls 
his  people  the  Hght  of  the  world,  Mat.  t.  14;  (3)  with 
reference  to  the  cheering  and  gladdening  influence, 
which  when  properly  supplied  a  candle  sheds  through 
the  house,  as  when  it  is  said  of  David,  that  he  was  the 
lamp  or  candle  of  Israel,  sSa.xxl.i7i  or  of  the  wicked, 
that  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out,  Pr.  xlli.  9. 

CANDLESTICK  tTnw,  nunorah,  lamp- stand, 
T  : 
light -bearer],  the  distinctive  name  for  the  candela- 
brum of  the  sanctuary,  and  used  only  for  it,  and  of 
those  made  after  its  pattern  for  the  temple,  i  Ki.  tU.  49. 
According  to  the  directions  given  for  making  it  in  Ex. 
XXV.  31-39,  it  was  formed  of  a  talent  of  pure  gold. 
The  description  given  of  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  and 
plain  as  regards  its  general  structure  and  appearance, 
but  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  the  subordinate  parts.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  had  in  the  centre  an  upright  stem, 
and  that  from  this  stem  branched  out  six  arms,  three 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  present  atop,  along  with  the 
central  column,  a  seven-fold  light.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, distinctly  said,  that  the  six  lateral  and  the  one 
central  supports  were  all  to  rise  to  the  same  height, 
and  the  lamps  standing  on  them  were  to  be  on  a  level 
This  might  very  naturally  present  itself  as  the  most 
appropriate  form,  and,  if  we  nwy  judge  from  the  figure 
of  the  candlestick  inscribed  on  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Titus,  among  the  furniture  of  the  second  temple,  it 
would  seem  also  to  have  been  the  form  actually 
adopted. 

There  is  a  certain  indistinctness  also  about  the  orna- 
ments with  which  it  was  to  be  covered.  In  Ex.  xxv. 
83,  34,  there  are  required  to  be  made  "  three  bowls 
like  unto  ahnonds,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower  in  one 
branch;  and  three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in  the  other 
branch,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower:  so  in  the  six  branches 
that  come  out  of  the  candlestick.  And  in  the  candle- 
stick (viz.  in  the  main  stem,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  branches)  shall  be  four  bowls  made  like  unto 
almonds,  with  their  knops  and  their  flowers."  Almond- 
shaped  bowls  or  cups  evidently  form  the  first  part  of 
these  ornaments ;  and  as  flowers  are  mentioned  sepa- 
rately, the  natural  inference  is,  that  the  fruit  not  the 
flower  of  the  almond  ui  what  is  here  referred  to — a  cup- 
like ornament  shaped  after  the  form  of  an  almond.  The 
next  ornament  is  more  uncertain;  in  the  "Rngli^h  Bible 
it  is  called  hnop,  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  kaphtoTj  and  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  translations  render  it  by  words 
((Ti^aipcrnfpetf  tphenUa:)  which  merely  indicate  around 
or  spherical  shape.  Josephus  and  some  of  the  ancients 
understood  by  it  apples,  or  rather  pomegranates.  But 
the  term  is  not  that  which  is  elsewhere  applied  to  either 
apples  or  pomegranates;  and  it  is  impossible  to  go 
further  than  to  say,  that  it  seems  to  denote  something 
of  a  rounded  form;  and  knops  may  serve  as  well  as  any- 
thing else  for  a  rendering.  This  particular  ornament 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  flower ;  and  the  whole  three 
— almond-shaped  cup,  knop,  and  flower — were  to  be 
three  times  repeated  on  each  branch,  and  four  times 
on  the  main  stem :  so  that  the  same  (Hmamental  series 
occurred  in  all  twenty-two  times  upon  the  candlestick. 


In  regard  to  the  base,  no  particular  directions  are  given ; 
but  for  the  lamps,  it  is  clear  that  they  merely  rested 
upon  the  top  of  the  different  branches  and  the  stem,  and 
were  not  an  integral  part  of  the  main  piece.     Indeed, 
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it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  as  it  had  been  very 
difficult  to  get  them  properly  cleaned  and  trimmed 
if  they  had  been  attadied  to  the  stand  on  which  they 
rested. 

From  the  description  thus  given,  there  will  obviously 
appear  no  ground  for  the  opinion  which  would  regard 
the  candlestick  as  intended  to  represent  a  fruit-bearing 
tree,  consisting  of  a  main  stem  and  of  six  branches. 
This  would  anyhow  have  been  unnatural,  seeing  that 
not  fruit  but  lights  formed  the  end  or  consummation 
to  which  all  was  manifestly  designed  to  contribute. 
But  even  in  the  relative  position  of  the  ornaments 
themselves  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  the  idea; 
since,  while  these  comprised  representations  of  both  fruit 
and  flowers,  the  fruit  took  precedence  of  the  flowers, 
and  not  the  flowers  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  field  of 
nature.  There  ui  no  reason  for  supposing  the  ornaments 
to  have  had  any  other  design  than  to  add  to  the  ele- 
gance and  omateness  of  the  structure,  precisely  as  the 
more  elaborate  parts  of  the  high-priest's  dress  were 
said  to  be  for  ornament  and  for  beauty.  The  solid 
gold,  in  like  manner,  of  which  the  whole  was  composed, 
was  intended  to  give  an  impression  of  the  costly  and 
precious  nature  of  the  article,  as  serving  an  important 
and  valuable  purpose  in  the  Old  Testament  economy. 

In  this  purpose  we  are,  doubtless,  to  include  its 
more  immediate  or  natural  use,  simply  as  a  provision 
for  diffusing  nukterial  light.  There  being  no  windows 
in  the  tabemade,  the  light  could  only  enter  by  the 
outer  curtain,  which  was  drawn  up  by  day;  and,  if 
there  was  not  to  be  total  darkness  during  the  night, 
there  must  have  been  some  means  for  artificially  supply- 
ing it.  This  was  done  through  the  golden  candlestidc, 
which  Aaron  was  commanded  to  "light  in  the  evening,** 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  bum  "fromevening  to  morn- 
ing before  the  Lord,"  Ex.  xxvii.  21 ;  xxx.  7, 8;  Le.  xxiv.  s. 
Hence,  we  read  of  the  Lord  having  appeared  to  Samud 
"before  the  lamp  of  €k)d  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  18a.  iU.  3;  namely,  before  the  time  when  the 
dawn  of  day  rendered  the  artificial  light  in  the  sanc- 
tuary no  longer  necessary.  Josephus,  indeed,  states 
that  the  custom  was  to  keep  the  lamps  burning  night 
and  day;  but  this,  if  correct)  only  proves  the  later 
usage  to  have  been  so  far  different  firom  the  eariier, 
and  perhaps  arose  from  the  same  feeling  which  led  the 
people  to  multiply  rites  and  fasts  beyond  what  were 
prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses.     The  candlestick,  in 
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its  nAiaral  use,  as  represented  in  Scripture,  was  a 
substitute  for  the  natural  light  of  day;  hence,  to  be 
brought  into  requisition  only  when  this  failed ;  so  that 
the  dwelling  of  God  might  never  appear  to  be  enveloped 
in  gloom,  or  without  the  apparatus  necessary  for  con- 
ducting holy  ministrations.  And  had  the  tabernacle, 
or  temple,  to  which  the  candlestick  belonged,  been 
erected  simply  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  suitable 
and  appropriate  services  to  God,  in  connection  with 
the  religious  economy  then  existing,  there  might  possi- 
bly have  been  no  further  design  contemplated  in  its 
structure  and  use  than  the  one  now  mentioned,  of 
giving  light  in  the  sanctuary  to  those  who  might  be 
ministering  in  holy  things.  But  as  everything  in  the 
earthly  tabernacle  was  made  to  image  what  pertained 
to  a  higher — framed  so  as  to  symbolize  the  spiritual 
truths  of  Grod's  kingdom,  both  as  then  unfolded,  and 
as  destined  hereafter  to  receive  a  fuller  development, 
the  natural  use  of  the  candlestick  could  by  no  means 
exhaust  its  meaning,  but  must  only  have  formed  the 
ground  of  a  spiritual  and  typical  use.  But  as  this  can- 
not be  exhibited  properly  excepting  in  connection  with 
the  tabernacle  itself,  and  its  other  articles  of  furniture, 
we  postpone  the  consideration  of  it  till  we  reach  the 
subject  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  original  candlestick  of  course  perished  at  the 
time  of  the  Chaldean  conquest,  along  with  the  other 
articles  necessaiy  for  the  daily  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  had  remained  in  it  to  the  last.  In  the  second 
temple,  it  would  seem,  that  a  return  was  made  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  first  arrangement;  at  least  in  the  book 
of  Maccabees  mention  is  made  only  of  one  candlestick, 
while  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  furnished  with  ten 

(oompMe  1  Ki.  tU.  40 ;  I  Mac  i.  11 ;  It.  40,  60).      Josephus,    too, 

speaks  as  if  there  was  only  one  in  the  second  temple 
(Wan,  tU.  6);  and  the  representation  on  the  arch  of  Titus 


lem,  where  it  was  lost  sight  of.     But  the  correctness 
of  these  reports  cannot  be  confidently  relied  on. 

CANK    The  English  word  cane  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  kaneh  (nap),  and  its  Greek  and  Latin 

equivalents  Kotnm  and  cemna;  and  like  the  correspond- 
ing words  reed,  grate,  &c.,  it  is  very  loosely  used.    The 


[155.  ]       Portion  of  baa-relief  on  Arch  of  Titus,  showing  the  Golden 
CandlMlkk  of  Um  Temple  of  Jemsalem.— From  a  photo((raph. 

leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  carried  to  Rome 
along  with  other  sacred  spoils.  It  is  reported  to  have 
been  included  in  the  plunder  taken  by  Genseric  to 
Africa  in  a.d.  455;  to  have  been  re- captured  from  the 
Vandals  by  Belisarius  in  a.d.  533,  and  carried  to 
Constantinople;  finally,  to  have  been  sent  to  Jerusa* 


il56.1       Cvoic— AndropoQon  calamHs. 

cane  from  which  sugar  is  extracted  {SMcharum  officin- 
arum)  is  a  grass;  whilst  the  canes  made  into  walking- 
sticks,  into  the  floating  cables  of  ships  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  into  the  bottoms  of  chairs  and  other 
kinds  of  wicker-work,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
palms.  It  is  a  convenient  popular  name  for  any  plant 
of  a  tubular  structure  rising  above  the  dignity  of  a  reed, 
but  falling  short  of  a  palm. 

In  our  own  country  there  are  grasses  which  yield  a 
pleasant  perfume,  the  most  frequent  and  familiar  being 
the  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  or  sweet-scented  vernal- 
grass,  which  mainly  contributes  the  delightful  fragrance 
to  new-made  hay.  In  India  such  grasses  are  still  more 
abundant.  There  is  one  genus  especiaUy  distinguished 
for  its  odoriferous  virtues,  the  A  ndropogon.  The  roots 
of  the  A.  muricatum,  called  "khus-khus"  in  Hindee, 
are  worked  into  screens  or  "tatties,"  which  in  hot 
weather  are  placed  before  the  doors  and  windows  of 
houses.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  these  tatties  are 
constantly  drenched  with  water,  and  as  the  dry  hot 
wind  from  without  flows  through,  causing  a  rapid 
evaporation,  it  comes  into  the  apartments  20"  or  30° 
reduced  in  temperature,  and  charmingly  fragrant. 
Another  Andropogon,  the  species  schoEnanthue,  is  well 
known  as  the  lemon- grass,  and  a  third,  A.  caJamue 
aromati<m»f  is  propounded  by  Dr.  Royle  with  much  pro- 
bability as  the  Kokafios  apofiariKOf  of  Dioscorides,  and 
the  "sweet-cane"  or  "calamus"  of  Scripture.  The 
circumstance  of  its  coming  from  a  "far  country"  is  all 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Royle's  supposition.  It  occurs  in 
Central  India,  being  found  as  far  north  as  Delhi,  and 
south  to  between  the  Godavery  and  Nagpore.  It  is  a 
tall  plant,  and  yields  the  fragrant  grass-oil  of  Central 
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India.    (See  Royle's  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
p.  425.) 

The  query  has  been  often  propounded,  whether  the 
"  Bweet-cane"  of  Scripture  may  not  be  the  sugar-cane 
of  commerce?  To  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  the  haneh  of  the  Hebrews  seems  to  have  been  valued 
not  for  the  sweetness  of  its  taste  but  of  its  smell,  Is.  xllii. 

24;Ca  W.  14. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Jews  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  sugar  within  the  biblical  period,  although 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  known  so  far  west- 
ward till  the  conquests  of  Alexander  opened  the  way  to 
its  discovery.  (See  Falconer's  History  of  Sugar,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  It.  p.  291.)  At  a 
comparatively  early  period  the  sugar-cane  was  freely 
cultivated  in  Syria,  and  the  naif  author  of  the  '*  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos,"  tells  how  kindly  the  crusaders  took 
to  it :  "  Calamellos  ibidem  mellitos,  quos  vocant  zucrcLy 
suzit  populus  illorum  salubri  succo  Isetatus."  "  At  the 
time  of  harvest  the  inhabitants  bruise  it  when  ripe 
in  mortars,  and  set  aside  the  strained  juice  in  vessels, 
till  it  solidifies  in  the  semblance  of  snow  or  white  salt. 
Mixed  with  bread,  or  treated  with  water,  they  use  it 
as  pottage,  and  prefer  it  to  honey.  The  besiegers  of 
Albaria  Marra  and  Acchas,  having  su£Eered  fearfully 
from  hunger,  were  greatly  refreshed  thereby."    [J.  H.] 

CANKERWORM  ^S»,  ytUk),  a  voracious,  gre- 
garious insect,  very  destructive  to  vegetation.  Some 
have  supposed  the  Egyptian  chafer  {ScaraJlxjBut  tacer)  to 
be  the  insect  intended,  but  it  by  no  means  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  sacred  text.  Only  in  the  larva 
state  does  this  beetle  feed,  and  in  that  condition  it  is 
stationary,  solitary,  and  concealed  beneath  the  earth. 
In  Ps.  cv.  34,  the  term  caterpillars  (English  version) 
seems  equivalent  to  lomuU,  which  composed  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  "The  locusts  came,  and  [even?] 
ectterpiUarSj  and  that  without  number.^  Jeremiah,  IL 14, ar, 
and  Nahtun,  Hi.  16-17,  allude  also  to  the  immense  numbers 
of  these  insects,  as  well  as  to  the  suddenness  with 
which  they  appear  and  depart  after  having  performed 
their  wDrk  of  devastation.  In  the  latter  prophet,  as 
well  as  in  Joel,  L  4 ;  ii.  25,  the  term  seems  to  be  nearly 
identical  with  that  rendered  locust,  or  at  least  to  dififer 
from  it  only  as  one  species  diflfers  from  another  closely 
allied  to  it  in  form  and  manners.  In  Je.  li.  27,  the 
epithet  rough  (->cd;  that  which  stands  out)  is  applied  to 
the  yelek,  which  may  help  to  identify  it  with  some  of 
the  tropical  Gryllidse,  which  are  formidably  spinous. 
{See  Locust.)  [p.  h.  o.] 

CAN'NEH  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Haran 
and  Eden  as  trading  with  Tyre,  Eze.  xxvli.  23,  but  nothing 
further  is  kno¥m  regarding  it.  After  Bochart  it  is 
usually  identified  with  Calneh,  but  the  conjecture  is 
destitute  of  evidence;  while  the  fact  of  Calneh's  destruc- 
tion by  the  Assyrians  long  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel 
is  utterly  unfavourable  to  it.  Michaelis  takes  it  to  be 
the  Kane  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  sect,  lo),  a  place  of  trade,  and 
a  promontory  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  and  accord- 
ing to  Arrian  the  king*s  chief  place  of  export  for  the  in- 
cense country.  This  seems  countenanced  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  mentioned  along  with  other  Arabian  localities, 
particularly  Eden,  by  many  taken  to  be  the  modem 
Aden  in  Arabia.  (Soe  Knobel,  Die  Volker-tafel  der  Genesis, 
GioBsen,  I860,  p.  MO.)  [d.  M.] 

CANON,  is  simply  the  Greek  word  kom^,  which 
has  been  adopted  as  a  convenient  term  for  expressing 


what  is  of  binding  authority,  especially  and  pre- 
eminently the  collected  books  of  sacred  Scripture.  In 
its  original  meaning,  however,  the  word  denoted  a  cane 
or  rcedf  whether  as  a  natural  production  or  as  a  straight 
rod  for  purposes  of  measurement.  It  came,  however, 
to  be  used  tropically  for  a  standard  or  rule,  by  which 
anything  was  to  be  compared  or  adjusted ;  in  which 
sense  it  is  of  frequent  use  among  classical  writers,  and 
also  occurs  in  Uie  New  Testament,  as  in  Ga.  vi.  16, 
"as  many  as  walk  by  this  rule"  (r$  Kop&m.  ro^rtp); 
2  Co.  X.  13.  The  rule  meant  in  these  cases  is  to  be 
understood  quite  generally  of  any  prescribed  order,  or 
line  of  procedure  which  it  is  proper  to  observe,  and 
has  no  special  reference  to  the  collected  volume  of  Scrip- 
ture. By  a  still  further  extension  of  the  original  im- 
port)  it  came  too,  among  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers, 
to  signify  rule  or  measure  in  a  more  restricted  sense — 
an  accredited  and  authoritative  acoounty  first  of  that 
doctrine  which  from  apostolic  teaching  was  generally 
received  among  the  churches  of  Christ,  then,  of  pei^ 
sons  and  things— for  example,  a  list  of  clergy  in  any 
particular  place,  of  psalms  and  hymns  for  public  use, 
of  decrees  of  councils,  of  books  fitted  for  employment 
in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  This  latter  use  is  not 
a  scriptural  one,  and  did  not  prevail  till  some  time  in 
the  third  century. 

The  term  in  its  application  to  sacred  Scripture  being 
thus  of  eocleriastical,  not  of  biblical  usage,  it  does  not 
properly  come  into  consideration  here.  But  to  com- 
plete the  history  of  the  word,  and  to  indicate  more 
distinctly  its  relation  to  the  Bible,  we  must  note,  that 
even  when  it  began  to  be  applied  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, it  was  not  confined  to  votings  in  the  strictest 
sense  authoritative  and  divine,  but  included  such  as 
were  deemed  proper  to  be  read  in  churches.  In  this 
way  some  books  not  claiming  inspired  authority  were 
reckoned  canonical,  and  some  again  actually  forming 
part  of  Scripture — ^in  particular.  Canticles  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  book  of  Revelation  in  the  New— 
were  omitted  from  the  Hst,  because  they  were  con- 
sidered unsuitable  for  public  use.  There  is  extant  a 
book  of  PhilastriuB,  a  friend  of  Ambrose  (De  Hcereti- 
bus),  in  which  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  what  he  calls 
canonical  hooks,  but  which  wonts  both  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse ;  while  yet^  in  another 
part  of  the  treatise,  he  calls  those  heretics  who  refuse 
to  include  the  Apocalypse  in  Scripture — ^plainly  show- 
ing that  with  him  the  canonical  waa  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  inspired  or  authoritative.  In  like 
maimer,  Gregory  Nazianzen  at  once  calls  the  Apoca- 
lypse the  last  work  of  grace,  and  at  the  same  time 
places  it  among  the  apocryphal;  that  is,  the  private  or 
non-canonical,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  which 
were  familiarly  employed  in  the  public  assemblies  (stnart 
on  the  Canon,  p.  27, 28). 

This  laxity  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term  canoni- 
cal was  fraught  with  serious  consequences,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  under  the  article  Apocrypha;  but 
the  term  itself  became  gradually  more  definite  in  its 
application.  It  was  at  length  regarded  as  the  proper 
designation  only  of  such  writings  as  are  strictly  autho- 
ritative and  divine,  the  ultimate  standards  of  faith  and 
practice  to  the  church  of  Christ,  although  parties  dif- 
fered, and  still  differ,  in  regard  to  what  writings  should 
be  so  reckoned.  Such  in  later  times  is  the  sense  ani- 
vexvally  ascribed  to  it;  so  that  the  sacred  canon  is  all  one 
with  holy  Scripture ;  and  the  question  which  respects 
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the  Old  and  New  Testament  canon  is  fdmply  that 
which  roBpects  the  genmnenesB  ai^d  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  (Sea  there- 
fore, for  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  under  Scrip- 

TUBK8.) 

GANnOLES  (on'wn  'V^'  '^urfta  t^fi^rw,  Sy- 

riac,   Knbpn  rcan,   v^itdom  of  iciadoma:   Taigum — 

Songs  and  Hymns  which  Solomon  the  Prophet  and 
the  King  of  Israel  spake  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
world.)  Our  remarks  upon  this  most  interesting  and 
difficult  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  we 
shall  anange  under  the  following  heads : — 
I.  Unity  of  the  Composition. 
II.  Subject-matter. 

III.  Form  and  Arrangement  of  the  several  Parts. 

IV.  Age  and  Authorship. 
V.  Canonical  Authority. 

I.  That  the  Song  of  Songs  is  not  a  collection  of  sepa- 
rate lyrics,  but,  as  the  title  indicates,  forms  one  conti- 
nuous composition,  ought  not  to  be  disputed.  The  title 
is  not  "  The  Songs  of  Solomon"  (as  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs,  '*The  Proverbs  of  Solomon"),  but  "  The  Song  of 
Songs,  which  is  Solomon's,"*  i.e.  the  most  beautiful 
and  predous  of  songs,  just  as  the  Messiah's  title  of 
King  of  kings  describes  him  as  the  most  powerful  and 
glorious  of  kings.  It  is  entitled  a  Song,  not  a  collection 
of  songs ;  and  no  one  who  reads  it,  even  in  our  English 
version,  with  any  degree  of  attention  can  fail  to  remark 
that  the  title  gives  a  true  account  of  its  character ;  the 
parts  into  which  the  composition  is  distributed  being  so 
related,  both  in  matter  and  in  form,  as  to  constitute  a 
single  poem.  Not  only  does  one  spirit  breathe  through 
the  whole ;  but  all  the  parts  and  members  of  the  poem 
are  fitly  framed  together,  each  being  evidently  intended 
not  to  be  complete  in  itself,  but  to  enter  into  harmo- 
nious union  with  the  others.  The  characters  (if  we 
may  so  call  them)  are  the  same  throughout.  Solomon 
or  Shelomo,  the  beloved  (*T*i^)  of  Shulammith  (or  the 
Shulammite,  as  in  Eng.  vers.,  vi.  13) ;  Shulammith,  the 
love  (so  our  version  renders  rvy^  perhaps  somewhat 

too  strongly)  of  Solomon,  and  the  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem or  Sion,  ch.  t  6;  u.  7;  ill  10, 11;  t.  8,  &c.  The  brethren  of 
Shulammith  are  also  introduced  at  the  commencement, 
ch.  L  6,  and  at  the  dose,  ch.  viii.  8.  Throughout  the  whole 
poem  characteristic  expressions  recur  again  and  again, 
as,  "Thou  fairest  among  women,"  the  form  of  ad- 
dress with  which  Shulammith  is  approached  by  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  ch.  i.  8;  t.  9;  tL  i; ' '  Whom  my  soul 
loveth,"  the  fond  epithet  used  by  Shulammith  in  speak- 
ing of  her  absent  Beloved,  ch.  l.  7;  ill.  i-4 ;  "My  Beloved  is 
mine,  and  I  am  his.  He  feedeth  among  the  lilies," 
ch. U.  16;  tL  s ;  "I  adjure  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem, by  the  roes  and  hinds  of  the  field,"  &c.,  ch.  U.  7;  ut.  6; 
T.  8;  Tiii.  4 ;  "  When  the  evening  breeze  blows  (d*)^  n^&* ) 

and  the  shadows  flee  away,"  &c.,  ch.a  17;  iv.  6 ;  oomp.  alBo  ch. 
It.  1,  S,  with  L  16  azul  vi.  6;  and  in  the  Hebrew,  U.  13,15,  with  t11.  13; 

I  A  peculiarity  of  the  title  is  the  ioBertion  of  the  relative 
"  which,"  Ewald  thinks  there  is  involred  in  this  pecub'ar  form 
of  expiewlon  the  taot  ot  the  ezistenoe  of  other  songs  from  the 
same  author,  and  would  render  the  title  thus :  "  The  finest  of 
the  songs  composed  bj  Solomon,**  or,  "  The  finest  of  Bolomon's 
songs*'  (Die  pcduehen,  Bucher  de$  A.  B.  i.  184.)  So  Bleek  {Bin. 
leUun^,  s.  035).  I  rather  think  that  t3*^*t«rT  *VnDi  most  be 
rendered  ab«>lutel3r,  "The  finest  of  songs,'*  not  of  Solomon*s 
merely,  but  of  all  songs. 

Vol.  I, 


1. 14  with  It.  13;  il.  9  with  viii.  14 ;  in  all  of  which  passages  we 
meet  with  rare  Hebrew  words,  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  which,  recurring  again 
and  again  as  they  do  in  this  Song,  stamp  upon  all  its 
parts  a  markedly  distinctive  Ghaiacter,  and  render  the 
unity  of  the  whole  composition  evident  and  striking. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 
obscurity  of  the  poem,  there  may  be  discovered  through- 
out an  onward  advance  towards  a  contemplated  result ; 
and  that  the  dose  throws  us  back  again  upon  the  com- 
mencement (oomp.  ch.  viii.  11, 12,  with  i.  6,  especially  the 
Aramean  form  «W  ninj))i  thus  making  it  evident  that 

we  have  before  us  not  a  collection  of  songs  which  may 
be  separately  interpreted,  but  a  single  poem,  the  various 
parts  of  which  can  be  rightly  understood  and  inter- 
preted only  when  viewed  as  parts  of  a  harmonious  and 
self -consistent  unity. 

II.  The  question  of  the  unity  of  the  poem  thus  in- 
troduces us  to  a  much  more  difficult  and  important  one : 
viz.  What  is  its  subject  t  What  was  the  design  of  the 
author  in  its  composition  ?  What  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  he  gives 
utterance  in  the  beautiful  and  glowing  language  of  this 
Song?  A  first  answer  to  these  questions  is  at  hand. 
It  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  Song  to  discover  that  its 
theme  is  hve.  The  poet  sings  the  loves  of  Shelomo 
and  Shulammith.     The  Song  begins : 

"  May  he  kin  me  with  kisses  of  his  mouth, 
For  sweeter  are  thy  loveq  than  wine.'* 

And  the  expressions  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
all  parts  of  the  song,  and  thus  manifesting  its  unity, 
indicate  likewise  its  character,  like  the  forty-fifth 
psalm,  it  is  a  Song  of  Loves :  it  is  indeed  the  Song  of 
Loves,  the  choicest  of  all  such  songs. 

So  far  all  are  agreed.  But  when  we  take  the  next 
step  and  inquire.  What  is  the  character  of  the  love 
which  pours  itself  forth  in  this  Hebrew  Song?  we  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  conflicting  answers 
which  our  question  summons  forth  from  the  expositoiy 
tomes  of  critics,  ancient  and  modem,  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian, living  and  dead.  Strange  that  a  song  of  loves 
should  have  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  critical  con- 
flicts! 

The  various  expositions,  however,  may  all  be  ranged 
under  two  heads,  the  literal  and  the  allegorical,  though 
some  expositors  take  a  middle  position,  and  endeavour 
to  present  a  view  of  the  poem  in  which  the  literal  and 
the  allegorical  are  combined  and  harmonized.  So  far 
as  numbers  are  concerned,  the  allegorical  interpreters 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  their  opponents.  The 
allegorical  may  indeed  claim  to  be  the  traditional  expo- 
sition of  the  Song.  The  venerable  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  concur  with  the  great  Jewish  teachers  in 
recognizing  its  allegorical  character.  The  Taigum  on 
the  Song,  which  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the 
authorized  exposition  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  is  alle- 
gorical throughout.  From  an  early  period,  indeed,  we 
read  occasionally  of  a  few,  both  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, who  ventured  to  question  the  decision  of  the 
synagogue  and  of  the  church,  but  these  were  never  able 
to  gain  for  the  views  they  propounded  even  a  tempo- 
rary influence.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  two 
parties  have  become  more  equally  balanced ;  the  lite- 
ralist  view  having  been  adopted,  as  we  might  have  an- 
ticipated, by  the  great  majority  of  modem  German 
critics,  and  so  elaborated  and  illustrated  by  these 
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writers  as  to  commend  it  to  the  acceptance  of  not  a  few 
among  the  critics  and  theologians  of  other  countries. 

The  fact  that  the  all^orical  exposition  has,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  been  till  quite  recently  the  recog- 
nized exposition  alike  of  the  Christian  church  and  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  is  an  important  fact,  which  can- 
not be  overlooked  by  any  fair  and  candid  inquirer. 
Still  this  fact  is  by  no  means  dedsive  of  the  question  at 
issue :  for  numbers  have  not  always  truth  and  reason 
on  their  side.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  a  review  of 
the  argument  in  support  of  either  hypothesis. 

Those  who  interpret  the  Song  Hteially  agree  in  hold- 
ing that  it  is  an  outpoiuing  of  merely  human  loves. 
But  when  we  inquire  a  little  more  closely,  we  discover 
among  these  interpreters  a  great  and  wide  diversity  of 
sentiment,  and  that  not  on  lesser  matters  of  detail, 
on  which  diversity  of  sentiment  is  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  poem  of  such  high 
excellence  and  of  so  great  antiquity,  but  with  rega^ 
to  its  main  scope,  design,  and  argument.  So  decided 
is  this  diffisrence,  that  while  some  expositors  hold  that 
Shulammith  is  the  wife  of  Solomon,  who  dotes  on  him 
with  the  fondest  conjugal  affection,  and  in  this  poem 
gives  wannest  expression  to  her  love,  others  (and  this 
is  a  favourite  view  with  the  Modems)  maintain  that 
she  is  a  simple  maiden  whom  Solomon,  overcome  by 
love,  seeks  to  allure  into  his  already  well-filled  harem, 
but  who,  having  previously  pledged  her  faith  to  a  vil- 
lage youth  of  her  own  rank,  resists  with  success  the 
solicitations  of  royalty,  and  maintains  fidelity  to  her 
humble  lover. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  so  great  a  diversity  of  sen- 
timent furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  al- 
l^;orical  interpretation.  Surely  if  this  were  a  common 
love  song,  the  author  would  never  have  left  it  open  to 
I  dispute  whether  he  intended  to  represent  his  heroine  as 
doting  upon  his  hero,  or  as  resisting  his  advances  and 
giving  her  love  to  another. 

It  is  no  sufficient  reply  to  this  statement  to  allege 
that  there  is  a  not  less  decided  di£ference  of  sentiment 
among  allegorical  interpreters.  For  allegorical  compo- 
sition is  necessarily  obscure,  and  in  interpreting  it,  it  is 
easy  to  run  into  various  and  erroneous  views.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  remarked  that  of  two  diverse  interpre- 
tations of  an  allegorical  composition,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  one  or  other  be  set  down  as  erroneous,  inasmudi 
as  the  principles  or  sentiments  which  the  allegory  em- 
bodiesy  may  have  a  great  variety  of  manifestations,  each 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  so  far  a  legitimate  inter- 
pretation of  it. 

We  are  not  aware  that  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
literature  any  love  song  can  be  pointed  out,  so  obscurely 
expressed  as  to  leave  it  open  to  dispute  whether  the 
two  principal  parties  stand  to  one  another  in  the  rela- 
tion of  friendship  or  of  aversion.  And  we  therefore  con- 
clude some  deeper  meaning  lies  in  the  obscure  utter- 
ances of  a  poem  which  has  been  so  grievously  misunder- 
stood either  by  one  section  or  by  another  of  the  litendist 
interpreters. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  Song  itself.  No  name  of  God, 
it  has  often  been  remarked,  appears  in  it,  except  in  one 
passage  (tIU.  ^  ^  ranW)  to  which  no  importance  is  to 

be  attached.  Some  of  the  descriptive  passages  are  cer- 
tainly expressed  in  language  which  jais  somewhat  with 
our  ideas  of  taste  and  propriety.  The  veil  of  aU^gory, 
it  has  moreover  been  urged,  is  never  even  for  an  instant 


removed,  so  as  to  betraythe  true  duuracter  of  the  poem, 
if  it  be  an  allegoiy.  We  may  read  the  whole — ^multi- 
tudes have  read  the  whole— from  beginning  to  end, 
without  having  awakened  within  them  one  spiritual 
aspiration;  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  added  that 
there  are  no  references  to  it  in  the  other  Scriptures,  to 
show  that  it  was  regarded  and  made  use  of  as  an  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  emotion,  either  by  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
under  the  New. 

To  these  and  similar  aigoments  empbyed  by  the 
Uteralist  interpreters  we  have  given  all  due  considera- 
tion; yet,  without  having  any  conscious  bias  towaida 
either  side,  we  feel  bound  to  'adhere  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  as  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  on 
other  grounds  the  most  probable. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  Song 
which  are  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  taste  and  pro- 
priety, they  will  be  found  to  be  wonderfully  few  and 
far  between,  and  most  of  them  may  be  paralleled  by 
other  passages  of  Scripture^  which  are  allowed  to  have 
a  spiritual  import.  For  example  the  very  first  words, 
''May  he  kiss  me  with  kisses  of  his  lips,"  have  a  paralld 
in  Pr.  xxiv.  26,  ''He  giveth  lip-kisses  who  retuzneth 
a  proper  answer;"  from  which  we  gather  that  the  lip- 
kiss  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  high  satisfaction 
and  deUght.  Agun,  the  description  in  ch.  iv.  5,  which 
is  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  Song,  has  been  objected 
to  by  some  fastidious  critics:  yet  Lowth,  the  bishop  and 
the  man  of  fine  taste,  is  quite  enraptured  with  it^  and 
asks, "  Quid  delicatius,  quid  exquisitius,  quid  etiam  aptius 
et  expressius,  oogitari  potest  f  It  is  allowed,  indeed/ 
that  some  of  the  expressions  employed  are  not  such  as 
any  reUgious  poet  of  our  age  and  country  would  use. 
But  every  one  knows  that  the  standard  of  propriety  in 
such  matters  is  continually  undergoing  change.  Lan- 
guage which  not  vexy  long  ago  the  most  staid  and  mo- 
dest matron  might  have  employed  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, would  now  be  regarded  as  unbecoming.  And 
why  then  should  we  wonder  if  in  an  old  song  of  love, 
brought  to  us  from  the  far  East^  we  stumble  upon 
some  utterances  which  do  not  quite  accord  with  our 
standard?  Of  course  these  remarks  apply  only  to 
matters  of  taste  and  propriety.  They  do  not  touch  the 
morality  of  the  poem.  The  standard  of  morals  cannot 
change.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  point  out  anything 
approaching  to  the  immoral  or  impure  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  that  would  at  once  destroy  its  claim  to  a 
place  among  the  sacred  Scriptures^  and  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  sacred  allegory.  But  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  there  is  not  the  lightest  ground  for  such  an  alle- 
gation. Those  who  have  found  anything  unholy  in  this 
Song  have  themselves  put  it  there. 

It  has  been  much  insisted  on  that  no  name  of  Grod 
appears  in  any  part  of  the  Song.  On  first  thou^ts 
thk  is  certainly  matter  of  surprise.  A  divine  song 
in  which  is  no  mention  of  God  I  But  on  more  ma- 
ture consideration  this  fact,  instead  of  throwing  doubt 
upon,  really  furnishes  an  argument  in  &vour  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation.  According  to  that  inter- 
pretation in  its  received  form,  Shelomo  stands  for  Je- 
hovah, or  for  the  Messiah,  Jehovah  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  What  then  though  the  name  Jehovah,  or  Elo- 
him,  or  Adonai  is  not  found  in  the  poem  f  Jehovah 
himself  is  there,  in  his  representative  Shelomo.  To 
have  introduced  Jehovah,  as  a  being  distinct  from  She- 
lomo, might  have  marred  and  obscured  the  alli^goiy. 
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At  any  rate,  Buppoong  Shelomo  to  be  the  lepxeoen- 
tative  of  Jehovah,  the  abeenoe  of  all  the  divine  names 
from  the  poem  is  easily  explained.  For  in  truth  She- 
lomo beoomes  for  the  time  a  divine  name ;  and  Jeho- 
vah, ao  far  from  being  absent  from  the  poem,  is  found  to 
be  its  leading  character  from  beginning  to  end. 

While,  however,  the  omission  of  the  usual  names  of 
€rod  is  thus  easily  accounted  for  on  the  allegorical  hy- 
pothesis, we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  rendered  consis- 
tent with  another  hypothesis,  which  may  be  called  the 
moral,  which  has  be«n  proposed  with  the  view  of  re- 
conciling the  Hteral  interpretation  of  the  Song  with  its 
inspiration  and  canonicity.  According  to  one  form  of 
this  hypothesis  the  Song  is  a  poetical  embodiment 
of  the  idea  of  marriage,  Shulammith  being  the  model 
wife.  According  to  another,  Shulammith  is  the  model 
maiden,  steadfast  in  her  purity  and  in  faithfulness  to  her 
humble  lover,  even  when  pressed  by  the  solicitations 
of  royalty.  Yet  how  can  it  be  explained,  consistently 
with  the  uniform  teaching  of  Scripture,  that  this  model 
wife,  or  model  maiden,  whichever  she  may  be,  amid  her 
rejoidngB,  amid  her  struggles,  never  once  makes  men- 
tion of  Grod's  name — seems  to  have  no  thoughts  of  Grod 
— is  good  without  being  godly,  virtuous  without  being 
pious  ?  Surely  the  Scripture  does  not  elsewhere  coun- 
tenance this  apparent  independency  of  virtue  on  piety 
and  the  fear  of  God. 

We  pass  now  to  the  objection  which  has  perhaps 
been  most  largely  insisted  upon  by  the  literalist  inter- 
preters; viz.  that  in  the  poem  itself  there  is  no  intima- 
tion whatever  of  its  allegorical  character,  no  hint  which 
may  serve  to  betray  the  deeper  meaning  supposed  to 
lie  under  what  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  love 
scenes  between  a  human  pair.  It  is  allowed  that 
there  are  allegories  in  Scripture  which  resemble  in  not 
a  few  particulars  the  poem  before  us :  but  it  is  alleged 
that  into  all  of  these  expressions  are  introduced  which 
betray  their  real  character  and  spiritual  significance, 
and  it  is  maintained  that,  seeing  there  are  no  such  inti- 
mations of  its  allegorical  character  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, we  have  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  other  than  what 
it  seems  to  be — a  poetical  representation  of  scenes  from 
real  life; 

The  objection  is  not  without  weight.  We  admit 
that,  were  the  Song  of  Solomon  brought  to  us  for  the 
first  time,  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, but  by  itself,  a  few  leaves  of  ancient  poesy  dug  up 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  world,  we  would  very  probably 
glance  over  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end  wiUiout  any 
thought  of  its  being  designed  to  give  expression  to  the 
deep  religious  feelings  and  sympathies.  But  closer 
study  of  the  Song  could  not  fail  to  alter  our  estimate 
of  its  character  and  value.  And  the  following  con- 
siderations seem  quite  sufficient  to  obviate  the  force  of 
the  objection. 

It  ia  not  alleged  that  every  allegory  must  contain 
within  it — ^in  its  composition,  in  its  phraseology — some 
decisive  evidence  that  it  is  an  allegory.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect,  in  which 
the  veil  of  allegory  most  completely  overspreads 
the  entire  composition.  The  proof  of  the  allegorical 
character  of  a  composition  may  be  not  in  itself  but  in 
its  adjuncts — such  as  its  authorship  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  first  appearance.  Several  of  our  Lord's 
parables  oontidn  no  internal  evidence  that  they  are 
parables;  as,  for  example,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all,  which. 


moreover,  has  not  a  few  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Song  of  Songs :  yet  no  one  questions  their  parabolic 
character.  That  is  decisively  established,  not  by  any- 
thing in  them,  but  by  their  adjuncts — ^the  character  of 
Him  who  spoke  them,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  Now,  though  we  cannot  trace 
bade  the  Song  of  Songs  to  its  author  and  origin  with 
such  decisive  evidence  as  we  happily  possess  in  the 
case  of  our  Lord's  parables;  still  it  is  of  great  moment 
that  this  Song  has  come  down  to  us  among  the  holy 
writings  of  the  Jews,  and  from  an  age  and  dispensation 
under  which  it  was  usual  to  represent  and  portray  the 
spiritual  and  heavenly  by  means  of  carnal  and  ewthly 
symbols. 

Further,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  taking  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  poetic  allegoiy  and  the  prophetic 
allegory.  In  the  latter,  the  iristruction  of  othert  by 
means  of  an  allegorical  representation  is  the  object 
directly  aimed  at ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  very 
necessaiy  that  the  veil  of  allegory  should  not  be  too 
closely  drawn,  lest  the  true  character  and  ends  of  the 
composition  should  be  missed  or  lost  sight  of.  But  in 
the  poetic  allegory,  instruction  is  not  Uie  first  and  di- 
rect object  of  the  author :  his  first  object  is  to  give 
utterance  to  the  wide  ranging  thoughte  and  overflow- 
ing emotions  of  his  own  breast ;  in  this  case,  therefore, 
the  partial  withdrawment  of  the  allegorical  veil  with 
which  he  has  chosen  to  clothe  his  thoughts  is  not  so 
necessaiy. 

Hitherto  we  have  conducted  our  argument  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Song  contains  within  itself  no  de- 
cisive evidence  of  its  allegorical  character;  and  we  have 
admitted  that  this  supposition  seems  to  be  warranted 
by  a  first  cursoxy  perusal.  But  more  careful  examina- 
tion and  more  nurture  thought  lead  to  a  very  different 
conclusion.  This  at  least  has  been  our  own  experience. 
The  longer  we  have  studied  the  Song,  the  stronger  has 
become  our  impression,  derived  entirely  from  internal 
evidence,  of  its  allegorical  character.  The  grounds  of 
this  persuasion  cannot  be  fully  displayed  without  taking 
a  minute  survey  of  the  whole  poem,  which  our  limits 
and  present  object  forbid :  but  the  following  remarks 
may  be  sufficient  to  explain  their  nature. 

They  are  of  two  sorts,  negative  and  positive :  nega- 
tive, inasmuch  as  it  seems  impossible — ^at  least  it  has 
hitherto  proved  so — to  give  a  satisfying  explanation 
of  the  various  phenomena  without  having  recourse  to 
the  allegorical  hypothesis;  positive,  inasmuch  as  the 
structure  of  the  poem  in  various  parts  seems  to  furnish 
direct  evidence  of  its  allegorical  character. 

None  of  the  literalist  interpreters  have  ever  been 
able  satisfactorily  to  lay  bare  tiie  group  of  facte  which 
must,  according  to  their  hypothesis,  form  the  centre  of 
the  poem.  We  have  already  remariied  that  the  most 
diverse  and  contradictory  views  have  been  propounded 
upon  this  point.  There  is  no  concurrence  of  sentiment 
among  these  intexpreters  upon  any  one  hypothesis. 
One  of  the  more  recent,  propounded  by  an  evangelical 
theologian  of  Germany,  is  as  follows: — He  supposes  that 
an  annalist  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  had  he  put  on  re- 
cord the  circumstances  which  form  the  ground- work  of 
the  poem,  which  unfortunately  no  annalist  has  done, 
would  have  employed  some  such  language  as  this :  "In 
such  and  such  a  year  king  Solomon  took  to  wife  a 
young  woman  of  Sunem,  and  she  was  very  fair,  and  he 
preferred  her  before  all  his  other  wives,  and  advanced 
her  brothers  who  were  vine-dressers  to  great  honour" 
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(DelitMch,  p.  108).  Fortunate  young  lady !  Fortunate  yet 
unfortunate!  Fortunate  to  have  been  so  loved  and 
BO  sung  t  Yet  how  unfortunate  to  have  been  consigned 
for  BO  many  ages  to  utter  oblivion,  not  because  she 
wanted  a  sacred  bard,  but  because  ibe  bard  wanted  a 
critical  and  dear-sighted  interpreter! 

Now  contrast  with  the  hypothesis  just  mentioned, 
another,  which  in  yarious  forms  has  met,  as  baa  been 
abready  noticed,  with  very  general  acceptance  among 
Creiman  expodtoni,  and  which  even  in  this  countiy  is  not 
without  its  advocates.  In  one  of  the  most  recent  com- 
mentaries on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  narrative  of 
facts  supposed  to  form  the  historical  basis  of  the  Song 
is  given  as  follows : — "  There  was  a  family  living  at 
Shulem  consisting  of  a  widowed  mother,  several  Bons, 
and  one  daughter,   who  maintained   themselves  by 

farming  and  pasturage In  course  of  time,  the 

sister,  while  tending  the  flock,  met  with  a  graceful 
shepherd    youth   to    whom    she   afterwards  became 

espoused On  one  occasion  while  entering  a  gar* 

den,  she  accidentally  came  into  the  presence  of  king 
Solomon,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  summer  visit  to  that 
neighbourhood.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  damsel, 
the  king  conducted  her  into  the  royal  tent,  and  there^ 
assisted  by  his  court-ladies,  endeavoured  with  alluring 
flatteries  and  promises  to  gain  her  affections,  but  with- 
out effect The  king,  however,  took  her  with  him 

to  his  capital  in  great  pomp,  in  the  hope  of  dazzling 
her  with  his  splendour ;  but  neither  did  this  prevail. 
....  The  king  convinced  at  last  that  he  could  not 
possibly  prevail  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her;  and  the 
shepherdess  in  company  with  her  beloved  shepherd  re- 
turned to  her  native  place *'     (The  Song  of  Songs: 

Translated,  fto.,b7  Christian  D.  Ginsbuiig.) 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely  into  an  ex- 
amination of  these  hjrpotheses.  What  we  would  mean- 
while call  attention  to  is  the  support  which  the  alle- 
gorical hypothesis  derives  &om  the  conflicting  and 
mutually  destructive  views  of  those  who  reject  it. 

With  regard  to  the  positive  evidence  which  the  poem 
itself  furnishes  of  its  allegorical  character,  we  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  it  cannot  be  fully  exhibited  with- 
out entering  more  at  large  on  expository  ground  than 
can  be  done  in  a  work  like  the  present.  AU  we  can  do 
is  to  point  out  its  more  marked  and  prominent  features. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  leading  diaracters  in  the 
poem?  They  are  Shelomo,  or  Solomon,  and  Shulam- 
mith,  or  the  Shulammite,  names  which  come  from  the 
same  root,  and  correspond  in  signification.  This  re- 
semblance cannot  be  accidental ;  it  must  be  designed : 
the  names,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  significant. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  two  passages,  one  at 
the  commencement  and  the  other  at  the  dose  of  the 
poem.  In  the  former,  ch.  L  s,  "  As  ointment  poured  out 
is  thy  name"  there  appears  to  be  a  special  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Shdomo,  viz.  peaceful,  peace- 
giver,  the  spreading  abroad  of  peace  being  compared  to 
the  pouring  out  of  the  sweet  ointment  which  "maketh 
the  face  to  shine,"  and  diffuses  a  mellowing  and  soothing 
influence.  Compare  Ps.  cxxxiii.,  **  Behold  how  good 
and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity :  it  ia  like  the  predous  ointment  on  the  head,  that 
ran  down  to  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,"  &c.  In 
the  other  passage,  eh.  ?iii.  lo,  Shulammith  aeeraa  to  explain 
her  own  name,  when  she  describes  herself  as  one  who 
has  found  peace,  skalom  (o'lS^:;) ;  ^nd  it  is  remarkable 


that  the  name  Shulammith  is  not  found  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Song,  but  only  towards  the  close,  ch.TiL  i, 
after  her  union  with  Shelomo  has  been  perfected,  and 
she  baa  found  peace  in  his  love.  Gomp.  Jn.  xri.  as.  From 
all  which  it  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  condusion  that 
the  names  Shdomo  and  Shulammith  are  employed  in 
the  poem  significantly  as  ihepeaee-giver  and  the  peciee- 
receiver;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  allowed  that  this  condu- 
sion gives  very  considerable  support  to  the  allegorical 
exposition. 

We  are  aware  that,  by  a  cansiderable  number  of  recent 
expositors,  the  name  Shulammith  has  been  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  Shunammith,  or  Shunammite,  t.e.  inhabi- 
tant of  Shunem,  i  kl  L  3;  Ao.  This  view  is  favoured  by  the 
LXX. :  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  Shulammith 
is  the  right  reading,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Shunem  was  also  called  Shulem  by  the  andent  Hebrews. 
Wherever  the  town  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  it  ia 
written  Shunem,  and  the  derivative  adjective  Shunam- 
mith. More  probable  is  the  connection  pointed  out  by 
some  of  the  older  expositors  between  Shulammith  and 
Salem,  the  old  name  of  Jerusalem,  which  certainly 
comes  from  the  same  root.  According  to  this  etymo- 
logy, the  Shulamite  might  represent  one  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  of  Salem,  which  would  give  a  true  and 
excellent  sense.  But  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the  com- 
mon explanation  of  the  name  which  has  been  given 
above.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remark  that  the  name 
given  to  the  bride  is  not  Shelomith,  the  feminine  form 
of  Shelomo,  and  which  is  found  among  the  female  names 
of  the  Hebrews,  Le.  xxIt.  u,  but  Shuhumnith,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  proper  noun  at  all,  but  a  common 
noun  formed  from   the  pual  conjugation  dW>  a&<i 

having  the  passive  signification  of  a  reconciled  one — 
one  restored  to  amity  and  happiness  (qui  in  fidem  ac 
tutelam  Dei  traditus  et  receptus  est,  Qes.  Thes.),  from 
which  we  gain  a  dear  view  of  the  spiritual  relation  of 
Shdomo  and  Shulammith. 

We  might  now  enter  upon  a  particular  examination 
of  the  various  passages  in  which  the  names  Shdomo  and 
Shulammith  are  introduced  into  the  poem,  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  the  former  always  signifies  the  peaoe- 
giver,  the  protector,  the  guardian;  and  the  latter,  peace- 
enjoying,  secure,  happy.  Comp.  ch.  i.  5,  the  curtainM 
of  Solomon;  ch.  iii.  7,  the  palanquinoi  Solomon  surround- 
ed by  sixty  heroes  of  the  heroes  of  Israel ;  ch.  viii.  8,  the 
vineyard  of  Solomon,  well  fenced,  on  Baal  Hamon,  t.e. 
a  place  of  repose  and  calm  delight  amid  the  noise  and 
contentions  of  the  world;  and  also  ch.  vii.  1,  the  only  pas- 
sage in  which  the  name  or  rather  tiUe,  the  Shulammite, 
is  foimd,  and  where  it  is  evidenUy  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  bride  in  the  state  of  security  and  happiness  and 
honour  to  which  she  has  attained,  being  immediatdy 
followed  by  the  titie  of  Prince's  Daughter,  ch.  yILS,  and 
preceded,  Gh.Ti.  10,  by  the  remarkable  description,  whidi 
is  of  itself  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
allegorical  exposition,  ''Fair  as  the  moon,  dear  as 
the  sun,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

If  we  pass  now  from  the  names  Shdomo  and  Shulam- 
mith to  the  body  of  the  poem,  we  find  that  the  ideas 
contained  in  these  names  are  carried  through  the  whole. 
Shdomo  is  the  king  in  whose  presence  there  is  perfect 
peace  and  fulness  of  joy,  as  \a  beautifully  represented  in 
ch.  i.  12 :  he  is  the  shepherd,  feeding  among  tiie  lilies :  he 
is  the  owner  of  a  vineyard,  fiilled  with  the  choicest  vines, 
comp.  ch.  TiU.  u  with  It.  yli.  23,  under  which  his  servants 
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repose  securely,  undisturbed  by  the  tumults  of  the  outer 
world,  Jn.  xil  33,  and  of  the  pleassnt  fruit  of  which  they 
eat  delightedly,  eh.il.  S;  t.  i.  And  as  Shelomo  is  the  peace- 
giver,  so  his  bride  is  represented  first  as  a  peace-seeker, 
and  at  length  as  a  peace-finder.  She  has  been  hardly 
used  even  by  her  nearest  of  kin,  oh.i.6;  oomp.Fs.lxix.9, 
driven  forth  from  her  own  vineyard,  where  alone  she 
found  peace,  to  labour  in  other  vineyards  in  which  she 
could  take  no  delight,  and  where  there  was  no  covert 
to  protect  her  from  the  scorching  summer's  sun.  Her 
countenance,  though  still  beautiful,  is  bUfcck  with  ex- 
posure, and  toil,  and  anguish  of  heart.  The  contrast 
between  the  countenances  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
as  described  by  the  former,  ought  to  be  carefully  marked 
even  in  the  terms  employed.    She  is  black  ( minted); 

T       : 
dL  i.  6 :  he  is  bright  and  ruddy  (otTW  pff ),  ch.  v.  lo.    Now 

t: 

that  the  blackness  is  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  descriptive  of  the  church's  affliction,  or  the 
depression  and  desolation  of  the  believer,  is  rendered 
very  probaUe  by  a  comparison  of  the  only  other  passage 
in  which  we  find  the  same  terms  contrasted,  viz.  La. 
iv.  7, 8.  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were 
whiter  (^)  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  (p*7(() 

than  rubies .  .  .  .  ;  their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal 
hTlw)-     Thfi  comparison  "black  as  the  tents  of  Ke- 

dar,"  ch.  1. 6,  is  also  to  be  marked,  and  viewed  in  the  Ught 
of  the  only  other  passage  in  which  the  tents  of  Kedar 
are  mentioned :  "  Woe  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech, 
that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar !  my  soul  hath  long 
dwelt  with  him  that  hateth  peace"  Fs.  oxz.  6, 6.  Further, 
Shulammith  is  described  by  the  poet  as  dwelling  in  the 
wildemeas,  and  brought  up  from  thence  by  her  beloved, 
ch.  m.S;  TiiLS.  Eveiy  one  familiar  with  the  Scriptures 
must  be  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  common 
figures  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  describe  a 
state  of  affliction.  Comp.  especially  Be.  xii.  6  and 
Ho.  ii.  16,  in  which  last  passage  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  wilderness  and  the  vineyard  which  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  descriptions  of  this  Song :  "  I  will 
allnre  Aer,  and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak 
comfortably  to  her,  and  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards 
from  thence,  .  .  .  .•  and  she  shall  ong  there  as  in  the 
days  of  her  youth."  This  passage  may,  indeed,  be  re- 
garded as  throwing  very  great  light  upon  the  Song  of 
Solomon :  it  is  in  fact  a  summary  of  it.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Song,  Shulammith  is  represented  as 
driven  out  of  her  vineyard  into  the  wilderness.  And 
what  is  the  picture  opened  up  to  us  in  the  dose  of  it? 
She  is  seen  coming  up  from  the  wilderness  leaning  upon 
her  beloved,  ch.  Till.  6:  she  takes  possession  of  the  vineyard 
she  had  lost,  ch.  tIU.  12 :  and  sitting  in  her  gardens,  in  the 
fun  joy  of  her  heart,  she  sings  to  her  beloved,  eh.  viU.  13, 14. 
We  shall  not  extend  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  our 
subject  further.  We  shall  only  add  that,  in  addition  to 
the  internal  evidence  for  the  allegorical  interpretation, 
a  specimen  of  which  has  just  been  adduced,  that  inter- 
pretation receives  strong  support  from  other  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  [Comp.  Fa.  xlv.  throoghout,  eepedaUy 
rer.  15-18,  with  Ca.  1.  4;  Pr.  i.-ix. ;  Is.  t.  1,  Ac.;  xxtU.  3-6;  liv.  6; 
IxL  10;  IzU.  4;  Ho.  L-ilL,  and  xl?.;  Zep.  111.  14-90;  Je.  IL  2;  ill  1; 
Km.  XTl.  and  xzUl  Comparo  alto  In  the  ApoctTpha,  Wiidom 
of  Solomon,  tIL  vliL,  and  Ecc.  zzIt.  In  "  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,"  so  frequently 
introduced  by  Jeremiah,  ch.tiL  S4;  ztL  »:  xxt.  10 ;  zxxiii.  u, 
there  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  Song  of  Solomon, 


especially  as  in  the  last  passage  it  is  followed  by  "  the 
voioe  of  them  that  shall  say.  Praise  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
for  the  Lord  is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever : 
and  of  them  that  shall  bring  the  sacrifice  of  praise  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  much 
more  full  collection  of  the  probable  or  possible  scriptural 
references  or  allusions  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  may  con- 
sult Mr.  Moody  Stuart's  Commentary,  See  also  Heng- 
stenbeig.  Dm  HoheUed,  p.  834, 268, 263.]  It  has  all  along  from 
the  earliest  times,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  been  the 
received  exposition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches. 
By  the  former,  indeed,  the  book  was  regarded  as  spe- 
cially sacred ;  and  we  know  with  what  devout  earnestness 
and  sympathy  it  has  been  studied  by  some  of  the  noblest 
and  purest  spirits  that  have  adorned  the  latter.  It 
is  true  there  is  no  direct  quotation  from  it  in  the  New 
Testament ;  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  ap- 
peals of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  to  the  Old  Testament 
were  intended  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  out  of  the  Jew^h  dispensation ;  and  this  is 
not  the  subject  of  the  Song  of  Solomon :  but,  though 
there  may  be  no  formal  quotation,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  an  attentive  reader  will  find  many  allusions  to  it, 
much  that  brings  its  glowing  scenes  to  mind,  especially 
in  the  writings  of  John,  and  in  some  of  the  parables 
and  discouraes  of  our  Lord,  Mot  zxl.  33,34,43;  xzil.  8;  xx?.i; 
Jn.  lU.  89;  Eph.  t.  27;  Re.  iii  20;  ziz.  7;  zxU.  17,  2a 

With  regard  to  the  different  forms  which  the  allego- 
rical exposition  has  assumed  in  the  hands  of  different 
commentators,  we  must  reject  that  one  which  makes 
Shulammith  the  incarnation,  so  to  speak,  of  Wisdom ; 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  is  Shulammith 
who  seeks  and  finds  rest  in  the  love  of  Shelomo,  rather 
than  Shelomo  in  that  of  Shulammith.  But  between 
the  other  leading  expositions  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  pronounce  any  discriminating  judgment,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  regards  their  prominent  features.  Shelomo 
is  the  peace-  besto wer.  It  is  in  his  love  that  Shulammith 
finds  peace.  He  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  either  as 
the  representative  of  Jehovah,  the  Covenant- Grod  and 
King  of  Israel,  or  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  the  Prince 
of  peace.  There  is  no  reason  that  we  should  give  an 
exclusive  preference  to  one  or  other  of  these  exposi- 
tions. For  an  allegorical  representation,  like  a  pro- 
phetic word,  may  have  more  than  one  form  of  realiza- 
tion or  fulfilment.  And  so,  too,  of  Shulammith.  She 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Church, 
or  of  the  individual  soul  which  seeks  and  finds  rest  in 
Christ.  If  we  have  any  preference  for  the  former 
view,  it  is  only  because  it  seems  to  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  national  character  of  the  dispensation  under 
which  the  Song  of  Songs  was  written,  and  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  guided 
in  its  interpretation. 

To  what  may  be  called  tlie  historico-allegorical  and 
prophetico-allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Song,  the 
former  of  which  discovers  in  it  a  veiled  history  of  the 
past,  the  latter  a  veiled  prophecy  of  the  future,  we  have 
space  only  to  make  this  passing  allusion.  One  of  tiie 
most  ancient  examples  of  the  former,  with  which,  how- 
ever, the  prophetical  is  combined,  will  be  found  in  the 
Jewish  Targum  on  the  Song :  among  the  most  recent 
examples  of  the  latter  is  a  Commentary,  by  Mr.  Moody 
Stuart  of  Edinburgh. 

III.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  form, 
under  which  the  subject  just  described  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  Song  of  Songs.     It  is  evidently  that  of  a  nup- 
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tial  aong  distributed  into  various  parts.  We  shall  not 
discuss  the  question  which  has  been  so  much  agitated, 
whether  it  is  to  be  classed  among  dramatic  oompod- 
tionsy  for  the  answer  to  that  question  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  meaning  which  is  assigned  to  the  word 
dramatic.  If,  under  the  head  of  dramatic  composition, 
we  include  eveiy  poem  into  which  dialogue  enters,  then 
of  course  the  Song  of  Songs  must  be  regarded  as  a 
drama.  But  as  this  term  is  usually  understood  to  mean 
an  artificial  and  highly- wrought  composition  into  which 
action  largely  enters,  to  which  character  the  Song  of 
Songs  has  no  cUim,  and  as  terms  ought  always  to  be 
employed  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly 
understood,  we  must  regard  the  use  of  the  term  dra- 
matic in  the  present  case  as  calculated  to  give  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  character  of  the  poem.  In  otor  view 
of  the  formal  airangement  of  the  poem,  we  take  a 
middle  position  between  those  who  represent  it  as  a 
regular  drama,  distributing  it  into  acts  and  scenes, 
which  we  cannot  but  think  displays  a  great  want  of 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  handling  of  so  ancient  and 
simple  a  composition,  and  those  who  hold  the  view  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  that  it  is  not 
a  continuous  composition  at  all,  but  a  collection  of  sepa- 
rate lyrics.  We  hold  the  Song  of  Songs  to  be  simply 
a  descriptive  nuptial  song  or  poem,  distributed  into 
parts ;  these  parts  being  distinguished  from  one  another 
both  by  matter  and  by  form. 

After  examining  veiy  carefully  the  Song  itself,  and 
the  various  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  its  dis- 
tribution into  parts,  we  have  come  to  the  following 
condumon.  The  parts  of  which  it  consists  are  five, 
perhaps  with  some  reference  to  the  fivefold  distribution 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  are  as 
follows,  vis. : — 

A.  i.    1— ii.  7. 

B.  ii.    8— iii.  6. 

C.  iii.    6— vi.  9. 

D.  vi.  lO—viii.  4, 

E.  viu.    4—14 

These  parts,  we  have  said,  are  separated  from  one 
another,  both  formally  by  artificial  marks  of  separa- 
tion, and  by  their  contents. 

With  regard  to  the  artificial  distribution  of  the  poem, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  first  two  of  the  five 
divisions  just  mentioned  have  the  same  ending  (*'  I  ad- 
jure you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  &c.,'')  and  the  last 
three  the  same  beginning  (''Who  is  this,"  &c.)  The 
middle  division  (C)  is  much  longer  than  the  others,  but 
that  arises  from  the  nature  of  its  subject :  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal division  of  the  song. 

Proceeding  to  examine  these  parts,  we  find  that  they 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  not  only  by  the  arti- 
ficial con^vance  above  noted,  but  by  a  real  difference 
of  subject-matter.  What  this  difierenoe  is,  however, 
is  not  equally  clear  in  all  the  divisions.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  diviaons  present  no  great  difficulty ; 
and  they  evidently  form  the  body  of  the  poem,  llie 
other  two  divisions,  the  introductory  and  concluding, 
are  more  obscure.  We  shall  therefore  commence  with 
the  former. 

The  third  division  (C)  first  invites  attention.  It  is 
the  central  division,  much  longer  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  evidently  contains  the  principal  matter.  Its  sub- 
ject is  the  marriage.  It  begins  with  a  description  of 
Solomon^s  palanquin,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  distance  ap- 
proaching from  the  wUdemess,  borne  on  high,  clouds  of 


incense  rising  and  covering  it»  and  all  around  a  body- 
guard of  the  heroes  of  Israel.  Who  is  this  f  It  is  the 
bride  conducted  towards  his  royal  mansion  by  her  royal 
lover.  'Tis  "the  day  of  Solomon's  marriafft,  the  day 
of  the  gladness  of  his  heart, "  eh.  Ul  ii.  The  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  (like  the  ten  viigins  of  our  Lord's  paraUe) 
are  called  upon  to  go  forth  and  meet  the  royal  bride- 
I  groom.  Then  follows  the  bridegroom's  praise  of  his 
bride.  He  dwells  chiefly  on  the  beauty  of  her  veiled 
■  oountenanoe,  oh.  It.  i-5.  This  passage  has  been  appealed 
,  to  by  the  literalist  interpreters  as  a  ground  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  allegorical  scheme.  "The  following  lan- 
guage," says  Dr.  Davidson,  quoting  the  passage,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  "supposed  by  the 
allegorical  interpretera  to  be  spoken  by  Jdiovah  to 
Israel,  or  by  Christ  to  his  church,  appears  to  us  inde- 
corous and  irreverent  on  that  hypothesis."  But  surely 
this  statement  proceeds  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  na- 
ture and  interpretation  of  an  allegory.  No  judicious 
inteipreter  ever  supposed  the  language  in  question  to 
be  "spoken  by  Jehovah  to  Israel,  or  by  Christ  to  his 
church."  All  that  is  meant  is  that  Jehovah  does  love 
his  church,  and  think  her  most  beautiful  and  predous. 
The  language  quoted  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  ex- 
pression which  Jehovah  gives  to  th^pe  feelings,  for  if  it 
were,  the  poem  would  not  be  an  allegory  €U  all;  but  as 
the  expression  of  corresponding  feelings,  glowing  in  the 
breast  of  a  human  lover. 

The  stanza,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  foUowa,  is 
very  remarkable,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  poem  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  ap- 
pellations Bridt  and  Sister-Bride,  which  are  found  no- 
where else,  oh.  !▼.  »-t.  i.  With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these 
appellations,  Hengstenberg  rightly  remarks  that  it  is 
"  a  holy  riddle ;"  but  its  meaning  is  sufficiently  unfolded 
by  such  passages  as  Mar.  iii.  35 :  "  Whosoever  shaU  do 
the  will  of  Grod,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother."  In  reply  to  the  bridegroom's  ardent  utterance 
of  love,  in  which  he  compares  her  to  a  garden  full  of  all 
odoriferous  plants,  the  perfume  of  which  fills  and  in- 
toxicates the  soul,  the  bride  no  longer  draws  back,  but 
gives  herself  up  to  his  love:  still  not  without  lowly 
wondering  thoughts  and  fears,  lest  she  should  prove 
unwortl^  of  such  a  spouse : 

*'  Awake,  O  north  wind  I 
Draw  near,  O  sontli  wind  i 
Blow  upon  vQj  garden. 
Let  its  perftimee  flow  forth ; 
That  my  beloved,  coming  to  hia  garden, 
May  eat  ite  choioeet  froito." 

The  reply  of  the  bridegroom,  ch.  r.  i,  "I  have  come  to  my 
garden,"  &c.,  forms  the  centre-point  of  the  whole  poem. 
The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  now  one.  The  mar- 
riage union  is  complete.  Comp.  la.  ixil.  6,  "  As  the  bride- 
groom rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  will  thy  God  rejoice 
over  thee."  But  we  need  not  go  to  other  passages  of 
Scripture  to  prove  the  spiritual  import  of  the  passage 
before  us.  That  is  very  evident  from  the  passage  itself, 
not  only  from  the  mfer- bride  of  the  first  clause,  but 
also  from  the  closing  words  in  which  the  bridegroom 
calls  upon  his  friends  to  come  and  share  the  fulness  of 

his  joy — 

"Eat,  Ofriendsl 
Drink,  yea,  drink  abnadantly,  O  beloved !" 

(Compaxe  la.  !▼.  1.) 

This  concludes  the  first  half  of  the  third  or  C  divi- 
sion of  the  poem.  The  second  half,  which  is  of  about 
equal  length,  oh.  v.  9~vi.  9,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  first. 
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I    ,1 
I    'I 


I    I 


I    I 


I    'I 


It  oontaiiia  the  ahady  side  of  the  picture.  The  raptu- 
rous joys  of  love  cannot  last  always.  There  is  a  re- 
action ;  and  the  reaction  is  the  greater,  the  more  intense 
the  joy  and  the  deeper  the  love.  This  is  beautifully 
represented  by  the  poet.  The  bride  slumbers ;  but  her 
slumbers  are  disturbed.  ' '  I  slepty  but  my  heart  waked/' 
oh.  V.  2.  She  dreams.  Her  beloved  comes  to  the  door 
of  her  chamber.  He  calls  to  her ;  he  knocks ;  but  she 
does  not  open  to  him,  eh.  T.  3.  He  puts  his  hand  in  at  the 
hole  of  the  door :  then  she  rises  and  opens  to  her  be- 
loved ;  but  it  is  too  late — ^he  is  gone.  Her  soul  is  now 
filled  with  the  anguish  of  love,  as  it  was  but  a  little 
ago  enraptured  with  its  joys.  This  is  finely  described 
by  the  poet.  She  wanders  forth,  just  as  she  had  risen 
from  her  couch,  in  search  of  her  beloved.  She  encoun- 
ters the  rude  watchmen.  She  appeals  to  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  and  gives  a  glowing  description  of  her 
beloved.  At  last  she  awakes,  and  it  is  a  dream.  She 
finds  her  beloved  where  she  had  left  him— in  his  garden, 
eh.  Ti.  2,  compwed  with  r.  1.  And  her  joy  again  finds  utter- 
ance in  the  words,  "  I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved 
is  mine;  he  feedeth  among  the  lilies."  Yes!  He  is 
not  gone,  as  I  had  thought.  It  was  but  a  dream 
created  by  my  foolish  fears.  He  will  never  leave  me, 
never  forsake  me.  I  am  ever  his,  and  he  is  ever  mine. 
The  third  division  of  the  poem  closes  with  the 
response  of  the  bridegroom.  He  pnuses  the  beauty  of 
her  countenance.  As  he  is  to  her,  so  she  is  to  him,  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely. 
Queens,  concubines,  virgins  without  number — she  alone 
is  more  precious  than  all.  Nay,  so  surpassing  is  her 
beauty,  that  even  those  who  might  have  looked  upon 
her  with  the  jealous  eyes  of  rivals  are  overpowered  by 
it,  and  join  in  praising  her,  and  wishing  her  all  joy  in 
her  beloved,  ch.  Ti  9.  * 

We  shall  only  indicate  our  views  of  the  second  and 
fourth  divisions  of  the  poem  (B  and  D).     They  describe, 
as  their  position  indicates,  the  former  the  loves  of  the 
period  before  marriage,  the  latter  the  loves  of  the 
period  after  marriage.     The  second  part  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  third.     There  is  the  same  alterna- 
tion of  light  and  shade ;  but,  as  we  might  anticipate, 
the  light  is  not  so  briUiant  nor  the  shade  so  deep. 
Compare  the  encounter  with  the  watchman  in  ch.  iii.  3 
with  ch.  V.  7.    As  in  the  third  division,  it  is  in  a  dream 
that  her  fears  manifest  their  presence,  ch.  lU.  i: 
"  Upon  mj  bed  by  night 
I  sought  him  whom  ray  lonl  loTeth: 
I  sought,  but  found  him  not." 
This  part,  the  second,  contains  several  passages  of 
great  poetic  beauty.     It  describes  the  spring-time  of 
love,  eh.  U.  10-13.     The  fourth  division  (D)  describes  the 
bride  after  marriage,  in  all  the  glory  of  the  royal  sta- 
tion to  which  the  love  of  Shelomo  has  elevated  her. 
It  begins: — 

*'  Who  is  this  th^t  looketh  forth  as  the  morning, 
Fair  as  the  moon, 
Clear  as  the  sun. 
Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ?  " 

>  That  this  division  contains  the  marriage-«oene  is  very  erident. 
For  in  it  akma  do  we  find  the  words  ,n3A1  (f^m  trn,  bride 

groom),  and  ri?a>  bride.  HoreoTer,  here  alone  does  the  8hn- 
iammite  appear  Teiled.  Compare  ch.  It.  1, 3,  and  ri.  7,  where 
mention  ia  made  of  her  TlWtt  or  veil,  erroneously  transhtied 

"  looks'*  in  our  version,  and  of  the  inn,  ch.  v.  7.  Compare 
also  the  deacription  in  oh.  v.  5.  with  ch.  iii.  2.  It  may  be  added 
that  jn,  ch.  V.  16,  may  mean  husband  (Jer.  iii.  20). 


Such  is  the  wondering  inquiry  of  the  onlookers.  She 
is  ashamed  to  be  thus  gazed  upon.  She  thinks  of  her 
humble  origin  and  sudden  elevation,  and  turns  away 
from  their  gaze.  They  call  to  her  to  return,  and  allow 
them  to  admire  her  beauty.  Her  reply  is  modestly 
humble  as  before.  Why  do  ye  make  a  spectacle  of  me  ? 
What  ia  there  in  me  to  draw  the  wondering  eye  ?  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  queen  in  all  the  majesty  of 
her  form,  and  the  beauty  of  her  royal  apparel,  ch.  vu.  s-s. 
The  words  are  not  those  of  the  king,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  but  of  the  people,  as  is  very  clear  both  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced  and  from  the 
title  by  which  she  is  addressed — Princess  daughter. 
Their  praise  seems  to  end  with  the  sixth  verse,  "A 
king  is  enchained  by  thy  flowing  locks,"  which  words 
naturally  introduce  the  king  himself  as  speaker.  He 
echoes  aJl  the  praises  of  the  people,  dwelling  not  on  the 
beauty  of  her  counteiumce  as  before,  but  on  the  state- 
liness  and  majesty  of  her  queenly  form,  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  palm-tree  ch.  vli.  8.  She  hangs  upon  his 
words  delightedly.  With  aU  her  humble  thoughts  of 
herself,  she  cannot  conceal  from  herself  that  she  is  the 
beloved  of  the  king ;  and,  emboldened  by  this  convic- 
tion, she  gives  passionate  utterance  to  her  love  in  re- 
turn.    She  exults  in  his  love: 

"His  left  hand  is  under  my  head, 
And  his  right  hand  embraces  me. 
I  abjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
That  ye  wake  not  up. 
Waken  not  up  Love 
Till  she  pleases"  (ch.  viii.  3, 4). 

The  verses  just  quoted  lead  us  back  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  division  of  the  Song,  ch.  1.  i-U.  7,  at  the 
close  of  which  also  they  are  found  with  a  very  slight 
variation.  This  division,  like  the  second  and  third,  has 
its  alternation  of  light  and  shade.  The  bride  gives  ex- 
pression to  her  lowly  thoughts  of  herself,  and  tells  in 
few  words  the  story  of  her  grief.  "  My  mother's  sons 
(Ps.  ixix  9)  were  angry  with  me  (la.  xli.  iij  xlv.  24),  they  made 
me  keeper  of  vineyards — mine  own  vineyard  I  kept  not,'* 
ch- 1. 6.  She  is  separated  from  her  beloved.  "Tell  me, 
thou  whom  my  soid  loveth,  where  thou  feedest  [thy 
flock].'*  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  comfort  in  vain, 
vcr.  8.^  But  now  the  scene  is  suddenly  changed,  ver.  0. 
Her  beloved  is  restored ;  and  in  his  presence  she  in- 
dulges in  sweet  anticipation  of  coming  joys.  "My 
nard  giveth  forth  its  perfume,"  ver.  11.  Her  anticipa- 
tions shape  themselves  in  the  form  of  an  imagined  dia- 
logue between  her  beloved  and  herself,  in  which  free 
and  glowing  expression  is  given  to  their  mutual  love, 
ch.  1. 13-ii.  3.   She  sinks,  overcome  with  love  and  joy,  ch.  u.  6. 

In  the  last  division  of  the  Song,  ch.  vUi.  6-14,  we  find 
the  joyous  anticipations  of  the  first  division  fully 
realized.  The  bride  is  seen  coining  up  from  the  wilder- 
ness, leaning  upon  her  beloved.  In  his  unchanging 
love  she  has  found  peace,  ver.  10.  The  lost  vineyard,  efa.  L  6^ 
is  regained,  but  only  to  be  laid  as  an  offering  at  the 
feet  of  her  beloved,  ch.  viU.  18.  Her  mother's  sons,  by 
whom  she  had  been  hardly  treated,  ch.L6^  are  forgiven, 
eh.viiLi2,lastdause.'    The  wilderness  is  forgotten;  her 

2  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  epithet  "  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem** is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  except  in 
this  Song;  which,  therefore,  it  is  probable  our  Lord  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  "  Daughters  of  Jonisalem,  weep  not  for  me,"  &c., 
Ln.  xxiii.  28. 

*  In  ch.  viii.  8,  9,  it  Is  the  brethren  of  Shulammith  who  are 
introduced  speaking.  These  verses  correspond  to  ch.  i.  6.  They 
are  somewhat  obscure,  and  have  been  variously  interpreted. 
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Eden  is  restored ;  and  in  the  shade  of  its  pleasant  trees 
she  sings  forth  the  joy  of  her  heart,  vot.  13.^ 

IV.  AtUhonhip  of  the  Scmg,  and  Place  and  THme  of 
its  Composition,— Tina  head  embraces  a  variety  of 
questions,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  not  compensated 
by  their  importance.  In  regard  to  some  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament — ^the  prophetical,  for  example — 
questions  of  date  and  authorship  are  of  vital  moment. 
But  the  subject-matter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  of 
such  a  character  that  its  value  does  not  depend  on  any 
circumstances  of  time  and  place.  It  will  continue 
equally  edifying  to  the  church  whether  it  is  found  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Solomon  or  to  that  of  the  cap- 
tivity. 

The  title  ascribes  it  to  Solomon;  and  this  accordingly 
must  be  received  as  the  most  ancient  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  authorship,  and  must  have  all  the  weight 
attached  to  it  which  is  due  to  such  a  tradition.  But 
we  have  no  decisive  evidence  that  the  present  title 
proceeded  horn  Solomon  himself.  On  the  oontraiy  its 
form  seems  to  intimate  a  different  and  later  origin. 
And  there  are  other  considerations  which  serve  to 
throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  tradition  embodied  in 
the  title. 

1.  From  the  subject-matter  of  the  Song,  it  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  one  of  those  periods,  when  the 
experience  of  the  church  was  of  a  more  mixed  descrip- 
tion than  accords  with  the  historical  accounts  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  The  bride  describes  herself  as 
hardly  treated  by  her  brethren,  driven  forth  from  the 
parental  roof,  dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  and  black 
with  exposure  to  the  scorching  summer's  sun.  This 
description  does  not  find  its  counterpart,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  in  any  part  of  the  reign  of  Solomon: 
nor  can  it  be  applied  to  the  reign  of  David  his  prede- 
cessor. It  is  true  that  the  name  and  reign  of  Solomon 
correspond  with  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Song:  but  still  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  feelings  of  rapturous  joy  in  the  Lord 
to  which  the  Song  gives  expression  must  have  pro- 
ceeded not  from  a  period  of  settled  tranquillity,  like  the 
age  of  Solomon,  but  from  a  period  of  conflict  and 
HarlfTiftga  issuing  in  the  joy  of  a  glorious  deliverance. 

2.  If  we  have  rightly  decided  that  the  name  Solo- 
mon has  in  this  song  a  symbolical  or  typical  import,  it 


But,  oompaTiiig  th«m  with  oh.  i.  6,  they  seem  to  reproMnt  the 
broihen,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  gnuTdiamt  of  their  siftex'e 
Tirttte  and  happineei,  as  considering  how  thej  might  beet  enrich 
thenuielves  by  means  of  her.  She  is  as  yet  yoang,  and  her 
diaracter  is  not  taHy  developed ;  but,  whether  she  prore  a  wall 
or  a  door,  i.e,  firm  lutd  constant,  or  giddy  and  easily  acoenibie 
to  temptation,  they  will  endearournot  to  be  loeexB  by  her.  The 
tUver  tower  and  the  planks  of  cedar,  represent  the  anticipated 
acceBsion  of  wealth  through  the  judicious  bestowment  of  their 
sister. 

1  It  is  important  to  notice  the  epithets  by  which  Solomon 
addresses  the  Shulammite  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  poem. 
In  the  first  (A),  the  only  epithet  he  employs  is  «n^>  my  friend 

or  my  love.  In  the  second  (B),  he  adds  to  ^r^jH*  *r^.  >z^  *rO  V* 
my  fiur  one  and  my  dove.  In  the  third  (C),'  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal division,  in  addition  to  all  the  above,  we  find  nSa>  ^nVlN 

riTfi)  my  sister  bride,  mid  *nt3r\>  my  perfect  one.      In  the 

T-  •  T  - 

fourth  division  (D),  all  the  foregoing  epithets  are  dropped,  and 

the  bride  is  spoken  of  only  as  yni  FQ  A&d  irsS^tBTI-    And 

•T       -  .-  - 

in  the  fifth  (E)  we  find  only  the  epithet  W^^'l  T^V^Vri*  By 
the  epithets  in  the  two  last  divisions  is  described  the  state  of 
felicity  and  dignity  to  which  the  love  of  Shelomo  has  elevated 
his  bride. 


b  evident  that  such  a  use  of  the  name  was  much  more 
fitting  after  the  death  of  King  Solomon  than  during 
his  life.  We  can  well  understand  how,  amid  the 
troubles  which  followed  dose  upon  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  and  which  continued  with  but  few  intervals 
of  repose  to  disturb  and  divide  the  church  for  many 
centuries,  his  reign,  to  the  glories  of  which  the  people 
of  Israel  looked  back  with  pride  and  fond  longing, 
should  have  become  the  recognized  type  of  that  glorious 
future  period  of  peace  and  unbroken  prosperity,  in 
which  eveiy  true  Israelite  believed  all  present  troubles 
and  distresses  would  issue  at  last.  But  during  the  ac- 
tual life  of  Solomon,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
confusions  and  sins  by  which  in  its  latter  part  it  was 
deformed,  such  a  typical  use  of  his  name  was  not  so 
fitting.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
use  would  have  been  made  of  it  by  himself. 

8.  So  far  as  regards  the  place  of  oompodtion,  the 
Song  appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  one  who 
had  his  usual  residence  among  the  northern  or  eastern 
tribes,  and  not  in  Judah.  If  we  except  the  names 
Jerusalem  and  Zion,  which  are  introduced  as  the  centre 
and  head-quarters  of  divine  worship,  almost  all  the 
local  references  are  to  the  northern  and  eastern  divi- 
sions of  the  land  of  Israel.  General  references  to  Leba- 
non, Carmel,  Sharon,  Gilead,  and  Damascus,  we  might 
expect  in  compositions  coming  from  any  division  of 
Psdestine.  But  the  author  of  the  Song  speaks,  as  if 
from  familiar  acquaintance,  of  the  tower  of  Lebanon 
looking  toward  Damascus,  ch.  vu.  &,  of  the  flocks  of  goats 
reposing  on  Mount  Gilead,  ch.  l?.  i,  a  comparison  which 
he  repeats  in  ch.  vi.  5;  of  Tirzah,  of  the  dance  of  Ma- 
hanaim,  eh.  vU.  i,  and  of  the  pools  of  Heshbon  by  the 
gate  of  Bath-rabbim,  ch.  vii.  4.  From  which  it  would 
appear  that  these  were  the  localities  with  which  the 
author  of  the  Song  was  most  familiar,  as  they  are  the 
first  to  present  themselves  to  his  mind,  while  in  search 
of  some  suitable  comparison  or  illustration. 

And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of 
the  Song.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  spoken  by  the  northern  tribes,  and  still 
more  as  spoken  by  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  had  a 
closer  affinity  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  than  the  He- 
brew spoken  in  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbourhood.  Be- 
tween the  northern  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  Syrians  of 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  and  between  the  eastern  tribes 
and  the  Arabians  of  the  great  desert,  from  whom  they 
were  separated  by  no  well-defined  boundaiy,  there  was 
the  closest  connection  and  constant  intercourse :  a  con- 
nection and  intercourse  which  must  have  largely 
affected  the  character  of  the  language  spoken  by  these 
northern  and  eastern  tribes.  Now,  in  ibe  language  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  as  in  that  of  other  compositions, 
such  as  the  song  of  Deborah,  unquestionably  emanat- 
ing from  those  tribes,  we  seem  to  discover  traces  of 
this  influence.  Words  belonging  to  the  Syriac  or 
Arabic  language,  or  to  both,  but  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  Hebrew  writings,  we  frequently  meet  with  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  oh.  iL  U;  iv.  i,  14;  v.  3;  vii.  3;  viiL  &.  Oc- 
casionally we  find  roots  common  in  the  other  Hebrew 
books  here  imder  a  Syriac  form,  ch.  1. 17,  n'pfi  ^  It^a*  "^ 
vU.  3,  jio  =:  •9DD-  In  the  syntax  also  a  Syriac  influence 
is  observable,  ch.  L  6 ;  UL  r.  Yet  these  Syiiasms  and 
Arabisms  do  not  at  all  connect  this  Song  with  the  later 
Hebrew  writings ;  they  are  very  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Chaldeisms  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ena^ 
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kc.  Tbeir  preMnoe  is  to  be  aooountod  for  not  by  lato- 
nen  bat  by  locality  of  compodtion. 

Now,  if  the  foregoing  remarks  render  it  probable 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  production  of  the  northern 
or  eastern  diyision  of  the  land  of  Iiomel,  and  not  of 
Judah,  they  of  course  throw  great  doubt  on  the  ancient 
tiadition  which  assigns  the  authorahip  to  Solomon. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  concur  with  those  who 
throw  the  oompodtion  of  the  Song  forward  on  the  age 
of  the  Babyloxiish  captivity.  The  historical  references 
point  to  a  much  earlier  date.  The  tribes  beyond  Jor- 
dan,  it  is  eyidenty  had  not  been  carried  captive  when 
the  Song  was  written:  otherwise  it  would  scarcely 
have  contained  allusions  to  the  flocks  reposing  on 
GUead,  to  the  dance  of  Mahanaim,  and  the  pools  of 
Heshbon  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim.  The  mention  of 
Tirzah  in  immediate  connection  with  Jerusalem,  ch.  t1.  4, 
seems  to  cany  us  a  step  farther  back  still,  and  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Song  was  written  some  time 
in  that  half  oentuiy  (975-925  B.C.),  during  which  Tir- 
zah  and  Jerusalem  were  the  two  capital  dties  of  Israel, 
the  one  of  the  northern,  the  other  of  the  southern  king- 
dom. To  this  period  also  point  the  freshness  and  min- 
uteness of  the  allusions  to  the  transactions  of  the  reign 
of  Solomon  which  are  scattered  over  the  poem.  Ihuing 
that  period,  when  the  separation  between  Israel  and 
Judah  was  still  recent,  there  must  have  been  alarge  party 
in  the  former  kingdom  who  longed  for  reunion  with 
their  national  sanctuary  and  with  the  divinely  chosen 
family  of  David,  and  who  lived  in  the  firm  faith  that 
the  period  they  so  anxiously  longed  for  would  speedily 
arrive,  when  Israel  would  again  be  one — one  in  Jehovah 
their  God  and  Solomon  their  king.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  Song  of  Songs  proceeded  from  some  one 
belonging  to  this  party.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
certainty  cannot  be  attained. 

V.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  CanoniccU  Authority 
of  the  Song,  it  has  always  been  recognized  both  by  the 
Jewish  and  by  the  Christian  church.  It  is  true  that,  both 
in  andent  and  modem  times,  doubto  have  been  enter- 
tained and  expressed  on  this  subject  by  individual 
members  of  both  churches.  But  these  doubts  have 
always  been  met  and  overpowered  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  church  teachers — sometimes  by  their  solemn  cc- 
desiastical  decision.     From  the  treatise  Yadaim,  q^^S 
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towards  the  close  of  the  Mishna,  we  find  that  a  ded- 
don  of  this  kind  was  pronounced  by  the  Jewish  doctors 
early  in  our  era:  but  this  dedsion  was  intended  not  to 
define  for  the  first  time  the  belief  of  the  church,  but 
to  give  expresdon  to  what  already  was,  and  had  all  along 
been,  the  established  bdief ,  and  to  meet  the  doubts  of  a 
few.«    There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Song 

>  The  paange  is  a»  follows,  according  to  the  rendering  of  Do 
Sola  and  Baphall:  "All  lacred  acripturai  make  the  handa 
oaelean  (a  doctrine  of  the  Fhaiiaeee,  aming  ont  of  their  saper- 
■iitiona  nrerenoe  for  the  aacred  volume.  See  farther  on  in  the 
■ame  treatiae,  ch.  ir.  sect.  6).  The  Canticles  and  Eodeslastes 
make  the  hands  tmolean.  [The  separate  mention  of  these  two 
books  shows  that  some  doabts  had  been  expresBed  with  regard 
to  their  canonicity,  as  we  find  in  what  follows.]  R.  Jehndah 
saitb,  Canticles  make  the  hands  nndean,  bat  Ecclesiastes  is 
sabjeet  to  a  dispute.  R.  Jos^  saith,  Ecclesiastes  does  not  make 
the  hands  unclean  [i.e.  it  is  not  canonical],  but  Canticles  are 
subject  to  a  dispota.  .  .  .  R.  Simeon  ben  Axai  said,  I  hare  it 
aa  a  tradition  firom  tits  mouths  of  serenty-two  Aiders,  on  the  day 
they  indnctod  R.  Eleaxar  ben  Azariah  into  the  president's  seat, 
that  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  make  the  hands  andean.  R. 
Akibah  said,  Mercy  forbid  I  No  man  in  Israel  ever  dispoted 
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of  Songs  formed  a  recognized  portion  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  (as 
is  indeed  otherwise  evident  from  the  alludons  they 
make  to  it),  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  his  autho- 
rity. Indeed  the  title  is  of  itself  suffident  to  prove 
that  from  the  most  andent  period  the  Song  has  been 
accounted  sacred.  For  why  was  it  called  the  Song  of 
Songs?  Several  of  the  ipsidms  have  the  title  "Song," 
but  this  ia  called  '* Song  of  Songs."  Why?  Whence 
this  preference?  In  wh&t  consists  the  superiority  of 
this  song?  Surdy,  had  it  not  been  regarded  as  an  in- 
spired compodtion,  it  would  not  have  been  dignified 
by  a  title  which  gave  it  a  higher  place  than  even  the 
inspired  songs  of  David.  No  doubt  it  is  a  song  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  but  we  cannot  imagine  that  that  alone 
would  have  induced  the  andent  Jewish  fathers  to  be- 
stow upon  it  so  exalted  a  title,  had  they  not  recognized 
its  sacred  and  sublimely  mysterious  character.  Finally, 
the  references  to  the  Song  in  the  other  books  of  Old 
Testament  scripture  is  the  crowning  proof  of  ite  hav- 
ing been  recognized,  even  from  the  time  of  its  compod- 
tion, as  the  production  of  one  who  spake  as  he  was 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

[Expositions  of  the  Song  of  Songs  in  nxunberless.  A^ong 
modem  German  commentators,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  and  Heng- 
stenberg  may  be  mentioned,  each  as  representing  a  class.  The 
two  most  recent  commentaries  in  English  are  those  of  Mr.  Gins- 
buig  and  Mr.  Moody  Stuart,  to  both  of  which,  thongh  dUTering 
▼ery  widely  from  one  another,  and  also  from  the  view  of  the  Song 
given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  we  woold  refer  the  student  for  ample 
infbrmatioD,  with  regard  to  the  principal  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  views  they  liave  taken 

of  it.]  [D.H.W.] 

CAPER'NAUM,  a  dty  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  on  its  upper  or  northern  dividon. 
It  comes  into  notice  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gospel  history,  as  a  place  which  our  Lord  visited  at  an 
early  period,  but  without  remaining  in  it  more  than  a 
few  dayB,  Jn.  u.  12;  and  at  which  he  afterwards  fixed  his 
reddence  so  continuously,  that  it  became  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  active  ministry  the  centre  of  his 
operations.  The  occadon  of  our  Lord's  thus  repairing 
to  Ca])emaum  is  most  distinctly  marked  by  the  evangelist 
Matthew,  who  says,  "  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard  that 
John  was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  (or  withdrew) 
into  Galilee,  and  leaving  Nazareth,  he  dune  and  dwelt 
in  Capemaiun,  which  is  upon  the  sea- coast,  in  the 
borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim,"  Mat.  iv.  li,  is.  The 
language  implies,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  withdrawal  from 
a  more  conspicuous  or  accesdble  place,  to  one  more 
convenient  for  the  work  of  a  quiet  and  laborious 
ministry,  which  our  Lord  made  at  the  time:  and  the 
language  is  explained,  in  connection  with  the  historical 
event  which  occadoned  the  withdrawal  in  question,  by 
the  circumstance  that  Diocaesarea  or  Sepphoris,  which 
was  a  common  reddence  of  Herod  Antipas,  lay  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth,  at  the  distance 
of  only  five  or  dx  miles.  After  Herod,  therefore,  had 
so  far  committed  himself  against  the  cause  of  God  as 
to  throw  the  Baptist  into  prison,  there  was  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  Jesus  bdng  allowed  to  prosecute  in 
quietness  and  freedom  his  peaceful  but  reforming  agency, 
from  a  podtion  so  near  the  palace  of  the  royal  persecutor. 
Prudence  required  that  he  should  retire  to  a  region 

that  the  Canticles  make  the  hands  unclean;  as  tlie  whole  history 
of  the  world  does  not  offer  an  epoeh  equal  to  the  day  on  which 
the  Canticles  were  given  to  Israel ;  for  aU  the  Kethubim  are 
holy,  but  the  Canticles  are  holy  of  holies."^  radaim,  chap.  iii. 
sect.  5», 
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where  he  was  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  in  his  opera- 
tions; and  as  he  had  no  prospect  of  finding  this  in  the 
south,  where  the  priestly  and  traditional  influence  of 
Jerusalem  was  sure  to  impede  him  at  e^ery  step,  he 
naturally  directed  his  course  northwards,  and  fixed 
upon  Capemaimi,  which  lay  in  the  fertile  tract  of 
(j^ennesaret,  as  on  all  accounts  the  most  suitable  for  his 
purpose.  It  was  also  within  that  Galilean  district  to 
which  ancient  prophecy  had  pointed,  as  in  itself  one  of 
the  most  spiritually  depressed,  yet  the  first  that  was  des- 
tined to  be  shone  upon  by  the  dear  light  of  the  new 
dispensation:  hence  the  erangeUst  marks  in  our  Lord's 
going  to  reside  and  labour  in  Capernaum  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  in  Is.  ix.  1,  2.  But  the  more  inmie- 
diate  reason  was  the  relative  position  of  the  places,  as 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Herod  and  the  more 
active  enemies  of  the  truth. 

The  precise  period  during  which  Jesus  continued  to 
make  Capernaum  his  more  settled  place  of  abode  can- 
not be  accurately  determined.  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  between  one  and  two  years;  long  enough 
to  admit  of  its  being  designated  ''his  own  city/'  Mat. 
ix.  1,  and  also  to  admit  of  its  being  characterized  aa  the 
chief  of  those  cities  around  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  in  which  most  of  his  mighty  works  had 
been  done,  but  which  still  repented  not,  nor  believed 
the  gospel,  Mat  zi.  20-23.  The  address  to  Capernaum 
was  the  most  solemn  and  severe  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion, "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven  (raised,  that  is,  to  the  highest  elevation  in  point 
of  privilege  and  honour  by  my  habitual  presence  and 
superhuman  works)  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell;  for, 
if  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had 
been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until 
this  day.*'  The  words  cannot  be  understood  as  denot- 
ing less  than  an  entire  downfall,  or  a  sw^eeping  desola- 
tion, such  as  if  the  place  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  all-devouring  gulf  of  Hades.  That  they  have  been 
literally  fulfilled  is  so  little  a  nuktter  of  doubt,  that  the 
only  difficulty  with  modem  inquirers  has  been  to  as- 
certain precisely  where  it  stood.  Dr.  Robinson  tells 
us,  that  the  very  name  of  Capernaum,  as  well  as  those 
of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  have  perished;  after  making 
the  most  minute  and  persevering  inquiry  among  the 
Arab  population  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  around  its  northern  extremity,  he  indicates  the 
result  by  saying,  "  No  Muslim  knew  of  any  such  names, 
nor  of  anything  that  could  be  so  moulded  as  to  resem- 
ble them"  (RemarcheB,  iu.  p.  295).  He  adds,  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Nazareth,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  names 
from  the  New  Testament,  apply  them  to  different 
places,  according  to  the  opinions  of  their  monastic 
teachers,  or  as  may  best  suit  their  own  convenience  in 
answering  the  inquiries  of  travellers.  The  actual  site  has 
with  good  reason  been  sought  near  the  fountain  which 
Josephus  calls  Caphamaimi,  and  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, derived  its  name  from  the  village.  This  foun- 
isan  was  situated  in  a  very  fertile  tract,  lying  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  bearing  in  Josephus  the  name 
of  "  the  land  of  Gennesaret."  But  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  particular 
fountun  which  was  meant  by  Josephus;  and  two 
places  in  particular  have  been  fixed  upon  and  respec- 
tively contended  for  as  the  proper  one — one  at  Khan 
Miniyeh,  and  another  more  to  the  north  at  Tell  Hihn. 
The  subject  has  been  very  carefully  considered  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  especially  in  his  supplementary  volume  of 


Raearehes,  and  everything  said  that  can  weU  be  uiged 
in  favour  of  Khan  Miniyeh.  Dr.  Robinson's  view  is 
thus  summed  up:  "That  Gennesaret  was  a  known  and 
limited  tract ;  that,  according  to  the  evangelists,  Caper- 
naum was  situated  in  or  near  that  tract;  that  the  div 
cumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  go  to  fix  it  near 
Ain  et  Tin  [adjoining  Khan  Miniyeh];  that  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  recognized  there  by  all 
the  more  intelligent  travellers;  and  it  was,  apparently, 
during  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  tradition  began 
to  waver,  and  transfer  the  site  of  Capernaum  to  Tell 
Hi!im.  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Nau,  about 
A.D.  1674."      (Refloarehoa,  p.  368.) 

Not  a  few  recent  writers,  including  Stanley,  concur 
with  Robinson  in  this  view  of  the  nrntter,  but  high 
authorities  (WUson,  V.  de  Velde,  Thomson)  adhere 
still  to  the  more  common  opinion  of  Tell  HdUn  being 
the  proper  site.  V.  de  Velde  says,  **  The  position  of 
Tell  H0m  seems  to  us  to  agree  in  every  respect  with 
the  gospel  narrative,  being  near,  not  tn,  the  land  of 
Gennesaret,  and  not  far  from  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
to  allow  people  to  follow  Jesus  on  foot,  whilst  he  was 
crossing  the  water  with  his  disciples,  JiltL  9.  That 
position  would  also  make  Kephamome  a  near  and 
convenient  resting-place  for  Josephus,  when  he  was 
ill;  and  its  name,  although  it  may  be  a  borrowed  one, 
m&j  also  be  the  remains  of  its  ancient  appellation." 
Dr.  Thomson  sa3rs,  too,  that  he  "  attaches  great  weight 
to  the  name.  Htim  is  the  last  syllable  of  Kefr  na  hi^, 
as  it  was  anciently  spelled,  and  it  is  a  very  common 
mode  of  curtailing  old  names  to  retain  only  the  final 
syllable.  Thus  we  have  Zib  for  Adudb,  and  Fik  for 
Aphcskh,'*  &c.  He  adds,  "so  far  as  1  can  discover, 
after  spending  many  weeks  in  this  neighbourhood 
off  and  on  for  a  quu'ter  of  a  century,  the  invariable 
tradition  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  fixes  Capernaum 
at  Tell  HAm,  and  I  believe  ooirectly"  (The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  li.  c.  24).  The  absolute  determination  between  the 
two  proposed  sites  is  fortunately  not  of  great  moment 
If  we  take  Tell  Htim  (which,  undoubtedly,  has  the 
greatest  number  of  authorities  on  its  side),  the  site  of 
Capernaum  comes  to  be  fixed  very  near  the  top  of  the 
lake,  on  the  west  side;  while  if  Khan  Miniyeh  is  pre- 
ferred, it  must  be  assigned  about  three  or  four  miles 
farther  south.  That  is  the  whole  difference.  The 
place  itself  was  of  no  great  note,  either  in  a  commercasl 
or  a  political  respect;  its  title  to  a  place  in  history  arises 
simply  from  its  connection  with  the  life  and  ministiy 
of  Jesus;  and  this,  unfortunately,  served  but  to  tell  with 
disastrous  effect  on  itself. 

CAPHTOR,  the  original  seat  of  the  Philistines, 
Am.  Ix.  7,  who  are  therefore  called  Caphtorim,  De.  tt.  23, 
and  "  the  renmant  of  the  country  (or  rather,  island)  of 
Caphtor,"  Je.  xivu.  4.  Before  determining  the  country 
here  meant,  notice  must  be  taken  of  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  these  statements  regarding  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Philistines  and  the  relation  intimated  in 
Ge.  X.  14.  Mizraim  begat  "Pathrusim,  and  Cadn- 
him,  out  of  whom  (rather,  vfhence)  came  Philistim 
and  Caphtorim."  Vater  and  Tuch  suppose  a  trans- 
position of  the  text  of  this  passage,  taking  Caphto- 
rim to  have  followed  Casluhim,  before  the  relative 
clause;  but  of  a  corruption  of  the  text  there  is  no  evi- 
dence: the  Samaritan,  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  also 
1  Ch.  i.  12,  agree  with  the  present  reading  in  Genesis. 
The  passage  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  has  no  re- 
ference as  usually  taken  to  dacent,  but  only  intimates 
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thikt  the  Philittines  onoe  dwelt  by  the  Casluhim,  and 
from  them  proceeded  to  other  settlements;  the  expres- 
sion Q\BrD  Ml*  dfotza  mtMAam)  has  merely  a  local  re- 
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ference,  as  departure  from  a  place  or  land  (Knoboi, 
YoikerUfeU  p.  216).  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  Caph- 
torim  and  Philistim  are  here  introduced  as  distinct 
people,  or  perhaps  as  two  portions  of  the  same  people. 
The  latter  supposition  is  confirmed  by  several  passages 
which  intimate  a  distinction,  and  yet  a  very  dose  con- 
nection between  the  Philistim  and  another  people 
called  the  Kerethim,  Ese.  zxr.  la  i  Zep.  ii.  6 ;  indeed  the 
names  are  interchangeable,  oompara  i  Sa.  nx.  14  with  rer.  16. 
The  reference  in  GrenesiB  may  be  to  some  migration  of 
the  Philistim,  either  prior  to  their  settlement  in  Caph- 
tor,  or  intermediate  between  their  departure  from  it 
and  their  final  settlement  on  the  western  coast  of 
Palestine,  and  to  a  sojourn  with  their  brethren  the 
OMiuhim,  who  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  dis- 
trict between  Pelusiimi  and  Gaza.  The  whole  subject, 
however,  is  involved  in  obscurity;  for  even  with  regard 
to  the  determination  of  Caphtor  itself  nothing  can  with 
certainty  be  affirmed.  That  it  is  not  Gappadoda,  as 
the  older  writers  following  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Tugnma  held,  is  now  generally  admitted.  That  Caph- 
tor was  an  island  plainly  appears  from  Je.  xlvii.  4,  for 
although  the  term  tie  sometimes  means  "a  maritime 

land,"  "a  coast,"  e.g.  Is.  xx.  6,  yet  as  Hitzig  has 
shown,  in  the  present  instance  it  can  only  be  "an 
island"  (nigeachichte  der  Phlllataer,  Leip.  1845,  p.  16);  and  if 
BO,  various  considerations  show  that  it  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  islands  Cyprus  and  Crete 
divide  the  suffimges  of  modem  vmters  on  this  subject, 
but  as  the  former  is  invariably  in  the  Old  Testament 
named  Chittim,  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Caphtor  is 
obviously  excluded.  Crete,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not 
Ci^htor,  has  no  Hebrew  name — a  conclusion  not  easily 
reconciled  with  its  importance.  The  designation  of 
the  Philistines  as  Kerethim  may  probably  have  some 
relation  to  their  Cretan  origin.  The  testimony  of 
dasric  authors  is  in  favour  of  Crete,  particularly  that 
of  Tadtus  (Hist.  T.  2);  who  evidently  confoimding  the 
JewB  with  the  Philistines,  after  whom  Palestine  was 
named,  says,  "  Judsos,  Creta  insula  profugos,  noviasi- 
ma  LibysB  insedisse."  (Soe  B»ur,  Der  Prophet  Amos,  p.  7ft- 80; 
DttUtisch.  Oenasis,  p.  890, 291.)  [D.  M.] 

CAPPADOCIA,  an  extensive  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  boundaries  and  divisions  of  which  are  diffe- 
rently described  by  andent  writers,  and  appear  indeed 
to  have  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time.  But 
as  a  Roman  province,  to  which  state  it  was  reduced  by 
TiberiuB  in  a.d.  17,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pontus,  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  south  by  Mount  Taurus  and  Cilida^  and 
by  Phrygia  and  Gralatia  on  the  west.  The  region  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  moimtainous  nature,  and  on  this 
account  was  colder  than  Pontus,  which  lay  to  the 
north  of  it.  It  abounded  with  fine  pasture  lands,  and 
was  distinguished  for  its  good  breed  of  horses.  In 
various  parts,  however,  it  was  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  yidded  wheat  of  fine  quality,  with  other  kinds  of 
grain,  grapes,  and  the  more  delicate  fruits.  It  is 
nrdy  mentioned  in  the  gospd  history;  but  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  sojourners  at  Jerusalem  from  Cappa- 
doda  are  mentioned  among  those  who  heard  in  their 
own  tongues  the  apostles  speaking  of  the  wonderful 


things  of  Grod;  and  the  apostle  Peter  includes  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  Cappadoda  among  the  strangers 
scattered  abroad,  to  whom  his  first  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed, Ao.  u.  0;  1  Pe.  1. 1.  It  thus  appears,  that  Cappa- 
docia^  like  other  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  had  become 
to  a  certain  extent  the  reddence  of  dispersed  Jews 
before  the  Christian  era ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
proportion  as  to  numbers  in  which  they  may  have 
dwelt  there,  nor  as  to  the  particular  localities  and  oc- 
cupations with  whidi  they  more  especially  connected 
themselves. 

CAPriVlTY  is  a  word  which  may  be  taken  so 
strictly  as  to  mean  imprisonment.  But  a  body  of 
captives,  men  taken  in  war  and  in  the  first  instance 
placed  in  confinement,  might  often  or  even  generally 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  left  with  comparatively  few 
restrictions  pressing  on  them,  so  long  as  they  conducted 
themselves  peaceably  and  submismvdy  in  the  foreign 
country  to  which  they  had  been  carried.  And  thus,  by 
an  easy  modification  of  meaning,  captives  and  captivity 
are  used  in  Scripture  very  much  in  the  common  sense  of 
exile ;  yet  with  the  notion  that  this  state  of  exile  was 
compulsoxy,  and  that  the  persons  so  exiled  were  in  a  de- 
pendent or  oppressed  condition  in  the  land  of  their 
sojourn,  not  at  all  as  refugees  may  be  and  often  are  in 
our  own  coimtry.  In  this  sense  we  have  learned  from 
Scripture  to  speak  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which 
is  explained  to  be  "the  carrying  away  into  Babylon," 
Mat.  1 17. 

But  the  removal  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  though  we 
often  speak  of  it  as  a  single  event,  was  really  a  vety 
complex  process.  The  larger  number  of  the  people 
were  carried  away,  not  to  Babylon,  but  to  Assyria^ 
that  earlier  empire  which  was  afterwards  swallowed  up 
by  Babylon.  And  the  period  during  which  their  re- 
moval was  gradually  effected  was  not  less  than  150 
years.  There  were,  however,  three  great  captivities. 
First,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  who  was 
murdered  about  B.C.  739,  the  king  of  Assyria^  Tiglath- 
pileser,  came  up  and  smote  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  land,  "Gilead,  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali, 
and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria^"  2  KL  xt.  29,  pro- 
bably in  this  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor 
Pul,  who  had  come  up  against  the  land  but  had  been 
bribed  away  by  king  Menahem,  2  KL  xt.  19, 20.  Certainly 
these  two  kings,  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser,  are  expressly 
named  together  as  those  who  carried  away  the  Beu- 
benites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
who  dwelt  beside  them  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah,  and  Habor,  and 
Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan,  iCh.T.26,28.  Secondly, 
in  the  reign  of  Uoshea  king  of  Israel,  Shalmanezer 
king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  the  land,  and  after 
leaving  him  for  a  time  upon  the  throne  as  a  tributary, 
he  imprisoned  him  on  account  of  treachery  and  revolt, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  three  years*  siege,  took  Samaria 
and  carried  the  remainder  of  the  ten  tribes  away, 
about  B.C.  721  or  719,  to  a  district  apparently  the 
same  as  that  to  which  their  countrymen  had  already 
been  brought— he  "placed  them  in  Halah,  and  Habor, 
by  the  river  of  Gosan,  and  in  the  dties  of  the  Medes," 
aKi.xTii.6.  Thirdly,  the  two  tribes,  that  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  were  carried  captive  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar king  of  Babylon,  2Ki.  xxIt.  xxv. 

Even  this  last  captivity,  the  carrying  away  of  the 
people  of  Judah  to  Babylon,  was  not  accomplished  at 
once.    Three  distinct  captivities  are  mentioned,  Je.ifL 
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88-90.  The  fixBt,  of  3820  penons,  in  the  Beveiith  year  of 
Nebudbadnezzftr,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  placed 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  (for  such  diflferenoes 
oocur  frequently  in  the  histories  of  kings  in  the  Bible, 
and  are  to  be  traced  to  the  practice  of  counting 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  different  months,  or 
reckoning  the  months  of  a  broken  year  sometimes  to 
the  reign  which  ended  in  it,  sometimes  to  the  reign 
which  began  in  it),  when  he  carried  off  the  weak  young 
prince  Jehoiachin,  three  months  after  the  death  of  Je- 
hoialdm  his  father,  s  EL  xxiv.  lo-ie.  But  the  number 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  seems  to  apply  only  to  some 
more  distinguished  portion  of  the  captives,  for  in  this 
passage  princes,  officers  of  state,  mighty  men  of  valour, 
craftsmen,  and  smiths  are  included,  apparently  to 
the  number  of  18,000,  while  only  the  poorest  sort  of 
the  people  are  said  to  have  been  left.  The  second  re- 
moval was  eleven  years  later,  in  the  eighteenth  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, B.o.  588,  or  586  according  to  others, 
when  he  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  carried  off  Zedekiah 
the  last  king;  at  this  time  832  persons  were  taken  away. 
The  third  removal  was  in  the  twenty-third  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, when  745  were  taken  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  the  guard;  by  which  act 
of  gleaning  it  would  seem  that  the  land  was  left  utterly 
empty  of  inhabitants.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  this  is  only  a  partial  enumeration  of  the  people 
who  were  carried  to  Babylon  from  the  land  of  tfudah, 
not  improbably  a  veiy  large  number  more  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  country  districts,  and  even  from 
Jerusalem  itself  at  an  earlier  time.  Of  this  we  have  a 
trace  in  Da.  i.  1,  2,  "In  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim 
king  of  Judah  came  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 
unto  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it.  And  the  Lord  gave 
Jehoiakim  long  of  Judah  into  his  hand,  with  part  of 
the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  which  he  carried  into 
the  land  of  Shinar,  to  the  house  of  his  god."  We 
should  not  have  known  distinctly  about  this  event  but 
for  the  circumstance  that  Daniel  was  carried  away 
among  the  number.  And.  in  dealing  with  a  histoiy  of 
whose  details  we  are  so  ignorant^  it  is  nuserable  criticism 
which  endeavom's  to  injure  the  credibility  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  because  one  of  them  mentions  circum- 
stances which  we  do  not  know  how  to  adjust  with  de- 
tails narrated  by  another.  Certairdy  there  is  a  general 
reference  to  some  event  of  this  sort,  when  Jehoiakim 
was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  taken  to  Babylon,  yet  was  left  behind, 
s  Ch.  xvai.  6.  And  just  as  certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
what  the  Lord  said,  Je.  xzt.  i,  ho.,  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment, in  spite  of  what  some  have  alleged  to  the  con- 
trary. 

This  prophecy  by  Jeremiah  contains  the  remarkable 
statement  that  the  captivity  should  last  for  seventy 
years,  after  which  the  king  of  Babylon's  yoke  was  to 
be  broken,  and  himself  and  his  people  punished.  And 
again,  he  prophesied  the  restoration  of  the  people  and 
the  renewal  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  them  in  their 
own  land,  Je.xjdx.io,Ao.  The  fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
phecies is  found  by  the  inspired  writeiB  themselves. 
Est.  1. 1 ;  DflL  ix.  2,  in  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  gave  the 
people  liberty  and  encouragement  to  return  to  their 
own  land.  The  edict  was  issued  on  his  taking  Baby- 
lon, B.C.  536;  or,  as  some  think,  after  a  two  years'  reign 
of  Darius;  and  so  the  commencement  of  the  period 
is  to  be  dated  from  B.O.  606,  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim, in  which  Jeremiah  delivered  his  message  to  the 


prostrated  people,  whose  poUtioal  independence  was 
gone,  and  a  large  number  of  whose  feUow-countrymen 
seem  to  have  been  just  newly  led  into  exile,  or  to  have 
been  on  the  point  of  being  so  led,  according  to  the 
difierent  views  which  expositors  have  taken.  But  that 
canying  to  Babylon  was  not  completed  ecclesiastically 
till  the  temple  was  destroyed,  about  B.o.  586;  and 
periiaps  we  should  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  restora-  • 
tion  was  not  complete  for  seventy  years  from  that 
date,  when  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  accom- 
plished in  the  sixth  year  of  king  Darius,  Esr.  ti.  u. 

The  history  of  the  return  of  ''the  children  of  the 
captivity,"  or  ''the  children  of  the  province,"  as  they 
named  themselves,  is  given  chiefly  in  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  though  information  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechaiiah.  In  gene- 
ral the  course  of  events  was  this: — ^the  decree  of  Cyrus 
encouraged  the  people  to  return,  with  such  money  and 
goods  as  they  could  gather,  and  indeed  they  were  aided 
by  the  contributions  of  many  who  did  not  return  along 
with  them;  all  being  placed  under  the  care  of  Shesh- 
bazzar  prince  of  Judah,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  as  Zerubbabel,  or  else  to  have  soon  died  and 
been  succeeded  by  him.  But  after  settling  themselves 
down  in  Jerusalem  and  around  it^  and  erecting  the 
altar  for  sacrifices,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  they  had  ofBsn  of  assistance  from  the  heathens 
who  had  come  to  inhabit  Samaria  and  the  vacant 
country  roimd  about  them:  on  declining  which  help 
they  were  exposed  to  the  bitterest  hostility  of  these 
pretended  allies.  In  fact,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus 
the  building  of  the  temple  was  forcibly  stopped  by 
them  until  the  second  year  of  king  Darius.  Then, 
under  the  vigorous  urgent  ministry  of  the  prophets, 
the  prince  and  people  were  encouraged  to  resume;  and 
an  appeal  from  their  enemies  to  the  king  produced  a 
royal  decree  eminently  favourable  to  them,  so  that  the 
temple  was  completed  about  the  year  B.o.  516.  Hie 
next  event  of  importance  was  the  arrival  of  new  colo- 
nists under  Ezra  the  scribe,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
king  Artaxerxes,  and  with  new  privileges  bestowed 
by  him.  Some  writers  date  this  B.O.  478,  because 
they  identify  the  king  with  hiifl  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Xerxes:  but  in  general  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  Greek  Artaxerxes  I.,  and  in  this  case  the 
date  is  b.o.  457,  as  in  our  English  Bibles.  Next  came 
Nehemiah,  the  cup-bearer  of  Artaxerxes,  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  445,  and  by  his  liberality, 
self-denial,  and  persevering  wisdom,  the  walls  of  the  dty 
were  built,  its  fortifications  completed,  its  worship  re^ 
stored  to  fuU  vigour  and  original  purity,  and  the  whole 
colony  established  on  as  firm  and  satisfawstoiy  a  basis  as 
seems  to  have  been  possible  in  these  days  when  the 
outward  gloiy  of  the  theocracy  was  waning.  These 
two  last  dates  are  thrown  ten  years  earlier  by  a  few 
writers,  who  believe  that  a  miscalculation  in  tiie  com- 
mon chronology  has  given  that  number  of  years  too 
much  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  in  consequence  has 
thrown  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  proportionally  too 
late. 

The  two  tribes,  or  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
had  been  nearly  all  carried  away ;  and  the  returning 
people  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  of  these  two  tribes,  so 
much  so  that  the  prevalent  name  for  the  nation  hence- 
forward was  Jews.  The  ten  tribes  perhaps  were  not  so 
completely  carried  away,  at  least  it  has  long  been  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  a  number  of  them  amalgamated 
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with  ihe  heathen  natioiui  who  were  brought  into  the 
land  of  Imel,  and  bo  formed  the  mongrel  race  of  Sama- 
ritans described  in  2  Ki.  xvii.  There  are  those,  how- 
ever,  who  deny  that  there  was  old  IsraelitiBh  blood  in  the 
Samaritans;  the  most  distinguished  of  these  in  our  day 
is  Hengstenbeig.  At  any  rate,  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  farther  off,  were  left  longer  in  captivity,  and 
were  more  heathenish  in  thdr  tendencies:  on  all  which 
aooounts  they  were  likely  to  return  to  their  own  land 
in  much  smiJler  numbexs  than  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Yet  we  6nd  the  sacrifices  at  the  return 
offered  expressly  for  all  the  twelye  tribes,  Ezr.  vUi.  35.  We 
have  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  mentioned  from  among  the 
ten  tribes,  i  Ch.  ix.  i-s.  The  whole  number  who  came 
up  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  is  declared  both  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  to  have  been  42,860,  and  yet  the  particular 
families  as  enumerated  by  Ezra  amount  to  only  29,818, 
by  Nehemiah  to  30,990:  from  which  the  inference  is 
not  unreasonable,  that  these  belonged  to  the  two  tribes 
and  the  Levites,  whose  genealogies  had  been  perfectly 
preserved  at  Babylon,  so  that  any  deficiencies  for 
seventy  years  were  not  difficult  to  supply;  whereas  the 
remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the  ten  tribes,  who  were 
more  widely  and  longer  scattered,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  trace  the  particulars  of  their  lineage  satisfactorily. 
Hie  language  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xl  12, 13,  of  Jeremiah,  eh.  ill.  is, 
xTi.  16;  xxxL  7-90,  of  Ezekiel,  ch.  zzxTiL  16^  of  Hosea,  eh. 
L  10,  11,  may  be  to  a  large  extent  symbolical,  yet 
seems  to  pre-suppose  a  literal  return  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  language  of 
Zechariah  also,  ch.  ix.  13;  z.  6^  10,  appears  to  speak  of 
this  aa  having  actually  happened.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  read  of  the  entire  body  of  the  twelve  tribes 
as  stiU  subfliBting  and  waiting  on  the  service  of  God, 
AcL  xxTi.  7 ;  J«.  L 1.  And  though  search  has  been  made 
for  the  lost  ten  tribes,  from  age  to  age,  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  there  is  no  trace  of  them  anywhere. 
Hiat  many  mingled  among  the  heathen  is  very  pro- 
bable: and  the  rest  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the 
ranks  of  their  countrymen,  after  the  captivity  of  the 
whole  twelve  tribes  had  removed  the  cause  of  their 
melancholy  schism.  Of  course  among  the  returned 
Jews,  as  well  as  among  the  much  larger  number  who 
did  not  return,  the  distinction  of  tribes  came  to  be 
more  and  more  lost  sight  of;  and  this  result  was 
reached  the  more  readily  and  the  sooner,  because  the 
tribes  did  not  dwell  separately  and  have  their  distinct 
portions,  administrations,  and  interests,  as  they  had 
during  their  eariier  settiement  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  particularly  here  of  that 
which  falls  beyond  the  time  of  Scripture  history,  the 
second  and  more  awful  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Roman  power.  As  our  Lord  had  foretold,  the  very 
generation  who  rejected  him  and  put  him  to  deatii 
lived  to  see  their  national  existence  utterly  ruined, 
their  city  and  their  temple  finally  destroyed.  Josephus, 
a  contemporary  and  eye-witness,  and  a  man  with  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  obtaining  information,  speaks  of 
1,100,000  as  having  perished  in  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  taken  by  Titus  a.d.  70,  and  the 
wretdied  remnant  were  sold  for  slaves  till  the  market 
was  glutted,  and  the  words  of  Moses  seemed  literally 
verified,  **  The  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again 
with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee, 
thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again:  and  there  ye  shall 
be  told  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bond- 
women, and  no  man  shall  buy  you,"  De.  zxrUi  os.    Gra- 


dually the  severity  of  their  Boman  masters  relaxed, 
and  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  encouraged  to  revolt^ 
under  the  guidance  of  a  false  Christ  who  named  himself 
BaivCochaba,  ''the  Son  of  the  Star,"  aUuding  to  Ba- 
hiam*s  prophecy,  Na.xxiv.i7.  But  the  emperor  Adrian 
destroyed  them  miserably,  forbade  them  to  come  near 
Jerusalem,  and  rebuilt  it  as  a  heathen  city,  calling  it 
i3Slia>  after  one  of  his  own  names,  A.D.  135. 

The  cause  of  these  great  captivities  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  purpose  of  God,  which  he  had  made  known  to 
the  children  of  Israel  when  he  called  them  to  be  his 
people.  He  promised  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham 
and  to  those  who  succeeded  him,  as  a  possession  for 
them  and  their  seed,  whose  God  he  engaged  to  be. 
But  as  he  swore  in  his  wrath  that  the  generation  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  should  not  see  that  good  land  which 
he  had  promised  to  their  fathers.  No.  xiv.,  because  they 
were  in  truth  not  his  people,  whatever  profession  they 
might  make  of  being  his :  so  be  warned  two  successive 
generations  who  were  on  the  point  of  entering  and 
taking  possession,  that  the  land  was  his,  and  that  they 
could  hold  it  by  no  other  tenure  tiian  the  covenant 
which  he  had  graciously  made  known  to  them,  while 
the  breach  of  the  covenant  must  be  followed  by  exile, 
Le.  xxTi.;  De.  xxviU.  The  prophets  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah, 
Isaiah,  as  well  as  those  who  lived  nearer  the  final 
catastrophe,  reminded  the  people  of  these  warnings, 
and  denounced  the  iq>proach  of  unavoidable  ruin  to  the 
inhabitants  of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  Lord's  land. 
And  the  facts  of  the  history  are  the  filling  up  of  that 
prophetic  sketch  which  Moses  had  given  to  the  people 
from  iho  beginning. 

Politically,  however,  there  were  other  causes  at  work, 
and  we  trace  the  use  of  these  as  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God,  though  his  overruling  providence  was 
unsuspected  by  the  great  actorsinthese  worldly  changes, 
la.  X.  6-7.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  among  an- 
cient conquerors  to  remove  those  whom  they  had  sub- 
dued to  new  seats  of  colonization :  for  the  despots  of 
those  ages  and  countries  were  reckless  of  human  life  and 
happiness,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by 
scruples  and  difficulties  about  concerns  of  inferior  im- 
portance.  Sometimes  they  carried  off  the  picked  men 
of  vrar  to  recruit  their  annies  in  distant  regions,  and 
by  this  contrivance  they  at  the  same  time  broke  the 
military  power  of  the  nation  which  they  had  con- 
quered. Sometimes  they  earned  off  skilled  artisans  to 
fill  the  magnificent  capitals  which  they  had  built,  but 
for  which  they  had  not  found  inhabitants;  or,  they 
carried  off  multitudes  of  unskilled  labourers,  whose 
lives  were  prodigally  spent  in  the  execution  of  great 
public  works.  Sometimes  they  depopulated  entire  pro- 
vinces, transferring  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  thus  punishing  them  by  exile  from  their 
home,  and  making  them  feel  that  revolt  was  hopeless, 
yet  offering  them  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  in 
the  new  country  and  new  drcumatanoes  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  This  last  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  ten  tribes,  2Ki.xTU.;  and  also  with  the 
two  tribes,  from  the  first  proposal  under  Sennacherib 
onwards  till  its  accomplishment  after  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah  the  Jewish  governor  of  the  remnant  left  in 
their  own  land,  2Kl.xviii3i,32;xxT.ii,i2,2S,2G.  Only  by 
a  special  providence  the  land  of  Judali  was  left  empty 
through  tiiese  seventy  years  of  captivity,  ready  to  be 
re-occupied  when  Israel  returned  to  favour  with  God. 

Once  more,  there  are  moral  purposes  which  we  can- 
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not  fail  to  trace  in  the  captivity.  God  at  first  ap- 
pointed Israel  to  dwell  alone  among  the  nationB,  as  a 
little  reclaimed  temtory,  while  the  great  world  on  eveiy 
side  of  them  was  a  moral  waste.  As  often  as  they 
forgot  their  high  calling  and  mingled  themselves  among 
the  heathen  and  learned  their  works,  they  also  were 
subjected  to  sufferings  which  taught  them  to  return  to 
God.  And  one  of  the  severest  of  these,  just  before  the 
kingly  government  was  established  in  Israel,  when  the 
judges  were  proved  to  be  insufficient  for  ruling  the 
people,  and  when  the  worship  at  Shiloh  became  pol- 


bunde,  which  means  literally  a  little  coal,  undoubtedly 
has  somewhat  of  this  appearance,  being  of  a  bright 
red,  and  when  held  to  the  sun  resembles  a  piece  of 
burning  charcoal.  It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  ss 
perfectly  probable  that  this  was  the  gem  referred  to; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the 
subject.  In  £x.  xxviii.  17,  the  Septuagint^  Vulgate, 
and  Josephus  all  have  imaragduSf  or  emerald,  where 
carbuncle  is  in  the  English  Bible;  but  this  seems  to 
be  not  so  properly  a  different  translation  of  the  original 
term,  as  a  transposition  of  the  two  terms  which  follow 


luted  and  was  violently  terminated,  is  called  the  "  cap-  '  each  other — emerald  and  carbuncle,  instead  of  car- 


tivity  of  the  land,"  Ju.  xtUL  so,  although  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  any  considerable  number  of  people 
were  exiled.  But  the  captivity  in  Babylon  was  the  result 
that  justly  befell  the  covenant  people  from  their  beooming 
assimilated  to  heathen  states,  whenoe  God  no  longer 
protected  them,  but  broke  them  up  and  left  them  to 
be  sucked  into  the  movements  of  the  great  political 
whirlpools  of  Egypt,  and  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  which 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  minor  states  in  the 
civilized  world.  The  land  of  Israel  became  involved  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  surrounding  lands,  when  it  was  no 
longer  a  focus  of  lights  in  some  respects  rather  a  focus 
of  corruption.  But  afflictions  were  sanctified  to  many 
of  the  scattered  people,  and  they  became  a  leaven  to 
work  upon  the  masses  of  heathenism.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  with  any  certainty  how  they  were  treated  by 
their  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  conquerors.  The 
mere  mention  of  elders  of  the  people  among  the  cap- 
tives to  whom  Ezekiel  ministered  is  no  proof  that  the 
outward  organization  of  Jewish  law  and  government 
was  permitted  to  subsist^  though  this  is  the  tradition 
handed  down  to  us.  Psalm  cxxxvii.  might  rather 
favour  the  opinion  that  they  were  generally  ill-treated. 
Yet  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther 
prove  that  individual  Jews  did  rise  to  high  distinc- 
tion, and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  hea- 
then. Probably  we  may  infer  that  their  condition 
as  a  whole  was  improving,  and  was  more  than  toler- 
able, when  Cyrus  established  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian,  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  remained  in  the  coun- 
tries of  their  adoption  instead  of  returning  to  Judea. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of 
his  successors  both  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  to  treat  the 
Jews  kindly  and  to  give  them  many  privileges.  This 
permanent  dispersion  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
people  through  Asia  and  Europe,  spread  some  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  very  widely  among  the  heathen, 
and  paved  the  way  for  like  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  all  nations,  as  we  observe  in  the  New  Testament 
throughout,  but  especially  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  was  thus  that  the  course  of  events  made  the  terri- 
torial arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  pass 
gradually  into  those  very  different  arrangements  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  are  free  from  any  arti- 
ficial limitations  as  to  either  time  or  space,  [a.  0.  M.  D.] 
CARBUNCLE,  the  name  of  a  predous  gem,  which 
is  now  more  commonly  called  garnet,  and  twice  found 
in  the  English  Bible  as  the  translation  of  rcr>&»   Bx. 

uvlii.  17;  Ece.  xxTiit.  13.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  such 
be  the  proper  rendering  of  the  original.  The  word  is 
obviously  derived  from  pna,  to  glitter,  to  lighten,  and 

must  have  been  applied  to  some  gem  which  shed  the 
appearance  of  a  fiery  or  lightning  brightness.      Car- 


buncle and  emerald.  For  at  Eze.  xxviii.  13,  where  the 
two  terms  again  occur  in  succession,  the  Septuagint 
follows  the  reverse  order  and  corresponds  with  the 
English  version.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no  need  for 
altering  the  common  rendering  in  either  case ;  but  we 
may  add  Braun  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
emerald  is  the  gem  meant  (Deyegt.Saaredott);  and  Wi- 
ner and  GeseniuB  both  lean  to  his  opinion. 

C ARCHEItflSH,  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
on  the  Euphrates,  Je.  xiTL9;2C]i.xxzT.20.  The  earliest 
mention  of  it  is  in  Is.  x.  9,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
dties  conquered  by  the  Assyrians.  It  next  appears  as 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of 
Egypt^  and  the  Babylonians,  when  the  latter  were  de- 
feated; Josiah  king  of  Judah,  who  attempted  to  op- 
pose Necho's  march,  havingalso  been  slain,  2 GUlxxxt.  ao-ai. 
Four  years  afterwards,  however,  Pharaoh  Necho  was 
here  discomfited  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon, 
Je.  xItI.  9.  The  site  of  Carchemish  is  generally  placed 
near  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers, the  Chebar  of  the  Israelitish  ci^tivity,  a  EL  xtiii. 
U;  Exe.  i.  1,  with  the  Euphrates.  Here  was  the  Ciroeshnn 
of  the  classical  writers.  The  phioeis  stall  known  to  the 
Bedouins  by  the  name  of  Carkeseea  (Layard,  maanb  uA 
Babylon,  p.  S34).  This  locality,  although  once  of  so  much 
importance,  is  now  utterly  waste.  ''From  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  from  Carchemish  to  Ras-al-  ain,  there  is  now 
no  single  permanent  habitation  on  the  Khabour.  Its 
rich  meadows  and  its  deserted  ruins  are  alike  become 
the  encamping  places  of  the  wandering  Arab"  (Layud, 
lUd.  p.  884).  Dr.  Hinks  however  maintains  from  his 
reading  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  the  true  site 
of  Carchemish  is  at  or  near  Bir,  on  the  opposite  bsnk 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  200  miles  higher  up  than 
it  is  generally  thought  to  be  (Jonraal  of  Sao.  Lit  July, 
1864,  p.  408).  It  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view  while  any  doubts  remain  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  readings  from  the  monuments.  [a  M .] 

CAR'yLEL  [the  THirk,  or  rnntyard-liJx  garden].  The 
word  frequently  occurs  as  an  appellative,  not  as  a 
proper  name,  and  is  usually  rendered  by  ''fruitful 
field,"  or  something  of  like  import,  la.  rrix  17;  xxxtt.  is; 
Je.  IL  7,  Ate.  But  as  a  proper  name  it  is  applied  first  and 
chiefly  to  a  mountain  and  promontory  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  and  also  to  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  MouKT  Carhsl,  more  properly  an  elevated  ridge 
than  a  mountain  in  the  ordinary  sense,  forms  one  of 
the  more  striking  and  attractive  features  in  central 
Palestine.  It  is  altogether  fully  twelve  miles  long,  is 
sometimes  called  eighteen,  and  on  the  side  toward 
the  sea  juts  out  into  a  bluff  promontoiy  or  head- 
land, the  only  thing  that  deserves  the  name  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Palestine.  This  headland  lies  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre.   It  is  in  various  parts  of 
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quite  easy  ascent  from  the  sea^  and  on  ttiat  aide  is  only 
about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea;  as  it  stretches 
toward  the  south-east  it  rises  higher,  and  toward  the 
eastern  extremity  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  about  1600 
feet.  Of  its  general  aspect  Stanley  says  (sinai  and  Pa- 
loAino.  p.  sm),  "  Its  name  is  certainly  taken  from  its  gar- 
den-like appearance,  and  which,  as  it  has  no  peculiarity 
of  shi^,  is  its  chief  distinction.  By  this,  its  pro- 
tracted range,  bounding  the  whole  of  the  southern 
comer  of  the  great  plain  [viz.  of  Esdraelon],  is  marked 
out  £rom  the  surrounding  scenery.  Rocky  dells,  with 
deep  jungles  of  copse,  are  found  there  alone  in  Pales- 
tine. And  though  to  European  eyes  it  presents  a 
forest  beauty  only  of  an  inferior  order,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  to  an  Israelite  it  seemed,  *  the  park*  of  his 
country ;  that  the  tresses  of  the  brides'  head  should  be 
compared  to  its  woods ;  that  its  ornaments  should  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  natural  beauty;  that  the  wither- 
ing of  its  fruits  should  be  considered  as  the  type  of 
natural  desolation,"  Ca.  vU.  6;  I«.  xxxt.  2;  Am.  L  2. 

Towaxd  the  south  Carmel  slopes  gradually  down  into 
the  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  plain  of  Sharon,  in  which 
stood  the  ancient  Csesarea.  In  some  parts  there  are 
pretty  deep  ravines ;  but  the  more  rugged,  as  well  as 
the  loftier  part  of  the  range  is  toward  the  north-east; 
and  it  is  with  that  part  that  tradition  associates  the 
memorable  scene  of  conflict  between  Elijah  and  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  beside  a  spring  which  is  said  to  be 
perennial,  and  might  therefore  have  been  still  flowing 
even  in  a  season  of  peculiar  drought.  It  is  the  ex- 
treme eastern  point  of  the  range,  where  the  last  view  of 
the  sea  is  obtained ;  and  there,  it  is  said,  the  Druses  who 
reside  in  the  neighbouring  villages  assemble  once  a 
year  to  ofier  sacrifice.  (For  the  character  of  the  scene 
itself,  see  Elijah.)  The  forests  of  Carmel,  spoken  of 
in  ancient  prophecy,  have  disappeared ;  so  also  its 
vineyaids,  if  it  ever  had  any ;  and  the  mountain  can 
only  be  characterized  now  as  a  fine  pasture  field.  It 
could  never  have  been  very  thickly  inhabited,  as  it 
must  always  have  been  a  pastoral  district.  There  are 
to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  several  villages  on  it,  none  of 
them  apparently  indicative  of  large  or  numerous  build- 
ings, and  ten  or  twelve  villages  are  still  found  within 
its  precincts.  The  most  remarkable  thing  now,  and  for 
many  generations  connected  with  it,  is  the  convent, 
the  original  seat  of  the  barefooted  monks,  whose  estab- 
lishments from  the  thirteenth  century  began  to  spread 
over  Europe.  The  traditions  of  the  Latin  church 
connect  this  order  with  Elijah,  but  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  history.  The  real  founder  of  the  con- 
vent was  Bertholdt,  a  Calabrian,  who  went  to  the  Holy 
Land  as  a  crusader  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  at  the 
traditional  abode  of  Elijah  founded  a  community  of 
hermits.  In  1259  St.  Louis  erected  a  convent  for  the 
order  in  Paris,  which  tended  considerably  to  increase 
its  popularity  in  France  and  Germany;  but  he  was  not, 
as  is  sometimes  stated,  its  proper  founder.  The  con- 
vent on  Carmel  is  still  kept  up,  and  occupied  by  about 
twenty  Latin  monks.  At  the  siege  of  Acre  Napoleon 
used  it  as  an  hospital. 

How  far  Elijah  might  be  wont  to  resort  to  Mount 
Caraael,  or  whether  he  might  ever  have  had  a  place  of 
residence  there,  is  altogether  doubtful.  It  is  probable 
that,  beside  the  sacrificial  coi^ct  with  the  priests  of 
Baal,  the  severe  action  of  the  prophet  in  calling  down 
fite  hoia  heaven  to  consume  successive  companies  of 
troops  sent  by  the  king  of  Israel  to  apprehend  him. 


took  place  on  CarmeL  For  the  first  company  is  said 
to  have  found  him  sitting  on  the  top — ^not  "  of  a  hill," 
as  in  the  English  Bible,  but  of  ''the  mounts"  mean- 
ing probably  that  mount  with  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously associated  as  a  man  of  God,  to  which  he  might 
be  known  at  least  occasionally  to  resort^  2Ki. i. 9.  That 
Elisha  was  in  the  habit  of  sojourning  on  Carmel  is 
plain  from  the  aflecting  narrative  of  the  Shimammite, 
coupled  with  other  notices  in  his  history.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  ascent  of  Elijah  he  went  to  Mount  Carmel, 
and  when  the  Shunammite  required  his  presence  for  the 
recovery  of  her  child,  it  was  to  Carmel  that  she  repaired, 
2  El.  u.  25 ;  iv.  25.  But  even  in  his  case  these  were  ap- 
parently but  occasional  visits,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  (considering  the  wonderful  and  stirring 
events  to  which  Carmel  had  borne  witness  in  the  days 
of  Elijah)  that  one  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  may 
in  Elisha's  time  have  had  its  settlement  there.  But 
ancient  history  knows  nothing  of  an  order  of  religious 
recluses  connected  with  Caimel  as  their  proper  home. 

2.  Cabmzl,  as  a  city,  was  situated  in  the  mountain 
district  of  Judah,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  churlish 
Nabal,  whose  wife  Abigail  was  afterwards  espoused  by 
David,  Jot.  XT.  55;  1  Sa.  xxT.  2, 40;  xxvli.  3.  It  Is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  Coxmel  at  which  Saul  set  up  a  place 
after  his  victory  over  Amalek,  iSa.xT.  12.  The  ruins  of 
the  place  still  exist,  and  have  been  found  about  ten 
miles  south-east  fn)m  Hebron,  bearing  the  name  of 
Kurmul,  They  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  among 
them  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  of  great  strength. 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  garrison,  but  it  makes  no  figure  in  Bible 
laistory. 

CAR'MI  \vint-dre»ser\.  1.  The  father  of  the  unhappy 
Achan  who  troubled  Israel,  Jos.  vu.  1,  is.  It  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  is  meant  in  1  Ch.  iv.  1,  and 
named  among  the  sons  of  Judah — ^intending  his  re- 
moter as  well  as  more  immediate  ofispring.  2.  A 
son  of  Reuben,  and  the  head  of  the  Reubenite  family 
called  Carmites,  Oe.  xin.  0 ;  Ex.  t1.  14 ;  1  ch.  t.  s. 

CARTUS,  an  early  believer  at  Troas,  with  whom 
St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intinuite 
fellowship,  since  he  left  with  him  a  cloak  and  parch- 
ments; but  of  ¥[hom  nothing  else  is  known,  2Ti.iT.i3. 

CARTS.    See  Wagons. 

CASLU'HIM  (Sept.  Xa<r/x(uy(e^/A),  mentioned  in 
Ge.  X.  14,  among  the  descendants  of  Mlzraim;  in  other 
words,  as  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  race.  Bochart  has 
endeavoured  to  identify  them  with  the  Colchians,  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  of  Egyptian  origin 
(Fhales.  Iv.  31).  Bochart  has  brought  all  the  available 
learning  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  has  rendered 
the  opinion  he  advocates  probable;  but  the  materials 
are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  certainty;  and  as 
the  Casluhim  take  no  place  in  sacred  history,  nothing 
depends  on  the  precise  opinion  that  may  be  entertained 
regarding  them.    Gesenius  concurs  in  Bochart's  view. 

CASSIA  (n'!|py  Iciddah).    One  of  the  commodities  in 

which  the  Ionian  merchants  traded,  and  one  of  the  in- 
gredients used  in  the  preparation  of  "the  holy  anointing 
oil,"Ex.xxx.24;Ese  xx?U.io.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
the  word  is  rightly  translated  cassia^  as  well  as  the 
l-etzioth  (n*'y*vs)  of  Ps.  xlv,  8,  and  we  may  add  of 
Job  xlii.  14. 

The  cassia  known  to  the  Hebrews  was  one  of  the 
productions  now  familiar  to  commerce  as  catna  ligneOf 
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which,  aocording  to  Dr.  Wight,  ia  obtained  from  vari- 
OU8  species  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum.  {See  tinder 
CiNNAVON.)  Like  Uie  cinnamon  of  the  shops,  it  is  the 
inner  bark  of  the  tree  which  yields  it,  stripped  off  and 
dried.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  cassia  baik 
and  cassia  buds  are  not  obtainable  from  the  botanical 


1157.1      CaariA-Cinnatfumrm  eania, 

genus  Cassia.  The  leaves  and  pods  of  this  last,  or  at 
least  of  its  two  species  Cassia  laneeolata  and  C.  obavata, 
yield  the  less  popular  drug  known  as  senna. 

Both  as  an  unguent  for  the  person,  and  as  one  of 
the  perfumes  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile,  cassia  as  well 
as  cinnamon  was  largely  used  by  the  Romans.  Says 
Martial  to  the  fop — 

"Quod  aemper  oasiaqne,  cinnamoqua, 
Fragraa— 

Rides  noB,  Coracine,  nil  olentes; 
Malo,  qtiam  bene  olere,  nil  olere." 

Epigr.  vi.  56. 
And  in  the  following  enimieration  of  funereal  per- 
fumes, the  myrrh,  the  incense,  the  cassia,  and  the  cin- 

namon  remind  us  of  scriptural  combinations : 

"  Unguenta,  et  casias,  et  olentem  fiinera  myrrbam, 
Thuraqne  de  medio  aemicremata  rogo, 
Et  qu»  de  Stygio  rapaisti  cinnama  lecto, 
Improbe  de  turpi,  Zoile,  redde  rinu."      '  Epigr.  xi.  54. 
(See alao  Perriua,  Sat.  ▼!  3«).  [J  H  1 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  the  Dioscuri  of  hea- 
then  mythology,  the  fabled  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda.  They  were  regarded  as  the  kind  of  protect- 
ing genii  of  mariners,  and  their  figures  were  in  con- 
sequence frequently  aflBxed  to  vessels  as  a  propitious 
sign.  It  is  simply  in  this  use  and  application  that 
they  occur  in  Scripture;  the  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed 
from  Malta  had  for  its  sign  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Ac.  xxvlil  11 .  compare  alwHor.  Car.  i.  3,2;  iv.  8. 81 ;  Xen.  Symb. 
vlll.  20. 

CATERPILLAR  (Ven,  chasil;  p^,  yeUk).  The 
former  term  is  derived  fiJJm  Son,  chasal,  to  consume, 
•eeDe.xxTiiL38,  and  doubtless  sig^es  some  insect  re- 
markable for  its  ravages  on  v^^etation.    The  English 


term  "  caterpillar"  is  used  for  the  larval  stage  of  but- 
terflies, moths,  and  sawflies ;  and  though  some  of  these 
are  sufficiently  gregarious  in  their  habits  to  strip  shrubs 
in  gardens  of  their  leaves,  yet  their  devastations,  espe- 
cially in  a  sub-tropical  climate,  where  vegetation  is 
vigorous  and  rapid,  are  rarely  of  much  importsDce. 
The  locust  tribe,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been 
regarded  with  dread  and  dismay  in  the  East;  generally 
appearing  in  countless  hosts,  and  denuding  the  dis- 
tricts on  which  they  alight  of  every  green  thing. 

The  Sept.  usually  render  chasil  by  fipwxoSf  a  woixi 
of  like  etymological  significance,  which  all  antiquity 
concurs  in  representing  as  the  name  of  some  species  or 
stage  of  gryllus;  perhaps  the  wingless  larva  stage  of  the 
common  locust,  but  not  confined  to  this  sense.  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  precision  of  modem 
science  was  unknown  in  early  times,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  look  for  greater  exactitude  than  even  now 
prevails  among  men  in  general.  How  many  even  among 
well-educated  persons  can  now  distinguish  one  species 
of  insect  from  another?  How  numy  can  tell  the  lead- 
ing difference  between  a  bee  and  a  syrphus,  between  a 
humble-bee  and  a  blue- bottle? 

The  word  occurs  only  in  a  few,  viz.  1  Ki.  viii.  87 ; 
2  Ch.  vi.  28;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46;  Is.  xxxiii.  4;  Joeli.  4;  ii.  26. 
The  attributes  and  associations  of  the  animal  intended, 
confirm  its  identification  with  some  sort  of  locusi 
Por  pSs  yeUh,  see  Cankerworh.  [p.  h.  o.] 

CATTLR    5ccBdll. 

CAUL  occurs  in  two  senses  in  the  English  Bible. 
In  Is.  iii.  18,  it  is  used  of  a  female  head-dress,  a  sort 
of  net- work  worn  by  way  of  ornament.  But  in  Ho. 
ziii.  8,  where  the  Lord  represents  himself  as  going  to 
meet  Ephraim  like  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps,  and 
says  *^  I  will  rend  the  caul  of  their  heart,"  it  means 
the  praecordium,  or  membranous  vessel  that  contains 
the  heart.  In  the  original  the  words  are  quite  diffe- 
rent in  the  two  cases. 

CAVES.  It  is  one  of  the  distingoiahing  features 
of  the  earlier  historical  records  of  Scripture,  the  fre- 
quent mention  that  occurs  in  them  of  caves,  and  the 
important  ends  that  were  sometimes  served  by  them 
in  the  history  of  God's  people.  When  Lot  was  obliged 
to  escf^  for  his  life  from  the  vengeance  that  fell  upon 
Sodom,  it  was  in  a  cave  that  he  and  his  dau^ters 
found  a  temporary  refuge,  o«.xix.3o.  The  cave  of 
Machpelah  became  through  Abraham's  choice  and 
purchase  the  common  sepulchre  of  himself  and  his  im- 
mediate relatives — whence  also  the  practioe  of  boiying 
in  caves  naturally  acquired  a  kind  of  sacred  sanction 
among  the  covenant-people,  and  appears  to  have  been 
preferred  to  other  places  when  circumstances  were  not 
unfavourable  to  its  adoption.  So  commonly  was  tiiis 
the  case,  that  the  imagery  of  certain  parts  of  Scripture 
can  be  properly  explained  only  by  a  reference  to  the 
practioe  of  turning  the  caves  of  the  earth  into  burying 
vaults.  In  particular,  ^e  graphic  and  subUme  de- 
lineation of  the  prophet  Isaiah  respecting  the  descent 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  into  the  chambers  of  the  dead, 
ch.xir.,  is  of  this  description.  Babylon  herself  is  there 
personified  in  her  monarch,  who  is  r^resented  as  cast 
down  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  from  his  towering 
elevation,  and  sent  as  a  humbled  oaptive  into  the 
midst  of  the  slain,  who  raise  over  him  the  shout  of  ex- 
ultation as  at  last  brought  down  among  themselves. 
It  is,  of  oonise,  an  ideal  scene,  but  the  drapery  in 
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which  it  is  dothed  waa  evidently  suggeBted  by  the  prac- 
tice of  binying  in  caves,  where  the  dead  were  laid  in 
rows  along  the  ledges  of  the  rock — or,  as  it  waa  after- 
wards improved  upon  by  the  richer  and  more  princely 
Hansen  of  the  people,  who  hewed  out  for  themselves 
sepolchres  in  the  rock,  adorning  them  with  fretted 
roo£i  and  stately  pillars,  and  famishing  them  with 
cells  on  either  side  for  the  remains  of  the  departed. 
(See  Lowth,  De  Sae.  Pooel  Heb.  Pnelae.  vii.)  In  the  glowing 
description  of  Isaiah,  it  is  as  if  all  these  tenants  of 
the  B^nilchral  vaults  had  at  once  started  from  their 
slumber,  and  sent  forth  out  of  their  stony  casements 
the  chorus  of  a  common  rejoicing ! 

But  the  services  for  which  caves  were  often  made 
available  to  the  living  were  of  greater  interest  and  im- 
portance than  those  which  they  rendered  to  the  dead. 
In  times  of  oppression  and  cruel  bondage  the  Israelites 
frequenUy  sought  refuge  in  the  caves  of  the  earth, 
Jo.  Ti.  t;  1  So.  xUL  6;  1  Ki.  ztUL  4;  and  during  the  most  memor- 
able period  of  domestic  persecution,  when  for  many 
tedious  yean  the  son  of  Jesse  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
places  of  retreat  and  safety  from  the  relentless  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  Saul,  it  was  often  to  the  dark  and  capa- 
cious recesses  of  the  caves  in  the  southern  territory  of 
Judah  that  he  owed  the  means  of  his  preservation. 
He  went  and  hid  himself  in  the  cave  of  Adullam, 
iSikxxii.i;  and  most  probably  there,  as  that  was  em- 
phatically the  cave  to  which  he  betook,  though  others 
also  were  occasionally  resorted  to,  he  indited  the  pa- 
thetic and  instructive  lyric  which  forms  Psalm  cxiii., 
in  which,  among  other  deep-toned  utterances  of  soul, 
he  says,  "I  looked  on  my  right  hand  and  beheld, 
but  there  was  no  man  that  would  know  me ;  refuge 
fisiled  me;  no  man  cared  for  my  soul.  I  cried  unto  thee, 
O  Lord ;  I  said,  Thou  art  my  refuge,  and  my  portion 
in  the  land  of  the  living."  In  a  cave  somewhat  far- 
ther off,  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  near  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea^  David  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Saul  only 
by  remaining  hid  with  his  men  in  the  sides  of  the 
cave,  while  Saul  came  into  its  mouth  without  perceiv- 
ing them,  iSa.xxiT.1.  Dr.  Robinson  says  of  the  whole 
of  that  region,  that  **  the  country  is  full  of  caverns, 
which  might  then  serve  as  lurking  places  for  David 
and  his  men,  as  they  do  for  outlaws  in  the  present  day** 
(Re9ttireiie8,il.  p.  SQs).  And  of  one  of  these  caverns  in  the 
district  of  Engedi,  Captain  Lynch  of  the  American  ex- 
pedition remarlcs,  that  it  was  ''large  enough  to  contain 
thirty  men,"  and  that  "it  has  a  long,  low,  narrow 
galleiy,  running  from  one  side,  which  would  be  invisi- 
ble when  the  sun  does  not  shine  through  the  en- 
trance'* (p.  889)~ possibly  the  very  gallery  on  which 
David  and  his  littie  band  lay  concealed  when  Saul 
presented  himself  in  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  But  far 
larger  caves  exist  at  no  great  distance  from  the  same 
region;  for  near  the  south- west  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  salt  mountain  of  Khasm  Usdum,  Dr.  Ro- 
tnnson  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  a  remarkable 
cavern,  of  which,  he  says,  the  Arabs  had  frequentiy 
spoken: — **  It  is  on  a  level  with  the  groimd,  beneath  a 
predfnoe  of  salt.  The  mouth  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
Here  we  stopped  forty  minutes  in  order  to  examine  the 
interior  of  the  cavern.  This  soon  becomes  merely  a 
smaQirregular  crallery  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  with  a  water- 
course in  the  bottom,  in  which  water  was  still  in  some 
places  trickling.  We  followed  this  gaUeiy  with  lights, 
and  with  some  difficulty,  for  300  or  400  feet,  into  the 
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heart  of  the  mountain,  to  a  point  where  it  branches  off 
into  two  smaller  fissures,  and  then  returned"  (a.  p. 485). 
But  these  are  only  spedmens  of  what  is  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  Palestine  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. In  various  places,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron  and  other  pastoral  places,  tiie 
peasants  often  live  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
in  caves;  and  in  times  of  war — such  as  those  of  which 
a  detailed  account  is  given  by  Josephus — the  caves  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  were  often  occupied  by 
parties  of  soldiers,  and  fortified. 

The  ascetic  tendency  which  in  the  Essenes  had  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine  be- 
fore the  gospel  age,  and  which  after  the  second  century 
began  to  develope  itself  powerfully  throughout  the  East 
in  connection  with  Christianity,  naturally  disposed 
many  to  take  up  their  abode  in  caves,  as  one  of  the 
most  approved  modes  of  forsaking  the  world,  and 
giving  themselves  up  to  a  retired  and  contemplative 
life.  Then  grottoes,  or  caves,  partly  of  a  natural  and 
partiy  of  an  artificial  description,  came  to  be  in  pecu- 
liar vogue,  and  were  looked  upon  as  deriving  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sanctity  from  Uieir  subterranean  posi- 
tion. The  passion  in  this  line  even  grew  to  such  a 
height,  that  it  led  to  a  general  traditional  disfigurement 
of  the  facts  of  gospel  history,  as  was  long  ago  remarked 
by  Maundrell,  in  his  Journey  from  A  leppo  to  Jenualem 
in  1697.  He  says,  when  speaking  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, "  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  in  this  place  an  ob- 
servation, which  is  very  obvious  to  all  that  visit  the 
Holy  Land,  viz.  that  almost  all  passages  and  histories 
related  in  the  gospel,  are  represented  by  them  that 
imdertake  to  show  where  everything  was  done  as 
having  been  done  most  of  them  in  grottoes;  and  that 
even  in  such  cases  where  the  condition  and  the  cireum- 
Btances  of  the  actions  themselves  seem  to  require  places 
of  another  nature.  Thus,  if  you  would  see  the  place 
where  St.  Ann  was  delivered  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  you 
are  carried  to  a  grotto;  if  the  place  of  the  annunciation, 
it  is  also  a  grotto;  if  the  place  where  the  blessed 
Virgin  saluted  Elizabeth;  if  that  of  the  Baptist's  or  of 
I  our  blessed  Lord's  nativity;  if  that  of  the  agony,  or  that 
I  of  St.  Peter's  repentance,  or  that  where  the  apostles 
I  made  the  creed,  or  this  of  the  transfiguration,  all  these 
places  are  also  grottoes;  and,  in  a  word,  wherever  you 
I  go,  you  find  almost  everything  is  represented  as  done 
I  under  groimd.  Certainly  grottoes  were  ancientiy  held 
1  in  great  esteem,  or  else  they  could  never  have  been 
I  assigned,  in  spite  of  all  probability,  as  the  places  in 
which  were  done  so  many  various  actions.  * 

CEDAR.     The    cedar   (rw.    frez)   belongs  to  the 

natural  order  ConifersB.  To  that  noble  division  must 
be  assigned  some  of  the  most  imperial  forms  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom — the  Arauraria,  or  Norfolk  Island 
pine,  attaining  an  altitude  of  200  feet,  and  the  Welling- 
tonia,  on  the  mountains  of  California,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  standing  360  feet  in  height  and  50  in 
dreumference.  The  habits  of  the  order  are  generally 
hardy;  from  their  pine  forests  our  Scandinavian  kindred 
derive  a  large  proportion  of  such  wealth  as  commerce 
brings  them,  and  both  the  imported  lareh  and  the  in- 
digenous Scotch  fir  redeem  from  sterility  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  less  genial  regions  of  our  own 
British  isles. 

When   a  seedling  the  cedar  of   Lebanon   {Ctdrui 
LibaniS  afiects  the  spire-like  or  pyramidal  form,  like 
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most  of  its  kindred,  and  consequently  the  bole  is  usually 
straight  and  erect.  But  when  it  has  reached  maturity 
"the  leading  shoot  becomes  greatly  diminished,  or 
entirely  ceases  to  grow ;  at  the  same  time  the  lateral 


[158. 1       CedAT  of  Lebanon- C«dnu  lAbani. 

branches  increase  in  size  and  length,  so  as  at  last  to 
cover  a  space  whose  diameter  is  often  much  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  tree  itself."  It  is  then  a  wide- 
spreading  tree  with  a  flattened  pyramidal  sutimit,  and 
with  horizontal  branches,  usually  disposed  in  so  many 
tiers  or  stages  (Selby's  Forest  Trees,  p.  622).  As  its  leaves 
remain  two  years  on  the  branches,  and  as  every  spring 
contributes  a  fresh  supply,  it  is  an  evergreen — in  this 
resembling  other  members  of  the  fir  family,  which,  the 
larches  excepted,  retain  the  same  suit  for  a  year  or 
upwards,  and  drop  the  old  foliage  so  gradually  as  to 
render  the  ''fall  of  the  leaf  "  in  their  case  imperceptible. 
Cedars  still  grow  on  the  range  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as 
on  the  Taurus  chain  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  one  group 
on  the  Lebanon,  not  far  from  Tripoli,  to  which  almost 
every  tourist  pays  a  pilgrimage.  In  1 832  Lamartine  thus 
describes  them : — "We  alighted,  and  sat  down  under  a 
rock  to  contemplate  them.  These  trees  are  the  most 
renowned  natural  monuments  in  the  universe ;  religion, 
poetry,  and  history  have  all  equally  celebrated  them. 
The  Arabs  of  all  sects  retain  a  traditional  veneration 
for  these  trees.  They  attribute  to  them  not  only  a 
vegetative  power  which  enables  them  to  live  eternally, 
but  also  an  intelligence  which  causes  them  to  manifest 
signs  of  wisdom  and  foresight,  similar  to  those  of  reason 
and  instinct  in  man.  They  are  said  to  understand  the 
changes  of  seasons  ;  they  stir  their  vast  branches  as  if 
they  were  limbs;  they  spread  out  or  contract  their 
boughs,  inclining  them  towards  heaven  or  towards 
earth,  according  as  the  snow  prepares  to  fall  or  to  melt ! 
....  Every  year,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  in- 
habitants of  Beschierai,  of  Eden,  of  Kanobin,  and  the 
other  neighbouring  valleys  and  villages,  climb  up  to 
these  cedars,  and  celebrate  mass  at  their  feet.     How 


many  prayers  have  resounded  under  these  branches, 
and  what  more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship  can  exist ! " 
At  this  spot  there  are  some  hundreds  of  smaller  oedan, 
but  the  ten  or  twelve  patriarchs  are  pre-eminent.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  they  are  all  much  furrowed  by 
lightning,  which  seems  to  strike  them  frequently ;  and 
this  will  at  once  remind  the  reader  of  Ps.  xxix.  5, 
where  it  is  expressly  said,  ''The  voice  of  the  Lord 
breaketh  the  cedars ;  yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  oedan 
of  Lebanon."  To  Dr.  Graham,  now  of  Bonn,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  measurements  of  the  twelve 
laigest  cedars  on  Lebanon :  The  circumferences  of  the 
trunk  at  the  base  he  found  to  be  respectively  40  feet, 
38,  47,  18^,  30,  22},  28,  25  j,  S3},  29},  22,  29}:  the 
largest  having  thus  a  circumference  of  47  feet,  or  a 
diameter  of  nearly  16  feet  (Oraham's  Jordan  and  the  Rhine 
p.  26).  They  grow  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  where  for  a  long  period  of  every 
year  they  are  surrounded  by  snow.  This  lofty  eleva- 
tion enables  them  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  on  the 
ordinary  level  of  higher  latitudes. 

For  nearly  200  years  the  cedar  has  been  naturalized 
in  Great  Britain,  and  thrives  as  well  in  English  parks 
as  on  its  native  mountain.  At  Chelsea  there  are  still 
standing  two  cedars  which  were  planted  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  there  in  1683,  but  which  being  then  three  feet 
high  must  already  have  been  some  years  old.  They  were 
anxiously  watched  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  the  excellent  John  Ray,  March,  1685,  says, 
"One  thing  I  much  wonder  to  see,  that  the  Cidrus 
Montis  Libanif  the  inhabitant  of  a  very  different  climate, 
should  thrive  here  so  well  as,  without  pot  or  green- 
house, to  be  able  to  propagate  itself  by  layers  this 
spring.  Seeds  sown  last  autumn  have,  as  yet,  thriven 
veiy  well,  and  are  likely  to  hold  out.'*  In  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  there  is  "  An  Account  of  the 
Cedar  of  Libanus  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  palace  at  Hendon,  1788  "  [by  B.  Gough]; 
with  some  valuable  MS.  notes  apparently  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  This  paper,  on  the  authority  of  "  well-estab- 
lished tradition,'*  claims  for  a  cedar  at  Hendon,  which 
was  blown  over  on  New- Year's  day,  1779,  the  honour 
of  having  been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  own  hand. 
For  this  there  is  nothing  but  tradition,  and  the  silence 
of  Gerard,  Parkinson,  Evelyn,  and  Ray  renders  it 
extremely  improbable.  (See  the  Oentleman's  Maca■ls^  March. 
1779.)  Of  historical  cedars  we  have  seen  none  more  in- 
teresting than  a  group  of  four  at  Caen  Wood,  Hamp- 
stead,  planted  by  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  in  1756, 
and  which,  springing  to  a  height  of  nearly  50  feet 
before  they  break  into  branches,  are  each  of  them  up- 
wards of  100  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  averaging  nearly 
15  feet  in  drcumferenoe.  In  Scotland  the  first  cedars 
were  planted  at  Hopetoun  House  in  1740,  and,  as 
tradition  says,  were  brought  thither  by  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Argyle. 

Its  frequent  occurrence  will  render  most  of  our  readers 
familiar  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  cedar.  In 
the  statelier  specimens  the  mighty  bole  and  the  massive 
ramification  convey  a  powerful  impression  of  strength 
and  majesty ;  whilst  the  "shadowing  shroud  "  of  others, 
extending  their  branches  so  as  to  measure  from  side  to 
side  more  than  the  height  of  the  tree,  coupled  with  the 
foliage  so  dense  and  impenetrable,  recalla  the  magnifi- 
cent description  of  Ezekiel : — 

"  Behold,  the  Assjrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon, 
With  a  shadowing  ahroud,  of  a  high  atatiue : 
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Aud  his  top  was  MDong  thick  boughs. 

The  watere  made  him  great,  .  .  . 

Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the 
field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied ; 

And  his  branohee  became  long,  because  of  the  multitude 
of  the  waters  where  he  shot  (brth. 

All  the  fowls  of  heaTen  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs, 

And  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
bring  fbrth  their  young, 

And  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations.'* 

Em.  xxxi.  1-9;  oomp.  Ffe.  Ixzz.  10;  zoli.  12. 
On  the  sublime  description  of  the  poet  we  can  offer  no 
better  commentary  than  the  remarks  of  Gilpin,  the  ac- 
oompliBhed  author  of  Purtst  Scenery:—** Two  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  cedar  are  marked :  the 
first  is  the  multiplicity  and  length  of  its  branches.  Few 
trees  divide  so  many  fair  branches  from  the  main  stem, 
or  spread  over  so  large  a  compass  of  ground.  *  His 
boughs  are  multiplied/  as  Ezekiel  says,  'and  his  | 
branches  become  long;'  which  David  calls  spreading  ■ 
abroad.  His  very  boughs  are  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir 
or  a  chestnut,  llie  second  characteristic  is  what  Ease- 
kiel,  with  great  beauty  and  aptness,  calls  his  'shadow- 
ing shroud.'  No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  close- woven  leafy  canopy.  Ezekiel's  cedar  is 
mariced  as  a  tree  of  full  and  perfect  growth,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  top  being  among  the  thick  boughs. 
Every  young  tree  has  a  leading  branch  or  two,  which 
continue  spiring  above  the  rest  till  the  tree  has  at- 
tained its  full  size.  Then  it  becomes,  in  the  language 
of  the  nurseryman,  dimip-headed,  but  in  the  language 
of  eastern  sublimity,  '  its  top  is  among  the  thick  boughs; ' 
that  is,  no  distinction  of  any  spiry  head  or  leading 
branch  appears;  the  head  and  the  branches  are  all 
mixed  together."  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  calls  attention 
to  a  peculiarity  which  we  have  often  marked  in  the 
home-grown  specimens — ^the  flat  and  stratified  ramifi- 
cation. "The  branches  are  thrown  out  horizontally 
from  the  parent  trunk.  These,  again,  part  into  limbs 
which  preserve  the  same  horizontal  direction,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  minutest  twigs ;  and  even  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  clustered  leaves  has  the  same  general  ten- 
dency. Climb  into  one,  and  you  are  delighted  with  a 
succession  of  verdant  floors  spread  around  the  trunk, 
and  gradually  narrowing  as  you  ascend.  The  beautiful 
cones  seem  to  stand  upon,  or  rise  out  of  this  green  floor- 
ing" (TheLandandtboBook«p.aoO,pt.2,cb.  xi?)  So  emble- 
matic of  imperial  grandeur  and  permanence,  both  the 
painter  and  the  poet  have  largely  employed  it  in  their 
lays  and  their  landscapes ;  and  the  admirer  of  Martin's 
elaborate  creations  will  recall  the  flat- topped  cedars 
which  he  sets  on  high  in  his  Grarden  of  Eden,  and  in  his 
Babylon.  Alluding  to  the  sensitive  qiiality  ascribed  to 
the  tree  by  the  Maronites,  Southey  says — 

"  It  was  a  cedar  tree 
That  woke  him  from  the  deadly  dron'sinees ; 
Its  broad  round  spreading  branches,  when  tliey  felt 
The  snow,  rose  upward  in  a  point  to  heaven, 
And,  standing  in  their  strength  erect, 
Defied  the  baffled  storm." 

And  Thomson : — 

"  On  some  fair  brow 
Let  us  behold,  by  breezy  summers  oool'd, 
Broad  o'er  our  heads  the  verdant  oedar  wave." 

And  Shakspeare,  on  the  fall  of  Warwick : — 

*'  Thus  yields  the  oedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept, 
WhoM  top-branch  overpeei'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  &T>m  winter's  powerful  wind." 


The  wood  of  the  cedar  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  resin.  This  causes  it  to  bum  with  a  lively  and  bril- 
liant flame,  and  when  the  red  heifer  was  sacrificed,  the 
priest  was  commanded  to  take  "cedar-wood,  and  hyssop, 
and  scarlet,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  burning 
heifer,"  Nu.  xix.  6.  But  whatever  might  be  its  efiect  on 
the  flame  of  the  altar,  the  cedar  had  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance ;  for  in  the  instructions  for  cleansing  the  leper, 
and  the  house  of  the  leper,  Le.  xiv.  6^49,  and  where  there 
is  no  mention  of  incremation,  cedar- wood  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  prescribed.  The  allusion  is  probably  to  its 
incorruptible  qualities.  These  were  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  A  gum  which  exuded  from  the  stem, 
cslled  by  the  Romans  cedria,  was  used  for  embalming 
the  dead,  and  the  leaves  of  papyrus  when  rubbed  with 
it  were  secure  from  the  attacks  of  worms.  It  is  said 
that  the  books  of  Nimia  were  found  in  his  tomb  im- 
injured,  being  indebted  for  their  preservation  to  the 
cedria  in  which  they  had  been  steeped.  So  distasteful  to 
insects  is  this  principle  that  there  are  few  better  means 
of  protecting  furs  and  woollen  fabrics  from  the  attacks 
of  moths  than  intrusting  them  to  a  wardrobe  lined  with 
cedar,  or  even  placing  beside  them  chips  or  shavings 
of  cedar-wood.  The  proverb,  "  cedro  digna,"  is  thus 
as  well  founded  as  it  is  classical;  and  in  the  language  of 
symbols  the  Hebrew  worshipper  haUed  the  employment 
of  this  amaranthine  and  antiseptic  agent  as  an  assur- 
ance that  the  cure  was  complete,  and  that  the  plague 
should  return  no  more. 

The  wood  of  the  cedar  grown  in  this  country  is  too 
soft  and  spongy,  and  warps  too  easily,  to  be  well  adapted 
for  cabinet  work.  Doubtless  it  would  be  different  with 
the  slow- grown  trunks  which  had  consolidated  their 
fibre  for  a  thousand  years  amidst  the  snows  of  the 
mountain ;  and  no  carpenter  need  desire  a  more  com- 
pact or  close-grained  plank  than  an  authentic  specimen 
from  Lebanon  at  this  moment  before  us.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  after  1200  years  the  cedar  timber  of  a  temple 
at  Utica  was  perfectly  sound,  and  at  Saguntum  in 
Spain,  he  says  that  a  cedar  image  of  Diana,  older  than 
the  Trojan  war,  was  found  and  spared  by  Hannibal. 

How  long  the  80,000  hewers  mentioned  in  1  Ki.  v.  15, 
were  employed  in  the  mountains  we  are  not  told,  but 
the  consumption  of  cedar  for  the  temple,  for  "  the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  and  for  the  other  undertak- 
ings of  the  sumptuous  monarch,  must  have  been  enor- 
mously great.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  oedar 
forest  never  recovered  the  inroad,  and  the  only  exten- 
sive tract  of  cedar  now  existing  in  those  regions  is  that 
which  M.  Bov^  discovered  between  Sakhldh^and  Der-el- 
Khamer,  in  a  locality  so  remote  that  its  existence  was 
probably  unknown  to  Hiram,  and  so  inaccessible  that 
the  timber  could  only  be  removed  on  the  backs  of 
animals.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  we  think  it 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  under  the  generic  name 
"  cedar"  were  included,  besides  the  true  O.  Libani,  the 
several  varieties  of  pine,  cypress,  and  juniper  which 
the  same  region  yielded,  and  some  of  which,  like  "the 
tall  fragrant  juniper  of  the  Lebanon,  with  its  fine  red 
heart- wood,"  were  admirably  adapted  for  arehitectural 
purposes. 

From  2  Ki.  xix.  23  it  appears  to  have  been  one 
object  of  Sennacherib's  ambition  to  "  go  up  to  the  sides 
of  Lebanon,  and  cut  down  the  tall  ce<lars  thereof."  In 
this  attempt  he  was  at  that  time  baffled  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  his  army.     But  what  he  then  failed  to  efiect 
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was  acoompliflhed  by  another  ABsyrian  monarch,  and 
the  prophedes  regarding  the  decline  of  Lebanon  have 
been  exactly  fulfilled:  "The  rest  of  the  trees  of  his 
forest  have  grown  so  few,  that  a  little  child  may  write 
them,"  Je.  xxii.  6-7 ;  la.  x.  19.  An  inscription  has  been 
found  at  Nimroud  recording  the  conquests  of  an  As- 
syrian king  in  Northern  Syria,  and  his  spoliation  of  the 
much  -  coveted  mountain  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  365-357). 

Closely  allied  to  the  '^gloiy  of  Lebanon"  ib  that 
other  cedar,  which  may  well  be  called  **  the  glory  of  the 


[159. 1       Oedar-CedriM  Deodara. 

Himalayas."  The  deodara  {cUoadera,  or  ''tree  of 
God,"  see  Pa.  cW.  16),  the  Cedrus  Deodara,  with  a  stature 
of  160  feet,  with  the  ''shadowing  shroud"  of  its  beauti- 
fully drooping  branches,  with  the  glaucous  bloom  of  its 
dark-green  leaves,  and  with  its  delightfully  fragrant 
timber,  is  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  almost 
uniformly  employed  in  the  construction  of  their  temples. 
Indeed,  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  leave 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  three  grand  monarchs  of 
the  mountain,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  of  the  Himalaya 
{C.  Deodara) J  and  of  the  Atlas  range  in  Northern 
Africa  (C.  ailantica),  are  all  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  which,  in  locaUties  ^^idely  sundered  and  in 
climates  of  greater  or  less  himiidity,  have  acquired  a 
style  and  habit  of  marked  and  enduring  diversity.  (See 
the  Natural  History  Review  for  Jan.  1862,  p.  IMS.)  [j.  H.] 

CEDRON.    See  Kidron. 

CEUING.    See  House. 

CEN'CHRELaS,  or  CENCHREA,  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  the  distance  of  between 
eight  and  nine  miles  from  the  dty.  It  was  itself  a 
considerable  place,  and  shared  in  St.  Paul's  labours 
while  he  resided  at  Corinth.  A  church  was  in  ex- 
istence there  when  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written;  for  in  ch.  xvi.  1,  Phcebe,  a  member  of  that 
church,  is  commended  to  their  favourable  notice;  and 
in  Ac.  xviii.  18,  Paul  is  spoken  of  as  having  shorn 
his  head  in  Cenchres,  in  connection  with  a  vow,  im- 


plying that  he  sometimes  redded  theire.  {See  Corinth.) 
There  is  now  only  a  small  village  on  the  site,  and  com- 
paratively few  traces  are  to  be  seen  of  the  ancient 
buildings. 

CENSER,  the  vessel  employed  for  presenting  in- 
cense to  the  Lord  in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  was 
appointed  to  be  set  every  morning  on  the  altar  of  in- 
cense when  the  priest  went  in  to  dress  the  lamps,  and 
again  at  even  on  his  going  to  light  them.  Live  ooab 
from  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering  were  put  into  it,  and 
then  a  quantity  of  incense  was  thrown  on  them,  caus- 
ing a  doud  of  sweet  perfume  to  ascend,  and  to  fill 
the  sanctuary.  No  description,  however,  is  given  of 
this  part  of  the  sacred  furniture.  It  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  original  instruotionB  respecting 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle ;  in  connection  with  the 
altar  of  incense,  it  is  merely  said,  that  Aaron  was  to 
bum  incense  thereon  eveiy  morning  when  he  went  in  to 
dress  the  lamps,  and  when  he  lighted  them  at  even, 
Ex.  XXV.  7, 8.  How  he  was  to  do  so,  or  what  sort  of  ves- 
sel was  to  be  employed  on  the  occasion,  is  left  altoge- 
ther unnoticed.  But  at  Nu.  iv.  14,  censers  are  men- 
tioned among  the  vessels  of  the  tabemade,  which  were 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  proper  coverings  when  the  order  was 
given  to  march.  And  from  variona  passages,  Le.  x.  i; 
Nu.  xvi.  6, 17,  in  which  each  ministering  priest  is  spoken 
of  as  having  his  censer,  it  would  appear  that  they  ex- 
isted in  considerable  numbers — ^too  much  so  to  be  of 
very  costly  material.  Indeed,  as  the  censers  of  Korah 
and  his  company  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  of 
brass,  "Nu.  xvi.  39,  and  had  been  in  use  for  priestly  minis- 
trations before  the  rebellion,  the  natural  supposition  is, 
that  they  were  ail  made  of  the  same  material;  and 
hence,  that  the  golden  censers  made  by  Solomon  for  the 
temple,  iKi.vii.60,  were,  like  many  other  things,  of  a 
costiier  fabric,  and  possibly  also  of  a  more  ornate  form, 
than  those  used  in  the  tabemade. 

Neither,  however,  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
the  tabemade,  nor  with  that  of  the  temple,  is  the  least 
idea  conveyed  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  censers 
employed;  nor  is  it  known  whether  any  diversity  in  this 
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ri60.]       Cenaers. 

1,  Throwing  inconae  on  the  flame  in  cenaer.— Rowflini-  j-Miue. 

a,  Ball*  of  ineenM  burning  in  center;  a  a,  Boxe«  for  »»ol«»^,}2taSn. 
-RoMlllnL  8, 4,  CenBer.  of  «»*«««»' >nS^:i!;"Sd  Si 

6.  Box  or  cup  for  incense,— WillriMon.  fl.  7.  Head  of  haadu  mm  p^ 
of  cenien,  in  bronze.— British  Muaeum. 

respect  might  be  aUowed.  It  has  been  supposed  (for 
example  by  Kitto)  that  they  were  of  different  ^^^^ 
tions;  at  least,  that  the  censer  used  by  the  high-pnot 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  which  he  was  to  cany  in  oiB 
hand  into  the  most  holy  phioe,  Le.  xvi.  ii,is.  must  have 
differed  from  that  placed  in  the  daily  service  on  Uie 
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altar  of  inoense.  But  there  is  no  neoeBsity  for  this.  If 
the  one  used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment required  a  handle,  that  he  might  cany  and  hold 
it  for  a  time,  so  also  did  the  others;  for  as  no  fire 
was  allowed  to  be  pat  into  a  oenser  but  that  taken 
irom  the  brazen  altar,  La.  z.  i,  all  other  being  accounted 
ttrange  fire,  it  was  necessary  that  eveiy  censer  should 
have  a  handle  in  order  that  it  might  be  conveniently 
carried  from  the  altar  to  the  sanctuary  and  set  in  its 
proper  place.  The  probability  is,  that  the  original 
censers  bore  the  resemblance  of  some  sort  of  pan  or  small 
pot,  with  a  handle  at  one  or  at  both  of  the  sides  for  lift- 
ing by,  rather  than  the  vase-like  forms  with  perforated 
lids  used  in  the  religions  of  classical  antiquity,  and  now 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Egyptian  censers,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  the  figures  preserved  of  them, 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  designed  for  holding  in  the 
hand,  and  could  scarcely  be  of  the  same  form  with 
those  used  in  the  tabernacle. 

OENTUBION,  the  captain  of  a  century  or  hundred, 
in  ancient  armies.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this 
officer  in  gospel  history,  though  seldom  with  reference 
to  the  exact  number  of  men  under  his  authority.  There 
is  such  a  reference,  however,  in  Ac.  xziii.  23,  where 
Claudius  L3r8ias  orders  two  centuricns  to  get  ready 
with  their  two  hundred  men  to  convey  Paul  safely  on 
his  way  to  Cssarea.  Special  mention  is  made  of  two 
centurions  oh  account  of  the  benefit  they  derived  from 
their  religious  opportunities  in  Palestine,  and  the  high 
attainments  to  which  they  rose  in  divine  knowledge 
and  faith.  The  first  of  these  is  the  one  who,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry, 
sent  to  him  a  request  that  he  would  recover  his  dying 
servant,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  if  Jesus  but 
gave  the  word  at  a  distance  the  desired  effect  would 
assuredly  follow,  Mftt.TilL6-io — which  drew  from  our 
Lord  the  striking  declaration,  "Verily,  I  have  not 
found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel."  This  person 
was  not  necessarily  (as  is  often  loosely  affirmed)  or  even 
probably,  a  Roman.  Residing,  as  he  appears  to  have 
done,  at  Capernaum,  which  lay  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Herod  Antipas,  the  natural  inference  is  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  army  of  Herod,  which  we  know  to  have 
berai  modelled  after  the  Roman  pattern;  and  so,  while 
certainly  a  heathen  by  birth,  was  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  of  Syrian  or  Greek  parentage  than  of  Roman. 
Italian  citizens  were  not  wont  to  enter  the  armies  of 
petty  sovereigns.  The  other  centurion  is  Cornelius,  who 
was  in  all  probability  a  Roman,  and  who  even  before 
his  reception  into  the  Christian  church  is  characterized 
as  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his 
house,  Ac.  X.  1;  so  that  though  a  Gentile  by  birth,  he  had 
undergone  the  preparation  of  the  law  before  he  was 
called  to  receive  the  gospel.  It  may  be  right  to  add 
to  these  two,  the  centurion  who,  after  having  heard 
and  seen  all  that  took  place  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
uttered  the  memorable  words,  **  Verily  this  man  was 
the  Son  of  God"^-the  more  memorable  (whether  he 
understood  their  full  import  or  not),  that  Jesus  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Jewish  leaders  expressly  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
It  was  ordered  that  an  intelligent  heathen  confessed 
the  very  faith  which  the  Jewish  rulers  repudiated,  and 
by  so  doing  became  a  sign  of  the  transference  of 
the  kingdom  from  Jewish  to  Gentile  hands.  All  the 
three,  indeed,  might  be  regarded  as  signs  of  a  like 
description ;  for  as  the  faith  in  each  one  of  them  was 


remarkable,  so  there  is  in  the  application  made  of  it  a 
distinct  pointing,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  gather- 
ing of  the  heathen  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

CETHAS,  the  Aramaic  word  for  rock  or  ttane, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  Ulrpot — ^the  surname  given 
by  our  Lord  to  Simon  Barjonas.     (See  Peter.) 

CHAFF,  the  refuse  of  thrashed  and  winnowed  com, 
the  6xvfwv  of  the  Greeks,  comprehending,  as  used  in 
Scripture,  not  merely  the  outer  covering  of  the  grain, 
but  also  tiie  chopped  straw,  which,  according  to  the  an- 
cient process  of  thrashing  and  winnowing,  became 
mingled  with  what  is  now  more  commonly  designated 
chaff.  Forming  the  lighter,  and  the  comparatively 
worthless  part  of  the  produce,  chaff  in  Soipture  is 
frequently  used  as  a  symbol  of  what  is  doctrinally 
or  morally  of  a  similar  description — of  false  teaching, 
Jaxxm.2e;  of  vain  counsels  that  are  destined  to  come 
to  nought,  is.zzxiii.li;  of  fruitless  professors  and  evil* 
doers,  who  must  be  driven  away  by  the  tempest  or 
consumed  by  the  fire  of  God's  wrath,  Pa.  L  4;  zzxt.  6; 
Mat.  ill.  12. 

CHAIN.  From  a  very  remote  antiquity  chains  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  use,  both  as  ornaments  and  as 
instruments  of  punishment  and  bondage;  in  the  one 
case  being  made  of  light  fabric  and  costly  material, 
chiefly  gold,  in  the  other  usually  of  iron,  and  of  greatly 
coarser  and  stronger  workmanship.  It  is  the  orna- 
mental use  of  them  that  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
in  the  case  of  Joseph,  who  on  his  elevation  by  Pharaoh 
had  a  chain  of  gold  put  about  his  neck,  o«.  zU.  42.  But 
as  he  had  already  been  hound  in  prison,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  had  previously  had  some  experience 
of  chains  of  another  description.  Chains  also  and 
bracelet  are  mentioned  among  the  spoil  which  the 
Israelites  obtained  from  the  Midianitish  and  lahmael- 
ite  tribes  whom  they  overcame,  Nu.  zxzi.  60;  Ju.  viu.  28. 
And  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  was  fastened  to 
ouches  with  chains  of  wreathen  work — ^much  probably  as 
the  judges  of  Egypt  were  accustomed  to  wear  little 
images  of  the  goddess  Thmei  or  truth  suspended  by 
gold  chains  from  their  neck.  Indeed,  as  ornaments, 
chains  seem  to  have  been  in  constant  use  among  the 
Israelites  and  other  nations  of  antiquity  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  were  worn  alike  by  men  and  by 

women,  Pr.  i.  9 ;  Ezo.  xvi.  ll ;  Ca.  i.  10 ;  !▼.  9. 

The  iron  chain  of  bondage  and  confinement  is  also 
of  early  occurrence,  and  no  doubt  in  the  despotic 
countries  of  the  East  was  in  frequent  demand.  In 
various  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  taken  as  the  natural 
83rmbol  of  oppression  or  punishment.  La.  ill.  7 :  Ese.  liL  2S; 
F«.  czlix.  8,  Ao.  In  the  later  times  of  biblical  history, 
when  we  come  upon  Roman  usage,  the  custom  of  at- 
taching a  prisoner  by  a  chain  to  a  soldier,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closer  custody,  meets  us  in  the  narratives  of 
apostolic  suffering.  Paul's  chain — ^that^  namely,  which 
bound  his  right  hand  to  the  left  of  the  soldier  who  had 
chaige  of  him — is  once  and  again  referred  to;  and  when 
Herod  was  determined  to  make  sure  of  Peter's  safe 
custody,  he  even  caused  both  hands  to  be  thus  fastened 
to  the  hand  of  a  soldier  at  either  side  of  him,  Ac.  xli.  6. 

CHALCEDONY  (Gr.  xaX^nyStfo'),  occurs  only  once 
in  Scripture  as  the  name  of  a  precious  stone — one  of 
those  figuratively  employed  as  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  Re.  zzi.  19.  It  is  a  spedes  of  quartz, 
and  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  agate.  It  oc- 
curs in  irregular  masses,  forming  grotesque  cavities  in 
the  trap  rocks,  and  occasionally  also  in  the  granite. 
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The  most  beautiful  specimens  known  were  found  in 
one  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  bearing  the  name  of 
Trevascua.  It  is  of  fine  and  compact  texture^  semi- 
transparent,  in  hardness  somewhat  inferior  to  rock- 
crystal;  and  has  been  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cups,  plates  (especially  in  India^  where  this  species  of 
manufacture  has  been  carried  to  a  wonderful  perfec- 
tion), knife -handles,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  The  common 
colour  of  chalcedony  is  a  light  brown,  approaching 
often  to  white;  but  various  other  colours  also  occa- 
sionally enter  into  it. 

CHAIiDEANS,  CASDIM,  strictly  the  people  of 
Chaldea,  the  most  southerly  region  of  Babylonia 
(Mesopotamia),  but  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  people 
generally  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  a  Ki.  xxv.i  la.  xUL 
19.  The  term  Chaldeans  likewise  signifies  learned 
men,  philosophers,  possibly  the  priesthood,  Da.u.8-i0; 
ili.  8;  iT.  7;  t.t,  11.  The  earliest  recorded  notice  of  the 
Chaldeans  as  a  people  is  in  Ge.  xi.  28-31,  where  **  Ur 
(Edessa)  of  the  Chaldees"  is  mentioned  as  the  land  of 
the  nativity  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  whence 
Terah,  his  son  Abram,  and  his  grandson  Lot,  with  their 
families,  **  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan." 

The  Chaldeans  are  thought  to  owe  their  origin  to 
Chesed,  son  of  Nahor,  Go.  xxU.  22;  Cellarioa,  Ub.  m.  le. 
Jerome  says,  "  Chased,  son  of  Nahor,  from  whom  Chas- 
dim,  aftOTwards  Chaldsei."  Chesed,  however,  only 
united  the  scattered  tribes  into  a  nation  of  the  land  of 
Ur,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  a  distinct 
tribe  or  people  (Jerom.  Id  Qaeat.  on  Q«.  xxU. ;  Diod.  L  88 ; 
Strabo,  xtI.  e.  Ui.  1 ;  Alnsworth'a  Researches  in  Asa.)  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Chaldeans  were  de- 
scended from  the  Kurds,  a  hardy  race,  who  still  inhabit 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  between  Nineveh  and 
Media,  and  that  they  founded  Ur  prior  to  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Jeremiah  speaks  of  it  as  '^  an  ancient  nation, 
a  nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not,"  ch.  v.  i5. 
From  Isaiah,  oh.  xxllLis,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  not  united  as  a  nation  until  ''the  Assyrians 
founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness."  In 
the  time  of  Job,  they  are  mentioned  as  making  warlike 
and  predatoiy  excursions  into  Arabia^  Job  1. 17.  The 
Bible  makes  no  further  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  till  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Ki.  xxir.  2,  when  Habakkuk 
calls  them  a  ''bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  shall 
march  through  the  breadth  of  the  land  to  possess  the 
dweUing  places  that  are  not  theirs, "  ch.  i.  e-io.  From  Be- 
rosus,  Abydenus,  and  other  fragments  in  Eusebius, 
and  from  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  some  useful  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  so  impossible  to  connect 
their  accounts  with  the  sacred  texty  that  they  are  re- 
commended for  separate  study  and  investigation  (see 

Cory's  Fragments,  1832,  p.  21, 30,  32,  3d,  44, 64 ;  for  dynasties,  €7- 84). 

According  to  Syncellus,  the  Chaldeans  were  the  first 
who  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  the  first  being  Euechius, 
or  Nimrod,who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  dynasty,  the  whole  term  of  which  was  225  years. 
To  these  Chaldean  kings  succeeded  an  Arabian  dynasty 
which  lasted  215  years,  when  the  people  would  appear 
to  have  come  under  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians,  the  seat 
of  government  of  this  portion  of  the  empire  being  at 
Babylon.  After  the  revolt  of  Babylon,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  Modes  (Diod.  acUL 
2,  after  Ciosias,  ii),  the  Chaldeo- Babylonians  acquired  a 
temporary  independence.  The  ecclesiastical  and  astro- 
nomical canons  preserved  by  Synoellus,  and  the  canon 
of  Ptolemseus,  enumerate  from  the  time  of  Nabonassar, 


B.C.  747|  "  who  is  the  same  as  Salmanassar,  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,    to  Nirigasolasarus,    who   is   Belshazzar,*' 
nineteen  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  kings,  whose  united 
reigns,  including  two  periods  of  inteiregniim,  amount 
to  192  years.     Fifth  on  these  lists  is  Mardo-oempadus, 
the  Merodach  Baladan,  who  made  a  treaty  with  Heze- 
kiah  king  of  Judah,  2Ki.  xx.  12;  2  Chron  xxxlL  31;  Is.  xzxix.  I. 
in  the  time  of  Sennacherib.    Sennacherib  appears  to 
have  levied  an  army  against  the  sucoesaors  of  Merodach, 
and  to  have  appointed  his  son  Esarhaddon  (18th  on  the 
canons)  king  of  Babylon,  B.c.  680.      (Alex.  PolyUstor, 
Bu.  Ar.  Chron.  42.)     Sardocheus,  the  next  king,  reigned 
over  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Israel,  for  twenty  years. 
Sardocheus  was  succeeded  by  Chyniladan,  during  whose    ' 
reign  of  twenty-two  years  Babylon  revolted,  and  Nabo-     I ,    i 
polassar  (16tli  king  of  the  canons)  became  king  of  the    ' 
city  and  of  the  lower  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris         | 
and   Euphrates.     Nabopolassar  formed  a  league  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media^  and  conquered  Ass3rria,  oon-         | 
solidated  the  empire  under  the  Chaldean  rule,  and  from      i 
this  time  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  appear  to  be     I ,    > 

identical,  2  KL  xxr. ;  is.  xlit.  19;  xxlii.  13;  Je. zxIt. 6;  xxt.  12;  LI;       | 

Em.  1. 3, 11, 24;  xii,  13;  Da.  ix.  1.  (See  Babtlon.)  Under  Ne-  j 
buchadnezzar,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar,  ' 
tlie  Chaldeo-Babylonian  empire  attained  its  greatest 
power  and  extent,  comprehending  all  Western  Asia  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Evil- Merodach,  2KI.  xxt.27,  who  re- 
leased Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  from  his  prison,  and 
set  "  his  throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were 
with  him  in  Babylon,"  ver.  28.  Evil-Merodach  was  suc- 
ceeded by  NergaJsarassor  {Nirigoeolatanu  of  Ptolemy), 
of  whom  there  is  a  cylinder  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. After  him  Labonsardochus  reigned  a  few 
months,  and  the  last  king  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty 
was  Nabonidas  (Nabonadius  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Laby- 
netut  of  Herodotus  (t.  188 ;  see  also  Beroeos  in  Josophos, 
i.  2o),  of  whom  there  are  four  cylindeis  in  the  Britidi 
Museum.  No  cylinders  have  been  found  of  a  later 
date  than  Nabonidas,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bel- 
shaaar  of  the  Bible,  Da.T.  The  Medo-Penian  army 
conquered  Babylon  about  B.C.  538 ;  Belshazzar  was 
slain,  and  "Darius  the  Median  (the  same  with  Cy- 
axares II.,  according  to  Mr.  S.  Sharpe)  took  the  king- 
dom, being  about  three  score  and  two  years  old,"  Da^  ▼• 
30,31 :  tx  1.     Refer  also  to  Da.  t1.  28;  x.  1. 

The  form  of  the  Chaldean  government  was  entirely 
despotic;  the  monarch  was  styled  "king  of  kings,"  D». 
11. 37,  and  his  wiU  was  as  supreme  as  his  decrees  were 
cruel  and  merciless.  Da.  U.  6;  lU.  19;  tL  8;  Je.  xxix.  21  The 
kingdom  was  divided  into  provinces,  governed  by  | 
satraps  or  viceroys.  Da.  vi  i;  is.  x.  8.  {See  Govbbnobs  of  , 
Provinces.)  The  king  was  inaccessible  to  his  subjecti^ 
and  lived  in  great  state,  rotired  within  bis  palace  like 

the  Persians,  Es.  U.  19,21;  m.  l;  iv.  2;  Da.  U.  49;  Kln^s  Houss, 
Nineveh  and  Ito  Palaces.  Sd  edition,  p.  237,  238.  The  king's 
counsellors,  Da.  ui.  24-27,  and  officers  of  the  household 
(which  see),  were  various,  and  are  specially  described  in 
Daniel,  ch.l.8;  IL14,49;  ilL2,3;  vl.2.  The  Chaldeans  of 
Babylon  were  Sabeans,  and  worshipped  the  heavenly  | 
bodies,  the  planets  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus,  S^um, 
and  Mars  being  honoured,  as  Bel,  Nebo,  Meni,  &c. 
(Oesenlns  on  Isaiah ;  also  Belus  in  art.  Babylon).  Kawlinson 
reads  a  passage  in  one  inscription  found  at  Nimroud, 
to  the  effect  that  Phulukh,  the  Pul  of  ScripkorB,  Phi- 
lock  of  the  LXX.,  and  Bolochos  of  the  Greeks,  "f®^^ 
the  homage  of  ther  Chaldeans,  and  sacrificed  in  ^ 
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cities  of  Babylon,  Bonippo,  and  Cutha,  to  the  respec- 
tivd  tutelar  divinities  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Nergal,  2iQ.  vii.30. 
The  Chaldeans  boasted  of  having  astronomical  observa- 
tions for  a  period  of  470,000  years  (Cicero;  £pigen6a  quoted 
in  FUny  I  and  art  Babylon) ;  but  there  are  no  authenticated 
reports  prior  to  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  and  to  the  eclipses 
observed  at  Babylon  during  the  reigns  of  the  Mardo- 
cempadus  (Merodach  Baladan)  of  Ptolemy,  of  Nabo- 
palaiwar,  Cambyses,  and  Darius. 

The  language  spoken  in  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Nebudiadnezzar,  and  with  which  the  Jews  would  be 
familiar,  was  probably  Chaldee,  identical  with  that  of 
part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  distinct  from  the 
'*  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,"  Da.  i.  4,  specially  taught  to 
the  Hebrew  children.  Both  Deuteronomy,  ch.  xjtviU.  49, 
and  Jeremiah,  ch.  v.  15,  make  mention  of  the  Chaldecs 
as  a  '* nation  whose  language"  the  Jews  knew  not,  a 
circumstance  that  would  favour  the  assumption  that 
the  Chaldees  were  Kurds,  whose  language  would  pro- 
bably be  a  very  distinct  dialect  from  the  Chaldee  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  or  the  Syriac  (Aramaic). 

Layard,  speaking  of  the  modem  Chaldeans,  says  that 
the  language  is  a  Shemitic  dialect  allied  to  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Syriac,  and  still  called  Chaldani  or  Chal> 
dee.  "  In  its  written  form  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Chaldee  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting fact  that  the  Chaldean  spoken  in  Assyria  is 
almost  identical  with  the  language  of  the  Sabeans,  or 
Christians  of  St.  John,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called — a 
remarkable  tribe  who  reside  in  the  province  of  Khusis- 
tan,  or  Suaiana,  and  in  the  districts  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  who  are  probably  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea'' 
(Popolar  Aooount  of  DiacoTories  at  Nlnevdh,  ?ii.  p.  142,  1861 ). 

Among  the  four  thrones  mentioned  in  Daniel,  ch.  vU., 
the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  symbolized  as  a  lion 
having  eagles'  wings. 

In  Da.  ii.  2  four  kinds  of  magicians  are  named — 
'Hhe  magicians,  and  the  astrologers,  and  the  sor- 
cerers, and  the  Chaldeans;"  these  last  being  a  sort 
of  philosophers,  who  were  exempt  from  all  public 
offices  and  employments,  their  studies  being  physic, 
astrology,  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  by  augury,  worship  of  the  gods,  &c. 
Among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  they  seem  to  take  the 
lead,  and  be  the  spokesmen,  Da.  u.  lO;  iv.  o-d;  v.  7, 8, 11.  The 
Greeks  and  Komans  applied  the  term  Chaldean  to  the 
whole  order  of  learned  men  of  Babylon  (strabo,  xvi.  c.  i.  6 ; 
Dlod.  Sit  U.  89;  accro,  DeDlv.  Ll,2).  At  the  time  of  the 
Arab  invasion,  the  learning  of  the  East  was  still  chiefly 
to  be  found  with  the  Chaldeans.  We  are  indebted  to 
them  for  the  preservation  of  numerous  precious  frag- 
ments of  Greek  learning,  as  the  Greeks  were  many 
centuries  before  to  their  ancestors,  the  Chaldees  of 
Babylon,  for  the  records  of  astronomy  and  the  elements 
of  eastern  science.  The  caUph  Al  Mamoun  sent 
learned  Nestorians  into  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Egypt,  to 
collect  manuscripts,  and  confided  for  translation  to  his 
Chaldean  subjects,  amongst  other  treatises,  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Galen  (Layard's  Pop.  Ace.  Nineveh,  c.  vii.  p.  131, 
1851;  Homboldt'g  Cosmo«,  il.  c.  5).  In  later  times,  professed 
diviners,  astrologers,  and  expounders  of  dreams,  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Chaldeans  in  the  western  world 
(Joseph.  Wan,  U.  7,3),  in  the  same  way  as  the  modem  pro- 
fesdomd  divines  of  Egypt  are  called  Moghrabin,  thereby 
intimating  that  they  originally  came  from  Turns,  Tripoli, 
or  Morocco,  countries  to  the  west  of  Egypt. 


[161.]       Chaldean  Diviner. 
Botta. 


Upon  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  are  represen- 
tations of  various  magi,  all  distinguished  by  a  peculia- 
rity of  dress.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
class  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  but  there 
is  one  (Botta,  pi.  xliil.)  who 
may  be  particularized  as 
a  diviner,  and  probably 
of  the  Chaldean  race;  for 
his  person  is  much 
thinner,  and  his  features 
are  more  delicate  than 
are  those  of  the  other  at- 
tendants of  the  court,  in- 
dicating a  different  order 
of  occupations,  and  an 
exemption  fi-om  the  ruder 
and  more  active  employ- 
ments of  life.         [j.  B.] 

CHALDEE  LAN- 
GUAGE.  The  Chaldee 
being  a  form  of  the  Ara- 
mean  language,  one  of  the 
three  principal  varieties 
of  the  ancient  Semitic  {see 
articles  on  Arabic  Lan- 
guage, Hebrew  Lan- 
guage), we  shall  point  out, 
in  the  first  place,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Ara- 
mean,  as  distinguished  from  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  Chaldee,  as  a  dialect  of  the  Aramean. 

I.  Of  the  Aramean  Language. — The  region  called  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  Aranif  may  be  described  gene- 
rally as  occupying  the  northern  and  north-eastern  divi- 
sions of  that  comer  of  Asia  which  was  the  home  of 
the  Semitic  languages.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Taurus  range  and  the  river  Tigris,  which  latter 
also  formed  its  eastern  boundary;  on  the  west,  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  Mount  Lebanon ;  and  on  the 
south,  by  Palestine  and  the  Arabian  desert  (Winer, 
R  w  b).  Its  principal  divisions  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  viz.:  Aram  -  naharaim,  or  Padan-aram 
(Mesopotamia),  and,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  Damascus, 
Hamath,  Zobah,  &c.  The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  of 
Semitic  descent,  and  spoke  a  Semitic  language,  which 

in  Scripture  is  called  Aramith,   n*OnK,   5!  Ki.  xtUI.  26; 

•  T-: 
Da.  IL  4;  Ezr.  iv.  7.  From  the  passages  just  quoted,  it 
appears  that  this  Aramean  language  was  very  exten- 
sively known,  not  only  within  the  limits  above  men- 
tioned, but  beyond  them.  The  princes  of  Assyria  and 
Judea  were  familiar  with  it;  it  was  spoken  in  the 
palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  even  formed  the  me- 
dium of  correspondence  between  the  Persian  court  and 
its  subjects  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  It  may  abo  lay 
claim  to  a  high  antiquity,  having  probably  been  the 
language  of  Abraham  previous  to  his  migration  into 
Palestine,  Do.  xxvi.  6,  and  certainly  of  his  grand-nephew 
Laban,  Oe.  xxxl.  47.  But  unfortunately  the  older  monu- 
ments of  the  languf^  have  perished  ;  the  Chaldee  por- 
tions of  Daniel  and  Ezra  being  the  earliest  specimens 
we  possess  of  a  language  which  had  probably  existed 
and  flourished  at  least  two  thousand  years  before. 

The  question  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Aramean  has  been  frequently  discussed  by 
the  learned  ;  and  the  conclusion  in  which  most  compe- 
tent inquirers  seem  now  to  acquiesce  is,  that  the  two 
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langUAges  do  not  staod  to  one  another  in  the  rektion 
of  mother  and  daughter,  but  are  sister- languages,  the 
offipring  of  a  common  parent.  The  Aramean  certainly 
occupied  the  region  to  which  all  tradition  points  as  the 
primeval  abode  of  mankind,  and  from  which,  according 
to  Scripture,  the  nations  were  spread  abroad  over  the 
earth.  It  is,  moreover,  in  several  respects,  less  devel- 
oped and  cultivated  than  either  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Arabic.  But  poverty  of  forms  is  by  no  means  a  proof 
of  superior  antiquity ;  and  our  ignorance  of  the  exact 
nature  and  results  of  the  transaction  at  Babel  hinders 
us  from  attaching  so  much  importance  to  the  circum- 
stance of  geographical  locality  as  it  might  otherwise 
deserve. 

Of  the  Aramean  language  there  are  two  forms  or 
dialects,  viz.  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syiiac — ^the  former, 
as  the  name  indicates,  prevailing  in  the  eastern,  the 
latter  in  the  western  parts  of  Aramea.  In  both  of 
these  dialects  numerous  writings  are  still  extant,  from 
the  examination  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  com- 
parative recency,  we  may  obtain  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  what  the  old  language  really  was,  and  of  the  points 
in  which  it  differed  from  the  Hebrew.  The  results  are 
as  follows: — 

1.  With  respect  to  founds,  letters  of  the  T  class 
usually  supplant  the  Hebrew  sibilant ;  as  tab,  he  re- 
turned, the  Hebrew  of  which  is  thah;  cThab^  gold,  the 
Hebrew  of  which  is  zahab.  The  strong  Hebrew  letter 
y  is  in  many  words  weakened  into  y,  which  latter, 
moreover,  seems  to  have  lost  in  Aramean  the  rough 
guttural  sound  which  it  sometimes  had  in  Hebrew,  and 
still  frequently  retains  in  Arabic :  as,  e.g.  pS|y  =  Heb. 
p^f  3nH  =  Heb.  Y^tt-      And,   lastly,    the  vowels  are 

much  more  sparingly  employed  in  Aramean  than  in 
either  of  the  sister-languages ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  of 
the  greater  consequence,  as  the  vowel  sounds  have  very 
important  functions  assigned  to  them  in  the  structure 
and  inflexion  of  all  the  languages  of  the  Semitic  class. 

2.  With  regard  to  words  and  forms,  the  Aramean 
language  is  defective  in  the  following  particulars:  (1.) 
It  has  no  d^niU  article,  or  rather,  to  express  the  article, 
it  employs  not  a  prefix,  like  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
but  an  affix   (k  ) ;  which  affix,  however,    having  in 

T 

course  of  time  lost  much  of  its  original  definite  force, 
came  to  be  regarded  and  employed  as  a  constituent 
part  of  words,  of  which  it  had  at  first  been  but  an  oc- 
casional appendage;  and  hence  the  language,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  extant  writings,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
possess  a  definite  article  at  alL  (2.)  The  dual  number 
is  almost  entirely  wanting,  not  only  in  verbs  and  ad- 
jectives, as  in  Hebrew,  but  also  in  nouns,  even  such 
nouns  as  hand,  eye,  &c.,  which  denote  objects  double 
by  nature.  (3.)  In  the  verb,  the  purely  passive  conjur 
ffolions,  distinguished  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  by  the 
U  sound,  are  altogether  wanting,  if  we  except  a  few 
traces  met  with  in  biblical  Chaldee,  which  have  usually 
been  regarded  rather  as  hebraizing  than  as  genuine  Ara- 
mean forms.  The  niphal  conjugation  is  also  wanting. 
(4.)  An  important  defect  is  the  absence  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  strong  and  weak  forms,  emplo3red  in 
Hebrew  .to  represent  respectively  the  concrete  and  the 
abstract,  and  to  describe  the  verbal  action  as  perfect  or 
imperfect,  realized  or  not  yet  realized.  (5.)  Of  the 
tense,  commonly  called  future,  there  is  only  one  form ; 
the  other  forms  which  appe$ff  in  Hebrew,  and  still 
more  prominentiy  in  Arabic,  being  almost  unknown. 


To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  these  defects,  we 
find  in  Aramean,  (1.)  A  more  regular,  though  less  ex- 
tensive, conjugation  system,  consisting  of  three  active 
and  three  reflexive  or  passive  conjugations,  the  latter 
all  formed  on  the  same  model  by  the  prefix  jve-    The 

schafel  conjugation,  also,  of  which  only  some  traces  are 
found  in  Hebrew,  is  in  more  conmion  use  in  Aramean. 
(2.)  Separate  forms  or  combinations  to  express  present, 
imperfect,  and  pluperfect  time,  which  in  Hebrew  are 
either  altogether  wanting,  or  are  met  with  much  less 
frequentiy.  The  expression  for  pluperfect  time,  how- 
ever, is  rather  a  Syriac  than  an  Aramean  form,  not 
being  found  in  the  earlier  Chaldee  writings  (SehaaTi 
OpuB  AranuBum,  p.  S6i).  It  may  also  be  observed  (3.)  that 
adjectives  are  more  numerous  than  in  Hebrew,  and 
separate  forms  for  the  ordinal  numbers  are  not  limited 
to  the  units. 

3.  With  regard  to  syntax,  the  three  prindpal  pecu- 
liarities are :  (1.)  7*he  expression  of  the  genitive  relation 
by  means  of  the  relative,  the  fonner  of  the  two  related 
nouns  being  put  in  the  emphatic  state,  or  having  a 
Bufl^  attached  to  it.  This  is  a  much  lees  imaginative, 
and  more  cumbrous  method  than  the  Hebrew.  (2.)  The 
absence  of  the  vau  consecutive  or  relative,  which  meets  us 
so  frequentiy  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  gives  them 
so  peculiar  a  character.  (3.)  The  frequent  use  of  the 
participle,  where  in  Hebrew  a  finite  tense  would  appear. 
The  effect  of  these  peculiarities  is  to  take  away  veiy 
much  from  the  life  and  poetical  character  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  render  it  dull,  proaaiCy  and  common- 
place, though,  it  may  be,  more  exact  and  full  in  the 
expression  of  thought. 

II.  The  Chaldee  Dialect.— The  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  are  not  suffidentiy  nume- 
rous and  marked  to  constitute  them  separate  languages. 
They  are  merely  dialectic.  The  princi|Md  of  them  are 
as  foUows; — (1.)  The  Chaldee  a  sound  becomes  in  Sy- 
riac 0.  The  Hebrew  occujnes  a  middle  position,  agree- 
ing sometimes  with  the  Syriac,  sometimes  with  the  Chal- 
dee. It  is  somewhat  curious  that^  in  this  point,  the 
language  which  is  called  the  modem  Syriac  agrees  with 
the  ancient  Chaldee  (stoddart'a  Onunmar  of  Modem  Syriac). 
Perhaps  this  is  explained  by  the  geographical  position 
of  the  Christian  tribes  by  whom  this  language  is  spoken. 
(2.)  The  Chaldee,  according  to  the  traditional  pronim- 
dation,  is  without  diphthongs,  differing  in  this  from 
the  Syriac.  (3.)  The  doubling  of  a  letter,  admissible 
in  Chaldee,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  Syriac,  in 
the  punctuation  of  which  there  is,  consequenUy,  no 
sign  equivalent  to  dagesh  forte  of  the  Hebrew,  or 
teschdid  of  the  Arabian  grammarians.  (4.)  In  Syriac, 
the  3d  masc.  sing,  and  dd  masc.  and  fem.  pL  of 
the  future  tense  are  formed  by  prefixing  n,  instead  of 
y  of  the  Chaldee  and  of  the  other  Semitic  languages. 
The  reason  perhaps  is,  that  in  Syriac  initial  yod  was 
too  feeble  to  maintain  its  consonantal  power  in  such  a 
position.  The  Talmudists  frequentiy  make  a  similar 
change  of  a  feeble  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
into  i.  Compare  also  the  forms  riMlS  pn^  ^^  ^®  ^*^^' 
cal  Chaldee.  (5.)  The  Chaldee  infinitive  wants  the 
Syriac  prefix  m,  except  in  the  peal  conjugation.  (6.) 
The  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  likewise 
diffsrentk 

ffistorieal  Notice  of  the  Chaldee  Language,— As  has 
been  already  mentioned,  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
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Chaldee  which  have  oome  down  to  ub  are  contained  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
exploration  of  the  monumental  remains  of  the  great 
eastern  empires,  which  has  of  late  years  been  caiiied 
on  with  BO  much  zeal  and  success,  may  bring  to  light 
some  Chaldee  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  a  more 
ancient  date,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
language  through  some  of  its  earlier  staiges.  Already 
various  inscriptions  in  Semitic  characters  hare  been 
detected  on  the  weights,  cylinders,  kc.,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Chaldean  cities  (LaTanf  •  Nloereh  and  Babylon, 
p.  SOI,  fl06;  ZetUchxlA  der  D«ateh.  Moi«.  OeMll.  vol.  Iz.  p.  476^ 

note).  A  discovery,  spedaUy  interesting,  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Layard  of  several  cups  or  bowls  of  earthenware, 
containing  inscriptions  whi<^  have  been  very  success- 
fully deciphered  by  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum. 
Tliey  are  found  to  contain  amulets  or  charms  against 
evil  8|Hrits  (Nlnereh  and  Babylon,  p.  600,  fta,  Zeitsch.  der  D. 
M.  o.  roL  ix  p.  406-489).  The  date  of  these  inscriptions  is 
not  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  carried 
higher  than  twelve  or  fourteen  centuries.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  they  contain  the  final  letters  nt,  &c., 
which  were  of  later  introduction ;  and  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  thinks  he  has 
detected  evidence  that  they  must  be  later  than  the  era 
of  Mohammed.  Besides  these  recent  discoveries,  the 
student  of  Chaldee  may  examine  with  advantage  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  long  since  made  known  to  the 
world  (FbU.  TranB.  for  year  17M),  and  the  Egyptio-Ara- 
mean  monuments  and  papyri,  described  by  Gesenius  in 
his  great  work  on  Phoenician  Antiquities  (Mon.  Fhcan.  p. 
226-245.  See  alao  for  another  Egj-pl.-Aram.  Inscription,  Z.  der 
D.  M.  G.  ToL  xL  p.  6S). 

Still  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  these  monuments 
belongs  to  a  period  so  remote  as  the  age  of  Daniel  or 
Eba  ;  and  most  of  them  are  of  much  more  recent  date. 
And,  besides,  it  must  be  allowed  that  monumental  in- 
scriptions, from  their  very  nature,  can  convey  to  us  but 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  character  of  a  language, 
especially  when  these  inscriptions  are  without  any 
marks  to  indicate  the  vowel  sounds.  The  principal 
souroe  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Chaldee,  as  of  other 
languages,  must  be  found  in  the  literature  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  that  language. 

This  literature  has  usually  been  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, viz. :  the  Biblical  Chaldee^  or  those  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures  which  are  written  in 
Chaldee,  Da.  il.  4-M1.28;  Ezr.  iT.  »-tL  18;  and  vii.  12-26;  and  Je. 
jlU;  and  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums  and  other  later 
Jewish  writings.  The  former  is  distinguished  by  a 
closer  approach  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  is  therefore 
considered  lees  pure  than  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  of  the  Tar^ 
gums.  The  following  peculiarities  of  the  biblical  Chal- 
dee may  be  mariced :  (1.)  The  more  frequent  use  of  the 
construct  state.  (2.)  The  occasional  use  of  the  future 
tense  in  describing  past  action.  Da.  ir.  90-33;  ▼!.  20 ;  yU.  I6, 
and  also  in  describmg  continued  and  habitual  action, 
Dan.  It.  9.  IS;  tiL  28.  (3.)  The  frequent  use  of  n  for  m  both  as 
a  feeble  letter,  and  as  a  formative  prefix  of  the  aphel 
and  passive  conjugations.  (4.)  The  suffixes  pn  ]15 
frequently  take  the  forms  onn  DfO  in  Ezra.  These 
forms  alao  appear  In  the  later  Targums.  (5.)  The  use 
of  the  Hebrew  hiphil  and  hophal  conjugations,  Da.  ▼.  13; 
vlLii,22;Exr.iT.i6.  (6.)  The  occasional  use  of  the  dual 
number,  Da.ii.45.    (7.)  The  occasional  use  of  the  nega- 
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tive  particle  Sm<     But  compare  Onkelos  on  Ge.  xix.  7. 

(8.)  The  use  of  the  passive  participle  with  the  affixes 
of  the  preterite  tense.  Most  of  these  peculiarities  have 
been  set  down  as  Hebraisms ;  but  the  correctness  of 
this  view  is  not  established.  Some  of  them  probably 
belong  to  an  older  form  of  the  language  than  that 
which  appears  in  the  Targimis.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Egyptio-Aramean  monuments,  even  the  stone  of  Car- 
pentras,  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  not  of  Jewish 
origin,  exhibit  forms  not  less  decidedly  Hebraistic  than 
those  above  mentioned ;  e.g.  n  f or  m  ,  «y  for  r^  (=  Heb. 

T  T      • 

^)  and  mi  for  ^jm*  or  •)3|  (Oeseniiu,  Men.  Fbcen.  p.  228). 

And  in  the  Babylonish  cuneiform,  according  to  Dr. 
Hincks,  the  future  is  constantly  used  to  denote  past 
action. 

With  regard  to  the  second  division  of  the  Chaldee 
literature,  consisting  of  the  Targums  and  other  later 
Jewish  works,  it  is  characterized  by  great  diversity  of 
idiom  and  style,  arising  in  part  from  the  influence  of 
time  and  social  changes,  and  in  some  measure  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  degree  of  attention  was  not  paid 
to  the  accurate  transcription  of  these  works  as  to  that 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Already,  even  in  the  Taigum 
of  Onkelos,  we  find  the  quiescent  letters  more  largely 
introduced  as  vowel  marks  than  in  the  biblical  Chaldee, 
e.g.   the  suffix  m    of   the  latter  becomes  «!|«  in  the 

former,  and  the  termination  p   takes  the  form  r^  . 

Contracted  forms  also  become  more  numerous,  as  tnr\ 

for  Mvnni  And  the  change  of  ^tr  into  the  prefix  ■:*. 

In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets,  these 
divergencies  from  the  biblical  Chaldee  become  more 
decided.  Occasionally,  indeed,  even  in  Onkelos,  forms 
appear  which  we  should  expect  to  find  only  in  the  latest 
Chaldee  writings;  but  in  characterizing  a  document, 
we  must  not  attach  too  great  importance  to  forms  which 
are  of  rare  occiurence,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
ancient  document  to  be  somewhat  modernized  in  pro- 
cess of  transcription.  In  the  later  Targums  we  meet 
with  many  new  and  strange  words  and  forms,  not*  a 
few  of  them  traceable  to  foreign  influence.  But  into 
the  minute  detail  of  these  peculiarities  our  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  enter. 

[The  student  of  Chaldee  will  find  the  ueoeesary  aids  in  Winer'a 
Chaldee  Grammar ;  Buxtorf  ■  Chaldee  and  Rabbinic  Lexicon  ; 
Bchaaf  8  Opoa  Aramamm ;  Beelen's  Chrestomathy.]      [d.  h.  w.] 

CHAMBERING  is  used  only  once  in  our  Scriptures, 
and  in  a  bad  sense — of  lewd  and  licentious  behaviour, 
Ro.  xiil.u  The  word  in  the  original,  Kolrrf,  is  by  no 
means  confmed  to  that  sense,  not  even  in  New  Testa- 
ment scripting,  but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning 
it  bears  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

CHAMBERS  OF  IMAGERY  is  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  by  him  used  only  on 
one  occasion,  eh.  tUI.  12,  when  he  is  portraying  in  vivid 
and  striking  colours  the  idolatrous  corruptions  which 
had  obtained  a  footing  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  dur- 
ing the  later  stages  of  its  history.  It  has  respect, 
indeed,  only  to  one  form  of  those  corruptions — the 
imitation  of  the  manners  of  Egypt,  by  painting  on  the 
wall  of  a  chamber  representations  of  the  irrational 
creatures,  and  various  idols,  which  were  the  immediate 
objects  of  veneration  and  worship.  When  carried  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  from  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  to  the 
temple  courts  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  hears,  among 
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other  thingB,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying  to  him,  "  Son 
of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall ;  and  I  dug  in  the  wall, 
and  behold  a  door.  And  he  said  to  me,  Come  and  see 
the  evil  abominations  which  they  are  practising  here. 
And  I  came  and  looked,  and  behold  evexy  form  of 
creeping  things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  everywhere  on 
the  wall  round  about.  And  there  stood  before  them 
seventy  men,  elders  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  Jaaza- 
niah  the  son  of  Shaphan  stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
each  man  with  his  censer  in  his  hand,  and  the  prayer 
(or  worship)  of  the  cloud  of  incense  ascending.  And 
he  said  to  me,  Hast  thou  seen,  son  of  man,  what  the 
elders  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  doing  in  the  dark, 
eveiy  man  in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery ;  for  they 
say«  Jehovah  does  not  see  us,  Jehovah  has  forsaken  the 
earth'*  (Ter.&-12;  Falrfoalrn^sTnuulaUon).  The  practice  of 
pahiting  on  chamber-walls  objects  of  worship,  and  even 
giving  eUborate  and  detailed  representations  of  the 
religious  services  performed  in  honour  of  them,  was  ap- 
parently of  Egyptian  origin ;  it  was  at  least  carried  to 
its  chief  perfection  there;  and  there  alone  did  the 
downward  tendency  of  idolatry  go  so  far  as  to  conse- 
crate to  religious  honours  '^  creeping  things  and  abomin- 
able beasts.'*  Of  this,  ample  proof  has  been  given  by 
late  writers  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  as  may  be  seen, 
for  example,  in  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cuttoma  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  ch.  xiv.  Such  a  description, 
therefore,  as  that  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  very  fitly 
served  the  purpose  of  representing  the  degenerate  in- 
habitants of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  as  giving  way  to  an 
egyptizing  spirit  in  religion;  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  prescribed  worship  of  Jehovah,  they  went  a  whoring 
after  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  heathen — each  one 
taking  up  with  what  in  these  most  peculiarly  struck  his 
fancy,  or  seemed  best  adapted  to  allay  his  superstitious 
fears,  and  giving  to  that  a  place  in  hU  chambers  of 
imagery.  The  prophet  lays  stress  on  the  diversity — every 
man  having,  as  it  were,  his  own  chamber,  replenished 
with  his  own  darling  objects  of  idolatrous  regard  (for 
such  ever  is  the  divergent,  self-willed  tendency  of 
idolatry);  and  also  points  to  the  conscious  shame  con- 
nected with  it :  what  they  did  in  this  lower  phase  of 
idol-worship  they  did  ''in  the  dark,"  and  as  in  cham- 
bers which  were  closed  up  and  required  to  be  dug 
into  that  they  might  be  surveyed.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think,  as  has  sometimes  been  imagined,  that  this  hole- 
and-oomer  secresy  was  itself  an  imitation  of  heathen 
usage,  as  if  such  also  were  the  usual  practice  in  Egypt. 
No  doubt,  inner  chambers,  difficult  of  access,  in  tombs 
and  other  monuments  of  Egypt,  have  been  found  ex- 
hibiting such  pictorial  representations  as  those  descrilied 
by  Esekiel;  but  these  were  not  the  places  where  worship 
was  performed;  they  but  preserved  the  entablatures 
on  which  were  portrayed  the  objects  of  worship,  or  the 
worship  itself,  for  a  memorial  to  future  generations. 
The  spiritually-degraded  Egyptians,  like  the  heathen 
generally,  knowing  nothing  better,  were  not  ashamed 
of  their  idolatry ;  they  rather  gloried  in  their  shame, 
and  connected  their  beast-worship  with  public  proces- 
sions and  boisterous  demonstrations.  But  the  Israelites 
could  not  sink  quite  so  low ;  and  while  their  supersti- 
tious  fears  and  depraved  hearts  led  them  to  lust,  in 
this  respect)  after  the  abominations  of  Egypt,  their 
better  knowledge  made  them  conscious  of  a  certain 
degree  of  shame  in  what  they  did,  and  caused  them  to 
practise  their  foul  rites  in  the  darkness  of  secresy. 


It  is  a  mutake,  therefore,  to  suppose^  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  prophet  respecting  the  withdrawn  and 
studiously  hidden  nature  of  the  worship  referred  to  had 
its  parallel  in  the  province  of  heathenisoL  It  is  a  mis- 
take also  (however  oonunonly  fallen  into)  to  suppose 
that  the  prophetic  delineation  was  intended  to  exhibit 
an  actual  scene  taking  place  in  the  temple  chambers ; 
this  is  partiy  guarded  against  by  the  statement,  that 
what  the  prophet  saw  was  a  representation  of  what 
every  man  was  doing  in  his  chambers  of  imageiy ;  it 
was  but  giving  a  kind  of  rehearsal  of  what  was  daily 
proceeding  in  the  land.  And  the  same  might  be  in- 
ferred still  more  from  the  ideal  character  of  the  whole 
description;  the  prophet  throughout  the  chapter  de- 
scribes what  he  saw  "in  the  visions  of  God,"  and  in 
which,  as  elsewhere  so  doubtiess  also  here,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  no  literal  details  or  matter-of-fact  transac- 
tions, but  with  a  condensed  and  life-like  exhibition  of 
the  truth  of  things,  such  as,  though  in  itself  an  idesl 
picture,  would  still  convey  a  faithful  impression  of  the 
reality.  The  scene,  therefore,  which  passed  before  hia 
spiritual  eye  was  laid  in  the  temple  buildings,  because 
the  temple  was  at  once  the  centre  and  the  image  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  "  As  the  heart  of  the  nation  had  its 
seat  there,  so  there  also,  in  the  mongrel  and  polluted 
character  of  the  worship  celebrated,  the  guilt  of  the 
people  found  its  representation ;  and,  hence,  when  the 
object  was  to  present  a  dear  and  palpable  exhibition  of 
the  crying  abominations  that  existed  in  the  land,  the 
scene  was  most  fitly  hud  in  the  temple,  and  assumed 
the  form  of  things  seen  and  transacted  in  its  courts. 
But  we  are  no  more  to  regard  the  things  themselves  in 
the  precise  form  and  combination  here  given  to  them, 
as  all  actually  meeting  together  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment in  the  temple- worship,  and  simply  transcribed  by 
the  prophet  from  the  occurrences  of  real  life,  than  to 
regud  the  instructions  that  immediately  foUow — ^vis. 
to  set  a  mark  for  preservation  on  the  foreheads  of  some, 
and  to  destroy  the  rest  with  weapons  of  slaughter— as 
actually  put  in  force  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner 
there  described  "  (Faiibaim's  £iekiel,p.  86). 

CHAMELEON  (ns,  hoack).  It  is  difi&cult  to  de- 
termine, with  any  approach  to  certainty,  obscure  ani- 
mals which  are  but  once  or  twice  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  especudly  when  their  names  are  simply 
mentioned^  with  no  glance  at  their  attributes  or  their 
habits.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  cliamtUon  occurs 
as  the  name  of  sm  aniTP^^  but  oncei,  Le.  xl  SO;  and  the 
only  due  that  we  have  to  its  meaning,  besides  its  sound, 
is  its  assodation  with  certain  other  unclean  and  forbidden 
creatures,  which  are  termed  ''creeping  things,"  and 
which  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  the  smaller 
quadruped  Beptilia.  Our  English  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in  rendering  n3»  chameleon,  xafu><^^<^'  ^* 
chameleon  is  an  oriental  animal,  and  was  doubtless 
familiar  enough  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews ;  but  these 
were  probably  no  naturalists,  and  are  therefore  no 
more  sure  authority  on  a  question  like  this,  than  a 
dozen  Oxford  divines  would  be  in  dedding  what  bird  is 
the  woodwale  of  our  early  ballads. 

The  word  koach  occurs  frequently  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  with  the  single  exception  of  Le.  xi.  80,  it  invari- 
ably means  strength.  We  do  not  think  that  the  term 
as  signifying  a  reptile  has  the  slightest  affinity  with 
the  word  so  spelled,  in  its  normal  signification,  any 
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more  than  oar  Engliah  word  hiambU-bee  has  with  the 
moral  adjective  humble.  Each  is  an  example  of  an 
imitation  word ;  the  reptile  ia  doubtleas  named  koaeh 
from  ita  croak. 

Now  we  have  never  heard  or  read  any  allusion  to 
the  voice  of  the  chameleon.  There  Ib,  however,  a  tribe 
of  small  lizards  common  in  ihe  warmer  regions  of  the 
earth,  several  species  of  which  are  abundant  in  Western 
Asia  and  Egypt,  whose  remarkably  harsh  croaking, 
pertinaciouBly  uttered  in  dwellings  and  out-houses 
during  the  silence  of  night,  has  forced  them  on  general 
attention,  and  secured  for  them  names  imitative  of  their 
voices  in  various  languages,  as  tockcU,  geitje,  gtcko, 
croaking  lizard,  &c.  We  refer  to  the  family  Gecko- 
tidSy  and  to  one  or  other  of  the  commoner  species  of  this 


[KB.]       The  CS«oko  -Ptyodact^lu*  KaMeUtuUtii.—Brii.  Mas. 

family,  perhaps  the  Ptyodactylui  kasselquUtii,  or  the 
Platydactylut  agyptianus  of  modem  zoologists. 

The  geckos  are  small  lizards,  usually  somewhat  clumsy 
in  form*  stealthy  and  cat-like  in  their  actions,  secreting 
themselves  in  holes  and  crevices  by  day,  and  at  night 
coming  forth  to  prey  upon  nocturnal  insects.  The  form 
of  the  eye  indicates  their  season  of  activity ;  for  the  pupil, 
which  is  capable  of  great  expansion  and  contraction, 
closes  to  a  vertical  line.  The  animals  crawl  with  ease  and 
confidence  on  perpendicular  walls,  and  even  on  the  under 
sides  of  ceilings,  beams,  and  the  like,  provided  these 
have  a  somewhat  roughened  surface.  Tliis  curious 
power,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  disappear  in  some 
crevice  when  alarmed,  and  their  sombre  and  lurid  hues, 
their  association  with  night,  their  loud  and  harsh  croak, 
their  slow  and  stealthy  pace,  and  especially  a  certain 
sinister  expression  of  countenance,  produced  by  the 
huge  globular  eye,  improtected  by  an  eyelid  and 
divided  by  its  linear  pupil,  have  combined  to  give  to 
these  reptiles  in  all  countries  a  popular  reputation  for 
malignity  and  venom,  and  they  are  generally  much 
dreaded.  This  reputation,  however,  appears  to  be 
wholly  groundless ;  and  the  story  told  by  Hasselquist, 
of  a  man  who  would  lay  hold  of  the  reptile,  and  whose 
hand  instantly  became  covered  with  red  pustules,  in- 
flamed and  itching,  must  be  received  with  suspicion. 
Still  more  incredible  is  another  account  by  the  same 
naturalist,  to  the  effect  that  he  saw  at  Cairo  two  women 
and  a  girl,  at  the  point  of  death,  from  having  eaten 
some  cheese  over  which  a  gecko  had  crawled ! 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  economy  of  these 
curious  lizards  is  the  structure  of  their  feet,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  defy  the  laws  of  gravity.  The  feet 
are  nearly  equal,  short,  stout,  and  terminated  by  five 
toes,  differing  little  in  length,  which  radiate  as  if  from 


a  centre,  so  as  to  form  two  thirds  of  a  dnde.  The 
under  surface  of  the  toes  is,  in  most  of  the  genen, 
much  widened,  and  furnished  with  small  plates  or 
laminie,  overlapping  each  other  in  a  regular  manner, 
which  varies  in  different  genera  and  species.  The  toes 
are  frequently  united  by  a  membrane  at  their  base. 
The  claws  are  pointed,  hooked,  and  kept  constantly 
sharp,  by  an  apparatus  by  which  they  are  capable  of 
retraction,  like  those  of  the  cat. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  singular  lamellnted  structure  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  toes,  that  these  reptiles,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  are  enabled  to  cling  to  vertical  or 
even  inverted  surfaces,  as  house-flies  do.  The  mode  in 
which  this  is  effected  we  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  by  the  raising 
of  these  imbricated  plates  by  muscular  action,  so  as  to 
form  a  vacuum  beneath  the  sole,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air  causes  the  toe  to  adhere  finnly  to  the 
surface.  The  similarity  of  the  structure  to  that  of  the 
coronal  sucker  in  the  remora  suggests  this  explana- 
tion. A  familiar  illustration  of  the  principle  is  seen  in 
the  leathern  suckers  which  children  make,  which  ad- 
here BO  firmly  that  large  stones  are  lifted  by  them. 

[p.  H.  G.] 

CHAMOIS  (not,  zemer).     It  may  with  safety  be 

assumed  that  the  antelope  which  we  understand  by 
the  term  ckamoiSf  an  animal  which  is  never  seen  except 
among  the  loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  peaks  of  such 
mountain  chains  as  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the 
Taurus  and  the  Caucasus,  would  not  have  been  men* 
tioned  among  the  creatures  whose  flesh  was  permitted 
to  Israel ;  but  what  the  zetner  was  is  uncertain. 

The  word  occurs  but  once,  De.  xiv.  6,  where  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  other  wild  ruminants,  in  an  order  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  identify  them,  appears  to  begin  with  the 
smaller  kinds,  and  to  go  on  to  the  larger.  If  any- 
thing can  be  adduced  from  this,  the  zemer  ought  to  be 
the  largest  of  all,  since  it  is  the  last  enumerated.  The 
LXX.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  render  the  term  by 
KOfirjXordpdaKitf  camelopardalis ;  and  as  this  is  an 
animal  which  it  was  impossible  to  confound  vdth  any 
other,  and  which  once  known  by  name  could  never 
have  been  foi^otten,  much  weight  must  attach  to  their 
identification ;  especially  as  the  Arabic  version  gives 
the  same  rendering,  zirafft. 

At  this  day  the  girafife  (Camelopardalis  giraffa), 
now  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  numerous  specimens 
which  ornament  our  menageries,  and  which  breed  freely 
in  captivity,  is  found  commonly  in  Nubia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  East  and  South  Africa.  It  frequents 
vast  plains,  feeding  mainly  on  the  foliage  of  the  arbo- 
rescent Mimoses,  in  company  with  the  ostrich,  many 
antelopes,  and  wild  Equidae.  Now,  many  of  the  geo- 
logical and  botanical  characteristics  of  such  regions 
exist  in  Arabia  and  Southern  S}Tia ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  the 
giraffe  (whose  name  is  Arabic)  was  found  scattered 
over  the  peninsula.  If  so,  it  would  be  likely  to  fall  in 
the  way  of  the  Israelites  during  their  forty  years'  wan- 
derings, and,  when  seen,  would  be  an  object  of  desire 
for  the  wholesomeness  and  quantity  of  its  flesh.  It 
was  certainly  familiar  to  the  early  Egyptians,  who  have 
represented  it  on  their  monuments,  though  it  does  not 
occur  in  their  hunting  scenes.  And  in  later  times  the 
Romans  were  able  to  procure  considerable  numbers  of 
this  magnificent  creature  from  Alexandria  for  their 
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shows  and  pomps.     The  third  Gordian,  for  example, 
exhibited  ten  giraffes  at  onoe. 

Cognate  words  to  zemer  are  used  to  signify  a  branch 
or  twig,  and  mosic  or  singing.  The  latter  sense  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  the  giraffe ;  for  under 
no  drcumstanoes  is  it  known  ever  to  utter  a  sound.  But 
its  habit  of  feeding,  by  gathering  with  its  tongue  and 


[163. 1       Giraffe.— From  Egyptian  painting,  representing  chiefs 
of  four  nutions  brin^g  presents  to  Thothme^  III. 

cropping  the  twigs  of  trees,  may  bear  a  relation  to  the 
former  sense.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  likely  that 
this  beautiful  and  stately  ruminant  is  the  "  chamois ''  of 
the  English  version. 

The  giraffe  is  the  lai^gest  of  ruminants,  attaining 
a  height  of  18  feet,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is, 
however,  due  to  the  long  and  swan-like  neck,  the  graoe 
and  elegance  of  which  add  much  to  the  charm  of  this 
beautiful  animal.  The  legs,  too,  are  long;  but  still 
the  body  is  far  more  bulky  than  that  of  the  laigest  ox. 
The  withers  are  considerably  higher  than  the  rump,  a 
disproportion  which  does  not  reside  in  the  legs — ^for  the 
hind  legs  have  a  slight  advantage  in  this  respect — but 
in  the  elongation  of  the  shoulder-blades,  and  the 
height  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  first  dorsal 
vertebrae.  The  countenance  is  antelope- like,  with  a 
most  gentle  expression,  and  the  eye  has  all  the  dark 
lustrous  fulness  of  that  of  the  ga2selle.  The  phy- 
siognomy is,  in  fact,  a  correct  index  of  the  character ; 
for  it  is  a  most  gentle  and  harmless  creature,  notwith- 
standing its  vast  size  and  inmiense  muscular  power. 
Its  means  of  defence  are,  firsts  its  swiftness  of  foot; 
and  here  its  length  of  limb  stands  it  in  good  stead,  for 
it  strides  over  the  ground  with  a  loose  shambling  gait, 
which  a  good  horse  has  difficulty  in  overtaking.  Se- 
condly, it  can  and  does  throw  round  its  hind  leg  with 
great  force,  if  its  pursuer  approaches  too  close.  Le 
Vaillant  says  from  his  personal  knowledge  that,  by  its 
kicking,  it  often  tires  out,  discourages,  and  even  beats 
off  the  lion.  And  Dr.  Livingstone  considers  that  there 
would  be  little  to  choose  between  a  blow  from  this 
sledge-hammer  of  a  hoof,  and  one  from  the  arm  of  a 
windmill.  The  males  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
London  are  said  to  fight  occasionally  in  a  singular  but 
veiy  effective  manner,  by  swinging  the  head  round, 
with  the  long  neck  as  a  radius,  and  striking  the  head 
of  the  adversary  with  immense  force. 

The  skin  of  the  giraffe  is  of  a  light  bay  hue,  studded 


with  great  irregular  spots,  which  are  chestnut  in  the 
female,  and  nearly  black  in  the  male :  theae  angular 
spots  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  narrow  winding  in- 
terstices of  the  ground  colour.  Its  head  is  adorned 
with  two  short  permanent  horns,  tipped  with  hair,  and 
there  is  a  rudimentary  third  horn,  placed  medially  upon 

the  forehead.  [P.H.O.] 

CHANGERS  OF  MONET  were  a  daas  of 
traders  who  sprang  up  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Jewish  oonmionwealUi,  chiefly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  dispersed  Jews  who  came  to  the 
annual  feasts  at  Jerusalem  These  occasional 
visitants  required  to  have  the  coin  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  from  which  they  came  exchanged 
for  that  which  was  current  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers;  and  as  they  all  required  the  didrachma, 
or  half -shekel,  which  was  imposed  at  the  erec- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  upon  every  full-grown 
male,  Ex.  xxzriiL  28^  and  continued  to  be  recognised 
as  binding  in  future  generations  when  they  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  temple  courts,  so,  for 
their  greater  convenience,  the  money-changers 
planted  their  tables  in  that  part  of  the  temple 
buildings  which  was  called  the  court  of  the 
Grentiles.  It  was  there  our  Lord  found  them, 
and  manifested  his  righteous  indignation  at  the 
profanation  which  they  had  brought  into  the  house 
of  God,  by  driving  them  out  of  its  sacred  precincts, 
Mat.  Ml.  12;  Jn.  11. 14.  Even  lawful  merchandise 
ceased  to  be  lawful  when  carried  on  there;  and  it  is  not 
doubtfully  intimated  by  our  Lord,  on  the  second  occasion 
that  he  resorted  to  this  severity,  that  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  merchandise  itself  was  unjust;  for  he  charges 
them  with  having  made  God^s  house  ''a  den  of  thieves." 
CHAOS.  This,  although  not  a  scriptural  term,  is  yet 
frequently  used  to  designate  the  state  of  the  earth  at 
the  period  of  its  history  set  forth  in  Ge.  i.  2.  Derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  cosmogonies,  it  had  been 
early  introduced  by  Christian  commentators  into  this 
biblical  connection.  According  to  Hesiod  (TtaeoK.ii«) 
chaos  was  the  vacant  and  infinite  space  which  existed 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  out  of  which 
the  gods,  men,  and  all  things  sprang  into  being.  Ovid*s 
account  of  chaos  is  considerably  different.  He  describes 
it  as  a  confused  mass,  which  contained  the  elements  of 
all  things  which  were  formed  out  of  it  (Metam.  t  6). 
Notions  somewhat  similar,  though  differently  expressed^ 
prevailed  throughout  almost  all  the  ancient  world, 
showing  that  they  must  have  been  derived  from  some 
common  source,  being  in  all  probability  primeval  tra- 
ditions of  the  creation,  whidi  in  their  uncorrupted 
purity  have  been  preserved  only  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. Some  cosmogonies,  indeed,  as  the  Phcenician, 
retain  the  bibUcal  terms  descriptive  of  chaos,  but  changed 
into  personal  existences ;  for  instance,  the  Hebrew  tenn 
V*1^  (6oAtt),  emptinesSf  being  transformed  into  Baau,  the 
name  of  the  producing  principle.  But  while  a  few  cosmo- 
gonies admit  that  it  was  through  the  agency  of  a  god 
that  chaos  was  reduced  into  order,  which  resulted  in 
the  present  mundane  system,  the  great  majority  are 
entirely  atheistic,  ascribing  the  action  either  to  the  pro- 
perties and  dispositions  of  matter,  or  to  a  blind  necessity; 
while  they  all  differ  from  the  scriptural  account  of 
creation  by  mitlnwg  chaos  a  primarily  independent  exist- 
ence, contrary  to  the  biblioJ  doctrine  which  makes  it 
the  creation  of  God,  or  at  leasts  limits  its  duration 
by  a  prior  act  of  creation. 
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Ab  this,  howoTer,  ifi  a  subject  greatly  nuBapprehended, 
owing  to  the  misapplication  of  the  term  chaos  to  the 
Moflaic  aooount  of  the  creation,  with  which  it  has  little 
in  common,  and  to  the  supposed  collision  between  the 
language  of  Scripture  and  modem  geological  discoveries, 
it  will  be  necessazy  to  consider  the  import  of  Gre.  i.  2,  and 
its  connection  both  with  the  initial  announcement  respect- 
ing the  creation  and  with  the  narrative  which  follows. 

First,  this  account  of  the  earth's  condition  follows  an 
announcement — the  first  in  the  sacred  record,  '*  In  the 
b^inning  Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.*' 
It  will  be  shown  in  the  article  Cbeatiox  that  this  an- 
nouncement, while  giving  no  intimation  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  time,  or  in  any  way  limiting  the  antiquity  of 
the  universe  or  the  earth,  distinctly  teaches  that  the 
original  act  of  creation  had  respect  to  the  origination 
of  matter,  and  the  disposition  of  the  matter  so  created 
into  distinct  masses  throughout  space  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  worlds  and  systems ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  here  the  relation  of  this  original  creating  act 
to  the  chaotic  state  of  the  earth.  The  first  verse  is 
frequently  regarded  as  a  general  title  and  summary  of 
the  chapter,  on  the  ground  chiefly  that  the  creation  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  is  subsequently  mentioned, 
Tcr.s.ia  But  as  "the  heavens*'  and  "the  earth"  in  the 
latter  case  are  evidently  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
what  they  arc  in  the  first  verse,  and  as  this  supposition, 
beside  destroying  the  continuity  of  the  discourse,  gives 
a  commencement  of  the  narrative  granmiatically  un- 
precedented in  the  Bible,  and  further  presents  the  earth 
in  such  a  state  as  would  readily  induce  belief  in  an 
eternal  chaos,  a  doctrine  altogether  foreign  to  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  no  alternative  but  to  regard  the  passage 
as  announcing  the  first  creating  act  of  the  series.  The 
state  of  the  earth  at  this  stage  is  described  as  "  without 
form  and  void;"  but  a  closer  rendering  would  be 
*' emptiness  and  vacuity,"  a  combination  of  synonymous 
terms  according  to  a  Hebrew  idiom  to  express  complete 
desolation;  while  the  scene  is  further  deepened  by  the 
intimation  that  "  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,"  the  universal  ocean  with  which,  as  stated  in  Ps. 
civ.  6,  the  earth  was  at  that  time  enveloped. 

But  a  question  arises  whether  this  description  applies 
to  the  earth's  original  state,  and  before  the  process  of 
creation  issued  in  order  and  life,  or  to  an  after  period 
in  its  history,  when,  through  some  convulsion,  darkness 
and  death  succeeded  a  former  creation.  The  latter 
supposition  is  adopted  by  many,  who  maintain  that  the 
terms  descriptive  of  the  desolation  are  elsewhere  used  of 
devastations  of  previously  fertile  and  populous  regions. 
It.  xxxlT.  11 ;  Je.  iv.  23.  This  may,  indeed,  be  conceded 
without  any  disadvantage  to  our  argument,  for  there 
is  no  similar  passage  with  which  the  present  can  be 
compared.  Another  argument  in  support  of  this  view 
is  that  such  a  rude  chaotic  state  ill  accords  with  a  pro- 
duction of  Crod,  and  his  expressed  end  in  creation,  Is. 
ziT.  IS;  but  this  is  confounding  the  end  with  the  begin- 
ning, and  demanding  that  the  work  only  commenced 
should  resemble  the  completed  structure.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  reply  to  such  arguments,  for  the  original  will 
not,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  admit  of  this 
oonstniction;  for  the  rendering,  "the  earth  became,'* 
on  this  supposition,  instead  of  "  the  earth  was,"  would 
require  to  have  been  differentiy  expressed  in  Hebrew 
(Kintz,  Bib«l  und  Attnmomle,  Beriln.  1863,  p.  104).  But  not  only 
is  this  view  philologically  inadmissible — the  very  science 
in  favour  of  which  it  is  maintiuned  sternly  refuses  the 


benefit  proffered;  geology  will  not  admit,  any  more  than 
the  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  any  break  in  the  great  crea> 
tive  process,  or  any  convulsion  which  cuts  off  the  present 
orders  of  life  on  tiie  earth  from  those  which  preceded. 
"  From  the  origin  of  oi^nic  life,"  remarks  Professor 
Phillips,  "  there  is  no  break  in  the  vast  chain  of  organic 
development  till  we  reach  the  existing  order  of  things ; 
no  one  geological  period,  long  or  short,  no  one  series  of 
stratified  rocks,  is  ever  devoid  of  traces  of  life.  The 
world,  once  inhabited,  has  apparently  never,  for  any 
ascertainable  period,  been  totally  despoiled  of  its  living 
wonders."  The  same  is  the  testimony  of  all  geologists. 
It  is  necessaiy  to  advert  to  this,  from  the  circumstance 
that  when  the  discoveries  of  geology  relative  to  the  age 
of  the  earth  began  to  trouble  the  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, an  escape  from  the  difficulty  was  sought  in  the 
assumption  that  Crenesis  describes  only  a  renovation  of 
the  earth's  surface  after  some  desolating  convulsion,  at 
first  thought  to  be  universal;  but  as  the  progress  of  the 
science  rendered  this  untenable,  the  chaos  was  next 
taken  to  be  of  limited  extent^  and  confined  to  some 
portion  of  Western  Asia  (Pye  Smith,  Script,  and  Geology,  6tli 
edit.  p.  26o),  and  that  it  makes  no  reference  to  the  creations 
the  evidences  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  rocks,  but 
only  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  productions  at  present 
in  existence,  and  introduced  in  the  course  of  six  natural 
days.  But  this  assumption,  even  in  its  latest  and  most 
limited  form,  of  a  chaos  immediately  preceding  the 
creation  of  man,  is  distinctly  repudiated  by  geology, 
while  it  is  equally  at  variance,  as  already  remarked, 
both  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive; so  that  a  reconciliation  between  Genesis  and  geology 
must  be  sought  on  other  principles  than  the  supposition 
that  Ge.  i.  2  describes  the  wreck  of  an  older  world ; 
and  not^  as  it  should  manifestly  be  taken,  as  descriptive 
of  the  primeval  state  of  the  earth  before  any  arrange- 
ment of  its  surface  began. 

Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  biblical  de- 
scription of  chaos,  and  consider  its  relation  to  modem 
discoveries  and  theories  of  creation.  From  such  it 
stands  altogether  apart,  neither  impeding  investigation, 
nor  countenancing  in  particular  any  of  the  theories  in 
support  of  which  scientific  men  are  divided.  Of  any 
stages  through  which  the  earth  may  have  passed,  down 
to  the  period  when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  dark 
chaotic  waters.  Scripture  is  silent.  For  any  expression 
to  the  contrary,  it  may,  according  to  modem  hypotheses, 
have  existed  as  difihsed  nebulous  matter,  afterwards 
condensed  into  a  molten  mass,  gradually  cooling  down 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  watery  envelope,  or  its  formation  may 
have  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  Neptunian  prin- 
ciples, or,  indeed,  in  any  other  way  which  science  may 
ultimately  determine ;  for  all  that  Scripture  affirms  is 
(and  BO  far  there  is  no  antagonism  between  its  testimony 
and  that  of  science),  that  at  the  period  in  question,  some 
early  stage  in  the  earth's  history,  life,  and  the  first  con- 
ditions of  life,  were  wanting.  Nor  can  the  duration  of 
this  chaotic  period  be  determined  from  anything  in 
the  narrative,  which  is  equally  reserved  regarding  any 
physical  processes  which  may  have  been  going  on  in 
the  interval ;  but  that  it  was  a  short  period,  or  one  of 
inactivity,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  from  anything 
known  f^m  nature  or  revelation  of  the  operations  of 
the  omnipotent  Creator.  There  was  a  pledge  however 
in  the  character  of  the  Creator  and  his  initial  act,  as 
announced  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
state  of  matters  next  described  should  not  always  be; 
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or  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  prophet — *'  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  the  heavens;  Grod 
himself  that  formed  the  earth  and  made  it ;  he  hath 
established  it  not  in  vain  "  {y^rm,  tohuy  emptineta) — ^the 
condition  described  in  Gre.  i.  2  was  not  to  be  a  terminal 
result — ' '  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited, "  u  xlv.  18.  More- 
over, it  is  declared  that  "  the  Spirit  of  GrOd  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,"  another  important  point  in 
which  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible,  and  in  particular  its 
chaos^  differs  from  aJl  the  atheistic  notions  current  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  which  attribute  the  results 
either  to  the  "fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,"  or  to 
*'  laws  of  nature "  acting,  strange  to  say,  independent 
of  or  without  a  law-giver.  It  strikingly  accords  too 
with  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  that  light  should 
be  the  first  product  of  the  creating  Spirit,  who  brooded 
over  this  dark  chaotic  deep — ^light  in  its  universality 
throughout  space,  and  not  as  a  satellite  to  the  earth  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun.  [d.  m.] 

CHARGER,  an  old,  but  now  antiquated  term  for  a 
kind  of  hollow  plate  or  trencher,  for  serving  up  anything 
on — such  as  flour  or  oil — used  also  for  the  presentation 
of  John  Baptist^s  head  to  Herodias,  Na.yiL79;  Mat.xW.8. 
The  word  was  properly  a  general  term,  indicating  what 
bore  or  was  loaded  with  any  weight,  and  hence  had 
various  applications,  among  others  to  a  horse  as  ridden 
upon,  whidi  is  still  in  use. 

CHARIOTS.  The  Hebrew  words  merkabaA  and 
rdceb  appear  to   be  used  indiscriminately  to  denote 

state  chariots,    Oe.  xll.  43;  xlvL  29;  I  Sa.  rlU.  11;  2  Sa  xv.  1,  and 

war-chariots,  Ex.  zr.  4;  Jo«l  ii.  6;  2  KL  ix.  20, 21, 24.  The  words 
merkab,  rekeb,  and  agcUoth,  are  all  rendered  chariots  of 

any  or  every  nation,  Ex.  xir.  9;  Jos.  xril.  IS;  Ju.  L  lO;  It.  3; 
2K1. T.  9;  ix.  81, 24;  z.  16;  Is.  xzi.  7,9.  Agolotk,  In  Pb.  zItI.  9,  is 
assumed  to  indicate  war-chariots,  but  it  more  frequently 
applies  to  waggons  or  carts,  Oexiv.  I9,2i,27;  Nu.viL8.©-9; 

1  Sa.  Ti.  6-14. 

The  earliest  notice  of  chariots  upon  record  is  in  Ge. 
xli.  43,  where  Joseph  is  made  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  which  Pharaoh  had,   and  although  we  have 


[164]       EgypUan  War-chariot. -RoKlUm. 

Egyptian  monuments  of  the  period,  there  is  no  repre- 
sentation of  a  chariot  of  any  kind  until  the  reign  of 
Rhamses  I.,  about  1300  B.o.,  and  the  subsequent  reign 
of  his  son  Rhamses  II.,  when  they  appear  in  great 
abundance,  and  from  which  time  they  are  of  constant 
recurrence. 

In  ancient  warfare  chariots  must  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  accordingly  we  read  of  the 
chariots  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  900  diariots  of 


iron  of  Sisera,  Jn.  L  19,  as  a  terrible  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  The  Philistines  in  their  war  against 
Saul  had  30,000  chariots,  i  Sa.  zUi.  5.  David  took  1000 
war -chariots  from  Hadadezer  king  of  Assyria,  but 
burned  900,  reserving  only  100  for  himself,  2Sa.viU.47. 
The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  of  Judea  rend- 
ered chariots  comparatively  useless,  nevertheless  Solo- 
mon made  himself  a  chariot  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon, 
So&giii.9;  and  he  also  brought  chariots  from  Egypt, 
1  KL  X.  29 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  their  being  employed 
in  battle.  The  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  Eupator,  led 
300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  against  Judsea,  2  Mac. 
xiii.  1, 2.  Nahum  alludes  constantly  to  chariots,  oh.  IL  s,  4. 
If  we  examine  the  sculptures  of  Egypt  we  find  that 
the  strength  of  the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs  waa  in  their 
chariots,  an  Egyptian  army  being  composed  exclusively 
of  infantry  and  bigas,  or  two-horsed  chariots,  whidi 
carry  the  driver  and  the  warrior.  The  sculptures 
sometimes  show  three  persons  in  each  chariot — ^the 
skilled  warrior,  his  shield- bearer,  and  the  charioteer,  a 
circumstance  that  throws  a  very  important  li^t  on  a 
passage  in  Exodus,  ziv.7,  that  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation.     (See  Gresenius  or  Parkhurst  imder  t^*.) 

•T 

The  word  which  in  our  text  is  translated  captain 
means  literally  a  third  man,  who  was  a  chosen  war- 
rior, an  expert  bowman  in  each  chariot,  and  the 
Egyptian  representation  proves  that  some  chariots  did 
contain  this  third  man.  This  fact  is  further  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where  the 
war- chariots  almost  invariably  contain  three  men,  the 
warrior,  the  shield- bearer,  and  the  charioteer.  In  no 
instance  is  an  Egyptian  ever  represented  on  horseback. 
Such  palpable  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
employ  cavalry  is  difiScult  to  reconcile  with  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  which 
expressly  speaks  of  *'  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
and  his  horsemen,*'  Ex.  xIt.  9.  Hengstenberg,  after  a 
critical  examination  of  the  text,  says,  in  his  Egypt  amd 
the  Books  of  MoH*  (pii26),  that  "Moses  does  not  men- 
tion cavalry  at  all ;  that,  according  to  him,  the  Egyptian 
army  is  composed  only  of  chariots  of  war,  and  that  he, 
I  therefore,  agrees  in  a  wonderful  manner  with  the  native 
Egyptian  monuments."  It  is  demonstrated  that  the 
I  word  rtktb,  rendered  "  horsemen,'*  does  not  mean  "ca- 
I  valry,"  but  merely  riders  in  the  chariots,  in  other  words, 
chariot-  warriors.  Ex.  xi  v.  7,  which  gives  the  first  account 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  says,  "  that  he  took  six  hundred 
chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  cap- 
tains over  every  one  of  them"'  (or  in  each) — that  taken 
in  connection  with  this,  the  "horsemen"  in  verse  9 
and  the  subsequent  verses,  means  literally  "ridera," 
not  upon  the  horses,  but  in  the  chariots;  and  that, 
though  Moses*  song  of  triumph  mentions  the  "horse 
and  his  rider,"  Ex.zt.  i,  yet,  that  ver.  4  clearly  indicates 
that  by  rider  chariot-rider  is  understood.  "  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea ;  his 
chosen  captains  also  (chariot-warriors)  are  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea." 

The  Egyptian  monuments  exhibit  various  descrip 
tions  of  chariots,  all  similar  in  form,  having  but  two 
wheels  (excepting  in  one  obscure  instance),  and  differ- 
ing only  in  the  richness  of  detail,  all  being  furnished 
alike  with  the  bow  and  arrow-case  conveniently  attached 
to  the  sides.  The  frame-work,  wheels,  pole,  and  yoke 
were  of  wood,  and  the  fittings  of  the  inside,  the  bind- 
ings of  the  framework,  as  well  as  the  harness,  were 
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diiefly  of  raw  hide  or  of  tanned  leather,  by  which  the 
parts  were  bound  together.  The  currier  and  tanner 
were  such  numerous  trades  that  in  Thebes  a  district 
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of  the  city  was  assigned  expressly  to  them  (Wilkinson's 
Egyptiana  in  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs,  1867,  p.  114).  The  occu- 
pants of  the  chariot  always  stood. 

The  king's  chariot  was  in  no  respect  different  from 
those  of  his  subjects,  excepting  in  the  superior  richness 
of  its  fittings,  and  that  he  usually  stands  alone,  without 
charioteer  or  shield-bearer,  the  reins  of  the  two  horses 
being  fastened  about  his  waist,  leaving  his  hands  free 
to  discharge  his  arrows,  or  to  deal  death  with  his  spear 
or  falchion.  The  being  alone  in  his  chariot  may  be  a 
symbol  that  to  him  belonged  the  entire  glory  of  the 
victory.  The  chariot  of  Joseph  was  doubtless  a  state 
chariot  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  from  the  paintings. 


[166.1       Aaayrian  War-chariot.- Layard. 

They  were  often  accompanied  by  numerous  attendants 
and  running  footmen  (wuidason's  Egyptians,  1857,  p.  s).  "  He 
will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint  them  for  himself,  fur 
his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen,  and  some  shall 


run  before  his  chariots,"  iSa.viaii.  "Absalom  pre* 
pared  him  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run 
before  him,*'  2Sa.  xt.  i. 

The  sculptures  discovered  at  Khorsabad, 
Nimroud,  and  Kouyunjik  afford  precise  in- 
formation regarding  the  chariots  used  by 
the  Assyrians,  Na.  a3,4. 

The  illustration  (No.  166)  selected  from 
the  sculptures  from  Nimroud,  shows  how 
closely  ^e  Assyrian  chariot  resembled  the 
Egyptian  in  all  material  points.  **  To  the 
sides  are  attached,  crossing  each  other,  two 
quivers  full  of  arrows.  Each  quiver  con- 
tains a  small  bow,  and  is  likewise  furnished 
with  a  hatchet.  Proceeding  from  the  front 
of  the  chariot,  over  or  between  the  horses, 
is  a  richly  embroidered  appendage,  which 
seems  to  resemble  the  embroidered  hanging, 
and  sometimes  padded  separation  used  in 
India  for  preventing  the  horses  coming 
together.  This  appendage  is  peculiar  to 
the  chariots  represented  at  Nimroud.  The 
bossed  shield  of  the  king  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  chariot,  serving  for  further 
security ;  in  front  is  the  metal  bar  fixed  to 
the  pole,  as  in  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and 
the  pole  terminates  in  the  head  of  a  swan ; 
in  the  Egyptian  example  the  termination  is  a  ball. 
The  spear  is  inserted  behind  the  chariot  in  a  place 
appointed  for  it,  decorated  with  a  human  head.  The 
harness  and  trappings  of  the  horses  are  precisely  like 
the  Egyptian.  Pendant  at  the  side  of  the  horse  is  a 
circular  ornament,  terminating  in  tassels,  analogous  to 
that  divided  into  thongs  at  the  side  of  the  Egyptian 
horse,  which  may  be  intended  to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  the  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spiked  balls  fastened 
to  the  trappings  of  the  race  horses  of  the  Corso  in 
Rome.  In  both  examples  several  bands  pass  over 
the  chest,  and  lapping  over  the  shoulders  of  the  horses, 
join  the  ligaments  attached  to  the  pole  or  yoke.  A 
remarkable  band  and 
thong,  through  the 
upper  end  of  which 
passes  a  single  rein,  is 
the  same  in  both  haa> 
nesses.  The  tails  of 
the  Assyrian  horses  are 
fancifully  compressed 
in  the  centre,  while  the 
Egyptian  horses  have 
a  band  round  the  upper 
part  or  root.  Around 
the  neck  of  the  As- 
B3rrian  horses  is  a  string 
of  alternately  large  and 
small  beads,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  cuneiform 
characters  cut  upon 
them — possibly  a  chap- 
let  of  amulets,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the 
oriental  nations  of  the 
present  day "  (Kin.  and 
its  Pal.  1667,  p.  256, 257, 367).  The  wheels  of  the  war-chariots 
are  usually  heavy,  with  broad  felloes,  and  have  some* 
times  six  and  sometimes  eight  spokes.  The  chariots 
are  drawn  by  two  and  frequently   by  three  horses 
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abreast;  and  on  the  sculptares  found  at  Khorsabad  is  a 
representation  of  a  quadriga  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  some  men  of  giant  stature.  The  war -chariots 
usually  cany  three — ^the  charioteer,  the  warrior,  and 
the  shield- bearer.  One  illustration  shows  the  warrior 
and  hJB  shield- bearer  fighting  on  foot,  in  front  of  the 
chariot,  which  contains  the  driver,  while  a  groom  holds 
the  horses*  heads.  The  state  chariots  are  highly  decor- 
ated, and  contain  three — ^the  king,  his  umbreUar  bearer, 
and  the  charioteer.  {See  iUuitration,  Asstbia.)  The 
hunting- chariots  at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik  are 
generally  lighter  than  those  at  Nimroud,  have  not  the 
quivers  of  arrows  at  the  sides,  but  merely  one  quiver 
towards  the  front.  They  are  usually  drawn  by  two 
horses ;  in  these  the  king  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
two  spearmen  and  the  charioteer.  Carts  and  waggons, 
drawn  by  oxen,  are  frequently  shown  both  on  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments. 

The  Persepolitan  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum 
furnish  examples  of  the  Persian  chariots,  which  appear 
to  have  been  larger  in  the  body  than  those  of  either 
Egypt  or  Assyria.  [j.  B.] 

CHARITY  comes  to  us,  through  the  medium  of 
the  French  eharitif  from  the  Latin  carit<u,  in  its 
secondary  sense  of  Unfe  accompanied  with  etteem,  loving 
affection,  warm  regard.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
common  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  English  language,  while  alms  was  appropriated  to 
express  the  outward  benefaction  in  which  charity 
manifested  itself  toward  its  objects.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, the  latter  expression  fell  into  disuse,  and  charity 
came  to  signify  the  external  gift  of  kindly  affection, 
even  more  than  the  affection  itself.  Love,  in  this  latter 
respect,  took  vexy  much  the  place  of  charity.  The 
changes  through  which  the  language  has  thus  passed 
cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  altogether  for  the  better ;  and 
they  certainly  give  rise  to  a  considerable  indefiniteness, 
and  occasional  confusion  of  terms.  Love  is  made  to 
comprehend  both  mere  natural  liking,  a  simple  instinct 
of  the  animal  nature,  and  the  highest  principle  of  the 
moral  nature — the  veiy  perfection  of  all  spiritual  excel- 
lence: two  things  immensely  different.  Charity  too 
still  retains  its  double  meaning,  and  vacillates  between 
the  kindly  affection,  which  it  always  should  comprise 
as  its  chief  element^  and  the  extension  of  material 
relief  to  the  needy,  which  may  or  may  not  carry  along 
with  it  any  exercise  of  genuine  kindness.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of.  passages  charity  has  been  adopted 
by  our  translators  as  the  proper  synonym  for  dydmf, 
love;  it  had  been  so  by  Wydiffe,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  subsequent  translators.  Very  commonly 
the  connection  renders  it  manifest  that  Uie  word  has 
respect  to  inward  affection  or  principle,  not  to  any  out- 
ward benefaction ;  it  does  so  especially  in  the  renuok- 
able  passage,  iCo.ziU.,  where  the  apostle  draws  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  charity  spoken  of  and  the  largest 
acts  of  beneficence — even  the  giving  of  all  one's  goods 
to  the  poor.  In  such  cases  no  reader  of  any  intelligenoe 
can  imagine  that  it  is  the  mere  act  of  almsgiving  which 
draws  forth  the  eulogium  of  the  apostle.  But  it  certainly 
had  been  better,  if,  where  the  word  dydmf  is  used  in 
Scripture,  it  had  been  translated  imif ormly  either  by 
charity  or  by  love;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
English  language,  if  a  fresh  translation  were  made, 
we  could  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  rendering  of  love. 

CHAS'MAL,  or  more  properly  CH  ASH'MAL,  the 
name  of  some  sort  of  metal  of  extraordinary  brightness, 


in  respect  to  this  quality  referred  to  by  Ezekiel,  oh.  i.  4, 
"  like  the  bright  glitter  of  Chasmal  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire;"  also  eh.  1. 27;  viii.  &  Our  translators  have  rendered  it 
amber;  but  this  undoubtedly  is  wrong.  The  Septuagint 
probably  gave  the  right  meaning  by  IHKnerpov,  which,  as 
is  now  agreed,  was  not  amber,  but  a  compound  metal 
made  up  of  gold  and  silver,  and  remarkable  for  its 
shining  brightness.  Gesenius,  however,  prefers  under- 
standing it  of  polished  brate,  or  brass  made  smooth, 
furbished.  He  thinks  this  strengthened  by  the  expres- 
sion "  smooth  brass,"  ch.  tUL  17,  conveyed  by  different 
words,  but  used  in  a  similar  connection.  Hie  term 
XaXiroXi^oyor,  in  Be.  i.  15,  is  also  thought  to  favour  the 
idea  of  brass,  this  being,  if  not  the  only  metal,  yet  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  composition;  but  the  word 
rather  appeyv  to  be  a  synonym  for  another  compound 
expression  of  Ezekiel — SSp  nvnj  i^Mhotheth  kalal), 

eh.  17,  brass  in  a  glow  or  white  heat.  Respecting  chas- 
mal, the  opinion  now  commonly  entertained  ia  that 
mentioned  above,  a  composite  of  gold  and  silver,  and, 
from  its  remarkable  brightness,  fitly  imaging  the  clear 
and  H<^™liTig  splendour  of  the  divine  Majesty.  In  this 
symbolical  sense  it  is  used  by  Ezekiel,  so  far  differing 
from  fire,  as  this  is  always  connected  with  the  severity 
or  punitive  righteousness  of  Gk)d. 

GHETBAR,  more  properly  kIIBAR,  Sept.  Xo^, 
a  river  on  which  a  considerable  portion  of  tiie  Jewish 
captives  was  located  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  including  that 
to  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  belonged,  2KLx3aT.  15; 
Ece.  L  1.S,  Ae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  itis  the  same 
river  as  that  called  by  the  Greeks  Chaborui ;  it  is  a 
river  of  Mesopotanva^  the  only  large  river  that  flows 
into  the  Euphrates^  which  it  does  at  Ciroesium.  It  is 
fed  by  several  smaller  streams.  The  present  name  is 
Khobar.  In  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  andent  name 
there  is  considerable  variation;  beside  those  already 
given,  we  meet  with  Chabuia>  Aborrhas,  and  Aburas 
(Smith's  Diet  of  Greek  and  Bom.  Oeognphy). 

CH£lX)RIiA'OMER^  the  name  of  a  king,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  more  than  what  is  recorded  in  6e. 
xiv.,  where  he  is  described  as  king  of  Elam — a  district 
afterwards  associated  with  Persia  and  Media — and  the 
leader  of  four  kings,  who  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
league  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  and  spoiling  the 
tribes  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  its  neighbourhood. 
In  this  they  met  with  considerable  success ;  but  after 
taking  Sodom  and  canying  off  Lot,  the  kinsman  of 
Abraham,  among  the  captives,  they  were  pursued  by 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  defeated  with  great  loss 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine. 

CHEESE.  It  would  seem  that  the  Hebrews  had  no 
fixed  or  appropriate  name  for  what  we  designate  cheese. 
In  the  Kngliwh  Bible  the  word  cheese  is  found  alto- 
gether thrice ;  but  on  one  of  the  occaaons,  the  tenn 
in  the  original  is  the  one  commonly  employed  for  miOc. 
Thus  in  1  Sa.  xvii.  18,  Jesse,  on  sending  David  to  his 
brothers  at  the  camp,  says  to  him,  "Cany  these  ten 
cheeses"— literally,  ''these  ten  cuttings  of  milk:"  milk, 
of  course,  in  the  fluid  state  cannot  be  understood,  be- 
cause in  that  case  one  could  not  speak  of  cuttings ;  and 
we  are  therefore  obliged  to  think  of  milk  in  the  com- 
pressed form  of  cheese,  and  most  likely  done  up,  as  it 
still  commonly  is  in  the  East,  in  small  cakes,  strongly 
salted,  soft  when  new,  but  presentiy  becoming  very  dry 
and  hard.  So  made,  it  necessarily  is  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription, and,  by  travellers  from  this  oountiy,  is  usually 
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Spoken  of  with  durelish.  Job,  cfa.  x.  lo,  aaki>  "  Hast 
tiion  not  poured  me  out  as  milk,  and  curdled  (coagulated) 

me  like  cheeae?*'    The  word  here  (ru*aa),  nowhere  elae 

T  •: 
need,  is  from  a  root  that  signifies  to  contract  or  draw 
up,  and  hence  is  quite  naturally  implied  to  the  curdling 
up  or  contracting  of  milk  into  cheese.  The  adjective 
occurs  in  Lev.  xxi.  20,  of  gibbous  or  humpbacked  per- 
sons. In  the  third  and  only  remaining  passage,  s  Sa. 
zvu.  sa^the  word  is  again  different,  a  plural  word  n'^^tT) 

and  is  rendered  cheeses,  only  from  the  connection  appa- 
rently requiring  that  sense  ("honey,  and  butter,  and 
sheep,  and  cheese  ofkine"),  and  from  the  ancient  inter- 
preters having  so  understood  it.  But  how  it  should 
have  come  to  be  so  used  is  not  certainly  known,  the 
verb-root  from  which  the  word  seems  to  be  derived 
commonly  signifying  to  make  bare  or  naked.  The 
want  ak>ne  of  any  fixed  term  for  cheese,  and  the  rare- 
ness of  the  allusions  that  appear  to  be  made  to  the  sub- 
ject in  Scripture,  are  clear  signs  of  the  very  inferior 
place  which  it  had  as  an  article  of  food  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  And  if  the  cheese  now  used  in 
Palestine  is  found  to  be  of  poor  quality,  we  may  cer- 
tainly infer,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  it  is  not 
the  loss  of  a  domestic  art  that  once  fiouiished  which  we 
are  called  to  mark,  but  rather  the  failure  in  former  as 
weU  as  present  times  properly  to  acquire  it. 

CHEldOSH,  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites, 
1 KL  zl.  7;  8  Kl.  udlL  IS;  J«.  xMii.  7,13,  who  were  on  that  ac- 
count called  "  the  people  of  Chemosh,"  No.  xxl.  ss;  Je. 
ziriii.  4S.  At  an  early  period  the  same  deity  appears, 
too,  as  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  Jo.  xi  84, 
though  his  worship  seems  afterwards  to  have  given 
place  to  that  of  Moloch,  J«.  xiix.  i.  3;  i  Ki.  xi  6,7;  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Moabites  themselves  the  worship  of 
Baal-peor  preceded  or  accompanied  that  of  Chemosh, 
Va.  xrt.  s»  6;  Jos.  xxii.  17.  With  regard  to  the  Ammonites 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  of  their 
national  god  being  designated  by  the  two  names  Moloch 
and  Chemosh ;  for  the  former  is  only  a  sort  of  general 
designation  of  the  deity  as  king,  just  as  Baal,  or  lard, 
may  have  been  in  the  other  case,  if  we  are  to  assume 
with  Jerome  that  the  Chemosh  of  the  Moabites  was 
identical  with  their  Baal-peor.  Nor  is  it  strange  to 
find  the  same  object  of  worship  among  people  so  closely 
related  as  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  particu- 
lariy  when  mentumed  in  oonnection  with  matters  of 
common  ooncem,  Jo«.  xui.  23;  Ja  xi.  is.  From  the  Moab- 
ites the  worship  of  Chemosh  passed  over  to  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  traces  of  it  are  found  at  Tjrro,  Babylon,  and 
among  various  Arab  tribes  (Beyer,  addlt  ad  Selden.  de  Diia 
STTia,  Up.  187S,  p.  833).  It  was  even  introduced  among  the 
Hebrews  by  Solomon,  who  "built  a  high  place  for 
Chemosh,  Uie  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is 
before  Jerusalem,"  i  Ki.  xL  7. 

From  various  notices  in  Arab  writers,  and  from  an 
old  Jewish  tradition  (Wlner»  Realworteibueh,  L  p.  223),  the 
Arabs  would  appear  to  have  worshipped  Chemosh 
under  the  figure  of  a  black  stone  (not  star,  as  frequently 
repeated  in  English  books,  as  Kitto,  Cyc,  Bib.  Lit,  i. 
p.  421 ;  Henderson,  Jeremiah,  p.  232,  from  a  slip  in 
Winer).  Persiktah,  as  quoted  by  Hackmann  (DiHt  de 
Cemoeeho^  p.  4s\  says,  "  Cemosch  lapis  erat  niger."  But 
as  to  the  attributes  of  this  god,  his  mode  of  worship,  or 
his  relation  to  the  other  and  better  known  gods  of 
heathenism,  there  is  nothing  better  than  conjecture. 
Le  Clare  (CooinioiL  inNa  xxl  29)  mxpposes  that  Chemosh 
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represented  the  sun ;  others,  as  Beyer  {loc,  cit.)  take 
him  for  the  planet  Saturn ;  while  Hackmann,  who  has 
devoted  a  dissertation  to  the  subject  (reprinted  in  Oel- 
rich*s  CoUectio  Opusculcrum,  Bremse,  1768,  voL  i.  p. 
17-60),  regards  him  as  "  the  war-god  "  of  the  Moabites. 
Even  the  etymology  of  the  name  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
The  probability  however  is,  that  Chemosh,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  as  Jerome  holds,  yet  was  closely  related  to 
Baal-peor.  [o.  M.] 

CHENANI'AH  [goodness  or  favour  of  Jah],  one  of 
the  presidents  of  the  temple  music,  and  the  one  who 
had  charge  of  the  choral  services  which  accompanied 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  when  it  was  conducted  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  hill  of  Zion,  i  Ch.  xr.  28. 

CHERETHITES  and  PELETHITES  {*rr\'sn 

*rhbrr\)'    ^^^  body-guard  of  king  David,  and  of  king 

David  alone,  not  of  Saul  his  predecessor,  nor  of  any  of 
his  successors,  either  on  the  throne  of  Judah  or  of 
Israel.  For  it  is  only  in  narrating  the  history  of 
David  that  the  Cheretiiites  and  Pelethitea  are  men- 
tioned by  the  sacred  writers.  Before  his  reign,  and 
also  after  his  decease,  the  troops  specially  attached  to 
the  royal  penon  appear  to  have  gone  by  the  name 
D*»nM»  ^r  "the  runners."     It  was  his  "runners**  or 

•TT 

guard  whom  Saul  ordered  to  slay  Ahimelech  and  the 
priests  of  Nob,  i  Sa.  xxU.  17.  Under  Behoboam  we  find 
"runners*'  acting  as  gate-keepers  of  the  royal  palace, 
as  well  as  attendants  on  the  king  when  he  went  abroad, 
1  Kt.  xiT.  87, 88.  And  they  are  afterwards  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
2K1.  X.25;  xi.  4,  Ac.  In  the  latest  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  name  "  runner**  is  used  in  the  more  restricted 

sense  of   "courier,**   2Ch.xxx.«;  Ee. 111.  13, 16 ;  Till.  14.      But 

in  the  history  of  David  we  never  read  of  the  runners 
(d«»Vi),  but  always  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites, 

•TT 

who  seem,  therefore,  under  that  monarch  to  have  dis- 
charged ^e  same  duties  as  were  discharged  by  the 
0«y-)  under  his  predecessor  and  his  successors.* 

•T 

The  captaincy  of  this  body  of  troops  was,  as  we  might 
anticipate,  a  post  of  distinguished  honour,  and  was  be- 
stowed by  David  on  one  of  his  bravest  officers,  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  2  Sa.  nil.  18;  xx.23;  iCh.  xtUI.  17. 
Under  the  command  of  Benaiah  we  find  them  in  attend- 
ance upon  David  when  he  fled  from  his  son  Absalom, 
and  afterwards  forming  part  of  the  army  which  Joab 
hurriedly  assembled  and  led  against  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri,  who  after  the  death  of  Absalom,  headed  the 
rebels  in  the  north.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
latter  was  an  extraordinary  duty  imposed  upon  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  2  Sa.  xx.  o.  7,  and  that  had 
not  Amasa  delayed  to  assemble  the  men  of  Judah,  they 
would  not  have  been  hurried  away  from  their  proper 
position  and  function  of  attendance  upon  the  king*s 
person.  The  proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king,  just 
before  his  father^s  death,  is  the  last  occasion  on  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Israel,  i  Kl.  i.  38, 44. 
Their  captain,  however,  Benaiah,  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  under 
Solomon,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  the  highest 
military  position  as  general  of  the  whole  army  in  the 
room  of  Joab,  i  Kl.  il.  34, 36. 

1  It  il  poMible  that  the  bodj  of  troops  called  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  continued  to  form  the  royal  body-guard  alao  under 
Solomon ;  but  on  thle  point  we  have  no  CTidenoe,  onlj  we  do 
not  nad  ofrunnera  during  hix  reign. 
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But  what  mean  the  names  Cherethites  and  Pele- 
thites,  and  why  was  the  body-guazd  of  David  so  caU«d  ? 
This  is  a  difficult  question,  whidi  has  been  variously 
answered.  Some  explain  the  names  as  oommon  nouns, 
meaning  eutten  and  runnen  {earnifiees  et  curtorea),  from 

the  roots  rrs^  Knd  ^  "  *.l*.  and  appeal  to  the  analogy 

of  D^snm  n'VT],  which  we  find  in  2  Ki.  xi.  4,  19.     So 

•tt:      'T- 
Gesenius.     But  this  view  is  very  improbable.     For  (1), 
if  Pelethites  has  the  signification  of  runners,  why  intro- 
duce a  new  word  and  a  foreign  word  instead  of  the  pure 
Hebrew  word  O'tin*  which  had  previously  been  in  use 


to  designate  the  royal  body-guard?  (2.)  It  is 
questionable  whether  this  signification  can  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  root  which  is  appealed  to,  and  which 
means  rather  to  /ec,  to  escape,  like  the  Hebrew  nohfi. 

(3.)   The  form  *rr\^  does  not  easily  yield  the  sense 

**  slayer,"  the  participle  being  rn6  and  not  rns,  and  its 

signification  "cutter,"  rarely  "slayer,"  except  when  it  is 
followed  by  the  noun  jovn,  head.  (4.)  The  combination 
D*»nm  nai;  appealed  to  as  analogous  to  ♦nSsfTi  »rn3n» 

•tt:     -t-  •••:-:     .•'t- 

is found  only  in  one  section  of  the  Scripture  history, 
a  Kl.  xi.  4»i9,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  two  words 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  the  same  close  connection 
with  one  another  as  the  words  ♦ma  and  ♦rb6»  which  are 
never  found  separate.    Besides,  the  signification  of  nan 

is  doubtful  (compare  the  Lexicons  of  Geiieniiis  and  Fiirat). 

We  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  other 
view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  words  *fna  and  tpf^, 
viz.  that  they  are  national  or  tribal  names.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  Cherethite,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  it,  (1)  because  we  find 
from  other  passages  of  Scripture  that  Cherethite  was  a 
name  of  the  Philistine  tribes,  or  of  one  division  of 
them,  and  was  so  used  in  the  time  of  David,  1 8a.  xxx.  14 ; 
compare  also  Eae.  xxr.  16,  and  Zep.  iL  6.  Some  connect  these 
Cherethites  of  Philistia  wil^  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
not  improbably,  though  the  evidence,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  defective  (compare  Vitringa  in  Jesaiam,  toL  i.  p.  450).  (2.) 
Along  with  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Sa.  XV.  18  "the  Gittites,  six  hundred  men 
which  followed  David  from  Oath;"  and  this  seems  to 
favour  the  conclusion  that  the  two  former  names  are 
of  the  same  description  as  the  latter,  viz.  local  or  tribal 
names. 

Aflfluming  this  explanation  of  Cherethite  to  be  cor- 
rect, a  further  question  remains — Were  the  Cherethites 
of  king  David  a  body  of  foreign  troops?  or  were  they 
Israelites  who,  from  a  lengthened  residence  in  foreign 
parts,  had  attached  to  them  a  foreign  name?  The 
former  is  the  common  opinion,  but  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  is  the  correct  one.  We  cannot  think  it 
probable  that  David  alone  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel 
should  have  surrounded  himself  with  a  foreign  body- 
guard. Besides  they  were  under  the  command  of  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Israel.  Rather  would  we  believe  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  Israelites,  who  being  partizans 
of  David,  or  for  some  other  cause,  had  been  com- 
pelled during  the  reign  of  Saul  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Cherethites  of  Philistia,  and  who,  having  shared 
David's  adversity,  were  naturally  regarded  by  him, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  as  the  men  in  whose 
fidelity  he  could  place  the  most  perfect  confidence. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  with  these 


were  mingled  some  native  Cherethites,  whom  the 
preaenoe  and  fame  of  David  had  attracted  to  his 
standard,  and  attached  to  his  person  and  to  his  reli- 
gion. 

This  view,  we  think,  is  confirmed  by  the  addition  of 
Pelethite  to  the  tribal  name  Cherethite.  This  term  has 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  critics.  The 
opinion  of  Ewald  that  it  is  just  another  form  of  Philis- 
tine  («r^B  =  *n\B^)   cannot  easily  be  assented  to. 

More  probable  is  its  connection  with  O'Kf?*,  "escaped," 

Je.  1 28;  Nu.xxi.  20;  Is.  ixvi.  19,  Q  being  changed  into  t\f  with 
the  view  of  forming  a  more  harmonious  combination 
with  ♦iT^a-  [^'  H.  w.] 

CHERTTH  [teparoHcml  the  name  of  a  brook,  to  the 
streams  and  luridng-plaoes  of  which  Elijah  was  sent 
during  a  portion  of  the  years  of  famine,  IXL  xtU.  s-r;  but 
the  locality  of  which  is  no  further  designated  than  that 
it  was  before,  or  upon  the  face  of  Jordan.  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  and  many  others,  have  thought  that  this  ex- 
pression pointed  to  a  brook  and  valley  on  the  east  of 
Jordan ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  frequently 
is  the  local  import  of  the  phrase.  But  it  is  also  often 
used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  over  OffainH,  towardtf 
06.  L  90;  xYlil.  18;  xlx.  S8,  te.  Bobinson  has  mentioned  Wady 
Kelt)  near  Jeridio,  as  probably  the  brook  and  valley 
meant,  influenced  partly  by  the  name,  which  di£Eenfirom 
the  ancient  Hebrew  in  lit^e  more  than  the  suhstitation 
of  a  it  for  an  /,  letters  which  are  frequently  interchanged ; 
and  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  wady  itself ,  winch  is  a  deep 
and  narrow  glen,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
rocks  that  overiiang  it  with  their  tremendous  predpiceB. 
This  appearance  might  have  suggested  the  name,  which 
indicates  something  ''cut  off,"  "separated.**  Van  de 
Velde  Boggests  Ain  Fasael,  a  little  to  the  north,  which 
certainly,  as  he  describes  it,  might  well,  in  a  season  of 
drought,  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  reitreat  to  which 
we  may  suppose  Elijah  to  have  been  sent.  "  A  steep 
and  rocky  track,'*  says  he,  "of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  led  us  onward.  The  further  we  came  down  the  waim 
and  fiery  wind  from  the  Ghor  met  us  right  in  the  face.  .  . 
All  was  bnnied.  Thistles,  grass,  flowen^  and  shrubs, 
grew  here  with  rare  luxuriance,  but  now  evefythiog 
was  buined  white,  like  hay  or  straw,  and  this  standing 
perhaps  five  or  six  feet  h^h.  My  guides,  as  well  as 
myself,  thought  we  should  die  while  in  this  gigantic 
furnace.  At  last  we  see  living  green.  A  thicket  of 
wild  fig-trees  and  oak-shrubs  mixed,  and  intennized 
with  oleanders  and  thorny  plants,  seems  as  it  were  to 
hide  itself  at  the  base  of  the  glowing  rocks,  keeping 
fuU  vigour  of  Hfe,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
heat.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  this?  It  is  a  fountain 
of  Hving  waters  which  keeps  the  leaves  of  these  trees 
green,  whilst  everything  round  about  is  consumed  by 
drought  and  heat.  '  This  is  Ain  Fasael,*  said  my  guide. 
There  is  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  between 
the  fountain  and  the  end  of  the  valley  in  the  plain  of 
the  Jordan.  The  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
contain  a  great  many  natural  caves.*'  Whether  thii 
might  really  be  the  temporary  hiding-place  of  Efijah  or 
not,  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  suited 
to  the  purpose,  or  that  seems  more  entirely  to  meet  the 
conditions  required  for  the  occasion. 

CHERUB,  and  plural  CmR'tJBiM,  (3V^s  d^SM)*  ^ 
name  of  certain  mystic  appearances,  or  composite  figures, 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
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[m]ai<m  of  our  ^t  pArente  from  ihe  tree  of  life  and  the 
garden  of  Eden.  "And  the  Lord  God  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  the  cherubim,  and  a  flaming 
sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life."  The  silence  that  is  here  obeerred  on  the 
fint  mention  of  the  cherubim  respecting  their  precise 
nature,  or  their  actual  structure,  is  striking ;  and  the 
more  so,  that  they  are  introduced  as  certain  definite 
and  familisr  objects — "placed  the  cherubim** — as  if 
they  were  so  weU  known  to  those  for  whom  the  sacred 
narrative  was  more  immediately  designed,  that  no  par- 
ticular description  was  needed.  Nor  is  it  much  o^er- 
wise  when,  centuries  later,  at  the  erection  of  the  taber- 
naole  In  the  wilderness,  the  cherubim  again  appear  in 
connection  with  the  more  peculiar  dwelling-plaoe  of 
God.  For  while  Moses  was  instructed  to  place  a  cherub 
at  each  end  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  nothing  what- 
ever is  said  of  their  foim  and  structure,  excepting  what 
is  implied  in  their  having  faces  that  were  made  to  look 
toward  the  mercy-seat,  and  outstretched  wings  that 
spread  themselves  like  a  covering  over  it,  Ex.  xxr.  19,  ao. 
However,  therefore,  it  may  have  happened,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  are 
supposed  to  have  been  so  far  acquainted  with  the 
cherubic  forms  as  to  render  any  description  of  them  on 
the  part  of  the  sacred  historian  unnecessary ;  and  we 
are  left  to  gather  from  the  later,  and  somewhat  inci- 
dental representations  of  Scripture,  coupled  with  those 
brief  historical  notices  of  an  earlier  kind,  all  that  can 
now  be  known  respecting  them. 

1.  In  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  definite  notions 
respecting  the  diembim,  we  must,  at  the  outset,  abandon 
all  hope  of  deriving  any  help  from  the  import  or  deriva- 
tion of  the  word.  This  has  been  twisted  into  various 
fonns,  and  has  been  subjected  to  certain  changes  or 
transpositions  in  the  letters,  in  order  to  make  it  throw 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  with  no  con- 
vincing or  satisfactory  result.  Thus,  by  taking  the 
3  at  the  beginning  as  the  particle  of  similitude.  Park- 
hurst  and  the  Hutchinsonians  arrive  at  the  import "  like 
the  mighty,'"  or  "the  great  one;"  by  transposing  the 
two  first  letters,  and  viewing  kerub  as  all  one  with  rekeh, 
Hyde,  and  latterly  Hofmann  and  others,  would  take 
it  in  the  sense  of  chariot,  the  distinctive  name  of  the 
chariot  of  Deity ;  by  a  still  different  alteration,  and  a 
reference  to  the  Sanscrit,  Delitasch  finds  its  root  in  a 
verb  to  lay  hold  of,  to  grasp,  and  understands  it  of  the 
cherubim  as  the  holders  up  or  bearers  of  the  throne  of 
God,  &c.  But  everything  of  this  sort  is  conjecture; 
and  conjecture,  for  the  most  part,  resorted  to  at  second 
hand,  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that  on  other  grounds 
has  already  been  formed  of  the  design  and  use  of  the 
cherubim.  The  Hutchinsonians,  with  their  usual  arbi- 
trariness, conceived  the  cherubim  to  be  symbols  of  the 
Triune  Jehovah  in  union  with  man,  hence  thtir  ridicu- 
ous  explanation  of  the  term.  In  like  manner,  the 
other  persons  referred  to,  giving  undue  prominence  to 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  chiefly  of  a  poetical  cast, 
have  80tt£^t  to  connect  the  cherubim  in  such  a  way 
with  the  manifested  presence  of  Deity,  that  to  make 
the  word  expressive  of  his  throne  or  chariot,  was  to 
obtain  a  subridiary  aid  to  their  theory.  But  the  notions 
themselves  are  untenable ;  and  the  word  so  pressed  into 
the  service  can  be  of  no  avail  in  securing  for  them  an 
intelligent  support. 

2.  To  look,  then,  at  what  is  said  of  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  cherubim,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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they  are  not  presented  to  our  view  as  always  entirely 
alike.  And  possibly  it  was  on  that  account  that  Jose- 
phus  declared  no  one  in  his  day  knew,  or  could  even 
conjecture,  what  was  the  shape  of  the  cherubim  which 
Solomon  made  for  the  most  holy  place  of  the  temple 
(Ant  Yiii.  s,  s).  But  on  such  a  subject  we  cannot  place 
much  dependence  on  the  authority  of  Josephus ;  for  we 
can  easily  conceive  how  he  might  think  it  expedient  to 
feign  ignorance  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  when  writing 
more  especially  with  a  view  to  Gentile  readers;  and 
the  rather  so,  as  we  find  him  committing  two  mistakes 
here,  on  points  concerning  which  he  could  easily  have 
obtained  correct  information.  He  affirms  the  cherubim 
for  the  temple  to  have  been  made  of  solid  gold,  and  to 
have  been  5  cubits  high ;  while  in  the  sacred  history 
they  are  declared  to  have  been  made  of  wood,  overiaid 
wil^  gold,  and  to  have  been  10  cubits  in  height,  1  Ki.  n. 
23,88.  In  such  a  case  one  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  any 
statement  of  Josephus,  as  to  the  entire  ignorance  that 
prevailed  regarding  their  form.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  representations  given  of  them  at 
one  place  do  not  always  entirely  correspond  with  those 
given  at  another;  and  we  may  so  far  accord  with  the 
opinion  indicated  by  the  Jewish  historian,  that  as  ro- 
gards  certain  variable  elements,  no  one  could  know 
whether  the  cherubim,  either  of  the  tabernacle  or  of 
Solomon's  temple,  possessed  them  or  not.  For  example, 
the  cherubim  seen  by  Ezekiel  beneath  the  throne  of 
God  are  represented  as  having  each  four  faces  and 
four  wings,  while  in  the  cherubim  carved  upon  the 
walls  of  his  figurative  temple  two  faces  only  are  ascribed 
to  each ;  indeed,  thero  was  strictly  but  one  face  to  each, 
for  he  speaks  of  the  representation  as  one  whole,  and 
says  that  on  the  walls  there  was  a  perpetual  repetition 
of  the  same  figures — a  palm-tree  in  the  middle,  with  a 
cherub,  having  a  man's  face  on  the  one  side,  looking 
toward  it,  and  a  cherub  on  the  other  with  a  lion's  face, 
clLxU.  18,19:  each,  therefore,  exhibited  but  one  distinct 
face,  though  this  possibly  arose  from  its  being  but  a 
side  view.  Again,  R«.1t.7,8,  the  "living  creatures," 
as  the  cherubim  are  there  designated,  are  represented, 
not  as  existing  in  one  corporeity  with  four  f ac^,  but  as 
a  fourfold  creaturehood,  each  having  a  fac^  diverse 
from  the  other — altogether  four  faces,  but  six  wings. 
And  in  the  Apocalypse  the  bodies  of  the  creatures  ap- 
pear full  of  eyes,  as  they  do  also  in  Eze.  x.  12,  where, 
with  his  usual  particularism,  the  prophet  represents 
"  their  whole  flesh,  and  their  backs,  and  their  hands, 
and  their  wings,"  as  full  of  eyes;  while  in  his  first 
vision  the  eyes  are  connected  only  with  the  wheel- work, 
to  which  the  cherubim  were  attached,  eii.i.  I8.  It  seems 
plain,  therefore,  that  certain  circumstantial  differences 
were  deemed  allowable  in  the  ideal  representations  of 
the  cherubim,  and  we  may  justly  infer  also  in  the  ac- 
tual forms  given  to  them. 

But  with  these  circumstantial  differences,  there  are 
certain  marked  characteristics,  that  seem  always  to 
belong  to  the  cherubim,  wherever  they  distinctiy  ap- 
pear. One  is  that  they  are  composite  animal  forms ; 
and  when  these  animal  forms  are  specified,  they  always 
consist  of  the  likeness  of  man,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the 
eagle.  This  fourfold  composition  is  brought  so  promi- 
nentiy  out  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  and  these  visions 
themselves  stand  in  such  close  relation  to  the  temple, 
that  we  cannot  doubt,  the  figures  set  up  there  in  the 
most  holy  place,  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  partook 
of  the  same  compound  elements.     It  is  perfectly  pos- 
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Bible,  howeyer,  that  the  composition  may  have  been 
differently  modded ;  that  the  fourfold  likeness  may  not 
have  been  all  exhibited  in  the  face,  but  partly  in  the 
face  and  partly  in  the  members  of  the  body.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  wall-cherubim  in 
Ezekiel*8  vision  already  referred  to :  the  features  abne 
of  a  man  and  of  a  lion  appeared  in  the  face ;  but  from 
each  being  still  designated  a  cherub,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  figure  was  not  that  simply  of  a  man  and 
of  a  lion  respectively,  but  possessed  the  usual  composite 
structure — the  existences  not  represented  in  the  face 
appearing  in  other  and  subordinate  parts  of  the  body. 
So  may  it  have  been,  for  anything  we  know,  in  the 
cherubic  figures  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  on  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  But  we  are  not  the  less 
to  believe,  that  in  the  figures  as  a  whole,  in  one  mode 
or  another,  the  four  animal  existences  of  man,  lion,  ox, 
and  eagle,  had  their  representation.  It  is  essential  to 
the  cherub  that  it  be  a  composite  figure ;  and  that, 
however  precisely  moulded,  the  composition  should 
partake  of  the  four  different  elements  in  question. 

Another  point  that  comes  distinctly  out  in  the  cher- 
ubic representations  is  the  prominence  of  the  human 
form.  Kurtz  thinks  that  their  predominuitly  human 
aspect  may  be  inferred  alone  from  the  absence  of 
definite  descriptions  of  them  in  the  earlier  records  of 
Scripture  (Henog^s  EncycL  art  Cherubim).  That,  perhaps, 
may  be  questioned,  at  least  as  a  general  statement ; 
though  ground  may  be  found  for  it,  if  the  historical 
position  from  the  first  assigned  to  the  cherubim  is  duly 
taken  into  account.  For  one  cannot  conceive  that  the 
way  to  the  tree  of  life,  after  man's  expulsion  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  or  the  place  of  immediate  proximity 
to  the  divine  presence  in  the  holy  of  holies,  could  have 
been  surrendered  to  any  ideal  occupants  that  bore  the 
aspect  and  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  lower  terrene 
existence  than  of  him  who  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  But  other  representations  bring  the  point  in 
question  clearly  into  view ;  as  when  it  is  said,  £m.  i.  6, 
that  ''they  had  the  appearance  of  a  man."  So  also, 
Re.iT.r,  it  is  said  of  the  third  cherulnc  form,  that  ''it 
had  a  face  as  a  man'* — ^meaning,  apparently,  that  the 
face  in  liiis  case  corresponded  to  the  body ;  that  the 
countenance,  like  the  general  form,  was  human,  while, 
in  the  others,  the  face  differed  from  the  human  structure 
it  surmounted.  The  same  thing  further  appears  from 
the  possession  and  active  employment  of  a  hand,  which 
is  once  and  again  ascribed  to  the  cherubim;  and,  finally, 
from  the  part  they  are  represented  as  taking,  along  with 
the  elders  and  the  redeemed  generally,  in  the  Apocalypse 
in  celebrating  the  praise  of  God,  and  rehearsing  the 
wonders  of  redemption,  ch.  iv.  8 ;  v.  ii,  i».  The  only 
passage  that  seems  to  convey  a  different  impression, 
and  one  that  is  often  appealed  to  in  opposition  to  the 
view  we  maintain,  is  Eze.  x.  14,  where,  in  respect  to 
the  cherubic  vision  before  him,  the  prophet  says,  "  And 
every  one  had  four  faces:  the  first  face  the  face  of  a 
cherub,  and  the  second  face  the  f aoe  of  a  man,  and  the 
third  the  face  of  a  lion,  and  the  fourth  the  face  of  an 
eagle.''  Here,  since  in  the  three  last  faces,  the  Ukeness 
of  a  man,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle,  respectively,  was  descried, 
while,  in  that  of  the  first,  the  prophet  speaks  of  seeing 
simply  the  face  of  a  cherub,  it  has  been  very  eonmionly 
supposed  that  the  ox-aspect  must  have  been  meant,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  cherubic  form  must  have  been 
predominantly  bovine — otherwise  the  ox-aspect  could 
not  thus  have  been  left  in  abeyance^  and  that  of  a 


cherub  substituted  in  its  stead.  But  this  would  be  to 
place  the  representation  here  at  variance  with  other 
representations  of  the  same  prophet,  and  even  of  this 
chapter,  where  he  speaks  so  distinctly  of  the  man's 
hand  being  under  the  wings,  and  the  doing  by  the 
cherubim  of  a  man's  part.  The  proper  explanation  of 
the  passage  appears  to  be,  that  the  prophet,  who  simply 
describes  what  passed  in  vision  before  him,  was  stand- 
ing at  the  time  right  in  front  of  one  of  the  cherubim, 
the  one  who  gave  the  live  coals  to  the  angel ;  that,  ac- 
cordingly, he  could  not  say,  in  regard  to  this  partioolar 
cherub^  which  form  was  most  prominent  in  tiie  face — 
for  the  whole  cherubic  features  presented  themselves 
to  his  eye ;  what  he  saw  wbs  just  the  complete  face  of 
a  cherub ;  while,  having  only  a  tide  view  of  the  others, 
which  stood  at  different  angles  to  his  position,  they 
severally  exhibited  the  dififerent  forms  he  ascribes  to 
them.     (Sm  Fairbaim's  Kseklel  in  looa) 

3.  Now,  these  marked  peculiarities  in  the  structure 
of  the  cherubim — ^their  being  always  presented  to  our 
view  as  composite  forms,  made  up  of  four  animal  exist- 
ences, but  with  the  shape  and  lineaments  of  humanity 
for  the  ground  and  body  of  the  whole — draw  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the  winged 
forms  which  have  come  to  light  among  the  remains  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities.  Some  sort  of 
affinity  may,  indeed,  be  allowed  to  have  existed  between 
the  latter  and  the  cherubim,  as  both  alike  were  com- 
posite forms  of  animal  existence,  not  representations  of 
creatures  that  have  any  actual  place  in  the  realms  of 
animated  being.  But  the  comparison  does  not  carry 
us  beyond  this  general  idea  of  resemblance.  Hie 
heathen  figures  consist  almost  exclusively  of  some  bestial 
form  with  a  man's  head — wings,  perhaps,  superadded, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  two  huge  bulls  obtained  at  Nineveh 
— or  of  a  single  form  with  wings  appended  to  it. 

Monstrous  combinations  of  a  like  kind  have  also  been 
found  in  Egypt,  of  which  those  exhibited  in  the  cuts, 
Nos.  167 — 171,  from  the  paintings  of  Beni-Haasan  and 
Thebes,  may  be  taken  as  specimens. 

Besides  such  representations  as  these,  it  seems  to 
have  been  quite  common  to  attach  wings  to  any  par- 
ticular animal  form — such  as  that  of  a  serpent,  of  a 
lion,  of  a  man,  or  even  of  an  inanimate  object;  whether 
for  ornament,  or  with  some  symbolical  aim,  cannot  be 
certainly  known.  But  all  such  representations  dififer 
so  widely  from  the  cherubim,  especially,  come  so  far 
short  of  that  complex  structure,  with  its  remarkable 
prominence  of  tl:^  human  figure,  that  very  little  ao- 
coimt  can  be  made  of  it,  in  explaining  the  design  of  the 
cherulnm,  or  even  in  determining  their  specific  form. 
And  it  cannot  have  been  from  any  loose  or  general 
resemblance  of  this  sort,  that  the  sacred  histotiau 
refrained  from  giving,  at  tiie  first  mention  of  the  cheru- 
bim, a  more  particular  description  of  their  structure 
and  appearance. 

4.  Leaving  this  line  of  inquiry,  therefore,  as  one 
that  can  yield  no  available  results,  we  return  to  look  at 
the  wonderful  scriptural  compound  itself;  and  ask. 
What  may  have  hem  the  object  of  combining  with  the 
human  form  those  other  creaturely  existences,  which  in 
the  cherubic  figures  were,  in  amanner,  grafted  upon  it  I 
If  the  human  was,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
prominent  and  pervading  part  of  the  composite  struc- 
ture, then  the  subsidiary  animal  forms  must  have  been 
intended  somehow  to  contribute  to  its  ideal  perfection 
— ^to  thrcm  around  the  common  attributes  of  humanity 
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othen,  wbioh  are  more  Btiikingly  repreaented  in  certain 
of  ihe  inferior  creation,  than  in  him  who  is  its  proper 
lord  and  its  head.  Nor  can  there  he  any  douht  that, 
of  the  animal  creation,  those  actually  selected  for  the 
pmpose  are  each  the  highest  (namely,  if  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  antiquity)  in  their  respective  pro- 
vinces : — of  wild  animalH,  the  lion,  king  of  the  forest 
— the    representative    of   roysl  majesty  and  fearful 


I 


strength ;  of  tame  animals,  the  ox,  from  his  conmion 
employment  among  the  ancients  in  the  lahours  of  hus- 
bandry, the  natural  image  of  patient  and  productive 
industry ;  and  of  birds,  from  his  velocity  and  strength 
of  wing,  capable  alike  of  the  most  rapid  movements 
and  the  most  aerial  flight,  the  eagle,  the  highest  embo- 
diment of  soaring  energy  and  angelic  nimbleness  of 
action.    These  different  qualities  are  so  well  known  to 


[167.]       Winged  faunum-headed  Bull  — Layard. 


11C8.1      Winged  hunuui-beaded  Lion.-Loyaid. 


[169.]    Composite  winged  figure. —BotUv.  [170]    Oompoaite  winged  figure. -Wilkinson.  [171.]    Composite  winged  figure  at 

Deni-HaiiBan.— Wilkinson. 


belong  to  the  several  creatures  mentioned,  and  are  so 
often  brought  into  notice  in  Scripture  itself,  that  no 
one  can  doubt  the  fitness  of  each  to  represent  and  image 
the  particular  qualities  connected  with  them.  And  to 
present  the  human  form  as  invested  and  conjoined  with 
the  creaturely  personifications  of  such  diverse  qualities, 
was  to  exhibit  a  concrete  ideal  of  excellence,  human, 
indeed,  in  its  groundwork,  having  man's  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  for  its  most  fundamental  characteris- 
tic, yet  higher  in  its  collective  attributes  and  attain- 
ments than  can  be  claimed  for  humanity  in  the  existing 
state  of  things.  It  was  to  show  man,  not  only  as  pos- 
sessed of  his  own  superior  phjrsical  and  spiritual  nature, 
but  that  as  also  endowed  with  lion-like  majesty  and 
strength,  bovine  patience  of  toil  and  productiveness, 
aquiline  elevation  of  aim  and  velocity  of  movement — 
properties  which,  if  it  does  not  entirely  want,  yet  it  so 
imperfectly  possesses,  and  can  so  partially  exercise,  that 
one  can  easily  apprehend  how  much  they  would  add  to 
its  completeness.  But  in  respect  to  the  further  ques- 
tion, why  the  nature  of  man  idiould  have  been  so  exhi- 
bited in  ideal  combination  with  these  animal  existences, 
and  the  properties  they  symbolized,  the  answer  must 
be  sought  in  the  collateral  information  that  is  given 
concerning  the  cherubim,  especially  as  regards  the  posi- 
tiona  they  were  appointed  to  occupy,  and  the  kind  of 
services  they  are  represented  as  performing. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  briefly  glance 
at,  and  bring  together,  the  several  points  of  informa- 
tion which  may  be  gathered  from  the  different  notices 


of  Scripture  respecting  the  cherubim.  One  thing — and 
what  may  fitly  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place — is  com- 
mon to  all  the  representations,  viz.  their  ministering,  and, 
consequently,  creaturely  character.  No  one  who  con- 
siders what  is. said  of  them  could  mistake  them  for  em- 
blems of  Deity ;  so  far  from  being  objects  of  adoration, 
they  themselves  worship  and  serve.  In  their  very  first 
employment,  as  connected  with  the  garden  of  Eden, 
they  have  a  work  to  do— indeed,  man's  proper  work — 
to  keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life.  When  placed  in  the 
innermost  sanctuary,  at  each  end  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  attitude  in  which  they  stood  was  that  of 
adoring  contemplation,  looking  toward  the  mercy- seat, 
where  reconciliation  for  iniquity  was  made,  and  the 
throne  of  grace  established  for  men.  Passing  from 
their  objective  representation  to  the  use  made  of  them 
in  prophetic  vision,  we  find  them,  in  more  than  one 
place,  supplying  the  ministers  of  vengeance  with  the 
materials  of  divine  wrath  upon  human  guilt,  Eze.  x.  7; 
Rey.xY7;  and  again,  they  appear  in  the  highest  and 
foremost  rank  of  those  heavenly  attendants  of  the  King 
of  Zion,  who  perpetually  show  forth  his  praise  and  extol 
the  wonders  of  his  grace.  Re.  It.  8 ;  t.  ii.  Creaturely 
position  and  ministerial  service  are  what  evidently  be- 
long to  them — but  these  of  the  most  exalted  and 
honourable  kind.  For,  think,  secondly,  of  the  posi- 
tions assigned  them — always  in  the  nearest  relationship 
to  God,  where  God's  holiness,  and  the  life  connected 
with  it,  most  peculiarly  dwell.  They  first  make  their 
appearance  in  the  blissful  haimts  of  paradise,  the  pro- 
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vkioiial  occupanta  of  man's  lost  inheritanoe ;  and,  as 
such,  the  witaessee  of  a  moral  glory,  which  man  was 
no  longer  capable  of  sustaming.  In  the  most  holy 
place,  they  form,  with  their  composite  forms  and  out- 
stretched wings,  the  immediate  attendants  of  the  Great 
King ;  his  dwelling  there  is  above  the  mercy-seat  and 
between  the  cherubim,  Bx.  xxt.  ss;  not  upon  them,  as 
the  bearers  of  his  majesty  or  the  pillars  of  his  throne, 
but  between  them,  as  having  them  for  the  familiars  of 
his  presence,  and  his  selectest  instruments  of  working. 
Hence  also,  in  the  passages  above  referred  to  from 
Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  they  who  furnish 
angels  with  the  materials  of  action,  as  standing  nearer 
to  the  throne  of  Godhead  even  than  they ;  and  while 
angtils  and  elders  were  seen  round  abmU  the  throne  by 
the  Apocalyptist^  the  cherubic  forms  appeared  in  ike 
midst  of  the  throne,  as  well  as  round  about  it^  Re.  It.  44. 
Closest  proximity  to  God,  therefore,  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  fitness  for  Uie  loftiest  sphere  of  holy  and 
blessed  life,  are  what  we  are  taught  to  associate  with 
the  cherubim  in  Scripture.  And  then,  lastly,  there  is 
the  property  of  life  itself,  most  remarkably  associated 
with  them.  They  are  emphatically  the  living  creaturet 
— so  called  in  Ezekiel  and  Revelation  about  thirty 
times;  and  because  all  life,  therefore  are  they  also 
sometimes  represented  as  all  eyes — ^which  are  the  most 
peculiar  organ  and  index  of  life — and  all  motion,  never 
resting  in  their  ministrations  of  service,  as  if  life  were 
theirs  in  undecaying  freshness  and  immortal  vigour. 
But  life,  so  closely  linked  to  the  presence  of  God,  and 
so  ceaselessly  employed  in  doing  service  to  Him,  must 
be  pre-eminently  holy  life — ^life  at  once  enjoyed  and 
exercised  in  connection  with  the  righteous  purposes  of 
the  divine  government  toward  men ;  and  so  they  must 
be  regarded  as  standing  at  the  farthest  possible  remove 
from  both  sin  and  death. 

If  the  points  now  noticed,  which  include  the  more 
fundamental  and  important  r^resentations  concerning 
the  cherubim,  are  allowed  their  due  weight,  the  de- 
scription in  Ps.  xviiL  10  of  God's  manifestation  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  psalmist,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  He 
rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind,"  cannot  occasion  any  difficulty. 
It  must  be  understood  simply  as  a  poetioEd  allusion, 
and  no  more  in  the  one  part  than  in  the  other  should 
it  be  pressed  closely.  The  winds  are  God's  instruments 
of  working — ^his  messengers,  or  angels,  aa  they  are  called 
in  Ps.  dv.  4 ;  and  so,  poetically,  he  may  be  represented 
as  flying  upon  these,  when  the  object  is  to  exhibit  him 
as  moving  swiftly  onwards  to  the  execution  of  his  puipose. 
In  like  manner,  and  with  a  similar  play  of  imagination, 
he  might  be  represented  as  riding  upon  a  cherub ;  not 
that  thJB  was  ever  meant  to  be  understood  as  the  pro- 
pur  throne  or  chariot  of  Deity  (which  were  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  all  the  leading  representationB),  but 
merely  as  the  creaturely  form  with  which  he  had  most 
peculiarly  associated  his  presence  and  his  glory ;  so  that 
he  was  naturally  thought  of  by  the  psalmist  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  that  form — serving  himself  of  its  ministry — 
when  coming  as  the  covenant-God  to  avenge  the  cause 
of  his  servant.  It  is  but  a  passing  and  poetical  allu- 
sion, and  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  turned  into  a 
principal  passage. 

6.  If  now  we  bring  to  a  practical  bearing  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  evolved  respecting  the  cherubim, 
and  keep  prominently  in  view,  as  we  ought,  the  histo- 
rical use  made  of  them,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be 


greatly  too  indefinite  a  description  of  their  nature  and 
design  to  say  of  them  that  ''they  wero  symbols  of  the 
presence  of  God"  (Kaliaeh),  or  "  the  created  witnesses  and 
bearers  of  the  divine  glory"  (KurU).  Doubtless,  they 
were  both  the  one  and  the  other;  but  so  was  the  flam- 
ing sword  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  which  yet  was  diflferent 
from  the  cherubim ;  so  afterwards  was  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  and  the  shekinah  on  the  t<^  of  it;  and  so,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  every  institution  and  ordi- 
nance of  God.  We  must  look  for  something  more 
specific ;  especially  since,  if  viewed  in  so  general  a  light, 
the  bearing  actually  exercised  by  them  on  the  faith  of 
God's  people  would,  from  the  poflitions  assigned  the 
cherubim,  be  of  the  most  diverse  and  heterogeneous 
kind.  So  Kalisch,  indeed,  unfolds  the  matter,  inter- 
preting the  significance  of  the  cherubim  in  their  diflsrent 
positions  by  way  of  a  formal  oontrast :  "  The  cherubim 
are  types  of  the  providence  and  proximity  of  God ;  but 
the  dierubim  of  paradise  are  the  effects  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  men  from  God ;  those  on  the  mercy-seat  symbo- 
lize their  conciliation.  The  former  guard  a  treasure, 
which  is  for  ever  denied  to  man ;  the  latter,  one  which 
was  proclaimed  to  all  nations  as  their  common  inherit- 
ance. The  former  are,  therefore,  armed  with  a  fearful 
weapon,  resembling  the  terrific  flashes  of  h^itzung; 
the  others  look  lovingly  down  upon  the  ark,  oversha- 
dowing it  with  their  protecting  wings.  The  one  typify 
a  covenant  destroyed,  the  others  a  covenant  concluded ; 
and,  instead  of  the  tree  of  life,  of  which  the  one  deprives 
the  human  families,  the  others  point  to  a  tr^ure, 
which  is  also  a  tree  of  life  to  those  who  ding  to  it" 
(Comm  on  Gen.  lU.  22-S4).  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation 
is  altogether  arbitrary,  and,  while  affecting  predaion 
and  certainty,  it  really  exhibits  the  greatest  looseness 
and  caprice.  Divine  symbols  were  not  capable,  after 
this  f adiion,  of  speaking  for  and  against,  givii^  intima- 
tions of  death  or  life  according  to  the  mere  circum- 
stances of  their  podtion ;  and  God  as  little  intended, 
by  the  symbolictJ  apparatus  at  the  east  of  Eden,  to 
shut  out  all  hope  of  life  from  fallen  man,  as  afterwards, 
by  means  of  the  sacred  furniture  in  his  sanctuary,  to 
proclaim  it  aa  the  oonmion  inheritanoe  of  all  nations. 
In  both  cases  alike,  as  Grod  himself  changes  not,  and 
no  essential  change  had  taken  place  in  the  drcum- 
stances  of  mankind,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  also  was 
presented  the  same  hope  to  the  fallen,  guarded  by  the 
like  safeguards  and  limitations,  and  tiiat  aa  God  was 
not  all  mercy  in  the  tabemade,  ndther  was  he  all  terror 
at  the  gate  of  Eden.  Indeed,  it  was  precudy  through 
the  cherubim  of  glory,  that  his  mercy  found  symbolical 
expresdon  to  those  who  came  to  worship  before  him  on 
the  east  of  Eden,  as  it  did  also,  with  some  variation, 
and  somewhat  fiQler  accompaniments,  in  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  tabemade. 

For  we  have  no  reason  to  associate  the  flaming,  ever> 
revolving  sword  with  the  cherubim,  so  as  to  form  the 
two  into  one  compound  symbol,  and  regard  the  sword 
as  waved  by  the  hands  of  a  cherub.  The  sacred  text 
gives  no  countenance  to  that  idea ;  it  rather  presents 
them  to  our  view  as  separate,  though  related  objects, 
necessaiy,  when  taken  together,  to  convey  that  com- 
plex instruction  which  the  drcumstances  of  men  re- 
quired, and  awaken  in  their  bosom  the  fedings  whidi 
it  became  them  to  entertain.  For  this,  however,  an 
image  of  terror  and  repulsion  could  not  have  sufficed. 
"  There  was  needed  along  with  it  an  image  of  mercy 
and  hope ;  and  both  were  given  in  the  appearances  that 
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actually  presented  themflelves.  When  the  eye  of  man 
looked  to  the  sword,  with  its  burnished  and  fiery 
aspect,  he  could  not  but  be  struck  with  awe  at  the 
thought  of  God*8  seyere  and  retributive  justice.  But 
when  he  saw  at  the  same  time,  in  near  and  friendly 
connection  with  that  emblem  of  Je^vah^s  righteous- 
ness, living  or  life-like  forms  of  being,  cast  pre-emi- 
nently in  his  own  mould,  but  bearing  along  with  his 
tiie  Bkftnem  also  of  the  choicest  species  of  the  animal 
creation  around  him,  what  could  he  think,  but  that  still 
for  creatures  of  earthly  rank,  for  himself  most  of  all, 
an  interest  was  reserved  by  the  mercy  of  God  in  the 
thingB  that  pertained  to  the  blessed  region  of  life? 
That  region  could  not  now,  by  reason  of  sin,  be  actually 
poosessed  by  him;  but  it  was  provisionally  held,  by 
composite  forms  of  creature-life,  in  which  his  nature 
appeared  as  the  predominating  element.  And  for  what 
end,  if  not  to  teach,  that  when  that  nature  of  his 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  avenging  justice 
of  God,  when  rused  to  its  yet  destined  state  of  perfec- 
tion,  it  should  regain  its  place  in  the  blissful  haunts 
from  which  it  had  meanwhUe  been  excluded  ?  So  that, 
standing  before  the  eastern  approach  to  Eden,  and 
scanning  with  intelligence  the  appearances  that  there 
presented  themselves  to  his  view,  the  child  of  faith 
might  say  to  himself,  That  region  of  life  is  not  finally 
lost  to  me.  It  has  neither  been  blotted  from  the  face 
of  creation,  nor  intrusted  to  beings  of  another  sphere. 
Earthly  forms  still  hold  possession  of  it.  Better  things, 
then,  are  doubtless  in  reserve  for  them ;  and  my  na- 
ture, which  stands  out  so  conspicuously  above  them 
all,  fallen  though  it  be  at  present^  is  assuredly  destined 
to  rise  again,  and  enjoy  in  the  reality  what  ia  there 
ideally  and  representatively  assigned  to  it "  (Fair- 
balrD*8  Typology,  toI.  L  p.  237). 

The  instruction  was  not  materially  different 
which  was  conveyed  by  the  cherubim  on  the  ark — 
only  it  belonged  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
divine  dispensations,  and  mariced  a  progress  in  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  proper  end.  Here  also,  as 
at  Eden,  there  are  awful  manifestations  of  the  jus- 
tice of  God;  the  divine  presence  shrouds  itself  in 
a  {nllar  of  doud,  from  which  emanations  of  wrath 
are  ever  ready  to  break  forth  on  the  profane,  and 
not  even  can  the  holiest  in  standing  venture  to 
approach  without  the  incense  of  prayer  and  the 
blood  of  atonement  wherewith  to  sprinkle  the 
mercy-seat.  But  stUl  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  con  be  so  entered;  the  region  of  divine  life 
and  fellowship  is  no  longer  an  utterly  barred  one ; 
the  way  is  at  least  partially  opened,  though  but 
provisionally,  and  as  through  a  veil  darkly;  and 
the  cherubim  of  glory,  imaging  manhood  in  its 
ideal  perfection,  and,  with  their  eye  ever  intent  on 
the  blood -sprinkled  mercy -seat,  encompass  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
if  men  did  but  come  through  this  sanctified  medium, 
and  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them,  they  should 
abo  in  faith  have  their  dwelling  there ;  that  even  now 
they  should  be  permitted  to  drink  from  the  fountain 
Ufe;  and  that^  when  the  m3rBtery  of  God  was  finiahed, 
they  should  in  his  immediate  presence  have  experience 
of  joys  for  evermore. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  cherubim  were  designed 
pre-eminently  to  be  symbols  of  faith  and  hope  to  the 
fallen  yet  believing  people  of  God.  They  were  ideal 
representatives  of  humanity  in  the  highest  and  holiest 


places — representatives,  not  of  what  it  actually  is,  but 
of  what  it  was  destined  to  become,  when  the  purpose 
of  God  in  its  behalf  was  accomplished,  and  other  ele- 
ments than  those  now  belonging  to  it  had  gathered  into 
its  condition.  They  were  made  after  an  ideal  form. 
Dot  simply  in  the  likeness  of  man,  in  order  that  the 
lofty  privilege  to  which  they  pointed  might  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  heritage  of  man  as  fallen ;  and  yet  with 
so  much  of  man's  likeness  in  their  general  structure  as 
to  inspire  the  confidence,  that  for  man  they  were  de- 
signed to  light  the  way  of  peace  and  hope.  God  mani- 
fested as  dwelling  between  the  cherubim  is  God  appear- 
ing in  a  state  of  blessed  nearness  to  men,  and  in  cove- 
nant for  their  redemption  from  sin,  that  he  may  bring 
them  to  dwell  in  his  presence  and  glory.  And  hence, 
when  the  vision  b  opened  into  the  final  issues  of  re- 
demption, the  redeemed  themselves  are  there — God  is 
seen  dwelling  with  them,  and  they  with  Grod;  but  the 
cherubim,  as  no  longer  needed  to  point  the  way,  when 
the  end  itself  has  been  reached,  have  finally  disap- 
peared ;  they  belonged  to  that  which  was  in  part,  and 
when  the  perfect  has  come,  for  ever  pass  away. 

Having  thus  at  some  length  unfolded  what  we  take 
to  be  the  true  meaning  and  place  of  the  cherubim,  it 
seems  unnecessaiy  to  go  over  in  detail  the  various  and 
often  fanciful  theories  which  have  been  broached  in 
earlier  and  later  times  on  the  subject.  They  may  be 
seen  briefly  exhibited  in  the  Typology,  already  referred 
to,  vol.  i.  p.  242-248. 

CHESTNUT.  In  Ge.  xxx.  37,  we  are  told  that 
Jacob  made  speckled  rods  of  armon- twigs,  ?SD^y,  and 

from  £ze.  xxxi.  8,  we  find  that  this  armon  was  a  stately 
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tree  with  magnificent  branches,  and  each  context  favours 
the  supposition  that  it  grew  in  a  rich  soil  and  near 
water,  like  the  poplar  and  ^tUow.  In  commoD,  there- 
fore, with  tiie  great  majority  of  interpreters,  we  accept 
the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  and 
assume  that  the  Platanus  or  plane  is  intended. 

The  Plaianua  orimtalisy  or  plane  of  Palestine  and 
of  classical  antiquity,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
plane-tree,  commonly  so  called  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land.    This  last  is  a  maple,  Arer  pseudo- platanus,  and 
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like  the  rest  of  its  saocharine  family,  it  contains  a  sweet 
si^  in  the  libumum  or  under  bark,  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  is  often  tapped  by  school-boys  in  spring.  Even 
by  those  least  famOiar  with  plants,  the  false  plane  or 
sycamore  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  plane, 
oriental  and  occidental,  by  its  seeds.  In  the  former 
they  are  keys,  or  twin  carpels,  flattened  into  wing-like 
discs ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  globular  caskets  or  cat- 
kins— ^balls  more  or  less  rough,  which  hang  on  the 
branches  throughout  the  winter  In  graceful  strings  or 
tassels,  suggesting  the  name  of  button- wood,  by  which 
the  P.  occiderUcUis  is  usually  known  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  is  no  tree  with  which  a  Londoner  is  more 
familiar,  or  for  which  he  ought  to  be  more  grateful. 
We  know  not  whether  aught  of  its  vigour  in  the  midst 
of  smoke  and  dust  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  faculty  of 
shedding  its  bark,  and  so  coming  out  in  a  new  coat 
every  year ;  but  both  the  species  thrive  luxuriantly,  and 
with  their  leafy  canopy  afford  a  shelter  alike  impene- 
trable by  sun  and  shower. 

A  native  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  the  plane 
was  a  special  favourite  with  the  ancients.  The  groves 
of  Academus  were  groves  of  plane,  and  it  was  under 
avenues  of  plane  that  Aristotle  and  his  Peripatetics 
promenaded, 

"  Whilst  noariahuig  a  youth  sublime. 
With  the  f&iiy  fruits  of  knowledge,  and  the  long  result  of  time." 

Pliny  teUs  us  of  some  celebrated  planes — one  at  Veli- 
temum,  in  whose  hollow  trunk  the  emperor  Caligula 
entertained  fifteen  guests;  another  in  Lycia„  which 
in  the  same  way  accommodated  Lidnius  Mudanus, 
the  consul,  and  a  festive  party  of  seventeen  besides — 
"large  ipsa  toros  prssbente  fronde,  ab  omni  afflatu  secu- 
rum,  optantem  imbrium  per  folia  crepitus^  Isetiorem, 
quam  marmorum  nitore,  picturse  varietate,  laquearium 
auro,  cubuisse  in  eadem"  (Fiinii  Nat.  Hist  Ub.  xli.  6).  If 
not  the  same  tree,  it  was  in  the  same  ndghbourhood 
that  the  famous  plane-tree  grew  which  arrested  Xerxes 
on  his  march,  and  for  which  he  showed  such  craaty 
fondness — ^aocording  to  .^Hian,  decorating  it  with  scarfs, 
and  necklaces,  and  costly  jewels,  and  when  at  last  ob- 
liged to  tear  himself  away  from  it,  causing  a  golden 
medal  to  be  struck  as  a  commemoration  of  it. 

This  plane  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  and,  next  to  the 
cedar,  no  tree  could  supply  Ezekiel  with  a  worthier 
image  of  massive  strength  and  stately  grandeur. 

[J.  H.] 

CHIEF  OF  ASIA.    See  Asiabohje. 

CHILDBEN.  In  the  authorized  version  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  term  is  often  used  in  a  general  sense  for  off- 
spring or  descendants,  and  where  tons  would  be  the 
more  exact  synonym  for  the  original:  as  children  of 
Abraham,  children  of  Israel.  But  taking  the  word 
with  reference  to  children  strictly  so  called,  there  are 
certain  things  deserving  of  notice  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  such  among  the  covenant- people,  and  the  usages 
to  which  it  gave  rise:  (1.)  The  most  distingruishing 
peculiarity,  perhaps,  was  the  close  identification  of 
children  with  parents  in  their  covenant-standing.  The 
ordinance  of  circumcision,  which  formed  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  covenant,  and  might  be  called  its  personal 
badge,  was  administered  to  infants  of  dght  days  old, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  connecting  parent  and  child 
together  in  the  same  bond  of  obligai^on  and  promise 
toward  God.  And  it  was  impossible  that  this  could  be 
done  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  any  suitable  apprehen- 


sion of  the  meaning  involved  in  the  transaction,  with- 
out elevating  the  relation  of  the  child  in  respect  to 
its  parent,  rendering  it  in  a  manner  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
Among  such  a  people  children  would  naturally  be  re- 
garded as  God's  gifts,  in  a  more  peculiar  sense  than 
they  should  otherwise  have  been,  and  only  among  them 
could  the  saying  have  arisen—"  Lo,  children  are  God's 
heritage."  (2.)  In  consequence  of  this  covenant-rela- 
tionship, there  emerged  another  peculiarity — ^tbe  solemn 
mutual  responsibilities  laid  upon  each.  Parents  in  Israel 
were  taken  bound  to  have  their  children  reared  in  thdr 
own  faith,  and  fitted  for  occupying  in  due  time  the 
plaoe  of  true  members  of  the  covenant ;  and  hence  the 
many  injunctions  imposed  on  them  in  the  law  to  teach 
their  children  and  to  oonmiand  them  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  Ge.zviiLi9;  De.  vl.r;  zLi9;  hence  also 
the  kind  of  sacred  honour  which  parents  were  entitled 
to  expect,  and  children  were  bound  to  render,  while 
still  under  the  parental  roof.  This  reodved  its  highest 
sanction  in  the  fifth  commandment  of  the  law,  which 
accorded  to  parents  a  certain  measure  of  that  honour 
which  properly  bdongs  to  God,  and  suspended  on  its 
due  observance  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  children 
of  the  covenant  in  the  land  given  to  them  for  an  inherit- 
ance. It  proceeded  on  the  great  prind^de,  that  the 
relation  of  children  to  thdr  earthly  parents  was  to  be 
so  reoognixed  and  acted  on  as  to  form  a  suitable  prepa- 
ration for  the  higher  relationship  which  in  mature  years 
they  were  to  hold  toward  Grod,  and  that  where  the  one 
failed  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  the  other 
being  properly  maintained.  In  regard  to  spedfic  mea- 
sures, however,  we  have  no  information.  In  later  times, 
the  child  at  five  years  old  was  placed  more  directly 
under  the  diarge  of  the  father,  and  at  twelve  he  reached 
a  new  stage;  he  was  then  called  benrhatorah,  son  of  the 
law,  and  was  initiated  in  a  more  advanced  disdpline 
and  instruction.  (3.)  It  necessarily  followed  from 
this  connection  between  parent  and  child,  as  a  third 
note  of  distinction,  that  very  severe  measures  should 
be  taken  with  such  children  as  set  at  nought  the  honour 
and  restraints  of  parental  authority.  Not  only  was  the 
general  law  enacted,  that  evexy  one  should  fear  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  this  placed  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  call  to  keep  the  Sabbaths  of  the 
Lord  and  worship  only  him,  Le.  six.  s,  but  there  were 
such  more  specific  enactments  as  the  following : — "  He 
that  smiteth  his  father  or  his  mother  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death,"  and  even  he  that  cursed  them  was  to 
share  the  same  fate,  Ex.  xti.  16, 17 ;  "  cursed  be  he  that 
setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother,"  De.  xxriL  is; 
and  if  any  parent  should  openly  accuse  his  son  as  stub- 
bom  and  rebellious  before  the  ddeis  of  the  dty,  the 
people  were  to  stone  him  with  stones,  till  he  died, 
De.  zxi.  81.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  enactments 
like  these  would  vezy  rarely  be  carried  into  effect^  even 
when  cases  occurred  fully  warranting  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty ;  natural  affection  would  commonly  prevail 
over  the  demands  of  justice ;  but  the  very  insertion  of 
such  laws  in  the  statute-book  of  the  nation  was  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  spirit  that  should  pervade  the  relation- 
ship. (4.)  We  may  regard  it,  perhaps,  as  only  another 
natural  sequence  of  the  fundamental  character  of  this 
relation,  that  children  were  politically,  as  well  as  socially 
and  religiously,  bound  up  in  the  dosest  manner  with 
thdr  parents.  The  inheritance  of  the  parent  fell  by 
legal  right  to  his  oflbpring,  divided  among  his  sons  into 
equal  parts,  excepting  that  the  eldest  obtained  a  double 
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portiou  in  honour  of  his  birthright.  And  aa  the  poB- 
aeflsiona  of  the  Israelites  were  thus  subject  to  a  regular 
rule  of  Bucoession,  wills  were  not  known  amongst  them. 
The  connection  was  equally  close  on  the  other  side ;  for 
in  cues  of  extreme  poverty  the  child  might  be  sold  for 
the  debt  of  the  parent.  The  law,  indeed,  did  not  ex- 
pressly authorize  this ;  but  as  the  father  himself  might 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  bondman  for  payment 
of  hia  debt,  it  was  but  natural  to  infer  that  his  children 
also  were  to  be  held  liable  to  the  same  fate.  Practi- 
cally, there  can  be  no  doubt^  this  was  the  course  taken, 
sKi  iT.  1;  b.  L  i»  Ne.  t.  5 ;  but  in  the  case  of  children  as 
well  as  parents,  the  merciful  provision  came  into  play, 
that  the  bondage  could  only  last  till  the  year  of  release, 
Lei  ucT.39-42,  and  even  while  it  lasted,  was  to  be  alleviated 
with  proper  marks  of  brotheriy  kindness.  As  a  check 
also  agauist  the  worst,  and  as  a  regulating  principle  in 
ordinaiy  judicial  transactions,  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
children  should  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  parents, 
any  more  than  the  parents  for  the  children,  De.  xxir.  lo. 

Childben,  like  Sons,  is  often  used  figuratively 
of  persons  who  are  distinguished,  whether  for  good  or 
evi^  by  some  particular  quality  or  power;  they  are 
called  children  of  that  quality  or  power,  to  mark  more 
distinctly  its  predominance  in  them ;  they  appear,  in  a 
manner,  to  be  bom  of  it.  Thus  the  true  recipients  of 
the  gospel  are  called  "children  of  light,"  having  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  the  only  knowledge  that 
brings  salvation,  shining  into  their  hearts,  and  fashion- 
ing their  whole  character  and  lives,  Lo.  x?i  8 ;  also  **  chil- 
dxen  of  obedience,"  on  account  of  the  free  and  ready 
spirit  of  submission  to  the  divine  will  which  characterizes 
them,  1  Po.  i.  14 ;  and  the  more  immediate  disciples  of 
Christ,  those  who  haQed  him  as  the  Bridegroom  of  his 
church,  and  rejoiced  in  the  gladsome  light  and  liberty 
which  it  was  his  mission  to  bring  to  the  world,  are 
named  "  children  of  the  bride-chamber,"  Mat.  ix.  is.  On 
the  other  side,  we  have  such  expressions  as  "children 
of  hell,'*  *'sons  of  Belial,"  "children  of  this  worid," 
"  children  of  the  wicked  one,"  Mat.  xiii.  38 ;  xziiL  is-,  Ln 
xvL  8,  to  denote  the  moral  depravation  and  inevitable 
ruin  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  righte- 
ousness and  truth.  Sometimes  even  the  term  is  applied 
more  specifically  in  reference  to  a  particular  element  of 
life,  or  phase  of  character,  as  in  Mat.  xi.  19,  where 
persons  wisely  fulfilling  the  work  of  Grod  are  called 
**  children  of  wisdom;"  Ac.  iv.  96,  where  Barnabas,  "son  of 
ounsolation,"  is  given  as  a  surname  to  Joses ;  as  also 
Mar. ill  17,  where  John  and  James  are  styled  "sons  of 
thunder;"  and  many  things  of  a  similar  description. 
The  rationale  of  this  form  of  speech  has  been  excellently 
unfolded  by  Steiger  in  his  remarks  on  1  Pe.  i.  14 : — 
"In  the  oriental  way  of  contemplating  things,  the 
general  is  not  only  recognized  as  a  reality,  but  as  some- 
thing more  real  and  earlier  than  the  individual  that 
holds  of  it,  which  is  therefore  viewed  as  its  of&pring. 
Hence  so  many  expressions  that  appear  to  us  strange 
and  incongruous,  but  which  we  should  not  soften  and 
explain  away  in  translation.  Thus  a  fruitful  hill  is 
named  a  <o»  of  fruitfulnesa,  where  in  idea  we  find  our 
poetical  expression  'father  of  fruits.'  But  as  the 
latter  mode  of  considering  things,  which  is  customary 
with  us,  points  onwards  to  the  appearance  and  the  con- 
nequenoes,  so  the  other  goes  back  to  the  nature  and  the 
ground.  According  to  it,  regard  is  had  to  the  origin  of 
the  hill  as  touching  its  fruitfulness,  and  consequently 
the  general  fruitfulness  appears  quite  correctly  as  in 
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this  respect  its  offiiprlng.  It  proceeds  out  of  itself,  has 
become  concrete  in  ity  and  only  because  the  fruit-bear- 
ing power  has  thus  entered  into  it,  is  the  hill  itself 
fruit-bearing.  The  same  thing  also  is  indicated  in  our 
mode  of  expression ;  for  we  name  that,  which  natu- 
rally yields  fruit,  not  merely  friiit-bearing,  but  frmiful, 
which  expresses  the  vit  noHva,  the  inherent  power.  To 
such  a  principle  of  derivation  must  be  referred,  not 
only  all  similar  expressions— such  as  '  sons  of  might,' 
*  daughters  of  song'— but  also  others,  as  in  the  con- 
struction with  periods,  when  r^  {gon  or  child)  signifies 

the  product  of  the  particular  time — for  example,  a  child 
of  a  troublous  time;  all  those  expressions,  in  short, 
which  at  first  betoken  merely  a  resemblance  or  a  subor- 
dinate relation,  but  in  which  this  signification  is  always 

groxmded  upon  the  notion  in  question Children 

of  obedience^  of  faith,  therefore,  are  those  who  through 
faith  have  become  that  which  they  now  are,  through  its 
being  implanted  within  them;  who  have  been  bom 
again,  and  hence  possess  the  character  of  faith,  and  are 
always  ready  for  obedience.  It  was  consequently  a 
ri^t  feeling  which  led  the  older  translators  and  expo- 
sitors to  retain  the  word  child  {v\z.  in  i  Pe.  i.  14),  although 
they  sought,  without  deamess  of  view,  to  refer  it  im- 
mediately to  God,  or  put  on  it  the  interpretation  chil- 
dren of  Ood,  which  makes  the  obedience  as  such  to  be 
easily  known.  But  the  proper  way  of  rendering  the 
connection  is  this — children  of  faith  are  children  of 
grace,  which  is  equivalent  to  children  of  (rod ;  i.e.  God, 
through  the  faith  which  is  wrought  in  them  by  his 
grace,  makes  them  to  yield  obedience  to  himself,  or  to 
be  his  children."  And  so  indeed  of  all  such  expres- 
sions; the  particular  quality  or  power  is  viewed  as 
taking  possession  of  the  man,  so  as  to  give  birth  and 
being  to  him  in  the  state  and  aspect  under  considera- 
tion :  he  virtually  becomes  its  ofifepring. 

CHILDREN  OF  GOD,  and  CHILDREN  BY 
ADOPTION.    See  Adoption. 

CHIL'EAB  [probable  meaning,  like  his  father],  the 
name  of  David's  son  by  Abigail,  2  8a.  iii.  s,  but  who  is 
elsewhere  called  Daniel,  i  Ch.  ill.  i.  The  reason  of  this 
twofold  name  is  uncertain;  but  for  the  rabbinical 
notions  concerning  it,  and  some  speculations  of  his  own. 
Bee  Bochart,  Bierox.  \.  p.  663. 

CHXAfHAM  [languishinfjf  longimj],  son  of  Barzillai 
the  Gileadite,  who,  at  the  father's  request,  was  taken 
by  David  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  quelling  of  Absalom's 
rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  being  treated  with  royal 
favour  and  distinction,  s  So.  xix.  37,38.  History  has  pre- 
served no  further  notice  of  him. 

CHIN'NERETH,  CHINNEROTH,  CINNE- 
RETH — for  so  many  forms  does  the  word  assume — the 
name  of  an  ancient  town  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  from 
which  the  lake  itself  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name,  Joa  xlx.  35;  xi  2 ;  Do  HI.  17.  The  place  seems  after 
the  conquest  to  have  sunk  into  obscurity,  as  it  is  un- 
known in  the  history  of  the  covenant  people.  But,  as 
what  was  originally  called  the  Sea  of  Cliinnereth,  Nu. 
xxxiv.  11.  bore  ultimately  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
it  has  been  very  commonly  supposed,  that  the  modem 
Tiberias  rose  on  the  site  of  tiie  ancient  Chinnereth. 
{See  TiBERiAH.) 

UUi'OS,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  near  which 
St.  Paul  passed  on  his  way  frotn  Mitylene  to  Samos, 
Ac  XX.  16.  It  lay  very  nearly  in  a  straight  line  between 
Lesbos,  in  which  Mitylene  was,  and  Samos,  and  was 
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about  8  mileB  distant  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  It 
waa  about  80  miles  long  and  10  broad ;  fertile  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  silk,  and  fruit.  The  modem 
name  is  Scio,  or,  as  the  Greeks  spell  and  pronounce  it, 
Khio.  No  record  exists  of  its  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity in  apostolic  times ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
we  read  of  a  Bishop  of  Chios,  showing  that  the  gospel 
had  obtained  a  footing  on  its  shores.  During  the  struggle 
uf  the  war  for  independence,  it  became  ^e  scene  of  a 
terrible  tragedy — ^the  Turks  having  in  1822  fallen  on 
it,  and  conmiitted  a  dreadful  massacre  among  the  in- 
habitants. 

CmSliEU,  OR  CHISLEV,  the  ninth  month  of  the 
Jewish  year,  commencing  with  the  new  moon  in  De- 
cember or  the  latter  part  of  November.  The  term 
itself  is  understood  to  be  of  Persian  origin.  The  chief 
observance  connected  with  it  was  "the  feast  of  the 
dedication,"  as  it  was  called,  kept  in  commemoration 
of  the  purification  of  the  temple  after  it  had  been  im- 
piously profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  i  Mac.  iv.  5ii ; 
Jo.  X.  as.  The  feast  began  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month,  and  lasted  for  eight  days.  The  modem  Jews 
fast  on  the  sixth  day  of  it,  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Jeremiah's  roll  by  king  Jehoiakim :  and  the  seventh 
is  said  to  be  a  feast  of  joy  in  commemoration  of  king 
Herod's  death. 

OHITTIM,  OR  KITTIM,  the  Kittians,  descendants 
of  Japheth  by  Javan,  Oe.  x.  4,  and  generally  believed  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Cyprians.  In  Scripture  it  occurs 
only  as  a  plural,  with  reference  to  the  people,  rather 
than  the  place ;  but  the  singular  has  been  found  in  a 
bilinguar  inscription  discovered  at  Athens,  in  which  the 
name  of  a  Cyprian  buried  at  Athens  is  written  both  in 
Greek  and  in  Phoenician  letters :  he  is  designated  Nou- 
fn/jnoi  Ecrtci^,  Numeniusthe  Eitian,  a  native  of  Citium 
in  C3rprus.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Citium 
as  a  Phoenician  colony  (De  Flnibaa,  It.  ao) ;  and  Dr.  Pococke, 
when  there,  copied  as  many  as  thirty-three  inscriptions 
in  Phoenician  characters.  But  Uie  word  Chittim  was 
also  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  general  name  for  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  probably  because  in  their  earlier  history 
Cyprus  was  the  chief  island  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. Josephus  testifies  as  to  the  fact,  though  his 
mode  of  accounting  for  it  may  be  disputed  —  "Che- 
thimus  possessed  the  island  of  Chethima,  which  is  now 
called  Cyprus,  and  from  this  all  islands  and  the  most 
part  of  maritime  places  are  called  Chethim  by  the  He- 
brews (Ant.  f .  G,  i).  In  this  more  extended  sense  the  word 
is  used  m  Nu.  xxiv.  24 ;  Je.  ii.  10 ;  Eze.  xxvii.  6 ;  Da. 
xi.  80.  A  special  respect  is,  no  doubt,  had  to  the  islands 
in  the  iEgean,  and  towns  along  the  coast  of  Greece, 
because  these  were  the  insular  and  maritime  places,  be- 
yond which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  could 
scarcely  be  «ud  to  extend.  Bochart  has  Laboured  to 
support  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  which  has  identi- 
fied Chittim  with  the  Romans ;  but  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion now  is  what  has  just  been  stated— that  the  term 
primarily  denoted  Cyprus,  and  then  was  extended  so  as 
to  comprehend  the  islands  in  the  iEgean,  and  people 
generally  across  the  seas.  (See  GeeenliM*  Thesauras ;  Heng- 
•tonbeii^B  Balaam,  at  Nn.  xxf  t.  24 ;  Poooeke's  Dencrlptlon  of  the 
Raat,  vol.  11.  p.  213.) 

OHrUN,  a  word  of  disputed  import,  and  occurring 
only  once  in  Scripture.  The  prophet  Amos,  when 
ohaiging  the  Israelites  with  a  hereditary  proneness  to 
idolatry,  points  back  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  asks — "  Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices 


i  and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  yean,  O  house  of 
I  Israeli  But  [».e.  no,  not  unto  me  did  ye  present  sacri* 
I  fioes  and  offerings,  but]  ye  love  the  tabemads  of  your 
Moloch,  and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god, 
which  ye  made  to  yourselves"  ah.v.  26, 26.  The  8ep- 
tuagint  changed  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  thus — 
"  Ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of 
your  god  Bemphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to  worship 
them."  And  this  version  of  the  words  is  adopted  by 
Stephen  in  the  Acts,  and  brought  forward  as  a  proof 
that  the  people  in  the  wildemess  had  been  "  given  up 
to  worship  the  host  of  heaven."  It  has  been  long 
matter  of  controversy,  what  form  or  aspect  of  heathen- 
worship  might  be  meant  in  the  original  passage  by 
Chiim;  and  also  how  the  Septuagint  could  have  turned 
"Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,"  into  "the 
star  of  your  god  Rmnphan,  images."  The  words  of 
the  original  have  evidentiy  to  some  extent  been  trans- 
posed in  the  Septuagint;  but  in  regard  to  the  chief 
point,  the  opinion  most  generally  entertained  by  the 
learned  has  been,  that  the  Kiun  or  Kevan  of  Amos  was 
read  by  the  Greek  translator  Bevan  or  Raiphan,  which 
last  appears  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and  that  this  was 
underetood  to  be  aii  Egyptian  name  for  Saturn.  Hence 
also  the  Syrian  vereion,  at  a  later  period,  gave  Saturn 
as  the  proper  rendering,  with  speoal  reference  doubt- 
less  to  the  planet  Saturn,  which  was  worshipped  by 
some  eastern  nations  among  the  host  of  heaven  as  a 
kind  of  evil  genius.  The  authorities,  however,  upon 
which  this  view  chiefly  rested,  have  rather  falloi  into 
disrepute  of  late;  and  Gesenius,  who  had  previously 
espoused  and  vindicated  the  view,  in  his  last  and  most 
matured  opinions  abandoned  it.  He  came  to  the  con- 
viction, which  is  acquiesced  in  by  Hengstenberg  and 
many  others,  that  the  Chiun  of  the  prophet  is  no  deity 
at  all,  but  ought  to  be  translated  tUUue  or  magej  as, 
indeed,  it  vras  long  ago  rendered  by  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
imagifiem  idolorum  vesfrortem.  The  rendering  then  be- 
comes—  ''Ye  bore  the  tabemade  (strictiy,  booth)  of 
your  Moloch,  and  the  figure  (or  image)  of  your  idoL;, 
the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  for  yourselves." 
This  view  is  the  rather  to  be  acquiesced  in,  as  it  is 
against  all  probability  to  suppose  that  a  deity  so  litUe 
known  as  Chiun,  Raiphan,  or  Bemphan  (whichever 
form  may  be  preferred),  if  such  an  one  ever  reaDy 
existed  as  an  object  of  worship,  should  have  been  intro- 
dnced  in  so  familiar  and  inddental  a  manner  by  the 
prophet.  He  must,  we  naturally  think,  have  aUnded 
to'forms  of  worship  which  were  generally  known  to  have 
existed,  and  were  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all.  But  the 
use  made  of  the  passage  by  Stephen  is  perfectiy  justi- 
fiable; since  the  prophet  undoubtedly  identifies  the  woi^ 
ship  referred  to  with  an  idolatrous  regard  to  the  host  of 
heaven,  employing,  as  he  does,  the  expresnon  "the 
star  of  your  god,"  or  "your  star-god."  Indeed,  through- 
out the  world  of  ancient  heathendom,  idolatry  and  star- 
worship  always  stood  in  close  affinity  with  each  other. 
The  worship  of  the  Syrian  Baal  or  Moloch  was  quite 
commonly  identified  with  the  sun,  as  Ashtaroth  or  As- 
tarte  was  with  the  moon;  the  one  was  the  king  of 
heaven,  the  other  the  queen ;  and  «tar- worship  (makisg 
this  indude  the  heavenly  bodies  generally)  might  be 
regarded  as  in  andent  times  inseparable  from  faUc 
worship. 

Viewed  in  a  doctrinal  respect,  the  duef  peculiarity 
of  the  passage  in  Amos  arises  from  the  measure  of  guilt 
it  seems  to  charge  upon  Israel  in  the  wfldemess,  as  if 
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during  ihe  whole  period  of  sojourn  there  the  people  had 
contmued  in  the  open  practice  of  heathen  worship,  and 
had  canied  about  with  them  idolatrouB  tents  and  images ! 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  could  be  the  case, 
considering  both  the  searching  oversight  under  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  occasional  testimonies  that 
are  given  of  their  progressive  advancement  in  the  wil- 
derness toward  a  sound  spiritual  condition.  These  testi- 
monies, indeed,  never  pronounce  an  unqualified  approval 
of  their  state ;  nay,  they  leave  us  in  no  doubt,  that  to 
the  last  a  considerable  intermixture  survived  of  the 
stabbom  and  carnal  spirit  of  idolatry,  De.  x.  is ;  xziz.  a-4 1 
zxxi.  10^  Mq.;  Eze.  xx.  M7;  while  still,  as  a  whole,  the  people 
toward  the  close  of  the  wilderness-sojourn  are  repre- 
sented as  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  and  devotedness 
than  either  when  they  left  Egypt,  or  than  they  after- 
wards continued  for  any  lengtii  of  time  to  maintain, 
Jos.  xxiu.  xxiv. ;  Je.  il  2, 3,&o.  There  is  no  real  contrariety, 
however,  in  the  representations,  when  they  are  pro- 
perly balanoed  and  compared.  Relatively,  Israel  in 
the  wildemess  became  an  holy  people ;  the  effect  of  the 
discipline  and  judgments  through  which  they  passed 
was  to  make  Uiem  such — otherwise  God  could  never, 
at  the  dose  of  the  period,  have  conducted  them  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  from  which  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
when  they  were  in  a  worse  condition,  he  had  kept 
them  back.  But  the  purity  was  still  only  comparative, 
not  absolute,  as  was  but  too  clearly  evinced  by  the 
occasional  murmurings  of  the  people,  and  the  falling 
away  of  so  many  of  them,  near  the  termination  of  the 
wilderness-period,  to  the  worship  of  Baal-peor,  Nu.  xxv. 
It  is  to  this  continuous,  never  wholly  eradicated,  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  the  old  leaven  that  the  prophet 
Amos  points.  He  does  not  mean  to  say — as  seems 
often  to  be  imagined — that  this  was  the  preponderating 
element  in  their  condition,  or  that  in  consequence  of  it 
the  people  never  ceased  to  bear  about  witii  them  the 
instruments  and  to  engage  in  the  services  of  idolatry. 
The  meaning  rather  is,  that  their  natural  tendency  lay 
in  this  direction ;  and  that,  looking  to  the  strong  bent 
of  their  disposition,  or  their  general  characteristics  as  a 
people,  it  might  be  said  that  they  performed  tlieir  sacri- 
fices to  others  than  Jehovah,  and  turned  his  tabernacle 
into  a  sort  of  idol- tent.  In  a  word,  while  he  gave  them 
the  true  religion,  they  failed  even  in  the  earlier  and 
comparatively  purer  part  of  their  history  to  keep  it 
entire,  and  were  ever  intermingling  and  defiling  it  with 
the  corruptions  of  heathenism.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
real  purport  of  the  charge  of  the  prophet. 

CEJ/yE,  the  name  of  a  Christian  female  at  Corinth, 
from  the  members  of  whose  family  Paul  received  his 
information  respecting  the  unhappy  divisions  that  had 
sprung  up  there  after  he  returned  to  Asia,  i  Co.  i.  li. 
She  is  never  again  mentioned. 

GHOBA'ZIN,  a  town  in  Galilee,  on  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  evidently  not  far  from  Capernaum  and  Beth- 
saida,  along  with  which  it  is  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  and 
left  with  a  woe  upon  its  head,  on  account  of  its  n^lect 
of  gospel  privileges,  Uat.  xL  21.  It  is  rather  singular, 
that  while  it  is  thus  in  a  parting  word  of  Christ  raised 
to  a  bad  pre-eminence,  as  one  of  the  cities  "wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,  and  still  repented 
not,"  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  never  notice  any 
visit  of  our  Lord  to  the  place,  or  any  work  done  in  it 
—an  incidental  proof  how  much  is  left  unrecorded  of 
the  things  that  filled  up  our  Lord's  active  ministry. 
So  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  its  site. 


CHRIST  JESU&  It  is  of  no  practical  moment 
whether  we  couple  the  personality  of  our  Redeemer 
with  the  name  Christ,  or  with  that  of  Jesus.  Very 
commonly  the  latter  b  preferred,  as  being  historically 
and  properly  the  peraonal  designation.  But  if  respect 
be  had  to  the  whole  course  of  revelation  on  the  subject 
— if  the  divine  testimonies  before  the  incarnation  be 
taken  into  account,  as  well  as  those  posterior  to  it,  it 
may  seem  fully  as  natural  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
name  of  Christ  or  Messiah ;  for  before  the  volume  of 
Old  Testament  scripture  had  closed,  this  had  come  to 
receive  a  strictly  personal  application,  and  was  em- 
ployed much  as  a  proper  name.  On  this  account, 
theorefore,  and  because  it  is  the  name  from  which  has 
flowed  the  more  distinctive  epithets  both  of  the  people 
and  of  the  cause  of  Jesus,  we  adopt  it  as  presenting  the 
fittest  place  for  the  little  that  can  be  said  directly,  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  on  the  wonderful  and  glorious 
Being  to  whom  it  relates. 

The  name  Christ  in  Greek,  Meuiah  in  Hebrew, 
bearing,  as  it  does,  the  participial  or  adjective  sense  of 
anointed,  was  capable  of  being  applied,  and  actually 
was  applied,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  Scripture,  to  a 
variety  of  persons.  Because  the  high-priest  was  empha- 
tically the  anointed  one  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
tabernacle  worship,  he  is  ther^oro  called  "the  priest, 
the  Christ"  (Heb.  kanuuehuMch,  Gr.  6  lepci^s  6  xp*^^^ft 
Le.  It.  3).  After  the  institution  of  the  kingly  office,  and 
the  setting  apart  of  him  who  bore  it  by  an  act  of  con- 
secration with  oil,  he  became,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the 
Lord's  anointed,  or  the  Christ  of  the  Lord,  as  Saul  is 
once  and  again  designated  by  David,  i  Sa.  xli.8,fi,  Ac. 
Hannah,  however,  at  the  dose  of  her  song  of  praise, 
had  already  given  the  word  a  loftier  direction — not 
without  respect,  it  may  be,  to  the  more  immediate 
bearers  of  the  royal  dignity,  but  still  more  especially 
pointing  to  one  who  should  gather  into  his  person  the 
highest  powers  and  prerogatives  associated  with  the 
chosen  people,  and  give  them  a  world-wide  devdop- 
ment ;  for  she  speaks  of  the  Lord  **  exalting  the  horn 
of  his  Messiah"  (anointed),  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to 
"judge  the  ends  of  the  earth."  In  Ps.  ii.,  the  Lord's 
Christ  is  He  who  is  God's  Son  by  way  of  eminence, 
and  who  receives  the  heritage  of  earth  to  its  utmost 
bounds  as  his  sure  possession.  And,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  passages,  in  Daniel,  ch.  ix.,  we  find  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  expected  deliverer,  without  the  article 
or  any  accompanying  epithet^  precisdy  as  a  proper 
name :  "  Know,  therefore,  and  understand,  that  from 
the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  tmto  Messiah 
(Christ)  Prince;"  and  again,  "And  after  threescore 
and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  (Christ)  be  cut  off," 
rer.25,26. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  when  we  open  the 
New  Testament,  to  find,  in  the  very  first  announce- 
ment of  the  actual  birth  of  the  Saviour,  this  name  ap- 
plied to  Him  as  a  personal  designation :  "  Fear  not," 
said  the  angels  to  the  shepherds,  "  for  unto  you  is  bom 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ, 
Lord"  (8t  i<m^  Xpurrbt  icOpios,  hn. Mil).  But  before 
his  birth,  the  name,  in  its  Greek  form,  Jesus  (Hebrew 
Yeshtia)  had  been  divindy  appointed  for  his  more 
strictly  personal  designation.  "Thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus,"  said  the  angel  to  Joseph,  "for  he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins."  Unfortunately,  by 
the  translation,  the  ground  of  the  connection  is  lost 
between  the  name  and  the  reason  assigned  for  its  impo- 
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aition;  there  being  no  formal  resemblance  between 
Jtmna  and  he  thaU  save.  As  originally  spoken,  it  would 
be  otherwise ;  it  would  run  thus,  Yethua  hi  Yothiya 
— y»WV  O  y^tr* — Saviour,  for  he  shall  save.     And 

when  sinB  are  mentioned  as  the  specific  evil  from  which 
the  bearer  of  this  name  was  to  save  his  people,  it  was 
intimated  from  the  outset  that  he  was  to  appear  pre- 
eminently as  a  spiritual  Redeemer — one  who  had  higher 
ends  in  view,  and  a  nobler  mission  to  accomplish,  than 
the  political  regeneration  of  his  country,  or  the  promo- 
tion of  the  merely  secular  interests  of  the  world.  If 
these  should  anyhow  come  within  the  scope  of  his  bene- 
volent working,  it  could  only  be  as  results  following  in 
the  train  of  his  more  direct  and  proper  undertaking. 

When  viewed  in  respect  to  their  ultimate  meaning, 
the  two  names  of  Jesus  and  Christ  diffar  only  by  point- 
ing to  diverse  aspects  of  his  high  calling:  the  one 
(Jesus)  gave  indication  of  the  natwrt  of  the  work  he 
had  to  do,  the  other  (Christ)  bespoke  his  eoneeeration 
and  special  endowment  for  the  service  it  required  at  his 
hands.  Each  implied  the  other :  He  could  not  have 
been  the  Jesus,  if  he  had  not  been  destined  to  receive 
the  unction  which  constituted  him  the  Christ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  He  have  been  constituted  the  Christ, 
unless  the  infinitely  great  and  important  work,  implied  in 
his  being  the  Jesus,  had  been  committed  to  his  charge. 
There  had  been  persons  who  preceded  him  in  the 
divine  administration  bearing  the  names,  and  to  some 
extent  also  possessing  the  reality  of  what  he  was  to  be 
and  do  among  men ;  but  it  was  only  as  the  faint  and 
imperfect  image,  the  mere  shadow  of  what  was  to  be 
found  in  him.  Consequently,  those  of  them  who  might 
be  said  to  be  Christed  or  anointed,  the  priests,  the 
kings,  and  oocasionany  also  the  prophets  of  the  olden 
time,  had  no  such  consecration  as  he  had ;  they  had  the 
external  anointing,  a^d  in  part  also  the  Spirit*  s  grace 
which  it  symbolized  (for  God  never  mocks  his  true  ser- 
vants with  a  mere  shell  that  has  no  kernel) ;  but  it  was 
a  grace  that  could  be  measured ;  and  the  very  stress 
laid  upon  the  outward  rite  bespoke  the  comparative 
deficiency  of  the  internal  gift.  in.  Him,  however,  who 
came  as  the  great  antitype  of  all  those  provisional  in- 
struments of  grace  and  salvation,  the  out¥7ard  alto- 
gether disappears,  because  the  inward  in  its  perfection 
has  come.  His  anointing  consistB  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit,  formally  bestowed  at  his  baptism,  bestowed 
not  by  measure ;  and  having,  in  the  plenitude  of  this 
grace,  finished  the  work  given  him  to  do  for  his  people, 
he  obtains  the  same  in  measure  also  for  them ;  so  that 
they  become  Christed  in  him,  8C«.  1.21,  and  receive  out 
of  his  fulness  grace  for  grace.  As  it  was  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  One  that  made  him  the  Christ,  so  it  is 
their  receiving  from  him  the  same  unction,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  capacity  and  their  need,  which  gives  them 
a  participation  in  his  work,  and  a  standing  in  his  king- 
dom, iJn.iL SO;  Ro. TiiL9.  (Compare  what  is  said  under 
Anointing.) 

In  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  person  and 
work  of  our  Lord,  the  question  which  had  to  find  a 
practical  solution  bore  respect  to  the  significance  of 
both  names ;  for  it  was  in  reality  all  one  to  ask,  whether 
he  was  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus?  or  whether 
he  ought  to  be  recognized  as  the  Christ  ?  But  it  was 
otherwise,  as  matters  actually  evolved  themselves.  The 
deep  import  of  the  name  Jesus  was  concealed  from 
the  men  of  his  generation,  on  account  of  its  being  borne 


from  childhood  as  a  personal  designation ;  in  their  yievf 
it  merely  served  to  distinguish  him  as  an  individual 
from  other  individuals  around  him.  But  from  the  time 
that  he  began  to  manifest  himself  to  Israel,  the  ques- 
tion which  naturally  arose  in  men's  minds  was,  whether 
this  Jesus  was  the  Christ  f  Was  he  indeed  the  person 
predetermined  in  the  ooimsels  of  Heaven  to  hold  the 
ofiice,  and  fulfil  the  destiny,  of  the  Lord*s  Anointed  ? 
Hence,  throughout  the  gospels,  whenever  the  disooune 
turns  upon  the  claims  of  Jesus,  it  has  respect  in  some 
form  to  his  being  or  not  bdng  the  Christ  (the  artide 
being  always  prefixed,  at  least  in  the  original) ;  and  the 
substance,  first  of  apostolic  belief,  and  then  ol  apostolic 
preaching,  was  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  indeed  the 

Christ,  Mat  XTl.  16;  Jn.  tI.  69;  Ac  U.  96;  Ix.  22;  x.  38;  zrlL  3.  But 

when  we  reach  a  more  advanced  stage  of  gospel  histoiy, 
when  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  fully  established  in 
the  convictions  of  believers,  and  Christian  communi- 
ties were  eveiywhere  founded  on  the  conviction  as 
a  fully  authenticated  fact,  the  term  Christ  also  passed 
into  a  personal  designation;  and  instead  of  "Jesus 
the  Christ,"  the  common  form  of  expression  came  to 
be  ''Jesus  Christ,"  or  "Christ  Jesus,"  as  we  find  it 
indiffBrently  used  in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Another  question,  however — ^though  one  that  mig^t 
be  said  to  be  involved  in  the  implication  of  these  names 
— called  for  an  intelligent  decision  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  personal  mioia- 
tty  of  our  Lord,  and  one  which  for  a  time  staggered 
some  who  were  ready  to  give  a  believing  response  to 
the  other :  namely.  Who  or  what  was  this  Christ  as  to 
the  constitution  of  his  person  I  There  would  have  been 
no  difiiculty  in  answering  such  a  question,  if  men  had 
understood  what  was  implied  in  the  anointing  which 
constituted  him  the  Christ.  If  they  had  known  that  this 
consisted  in  his  receiving  the  Spirit  without  measure,  so 
as  to  be  empowered  for  the  execution  of  all  divine  ope- 
rations, they  would  have  perceived  that  He  must  him- 
self be  possessed  of  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  God- 
head ;  for,  otherwise,  he  could  not  have  been  the  reci- 
pient and  bearer  of  such  a  gift.  He  who  can  hold  all 
the  Spirit's  fulness,  must  already  be  a  partaker  of  the 
Spirit's  infinitude.  Nor  was  less  involved  in  his  being 
the  Jesus,  the  world's  Saviour  from  sin,  though  the 
conclusion  in  this  respect  was  not  one  that  might 
be  so  directly  reached.  For  whether  sin  were  viewed 
as  a  debt  to  the  justice  of  God,  or  a  moral  plague  in- 
fecting the  very  heart  and  soul  of  humanity,  who  coold 
prevail  to  remove  it?  What  must  he  be^  who  should 
be  found  competent  to  pay  such  a  debt,  or  to  apply  an 
efficient  remedy  to  that  all-pervading  disease?  In 
neither  of  its  aspects  was  this  a  woric  for  man  to  ac- 
complish— not  even  though  he  should  himself  be  free 
from  any  actual  participation  in  the  evil.  It  is  the 
spoiling  ol  Grod's  workmanship  that  has  here  to  be 
grappled  with — ^the  moral  and  physical  ruin  of  a  world ; 
and  eveiy  effort  must  prove  insufficient  to  the  task,  which 
cannot  bring  to  its  aid  the  infinite  resources  of  God- 
head. No  one,  therefore,  could  rightly  ^^»prehend  the 
work  which  Jesus  had  to  do  as  the  Saviour,  without 
having  the  conviction  forced  on  him,  that  energies  alto- 
gether supernatural,  powers  essentially  and  properly 
divine,  must  needs  be  lodged  in  his  person ;  and  whe- 
ther contemplated  as  the  Jesus  or  the  Christ,  there 
must  be  about  him  all  that  ages  before  was  indicated 
by  the  prophet,  when  he  announoed  him  as  "  Immanuel, 
God  with  us,"  Is.  rti  14. 
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But  ev6n  the  better  part  of  our  Lord's  oountiymen, 
his  disciples  themselves,  were  slow  in  yielding  to  this 
conviction ;  and  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  doubt 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ,  they  shrunk 
from  the  thought  of  his  dther  possessing  a  divine  na- 
ture, or  having  to  perform  a  strictly  divine  worit.  The 
great  mass  of  his  countrymen  would  not  entertain  the 
thought  at  all.  Some  kind  of  reformation  from  the  evils 
of  sin  they  were  willing  enough  to  expect  at  his  hands ; 
but  not  such  a  work  as  should  provide  for  its  utter 
extirpation  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  in  its 
accomplishment  should  bring  into  play  the  infinite  per- 
fections of  Grodhead.  This  was  an  idea  of  Messiah's 
person  and  mission  which  had  never  entered  their  mind 
to  conceive ;  and  as  often  as  Jesus  tried  to  urge  it  on 
their  notice,  or  commend  it  to  their  beUef,  they  repelled 
the  attempt,  and  raised  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 
When  he  claimed  divine  powers  and  prerogatives  in 
connection  with  his  work,  as  having  to  deal  directly 
with  sin,  or  as  supematurally  manifesting  itself  in  the 
effects  it  produced.  Mat.  ix.  3-6;  La.  tU.  46,49;  and  when  once 
and  again  he  vindicated  for  himself  a  personal  relation- 
ship to  the  Father,  such  as  was  indispensable  to  his 
office,  but  such  as  no  created  being  might  dare  to  ap- 
propriate, Jn.T.  ir.iS;  TLse-ee;  X.  28-38;  the  result  was  uni- 
formly the  same — an  indignant  repudiation  of  the 
thought,  followed  sometimes  by  an  attempt  to  overbear 
I  i  I  him  with  violence.  Even  when  the  question  was  put 
to  the  Jewish  leaders  in  a  kind  of  hypothetical  form, 
raised  on  an  announcement  of  ancient  prophecy — when 
they  were  demanded,  how  David  could  call  Messiah 
1  I  Lord,  whom  yet  he  delighted  to  anticipate  as  his  son, 
I  they  were  entirely  gravelled — so  completely  did  the 

I  I  idea  of  a  properiy  divine  person  and  work  in  the  Mes- 
I '  siah  transcend  what  they  had  ever  ims^ined  as  possible, 
I  I  Mat.  xxii.  42-4(1  And  when,  by  the  overruling  providence 
I  I  •  of  God,  aQ  other  devices  failed  for  laying  an  accusation 
I  !  against  Jesus,  which  might  warrant  the  judicial  ex- 
'  tinction  of  his  earthly  career,  their  strong  repugnance 
to  any  daim  of  divinity  found  vent  to  itself  in  the 
solemn  condemnation  they  pronounced  upon  him  for 
confessing  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God ;  so  that  the 
formal  ground  of  his  crucifixion,  on  the  part  of  man, 
was  his  claiming  to  be  what  the  nature  of  his  office  and 
mission,  whether  as  announced  beforehand  by  Old  Tes- 
tament prophets,  or  as  more  distinctly  exhibited  by 
himself,  imperatively  required  that  he  should  be.  Mat 
xxTl.  ss. 

The  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  not  so  impregnably 
sealed  against  the  truth.  It  made  way  upon  their  con- 
victions, though  somewhat  slowly  and  fitfully.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  impression  of  it  at  one  time,  while 
they  had  lost  it,  or  had  ail  but  lost  it,  at  another.  Near 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and  after  an  unex- 
pected manifestation  of  supernatural  insight,  he  was 
greeted  by  Nathanael  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  Jn.  i.  4o.  Peter, 
too,  at  an  early  period,  and  after  witnessing  a  like  dis- 
play of  the  supernatural,  exclaimed  as  one  penetrated 
and  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  Deity, 
"  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord," 
Lu.  ▼.  8.  But  in  process  of  time  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples began  to  shake ;  their  confidence  in  the  divinity 
of  their  Master  gave  way ;  so  that  many,  it  is  said,  on 
hearii^  certain  strong  declarations  of  Jesus  respect- 
ing his  all-sufficiency  to  his  people,  went  back  and 
walked  no  more  with  him,  Jn.  tL  66;  and  at  a  later  period 
still,  Peter  received  his  special  blessing  for  simply  con- 


fessing what  apparently  had  been  held  long  before,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
Mat.  xTi.  16.  The  difficulty,  it  would  seem,  was  not  so 
much  in  getting  some  apprehension  or  belief  of  the 
truth  respecting  Christ*s  divine  character — manifesta- 
tions of  this  were  ever  and  anon  bursting  forth  which 
flashed  conviction  at  the  time  on  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples ;  but  then  these  were  succeeded  by  other  things, 
so  different  from  what  they  expected,  and  so  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  notion  of  omnipotence,  that  darkness 
and  doubt  again  took  possession  of  their  hearts. 
Hence,  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  getting  an  intelligent 
and  settled  belief  of  the  truth,  such  as  should  abide, 
like  an  anchor,  sure  and  steadfast ;  and  it  was  faith  ci 
this  stamp,  divinely  wrought  in  the  soul,  which  Peter 
was  the  first  to  attain,  but  which  they  all  came  by  de- 
grees to  possess,  not  excepting  the  inoiedulous  Thomas, 
who  at  last  exclaimed,  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God." 

The  whole  history,  indeed,  of  Christ^s  appearance 
and  work  on  earth  was  strange  and  mysterious  to  those 
about  him.  So  far  from  anticipating  eveiything  (as 
Grerman  theorists  have  dreamed),  and  out  of  their  anti- 
cipations weaving  a  history  that  was  never  acted,  they 
could  not  understand  it  when  they  saw  it  occurring  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Every  winding  in  the  course  was  a 
riddle  till  the  light  of  the  Spirit  shone  upon  it ;  even 
the  prophecies,  which  so  often  pointed  the  way  to  the 
events  in  progress,  were  not  thought  of,  at  least  not 
perceived  in  their  proper  bearing,  tUl  the  events  them- 
selves recalled  their  existence ;  and  most  commonly  the 
immediate  agents  in  their  accomplishment  were  those 
who  were  the  most  anxious  to  defeat  the  chums  of 
Jesus.  With  this  striking  originality  in  the  matter  of 
Christ^s  history,  the  form  it  assumes  in  the  evangelical 
narratives  perfectly  corresponds.  The  finger  of  Grod  may 
be  everywhere  traced  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
It  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  stories  that  is  there  nar- 
rated ;  and  yet  what  a  divine  simplicity  pervades  the 
narration !  as  if  it  were  but  a  series  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences, on  which  not  a  mark  of  admiration  need  be 
raised,  or  a  word  of  personal  feeling  expressed.  And 
amid  so  many  things  fitted  to  create  surprise,  and  stir 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul,  what  a  singular  re- 
serve in  withholding  what  might  have  been  fitted  to 
gratify  human  curiosity !  Over  how  many  parts  of  oar 
Lord's  life,  especially  of  its  early  stages,  is  the  veil  allowed 
to  hang,  where  a  merely  human  hand  would  so  readily 
have  uplifted  it!  And  in  regard  to  what  forms  the 
most  wonderful,  what,  spiritually  considered,  is  the 
most  important  section  of  the  entire  histoiy,  namely, 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  earthly  career,  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  infidels  could  not  refuse,  in  a  moment  of 
salutaiy  thought,  to  give  his  testimony  to  the  inimit- 
able character  of  the  narrative.  "  In  spite  of  all  we 
have  said,"  exclaimed  Diderot,  in  a  meeting  of  unbe- 
lievers at  the  Baron  d'Holbach*s,  ''and  no  doubt  with 
much  reason,  against  that  cursed  book,  I  will  defy  you, 
with  all  your  abilities,  to  compose  a  narrative  which 
shall  be  as  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  as  sublime,  as 
touching,  as  the  account  of  the  last  sufferings  and  death 
of  Jesus  Christ — ^which  shall  produce  the  same  effect, 
make  so  deep  an  impression,  one  so  generally  felt,  and 
the  influence  of  which  shall  be  as  fresh  as  ever  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries.'*  (Reported  by  Heu,  nxid 
quoted  by  Stler,  at  La.  xxlll.  84;  Reden  Joflii,Ti.p.  496.) 

It  is  constantly  assumed  in  the  gospels  and  epistles 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  office  of  Jesus  as  the 
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Christ  had  a  threefold  aspect,  and  oomprised  kinda  of 
adminiBtratioii,  which  in  earlier  times  were  usually  dis- 
charged by  distinct  persons — prophets,   priests,   and 
kings.    OccasionaUy  these  were  to  some  extent  com- 
bined even  in  Old  Testament  tunes ;  as  in  the  case  of 
David,  who  was  at  once  a  king  and  a  prophet,  and  in 
the  cases  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  were  alike  pro- 
phets and  priests.     Viewed  as  offices,  however,   the 
three  orders  were  separate,  and  the  consecration  which 
qualified  for  one,   neither  involved  a  call  nor  con- 
ferred a  title  to  the  others.    But  in  Christ  they  all 
met ;  his  anointing  of  the  Spirit  qualified  alike  for  each ; 
and,  indeed,  from  the  moment  of  his  entering  on  the 
work  given  him  to  do,  the  discharge  of  every  one  of 
them  began  simultaneously  to  proceed.    In  all  he  did, 
there  was  at  once  a  prophetical,  a  priestly,  and  a  kingly 
element— although  what  was  done  might  formally  be- 
long to  one  office  rather  than  to  another.     For  ex- 
ample, his  miraculous  healing  of  diseases  may  natu- 
rally be  assigned  to  his  kingly  office,  as  being,  in  its 
most  obvious  character,  a  manifestation  of  that  royal 
authority  and  divine  power,  by  which  he  can  subdue 
all  things  to  himself  for  the  good  of  his  people :  but  the 
prophetical  element  was  also  there ;  for  aU  the  acts  of 
that  description  which  proceeded  from  his  hand  were 
indicative  of  his  nussion  and  work,  in  their  higher  and 
more  properly  redemptive  character:  and  a  priestly 
element  besides,  since  they  showed  him  actually  chain- 
ing himself  with  the  evils  of  humanity,  and  vicariously 
bearing  the  heavy  burden.  Mat.  Tilt.  17.    In  like  manner, 
the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  from  the  more  inmoe- 
diate  and  ostensible  ends  that  had  to  be  accomplished 
by  it,  is  most  appropriately  associated  with  his  priestly 
office,  seeing  it  was  thereby  he  made  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  world ;  but  in  that  death,  too,  there  was 
kingly  might,  spoiling  principalities  and  powers,  and 
the  rulers  of  darkness ;  and  prophetical  teaching  in  its 
highest  exercise,  for  nothing,  not  even  in  the  history 
of  Christ*s  undertaking,  is  comparable  to  his  death,  for 
the  light  it  sheds  over  the  purposes  of  Grod,  and  the 
insight  it  affords  into  his  character  as  connected  with 
the  work  of  man^s  salvation.     When  Christ*s  agency, 
therefore,  is  distributed  into  the  threefold  office  of  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king,  the  division,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  made,  not  so  properly  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing a  line  of  separation  between  the  dififeient  parts  of 
his  work,  as  for  assisting  our  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  the  more  prominent  character  and  the  manifold  bear- 
ing of  each ;  and  in  apportioning  any  particular  act  to 
one  office,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  its 
subordinate  relation  to  another.     It  was,  doubtless,  to 
prevent  any  auch  impression  from  arising  in  the  mind, 
that  no  formal  distribution  of  Christ^s  work  is  made  in 
Scripture. 

We  are  not  the  less  phunly,  however,  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  was  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of 
his  church;  and  in  each  respect  rose  incomparably 
above  all  who  at  any  previous  period  were  called  to 
discharge  the  functions  implied  in  these  titles.  As 
Pkophbt,  his  appearance  in  the  world  constitutes  a  new 
era,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  said  by  the  apostle  John, 
"  the  daricness  is  now  past,  and  the  dear  light  shineth." 
Not  that  Christ  taught,  or  professed  to  teach,  anything 
absolutely  new;  preceding  teachers  of  the  church  had 
been  his  own  messengers,  endowed  with  a  portion  of  his 
own  Spirit ;  and  he  could  not  appear  in  a  relaUon  of  ab- 
solute independence  toward  them,  far  less  assume  a  posi- 


tion of  antBgonisniy  as  if  coming  to  destroy  what  they  had 
established.  Ilie  germ  already  existed,  in  the  divine  in- 
stitutions and  prophetical  teachings  of  the  old  covenant, 
of  all  that  was  to  develope  itself  in  him;  but  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  germ,  there  was  such  a  reach  of  dis- 
cernment, such  a  breadth  of  view,  such  a  loftiness  of 
aim,  such  a  many-sided  fulness  of  instruction,  and  all 
cast  into  forms  so  admirably  fitted  to  take  a  deep  and 
ksting  hold  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  as  has  left  even 
the  greatest  of  those  who  went  before  at  an  immeasur- 
able distance  from  HinoL  Now,  for  the  first  time,  was 
the  veil  properiy  uplifted  from  the  ujpper  sanctuary,  and 
the  Lord  of  glory  openly  disclosed  to  men's  view,  as 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  according  to  the  word  of  Cluist 
himself,  "  No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he 
hath  declared  him,"  JilUuIS.  In  the  strictly  moral 
sphere  also,  we  perceive  the  same  relative  superiority, 
the  same  realized  perfection;  for  Christy  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Taylor,  "  as  founder  of  a  system  of  mun- 
dane ethics,  revises  and  overrules  all  bygone  moralities, 
issuing  anew  whatever  is  of  unchangeable  obligation, 
and  consigning  to  non-observance  or  oblivion  whatever 
had  a  temporary  force  or  a  local  reason.  With  a 
touch — ^with  a  word — a  word  of  far-reaching  inferences, 
he  rules  the  ages  to  come ;  and  he  so  sends  morality 
forward — ^he  so  launches  it  into  the  boundless  futuri^ 
of  the  himian  system  on  earth,  as  that  it  shall  need  no 
re-dressing;  no  complementing,  no  retrenchment,  even 
in  the  most  distant  era"  (ReatonUon  of  B«Ue(;  p.  87o).  It 
was  the  more  remarkable  that  he  should  appear  a  pro- 
phet of  this  lofty  stamp,  when  we  reflect  how  many 
others  had  been  working  at  the  same  problem,  and 
failed  in  the  attempt — Jewish  theosophists  at  Alex- 
andria, who  combined  the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance 
with  Grod's  earlier  revelations  with  the  highest  culture 
of  heathendom;  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Jude%  who 
could  think  of  nothing  higher  or  better  for  the  future 
of  the  worid  than  the  diffusion  of  unmodified  Judaism ; 
and  Essenes,  the  ascetic  reformers  of  Judaism,  who  only 
succeeded  in  compounding  out  of  pharisaic  and  mystic 
elements,  a  system  which  was  repulsive  to  the  common 
sentiments  of  mankind,  and  died  in  the  deserts  that 
gave  it  birth.  How  should  one  who,  humanly  con- 
sidered, was  but  a  Jewish  peasant  in  an  obscure  Gali- 
lean village,  have  so  readily  done  what  all  besides  had 
failed  to  accomplish — should,  in  a  few  short  years,  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  imiversal  religion  and  a  perfect 
morality — were  it  not  that  the  human  in  Him  was  in- 
formed and  elevated  by  the  divine  1 

The  Pbiesthood  of  Jesus  was  of  a  kind  that  beqwke, 
if  possible,  a  still  higher  elevation  above  those  around 
him,  and  a  yet  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
Godhead,  llie  priestly  element  had  entered  largely 
into  the  religion  of  Judaism ;  its  sacrifices  and  oblations 
had  all  to  be  offered  by  a  mediating  priesthood ;  and  by 
them  alone,  as  having  immediate  access  to  God,  could 
the  more  peculiar  intercessions  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
be  made  with  acceptance.  But  could  it  witii  all  these 
prevail  to  satisfy  the  conscience  ?  Did  it  adequately 
meet  the  moral  wrong  occasioned  by  sin  in  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  provide  on  grounds  of  righteousness 
for  its  final  extirpation  I  So  the  men  of  our  Lord's 
generation  seemed  universally  to  think.  Not  a  thought 
apparently  had  ever  crossed  thdo-  imaginations  respect- 
ing the  merely  provisional  nature  of  the  ritual  institu- 
tions of  Moses ;  they  held  it  blasphemy  to  breathe  a 
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sentiment  in  that  direction.  Mat  xzriL  6i ;  Ac  vL  14.  Yet 
their  own  prophets  had  given  no  doubtful  indioationB 
of  something  higher  being  needed>-of  a  ooyenant  and 
a  priesthood,  founded  upon  better  promises^  and  destined 
to  secure  more  satisfactory  results.  David  had  looked 
forward  in  joyful  hope  to  his  great  Successor — Him 
who  was  to  be  at  once  his  son  and  Lord — ^being  a  priest 
upon  the  throne,  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek, 
Fs.  ex.  4.  And  ihe  later  prophets,  when  pointing  to  the 
time  of  his  appearing,  spoke  in  ominous  terms  of  suffer- 
ings that  were  to  precede,  as  well  as  of  a  glory  that  was 
to  follow ;  of  a  feaiful  struggle  with  sin,  in  which  his 
yeiy  soul  was  to  be  poured  out,  and  a  ransom  of  price- 
less value  paid,  whereby  the  guilt  of  iniquity  was  to  be 
for  ever  atoned,  sacxifioe  and  oblation  to  cease,  a  new 
and  higher  temple  consecrated,  Ia.liU.8,10;  Da.lx.a8^sr; 
ZeatLU;  ziiL  1.  It  was  the  mighty  burden  of  these 
prophetic  bodinga  which  Jesus  undertook  to  bear,  when 
he  assumed  the  high-priesthood  of  our  profession,  as 
well  as  of  that  implied  in  the  handwriting  of  ordinances 
going  before,  which  with  manifold  iteration  pressed  the 
claims  of  a  debt  that  was  never  paid  ;  and  with  perfect 
consciousness  of  all  that  it  called  him  to  do  and  to 
suffer,  he  said,  as  he  entered  on  the  work — "Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  has  thou  pre- 
pandd  me :  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it 
is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,"  He.  x.  6,  T.  So 
completely  in  this  did  Jesus  stand  alone,  that  the  work 
was  already  done  before  he  could  get  men  distinctly  to 
apprehend  the  necessity  of  its  accomplishment.  But 
then  at  length  the  light  broke  upon  their  minds ;  the 
conviction  forced  itself  upon  them,  that  here  also  the 
true  idea  was  realized  in  its  perfection ;  since  the  priest 
and  the  offering,  the  person  to  intercede  and  the 
ground  of  the  intercession  being  one  and  the  same,  and 
that  one  of  spotless  purity  and  infinite  worth,  there 
could  be  nothing  wanting  to  insure  fuU  and  perpetual 
acceptance  with  the  Father.  So,  "  by  one  offering  he 
has  for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified,"  and 
on  the  ground  of  that  aQ-suffident  offering,  "  he  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto  God  by 
him." 

The  Kingly  office  of  Christ  so  far  differed  from  the 
priestly,  that  it  formed  the  matter  of  universal  expec- 
tation— all  looked  for  him  as  the  King  of  Zion.  This 
had  been  so  prominently  announced  in  the  ancient  pro- 
phecies, and  was  also  associated  in  so  palpable  a  manner 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  appearance  in  the  world, 
that  a  certain  unanimity  could  scarcely  be  avoided. 
The  angel  who  gave  intimation  of  his  birth  to  Mary, 
declared  that  the  throne  of  his  father  David  should  be 
given  to  him ;  and  the  eastern  magi,  who  came  to  do 
honuige  to  him  at  his  birth,  inquired  after  him,  and 
when  they  found  where  he  was,  did  obeisance  to  him 
in  the  specific  character  of  King  of  the  Jews,  Lo.  L  32  -, 
Mat.  u.  2,aeq.  When  the  time  approached  for  his  manifest- 
ing himself  to  Israel,  the  era  was  heralded  by  his  fore- 
runner as  that  which  was  to  be  signalized  by  ihe  setting 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  he  therefore,  who 
was  at  hand  to  do  it,  could  himself  be  no  other  than 
the  proper  king.  The  same  truth  breaks  out  at  inter- 
vals throu^iout  the  whole  of  his  career,  and  formed  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  good  confession  which  he 
witnessed  before  Pilate  and  sealed  with  his  blood, 
Jn.  xtUI.  36^37.  There  was  no  question  then  whether  he 
was  to  be  a  king,  but  only  what  sort  of  king.  Here  it 
was  that  the  difference  between  Jesus  and  others  dis- 


covered itself,  and  that  his  incomparably  deeper  insight 
into  the  mind  of  God  and  the  real  nature  of  things 
shone  fully  out.  The  kingdom  over  which  he  was  to 
preside  could  be  no  merely  terrene  dominion  or  worldly 
lordship,  such  as  they  in  their  superficial  earthUness 
imagined ;  it  must  etead  in  fitting  accordance  with  the 
other  parts  of  his  office,  and  be,  indeed,  the  natural 
outgoing  and  result  of  the  revelations  of  divine  truth 
which  he  brought  as  the  prophet,  and  the  priceless  re- 
demption from  the  evil  of  sin  which  he  executed  as  the 
high-priest  of  his  people,  lake  these,  therefore,  it  must 
be  predominantly  spiritual  in  its  character  and  agencies 
—a  kingdom,  as  he  himself  testified,  founded  in  the 
truthj  and  through  the  truth  operating  upon  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men.  Thus  only  could  he  make 
them  willing  subjects  of  the  King  of  heaven,  and  pro- 
vide for  himself  a  dominion,  such  as  it  became  him  the 
Lord  of  gloiy  to  wield,  and  as  he  could  render  it,  where- 
ever  it  previdled,  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  he  ever  had  any 
other  plan  in  view  respecting  his  kingdom,  as  has  some- 
times of  late  been  asserted,  is  devoid  of  all  proof.  In 
his  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  his  parables,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  life,  he  made  it  evident 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  carnal  views  of  his 
cotmtrymen,  and  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  one  root- 
ing itself  within,  and  developing  itself  in  all  that  is  holy 
and  good. 

It  thus  appean  that  the  offices  of  Christ  form  one 
complex  and  closely  related  whole — each,  when  rightly 
undentood,  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other ; 
and  though  they  were  from  the  first  contemplated  as 
essential  to  the  work  of  Christ,  and  as  such  had  formed 
the  theme  of  prophetic  intimation,  yet  in  the  idea  con- 
ceived of  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  idea  was 
actually  realized,  we  perceive  undoubted  evidence  of  a 
divine  elevation  and  a  true  originality.  The  appear- 
ance in  this  world  of  one  capable  of  forming  so  lofty  a 
oonception  of  his  office,  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
standing  and  destiny  for  fallen  man,  and  embodying 
the  oonception  in  the  actual  doing  and  suffering  of  Vhat 
it  required  at  his  hands,  was  an  event  of  surpassing 
interest  and  importance ;  it  was  Uke  the  bursting  forth 
of  a  fresh  spring-time  upon  the  world,  or,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  itself,  the  commencement  of  a  new 
creation.  To  come  forth  as  one  not  despairing  of  the 
thorough  reformation  of  the  world — notwithstanding 
the  foul  abominations  that  were  feeding  upon  its  vitals, 
and  the  many  fruitless  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
rectify  them — was  itself  matter  of  admiration.  But  it 
was  greatly  more  so  to  exhibit  in  his  own  spirit  and  beha- 
viour the  living  exemplar  of  what  a  world  so  renovated 
would  be — to  be  cognizant  of  all  sin,  and  yet  himself 
free  from  any  taint  of  its  impurities — ^in  thought  and 
deed  perfectly  conformed  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  and 
not  only  this  in  himself,  but  generously  braving  the 
mighty  task  of  undertaking  to  make  as  many  as  would 
submit  to  him  partakers  of  the  same  excellence,  heirs 
of  the  same  glorious  destiny.  This  was  emphatically 
a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  was  fitted  to  produce,  as 
it  actually  has  produced,  a  mighty  revolution  in  indivi- 
dual and  social  life,  such  as  may  well  serve  for  a  pledge 
and  earnest  of  what  still  remains  to  be  accompliBhe<]. 
It  was  of  necessity  that  he,  who  had  charged  himself 
with  the  woric,  should  be  without  spot  or  blemish. 
For,  as  has  been  justly  said,  ''the  real  nuinifestation  of 
divine  grace  can  exist  only  in  one  in  whom  the  one 
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spring  of  action  in  the  fulness  of  love  which  he  derives 
from  perfect  fellowship  with  God,  and  in  whom  this 
forms  the  principle  which  regulates  his  whole  life.  The 
power  of  a  new  life  in  God  can  proceed  only  from  that 
source  in  which  all  the  creative  power  of  this  life  lies. 
Now  this  is  the  idea  of  a  sinless  and  holy  personality. 
Were  there  not  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion 
such  a  being,  it  were  inconceivable  how  it  could  be 
eminently  the  religion  of  reconciliation  and  redemp- 
tion, or  how  the  deep-rooted  oonsdousness  of  being  re- 
conciled and  redeemed  should  have  come  to  form  the 
fundamental  belief  of  the  Chiistian  world.  With  such 
a  being  at  the  head  of  Christianity  this  is  at  once  ex- 
plained" (UUmann'B  SlnleaanesB  of  Jesua,  p.  122).  It  is  ex- 
plained, if — ^but  only  if — along  with  the  existence  of 
the  perfect  life  that  is  in  Jesus,  we  take  into  account 
the  provision  he  made  for  its  communication  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Like  the  com  of  wheat  that  must  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die  before  it  can  bring  forth  fruit, 
so  Jesus  had  not  only  to  be  in  himself  the  living  One, 
but  also  to  die  in  the  room  of  others,  that  he  might 
conmiunicate  to  them  of  the  life  that  is  in  himself ;  and 
so,  when  we  combine  with  the  properties  of  his  person 
and  the  faultless  excellencies  of  his  life,  the  perfection 
also  of  his  mediatorial  work,  there  is  eveiything  that 
is  required  to  render  him  the  stay  and  the  hope  of 
mankind. 

Dates  and  Periods  connected  with  the  History 
OF  Jbbus  Chbibt.— The  common  era  of  a.d.  was  fixed 
by  the  Abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  assumes  the  birth  of  Jesus  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  of  the  city  Rome  754.  A  more  careful  exa- 
mination, however,  of  the  historical  data  proves  this 
to  have  been  about  four  years  too  late.  (1.)  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  gospel  narrative  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  But  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Herod  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  750, 
and  shortly  after  a  noticeable  edipse  of  the  moon  that 
took  place  that  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  x? ii.  6, 4 ;  8,  i ;  9,  s) .  (2.) 
This*  date  is  confirmed  by  the  historical  circumstances 
given  by  Luke,  ch.  ui.  1,2,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist's 
entering  on  his  public  ministry,  presently  after  which 
Jesus  is  affirmed  to  have  been  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
ch.iu.S3.  The  most  specific  of  the  circumstances  noted 
is,  that  it  was  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  Augustus 
had  died  in  the  year  of  the  city  767;  if  15  were  added 
to  that,  we  should  have  782,  and  again  80  subtracted, 
for  the  approximate  period  of  Christ's  birth,  we  should 
have  the  year  of  the  city  752.  This  brings  the  matter 
two  years  farther  down  than  the  former  date ;  but  then 
it  is  known  that  Tiberius  was  associated  in  the  imperial 
government  with  Augustus  two  years  before  the  death 
of  the  latter ;  and  if  these  two  years  are  included,  as  is 
most  probable,  then  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius  would  be 
coincident  with  the  year  of  the  city  750.  (3.)  An 
argument  is  also  deducible  from  the  presidentship  of 
Cyrenius,  as  mentioned  in  Lu.  ii.  2 ;  for  according  to 
recent  investigations,  this  could  not  have  commenced 
earlier  than  about  four  years  before  the  common  era  of 
A.D.,  or  ksted  longer  than  two  years.  But  this  cannot 
be  exhibited  in  detail  here.  {See  under  Ctbenixjs.)  (4.) 
The  early  Christian  fathers,  Irensus,  TertuUian,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  of  later  date  Eusebius  and  Epi- 
phanius,  concur  in  placing  it  in  751  or  752.  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  investigated  the  matter  veiy 
carefuDy,  and  rested  chiefly  upon  the  fifteenth  of  Tibe- 


.  rius.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  quite 
'  exactly  the  time;  but  if  we  should  say  not  leas  than  three, 
and  not  more  than  four  years  before  the  common  era,  we 
must  be  on  either  side  within  the  mark.  Pretty  long 
discuBsionB  upon  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Fynes 
Clinton's  FoitiHomani;  Ideler,  Handb,  der  Chronologie, 
vol.  ii. ;  Greswell's  Harmony,  vol.  i. ;  Lardner^s  Credi- 
bility, vol.  i. 

The  season  of  the  year  when  Christ  was  bom  has 
also,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  been  wrongly  fixed. 
It  was  a  conaiderable  time  before  any  day  i^pears  to 
have  been  observed  as  an  anniversary ;  and  when  an 
observance  of  that  description  began,  churches  and  in- 
dividuals in  different  parts  of  the  world  differed  from 
each  other  regarding  the  proper  time.  Hie  Eastern 
church  for  a  time  coupled  together  the  birth  and  bi^ 
tism  of  Jesus,  and  celebrated  both  on  the  6th  of  Januaxy 
as  the  Epiphany.  Ultimately  the  Romish  tradition 
came  to  prevail  which  connected  it  with  the  25th  of 
December.  The  circumstance  that  shepherds  were 
!  found  by  night  tending  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem,  when  the  event  happened,  is  alone  decisive 
evidence  against  this  opinion ;  for  there  the  nights  are 
greatly  too  cold  at  that  season  of  the  year  to  admit  of 
such  a  practice.  The  custom  now  is,  aaod  doubtless  was 
also  then,  for  the  shepherds  to  begin  to  tent  it  with 
their  flocks  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and  to  cease 
doing  so  shortly  after  the  autumnal.  One  or  other  of 
these  periods  has  been  thought  the  most  probable  by 
independent  inquirers ;  and  the  greater  probability,  we 
think,  on  general  grounds,  is  in  favour  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  Such  is  the  opinion  also  of  Mr.  Greswell 
(Harmony,  voL  i.  p.  381,  teq.),  though  several  of  his  grounds 
appear  fanciful.  There  are  historical  probabilities,  how- 
ever, that  seem  to  point  in  that  direction ;  and  surely, 
if  the  event  was  ordered,  as  we  may  well  conceive  it 
might  be,  so  as  to  present  some  fitting  correspondence 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  no  period  of 
the  year  could  be  imagined  more  appropriate  for  the  birth 
of  Him  who  was  to  make  all  things  new,  than  the  fresh 
and  joyous  season  of  spring,  when  the  deadness  of  winter 
has  gone,  and  everything  is  ready  to  burst  forth  into  leaf 
and  blossom.  That  season  also  presented  a  historical, 
as  well  as  a  natural  correspondence ;  for  it  was  then 
that  the  birth-day  of  Israel  as  a  people  had  commenced, 
and  in  the  feast  of  the  passover  had  its  ever-reoniring 
commemoration.  It  was  worthy  of  divine  wisdom  to 
arrange  it,  that  the  event,  which  was  to  ocmstitute  the 
new  and  higher  life^ra,  should  take  place  about  the 
same  period ;  and  the  coincidence  might  even  serve  as 
one  of  the  incidental  circumstanoes  that  gave  indica- 
tion of  the  great  reality  being  come. 

That  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  took  place 
in  the  year  of  Rome  750,  and  most  probably  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  may  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  we  can  now  arrive  at.  But 
the  exact  year  of  his  death  is  still  matter  of  dispute, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  so.  This  arises  chiefly 
from  the  vague  manner  in  which  one  of  the  feasts  occur- 
ring during  his  ministry  is  indicated  by  St.  J<^m ;  that, 
namely,  noticed  at  ch.  vi.  1,  at  which  he  healed  the  poor 
paralytic  beside  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  If  this  feast 
was  Uie  passover,  as  is  believed  by  many  of  the  ablest 
commentators,  then  his  entire  ministry  must  have  ex- 
tended over  three  yeein — about  three  and  a  half — as  in 
that  case  there  would  be  three  passovers,  including  the 
last,  on  which  he  was  present  at  Jerusalem,  Jiuii.  13; 
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T.  1 ;  xiii.  1,  and  one  which  apparently  he  did  not  attend 
on  aooonnt  of  the  violence  ejdiibited  toward  him  by  the 
Jews  about  Jenualem,  Jn.  fi.  4 ;  tU.  i.  Not  a  few,  how- 
erer,  contend  for  the  feast  mentioned  in  Jn.  t.  1  being 
thaA,  not  of  the  paasover,  but  of  Purim,  which  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March— in  which  case  the  paeeover  referred  to  at  Jn.  vi. 
4,  may  have  been  that  of  the  April  following,  and  the 
whole  duration  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  may  not 
have  exceeded  three  and  a  half  years.  Wieseler  (Chron. 
Q^Mitt.  p.  S9S,  as.),  among  others,  strenuously  adopts  this 
view ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  crowds  the  events  of  one  of 
the  most  important  stages  of  Christ's  ministry  into 
what  one  caimot  but  feel  to  be  an  incredibly  short 
period.  He  would  throw  all  that  is  recorded  between 
Mat.  iv.  12  and  ch.  xv.,  into  the  transactions  of  one  or 
two  months,  placing  also  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  in 
March,  and  his  death  in  April  of  the  same  year.  This 
is  against  all  probability ;  and  the  grounds  of  the  cal- 
culation are  in  many  respects  extremely  fanciful.  It  is 
plain,  that  alter  tiie  first  passover  which  our  Lord 
attended  subsequent  to  his  baptism,  he  continued  for 
a  oonmderable  time  about  the  Jordan  and  in  Judea, 
Jn.  1U.2>;  It.  1-3;  and  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of 
what  remained  of  the  year,  have  himself  performed 
three  distinct  missionaiy  tours  through  Galilee,  Mat.  !▼. 
i3-S5 :  La.  Tiil.  1 ;  Hat.  ix.  35-38,  beside  sending  out  his  dis- 
ciples on  a  similar  tour.  Hat.  x.  i,  delivering  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  and  doing  many  of  his  mightiest  works 
— all  which  would  be  necessary  on  the  supposition  in 
question — ^is  so  extremely  unlikely,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  urgent  reasons  could  commend  it  to  our  belief. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  more  than  probabilities, 
where  the  data  are  so  comparatively  few  and  general ; 
but  they  seem  decidedly  greater  on  the  side  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  feast  in  Jn.  v.  1  was  a  passover ;  that 
there  were  consequently  three  pasaovers  in  our  Lonrs 
ministry,  beside  the  one  at  which  he  died,  or  in  all 
four ;  and  that  Ids  death  took  place  in  his  thirty- fourth 
year.  If  his  birth  occurred,  as  we  suppose,  in  u.c.  750, 
and  his  baptism  in  u.c.  780,  then  his  death  would  fall 
in  u.c.  784. 

As  all  the  more  important  incidents  and  transactions 
belonging  to  our  Lord's  earthly  career  will  be  found 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  persons  and  places  with 
which  they  are  respectively  associated,  it  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  outline  of 
his  life  on  earth.  {See,  for  example,  Joseph,  Mart, 
Ctreitius,  Herod,  Temptation  (the).  Resurrection, 
DiMOKiACAL  Possessions  and  Cures,  Transfigura- 
tion, &c.) 

CHBISrnANS  (XpurrtavoO,  the  now  prevailing  de- 
signation of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  first  applied  to 
them,  we  are  told,  in  Antioch,  Ac  xl.2o.  This  appella- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Antiochians,  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  the  light  and  sarcastic  humour  of  the  heathen 
population,  and  consequently  regarded  as,  in  its  origin, 
something  like  a  nickname.  But  there  is  no  valid 
ground  for  this ;  and  when  the  relation  between  Christ 
and  his  people,  in  respect  to  what  constituted  him 
emphatically  the  Christ,  is  duly  taken  into  account,  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  article,  one  might  be  inclined 
to  say,  that  if  the  name  did  not  actually  arise  within 
the  Christian  community,  it  ought  to  have  done  so. 
Indeed,  the  probability  is  on  the  side  of  its  having  actu- 
ally so  arisen.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  its 
ready  adoption  by  believers,  and  its  almost  universal 
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application.  St.  Peter  uses  it  as  the  fit  designation  of 
Cluist's  people — as  a  term  for  such  already  in  familiar 
use,  1  Pe.  It.  16;  and  certainly  not  in  any  slighting,  but  a 
most  deeply  serious  mood,  it  was  used  by  king  Agrippa^ 
when  he  exdaimed,  "  Almost  thou  peniuadest  me  to  be 
a  Christian ! "  Ae.  xxtI.  88 ;  but  when  a  contemptuous 
spirit  sought  vent  to  itself,  it  betook  to  such  epithets  as 
Nazarenes,  Ghilileans,  that  were  plainly  meant  to  cast 
upon  Master  and  disciple  a  common  reproach. 

CHRONICLES,  THE  BOOKS  OF.  This  great 
historical  woi^  stands  last  in  order  and  forms  but  one 
book  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  Its  arrangement  after  the 
books  of  Kings,  and  its  division  into  two  parts,  is  the 
work  of  the  LXX.  This  division  was  adopted  by  the 
early  printer  Bombeig,  in  his  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  is  now  followed  generally  in  the  printed 
text  and  in  all  the  versions. 

I.  Name  and  Contents. — The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
book  is  Dn3>n  na*!?  (dibrS  hayyamim),  words,  or  rather 

acts  of  the  days,  much  the  same  as  **  journals  "  or  **  an- 
nals." The  title  given  to  it  by  the  LXX  was  IIa/>aXci- 
ir6fuya,  "things  which  are  left,"  an  ambiguous,  and 
therefore  unsuitable  designation,  whether  it  be  taken, 
with  Movers  and  Havemick,  as  denoting  "  remains " 
of  other  historical  works,  or  with  De  Wette  and  others, 
as  '' things  omitted,"  undrastanding  it  of  the  writer's 
design,  which  is  not  properly  the  case,  to  supplement 
the  omissions  of  the  earlier  canonical  histories.  The 
usual,  and  very  impropriate  name  Chronicles,  *'  ehroni- 
eon  toHus  dirina  kisioria,^*  was  given  to  it  by  Jerome. 
According  to  its  contents  the  book  forms  three  great 
parts,  thus: — 

1 .  Genealogical  tables,  interspersed  with  geographical, 
historical,  and  other  remarks,  ich.  i.-ix.,  viz. — 

The  generations  of  Adam  to  Abraham,  ch.  i.  i-sa ;  of 
Abraham  and  Esau,  ch.  1.28-54;  of  Jacob  and  his  son 
Judah,  ch.  11.;  of  king  David,  ch.  lil.;  of  Judah  in  another 
line,  ch.  It.  1-83;  of  Simeon,  ch.iv.  24-43;  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  Manasse,  with  historical  and  topographical  notices, 
ch.  T.;  two  lists  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  ch.Ti.i-ao;  genea- 
logical registers  of  Heman  and  Asaph,  ch.Ti.3i-43;  of 
Merari,  ch.  ▼!.  44-50;  of  Aaron,  with  list  of  the  residences 
of  the  Levitical  families,  eh.Ti.60-8i;  list  of  the  pons  of 
Issachar,  ch.  vii.  1-5;  of  Benjamin  and  Naphtali,  ch.  tU.  s-iS; 
of  Manasse,  ch.Ti!.i4-iB;  of  Ephraim,  with  notices  of 
their  possessions,  ch.Ti{.  20-29;  of  Asher,  ch.  rll.  30-40 ;  a 
second  list  of  the  descendants  of  Benjamin,  with  the 
genealogy  of  Saul,  ch.  fiu.;  list  of  families  dwelling  at 
Jerusalem,  with  intimation  of  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged,  oh.  ix. 

2.  The  history  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
iCh.x.-2Ch.ix.,  the  narrative  beginning  with  the  disas- 
tn)us  engagement  with  the  Philistines,  whermn  Saul 
and  his  three  sons  perished.  The  remark  that  "  Saul 
died  for  his  transgression  which  he  committed  against 
the  Lord,"  iCh.  x.  is,  introduces  the  call  of  David  to  the 
throne,  tot.  i4. 

3.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah — excluding 
that  of  Israel — from  the  separation  under  Behoboam  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Chaldeans, 
2Ch.  x.-xxxvi..  with  a  notice,  in  the  last  two  verses,  of  the 
permission  granted  by  Cyrus  to  the  exiles  to  return 
home  and  rebuild  tiieir  temple. 

Besides  important  notices  of  an  historical  character 
not  found  in  the  other  books,  there  are  others  of  a 
doctrinal  and  devotional  nature.    There  is  one  psalm, 
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1  Ch.  zTl.  7-36,  the  first  which  David  assigned  for  public 
worship,  ver.7. 

II.  Relation  of  Chronicles  to  Ihe  earlier  Canonical 
Books. — From  the  analysis  of  contents  now  presented 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chronicles  traverse  nearly  the 
whole  field  of  Old  Testament  history,  and  must,  in  con- 
sequence, present  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  historical  and  prophetical,  more  espe- 
cially however  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings. 

1.  Sources  of  the  Chronicles:-  Whether  the  older 
canonical  Scriptures,  or  original  independent  docu- 
ments?— With  regard  to  the  genealogical  tables  in  the 
first  nine  chapters,  this  question  is  easily  settled ;  for 
although  the  genealogies  of  1  Ch.  i.-ii.  2  are  substantially 
the  same  as  in  Genesis,  greatly  abridged,  and  with  the 
omission  of  nearly  all  the  historical  notices,  these  matters 
being  already  so  well  known  as  to  render  repetition 
unneoessazy — a  strong,  because  indirect,  alignment  for 
the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings — ^yet  the  greater 
portion  ot  tiiose  which  follow  is  found  nowhere  else. 
Even  in  this  abridgment  of  the  older  genealogies  there 
is  manifested  much  independence.  In  proof  of  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  observe  some  of  the  appended  notices, 
e.g.  ich.1.61,  "Hadad  died  also,''  an  addition  to  Ge. 
xxxvi.  89,  it  being  inferred  by  Hengstenberg  (Genoin.  of 
the  Pentatetieh,  vol.  U.  p.  846),  and  others,  from  the  latter 
passage,  that  Hadad  was  still  living  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  After  1  Ch.  ii.  2  the  genealogical  lists  are  in- 
terspersed with  fuller  details,  and  the  work  attains  to 
more  completeness  and  independence.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  determine  how  far  the  present  books  of 
Samuel  and  of  Kings  were  made  use  of  by  the  writer 
of  the  Chronicles.  Titles  of  books  specially  referred  to 
as  authorities  by  the  writer : — 

(1.)  The  words  (or  acts,  jn  n3"!|,  dibre)  of  Samuel  of 
Nathan,  and  of  Gad,  i  Ch.  xxlx.  ». 

(2.)  The  words  (acts)  of  Nathan,  the  prophecy  of 
Abijah,  the  visions  of  Iddo.  2Ch.  ix.89. 

(3.)  The  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
variously  referred  to  as  (a),.  The  book  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  2  Ch.  xxt.  ao;  xxvi.  2S;  zzziL  32 ;  (5),  The 
book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  8Ch.xxTii.7; 
zxxv.  27;  xxxvi.  8 ;  (c),  The  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel — ^the  Hebrew  title  slightly  different  from  (a), 
2Ch.xvl.ll. 

(4.)  The  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  2  Ch.  xz.  34; 
xxxlU.  18. 

(5.)  The  midrash  (story,  E.  V.),  of  the  book  of  the 

Kings,  2Ch.zxlT.27. 

(6.)  The  book  (acts)  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  and  of 
the  seer  Iddo,  8  Ch.  xli.  is. 

(7.)  The  midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo,  2Ch.  xUL28. 

(8.)  The  words  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  2  Ch.  xx.  34. 

(9.)  The  acts  of  Uzziah,  written  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amos,  2Ch.  xxxii.32. 

(10.)  The  words  of  Hosai  (the  seers,  E.  V.,  after  the 
LXX.),  2Ch.xxxiii.lO. 

(11.)  The  chronicles  of  king  David,  i  Ch.xxYU.24. 

(12.)  The  Lamentations  [of  Jeremiah,  but  different 
from  the  canonical  book],  2Ch.  xxxt.  25. 

(13.)  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos,  8  Ch.  xxxii.  SS; 
probably  the  canonical  book  of  that  prophet. 

In  addition  to  this  ample  list  of  authorities,  reference 
is  made  to  genealogical  registers,  ich,  t.  7,17;  tII.  7,9;  Ix.  i; 
public  archives,  though  in  some  cases  no  doubt  private 
documents,  called  in  Ne.  vii.  5  }or\*n  nfcO  (^epher  hay- 


yachcts),  "  book  of  the  genealogies."  It  is  well  known 
how  careful  the  Jews  were  as  to  this  matter ;  and  there 
is  evidence,  Bsr.  ii.  S2,  of  the  inconveniences  it  oocaaioned 
them  when  they  could  not  satisfactorily  estabUsh  their 
descent.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  the  purpose  which,  in 
divine  providence,  this  was  intended  to  subaerve. 

If  any  value  is  to  be  attached  to  this  histoiy,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  those  documents  must  have  been 
in  existence  at  the  time,  and  that  they  were  oonsulted 
by  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles.  By  no  ingenuity  can 
it  be  shown  that  these  writingB,  or  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  were  the  present  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings, 
as  De  Wette,  Movers,  and  others  maintain;  for  not 
only  are  the  titles  too  numerous  and  varied  for  that 
supposition,  but  they  are  referred  to  for  further  infor- 
mation, on  matters  entirely  omitted  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  or  if  mentioned,  yet  with  greater 
brevity  than  in  the  Chronicles.  If  fiurther  proof  were 
wanting  of  the  independence  of  the  other  historical 
books  which  marks  the  Chronidee,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  diversities  by  which  they  are  severally  distin- 
guished, amounting,  as  sometimes  alleged,  to  contra- 
dictions, and  certainly  to  diveigences  only  explicable 
by  difference  of  sources,  and  a  selection  of  materials 
consonant  with  the  design  of  the  respective  writers. 

2.  ReUUion  of  Contents. — Still,  however,  the  relation 
of  the  Chronicles  to  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  is 
very  great.  In  the  history  of  David,  of  Solomon,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah,  there  are  upwards  of  forty  sections 
in  common,  only  oocasionaUy  distinguished  by  a  difiesrent 
airangement.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  par- 
ticulars, more  especially  in  the  lives  of  David  and 
Solomon,  recorded  in  these  books,  are  entirely  passed 
over  in  the  Chronicles,  and  in  their  stead  are  given 
notices  of  the  state  of  religion  and  of  public  wonhip. 

(1.)  The  principal  omissions  in  the  Chronicles,  are: 
The  family  scene  between  Michal  and  David,  2  8«.  tI.  90-23; 
David*s  kindness  to  Mephibosheth,  2  Sa.  ix.;  his  adultery 
with  Bathsheba,  2Sa.xi.2-xli.25;  his  son  Amnon^s  deSle- 
ment  of  Tamar,  and  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  88a.  xir- 
xix.;  the  revolt  of  Sheba,  2Sa.xx.;  the  delivering  up  of 
Saul's  sons  to  the  Gibeonites,  ssa.  xxi.  1-14;  war  with  the 
Philistines,  2  8a.  zzL  15-17;  David's  psalm  of  thanksgiving, 
and  last  words,  2Sa.xxU.-zxiii.7;  Adonijah's  attempted 
usurpation,  and  the  anointing  of  Solomon,  i  KL  i.;  David*s 
last  will,  iKi.  ii.  1-9;  Solomon's  throne  estabhahed  by  the 
punishment  of  his  opponents,  iKl.ii.  13-46;  his  marriage 
with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  iKi..iiLi;  his  wise  dedsion, 
iKi.  ill  16-88;  his  officers,  glory,  and  wisdom,  iKi.iT.;  his 
strange  wives,  and  idolatry,  iKi.xi.  i-40.  The  entire 
omission  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  (6ee 
on  this  and  th«  particolan  which  immediately  follow,  Keil,  Bin- 
leltong,  p.  480-488,  Frankfl  1853.) 

(2.)  Matter  peculiar  to  the  Chronicles. — List  of  the 
heroes  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag,  and  of  the  hosts  who 
came  to  Hebron  to  make  him  king,  ICh.xU.;  David's 
preparation  for  building  the  temple,  oh.  xxiL;  the  enu- 
meration and  order  of  the  Levites  and  priests^  ch.xxtit- 
xx?i.;  the  order  of  the  anny  and  its  captains,  eh.xxTU.: 
David's  directians  in  public  assembly  shortly  before  his 
death,  oh.zxTiil.zxix.;  Rehoboam's  fortifications,  his  re- 
ception of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  fled  from  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  his  wives  and  children,  2Ch  xi.6-94: 
Abijah's  war  with  Jeroboam,  oh.  xiii.  a-so;  notice  of  Abijah's 
wives  and  children,  oh.  xiii.  2i;  Asa's  works  in  fortifying 
his  kingdom,  and  his  victory  over  Zerah  the  Cushite, 
oh.xir.9-14;  a  prophecy  of  Asan'ah  wfaioh  induced  Asa 
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to  put  down  idolatiy,  oh.  xt.  i-i6;  address  of  the  prophet 
Hanani,  eh.  xri.  r-io;  Jehoshaphat's  endeaTouis  to  restore 
the  worship  of  Jehoyah,  his  power  and  riches,  eh.  xtII  2- 
sTtti.2;  his  instnictions  and  ordinanoes  as  to  judgment, 
eh.  six.;  hiB  victoiy  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites, 
eh.  xz.  i-so;  his  provision  for  his  sons,  and  their  death  by 
his  son  and  successor,  Jehoram,  ch.xxi.2-4;  Jehoram^s 
idolatry  and  punishment^  ch.xxLiMO;  death  of  the 
high- priest  Jehoiada,  and  the  apostasy  of  Joash,  ch.  xxIt. 
15-22;  Amaziah's  warlike  preparations,  ch.  xxr.  6-10;  his 
idolatry,  eh.  xxr.  14-16;  Uzziah^s  wars,  victories,  and  forces, 
di.  xxvifr-iS;  Jotham^s  war  with  the  Ammonites,  oh.  xxtIL 
4-« ;  Heseldah's  reformation  and  passover,  ch.  xxix.  3- 
XXXL21;  his  riches,  ch.xxxU.i7- 30;  ManasseVs  captivity, 
release,  and  reformation,  eh.  xxxlii.  u-ir. 

(3.)  MaJtttr  more  fully  related  in  Chronicles. — ^The 
list  of  David^s  heroes,  iCh.xU.  11-47.  of  which  the  names, 
fw.  42-47,  are  wanting  in  2  Sa.  xxiii.  8,  &c.;  the  removiJ 
of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Mount  Zion,  1  Ch.  xiii.; 
xT.2-24;  xii4-43,eomp.  with2Sa.Ti.;  the  candlesticks,  tables, 
and  courts  of  the  temple,  2Ch.  ir.  e-o,  comp.  with  1  Kl.  vii.  38, 30; 
description  of  the  brazen  scaffold  on  which  Solomon 
knelt,  2  Ch.  Ti.  12. 13,  comp.  with  1  Kl.  viu.  22 :  in  Solomon*s 
prayer,  the  passage  2  Ch.  vi.  41, 42,  from  Ps.  cxxxii.  7-9; 
mention  of  the  fire  from  heaven  consuming  the  burnt- 
offering,  2Ch.  vii.  1,  &o.;  enlargement  of  the  divine  promise, 
2Ch.TiLi2-i6^comp.  with  1  KLix.3;  Shishak's  invasion  of  Judea; 
the  address  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  2ch.xii.2-8,  oomp. 
with  1  KL  xiT.  23;  Amaziah's  victory  over  the  Edomites, 
2  Ch.  xxT.  11-18,  oompi  with  2  Kl.  xiv.  7 ;  Uzziah^s  leprosy ;  its 
cause,  2Ch.  xxrL  is- 21,  eomp.  with  2Ki.  xt.  5;  the  passover 
under  Josiah,  2  Ch.  xxxt.  2-19,  eomp.  with  2  Ki.  xxii.  21,  ke. 

8,  Detifjn  of  the  Chronicles. — An  examination  of 
these  particulars  of  omissions,  additions,  and  variations, 
as  compared  with  the  earlier  historical  books,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  writer 
of  the  Chronicles  used  the  old  memoirs  to  which  he 
refers,  and  the  special  object  of  his  histoTy.  The  par- 
ticulars in  which  he  varies  from  the  earlier  historical 
books  are  not  accidental,  but  are  strongly  indicative  of 
a  plan.  This  is  particularly  seen  in  the  additions  and 
reflections  introduced  into  his  narrative,  indicating 
strong  theocratic  views.  See,  for  instance,  how  he 
dwells  on  the  history  of  David,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah,  and  like-minded  kingR,  adding  many  im- 
portant particulars  to  the  not  unfrequently  abbreviated 
statements  in  the  parallel  books.  But  still  more  does 
this  appear  in  the  entire  omission  of  aught  that  respects 
the  kii^gdom  of  Israel,  save  only  the  intimation  in  the 
genealogical  tables  that  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh 
were  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians  because 
of  their  sins,  iCh.T.  26,2a 

It  is  a  very  sufierficial  criticism  which  regards  these 
additions  as  indicative  merely  of  a  Levitical  spirit,  and 
the  omission  again  of  some  particulars  in  the  life  of 
David,  and  other  kings  of  Judah,  as  simply  apologetic ; 
while  it  would  account  for  the  exclusion  of  all  reference 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  from  the  hatred  with 
which  they  were  regarded  by  their  brethren  of  Judah. 
It  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
additional  details,  the  specification  of  the  Levitical  and 
priestly  functions  according  to  their  original  arrange- 
ments, were  designed  to  adapt  the  history  to  the 
altered  drcumstances  of  the  times,  to  the  exigencies 
introduced  by  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  one  kingdom, 
and  the  seventy  years*  desolation  of  the  other;  and  that 
the  writer,  through  the  teaching  of  the  divine  Spirit,  had 


been  led  to  a  more  direct  application  of  the  promises 
made  to  David,  and  to  discern  in  these  alone  the  future 
restoration  and  stability  of  his  country.  This  indeed  is 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
restoration  period,  and  it  would  be  instructive  to  trace 
how  the  influence  of  the  captivity,  with  its  preceding 
and  concomitant  providences,  conduced  to  this  end. 
These  principles  operated  strongly  in  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicles.  Thus  1  Ch.  xvii.  11-14,  oomp.  with  2  Sa. 
vii.  12-16,  manifests  more  distinctly  the  Messianic 
character  of  the  promises  made  to  David,  the  views 
no  doubt  being  corrected  by  the  calamities  which  had 
overtaken  the  nation  and  the  royal  house.  The  natural 
seed  of  David  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  spiritual,  so  that 
there  is  no  longer  reference  to  a  forsaking  of  Jehovah^s 
law,  anticipated  in  the  message  of  Nathan,  as  given  in 
2  Sa.  vii.  14,  nor  intimation  of  the  ptmishment  by  which 
defection  should  inevitably  be  followed.  So  also  with 
David's  thankful  acknowledgment  to  God  for  this 
gracious  promise :  **  And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in 
thy  sight,  O  Lord  God ;  but  thou  hast  spoken  also  of 
thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come :  and  is 
this  the  manner  of  man  (onKn  m'*)]^)  torath  hd<idam, 
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the  law  of  the  man),  0  Lord  God?"  2Sa.Tii.10:  the  last 
clause  of  which  is  thus  given  in  1  Ch.  xvii.  17,  ''Thou 
hast  regarded  me  according  to  the  order  of  the  man  from 
above  (nhytDil  tnMn  n'ina>  ^'^^  hdadam  hatmneUilah), 
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0  Lord  God."  (SooPyoSmlth,  Script.  Teat.  i.  p.  171, 4th  od.) 
But  the  Messianic  aspirations  are  still  more  marked  in 
the  genealogical  tables,  where  it  may  be  seen  that  while 
no  place  is  given  to  some  of  the  tribes,  as  Dan  and 
Zebulun,  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the 
line  of  David,  is  traced  from  Adam  down  to  the  writer's 
own  time,  1  ch.  1.1-27;  iLi,3-i5;  ill.,  extending  to  a  point 
beyond  any  other  Old  Testament  record  of  a  strictly 
historical  nature,  and  so  forming  the  last  Old  Testa- 
ment link  of  that  genealogical  chain  which  is  resumed 
and  completed  in  the  New  Testament,  Mat  l.  In  par- 
ticular, the  important  note  in  these  seemingly  dry 
registers,  1  Ch.  ▼.  2,  "  Judah  prevailed  above  his  brethren, 
and  of  him  the  chief  ruler,"  i.e.  the  chief  ruler  or  prince 
was  destined  to  spring  (not  as  in  E.  V.  came)  from 
Judah,  in  evident  allusion  to  Ge.  xlixw  10,  on  which 
see  also  1  Ch.  xxviii.  4,  where  David  recognizes  the 
choice  of  Judah  as  "ruler." 

Other  peculiarities  distinguishing  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles, and  fitting  it  for  the  altered  circumstances  in  the 
time  of  its  composition,  are  the  substitution  of  modem 
and  more  common  expressions  for  such  as  had  become 
unusual  or  obsolete ;  compare  in  the  original  1  Ch.  x.  12 
with  1  Sa.  xxxi.  12;  1  Ch.  xv.  29  with  2  Sa.  vi.  16,  &c., 
particularly  the  substitution  for  the  old  names  of  places, 
those  which  were  in  use  in  the  writer's  own  day:  thus, 
G  ezer,  1  Ch.  xx.  4,  instead  of  Gob,  2  Sa.  xxL  is.  Abel  Maim, 
Abel  on  the  water  (Merom),  2Ch.  xri.  4,  instead  of  Abel- 
beth-maachah,  iKi.  XT.20.  So  also  the  omission  of  geo- 
graphical names  which  had  become  unknown,  or  had 
ceased  to  be  of  interest,  as  Helam,  2Sa.x.i6,i7,  omitted 
in  1  Ch.  xix.  17;  so  also  Zair,  2Kl.viU.2l,oomp.wlth2Ch. 
xxl.  9.     See  particularly  2  Sa.  xxiv    4-8,  comp.  with 

1  Ch.  xxi.  4.  There  is  also  the  endeavour  to  substitute 
more  definite  expressions  for  such  as  were  indefinite, 
and  so  possibly  ambiguous,  as  2  Ch.  xxxviii.  8,  oomp. 
with  2  Ki.  xvi.  3;   and  2  Ch.  xxiv.  24,  comp.  with 

2  Ki.  xxii.  16. 

III.  Credibility.— The  credibility  of  the  Chronicles 
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has  been  greatly  contested  by  rationalistic  writers,  but 
by  none  with  more  tenacity  than  De  Wette,  first  in 
his  Btitragt  zur  Einleitung,  Halle,  1806,  i.  p.  1-132, 
and  subsequently  in  the  successive  editions  of  his 
EinUUung,  where  he  has  brought  together  every  sort 
of  difficulty  and  alleged  contradiction,  many  of  which 
rest  only  on  assumptions,  which  would  not  be  toler- 
ated if  applied  to  any  other  than  a  biblical  writer. 
It  indeed  cannot  be  denied  that  many  difficulties  do 
exist  in  this  portion  of  Scripture,  and  not  a  few  apparent 
contradictions  between  its  statements  and  those  of  the 
other  historical  books,  particularly  as  regards  proper 
names  and  numbers,  but  which,  even  if  they  cannot  be 
satlBfactorily  explained,  scarcely  warrant  the  calling  in 
question  the  sincerity  or  the  credibility  of  the  writer. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  objected  that  1  Ch.  ii.  6  is  a 
false  combination  of  1  Ki.  v.  11  [iv.  31];  but  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names 
in  different  families  and  tribes,  and  at  different  periods; 
and  although  Havemick  unnecessarily  admits  that  some 
of  the  names  in  the  two  passages  are  identical,  it  would 
certainly  indicate  rare  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  the  Chronicles  to  bring  together  times  and 
persons  so  far  apart  from  one  another.  Ethan  the 
Esrathite,  of  the  family  of  Meraii,  i  Ch.  Ti.  so  [44,  E.V.], 
was  one  of  David's  masters  of  song,  i  Ch.  xt.  17.  and 
the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  Heman,  idso  an  Esrathite, 
and  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  was  a  leader  of  David's 
sacred  choir,  i  Ch.  xt.  i7,  and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  persons,  as  it  would  appear,  so  well  known  to  the 
writer  of  the  Chronicles,  should  so  inconsiderately  be 
reckoned  among  the  posterity  of  Judah,  and  assigned 
to  a  time  so  long  antecedent  to  that  of  David. 

There  are  however  real  difficulties,  particularly  in 
the  genealogical  tables,  and  also  in  various  numerical 
statements,  and  these,  it  may  be  supposed,  arise  in  a 
great  meaBure  from  corruption  of  the  text ;  for  it  is  in 
such  cases  that  there  is  the  greatest  facility  for  the  rise 
and  the  perpetuation  of  false  readings,  the  context 
affording  little  aid  for  their  detection,  or  rectification  if 
detected.  The  text  of  the  Chronicles  furnishes  many 
instances  of  such  oorruptions,  although  in  several  cases, 
where  it  differs  from  the  corresponding  passages  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  it  is  just  as  possible  that 
it  shovm  the  true  reading.  A  remarkable  case  is  1  Ch. 
vi.  18  [28],  "And  the  sons  of  Samuel;  the  first-bom 
Vashm  and  Abiah,*'  comp.  with  1  Sa.  viii.  2,  "Now 
the  name  of  his  first-born  was  Joel,  and  the  name  of  his 
second  Abiah."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  contradiction 
has  arisen.  The  name  Joel  had  fallen  out  of  1  Ch.  vi.  1 3, 
and  some  transcriber,  seeing  the  necessity  for  some  name 
after  "the  first-bom,"  transformed  ^ythT\  {v€k(uh€n,i)f 

"and  the  second,"  into  a  proper  name,  Yashni.  The 
mistake  is  as  old  as  the  LXX. :  b  wpw&roKot  Zavi  koI 
'  A/3cd.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  read  as  in  Samuel  (Joor. 
of  Sao.  Lit.  April,  1862,  p.  ifls).  In  2  Ch.  xiil.  2  the  mother 
of  Abijah  is  named  "Michaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel 
of  Gibeah,"  but  in  1  Ki.  xv.  2,  10,  13  "Maachah,  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom."  The  LXX.  and  Syriac  have 
Maachah  also  in  2  Ch.,  which  must  have  been  the 
correct  reading.  As  the  mother  of  Abijah  is  designated 
the  daughter  of  Absalom,  this  may  mean  no  more  than 
grand-daughter,  Uriel  being  the  husband  of  Absalom's 
daughter ;  but  as  Abijah's  wife,  and  the  mother  of  Asa, 
is  also  called  Maachah,  iKl.xT.i3i  8Ch.xT.i6,  it  may  be 


that  in  2  Ch.  xiii.  2  the  name  of  Asa*s  mother  is  written 
instead  of  that  of  Abijah^s. 

1.  Passages  where  the  readings  in  Chronides  are  ob- 
viously corrupt:  sometimes  the  work  itself  shovdng  the 
erroneousness  of  the  reading.  Thus,  s  Ch.  zziL  %  Ahaziah's 
age  when  he  began  to  reign  is  stated  at  42  years; 
2  Ki.  viii.  26  makes  it  22,  and  with  this  agree  all  the 
versions,  whereas  the  reading  of  Chronicles  is  confirmed 
only  by  the  Vulgate.  As  Jehoram,  the  father  of 
Ahaziah,  lived  only  40  years,  sCh.  xxi.  so,  it  is  impossible 
that  his  son  could  have  been  42  years  when  he  began 
to  reign.  Other  examples  are  1  Ch.  xviii.  4,  comp. 
with  2  Sa.  viii.  4 ;  2  Ch.  iii.  15;  iv.  5,  comp.  with  1  Ki. 
vii.  15,  26 ;  1  Ch.  xi.  11,  comp.  with  2  Sa.  xxiii.  8 ; 
1  Ch.  xxi.  12,  comp.  with  2  Sa.  xxiv.  13;  2  Ch.  ix.  25, 
comp.  with  1  Ki.  v.  6. 

2.  Passages  where  the  correct  reading  is  that  of  the 
Chronicles.     The  father  of  Amasa  is  designated  in 

1  Ch.  u.  17,  "  Jether,  the  IshmadiU ;"  in  2  Sa.  xviL  25, 
"  Ithra,  an  Israeliie,'*  Examples  of  nimieiioal  state- 
ments :  1  Ch.  xviii.  4,  comp.  with  2  Sa.  viii.  4 ;  1  Ch. 
xix.  18,  comp.  with  2  Sa.  x.  18 ;  1  Ch.  xxi.  12,  comp. 
with  2  Sa.  xxiv.  13 ;  2  Ch.  iii.  15,  and  1  Ki.  vii.  16, 
comp.  with  2  Ki.  xxv.  17;  the  height  of  the  "chapi- 
ters" on  the  brazen  pillars,  as  given  in  the  fint  two 
passages,  is  confirmed  by  Je.  Iii.  22. 

3.  Passages  where  the  correct  reading  is  doubtful : 

2  Ch.  ii.  2,  17  [18],  comp.  with  1  Ki.  v.  30  [16] ;  2  Ch. 
viii.  10,  comp.  with  1  Ki.  ix.  23 ;  2  Ch.  viii.  18,  comp. 
with  1  Ki.  ix.  28.  (On  the  nomeriaa  dlflcrepanciM,  see  Reinke^ 
Beiirage  cur  Erklarung  dee  alt  TesUmeutea.  vol.  i.  1  fte^  Abhaod.) 

4.  Passages  erroneously  regarded  as  contradictory : 
Between  2  Ch.  xxviii.  20  and  2  Ki.  xvi.  7-9,  there  is  no 
contradiction,  as  they  relate  to  different  stages  of  the 
war ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mercenary  l^lath- 
pileser  from  an  ally  became  an  opponent ;  a  fact  even 
intimated  in  2  Ki.  xvi.  18,  by  Ahaz's  removal  of  a  gal- 
lery which  might  afford  access  to  an  enemy»  "from 
the  presence  of  (or  for  fear  of,  ^^gci  nUppenS)  the  king  of 

Assyria."  In  1  Ch.  xi.  23,  "  An  Egyptian,  a  man  of  great 
stature,  five  cubits  high,  and  in  the  Egyptian's  hand 
was  a  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam;"  2  SR.xxiiL2i,  "An 
Egyptian,  a  goodly  man  Cltns  JthHt  ^  mare,  a  man  of 

appear€mce)f  and  the  Egyptian  had  a  spear  in  his  hand.*' 
The  explanation  of  Reinke  is  exceedingly  forced;  and  is 
in  fact  unnecessary,  for  there  is  no  contradiction;  the  one 
passage  being  more  specific,  but  still  in  accordance  with 
and  its  purport  implied  in  the  other:  the  l^yptian's 
noticeable  appearance  was  his  stature,  with  which  also 
his  spear  corresponded.  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  3-7  places  the 
reformation  under  Josiah  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age, 
while  2  Ki.  xxii.  3  assigns  to  it  the  eighteenth.  The- 
niuB  stoutly  opposes  the  statement  in  the  Chronides ; 
but  Bertheau  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  two  state- 
ments are  perfectly  reconcilable,  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  3-7  re- 
ferring only  to  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, while  the  other  passage  points  to  some  great  pro- 
gress in  it,  the  rooting  out  of  idolatry.  According  to 
the  one  statement^  the  work  of  reformation  was  begun 
in  the  twelfth,  according  to  the  other  it  waa  finished  in 
the  eighteenth  year.  This  is  required  by  2  Ch.  xxxv. 
19.    The  same  with  many  others. 

The  discrepancies,  even  were  there  no  satisfactory 
solution,  cannot  greatly  affect  the  character  of  tibn 
writer  of  the  dironides :  for  first,  the  probability  as 
regards  conx»ctness  will  be  found  on  the  part  of  the 
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later  writer,  who,  having  the  eailier  woriu  before  him, 
would  not  unneceaaarily,  in  matten  of  fact,  and  plain 
numerical  statements,  where  diffierences  and  contradic- 
tions were  so  easily  disoeinible,  vary  from  the  earlier 
accounts  favoured  by  the  authority  arising  from  age 
and  prior  acceptance.  There  can  be  no  question,  more- 
over, that  many  of  the  discrepancies  are  owing  to  the 
fault  of  copyists ;  while  in  some  they  are  the  result  of 
the  different  views  and  designs  of  the  respective  writers, 
or  the  brevity  of  their  statements. 

In  proof,  however,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronicles, 
the  following  particulars  are  worthy  of  consideration : 

First,  The  writer  is  exceedingly  definite  in  his  state- 
ments. Thus  the  time  when  it  occurred  to  David  to 
bmld  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is  indicated,  2  So.  tU.  i, 
'*  It  came  to  pass  when  the  king  sat  (a\t^  *a,  ki  ycuhab) 

-T        • 

in  his  house,'^  &c.,  but  more  definitely  stated  in  1  Ch. 
xvii.  1  (3itr»  n\em2»  ka&sher  ycuhah)  ^^ as  toon  (u  he  sat," 

&C.  (mm  HeDgrte&beis,ChisU>L  1.  p.  144.  BerUn,1854),  while  the 
omission  of  the  words,  "and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest 
round  about  from  all  his  enemies,/'  removes  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty  in  that  statement.  Of  his  accuracy, 
again,  in  the  genealogical  notices,  the  following  example 
may  suffice.  In  1  Ch.  ii.  16,  mention  is  made  of  two 
sisters  of  David,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  the  mother  of  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  who  are 
never  deaignated  after  their  father,  but  always  after 
thdr  more  illustrious  mother,  a  sa.  a  18;  zxi.  ir.&o.  Amasa 
is  referred  to  as  a  blood  relation  of  David,  8  Sa.  six.  14 ; 
according  to  2  Sa.  xvii.  25,  Amasa  was  a  son  of  Abi- 
gail, and  she  sister  of  Zeruiah,  the  mother  of  Joab; 
but  the  daughter  of  Nahash,  not  of  Jesse,  and  thus  only 
the  half-sister  of  David.  Therefore  it  is  that,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesse,  i  Ch.  u.  13-17,  she  is  not  styled  his 
daughter,  but  only  referred  to  as  the  sister  of  David ; 
a  distinction  which  does  not  at  first  sight  strike  the 
reader,  and  the  force  of  which  could  not  indeed  be 
learned  without  the  information  furnished  in  the  book 
of  SamueL  So  also  2  Ch.  vii.  7-10  explains  the  abbre- 
viated statement,  1  Ki.  viii.  65,  and  the  otherwise  con- 
tradictoiy  expression  ''the  eighth  day,"  ver.  66 — ^a 
proof  how  many  of  the  discrepancies  arise  simply  from 
the  brevity  of  the  statement. 

Secondly,  The  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  the 
writer  excerpts  from  l^e  original  documents,  is  vouched 
for  by  the  fact  of  his  sometimes  retuning  the  very 
words,  although  involving  expressions  no  longer  appli- 
cable to  his  own  time — a  practice  which,  strange  to  say, 
has  furmshed  ground  to  assail  his  accuracy.  Thus  the 
Simeonites  are  said  to  possess  the  seats  of  the  Amale- 
kites  in  Mount  Seir,  dwelling  there  ''unto  this  day," 
1  Ch.  It.  42,  43,  although,  long  prior  to  the  composition  of 
the  history,  they  had  been  removed  from  all  their  pos- 
senions.  So  also,  in  the  account  of  the  removal  of  the 
ariL  to  Solomon^s  temple,  it  is  added,  "and  there  it  is 
unto  this  day,"  2  Ch.  t.  9. 

IftuUy,  but  of  more  importance,  is  the  indirect  confir- 
mation given  to  seyeral  statements  in  the  Chronicles 
by  other  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus,  Hezekiah's  pre- 
parationii  in  fortifying  Jerusalem,  when  threatened  by 
Sennacherib — his  stopping  the  fountains  and  "the 
brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land,"  a  Ch. 
zxxii.  1-&,  are  fully  confirmed  by  Is.  xxii.  8-11,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Ewald,  by  Psalm  xlviii.  13,  &c. ;  but  which 
Hengstenberg  with  more  probability  refers  to  the  vic- 
tory of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Ch.  x».     A  further  reference  to 


this  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  is  found  in  Joel  iv.  [iii.] ; 
the  prophetic  vision  resting  on  this  history,  which  is 
thus  the  foundation  of  the  divine  judgment  on  the  ene- 
mies of  the  theocracy.  (Seo  BIfvomick,  Ehtleltniig,  ii.  1.  p. 
210.)  In  the  reign  of  Jehoram  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians  invaded  Judah,  plundered  tlie  royal  palace, 
and  carried  away  the  king's  sons  and  wives,  2  Ch.  zxi. 
16, 17.  To  this  incident  the  prophet  Joel  refers,  eh.  Iv. 
[m.]  6, 0,  where  the  Philistines  are  threatened  for  their 
plundering  the  Lord^s  property,  and  their  sale  of  the 
Israelitish  captives ;  the  same  also  in  Am.  i.  6.  The 
PhiHstines,  again,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  invaded  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  took  several  important  cities,  2  Ch. 
xxrtu.  18.  With  this  agrees  the  prophecy  of  Is.  xiv. 
28-32,  which  again  finds  its  fulfilment  in  2  KL  xviii.  8. 

It  is  important  also  to  notice  how  the  Chronicles 
form  a  commentary  on  various  passages  of  the  other 
books,  and  evince  the  accuracy  of  such  statements  as 
at  first  sight  seem  to  contain  discrepancies.  Thus,  in 
2  Sa.  vii.  5,  no  reason  is  assigned  why  David  should 
not  build  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  1  Ki  v.  17 
[3],  in  the  message  of  Solomon  to  Hiram,  an  external 
reason  only  is  assigned,  as  the  heathen  prince  could  not 
comprehend  the  deeper  one.  This,  however,  is  given 
in  David's  communication  first  to  Solomon,  1  Ch.  xxll.  8, 
and  afterwards  to  Israel  in  assembly,  1  Ch.  xxvUi.  s.  The 
addition,  "  But  I  have  chosen  Jerusalem  that  my 
name  might  be  there,"  2  Ch.  vi.  6,  oomp.  with  1  Kl.  tIU.  10,  is 
exceedingly  important :  the  choice  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
centre  of  ^e  theocracy,  was  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
David  to  be  ruler  over  Israel— the  one  was  included  in 
the  other,  2  Sa.  vii  The  truthfulness  of  the  history  may 
be  said  to  be  even  attested  by  the  names  of  the  exiles 
bom  shortly  before  the  restoration,  from  their  so  natu- 
rally reflecting  the  hopes  which  about  that  time  must 
have  been  strongly  entertained.  Thus  1  Ch.  iii.  19,  20  : 
Hananiah  {Jehovah^s  grace) ;  Berechiah  (JeJiovah'a 
blessing);  Hasadiah  (/eAoroA'a  mercy);  and  Jushab- 
hesed  (mercy  returns). 

IV.  Age  and  AtUJior.—Thski  the  Chronicles  form 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  Old  Testament  compositions 
cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Its  reference  to  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  respecting  the  restoration,  2  Ch.  xxxri.  22, 23,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  There  is  further  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  brings  down  the  genealogy  of  David, 
1  Ch.  iii.  19,  &c.,  to  a  period  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  restoration.  Indeed,  according  to 
De  Wette  (fiinieitung,  sect.  189)  and  others,  the  genealogy 
of  David  ia  brought  down  to  the  third  generation  after 
Nehemiah,  on  the  assumption  that  Shemaiah,  the  son 
of  Shecaniah,  ver.  22,  was  a  contemporary  of  Nehemiah, 
Ne.  iii.  29;  but,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  including 
Keil,  Movers,  and  Havemick,  it  goes  no  further  than 
Pelatiah  and  Jesiah,  rer.  21,  the  grandsons  of  Zerub- 
babel,  the  vmter  then  adding,  as  they  think,  some 
names  from  David's  surviving  posterity  in  general.  In 
proof  of  this,  obserx'e  that  it  is  not  said  that  Shemaiah 
was  the  son  of  Shecaniah ;  indeed,  the  contrary  is  in* 
timated,  from  the  way  in  which  the  words  "  sons  of"  are 
prefixed  to  several  of  the  names,  but  without  mention 
of  the  names  of  such  sons :  all  that  the  writer  evidently 
meant  was  to  enumerate  the  more  distinguished  indi- 
viduals and  families  of  the  posterity  of  David  who  re- 
turned from  exile,  but  without  specifying  the  particular 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Zerubbabel.  This  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  names  in  ver.  20,  which 
seem  to  interrupt  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  in  ver. 
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19,  21.  With  regard  to  Zerubbabel,  the  Btatement  is 
express ;  and  to  show  still  more  the  writer^s  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  and  interest  iu  the  matter,  Shelo- 
mith,  a  daughter  of  Zenibbabel,  is  inserted.  At  all 
events,  Shemaiah,  m.  ss,  was  unquestionably  not  a  de- 
scendant, but  a  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel :  he  was 
one  of  the  princes  who  returned  from  exile ;  and  his 
genealogy,  which  extends  to  the  third  generation,  was 
parallel  with  that  of  Zerubbabel,  which  reaches  only  to 
the  second,  but  coming  down  to  the  same  time.  The 
name  Hattush,  rer.  2a,  occurs  also  Ezr.  viii.  2,  as  that 
of  a  descendant  of  David,  who  returned  with  Eira  from 
Babylon :  this  would  favour  the  view  advanced,  if  the 
identity  could  be  established ;  but  for  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  But  a  more  important  note  of  time  is  the 
notice  in  1  Ch.  ix.  17,  18,  regarding  the  Levitical  por- 
ters, "who  hitherto  C*l3rr*i)^i  &d  hentM,  until  now,  to 

the  time  of  the  writer)  waited  in  the  king^s  gate  ;*'  and 
of  two  of  which,  Akkub  and  Talmon,  mention  is  made 
-in  Ne.  xii.  25,  26,  as  ''keeping  the  ward,  at  the  thres- 
holds of  the  gates  ....  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  and 
of  Ezra  the  priest  the  scribe." 

These  conclusionB  from  historical  notices  are  con- 
firmed by  various  peculiarities  of  expression  and  by  the 
whole  literary  character  of  the  composition.  Of  the 
peculiarities  marking  the  late  age  of  the  writer,  is  the 
term  m»jl  (birah),  E.  V.  "  palace,"  applied  to  the  temple, 

instead  of  the  old  and  usual  Sd*^  (hekal).     This  was  an 

imitation  of  the  great  Persian  cities,  in  correspondence 
with  which  Jerusalem  is  conceived  of  as  having  its 
palace,  afterwards  called  Bdpn.  Another  term  with 
which  the  Hebrews  became  acquainted  in  Babylon  was 
Y^iSi  (hutz)f  bysnUj  which  occurs  in  none  of  tiie  older 
books,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  mention  of  cottoUf 
and  is  found  only  in  1  Ch.  iv.  21 ;  xv.  27 ;  2  Ch.  v.  12, 
13 ;  Es.  i.  6 ;  and  iu  a  book  written  in  Chaldea,  Eze. 
xxvii.  16  (Eiehhorn,  BinleltQjag,  sect.  403).  So  also  the  men- 
tion of  |ar>iK  (ddurkon),  E.  V.  "dram,"  but  more  cor- 
rectly dariCf  l  Ch.  xxix.  7;  also  Est.  U.  60;  viil.  2?';  Ne.  vti.  70,  a 
Persian  coin,  the  current  money  of  the  time.  Jahn 
(Einleitong,  sect,  fio)  refers  to  a  remark  in  2  Ch.  iii.  3,  that 
the  cuHt  was  after  the  "  first  (or  old)  measure,"  inti- 
mating that  a  new  standard  was  in  use  in  the  time  of 
the  writer.  The  literary  character  of  the  work,  in 
general,  entirely  betokens  a  period  when  the  language 
was  greatly  deteriorated  through  foreign  influences, 
particularly  during  the  exile,  manifesting  many  pecu- 
liarities of  style  and  orthography.  Many  examples  of 
the  latter,  as  the  interchange  of  aleph  with  he  quies- 
cent, may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  two  lists  of  David's 
heroes  in  1  Ch.  ix.  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  With  respect, 
again,  to  the  later  books,  more  particularly  that  of  Ezra, 
there  are  many  important  resemblances,  a  list  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Havemick,  p.  270. 

This  determination  of  the  age  of  the  composition 
narrows  the  ground  of  inquiry  as  to  its  authorship.  The 
Jewish  opinion  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  Chron- 
icles was  imiversally  received  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  called  in  question  by 
the  English  deisti(»l  writer  Hobbes,  who  assigned  to 
it  an  earlier  date.  It  was  Spinoza  who  first  referred  it, 
on  the  contraiy,  to  a  later  period  than  the  time  of  Ezra, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  a  view 
adopted  in  modem  times  by  Gramberg,  and  partiy  by 
De  Wette.   Carpzov,  Eichhom,  Havemick,  Welte,  and 


modem  writers  in  general,  consider  Ezra  to  be  the 
author.  Ewald  (OeMhlehte  dee  Volkee  Israel,  2  te  Axiag.  L  p.  282) 
admits  that  the  Chronicles  and  the  hock  of  Ezra  are  by 
the  same  author,  and  even  contends  that  they  originaUy 
formed  one  work,  not  the  production  of  Eara  himself, 
but  a  much  later  writer.  Jahn  denies  all  i^peanaoe 
of  similarity  between  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and 
ascribes  the  former  to  some  unknown  writer  at  the  dose 
of  the  captivity. 

The  identity  of  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Ezra  can  be  establiahed  by  numerous  arguments, 
additional  to  the  matks  of  similarity  in  expression 
already  adverted  to.  The  internal  relation  of  the 
Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Ezra  was  early  recognized. 
This  is  seen  from  the  arrangement  of  the  two  adopted 
by  the  LXX.  dififerent  from  that  of  the  Jewish  canon. 
Further,  the  writer  of  the  third  (apocryphal)  book  of 
Ezra  has  wrought  up  the  two  writings  into  one.  The 
Talmud  and  the  rabbins  maintJiin  that  Ezra  was  the 
writer  of  the  Chronicles;  indeed,  according  to  Huet 
(Demonst.  ETangelioa^iT.  14),  "  Esram  Hfaros  Paraltpomenon 
lucubrasse,  Ebreorum  omnium  est  fama  consentiens." 

The  conclusion  of  Chronicles,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  book  of  Elzra,  are  almost  identical  in  expreasion, 
from  which  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  one 
was  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  other,  the  one 
history  terminating  with  the  decree  for  the  restoration 
from  captivity,  the  other  narrating  how  that  decree  was 
obtained,  and  how  it  was  carried  out.  Without  this 
connection  the  opening  words  of  the  book  of  Ezra  must 
appear  exceedingly  abmpt,  presenting  a  form  of  com- 
mencement whidk  is  in  reality  only  a  continuation.  (See 
Ex.  1. 1.)  The  connection  thus  indicated  is  further  evinced 
by  the  style,  the  manner  of  narration,  and  of  regarding 
events  from  a  Levitical  point  of  view,  common  to  the 
two  works ;  the  whole  spirit,  in  fact,  and  characteristics 
are  identical.  Thus  the  frequent  citations  of  the  law, 
and  in  similar  terms,  as  (gavnaa  {kamishpat),  meaning 

"according  to  the  law  of  Moses,"  iGh.xxill.si;  2aLxxxT. 
13;  Esr.  iU.  4,  yet  also  in  Ne.  viiL  18.  The  descriptions  of  the 
sacrificial  rites  are  in  the  two  books  very  full,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  terms,  comp.  Esr.  ll.  2-6  with  peanges  like 
iCb.  xvi.40;  2Ch.Till.i8;  xiil.U;  BO  also  the  aocount  of  the 
celebration  of  the  passover,  Eir.TLio,AEG.,and2Ch.xxx.35; 
and  the  order  of  the  Levites  in  charge  of  the  temple, 
Ezr.  111.8,0;  iCh.xzziU.  2,9.  What  presents  the  greatest 
apparent  contrast  in  the  two  books  is  the  high-priest's 
genealogy,  in  1  Ch.  vL  1-15  in  the  descending  line 
terminating  vrith  the  captivity,  and  in  Ezr.  vii.  1--5 
in  the  ascending  line  from  that  priest  himself  to 
Aaron ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  reconcile  the  dis- 
crepancy. The  two  lists  are  partiy  parallel,  and  partly 
the  one  is  a  continuation  of  the  other ;  as  regards  the 
latter  point  there  can  be  no  conflict^  and  as  to  the 
former  it  will  be  observed  that  the  list  in  Ezra  is  con- 
siderably abridged,  many  links  being  omitted  (Bertheaa), 
and  this  could  the  more  readily  be  done  if  the  writer 
had  elsewhere  given  a  complete  register.  So  far  then 
for  the  identity  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronides  and  of 
the  book  of  Ezra ;  but  for  the  proof  that  this  was  Eira 
himself,  "the  ready  scribe  in  the  kw  of  the  Lord,*' 
reference  is  made  to  the  article  Ezra. 

[Bxegetiedl  Helpt.^The  Chronidae  ia  a  portion  of  Scriptii>« 
which,  althoogh  well  deeerring  of  carafiU  rtady,  hu  been  isnly 
made  the  sabject  of  separate  exponilon,  either  in  aaoient  or 
modem  times.  Recently,  howerer.  Texy  ralnable  dissertations 
have  appeared  in  defenoe  of  its  credibility,  zioh  in  oritiosl  sod 
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exes«iieal  matiar ;  particularly  lo  Keil's  Vertutk  liber  dU  SUdur 
der  CftnmiJ;.  BerUn,  1833;  Mov«n'  UnUrnuAungen  a>.  die  biU. 
Ckronik,  Bonn,  1834 ;  and  the  portion  ot  HJlTemiok't  MnUiiung 
hidataUeTeet.  Erlang.  1839,  II.  i.  Mot.  172-181 »  devoted  to  thu 
Ribjaet.  The  parallel  paesngeB  in  Samuel  and  Rings  ftimiah  much 
aid  to  the  expositor ;  at  the  same  time,  the  differences  tfatu  pre 
•ented  give  riee  to  K»ne  of  his  greateet  difllcultiee.  Next  in  im- 
portance is  the  version  of  the  LXX.  ,which,  upon  the  whole,  closely 
follows  the  Maaoretic  text,  IfoTen  and  Bertheau  considering 
Chronicles  one  of  the  best  executed  portions  of  the  LXX.  There 
is  only  one  "Dirgum  on  the  Chronicles,  a  production  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventh  oentuiy — Paraphraeii  Chaldaiea  {i6ri  Ckroni- 
CTTum  ewn  ver.Latina  et  notis  BeeHi,2  toIs.  4to,  Aug.  Vind.  1680-83, 
an  improved  edit&Mi  of  which,  by  Wilkins,  appeared  at  Amst. 
1715.  It  is  said  to  be  of  little  critical  value.  Theodoret,  Quee- 
tuma  in  Paralipomenonf  Opera  ed.  Schulxe,  vol.  i.  Hal»,  1709 ; 
PrcMX»piu8  of  Gaza,  In  librae  Regum  et  Paralip.  Scholia,  Meunii 
opera,  toI.  Tiii.  p.  1,  fol.  Florent.  1741.  A  valuable  work, 
aooording  to  Carpeov,  particularly  for  the  genealogical  registers, 
is  Iiavatcn>'s  Comnuntariiu  in  libroe  Paralipomenonf  fol.  Tiguri, 
1573  (Heidelb.  1599).  The  notes  of  Michaelis  on  1  Chron.,  and 
of  Raxnbach  on  2  Chron.,  in  AnnoUUionee  in  Hoffiograptios  Vet. 
TeeC.  libroe,  vol.  iii.  Halae,  1720,  desenre  notice.  The  only 
modem  work  is  Die  BUeher  der  Ckronik  erkUbi  von  Emet  BerOuau^ 
Leip.  1854,  of  considerable  critical  value,  but  decidedly  ration- 
alistic.] [D.  II.] 

CHRONOLOGY.  The  division  and  computation 
of  time  must  from  the  eaziiest  period  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind.  Snch  natural  and  obvious  cycles 
as  the  day,  month,  and  year,  would  present  the  readiest 
means  for  noting  the  course  of  the  seasons  and  the 
order  of  events.  The  Bible,  the  only  authentic  record 
of  the  first  ages  of  human  history,  shows  that  these 
diviaionB  of  time  were  early  in  use.  The  lives  of  the 
patriarchy,  beginning  with  the  first  man,  were  computed 
by  yean,  measured,  there  is  no  question,  by  the  annual 
course  of  the  sun,  and  not  consisting,  as  sometimes 
alleged,  of  mere  lunations.  Months  also  are  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  deluge ;  and  it  has  been  computed 
from  the  data  there  furnished,  that  the  time  of  Noah^s 
continuance  in  the  ark  comprised  a  solar  year.  That 
there  was  a  weekly  cycle  too  is  with  great  probability 
deduced  from  the  same  history ;  but  whether  this  was 
the  division  of  time  referred  to  in  the  expression  "at 
the  end  of  the  days,"  Oe.  iv.  3,  is  uncertain,  as  this  may 
perhaps  with  greater  probability  be  understood  of  the 
close  of  the  year.  But  although  sufficient  intimation 
is  given  in  the  Bible  that  the  computation  of  time  was 
carefully  attended  to  from  the  first,  yet  considerable 
difficulties  attend  the  chronology  of  the  early  history, 
from  this  circumstance  among  others,  that  the  chrono- 
logy was  subordinate  to  the  genealogy ;  it  being  deemed 
hy  the  sacred  historian  of  more  importance  to  mark  the 


particular  line  in  and  through  which  any  great  act  wad 
or  should  be  effected,  than  the  precise  epoch  of  its  occur- 
rence. To  this  too  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  various 
breaks  occurring  in  the  recoid,  showing  that  the  Scrip- 
tures look  more  to  the  future  than  to  the  past.  But 
notwithstanding  the  obscurities  arising  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  others  which  a  venerable  age  and  rela- 
tion to  the  earliest  times  may  have  thrown  upon  the 
Old  Testament,  the  difficulties  in  its  chronology  are 
probably  not  greater  than  those  which  attach  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  certainly  they  aro  less  than  those 
found  in  any  other  ancient  history.  Indeed,  no  small 
part  of  the  difficulties  have  arisen  from  futile  and  un- 
warranted attempts  to  bring  the  Hebrew  chronology 
into  harmony  with  other  schemes,  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  are  palpably  fabulous,  while  in  no  particular 
can  they  be  supposed  to  rest  upon  better  evidence  than 
the  biblical  history. 

Our  limits  forbid  taking  a  complete  survey  of  scrip- 
tural chronology;  and  instead  therefore  of  offering  desul- 
toiy  remarks  on  so  extended  a  field,  the  present  article 
wiU  be  limited  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  an  exami- 
nation of  its  more  important  epochs,  as  the  deluge,  the 
call  of  Abraliam,  the  exode  from  Egypt,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  remarks  on  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
the  temple ;  for  thus  far  there  can  be  no  proper  colli- 
sion with  any  external  chronology,  and  the  data  for  the 
adjustment  of  any  difficulties  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
Bible  alone. 

I.  Prom,  the  Creation  to  tht  Deluge. — ^The  chrono- 
logical data  which  the  Bible  supplies  with  regard  to 
this  period  are  sufficiently  ample  and  explicit.  The 
history  proceeds  by  generations,  but  in  order  to  avoid 
the  uncertainty  arising  from  a  term  so  variable  and  in- 
definite, the  length  of  the  generation  is  in  eveiy  case 
distinctly  stated.  But  here  unfortunately  the  biblical 
chronologer  encounters  one  of  his  chief  difficulties,  in 
determining  whether  he  is  in  possession  of  the  genuine 
text,  seeing  that  there  are  important  variations  between 
the  Hebrew  and  such  closely  related  documents  as 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  version,  and 
the  writings  of  Josephus.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
these  discrepancies  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables,  comprising  this  and  the  succeeding  period,  for 
both  are  affected  in  the  same  manner ;  and  they  are 
here  brought  together  in  order  to  illustrate  more  fully 
the  principle  in  which  the  variations  originated,  and  so 
helping  possibly  to  detect  whereinto  the  corruption  has 
been  introduced. 


I 


- 

Table  I 

.—From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 

Adam,.     .     .     . 

Lived  before  Birth  of  Eldest  Son.  1 

After  the  Birth  of  Eadest  Son. 

Total  Length  of  Life. 

Hel»-. 

8am. 

Sept 

Joeep.! 

Hebr. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Joeep. 

Hebr. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Josep. 

130 

130 

230 

230  i 

800 

800 

700 

700 

930 

930 

930 

930 

Seth,    .     . 

105 

105 

205 

205 

807 

807 

707 

707 

912 

912 

912 

912 

Enos,   .     . 

90 

90 

190 

190 

815 

815 

715 

715 

905 

905 

905 

905 

Cainan,'    . 

70 

70 

170 

170 

840 

840 

740 

740 

910 

910 

910 

910 

65 

65 

166 

165 

830 

830 

730 

730 

895 

895 

895 

895 

Jared,.     . 

162 

62 

162 

162 

800 

785 

800 

800 

962 

847 

962 

962 

Enoch,.     . 

65 

65 

165 

165 

800 

800 

200 

200 

365 

365 

865 

365 

Methuselah, 

187 

67 

187 

187 

782 

653 

782 

782 

969 

720 

969 

969 

Lamech,    . 

182 

53 

188 

182 

595 

600 

565 

595 

777 

653 

758 

777 

Noah  at  the  flood. 

600 

600 

600 

600 

1 

To  the  flood. 

1656 

1807 

2262 

2256 
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Table  II.— From  the  Deluge  to  the  Birth  o/Ahraham. 


Lived  before  Birth  of  EMeet  Son. 

After  the  Birth  of  Eldest 
Bon. 

Total  Length  of  Life. 

Hebr. 

Bam. 

Sept. 

JOMp. 

Hebr. 

Bam. 

Sept. 
500 

Hebr. 

Bam. 

Sept 

Ikluge.Shem,    .     . 

2* 

2 

2 

12 

1  500 

500 

600 

Aiphaxad,  .     . 

-86 

185 

185 

185 

,  408 

308 

403 

438 

[Ciunan  11., 

130 

1 

3301 

1 

Salah,     .     . 

80 

130 

180 

180 

408 

808 

303     , 

433     1 

Eber,.     .     . 

34 

134 

134 

134 

430 

270 

270     ' 

404 

Peleg,      .     . 

80 

130 

130 

180 

209 

109 

209 

239 

Reu,  .     .     . 

32 

132 

132 

180 

207 

107 

207 

289 

Serug,     .     . 

80 

130 

130 

182 

200 

100 

200     1 

280 

Nahor,    .     . 

29 

79 

79 

120 

119 

69 

129     , 

148 

Temh,    .     . 

70 

70 

70 

70 

135 

75 

135     1 

i 

1 

205 

145 

250 

To  fairth  of  Abi 

rah 

am. 

1  292 

942 

1072 

998 

*  Note.— Thifl  is  "  two  jean  afUar  the  flood/  when  Shem  was  a  hundred  yean  old  (Oen.  zi.  10). 


Inspection  of  ihe  preceding  tables  will  ahow  that  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagtnt,  with  which 
JoBephuB  closely  agrees,  there  is  a  remarkable  di&renoe 
in  the  lengths  of  the  successive  generations,  amounting 
to  600  years  in  the  antedeluvian,  and  to  700  years  in  the 
postdeluvian;  while  the  systematic  appearance  exhibited 
by  tiie  yariations  in  the  case  of  the  several  patriarchs, 
proves  that  it  is  the  result  not  of  accident  but  of  de- 
sign. In  the  Hebrew  the  oentenaiy  deficiendes  in  the 
lengths  of  the  generations  are  added  to  the  residues  of 
the  lives ;  while  in  the  Septuagint  the  oentenazy  addi- 
tions to  the  lengths  of  the  generations  are  subtracted 
from  the  residues  of  Uves,  so  as  to  make  the  total 
length  of  the  lives  in  the  two  alike.  On  which  side  the 
fabrication  is  to  be  charged,  is  a  question  greatly  dis- 
puted among  chronologers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dte 
the  eminent  authorities  who  have  ranged  themselves  on 
either  side  of  this  controversy ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  Origen  and  Jerome  excepted, 
from  their  acquaintance  only  with  the  Septuagin^  fol- 
lowed its  metiiod  of  reckoning ;  but  on  the  revival  of 
Hebrew  learning  at  and  after  the  Reformation,  more 
deference  was  shown  to  the  Masoretic  chronology. 
About  a  century  after  that  religious  movement,  Arch- 
bishop  Usher  published  his  great  work,  Annalea  Veterie 
TeitamenU,  Lond.  1650,  fol.,  founded  on  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  chronology  of  the  T^TigliHli  Bible  was  re- 
gulated by  this  scheme.  Among  the  other  works  on 
this  subject,  and  on  the  same  side,  produced  during 
that  period  of  profound  learning,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  elaborate  work,  now  lUmost  unknown,  of  the 
erudite  Prindpal  Robert  Baillie  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  entitled  Operis  Historiei  et  Chronologici 
Libri  duo,  Amstel.  1668,  fol.  On  the  other  band, 
Isaac  VoBsius  appeared  in  defence  of  the  Septuagint 
in  his  IHstertatio  de  vera  jEtate  Mundi,  Hag.  1650, 
4to.  The  labours  of  Jackson  (Chronological  AnUquitfes, 
a  vols.  4to,  Lond.  1762),  and  of  Hales  (New  Analysis  of  Chrono- 
logy, 2d  edit.  4  Tols.  8to,  Lond.  i83o),  have  greatly  contri- 
buted in  procuring  among  British  scholars  a  preference 
for  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  although  thero 
are  not  wanting  many  symptoms  of  a  reaction,  to  men- 
tion only  Clinton's  Fasti  HelUnid,  Oxford,  1834,  &c., 
and  Brown's  Ordo  Sasclorum,  Lond.  1847,  in  both  of 
which  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  followed. 

The  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  meets 
at  present  with  no  favour ;  and  in  fact  the  evidences  of 
the  liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  this  recension 


are  of  too  glaring  a  character  to  escape  notice ;  as  for 
instance  the  circumstance  that  of  the  ten  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  three — viz.  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech 
— died  in  the  year  assigned  to  the  flood.  But  iirespec- 
tive  of  this,  its  testimony  in  favour  of  dther  of  the  other 
two  chronologies  is  neutralized  by  the  fact  that,  while  in 
regard  to  the  period  before  the  dduge,  omitting  Noah, 
whose  history  was  too  minute  and  circumstantial  to  ad- 
mit of  being  tampered  with,  it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew 
except  in  three  instances,  in  two  of  which  the  Hebrew 
corresponds  with  the  LXX.,  and  in  the  other  with  Jose- 
phus;  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  postdduvian  period, 
it  agrees  with  the  LXX.  in  every  instance,  excepting 
only  in  the  case  of  Cainan. 

The  chief  reliance,  however,  of  the  advocates  of  the 
extended  chronology  is  on  the  testimony  of  Joaephus 
(Russell,  Connection  of  Sac.  and  Prot  Hist  i.  p.  ST,  Lond.  ISSr),  bat 
even  here  the  evidence  is  not  so  unimpeachable  as  at  first 
it  may  appear.  Hie  similarity  observable  between  the 
Septuagint  and  Josephus  in  the  first  period  is  indeed  so 
striking,  particularly  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  diversity  which  marks  the  second,  as  of  itself  to 
awaken  suspidon  that  the  one  dux>nology  has  been 
conformed  to  the  other,  independently  of  the  Hebrew 
original.  This  suspidon  is  further  strengthened  by  find- 
ing  that  in  other  passages  of  Josephus,  as,  for  example, 
ArUiq.  vii.  8,  sec.  1;  x.  8,  sec.  5,  the  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy has  been  followed.  These  passages,  bearing  only 
incidentally  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  involving 
besides  arithmetical  processes,  may  in  that  way  have 
escaped  the  adjustments  to  which  the  more  obvious  and 
direct  statements  comprised  in  two  short  sections  (Antiq. 
i.  3^  sec.  4;  6k  see.  &)  had  been  subjected.  It  might  be  un- 
fair to  press  such  discrepandes  as  the  statement  (AnUq. 
1. 9,  see.  3)  of  the  period  of  the  deluge  at  2656,  whereas 
the  sum  of  the  generations  specified  in  the  next  section 
amounts  only  to  2256  years ;  or  the  statement  (AnUq.  L  «, 
sec.  6)  that  Abraham  was  bom  292  years  after  the  dduge, 
while  the  actual  sum  of  the  generationB  specified  imme- 
diatdy  after  is  993  years ;  for  the  first  is  obviously  an 
inadvertence,  and  the  other  may  have  been  the  attempt 
of  a  transcriber  to  introduce  the  shorter  reckoning. 
Should  it,  however,  be  urged,  that  the  four  terms  of 
Josephus,  for  there  are  so  many  at  least,  into  which 
the  shorter  computation  enters  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion (Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  iSfiO,  p.  61)  have  been  falsified, 
a  process  very  unlikely,  as  nothing  could  be  thereby 
gained,  while  the  other  more  numerous  and  direct  terms 
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were  untoached)  the  authority  of  Josephus  in  this  contro- 
yeny  suffers  greatly  from  the  corruption  thus  aflsumed. 
If,  as   Hales   admits  (New  AnaL  of  Chron.  i.  p.  294),   "his 
I    1 1    dates  have  been  miserably  mangled  and  perverted,  fre- 
I '    quently  by  accident  and  frequently  by  design,"  there 
,1     is  a  strong  presumption,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  on  the  part  of  his  transcribers,  com- 
>    pared  with  the  general  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
version  and  the  decided  preference  shown  to  its  chrono- 
I    logy,  that  it  was  from  the  latter  rather  than  from  the 

fozmer  the  variations  proceeded. 
I  In  the  absence  then  of  all  consistent  testimony  on 
'  the  part  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  even  of 
I  Josephus,  although  not  readily  admitted  by  his  advo- 
I  cate^  recourse  is  had  to  other  considerations  for  prov- 
,  ing  the  superiority  of  the  longer  chronology.  Of  the 
I '  grounds  on  which  I>r.  Russell,  in  his  one-sided  plea  for 
the  Septuaginty  founds  the  assumption  of  a  corruption 

I  of  the  Hebrew  text,  one  is,  that  the  Jews  had  both  a 
,    motive  and  an  opportunity  for  falsifying  their  Scrip- 
tures (ConnocUoD,  pc  73-79),  the  motive  being  that  their 
rejection  of   Christ  rendered  necessary  an  extensive 
change  in  their  dates  and  calculations,   owing  to  a 

I    generally  entertained  opinion  that  the  world  was  to 

^  I    continue  only  6000  years,  and  that  Christ  was  to  ap- 

I     I    pear  in  the  sixth  millennium ;  while  an  opportunity  for 

I    ^  I    effecting  the  change  was  found  in  the  troubled  state  of 

affairs  during  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  when  many 

copies  of  their  sacred  books  were  lost,  while  those  that 

remained  were  confined  to  themselves,  and  understoofl 

'    only  by  few.     Without,  however,  entering  into  a  dis- 

I         cussion  of  these  assertions,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that 

I I  they  can  be  met  by  others  equally  plausible  if  not  more 
,      convincing.    What  greater  opportunity  could  have  pre- 

I         Rented  itself  for  conforming  the  scriptural  dates  to  a 
'      tiieory,  if  such  existed,  than  that  afforded  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  LXX.,  and  before  copies  were  to  any 
extent  multiplied?     And  that  some  such  antecedent 

I  theory  existed  as  is  disclosed  by  the  longer  chronology, 
I    and  tiiat  consequently  there  was  a  motive  for  extend- 

I I  ing  the  scriptural  scheme,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  it 
I'    may  be  added,  that  it  is  to  the  influence  of  this  or 

,    similar  theories  that  the  chronology  of  the  LXX.  is 
I     indebted  for  much  of  its  present  acceptance.     Indepen- 
dently of  numerous  minor  traces  which  the  Septuagint 
version  bears  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  produced,  it 
I    can  be  shown  pretty  clearly,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  scheme  of  Egyptian  cluronology  lately  propounded 

I  by  Poole  (Horse  .£gyptiac»,  Lond.  1861 ),  that  the  extended 
,  I    reckoning  was  an  endeavour  to  bring  the  chronology  of 

I     the  sacred  Scriptures  into  harmony  with  that  of  Egypt. 

The  very  fact  then,  if  such  it  should  be  proved,  that  the 

I  Septuagint  synchronizes  with  the  Egyptian  chronology, 

I I  instead  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  former  as 
against  the  Hebrew,  is,  considering  the  uncertain  sources 

,  I     whence  the  Egyptian  chronology  was  deduced,  the  prin- 

1 1    dples  on  which  it  was  constructed,  and  the  disposition 

I  80  strong  in  that  people  and  other  ancient  nations  of 

I     assigning  a  high  and  oven  fabulous  date  to  their  origin 

I      —witness  the  dynasties  of  Manetbo,  which  Bunsen  and 

j      Lepsius  are  vainly  labouring  to  reduce  within  some 

I    '      conceivable  limits — the  strongest  possible  testimony 

,  I     against  the  scheme  followed  by  the  Septuagint. 

^  I         Another  presumption  advanced  against  the  integrity 

of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  found  in  the  difficulties  with  which, 

as  regards  especially  the  postdeluvian  patriarchs,  the 

statements  are  encumbered,  owing  to  the  short  period 


between  the  flood  and  Abraham ;  as  for  instance  the 
fact  of  that  patriarch  being  made  contemporary  with 
Noah  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  with  Shem 
during  his  whole  lifetime.  Attaching  no  weight  to  the 
other  difficulties  alleged,  as  that  Abraham  alone,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  Shem,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
who,  according  to  the  chonology,  was  then  alive,  was 
introduced  iAto  covenant  with  God  through  the  rite  of 
circumcision  (RumoU,  Connec.  i.  p.  9o),  as  resting  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  object  of  the  divine  procediu«, 
there  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  considerable  difficulties 
attaching  to  the  chronology  of  this  period.  But  these 
admit  of  being  regarded  in  two  different  lights.  They 
are  either  the  result  of  the  abbreviation  introduced  into 
the  Hebrew  text,  or  they  have  been  the  occasion  of  the 
lengthened  scheme  adopted  by  the  Septuagint.  In  the 
former  case  they  must  have  been  as  apparent  to  the 
authors  of  the  forgery  as  to  modem  critics,  and  so  have 
discouraged  any  such  attempts;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  these  difficulties  and  seeming  con- 
tradictions furnished  very  strong  motives  for  their  re- 
moval. The  quarter  most  susceptible  to  such  influ- 
ences, it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate ;  for  the  matter  is 
raised  from  the  region  of  conjecture  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  one  instance  the  Septuagint  goes  beyond  its 
usual  caution  of  merely  lengthening  the  generation,  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  name  and  generation  to  the 
genealogies,  and  for  which  there  is  no  support  whatever 
{see  Cainan),  so  that  even  its  great  defender  Hales  ad- 
mits— "The  Septuagint  version  is  not  to  be  followed 
implicitly:  it  requires  correction  in  some  parts"  (New 
Anal,  of  Chron.  i.  p.  289) — an  admission  which  goes  far  to 
damage  its  entire  authority  in  the  present  controversy. 
Nor  is  the  aspect  of  matters  at  all  improved  in  favour 
of  the  Septuagint,  when  from  these  more  external  con- 
siderations we  turn  to  an  investigation  of  the  changes 
effected.  On  examining  Table  I.  given  above,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  remarkable 
uniformity  which  characterizes  the  figures  in  the  first 
column  headed  Sept.,  the  same  also  with  the  Sam.,  pre- 
senting upon  the  whole  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
lengths  of  the  successive  generations,  and  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  figures  in  the  Hebr.  column.  In  the 
one  case  there  is  something  very  like  an  artificial  for- 
mula ;  in  the  other,  there  are  the  natural  inequalities 
and  abrupt  changes  which  may  be  expected  in  real  Ufe. 
But  thene  attempts  at  uniformity  were  carried  too  far, 
and  to  an  extent  which  threatened  to  upset  the  system  ; 
for  notice  must  be  taken  of  an  important  variation  in 
the  generation  of  Methuselah,  the  best  Greek  MSS. 
making  it  167  years.  This  reading,  adopted  by  Stier 
and  Theile  (Polyglottcn-Bibei,  Bloiefeld,  1M7),  and  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (Lips,  i860), 
makes  the  uniformity  still  more  marked ;  but  it  was 
somehow  perceived  that  this  required  that  Methuselah 
should  survive  the  flood  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  In 
examining  Table  II.  also,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
Septuagint  assigns  nearly  the  same  length  to  a  genera- 
tion as  in  the  preceding  period,  although  after  the  flood 
human  life  was  reduced  at  once  to  one-half,  and  gradu- 
ally to  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been 
before  that  catastrophe.  But  enough :  there  is,  to  say 
the  least,  no  such  preponderating  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  Septuagint'  chronology,  as  furnishes  any  ground 
for  setting  up  its  authority  against  that  of  the  original ; 
and  the  latter  must  still  be  regarded  as  possessing  the 
strongest  claim  to  our  belief. 
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Table  III.- From  the  Creation  to  the  Flood,  ahowing,  according  (i.)  to  the  Hebrew,  and  (ii.)  to  the  Greek 
reckoning — 1.  The  number  of  yeare  that  each  Patriarch  was  contemporary  with  the  other.  2.  The  yean  of 
the  World  in  which  each  was  bom  and  died.     8.  The  Age  of  each. 


1 

1 

< 

930 

i_ 

1 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

4 

Anno  Mnndi. 

Adam,   .  .  .  . 

Bom. 

Diad. 

A«e.l 

1 

1 

980 

980 

Seth,  .  . 

800 

912 

130 

1042 

912 

EnoB,  .  . 

695 

807 

905 

285 

1140 

906 

Cainan,  . 

605 

717 

815 

910 

325 

1235 

910 

Mahalaleel, 

535 

647 

745 

840 

895 

395 

1290 

895 

Jared, 

470 

582 

680 

775  1  880 

962 

460 

1422 

962 

Enoch,  . 

808 

365 

365 

365 

866 

365 

865 

622 

987 

365 

Miethufielah. 

243 

355 

458 

548 

603 

785 

800 

969 

687 

1656 

969 

Lamech,  . 

56 

168 

266  1  361 

416 

548 

113 

782 

777 

874 

1651 

777 

Noah,.  . 

84 

179 

234 

866 

600 

595 

950 

1056 

2006 

960 

Shem,  &c. 

100 

95 

450  600 

1556 

2156 

600 

The  Flood, 

1656 

Adam, 

1  930 

1 

930 

930 

Seth,  .  . 

700 

912 

230 

1142 

912 

Enos,  .  . 

495 

707 

905 

435 

1840 

905 

Cainan,  . 

805 

517 

715 

910 

625 

1535 

910 

Mahalaleel, 

1  135 

347 

545 

740 

895 

795 

1690 

896 

Jared,   . 

1 

182 

380 

575 

730 

962 

960 

1922 

962 

Enoch,  . 

20 

218 

865 

865 

365 

865 

1122 

1487 

866 

MethuseUh, 

53 

248 

403 

685 

200 

969 

1287 

2256 

969 

Lamech,  . 

61 

216 

548 

IS 

753 

753 

1474 

2227 

753 

Noah,.  . 

28 

260 

594 

565 

950 

1662 

2612 

950 

Shem,  &€., 

'i 

94 

565 

450 

600 

2162 

2762 

600 

The  Flood, 

2262 

Note.— The  upper  diriaion  is  after  the  Hebrew,  the  lower  after  the  LXX. 


II.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  C<Ul  of  Abraham, — Much 
that  properly  belongs  to  this  period  has  been  antici- 
pated in  the  remarks  on  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint  chronologies,  for  the*  tamper- 
ing with  the  record  has  been  pursued  to  a  certain  extent 
to  the  case  of  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham.  That 
point  being  once  settled,  little  remains  to  embarrass 
the  reader.  Cainan,  also  introduced  by  the  Septuagint 
into  this  period,  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered 
{tee  Cainan).  There  is  one  point,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  period  not  yet  adverted  to,  not  certainly 
of  the  same  importance,  nor  of  the  same  nature,  as  those 
already  considered,  yet  one  which  has  afforded  ample 
room  for  disputation  to  biblicfd  chronologers.  This  is 
the  year  of  Abraham's  birth.  The  difficulty  here,  how- 
ever, does  not  arise,  as  in  the  former  case,  from  anything 
properly  external  to  the  Scriptures,  or  such  as  would 
bring  in  question  the  integrity  of  the  text,  but  originates 
in  a  statement  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
nature  of  which  will  presently  appear. 

According  to  Ge.  xi.  26,  Terah  was  seventy  years 
old  when  he  begat  Abraham,  Nahor,  and  Haran ;  ac- 
cording to  Gre.  xi.  82,  Terah  died  at  the  age  of  205  years ; 
while  Ge.  xil.  4  states  tiiat  Abraham  was  seventy-five 
years  old  when,  in  consequence  of  the  divine  call,  he 
departed  from  Haran  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
On  this  reckoning  Terah  must  have  survived  the 
migration  of  Abraham  sixty  years.  The  protomartyr 
Stephen,  in  his  address  before  the  Jewish  council,  Ac. 
▼ii.  4,  however,  expressly  states  that  Terah  predeceased 
his  son  B  migration :  "  When  his  father  was  dead,  he 
(Abraham)  removed  him  into  this  land  wherein  ye  now 


dwell."  Some  i^Titers  content  themselves  with  the 
remark  that  the  Jewish  chronology  which  Stephen  here 
followed  must  have  been  at  fault;  so  Alford  (Oreeic 
Test.  In  loc.)  and  Kurtz  (Henog's  Real-Encyklopadie,  i.  p.  Tl), 
without  once  adverting  to  the  strong  improbability  that 
the  Jews  should  have  so  misinterpreted  such  a  plain 
passage  of  their  Scriptures,  and  one  so  related  to  the 
history  of  their  great  ancestor ;  while  others  as  sum- 
marily dispose  of  the  contradiction  by  feigning  a  visit 
of  Abraham  to  Terah  before  his  death,  after  whose  de- 
cease he  returned  to  the  Promised  Land.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  or  similar  modes  of  adjustment,  not  a  few 
eminent  chronologers  take  a  different  view  of  Ge.  xi.  26, 
holding  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this 
passage  that  Abraham  was  the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and 
so  bom  in  the  year  specified.  On  the  contrary,  they 
make  him  to  have  been  the  youngest  son,  and  bom  when 
his  father  was  1 30  years  old.  Usher  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  propounder  of  this  theory;  but  it  is  of  much 
older  date,  having  been  held  by  Calvin,  Musculus,  and 
others  of  the  Reformation  period. 

In  eetinuiting  the  weight  due  to  this  supposition,  it 
must  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  mention  of  Terah's 
death  before  the  historian  enters  upon  the  history  of 
Abraham,  is  in  itself  no  evidence  of  the  real  order  of 
the  events  recorded,  as  it  often  occurs  in  Scripture  that 
all  that  concerns  a  particular  individual  is  disposed  of 
before  treating  of  the  next  historical  personage.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  Ge.  v.  32,  where  Shem,  although 
the  second  son  of  Noah,  is  placed  first  of  his  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  600tk 
year  of  their  father,  is  not  altogether  analogous  to  the 
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present  passage;   for  possibly  only  a  short  interval 
elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Note's  sons,  while  with 
regard  to  Terah  no  less  than  sixty  years  are  alleged 
between  the  eldest  and  the  youngest.     It  is  also  some- 
I     what  unfavourable  to  this  view  that  there  is  thus  no 
I     direct  intimation  of  the  year  of  Abraham's  birth — the 
<     most  illustrious  personage  of  Old  Testament  histoiy — 
I     if  the  want  is  not  compensated  by  the  express  mention  of 
his  age  at  the  time  of  his  call,  a  far  more  important  epoch 
as  regards  the  sacred  histozy  than  that  of  his  birth. 
I         But  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  there  are  argu- 
ments of  no  little  weight  favourable  to  this  supposition. 
Haran,  whom  it  is  thtis  concluded  was  the  eldest  son 
I     of  Terah,  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  one  son,  Lot^ 
and  two  daughters,  Milcah  and  Iscah,  Oe.  xi.  27-29.   Milcah 

I  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle  Nahor ;  but  of  Iscah  there 
I    |i     is  no  further  mention  under  that  name  in  Scripture. 

'      Abraham^s  wife  is  named  Sarai,  but  the  historian  here 

I '     gives  no  hint  who  or  whence  she  was ;  and  not  until  a 

'    '      subsequent  stage  in  the  history,  and  from  a  statement 

of  Abraham  himself,  does  it  appear  that  she  was  his 

I  sister,  Oe.  xx.  12.     From  the  manner  in  which  Iscah's 

I  name  is  introduced  in  connection  with  Milcah's,  in  the 

'    1 1     notice  of  the  marriages  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  and 

no  further  reference  to  her — not  even  on  the  removal 

I     I     of  Terah  and  his  family  to  Haran,  when  a  list  of  the 

I    I      emigrants  is  given,  Oe.  xi.  3i :  **  And  Terah  took  Abram 

'         his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his  son's  son,  and 

I    I '     Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  his  son  Abram's  wife ; " — from 

I    '  ^     this  and  other  considerations  it  has  not  unfrequently 

I '     been  concluded,  even  by  such  as  are  by  no  means  in- 

'         clined  to  the  view  in  support  of  which  this  argument  is 

,      now  adduced,  that  Iscah  must  have  been  another  name 

for  Sarai.    Tlie  rabbinical  writers  in  general  held  this 

I I  identity,  as  appears  from  the  Talmud,  the  Targum  of 
1  '  Jonathan,  and  also  from  Jarchi ;  and  it  was  the  current 
.  ^  I  opinion  in  the  time  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  i.  6^  soct.  6).  The 
i         only  thing  that  can  be  urged  to  the  contrary  is  Abra- 

,  I     ham's  statement,  Oe.  xx.  12,  "And  yet  indeed  she  is  my 

I  sister :  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 

daughter  of  my  mother."   From  this  it  is  objected  that 

I    '      the  last  clause  forbids  the  taking  of  the  term  **  sister  "  in 

the  same  latitude  as  "brother"  elsewhere,  or  as  denoting 

I      "  a  niece,"  as  if  Sarah  was  the  grand-daugh  ter  of  Terah. 

This  objection  is  of  little  weight,  considering  the  cir- 

I    J    cumstanoes  in  which  Abraham  made  the  statement. 

I    {'     He  had  been  convicted  of  practising  a  deception  in 

t      I    giving  out  that  Sarah  was  not  his  wife  but  his  sister, 

'     '  {    and  in  now  palliating  his  offence  he  had  a  motive  for 

I      I     placing  his  consanguineal  relation  to  Sarah  in  the  most 

colourable  light :  he  cannot,  however,  say  that  she  is 

I      1    his  full  sister,  but  is  a  step  further  removed — she  is  not 

'    the  daughter  of  his  mother — this  not  being  the  notice 

I  of  a  second  marriage  of  Terah,  but  a  hint  of  the  real 

I    state  of  the  case.     Now,  if  the  identity  of  Iscah  and 

'       ,     Sarah  can  be  established,  it  follows  that  Abraham  must 

,  I     have  been  much  younger  than  Haran,  whose  daughter 

I      '      was  only  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband,  Oo.  xtH.  17. 

I        Another  consideration  which  renders  it  highly  pro- 

I     bable  that  Terah's  death  was  prior  to  Abraham's  re- 

I      .  1    moval  from  Haran  is,  that  otherwise  the  aged  patriarch 

,  I    must  have  been  left  there  alone,  for  all  the  members  of 

I      i  I    his  family  specified  as  having  accompanied  him  from 

;       '    Ur  of  the  Chaldees  followed  Abraham  into  Canaan,  Oe. 

.  xiL  6.     Even  Lot,  who  had  no  divine  call  to  imdertake 

I  a  journey  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  so  unpromising — 

that  Lot  was  susceptible  to  such  considerations  appears 


from  his  history,  Ge.  xiiL  10, 11 — joins  his  uncle,  instead  of 
remaining  with  his  desolate  grandfather.  This  is  in- 
conceivable if  Terah  was  still  alive.  Further,  there  is 
no  conununication  kept  up  between  the  emigrants  into 
Canaan  and  the  relatives  left  behind  at  the  original  seat 
of  the  family.  Not  until  after  the  intended  offering 
of  Isaac,  fifty  years  at  least  after  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  did  Abraham  hear  of  the  state  of  his  brother's 
family,  Oe.  xxU.  20.  If  then  Terah  must  have  died  prior 
to  Abraham's  removal  to  Canaan,  the  latter  must 
have  been  bom  when  his  father  was  1 30  years  old,  or 
302  years  after  the  flood.  (See  Table  IV.  on  p.  324.) 
III.  From  the  Call  of  Abrctham  to  the  Exodt. — From 
the  creation  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  there  is  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  dates ;  but  from  the  latter  event  to 
the  exodus  there  is  no  note  of  time,  save  the  statement 
in  Ex.  xii.  40,  that  a  period  of  430  years  had  elapsed 
between  the  children  of  Israel's  departure  from  Egypt 
and  the  commencement  of  their  sojourn  j  but  whether 
this  included  their  sojourn  in  Canaan  or  only  in  Egypt, 
is  a  point  much  controverted.  The  Septuagint  {Codex 
Vaticanus)  gives  the  passage  thus:  "But  the  sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel,  during  which  they  dwelt 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  430  years." 
The  Samaritan  recension:  "And  the  sojourn  of  the 
children  of  Israel  and  of  their  fathers  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  &c. ;  and  this  read- 
ing is  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  codex  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. That  these  are  unauthorized  additions  to  the 
text  is  not  denied  by  any  biblical  critic,  although  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  do  not  correctly  con- 
vey the  import  of  the  original. 

But  first  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  deducible  from 
the  genealogies  and  notes  of  time  as  far  as  they  ex- 
I  tend.  From  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
I  25  years.  Gen.  xii.  4;  xxi.  6;  hence  to  the  birth  of  Jacob, 
60  years,  Oe.  xxv.  26,  and  again  to  Jacob's  going  down 
to  Egypt,  130  years  more,  Oe.  xUii.  0, 28,  or  25  -f  60  + 130 
=  215  years  in  all.  Now  Levi,  whose  genealogy  is 
given  in  Ex.  vi.  16-20,  must  have  been  about  42  years 
when  he  went  down  with  his  father  into  Egypt,  and 
as  he  lived  in  all  137  years,  he  must  have  spent 
95  years  there.  But  Amram  the  father  of  Moses  mar- 
ried his  father  Kohath's  sister  Jochebed,  "  the  daughter 
of  Levi,  whom  her  mother  bare  to  Levi  in  Egypt," 
No.  xxvi.  60,  who  must  therefore  have  been  bom  within 
the  period  of  95  years  just  specified,  extending  from 
the  going  down  to  Egypt  to  the  death  of  Levi.  But 
as  Moses  was  80  years  old  at  the  exode,  £x.  rii.  7,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  could  not  have  ex- 
tended to  anything  approaching  400  years,  without 
assigning  to  the  mother  of  Moses  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  an  age  altogether  inconceivable.  But  taking 
Jochebed's  age  at  about  45,  and  supposing  her  to  have 
been  bom  5  years  before  the  death  of  her  father  Levi, 
we  shall  have  90  -j-  45  +  80  =  215  years  for  the  sojoum 
in  Egypt,  which  atided  to  the  interval  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  Jacob's  removal  into  Egypt,  gives  the 
whole  period  of  430  years.  With  this  agrees  the  state- 
ment of  the  apostle  Paul  in  Ga.  iii.  17,  where  he  reckons 
the  period  from  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  to  the 
giving  of  the  law  as  430  years. 

There  are  unquestionably  serious  difficulties  con- 
nected with  this  view,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Ex.  xii. 
40,  not  as  in  the  English  version,  "Now  the  sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  *^  but,  "  Now 
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Table  IV.— /Vow  the  Flood  to  the  Death  of  Jacob. 


Noah,  .... 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

&' 

tf 

1 

1 

>i 

1 

< 

1 

1 

Anno  MnndL 

1  s 

Born. 

Diod. 

Age. 

950 

1056 

2006 

960 

Shem,  .... 

450 

600 

1566 

2156 

600 

Arphaxad,   .  . 

348 

438 

438 

1658 

2096 

438 

Salah,  .... 

313 

433 

403 

433 

' 

1693 

2126 

433 

Eber,  .... 

283 

433 

873 

403  464  ' 

1 

1723 

2187 

464 

Peleg,  .  .  .  . 

239 

239 

289 

239 '  239  239 

1 

1767 

1996 

239 

Reu,  .  .  .  . 

219 

239 

239 

289 

239  1 170 

239 

' 

1787 

2026 

239 

Senig,  .... 

187 

230 

230 

230 

230  165 

207 

230 

1819 

2049  1  280  i 

Nahor,   .  .  . 

157 

148 

148 

148 

148 

47 

148 

148 

148 

1849 

1997 

148 

Terah,  .  .  .  . 

128 

205 

205 

205 

205 

118 

205 

205 

119 

205 

1878 

2093 

205 

Abraham,   .  . 

58 

175 

148 

175 

175 

48 

78 

101 

49 

145 

175 

1948 

2123 

175 

Isaac,  .... 

108 

48 

78 

139  1 

1 

45 

75  180 

2048 

2228 

180 

Jacob,  .... 

48 

18 

79 

15  120 

147 

2108 

2265 

147 

Noah,  .... 

950 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

166212612 

950 

Shem,  .... 

450  600 

2162 

2762 

600 

Arphaxad,  .  . 
Cainan,  .  .  . 

348  ;  498 

538 

2264 

2802 

638 

213 

363 

403 

460 

2399 

2869 

460 

Salah,  .... 

83 

233 

270 

830 

438 

2629 

2962 

488 

Eber,  .... 

103 

143 

303 

404 

404 

2669 

3063 

404 

Peleg,  .... 

9 

66 

169 

270 

339 

2793 

3182 

339 

Reu,  .... 

39 

140 

209 

389 

2928 

3262 

339 

Serug,  .... 

> 

8 

75 

207 

330 

1 

3056  3386 

380 

Nahor,   .  .  . 

77 

200 

208 

3185  3393 

208 

Tereh,.  .  .  . 

121 

129 

250 

3264 

3610 

250 

Abraham,   .  . 

53 

175 

176 

3834 

3609 

176 

Isaac,  .... 

76 

176 

180 

3484 

8614 

180 

Jacob,  .... 

1 

147  1  3494 

3641 

147 

Note.— This  Table  is  oonstmcted  on  the  nme  princii^eB  as  Table  III.  p.  322. 


the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  they 
sojourned  in  Egypt,  was  430  years."  But  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  limited  time  afforded  by  the  shorter 
period  for  the  multiplication  of  the  Israelites  to  such  a 
degree,  as  even  more  than  eighty  years  before  the  exode 
to  alarm  the  Egyptian  government,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  demand  made,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
longer  sojourn,  that  several  generations  between  Kohath 
and  Amram  have  been  intentionally  or  accidentally 
passed  over  in  the  genealogical  tables  (Kurtz,  Qesohiehte 
des  Alten  Bandes,  it  p.  18).  In  confirmation  of  the  longer 
period,  it  is  maintained  that  the  period  of  Israel's 
sojourning  in  a  strange  land,  and  of  their  servitude  and 
sore  affliction,  is  prophetically  announced  as  400  years, 
Oe.  XT.  13,  an  intimation  refen^  to  in  Ac.  vii.  6.  That 
this,  however,  is  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed  and  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  Egypt,  appears  from  the  following 
considerations.  Without  insiiiting  that  prophecy  is  to 
be  interpreted  by  history,  and  not  conversely  history 
by  prophecy,  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  no  parti- 
cular country  is  specified,  the  appellation  "a  land  that 
is  not  theirs"  was,  as  regards  Abraham  and  his  imme- 
diate posterity,  more  applicable  to  Canaan  than  it  was 
to  Egypt  during  the  Israelites*  sojourn  there.  Up  to 
the  time  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Joshua, 
Canaan,  though  the  "  land  of  promise,"  was  in  every 
sense  a  strange  {iXKorpla,  Heb.  xi.  o,  romp.  Ac.  vU.  o)  land, 
Abraham  or  his  posterity  having  no  possession  in  it 
beyond  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  no  fixed  dwelling, 
whereas  in  Egypt  they  had  the  land  of  Goshen  by  royal 
grant.     Further,  that  this  intimation  comprised  more 


than  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  is  also  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  of  servitude,  oppression, 
and  exile,  is  limited  by  the  fourth  generation,  before  the 
dose  of  which  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  their 
own  land.  If  this  was  not  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time 
when  the  promise  was  made,  but  from  some  future,  un- 
known, and  it  might  be  remote  term,  it  could  afford  but 
little  encouragement ;  for  if  so,  it  might  actually  extend 
as  well  to  4000  as  to  400  years.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  statement,  or  that  part  of  it  which  fore- 
told servitude  and  oppression,  applied  only  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  even  as  regards  Egypt^  and  not  to  the 
whole  period  indicated,  needs  no  proof ;  and  yet  it  shows 
the  danger  of  pressing  too  closely  prophetic  announce- 
ments of  this  kind.  The  true  exposition  of  Ex.  xii.  40 
seems  to  be  that  the  historian  of  the  exodus,  looking 
back  from  the  position  to  which,  in  accordance  with 
this  divine  promise,  Israel  had  now  attuned,  regarded 
the  whole  intervening  experience  as  preparatory  to  this 
redemption — ^the  state  of  wandering  and  oppression  had 
reached  its  lowest  point,  had,  in  fact,  been  realized  in 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  which  might  therefore  be  said 
to  represent  it.  It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  we 
can  explain  not  merely  the  actual  state  of  the  case  as 
detailed  in  or  deducible  from  the  preceding  record,  but 
also  the  universal  opinion  entertained  among  the  Jews 
themselves  as  to  the  shorter  period,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  writings  of  their  rabbis  and  of  Joeephus  (Antlq.  U.  is^ 
sect.  2),  apparently  in  strong  antagonism  to  this  passage 
of  Scripture,  an  antagonism  which  early  led  to  the  inter- 
polations in  the  versions,  as  already  adverted  to. 
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IV.  Prom  the  Bxodt  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon' a 
TempU. — ^There  is  no  portion  of  bik>Ucal  history  which, 
as  regards  details,  presents  so  many  chronological  diffi- 
colties  as  this.  For  forty-seven  years  after  the  ezode, 
the  course  of  the  history  is  clearly  defined,  but  after- 
wards there  are  various  interruptions,  and  sometimes 
an  entire  absence  of  chronological  data.  From  Joshua^s 
division  of  the  land,  Jos.  xtr.  lo,  oomp.  w.th  De.  ii.  14,  to  the 
servitude  under  Chushan-Bishathium,  Jo.  lu.  8,  there  is  no 
explicit  indication  of  time.  After  this  there  are  various 
data  down  to  the  death  of  Samson,  from  which  to  the 
accession  of  David  they  are  again  very  scanty.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  only  an  approximation  that 
can  be  attained  with  regard  to  numerous  particulars. 
There  are,  however,  several  checks  supplied  by  a  com- 
parison of  various  statements  in  the  narrative ;  while 
the  whole  period  is  covered  by  the  intimation  in  1  Ei. 
vi.  1,  that  from  the  coming  out  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
to  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  when  he  founded 
the  temple,  there  were  480  yean.  But  here  again  two 
formidable  difficulties  present  themselves.  The  first  is, 
that  this  number  is  far  exceeded  by  the  sum  of  the 
yean  obtained  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
materials  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  judges.  This 
if  taken  by  itself  might  admit  of  explanation,  as  show- 
ing that  some  error  had  entered  into  the  computation, 
possibly  because  some  of  the  judges  were  not  successive 
but  contemporaneous,  and  exercising  their  functions 
in  di£ferent  districts,  or  because  relying  too  implicitly 
on  round  numben,  of  which  there  are  so  many  traces 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  or  from  some  other  cause.  But 
another  and  more  inexplicable  difficulty  tends  greatiy 
to  diminish  the  probability  of  this  supposition,  and 
indeed  renden  any  such  reconciliation  nugatory.  This 
is  the  statement  of  the  apostie  Paul,  Ac.  ztu.  is- 22: 
**  About  the  time  of  forty  yean  suffered  he  their  man- 
nen  in  the  wilderness.  And  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their 
land  to  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he  gave  unto 
them  judges  about  the  space  of  450  yean,  until  Samuel 
the  prophet.  And  afterward  they  desired  a  king :  and 
God  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the  space  of  forty  yean.  And 
when  he  had  removed  him,  he  raised  up  imto  them 
David  to  be  their  king."  There  are  here  three  terms 
of  40,  450,  and  40  yean ;  and  the  fint  question  is,  Are 
they  consecutive  ?  or  does  the  second  period  apply  only 
to  the  rule  of  the  judges,  passing  over  the  interval 
from  the  entry  into  Canaan  to  the  first  of  these  rulera  '\ 
Many  writen  maintain  that  no  other  sense  can  be 
given  to  the  words  than  that  the  time  of  the  jud^s 
sJone  lasted  450  yean,  but  this  is  perhaps  pressing  the 
language  too  far.  It  need  not,  however,  be  disputed,  as 
on  either  supposition  the  period  far  exceeds  that  given 
in  1  Ki.  vi.  1 ;  nor  does  it  make  any  material  diflfer- 
enoe  that,  as  indicated  by  the  word  dn  {about),  450  is  a 
round  number.  The  attempts  at  reconciling  these  two 
passages  have  been  numerous  but  unavailing,  and  as 
the  statement  in  1  Ki.  vi.  1  is  manifestiy  at  variance 
with  the  data  supplied  by  the  history  itself,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  to  admit  that  the  text  has  been  somehow 
corrupted.  There  is  the  less  difficulty  in  making  this 
admission,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  this  date  by  any  of  the  various  writen  who  com- 
piled histories  of  the  Jews  from  the  materials  supplied 
in  the  Bible  down  to  Eusebius,  who  fint  employed  it 
as  the  basis  of  some  chronological  hypothesis.     The 


chronology  of  Ac.  xiii.  20,  it  may  be  added,  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  followed  by  Josephus,  who  reckons 
592  yean  from  the  exode  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
(Antiq.  y]ii.  8,  Met  i),  the  alleged  contradiction  between 
this  and  the  612  yean,  as  given  in  two  other  passages 
(Antiq.  XX.  10,  sect.  1;  Cont.  Aplon.  u.  2),  arising  from  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  latter  period,  which  Hales 
erroneously  regards  as  spurious  (New  Analysis  of  Chron.  1. 
p.  216),  includes  the  time  occupied  in  building  the  temple 
and  the  king's  house. 

In  the  subsequent  periods  of  Old  Testament  history, 
there  are  various  chronological  difficulties;  as  for  in. 
stance,  in  determining  the  duration  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  and  tracing  the  parallelism  of  the  two  king- 
doms from  their  separation  under  Rehoboam  to  the 
deportation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  These  difficulties, 
though  exceedingly  numerous  and  perplexing,  do  not 
involve  such  important  consequences  as  those  aJready 
considered :  they  concern  minute  details  rather  than 
extended  periods,  and  arise  not  from  the  want  of  nume- 
rous and  explicit  chronological  data,  but  from  causes 
not  yet  fully  apprehended  by  the  biblical  expositor. 
For  this,  however,  and  the  various  particulan  connected 
with  the  preceding  periods,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
other  articles.  [d.  m.] 

CHRTSOLITE  [xpvtr^Xitfof,  Rev.xxi.20,  Hterally, 
golden  stone],  a  general  name  for  precious  stones  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  but  undentood  to  be  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  topaz  of  the  modems.     {See  Topaz.) 

CHRYSOFRASUS  [xpwr^rpaaot,  Rer  xxi.  20,  hte- 
rally, gold'leek  or  yellow-green,  a  name  given  to  precious 
stones  composed  of  these  coloun}.  It  is  generally  re- 
garded as  having  been  applied  to  a  species  of  beryl. 

CHUB,  a  country  or  people  associated  with  Ethiopia, 
Lud,  Phut,  and  othen  in  Eze.  xxx.  5,  but  of  which 
nothing  is  knoH'n.  The  opinions  of  commentaton  are 
mere  conjectures. 

CHURCH,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  Kvpuucbw, 
literally,  the  Lord^s  house;  after  the  analogy  of  the 
words  dv(i<tro/>or,  dydxctoi^,  which,  originally  denoting  a 
royal  palace,  came  to  signify  a  temple,  especially  that 
of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  corresponding  term  in  the 
New  Testament  is  either  €K«rXi7<ria,  t.«.  the  assembly  of 
the  called,  or  awarftay^ ;  this  last,  however,  only  oocun 
twice,  viz.  Ja.  ii.  2  and  He.  x.  25.  Both  expressions 
are  used  indifferentiy  by  the  Alexandrian  translaton 
to  express  the  Hebrew  words  "ny  and  Snp*  the  congre- 

1  •  t't 

gation  of  Israel :  from  the  Septuagint  they  passed  into 
the  New  Testament,  but  the  former,  eKKXvicla,  gradually, 
in  the  language  of  Chnatians,  supplanted  the  latter,  both 
because  St.  Paul  commonly  employs  it  in  his  epistles, 
and  especially  because  it  became  neceusaiy  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  the  Christian  church  and  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  An  assembly  of  the  called,  or  of  Christians, 
viewed  in  relation  to  Christ,  its  heavenly  king,  present 
by  his  Spirit  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  his 
name,  Mat.xTUi.20:  and  viewed  also  in  reUtion  to  its 
structure,  which  b  that  of  an  organized  body,  and  not  of 
a  collection  of  atoms  without  mutual  dependence  and 
a  common  end,  1  Co.  xii.,  was  fitiy  called  KvpuiKby  {kirche, 
kirk,  church),  as  the  palace  or  building  in  which  the 
Lord,  by  his  Spirit,  resides,  Ep.  Ii.  22.  The  word  eKKkfiala 
never,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  the  actual  build- 
ing in  w^hich  Christians  assembled  for  public  worship ; 
the  fint  mention  of  regular  structures  of  that  kind 
occun  long  after  the  apostolic  age. 
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ExAmlning  carefully  the  language  of  Scripture  on  this 
subject,  we  find  two,  and  only  two,  really  distinct 
meanings  of  the  term  tKkKiiffla,  according  as  it  is  used 
to  signify  either  one  or  more  local  Christian  societies, 
or  the  one  true  church,  which,  though  a  really  existing 
body,  has  no  visible  head,  or  common  visible  govern- 
ment, upon  earth.  In  the  sense  of  a  visible  society, 
the  word  sometimes  denotes  a  company  of  Christians 
small  enough  to  meet  for  worship  in  a  single  house, 
Ro.  xTi.  5;  sometimes  a  larger  community,  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  a  district,  as  tJie  church 
of  Rome,  or  of  Corinth,  or  the  churches  of  Galatia; 
occasionally  perhaps,  though  this  meaning  is  open  to 
question,  the  whole  assemblage  of  local  churches 
throughout  the  world,  or  the  visible  church  catholic. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  ''the  church  of  €rod 
anumg"  such  societies,  Ae.ix.28;  of  the  church  as  ''the 
body,"  and  the  bride,  of  Christ,  which  he  will  one  day 
present  to  himself,  "  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing,"  Ep.T. 23-27;  of  "the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven," 
He.xiL23;  with  other  descriptions  of  like  import.  In 
such  passages  as  these  the  idea  of  locality  evidently 
disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  view  of  the  church, 
inward,  spiritual,  or,  in  theological  language,  mystical. 
Most  of  the  errors  that  hibve  prevailed  on  this  subject 
have  arisen  from  a  neglect  or  denial  of  the  distinction 
here  indicated.  In  the  remarics  that  follow  we  shall 
attempt,  first,  to  describe  the  organization  of  local 
Christian  societies;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the 
connection,  and  yet  the  distinction  between  them  and 
the  one  true,  or  as  Protestant  theologians  call  it,  the 
invisible  church. 

I.  Christ,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  came  not  merely 
to  promulgate  certain  doctrines,  hitherto  unknown  or 
but  partially  known,  but  to  found  upon  earth  a  com- 
munity, or  system  of  communities,  to  which  his  disciples 
should  belong.  Christianity  was  to  have,  not  merely 
adherents,  in  the  sense  in  which  any  school  of  ancient 
philosophy  might  be  said  to  have  such,  but  a  visible  form 
and  consistence  in  the  world ;  its  followers  were  to  be 
enrolled  in  social  combinations,  the  limits  of  which 
should  be  well  defined  and  easily  ascertained.  Thus 
alone,  as  Bishop  Butler  remarks  (AnaL  p.  tt.  e.  i.),  could 
the  new  religion  maintain  itself  from  age  to  age,  amidst 
the  changes  of  society  and  the  fluctuations  of  opinion. 
"  Miraculous  powers  were  given  to  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity,  in  order  to  their  introducing  it  into  the 
world;  a  visible  church  was  established  in  order  to 
continue  it,  and  carry  it  on  successively  throughout  all 
ages.  Had  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  only  taught,  and  by  miracles  proved,  religion 
to  their  contemporaries,  the  benefits  of  their  instructions 
would  have  reached  but  to  a  small  part  of  mankind. 
Christianity  must  have  been  in  a  great  degree  sunk  and 
forgotten  in  a  very  few  ages."  Now  to  the  idea  of  a 
visible  community ;  it  seems  essential  that  there  should 
be,  (1)  Outward  signs  or  tokens  of  admission  into,  and 
continuance  in  it;  (2)  A  form  of  polity,  and  an  executive 
government,  authorized  to  perform  public  acts,  and  to 
enforce  such  regulations  as  the  society  may  think  fit  to 
impose  upon  its  members. 

Whence,  in  the  case  before  us,  were  these  indispens- 
able constituent  elements  of  visible  union  derived  ?  We 
must  remember  that  Christianity  was  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world,  but  the  last  of 
a  long  series  of  divine  dispensations,  each  of  which  pre- 


pared the  way  for  its  successor.  Christianity  is  the 
offspring  of  Judaism.  Its  founder  was  himself  a  son 
of  Abraham  after  the  flesh ;  its  first  heralds  were  all 
Jews ;  its  first  adherents  were  gathered  from  that  na- 
tion. It  was  but  natural  then  that,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, Christianity  should  assimilate  to  itself  the  existing 
institutions  amongst  which  it  sprang  up.  Accordingly 
our  Lord,  in  those  express  appointments  of  his  whidi 
were  to  distinguish  his  followers  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  ordinances 
and  customs  which  he  found  in  being,  and  with  which 
his  disciples  were  familiar. 

Three  such  appointments  can  be  traced  to  Christ's 
own  institution — the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  The  rite 
of  baptism,  whether,  as  some  have  supposed,  employed 
among  the  Jews  before  the  Christian  era  in  the  admis- 
sion of  proselytes  to  Judaism,  at  least  well  known  as  the 
symbol  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  was  consti- 
tuted by  our  Lord  the  rite  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
covenant :  only,  instead  of  being  a  baptism  of  repentance 
merely,  it  was  to  be  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost — a  form  based 
upon  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  of  the 
Trinity  in  unity.  But  to  those  within  the  sacred  in- 
closure  stated  instruction  was  to  be  furnished;  the 
nations  were  first  to  be  "discipled"  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  and  baptism,  and  then  to  be  brought 
under  a  course  of  "teaching,"  Mat. xxtUL  lo, 20 :  now, 
stated  teaching  implies  the  existence,  sooner  or  later, 
of  a  ministerial  order,  one  of  whose  offices  this  should 
be ;  and  thus  the  second  external  rite  of  a  Christian 
society  is  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  Finally,  as  a 
pledge  and  seal  of  continued  fellowship  with  Christ  and 
his  members,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was 
appointed,  borrowed  from  ceremonies  customary  at  the 
passover,  and  intended,  amongst  the  spiritual  Israel  of 
the  Christian  church,  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
ordinance.  Mat.  xxvi.  9e-S8 ;  iCk>.  t.7,8.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  is  that  the  Reformed  Confessions  generally 
define  a  local  church  to  be  "  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance"  (comp.  Angl.  art.  xix.);  though,  to  these 
notes  some,  as  the  Scottish  Confession,  add  a  third,  the 
exercise  of  discipline.  And  they  insist  upon  these  notes 
as  the  essential  ones,  because  of  none  other  can  it  be 
said  that  they  are  of  Christ's  own  appointment. 

The  polity  of  the  church,  to  which  we  now  proceed, 
must,  in  like  manner,  be  supposed  to  have  had  its  basis 
in  existing  arrangements  connected  with  the  old  dis- 
pensation ;  but  since  we  have  here  no  distinct  prescrip- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  allege,  the  question  becomes  one  of 
historical  research.  Two  models,  or  platforms,  of 
church  polity,  and  only  two,  were  known  to  the  apostles; 
the  divinely  prescribed  temple  service,  with  its  threefold 
ministry  of  high-priest,  priest,  and  Levites,  and  the 
more  recent  institution  of  the  synagogue.  This  latter 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  early  promulgation  of 
the  gospel,  that  a  few  words  on  its  rise  and  its  nature 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  worship  of  the  synagogue, 
in  the  distinct  form  in  which  it  meets  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  exiles  of  Zion,  "  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,"  deprived  of  the  temple  services, 
endeavoured  to  supply  their  place  by  such  religious 
exercises  as  still  remained  within  their  reach:   they 
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'  I  came  together  as  opportunity  offered,  to  hear  at  the 
'  I  mouth  of  a  prophet  words  of  ooiuolation  and  instruc- 
tion,  fiae.  xIt.  i;  xz.  i;  xxzilL  a.  Restored  to  their  native  hind, 
the  Jews  continued  these  homiletic  services,  the  value  of 
I  which  would  be  the  mure  felt  when  the  gift  of  prophecy 
j ,     was  withdrawn.     In  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  ch.  rilL  i-6» 

I  we  have  an  account  of  a  religious  service  which  presents 
I ,  a  dose  resemblance  to  what  afterwards  became  the 
'  stated  worship  of  the  synagogue:  Ezra  ascended  a 
I '     palpit  of  wood,  read  portions  of  Scripture,  which  were 

I I  interpreted  to  the  people,  and  the  whole  concluded 
with  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  example  thus  set 
was  speedily  followed,  and  in  Jerusalem  alone,  in  our 
Lord's  time,  there  are  said  to  have  been  480  synagogues. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  produced 
a  corresponding  diffusion  of  the  new  mode  of  worship ; 
and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  Jews,  and  Jewish  synagogues, 
were  found  established  in  every  considerable  city  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  nature  of  the  syna- 
gogical  worship  may  be  gathered.     With  the  temple, 
or  the  Levitical  worship,  the  synagogue  had  no  con- 
nection.    Its  services  were  not  typical  and  sacrificial, 
but  verbal  and  homiletic.     The  function  of  teaching, 
though  properly  belonging  to  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue, could   be  delegated  to  any  properly  qualified 
person.     Thus  our  Lord,  in  his  character  of  Rabbi,  or 
teacher,   "preached,"  without  hinderanoe,  "in  their 
synagogues  throughout  Galilee,"  Mar.  i.  39;  and  to  the 
apostles,  in  their  journeys,  the  same  permission  appears 
to  have  been  freely  granted.     With  respect  to  the  polity 
of  the  synagogue,  it  was  generally  framed  on  the  pres- 
I    I '     byterian  model ;  a  college,  or  senate  of  persons  skilled 
I     I    in  the  law,  being  invested  with  the  chief  authority ;  but 
I    ' ,     sometimes,  in  the  smaller  villages,  a  single  doctor  of 
'J     the  law  administered  its  affiurs.     Thus,  in  the  New 
Testament,   we  read  sometimes  of  the  "rulers,"  and 
sometimes  of   the   "ruler"   of  the   synagogue.    The 
duties  of  the  governing  elders  were  to  teach  and  to  rule; 
I    I      while  upon  ajiother  class  of  inferior  ministers  devolved 
the  care  of  the  sacred  books  and  other  subordinate 
I     I     offices.     Besides  being  used  for  public  worship,   the 
synagogues  were  places  of  public  instruction,  and  courts 
I  of  judicature  for  smaller  offences ;  they  were  empowered 

to  inflict  the  penalties  of  scourging  and  of  excommuni- 
cation. Mat  X.  17;  Lu.  xli  11;  Jn.  xl.  22. 
Did  the  apostles  then  frame  the  polity  of  the  church 

I  after  the  pattern  of  the  temple  or  of  the  synagogue  ? 
I     Each  side  of  the  question  has  had  its  advocates ;  but 

I  the  impartial  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  pro- 

bably have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  latter  con- 

,  I  elusion.  In  the  first  place,  the  services  of  the  temple 
were,  as  we  know,  incapable  of  multiplication;  they 

I  were,  by  divine  appointment,  fixed  to  one  spot ;  and 
no  Jew,  rightly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  his 
religion,  ever  could,  or  did,  think  of  erecting  in  a  foreign 

,  land  a  counterpart  of  the  sacred  structure.  How  then 
.     could  it  have   occurred  to  the  apostles   to  establish 

I I  Christian  temples  in  each  city  in  which  they  preached? 
In  the  next  place,  the  early  history  of  Christianity  shows 
how  solicitous  the  apostles  were  to  avoid  any  visible 
rupture  with  the  theocracy,  as  long  as  the  latter  stood. 
They,  with  the  first  converts,  frequented  the  temple 
at  the  appointed  hours  of  prayer,  Ae.  iti.  i;  and  even  the 

I I  great  apoatle  of  the  uncircumcision,  who  so  zealously 
i      vindia^ed  the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  converts  from  the 

yoke  of  the  law,  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  his 


professed  opinions  to  comply,  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
with  the  legal  ordinances,  Ac.  xxLS.  We  read  that  the 
believing  Jews  at  Jerusalem  were  "  all  zealous  of  the 
law,"  AoL  xzL  20;  and  the  i^x>stle  who  records  this  fact 
mentions  it  without  any  mark  of  disapprobation.  But 
to  have  established  in  tJie  Christian  church  a  transcript 
of  the  temple  and  its  services,  and  that  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  original  building  (for  in  Jerusalem  the  first 
congregations  of  Christians  came  into  existence),  would 
have  placed  them  in  direct  opposition  to  the  existing 
economy ;  and,  as  far  as  human  hinderances  could  do 
so,  would  have  seriously  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  not  then  antecedently  probable  that  the 
apostles  would  have  adopted  this  pUtform  of  church 
polity. 

And  this  surmise  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  actual 
oorrespondence  which  the  New  Testament  exhibits 
between  the  organization  of  the  first  church  and  that 
of  the  synagogue.  Two  of  the  orders  of  the  Christian 
ministry  were,  beyond  doubt,  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
institution — ^those  of  the  diaoonate  and  the  presbyterate. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  former  was  first  in- 
stituted in  the  persons  of  Stephen  and  his  companions, 
Ac.  7i.;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
deacons  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  and  of  subsequent  church 
history  corresponded  substantially  to  the  inferior 
ministers  of  the  synagogue.  The  next  grade,  that  of 
presbyters,  is  still  more  clearly  of  synagogical  origin. 
The  appellation  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  denoting  the  elders  of  the  synagogue;  and  the 
functions  were  identical.  According  to  St.  Paul  a 
presbyter,  or  epUcopus  (these  terms  in  the  apostolical 
epistles  denoting  the  same  order),  "must  be  apt  to 
teach,"  "able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and 
convince  the  gainsayers;"  the  elders  that  ruled  well, 
as  well  as  taught,  ' '  were  to  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honour,"  iTi.iii  2:  v.i7;  governing  and  teaching  being, 
as  in  the  synagogue,  their  main  duties :  while  no  pas- 
sage can  be  adduced  in  which  the  sacerdotal  term 
hierem,  proper  to  the  temple,  is  applied  to  any  order 
of  Christian  ministers. 

Such,  for  a  time,  was  the  polity  of  the  early  church ; 
it  was  governed  by  apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
the  first  bemg  oecumenical,  the  two  last  local,  officers. 
Of  the  third  well-known  order,  that  of  bishops,  the 
origin  is  more  obscure.  Many  have  thought  that  in 
the  commissions  of  Timothy  and  Titus  we  have  an 
episcopate  proper ;  but  this  is  hardly  compatible  with 
the  fact  that  these  ministers  were  evidently  not  sta- 
tionary at  Ephesus  and  Crete;  indeed,  were  not  intended 
to  be  so  by  St.  Paul  (•eo2Tl.iT.2i;  TIL  in.  12).  They,  in 
fact,  belonged  to  a  class  of  persons  who  may  fitly  be 
called  apostolical  commissioners:  these  were  not  attached 
to  any  particular  church  or  district,  but  remained  in 
attendiuice  upon  St.  Paul,  and  by  him  were  despatched 
to  various  places  as  need  required.  Such  also  were  Sil- 
vanus,  Sosthenes,  Lucius,  Tychicus,  probably  the  "mes- 
sengers" (dir6<rroXo<)  of  the  churches  mentioned  in  2  Co. 
viii.  23,  and  others.  At  most,  then,  we  can  say  that  in 
Timothy  and  Titus  we  have  the  rudiment  of  the  episcopal 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  do  we  pass  from 
inspired  to  uninspired  history  than  we  find  this  form  of 
government  universally  prevailing.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Ignatius,  for  example,  in  a  maimer  which  shows  that  it 
was  even  then  of  no  new  date.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  universal  and  apparently  uncontested  diffiision, 
save  on  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  instituted  or 
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sanctioiied  by  the  apofitles.  On  the  whole,  we  shall 
probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  suppofiing  that,  not  long 
after  St.  Paul's  death  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  surviving  apostles  either  confirmed  an  informal 
episcopacy  which  had  naturally  sprung  up  in  the 
churches,  or  appointed  for  the  firist  time  this  new  order 
of  mimsters,  placing  such  apostolical  men  as  Timothy 
and  Titus  in  the  localities  with  which  they  were  best 
acquainted,  which  explains  and  accoimts  for  the  an- 
cient tradition  that  these  two  were  the  first  bishops  of 
EphesuB  and  Crete  respectively.  It  was  natiural  that 
the  apostles,  as  the  most  eminent  of  their  number  were 
gradually  removed  by  death,  should  look  forward  with 
some  anxiety  to  the  period  when  the  church  should  be 
left  wholly  vrithout  those  inspired  guides  who  had 
formed  a  common  centre  and  bond  of  union  which 
all  Christians  recognized.  To  supply  the  deficiency  as 
far  as  might  be,  they,  if  the  almost  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  early  church  is  to  be  accepted,  instituted 
this  superior  order  of  ministers,  who  should  at  once 
serve  as  centres  of  unity  to  the  churches  under  their 
particular  jurisdiction,  and  organs  of  communication 
between  them  and  other  Christian  societies.  Such  was 
the  ancient  idea  of  the  episcopate,  and  thus  far,  but  not 
as  inheriting  apostolic  powers,  may  bishops  be  con- 
sidered as  successors  of  the  apostles.  They  were  suc- 
cessors BO  far  as  that  by  their  means  the  visible  church, 
which  otherwise  might  have  become  disintegrated,  was 
held  together,  and  made  conscious,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
essential  unity.  Under  this  aspect  the  episcopate  may 
be  regarded  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  natural  expression 
of  Christian  union ;  and,  on  the  other,  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  incursions  of  heresy :  for  heresy,  being  in 
its  nature  isolation  {axpftrit)  from  the  common  faith  of 
the  Christian  body,  the  natural  corrective  of  it  was 
inter-conmmnion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  with 
each  other,  a  result  which,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
secured  by  the  institution  of  episcopacy. 

With  episcopacy  we  leave  entirely  the  ground  of 
apostolical  appointment,  it  being  admitted  by  all  parties 
that  the  subsequent  developments  of  polity  are  of  un- 
inspired origin.  Their  natural  history,  however,  is  the 
same.  The  tendency  to  visible  union  which  led  the 
Christians  of  a  given  locality  to  congregate  round  a 
living  centre,  impelled,  in  like  manner,  neighbouring 
churches  with  their  bishops  to  form  centres  of  union ; 
hence  the  origin  of  provincial  synods  and  of  metro- 
politans. Metropolitan  circles  themselves  soon  ex- 
panded into  still  more  extensive  combinations ;  and,  in 
fact,  so  long  as  no  political  impediments  arrested  the 
work  of  consolidation,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  continually  advance.  As  long  as  the  Roman  empire 
held  together  no  such  impediments  existed.  Hence  we 
find  provinces  coalescing  into  patriarchates,  political 
considerations  determining  the  patriarchal  sees  to  the 
three  leading  churches  of  Rome,  Amtioch,  and  Alex- 
andria. Later  on,  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  the  scene  of  the  labours  and  death  of  the  great 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  assumes  the  lead  in  ecclesias- 
tical as  once  in  political  afiairs :  the  Roman  patriarch 
became  invested,  not  by  any  formal  delegation  of  power, 
but  by  tacit  consent  and  the  custom  of  the  church, 
with  an  undefined  precedency,  which  in  due  time 
settled  down  into  an  acknowledged  primacy,  with  fixed 
rights  and  privileges.  So  early  as  the  age  of  Cjrprian 
the  groundwork  of  the  Papacy  had  been  laid.  That 
great  churchman,  in  whose  works  the  germ  of  many  a 


future  corruption  is  manifest,  regards  the  collected 
episcopate  of  Christendom  as  forming  a  corporation,  an 
undivided  whole,  of  which  each  bishop  is  ^e  represen- 
tative. '' The  church,"  he  writes,  "one  and  catholic, 
is  knit  and  compacted  together  by  the  mutual  adhesion 
of  a  cemented  priesthood ; "  "  the  episcopate  being  one, 
is  represented  in  its  totality  in  individuals"  (Eput.lzix. 
De  unit.  Eodes.)  When  onoe  this  C3rprianic  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  univenal  efnsoopate  had  taken  hold  of 
men's  nunds,  that  of  a  living  centre,  in  whom  the  whole 
body  should  see  its  unity  visibly  represented,  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  due  time  was  realised. 
And  viewed  in  this  light  there  was  nothing  positively 
antichristian  in  the  primacy  of  the  Hshop  of  Rome. 
If  it  was  not  against  the  principles  of  the  gospel  for 
the  faithful  of  a  diocese  to  gather  themselves  round  a 
bishop,  or  for  the  bishops  of  a  province  to  evolve  out 
of  their  number  a  metropolitan  centre,  no  more,  it 
should  seem,  was  it  for  the  episcopate  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  develope  from  itself  a  centre,  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  binding  together  and  consolidating 
the  whole  body.  At  what  point  the  Papacy  began  to 
assume  an  unchristian  character  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

II.  Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  visible 
church.  We  proceed  now  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  distinction,  and  yet  the  inseparable  connection, 
between  the  church  as  it  appears  and  the  church  in  its 
truth.  But  what  is  the  church  in  its  truth?  Or,*in 
other  words,  wherein  does  the  essential  being  of  the 
church  consist?  How  are  we  to  define  it?  These  are 
preliminary  questions  which  require  some  answer.  Two, 
not  absolutely  but  relatively,  opposite  views  on  this 
subject  have  prevailed ;  the  one,  that  of  the  Romanisty 
regards  the  church  as  primarily  a  visible  institution, 
whose  essence  lies  in  its  polity  and  its  rites ;  the  other, 
that  of  the  Protestant^  regards  it  as  primarily  a  com- 
munion or  congregation  of  saints,  of  those,  that  is,  who 
are  in  living  union  with  Christ.  In  the  eye  of  the 
Romanist  all  are  truly  members  of  the  true  church, 
and  therefore  members  of  Christ,  who  profess  the  same 
faith,  receive  the  same  sacraments,  and  are  in  communion 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  it  matters  not  whether  they 
be  destitute  of  saving  faith,  or  even  living  in  mortal  sin 
(Cat.  Rom.  c.  x.  i.  lo).  Consistentiy  with  this  view,  the 
attributes  of  the  church  all  assume  an  external  character: 
its  unity  consists  in  its  subjection  to  one  visible  head, 
the  occupant  for  the  time  being  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter; 
its  sanctity  in  its  being  dedicated  to  God  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  tabemade  were ;  its 
apostolicity  in  the  lawful  succession  ci  pastors.  Tliis 
theory,  as  is  obvious,  applies  those  descriptions  of  the 
church  which  speak  of  it  as  the  body  or  the  bride  of 
Christ  to  an  external  conununity,  viz.  the  papal;  as 
external,  in  the  language  of  Bellarmin,  "  as  the  Roman 
people,  the  kingdom  of  France,  or  the  republic  of  Venice" 
(De  Ecoles.  MU.  o.  2) ;  and  80  conf  ounds  the  two  aspects  of  the 
church,  between  which,  as  we  believe,  Scripture  estab- 
lishes a  distinction.  It  is  against  this  low  and  secular 
conception  of  the  church,  which  ignores  its  essentia] 
characteristic,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an 
operative  principle  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  that  the 
Refonned  Confessions  mean  to  protest,  when  they  de- 
scribe the  true  church  as  invisible.  What  they  mean 
is,  that  that  which  makes  us  members  of  Christ,  and  of 
Christ's  body,  viz.  saving  faith,  is  invisible,  for  €rod 
alone  can  see  the  heart :  **  Though  the  men  be  visible.'* 
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to  adopt  Bishop  Taylor's  language,  "yet  the  quality 
and  excellence  by  which  they  are  difitinguiahed  from 
mere  prof eaaors  and  outsides  of  Christians,  this,  I  say, 
i8  not  visible  "  (DiwaaalTtt  from  Popery,  part  li.  b.  1.  a.  l). 

What,  let  us  ask,  was  the  church  when  it  fir^t  came 
into  existence  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  antecedently  to 
any  work  of  visible  organization?  What  it  was  then, 
will  for  ever  determine  wherein  its  true  being  lies.  But 
at  that  moment  it  was  not  primarily  a  visible  institu- 
tion, whether  episcopal  or  presbyterian,  but  simply  a 
company  of  men,  "ail  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost," 
Ae.iL4.  It  was  the  promised  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and 
not  a  visible  polity,  or  the  practice  of  visible  rites, 
which  transformed  a  company  of  Jewish  believers  into 
members  of  Christ.  The  apostles  themselves,  officially 
appointed  as  they  had  been  before  this  event,  do  not 
attempt  to  execute  the  charge  committed  to  them  until 
it  had  taken  place ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  do  they 
proceed  to  preach  and  oiiganize.  So  that  the  church 
was  in  being  before  she  gave  any  visible  evidences  of 
her  existence ;  that  is,  she  is  primarily,  or  before  she 
is  anything  else,  a  commimion  of  saints.  This  com- 
munion of  saints,  once  in  being,  does  not,  indeed,  re- 
main a  mere  invisible  communion :  Christians  assemble, 
under  the  guidance  and  teaching  of  the  apostles,  for 
religious  exercises,  the  sacraments  now  begin  to  be  ad- 
mimstered,  the  Word  to  be  preached;  still  the  idea  of  the 
church  is  onoe  for  all  fixed.  And  the  order  of  things 
here  first  presented  is  maintained  throughout.  If  the 
Lord  "added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be 
saved,"  they  -were  added,  not  on  the  supposition  of  a 
mere  external  profession,  but  as  repentant  believers, 
Ae.iL38,30i  not  in  the  mass,  but  as  the  Lord  gave  them 
power  to  believe :  that  is,  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart  antecedently  to  visible 
onion  with  the  church.  In  like  manner  the  sacraments 
were  to  be  administered,  not  promiscuously,  but  to 
believers ;  to  real  believers,  as  far  as  man  could  judge. 
The  opua  opercUum  view  of  Rome  finds  no  countenance 
in  Scripture.  A  member  of  Christ,  or  of  Christ's  body 
(for  the  expressions  are  co-extensive),  is  presumed  to  be 
in  Christ,  as  the  branch  in  the  vine,  Jn.  xt.  i,  i.e,  by  a 
vital,  sanctifying  union;  nor  can  any  passage  be 
adduced  in  which  the  expression  "  in  Christ "  may  not 
be  shown  to  presuppose  repentance  and  faith.  Hence, 
the  sacraments  or  other  ordinances  give,  not  being, 
but  vinble  being,  to  the  church ;  the  faith  which  unites 
to  Christ,  unseen  by  man,  gives  evidence  of  its  existence 
by  submission  to  Christ's  ordinances,  and  by  the  good 
fruits  which  it  bears ;  the  church  therefore  can  esteem 
no  man  a  Christian  until  he  be  baptized.  But  as  the 
fruits  of  faith  do  not  make  faith  what  it  is,  so  the  ordi- 
nances and  external  equipments  of  the  church  do  not 
constitute  its  true  essential  being.  To  ascertain  this 
we  must  consider  what  will  abide  after  time  shall  be  no 
more,  and  the  means  of  grace  no  longer  needed.  And 
this  can  be  nothing  but  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  the  new  creature  is  formed,  and  carried  on  to 
perfection. 

It  may  be  replied  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  the  elder  dispensation,  of  which  forms  were  the 
essence,  and  in  which  that  which  was  visible  preceded 
that  which  was  unseen.  The  fact  is  admitted ;  but  so 
far  from  there  being  any  analogy  between  the  two  dis- 
pensations in  this  particular  point,  the  reverse  is  the 
case ;  they  are  strongly  contrasted,  both  in  the  declara- 
tions of  Uie  New  Testament  and  in  actual  fact.     Of 
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the  law  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  ministration  of  the 
''letter,"  while  the  gospel  is  that  of  the  ''Spirit;"  the 
former  waer  a  yoke  of  bondage,  but  "  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,"  2 Co.  Ui. ir;  "the  law  came 
by  Moses,  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ,"  Jn.  i.  v.  A 
complicated  ritual,  descending  to  the  minutest  details, 
regulated  from  without  the  religious  life  of  the  Jew. 
He  could  not  move  in  any  direction  without  finding 
himself  confronted  by  some  law  or  precept,  which  con- 
fined his  liberty  of  action,  and  prescribed  what  course 
he  was  to  take.  If  a  tabernacle  was  to  be  erected,  it 
must  be  of  a  certain  size,  of  certain  materials,  of  certain 
furniture ;  if  there  must  be  priests  to  minister  in  it, 
their  tribe  and  family,  their  ritual  of  consecration,  their 
very  garments  must  all  be  accurately  prescribed;  if 
the  worshipper  would  offer  sacrifice,  a  number  of  minute 
ceremonies  must  be  observed.  His  food,  his  raiment, 
his  domestic  arrangements,  were  matter  of  law.  "Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not;"  this  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  religion ;  and  by  reason  of  the  theocratical  form 
of  government,  all  the  regulations  of  the  law,  political 
and  domestic,  as  well  as  those  appertaining  to  the 
worship  of  God,  partook  of  a  religious  character.  The 
law,  in  short,  was  "a  schoolmaster"  to  bring  the  Jew 
to  Christ;  a  preparatory  system  working,  after  the 
manner  of  educational  systems,  from  without  inwards ; 
that  is,  aiming,  by  means  of  external  discipline,  at 
impressing  certain  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  the 
mould  impresses  its  figure  on  the  passive  clay.  Under 
such  a  system,  a  ceremonial  law  had  its  natural  place ; 
just  as  in  the  process  of  education,  especially  its  earlier 
stages,  we  content  ourselves  with  literal  prescriptions, 
and  multiply  rules  to  meet  every  possible  case.  And 
if  it  be  asked  why  so  elementary  a  system  was  neoeasary, 
the  reply  is  that  the  Jew,  when  first  placed  under  his 
law,  was  incapable  of  a  more  spiritual  one.  Both  in 
knowledge  and  in  spiritual  power  he  was  a  child, 
Qa.lv.  3;  the  great  truths  veiled  under  the  Levitical 
ritual  were  but  dimly,  if  at  all,  apprehended  by  him ; 
the  gift  of  the  spirit  was  not  his  by  covenant,  Jn.viL40: 
as  a  child  consequently  he  was  treated.  And  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees,  as  prophecy  expanded  its  scope, 
and  the  temporal  theocracy  began  to  be  shaken,  that 
he  learned  to  separate  the  letter  from  the  spirit,  and  to 
pass  from  the  childhood  to  the  manhood  of  religion. 

Let  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament  be  opened, 
and  how  different,  in  the  point  under  consideration,  is 
the  religious  system  there  portrayed  !  Christ  assuredly 
was  no  lawgiver  in  the  sense  in  which  Moses  was.  Had 
he  been  so,  he  would  have  conuuenced  his  ministry  by 
laying  down  a  complicated  system  of  enactments,  by 
establishing  a  ritual  and  a  graduated  hierarchy.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  original  record ;  a 
ceremonial  law  finds  no  place  in  the  first  promulgation 
of  Christianity.  Christ  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
teacher ;  and  if  at  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  instituted 
the  two  sacraments,  as  visible  pledges  of  union  with 
himself  and  with  his  people,  yet  in  their  nature  and 
in  the  principle  of  their  operation  they  were  entirely 
different  from  legal  ordinances.  They  were  not  to  the 
disciples  new  in  form,  though  they  were  so  in  applica- 
tion ;  they  are  not  the  formative  instruments  but  the 
visible  expression  of  the  life  within.  They  were  not 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  appointment  of  a  priesUy 
order,  in  whose  hands  alone  they  were  to  possess  a 
covenanted  validity;  nor  with  a  prescribed  ritual.  Be- 
lievers are  to  be  l)aptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
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Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  baptized  ChristianB  are  to  eat 
of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup ;  thus  much,  and  not 
much  more,  can  be  positively  gathered  from  the  terms 
of  the  original  institution,  which  comprises  no  liturgical 
formulary,  and  seems  purposely  to  decline  any  details 
of  ritual.  And  this,  because  Christians  are  regarded 
as  no  longer  children,  but  men  in  discernment,  in  whose 
case  therefore  general  rules  take  the  place  of  literal 
prescriptions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Uie  apostolic  ap- 
pointments which  meet  us  later  on  in  the  inspired  pages. 
We  have  certun  general  principles,  certain  leading 
precedents,  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  Christian 
societies ;  but,  as  before,  a  studied  absence  of  minute 
detail,  a  singular  abstinence  from  positive  legislation  on 
such  points.  It  seems  as  if  the  apostles  thought  that 
Christians  could  be  trusted,  to  a  great  extent,  to  frame 
regulations  for  themselves,  always  of  course  in  an 
apostolical  spirit,  as  circumstances  might  call  for  a  con- 
traction or  extension  of  the  existing  ones.  The  band 
which  endrdes  Christianity  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
is  of  elastic  materials.  In  nothing  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  dispensations  more  marked  than  in 
the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  visible  organization 
of  the  church  proceeded.  While  the  Mosaic  system 
was  imposed  perfected  at  once  in  all  its  oiganic  parts, 
the  polity  of  the  church  advanced  step  by  step  as  need 
required.  Had  the  apostles  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
earlier  economy,  they  would  have  carried  about  with 
them  a  fixed  model,  which  they  would  have  set  up  at 
once  in  all  its  integrity  wherever  they  obtained  a  foot- 
ing. How  differently  they  proceeded  needs  not  to  be 
pointed  out.  As  long  as  the  simpler  arrangements 
sufficed,  they  were  suffered  to  remain ;  it  was  only  when 
difficulties  arose,  or  the  extension  of  Christianity 
rendered  additional  organization  necessary,  that  tlue 
apostles  interfered  to  supply  the  defect.  The  diaoonate 
arose  from  incidental  circumstances;  presbyters  and 
bishops  were  the  supply  for  obvious  necessities.  Creeds 
and  liturgies  had  the  same  origin.  When  heresies  arose, 
more  stringent  tests  had  to  be  applied  to  candidates  for 
baptism ;  when  a  mixed  multitude  began  to  crowd  into 
the  church,  it  was  no  longer  safe,  as  at  the  first,  to  trust 
the  exercises  of  public  devotion  to  unpremeditated 
efforts.  In  short,  the  Christian  society  followed  the 
law  of  all  societies  which  have  their  true  being  within : 
it  developed  itself  from  within  outwards ;  not,  like  the 
Mosaic  system,  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  point  at 
which  the  papal  theory  became  unchristian  was  when 
it  transformed  this  process  of  natural  development  into 
a  system  of  prescribed  Iom  ;  as  when  it  asserts  that 
episcopacy  was  in  the  original  draught  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  that  the  pope  is 
Jure  divino  head  of  the  visible  (jiurch,  &c. ;  from  which, 
of  course,  it  follows  that  all  who  may  separate  from 
the  Papacy  are  as  much  transgressors  of  a  divine  ordi- 
nance as  were  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

If  the  church  then  be,  in  its  idea,  a  community  of 
those  who  are  in  vital  union  with  Christ,  and  under  the 
influence  of  his  Spirit,  it  is  obvious  why  we  cannot 
identify  it,  under  this  aspect,  with  the  aggregate  of 
local  Christian  societies  in  the  world.  For  we  know, 
both  from  the  prophetic  announcements  of  Christ  him- 
self, and  from  experience,  that  every  visible  church  is 
like  a  field  containing  tares  mixed  with  the  wheat; 
containing,  that  is,  many  who,  though  by  profession 
Christians,  are  not  members  of  Christ,  nor  led  by  his 
Spirit,  but  who  cannot  at  present  be  separated  from 


external  communion  with  the  true  believers.  These  are 
not  really  of  the  church,  that  is,  <^  the  church  in  its 
truth;  but  are  accidentally,  in  this  life,  joined  to  it: 
hereafter  Christ  himself  will  dissolve  the  outward  con- 
nection. Mat  xxf.  S3.  Add  to  this  that  in  visible  churches 
we  never  can  do  more  than  approximate  to  the  proper 
position  which  each  member  of  Christ  holds  in  his  body. 
Many  are  first  in  a  visible  church  who  are  last  in  the 
true  church,  and  vice  vertd.  And  Scripture,  as  we 
have  seen,  recognizes  the  distinction;  speaking  of 
churches,  but  also  of  the  Church,  which  Ib  the  body  of 
Christ.  It  is  only  to  this  latter  that  the  attributes  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  creed  really  belong.  It  is  only 
of  this  that  it  can  be  truly  said  that  it  is  holy.  This 
too  alone  is  one ;  one  by  an  organic  unity,  and  not 
merely  by  samenets  of  parts.  If  the  Papal  theory  of 
the  visible  unity  of  the  church  under  one  vitUfle  head 
be  not,  as  it  is  not  under  present  circumBtanoes,  capable 
of  realization,  the  only  unity  of  which  local  churches, 
as  such,  are  susceptible  is  sameness  of  polity,  faith,  and 
sacraments ;  but  in  no  proper  sense  are  they  one  society, 
which  implies  a  central  government:  they  are  inde- 
pendent communities,  founded  on  the  same  principles 
and  having  the  same  objects,  and  so  far  only  are  one, 
one  as  the  monarchies  of  Europe  are  one.  But  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  a  higher  unity  than  this ;  of  a  unity 
under  one  "Head,  from  whom  the  whole  body'*  is  "fitiy 
joined  together  and  compacted ;"  of  an  organic  unity, 
or  that  which  results  from  the  connection  of  the  members 
with  the  Head  and  with  each  other.  Such  a  unity  the 
true  church  alone  possesses ;  being,  in  fact,  always  one 
society,  or  respublica,  under  its  unseen  Head,  governed 
and  animated  by  one  Spirit,  but  not  yet  manifested  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  Ro.  tUL  lo.  To  the  invisible  church  too 
alone  belong,  in  their  proper  and  full  meaning,  the  theo- 
cratical  terms,  election,  adoption,  priesthood,  temple, 
and  sacrifice,  &c. ;  the  body  of  Christ  now  occupying 
the  place  of  the  theocratical  nation  in  its  collective 
capacity;  while  in  local  churches  the  synagogue  re- 
appears. Hence,  in  such  churches  there  is  no  proper 
priesthood  or  sacrifice ;  if  these  terms  are  used  under 
the  gospel  it  is  only  figuratively  (see  i  Pe.  u.  9;  He.  xiii.  15). 
The  Christian  temple  is  not  a  material  building,  but 
"  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people,"  the  "  living 
stones,  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  to  offer  spiritual  sacri- 
fices," lPo.tl.6. 

Do  we  then  make  two  distinct  churches,  a  visible  and 
an  invisible  t  By  no  means.  If  the  distinction  between 
the  church  in  its  idea,  and  the  church  as  it  appears,  is 
scriptural,  not  less  so  is  the  indissoluble  connection 
between  the  two.  The  connection  lies  in  the  means  of 
grace,  the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  which,  administered 
by  visible  churches  as  such,  are  the  instruments  whereby 
the  body  of  Christ  is  replenished  with  members  and 
built  up  in  the  faith.  To  visible  churches  this  ministzy 
is  committed,  for,  the  virtue  of  Christ's  ordinances  de- 
pending upon  his  promise  and  the  faith  of  the  recipient, 
it  matters  not  by  whom  they  are  administered;  the 
unworthiness  of  the  minister,  however  much  to  be 
lamented,  is  no  bar  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Word  and  the 
sacraments;  and  since  by  these  the  true  church  is 
gathered  in,  it  is  obvious  that  the  members  of  Christ 
are  always  part,  a  larger  or  a  smaller  one,  according  to 
circumstances,  of  some  local  Christian  society :  Extra 
vocatorum  ccetum  non  sunt  quserendi  eleoti.  Hence, 
to  constitute  a  true  church,  it  is  sufficient  that  there  the 
pure  Word  of  God  be  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
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administered;  for  then  we  axe  aasored  that  there,  in 
that  locality,  there  will  be  a  part  of  Christ's  body ;  which, 
when  tribulation  or  persecution  thins  the  ranks  of  mere 
nominal  Christians,  may  become  more  and  more  co- 
extensive with  the  visible  society,  though  we  cannot 
expect  that  it  ever  will  be  exactly  so.  The  enror  of 
sectarian  movements  has  commonly  been,  the  forget- 
ting that  this  hidden  condition,  this  external  conjunc- 
tion with  heterogeneous  elements,  is  an  imperfection 
necessarily  attaching  at  present  to  the  body  of  Christ : 
whence  the  violent  attempts  to  sever  the  connection, 
and  form  a  society  of  true  saints ;  that  is,  to  fMmifest 
the  sons  of  God  before  the  time ; — attempts  which,  as 
might  be  expected,  end  in  disappointment.  A  very 
brief  time  elapses  before  the  separatist  body,  however 
pure  at  first,  attracts  to  itself  impure  adjuncts ;  and  so 
the  work  has  to  be  begun  again,  with  no  better  success. 
It  is,  in  truth,  one  and  the  same  church  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  consideration,  only  regarded  under  different 
aspects  or  £rom  difierent  points  of  view,  according  as 
we  fix  our  attention  on  its  external  notes,  and  its  visible 
condition  in  this  world,  or  its  true  essential  being.  The 
distinction  therefore  is  not  absolute,  but  relative;  which, 
if  it  had  been  borne  in  mind,  would  have  obviated 
many  of  the  misconceptions  that  have  prevailed  on  this 
subject 

[The  reader  who  wiahei  for  farther  ijifonnation  ou  the  rabject 
of  ihi«  article  may  oonsult  among  oihen  the  following  workis : — 
Field  on  Tht  Church ;  Qarrow's  DtMoiu-M  on  Uu  Unitjf  of  the 
Church;  Bishop  Taylor's  DUtnuiMi^  front  Potxry,  part  ii.  b.  i.  c.  1; 
Hooker,  E.  P.  b.  iii  c.  1,2;  Litton  on  The  Church;  Rothe's  An- 
fAHffe  der  dtrigtlidu  Kirehe:  and  in  opposition  to  some  of  Rothe'e 
peculiar  rievra,  Bitscbl,  Endehung  d<r  tili.  Kirdie.]       [e.  a.  l.] 

CHU'SHAN-  OR  CUSHAN.RISHATHAIM 
[Ethiopian  of  wickedneaea],  the  somewhat  peculiar  name 
of  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  who  oppressed  the  Israelites 
for  eight  years.  They  were  delivered  from  his  hand  by 
Othniel,  Jo.  iU.  B-io.  No  other  king  of  Mesopotamia  is 
mentioned  in  history ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  per- 
son was  merely  a  chieftain  of  the  district,  who  by  dint 
of  superior  energy,  and  perhaps  unscrupulous  policy, 
established  for  himself  a  sort  of  kingdom,  which  proved 
of  ephemeral  existence. 

CHU'ZA  (Xovj-as),  the  steward  of  Herod  Antipas, 
mentioned  only  in  coimection  with  his  wife  Joanna, 
who  was  one  of  the  pious  women  that  ministered  to 
the  Lord  of  their  substance.  La.  riu.  3. 

dUCIA,  the  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor  which 
lay  nearest  to  Syria,  having  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
aouth,  Pamphylia  on  the  west,  the  Taurus  range  on 
the  north,  separating  it  from  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  east  the  range  of  Amanus  with  the  Syrian 
frontier.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts — a  western, 
called  Cilicia  Pedias  (level  or  plain),  and  an  eastern, 
Gilicia  Tracheia  (rough  or  mountainous) ;  the  former 
well  watered  and  fertile,  the  latter  rugged,  and  chiefly 
fit  for  timber  and  pasturage.  The  boundary- lines,  in 
regard  to  these  divisions,  and  in  regard  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Cilicia  from  Pamphylia,  seem  to  have  been  either 
shifting  or  imperfectly  known ;  for  ancient  authors  are 
by  no  means  agreed  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  them. 
Strabo,  for  example,  places  the  boundary  between 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  at  Coraoesinm,  26  miles  farUier 
east  than  it  is  placed  by  Pliny,  who  takes  the  river 
Melas  as  the  separation;  while  another,  Mela,  fixes 
on  the  promontory  Anemurium,  50  miles  more  to  the 
east  than  Strabo's.  It  is  about  the  river  Iduntia,  which 
Strabo  makes  the  division  between  the  two  parts  of 


Cilicia»  that  the  country  begins  materially  to  change  its 
character;  the  portion  to  the  west^  the  Tracheia^  con- 
tains a  comparatively  narrow  sea-board  of  level  country, 
while  to  the  east,  the  Pedias,  the  beach  becomes  low 
and  gravelly,  and  there  are  broad  plains  that  extend 
inland  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  These  plains  axe 
intersected  by  three  considerable  rivers,  which  being  fed 
in  summer  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  Taurus,  are 
remarkable  for  the  coldness— the  Cydnus  (now  called 
Bhulgor  Dagh),  on  which  Tarsus  stood,  up  to  which  it 
was  navigable  in  ancient  times,  though  now,  on  account 
of  bars  formed  near  the  mouth,  it  can  only  be  entered 
by  the  smallest  boats ;  the  Sams  (the  present  Sihun), 
which  is  about  300  feet  wide  at  the  mouth ;  and  then 
farthest  to  the  east,  and  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  lasus, 
is  the  Pyramus  (Jihun),  the  largest  of  the  three,  which 
is  estimated  by  Xenophon  at  600  feet  wide  at  the  point 
where  it  was  passed  by  the  army  of  Cyrus  (Anab.  l.  4, 
soot,  i),  but  it  Ib  supposed  to  have  since  then  changed  its 
direction,  and  to  enter  the  sea  upwards  of  20  miles  to 
the  east  of  its  ancient  outlet ;  it  is  now  about  500  feet 
wide  near  the  mouth.  Besides  ordinary  products,  the 
district  was  distinguished  for  its  breed  of  horses,  its 
safi&on,  and  also  a  sort  of  doth,  made  of  goats'  hair, 
which  went  among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  eili- 
eium.  ''Cilicia,  surrounded  by  mountain  barriers,  with 
a  long  coast  and  numerous  ports,  a  fertile  plain,  and 
mountains  covered  with  forests,  possessed  great  natural 
advantages.  Its  position  between  Syria  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other,  made  it 
the  highway  from  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  eaetem  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  proximity  to  Syria  invites 
the  cupidity  of  any  one  who  is  master  of  that  country ; 
and  the  Greek  rulers  of  Egypt  coveted  the  possession 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  Cilicia,  which  contains  the 
noateriaJs  of  shipbuilding,  which  Egypt  does  not" 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Geography).  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Romans  about  the  Christian  era  some- 
times coupled  Cilicia  with  Syria  for  one  provincial 
administration.  {See  article  Cyrenius.)  The  more 
inmiediate  occasion  of  this  was  the  necessity  of  subdu- 
ing, and  keeping  in  subjection,  the  hardy  mountaineers, 
with  their  bold  and  troublesome  chiefs,  who  held  pos- 
session of  the  higher  and  less  cultivated  districts  of  the 
region. 

The  Cilicians  are  understood  to  have  been  of  Ara- 
maic origin,  and  are  expressly  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Cilix,  a  son  of  Agenor, 
the  Phoenician  (tU.  9i).  It  was  not  till  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks  began  to  settle  in  it; 
but  in  process  of  time  they  became  the  possessors  of  its 
chief  towns  and  the  leaders  of  its  civilization.  Tarsus 
on  the  Cydnus,  Seleuchia  on  the  Calycadnus,  Antiochia 
and  Arsinoe  on  the  coast  of  the  Tracheia,  were  all 
Greek  towns ;  and  Tarsus  rose  to  become  one  of  the 
great  schools  for  taste  and  learning  in  the  ancient  world. 
It  has  acquired  a  greater  renown,  however,  from  being 
the  burthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Mopsuestia  or 
Mopsus,  another  town  situated  on  the  Pyramus,  and 
near  the  eastern  border  of  the  province,  idso  acquired 
celebrity  from  having  become  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  the  residence  of  Theodore,  whose  theo- 
logical writings  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
East»  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  heats  and  contrt>« 
versies.  Shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  the  sea  along 
the  Cilician  coast  had  been  much  infested  by  pirates, 
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who  sided  with  Mithridates  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
that  monarch  against  Rome,  and  were  also  extensively 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  But  they  were  at  last  mas- 
tered by  Pompey ;  and  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  was  brought  under  the  all-power- 
ful sway  of  Rome. 
CINNAMON   (*>c|p)>     Like  cassia,  cinnamon  is 

mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  only  as  a  perfume, 
Ex.  XXX.  23;Pr.  vii.  17;  Ca.  It.  14.  Amongst  ouTselves  it  is 
chiefly  used  by  the  cook  as  a  condiment,  and  by  the 
physician  as  a  tonic  and  carminatiYe,  a  gentle  cordial 
and  stimulant. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  procured  from  Cinnamomum 
zeylanieuniy  extensively  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  Java. 
This  little  tree  belongs  to  the  laurel  family,  and  the 
leaf  is  not  unlike  the  laurel,  though  of  a  lighter  green. 


ri73.]       Cinnamon— CtfMiamomiim  teylankum. 

The  white  blossom  comes  out  with  great  profusion, 
and  for  many  miles  around  Colombo  brightens  all  the 
landscape  in  its  season,  although  it  difiuses  hardly  any 
perceptible  odour  through  the  air.  This  flower  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  nut,  from  which  an  oil  is  extracted,  and  as 
this  oil  bums  with  a  delightful  fragrance,  when  receiv- 
ing ambassadors  and  on  high  state  occasions  the  kings 
of  Candy  used  to  have  lamps  of  it  burning  in  their 
audience  chamber.  The  wood  itself  is  pervaded  by 
the  same  grateful  perfume,  and  walking-sticks  of  cin- 
namon wood  are  highly  prized,  as  well  as  little  articles 
of  cabinet-work.      (Poroiral's  Account  of  Ceylon,  p.  336-361.) 

When  branches  of  the  tree  are  three  years  old,  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  they 
are  lopped  ofl"  and  peeled.  The  epidermis  and  green 
pulpy  matter  are  afterwards  carefully  scraped  ofi",  and 
the  inner  bark  which  remains,  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour,  is  made  up  into  quills,  with  the  smaller  intro- 
duced into  the  larger,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  up 
in  bundles. 

In  commerce  coma  lignea,  chiefly  from  the  Chinese 
markets,  is  often  substituted  for  cinnamon.  The  cassia 
has  a  stronger  and  coarser  flavour,  a  darker  colour,  and 
a  shorter  resinous  fracture,  and  its  decoction  gives  a 


blue  colour  when  treated  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which 
the  true  cinnamon  does  not.  *'The  great  oonsumen  of 
cinnamon  are  the  chocolate-makers  of  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  and  Mexico,  and  by  them  the  difference  in 
flavour  between  cinnamon  and  cassia  is  readily  de- 
tected. An  extensive  dealer  in  cinnamon  infonns  me 
that  the  Germans,  Turks,  and  Russians  prefer  cassia, 
and  will  not  purchase  cinnamon,  the  delicate  flavour  of 
which  is  not  strong  enough  for  them.  In  illustration 
of  this,  I  was  told  that  some  cinnamon  (valued  at 
Ss.  6d.  per  lb.)  having  been  by  mistake  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, was  unsaleable  there  at  any  price ;  while 
cassia  lignea  (worth  about  6d.  per  lb.)  was  in  great  re- 
quest.''     (Perolra's  Materia  Medioa,  1306.)  [j.  H.] 

OmNERETH.    See  Chinnereth. 

CIRCUMCISION.  The  word  denotes  simply  the 
cutting  around y  but  is  used  technically  of  that  particular 
cutting  off  or  around  of  the  foresk^  in  males,  which 
from  early  times  had  become  an  established  practice 
among  various  nations.  It  first  comes  into  notice  in 
Scripture  in  connection  with  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham,  Ge.  xriL  10-14,  ''This  is  my  covenant  which 
ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee:  every  man-child  among  you  shall  be  circum- 
cised. And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  fore- 
skin ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
me  and  you.  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall 
be  circumcised  among  you,  every  man-child  in  your 
generations ;  he  that  is  bom  in  the  house,   or  bought 

of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed 

And  the  uncircumcised  man-child,  whose  flesh  of  his 
foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant."  One 
might  almost  gather  from  these  words  that  the  rite 
was  not  appointed  as  something  absolutely  new;  but 
was  rather  adopted  as,  to  some  extent,  an  existiDg 
practice,  and,  with  a  definite  prescription  as  to  the  day 
for  its  administration,  associated  with  the  divine 
covenant  as  the  proper  rite  of  initiation  into  its  privi- 
leges, prospects,  and  obligations.  Such,  at  least,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fact.  There  is  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  rite  having  been  practised  from  vexy  eariy 
times  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Herodotus 
professes  himself  in  doubt  whether  its  origin  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  one  of  these  nations  or  the  other 
(it.  104),  but  seems  confident  that  it  should  besought 
nowhere  else.  This  would  not  of  itself,  however,  be 
decisive  of  the  question;  for  Herodotus  proves  himself 
to  be  no  authority  except  in  regfard  to  the  existence  of 
the  custom;  since  he  aflSfms  of  the  Syrians  in  Pales- 
tine, that  they  acknowledged  they  had  derived  it  from 
the  Egyptians — a  palpable  mistake;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  practice  among  the  chosen  people  dates 
from  eight  to  ten  or  eleven  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus — an  enormous  period  in  the  eariy  history  of 
the  world,  and  quite  sufficient  to  admit  of  any  practice 
like  this  having  extended  to  and  become  naturaUzed 
in  quarters  entirely  different  from  the  place  of  its 
origin.  And  if  the  relation  of  the  Israelites  towards 
the  Egyptians  and  other  races  in  the  north  of  Africa 
had  been  such  as  to  have  made  it  natural  for  the  latter 
to  borrow  in  matters  of  this  sort  from  them,  the  just 
conclusion,  so  far  as  historical  grounds  go,  would  be  to 
make  the  first  existence  of  circumcision  coeval  with  its 
institution  as  connected  with  the  Abrahamic  covenant; 
for  the  record  of  this  is  by  far  our  earliest  historical 
notice  of  its  observance.     But  it  cannot  be  &iriy  said 
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that  the  position  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  or  their  re- 
lation subeequently  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Africa^  was  of  the  kind  required  for  such  a  derivation 
of  the  praetioe.  It  was  not  from  those  who  were 
first  despised  or  hated  as  an  insignifioant  band  of  herds- 
men, and  afterwards  eyed  with  jealousy  as  rivalB  or 
striyen  against  as  enemies,  that  the  proud  £g3rptians 
— ^who  sought  to  take  the  lead  among  the  nations,  and 
gloried  in  being  reckoned  the  teachers  not  the  disciples 
of  others  in  respect  to  religion  and  manners — were  at 
all  likely  to  borrow  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  this 
view  of  its  origin  and  difiusion  through  that  part  of 
Africa,  once  isealously  maintained  (for  example  by 
Witsius  in  his  jEgyptiaea)^  is  now  commonly  abandoned. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  either  the  precise  re- 
gion where  the  practice  originated,  or  the  grounds 
which  led  to  its  adoption.  From  the  measure  of  pain- 
folness  and  mutilation  involved  in  the  operation,  it 
could  not  but  be  otherwise  than  repugnant  to  the  na- 
tural feelings;  and  it  must  have  been  associated  with 
some  important  considerations  of  a  physical  or  religious 
kind,before  it  could  have  obtained  such  early  and  wide- 
spread prevalence.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  is  still 
maintained  in  certain  quarters  with  a  plentiful  degree 
of  confidence,  that  the  primary  ground  of  its  adoption 
was  of  a  physical  nature — ^that  in  the  places  of  its  first 
rise  and  most  general  prevalence  it  was  actually  found 
to  be  conducive  to  health,  and  was  believed  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  fruitfulness,  and  ^as  hence  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  medicinal  application  (Kaiisch  on  Geneda  xfii.) 
The  proof  of  this,  however,  is  very  meagre,  and  far 
from  sufficient  to  establish  the  position  for  which 
it  is  adduced.  It  is  true,  Philo  long  ago  thought 
that  the  practice  had  originated  in  the  belief  of  its  ten- 
dency to  promote  health  and  fruitfulness;  but,  like 
many  otho-  of  Philo's  views,  this  was  merely  the 
opinion  of  a  philosophical  religionist  speculating  in  his 
closet.  '  *  It  prevents  the  disease  of  carbuncle  " — ^much, 
we  suppose,  as  the  amputating  of  the  foot  would  pre- 
vent gout;  but  there  are  not  many  that  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  contingency  of  a  very  occasional  disease 
of  either  sort,  would  think  of  forestalling  the  evil  by 
such  a  remedy.  It  is  also  stated  that  it  is  a  preven- 
tive against  certain  local  disorders  in  the  parts,  that  it 
precludes  physical  inconvenience  among  the  bushmen, 
that  the  attempted  abolition  of  something  similar  to 
drcomcision  among  the  females  in  Abyssinia,  through 
the  exertions  of  certain  Catholic  missionaries,  was  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous  physical  consequences,  which  ob- 
liged them  to  desist — all  manifestly  gross  exaggera- 
tions of  some  fancied,  or  at  most  merely  exceptional 
and  peculiar  cases.  Why  is  no  physical  inconvenience 
or  corporeal  malady  (of  a  general  description)  found 
from  the  want  of  the  practice  among  tribes  and  na- 
tions inhabiting  similar  latitudes  and  following  like 
occupations  to  those  of  the  peoples  among  whom  it  has 
prevailed?  It  is  perfectly  possible,  that  men  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  may  have  supposed  they  incurred 
the  maladies  and  inconveniences  referred  to  from  the 
want  of  circumcision,  or  avoided  them  from  having 
undergone  it;  but  the  things  themselves  are  so  partial, 
and  the  occasions  so  rare,  on  which  the  occuxrenoe  of 
them  could  be  attributed  to  such  a  cause,  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  the  practice  should,  for 
such  reasons,  have  acquired  the  prevalence  and  tenacity 
of  a  national  custom  among  even  a  single  people,  to  say 
nothing  of  people  so  widely  removed,  and  so  differently 


circumstanced,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the 
Troglodytes,  the  Kafirs  of  South  Africa^  and  islanders 
in  the  Pacific  Ooean. 

The  connection  of  the  practice  with  cleanliness,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  was  very  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  Herodotus  (ii.  sr),  and  which  was  also  men- 
tioned by  Philo,  has  something  more  to  be  said  in  its 
favour,  as  a  natural  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
practice.  It  might  at  least  have  some  weight  with 
so  peculiar  a  people  as  the  ancient  Egyptians — so  pecu- 
liar also  in  their  notions  of  cleanliness,  that  for  the 
sake  of  this,  Herodotus  tells  us,  they  drank  from  cups  of 
brass,  which  they  scoured  evexy  day;  wore  linen  gar- 
ments always  newly  washed;  and  that  the  priests,  who 
were  the  kind  of  pattern-men,  washed  themselves  in 
cold  water  twice  every  day  and  twice  eveiy  night,  and 
even  shaved  their  whole  body  every  third  day,  that  no 
vermin  might  be  harboured  about  their  persons.  The 
historian  may  have  been  perfectly'  right  in  saying  of 
them,  that  *'they  circumcised  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  cleanliness,  thinking  it  better  to  be  clean  than  to  be 
handsome."  Yet  one  can  scarcely  think,  that  even  fur 
them  this  could  be  an  adequate  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  really  national  practice;  it  might  possibly  go 
far  to  account  for  it  among  the  priests,  the  separated 
and,  as  to  cleanliness,  the  normal  men;  but  its  connec- 
tion with  cleanliness  was  too  limited  and  incidental  to 
originate  and  maintain  it  as  a  general  observance 
among  the  mass  of  the  people;  and  certainly  it  could 
have  little  weight  with  the  savage  Troglodytes,  and  the 
barbarous  or  semi- barbarous  nations  in  other  parts  of 
Africa  that  are  said  to  have  practised  the  rite  from 
the  remotest  antiquity..  There  is,  however,  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  it  actually  had  a  national  preval- 
ence among  the  Egyptians,  or  was  not  confined  chiefly 
tu  the  priestly  and  military  classes.  Herodotus,  no 
doubt,  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  national;  but  he  was 
wont  to  judge  too  much  from  apparent  circumstances — 
wont  also  to  draw  too  general  and  sweeping  conclu- 
sions from  partial  facts,  and  even  sometimes  to  take  for 
facts  what  were  but  vague  traditions  or  virtual  fables ; 
and  it  may  still  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  he 
visited  Egypt,  that  neither  were  the  people  as  a  whole 
cinmmeised,  nor  were  motives  of  cleanliness  the  sole 
ground  fur  its  observance  by  those  who  practised  the 
rite.  The  passage  in  Jos.  v.  2-9,  so  often  referred  to 
(•till  also  by  Wilkinson,  Ancient  EgyptlAns,  t.  317;  and  Kalitch  oo 
Ge  xvii.  lo)  as  a  proof  of  the  universal  practice  of  circum- 
cision among  the  Egyptians  in  ancient  times,  and  of 
their  accounting  those  imclean  who  had  not  undergone 
it,  is  quite  nusunderstood  when  so  apphed.  After 
stating  that  the  people  had  not  been  circumcised  who 
had  been  bom  during  the  sojourn  in  the  wildeiTiess, 
and  that  in  obedience  to  the  conunand  of  the  Lord 
Joshua  caused  them  to  be  circumcised  after  the  passage 
of  Jordan  had  been  effected,  ''the  Lord,"  it  is  added 
by  the  historian,  "  said  to  Joshua,  This  day  have  I 
rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you;"  as  if 
— such  is  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  words — the 
Egyptians  had  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  the  rite  of 
drcumcision  having  fallen  into  desuetude  during  the 
forty  years'  sojourn,  and  had  in  consequence  been 
taunting  the  Israelites  as  an  unclean  people.  An  al- 
together improbable  supposition — ^fur,  cut  off  as  the 
Israelites  were  from  any  direct  intercomrse  with  Egypt, 
how  were  the  Egyptians  so  much  as  to  know  that  the 
rite  had  ceased  to  be  perf  onned  ?    Other  tribes,  it  was 
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known,  practiaed  it  in  the  desert — and  why  might  not 
they  ?  Why » at  any  of  the  stations  where  the  Israelites 
rested  for  weeks  or  months  together,  might  they  not 
have  found  time  and  opportunity  to  practiBe  so  oompa- 
tively  simple  an  operation?  One  does  not  see  how  the 
knowledge,  or  even  the  suspicion  of  the  fact  in  question, 
should  have  got  abroad  in  Egypt^  and  formed  there  the 
subject  of  remark  to  the  prejudice  of  IsraeL  Nor,  if 
their  imcircumcised  state  had  become  perfectly  known 
in  Egypt,  does  it  appear  how  the  administration  of  the 
rite  should  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  take  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt.  The  children  of  Israel  entered 
Egypt  as  a  circumcised  people,  and  yet  were  so  far 
from  being  free  from  reproach,  that  ^aey  were  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  abomination  by  the  Egyptians, 
G«.  zlTi.  34;  so  little,  on  the  Egyptian  side^  had  circum- 
dsion  to  do,  either  with  the  first  occasion,  or  with  the 
ultimate  removal  of  a  ground  of  reproach. 

It  is  to  other  and  more  serious  aspects  of  the  position 
of  the  Israelites  that  we  must  look  for  a  proper  expla- 
nation of  what  is  said  respecting  the  rolling  away  of 
the  reproach  of  Egypt ;  their  old  task-masters  there  had 
something  else  and  greater  to  reproach  them  with,  in 
connection  with  the  wilderness  sojourn,  than  the  simple 
non-observance  of  circumcision.  For  the  Israelites 
had  left  Egypt  with  strong  assurances  and  high  hopes 
of  being  soon  put  in  possession  of  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  but  how  had  it  turned  out?  Instead 
j  of  a  quiet  settlement  in  a  rich  and  fertile  tenitory, 
they  had  found  only  a  wandering  to  and  fro  in  the 
trackless  desert.  This  was  the  reproach  that  Moses 
anticipated,  when  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
Lord's  purpose  to  fall  from  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  covenant- promise :  "  Wherefore  should  the  Egyp- 
tians speak  and  say,  For  mischief  did  he  bring  them 
out,  to  slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?"'  Ex.  xzzit.  12.  And  so 
again,  when  the  determination  was  actually  formed  to 
delay  the  fulfilment  for  a  generation,  and  a  threat  was 
even  held  out  of  an  utter  destruction  of  the  people,  the 
same  thought  recurs  to  Moses — **  Then  the  Egyptians 
will  hear  it,  and  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land;"  "  Remember  thy  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  lest  the  land  whence  thou  broughtest  us  out 
say.  Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  them  into 
the  land  which  he  promised  them,  and  because  he 
hated  them,  he  hath  brought  them  out  to  slay  them  in 
the  wilderness,"  Nu.  xir.  13, 14;  De.  ix.  27, 28.  This  was  em- 
phatically the  reproach  of  Egypt,  which  she  cast  upon 
the  covenant-people  up  till  the  period  in  question — ^the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  grand  promise  of  the  covenant. 
But  why  should  the  rolling  away  of  that  reproadi  be  so 
espedally  coupled  with  the  circumcising  of  the  new 
generation,  after  they  had  crossed  the  Jordan  ?  Simply 
because  this  was  the  fit  and  proper  tune  for  initaating 
into  the  covenant  those  in  whose  behalf  its  provisions 
were  now  to  be  implemented.  The  fathers — all  the 
full-grown  men  who  had  left  Egypt — ^had,  on  account 
of  their  wayward  and  rebellious  spirit,  been  rejected  by 
the  Lord ;  the  covenant,  so  far  as  they  were  oonoemed, 
was  suspended,  and  had  necessarily  to  be  so  for  their 
children  too,  tiU  these  children  had  arrived  at  the  state 
when  they  could  act  for  themselves.  These  historical 
dicumstanoes  are  distinctly  noticed  by  way  of  explana- 
tion in  the  passage  of  Joshua.  Hence,  circumcision, 
the  peculiar  sign  of  the  covenant^  properly  feU  into 
abeyance,  while  the  covenant  itself  was  under  a  kind 


of  suspense ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  time  for 
fulfilling  the  covenant  had  returned,  it  was  fit  that 
the  people  should,  by  the  administration  of  the  distinc- 
tive rite,  be  again  formally  brought  under  its  yoke;  and 
fit,  too,  that  the  predae  moment  for  doing  this  should 
be  when,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Amorites  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  miraculous  crossing  of 
the  Jordan  itseli^  the  people  had  undoubted  evidence  of 
the  Lord's  purpose  to  fulfil  all  he  had  promised.  They 
had  now  received  ample  encouragement  to  enter  into 
the  covenant;  and  to  indicate  the  nearness  and  certainty 
of  the  connection  between  this  and  the  fulfilment,  the 
Lord  declared  that  already  the  reproach  of  Egypt  was 
rolled  away;  there  should  be  no  longer  occasion  for  it. 
(See  Galvln,  HenRatenberg,  Kell,  on  tiie  pftMsfe  raferred  ia) 

Rightly  viewed,  then,  no  support  can  be  obtained 
from  this  passage  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Egyp- 
tians as  a  nation  practised  drcumdsion,  and  that  they 
so  generally  associated  it  with  notions  of  cleanness  as 
to  reproach  those  who  omitted  its  observance  with  being 
in  a  shameful  condition.  That  the  Egyptians  viewed 
the  practice  as  having  some  sort  of  rdation  to  desn- 
ness,  and  that  this  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
reasons  which  led  to  its  observance  there,  especiaUy 
among  the  priests,  is  all  that  can  fairly  be  affirmed  on 
the  subject.  Whether  or  not  it  was  ever  so  gene- 
rally practised  in  Egypt  as  to  be  a  national  usage,  it 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  strictly  binding  only 
on  the  priesthood,  and  those  who  were  initiated  into 
the  sacred  mysteries — on  which  account,  it  is  reported 
the  priests  refused  to  initiate  Pythagoras,  unless  he 
first  submitted  to  be  circumdsed  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1  pl 
ISO).  It  did,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact  come  to  be  as- 
sociated with  religion — a  religion  that  made  undue  ac- 
count of  outward  distinctions  and  merely  natural  virtues 
— and  was  reoognixed  as  the  distinctive  badge  of  those 
who  were  its  more  peculiar  representatives.  Now,  no- 
thing more  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  the  use  made  of  it 
in  connection  with  the  covenant  of  God.  For,  what 
was  the  design  of  that  covenant  ?  It  was  to  oonstitate 
those  who  belonged  to  it  a  chosen  people — a  people 
brought  into  such  near  relationship  to  Jehovah,  that 
they  should  be  called  a  kingdom  of  priests,  Ex.xix.  6;  Da. 
fii.  8,7;  and  might,  as  having  such  a  peculiar  interest  in 
him,  be  at  once  the  subject  of  his  distinguishing  good- 
ness and  the  witnesses  of  his  truth  and  gloiy.  The 
institution  afterwards  of  a  priestly  class  in  Israel  in  no 
respect  cancelled  this  general  destination  ci  the  people; 
it  only  served,  by  the  elevation  of  a  more  select  portion, 
with  its  peculiar  rights  and  symbolical  ministrations, 
to  exhibit  the  true  nature  of  the  catting  and  destination 
of  the  people.  Now,  in  affixing  circumdsion  to  such  a 
covenant,  as  its  peculiar  badge  and  seal,  the  one  neces- 
sarily came  to  participate  in  the  character  of  the  other; 
circumcision  could  no  longer  be  what  it  was  in  Egypt,  and 
perhaps  in  other  heathenish  countries,  a  mere  q^nbol  of 
cleanliness  or  of  separation  to  a  distinct  reUgious  position; 
it  became  impressed  with  the  moral  nature  of  the  God 
of  the  covenant  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  symbo- 
lized the  holiness  which  was  the  essential  element  and 
grand  aim  of  his  chancter  and  government.  Cleanli- 
ness in  the  spiritual  sphere — ^in  other  words,  separation 
from  the  defilements  of  nature,  and  surrender  as  fnun 
a  new  position  to  the  love  and  service  of  Grod — ^this, 
which  was  to  form  the  characteristic  of  members  ci  the 
covenant,  became  also  the  import  of  the  distinctive 
badge  or  sign  of  the  covenant— circumcision. 
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There  was  a  natural  fitneas  in  the  ordinance  for  such 
a  pmpoaey  apart  from  the  hiatorioal  reason  for  its  em- 
ployment.  By  the  mutilation  it  practises  on  the  organ 
of  generation^  it  points  to  corruption  in  its  source  as 
adhering  to  the  very  being  and  birth  of  men — propa- 
gating itself  by  the  settled  constitution  of  nature,  which 
transmits  from  parent  to  child  a  common  impurity. 
Most  c^propriatelyt  therefore,  might  a  rite,  which  oon- 
sisted  in  cutting  off  somewhat  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh 
of  nature's  productiveness,  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  a 
covenant,  which  called  men  away  from  nature's  pollu- 
tion, and  sought  to  raise  them  into  blessed  fellowship 
with  the  life  and  holiness  of  Grod.  It,  as  it  were, 
espoused  the  circumcised  to  Jehovah,  Ex.  iv.  Sfi,  that  he 
and  his  offiipring  might  occupy  a  higher  sphere,  and 
follow  the  direction  of  a  purer  impulse,  than  could  be 
found  in  the  merely  natural  line  of  things. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  better  part  of  the 
Israelites  themselves  perfectly  understood  this  symbo- 
lical import  and  bearing  of  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
They  knew  that  it  bespoke  purity  of  heart  and  con- 
duct, or  implied  the  call  to  a  holy  life,  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  covenant,  and  was  no  mere  badge  of 
external  separation  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
— ^which,  indeed,  it  could  but  imperfectly  do  from  its 
prevalence  among  surrounding  tribes.  Hence  Moses 
expressed  his  incapacity  for  the  high  and  holy  work  to 
which  the  Lord  called  him,  by  saying  that  "  he  was  a 
man  of  undrcumdsed  lips,"  Ex.  tI.  iS;  it  was  but  corrupt 
nature  that  spoke  in  him.  Hence  also  he  exhorted  the 
people,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  service  before 
them,  to  "  circumcise  the  foreskin  of  their  heart,  and 
be  no  more  stiff-necked,"  De.  x.  16 ;  as  again  at  a  later 
period  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  Break  up  your  fallow- 
ground,  and  sow  not  among  thorns;  circumcise  your- 
selves to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your 
heart,"  eh.  !▼.  4.  So  that  St.  Paul  simply  indicated  what 
all  along  was  involved  in  the  ordinance,  and  put  on  it 
a  Christian  interpretation,  when  he  said,  "  We  are  the 
circumcision  who  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,"  Phi.  ill.  3. 
It  had  become,  however,  too  closely  interwoven  with 
the  ceremonials  of  Judaism,  and  was  itself  of  a  nature 
too  grossly  carnal,  to  be  suited  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  gospel,  and  was  consequently,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  era,  supplanted  by  another  ordinance  of 
like  spiritual  import,  and  in  better  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  Christianity. 

In  connecting  circumcision  with  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  the  Lord  expressly  ordained  its  administration 
on  the  eighth  day:  "  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old 
(literally,  a  son  of  eight  days)  shall  be  circumcised 
among  you,  every  man-child  in  your  generations." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  ancient  tribes  or 
nations  among  whom  circumcision  prevailed,  except 
those  sprung  from  Abraham,  performed  it  at  so  early  a 
period;  it  seems  rather,  so  for  as  their  practice  in  this 
respect  is  known,  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  age  of 
puberty.  There  may  still,  however,  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  usages  of  early  times  which  rendered  it 
fitting  to  have  the  rite  performed  about  the  eighth 
day,  so  as  the  better  to  draw  men's  attention  to  its 
spiritual  import,  and  prevent  them  from  substituting 
other  things  of  a  supentitious  nature  in  its  place. 
Religious  rites  connected  with  the  period  of  childhood 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  an  early  period,  and 
in  later  times  at  least,  most  probably  also  in  earlier, 
were  wont  to  be  connected  with  the  commencement 


of  the  second  week's  existence  of  the  child.  Among 
the  Latins  the  day  for  giving  the  child  a  name  was  the 
eighth  if  a  g^l,  the  ninth  if  a  boy;  and  there  was  on 
the  occasion  a  solemnity  preceded  by  a  lustration  of 
the  child,  on  which  account  it  was  called  the  lustra- 
tion-day {dies  luiiricus).  The  tenth  day  appears  to 
have  been  commonly  observed  among  the  Greeks  for  a 
similar  purpose,  though  the  seventh  is  also  mentioned; 
and  it  was  usual  to  signalize  it  by  a  sacrifice  and  a 
feast,  to  which  friends  were  invited.  These  customs 
are  indicative  of  a  tendency,  that  probably  discovered 
itself  generally  in  the  early  history  of  nations,  to  have, 
along  with  the  imposition  of  a  name  on  the  child, 
whereby  it  came  to  assume  a  kind  of  separate  indivi- 
duality, a  religious  ceremony,  having  respect  to  its 
purification  from  sin  and  its  conmiendation  to  the 
favour  of  Heaven.  And  as  circumcision,  from  its  na- 
ture and  design,  was  not  only  a  rite  of  purification, 
but  an  initicUory  rite  of  that  description,  introducing 
the  child  into  its  covenant  life  and  prospects,  it  was  fit 
that  it  should  be  coeval  with  what  stamped  the  child's 
individuality — ^that,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  briefest 
revolutions  of  time,  on  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  week  of 
his  earthly  existence,  when  he  received  his  proper 
name,  he  should  also  receive  the  sign  of  his  covenant- 
standing.  In  later  times  we  find  it  expressly  noted 
that  the  name  and  the  circumcision  went  together. 
La.  ii.fiO;  and  the  probability  is  it  was  so  from  the  first. 
The  son  of  an  Israelite  was  thus  constituted  a  member 
of  the  covenant  at  the  same  moment  that  he  received 
his  designation  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  family. 

In  the  case  of  foreigners  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  blessing  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  cir- 
cumcision was  indispensable.  Strangers  might  come 
and  worship,  without  it,  in  the  court  of  the  Genlales, 
but  they  could  not  be  recognized  as  members  of  the 
covenant.  Of  those  who  submitted  to  this  condition 
on  a  large  scale,  there  were  the  Idumeans,  when  they 
had  been  vanquished  by  John  Hyrcanus  (iMm.  L4i,42), 
who  must  therefore  have  previously  abandoned  the 
practice,  and  the  people  of  Adiabene  with  their  king 
Izbates  (Jos.  Ant.  xx  2). 

CISTERN.  The  word  usually  translated  cittern  in 
Scripture  (nSa*  ^o»")  properly  signifies  a  dug  place  or 
pit;  and  according  to  the  connection,  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  cistern,  pit,  prison-house,  or  sepulchre. 
When  the  reference  is  to  a  plaoe  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
waters,  dstem  is,  of  course,  the  proper  rendering;  and 
in  that  case,  as  the  words  for  cistern  and  well  very 
nearly  correspond  (bir  and  bar),  so  there  is  often  no 
material  difference  between  the  things  signified  by 
them.  For,  one  class  of  cisterns  consisted  of  excavar 
tions  formed  around  a  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining the  water,  which  at  certain  seasons  bubbled  up 
from  below;  and  such  might  indifferently  be  called 
wells  or  cisterns.  Others,  however,  and  these  what 
more  commonly  bore  the  name  of  cisterns,  were  covered 
reservoirs  dug  out  of  the  rock  or  earth,  into  which, 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  either  the  rain  itself  or  the 
waters  of  some  flowing  stream  were  conducted,  and 
kept  in  store  for  the  season  of  drought.  And  these 
again  varied,  according  to  circumstances,  both  in  their 
dimensions  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pre- 
pared— some  being  dug  in  the  simplest  style,  others 
lined  with  wood  or  with  cement,  and  others  again  fitted 
up  with  considerable  ornament.     Describing  some  of 
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the  oommoner  sort,  on  the  route  from  'Akka  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  near  the  village  of  Hableh,  Dr.  Robinson 
says,  in  the  supplementary  volume  of  his  ResearcheSf 
*'  We  were  here  surrounded  by  cisterns  dug  out  in  solid 
rooks,  mostly  with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  Some 
were  entirely  open.  One  of  them,  seven  feet  long  by 
five  broad  and  three  deep,  was  merely  sunk  in  the  rock, 
with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it.  Another,  of  similar 
dimensions,  had  but  one  step  left  in  it.  A  larger  dstem 
was  near  the  water-oourse;  it  was  twelve  feet  long  by 


[174.]       The  Royal  Cutern  of  the  Temple.— BarcUty 'a 
City  of  the  Grest  King. 

nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep;  two  rude  and 
very  flat  arches  were  thrown  over  it,  and  on  these 
rested  the  covering  of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still 
remained.  All  these  excavations  were  evidently  an- 
cient" (p.  137). 

President  Olin,  in  his  Travels  ^iL  p.  u),  describes  some- 
thing of  a  better  sort  near  Hebron:  ^' Just  without  the 
city  are  some  cisterns,  which  probably  belong  to  a  very 
early  age.  A  large  basin,  forty- seven  paces  square, 
stands  outside  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  the  city. 
It  was  nearly  f uU  of  greenish  water,  and  has  been  re- 
paired at  a  period  apparently  not  very  remote.  It  is 
of  very  solid  workmanship,  built  of  hewn  limestone, 
and  may  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep.  The  descent 
is  by  flights  of  stairs  situated  at  the  four  comers,  by 
which  the  water  is  brought  up  in  vessels  and  skins, 
and  poured  into  troughs  for  the  flodcs,  or  carried  away 
for  domestic  uses.  It  was  not  at  this  time  fit  for  drink- 
ing. Another  pool,  of  smaller  dimensions,  occupies 
higher  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  These 
reservoirs  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and  are  unconnected 
with  any  perennial  fountain." 

In  a  country  like  Palestine,  to  which  smnmer  is 
always  more  or  less  a  season  of  drought,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  more  than  one  perennial 
stream  (the  Jordan),  it  must  from  the  earliest  times 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  inhabitants  to 
provide  themselves  with  such  artificial  means  of  supply 
as  cisterns;  and  no  town  of  any  size,  not  Immediately 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  could  have  thought  itself 
safe  without  them.  The  most  exact  information  we 
have  of  any  particular  place  in  this  respect  relates  to 
Jerusalem.  The  natural  situation  of  the  city  is  by  no 
means  advantageous  for  the  supply  of  water.     There 


are  only  three  small  fountains  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
belonging  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  none  in 
the  city  itself.  Yet  the  supply  of  water  must  have  been 
ample;  for  never,  even  during  the  long  and  terrible  sieges 
which  it  has  had  to  endure,  do  we  read  of  any  scarcity 
of  water  having  prevailed;  thousands  are  recorded  to 
have  perished  of  hunger,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
their  suflferings  being  aggravated  by  thirst.  The  be- 
siegers often  suffered  from  want  of  water,  but  not  the 
besieged  (Jo«.  Ant.  xUi.  8, 2;  w«n,  v.  12, 3,9, 4) ;  plainly  imply- 
ing that  the  city  was  furnished  with  the  means 
of  laying  in  a  large  supply  for  the  time  to 
come.  The  peculiarity  is  briefly  noticed  in 
the  description  of  Strabo:  '*  Jerusalem — a 
rocky,  well -inclosed  fortress,  within  well- 
watered,  but  without  wholly  dry"  (xt1.2,4o). 
In  explaining  how  it  should  have  been  so, 
we  must  again  refer  to  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
says,  "The  main  dependence  of  Jerusalem 
for  water  at  the  present  day  is  on  its  cis- 
terns; and  this  has  probably  always  been  the 
case.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  immense 
cisterns  now  and  anciently  existing  within 
the  area  of  the  temple,  supplied  partly  by 
rain-water  and  partly  by  the  aqueduct 
These  of  themselves  in  the  case  of  a  siege 
would  furnish  a  tolerable  supply.  But  in 
addition  to  these,  almost  every  house  in 
Jerusalem  of  any  size  is  understood  to  have 
at  least  one  or  more  cisterns,  excavated  in 
the  soft  limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  is 
built"  (i.  p. 48o).  He  then  refers  to  the  house 
of  a  gentleman  in  which  he  redded,  and  which 
had  so  many  as  four  dsterns,  one  of  these  measuring  no 
less  than  thirty  feet  square  and  twenty  deep.  The 
water  is  conducted  into  these  cisterns  from  the  roof 
when  rain  falls ;  and  with  proper  care  remains  piure  and 
sweet  through  the  whole  of  smnmer.  Such  now  is,  and 
such  also  from  the  remotest  times  must  have  been,  the 
method  taken  to  keep  Jerusalem  supplied  with  water; 
and  much  the  same  necessity  existed  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Various  allusions  by  way  of  figure  are  made  to  cis- 
terns in  Scripture.     The  breaking  of  the  wheel  at  the 
cistern — the  wheel  that  was  used  to  send  down  and 
pull  up  again  the  bucket  which  drew  water  from  the 
larger  cisterns — is  used  in  £c.  xii.  6,  as  an  image  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  animal  economy,  which  perpe- 
tually sends,  while  it  is  at  work,  the  flow  of  vital  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.     To  drink  waters 
out  of  one's  own  cistern  is  a  proverbial  expression, 
Pr.  ▼.  15,  for  confining  one's  self  to  the  legitimate  sources 
of  pleasure  which  God  has  associated  with  our  state, 
I  as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  are  the  pro- 
perty of  others.     But  the  merely  human  and  artificial 
'  nature  of  cisterns,  which  are  of  man's  workmanship 
I  and  have  no  living  spring  within  them,  serve  as  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  insufficiency  of  creature- confidences,  and 
of  the  folly  of  preferring  these  to  the  infinite  and  ever- 
flowing  fulness  of  God— as  in  the  solemn  chai^  of  the 
I  prophet,  "  My  people  have  committed  two  evils;  they 
I  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold 
no  water,"  Je.  li.  is. 
uri^lBS  OF  REFUGE.    See  Refuge  (Cittes  of). 
CmZENSHIF  played  an  important  part  in  the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  which  there 
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is  no  exhd  panllel  in  the  history  of  the  covenant- 
people.  WiiJi  the  latter  it  was  not  the  rights  of  a 
particular  city  to  which  importance  was  attached,  but 
the  rights  of  the  community  at  laige,  in  whatever  par- 
ticular locality  any  memb^  of  it  might  have  his  lot 
cast  In  so  fkr  as  relative  distinctions  existed,  it  was 
with  tribes  and  families,  not  with  particular  cities,  that 
they  were  oonnected.  Citizenship  in  the  ordinary  sense 
rises  into  importance  only  once  in  Scripture — ^namely, 
in  the  case  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He  had  by  birth  the 
rights  of  a  Roman  citizen;  and  these  he  put  forward 
on  one  occasion  to  obtain  a  slight  mark  of  respect  in 
raoompence  for  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him, 
A&  xTi.  37;  on  another,  to  shield  himself  from  an 
unjust  castigation,  Ae.xzU.25:  and  still  on  another,  to 
secure  for  his  cause  an  impartial  hearing  at  Home, 
when  it  was  like  to  be  overborne  by  the  craft  and 
Bubtilty  of  men  in  Judea,  Ae.  zxv.  ii.  The  rights  them- 
selves of  Roman  citizens  were  of  two  classes:  one 
higher,  entitling  the  person  who  held  the  citizenship 
to  vote  in  a  tribe  on  any  public  measure,  and  also  to 
enjoy  the  honours  of  magistracy,  as  well  as  to  discharge 
the  functions  and  pursue  the  occupations  of  private  life. 
This  was  citizenship  in  the  complete  sense.  But  it 
could  not  be  possessed  by  many;  and  a  lower  degree  of 
citizenship  was  frequently  possessed  and  exercised,  by 
virtue  of  which  one  was  entitled  to  claim  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  and  im- 
munities of  social  life.  The  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire, with  the  political  changes  to  which  it  gave  rise,  na- 
turally led  to  a  gradusl  approximation  of  the  two  classes, 
by  first  lowering,  then  virtually  abolishing  the  more 
distinctive  privileges  of  the  higher  class.  As  pos- 
sessed by  the  apostle  Paul  the  right  of  citizenship  must 
be  understood  to  belong  to  the  other  class;  it  entitled 
him  to  the  private  liberties  of  a  native  Roman,  and  the 
protection  of  the  general  laws  of  the  empire.  How  he 
should  have  come  to  acquire  this  right  has  been  matter 
of  dispute;  but  there  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
it  was  acquired,  not  from  his  having  been  bom  in 
Tarsus  (which  was  a  free  city  only  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing the  right  to  be  governed  by  its  own  magistrates), 
but  as  being  the  son  of  a  father  who,  on  grounds  of 
personal  merit  or  by  purchase,  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  citizen.  It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
Jews  were  not  unfrequently  Roman  citizens  ( Joa.  Ant. 
xir.  10.3;  Wan,  iL  14,0). 

Jewish  citizenship — using  the  word  in  the  more  ex- 
tended sense — depended  on  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  covenant.  The  sacred  was  here  the  basis  of  the 
civil;  and  they  only  who  by  circumcision  had  been 
received  within  the  bonds  of  the  covenant,  and  after- 
wards conformed  themselves  to  the  rites  and  obligations 
it  imposed,  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.  The  place  thus  acquired  might  be 
again  forfeited  by  committing  those  transgressions 
which  had  capital  penalties  annexed  to  them,  and 
doubtless  in  all  cases  when  these  were  incurred,  and 
when  no  repentance  followed,  the  guilty  individuals 
wtrt  excluded  in  the  reckoning  of  Heaven;  such  souls, 
according  to  the  oft- repeated  formida,  icere  cut  off  from 
among  their  people.  But  if  we  look  to  the  outward,  or 
human  administration,  this  result  by  no  means  uniformly 
followed;  and  men  might  be,  too  commonly  were,  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  after 
they  had  broken  some  of  its  fundamental  laws.  The 
right  of  citizenship,  therefore,  would  vary,  according 
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as  it  might  be  a  human  or  a  divine  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  contemplated. 

In  one  passage — ^though  the  reference  is  lost  in  our 
translation — St.  Paul  designates  the  place  and  calling 
of  Christians  from  their  connection  with  a  city;  he  says, 
"  our  citizenship  (or  commonwealth,  for  lq  one  or  other 
of  these  related  senses  must  xoXlrtvpui  be  understood) 
is  in  heaven,  from  whence  i^  we  look  for  the  Saviour^' 
— ^that  is,  even  now  we  have  our  names  enrolled  as 
members  of  that  celestial  community,  of  which  Christ 
is  himself  the  ever-living  Head;  and  it  behoves  us  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  exalted  position  we  occupy,  and 
the  animating  prospects  it  sets  before  us. 

CITY.  This  word  is  evidently  used  with  some  lati- 
tude in  Scripture,  so  as  to  include  the  smaller  towns, 
and  sometimes  even  what  must  have  been  little  more 
than  straggling  villages.  For  example,  Cain  is  repre- 
sented as  building  a  dty,  G«.  ir.  17.  and  Bethel,  the  ancient 
Luz,  is  called  a  city  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  passing  sojourn 
at  it,  Qe.  xzTili.  IS.  These  could  then  have  been  nothing 
but  hamlets;  and  many  similar  cases  might  be  referred 
to.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  term  was  applied 
to  larger  places,  and  such  as  were  surrounded  with 
walls,  strengthened  at  proper  intervals  by  fortresses, 
and  usually  possessing  besides  a  citadel  or  tower  of 
greater  strength  in  the  centre.  The  cities  of  Palestine 
seem  to  have  been  commonly  of  this  description,  even 
80  early  as  the  conquest  by  the  Canaanites;  for  the 
spies  reported  that  their  cities  were  "  walled  and  very 
great,"  and  Moses  himself  describes  them  as  ''great  and 
fenced  up  to  heaven,''  Niv  xiiL  23;  De.  ix.  i.  The  gates  in 
the  walls  appear  to  have  been  made  of  different  mate- 
rials ;  as  sometimes  they  are  spoken  of  as  burned  with 
fire,  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  they  are  said  to  have  been  made  of  brass 
Am.  1. 7,10;  Ib.xIt.  2.  The  dties  also  differed  very  much  as 
to  the  character  of  the  streets;  in  most  cases  they  must 
anciently  have  been,  as  they  still  are,  narrow;  while 
there  were  others,  though  we  know  of  none  such  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  had  large  open  spaces  and 
ample  gardens  within  their  precincts.  Babylon,  in 
particidar,  is  well  known  to  have  been  of  this  descrip- 
tion. But  the  distinguishing  features  of  each  cily  will 
fall  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  individual 
name. 

City  of  David  has  a  different  sense  in  the  New 
from  what  it  bears  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  the 
angels  who  announced  the  birth  of  Christ,  Bethlehem 
was  called  the  City  of  David,  Lu.  u.  ii,  as  being  the 
place  where  David  had  been  bom,  and  where  he  re- 
sided till  he  was  anointed  king.  But  the  fortress  of 
the  Jebusites,  which  David  took,  and  which  he  after- 
wards chose  for  his  peculiar  dwelling-place,  went  by 
the  name  of  his  city,  i  Ch.  zl.  5.  It  was  more  commonly 
called  Mount  Zion. 

City  of  God  was  applied  as  a  designation  of  Jeru- 
salem, Pb.  xlvi.  4,  on  account  of  its  being  from  the  time 
of  David  the  place  where  God  more  peculiarly  put 
his  name,  and  where  the  temple  stood.  The  designa- 
tion expressed  its  most  glorious  distinction. 

CLAU'DA,  a  small  isUind,  to  the  south-west  of 
Crete,  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage 
and  shipwreck,  Ae.xxvii.i6.    Its  modem  name  is  Gozzo. 

CLAU'DIUS,  the  fifth  Roman  emperor,  whose  full 
name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Germanicus,  sue* 
ceeded  Caligula,  and  reigned  from  a.d.  41  to  54. 
Compared  with  his  predecessor,  Claudius  may  be  thought 
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of  with  respect,  though  he  was  a  weak  man,  the  tool 
of  women  and  of  favourites,  and  among  some  good 
things  did  many  also  that  were  had.  His  name  occurs 
only  twice  in  sacred  histoiy;  lint  in  connection  with  a 
famine,  which  was  felt  with  severity  in  the  East, 
JLe.  zi.  88,  Mq.;  and  then  as  the  author  of  a  decree,  which 
obliged  all  Jews  to  flee  from  Rome,  Ac.  xtUI.  2.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former,  his  reign  was  noted  for  the  frequent 
occuirence  of  scarcity  (Laxdner,  Credibility,  b.  i.  oh.  ii);  and  in 
regard  to  the  second,  we  have  the  express  testimony  oi 
Suetonius,  who  in  his  life  of  this  emperor  (oh.  is)  sajrs, 
"  He  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome,  who  were  con- 
tinually raising  disturbances,  Chrestus  being  their 
leader*'  (impulsore  Chresto).  It  has  commonly  been 
supposed  that  by  Chrestus  Ib  here  meant  Jesus  Christ,* 
and  that  Suetonius  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus, 
imagined  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  local  dis- 
turbances which  led  Claudius  to  banish  the  Jews  for  a 
time  from  Rome,  or  possibly  meant  to  state  that  the 
disturbances  themselves  arose  from  oontendings  about 
the  truth  of  Jesus.  The  point  either  way  must  still  be 
held  doubtful;  but  apart  from  it  the  passage  contains  a 
very  explicit  testimony  to  the  fact  recorded  by  St. 
Luke. 

GLAU'DIUS  LTSIAS.    See  under  Lysias. 

GLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  are  terms  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  connection  with  the  rites  and  usages  of 
the  old  covenant.  Like  everything  there,  while  they 
have  a  primary  bearing  on  the  outward  state  and  be- 
haviour, they  have  also  a  higher  and  symbolical  import. 
To  get  any  distinct  idea  of  the  lessons  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  arrangements  respecting  clean  and 
unclean,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these  in  some 
detail. 

I.  The  first  distinction  of  the  kind  that  meets  us  in 
Scripture  is  dean  and  unclean  in  respect  to  Animals — 
animals,  however,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  rela- 
tion to  man's  use.  It  appears  so  eariy  as  the  deluge, 
and  is  referred  to  as  an  already  existing  distinction, 
not  as  one  then  for  the  first  time  introduced.  Noah 
was  commanded  to  take  with  him  into  the  aric  of  eveiy 
clean  beast  by  sevens,  and  of  the  unclean  by  twos ;  for 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the  one  were  required  for 
purposes  which  the  other  were  not,  and  which  would 
render  a  single  pair  of  each  an  inadequate  supply 
for  the  necessities  even  of  the  small  remnant  of  the 
human  family  preserved  in  the  ark.  These  necessities, 
however,  were  not  connected  with  food;  for  up  till  the 
period  of  the  deluge  there  is  no  appearance  of  animal 
food  having  been  either  granted  to  men,  or  indulged  in 
by  them.  Presently  after  the  deluge,  however,  the 
liberty  was  conceded,  and  when  first  conceded,  it  seems 
to  have  been  without  restriction:  "  Every  moving  thing 
that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you,  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things,"  Go.  ix.  3 — ^not  a  certain 
portion  merely  of  the  living  creaturehood,  but  the 
whole,  in  so  far  as  man  might  find  it  serviceable  for 
bodily  support.  The  grant  itself  was  unlimited;  it 
was  left  to  mankind  themselves  to  set  any  limits  they 
might  choose  to  its  application.  We  must  look  else- 
where, therefore,  than  to  dietaiy  regulations  for  the 
original  ground  of  the  distinction  among  animals  into 
clean  and  unclean;  and  we  can  think  of  nothing  but 
the  ancient  usages  in  regard  to  sacrifice.  Indeed,  the 
sacred  narrative  itself  plainly  enough  points  in  this 
direction;  for  it  tells  us  that  Noah,  on  coming  out  of 
the  ark,  "  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord;  and  took  of 


eveiy  clean  beast^  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered 
burnt- offerings  on  the  altar,"  OeTUi.  so — ^the  dean, 
therefore,  were  those  deemed  fit  for  sacrifice,  the  un- 
clean such  as  were  unfit. 

As  the  origin  of  the  distincticm  is  lost  in  primeval 
antiquity,  the  prindples  on  which  it  proceeded,  and  the 
lines  of  demarcation  it  drew,  cannot  be  known  with 
certainty.  Our  reasoning  upon  the  subject  must  be  to 
some  extent  conjectural.  The  histoiy  c^  the  faD,  bow- 
ever,  forms  the  ground  of  a  certain  distinction  in  the 
animal  world;  the  serpent  being  thenceforth  pro- 
nounced accursed  above  all  creatures^  it  could  scarody 
fail  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  extreme  type  of  an  exist- 
ing evil  in  nature — the  palpable  embodiment  of  some- 
thing mischievous,  and,  as  such,  undean,  not  to  be 
brought  into  familiar  contact  with  the  pure  and  good. 
Observation  and  experience  would  soon  enable  the  eaiiier 
inhabitants  of  the  world  to  add  to  the  same  class,  ac- 
cording as  indications  were  discovered  of  wild  natures 
or  noxious  qualities  in  the  different  spedes  of  creatures 
around  them.  And  though  there  might  be  many 
with  which  their  acquaintance  was  too  partial  to  admit 
of  their  determining  to  which  category  they  property 
bdonged,  yet  we  can  easily  understand  how  birds  and 
animals  of  prey,  creatures  armed  with  stings  or  otiier 
obvious  weapons  of  offence,  or  animals  like  the  swine^ 
disgusting  in  thdr  smell  and  filthy  in  their  habits, 
would  as  by  common  consent  be  assigned  to  the  dass 
that  had  some  affinity  with  evil,  that  bore  on  them  the 
impress  of  impurity;  while  the  tame  and  dodle  crea- 
tures of  the  ruminant  species — ^the  cow,  the  goat,  the 
sheep — and  in  the  feathered  tribe  the  oooing,  gentle 
dove,  would  not  less  naturally  be  viewed  as  reflections 
of  the  opposite  qualities,  because  seeming  to  have 
something  akin  to  the  humaner  instincts  of  mankind. 
Thus  from  the  first  there  were  found  the  occasion  and 
elements  of  a  certain  distinction  among  the  inferior 
creatures;  and  as  animal  sacrifice  occupied  the  chief 
place  in  religious  worship,  the  latter  class  of  creatures, 
in  which  the  good  so  obvioudy  preponderated,  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  deemed  the  proper  materials 
wherewith  to  conduct  the  sacrificial  service.  Such  a 
mode  of  thinking,  in  itself  natural,  would  be  greatly  con- 
firmed and  rendered  in  a  sense  imperative,  if — as  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe — ^the  Lord  by  an  overt  act  laid 
the  foundation  of  animal  sacrifice,  by  himself  taking 
the  life  of  one  or  more  animals,  in  order  to  provide  a 
symbolical,  as  well  as  a  real  dothing  for  the  first  trans- 
gressors.    {See  Sacrifice.) 

The  distinction  thus  begun,  and  probably  at  first 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  was  in  process  of 
time  more  fully  developed,  and  extended  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  worship  to  the  articles  of  daily  food. 
When  the  law  entered,  the  scattered  elements  of  sound 
thought  and  symbolical  action  which  previously  ex- 
isted were  in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  religion, 
formed  into  a  regular  system,  so  as  to  be  made  subser- 
vient to  a  properly  varied  and  wholesome  instruction. 
Probably  little  alteration  was  needed  in  regard  to  the 
victims  for  sacrifice,  except  to  fix  the  line  more  defi- 
nitely on  the  negative  side  between  the  dean  and  the 
unclean,  as  the  general  corruption  of  worship,  and  in 
particular  the  practice,  very  early  introduced,  of  sacri- 
fidng  to  evil  as  well  as  to  benignant  ddties,  had  gra- 
dually led  to  the  immolation  of  neariy  all  sorts  of 
animals.  In  Egypt  pigs  were  sacrificed  as  wdl  as 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  not  only  gnats  and  bnllsy  but  also 
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dogSy  cats,  crocodiles,  kc.,  were  accounted  sacred,  and 
had  their  respectiye  modes  and  places  of  divine  honour. 
In  the  Mosaic  law,  therefore,  a  return  was  made  tu  an 
earlier  and  purer  system;  and  all  sacrifices  were  con- 
fined to  animaJs  of  the  flock  and  herd — ^tbat  is»  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle — and  to  birds  of  the  dove  spedes. 
But  in  respect  to  food  a  somewhat  wider  latitude  was 
allowed,  though  only,  one  might  say,  in  the  same  line. 
Thus  the  animals  pronounced  clean  were  those  which 
at  onoe  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof,  and 
which  all  belong  substantially  to  the  herd  and  the 
flock,  simply  including  along  with  those  just  men- 
tioned, creatures  of  the  deer  spedes.  They  are  the 
kinds  which  in  all  countries  and  ages  men  have  gene- 
rally, and  as  it  were  instinctively,  fixed  upon  for  their 
chief  supplies  of  animal  food,  being  those  that  best 
oonooct  their  own  food.  Of  the  four  classes  mentioned 
in  Le.  zi.  i-7»  which  approach  the  permitted  line,  yet 
aze  kept  without  it — the  camel,  because,  while  chewing 
the  cud,  he  does  not  divide  the  hoof;  the  coney  (Heb. 
theqfikan,  probably  the  jerboa),  and  the  hare,  because 
they  chew  the  cud,  but  instead  of  a  divided  hoof,  have 
a  foot  with  three  or  more  toes;  and  the  swine,  because 
there  is  the  divided  hoof  without  the  chewing  of  the 
cud :  they  were  not  such  aa  to  occasion  by  their  prohi- 
bition any  material  privation  or  inconvenience.  The 
two  first  have  nowhere  been  sought  after  as  articles  of 
food;  and  of  the  two  last,  the  hare,  from  its  shy  and 
timid  nature,  never  could  be  much  used,  and  the 
swine,  though  by  dint  of  modem  refinement  it  has  been 
turned  into  a  common  and  wholesome  means  of  support, 
still  holds  an  inferior  place,  and  appears  to  have  stood 
yet  lower  in  remote  antiquity,  lliemost  degrading 
employment  in  the  fields  was  that  of  swine-herd;  and, 
in  Egypt,  if  any  even  touched  a  pig  he  was  obliged  to 
bathe  himself  and  wash  his  garments  (Herodot.  u.  47). 

The  F18HEB  allowed  for  food  were  marked  out  by  a 
distinction  equally  simple  and  characteristic  with  that  of 
the  animals:  those  whidi  had  fins  and  scales  were  to  be  ac- 
counted dean,  all  others  unclean.  And  these,  again,  com- 
prise a  oonsiderable  proportion  of  such  as  are  esteemed 
to  this  day  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable,  and, 
indeed,  relativdy  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fish 
than  were  accessible  to  the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  for 
those  found  in  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
mostly  have  the  characteristics  of  the  dean,  and  those 
also  known  to  exist  in  the  Mediterranean,  along  the 
Syrian  coast — mackerel  and  other  common  sorts — are  of 
the  same  description.  The  rule  exduded  from  the 
table  of  the  Israelites  fishes  of  an  oily  nature,  and  shell- 
fish which  are  also,  however,  less  digestible  than  the 
others;  but  it  gave  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  even 
in  a  culinaiy  respect  they  could  have  occasion  for. 

In  respect  to  BiBue  no  spedfic  rule  is  laid  down,  but 
certain  kinds  only  are  interdicted  by  name;  and  the 
names  are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  in  many 
cases  to  identify  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  consisted  almost  entirely,  perhaps  it 
should  be  said  without  reserve  entirdy,  of  birds  of  prey; 
leaving  all  such  as  feed  on  grain,  and  are  in  nature  akin 
to  the  domesttcated  animals,  in  the  category  of  clean, 
and  proper  for  food. 

The  iKSEcrs  allowed  to  be  eaten  are  described  as 
those  **  which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth,"  such  as  "  the  locust,  the  bald  locust, 
the  beetle,  and  the  grasshopper  after  their  kind," 
Le.  zL  a,  s.  The  description  evidently  points  to  a  quality 


that  lifts  the  several  spedes  mentioned  somewhat 
above  the  crawling,  slimy  brood  that  are  more  pro* 
perly  comprised  under  the  name  of  insects;  and  though 
even  those  allowed  for  use  form  very  poor  artides  of 
food,  they  yet  want  the  filthy  and  repulsive  character 
which  attaches  to  the  insect  tribe  generally. 

Now,  it  is  dear,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  design  of  drawing  such  dis- 
tinctions between  dean  and  undean  in  food,  there  was 
nothing  ascetic  in  the  matter;  the  object  could  not 
have  been  to  make  any  material  abridgment  of  the 
ordinary  pleasures  of  the  table.  For,  vrith  all  that  was 
cut  gS,  enough  was  still  allowed  to  gratify  every  rea- 
sonable indulgence ;  in  each  department  of  animal  ex- 
istence the  best,  the  most  wholesome,  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  palate  were  freely  allowed.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  the  view  might  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth  be  maintained  (as  it  has  once  and 
again  been  propounded,  for  example  by  Michaelis,  and 
by  Beard  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia),  which  treats  the  regula- 
tions as  in  their  main  object  of  a  sanitary  nature,  re- 
straining the  covenant  -  people  from  such  articles  of 
food  as  might  tend  to  induce  scrofulous  or  other  diseases, 
and  directing  them  to  those  which  were  suited  to 
the  climate  and  likdy  to  produce  cleanly  habits  and  a 
healthful  husbandry.  This  might  not  unfairly  be  said, 
if  one  looked  simply  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  matter, 
and  made  account  only  of  the  relation  between  the 
animal  natures  to  be  sustained  and  the  animal  food 
given  for  their  nourishment.  But  in  the  revelations  of 
God  to  Israel,  and  the  institutions  he  set  up  amongst 
them,  nothing  bears  this  merely  natural  and  economi- 
cal character;  aU  is  pervaded  by  the  ethical  spirit,  and 
ever  aims  at  bringing  into  view  the  eternal  distinc- 
tions between  good  and  evil  of  a  moral  kind,  of  right  and 
wrong.  Nor  did  the  Lawgiver  leave  it  at  all  doubtful 
that  such  also  was  his  object  in  establishing  the  dis- 
tinctions between  dean  and  unclean  in  food.  For  the 
things  forbidden  are  not  simply  laid  under  an  interdict 
as  unlawful,  but  they  are  pronounced  abonUnaHaiu. 
Defilement^  not  merely  some  certain  or  contingent 
malady,  should  ensue  on  partaking  of  them,  Le.  xl.  10,  i8,*a 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  reason  of  all  the  prohibitionB 
respecting  food  is  at  the  close  traced  up  to  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  his  people  being  conformed 
to  his  image  therein.  "  Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves 
abominable,  ...  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God:  ye  shall 
therefore  sanctify  yoursdves,  and  ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I 
am  holy;  ndther  shall  ye  defile  yoursdves  with  any 
manner  of  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
For  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God ;  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy, 
for  I  am  holy,"  Le.zi.  43-45.  What  explidt  utterances, 
and  strong  iterations  in  regard  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  dietary  restrictions  laid  upon  them  and  the 
moral  character  they  were  to  maintain !-— as  if  God 
would  have  no  member  of  the  covenant  to  be  ignorant 
or  unmindful  of  the  relation  in  which  all  stood  to  holi- 
ness of  heart  and  conduct ! 

We  may  not  on  this  account  require  to  overlook  the 
propriety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  restrictions  in  a 
dietary  point  of  view,  for  here,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  the  moral  may  have  based  itself  upon  the 
natural,  and  the  good  in  the  one  sphere  served  as  a 
handmaid  to  point  the  way  to  a  higher  good  in  the 
other.  But  in  regard  to  this  higher  good  itself,  we 
are  not,  like  the  Jewish  doctors  and  their  too  numerous 
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followers  in  Christian  times,  to  think  of  the  merely 
external  separation  which  was  to  be  maintained  be- 
twixt Israel  as  a  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
di£ferent  nations  of  the  world  on  the  other — as  if 
Israel  were  imaged  in  the  clean  animals,  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Philistines,  &c.,  in  the  unclean.  For 
such  a  separation  might  have  been  kept  up  by  mere 
diversity  of  customs,  apart  from  anything  essentially 
moral;  and  in  itself  was  never  set  forth  as  an  end  to  be 
aimed  at,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessitated 
by  the  holiness  of  the  one  class  and  the  abominable 
corruptions  of  the  others.  Otherwise  than  as  a  pre- 
caution for  maintaining,  or  the  means  of  exhibiting 
Israel's  distinctive  holiness,  national  isolation  would 
have  been  an  evil  rather  than  a  good;  it  could  only 
have  tended  (as  was  proved  by  the  actual  result)  to 
nourish  in  the  covenant -people  a  spirit  of  self- compla- 
cent pride,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  hardened  exclusive- 
ness  from  the  surroimding  nations,  to  whom  they  were 
called  to  be  a  blessing.  We  must  therefore  look 
deeper  to  get  at  the  true  rationale  of  the  matter. 
Corporeal  things  were  here  the  ordained  symbols  of 
spiritual;  and  as  in  the  one  Israel  had  to  look  primarily 
to  himself,  so  had  he  in  respect  to  the  other.  The  clean 
and  the  unclean  in  the  animal  world  had  its  counter- 
part in  his  own  soul;  and  the  watchfulness  and  the  care 
with  which  he  had  to  guide  his  choice  among  the  living 
creatures  around  him,  that  were  fitted  to  minister  to 
his  support  or  comfort^  must  perpetually  admonish 
him  of  tile  like  watchfulness  and  care  he  should  apply 
to  .the  region  of  his  spiritual  being.  There  also  he  is 
constantly  in  danger  of  coming  into  contact  with 
abominations  which  may  leave  the  taint  of  impurity 
behind.  He  must  know  every  day,  every  hour  of  his 
waking  existence,  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good;  and  he  can  do  so,  only  by  accepting  that  which 
the  law  of  his  Grod  declared  to  be  akin  to  his  own 
moral  nature,  precisely  as  the  same  law  prescribed 
what  was  most  akin  to  his  physical  nature  for  the 
materials  of  his  bodily  food.  Thus  the  things  of  the 
corporeal  life  were  made  to  serve  as  an  image  of  the 
spiritual,  and  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  appetite, 
when  properly  understood,  became  like  a  bit  and  biidle 
to  the  soul. 

The  view  now  given  of  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  in  food,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
use  made  of  it  in  the  vision  of  St.  Peter,  Ac  x.  When 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  church  of  Grod  was  to  be 
laid  open  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews-^uncircum- 
cumdsed  as  well  as  circumcised — he  was  made  to 
see  a  great  sheet  let  down  from  heaven,  filled  with  all 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild 
beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air;  and 
heard  the  word  addressed  to  him,  "  Rise,  Peter,  kill 
and  eat."  His  Jewish  feeling  led  him  instinctively  to 
reply,  "Not  so.  Lord;  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything 
common  or  unclean."  But  the  voice  again  rejoined, 
"  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  com- 
mon." It  is  a  superficial  explanation  of  this  parabolical 
vision  to  say,  that  it  pointed  directiy  and  merely  to  the 
abolition  of  external  distinctions  between  Jew  and 
Grentile;  which  would  imply,  that  the  prohibition  for- 
merly existing  in  regard  to  the  eating  of  unclean 
things  had  no  other  end  than  the  maintenance  of  such 
distinctions.  Its  immediate  and  primary  object  was  to 
teach  that  the  sanctifioation  wrought  by  Grod  was  the 
grand  thing,  and  that  where  this  had  been  accomplished. 


all  other  things,  as  of  inferior  moment,  must  be  regarded 
as  of  themselves  falling  into  abeyance.  The  distinction 
between  clean  and  imclean  in  food  was  itself  but  an 
imperfect  mode  of  helping  the  true  sanctification  of 
men,  and  was  hence  destined  to  go  into  desuetude  the 
moment  higher  means  were  brought  to  bear  with  effect 
upon  the  end  in  question.  Hence  the  ready  triplication 
of  the  principle  to  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  Ids  family: 
Grod  puts  his  Spirit  into  them,  and  gives  them  the  un- 
doubted seal  of  salvation,  while  they  are  still  out- 
wardly unoircumcised ;  but  what  of  this  t  The  end  is 
already  reached;  the  Lord  himself  has  sanctified  them; 
they  have  become  under  his  own  hand  vessels  of  honour, 
fitted  for  the  Master's  use;  **  What  then  am  I  that  I 
should  withstand  Grodf '  So  the  apostie  reasoned  with 
himself,  and  justiy.  He  thought  that  if  the  spiritual 
reality  were  now  secured  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
word  and  Spirit  of  God,  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
for  the  old  fleshly  symbol;  Heaven  above'  had  dispensed 
with  it,  and  so  should  the  Church  on  earth.  We  thus, 
no  doubt,  reach  the  abolition  of  any  formal  distinction 
on  the  part  of  God  between  Jew  and  Gentile;  but  only 
by  first  arriving  at  a  deeper  truth — the  establishment 
of  the  new  and  more  effective  method  of  purification 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  whereby  the  old  fleshly 
ordinances  and  symbolical  distinctions  became  anti- 
quated.    This  was  the  more  immediate  point  aimed  at. 

II.  There  were  various  other  grounds  and  oocaaions 
of  undeanness  under  the  old  covenant,  but  they  all 
rest  on  the  same  fundamental  principle  as  that  now 
unfolded ;  and  it  is  oonsequentiy  the  less  needful  to 
dwell  upon  them.  In  them  also  the  external  defile- 
ments were  but  the  image  of  the  internal ;  they  contin- 
ually spoke  of  a  higher  purification  being  needed  than 
that  which  concerned  the  flesh. 

For  example,  the  mere  touch  of  the  dead  defiled; 
though  it  were  the  carcase  of  a  clean  beast,  yet  if  a 
man  came  anyhow  into  contact  with  it,  he  remained 
unclean  till  the  even,  Le.  xi.  ao;  if  it  were  the  carcase  of 
a  beast  in  itself  unclean,  the  impurity  became  inten- 
sified, and  he  could  only  be  cleansed  by  a  trespass- 
oflfering,  Le.v.a:  if  it  were  the  dead  body  of  a  relative, 
or  of  some  other  fellow -creature,  as  the  occasion  was 
greater  so  the  defilement  also  rose  higher,  and  he  could 
only  be  cleansed  by  the  application  of  water,  mingled 
witii  the  ashes  of  tiie  red  heifer,  continued  at  intervals 
during  seven  days,  Vn.  xix.  u,  12  s  and  whenever  death 
happened  in  a  house  or  tent,  all  in  it  and  about  it  re- 
mained under  the  taint  of  defilement  for  seven  days. 
It  was  not  that  there  was  anything  directiy  sinful  in 
the  contact  itself  with  the  dead  in  such  cases — this 
may  have  come  about  without  the  slightest  blame,  or 
even  in  the  dischai^  of  imperative  duty;  but  still  the 
individual  was  brought  into  contact  with  that  which 
was  the  wages  of  sin  and  the  awful  image  of  its 
accursed  nature.  Therefore,  to  carry  up  his  thoughts 
to  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  impress  him  with  a  salu- 
tary horror  of  the  real  defiler,  tiie  symbolical  system 
imder  which  he  was  placed  made  the  occasions  of  ac- 
cidental, or  even  necessary  intercourse  with  the  dead, 
the  means  of  awakening  salutary  impressions  in  the 
soul.  It  virtually  said,  by  all  such  appointments, 
Beware  of  sin,  which  is  the  death  of  tiie  soul,  and 
which  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  that  interferes  with 
the  enjoyment  of  life  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

The  same  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  the  undean- 
ness connected  with  leprosy,  which  was  viewed  as  a  sort 
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of  living  death,  the  disease  that  bore  the  most  exact 
image  of  sin.     {Su  Lbprost.) 

But  another,  and  indeed  the  only  additional  class 
of  defilements  of  a  general  kind,  sprang  from  what  may 
not  unfitly  be  called  the  opposite  quarter — the  genenb- 
tion  and  birth  of  children.  Undeanness  was  con- 
tnuited,  though  in  different  degrees  and  differing  also 
as  to  the  form  of  purification  by  which  cleansing  was  to 
be  obtained,  on  the  part  of  men  by  irreg^ular  discharges 
from  the  generative  organs,  and  on  the  part  of  women  by 
their  periodical  issues,  and  more  especially  by  childbirth, 
Le.  &u.  XT.  This  can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  law  of  generation,  as  the  channel  of  transmitting  the 
depravity  which  by  reason  of  the  fall  has  become  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  It  pointed  to  the  pollution 
which  has  tainted  the  very  fountain  of  life  on  earth, 
and  perpetually  pressed  on  men^s  attention  the  great 
truth  uttered  &om  the  depth  of  the  psalmist's  expe- 
rience, when  he  confessed,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 
Thoughtful  persons  could  never  have  reflected  on  the 
legal  ordinances  of  this  description,  without  perceiv- 
ing in  them  the  dear  indications  of  a  sore  disease  at 
the  very  root  of  humanity,  though  humiliating  circum- 
stances in  their  own  history,  such  as  that  which  called 
forth  the  penitential  cry  of  David,  woidd  at  times 
give  additional  force  and  pungency  to  the  lesson.  On 
the  same  ground,  perhaps,  may  best  be  explained  the 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  a  female,  as  com- 
pared with  a  male  birth — the  undeanness  in  the  former 
case  being  appointed  to  last  for  sixty-six  days  (in  such 
a  sense  to  last,  that  the  mother  could  only  then  come  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  present  her  purification  offering), 
while  in  the  other  the  one  half,  or  thirty- three  days, 
were  sufficient,  Le.  xii.  It  is  with  woman  that  the  fall  was 
more  directly  connected;  in  her  condition  also  that  its 
present  effects  are  more  conspicuously  manifest;  and 
it  was  not  unfit,  that  a  standing  testimony  to  such 
things  should  be  embodied  in  the  ordinances  connected 
with  her  purification.  Besides,  the  ordinance  of  circum- 
cision, in  the  case  of  the  male  child,  came  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  week,  to  separate,  in  a  sense, 
betwixt  it  and  the  mother,  and  raise  it  to  an  individual 
covenant  position,  while  nothing  of  a  like  nature  was 
administered  to  the  female  child.  But  considered  dther 
way,  the  link  of  original  sin,  connecting  parent  and 
child  in  a  common  evil,  and  the  child  of  one  sex  more 
peculiarly  than  another,  is  what  seems  most  naturally 
to  account  for  the  difference  of  time. 

GLEAfENT  (Gr.  KXi^/a^')  is  named  only  once  in 
the  New  Testament^  but  named  with  much  esteem 
and  honour  by  St.  Paul,  as  one  of  those  fellow- 
labourers  who  had  been  espedally  serviceable  to  him  at 
PhUippi,  and  whose  names  were  in  the  book  of  life, 
Phi.  It.  3.  Early  tradition,  appearing  first  in  Origen, 
then  confirmed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others  of 
the  fathers,  have  identified  this  person  with  the  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  who,  toward  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tuxy,  wrote  the  epistle  addressed  by  that  church  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  induded  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostolical  fathers.  Roman  Catholic  authorities  have 
universally  accredited  this  tradition;  but  among  Protes- 
tant writers  opinions  have  varied.  And,  indeed,  there 
are  no  grounds  to  go  upon  for  any  definite  opinion, 
apart  from  tradition.  So  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned, 
we  meidy  know  that  at  the  time  of  Paul's  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  and  within  a  short  period  of  the  dose 


of  his  career,  Clement  was  at  Philippi,  and  apparently 
holding  some  office  in  the  church  there.  He  may,  of 
course,  afterwards  have  removed  to  Rome,  and  have 
been  raised  to  the  chaige  of  the  church  there  fonned. 
But  the  tradition  is  too  late  in  its  origin,  and  too  vari- 
able in  its  statements,  to  beget  much  confidence  in  its 
favour.  Jerome's  version  of  the  story  makes  him  suc- 
ceed Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Tertullian  repre- 
sents him  as  ordained  by  Peter.  Others  place  Linus 
before  Clement;  and  a  still  further  variation  places 
Cletus  and  Anadetus  between  Peter  and  Linus.  Ruf- 
finus  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  discrepandes  to 
some  extent  by  making  Linus  and  Clement  to  be  joint- 
bishops.  Modem  Rome  authoritativdy  determines 
Clement  to  have  been  the  second  from  Peter;  her 
order  of  succession  is,  Peter,  linus,  Clement,  Cletus, 
Anadetus.  But  this  is  making  history,  rather  than 
following  it.     {See  under  Peter.) 

The  epistle  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Clement  is 
certainly  a  writing  of  great  antiquity,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  a  genuine  production,  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching  of  Paul,  and  on  several 
accounts  is  the  most  precious  of  the  remains  that  bdong 
to  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  the  times  of  the 
s4)ostles.  In  the  first  centuries  it  was  often  read  in  the 
churches.  It  has  survived  to  modem  times  in  a  single 
copy,  fonning  part  of  the  MS.  that  contains  the  famous 
Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  known  as 
Codex  A. 

CLE'OPAS  (Gr.  K\e6iras),  one  of  the  two  disdples 
who  travelled  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  had  the  memorable  interview  with  Jesus  re- 
corded in  Lu.  xxiv.  The  name  of  the  other  disd|de 
is  not  given,  but  Cleopas  is  expressly  mentioned  at 
ver.  18.  And  it  has  been  a  question,  whether  he  is  the 
same  with  the  person  called  Cleophas,  EXonras,  in  Jn. 
xix.  25.  This  latter  person  is  more  commonly  called 
Alpheus,  Gr.  AX0a(os,  which  is  but  another  mode  of 
pronoimcing  the  Aramaic  original,  and  was  the  father 
of  James  the  Less.  Opinions  have  varied  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  identity  with  Cleopas,  and  there  are  no 
grounds  for  arriving  at  a  determinate  judgment.  It 
seems  strange  if  they  were  not  the  same,  and  if  the 
person  named  Cleopas  was  now  for  the  first  time  men- 
tioned in  gospel  history,  that  our  Lord  should  on  such 
an  occasion  have  appeared  to  one  so  comparativdy 
obscure  as  to  be  hitherto  overlooked.  But  the  drciun- 
stances  of  the  time  were  altogether  peculiar ;  and  com- 
mon probabilities  are  not,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  greatly 
relied  on. 

CLEOPHAS.     See  Alfueus. 

CLOAK,    tke  Dress. 

CLOTHING.    See  Dress. 

CLOUD.  There  is  a  frequent  figurative  use  of  doud 
in  Scripture,  which  sometimes  bears  a  more  spedal  re- 
spect to  the  peculiarities  of  a  Syrian  climate,  but  which 
can  still  without  material  difficulty  be  imderstood  by 
the  inhabitants  of  nearly  eveiy  region  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  lung- continued  and  often  scorching  heat  of 
summer,  which  for  months  prevails  throughout  Syria 
with  little  or  no  intenuption,  naturaUy  rendered  douds 
an  inu^  of  refreshment  and  blessing  beyond  what 
persons  living  in  a  more  temperate  and  variable  climate 
might  be  disposed  to  make  them ;  there  is  at  least  a 
force  and  emphasis  in  such  a  use  of  the  natural  pheno- 
mena, for  the  natives  of  eastern  climes,  which  the  others 
can  but  imperfectly  apprehend.     Thus  Solomon  takes 
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"  a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain"  as  the  most  fitting  emblem, 
under  which  to  represent  the  hopeful  and  gladdening 
influence  of  the  king^s  favourable  countenance  upon 
those  who  enjoy  it,  Pr.  xtI.  is  ;  and  the  commanding  of 
the  clouds  to  rain  not,  or  as  it  is  again  expressed,  shut- 
ting up  the  heaven  so  that  there  be  no  rain,  was  wont 
to  be  given  as  the  most  appalling  signal  of  coming 
sterility  and  desolation,  I*,  v.  e;  De.  xi  17.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  darkening  of  the  sky  by  the  intervention  of 
clouds  gave  to  these,  when  considered  by  themselves, 
and  especially  as  contrasted  with  the  habitual  deamess 
of  an  eastern  atmosphere,  an  aspect  of  gloom,  and  ren- 
dered them  the  natural  emblems  of  frowning  events  in 
providence  and  seasons  of  darkness  and  sorrow.  So, 
for  example,  Joel  represents  the  period  of  approaching 
judgment  as  "  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,'* 
eh.  u.  2,  and  the  desolating  host  of  God  appears  in  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  aa  ''a  cloud  covering  the  land," 
oh.  xxxriiL  9.  The  Lord  himself,  with  reference  to  the 
severer  aspect  of  his  character,  the  punitive  righteous- 
ness which  is  ever  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  sin,  is 
described  as  having  **  clouds  and  darkness  round  about 
him,"  not  without  respect  also  to  the  mysteriousnees  of 
the  procedure  in  which  this  not  unfrequently  shows 
itself,  Fb.  zctU.  2;  La.  ill.  40.  The  fleet,  airy,  vision-like 
appearance  which  the  clouds  often  present  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  taken  in  coimection  with  the 
terrific  elements  of  power,  the  balls  of  lightning,  some- 
times treasured  up  in  them,  rendered  them  again  ap- 
propriate signs  of  Jehovah's  movements  in  providence 
— ^the  chariots,  as  it  were,  on  which  he  rides  to  the 
execution  of  his  purposes,  Pb.  dr.  3 ;  i«.  xiz.  1 ;  Da.  rU.  is. 
finally,  their  height  above  the  earth  serves  as  a  symbol 
of  what  is  lofty  in  character,  and  they  are  employed  as 
a  kind  of  synonym  for  the  visible  heavens ;  thus  Grod's 
faithfulness  is  said  to  reach  to  the  clouds,  and  in  the 
clouds  his  strength  has  its  seat,  Ft.  iWi.  10,  ixriii.  34;  i.e. 
both  alike  are  above  the  measure  and  limit  of  earthly 
things,  they  partake  of  the  vastness  and  perfection  of 
heaven. 

CLOUD,  PILLAB  OF.  This  is  constantly  repre- 
sented as  the  more  peculiar  seat  and  symbol  of  the 
Lord's  presence  with  his  ancient  people,  during  the 
most  singular  period  of  their  history;  that  namely 
which  oommenced  with  their  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  Pharaoh,  and  reached  to  their  settlement  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  On  the  very  night  of  the  deliveranoe  this 
remarkable  symbol  made  its  appearance ;  and  the  same 
passage  whidi  first  announces  its  existence  tells  us  also 
of  its  continued  presence  with  the  covenant -people 
during  their  unsettled  condition.  ''And  the  Lord 
went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  doud,  to  lead 
them  the  way ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give 
them  light,  to  go  by  day  and  night.  He  took  not  away 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  from  before  the  people,"  £x.  xiiL  21, 22.  Within  a 
very  brief  period  of  their  starting,  they  reaped  an  im- 
portant benefit  of  an  outward  kind  from  this  super- 
natural doud;  for  on  the  occasion  of  their  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea>  the  doud  removed  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  of  the  Israelitish  host,  so  as  to  form  a  screen 
between  them  and  the  Egyptians,  under  cover  of  which 
the  passage  to  the  opposite  shore  was  securdy  and 
quietly  effected ;  to  the  escaping  party  it  "  gave  light 
by  night,"  while  to  their  pursuers  it  **  was  a  doud  and 
darkness."  This  alone  shows  the  variable  appearances 
which  the  doud  was  capable  of  presenting ;  it  assumed 


different  forms  and  aspects,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  the  ends  more  immediatdy  to 
be  served  by  it.  From  the  standing  designation  of  a 
pillar,  which  is  applied  to  it  with  oonaideFable  frs- 
quency,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  usually  presented 
a  columnar  appearanoe  rising  toward  heaven;  while 
occasionally  it  seems  to  have  expanded  itself,  in  order 
to  form  a  covering,  whether,  as  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  from  the  violence  of  the  enemy,  or  as  other 
passages  would  appear  to  imply,  from  the  intense  heat 
and  brightness  of  the  sky,  F*.  cv. »;  la.  w.  &  It  is  ex- 
presdy  stated,  that  by  day  it  was  like  a  doud  covering 
the  tabemade,  while  by  night  ''there  was  upon  the 
tabemade  as  it  were  the  appearanoe  of  fire  until  the 
morning,"  Nu.  ix.  u.  We  may  therefore  describe  it  as 
a  fiery  oolunm,  envdoped  in  a  doud-Hke  Bmoke-4he 
fire  being  so  repressed  as  not  to  be  seen  during  the  day* 
but  shining  forth  with  a  mild  radiance  during  the 
night. 

This  doud-like  and  fiery  column  might  no  doubt  have 
served  as  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  immfldiate  presence 
with  his  people,  without  having  any  peculiar  aptitude 
for  the  purpose — that  is,  it  might  have  been  arbitraiily 
chosen  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  though 
there  should  have  belonged  to  it  no  spedal  aptitude  for 
such  a  design,  beyond  the  drcumstaoce  that  the  Lord 
had  thought  good  to  sdect  it.  But  such  is  not  usaally 
the  way  in  which  sacred  symbols  are  chosen ;  they  have 
a  natural  use  or  significance  that  forms  the  basis  of  the 
higher  end  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  in  a  measure 
also  supplies  the  key  to  a  right  understanding  of  their 
import.  And  there  is  the  more  probability  that  the 
same  was  the  case  here,  as  the  pillar  of  doud  and  fiie 
was,  above  all  others,  that  with  which  God  identified 
himiaelf  in  Israd.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
cerning the  natumal  i^tness  of  the  symboL  For  re- 
garding the  internal  fire  as  the  heart  and  body  of  the 
appearance,  this,  whether  oonsidered  in  req>ect  to  the 
light  it  emits,  its  radiant  splendour,  or  its  fervent  heat 
(all  which  are  in  Is.  iv.  5  associated  with  the  sacred 
pillar),  constituted  one  of  the  most  striking  emblems  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  one  of  constant  recurrence  in 
Scripture.  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darknww  at 
all,"  says  the  apostle  John,  iJn.  L  ^  meaning  by  light, 
of  course,  what  is  such  in  the  moral  sphere,  unspotted 
holiness  and  truth,  but  in  the  very  mode  of  expressing 
it  indicating  the  aiOfinity  between  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual;  as  was  done  also  by  the  psalmist,  when  he  re- 
presented God  as  covering  himself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment,  P*.  dr.  2.  Fire  as  Ught,  then,  is  the  natonJ 
emblem  of  God's  purity;  as  E|>lendour  it  is  the  emblem 
of  his  ineffikble  glory,  Ex.  xxir.  vt ;  Da.  vli.  10 ;  and  as  fer 
vent  heat  the  emblem  of  his  holy  hatred  and  consuming 
wrath  against  sin,  De.  iv.  24;  He.  xU.  2a.  So  that  in  eveiy 
aspect  of  it,  this  fiery  column  was  a  peculiarly  fit  snd 
expressive  symbol  of  the  character  of  Grod  in  his  lelsr 
tion  to  the  covenant -people;  and  the  doudy  form, 
which  even  by  night  veiled  the  fiery  brightness,  and 
during  the  day  altogether  overshadowed  it>  reminded 
them  that  he  was  a  God  who  ooncealed  at  the  very 
time  that  he  manifested  himself;  that  the  light  in 
which  he  really  dwelt  was  inaccessible  and  foil  ci 
glory ;  and  that  it  became  his  people  to  tremble  before 
him,  as  inci^Ue  yet  of  knowing  more  than  a  small 
part  of  lus  ways,  even  while  they  rejoioed  in  the  good- 
ness that  he  made  to  pass  before  them. 

It  was  undoubtedly  intended  •  that  in  the  appre- 
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hensioiis  of  the  people  the  more  benignant  aspecta  of 
the  symbol  should  predominate.  And  henoe  in  its 
ordinaiy  i^pearanoe  there  was  nothing  frowning  or 
tenifio;  the  fiery  glow  was  tempered  and  restrained  by 
the  drcmnambient  cloud ;  and  the  offices  of  kindness 
it  was  made  even  externally  to  perform,  in  guiding 
and  protecting  the  host,  connected  it  in  the  experience 
and  observation  of  the  people  with  their  personal  well- 
being.  StiU  elements  of  terror  lay  within;  and  the 
fieiy  ebullitions  that  sometimes  burst  forth  from  it  to 
consume  the  transgressors  gave  solemn  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  righteousness  which  was  pledged 
to  protect  and  Uess  the  people,  if  they  remained  stead- 
fast to  the  covenant,  was  also  ready  to  chastise  their 
unfaithfulnwiB,  Le.  x.  2;  Ku.  xtI.  S6. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  cloud  after  the  people 
left  the  wilderness  and  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  until  the  consecration  of  Solomon^s  temple,  when, 
in  token  of  the  Lord's  owning  the  place  as  his  peculiar 
dwelling,  in  lieu  of  the  now  antiquated  tabernacle,  the 
cloud  again  appeared  as  the  symbol  of  the  divine  gloiy, 
sCh.T.  13,14.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
this  to  have  been  more  than  a  momentary  sign,  one 
given  for  the  occasion.  It  would  have  been  against 
the  genius  of  the  old  covenant  to  render  any  symbol  of 
the  Lord's  presence  stationary  and  permanent;  to 
ha^e  done  so  woidd  have  been  to  give  a  dangerous 
encouragement  to  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the 
people.  Henoe,  while  God  did  not  wholly  abstain 
from  the  use  of  symbolical  manifestations  of  himself, 
he  took  care  to  vary  them,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  only  symbols;  nor  did  he  ever 
employ  them  more  than  occasionally,  that  their  design 
might  appear  to  be  but  temporary  helps  to  his  people's 
faith.  The  abiding  sign  of  his  presence,  and  the  fixed 
exhibition  of  his  character,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
tabernacle,  with  its  sacred  ark  and  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant. To  this  alone  Israel  was  to  look,  and  to  the 
great  realities  enshrined  in  its  structure  and  services 
for  the  living  manifestation  of  Crod's  favour,  and  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  his  blessing.  It  was  in  perfect 
accordance,  therefore,  with  the  whole  nature  of  the 
old  economy,  that  the  pillar  of  cloud  should  oeaae, 
as  a  regular  manifestation  of  Deity,  to  be  connected 
with  the  tabernacle  or  temple  after  the  people  had 
been  settled  in  Canaan;  and  it  is  only  from  having 
overlooked  these  fundamental  considerations,  that 
Jewish,  and  also  some  Christian  writers,  have  con- 
tended for  its  permanent  existence  till  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Babylonians.  Ezekiel,  indeed, 
speaks  about  that  time  of  sedng  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
leaving  the  temple,  ch.  x.  4 ;  xi.  23 ;  but  it  was  of  what 
appeared  in  vision  that  the  prophet  spoke;  and,  in 
the  reality,  it  merely  announced  the  fact  that  Grod  had 
now,  on  account  of  the  people's  sins,  actually  deserted 
the  house,  and  surrendered  it  to  desolation. 

CNIDUS,  the  name  of  a  city  and  peninsula  in  the 
south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  situated  between 
the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cos.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  toward  Home,  as  a  point 
which  they  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  wind,  Ac.  xxrli.  r. 

COAXs  COALS.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  found  in 
Scripture,  which  are  rendered  "coal"  or  "coals"  in 
our  version.     One  of  these  {ar%t  p^hham)  is  traced  to  a 
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root  signifying  hlaekf  and  accordingly  its  proper  mean- 


ing seems  to  be  coals  not  yet  lighted.  It  occurs  only 
three  times :  twice  when  the  smith  working  in  the  coals 
is  mentioned,  i«.  ziiv.  12;  liv.  16^  where  the  connection  de- 
termines nothing  as  to  the  precise  meaning;  but  the 
third  time,  Fr.  zxri.  21.  where  the  other  word  is  also  used, 
and  plainly  in  contradistinction,  so  that  on  this  occasion 
that  second  word  (rfrU;  gahheleth)  is  rendered  "burn- 
ing coals,"  ''  as  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to 
fire."  And  this  meaning  "burning  coals"  seems  to 
be  suitable  to  all  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
while  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  in  some  of  them,  as 
besides  the  one  now  quoted,  Ps.  cxl.  10;  Pr.  vi.  2d,  trans- 
lated "  hot  coals,"  Pr.  xxv.  22;  2  Sa.  xiv.  7,  in  which  last 
text  to  quench  one's  ooal  is  obviously  a  metaphor  for  ex- 
tinguishing one's  family  and  house,  as  similar  expresstons 
are  used  among  ourselves,  such  as  desolated  hearths. 
At  times,  however,  the  meaning  of  this  more  frequently 
used  word  is  brought  out  with  the  greatest  distinctness 
in  the  original  by  an  addition,  such  as  ooals  of  fire,  and 
once,  Eze.  1. 13,  burning  coals  of  fire. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Hebrews  had  coals 
at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  or  merely  char- 
coal. But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  real  coal, 
the  same  as  ours,  was  employed  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  do  certainly  contain 
seams  of  coal,  which  occasionally  crop  out  at  the  surface. 
These  have  been  worked  by  the  present  uncivilized  and 
negligent  governors  of  the  counliy,  so  that  we  may  well 
believe  they  were  not  neglected  by  the  Phoenicians. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  improbable  in  tiie  supposition 
that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  mineral  coal. 
This  would  admirably  suit  two  passages  of  a  poetical 
description,  in  which  ooals  are  said  to  be  kindled  by  the 
breath  of  leviathan,  JobxU.2i,  and  by  the  breath  of  the 
Lord  in  his  glorious  appearance,  Ps.  xrui.  8.  But  while 
we  grant  this  to  be  the  more  natural  way  of  understand- 
ing metaphors  which  would  be  strangely  tame  if  we 
referred  them  to  artificial  fuel,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  mineral  coal  was  in  common  use,  and  there 
are  some  passages  of  Scripture  which  distinctly  point  to 
wood  as  the  substance  from  which  the  coal  was  derived. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  use  of  charcoal  in  eastern 
countries  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  coals  of  juniper, 
or  broom,  are  mentioned.  Pi  cxx.  4.  In  Is.  xHv.  19,  and 
Eze.  xxiv.  11,  we  read  of  coals  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  burning  of  wood  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
context.  And  in  Le.  xvi.  12  the  high- priest  is  com- 
manded to  go  into  the  most  holy  place,  with  a  censer 
full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar ;  on  which 
altar  we  know  that  wood  was  regidarly  bunied,  whereas 
mineral  coal  could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Israelites  as  they  moved  through  the  desert. 

In  the  New  Testament  ooals  are  mentioned  only  in 
Ro.  xii.  20,  a  quotation  from  Pr.  xxv.  22.  A  slightly 
modified  form  of  the  word  occurs  in  Jn.  xviii.  18;  xxi.  9, 
which  is  well  rendered  "a  fire  of  coak ;"  but  it  deter- 
mines nothing  as  to  the  material,  whether  it  was  wood 
or  not. 

One  or  two  other  passages  occur,  in  which  the  sense 
is  substantially  given  in  our  version,  though  the  word 
"  coal "  is  used  with,  at  the  best,  questionable  accuracy. 
In  La.  iv.  8,  "  their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal,"  the 
literal  rendering  is  that  of  the  margin,  "is darker  than 
bhwikness."  In  1  Ki.  xix.  6,  Elijah  saw  "a  cake  baken 
on  the  coals,"  perhaps  rather  upon  a  hot  stone ;  and  a 
like  remark  may  be  made  on  the  "  live  coal  from  off 
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the  altar/*  la.  tL  e,  which  wae  laid  upon  the  prophet's 
lipe.  A  somewhat  difficult  word  is  twice  used  in  Ca. 
viii.  6,  "the  coals  thereof  are  coals  of  tire:"  perhaps 
it  had  been  better  left  in  general,  "the  flame,"  or 
"  the  burning  thereof."  This  same  word  occurs  in  Hab. 
iii.  5,  "burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet,"  more 
probably,  burnings,  inflammations,  that  is,  some  sort 
of  disease,  as  rendered  in  the  margin,  and  also  else- 
where in  Scripture.  [g.  c.  m.  d.] 

COAT.    See  Dress. 

COCK,  HEN  (*AX^«cTw/»,  6pwa,  lit.  bird).  No  re- 
cognized allusion  to  domestic  poultry  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  as  there  is  no  enumeration  of  species  of 
the  birds  permitted  to  the  Hebrews  for  food  in  Le.  xi. 
and  De.  ziv.,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  general  term  "all  dean  birds"  of  the 
latter  passage. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  compassion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  toward  Jerusalem  is  touchingly  compared  by  him 
to  the  tender  care  of  the  matenuil  hen  over  her  chickens: 
''How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings, 
and  je  would  not,"  La  zm.34;  Hat.zxiU.S7.  The  other 
passages  which  make  mention  of  the  species  are  those 
in  which  the  crowing  of  the  cock  is  alluded  to,  either 
generally  as  the  conventional  mark  of  a  certain  hour  of 
the  night,  Mar.  xUi.35,  or  specially  as  the  signal  given  to 
Peter  on  the  occasion  of  his  faithless  denial  of  his  Lord, 
Mat.zxTl.34,74,Ae. 

An  assertion  in  the  Mishna— "They  do  not  breed 
cocks  at  Jerusalem,  because  of  the  holy  things" — ^has 
been  supposed  to  militate  against  the  possibility  of 
Peter's  hearing  a  cock  crow  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
The  mere  ezisteuce  of  a  general  rule  cannot  weigh 
against  a  recorded  fact,  for  laws  even  far  more  stringent 
than  this  are  frequently  transgressed.  But  the  cock 
needs  not  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem,  for  Peter  was 
standing  in  the  porch  of  the  high-priest's  palace,  with 
the  slope  of  the  Moimt  of  Olives  just  over  against  him 
not  half  a  mile  distant,  whence  he  might  hear  with 
shrill  distinctness  the  crow  of  a  cock,  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  hour  that  just  precedes  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  term  "cock- crowing"  used  by  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
Mar.  xiii.  35  is  manifestly  conventional  for  a  certain 
season  of  the  night.  The  ancients  divided  the  period 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  into  four  watches,  which 
were  sometimes  numbered  "the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,"  La.  xU.  38;  Mat  xIt.  25 ;  and  at 
other  times  received  distinct  names,  ai  in  Mar.  xUL  35 — 
"the  even,"  from  sunset  to  about  nine  o'clock;  "mid- 
night," from  the  hour  just  named  to  twelve;  "cook- 
crowing,"  from  twelve  to  three ;  and  "morning,"  from 
three  to  sunrise.  Cocks  generally  crow  without  much 
regularity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  are  mostly 
vociferous  a  little  before  day-break;  so  that,  though 
the  "shrill  clarion  "  was  not  often  heard  until  the  th^ 
watch  was  actually  past,  yet,  as  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity of  a  portion  of  the  night  for  the  most  part 
devoid  of  any  obvious  characters,  the  third  division 
might  be  well  named  from  it ;  especially  as  there  is  an 
occasional  preliminary  crow  uttered  soon  after  mid- 
night. 

The  difficulty  that,  according  to  three  evangelists,  the 
Lord  Jesus  announced  the  threefold  sin  of  Peter  before 
the  cock  should  crow,  while  according  to  Mark  it  was 
predicted  and  occurred  before  the  cock  crew  twice,  is 
easily  met.     Mark's  is  doubtless  the  more  exact  ac- 


count; for  the  precise  always  explains  the  more 
general.  But  the  second  was  plainly  the  crowing, 
par  eminence;  the  first  probably  being  the  voice  of  a 
more  distant  bird,  faintly  falling  upon  Peter's  ear,  and 
producing  no  reflection,  or  the  preliminaiy  solitaiy 
crow  of  some  cock  wakeful  before  the  time. 

That  domestic  poultiy  were  kept  by  the  Israelites  at 
a  very  early  period  is  highly  probable.  Several  species 
apparentiy  distinct  are  still  found  wild  in  the  forests 
and  jtmgles  of  India,  and  two  at  least,  GeUiui  Sonne- 
reUii  and  O.  Stanleyt,  are  abundant  in  the  woods  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  to  which  our  familiar  fowl  bear  so 
close  a  resemblanoe  that  naturalists  consider  the  f oimer 
to  be  their  original.  Domestic  poultiy  have  existed  in 
Hindoostan  from  the  remotest  antiquity;  probably 
much  eariier  than  the  twelfth  century  b.o.  ;  for  in  the 
Institutei  of  Menu,  which  Sir  William  Jones  assigns  to 
that  age,  we  read  of  "  the  breed  of  the  town-cock,"  and 
of  the  practice  of  cock-fighting  (t.  i3;  ix.  ta). 

When  the  cock  found  its  way  to  Western  Asia  and 
Europe  we  have  no  record.  Fowl  of  plumage  so  gorg> 
ous,  of  sixe  so  noble,  of  flesh  so  si^d,  of  habits  so  do- 
mestic, of  increase  so  prolific,  would  doubtless  early  be 
carried  along  the  various  tracks  of  oriental  commerce. 


[175.]       Pheasant  and  Oame-cock,  from  ba^-reUef,  Kbombad. 
BoUa'a  MiniT«b 

There  is  no  trace  of  it,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  on  the 
monuments  of  Pharaonic  Egypt ;  but  we  find  the  cock 
figured  in  those  of  Assyria.  In  a  hunting  and  shooting 
suene  depicted  at  Khorsabad  (BoUa,  pL  erUL-cxiT.),  the 
scene  is  laid  in  a  forest  whose  characteristics  seem  to 
indicate  a  mountain  region,  such  as  Media  or  Armenia. 
Much  game  is  represented,  including  many  kinds  of 
birds,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  the  pheasant.  But  the 
most  interesting  is  a  large  bird,  which  i^tpean  from  its 
form,  gait,  and  arching  tail,  to  be  our  common  cock ; 
it  is  walking  on  the  ground  amidst  the  trees.  So  far 
as  this  is  evidence,  it  would  go  to  prove  that  the  fowl, 
in  a  wild  state,  existed  at  that  period  in  Western  Asia, 
though  now  unknown  on  this  side  the  Indus. 

The  cock  and  hen  are  distinctiy  represented  in  the 
Xanthian  sculptuies,of  an  eraprobably  contemporaneous 
with  the  Khorsabad  pahioe  of  Nineveh.  They  ^pear 
also  on  Etruscan  paintings,  having  probably  a  much 
higher  antiquity  (Mrs.Ora7*a£tmria.p.S8,45).  The  eariy 
Greeks  and  Romans  figure  them  on  their  coins  and 
gems,  and  speak  of  them  as  perf ectiy  familiar  objects, 
with  no  allusion  to  their  introduction.  They  had  even 
found  their  way  into  Britain  at  some  unknown  period 
long  anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion :  for  Osesar  tells 
us  with  surprise  that  the  Britons  did  not  think  it  right 
to  eat  the  goose  or  the  hen ;  though  they  bred  both  for 
the  pleasure  of  keeping  them  (BeU.OaiLUb.T.)  This  is 
a  very  interesting  allusion,  since  we  are  compelled  to 
refer  their  introduction  into  this  island  to  the  agsnoy 
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of  tbe  PhnmidMiis  who  traded  to  Cornwall  for  tin  cen- 
turies before  Rome  was  built.  Under  these  drcum- 
atanoes  their  absence  from  Egypt,  where  in  modem 
times  they  have  been  artificiaUy  bred  to  so  immense  an 
extent,  becomes  a  remarkable  and  unaccountable  fact. 

[p.  H.  o.] 

COCKATRICE,    tke  Addbb. 

COCKLE.    See  Wild  Vine. 

COLLEGE  is  the  nameappliedin  the  English  Bible  to 
the  place  where  Huldah  the  prophetess  resided: ' '  So  Hil- 
kiah  the  priest^  and  AhiVam,  and  Achbor,  and  Shaphan, 
and  Asahiah,  went  unto  Huldah  the  prophetess,  the  wife 
of  ShaQum  the  son  of  Tikvah,  the  son  of  Harhas,  keeper 
of  the  waxdrobe;  (now  she  dwelt  in  the  college  in  Je- 
rusalem); and  they  communed  with  her,"  s  Ki.  xxii.  14.  If 
the  word  college  were  to  be  understood  in  an3rthing 
like  its  modem  sense,  as  a  place  for  academic  pursuits 
or  the  study  of  sacred  learning,  it  could  not  but  ap- 
pear strange  that  a  woman  should  have  had  apart- 
ments in  it.  The  idea  is  attributable  to  the  rabbinical 
authorities,  who  explain  ru^efc,  mUhnSh,  as  some  sort 

of  achool-house  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  the  temple. 
But  the  word  is  merely  a  numeral,  second,  and  is 
always  used  of  something  in  the  second  rank  or  second 
place,  or,  more  generally,  another  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  first.  So  that  when  used  here  of  the 
dwelling-place  of  Huldah,  it  must  refer  to  a  part  of  the 
city  which  might  in  some  sense  be  regarded  as  second 
to  that  more  immediately  in  view:  '*in  the  other,  or 
lower  part,'*  that  which  was,  so  to  speak,  a  second 
city.  Compare  Zep.  i.  10 ;  Ne.  xi.  9,  where  a  part  of 
the  city  is  expressly  so  called. 

COIX>NY,  in  the  Roman  seuse,  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  even  that  only  once, 
AfrXTl.12,  was  a  kind  of  oifiihoot  from  the  parent  state, 
consisting  of  a  body  of  citizens,  who  were  sent  out 
with  the  formal  sanction  and  approbation  of  that  state 
to  fonnd  and  possess  a  commonwealth.  A  law  was 
passed,  authorizing  a  colony  in  a  particular  place  to  be 
founded,  fixing  the  quantity  of  land  in  connection  with 
it  to  be  distributed,  and  appointing  certain  persons, 
who  varied  in  number  according  to  circimistances,  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  decree.  The  members 
of  the  colony  went  voluntarily  to  the  new  field;  no 
one  was  under  any  constraint  to  go ;  and  thoso  who 
went  still  retained  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
Of  coarse,  if  the  place  was  distant,  they  could  rarely 
exercise  these;  but  in  their  new  settlement  itself  they 
had  civic  rights  precisely  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  members  of  the  Roman  state  resident  in  the  capi- 
taL  So  that  a  Roman  colony  was  a  sort  of  image  of 
the  parent  city — itself,  strictly,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  within  its  own  jurisdiction  ruled  and  governed 
precisely  like  tbe  other.  (Sae  Smith's  DietlonaiT  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antlqalty.)  PhUippi  is  the  only  place  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  possessing  such  a  character ;  and  the 
fact  of  its  having  become  a  colony  will  be  shown  at  the 
proper  place. 

OOLOS'SE  {KoXoffffol,  sometimes  spelled  KoKoffaal), 
a  city  of  Phiygia,  on  the  river  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the 
Meander.  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Herodotus 
(viLso):  this  historian  narrates  that  Xerxes,  when  on 
his  march  to  Greece,  passed  from  Anana  to  Colossse, 
where  "the  river  Lycus,  onking  into  a  chasm  in  the 
town,  disappears  under  ground,  and  emerging  at  5  stades 
distance,  flows  into  the  Mieander."    That  it  was  situ- 
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ated  south  of  the  Mseander  appears  from  Xenophon*s 
statement  (Ansb  i.  s.  ■.  s),  that  Cjrms,  on  his  way  to  the 
Euphrates,  crossed  the  Meander,  and  after  a  mareh  of 
8  parasangs,  arrived  at  Colo8s»,  which  the  historian 
describes  as  a  large  and  populous  city.  Not  far  from 
it  lay  the  towns  of  Apamea,  HierapoUs,  and  Laodioeia. 
It  is  said,  in  common  with  the  two  latter  towns,  to  have 
suffered,  shortly  after  its  reception  of  the  gospel,  from 
an  earthquake;  but  it  must  speedily  have  recovered 
from  this  calamity,  as  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  flourishing  place.  It  was  never,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  the  principal  town  of  Phiygia ;  for 
when  that  province  was  divided  into  Phiygia  Pacatiana 
and  Phiygia  Salutaris,  Colossae  stood  only  sixth  in  the 
former  division.  Both  Laodioeia  and  Colosse  were 
famous  for  their  wool  manufacture,  and  for  their  skill 
in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

Great  uncertainty  formerly  existed  as  to  the  exact 
site  of  the  town.  In  the  middle  ages  a  place  called 
Chonffi,  celebrated  fur  being  the  birthplace  of  Nioetas 
Choniates,  the  Byzantine  writer,  rose  up  in  the  vicinity, 
and  C0I08S8B  disappeared.  A  village  called  Chonos  now 
exists  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chons  (Hamilton,  Asia 
Minor,  i.  p.  608).  For  many  ages  it  was  thought  that 
Chons,  and  then  Chonos,  marked  the  position  of  Colossee, 
but  the  more  accurate  researobes  of  Mr.  Hamilton  have 
fixed  the  actual  site  on  a  plain  about  8  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  present  village.  Here  he  found  ruins, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  a  quantity  of  pottery,  which 
latter  droumstance  usually  denotes  the  former  site  of 
an  eastern  city.  He  discovered  too  the  cavea  of  a 
theatre,  with  some  seats  still  in  preservation,  and  a 
large  space  of  ground  covered  with  blocks  of  stone,  which, 
after  some  examination,  proved  to  be  the  necropolis  of 
the  ancient  town.  In  order  to  identify  these  remains 
with  the  Colossffi  of  Herodotus,  it  is  necessary  to  form 
some  probable  hypothesis  respecting  the  cleft  or  chasm 
which  the  historian  mentions  as  being  in  the  midst  of 
the  town,  and  receiving  into  itself  the  river  Lycus. 
The  following  clear  explanation  of  Uiis  circumstance  is 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  Amidst  the  ruins  a 
bridge  spans  a  rapid  stream,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
three  rivers  immediately  above  the  bridge,  the  principal 
of  which,  now  called  the  Tchoruk,  Mr.  Hamilton  sup- 
poses to  be  the  Lycus.  Into  it  two  streams,  one  from 
the  north  and  the  other  from  the  south,  pour  their 
waters ;  both  possessing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
property  of  petrifying.  The  calcareous  deposit  of  these 
rivers,  settling  on  the  plants  and  ot^er  obstructions 
which  the  stream  meets  with,  converts  them  into  its 
own  substance ;  and  in  this  manner  clefts  are  formed, 
which  gradually  approach  each  other  from  either  side, 
and  in  tuue  would  meet,  forming  a  natural  areh,  beneath 
which  the  main  current  would  continue  to  flow,  its 
rapidity  preventing  the  settlement  of  the  calcareous 
matter.  "It  is  indeed  most  apparent,"  writes  Mr. 
Hamilton,  "that  this  has  been  the  case;  that  in  the 
narrow  gQrge  through  which  the  united  streams  dis- 
charge their  waters  below  the  bridge,  the  two  cli£b  have 
been  joined,  and  thus  formed  the  x^f^  flh  through 
which,  as  Herodotus  reports,  the  waters  flowed  by  a 
subterranean  channel  for  half  a  mile,  the  soft  crust 
having  been  in  all  probability  broken  up  by  an  earth- 
quake.'* So  powerful  is  the  action  of  the  Ak-su,  one 
of  these  rivers,  that  a  brick  thrown  into  it  speedily 
becomes  covered  with  a  thick  incmstation,  and  even 
has  its  pores  filled  up  by  infiltration.    That  this  is  the 
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spot  which  Herodotus  describes  fidmits  now  of  Uttle 
doubt. 

ColossiB  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church,  to  which  St. 
Paul  addressed  one  of  his  epistles.  By  whom  the  church 
was  founded  is  uncertain.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  made  two  journeys  through 
Phrygia;  the  first,  di.  jltI.  8,  to  introduce  the  gospel  into 
those  regions,  the  second,  ch.  xvUi.  S3,  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the  disciples;  but  on  neither  occasion  is 
any  mention  made  of  his  having  visited  CoIosssb.  This 
silence  of  the  inspired  history,  coupled  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle  that  the  Colossians  had  not  seen  him 
in  person,  CoL  u.  i,  militates  strongly  against  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  having  himself  founded  this  church.  The 
contrary  opinion  has  however  been  maintained  by  some 
writers  of  eminence,  especially  Lardner,  whose  work, 
or  Dr.  D&yidBOD^s  Introduction,  may  be  consulted  on  this 
point.  If  St.  Paul  was  not  the  founder,  that  honour 
must  probably  be  assigned  to  Epaphras,  who  was 
with  the  apostle  at  Rome  when  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians was  written,  and  from  whom,  no  doubt,  he  received 
the  information  which  led  him  to  address  them.  In 
ch.  i.  7  of  the  epistle,  the  Colossians  are  said  to  have 
' '  learned  "  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod  from  Epaphras, 
"a  faithful  minister  of  Christ  in  their  behalf;"  from 
which,  in  the  absence  of  positive  data,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  was  one  at  least  of  those  to  whom  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  Christ. 
It  is  veiy  probable  indeed  that  during  St.  Paul's  length- 
ened sojourn  at  Ephesus,  he  was  brought  into  com- 
munication, by  means  of  visitors,  with  various  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
gospel,  and  towards  the  churches  of  which,  though  he 
had  never  visited  them  in  person,  he  stood  virtually 
in  the  relation  of  a  spiritual  father.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Laodioeia  and  Hierapolis,  Ool. 
u.  1;  It.  13,  in  the  vicinity  of  CoIobssb  ;  and  a  similar  hy- 
pothesis will  account  for  any  peculiarities  in  the  epistle 
to  this  last-named  dty.  For  thus  it  would  be  true  that 
the  apostle  had  never  been  himself  there ;  whUe,  at  the 
same  time,  he  could  address  the  Colossian  converts  with 
an  intimacy  of  personal  feeling,  and  assume  a  position 
tovrards  them  which  woidd  have  been  out  of  place  in 
the  case  of  a  church  in  the  establishment  of  which  he 
had  had  no  share  whatever.  Thus  too  will  the  facts, 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  Lardner  and  others, 
be  accounted  for,  that  the  epistle  exhibits  such  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  aflSurs  of  the  church,  and 
with  so  many  of  its  members,  and  seems  also  to  pre- 
suppose, on  the  part  of  the  Colossians,  an  acquaintance 
with  Timothy,  who,  we  know,  was  Paul's  companion  on 
his  first  journey  through  Phrygia.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  this  intimate  knowledge  was  gained  on 
either  side  by  visits,  on  the  part  of  Epaphras,  Archippus, 
Philemon,  Apphia,  and  other  members  of  the  Colossian 
church,  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  perhaps  other 
places ;  where  they  would  also  be  brought  into  inter- 
course with  Timothy.  The  question  must  remain  to 
some  extent  in  uncertainty ;  but  the  probabilities  are 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  and  against  that 
of  Lardner,  which  Theodoret  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest.  [b.  a.  l.] 

GOLOSSIAKS,Ea?!ISTLETOTHE.  The  genuine- 
ness and  integrity  of  this  epistie  were  never  questioned 
in  ancient  times ;  nor  indeed  in  modem,  until  a  few 
Gennan  critics,  in  other  respects  deserving  of  a  hear- 
ing, but  apparentiy  unable  to  resist  the  proneness  to 


unwarranted  scepticism  peculiar  to  their  country,  threw 
out  doubts  upon  the  subject.  Mayertioff  of  Berlin,  in 
a  woric  published  in  1888,  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
epistie  is  not  the  production  of  St.  Paul ;  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  Baur  of  Ttibingen,  whose  researches 
have  apparentiy  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all 
the  episties  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  those  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  and  Gralatians  alone  are  beyond  doubt 
genuine.  The  reasons  which  these  writers  allege  for 
their  opinion  are  of  a  very  unsubstantial  character. 
Mayerhoff  insists  upon  the  peculiarities  of  style,  and 
especially  the  Ara^  \ey6fjL€Pa,  which,  as  he  aUegee, 
distinguish  this  epistie  from  the  genuine  ones  of  St. 
Paul.  Of  peculiar  expressions  it  contains,  no  doubt, 
an  unusual  number ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  writer  treats. 
In  general,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  argument  from 
&va^  \ey6fAepa  is  of  littie  weight,  unleas  supported  by 
internal  and  external  evidence.  Internal  marks  of 
spuriousness  Mayerhoff  professes  to  find  in  the  "poverty 
of  thought,"  and  absence  of  logical  arrangement^  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  epistie  exhibits ;  an  opinion  which 
the  unbiassed  readers  of  it  are  not  likely  to  share.  Barn- 
seems  to  reject  the  epistie  on  the  same  ground  as  he 
does  the  pastoral  episties :  viz.  the  alleged  oocurrenoe 
of  ideas  and  words  derived  from  the  later  Gnostic  and 
Montanist  heresies,  whence  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  have  been  written  subsequentiy  to  the 
appearance  of  those  heresies.  But  why  may  not  the 
reverse  have  been  the  case,  and  the  heresiarchs,  by  em- 
ploying them  in  a  new  sense,  have  adapted  the  ^xwtie's 
expressions  to  their  own  usest  How  littie  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  on  such  purely  subjective  aiguments 
appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  as  decidedly,  as  Mayerhoff  pronounces  the  epistle 
to  the  Colossians  spurious,  does  De  Wette  reject  that 
to  the  Epheeians ;  so  that  these  critics  mutually  cut  the 
ground  from  under  each  other. 

Of  the  external  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  the  following  are  a  few: — Iremeus,  Adv.  ffar, 
lib.  iii.  c.  14 :  "  And  again,  in  the  epistie  to  the  Colos- 
sians, he  says,  *  Luke  the  beloved  physician  greets  you,' 
Col.  !▼.  14.** — Clement  of  Alexandria,  S^rom,  lib.  i.  p.  277: 
"  And  in  the  epistie  to  the  Colossians  he  says,  '  Warn- 
ing every  man,  and  teaching  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ,'  CoL  i.  ts.** — 
Tertullian,  De  Prcnerip.  ffceret.  c.  vii. :  "The  apostie, 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  warns  us  against  philosophy; 
'Take  heed,*  says  he,  'lest  any  one  circumvent  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit>  according  to  the 
tradition  of  men,'  OoLlLB.** — De  JUnmrect.  CarmSf  e.  23: 
"  The  apostie,  in  his  epistie  to  the  Colossians,  teaches 
that  we  were  once  dead  in  sins,  alienated  from  CSod, 
with  feelings  hostile  to  him ;  then  that  we  were  buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism,  &c.,  '  And  you,  when  you  were 
dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  uncircmnciaion  of  your  flesh, 
he  hath  quickened  with  him,  having  forgiven  you  all 
trespasses,'  CoLtLU.** — Later  testimonies  it  is  needless 
to  adduce. 

Place  <md  Time  of  WriUng. — The  determination  of 
the  latter  point  depends  upon  that  of  the  former,  on 
which  different  opinions  have  been  held.  It  must  be 
premised  that  we  cannot,  as  regards  the  time  and  place 
of  writing,  separate  ihb  three  episties  to  the  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon ;  the  two  former  are  connected 
by  similarity  of  contents,  and  their  common  bearer 
Tychicus ;  the  two  latter  by  tiie  salutations  of  Eipaphras, 
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Mucofl,  Aristaxtshns,  Demas,  and  Lucas,  and  the  mis- 
don  of  Onesiiniu^  mentioned  ip  both.    Now  it  is  ob- 
yioiiB  from  £p.  iiL  1,  iv.  1,  and  vi.  20;  from  Phile.  9, 10; 
and  horn  GoL  iy.  8,  that  all  three  epistles  were  written 
by  the  apostle  during  a  time  of  imprisonment;  and 
nnoe  the  inspired  histoiy  mentions  but  two  occasions 
on  which,  for  any  length  of  time,  he  was  in  bonds,  viz. 
at  Csaaiea  for  about  eighteen  months,  Aa  ui.  a?,  and  at 
Rome  for  two  years,  Ac  xxTiti.30,  between  these  two 
our  choice  must  be  made.     General  belief,  from  an- 
I     dent   times  downwards,  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
j     Roman  imprisonment ;  but  recently  the  other  side  of 
the  question  has  been  adopted  by  some  German  critics 
1 1     of  note,  among  others  by  Schulz,  Schott,  Bottger,  Wig- 
;    1 1     gers,  and  lately  Meyer.     Neander,  however,  Harless, 
I    I .     and  others,  have  declared  themselves  for  the  common 
1 1     opinion ;   and  not  without  reason,  for  the  objections 
'    1 1     against  it  seem  by  no  means  decisive.    The  following 
I      are  the  principal : — It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
I      apostle  would  suffer  nearly  two  years  of  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea  to  elapse  without  employing  his  pen.     But 
I       to  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  other 
I      epistles  may  have  been  written  during  that  period,  and 
,       yet  not  the  three  in  question ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is 
I    I       equally  improbable  that  the  two  years  of  the  Roman 
'    I       imprisonment  passed  without  memorial,  and  what  we 
,  I     assign  to  the  one  period  we  must,  in  the  present  case, 
I       take  from  the  other.     To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
1    1 1     imprisonment  at  Caesarea  was  much  more  strict  than 
'  that  at  Rome,  in  the  early  port  of  the  latter ;  and  there- 

fore less  likely  to  furnish  opportunity  for  writing  epistles. 
I  It  is  urged,  again,  that  it  is  more  natural  that  Onesimus 

should  have  fled  to  Csesarea,  which  was  comparatively 
near,  than  to  Rome,  which  was  at  a  distance.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  vast  metropolis  like  Rome  would 
afford  better  shelter  to  a  fugitive  than  a  provincial 
town ;  and  from  the  constant  intercourse  between  the 
provinces  and  the  capital  Onesimus  would  experience  no 
difficulty  in  escaping  thither.  Meyer,  after  Wiggers, 
insists  upon  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Onesimus  in 
the  passage  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which 
St.  Paul  recommends  Tychicus  to  that  church,  Epi  t1.  21, 
which,  ho  thinks,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  the  two  companions  started  from 
Csesarea,  in  which  cose  they  would  necessarily  arrive  at 
Coloesae  first,  where  Onesimus  would  be  dropped,  and 
Tjctacus  proceed  to  Ephesus  alone.  But  to  found  an 
argument  on  such  a  slender  foundation  as  this  is  ob- 
viously unsafe.  It  was  not  uecessaiy  to  commend 
Onesimus  to  the  Ephesian  church,  inasmuch  as  not  he 
but  Tychicus  was  properly  the  bearer  of  tidings  from 
St.  Paul,  and  indeed  he  had  no  other  reason  for  touch- 
ing at  Ephesus  but  that  he  was  joumejring  in  company 
with  Tydiicus.  In  CoL  iv.  9,  where  Onesimus  is  named, 
the  case  is  different:  he  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  was  one  of  themselves,  and  was  now  returning 
under  peculiar  and  interesting  circumstances.  Finally, 
it  is  remarked  that  St.  Paul  requests  Philemon  to  pre- 
pare him  a  lodging  at  Golossee,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  be  enabled  to  repair  thither  shortly,  Phile.  23; 
whereas  in  Phi.  ii.  24  he  expresses  a  resolution  of  pro- 
ceeding, after  the  temunation  of  his  Roman  imprison- 
ment, to  Macedonia,  and  thence,  according  to  the  plan 
laid  down  in  Ro.  xv.  28,  24,  westwards  rather  than 
eastwards.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  say  what 
changes  the  apostle  may  have  been  induced  by  circum- 
stances  to  make  in  his  plans :  probably  the  projected 


journey  to  Spain  never  took  place,  or  was  postponed ; 
and  if  so,  there  is  nothing  extraordinaiy  in  the  supposi- 
tion that,  on  his  liberation  from  Rome^  he,  instead  of 
proceeding  direct  to  Asia  Minor,  took  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia in  his  way,  and  visited  Philippi  before  he  arrived 
at  Ck>lo88se.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  case  in  which  ex- 
ternal tradition  may  properly  be  allowed  to  determine 
the  question ;  and  this  is  unequivocally  in  favour  of 
Rome  as  the  place  of  authorship.  (See  Schulx,  stud,  nnd 
KriUk.  1829,  p^  Sia,  f.;  Wiggen,  Do.  1841,  p.  496}  Neuider,  Aportel- 
geechichte,  1.  p.  436 ;  Harleu,  Epbat.  Brief,  p.  68 ;  aod  Davidson's 
Introdact.) 

This  point  being  assumed  as  settled,  the  date  of  the 
epistle  ranges  within  narrow  limits.  The  latest  period 
that  has  been  assigned  to  the  Roman  captivity  is  a.d.  68, 
the  earliest  a.d.  60;  the  epistle  then  must  have  been 
written  between  60-65,  and  probably  in  the  year  62 
(Harleu);  but  the  exact  date  cannot  be  determined. 
(For  the  order  in  which  the  cognate  epistles  were  written, 
see  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Ephesians.) 

The  Object  of  the  Epiitk. — ^This  is  manifest  on  the 
surface.  The  apostle  had  received  information,  pro- 
bably through  Epaphras,  of  the  appearance  of  erroneous 
tendencies,  both  doctrinal  and  practical,  in  the  Golossian 
chureh,  against  which  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
warn  his  readers.  Three  such  tendencies  are  specified: — 
1.  A  pretentious  philosophy,  which  affected  an  esoteric 
knowledge,  received  through  tradition,  and  which 
abandoning  Christ  the  Head,  indulged  in  unhallowed 
speculations  on  the  number  and  nature  of  the  spiritual 
beings  with  which  the  invisible  world  is  peopled,  Col. 
ii.  8,18.  2.  The  observance,  if  not  the  asserted  obliga- 
tion (for  this  docs  not  appear),  of  Jewish  ordinances. 
Col.  ii.  16,20-22.  3.  The  practice  of  ascetic  regulations. 
Col.  11. 23.  A  question  here  at  once  arises :  Were  these 
various  errors  found  united  in  the  same  party  or  indi- 
vidual ?  At  first  sight  they  seem  mutually  to  exclude 
each  other.  The  pharisaic  Judaizers  exhibited  no 
proneness  either  to  a  speculative  gnosis  or  to  asceti- 
cism; the  Gnostic  ascetics,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
usually  opposed  to  a  rigid  ceremonialism.  It  it  so  im- 
probable however  that,  in  a  small  community  like  that 
of  Colossse,  three  distinct  parties  should  have  existed, 
that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  corrupt 
tendencies  in  question  did  really  exist  in  combination 
in  the  same  persons ;  and  the  difficulty  will  perhaps  be 
alleviated  if  we  l)ear  in  mind  that  in  the  apostolic  age 
two  classes  of  judaizing  teachers,  equally  opposed  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  message,  though  in 
different  ways,  busied  themselves  in  sowing  tares  among 
the  wheat  in  the  visible  chureh.  The  former  con«sted 
of  the  rigid  formalists,  chiefly  Pharisees,  who  occupy 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Acts  and  in 
several  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  who  contended  for 
the  continued  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses  upon 
Gentile  converts;  the  latter  were  speculative  adher- 
ents of  the  Alexandrian  school,  whose  principle  it  was 
to  subordinate  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  or  rather  to  treat 
the  former  as  a  mere  shell,  which  the  initiated  were  at 
liberty  to  cast  away  as  worthless,  or  intended  only  for 
the  vulgar.  With  this  false  spiritualism  was  usually 
combined  an  element  of  oriental  theosophy,  with  its 
doctrine  of  the  essential  evil  of  matter,  and  the  ascetic 
practices  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  soul  is  to 
be  emancipated  from  the  material  thraldom  under  which 
it  at  present  labours.  To  angelology,  or  the  framing 
of  angelic  genealogies,  the  Jews  in  general  of  that  age 
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were  notoriously  addicted ;  in  the  pastond  epiBtles  ^see 
iTii.4),  we  again  meet  this  idle  form  of  speculation. 
That  persons,  imbued  with  these  various  notions,  should, 
on  becoming  Christians,  attempt  an  amalgamation  of 
them  with  their  new  faith  is  but  natural ;  and  the  ill- 
assorted  union  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Gnosti- 
cism of  a  subsequent  age,  with  its  monstrous  tenets,  the 
product  of  an  unbridled  imagination.  Teachers  then, 
or  perhaps  a  single  teacher,  Col.ll.  le,  of  this  cast  of 
Judaism  had  effected  an  entrance  into  the  Colossian 
church,  and  seems  to  have  there  experienced  a  favour- 
able reception.  In  a  Gentile  community  like  this 
Pharisaic  Judaism  could  not  have  so  easily  gained  a 
footing ;  but  the  mixture  of  mystical  speculation  and 
ascetic  discipline,  which  distinguished  the  section  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  alluded  to,  was  just  adapted  to  at- 
tract the  unstable ;  especially  in  Pbrygia,  from  time 
immemorial  the  land  of  mystic  rites,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  of  magical  super- 
stition. From  this  congenial  soil,  in  a  subsequent  age, 
Montanism  sprang ;  and,  as  Neander  remarks  (Apost«l- 
gesohlchte,  I.  p.  442),  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  council  of  Laodicea  was  compelled  to  pro- 
hibit a  species  of  angel-worship,  which  appears  to  have 
maintained  its  ground  in  these  regions  (oir  dci  Xpwriaifods 
....  ayyiXovs  dpofidl^ety  Kal  (rvpd^etyt  Can.  36). 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  these  tendencies 
had  worked  themselves  out  into  a  distinct  system,  or 
had  brought  forth  the  bitter  practical  fruits  which  were 
their  natural  consequence,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
distinguisheil  the  heresiarchs  alluded  to  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  and  the  followers  of  Cerinthus.  The  corrupt 
teaching  was  as  yet  in  its  bud.  The  apostle  therefore 
recommends  no  harsh  measures,  such  as  excommunica- 
tion :  he  treats  the  case  as  one  rather  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience ;  as  that  of  erring  but  sincere  Christians, 
not  of  active  opponents ;  and  seeks  by  gentle  persuasion 
to  win  them  back  to  their  allegiance  to  Christ. 

Contents. — Like  the  majority  of  St.  Paul's  episUes, 
that  to  the  Colossians  consists  of  two  main  divisions, 
one  of  which  contains  the  doctrinal,  the  other  the  prac- 
tical matter.  Of  these  the  former,  again,  contains  two 
distinct  portions ;  from  the  commencement  of  the  epistle 
to  ch.  i.  27,  and  from  that  point  to  the  end  of  ch.  ii. 
In  the  former  of  these  portions  the  apostle,  after  the 
usual  salutation,  returns  thanks  to  God  for  their  faith 
and  love,  of  which  he  had  received  accounts  from 
Epaphras,  eh.  1. 1-8;  and  describes  the  earnestness  of  his 
prayers  in  their  behalf  that  they  might  continually  ad- 
vance in  spiritual  wisdom,  power,  and  fruitfufaiess, 
eh.i.o-ii.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  blessings  which 
they  enjoyed  was  the  love  of  the  Father;  by  whose 
grace  they  had  been  transferred  from  a  state  of  sinful 
alienation  into  a  state  of  acceptance,  in  and  through 
Christ,  whose  blood  was  sufficient  to  deanse  from  aU 
sin;  who  before  his  entrance  into  the  world,  as  Creator, 
claimed  equality  with  the  Father,  and  is  now  constituted 
Head  of  the  Church  and  Lord  of  all  things,  ch.  1. 18-27. 
The  second  paragraph  commences  with  an  expression 
of  the  apostle's  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
those  churches  which  had  not  enjoyed  his  personal 
ministry,  the  Colossians  among  the  number;  whence 
he  passes  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  epistle,  and 
exhorts  his  readers,  as  they  had  received  Christ,  to 
walk  in  him,  and  not  to  permit  themselves  either  to  be 
seduced  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  by  a  show  of 
human  wisdom,  or  to  be  entangled  in  a  yoke  of  bondage 


to  ceremonial  observances  from  which  Christ  had  set 
them  free.  In  Christ  they  were  complete ;  in  him  they 
possessed  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge; 
risen  with  him  to  a  new  and  heavenly  life,  they  were 
dead,  as  well  to  the  rudiments  of  a  lower  stage  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  as  to  the  sins  of  their  former  uncon- 
verted state,  eh.  i.  SB-Ul.  4. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  enforces 
the  practical  duties  flowing  from  these  truths.  Having 
put  on  the  new  man  they  were  to  mortify  the  fleshly 
nature;  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  especially  hu- 
mility and  love ;  and  by  mutual  admonition  and  in- 
struction promote  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  whole 
body,  ch.  ill.  ft-16.  This  general  exhortation  to  holineaB 
of  life  then  branches  out  into  particulan,  embradog 
the  reUtive  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  children  and 
parents,  masters  and  servants,  eh.ui.  is-iv.  i  The  writer 
intreats  their  prayers  that  the  Word  of  Grod  might,  in 
his  bonds,  have  free  course;  and  refers  them  to  lychicos, 
the  bearer  of  the  epistle,  for  further  information  re- 
specting himself.  The  salutations  of  those  who  were 
with  him  at  Rome,  and  an  injunction  to  transmit  the 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Laodicea,  and  in  turn  to  pro- 
cure one  which  had  been  written  to  that  church,  con- 
clude the  epistle,  to  which  the  apostle,  with  his  own 
hand,  attaches  his  signature. 

[This  epistle  h«s  not  been  so  mncfa  commented  on  ss  some 
others  of  St.  Paul.  For  the  general  sense  and  conneotion,  Dave- 
nant  (Sxpn.  Epitt.  ad  Col.  Genera,  1865)  and  Calvin  ma7  be 
consulted ;  for  critical  purposes,  Okhausen,  BiUir  (Basel,  1830), 
Alford;  also  the  recent  commentaries  of  Ellicot  and  Esdie  ] 

(B.A.L.1 

C0BOX)RTER    Set  Advocats. 

COMMANDMENT.    See  Dvcalooue. 

COMMON  has  not  unfrequently  in  Scripture  the 
sense  of  unclean^  as  in  the  word  of  St.  Peter,  "  I  have  not 
eaten  anything  common  or  undean,**  Ae.  x.  14 ;  also  Hsr. 
TiL2;  Rom.  xiv.  14,  fta  This  is  easily  explained.  The 
sanctified  was  what  was  set  apart  to  God,  taken  out  of 
the  category  of  common  things,  and  impressed  in  some 
respect  with  a  sacred  character;  so  that  what  still  re- 
mained common  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  virtually 
unclean.  (In  respect  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word, 
in  the  expression  "having  all  things  oommon,"  see 
Almsgivino.) 

CONCISION  [cutting  away\  a  contemptuous  term 
used  by  St.  Paul  in  Phi.  iii.  2,  to  denote  the  zealots  for 
circumcision.  He  changes  the  term  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  more  pointedly  their  real  character ;  instead 
of  saying  "beware  of  the  drcumcision,"'  «>c^ro^t)y, 
namely  the  party  who  pressed  the  necessity  of  still 
observing  that  ordinance,  he  says,  "  beware  of  the  con- 
cision," fcararo/Ai^r:  as  much  as  to  say,  they  no  longer 
deserve  the  old  and  venerable  name;  what  they  stidde 
for  is  a  mere  concision,  a  flesh-cutting.  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  state  the  reason,  "  for  we  are  the  circumci- 
sion"—the  reality  has  now  passed  over  into  us,  who 
believe  in  Christ  and  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  oar 
minds. 

CONCUBINE  (Heb.  ^^S%  Gr.  toXKokU  or  roXXturi 

Lat.  peZ^ex— all  manifestly  but  different  variations  of 
the  same  word)  was  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  second 
or  inferior  wife — one  who  shared  the  bed  of  the  man, 
and  had  a  recognized  position  in  the  household,  though 
still  occupying  the  place  to  some  extent  of  a  servant, 
and  subject  to  the  proper  spouse,  if  there  was  one  in 
the  house.     Among  the  Romans  it  was  only  at  a  com- 
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pantively  late  period  that  concubinage  acquired  any 
kind  of  legal  sanction;  but  when  it  did  so,  concvbina 
came  to  be  generally  substituted  for  the  hitherto  more 
common  pelUx  or  mutre»».  Among  the  Greeks,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  between  wife  and  concubine  was 
leoognized  by  Demosthenes  as  one  even  then  well  estab- 
lished and  familiarly  known — ^the  former  being,  as  he 
says,  for  tiie  begetting  of  legitimate  children  and  taking 
chaige  of  the  affairs  of  the  house,  the  other  for  per- 
forming daily  ministrationB  about  the  person  (o.  Neter. 
19SS,  ao).  In  the  East  concubinage  had  manifestly  come 
centuries  before  into  general  practice.  It  meets  us  in 
Ge.  xxii.  24,  in  a  notice  respecting  the  family  of 
Bethuel,  the  father  of  Bebekah,  who,  in  addition  to 
eight  children  by  his  wife  Milcah,  had  also  a  concu- 
bine, Reumah,  who  bore  him  four  children  besides. 
Indeed,  it  had  substantially  appeared  before  in  the 
household  of  Abraham  himself;  for  when  he  consented 
to  take  Hagar  to  his  bed,  although  it  was  as  Sarah^s 
bondmaid  that  she  was  so  received,  yet  the  relation 
meant  to  be  established  was  undoubtedly  much  of  the 
same  sort;  the  children  to  be  bom  of  Hagar  were  to 
be  reckoned,  in  some  sort,  as  Sarah^s,  and  to  take 
rank  as  proper  members  of  the  family.  This  inten- 
tion was  afterwards  modified  by  divine  interference; 
but  the  son  of  Hagar  was  still  by  no  means  reckoned 
illegitimate,  and  it  was  from  incidental  drcumstanoes, 
rather  than  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Ishmael 
did  not  meet  with  an  altogether  corresponding  treat- 
ment. In  the  next  generation  of  the  chosen  family 
we  find  no  mention  of  a  state  of  concubinage;  Isaac 
seems  to  have  had  no  partner  of  his  bed  but  Bebekah, 
and  no  children  but  her  twin  sons  Esau  and  Jacob. 
But  in  the  next  generation  again  the  evil  re- appears 
in  an  aggravated  form  ;  and  not  only  does  Esau  mul- 
tiply his  wives  at  pleasure,  but  Jacob  also  allows  him- 
self to  be  led  by  comparatively  trivial  and  unworthy 
considerations  to  take  first  two  wives,  and  then  two 
concubines.  Nor  was  the  practice  ever  wholly  dis- 
continued among  the  covenant- people;  it  was  brought 
to  some  extent  under  law,  and  placed  substantially  on 
the  footing  of  a  marriage-relationship,  Ex.  xxf.  7-0;  De.  xxl. 
io,seq.);  SO  that  the  man  who  entered  into  it  waa  not 
allowed  summarily,  and  without  any  reason  assigned  or 
regular  proceeding  instituted,  to  put  away  even  a 
bondmaid  or  captive,  whom  he  had  thus  received  to  his 
bed  and  board,  but  was  bound  to  give  her  a  legal 
writing.  And  this  state  of  things  existed  till  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  when  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  and  a 
stricter  practice  were  introduced.  But  the  considera- 
tion of  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  di- 
vorce, or  to  the  more  general  subject  of  marriage. 
(See  Marriage.) 

The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  the  matter  of 
concubinage  (which  equally  applies,  however,  to  the 
marriage  of  more  wives  than  one)  bears  on  the  ap- 
parent laxity  of  permitting  it  at  any  period  among  the 
covenant-people,  and  the  apparent  inconsistence  in  the 
divine  administration  of  permitting  it  at  one  period 
and  prohibiting  it  at  another.  It  scorns  as  if  either 
the  principles  of  the  divine  government  were  not  so 
unchangeable  as  they  are  commonly  represented,  or 
the  persons  commissioned  to  reveal  them  had  not  been 
equally  inspired  at  one  time  as  compared  with  another. 
This,  however,  were  a  hasty  conclusion;  for  the  question 
really  resolves  itself  into  the  larger  one,  which  concerns 
the  progression  of  the  divine  plan,  and  the  consequent 


toleration  of  defects  and  imperfections  in  the  earlier, 
which  must  cease  to  appear  in  the  later,  stages.  In  the 
natural  administration  of  God  there  is  such  a  difference 
in  the  inevitable  conditions  of  childhood  and  youth  as 
compai«d  with  those  of  mature  life,  and  in  the  entire 
condition  of  mankind  on  earth  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  angelic  world  or  of  the  redeemed  in  glory. 
And  as  the  church  of  the  old  covenant  stood  greatly 
below  that  of  the  new  in  point  of  knowledge  and  grace, 
it  was,  in  like  manner,  inevitable  that  there  should 
have  been  in  various  respects  a  defective  practice, 
marks  of  moral  inferiority  in  private  and  social  life, 
such  as  should  have  no  existence  now,  since  the  rela- 
tively perfect  has  come.  Such  precisely  was  the  case 
in  respect  to  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The 
original  appointment  of  G^  in  regard  to  the  family 
constitution,  that  it  should  be  based  upon  the  union  of 
one  man  and  one  woman,  and  that  these  two  by 
reason  of  their  imion  should  be  regarded  as  one  flesh, 
made  it  clear  to  all  what  was  the  mind  of  God,  and 
what,  for  those  aiming  at  perfection,  was  the  standard 
to  which  they  ought  to  have  conformed.  But  the  cor- 
ruptions consequent  upon  the  fall,  which  grew  and 
widened  as  the  history  of  the  world  proceeded,  so 
marred  the  original  constitution  in  respect  to  the  mar- 
riage relationship,  that  the  proper  standard  fell  practi- 
cally into  abeyance,  and  the  whole  that  seemed  meet 
to  divine  wisdom,  at  tiie  setting  up  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy  by  Moses,  was  to  impose  certain  checks 
and  restraints  of  a  legal  kind  in  the  way  of  its  exces- 
sive violation.  It  was  ordained  that  no  one  who  had 
taken  a  woman  to  wife,  even  though  it  was  a  wife  of 
inferior  standing,  a  sort  of  concubine,  should  put  her 
away  without  a  writing  of  divorce,  which  necessarily 
required  time,  and  consideration,  and  the  employment 
(for  the  most  part)  of  a  scribe,  and  witnesses — an  im- 
perfect check,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  check  in  the  way  of 
arbitrary  procedure,  and  as  a  general  or  civil  regula 
tion  (which  it  really  was),  possibly  carrying  the  restraint 
as  far  as  could  safely  be  done.  The  very  enactment 
of  such  a  regulation,  as  our  Lord  argued  against  the 
Pharisees,  Mat.  xix.  r,  was  a  witness  against  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  and  it  was  an  utter  abuse  of  its  design 
to  regard  it  as  a  license  to  be  indulged  in,  instead  of  a 
restraint  to  be  borne.  It  set  limits  within  which  the 
authorities  might  tolerate  the  existing  imperfections, 
but  it  left  unrepealed  the  original  appointment,  and, 
properly  viewed,  should  have  but  served  to  recall  men's 
attention  to  it. 

So  difficult  was  it  to  turn  the  tide  of  degeneracy  in 
this  respect  which  had  set  in  upon  the  world,  and  so 
hard  even  for  the  highest  authority  to  prevail  in  purg- 
ing the  moral  atmosphere  of  society,  that  the  practice 
of  concubinage  yielded  only  in  the  slowest  and  most 
gradual  manner  even  to  our  Lord's  explicit  declaration. 
Long  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  the  state 
recognized  concubinage,  as  contradistinguished  from 
marriage,  though  not  in  co- existence  with  it ;  and  even 
so  late  as  the  year  a.d.  400  the  first  ecclesiastical  council 
of  Toledo  allowed  communion  to  persons  living  in  con- 
cubinage, while  it  excluded  polygamists.  For  centuries 
concubinage  was  quite  common  both  among  clergy  and 
laity.  It  was  first  formally  abolished  among  the  clergy, 
but  only  Tvdth  general  efiect  about  the  period  of  the 
Keformation;  afterwards,  also,  it  was  denied  to  the 
laity;  and  the  civil  law  gradually  conformed  itself  to 
the  ecclesiastical. 
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OONIAH.    See  Jbconiau. 

CONVERSION,  when  used  in  a  religious  sense,  is 
a  turning  from  sin  to  holiness,  or  from  the  love  of  self 
and  the  world  to  the  love  and  service  of  God.  The 
things  included  in  it  will  be  treated  of  under  Repent- 
ance and  Reqeneration. 

CONVOCATION,  is  a  calling  together,  or  an  as- 
semblage of  a  sacred  character;  and  hence  has  the 
epithet  koly  usually  attached  to  it.  It  denotes  such 
meetings  for  sacred  purposes  as  took  place  at  the  stated 
festivals,  and  on  Sabbaths,  Ex.  xil.  16 ;  Le.  zxiiL  8;  Nu.  x.  2; 
xxrUi.  18,  he. 

CONY  (t^v,  skaphcm),    A  small  quadruped  conmion 

'  TT 

in  the  rocky  parts  of  Palestine  and  surrounding  coun- 
tries, having  no  affinity  with  the  rabbit  of  Europe,  but 
belonging  to  a  different  order.  Strange  to  say,  its 
nearest  affinity  is  with  the  huge  rhinoceros ;  and  though 
the  assertion  may  startle  some  who  behold  a  little 
creature,  not  unlike  a  guinea-pig  in  form  and  size,  yet 
if  they  were  to  compare  the  skeleton  of  the  so-called 
cony  with  that  of  the  huge  pachyderm,  they  would  find 
exceedingly  little  diversity  between  the  two,  except  in 
dimensions.      It  is  the  Hyrax  tyriaem  of  zoologists. 


[176.]       The  Cony- iryra«  «yria«tt«. 

Various  local  names  have  been  applied  to  the  ahaphan. 
The  LXX.  translate  the  word  by  x<x/>^pvXXof,  "a 
grunting- hog."  According  to  Bruce  it  is  called  in 
Abyssinia  cMcoko,  In  Syria  the  term  is  Oanam  Israel, 
which  the  French  zoologists  have  metamorphosed  into 
Daman;  to  the  modem  Arabs  it  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  weber.  It  is  said  to  inhabit  in  numbers  the  precipices 
which  border  that  terrific  fissure  which  affords  an  exit 
for  the  Kidron,  as  well  as  other  inaccessible  rocks.  Its 
feet  are  not  suited  for  burrowing — ^the  toes  being  round 
and  soft,  protected  by  broad  hoof- like  nails ;  but  it  re- 
sorts to  caverns  or  deep  clefts  in  the  rocks.  Heie  the 
little  animal  dwells  in  society,  a  score  or  more  being 
frequently  seen  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  their  cave,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  or  coming  out  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
the  evening  aur. 

Laborde  thus  notices  this  little  animal : — "  Two  of 
our  guides  set  out  upon  an  excursion,  their  guns  on 
their  shoulders,  saying  they  would  go  and  hunt  the 
(meber,  an  animal  commonly  met  with  in  this  part  of 
the  mountain.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  re- 
turned, bringing  something  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks. 
We  saw  by  the  merriment  displayed  on  their  counte- 
nances, that  they  had  not  been  unlucky.  They  inune- 
diately  produced  four  little  animals,  which  they  had 
found  in  their  lair,  being  the  whole  of  the  family — the 
father  and  mother,  and  two  young  ones  a  fortnight  old. 
These  creatures,  which  are  very  lively  in  their  move- 
ments, endeavoured  to  bite  when  they  were  caught. 


Their  hair  is  a  brown-yellow,  which  becomes  pale  and 
long  as  the  animals  grow  old.  In  appearance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  vivacity  of  the  eyes,  the  head  being 
close  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  buttocks  being  drawn 
in,  and  without  a  tail,  they  resemble  the  guinea-pig. 
Their  legs  are  all  of  the  same  height,  but  the  form  of 
their  feet  is  peculiar;  instead  of  muls  or  daws  they 
have  three  toes  in  front  and  four  behind,  and  they  walk 
like  rabbits  on  the  whole  length  of  the  foot.  The  Arabs 
call  it  el  ouebeTf  and  know  no  other  name  for  it.  It  is 
common  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  lives  upon  the 
scanty  herbage  with  which  the  rain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  springs  supplies  it "  (Laborde,  p.  114).        [p.  H.  O.] 

CCOS,  OR  Cds,  a  small  but  fertile  island  in  the 
.^^gean  Sea,  off  the  south-west  point  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  once  touched  by  the  apostle  Paul  on  his 
way  from  Greece  to  Jerusalem,  Ac.  xxi  i.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  rested  at  it,  or  perhaps  did  more  than 
pass  by  it;  so  that  nothing  depends  on  its  state  for  the 
illustration  of  apostolic  history.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  long  by  ten  broad. 

COPPER  occurs  only  once  in  our  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  though  if  it  were  the  proper  rendering 
there,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it 
should  have  appeared  sJso  in  other  passages.  It  is  at 
Ezr.  viii.  27,  where,  among  the  vessels  reported  to 
have  been  brought  back  from  Babylon,  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  ''two  vessels  of  fine  copper,  precious  as 
gold."    The  word  is  that  usually  rendered  brass  (n\E^), 

and  undoubtedly  indicates  a  metal  hard,  well  tem- 
pered, and  capable  of  taking  a  very  fine  polish,  so  as, 
on  that  account,  to  possess  a  high  value.  This  could 
not  be  said  simply  of  copper,  especially  at  Babylon, 
where  it  is  known  to  have  existed  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  to  have  been  in  comparatively  com- 
mon use.  Either  brass,  therefore,  which  is  a  compound 
of  copper  and  tin,  or  some  other  alloy,  in  which  cop- 
per formed  a  principal  part,  must  have  been  meant. 
If  in  this  passage  brass  should  rather  have  been  used 
than  copper,  there  are  otiiers  in  which  the  reverse  holds; 
it  should  have  been  copper  and  not  brass.  Thus,  in 
De.  viii.  9,  it  is  said  respecting  Canaan,  "  Out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass;"  and  again  in  Job  xxviii.  2, 
"Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone;"  certainly  not 
brass  in  either  case,  which,  being  an  alloy,  is  never 
found  in  a  native  state ;  but  probably  enough  copper, 
as  this  was  one  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  Holy 
Land.  And  the  allusion  in  the  last  of  the  two  passages 
to  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained,  clearly  implies 
that  the  smelting  of  copper  from  the  ore  was  known  at 
the  period  when  the  book  of  Job  was  composed.  It 
should  be  understood,  then,  that  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  ore,  or  to  the  metal  in  its  original 
state,  not  brass,  but  copper  is  the  word  that  should 
be  employed.  "In  moat  other  instances,"  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Napier  (Andent  Workers  and  Artifloen  in  Metal,  p.M), 
"  the  word  brass  should  be  translated  bronze,  an  alloy 
well  known  in  the  earliest  times;  and  as  copper  is  the 
principal  metal  in  this  alloy,  it  follows  that  a  reference 
to  bronze  necessitates  a  previous  metallurgical  opera- 
tion for  copper."  The  same  writer  also  states,  that 
"many  of  the  ancient  copper  alloys  had  to  stand 
working  by  the  hammer ;  and  their  working  was  such, 
either  for  toughness  or  hardness,  that  we  cannot  at  the 
present  day  make  anything  like  it;  which  is  surely 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  copper  as  well  as 
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the  tin  they  used  for  these  alloys  must  have  been 
pure,  and  that  they  had  means  for  effecting  this 
object." 

It  confirms  the  view  now  given  of  the  early  know- 
ledge of  copper,  and  of  the  processes  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  practical  use,  that  at  the  discovery  of  America 
the  natives  were  found  in  plentiful  possession  of  articles 
made  of  this  mineral.  *  *  Columbus,  when  at  Cape  Hon- 
duras, was  visited  by  a  trading  canoe  of  Indians. 
Amongst  the  various  t^des  of  merchandise  were  small 
hatchets  made  of  copper,  to  hew  wood,  small  bells, 
and  plates,  and  crucibles  for  melting  copper.  When 
the  Spaniards  first  entered  the  province  of  Turpan, 
they  found  the  Indians  in  possession  of  abundance  of 
copper  axes.  The  ancient  Peruvians  used  copper  for 
precisely  the  same  purpose  with  the  Mexicans ;  their 
copper  axes  differ  very  little  in  shape  from  ours.  The 
knowledge  of  alloying  copper  was  possessed  by  both 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  whereby  they  were  en- 
abled to  make  instruments  of  copper  of  sufficient  hard- 
ness to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  steel  is  now 
deemed  essential.  The  metal  used  as  an  alloy  for 
copper  was  tin;  and  the  various  Peruvian  articles 
subjected  to  analysis  are  found  to  contain  from  three 
to  six  per  cent,  of  that  metal'*  (Sliliman's  Journal, li. p. 5i). 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  Egyptians  at  an  early 
period  were  well  acquainted  with  working  in  bronze; 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  what  are  called  brazen 
vessels  in  the  books  of  Moses  were  really  of  bronze; 
this  rather  than  simple  copper,  because  bronze  is  less 
subject  to  tarnish,  and  takes  on  a  finer  polish;  and 
rather  bronze  than  brass,  because  zinc,  which  forms  a 
component  element  in  brass,  does  not,  as  far  as  yet 
discovered,  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients. 

CORAL  (ri"t3«^>  ravnoth).     In  Job  xxviii.  18,  this 

T 

word  occiurs  as  the  name  of  some  proverbially  precious 
thing,  being  enumerated  with  pearls,  gems  of  various 
kinds,  and  gold,  as  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
wisdom.  The  only  other  example  of  the  wonl  is  Eze. 
xxvii.  16,  where  Syria  is  represented  as  occupying  in 
the  markets  of  Tyre  with  ramoth,  among  other  things. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure.  The  LXX. 
seem  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  what  it  meant ;  for 
in  the  latter  passage  they  transcribe  it  as  the  name  of 
a  place,  while  in  the  former  they  strangely  render  it  by 
"meteors"  or  "the  heavenly  bodies."  The  local 
dialects  give  us  little  light  on  the  matter. 

The  various  peoples  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  as  trad- 
ing in  the  markets  of  Tyre,  may  have  been  either  the 
buyers  or  the  sellers  of  the  articles  enumerated.  In 
the  instance  in  question,  "purple"  is  one  of  the  articles 
in  which  Syria  is  described  as  trading.  But  pmple 
was  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  Tyre,  and  Syria 
would  scarcely  have  brought  purple  to  sell  at  Tyre,  but 
would  doubtless  be  there  as  a  purchaser.  Moreover, 
her  trade  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  in  "  the  wares 
of  Tyre's  making."  Hence  probably  ramoth  was  an 
article  manufactured  by  the  Tyrians,  and  sold  by  them 
to  the  Syrians.  The  Greek  writers.  Homer  especially, 
6«quently  allude  to  the  Sidonians,  the  near  neighbours 
and  compatriots  of  the  Tyrians,  as  the  manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  of  bijouterie  and  jewellery. 

The  received  and  traditional  rendering  of  ramoth  by 
coral  is  probably  correct.  From  time  immemorial  there 
has  been  a  great  demand  for  this  article  in  the  East, 
wrought  as  at  this  day  into  various  ornaments  and 


and  from  the  same  remote  antiquity  has  the 
supply  of  the  raw  material  been  drawn  from  the  coast 
of  North  Africa ;  the  chief  seat  of  the  fishery  being  to 
the  present  time  the  immediate  vicinity  and  bay  of 
Tunis,  where  once  sat  Carthage,  the  queenly  daughter 
of  royal  Tyre.  The  red  coral  would  therefore  certainly 
be  one  of  the  articles  which  Tyre  would  receive  in  the 
rough  state  from  her  colony  Carthage,  and  which  her 
skilled  artists  would  work  up  for  the  adornment  of  the 
Syrian  ladies.  It  is  doubtless  the  ramoth  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  red  coral  is  the  stony  skeleton  of  a  compound 
zoophyte,  allied  to  the  sea- anemones  of  our  coasts.  It 
forms  a  much-branching  shrub,  of  which  the  beautiful 
scarlet  stone  forms  the  solid  axis,  which  is  covered  dur- 
ing life  by  a  fleshy  bark,  out  of  which  protrude  here 
and  there  upon  the  surface  minute  polypes  with  eight 
tentacles.  It  grows  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
principally,  as  already  observed,  on  the  African  coasts 
from  Tunis  to  Oran.  It  is  found  attached  to  the  rocks 
at  considerable  depths,  as  from  20  to  120  fathoms. 


[177.]       1,  Branch  of  CJoral.     2,  Part  of  branch,  enlarged  to  show 
the  zoopbyte.— Milne  Edwards,  Hist,  des  Corallines. 

The  demand  for  it  has  given  rise  to  a  fishery  of  some 
importance,  about  180  boats  being  employed  in  it  on 
the  coast  of  Algeria,  of  which  156  fish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bona  and  Calla,  obtaining  36,000  kilo- 
grammes (about  720  cwts.)  of  coral,  which,  selling  at 
the  rate  of  60  francs  per  kilogramme,  produces  a  return 
of  £90,000  sterling. 

The  mode  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  the  same  which 
has  always  prevsdled,  and  is  rude  and  wasteful.  A 
great  cross  of  wood  loaded  with  stones,  and  carrying  at 
the  end  of  each  arm  a  sort  of  net  formed  of  cords  partly 
untwisted,  is  lowered  from  a  boat,  and  dragged  over 
the  bottom.  The  branches  of  the  corals  are  entangled 
in  this  apparatus,  and  as  the  boat  moves  on  are  torn 
off;  at  intervals  it  is  pulled  up  and  the  produce  seciu«d. 
Of  course  a  great  deal  must  be  broken  off  which  is  not 
secured,  but  yet  it  is  a  profitable  employment.  A  boat 
manned  by  nine  or  ten  hands  has  been  known  to  bring 
in  80  or  100  kilogrammes  in  a  day,  yielding  £20  or  £25 
sterling ;  but  such  success  is  rare.  The  fishery  is  pro- 
secuted from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  end  of  September, 
during  which  there  may  be  on  the  average  about  100 
days  in  which  the  fishermen  can  work.  [p.  h.  o.] 

CORBAN,  the  Hebrew  term  for  a  gift  or  offering, 
in  the  general  sense  to  God.  The  corresponding  term 
in  Greek  is  diapoy ;  but  in  a  discourse  of  our  Lord,  in 
which  he  reproved  the  false  teaching  of  the  Scribes, 
the  original  word  corban  is  preserved  by  the  evangelist 
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Mark,  though  he  gives,  at  the  same  time,  its  interpre- 
tation. Moses  had  comiifianded  chihlren  to  honour 
their  [tarents,  and  had  said  that  if  any  one  cursed 
father  or  mother  he  should  die  the  death, "  but  ye  say," 
adds  our  Lord,  '*  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or 
mother,  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gi^t,  by  whatsoever 
thou  mightest  be  piufited  by  me;  he  shall  be  free:  and 
ye  suffer  him  no  more  to  do  ought  for  his  father  or  his 
mother,"  ch.  tU.  u,  la.  The  words  "  he  shall  be  free,"  it 
is  proper  to  state,  are  inserted  in  the  trafislation 
merely  to  bring  out  the  meaning  more  distinctly,  there 
being  nothing' corresponding  to  them  in  the  originaL 
They  may  be  omitted,  however,  and  what  follows  taken 
as  the  concluding  portion  of  the  deliverance  of  the  scribes 
— ^thus :  "  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother, 
Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou 
mightest  be  profited  by  me  \  ye  even  suffer  him  no  more 
to  do  ought  for  his  father  or  his  mother."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  substantial  meaning  of  the  passage, 
though  there  are  minor  shades  of  difference  among  in- 
terpreters as  to  their  modes  of  eliciting  it,  or  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  rabbinical  maxim,  referred  to  by  our 
Lord,  actually  reached.  Plainly,  our  Lord  meant  to 
say,  that  the  honour  which  a  child  owed  to  his  parents 
bound  him  to  give  of  his  substance  to  these  parents 
whatever  they  might  actually  need,  and  that  when 
such  needful  portion  was  withdrawn  from  so  befitting  a 
purpose  by  being  destined  as  a  gift  to  God,  this  was 
only,  under  the  pretext  of  honouring  God,  doing  de- 
spite to  his  most  explicit  injunctions— dishonouring  God 
by  dishonouring  his  earthly  representatives.  Such  would 
be  the  case  if  the  proceeding  referred  to  were  adopted  in 
respect  to  a  single  article  which  the  parents  of  a  youth 
might  actually  require,  and  which  by  an  unseasonable 
consecration  to  the  altar  he  withheld  from  them.  But, 
of  course,  the  iniquity  complained  of  would  be  much 
greater  if  a  you^  were  allowed  to  pronounce  that 
word  of  devotion  to  religious  uses  upon  all  he  had,  and 
after  doing  so  were  allowed  to  retain  the  whole  for 
his  own  use,  though  prohibited  from  giving  it  to  others, 
even  to  his  own  parents — if  such  were  the  practice  in 
question,  as  Lightfoot  has  endeavoured  to  show  from 
rabbinical  authorities,  the  case  as  against  the  Jewish 
teachers  becomes  greatly  aggravated.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  how  far  this  extreme  is  involved  in  the  charge 
of  our  Lord. 

CORIANDER.  Ex.  xvi.  31,  the  manna  is  com- 
pared to  pS  na  jnT»  tJie  seed  of  gad^  white.    This  must 

have  been  a  plant  familiar  to  those  for  whom  the  in- 
spired penman  wrote,  and  we  incidentally  learn  that 
in  the  old  Punic  or  Phoenician  language,  closely  alien 
to  the  Hebrew,  the  name  of  the  coriander  was  goid. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Samaritan  codex,  which  has 
oryza  decorticcUa,  or  shelled  rice,  all  the  old  veisions 
are  unanimous  in  rendering  it  coriander. 

CoriandruM  sativum  is  a  plant  of  the  umbelliferous 
order,  occurring  throughout  the  entire  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Egypt  its  seeds  are  eaten  as  a 
condiment  with  other  articles  of  food,  and  in  our  own 
country  the  tender  leaves  are  used  in  soups  and  salads. 
In  Essex  it  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent  for  the  sake 
of  its  seeds.  These,  owing  to  the*  presence  of  a  volatile 
oil,  when  dried  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
and  they  are  in  gr6at  demand  among  confectioners  and 
the  bakers  of  sugar  hon-howB 

The  fruity  or  coriander- seed,  is  globular,  about  the 


sise  of  a  com  of  white  pepper,  of  a  grayish-yellow 
colour,  and  finely  ribbed.  We  need  not  suppose  that 
the  manna  was  coloured  like  a  coriander,  but  its  parti- 


1178.]       Coriander— CoruMuirKm  aativum. 

oles  were  the  size  of  this  seed,  familiar  to  the  Jews 
and  not  unknown  to  ourselves.  (Winer's  RealwbrtMbaeh; 
KallMh  on  Exodos ;  Pei«ini*B  Materia  Medlea.)  [j.  H.] 

OOR'INTH.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece,  capital  of  a  small  district  in  the  neck  of  land 
joining  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  northern  division  of 
Greece.  The  proper  name  of  this  district  was  Isthmus ; 
from  which  circumstance  the  title  came  to  be  applied  to 
any  similar  strip  of  territory  connecting  a  peninsula 
with  the  miunland.  The  original  name  of  the  dty  was 
Ephyre ;  afterwards,  though  at  what  time  is  xmcertain, 
it  assumed  the  appellation  by  which  it  is  known  in  his- 
tory. By  Homer  it  is  indifierently  called  Ephyre  and 
Corinth.  The  latter  name  still  survives  in  tiie  modem 
corruption,  Gortho. 

HUtory. — From  the  names  which  certain  places  in 
the  city  retained,  and  especially  from  the  oriental  char- 
acter of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  to  whom 
the  whole  of  the  Acrooorinthus,  or  citadel  of  Coring 
was  dedicated,  it  has  been  argued,  and  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  the  district  was  first  colonized  by  Phoeni- 
cians, who,  we  know,  possessed  other  settlements  in 
Greece.  The  oriental  settlers  appear  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  mixed  population  of  JEoSkob  and  lonians, 
the  former,  however,  being  the  dominant  race,  as  is 
proved  by  the  traditions  which  represent  the  earliest 
rulers  of  Corinth  as  belonging  to  it.  Among  these  the 
mythological  heroes  Sisyphus — ^whose  reputed  cunning 
no  doubt  typified  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity over  which  he  reigned,  and  Bellerophon — ^whose 
exploits  rivalled  those  of  Hercules,  occupy  a  conspi- 
cuous place.  The  latter  was  worshipped  with  divine 
honours  at  Corinth.  A  still  earlier  legend  connects  the 
name  of  the  city  with  Corinthus,  a  descendant  of  .^etes, 
the  father  of  Medea,  who  is  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
sovereignty  of  Corinth  for  that  of  Colchis.     On  the 
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death  of  CorinUiUB,  the  lust  niale  representative  of 
.^Eetes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  invited  Medea  to 
assume  the  sceptre :  the  renowned  sorceress  accordingly 
arrived  with  her  husband  Jason,  but  after  a  short 
sojourn  returned  to  Colchis,  leaving  the  throne  to  Sisy- 
phus. In  the  historical  age  the  Dorians,  under  the 
conduct  of  Aletes,  appear  as  the  first  conquerors  of  the 
isthmus.  Occupying  a  hill  called  Solygeius,  near  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  they  waged  war  upon  the  ^olic  popula- 
tion, and  finally  reduced  it  to  subjection.  It  was  impos- 
sible, however,  in  a  maritime  state  like  Corinth,  to  main- 
tain in  their  strictness  the  Doric  institutions,  which  were 
founded  upon  landed  tenure;  and  accordingly,  while 
the  sovereigns  were  of  Doric  descent,  the  citizens,  both 
of  the  conquering  and  the  conquered  race,  participated 
in  equal  rights  of  citizenship.  The  dynasty  of  Aletes 
lasted  for  twelve  generations  (from  B.C.  1074  to  747): 
it  was  succeeded  by  an  oligarchy  of  the  Bocchiad  family, 
so  named  ^m  Bacchis,  one  of  the  royal  line  ;  and  this, 
in  its  turn,  gave  place  to  the  tyranny  of  Cypselus  and 
his  son  Periander,  who  together  reigned  from  B.C.  657 
to  5S3.  It  was  during  this  period,  especially  the  latter 
part  of  it,  that  Corinth  attained  that  commercial  emi- 
nence which  made  her  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Greece. 
Admirably  situated  for  the  operations  either  of  trade  or 
of  naval  warfare,  she  successfully  contested  the  dominion 
of  the  JEge&n  Sea  with  the  ^ginetans,  and  exercised 
an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  western  waters  of 
Greece.  She  was  the  first  of  Greek 
states  that  constructed  a  fleet  of 
triremes,  or  ships  of  war.  It  was 
westwards,  how^ever,  that  the  tide  of 
Corinthian  colonization  tended ;  and 
such  powerful  colonies  as  Corcyra, 
Syracusae,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  &c.,  at- 
tested the  vigour  of  the  parent  coun- 
try. After  the  death  of  Psammeti- 
chus,  the  son  of  Periander,  who 
reigned  only  for  three  years,  Corinth, 
coming  under  the  influence  of  Sparta, 
reverted  to  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy.  Friendly  at 
first  to  Athens,  the  Corinthians  became 
jealous  of  the  rapid  stride  of  this 
power  after  the  Persian  war ;  a  senti- 
ment which  passed  into  open  hostility 
on  the  accession  of  Megara  to  the 
Athenian  alliance,  and  the  assistance 
furnished  by  Athens  to  the  Corcy- 
rseans  in  their  quarrel  with  the  mother 
city.  This  latter  event  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Throughout  this  war  the 
Corinthians  were  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Athe- 
nians; and  at  the  close  of  it,  when  the  battle  of 
i^ospotami  annihilated  the  naval  power  of  Athens, 
their  animosity  was  shown  by  a  proposal  that  the  city 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Jealous  in  tium  of  the 
supremacy  which  Sparta  had  now  attained,  they  turned 
their  aims  against  their  former  allies ;  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Argi  ves,  waged  a 
war  with  Lacedsmon,  called  the  Corinthian  war,  which, 
after  various  turns  of  fortune,  ended  with  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  B.c.  387.  In  the  subsequent  war  between 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  Corinth  again  appears  as  an  ally  of 
Vol.  I. 


the  former;  but  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  she  con- 
cluded a  separate  peace  with  Thebes.  From  this  period 
to  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  Corinth  remained  inactive ; 
she  then,  like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Macedonians,  who  maintained  a  garrison  in 
the  fortress  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  Rome  succeeded 
Macedonia  in  the  government  of  Greece ;  and  by  her 
new  conquerors  Corinth  was  attached  to  the  Achaean 
league.  She  madly  joined  in  the  Achaean  revolt;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  allied  forces  by  the  Romans, 
under  Mummius,  this  general  inflicted  all  the  miseries 
of  conquest  upon  tlie  devoted  city.  The  temples  and 
buildings  were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  the  males  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  sold  as  slaves ;  and 
the  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art,  in  which  from  its 
wealth  Corinth  abounded,  were  carried  off"  to  Rome. 
After  this  terrible  blow,  Corinth  remained  for  a  cen- 
tury in  ruins.  At  length,  under  the  auspices  of  Julius 
Caesar,  who  sent  thither  a  colony  of  his  veterans  and 
freedmen,  a  new  city  sprang  up  on  the  site  of  the  old ; 
and  from  the  advantages  of  its  position,  speedily  became 
a  prosperous  place.  At  St.  Paul's  visit,  about  100  years 
afterwards,  it  was  the  residence  of  a  proconsul,  and  the 
political  capital  of  Greece.  An  unbroken  series  of  dis- 
asters marks  its  subsequent  history.  In  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Goths ;  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who  retained  it  till  the  overtlirow  of  the  western 


empire ;  and  from  them  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  with  whom  it  remained  until  Greece  became  a 
separate  kingdom.  The  modem  town  Gortho,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  Corinth,  is  an  insignificant  place, 
vrith  a  population  of  about  2000 :  it  is  supported  chiefly 
by  a  small  export  trade  in  dried  fruit  and  honey. 

Situation  and  Topwjraphy. — ^The  situation  of  Corinth 
on  the  isthmus,  between  the  two  inland  seas  of  Greece, 
has  been  already  described.  Compared  with  its  political 
and  commercial  importance,  the  Corinthian  territory  was 
of  small  extent.  From  the  Geraneian  mountains,  which 
towards  the  north-east  formed  the  boundary  between  it 
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and  Megara,  to  the  Oneian  ridge  on  the  south,  its  length 
may  have  been  about  18  miles :  the  breadth  varied  con- 
siderably with  the  conformation  of  the  coast ;  from  the 
river  Nemea,  which  divided  Corinthia  from  Sicyon,  to 
the  confines  of  Epidauria,  it  was  about  22  miles,  while 
the  isthmus  measured  only  3^  miles  across.  The  soil  was 
generally  deficient  in  fertility.  Neither  the  mountain 
spurs,  which  covered  a  great  part  of  the  district,  nor 
(he  sandy  plain  of  the  isthmus,  were  fitted  for  agricul- 


1180.]       Remainfl  of  Ancient  Temple  in  Corinth.— WUIiams'  Greece 


ture.  One  portion  only,  the  plain  lying  on  the  coast 
between  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  repaid  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman;  and  this  was  so  valuable,  that  ''what 
lies  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth'*  became  a  proverbial 
expression  for  great  wealth.  The  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth  was  the  Acrocorinthus, 
a  lofty  mountain  rising  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  compared  with  which  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
sinks  into  insignificance.  This  gigantic  fortress  was 
justly  considered  the  key  of  Greece,  and  its  possession 
marked  the  supremacy,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  that  country.  On  Uie  north  side 
of  it,  on  a  table-land  of  rock,  about  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  stood  the  city,  1}  nule  distant  from  the 
port-town  of  Lechsum,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  long  walls  resembling  those 
which  joined  Athens  to  the  Piraeus.  The  correspond- 
ing port  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  now  Bay  of  Kechries,  was 
cfUled  Cenchreae,  AcztIU.  18;  Ro.  xri.  i;  it  was  distant 
from  Corinth  about  8  miles,  and  was  the  emporium  of 
the  trade  with  the  East:  the  modem  name  Kechries 
still  marks  the  spot.  The  city  was  in  size  inferior  only 
to  Athens:  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls,  including 
those  of  the  city  and  Acrocorinthus,  the  two  long  walls 
to  Lechsemn,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  latter  place, 
was  about  120  stadia,  or  13  miles.  Of  the  population 
we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  amounted  to  100,000,  of  whom  about  80,000  in- 
habited the  city,  the  remainder  being  scattered  over  the 
country.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  has  left  a 
description  of  Corinth  as  of  Athens,  the  city  oontuned 
many  splendid  edifices  and  works  of  art,  part  being 
relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and  part  the  work  of  the 
Roman  colonists.  Of  Grecian  Corinth,  all  that  remains 
is  a  cluster  of  seven  Doric  columns,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  modem  town,  which  belonged  to  a  temple,  and 


which,  in  diameter,  are  the  largest  of  that  order  of 
architecture  now  existing  in  Greece.  A  mass  of  brick- 
work, probably  one  of  the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian, 
and  an  amphitheatre  excavated  from  the  rock  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  mark  the  subsequent  occupa- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Compared  with  Athens,  Corinth 
offers  but  a  scanty  field  to  antiquarian  research. 

Religion f  ManufactureSy  Jec. — The  religion  of  Corinth 
was,  lUce  that  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  polytheistic,  or 
rather  it  consisted  in  the  worship  of  deified 
'      heroes,  and  of  the  powers  of  nature  per- 
sonified.    But  besides  what  was  common 
to  it  with  the  national  mythology,  it  pos- 
-^  ^  sessed  peculiar  features  of  its  own,  which 

evidently  were  derived  from  an  eastern 
source.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city 
was  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  to  whom  was 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  on  the  Acro- 
corinthus, where  1000  female  slaves  were 
maintained  for  the  service  of  strangers. 
In  no  other  Greek  city  is  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  which  reminds  us  of  the  worship 
of  Mylitte  at  Babylon,  as  described  by 
Herodotus  (ciio,  i,  19q),  known  to  have  ex- 
isted. The  flagrant  publicity  of  the  Phallus 
worship,  the  disgusting  symbol  of  the  fer- 
tility of  nature,  is  another  proof  of  the 
licentious  character  of  the  national  religion. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  this  noxious 
element  produced  a  corresponding  effect 
upon  the  manners  of  the  people,  who  were 
notorious,  even  in  Greece,  for  dissipation  aiid  profligacy. 
The  wealth  which  noured  into  the  dty,  and  the  crowds 
of  merchants  who  fl^ed  thither,  made  it  the  favourite 
abode  of  courtezans,  among  whom  two  of  the  name  of 
Lais,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  their  avarice, 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  From  St.  Paul's 
epistles  it  may  be  gathered  that  these  luxurious  and  sen- 
sual tendencies  survived  the  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
and  perpetuated  themselves  in  the  new  city  founded  by 
Csesar.  A  large  portion,  however,  of  the  national  trea- 
sure was  diverted  into  worthier  channels.  It  contri- 
buted to  adom  the  city  with  numerous  splendid  temples ; 
and  it  was  from  Corinth  that  the  most  ornate  of  all  the 
orders  of  Grecian  architecture  took  its  origin  and  its 
name.  The  art  of  painting  is  said  to  have  been  here 
invented ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  it 
abounded  with  masterpieces  in  this  branch  of  art.  For 
one  picture  of  Bacchus,  by  Aristides  of  Thebes,  after- 
wards transported  to  Rome,  Attains,  king  of  Peiigamus, 
oflered  in  vain  a  sum  equivalent  to  £5000  of  oiur  money. 
In  statuary,  especially  of  bronze,  the  expression  "Corin- 
thian brass,'*  which  was  applied  to  the  finest  specimens 
of  that  art,  attests  the  excdlenoe  of  the  Corinthian  work- 
manship. Vases  of  terra- cotta,  famous  throughout 
Greece,  and  eagerly  purchased  at  enormous  prices  by 
the  Romans,  formed  an  important  branch  vk  trade.  In 
literature  the  Corinthians  were  less  successful.  At  one 
period  indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Periander,  poetiy 
was  cultivated ;  and  the  name  of  Arion  especiallj,  the 
friend  of  Periander,  though  not  a  native  of  Coiinth,  is 
associated  with  the  invention  of  the  dithyramb.  But 
the  muses  found  no  congenial  home  in  this  emporium 
of  trade.  Among  the  illustrious  writers  of  Greece  no 
Corinthian  name  is  found ;  nor  does  that  of  any  great 
statesman  or  orator  grace  the  amuds  of  the  national 
history.     Corinth  was  content  to  be  the  eye  of  Greece 
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in  a  commercuJ  point  of  view  ;  refiigning  that  title,  ad 
regards  literature  and  philosophy,  to  her  political  rival 
and  inveterate  foe  Athens.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  were  celebrated  every  third  year  the  Isthmian 
games,  so  called  from  the  scene  of  their  celebration. 
One  of  the  most  important  contests,  the  foot-race,  fur- 
nished St.  Paul  with  striking  illustrations  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  of  which,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
he  takes  care  to  avail  himself,  i  Co.  ix.  24-27. 

Introduction  of  the  Goapel  to  CorinUi. — Insignificant^ 
however,  as  the  place  which  Corinth,  as  compared  with 
Athens,  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  classical  student, 
it  occupies  a  far  more  important  position  than  the 
latter  city  in  the  early  histoiy  of  the  church.  A  flourish- 
ii^  Christian  community  was  there  founded  by  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gfentiles,  to  which  two  of  his  most 
important  epistles  were  addressed.  The  following  is  a 
brief  account  of  this  event.  It  was  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  Ac  zriii.  i,  that  Paul,  leaving  Athens, 
where  the  gospel  had  had  but  scanty  success,  turned 
his  steps  towards  Corinth.  The  reasons  which  deter- 
mined his  course  thither  are  not  difficult  to  conceive. 
Corinth  was  then  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Achaia,  and  the  principal  seat  of  government  and 
tiade.  Its  ports  were  crowded  with  vessels,  and  its 
streets  swarmed  with  a  mixed  population  of  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Roman  attendants  upon  the  proconsul 
The  constant  communication  which  went  on  between  it 
and  the  most  flourishing  regions  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  including  Rome  itself,  would  insure  the  exten- 
sive propagation  of  the  gospel.  Moreover,  as  was  their 
custom  in  mercantile  cities,  Jews  had  here  congregated 
in  great  numbers ;  and  in  every  place  which  St.  Paul 
visited,  it  was  to  his  brethren  after  the  flesh  that  he 
first  addressed  himself.  At  this  particular  period  too, 
the  decree  of  the  emperor  Claudius  banishing  Jews 
from  Rome,  had  increased  the  number  of  Hebrew  resi- 
dents in  Corinth.  Impelled  no  doubt  by  these  conside- 
rations, the  apostle  here  took  up  his  abode.  He  found 
in  the  city  two  Jews,  Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla, 
natives  of  Pontus,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Claudius,  had 
repaired  thither ;  and  discovering  that  they  were  of  the 
same  trade  which  he  himself  had  been  taught  in  his 
youth,  the  manufacture  of  haircloth  tents,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  them.  Their  conversion  appears  to 
have  speedily  followed ;  and  they  became  valuable  fel- 
low-helpers with  the  apostle  in  his  arduous  labours. 
These  labours  commenced  immediately:  every  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogue,  in  which  as  a  doctor  of  the  law  he 
had  a  right  to  teach,  Paul  reasoned  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, persuading  both  native  Jews  and  proselytes  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ.  A  fresh  impulse  was  communi- 
cated to  his  zeal,  by  the  arrival  of  his  beloved  friends 
Timotheus  and  Silas,  with  joyful  tidings  of  the  pro- 
sperous condition  of  the  church  of  Thessalonica.  So 
energetic  an  assault  upon  the  strongholds  of  Jewish 
bigotry  and  unbelief  could  not  be  made  without  excit- 
ing the  hostility  of  that  perverse  people :  they  organized 
a  formidable  resistance;  they  blasphemed  the  holy 
name  which  Paul  preached ;  and  at  length  the  apostle, 
with  a  symbolical  action  expressive  of  final  rejection 
("he  shook  his  raiment,  and  said  unto  them.  Your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  heads,"  Ac  z?UL  6>,  turned  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles.  The  house  of  Justus,  a  converted 
proselyte,  oontignouB  to  the  synagogue,  furnished  a 
convenient  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirous 


of  instruction.  Encouraged  by  a  vision,  in  which  the 
Lord  dechured  that  he  had  much  people  in  the  city, 
Paul  continued  his  labours,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
version of  many  of  the  Corinthians ;  among  whom  Ste- 
phanas with  his  household,  i  Co.  xvi,  15,  and  the  hospit- 
able Grains,  Ro.  xvi.  23,  deserve  particular  mention ;  and 
what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  of  Crispus,  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue.  These  persons  the  apostle, 
deviating  from  his  ordinary  practice,  baptized  himself, 
iCo.  i.  14-16.  A  year  and  a  half  had  thus  been  spent, 
when  a  new  proconsul,  Gallic,  the  brother  of  Amueus 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  arrived  at  Corinth,  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  The  imbelieving  Jewp,  exas- 
perated by  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  especially  by 
the  defection  of  Crispus,  lost  no  time  in  accusing  Paul 
before  Gallic  of  violating  tlie  law  of  Moses.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  infant  church,  the  new  governor  was  a 
man  of  sense  and  humanity.  Refusing  to  hear  the 
apostle's  defence,  he  drove  the  Jews  from  before  the 
judgment- seat;  alleging  that,  if  their  complaint  had 
related  to  any  breach  of  the  criminal  law  of  Rome,  he 
would  have  listened  to  it,  but  that  he  would  not  inter- 
meddle in  their  private  religious  disputes.  To  add  to 
their  discomfiture,  the  Greeks,  encouraged  by  the  im- 
partiality or  apathy  of  the  proconsul,  proceeded  to  per- 
sonal violence,  and  beat  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  before  the  very  judgment-seat,  Gallio 
looking  on  with  indifference.  A  decisive  triumph  was 
thus  gained  by  the  Christians ;  and  Paul  continued  his 
labours  unmolested,  until  circumstances  called  him  to 
leave  tliis  missionary  field  and  proceed  to  Asia  Minor. 
During  the  apostle's  absence  from  C'Orinth,  Apollos, 
an  Alexandrian  Jew  and  former  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  had  been  led  by  means  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  repaired  thither ; 
and  being  both  eloquent  and  learned,  successfully  took 
up  the  work  where  Paid  had  left  it,  and  watered  the 
seed  of  divine  grace  which  the  apostle  had  planted, 
1  Co.  iii.  6.  The  subsequent  condition  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  and  the  number  of  St.  Paul's  visits  to  it,  will 
be  best  considered  imder  the  article  on  the  Epistles 
TO  TBE  Corinthians.  This  church  afterwards  fell  into 
obscurity,  though  one  of  its  bishops,  Dionysius,  who 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  is  said  to 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  surround- 
ing Christian  communities. 

[On  the  liustory  and  topography  of  Coriuth,  Smith's  Did.  sect. 
V. ;  Cramer,  AncieiU  (frtece,  iii.  sect.  15;  and  Leake's  Morea^  Hi. 
c.  28,  may  be  consulted  with  ajivantage.  On  the  founding  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  the  inspired  narrative  in  Ac.  xviii.,  illus- 
trated by  Bt.  Paul's  two  epistles,  is  our  sole  and  our  sufficient 
authority.]  [e.  a.  l.] 

CORINTHIANS,   EPISTLES  TO  THE.     Two 

of  the  principal  epistles  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles :  as  expositions  of  doctrine,  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  epistle  to  the  Komans,  and  the  most  instruc- 
tive of  all  the  inspired  compositions  of  their  class,  from 
the  insight  which  they  furnish  into  the  personal  char- 
acter of  St.  Paul  himself,  and  the  constitution,  parties, 
and  heresies,  of  the  apostolic  church. 

Genuineness  and  Integrity. — On  the  former  of  these 
points  no  doubt,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  ever 
been  entertained.  These  epistles  are  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  spirit  and  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul, 
both  in  their  matter  and  in  their  style,  and  the  his- 
torical  notices  which  they  contain  so  faithfully  corre- 
spond with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  to  question  their  genuineness  woiUd  be  to  question 
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the  exiBtenoe  of  the  apostle  himself.  Even  Gennan  criti- 
cism,  which  has  left  few  of  the  books  of  the  canon  un- 
assailed,  here  acknowledges  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
evidence,  and  acquiesces  in  the  general  belief  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  external  testimony  is  as  satisfactoxy  as 
the  internal.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  cite  a 
few  of  the  earliest  writers  who  allude  to  the  authorship 
of  our  epistles.  Clement  of  Rome,  towards  the  dose 
of  the  first  century,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  ui'ges 
them  to  "take  the  epistle  of  the  blessed  apostle  Paul.^' 
"What,"  he  proceeds,  "in  the  commencement  of  the 
gospel,  did  he  write  to  you?  Truly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  he  gave  you  injunctions  respecting 
himself,  and  Cephas,  and  ApoUos,  on  account  of  your 
having  been,  even  then,  addicted  to  party  spirit "  (c  xlriL ; 
eomp.  1  Co.  i.  lu).  Polycarp,  about  a.d.  120:  "Are  we 
ignorant  that,  as  Paul  teaches,  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world?"  (Epist.  c.  xi.;  comp.  1  c:k)r.  tL  2).  The  epistle 
to  Diognetus,  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  167 : 
"  The  apostle,  censuring  that  knowledge  which  is  exer- 
cised without  sincerity,  says,  'knowledge  puffeth  up, 
but  charity  edifieth,'  "  i  Co.  ?iii  i.  Irenaus,  a.d.  177: 
"  The  apostle  also,  in  that  epistle  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Corinthians,  plainly  teaches  the  same,  when  he 
says,  *  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that 
all  our  fathers  were  imder  the  cloud,*  "  &c.  (Adv.  Hser. 
b.  It.  c.  27;  1  Co.  x.  1-12).  Athenagoras,  a.d.  177 :  "It  is 
manifest  that,  according  to  the  apostle,  'this  corrup- 
tible must  put  on  incomiption,  in  order  that  the  dead 
being  restored  to  life,  each  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad*  "  (De  Resurrect.  Mort. ; 
1  Co.  XT.  24 ;  2  Co.  ▼.  lo).  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  1 89 : 
"The  blessed  Paul  has  released  us  from  this  inquiry  in 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  writes 
— *  Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding :  but  in 
malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  imderstanding  be  per- 
fect* **  (Pwdag.  i.  S3;  1  Ca  xW.  2o).  Tertullian,  A.D.  200: 
"  Paul,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  notices 
persons  who  denied,  or  doubted,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body**  (Do  Pneaorip.  o.  33).  The  same  writers  frequently 
quote  the  second  epistle.  Thenceforward  the  stream 
of  external  testimony  becomes  wide  and  full. — As  re- 
gards the  integrity  of  the  epistles,  that  of  the  first  has 
never  been  disputed ;  with  the  second  the  case  has  been 
otherwise.  The  discrepancy,  in  point  of  tone,  between 
the  first  eight  chapters  of  this  epistle,  in  which  the 
apostle  addresses  his  readers  rather  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation than  of  censure,  and  the  last  five,  which 
are  of  an  objurgatory  character,  led  Semler,  a  German 
theologian  of  the  last  century,  to  propound  the  hypo- 
thecs that  it  consists  of  three  distinct  epistles,  viz. — 
(1),  ch.  ix,  an  epistle  to  the  churches  of  Achaia  on  the 
subject  of  a  collection  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem ;  (2), 
ch.  X.  1-xiii.  10,  an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  assert- 
ing St.  Paul's  apostolical  authority;  and  (3),  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  epistle  as  it  stands.  Others 
(Weber,  Paulus)  supposed  that  the  latter  half  was  a 
separate  composition ;  thus  making  the  present  epistle 
to  consist  of  two  originally  distinct  ones.  This  latter 
supposition  was  adopted  partly  to  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  an  epistle  assumed  to  have  been  written 
between  our  first  and  second,  and  which  it  was  thought 
we  actually  have  in  either  the  former  or  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  second  epistle;  an  assumption,  however, 
which  itself  rests  on  doubtful  grounds.  Respecting  the 
main  fact  upon  which  all  these  theories  are  based,  viz. 
the  change  of  subject  and  tone  in  the  last  chapters  of 


the  second  epistle,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
greater  than  several  transitions  which  occur  in  the  first 
epistle ;  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  apostle,  without  expressly  naming  them, 
addrrases  himself  in  the  two  portions  of  the  epistle  to 
different  sections  of  the  church ;  in  the  first  eight  cfaap- 
tera  to  those  who  acknowledged  his  apostolic  mission 
and  submitted  to  his  exhortations;  in  the  remainder 
to  those  who,  misled  by  the  judaizing  teachers,  were 
still  disposed  to  question  his  authority.  We  have  every 
reason  then  to  believe  that  the  second,  not  less  than  the 
first,  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  fonn. 

Number  of  Epittlts  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians.— Connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  discus- 
sion respecting  the  integrity  of  our  second  epistle,  is  the 
question.  How  many  epistles  did  St.  Paul  address  to 
the  Corinthian  church? — a  point  on  which  different  opi* 
nions  have  been  maintained.  The  determination  of  it 
depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  that  of  another  ques- 
tion, viz.  How  many  visits  did  St.  Paul  make  to  the 
Corinthians?  on  which  therefore  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
make  mention  of  two  visits  only  of  the  apostle  to 
Corinth;  the  former  in  Ac.  xviU.,  when  the  church 
was  founded,  and  which  was  of  eighteen  months*  dura- 
tion the  latter  in  Ac.  xx.  2,  which  took  place  after 
Paul  had  been  driven  from  Ephesus  by  the  tumult  of 
Demetrius,  and  had  completed  his  journey  through 
Macedonia.  Before  this  latter  visit,  both  our  present 
epistles  must  have  been  written ;  the  first  from  Ephesus, 
the  second  from  one  of  the  Macedonian  churches  dur- 
ing the  journey  just  mentioned.  It  would  appear  then 
that  up  to  the  sending  of  the  second  epistle  only  one 
visit  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  apo8tle*s  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  as  exhibited  in 
the  epistles,  had  been  derived  from  the  reports  of  others 
(the  household  of  Chloe,  i  Ca  i.  ii,  and  probably  Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  the  messengeiB  of 
the  Corinthian  church);  and  this  is  the  ordinary  hypo- 
thesis. It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  express  statements  of  St.  Paul  himself  in  2  Co.  xii. 
14  and  xiii.  1,  that  he  was  now  about  for  the  third 
time  to  visit  Corinth.  The  expressions  of  the  former 
passage  ("  Behold,  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come 
unto  you**)  have  indeed  been  interpreted  to  signify 
merely,  that  the  apostle  had  now,  for  the  third  time, 
entertained  the  intention  of  a  journey;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  called  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
moreover  it  leaves  the  second  passage  unexplained.  If 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  professed  to  give  a  complete 
accoimt  of  St.  Paul*s  labours  and  journeys,  it  would  of 
course  govern  our  interpretation  of  the  epistles;  but 
since  this  histoiy  is  manifestly  of  a  fragmentary  char- 
acter, it  is  best,  aa  in  the  similar  instance  of  the  journey 
to  Arabia,  of  which  no  mention  is  found  in  the  Acts, 
to  supplement  it  from  St.  Paul's  own  statements,  and 
to  suppose  that  a  journey,  of  which  no  record  remains, 
took  place.  The  limits  of  time  within  which  we  must 
place  it  are  easily  determined.  It  is  plain  from  2  Co. 
i.  23,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  writing  of  our 
two  epistles  St.  Paul  had  not  seen  the  Corinthians ;  and 
since  the  first  epistle  was  sent  from  Ephesus  not  long 
before  he  left  that  city,  the  visit  in  question  must  have 
been  i>aid  some  time  during  hia  sojourn  there.  We 
gather  from  the  apostle's  expressions  when  referring  to 
it,  2  Co.  IL  t,  that  it  was  of  a  painful  character,  and  at 
the  time  productive  of  little  fruit. 
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Assumin^r  the  fact  of  this  unrecorded  visit,  we  can 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  taking  in  their  natural  eeuse 
the  words  on  which  the  question  of  the  number  of  the 
Corinthian  epbtles  miunly  turns.  '  ^  I  wrote  unto  you," 
aaysSt.  PaulinlCo.  V.  9,  "inthe"  or  "my"  "epistle 
not  to  company  with  fornicators."  As  far  as  the  form 
of  the  expression  is  concerned,  the  words  may  be  well 
understood  of  the  epistle  which  the  apostle  was  then 
writing ;  we  have  a  similar  usage  in  Ro.  xvi.  22,  Col. 
iv.  16,  1  Th.  V.  27,  and  2  Th.  iii.  14.  But  the  gieat^ 
the  almost  insuperable,  difficulty  remains,  that  in  our 
present  Srst  epistle  no  such  injunction  appears;  and 
the  usual  reference  of  commentators  to  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  incestuous  person,  as  by  implication  in- 
volving such  a  command,  is  hardly  satisfactory.  The 
excommunication  in  question  was  a  solemn  act  of  St. 
Paul  himself,  and  of  a  peculiar  nature,  see  i  Co.  y.  4, 6, 
apparently  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  church  to 
comply  with  a  previous  admonition  to  the  same  effect, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  interpreted  too  strictly ; 
to  have  been  supposed,  that  is,  to  include  unbelievers 
as  well  as  delinquent  brethren.  St.  Paul,  alluding  to 
this  former  admonition,  conveyed,  as  it  should  seem,  in 
a  lost  epistle,  corrects  the  misunderstanding,  and  ex- 
plains that  it  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  latter 
class  of  persons,  see  i  Co.  ▼.  lo,  ii.  There  seems  then 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  least  one  epistle  to  this  church 
has  not  been  preserved ;  nor  b  there  any  difficiilty  in 
admitting  this,  if  we  remember  that  not  every  compo- 
sition of  an  inspired  man  must  necessarily  have  been 
composed  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  and  there- 
fore intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  canon.  The  pro- 
phets, for  exsunple,  must  have  left  many  writings  which 
were  never  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  of  Solomon's  varied  compositions,  i  Ki.  iv.  32, 33, 
only  a  few  were  by  the  ancient  church  deemed  worthy 
of  that  honour.  In  like  manner  the  apostles  may  have 
indited  many  letters  which,  like  their  oral  teaching, 
have  not  been  handed  down.  Is  it  credible  that,  during 
his  active  and  prolonged  ministry,  St.  Paul  wrote  no 
more  than  his  fourteen  canonical  epistles?  Certain 
letters  may  have  perished,  because  not  written  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration;  the  inspired  compositions 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  foiming  but  a 
small  portion,  a  divinely  superintended  selection  of 
the  productions  of  their  several  authors  —  a  circum-  I 
stance  which  has  not  been  always  borne  in  mind  by 
critics,  e.g.  Bishop  Middleton,  who,  discussing  the  I 
question  before  us,  writes — "Besides  the  extreme  I 
improbability  that  a  canonical  book  should  have  been  ' 

lost, no  instance  has  been  produced  in  which  I 

an  ancient  writer  has  dted  the  pretended  first  epistle, 
or  even  alluded  to  its  existence"  (On  the  Greek  Art.; 
1  Co.  T.)  But  an  apostolic  epiatle  is  not  necessarily 
a  canonical  book;  and  the  absence  of  reference,  on 
the  part  of  early  authors,  to  the  lost  epistle,  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  its  not  having 
fonn^  part  of  the  canon.  The  order  of  events,  then, 
may  be  arranged  as  follows: — During  his  sojourn  at 
Epheaus,  St.  Paul,  receiving  unfavourable  tidings  of  the 
state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  especially  of  its  laxity 
of  disdpline,  addressed  an  epistle  to  it  on  this  subject^ 
to  which  the  Corinthians  replied,  1  d^  vii.  1.  His  vrritten 
admonitions  proving  of  little  avail,  he  paid  them  a 
short  visit,  as  it  should  seem  with  no  better  result.  On 
his  return  to  Ephesua,  and  not  long  before  his  departure 
from  that  city,  he  wrote  a  second  epistle,  our  present 


first,  in  which  he  enters  at  length  upon  the  points,  both 
in  practice  and  in  doctrine,  which  needed  correction. 
Soon  afterwards  he  left  Ephesus  and  proceeded  to  Mace- 
donia, having  first  sent  Timothy,  Ac  xix.  22,  and  then 
Titus,  2  Co.  vii.  6,  to  Corinth,  to  report  upon  the  state  of 
things  there,  and  especially  upon  the  effect  which  the 
epistle  had  produced.  On  Titus's  rejoiiung  him  in 
Macedonia  with  more  favourable  accounts,  our  second 
epistle  was  written,  and  was  followed,  shortly  after- 
wards, by  the  apostle  himself.  Thus  much  may  be 
regarded  as  borne  out  by  our  existing  sources  of  infor* 
mation;  much  more  doubtful  is  the  theory,  first  pro- 
pounded by  Bleek,  that  Titus  carried  with  liim  an  epistle 
which  has  also  been  lost,  so  that  in  all  four  epistles  were 
addressed  to  the  Corinthians.  Bleek's  conjecture  was 
founded  on  certain  expressions  in  our  second  epistle, 
which  seemed  to  him  inapplicable  to  anything  contained 
in  the  present  firbt,  particularly  such  passages  as  2  Co. 
ii.  3,  4,  and  vii.  12 ;  whence  he  concluded  that  an  inter* 
mediate  epistle  must  have  been  sent  from  Macedonia, 
couched  in  terms  of  strong  censure.  His  hypothesis, 
however,  seems  to  rest  on  insufficient  grounds ;  and  by 
recent  writers,  Neander  among  the  rest,  it  has  been 
rejected. 

Plaice  and  Time  of  Writing. — On  these  points  little 
need  be  added  to  the  observations  already  made.  "I 
will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost^"  1  Co.  zvi.  8,  points 
out  both  the  place  and  the  time  of  writing;  the  subscrip- 
tion in  our  liiglish  Bibles  "  from  Philippi"  being  mani- 
festly erroneous.  Since  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus  about 
Pentecost  a.d.  57,  this  epistle  must  have  been  written 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  The  bearers  of  it  were 
probably  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  iCo. 
xvi.  17,  delegates  from  the  Corinthian  church  to  Ephesus. 
The  notices  contained  in  the  second  epistle  are  not  so 
definite.  Paul  had  recently  left  Asia,  2  Co.  i.  8,  for  Mace- 
donia, taking  Troas  in  his  way,  where  he  had  expected 
to  meet  Titus,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Corinth, 
2  Co.  ii.  12, 13.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  passed  over  into 
Macedonia,  where  Titus  joined  him,  and  where  this 
epistle  was  written,  ch.  ix,  2. — at  what  particular  place 
is  uncertain.  Since  after  the  sending  of  it  he  visited 
Greece  and  abode  there  three  months,  Ac  xx.  3,  and 
then  is  found  at  Easter  a.d.  58  at  Philippi,  on  his  return 
to  Jerusalem,  it  must  have  been  written  towards  the 
ktter  end  of  a.d.  57.  The  bearers  of  it  were  Titus  and 
two  brethren,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned,  but  one 
of  whom  was  probably  Luke,  2  Co.  viti.  10-22. 

State  of  the  Corinthian  Church  at  the  time. — The  rich 
and  luxurious  metropolis  of  Greece  was  not  in  itself  a 
favourable  field  for  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  its 
native  simplicity.  The  visible  success  indeed  of  the 
apostle's  labours  was,  as  compared  with  that  achieved 
in  other  places,  very  great ;  but  many  of  the  converts 
were  but  imperfectly  established  in  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  gospel.  On  the  one  hand,  the  habit  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  so  congenial  to  the  Hellenic  mind, 
arrayed  itself  s^ainst  that  submission  of  the  intellect 
which  revelation  presupposes  and  demands,  or  still 
more  perniciously  attempted  so  to  spiritualize  the  facts 
of  the  gospel  as  to  deprive  them  of  objective  reality ; 
on  the  other,  the  laxity  of  Corinthian  morals  could  with 
difficulty  be  taught  to  abandon  practices  which  were 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  elevated  standard  of  the 
new  religion.  As  long  as  Paul  was  present  in  person, 
his  apostolic  authority  sufficed  to  check  these  corrupt 
tendencies :  but  his  departure  was  the  signal  for  their 
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overt  manifestation.  To  these  dangers,  naturally  aris- 
ing from  the  character  and  associations  of  the  converts, 
must  be  added  the  influence  of  rival  teachers,  whose 
doctrines  were  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  those  which 
Paul  had  delivered.  That  judaizing  section  of  the 
apostolic  church  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  apostle  wherever  he  went,  marking  him  out  for 
its  especial  enmity,  appears  to  have  despatched  to 
Corinth,  as  it  did  to  Gralatia,  some  of  its  emissaries, 
carrying  with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  other 
churches,  s  Co.  iii.  i,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  ad- 
verse party.  As  elsewhere,  so  in  Corinth,  it  was  part 
of  their  plan  to  counteract  the  influence  and  disparage 
the  authority  of  Paul,  by  throwing  doubts  upon  the 
validity  of  his  apostolic  mission,  and  drawing  injurious 
comparisons  between  him  and  those  of  the  twelve  who 
had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh.  As  one  extreme  usually 
produces  its  opposite,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  who  had  cordially  embraced  the  teaching  of  the 
apostle  should  have  been  tempted  to  identify  his  doc- 
trine  with  his  person ;  and  forgetting  that  he  was  but 
the  instrument  of  a  higher  power,  to  which,  and  not  to 
man,  the  spiritual  increase  was  to  be  referred,  to  inscribe 
his  name  on  their  banners  as  the  leader  of  a  party. 
Moreover,  the  chief  fellow  -  worker  with  Paul  in  this 
church  had  been,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  the  occasion 
of  a  division  of  sentiment.  It  had  been  the  apostle's 
care  to  deliver  his  message  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  speech,  lest  he  should  foster  the  notion,  so  likely  to 
prevail  in  a  Greek  city,  that  Christianity  was  but  a 
new  philosophical  system,  to  be  recommended  by  the 
graces  of  oratory,  or  a  show  of  superior  intellectual 
Bubtilty:  he  "came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or 
of  wisdom,"  that  their  "faith"  might  "not  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  men  but  in  the  power  of  God."  His 
successor,  however,  the  eloquent  ApoUos,  proceeded  to 
erect  upon  the  foundation  thus  laid  a  structure  more  in 
unison  with  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  in  which  he.  had  been  nurtured.  There  could, 
indeed,  have  been  no  essential  diflerence  between  his 
doctrine  and  that  of  Paul,  for  he  is  everywhere  spoken 
of  as  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ ;  but  to  the  Corin- 
thian taste  his  mode  of  expounding  the  Old  Testament, 
and  his  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, may  have  proved  more  attractive  than  the  simple 
energy  of  the  apostle,  and  gathered  to  him  a  body  of 
peculiar  admirers. 

In  this  manner,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  the  origin  of  three 
of  the  parties  mentioned  in  1  Co.  i.  12  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  Some  declared  themselves  to  be  for  Paul,  others 
for  Apollos,  while  the  judaizing  party  chose  the  name 
of  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  as  their  watch- 
word ;  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  they  had  by 
no  means  the  same  influence  at  Corinth  as  at  GaLatia, 
for  otherwise  they  would  probably  have  named  them- 
selves after  James,  whom  the  strictest  section  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  regarded  as  their  head.  It  does  not, 
in  fact,  appear  that  at  Corinth  they  ventured  to  assert 
the  continued  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  even  to 
the  extent  of  submitting  to  circumcision,  as  they  did  in 
other  places :  the  temper  of  those  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal  rendered  caution  in  their  proceedings  necessary. 
What  is  meant  by  the  fourth  party  alluded  to  by  St. 
Paul,  that  which  professed  to  be  of  Christy  is  more  dif 
ficult  of  determination.  At  first  sight  we  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  it  consisted  of  those  who,  influenced  by 
feelings  of  enmity  towards  Paul,  insisted  upon  the  fact 


that  he  had  not,  like  the  other  apostles,  seen  our  Lord 
in  the  flesh,  and  attempted  on  this  ground  to  assign 
to  him  a  position  of  inferiority :  they  had  received  the 
gospel  from  eye-witnesses  and  ear- witnesses  of  the 
Word  of  life ;  the  adherents  of  Paul  from  one  who,  as 
he  himself  confesses,  was  bom  out  of  due  time.  And 
this  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  only 
two  passages  in  which  any  explanation  appears  of  the 
ambiguous  expression  in  question,  viz.  2  Co.  v.  16  and 
X.  7;  in  the  former  of  which  Paul  declares  that  to  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh  confers,  under  the  gospel, 
no  prerogative ;  and  in  the  latter  claims  a  dosenesa  of 
connection  with  Christ  not  inferior  to  that  of  which 
this  party  boasted.  It  labours,  however,  under  the  ob- 
jection, a  great  if  not  a  fatal  one,  that  thus  there  would 
be  no  real  distinction  between  the  party  of  Peter  and 
the  party  of  Christ ;  since  the  former  took  precisely  the 
same  ground  in  their  opposition  to  Paul,  viz.  that  of 
instituting  injurious  comparisons  between  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  apostolic  college ;  whereas  the  language  of 
the  epistle  seems  naturally  to  imply  that  **  they  of 
Christ "  constituted  a  distinct  party.  If  it  be  urged,  a^ 
it  is  with  great  acuteness  by  Baur,  that  just  as  the 
followers  of  Apollos  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  those 
of  Paul,  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  essential 
difference  existed  between  them ;  so  the  party  of  Christ 
may  be  classed  imder  that  of  Peter,  as  a  subdivision, 
possessing  the  common  quality  of  judaistic  tendencies, 
but  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  animosity  against  Paul 
as  an  individual ;  and  thus  there  were  but  two  reaJly 
distinct  parties,  that  of  Paul  and  that  of  Peter,  either 
with  its  subordinate  modification — it  may  be  replied 
that  in  this  case  we  should  expect  to  find  the  name  of 
some  apostle,  or  hiunan  leader,  corresponding  to  that 
of  Apollos,  and  not  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  symbol 
of  this  peculiar  section.  If  this  objection  be  thought 
an  insuperable  one,  the  only  remaining  theory  which 
possesses  any  show  of  reason  is  that  of  Neander  and 
Olshausen;  that,  not  judaistic  but  rationalistic  ten- 
dencies formed  the  characteristic  of  this  portion  of  the 
Corinthian  church ;  that,  in  opposition  to  the  l^;al  and 
scrupulous  spirit  of  the  former,  it  was  distingui^ed  by 
the  opposite  extreme  of  laxity  and  philosophical  indif- 
ferentism.  In  point  of  fact,  the  polemical  portion  of 
the  first  epistle  (the  second  contains  no  dogmatical  or 
ethical  discussion)  is  directed  almost  entirely  against, 
not  legal  tendencies  such  as  those  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Colossians,  but 
such  an  abuse  of  Christian  liberty  as  might  be  expected 
to  exhibit  itself  in  the  heathen  centre  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  first  four  chapters  the  apostle  argues 
against  an  undue  estimation  of  human  wisdom,  with  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  Greek  philosophy :  the  case 
of  the  incestuous  person  which  follows,  indicates  a 
laxity  of  morals  which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  of 
Jewish  origin :  under  the  aspect  of  the  possible  inex- 
pediency of  things  in  themselves  abstractedly  lawful, 
the  questions  respecting  pleading  before  heathen  tri- 
buntOs,  marriage,  and  the  parti^ing  of  flesh  offered  to 
idols,  are  treated:  in  the  tenth  chapter  the  exan^tles 
from  the  history  of  the  Israelites  seem  intended  as 
warnings  against  a  licentious  pervendou  of  the  grace  of 
God  If,  now,  we  suppose  that,  among  the  manifold 
varieties  of  opinion  that  prevailed  in  this  church,  there 
were  some  who  renounced  all  connection  with  the 
apostles,  who,  though  but  human  instrumentB,  were 
nevertheless  the  appointed  instruments  of  estaUiahing 
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(yliristianity  in  the  world ;  and  on  the  ground  of  some 
traditionaiy  sayings  of  our  Lord,  or  even  without  such 
a  hatds,  professed  to  frame  for  themselves  a  philosophic 
Cluristianity,  which  hoth  in  doctrine  and  practice  should 
affect  a  latitudinarian  freedom — arrogating  to  them- 
selyesy  as  distinguished  from  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
the  exclusive  title  of  Christians ;  we  have,  perhaps,  as 
near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  the  confessed 
difficulties  which  surround  the  subject  will  permit. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit 
did  not  terminate  with  the  divisions  thereby  introduced 
into  the  church.  Each  section  receding  as  far  as  pes- 
table  from  the  antagonist  one,  serious  extremes  of  error 
were  the  necesnary  result.  Ecclesiastical  discipline 
became  so  relaxed,  from  the  difficulty  no  doubt  of  en- 
forcing it  under  present  circumstances,  that  delinquents 
of  the  worst  description  were  tolerated  in  the  com- 
mnnion  of  the  church,  i  Co.  v.  The  precepts  of  Christian 
I  ' ,  charity  were  on  all  sides  forgotten.  Among  spiritual 
I  I '  gifts,  which  at  Corinth  manifested  themselves  in  un- 
'  I  usual  abundance,  those  were  chiefly  valued,  not  which 
I  ' .  ministered  to  the  general  edification,  but  which  most 
tended  to  exalt  the  individual,  iCo.xW.  Differences 
among  Christians,  instead  of  being,  as  was  the  usual 
practice,  referred  to  arbitrators  chosen  from  themselves, 
were  bnmght  before  heathen  courts  of  judicature,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Christian  name,  ch.  vl.  On  the  subject  of 
marriage,  extreme  opinions  were  held.  Christianity,  in 
I  1 1  opposition  to  a  false  asceticism,  pronounces  marriage 
I  honourable  in  all,  and  sees  in  it  an  emblem  of  the  union 

1 1  between  Christ  and  his  church,  Ep  v.  29-33;  yet,  equally 
I  '  opposed  to  the  Jewish  sentiment  which  attached  dis- 
I  1 1  grace  to  an  unmarried  life,  it  contemplates  cases  in 
I  which  the  latter  may  be   chosen,  not  only  without 

I     I '      danger,  but  as  a  special  means  of  advancing  the  king- 
I  domof  God,  Hat.  xix.u,i2.     At  Corinth  there  seems  to 

I  have  been,  on  the  one  hand,  a  disjtositiou,  probably  on 

I  the  part  of  the  followers  of  Paul,  who  was  himself  un- 
I  I  married,  to  exalt  celibacy,  as  in  itself  a  meritorious 
I  !  I  state ;  and,  on  the  other,  an  attempt,  proceeding  no 
I     I        doubt  from  the  party  of  Peter,  to  make  marriage  obli- 

I I  gatory  on  all,  and  so  to  abridge  the  legitimate  liberty 
i  of  Christians  in  this  respect,  iCo.Tii.     Here  too,  as  at 

,  I  Rome,  Ro.  xiT.,  disputes  had  arisen  respecting  the  lawful- 
I  ness  of  eating  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.     To 

the  Jewish  Christians,  by  whom,  under  the  law,  the 
I  1 1  feasts  of  the  peace-offerings  had  been  regarded  as  sym- 
!  bolical  of  communion  with  Jehovah,  this  practice  ap- 

I  1 1  peared  tittle  less  than  idolatry ;  while  even  Gentile  con- 
<  verts,  of  scrupulous  conscience,  might  entertain  doubts 
on  the  subject.  However  groundless  in  themselves  such 
I  1 1  scruples  might  bo — for  true  it  was  that  idols  were 
I  "nothing  in  the  world,**  and  meat  offered  to  them 
could  contract  no  real  pollution — it  was  the  duty  of 
those  who  possessed  clearer  light  to  respect  them,  and 
to  abstain  from  what  might  wound  the  conscience  of 
the  weaker  brethren.  This,  however,  they  were  far 
from  doing.  They  boasted  of  their  knowledge;  they 
insisted  upon  their  abstract  right  to  act  as  they  pleased 
in  things  indifferent.  Some  proceeded  so  far  as  to  par- 
take of  the  banquets  celebrated  in  the  very  temples  of 
the  heathen  deities.  The  consequence  was,  not  only 
that  scrupulous  consciences  were  offended,  but  that 
some  were  tempted,  against  their  convictions,  to  follow 
the  example  set  them,  and  to  commit  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  sin,  ico.nn.  x. 

In  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  abuses  had  crept 


in.  Contrary  to  the  Greek  custom,  the  women  ap- 
peared in  the  assembly  unveiled,  iCo.xl.  6;  and  even 
ventured  to  speak  in  public,  ch.xiT.34  But  especially 
in  the  most  sacred  and  distinctive  ordinance  of  (^liris- 
tianity  did  the  leading  defect  of  this  chiux^h  exhibit  it- 
self ;  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  intended 
to  be  both  a  means  and  a  symbol  of  the  fellowship  of 
believers  with  each  other  and  with  their  Lord,  became 
an  occasion  of  dissension  and  invidious  separation.  At 
the  agape  or  love- feast  with  which,  in  the  apostolic 
age,  the  ordinance  was  wont  to  condude,  the  worship- 
pers usually  partook,  without  distinction,  of  the  viands 
provided ;  but  at  Corinth  a  custom  prevailed  of  each 
contributor  to  the  banquet  consuming  his  own  portion 
apart ;  which  necessarily  brought  out  into  strong  relief 
the  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  destroyed  the 
notion  of  equality  in  the  presence  of  Christ  the  common 
Lord,  and  even  gave  rise  to  disgraceful  excess,  ick>.xi 


Serious  doctrinal  errors  complete  the  melancholy 
picture  which  this  apostolic  community  presented.  If 
there  is  any  tenet  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  gospel, 
it  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  Christ 
was  the  first  authoritatively  to  announce,  Jn.  v.  28,20,  and 
of  which  by  his  own  resurrection  he  has  given  a  visible 
pledge.  This  fundamental  doctrine  was  called  in  ques- 
tion by  certain  of  tlie  Corinthian  church ;  and  if  the 
party  of  Christ  has  been  rightly  described  as  consisting 
of  q)eculative  religionists,  who  moulded  the  truths  of 
revelation  to  suit  their  taste,  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  from  them  this  heretical  tendency 
proceeded.  After  the  fasliion  of  the  false  spiritualism 
which  pervaded  the  Gnostic  heresies  of  the  next  age, 
and  the  seeds  of  which  were  coeval  with  the  gospel 
itself,  they  probably  interpreted  the  apostolic  teaching 
on  the  point  in  question  to  signify  a  mere  spiritual  re- 
surrection of  the  soul,  to  take  place  in  this  life ;  thus 
not  only  robbing  the  doctrine  of  its  true  value  and  sig- 
nificance, but,  by  implication,  denying  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  therewith  undermining  the  whole 
structure  of  redemption :  for,  as  the  apostle  remarks, 
"  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet 
in  your  sins,"  ico.xr. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Corinthian  church 
a  veiy  short  time  after  the  apostle's  presence  had  been 
withdrawn  from  it.  So  soon,  and  with  such  diligence, 
did  the  enemy  sow  tares  among  the  wheat.  The  pic- 
ture, though  painful,  is  instructive ;  not  only  as  furnish- 
ing the  natural  history  of  kindred  errors  in  our  own 
time,  but  as  teaching  us  how  fond  the  notion  is,  some- 
times entertained,  of  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  early 
church,  and  how  from  the  first,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
own  predictions,  Ac.  xx.  20, 30,  heresy  and  schism  found  an 
entrance  into  each  visible  Christian  community. 

Contents  of  the  EpistUju.— The  first  epistle  may,  as 
Olshausen  remarks,  be  divided  into  four  parts.  In  the 
first,  extending  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of 
ch.  iv.,  Paul  discourses  generally  on  the  divided  state 
of  the  church.  He  traces  their  party-spirit  to  its  true 
source,  an  undue  estimation  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  whereas  Christ  alone  is  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
the  power  of  God,  ch  l.  For  himself,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  know  and  to  preach  nothing  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified ;  and  this  with  all  plainness  of  speech. 
Such  topics,  however,  and  such  a  mode  of  delivering 
them,  only  the  spiritual  man  could  appreciate ;  it  was 
from  their  deficiency  of  spiritual  apprehension  that  the 
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Corinthians  had  attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
human  instnmient,  and  exalted  one  teacher  above 
another,  whereas,  whether  it  were  Paul,  or  A  polios,  or 
Peter,  all  were  but  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God, 
ch.  li.  lu.  That  he  himself  was  a  true  apostle  of  Christ, 
his  sufferings  for  the  gospel's  sake  sufficiently  proved ; 
but  under  any  circumstances  man's  judgment  weighed 
little  with  him,  and  his  ultimate  appeal  was  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  ch.  iv.  The  second  division,  from 
ch.  V.  1  to  X.  33,  is  occupied  with  the  concerns  of 
Christians  as  individuals.  The  incestuous  person  was 
to  be  excommunicated ;  the  command,  however,  given 
in  a  former  epistle,  to  separate  themselves  from  delin- 
quents of  this  description  was  to  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying only  to  those  who  called  themselves  brethren, 
ch.v.  Differences  among  Christians  were  not  to  be 
brought  before  heathen  tribunals,  ch.  vi.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  St.  Paul  delivers  his  opinion  that, 
while  forced  celibacy,  apart  from  a  special  call  thereto, 
could  not  but  prove  pernicious,  there  might  be  cases, 
or  there  might  arise  circumstances,  which  would  justify 
the  adoption  of  single  life ;  adducing  his  own  example 
as  an  instance  in  point,  ch.  vii.  With  reference  to  idol- 
offerings.  Christian  liberty  was  not  to  be  strained  so  as 
to  become  virtually  intolerance:  all  things  might  be 
lawful,  but  all  things  were  not  expedient :  and  thoiigh 
in  itself  one  kind  of  meat  was  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  another,  the  law  of  Christian  charity  imposed  re- 
straint where  indulgence  would  cause  offence  or  lead 
to  a  violation  of  conscience,  ch.  ?iii.  ix.  x.  In  the  third 
portion  of  the  epistle  Paul  gives  directions  for  the 
decent  celebration  of  public  worship ;  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  mode 
of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  prophecy  and  speaking 
with  tongues.  Inasmuch  as  the  edification  of  the 
whole  body  was  to  be  principally  studied,  prophecy, 
which  could  be  understood  by  all,  was  to  be  preferred 
to  the  gift  of  tongues,  which,  without  an  interpreter, 
remained  fruitless  save  to  the  speaker  himself,  ch.  xi.-xiv. 
Lastly,  in  ch.  xv.  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is,  by 
analogies  drawn  from  the  natural  world,  in  a  masterly 
manner  vindicated :  and  the  epistle  concludes  with  a 
request  that  a  contribution  might  be  made  for  the  saints 
at  Jerusalem,  who  at  that  time  stood  in  need  of  temporal 
assistance  from  their  Grentile  brethren,  ch.  xvi. 

The  second  epistle  arranges  itself  under  three  divisions. 
In  the  first,  ch.i.-Mi.i6,  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  suf- 
ferings for  the  gospel's  sake ;  the^)urden  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  alleviated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
by  the  prospect  of  that  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
gloiy  which  awaits  the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord. 
The  incestuous  person,  having  given  satisfactory  proofs 
of  repentance,  was  to  be  received  again  to  the  com- 
mimion  of  the  church.  He  was  rejoiced  to  find  that 
his  former  epistle,  which  he  had  written  out  of  much 
affliction  of  heart  and  with  many  tears,  had  produced 
a  salutary  impression,  and  led  to  measures  of  practical 
amendment.  The  second  portion,  ch.viii.ix.,  enters  at 
length  upon  the  subject  of  the  collection  then  being 
made  throughout  those  regions  for  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  third,  ch.x.totheend,  Paul  defends 
himself  against  the  insinuations  of  the  false  teachers 
who  had  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  authority. 
Though  he  might  be  comparatively  rude  in  speech,  he 
was  not  so  in  knowledge ;  nor  did  he  come  behind  the 


very  chiefest  apostles,  either  in  the  natural  privilege  of 
Jewish  birth  or  in  the  evidences  of  an  apostolic  com- 
mission. He  had  wrought  miracles  among  them ;  he 
had  received  revelations  from  the  Lord.  His  labours 
and  his  sufferings  in  the  service  of  Christ  had  been 
far  more  abimdant  than  those  of  his  opponents.  He, 
especially,  their  spiritual  father,  should  not  have  been 
thus  compelled  to  vindicate  his  authority ;  they  them- 
selves, the  fruit  of  his  ministry,  were  his  letters  of  com- 
mendation ;  let  his  enemies  produce,  if  they  could,  a 
similar  testimony.  Since  the  latter  sought  a  proof  of 
Christ  speaking  in  him,  they  should  have  it  if,  when  he 
arrived,  he  should  find  matters  in  no  better  a  condition ; 
but  he  trusted  that  such  an  exercise  of  discipline  would 
not  be  found  necessary.  An  exhortation  to  mutual 
love  and  peace  brings  the  epistle  to  a  close. 

[Ou  the  subjects  of  this  article,  the  reader  may  oonsolt  Neauder, 
Apostdgeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  311  348  (tranalated  in  Clark's  BUdieat 
Cabi)iet);  Olshausen,  BU>.  Cmn.  iii.  476  fF;  Conybeare  and  Hotr»on, 
i.  c.  12,  13 ;  Stanley  on  St.  PattVs  SpUtlet  to  the  CorinUiicuu : 
Bilroth  on  ditto,  translated,  and  forming  2  vols,  of  Clark's  Bib- 
lical Cabinet:  also,  Hodge  on  the  two  Epistlei.]  [e.  a.  l.] 

CORMORANT  (-riSw,  shalach,  Le.  xl.  17 ;  De.  xlv.  17j 
j^,  kaathy  Is  xxxlT.  ii;Zop.  ii.  h).  The  kcuUh  is  elsewhere 

-'t 

rendered  pelican  (see  Pelican),  and  this  seems  to  be  its 
correct  meaning.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our 
English  version  is  right  also  in  considering  the  thxdach 
to  be  the  cormorant.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  by 
icarapd/rn/s,  or  that  which  rushes  down ;  which  idea  is 
also  expressed   by  the   Hebrew   tiSttf,  to   cast  down. 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith  prefers  the  Caspian  tern,  on  the 
ground  that  the  cormorants  catch  their  prey  by  diving. 


[181.  J       Greater  Cormoraot  (Ph/olacrocoraaa  oarfto).— The  bird  in 
tront  is  in  full  plumage,  that  behind  in  its  Spring  dresa. 

"and  none  of  them  rush  flying  upon  their  prey," 
though  he  allows  that  the  gannet  does.  Bat  he  has 
mistaken  the  habit  of  the  true  cormoranta,  for  these,  like 
the  gannet  and  other  Pelecanidae,  frequently  drop  from 
a  height  upon  their  fishy  prey,  as  may  readily  be  ob- 
served in  both  of  our  native  species. 

The  greater  cormorant  {PhcUacrocorax  car6o)  frequents 
rocky  coasts,  where  it  delights  to  sit  on  lofty  projecting 
points  watching  the  fish  below;  these  it  occasionally 
plunges  upon,  catching  its  slippery  prey  and  holding 
it  with  great  ease  by  means  of  the  shaip  hooked  beak. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  shoots  along  in  a  line 
nearly  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  ntting  on 
the  wave,  dives  after  the  prey.  It  is  tnuned  to  fish 
for  man's  use  in  China. 
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This  bird  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Palestine;  Bauwolff  saw  numbers  of  black,  long- necked 
Urdsy  sitting  among  the  rocks  and  sea-washed  crags 
near  Acre.  He  supposed  them  sea- eagles,  but  his 
description  precludes  the  supposition;  they  were  no 
doubt  cormorants.  [p.  h.  o.] 

CORN.  The  Hebrews,  like  ourselves,  had  a  generic 
word  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  including  the  cereals  and 
their  allies,     n^  {dagan)  is  nearly  equivalent  to  our 

English  "com,"  and  would  comprehend  millet,  rye, 
bariey,  &c.,  as  well  as  wheat,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
noticed  in  their  proper  places.  Besides  these,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  what  we  call  Indian  corn,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Turkish  com,  the  Zea  may 9  of  Linnaeus. 

In  1817,  Parmontier  (Noareau  Dlctionnaire  d^Ilist.  Natn- 
reUe,  tom«  xriil.),  founding  on  the  silence  of  Varro,  Colu- 
mella, Pliny,  and  the  other  agricultural  and  botanical 
writers  of  classical  antiquity,  concluded  that  maize  was 
unknown  till  the  discovery  of  America;  and  in  1834, 
Meyer  asserted  that  "  nothing  in  botanical  geography 
is  more  certain  than  the  New  World  derivation  of 
maize'*  (quoted  by  Duchartre  In  Orbigny's  Diet  d'Hlst.  Nat) 
But  since  then,  in  his  magnificent  monograph  (Hi»t  Natu- 
ralle  du  Mais,  1836),  M.  Bonafous,  the  director  of  the 
Royal  Garden  of  Agriculture  at  Turin,  has  shown  that 
it  is  figured  in  a  Chinese  botanical  work  as  old  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — a  time  when  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  could  scarcely  have  penetrated  to 
the  celestial  empire ;  and  what  is  more  conclusive,  in 
1819,  M.  Rifaud  discovered  under  the  head  of  a  mummy 
at  Thebes,  not  only  grains  but  leaves  of  Indian  com. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  the  ^eta  of  Homer  and 
Theophrastus  may  include  the  plant  in  question.  The 
wide  diffusion  of  this  com  through  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, and  on  the  Indian  continent  itself,  is  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis  which  claims  it  as  a  native  of  the  Old 
World,  and  if  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  its  early  introduction  into 
Palestine. 

In  his  amusing  and  characteristic  treatise  on  "  Cob- 
bett's  Com,"  remarking  on  the  offering  of  **  green  card 
of  com,"  Le.  IL  14,  the  author  says — "  What  a  curious 
meat-offering,  to  parch  green  grains  of  wheat  by  the 
fire !  Oh,  no ;  this  meat-offering  was  to  consist  of  ears 
of  green  com  [maize] ;  that  is  to  say,  com  in  the  milky 
state,  roasted  before  the  fire;  and  no  wonder  that  it  was 
chosen  for  an  offering,  for  the  most  delicious  thing  it  is 
that  ever  delighted  the  palate  of  human  being.  The 
general  way  of  cooking  these  'green  ears,'  as  the  Ame- 
ricans call  them,  is  to  boil  them,  and  to  eat  them  as 
bread  along  with  meat,  or  sometimes  with  butter.  The 
context  would  add  additional  conviction,  if  any  were 
wanted;  for  the  15th  verse  says,  *thou  shalt  put  oil 
upon  it,  and  lay  frankincense  thereon.'  Now  we,  when 
we  have  roasted  our  ears  of  com  before  the  fire,  put 
butitr  and  salt  thereon."  If  we  were  absolutely  secure 
in  assuming  that  the  com  of  the  Bible  may  occasionally 
denote  this  plant,  it  would  give  additional  expressive- 
ness to  the  numerous  passages  which  speak  of  ''eating 
green  ears,"  of  "cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  ears  of 
com,"  and  such  presents  as  "full  ears  of  com  in  the 
hutka  thereof,"  L«.  xxlll.  14 ;  Job  xxlr.  S4 ;  Mat.  xll.  I;  2  Kl.  It.  2. 

There  is  also  force  in  what  Cobbett  says  regarding  the 
"  seven  ears  of  com  coming  up  on  one  stalk"  in  Pha- 
raoh's dream,  Ge.  xli.  ft.  "The  wheat  root  will  send  up 
•     Vol.  1. 


sometimes,  if  it  have  room,  from  twenty  to  fifty  8tcUk$, 
but  never  more  than  one  ear  upon  one  stalk.  Heven 
ears  is  a  great  number  for  a  com  plant  to  have ;  but 
(and  the  fact  is  truly  curious)  the  New  York  Evening 
Po8t,  of  the  26th  of  August  last,  records  as  a  wonder  a 
oom-stalk  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Dickerson,  in  Bedford 


[182.]       Maize— Z«a  may». 

county,  having  seven  full  ears  upon  it.  And  it  happens 
singularly  enough,  that  one  single  com  plant  in  my 
field  has  on  one  stalk  seven  ears  of  com."  [J.  H.] 

COBNETJUS,  a  Roman  centurion,  or  commander 
of  a  hundred,  in  what  was  called  the  Italic  baud, 
Ac.  X.  L  The  band  {aireipa,  manipulus)  consisted  of  two 
centuries,  and  formed  the  third  part  of  a  cohort,  as  this 
again  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion.  This  particular  band 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Italic  probably  arose  from  its 
consisting  chiefly  of  soldiers  levied  in  Italy — although 
such  names  as  "the  Coldstream  Guards,"  "  the  Suther- 
land Highlanders,"  &c.,  familiarly  applied  to  regiments 
in  our  own  country,  and  continued  when  they  no  longer 
indicate  the  quarter  whence  the  individual  men  have 
been  derived,  shows  that  the  term  Italic  cannot  of 
itself  be  regarded  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  band  at 
I  that  particular  time  was  composed  of  men  who  strictly 
;  belonged  to  Italy.  Still  this  cucumstance,  coupled 
I  with  his  own  undoubtedly  Roman  name,  Comelius, 
may  justly  be  held  conclusive  as  to  himself.  The 
Cornelian  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Rome;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
person  before  us  may  have  been  of  this  noble  patrician 
stock,  especially  as  the  emperor  Julian  classes  him 
among  the  few  persons  of  distinction  that  in  early 
times  embraced  Christianity.  He  may  have  been, 
however,  of  inferior  rank;  as  in  later  times  many  ple- 
beians are  mentioned  bearing  the  name  of  Comelii,  and 
Sulla  alone,  who  belonged  to  tliat  gens,  liberateil  no 
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fewer  than  10,000  slaves,  and  gave  them  his  family 
name. 

The  Cornelius  who  has  acquired  so  honourable  a 
place  in  New  Testament  history  was  evidently  a  per- 
son of  free,  open,  ingenuous  mind,  and,  even  before 
his  formal  admission  into  the  Christian  church,  well 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  true  God. 
At  the  first  mention  of  his  name  he  is  described  as  a 
devout  person,  and  one  who  feared,  not  the  deities,  but 
t6v  Ofdv,  the  one  God,  and  that  too  with  all  his 
household,  Ac.  x.  2l  Unacquainted  as  we  are  with  the 
earlier  history  of  Cornelius,  we  can  say  nothing,  ex- 
cept by  conjecture,  in  regard  to  the  mei^s  or  oppor- 
tunities by  which  he  may  have  been  led  so  far  into  the 
reception  of  the  truth.  It  is  probable  enough  that  his 
position  at  Cssarea,  and  his  occasional  residence  in 
other  parts  of  Syria,  perhaps  of  Palestine  itself,  may 
have  brought  him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  Jews,  who,  though  adhering  with  blinded 
prejudice  to  what  they  should  now  have  abandoned, 
still  stood  immeasurably  above  the  best  instructed 
heathen  as  to  the  clearness  of  their  views  and  the 
strength  of  their  convictions  in  divine  things.  It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  he  may  also  have  formed 
some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  persons  if  not 
actually  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  yet  favourably 
inclined  toward  it,  and  not  unwilling  to  turn  his  mind 
in  that  direction.  This  even  seems  to  be  not  doubtfully 
implied  in  the  conmiencement  of  St.  Peter's  address  to 
him;  since  it  is  there  said,  "  The  word  which  Grod  sent 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ,  that  word,  ye  know  which  was  published 
throughout  aQ  Judea,  and  began  from  Galilee  after  the 
baptism  which  John  preached,"  Ac.  x.  3fi,S7.  A  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  gospel  history,  on  the 
part  of  Cornelius  and  his  household,  is  here  assumed 
by  the  apostle;  he  sets  out  on  the  supposition  that  what 
now  was  needed  was  merely  such  an  authoritative  de- 
claration of  the  truth  as  might  warrant  the  implicit 
fidth  of  those  who  heard,  and  qualify  them  for  entering 
into  the  membership  of  the  church.  The  same  thing 
appears  further  to  be  implied  in  Cornelius  being  so 
expressly  designated  a  man  of  prayer  and  charity,  and 
in  both  respects  of  so  earnest  and  faithful  a  character, 
that  they  had  been  going  up  for  a  memorial  before 
God.  When  all  these  things  are  put  together,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  man  and  his  family  had 
even  before  the  visit  of  the  apostle  Peter  attained  to 
the  knowledge  of  Grod,  were  honestly  acting  according 
to  their  light  and  privileges,  and  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  heart  were  desirous  of  obtaining  more  informa- 
tion, or  arriving  at  more  assured  convictions  than  they 
yet  possessed  of  the  truths  respecting  Christ's  person 
and  work  among  men.  They  were  already  in  Good's 
sight  accepted,  and  it  was  only  necessary  that  their 
recognized  position  among  men  should  be  in  accor- 
dance with  their  state  before  him,  and  should  have 
added  to  it  the  spiritual  endowments  connected  with 
a  place  in  the  Christian  chmrch. 

Such  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius at  the  time  immediately  preceding  Peter's  visit; 
and  it  is  needless  to  embarrass  one's  self  with  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  belonged  to  what  were  subsequently 
called  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  to  that  called  proselytes 
of  righteousness.  It  is  quite  uncertain  when  such 
epithets  began  to  be  applied,  and,  however  settled,  it 
can  throw  no  light  upon  the  case  of  Cornelius.     He 


was  still  undoubtedly  a  Gentile  so  far  as  circumdsion 
was  concerned,  and  was  hence  represented  by  the 
apostle  as  a  man  of  another  race  or  tribe,  and  in  Jewish 
estimation  unclean.  The  whole  point  and  moral  of 
Peter's  mission  to  him  turned  upon  that,  as  the  first 
element  in  the  case,  and  upon  God's  accepting  him  to 
salvation  notwithstanding  as  the  second.  It  was  pre- 
cisely here  that  the  apostles  and  the  infant  church 
needed  a  clear  light  and  an  explicit  warrant.  They  knew 
perfectly  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  was  for  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews,  and  that  the  gospel  they  had  to 
preach  had  every  creature  of  mankind  for  its  object. 
The  commission  they  received  from  Christ  before  his 
departure  left  them  in  no  doubt  respecting  this.  Mar.  xri  IS; 
Ltt,  ..xiv.47;  and  they  themselves  at  the  outset  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  universality  of  the  call  and  the  world- 
wide comprehensiveness  of  its  aim,  Ac.  11. 39;  111.  21.  But 
the  question  that  still  waited  for  practical  solution  was. 
Were  those  who  might  embrace  the  call  from  other 
nations  to  be  received  without  circumcision!  Could 
they  find  an  entrance  into  the  church  of  Christ  with- 
out passing  through  the  gate  of  Judaism  ?  The  disciples 
as  a  whole — whatever  may  have  been  the  convictions 
of  individual  members — ^were  still  of  opinion  that  the  old 
gate  must  stand,  that  as  yet  at  least  they  had  no  autho- 
rity for  dispensing  with  it.  Therefore,  that  the  bar- 
rier might  be  removed,  and  the  door  of  faith  freely 
opened  to  the  Gentiles,  the  case  of  Cornelius,  with  the 
special  revelation  given  to  Peter  beforehand  and  the 
transactions  that  shortly  after  ensued,  arose  at  the 
fitting  time,  and  led  all  who  were  willing  to  be  instructed 
to  the  proper  result.  By  the  vision  granted  to  Peter, 
he  was  indoctrinated  in  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  what  God  had  cleansed  he  should  not  call 
common  or  unclean;  and  tiien  by  the  messengers  from 
Cornelius,  sent  in  obedience  to  another  vision  from 
above,  he  was  guided  with  unerring  certainty  to  its 
application.  He  presently  learned  that  this  pious, 
though  uncircumcised,  soldier  was  already  a  man  ac- 
cepted of  God,  virtually  in  a  sanctified  condition;  and 
on  proclaiming  to  him  and  his  household  the  gospel  of 
Christ's  salvation,  he  saw  the  Spirit  descending  on  them, 
and  giving  manifestation  of  his  presence  by  the  same 
miraculous  signs  which  had  at  first  appeared  in  the 
apostles  themselves.  Clearly,  enough,  therefore,  God 
had  sanctified  these  believing  heathen,  and  could  Peter, 
could  any  man  in  the  Christian  church,  venture  to 
call  them  unclean?  The  question  was  conclusively 
solved,  and  to  reject  from  the  membership  of  the 
Christian  church  an  uncircumcised  believer  in  Christ 
was  henceforth  in  effect,  as  Peter  put  it  before  the 
gainsayers,  to  withstand  God,  Aaxl.i7. 

CORNER-STONE,  is  an  epithet  prospectively  ap- 
plied by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  tiie  Messiah  in  ch.  xxviii. 
18,  **  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a 
tried  stone,  a  predous  comer-stone,  a  sure  foundation." 
The  reference  is  obviously  to  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  and  when  the  corner-stone  is  particularly 
specified,  it  can  only  be  because  this  occupied  the  most 
important  place  in  the  foimdation  of  the  building — 
that  which  held  together  the  outer  walls,  and  on  whidi 
the  whole  structure  might  be  said  more  especially  to  rest. 
In  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  which  in  all  probability  is  a  later  com- 
position, it  is  called  the  head  or  chi^  stone  of  the 
comer;  and  in  Ep.  ii.  20;  1  Pe.  ii.  8,  16,  the  epithet  is 
applied  specifically  to  Christ;  he  is  called  the  chief 
corner-stone.     The  ideas  suggested  by  it  in  respect  to 
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Christ  are  his  fundjunental  importance,  as  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  to  the  church,  the  massive  strength  of 
this  foundation,  and  its  admirable  fitness  for  at  once 
sustaining  and  binding  together  in  blessed  fellowship 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  faith. 

CORNET,  a  loud  sounding  instrument^  a  sort  of 
horn-trumpet,  used  commonly  for  warlike  purposes. 
(See  Trumpet.) 

COSTUME.    See  Drishh. 

COUNCIL.    See  Sanhedrim. 

COVENANT  (Heb.  rna,  tteHth)  is  appUed  to  vari- 
ous transactions  between  God  and  man.  Divines  very 
commonly  make  two  main  covenants,  and  under  these 
range  all  others  of  a  more  specific  or  partial  kind  that 
occur  in  Scripture;  viz.  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace — the  first  made  with  Adam,  settling 
the  terms  of  the  original  constitution  of  things,  and  fixing 
the  alternative  that  should  ensue  on  its  violation;  the 
other  entered  into  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  for 
the  redemption  of  as  many  out  of  the  fallen  race  as 
should  attain  to  life  eternal.  (Soo  witsiut  on  the  Coveiuuts, 
Ridgdoy't  Body  of  Divinity;  Boston's  Notoa  on  the  Marrow  of 
Modem  Dlrinity.)  It  is  proper  to  note,  however,  that 
such  a  division  is  better  fitted  for  bringing  out  doc- 
trinally  the  great  features  of  the  plan  of  God,  and 
the  specific  bearing  of  individual  parts  of  the  divine 
administration  in  regard  to  it,  than  throwing  light  on 
the  distinctive  uses  of  the  term  covenant  in  Scripture. 
The  constitution  under  which  Adam  was  placed,  how- 
ever it  may  have  possessed  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  covenant,  is  never  designated  by  that  name  in  the 
Word  of  God,  not  even  in  Ho.  vi.  7;  for  if  we  should 
there  read  with  some  commentators,  both  in  former 
and  present  times,  "They,  like  Adam,  have  trans- 
gressed the  covenant,"  it  still  comes  short  of  an  explicit 
application  of  the  term  covtiiani  to  the  Adamic  consti- 
tution. The  covenant  which  the  prophet  refers  to  as 
having  been  transgressed,  was  undoubteflly  that  which 
had  been  made  with  Israel  at  Sinai;  and  the  allusion  to 
Adam  (supposing  it  to  exist)  could  not,  in  strictness, 
be  carried  further  than  to  incUcate,  that  as  he  had 
transgressed  against  one  divine  ordination,  so  had  they 
against  another.  But  it  seems  a  more  natural  view  of  the 
passage  to  take  it  as  given  in  our  English  Bible,  ''They, 
like  men,  have  transgressed  the  covenant:'*  they  have 
acted  the  common  part  of  humanity ;  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  for  them,  in  spite  of  the  spe- 
cial grace  and  privileges  conferred  upon  them,  they 
have  acted  no  better  than  men  generally — ^like  them 
failing  in  steadfastness,  and  turning  aside  into  the  path 
of  transgression. 

The  Hebrew  term  for  covenant,  heriih^  is  commonly 
derived  from  the  root  ma  (MrdA),  to  cut,  to  cleave j  then 
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to  eat;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  name  was  so  derived 
from  the  practice  of  ratifying  such  agreements  by  a 
religious  act — the  contracting  parties  uniting  together 
in  the  presentation  of  an  animal  sacrifice,  and  passing 
between  the  parts  of  the  victim.  This  explanation  seems 
to  have  the  countenance  of  Je.  xxxiv.  18,  where  the 
Lord  charges  the  people  with  having  faUe<l  to  perform 
"  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  they  made  before 
him,  when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain,  and  passed  be- 
tween the  parts  thereof.*'  It  derives  some  countenance 
also  from  Ge.  xv.  9,  seq.,  where  the  "  smoking  funuu» 
and  burning  lamp,**  symbols  of  the  Lord's  presence,  are 


represented  as  passing  between  the  pieces  of  the  sacri- 
fice, as  Abraham  himself  had  evidently  done  before, 
and  *'  in  that  same  day,*'  it  is  added,  "  the  Lord  made 
a  covenant  with  Abram."  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  this  solemn  act  of  passing  between  parts 
of  the  sacrifice  was  not  confined  to  strictly  divine  cove- 
nants, while  in  covenants  generally  sacrificing  and 
eating  together  may  have  been  all  that  was  custonutry. 
Such  apparently  was  the  case  when  Jacob  and  Laban 
entered  into  covenant,  Gc.  xzxi.  54.  But  whatever  the 
particular  form,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
solemn  kiUing  and  eating  usual  at  the  ratification  of 
important  contracts  was  what  originated  the  peculiar 
expression  for  covenant;  and  this,  once  established, 
appears  to  have  diifiised  itself  generally;  as  among  the 
Greeks  appears  in  their  6pKUk  HfJLPeip,  o-rovdds  Hfi., 
and  the  Latins,  faedus  ferirej  fadtu  ictum. 

The  first  transaction  we  meet  with  in  Scripture 
which  is  expressly  designated  a  covenant  is  that  en- 
tered into  with  Noah  after  the  flood.  The  Lord  then 
established  his  covenant  with  Noah,  and  for  the  ob- 
vious and  permanent  sign  of  it  set  his  bow  In  the 
cloud,  ae.ix.  11-17.  And  the  next  is  the  one  already 
referred  to  in  Ge.  xv.,  when  he  first  entered  into 
covenant  with  Abraham.  On  both  of  these  occa- 
sions, however,  there  was  not  strictly  a  mutual  com- 
pact, but  an  ordination  on  the  part  of  God,  according 
to  which  special  arrangements  in  providence  were  to 
be  made  for  those  interested  in  the  covenant,  and 
might  be  looked  for  with  the  same  confidence  that  men 
look  to  each  other  for  the  fulfilling  of  a  contract.  In 
the  Noachic  covenant  there  was  simply  the  ratification 
of  God's  purpose  to  preserve  the  world  against  any 
future  deluge,  and  to  continue  the  race  of  men  and  the 
other  races  of  the  animal  creation  throughout  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  In  Uke  manner  in  the  first  draught,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  the  whole 
that  was  announced  was  God's  settled  purpose  to  con- 
vey to  Abraham  and  his  seed  the  inheritance  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  Oe.  xv.  I8-21.  We  can  thus  easily  under- 
stand how  the  Septuagint  should  have  rendered  the  Heb. 
term  berith,  on  these  occasions  and  generally  wherever 
it  afterwards  occurs,  by  the  word  Siad-^Krff  disposition  or 
will,  rather  than  by  aw0i]Kri,  compact  or  mutual  agree- 
ment. This  latter  term  would  naturally  appear  to  carry 
too  much  the  aspect  of  an  engagement  in  which  the  con- 
tracting persons  stood  somewhat  on  a  footing,  and  mutu- 
ally bound  themselves  by  obligations,  to  convey  a  suit- 
able impression  of  those  transactions  in  which  nothing 
directly  or  prominently  appeared  but  the  bountifulness 
of  God  in  purposing,  and  his  faithfulness  in  accomplish- 
ing what  he  purposed.  It  was  thought  better  to  take 
the  other  term,  which,  while  it  failed  to  express  the 
contracting  element  in  a  covenant,  brought  more  forci- 
bly out  than  any  other  could  have  done,  what  really 
was  most  prominent  in  the  earher  covenants  of  God 
with  men — his  own  gracious  disposal  of  his  affairs  for 
their  good.  As  the  divine  plan  proceeded,  the  contract- 
ing element  was  brought  more  distinctly  forward  in 
respect  to  man.  Even  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
when  it  was  established  in  its  more  mature  form,  Oe.  xvii , 
while  a  still  fuller  exhibition  than  formerly  was  made 
of  the  rich  grace  that  was  to  be  the  heritage  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed,  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
press stipulation  that  the  members  of  the  covenant 
should  be  all  circumcised — ^which  again  implied  that 
they  should  be  holy — otherwise,  they  had  no  reason  to 
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look  for  the  bleasiiigB  promised  in  the  covenant.  The 
coyenant  of  law  ratified  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  grafted 
on  that  earlier  covenant  of  promise,  reversed,  in  the 
respect  now  under  consideration,  the  relation  of  things: 
it  gave  special  prominence  to  the  obligations  laid  upon 
the  people,  and  threw  more  into  the  background  the  pur- 
poses of  mercy  and  loving-kindness  entertained  toward 
them  on  the  part  of  God.  It  ran  throughout  in  this 
strain:  Since  God  has  proved  himself  to  be  such  a 
benefactor  toward  you,  you  must  in  return  act  in  a 
corresponding  nuumer  toward  him;  and  if  you  fail  to 
do  so,  every  privilege  is  forfeited,  every  promise  in  the 
earlier  covenant  is  ready  to  be  withdrawn.  These  are 
the  two  covenants  to  which  attention  is  specially  drawn 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  there  was 
also  the  covenant  made  with  the  house  of  David, 
8SA.Tii.,  which  formed  the  basis  and  occasion  of  many 
representationa  contained  in  the  later  prophetical 
Scriptures.  It  was  in  reality,  however,  but  another 
and  more  specific  form  of  tiie  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, and  had  for  its  main  object  to  mark  with  greater 
exactness  the  line  through  which  the  grand  purpose  of 
blessing  promised  i)^  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  to 
find  its  accomplishment.  The  seed-royal  thenceforth 
was  to  be  in  the  house  of  David,  and  in  connection  with 
it,  especially  in  connection  with  one  who  was  to  be 
pre-eminently  the  child  of  promise  in  that  house — ^all 
good,  first  to  Israel,  and  then  to  tiie  other  families  of 
the  earth,  was  to  have  its  destined  realization,  Fb.  li.  xsil.; 
Is.  ix.6,7,fto.  This  later  covenant,  therefore,  if  viewed 
in  respect  to  its  higher  interests,  coincides  with  the 
Abrahamic  covenant;  it  points  to  the  same  ultimate 
issues,  requires  also  the  same  medium  for  bringing  them 
to  pass,  and  differs  only  in  more  specifically  indicat- 
ing the  particular  channel  and  mode  through  which 
the  result  was  to  be  attained. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  whole 
of  these  covenants  found  their  accomplishment  in  Christ 
— ^though  in  different  respects,  and  according  to  their 
distinctive  ends  and  objects.  The  covenant  of  Noah 
was  confirmed  in  him,  because  he  placed  on  a  sure  and 
permanent  foundation  that  kingdom  of  righteousness 
which  was  the  only  effectual  safeguard  against  future 
condemnation  and  wrath;  so  also  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  because  he  has  made  good  the  perfect  righ- 
teousness, by  virtue  of  which  a  well-spring  of  life  and 
blessing  was  opened  for  every  race  and  generation  of 
men ;  and  so  again,  the  covenant  with  David,  because 
he  is  that  horn  of  salvation  nused  up  in  David's  house, 
who  is  to  reign  for  ever  over  God's  heritage,  and  who 
will  reign  till  all  his  and  their  enemies  are  made  his 
footstool.  Finally,  even  the  covenant  of  law  may  be 
said  to  have  found  its  confirmation  in  Christ;  for  its  high 
demands  of  righteousness  were  satisfied  to  the  full  by 
his  obedience  unto  death,  and  the  principles  enshrined 
in  its  symbolical  ritual  were  once  for  all  established, 
though  the  external  forms  enshrining  them,  as  being 
by  their  very  nature  of  a  provisional  kind,  were  made 
to  vanish  away. 

In  New  Testament  scripture  we  read  only  of  two 
covenants — ^the  new  and  tiie  old,  the  former  brought 
in  and  established  by  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  latter 
in  consequence  ceasing  to  exist.  The  relation  between 
these  covenants,  and  the  necessity  of  the  one  giving 
way  when  the  other  was  formally  introduced^  is  the 
point  that  is  ai^gued  at  length  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  especially  in  ch.  vii.-x.    By  the  old  in  this 


case  is  meant  the  covenant  of  law,  with  all  its  outward 
institutions  and  corporeal  services,  ratified  at  Sinai — 
regarded  as  My  simply  because  in  the  order  of  time 
its  full  and  formal  ratification  had  taken  place  before 
the  other  was  properly  brought  into  formal  operation. 
In  germ  this  otiier  had  existed  from  the  first;  and  par- 
tial exhibitions  had  been  given  of  it  all  along  the 
world's  history.  It  was  involved  in  the  promise  of  re- 
covery given  at  the  fall;  for  this  contained  in  its  bosom 
the  whole  work  and  issues  of  redemption.  It  was  still 
more  distinctiy  indicated  in  the  covenants  made,  first 
with  Abraham  and  then  with  David;  as  is  formally 
proved  in  several  places  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  Ac.  il.  26- se ;  0*.  iii.  13-20,  fto.  So  that  if 
one  looks  to  the  heart  and  substance  of  the  matter,  the 
covenant  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  with  its  glori- 
ous heritage  of  blessings  made  sure  in  him  to  all  the  seed 
of  believers,  might  justiy  be  called  the  old  covenant,  in 
comparison  of  which  the  covenant  of  Sinai  was  of  re- 
cent origin  as  well  as  of  temporary  duration.  But  in 
popular  and  current  designations  respect  is  usually  had 
to  the  more  obvious  aspect  of  things;  and  as  the  cove- 
nant of  law  had  run  its  course,  and  for  many  genera- 
tions had  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  before  the  covenant  of  promise  attained  to  its 
completeness,  and  received  its  proper  establishment  in 
Christ,  so  it  naturally  became  known  as  the  new,  while 
that  which  it  antiquated,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfilled, 
was  designated  the  old. 

This  covenant  of  grace,  whether  in  its  more  provi- 
sional forms,  or  now  when  brought  to  its  complete  and 
perfected  state  in  Christ,  mainly  exhibits  what  God  would 
do,  or  has  done,  for  men,  and  as  such  may  admit  of 
being  contrasted  with  the  transaction  at  Sinai  as  a 
covenant  in  the  stricter  sense.  There  is  such  a  con- 
trast in  Ga.  iii.  16-18,  where  the  revelation  of  law  is 
called  emphatically  the  covenant^  while  the  exhibition 
of  God's  purpose  of  grace  to  Abraham,  and  confirmed 
in  Christ,  is  represented  as  the  word  of  promite,  or 
simply  the  promitea.  And  in  a  passage.  He.  ix.  15-18, 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  this 
new  covenant,  or  covenant  of  promise,  is  presented  in 
the  light  of  a  testament,  or  disposition  of  goods  on  the 
part  of  Christ  the  testator.  This  undoubtedly  is  the 
natural  import  of  the  language,  and,  we  are  povuaded, 
is  also  its  real  meaning.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  particular  aspect  under  which  in  that  part  of 
the  epistie  the  sacred  writer  contemplates  the  cove- 
nant. It  is  that  which,  as  already  noticed,  led  the 
ancient  Greek  interpreters  to  employ  the  term  dco^in;, 
disposition  or  testament,  rather  than  oi/y^iny,  compact, 
as  the  synonym  for  the  Heb.  berith;  viz.  the  promi- 
nent exhibition  given  in  it  to  the  grace  and  loving- 
kindness  of  God.  It  appeared  more  as  Grod's  revealed 
mode  of  disposing  of  his  affidrs  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  than  a  mutual  engagement  between  him  and 
them.  The  contracting  element  consequentiy  retires 
into  the  background,  and  the  beneficiary  alone  becomes 
prominent.  Hence,  there  is  a  real  point  of  contact  be- 
tween  the  divine  covenant  and  a  human  testament — an 
aspect  common  to  them  both,  which  is  seized  upon  as 
affbrding  an  incidental  illustration  to  the  line  of  argu- 
ment pursued  in  the  epistie.  A  testator,  who  dis- 
poses of  his  goods  by  a  regular  will,  must  himself  lose 
possession  of  them  by  death  before  the  disposition  takes 
effSect;  and  Christ,  as  mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
in  reality  its  proper  author,  was  substantially  in  the 
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tame  position  as  regarded  the  bestowal  of  its  bleBsings. 
Theee  blMBmgs  were  all  his;  so  far  as  he  was  personally 
oonoemed  he  had  them  from  the  first  in  inexhaustible 
fulness;  but  only  by  first  in  a  sense  quitting  possession 
of  them,  could  he  bestow  on  others  a  title  to  the  in- 
heritance of  them;  by  death  he  must  lose  all,  that  they 
who  lay  imder  the  ban  of  death  might  come  in  him  to 
inherit  alL  And  thus  the  ideas  of  covenant  and  testa- 
ment coalesce  in  the  work  of  Christ;  he  is  at  onoe 
mediator  and  testator — by  the  same  act  establishing 
for  ever  what  God  pledged  himself  in  covenant  to  pro- 
Tide^  and  transmitting  to  the  members  of  his  elect 
£amily  the  everlasting  inheritance  of  life  and  blessing. 
(See  few  a  Aillor  ezpUuiationof  the  sal^Mt,  Fairbaim's  Honnenea- 
tloal  MaauAl,  p.  314,  aeq ) 

The  passage  just  referred  to  in  Hebrews  is  the  only 
one  in  which  the  idea  of  testament  is  connected  with 
BtaB^mf,  and  the  only  one  where  it  should  have  been  so 
translated.  In  all  other  passages  where  testtanent  now 
stands,  the  term  covenant  should  be  substituted ;  and 
what  we  now  call  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  had  been  more  fitly  designated  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants.  The  Vulgate  by 
its  tettamenlumf  instead  of  foedas,  in  this  gave  an  un- 
happy direction  to  the  versions  of  modem  Europe.  In 
particular  the  words  used  by  our  Lord  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  supper,  should  have  been  rendered,  "  This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood/'  as  this  would 
far  more  readily,  and  without  any  danger  of  confusing 
the  idea  in  people's  minds,  have  made  manifest  the 
reference  intended  to  the  better  covenant,  founded  on 
better  promises,  which  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  The  emplojrment  of  this  term  would 
also  serve  to  keep  in  view  what,  doubtless,  is  designed 
not  to  be  forgotten— the  mutual  engagement  which 
still  subsists,  even  in  this  higher  covenant,  between  the 
Lord  and  his  people.  Comparatively  speaking  the 
contracting  element  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into 
abeyance,  but  not  absolutely;  it  is  still  there;  and 
wh^  the  Lord  engages  to  sustain  a  certain  part  to- 
ward his  people,  they,  in  return,  stand  engaged  to 
sustain  a  corresponding  part  toward  him.  This  does 
not  warrant  us  to  say  that  the  fulfilling  of  their  part  in 
the  covenant  forms  the  condition  on  which  they  are  to 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  his.  The  proper  representation 
rather  is,  that  the  performance  of  God's  part  in  be- 
stowing the  benefits  of  the  covenant  on  those  who 
really  enter  into  it,  carries  along  with  it,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  their  reception  of  the  gifts  conferred, 
and  their  use  of  them  unto  all  righteous  and  beneficent 
ends.  Where  this  latter  is  not  done,  it  is  a  clear  sign 
that  the  other  has  never  actually  been  experienced ;  so 
that  for  any  to  imagine  they  are  partakers  of  the  cove- 
nant, while  they  are  still  leaving  unfulfilled  the  holy  ends 
at  which  it  aims,  is  but  to  deceive  themselves  with  a 
notion  of  blessing,  without  the  corresponding  reality. 

Covenant  op  Salt  is  a  proverbial  expression  oo- 
casionally  used  in  Scripture  for  a  fixed  and  settled 
arrangement.  Salt  being  the  great  preservative  in 
natural  things,  the  antidote  to  corruption  and  decay, 
it  is  coupled  with  covenant  to  denote  the  perpetuity  of 
what  is  promised.  Thus  the  heave-ofierings  were  said 
to  be  given  to  the  family  of  Aaron  by  a  covenant  of 
salt,  Nil.  xTiU.  10;  and  the  kingdom  over  Israel  is,  in  like 
manner,  said  by  Abijah  to  have  been  given  to  David 
and  his  sons  for  ever,  by  a  covenant  of  salt,  s  Ch.  xiii.  6 
— in  other  words,  by  a  perpetual  destination. 


CRACKNELS,  a  kind  of  cakes,  baked  hard,  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  harder  sorts  of  biscuit  among 
us,  1  Ki.  xiv.  3. 

CRANE    (d^Di   '008,   IB.  xxxTili.  U;  D«D)  8^6,  Je.  nil.  7). 

A  migratory  bird  with  a  sibilant  voice,  is  indicated  by 
these  words:  our  crane  answers  well  enough  to  the 
former  requisite,  but  not  to  the  latter,  for  its  voice  is  a 
loud  sonorous  clangour.  The  LXX.,  however,  ren- 
der the  word  in  each  case  by  x^^''^^"*  swallow,  which 
is  more  obviously  migratory  than  the  former,  because 
much  more  familiarly  known,  and  because  its  migra- 
tions are  performed  in  large  hosts,  which  assemble  in 
the  sight  of  man  before  they  take  their  departure.  Its 
voice,  too,  is  a  soft  sibilant  chattering,  well  expressed 
by  the  sound  of  the  word  sis. 

All  the  species  of  swallow  and  swift,  five  in  number, 
that  are  known  in  England,  are  common  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  As  another  word  seems  to  designate  the 
swift  {see  Swallow),  we  may  probably  understand 
either  the  chimney-swallow  {Hirundo  rustica),  or  the 
house-martin  (H.  urbica);  or  possibly  both  may  be  in- 
cluded in  an  indiscriminate  appellation. 

The  former  is  probably  partially  migratory  and  par- 
tially permanent  in  Palestine.  It  is  wholly  migratory 
in  Asia  Minor,  being  seen  only  from  April  to  October. 
In  Abyssinia  Bruce  found  it  in  winter.  In  Egypt  it 
has  been  seen  going  south  in  autumn:  while  Napier,  in 
his  Reminiscences  of  Syria,  records  finding  it  near  Es- 
draelon  in  December  and  January. 

Jehovah  contrasts  the  instinctive  knowledge  iflld 
punctuality  of  these  and  other  migrating  birds  with 
the  stupidity  and  carelessness  of  his  covenant-people. 

[p.  H.  o.] 

CREATION.  A  profound  interest  has  ever  attached 
to  the  subject  expressed  by  this  term,  the  human  mind 
wherever  raised  to  a  true  consciousness  of  itself  being 
led  by  a  kind  of  necessity  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  things  around  it.  No  ancient  reli- 
gion was  complete  without  its  cosmogony — ^a  strong 
attestation  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  prin- 
ciple, however  perverted  in  heathenism,  which  refers 
all  things  to  God ;  and  no  philosophy  could  avoid  spe- 
culating on  the  same  great  and  mysterious  theme, 
rarely  leading  however  to  satisfactoiy  conclusions.  The 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  the  most  andent  literature 
extant,  have  also  their  cosmogony ;  but  while  all  the 
other  speculations  of  antiquity  on  this  subject  are  now 
unheeded  or  forgotten,  except  as  matters  of  curiosity, 
this  possesses  a  vitality  which  has  survived  the  greatest 
revolutions  in  human  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  a 
power  which  no  amoimt  of  resistance  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming.  In  former  times  it  was  attempted,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  reduce  this  cosmogony  to  the  level  of 
those  of  heathenism,  with  which  it  has  little  in  common ; 
but  more  recently  it  has  been  subjected  to  another  and 
severer  ordeal  by  being  oonfronted  with  the  accumu- 
lated facts  of  modem  sdenoe,  busied  with  investigating 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  earth.  The  result  to  the 
Bible  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  varioudy  viewed, 
according  to  the  qualifications  and  opportunities  for 
judging,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  individuals.  Some 
without  much  scruple  abandon  the  Hebrew  narrative 
as  an  obsolete  relic  .of  the  past,  bearing,  as  they  allege, 
the  marks  of  immature  knowledge  or  limited  research, 
a  product  of  the  Egyptian  learning  of  Moses  or  some 
equally  questionable  source.     Others  on  the  contraiy 
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have  their  faith  in  it  as  a  divine  testimony  gieatly 
confirmed ;  while  a  third  and  perhaps  hurger  party  have, 
from  a  supposed  conflict  of  statements,  various  doubts 
awakened  within  them,  and  they  are  beset  with  diffi- 
culties which  they  are  unable  to  solve.  They  cannot 
close  their  eyes  to  the  irresistible  evidence  of  science, 
which  seems  to  conflict  with  some  of  the  commonly  un- 
derstood statements  of  Scripture  as  to  the  age  of  the 
earth  and  its  primeval  condition ;  nor  stop  their  ears  to 
the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  who  may  be  more 
conversant  with  scientific  matters  than  themselves;  and 
yet  they  are  unwilling  to  discredit  that  time-honoured 
record  on  which,  as  regards  all  other  and  far  higher 
interests,  they  can  impUcitly  rely. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  matters  which  has  at  present  given 
an  unprecedented  interest  to  all  that  bears  on  the  rela- 
tion of  reason  and  revelation  in  those  points  in  parti- 
cular where  they  come  more  immediately  into  contact, 
and  renders  more  than  ever  necessary  a  calm  review  of 
the  chief  questions  in  dispute.  But  as  it  is  to  the 
doubting  and  perplexed,  who  still,  however,  retain  a  firm 
belief  in  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  Grenesis,  that 
the  following  remarks  are  principally  submitted,  all 
questions  as  to  the  source  whence  Moses  derived  his 
cosmogony,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  was  communicated 
to  him,  may  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant;  and  so  also 
the  attempts,  either  prompted  by  hostility  to  the  Bible 
or  proceeding  from  ignorance  of  its  character,  to  resolve 
its  opening  statements  into  myths  or  poetry,  as  incom- 
patible with  what  they  profess  ta  be,  and  as  they  are 
uOldrstood,  in  the  subsequent  inspired  writings — a  his- 
torical narration  of  the  acts  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
when  he  caUed  the  universe  and  the  earth  into  being. 

Having  thus  greatly  narrowed  the  very  extended 
field  of  inquiry,  we  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the 
more  important  particulars  in  which  the  narrative  of 
the  creation  in  Genesis  comes  into  contact,  or  afl  many 
allege  into  coUision,  with  the  authenticated  facts  of  geo- 
logy, physiology,  and  the  kindred  sciences.  For  greater 
distinctness  an  arrangement  is  adopted,  which  if  not 
the  most  logical,  yet  admits  of  the  greatest  compre- 
hension, beginning  with  some  preliminary  observations 
serviceable  to  the  main  discussion. 

I.  Sources  of  Information — Reason  and  Revelation. — 
Any  knowledge  man  may  possess  of  the  nature  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  the  universe  or  the  earth 
was  brought  into  its  present  condition  and  made  the 
abode  of  life,  must  be  derived  solely  from  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Creator  himself;  for  no  human  eye 
witnessed  the  operations,  and  no  mere  theory  or  specu- 
lation could  ever  attain  to  any  certainty  on  ^e  subject. 
The  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  make  such  communi- 
cations: He  has  written  the  earth's  history  in  inde- 
structible character  on  itsown  rocky  bosom;  and  although 
the  writing  had  been  long  unheeded,  it  has  at  length 
attracted  the  notice  of  learned  and  inquiring  minds. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  record  of  creation:  there  is 
another  book  in  which  it  has  also  a  place  assigned  to  it 
by  God.  No  inquirer  after  truth  will  do  right  if  he 
neglect  either  the  testimony  of  Scripture  or  the  teaching 
of  science ;  but  it  is  of  no  less  importance  that  he  bear 
in  mind  the  diversity  of  their  ends,  if  he  would  arrive 
at  the  whole  truth  and  avoid  what  must  otherwise  ap- 
pear contradictions.  The  object  of  the  Bible  is  not  to 
teach  science :  its  aim  is  moral  and  religious ;  but  while 
it  must  of  neceadty  impart  such  information  as  fully 
apprises  man  of  the  character  of  the  Creator,  and  his 


own  relation  to  him  and  to  the  creatures,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  will  be  conveyed  in  a  language  immediately 
intelligible,  and  not  in  a  form  fitted  only  to  bewilder 
minds  untutored  in  the  language  of  science.  But  though 
different  in  their  ends,  science  and  revelation  cannot 
be  hostile  in  their  relation,  seeing  that  if  the  one  is  a 
discovery  of  God  through  his  works,  ihe  other  is  the 
discovery  of  God  in  his  word.  There  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  are,  misinterpretations  of  the  language  of  the 
one  record  as  well  as  of  the  other,  giving  rise  to  apparent 
contradictious,  not  chargeable  entirely,  however,  to  the 
side  of  the  biblical  expositor ;  for  there  have  been  as 
many  false  theories  in  science  as  there  have  been  faulty 
expositions  of  Scripture.  But  even  as  it  is,  the  har- 
mony is  greater  than  the  discord ;  and  scripture  expo- 
sition has  certainly  been  benefited  by  the  Bible  being 
brought  for  a  time  into  a  supposed  antagonism  ¥dth 
science.  A  reference  need  only  be  made  to  the  great 
Copemican  controversy  which  agitated  men's  minds  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  though  now  only  pro- 
voking a  smile  at  the  obtuseness  and  obstinacy  of 
theologians,  was  at  the  time  no  special  indication  of 
mental  weakness  or  bigotry,  but  only  afforded  a  prod 
that  an  adjustment  cannot  be  inmiediately  effected 
between  a  newly-discovered  truth  and  all  previous  oon- 
ceptions,  yet  in  time  such  an  adjustment  was  effected 
without  any  violence  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  nay, 
rather  with  some  advantage,  inasmuch  as  part  of  its 
language  was  henceforth  better  understood. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  as  little  prejudicial 
to  the  character  of  Scripture  as  an  inspired  production, 
that  its  interpretation  varies  or  advances  with  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which,  no  doubt  with  other  and 
higher  requisites,  the  expositor  at  any  time  brings  to 
bear  upon  it,  as  it  is  to  the  great  phenomena  of  nature 
that  they  were  long  the  subject  of  wild  hypotheses,  and 
are  now  only  coming  to  be  better  understood — ^the  only 
legitimate  conclusion  being  that  in  neither  case  do  there 
exist  infallible  interpreters.  In  these  circumstances 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  there  are 
contradictions  on  the  subject  of  creation,  not  between 
the  two  records  themselves,  which  cannot  be,  as  having 
God  for  their  common  author,  but  between  man's  inter- 
pretations of  them;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
emphatic  protest  ought  to  be  raised  against  the  impli- 
cation of  the  epithet  "irreconcilable"  to  such  contra- 
dictions, as  being  a  term  unwarranted  by  experience, 
and  but  littie  consonant  with  the  modesty  of  true 
philosophy.  A  man  must  have  fully  mastered  all 
sciences,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  infallible  inter- 
preter of  God's  Word,  before  he  can  venture  on  the  use 
of  such  terms — qualifications  somewhat  surpassing  even 
the  attainments  of  those  *' competently  infomud  perton* 
of  the  present  day,"  in  whose  minds,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Baden  Powell,  ''the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  judaical  cosmogony  has  died  a  natural  death" 
(Unity  of  Worldfl,  p.  468). 

II.  The  Nature  of  Creation  as  deducible  from  Revela- 
tion and  Science.— Ta^dng  "creation"  in  its  highest 
sense  of  the  origination  of  the  material  universe,  it  is 
admitted  by  the  highest  authorities  (aeo  HerKhel,  Pnllm. 
Diac  on  Nat.  FMl.  p.  38),  to  be  a  subject  beyond  the  range 
of  science ;  and  even  in  its  secondary  meaning  of  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  matter  into  the  forms  which  it 
now  presents,  it  comes  only  partially  vrithin  its  range. 
Geology  can  trace  back  the  earth's  history  to  a  certain 
point,  but  beyond  that  it  cannot  penetrate:  the  first 
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pages  if  ever  written  have  been  obliterated ;  and  so  the 
stony  record  maintains  a  complete  silence  as  to  the 
world's  birth.  Nor  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  astro- 
nomy in  any  degree  more  explicit.  No  doubt  there 
are  not  wanting  theories,  which  as  matters  of  probabi- 
lity may  be  entitled  to  more  or  less  consideration ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  distinctly  remembered  that  they  are 
simply  theories,  and  not  authenticated  facts. 

Creation  in  the  strictest  sense  can  be  known  only 
from  revelation.  It  is  the  Bible  alone  that  can  tell 
of  the  origin  of  the  univene  and  of  its  great  efficient 
Cause.  ' '  Through  faith  we  undentand  that  the  worids 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,"  He.  zl  3 ;  and  the 
testimony  whereon  faith  relies  is  the  declaration — "  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
G«L  L  1.  But  atthough  science  can  furnish  no  reliable 
information  regarding  that  beginning,  there  are  other 
beginnings  of  which  it  clearly  testifies.  It  does  teach 
that  all  the  orders  of  life  now  in  existence,  and  many 
older  but  now  extinct,  had  a  beginning ;  and  the  same 
also  as  regards  the  still  more  ancient  sidereal  motions 
which  have  gone  on  so  long  and  so  regularly.  That 
the  universe  is  not  eternal,  is  a  truth  fully  established. 
So  numerous  and  indubitable  are  the  indications  of  be- 
ginnings of  order  and  life,  that  this  is  now  a  demon- 
strated fact,  no  longer  dependent  on  the  subtilties  of 
metaphysics,  but  on  evidence  patent  to  common  sense 
and  understanding.  ''The  'infinite  series^  of  the 
atheists  of  former  times  can  have  no  place  in  modem 
sdenoe:  all  organic  existences,  recent  or  extinct,  vege- 
table or  animal,  have  had  their  beginning ;  there  was 
a  time  when  they  were  not.  The  geologist  can  indicate 
that  time,  if  not  by  years,  at  least  by  periods,  and  show 
what  its  relations  were  to  the  periods  that  went  before 
and  that  came  after ;  and  as  it  is  equally  a  recognized 
truth  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  that  as  some- 
thing now  exists,  something  must  have  existed  for  ever, 
and  as  it  must  now  be  not  less  surely  recognized  that 
that  something  was  not  the  race  of  man,  nor  yet  any 
other  of  the  many  races  of  man's  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries, the  question,  What  Uien  was  that  some- 
thing? comes  with  a  point  and  directness  which  it  did 
not  possess  at  any  former  time"  (Miller,  Testimony  of  the 
Roeka,  p.  107,  108). 

But  while  revelation  must  thus  be  the  primary  and 
in  part  the  only  source  of  information  as  to  creation 
and  the  origin  of  things,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view 
what  Scripture  really  does  say  upon  the  subject,  and 
what  it  passes  over  in  silence.  Its  several  statements 
on  the  first  of  these  points  will  come  under  considera- 
tion in  a  subsequent  section  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
win  be  necessajy  to  determine  how  the  act  ascribed  to 
the  divine  Being  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Bible, 
"  In  the  beginning  God  creofod,"  &c.,  is  to  be  under- 
stood, whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  intimating  the  ori- 
gination of  matter,  or  merely  the  arrangement  of  matter 
previously  existing. 

The  latter  is  the  view  more  generally  adopted,  and 
by  parties  who  in  the  motives  by  which  they  are  influ- 
enced are  <lirectly  opposed  to  one  another ;  one  dass 
being  actuated  by  the  desire  to  reduce  the  biblical  crea- 
tion to  the  level  of  heathen  cosmogonies ;  and  the  other, 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  scientific  discoveries.  Of 
the  latter  dam  again,  some  admit  that  absolute  crea- 
tion is  a  biblical  doctrine,  though  not  taught  in  GrenesiB, 
or  deducible  from  the  Hebrew  term  rendered  to  create  ; 
while  others  deny  that  it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  at 


all,  but  rests  entirely  on  metaphysical  grounds.  But 
that  the  creation  of  Genesis  goes  beyond  the  mere 
arrangement  of  matter  and  fashioning  it  into  worlds  or 
systems,  and  indudes  the  origination  of  matter  by  a 
primordial  act,  appears  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

1 .  By  such  as  maintain  the  opposite  view,  it  is  argued 
that  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  term  mn 

TT 

(6ara),  to  create,  inasmuch  as  it  is  synonymous,  and  as 
such  frequently  interchanged,  with  other  two  terms 
nwy  («««)  and  nY»  (j/a(zar)f  respectively  rendered  to 

1  r  -T 

make  and  to  fcukion,  but  neither  of  which  is  ever  taken 
to  indicate  absolute  creation.  But  while  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  terms  are  sometimes  interchanged, 
yet  there  is  such  a  marked  limitation  in  their  use  as 
shows  that  the  terms  are  not  synonymous,  but  that  the 
first  IB  separate  and  distinct  from  the  others.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  critical  disquisition 
of  Hebrew  roots  and  et3rmologies  in  support  of  this  pro- 
position, and  for  which  the  reader  may  consult  Mac- 
donald's  Creation  and  the  Fall,  Edin.  1856,  p.  61-64; 
suffice  it  to  remark,  that  so  determinate  is  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  mfi^  that  this  particular  verb  is 

IT 

exclusively  confined  to  divine  acts,  unlike  the  others, 
which  are  used  of  human  as  well  as  divine  operations. 
No  doubt  its  usage  is  not  limited  to  the  primordial 
creation,  but  extends  to  other  acts  of  God  as  well,  yet 
only  in  a  secondary  acceptation,  and  in  no  case  is  there 
any  reference  to  pre-existing  materialsy  though  of  course 
except  in  the  first  creating  act  such  is  not  absolutely 
excluded. 
I  2.  But  another  consideration  is,  tliat  whatever  may 
be  the  general  usage  of  the  term  tn^?  the  question  turns 

TT 

not  so  much  on  the  sense  of  the  verb  taken  alone  and 
apart  from  the  context,  as  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  to 
be  viewed  in  such  a  peculiar  collocation  as — "  In  the 
heffinninff  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
Granted  that  in  itself  the  term  does  not  absolutely 
deny  or  afiirm  the  presence  of  pre-existing  matter,  and 
that  this  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  context  or  the 
subject  treated  of,  the  question  comes  to  be,  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  the  term  here?  The  expression, 
"in  the  beginning,"  evidently  refers  to  the  beginning 
of  created  existence,  in  contradistinction  to  the  eternal 
being  of  the  Creator,  and  is  thus  an  ahtolvte  beginning. 
This  then  is  a  passage  by  itself  and  distinct  from  all 
others,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
pure,  absolute  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews,  inculcated 
in  no  passage  of  Scripture  more  plainly  than  in  the  first 
sentence  of  Genesis.  This  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  biblical  creation,  as  opposed  to  all 
heathen  cosmogonies  and  philosophical  speculations, 
that  it  represents  the  pure  and  simple  idea  of  a  creation 
from  nothing,  without  eternal  matter  and  without  demi- 
urgic co-operation. 

But  with  the  exception  of  ascribing  creation  from 
the  first  act  to  the  closing  operation  absolutely  to  Grod, 
and  giving  intimation  of  the  order  of  the  divine  opera- 
tions, particulariy  as  regards  the  creation  of  man.  Scrip- 
ture maintains  a  remarkable  reserve,  not  antidpating 
science  or  cramping  human  inquiry.  As  to  the  mode 
of  the  Creator's  working  in  particular,  there  ia  an  abso- 
lute silence,  the  record  showing  only  that  the  several 
productions  were  pure  efibrts  of  the  divine  will,  to  which 
no  resistance  was  offisred.    With  this  we  must  be  satis- 
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fied ;  for  as  to  anything  further,  true  scienoe  confesses 
itself  ignorant.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  well,  no  less 
for  the  reputation  of  science  than  for  the  interests  of 
revelation,  that  such  consideration  were  always  mani- 
fested as  to  the  limits  between  the  known  and  the  in- 
scrutable; and  that  men  of  learning  did  not  impose 
upon  themselves  and  others  by  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  "natural  developmenty"  or  "creation  bylaw,*'  which, 
if  not  used  in  an  atheistic  sense,  and  if  they  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  are  merely  a  confession  of,  or  a  pitiable 
attempt  to  conceal,  ignorance  on  a  subject  with  regard 
to  which  such  an  admission  would  be  no  reproach,  as  it 
concerns  matters  which  must  ever  remain  inscrutable 
to  man.  But  with  these  speculations  we  have  at  pre- 
sent nothing  to  do,  for  they  concern  more  immediately 
the  apologist  of  natural  religion,  than  the  expositor  of 
the  biblical  creation. 

III.  The  Place  of  OrecUUm  in  the  Bible.— Thoee  who 
would  resolve  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  creation  into 
poetiy  and  fables,  or  would  otherwise  set  aside  its  state- 
ments, because  a  part  merely  of  "  a  record  of  older  and 
imperfect  dispensations  adapted  to  the  ideas  and  capa- 
cities of  a  peculiar  people  and  a  grossly  ignorant  age" 
(Baden  Powoli,  Unity  of  WorldSp  p.  906),  cannot  have  deeply, 
if  at  all,  reflected  on  the  fundamental  place  which  the 
doctrines  here  taught  hold  in  the  Bible,  or  on  the  char- 
acter for  truth  and  consistency  which  must  belong  to 
the  imperfect  equally  with  the  perfect  dispensation,  if 
the  God  of  truth  be  the  author  of  both.  This  narra- 
tive, however,  occupies  no  such  isolated  and  unim- 
portant place  as  many  would  assign  to  it ;  and  its  very 
position  in  the  front  of  the  Bible  precisely  indicates  the 
relation  of  the  doctrine  therein  taught  to  all  revealed 
truth;  for  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  creation  is  the 
first  revelation  of  God. 

Here,  however,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  notice 
the  relation  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  to  one 
another,  because  they  are  not  unfrequently  represented 
as  containing  two  distinct  and  partly  contradictoxy 
narratives  of  creation. 

The  first  chapter,  with  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
second,  forms  the  narrative  of  creation  properly  so 
called — a  continuous  and  entire  epitome  of  creation  in 
all  its  extent,  and  from  the  period  when  God  smnmoned 
the  universe  into  being  down  to  the  time  when,  having 
introduced  man' upon  the  earth,  he  ceased  from  the 
work  of  creation,  pronouncing  it  to  be  all  very  good, 
and  solemnized  and  sanctified  the  sabbath-day,  the  rest 
of  the  Creator  when  his  great  work  was  done.  The 
first  narrative  of  the  creation  which  has  ever  been  ad- 
mired for  the  sublimity  of  its  style,  and  the  felicity  of  its 
arrangement,  is  in  one  point  of  view  complete  in  itself ; 
but  in  respect  to  the  purpose  which  secured  it  a  place 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  defective.  It,  indeed,  inti- 
mates distinctiy  the  high  place  occupied  by  man  in  the 
creation,  but  more  copious  information  was  needed  in 
order  fully  to  explain  his  character  and  condition,  and 
the  particular  constitution  under  which  it  pleased  the 
Autiior  of  his  being  to  place  him ;  and  hence  the  sup- 
plementary narrative  which  follows.  The  first  then  is 
a  narrative  of  creation  in  all  its  parts ;  the  second  is  a 
filling  up  or  expansion  of  one  of  those  parts,  but  so 
closely  related  to  the  first,  that  the  reader,  from  the 
intimations  therein  contained,  is  led  to  anticipate  such 
particulars,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  are  obviously 
required  by  the  history  which  follows. 

Any  apparent  contradictions  between  the  first  and  the 


supplementary  narrative  are  due  entirely  to  the  diver- 
sify of  their  aims,  and  consequentiy  of  thdr  airange- 
ment.  In  the  first  the  order  of  time  is  strictiy  adhered 
to ;  but  in  the  second  this  is  subordinated  to  a  group- 
ing together  of  facts  and  statements,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  related  to  man's  creation  and  the  proviaion, 
physical,  moral,  and  social,  made  in  his  behalf. 

It  is  necessaiy  then  to  advert  to  the  relation  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  inasmuch  as  the  supple- 
mentary statements  of  the  second  are  frequentiy  too 
much  overlooked  in  discussions  of  this  kind,  a  drcom- 
stance  which  operates  unfavourably  on  any  judgment 
that  may  be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  biblical 
creation,  because  it  is  th^eby  presented  more  in  a  phy- 
sical or  scientific  relation,  giving  rise  perhaps  to  the 
assumption  that  such  infonnation  was  unneeded,  than 
in  the  deep  moral  and  religious  aspect  which  the  special 
account  of  man's  location  on  the  earth  confers  upon  it. 
The  second  narrative  will  also  be  found  serviceable  in 
the  exposition  of  various  terms  and  statements  of  the 
first,  particularly  in  showing  that  Scripture  itself  re- 
quires that  the  days  of  creation  be  taken  in  a  wider 
sense  than  that  usually  assumed. 

IV.  The  Titne  of  Creation. — ^Not  more  clearly  are 
the  summers  and  winters  which  have  passed  over  the 
head  of  man  indicated  by  the  altered  features  and 
the  furrowed  countenance,  than  is  the  hoar  antiquity 
of  the  earth  by  the  traces  which  time  has  imprinted 
upon  it,  but  here  the  measure  is  not  by  seasons  or  even 
centuries,  but  by  imknown  and  incalculable  periods. 
Lxttie  more  is  needed  in  this  place  than  simply  to  state 
the  proposition — ^its  evidences  are  so  numerous,  as  well 
in  the  department  of  astronomy  as  of  geology,  and  so 
familiar  to  all  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  so  irresistible,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  first  principle  of  scienoe.  The 
astronomer  calculates  from  the  known  velocity  of  hgfat 
that  some  of  the  stars  reflected  in  his  spaoe-plereing 
speculum,  must  have  occupied  their  places  in  the 
heavens  untold  ages  ere  the  light  by  which  they  are 
now  revealed  could  have  reached  the  earth.  The  geo- 
logist again,  caiiying  his  researches  downward  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  sees  creations  superimposed  upon 
creations  in  their  now  rocky  sepulchres  in  a  slow  ascend- 
ing series;  and  each  of  which  must,  in  their  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  decay,  have  occupied  periods  of  which  he  will 
not  attempt  the  calculation,  but  which  nevertheless  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  denote  by  myriads  and  similar  ex- 
pressions indicative  of  a  duration  well  fitted  to  over- 
whelm the  mind,  but  for  the  refuge  afforded  by  the 
consideration  that  there  was  still  an  eternity  b^ond 
the  first  creating  act  of  the  everlasting  God. 

The  time  when  creation  began  and  during  which  it 
continued  being  thus  seen  on  indisputable  evidence  to 
be  so  inconodvably  remote  and  immense,  the  oondn- 
sion  is  immediately  felt  to  clash  rudely  with  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  subject  of  creation,  when  the  earth  was 
conceived  of  as  not  six  days  older  than  its  first  human 
inhabitant.  No  wonder  then  that  men's  minds  were 
agitated  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  hesitated  to  listen 
to  the  claims  of  a  new  philosophy  which  called  upon 
them  summarily  to  abandon  their  cherished  traditional 
belief.  Happily  a  better  understanding  at  length  pre- 
vails, and  even  this  question  of  time  has  not  the  for- 
midable aspect  it  once  possessed.  With  regard  indeed 
to  the  date  of  creation,  the  controversy  may  be  said  to 
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be  almoBt  settled  by  the  admiflnon  that  Scripture  gives 
no  intimation  whatever  upon  the  subject.  Neither  in 
Geneeia  nor  in  any  other  passage  is  any  determined 
period  specified  as  that  of  the  first  creating  act ;  the 
expression,  **  in  the  beginning,"  with  which  the  volume 
of  inspiration  opens,  leaving  it  altogether  undefined. 
It  intimates  only  that  the  Creator,  at  some  point  in  the 
flow  of  past  duration,  called  into  being  things  which 
previously  had  no  existence.  It  expressly  teaches,  how- 
ever, that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  that  it  had  a  com- 
mencement, but  fixes  no  limit  to  its  age.  So  far  is 
Scripture  from  limiting  the  past  duration  of  the  earth, 
that  on  the  contrary  there  are  many  intimations  of  its 
high  antiquity.  ''  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,"  Pi.  dL2S.  "The  Lord  possessed  me  in 
the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old," 
Pr.  vUi.  28.  And  in  particular  Ps.  xc,  entitled  **  A  prayer 
of  Moses  the  man  of  God,"  seems  to  assign  an  antiquity 
to  creation  exceeded  only  by  the  eternity  of  the  Crea- 
tor. *  *  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God,"  ver.  s,  where 
there  seems  also  a  distinction  between  the  age  of  the 
mountains,  or  of  the  earth  generally,  and  that  of  San 
{tebel)  the  habitahU  world. 

It  is  the  time  oocupied,  however,  in  the  process  of 
creation,  as  indicated  by  science,  that  presents  the 
greatest  apparent  contradiction  to  the  biblical  testi- 
mony. But  it  is  of  importance  to  premise  the  fact — 
to  be  afterwards  more  fully  considered — that  while 
geology  demonstrates  that  creation  must  have  been 
protracted  through  immense  and  immeasurable  eras,  it 
yet  as  unequivocally  shows  that  its  closing  act,  the 
introduction  of  man  upon  the  earth,  was  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  This  of  itself  goes  far  to 
harmonize  the  two  testimonies.  There  are  other  points 
of  accordance  to  be  afterwards  stated,  but  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  valuable.  The  difficulty  neverthelees 
remains,  that  the  narrative  of  Genesis  assigns  six  days 
to  the  woric,  while  a  passage  in  the  decalogue  is  even 
more  express — ''  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  Ex.  xx.  n. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  various  schemes  of  recon- 
ciliation have  been  proposed.  The  theory  which  for  a 
time  obtained  most  currency  was  that  which  limited 
the  Mosaic  narrative  to  the  existing  creation,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  orders  of  plants  and  animals, 
with  man  at  their  head,  a  process  which  occupied  six 
natural  days;  thus  taking  no  account  of  the  extinct 
creations  or  the  vast  periods  which  they  disclose,  and 
for  which  room  was  found  prior  to  that  chaotic  state 
described  in  ver.  2,  and  after  the  period  marked  as  the 
beginning.  The  chaos  was  thus  the  total,  or  according 
to  another  modification  of  the  theory,  the  partial  wreck 
of  the  previous  creation  disclosed  by  geology,  but  of 
which  Scripture  takes  no  cognizance. 

But  of  this  scheme  of  reconciliation  it  is  enough  to 
remaik  that  while  in  all  its  modifications,  more  parti- 
culariy  the  latest,  it  ofiers  considerable  violence  to  the 
tenor  of  the  original  narrative,  breaking  up  its  con- 
tinuity, and  in  various  other  respects  putting  a  forced 
construction  on  some  of  its  expressions,  and  still  more 
to  the  language  of  the  decalogue;  it  is  also  openly  at 
variance  with  the  testimony  of  the  rocks.  Greology 
shows  unequivocally  that  between  the  system  of  orga- 
nised beings  to  which  man  belongs,  and  the  ages  im- 
mediately preceding,  there  is  no  such  break  as  that 
Vol.  1. 


supposed.  "It  is  a  great  fact,  now  fully  estabUshed 
in  (he  course  of  geological  discovery,  that  between  the 
plants  which  in  the  present  time  cover  the  earth,  and 
the  animals  which  inhabit  ity  and  the  a-nimnlg  and 
plants  of  the  later  extinct  creations,  there  occurred  no 
break  or  blank,  but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  many  of  the 
existing  organisms  were  contemporaiy  during  the  morn- 
ing of  their  being  with  many  of  the  extinct  ones  during 
the  evening  of  theirs.  We  know  further  that  not  a 
few  of  the  shells  which  now  live  on  our  coast,  and 
several  of  even  the  wild  animals  which  continue  to 
survive  amid  our  tracts  of  hill  and  forest,  were  in  ex- 
istence many  ages  ere  the  human  age  began"  (MiUer, 
Testimony  of  the  Rodu,  p.  I2i).  Indeed,  the  whole  evi- 
dence of  geology  is  against  this  scheme  (see  the  ar- 
ticle Chaos).  In  these  circumstances  it  is  unhesi- 
tatingly abandoned  by  all  who  have  given  careful 
attention  to  the  subject,  for  some  other  more  adequate 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case;  and  that  we  take  to 
be  the  assumption  that  the  days  of  creation  are  not 
simple,  natural  days,  but  that  they  symbolically  repre- 
sent imdetermined  periods. 

It  is  not  a  little  favourable  to  this  view  to  find  that 
it  was  in  some  degree  entertained  long  before  the  diffi- 
culties of  geology  were  felt,  and  its  exigencies  and  de- 
mands on  time  could  possibly  bias  the  judgment  of 
the  biblical  expositor.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
fatheis  this  view  extensively  prevailed;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  writings  of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregoiy  of 
Nyssa,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  others.  Augustine's 
words  are:  "  Qui  dies  cujusmodi  sint,  aut  perdifficile 
nobis  aut  etiam  impossibile  est  cogitare,  quanto  magis 
dicere"  (De  Civ.  Del,  xi.  e);  while  Ambrose  considers  the 
way  in  which  the  first,  or  rather  the  ant  day,  as  he 
remarks,  is  spoken  of,  as  **  prophetici  prserogativa  ser- 
monis"  (Hextaroeron,  H.  1,  i).  These  notions,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  must  certainly  have  originated  in  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  narrative  itself;  and 
they  are  at  least  not  open  to  the  objections  which,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  may  be  brought  agiunst  the  mo- 
dem expositor,  of  having  his  exegesis  influenced  by 
extraneous  forces — objections  however  invalid  in  them- 
selves yet  exciting  prejudice,  and  which  it  is  well  to 
have  removed  in  this  satisfactory  way. 

The  scriptural  evidence  for  warranting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  days  of  creation  beyond  the  limit  of  ordi- 
naiy  or  natural  days,  and  for  taking  them  in  a  figura- 
tive or  symbolical  sense,  may  be  stated  thus : — 

1.  The  term  day  is  frequently  used  figuratively,  per- 
haps in  all  languages,  and  symbolically  in  the  Bible, 
to  denote  a  much  larger  measure  of  time.  Examples 
of  its  figunttive  use  in  the  Mosaic  writings  are: 
"The  Lord  shall  cover  him  all  the  day  long,  De.  xxilL  12; 
and,  "As  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  ver.  S6. 
Other  instances  of  this  usage  are  the  expressions,  "  the 
day  of  Jehovah,"  la.  li.  is,  the  appointed  time  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  power;  and,  "  the  day  of  salva- 
tion," 2  Co.  vi.  J.  Of  course  the  mention  of  evening  and 
morning  falls  in  quite  naturally  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  is  nowise  opposed  to  it,  as  sometimes  erro- 
neously deemed.  For  an  example  of  this  figurative 
application  of  the  terms  see  Ge.  xlix.  27.  Examples 
of  the  symbolical  use  of  the  word  day,  by  which  it  is 
made  the  representative  of  a  higher  period,  are  also 
frequent  in  the  prophetic  writings,  particulariy  those 
of  Daniel;  on  the  principle  no  doubt  that  for  the  time 
being,  divine  Wisdom  saw  it  meet  not  to  determine 
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more  definitely  the  periods  thuB  indicated — a  principle 
applicable  it  might  be  shown  to  the  revelation  of  pa$t 
time  no  less  than  future,  especially  in  such  a  case  as 
the  present. 

But  without  determining  whether  the  days  are  to  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  or  symbolic  sense,  for  either 
supposition  sufficiently  answers  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  narrative  of 
the  creation  itself,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
verse,  the  word  day  is  used  in  two  senses:  the  period 
during  which  light  prevails,  and  the  periods  of  creation, 
whatever  these  may  be;  while  it  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served that  not  until  the  adjustment  of  the  celestial 
luminaries  on  the  fourth,  did  there  exist  measures  of 
time,  and  accordingly  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
the  duration  of  the  first  three  days  in  the  ordinary 
acoeptation  of  the  term.  Of  the  duration  of  these 
earlier  days  at  least  nothing  is  or  could  be  determined ; 
the  only  thing  noticed  is  the  order  of  succession,  as 
each  day  followed  the  other,  but  separated  by  an  m^en- 
ing,  denoting  probably  an  intermission  of  creating 
energies ;  and  during  which  it  may  be  supposed  there 
occurred  the  gradual  extinctions  of  the  first  created 
forms.  Indeed  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  those  were 
God's  days,  measured  only  by  him  with  whom  ''a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night,"  Fb.  xc.  4. 

2.  But  not  only  does  it  i4>pear  from  the  general 
usage  of  Scripture,  and  from  considerations  connected 
with  this  narrative  itself,  that  the  days  of  creation  need 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to  days  of  twenty- four  hours, 
there  are  other  considerations  proving  that  they  must  be 
taken  in  an  extended  sense.  The  first  that  deserves 
notice  is  the  work  assigned  to  the  third  day,  consisting 
of  two  distinct  acts:  gathering  together  the  waters,  so  as 
to  lay  bare  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  then 
clothing  this  dry  land  with  vegetation.  Excluding 
entirely  for  the  present  all  ideas  of  second  causes, 
through  which  it  may  be  conceived  were  produced  the 
inequalities  on  the  earth's  surface  to  which  the  relative 
distribution  of  land  and  water  is  due,  and  supposing  it 
the  result  altogether  of  a  miraculous  agency,  there 
must,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  sudden  act,  or 
one  limited  to  twelve  or  even  many  times  twenty-four 
hours,  be  such  an  accumulation  of  miracles  involving 
such  a  suspension  of  all  the  previous  laws  of  nature  as 
is  utterly  perplexing  to  the  mind.  There  must  have 
been  the  application  of  forces  not  only  sufficient  to 
elevate  the  great  mountain  masses,  and  then  suddenly 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  immense  body  of 
water  so  violently  put  in  motion,  there  must  also  have 
been  a  supernatural  process  to  dry  the  soil  for  the 
reception  of  vegetable  Ufe.  These  results  may  be  con- 
ceivable as  the  effiacts  of  Omnipotence,  but  the  pro- 
cesses are  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  working  as  indicated  in  Scripture,  nor  even  with 
the  spirit  of  this  very  narrative,  which  although  it  does 
not  specify,  yet  certainly  does  not  exclude  the  applica- 
tion of  second  causes,  as  appears  from  the  inspired 
commentary  of  the  writer  of  Psalm  civ.,  where  distinct 
reference  is  made,  ver.  8,  to  the  convulsions  and  up- 
heavals through  which  a  separation  was  efiected  be- 
tween the  land  and  water. 

The  difficulty  now  stated  is  not  of  recent  origin,  nor 
owing  to  any  oonffict  between  geology  and  the  biblical 
creation :  it  was  felt  by  the  older  expositors;  and  even 
by  the  rabbinical  writers,  who  in  order  to  enlarge  the 


time  of  those  stupendous  operations,  referred,  by  i 
forced  philological  rule,  their  oommenoemeiit  to  the 
second  day  (lee  OroUoi,  Crltld  Socri),  but  without  any 
advantage  really  resulting  from  such  an  infiwitAgimftl 
addition  of  time. 

Another  drcumatanoe  of  the  same  character  as  to  its 
demands  on  time,  is  the  exeroifle  assigned  to  Adam  <^ 
bestowing  names  upon  the  animal  creation,  and  which 
must  have  been  begun  and  finished  on  the  sixth  day, 
or  more  strictly  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
his  own  creation,  which  had  been  preceded  on  the 
same  day  by  that  of  the  animals,  and  the  creation  of 
Eve,  which  was  also  conq>rised  in  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day.  This  is  even  a  stronger  case  than  the  preceding, 
inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  ref erenoe  to 
the  miraculous.  God  can  efifect  his  works  instantane- 
ously, but  man  requires  time  for  his  exercises  and 
operations ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  assumed  as  to  the 
capacities  and  intuitional  i^rehoisions  of  unfallen  man, 
of  the  exercise  to  which  he  was  here  called,  however 
limited  may  have  been  its  extent  as  regards  the  number 
of  species  to  be  reviewed  and  named,  or  whatever  may 
have  been  its  intended  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  it  could  be  completed  within  the  space  of 
a  few  hours,  which  is  all  that  can  be  assumed  if  the 
sixth  day  on  which  all  those  events  occurred  was  simply 
a  natural  day. 

If  there  are  thus  in  the  narrative  itself  drcunistanoes 
demanding  an  extension  of  the  days  beyond  the  usual 
acceptation,  is  there  anything  to  indicate  them  as  in 
any  way  peculiar,  and  the  full  force  of  which  could 
be  seen  only  when  in  due  time  their  mflaning  came 
to  be  thus  apprehended  ?  Besides  the  peculiarity  already 
adverted  to,  of  days  before  the  existence  of  that  ar- 
rangement by  which  days  are  now  alone  oonstitated, 
there  are  special  characteristics  attached  to  the  fint 
and  seventh  days,  the  initial  and  concluding  terms  of 
the  series.  The  day  which  witnessed  the  b^;inning  of 
creation  is  designated  by  the  cardinal  one^  and  not  by  the 
ordinal  Jint:  ''It  was  evening,  it  was  morning,  one 
day."  This  peculiarity,  so  unusual  in  the  language, 
arrested  the  attention  of  Joeephus  (Antiq.  Li,i),  Philo 
(Oe  Opif.  Mucdi,  Met.  9),  and  several  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  and  has  been  variously  explained.  It  wiU  be 
found  however,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  use  of 
this  Hebrew  numeral,  that  the  only  admiasible  conclu- 
sion is,  that  it  must  be  here  taken  in  its  not  unusual 
sense  of  designating  by  way  of  pre-eminence  something 
rare  or  remarkable,  wm  Ese.  vii.  6;  Co.  ti.  o ;  Da.  vUi  S;  and  so 
intended  to  indicate  that  the  evening  and  the  morning 
spoken  of  belonged  not  to  an  ordinary,  but  to  a  pecu- 
liar day;  in  fact,  to  a  period  of  indefinite  duration. 
This  conclusion  is  not  a  Uttle  strengthened  by  the  re: 
currence  of  the  same  remarkable  e^resnon  "one  day" 
in  one  other  passage  of  Scripture,  and  in  a  connection 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  designation  of  a 
period — ^the  millennium,  as  some  suppose,  Zoc.  xhr.  r, 
''There  shall  be  one  day  (it  is  known  to  Jehovah) 
when  it  shall  not  be  day  and  night ;  for  at  the  even- 
ing time  there  shall  be  light."  The  day  here  an- 
nounced is  altogether  peculiar:  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  which  shall  dawn  upon  humanity :  its  peculiarity 
will  consLst  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  alternations 
of  day  and  night,  of  course  in  a  moral  sense.  Now  if 
prophecy  which  scans  the  far  distant  future  has  a  <2ay 
peculiarly  its  own,  is  there  anything  incredible  in  the 
supposition  that  creation  may  have  also  its  peculiar 
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day,  seemg  that  its  days  nearly  all  terminated  long  ere 
man  existed  or  his  hiatoiy  began,  and  must  aooordingly 
in  this  instance,  no  less  than  in  the  other,  be  a  day 
'*  known  to  Jehovah,"  and  by  implication  to  him  alone  f 
Histoiy  unquestionably  ia  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
prophecy,  for  the  language  and  symbolism  in  the  two 
cases  are  distinct^  but  God*B  own  record  of  his  creating 
processes  differs  from  all  other  history,  and  if  in  its 
character  it  may  diflfer  so  also  in  its  chronology.  This 
distinction  effectually  disposes  of  an  inconsistency 
sometimes  charged  upon  ike  Scripture  interpreter  of 
dropping  this  peculiar  use  of  the  word  cUiy  at  the  dose 
of  the  nanstive  of  creation,  and  not  carrying  it  for- 
ward into  his  exposition  of  the  subsequent  history, 
which  it  ought  to  be  seen  was  written  upon  different 
principles,  as  the  events  it  records  occurred  under  widely 
different  conditions. 

But  still  more  noticeable  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
seventh  day  is  described  in  the  histoiy  of  the  creation. 
If  anywhere  in  Scripture  there  is  intimation  that  the 
days  of  creation  exceeded  in  duration  man's  brief  days, 
there  is  oertaintly  such  in  the  passage  which  describes 
the  eabbatic  rest  of  the  Creator  when  his  great  work 
was  finished,  0«.  tt.  2,3.  From  the  references  elsewhere 
in  Scripture  to  this  rest  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation 
and  the  consummation  of  the  creature's  happiness  in 
and  with  God — "  Reqaies  Dei  requiem  significat  eorum 
qui  requiescunt  in  Deo,"  as  Augustine  (Do  Civ.  nei,xL  8) 
remarked  long  ago — sufScient  light  is  thrown  upon  its 
nature  and  consequent  duration  to  prevent  us  conceiv- 
ing of  it  as  commensurate  with  man's  present  short  and 
troubled  sabbath.  The  latter  is  but  a  faint  and  inade- 
quate type  of  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God,  Be.  It.  b,  and  into  which  the  Creator  himself  entered 
when  he  ceased  from  adding  to  the  mere  material  cre- 
ation, in  order  to  carry  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
government  of  the  world,  a  proper  subject  being  found 
in  man,  created  in  God's  own  image,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  whom  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  is  in  reality  "a 
new  creation,"  sCo.  ▼.  ir,  raising  man  to  a  higher  platform 
of  life  than  that  on  which  the  first  or  material  creation 
placed  him. 

It  fuUy  accords  with  this  view  to  find  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  seventh-day  the  invariable  formula  in  the 
other  cases,  **  It  was  evening,  it  was  morning,'*  is  here 
wanting.  It  could  not  be  employed,  because  Grod's  sab- 
bath extends  over  the  whole  present  order  of  things,  and 
has  not  yet  come  to  a  close.  God  rested  from  the  work 
of  creation :  and  neither  reason  nor  revelation  gives 
any  hint  that  that  work  has  ever  been  resumed. 

Now,  if  such  be  God's  sabbath-day,  the  seventh,  or 
dose  of  the  creating  week,  analogy,  and  every  principle 
of  sound  interpretation,  require  that  the  week  itself, 
and  the  days  of  which  it  was  composed,  be  thus  in- 
definitely extended,  and  regarded  as  Gtxi's  week  and 
working  days,  and  in  no  sense  conmiensurate  with  those 
of  man.  Man's  days  are  only  a  derivation  and  symbol 
of  those  archetypal  days ;  the  only  thing  which  bears 
any  comparison  with  them  is  the  day^  or  course  of 
Christ's  working  upon  the  earth,  of  which  he  himself 
said,  **  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me, 
while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work,"  JiLlz.4. 

There  is  no  weight  whatever  in  the  objection  that 
this  view  makes  void  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  for  "  it  is 
not  the  absolute  length  of  the  days  of  creation,  but 
their  number  and  order  that  constitutes  the  essential 


character  of  the  narrative  in  its  relation  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  sabbath."  In  the  two  cases  the  proportion 
b  alike,  but  in  the  one  it  is,  as  was  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  law,  upon  a  very  minute  scale.  While  it 
was  chiefly  man,  as  is  plain  from  the  sabbatic  institu- 
tion, irrespective  of  other  considerations,  that  those 
consecutive  but  long  prospective  operations  regarded, 
it  is  no  less  an  evidence  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  that 
when  they  were  revealed  so  as  to  constitute  a  founda- 
tion for  the  sabbath,  God  chose  for  denoting  them 
that  division  of  time  which  most  readily  presents  itself 
to  the  human  apprehension,  instead  of  perplexing  the 
mind  with  the  actual  notation  of  ages  upon  ages  which 
a  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge  would  discover 
and  also  more  fully  comprehend.  (Sod  on  this,  Miller's  Foot- 
prinU  of  the  Creator,  ed.  1849,  p.  908.) 

V.  The  Order  of  Creation. — The  deductions  of  sdenoe 
touching  the  order  in  which  the  course  of  creation  pro- 
ceeded are  in  remarkable  harmony  with  the  statements 
of  Scripture. 

1.  The  first  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  Mosaic 
narrative  intimates  that  "the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
which  is  the  common  Hebrew  designation  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  had  a  contemporaneous  origin;  they  are 
not  merely  the  efifects  of  a  common  cause,  but  are  in 
fact  of  one  and  the  same  act.  Other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture observe  the  same  connection,  and  the  same  relation 
of  time,  M«  P«.  di.  25.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  Scripture  to  teach  the  close  relationship  between 
all  the  parts  of  creation  as  the  productions  of  the  same 
divine  2Vlind.  All  the  orbs  of  space,  whether  seen  by 
the  eye  or  disclosed  only  by  the  telescope,  were  created 
simultaneously  with  our  own  planet.  The  work  as- 
signed to  the  fourth  day  in  no  way  conflicts  with  this 
statement,  as  will  be  shown  below.  The  relation  thus 
declared  by  revelation  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  sdence,  which  distinctiy  shows  tlukt  such  is 
the  connection  of  the  parts,  that  if  not  created  at  the 
same  time  they  must  at  least  have  had  contempo- 
raneously impressed  upon  them  their  present  form  and 
motions. 

2.  The  next  stage  in  wliich  the  work  of  creation  is 
presented  exhibits  the  "earth" — for  it  is  with  it  only 
that  the  narrative  has  chiefly  to  do— as  "without  form 
and  void,"  entirely  desolate  and  destitute  of  inhabitants, 
shrouded  in  the  primeval  darkness,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  universal  ocean.  There  was  no  life,  vegetable  or 
animal ;  even  the  first  conditions  of  life  were  wanting. 
Light  was  the  next  product  of  creative  Omnipotence ; 
and  to  this  succeeded  the  atmospheric  arrangement, 
the  formation  of  the  "firmament,"  or  rather,  according 
to  the  Hebrew — the  former  term  involving  a  fiction  of 
the  Greek  philosophy — ^the  expanse,  the  canopy  of  sky 
overhead,  and  which  supports  the  clouds  or  "the  waters 
above  the  heavens."  (Siic  Firmament.)  Here,  however, 
must  be  noticed  the  distinction  made  in  Hebrew  between 
liffkt  in  itself,  and  the  bo<lies  into  which  it  is  collected 
or  from  which  it  is  emitted — ^the  terms  being  distinct ; 
thus  intimating,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
notice  of  the  creation  of  light  on  the  first  day,  and  its 
concentration  into  the  heavenly  orbs  not  until  the  fourth, 
the  fact,  only  recsntiy  recognized  by  sdence,  that  there 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  light  and  those 
luminaries.  This,  if  known  to  the  objectors,  should 
certainly  silence  that  shallow  criticism  and  philosophy 
which  finds  a  notable  instance  of  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  nature  displayed  by  this  narrative  when  it 
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makes  vegetation  to  precede  the  sun.  The  planetaiy 
bodies  created  and  endued  with  motion  round  their  own 
centres,  and  in  an  orbitual  path,  were  no  doubt,  like 
the  earth  itself,  undergoing  preparation  for  their  ap- 
pointed services,  although  of  this  the  narrative  takes  no 
notice,  save  only  that  on  the  fourth  day  the  light,  per- 
haps previously  diffused  through  space,  was  collected 
into  those  central  orbs,  around  which  their  dependent 
systems  had  from  the  first  revolved,  although  now  in  a 
new  relation. 

In  all  these  particulars,  the  testimony  of  science  is 
exceedingly  distinct,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  It  tells  that  light  is  not 
merely  the  first  condition  of  life,  but  also  of  inoiganic 
form.  In  the  process  of  crystallization  its  power  is 
particularly  marked,  and  in  all  the  molecular  arrange- 
ments of  the  mineral  masses  which  so  largely  constitute 
the  very  framework  of  the  earth — ^its  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. Indeed,  it  maybe  said,  the  absence  of  this  uni- 
versal agent  would  restore  again  the  old  chaotic  state 
of  things.  How  strikingly  harmonious  with  the  de- 
ductions of  science,  to  find  that  in  the  Bible  the  first 
place  is  assigned  to  its  creation !  The  same  may  be 
said  also  with  respect  to  the  atmospheric  arrangements 
which  succeeded  the  creation  of  Ught.  Without  the 
existence  of  the  atmosphere,  so  wisely  tempered  for  the 
support  of  life,  and  so  adapted  for  its  other  important 
offices  in  the  economy  of  nature,  there  could  be  no  life 
even  in  the  lowest  form,  and  no  enjoyment :  no  sound 
even  could  issue  from  the  wide  wastes  of  earth,  and  no 
light  could  be  diffused  over  its  surface.  Therefore  was 
it  created  next  in  order  to  light ;  and  therefore  its  place 
so  precise  and  appropriate  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 
the  creation. 

8.  But  the  course  of  creation  proceeds.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  earth^s  surface  was  the  next  thing  efiEected. 
The  universal  ocean  was  on  the  third  day  brought  within 
limits,  and  the  dry  land  made  to  emex^  from  its  previous 
watery  covering.  How  this  was  effected  Scripture  does 
not  say ;  but  here  it  is  that  the  domain  of  science  first 
properly  begins.  At  this  stage  of  the  creating  processes 
commenced  the  action  of  those  mighty  and  long-con- 
tinued forces,  the  evidences  of  which  are  seen  every- 
where in  the  dislocated  crust  of  the  earth,  and  which 
caused  the  dry  land  to  appear ;  first  probably  in  the 
form  of  rocky  islets  gradually  raising  their  heads  above 
the  surrounding  water,  growing  in  extent,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  connected,  until  what  was  at  first 
groups  of  rocky  points  attained  the  character  of  conti- 
nents. There  may  not  be  sufficient  evidence  to  connect 
the  primary  formation  of  the  geologist  with  the  first  dry 
land,  for  at  these  great  depths  of  creation  the  light  is 
still  veiy  obscure  ;  but  according  to  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative, no  sooner  is  the  dry  land  snatched  from  the  deep 
than  it  is  clothed  with  vegetation — ^the  first  and  lowest 
form  of  life.  The  work  of  the  fourth  day  was  that 
arrangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  constituted 
them  luminaries — ^not  their  creation  or  motions — for 
that  was  the  work  of  the  beginning,  or  at  least  of  the 
first  day. 

This  was  followed  by  the  creative  mandate  of  the 
fifth  day,  which  replenished  the  waters  with  its  various 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  the  air  also  with  its  winged 
tenants ;  but  as  the  priority  of  vegetable  life  and  its 
separation  from  the  animal  creation  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  whole  day  or  period  are  points  on  which 
geology,  it  may  be  thought,  pronounces  a  contrary 


judgment,  some  further  remarks  must  be  made  upon 
the  subject. 

Till  Veiy  recently  geologists  were  unable  to  find 
traces  of  a  primeval  vegetation  of  so  old  a  date  as  the 
animal  remains  of  a  low  type  of  life  certainly,  which 
occurred  extensively  in  the  lower  strata.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  further  progress  of  the  science  furnishes  evi- 
dence of  vegetable  life  as  early  as  any  animal  existence. 
"So  far  as  yet  known  plants  and  A^nimi^la  appear  to- 
gether" (Miller,  Testimony  of  the  Roekfl,  p.  17).  Without  at- 
taching any  weight  to  the  position  thus  latterly  assigned 
to  the  plant,  or  to  the  probability  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  that  further  discoveiy  may  detect  a  vegetable  crea- 
tion long  prior  to  animal  life,  it  will  be  enough  if  the 
absence  of  vegetable  remains  from  the  lower  strata  can 
be  shown  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
flora  on  the  earth ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
from  independent  testimony  be  shown  that  the  place  of 
the  plant  in  the  creation  must  have  been  such  as  is  an- 
nounced in  Genesis.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  let 
it  be  observed  that  as  the  stratified  rocks  were  fonned 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  often  at  great  depths, 
terrestrial  plants  can  be  expected  to  occur  only  rarely; 
while  the  rarity  of  marine  plants  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  natant^  or  confined  to 
rocky  shores;  while  further,  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
eariier  plants  was  very  unfavourable  to  their  preservatioii, 
the  contrary  being  the  case  with  the  euly  forms  of 
animal  life.  As  to  the  other  pointy  thifi  general  con- 
sideration need  only  be  urged,  that  vegetation  Lb  the 
ultimate  support  of  animal  life,  and  therefore  must  have 
preceded  it.  (See  Profeaaor  Dana^  Selenee  and  the  Bible,  BlMloth. 
Sao.  Jan.  1850,  p.  117.) 

4.  But  if,  on  the  question  now  considered,  science 
refuses  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  her  utterances  are  fuU 
and  explicit  regarding  the  succession  of  the  subsequent 
creating  acts.  Animal  life  began  in  the  waters.  The 
work  of  the  fifth  day  perfected  that  of  the  second,  whidi 
consLsted  in  the  partial  adjustment  of  the  waters  by 
the  superimposed  atmosphere;  and  as  these  two  ele- 
ments were,  through  the  intervening  arrangements,  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  life,  they  are  duly  peopled 
with  their  respective  tenants — ^the  waters  with  "the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life  " — the  rapidly  multiply' 
ing  or  twarnUng  creatures,  as  they  are  diaracteristiotlly 
termed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  air  with  the  "  winged 
creatures,"  or  birds. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day  of  creation,  however, 
that  the  dry  land  was  peopled  with  animals  properiy 
its  own — the  mammiferous  quadrupeds:  a  far  higher  fonn 
of  life  than  anything  that  preceded.  This  day  too 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  man — a  being  difiiezing 
entirely  from  all  the  preceding  creations,  and  divinely 
constituted  their  sovereign. 

As  regards  the  particulars  now  stated,  the  order  of 
Genesis  is  strictly  the  order  of  geology ;  here  there  is 
no  uncertain  or  discordant  note.  There  is  not  only 
a  harmony  in  the  general  testimony  that  the  successive 
changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed  have  been 
improvements  in  its  condition  and  capabilities  as  a 
habitable  world,  but  also  in  the  specific  evidence  as  to 
the  order  in  which  its  various  inhabitants  have  been 
introduced.  According  to  the  testimony  of  science,  no 
less  than  of  Scripture,  the  fish  preceded  the  reptile  and 
the  bird,  and  these  again  preceded  the  mammiiewwii 
quadruped,  while  it  again  preceded  man  (iri]ler,FootpriBti 
of  the  Ckmtor,  p.  sss).    The  two  records  in  fact  here  ran 
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paraUel;  there  is  no  oonflict,  not  even  an  apparent  oon- 
tradiction.  Excepting  the  question  of  time  there  is  no 
i^pearanoe  of  contradiction  from  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  Creator's  work  down  to  the  dose;  when 
everything  was  found  to  be  very  good ;  and  if  this  ques- 
tion can  be  settled  in  a  way  which  shall  accord  with 
the  facts  of  scienoe,  and  without  violence  to  the  language 
of  revelation,  the  accordance  will  be  such  as  must  satisfy 
eveiy  mind  that  the  information  communicated  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  the  result  of  man's  reason- 
ings or  imaginings,  but  must  have  come  directly  from 
God.  Still  more  marked  is  the  hannony  of  the  two 
records  with  respect  to  man's  creation — his  phice  in  the 
course  as  well  as  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  only 
point  which  remaios  to  be  considered. 

VI.  Man* 9  Place  in  CrtcUum. — The  manner  in  which 
the  account  of  man's  creation  is  introduced,  and  the 
space  which  it  occupies  in  the  record,  bespeak  for  him 
at  once  a  place  peculiar  and  apart  from  all  preceding 
creatures.  The  distinguishing  dignity  bestowed  on 
man  by  his  creation  in  the  image  of  God,  with  his  con- 
sequent relation  to  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
raise  questions  of  the  highest  possible  concern,  but  as 
these  more  properly  belong  to  another  department,  it  is 
only  in  its  physical  aspect  that  the  subject  falls  to  be 
considered  here. 

1.  Man  the  End  of  Creation, — As  reason  and  revela- 
tion unite  in  testifying  that  creative  energy  upon  the 
esoih  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  progress,  so  also 
they  unite  in  the  affirmation  that  it  was  consummated 
in  man.  This  progression  is  seen  to  have  been  divinely 
predetermined,  and  man's  place  in  it  is  the  termination 
of  a  process  which  had  been  going  on  since  the  dawn  of 
creation  (M'Cosh,  Typical  Fonna,  p.  606),  the  veiy  first  or- 
ganization being  as  it  were  a  prophecy  of  the  last.  In 
remarkable  accordance  with  this  analogy  presented  in 
nature  is  the  language  of  the  psalmist :  "  I  will  praise 
thee ;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  mar- 
vellooB  are  thy  worics ;  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right 
well.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I 
was  made  in  secret^  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance, 
yet  being  imperfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members 
were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned, 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them."  Man  is  the 
perfection  and  summaiy  of  all  preceding  organization. 
Beyond  this,  according  to  the  divine  predetermination, 
creation  cannot  reach ;  no  succeeding  dynasty  on  the 
earth  can  supersede  the  human  race. 

2.  Man^B  Creation  limited  to  a  Single  Pair. — Where 
or  in  what  numbers  the  various  species  preceding  the 
creation  of  man,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  were  in- 
totxlnoed,  Scripture  affirms  nothing.  If  in  these  cases 
science  can  show  that  there  were  various  centres  of 
creation,  the  fact  may  be  readily  accepted  as  one  to 
which  revelation  offers  not  the  slightest  opposition.  It 
is  quite  different,  however,  with  the  theories  which 
would  deny  a  common  origin  to  the  human  race,  for 
upon  this  point  the  language  of  Scripture  is  explicit. 
The  acooimt  of  man's  creation  in  Genesis,  with  the 
derivation  of  the  whole  human  race,  however  widely 
diversified,  from  one  ancestral  pair,  is  a  truth  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  indeed 
constitutes  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity, 
being,  if  not  the  very  foundation,  yet  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  De.xxxU.8;  Mat. 

xlx.  4;  Ao.  ZtU.  86;  Ro.  t.  14, 10. 


No  doubt  numerous  appearances  in  natural  history 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  species,  and  several  distinguished  writers  have 
boldly  challenged  its  correctness.  But  with  every  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  of  the  opponents  to  strain 
to  the  utmost  every  fact  and  phenomenon  in  natural 
and  civU  history  which  in  any  way  favour  their  own 
conclusions,  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  has  never  been 
established.  The  common  origin  of  mankind  has  been 
questioned,  but  not  disproved.  And  until  such  is  the 
case,  no  valid  objection  can  lie  against  the  biblical 
statement  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  probabilities  against  such  a  conclusion  are 
increasing  with  the  advance  of  science,  and  that  the 
difficulties  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  in- 
superable are  being  gradually  lessened,  and  the  pro- 
blem is  thus  so  far  simplified  that  the  unity  of  mankind 
can  now  scarcely  be  maintained  to  involve  an  improba- 
bility. In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  condusion 
is  evidently  tending  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle, 
that  **  common  ideas  imderlie  the  whole  system  of  the 
universe,  declaring  a  unity  of  nature  parallel  with  the 
unity  of  the  infinite  Author."  (See  Dana,  Thoughts  on 
Species,  BibUoih.  Sac  Oct.  1867,  p.  855.) 

It  may  indeed  be  difficult  to  show  how  the  many  and 
marked  differences  which  characterize  different  families 
of  mankind  could  have  arisen,  and  how  they  have 
become  so  intensely  fixed  as  they  prove  to  be;  yet  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  explain  the  close  affinities, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which  link  together 
all  the  tribes  of  mankind,  if  a  common  origin  be  denied 
to  them.  ''  If  in  the  case  of  man,"  asks  Baden  Powell, 
"they  have  occurred  as  transitional  varieties,  how 
comes  it  that  they  have  become  so  inveterately  perma- 
nent? And  if  those  changes  have  all  occurred  within 
the  lapse  of  a  few  thousand  years  of  the  received  chro- 
nology, it  cannot  with  any  reason  be  denied  that  similar 
changes  might  occur  among  inferior  animals,  and  become 
just  as  permanent.  And  if  so,  changes  to  an  indefinitely 
greater  extent  might  occur  in  indefinite  lapse  of  time. 
If  these  changes  take  place  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
natural  causes,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  equal  or  greater  changes  by  equally  natural 
causes,  in  other  species,  in  equal  or  greater  periods  of 
time.  The  advocates  of  the  fixity  of  species  would 
argue  that  the  single  spot  on  a  butterfly's  wing,  which 
constitutes  a  species,  never  has  changed,  and  never 
can  change  without  a  miracle ;  and  yet  the  vast  dif- 
ferences between  a  European  and  a  Negro  or  Austra- 
lian are  mere  modifications  of  one  parent  stock  by 
natural  causes  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  thousand  years !  " 

This  reasoning  is  not  so  triumphant  as  its  author 
seems  obviously  to  entertain.  It  reduces  the  contro- 
versy entirely  to  a  question  of  natural  history ;  takes 
no  accoimt  whatever  of  moral  considerations,  or  the 
disparity  between  man  and  all  the  lower  animals,  giving 
rise  in  the  one  case  to  causes  different,  not  only  in  degree 
but  in  kind,  from  those  which  could  possibly  operate  in 
the  other.  It  is  admitted  by  naturalists  (Pickering,  Races 
of  Man,  Lond.  ed.  p.  2^),  that  the  diversity  of  races  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  dispersion  of  man  over  the 
earth,  and  designed,  as  Scripture  testifies  he  was,  for 
this  universal  diffusion ,  Ge.  i.  28,  he  was  also,  no  doubt, 
fitted  for  inhabiting  aU  climes  and  countries,  a  wide 
and  diversified  range  of  existence.  So  that  thus,  even 
physically  viewed,  man  differs  from  all  other  creatures ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  him  in  this  respect  being  his 
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coDBtant  and  faithful  attendant  the  dog,  which  is  as 
noted  for  its  varieties  as  man  himself.  The  question 
is,  however,  of  too  wide  a  compass  to  be  adequately 
discuBsed  here. 

But  admitting  that  natural  causes,  however  long  they 
may  have  operated,  cannot  adequately  explain  the  pre- 
sent appearances,  there  is  no  alternative,  if  we  exclude 
the  development  theory  that  men  grew  up  in  more  or 
less  favoured  circumstances  from  the  next  lower  animals^ 
but  to  admit  supernatural  causes,  or,  in  other  words, 
direct  divine  interpositions.  The  opponents  of  specific 
unity  refer  the  diversities  to  distinct  acts  of  creation. 
But  is  this  necessary ;  or  is  it  philosophical  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  a  greater  cause,  when  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  a  less  may  not  suffice  ?  If  recourse  must  be  had 
to  supernatural  causes,  which  we  are  far  indeed  from 
denying,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Creator  originally  implanted  certain  predispositions  to 
be  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  or  that  he 
introduced  at  a  subsequent  period  changes  to  facilitate 
the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  than  that  by  distinct  acts 
of  creation  he  constituted  the  varieties.  A  very  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  this  supposition  is  the  gradual 
transition  through  which  the  several  varieties  of  the 
human  race  are  shaded  off  from  one  another,  prevent- 
ing the  naturalist  from  arriving  at  any  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  their  number.  Looking  at  the 
extreme  types  only,  it  may  occasion  considerable  doubt 
whether  any  of  these  could  originate  from  one  another. 
Further  obeervation,  however,  shows  that  between  these 
extremes,  whether  of  hue  or  anatomical  structure,  there 
are  means  whence  the  transitions  proceed  by  insensible 
gradations.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  either  that 
the  races  of  man  must  be  indefinitely  multiplied  or  that 
they  were  originally  one.  "There  is,  I  conceive," 
says  Dr.  Pickering,  "no  middle  ground  between  the 
admission  of  eleven  distinct  species  in  the  human  family 
and  the  reduction  to  one"  (Raoeiof  K«n,p.si6). 

8.  Man  introduced  into  a  World  already  the  Scene 
of  Death. — No  intimation  of  geology  is  supported  by 
better  evidence  than  that  which  declares  that  death  had 
been  in  active  operation  on  the  earth  long  before  the 
creation  of  man ;  that  whole  creations  had  lived  and 
died;  that  then  as  now,  birth,  growth,  and  dissolution 
succeeded  one  another  in  a  continued  round ;  and  that, 
as  at  present,  one  part  of  creation  warred  with  and 
preyed  upon  another.  In  the  whole  past  record  of  life 
on  the  earth  there  is  no  indication  of  a  time  when 
death's  ravages  were  unknown,  whether  operating  by 
natural  decay,  or  by  violent  convulsions  and  catastrophes 
of  nature.  Physiology,  moreover,  pronounces  this  to  be 
a  universal  and  necessary  law  of  organized  life,  and  a 
wise  and  benevolent  provision  in  such  a  world  as  ours. 

These  conclusions  have  greatly  disturbed  the  minds 
of  many  who  fancy  they  find  in  them  a  discrepancy 
with  the  sacred  record,  which  connects  death  with  the 
apostasy  of  man.  Such,  however,  have  really  no  groimd 
for  alann,  for  there  is  no  discrepancy  whatever  between 
science  and  Scripture  on  this  subject.  The  Bible 
certainly  and  most  distinctly  teaches  that  the  death 
which  man  experiences  came  upon  him  because  of  his 
transgression,  IIo.t.i2;1Co.xv.21;  but  nowhere  does  it 
give  the  least  intimation  that  the  death  of  the  inferior 
animals  is  connected  with  that  event,  its  language 
being,  in  every  instance  where  it  refers  to  death,  limited 
entirely  to  man.  As  regards  its  power  over  the  inferior 
creatures  Scripture  gives  no  express  testimony,  yet  its 


existence  may  be  considered  as  tacitly  assumed  in  the 
history  of  creation. 

But  although,  as  already  remarked,  death  is  in  the 
present  state  of  being  a  necessary  law  of  all  organized 
life,  whether  it  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  law 
of  assimilation,  the  process  by  which  plants  and  ani- 
mals separate  their  appropriate  food  from  all  other  par- 
tides  of  matter,  on  whidi  depends  their  growth  and 
also  their  decay,  or  with  the  law  of  the  propagation  of 
the  respective  races,  this  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  immortality  which,  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
would  have  been  bestowed  on  man  had  be  obeyed  the 
law  of  his  Creator.  How  this  could  have  been,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  dogmatize ;  and  yet^  to  the 
believer,  it  need  not  occasion  any  serious  difficulty. 
There  might  have  been  some  provision  in  man's  original 
constitution  fitted  to  counteract  all  tendency  to  decay; 
while  doubtless  there  would  be  some  divine  interposi- 
tion by  which  from  time  to  time  the  successive  genera- 
tions would  be  removed  without  tasting  death  to  other 
scenes  of  existences.  Something  confirmatory  of  or 
analogous  to  this  has  been  ah^ady  presented  in  the 
history  of  mankind  in  the  translations  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  and  examples  on  a  far  lai^ger  scale  are  predicted 
for  the  future  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation, 1  Co.  XT.  61, 62. 

4.  Man*8  Creation  a  recent  Event, — Greology  shows 
that  man's  creation  is  not  only  the  last  term  of  the 
creative  series,  but  also  that  it  is  a  very  recent  event 
as  compared  with  the  great  periods  which  preceded  and 
the  creations  to  which  .they  garve  birth.  Among  all 
the  facts  of  geology  there  appears  to  be  none  better 
established  than  this.  To  adduce  only  the  testimony 
of  Lyell — "  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  proofs  of  the  low 
antiquity  of  our  species,  for  it  is  not  controverted  by 
any  experienced  geologist;  indeed,  the  real  difficulty 
consists  in  tracing  back  the  signs  of  man's  existence  on 
the  earth  to  that  comparatively  modem  period  when 
species,  now  his  contemporaries,  began  greatly  to  pre- 
dominate. If  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  occurrence  in  certain  deposits  of  the  remains  of 
man  and  his  works,  it  is  always  in  reference  to  strata 
confessedly  of  the  most  modem  order ;  and  it  is  never 
pretended  that  our  race  co-existed  with  aaaemblages  of 
animals  and  plants,  of  which  all,  or  even  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  the  speciesy  are  extinct'*  (PriaolplM  of  Oeokcr, 
6th  ed.  p.  177,  179). 

This  might  have  sufficed  regarding  the  point,  but  for 
the  attempts  to  get  rid  of  this  testimony  because  of  its 
negative  character.  Thus  Baden  Powell — ''The  pre- 
valent belief  in  the  very  recent  origin  of  man,  geolo- 
gically speaking,  depends  wholly  on  negative  evidence. 
And  there  seems  no  reason,  £rom  any  good  analogy, 
why  human  remains  might  not  be  found  in  deposits 
corresponding  to  periods  immensely  more  remote  than 
commonly  supposed,  when  the  earth  was  in  all  respects 
equally  well  suited  for  human  habitation.  And  if  such 
remains  were  to  occur,  it  is  equally  accordant  with  all 
analogy  to  expect  that  they  might  be  those  of  an  extinct 
and  hwer  species.  The  only  real  distinction  in  the  his- 
tory of  creation  which  marks  a  supposed  'human  epoch,' 
is  not  the  first  introduction  of  the  animal  man  in  how- 
ever high  a  state  of  oi^ganization,  but  the  endowment 
of  that  animal  with  ^e  gift  of  a  moral  and  spiritnal 
nature.  It  is  a  perfectly  conceivable  idea  that  a  lower 
species  of  the  human  race  might  have  existed  destitute 
of  this  endowment"  (Unity  of  Worlds,  p.  46i,  466). 
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On  tiiiB  strange  and  utterly  unphiloBophical  state- 
ment one  or  two  remarks  must  be  offered*  First,  the  com- 
plaint as  to  the  evidence  being  only  negative  is  certainly 
very  unreasonable,  seeing  it  is  the  only  evidence  pos- 
sible or  even  conceivable  in  the  case.  The  assertion  is 
that  man  did  not  exist  on  the  earth  contemporaneously 
with  many  extinct  creations,  and  the  proof  is  that  not 
a  single  trace  of  his  remains  is  discoverod  in  connection 
with  thein.  It  is  the  upholder  of  the  contrary  position 
that  is  bound  to  produce  the  positive  proof  in  the  form 
of  some  human  fossil  of  an  earlier  age.  Again,  the 
6ction  of  a  non*  spiritual  man  is  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration — ^it  is  a  positive  contradiction;  for  how  are 
we  to  conceive  of  a  creature,  whatever  may  be  its  form 
or  organization,  to  be  a  member  of  the  human  race,  if 
destitute  of  a  moral  nature,  the  first  essential  of  man? 
The  idea  is  utterly  ridiculous.  It  has  been  well  asked 
— **  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  fossil  remains  of 
such  a  being  were  to  be  found,  how  are  we  to  recognize 
it?  what  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal 
man  ?"  (A.  Thomson,  Edin.  N.  Fhilos.  Jour.  April,  1856).  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  matter  further.  "  It 
may  be  safely  stated  that  that  ancient  record  in  which 
man  is  represented  as  the  last-bom  of  creation  is  op- 
posed by  no  geologic  fact ;  and  that  if,  according  to 
Chalmers, '  the  Mosaic  writings  do  not  fix  the  antiquity 
of  the  globe,"  they  at  least  do  fix — ^making  allowance  of 
course  for  the  varying  estimates  of  the  chronologer — 
'  the  antiquity  of  the  human  species' ''  (MiUer,  Testimony 
of  the  RockjB,  p.  lOO). 

In  conclusion,  if  it  cannot  yet  be  aflSrmed  that  a'l 
discrepancies  have  been  removed  in  the  testimonies  of 
the  two  records,  the  expectation  is  not  unfounded  of  a 
complete  reconciliation  as  the  result  of /urther  study  of 
the  great  questions  raised.  The  path  on  which  the  in- 
terpreter of  Scripture  has  entered  appears  to  be  the 
right  one,  and  although  his  progress  may  be  slow,  and 
he  may  have  sometimes  to  retrace  steps  inadvertently 
taken,  the  difliculties  and  contradictions  now  encoun- 
tered will,  in  the  end,  prove  a  positive  gain  to  the  inter- 
pretation, and  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Bible. 
Even  already  its  opening  narrative  is  placed  in  such  a 
light  as  may  l)e  said  to  demonstrate  its  divine  origin. 
There  is  so  much  that  modem  science  has  for  the  first 
time  disclosed  regarding  the  earth's  history,  that  the 
idea  of  Moses  or  any  other  man  previous  to  this  nine- 
teenth century  being  the  author  of  the  biblical  record  is 
altogether  incomprehensible.  Indeed,  the  very  state- 
ments regarding  the  order  of  creation,  which  at  first 
provoked  the  greatest  opposition,  because  opposed  to 
the  usual  and  untaught  conceptions  of  mankind,  now 
actually  prove  some  of  its  strongest  confixmations, 
showing,  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  that  none  could 
have  given  such  a  history  of  the  earth,  and  its  succes- 
sive revolutions,  but  its  Creator  and  Upholder,    [d.  h.] 

CR£EPINQ  THINQ.  This  phrase  is  used  in  holy 
Scripture  to  designate  not  only  reptiles,  properly  so 
called,  but  insects,  worms,  and  even  the  smaller  mam- 
malia, [p.  u.  G.] 

CRES'CENS  (Gr.  K/nliainit),  one  of  Paul's  com- 
panions in  his  bonds  and,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
a  fdlow-labourer  in  the  gospel.  He  is  mentioned  only 
once,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  and  is  spoken  of  as  having  de- 
parted into  Galatia.  Various  traditions  have  been 
handed  down  respecting  him,  according  to  one  of  which 
be  belonged  to  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ;  but  they 
are  of  no  authority. 


CRirrE,  now  CoMdiOf  a  htrge  ishuid  in  the  JEi^^sji 
section  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  length  of  the  island  is  given  by  Pliny  at  270  Ro- 
man miles,  but  this  is  much  too  laige;  it  is  only  about 
158  miles  English.  It  is  comparatively  narrow  in 
breadth,  varying  from  8  to  38  Ehiglish  miles.  It  is 
broadest  in  the  middle.  The  island  is  very  moun- 
tainous, having  a  continuous  mass  of  high  land  stretch- 
ing along  the  entire  length,  intersected  by  many  deep 
and  fertile  valleys.  Near  the  middle  the  mountain 
peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  7674  feet,  several  of  which 
belong  to  the  famous  Mount  Ida.  The  greater  part 
of  these  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests  of  olive, 
chestnut,  wahiut,  and  pine  trees,  oaks  and  cypresses. 
They  contain  a  number  of  remarkable  caverns  and 
grottos,  including  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  antiquity,  an 
extensive  and  intricate  natural  excavation  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ida.  It  was  in  Crete  that  the  scene  was 
laid  of  many  fabrications  in  Grecian  mythology;  in 
particular,  it  was  fabled  to  be  the  birthplace,  as  well 
as  to  possess  the  tomb,  of  the  "father  of  gods  and  men," 
and  in  connection  with  king  Minos  gave  rise  to  a  whole 
series  of  legends  respecting  the  upper  and  nether 
worlds.  In  civil  matters  Crete  was  like  a  world  by 
itself ;  it  stood  aloof  from  the  states  of  Greece  in  their 
great  wars  and  conflicts;  but  being  itself  divided  into 
several  independent  states,  each  with  their  littie  capital 
and  senate,  these  often  carried  on  war  with  one  another. 
When  assailed  from  without,  however,  the  common 
patriotism  rallied  the  people  together,  and  all  united 
in  defence  of  their  mother- country.  This  expression 
itself — firfTplt,  mother- coimtry — was  a  Cretan  word. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  fell  with  all  the  other  states 
and  islands  in  that  part  of  the  world  under  the  sway 
of  Rome,  and  together  with  Cyrene  fomied  a  Roman 
province.  This  took  place  upwards  of  half  a  century 
before  the  Christian  era;  and  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  was  a  senatorial  province,  governed  by  a  proconsul. 

The  Cretans  had  a  name  in  ancient  times  for  being 
good  sailors,  fur  which  their  insular  situation  furnished 
them  with  peculiar  advantages;  also  for  their  skill  in 
arohery,  and  expertness  in  ambushing.  Hence  they 
were  frequentiy  engaged  as  light-armed  troops  in  the 
employ  of  other  states.  Their  moral  character,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  stood  high;  and  the  tes- 
timony of  a  native  Cretan,  as  quoted  by  the  apostie 
Paul,  Tit  t.  la,  places  them  very  low  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence and  probity:  '*  The  Cretans  are  alway  liars, 
evil  beasts  (vile  brutes),  slow  bellies" — ^that  is,  lying, 
grovelling,  lazy  gormandizers.  This  was  written  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  by  Epimenides,  a  native  of 
Gnossus  (now  Knossoli)  in  Crete;  but  the  first  part  of  the 
quotation,  Kff7JT€s  del  ^tdirrai,  being  also  found  in  Cal- 
limachuB  the  Cyrenean,  the  entire  passage  was  some- 
times attributed  by  mistake  to  him.  The  first  part  of 
the  description,  indeed,  was  so  frequentiy  applied  to 
the  Cretans,  that  Kpftiri^etw,  to  act  the  Cretan,  was  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  s3rnonym  to  jp^ideaBat,  to  play  the 
liar.  The  classics  abound  with  allusions  to  this  charac- 
teristic; as  Ovid,  when  wishing  to  gain  credit  for  what 
he  asserts,  says  that  even  Crete,  though  noted  for  its 
lying  (quamvis  sit  mendax),  could  not  deny  it  (De  A.  Am. 
1.897),  or  again,  when  referring  to  Cretan  witnesses, 
he  throws  in  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  Cretans  do  not 
always  lie  (ui.  is);  and  Lucan  deems  it  enough  to  stamp 
the  untrustworthiness  of  Egypt,  to  say  that  she  is  as 
mendacious  as  Crete  (rlii.  872).     Plato  distinguishes  be- 
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tween  Lacedsemon  and  Crete,  by  describing  the  one 
as  cultivating  brevity  of  speech,  fipaxvXoyiojff  and  the 
other,  not  so  much  multiplicity  of  words,  as  multipli- 
city of  thought-8,  ToXwolav  fiSWw  1j  woXvXoylcuf  (Leg.  i. 
p.  780),  a  facility  in  suiting  the  thought  to  the  occasion. 
Heathen  authors  have  dwelt  less  upon  the  other  ten- 
dencies of  the  Cretans  referred  to  by  the  apostle,  and  we 
may  hence  naturally  infer  that  they  did  not  form  quite 


so  marked  and  general  a  characteristic.  That  they 
prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  as  the  apostle  himself  had  good  opportunities  for 
judging.  It  is  clear  that  he  personally  laboured  for  a 
time  on  the  island,  as  he  speaks  of  having  left  Titus 
there,  not  to  commence  a  new  work,  but  to  cany  fo^ 
ward  what  the  apostle  had  begun,  and  complete  the 
organization  of  the  Christian  churches.  Tit.  i.  &    He  did 
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not  despair  of  the  gospel  even  on  so  corrupt  a  soil ;  but 
charged  it  the  more  earnestly  on  believers,  that  the  very 
prevalence  of  corruption  should  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  the  more  watchful  of  their  behaviour  and 
exemplary  in  their  conduct. 

Mention  is  made  of  Crete  in  the  narrative  of  St. 
Paulas  voyage  and  shipwreck.  Contrary  winds  prevent- 
ing the  voyagers  from  continuing  their  direct  course  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  they  sailed  southward, 
rounding  Cape  Salmone,  the  eastern  promontory  of 
Crete,  and  took  shelter  in  the  Fair  Havens,  near  Cape 
Matala.  Afterwards,  in  endeavouring  to  make  for 
Phcenice  (now  Port  Lutro),  a  more  secure  and  com- 
modious harbour  farther  west,  they  were  driven  off  the 
coast  by  a  violent  storm,  and  passing  under  the  small 
island  of  Clauda  were  carried  to  Malta,  (see  Smith's 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.) 

CRISTUS,  a  ruler  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Co- 
rinth, and  one  of  those  who  were  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christ  by  the  ministry  of  Paul,  Ac.  xriii.  8;  i  Co.  1. 14.  As 
he  and  his  household  had  been  baptized  by  the  apostle, 
we  may  suppose  they  were  among  the  earlier  converts. 

CROSS,  CRUCIFY.  The  Greek  word  for  cross, 
<rravp6s,  properly  signified  a  stake,  an  upright  pole,  or 
piece  of  paling,  on  which  anything  might  be  hung,  or 
which  might  be  used  in  impaling  a  piece  of  ground.  But 
a  modification  was  introduced  as  the  dominion  and  usages 
of  Rome  extended  themselves  through  Greek- speaking 
countries.  Even  amongst  the  Romans  the  crttx  (from 
which  our  cross  is  derived)  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally an  upright  pole,  and  this  always  remained  the  more 
prominent  part.     But  from  the  time  that  it  began  to  be 


used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  a  transverse 
piece  of  wood  was  commonly  added:  noty  however, 
always  even  then.  For  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
more  kinds  of  death  than  one  by  the  cross ;  this  being 
sometimes  accomplished  by  transfixing  the  criminal 
with  a  pole,  which  was  run  through  his  back  and  spine, 
and  came  out  at  his  mouth  (adactum  per  medium  ho- 
minem,  qui  per  oe  emergat,  stipitem,  Seneea,  Epi ziv) 
In  another  place  (Conaoi.  ad  Mardam,  zz.),  Seneca  men- 
tions three  different  forms:  "  I  see,"  says  he,  "three 
crosses,  not  indeed  of  one  sort,  but  fashioned  in  diffe- 
rent ways;  one  sort  suspending  by  the  head  penons 
bent  toward  the  earth,  others  transfixing  them  through 
their  secret  parts,  others  extending  their  arms  on  a 
patibulum."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  latter  sort  was  the  more  common,  and  that  about 
the  period  of  the  g^pel  age  crucifixion  was  usually  ac- 
complished by  suspending  the  criminal  on  a  cross  piece 
of  wood. 

But  this  does  not  of  itself  detennine  the  precise  fonn 
of  the  cross ;  for  crosses  of  three  different  shapes  were 
known  to  have  been  in  use.  One,  and  that  probably 
the  most  ancient,  was  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
which  as  commonly  written  consisted  simply  of  a  per 
pendicular  line  with  another  laid  across  the  top,  making 
two  right  angles,  T.  In  the  earlier  Christian  writers 
this  letter  is  often  referred  to  as  a  symbol  of  the  cross, 
and,  on  account  of  such  a  resemblance,  Ludan,  in  his 
usual  style,  prefers  a  charge  against  the  letter  (Jndie. 
Voc  jdi.)  The  letter  X  represents  another  sort,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  St.  Andrew,  from  a  traditioo 
that  on  a  cross  of  this  description  the  apostle  of  that 
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name  sufiered  martyrdom.  But  the  commonest  form, 
it  is  understood,  was  that  in  which  the  upright  piece 
of  wood  was  crossed  by  another  ntar  the  top,  but  not 
preciiiely  ol  it,  the  upright  pole  running  above  the 
other,  thus  ^ — and  so  making  four,  not  merely  two 
right  angles.  It  was  on  a  crosB  of  this  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  yoice  of  tradition,  that  our  Lord 
sufiered ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  narratives  of  the 
evangelists  which  determines  this  to  have  been  the 
form  employed,  rather  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
It  is,  however,  the  one  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  paintings  and  sculptures  that  have  survived  from 
the  earlier  ages. 

Punishment  by  the  cross  was  confined  to  slaves  or  to 
malefactora  of  the  worst  class  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  S2;  Jur.  tI.  219). 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  this  punishment  he 
was  usually  stripped  and  scourged  (Ury,  xxxUi  36;  Vol.  Max. 
i.  7).  Before  being  actually  oondeomed  our  Lord  had 
been  scourged.  La.  xxiii.  I8 ;  Jn.  xix.  1,  and  on  this  account, 
probably,  it  was  omitted  afterwards.  The  criminal 
was  appointed  to  cany  his  cross  to  the  pUce  of  execu- 
tion (Pint.  De  Tud.  Dei  Vlnd);  which  was  also  exacted,  as 
a  matter  of  coinrse,  at  the  hands  of  Christ,  though  another 
was  afterwards  compelled  to  share  the  burden  with  him. 
La  uiii.  S0.  When  the  place  of  doom  was  reached,  the 
criminal  was  stripped  nearly  naked,  and  either  bound  or 
nailed  to  the  cross,  which  was  then  hoisted  and  set  up,  so 
as  to  cause  the  feet  of  the  victim  to  be  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  earth.  If  the  nailing  was  the  most  painful  mode 
in  the  first  instance,  the  other  was  more  so  in  the  end; 
for  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die  of  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
when  simply  bound  with  thongs  it  might  take  days  to 
accomplish  the  process;  for  usually  a  strong  pin  pro- 
jected out  of  the  central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of 
the  sufferer  rested.  Instances  are  on  record  of  per- 
sons surviving  on  a  cross  for  nine  days.  But  in  our 
Lord^s  case  there  were  circumstances  altogether  pecu- 
liar, which  must  have  greatly  tended  to  shorten  the 
period  of  suffering.  Ignorant  of  these,  Pilate  indi- 
cated his  surprise  that  the  death  of  Jesus  should  have 
occurred  so  soon,  Mar.  xt.44.  And  as  there  were  pecu- 
liar circumstances  tending  to  produce  an  unusually 
speedy  death,  so  there  were  reasons  for  effecting  the 
removal  of  the  body  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Had  the  Romans  been  left  to  themselves  they  might 
have  allowed  the  body  to  hang  on  the  cross  for  days; 
but  by  the  Jewish  law  removal  before  sunset  was  im- 
perative, De.  xxi.  8S,  23 ;  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath — a  Sabbath  also  of  peculiar  solemnity 
— rendered  it  especially  needful,  in  our  Lord's  case, 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having  the  body  committed 
to  its  proper  resting-place. — It  may  be  added,  that 
crucifixion  as  a  capital  punishment  was  abolished  by 
Constantino,  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  associations 
which  the  cross  had  now  gathered  around  it. 

The  singular  importance  attaching  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  scheme  of  salvation  unfolded  in 
the  gospel,  could  not  but  oonmiunicate  somewhat  of  its 
own  character  to  the  instrument  on  which  it  was  un- 
dergone. From  being  in  itself  the  most  vile  and  repul- 
sive of  objects,  the  cross  has  become  in  the  minds  of 
believers  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  holy  and  precious. 
As  Christ  crucified  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  it  was  but  natural  that  those 
who  experienced  the  power  of  this  salvation  should 
^oiy  in  the  cross,  as  th^  instrumental  occasion  by 
which  such  unspeakable  good  had  been  procured.  But 
Vol.  I. 


this  is  a  feeling  that  obviously  needs  to  be  kept  within 
definite  bounds,  and  jealously  guarded,  lest  it  should 
grow  into  a  species  of  idolatry,  and  supplant  the  vety 
object  it  was  intended  to  honour.  Apiu-t  from  Christ 
himself,  the  cross  remains  what  it  naturally  was,  a  base 
and  contemptiUe  thing,  and  utterly  incapable,  if  viewed 
otherwise  than  as  the  sjrmbol  of  what  he  accomplished 
on  it,  of  imparting  either  life  or  blessing.  The  eariy 
Christians  contemplated  it  merely  as  such  a  symbol; 
and  hence  it  was  usually  assodated  in  their  minds 
with  hopeful  and  joyous,  not  with  gloomy  and  asce- 
tic feelings.  So,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Maitland, 
in  his  interesting  work  on  the  catacombs,  "  When  the 
cross  was  employed  as  an  emblem,  as  it  very  often  was, 
it  wore  a  cheerful  aspect.  Pilate  may  set  a  seal  upon 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  soldiers  may  repeat  their  idle 
tale;  but  the  church  knows  better ;  and,  thinking  rather 
of  Christ's  resurrection  than  of  his  death,  she  crowns 
the  cross  with  flowe»."  On  the  early  tomb- stones  of 
the  Christians,  therefore,  the  cross  was  the  emblem  of 
victory  and  hope,  and  they  often  had  the  word  victrix 
written  underneath  or  alongside  of  it.  It  was  only  after 
the  morbid  and  ascetic  spirit  of  monkery  had  made  way 
in  the  church  that  the  cross  became  associated  with  a 
gloomy,  self- tormenting  piety;  and  only  when  supersti- 
tion took  the  place  of  true,  spiritual  devotion,  that  the 
figure  of  the  cross  came  to  be  used  or  borne  about  as  a 
sacred  charm.  This  last  abuse  began  much  earlier 
than  the  other,  for  it  appears  to  have  previuled  exten- 
sively in  the  fourth,  and  to  have  been  not  uncommon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  Even  then 
people  signed  the  cross  in  token  of  safety,  and  laid 
stress  on  figures  of  it  as  a  preservative  against  both 
spiritual  and  natural  evil.  This  superstitious  feeling 
was  at  once  expressed  and  stimulated  by  the  dboovery 
of  what  was  held  to  be  the  true  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  real  cross  on  which  he  suffered.  The  empress 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  about  the  year  a.d.  826, 
and  when  she  was  on  the  verge  of  eighty  years  old, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places,  and  was  rewarded, 
among  other  things,  by  this  notable  discovery.  A 
Jew,  who  doubtless  understood  from  the  taste  and 
tendencies  of  the  noble  visitant  what  was  likely  to  bring 
the  most  grateful  response,  furnished  the  information 
which  led  to  the  desired  result ;  only,  as  three  crosses 
were  found  at  the  spot,  it  was  for  a  time  difficult  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  which  might  be  the  Saviour's. 
But  on  the  suggestion  of  Macarius,  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, they  were  tested  by  their  power  of  working  mira- 
cles; and  as  one  only  was  reported  to  possess  this 
quality,  it  was  accordingly  declared  to  be  the  genuine 
cross  of  Christ.  This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning 
of  wonders;  for,  as  is  well  known,  bits  of  tliis  real 
cross  soon  began  to  be  distributed  throughout  Chris- 
tendom; and  the  traffic  grew  till  it  was  calculated  the 
whole  might  have  sufficed  to  build  a  ship  of  war, 
while  the  original  remained  stUl  undiminished.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  on  record  of  the 
melancholy  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  idolatry 
and  superstition,  and  shows  how  close  and  vigilant 
a  watch  should  be  set  on  the  workings  of  pious  sen- 
timent, from  the  moment  it  begins  to  decline  into 
a  wrong  direction !  The  subject,  however,  in  this  as- 
pect of  it,  belongs  to  church  history  rather  than  to  that 
of  biblical  literature. 

figuratively,  cross  is  used  in  Scripture,  in  a  general 
way  for  what  is  painful  and  mortifying  to  the  flesh. 
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Our  Lord  himself  bo  uses  it  when  he  says,  **  If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  me,"  Mat  xvL  24.  And  the 
CBOSS,  by  way  of  eminence,  that  namely  of  Christ,  is 
taken  as  an  emblem  of  the  doctrine  or  religion  with 
which  it  is  so  closely  connected,  Pfai  Ui.  is.  The  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  are  such  as  in  their  heart  and  be- 
haviour are  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  design  for  which 
he  suffered  on  the  accursed  tree. 

CROWN.     The  common  Hebrew  word  for  this  is 

tUdrdh  (mm) ;  it  is  derived  from  the  root  which  signi- 

TT-: 
fies  to  surround,  then  to  encircle  in  a  distinguishing  or 
honorary  manner,  especially  with  chaplets,  diadems,  or 
such  like  things  upon  the  head ;  so  tiiat  the  atdrdk  in 
the  emphatic  sense  of  crown  was  just  the  capital  cinc- 
ture and  ornament  of  the  person — ^in  kings,  the  peculiar 
badge  of  royalty;  in  priests,  of  sac^xiotal  dignity 
(though  in  Scripture  another  term  is  commonly  used 
for  this — lu^yc,  mitznepheth);  in  combatants,  of  victory. 

In  ancient  times  such  crowns,  though  called  by  a 
common  name,  would  naturally  differ  according  to  the 


[184.]       Egyptian.  Assyrian,  and  other  Crowna. 
1.  Egyptian  Crown  of  the  upper  coontry.— WUkinsoiL 

5,  Egyptian  Crown  of  the  lower  country .—Wilkinaon. 

8,  Egyptian  Crown  of  the  anit«d  upper  and  lower  countriM.— Wilkinson. 
4,  Assyrian  Crown  of  a  king  in  Nineveh.— Layard. 

6,  Assyrian  Crown  of  Sardanapalns  III.— Layard. 

6,  Assyrian  Crown  of  Sennacherib. — ^Larard. 

7,  Crown  of  Tigrames,  king  of  Syria.- nt>m  a  tetradrachnuu 

8,  Crown  from  sculpture  at  Persepolis.— Porter's  TraTels. 

9,  Corona  cirica.— From  coin  of  tne  emperor  Oalba. 

mannen  of  the  time  and  the  condition  of  the  person- 
ages who  wore  them.  Even  for  kings,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  they  bore  anything  like  a  commonly 
recognized  or  stereotyped  form.  Indeed,  a  comparison 
of  the  distinctive  head-dresses  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  kings  with  the  more  simple,  though  probably 
more  costly  diadem  of  the  Roman  emperors,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  there  was  great  variety  of  form.  Some 
of  them,  it  will  be  observed,  especially  those  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,  approach  very  nearly  in  shape  to 
the  priestly  tiara,  and  were  in  fact  nothing  else  than  an 


elevated,  elaborately  wrought,  and  perhaps  gemmed 
turban.  That  they  were  usually  made  of  costly  mate- 
rials, and  were  for  dignity  and  ornament  rather  than 
for  use,  appears  from  the  allusions  to  them  found  in 
ancient  writers.  Even  the  comparatively  petty  long 
of  the  Ammonites  had  a  crovni  which  contained  a 
talent  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  David  took 
with  the  city  Rabbah,  and  placed  upon  his  own  head, 
2  Sa.  xiL  90.  Reference  is  made  in  Ps.  xxi  3  to  a  crown 
of  pure  gold  as  the  proper  badge  of  a  king,  whose  state 
corresponded  to  his  position ;  so  that  in  David's  time 
gold  must  be  understood  to  have  formed  the  chief  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  royal  crowns ;  but  nothing 
is  indicated  respecting  the  form. 

It  was  a  Grecian  custom  to  crown  with  a  wreath  of 
leaves,  or  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  those  who  came  off  vic- 
torious in  the  public  games.  We  read  of  nothing  cor- 
responding to  this  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  reference 
is  made  to  the  custom  by  St.  Paul  as  one  perfectly 
familiar  to  his  Corinthian  readers  (near  whose  dty  some 
of  those  games  were  celebrated),  and  he  draws  Uie  dis- 
tinction between  such  and  the  Christian  prize,  by  desig- 
nating the  one  corruptible,  and  the  other  incorruptible, 
1  Ck>.  ix.  25.  In  reference  also,  partly  to  this  worldly 
custom,  and  partly  to  the  usage  of  kings,  the  final  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  is  represented  as  a  crown,  to 
which  they  are  at  once  bom  as  heirs  of  glory,  and  to 
which  they  must  fight  their  way  as  spiritual  combat- 
ants— ^a  crown  of  righUmuness,  2  Ti.  ir.  8,  because  it  is 
attained  to  only  as  the  final  issue  of  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness ;  a  crown  of  /i/c.  Re.  u.  lo,  or  a  crown  of  ghry,  i  P». 
▼.  4,  because  a  perennial  life  of  blessedness  and  gloiy 
shall  be  the  portion  of  those  who  receive  it.  But 
another  and  less  creditable  custom  of  the  andent  hea- 
then in  respect  to  the  use  of  temporary  crowns  is  referred 
to,  at  least  once,  in  Old  Testament  scripture — the 
custom,  namely,  of  encirding  with  a  coronal  of  leaves 
and  flowers  the  heads  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  mirth  and  revelry  of  public  festivals.  Thus  the 
prophet  Isaiah  apostrophizes  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 
as  having  on  them  a  crown  of  pride,  a  glorious  beauty 
of  a  fading  flower,  ch.  xxriiL  i.  And  in  the  iqx>cryphal 
book  of  Wisdom  the  reference  is  still  more  distinct— 
"Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ornaments, 
and  let  no  flowers  of  the  spring  pass  by  us;  let  ns 
crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  aro  uttered," 
ch.  it  7, 8.  Occasionally  allusions  are  made  to  crowns  in  a 
quite  general  way,  as  to  what  is  peculiarly  honourable 
and  glorious ;  as  when  a  virtuous  wife  is  called  "  a  crown 
to  her  husband,""  Pr.  xii.  4;  when  the  wise  are  said  to  get 
riches,  and  old  men  grandchildren,  for  a  crown,  Pr.  zIt. 
24;  xTiL  6;  or  when  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  have 
their  converts  reckoned  to  them  for  a  crown  of  joy, 
1  Th.  ii.  19.  In  such  cases  the  crown  is  simply  regarded 
as  the  sign  or  emblem  of  the  state. 

CRYSTAL.  There  is  no  further  peculiarity  in  the 
reference  made  to  crystal  in  Scripture,  than  that  in  the 
original  Hebrew  two  terms  are  so  rendered,  gabish 
(ttr>Djl)»  aoid  Jcerach  (mp)-*  These  both  properly  signifT 
ice,  the  one  from  the  congelation  that  causes  it^  the  other 
from  the  smoothness  that  appears  on  its  surface.  It 
was  an  andent  opinion,  that  ciystal  was  simply  ice  in 
a  harder  state  of  oongeUtion  than  usual ;  and  hence,  not 
merely  the  Hebrew  gabuh,  but  the  Greek  xpt^tfroXXot, 
from  which  our  erystcU  comes,  signified  equally  clear  ice 
and  rock-crystalf  the  two  being  regarded  as  but  one 
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Bubstanoe.  This  of  course  was  a  mistake,  but  it  accounts 
for  the  common  designation.  Rock-crystal  is  produced 
in  the  wanner,  as  well  as  in  the  colder  regions  of  the 
earth ;  and  is  composed  of  the  finest  species  of  quartz. 
It  is  so  pellucid,  that  "  clear  as  crystal"  is  a  familiar 
expression  in  Scripture,  Re.  ir.  6;  xxL  ii,  Ac,  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  discourse.  Its  terrible  or  dazzling  brightness, 
when  shone  upon  by  the  light  of  the  sim,  is  referred  to 
in  Eze.  i.  22.  And  from  the  value  set  upon  it,  in  con- 
nection with  these  qualities,  it  was  ranked  by  the 
ancients  among  the  precious  stones,  and  sometimes 
even  named  with  gold  as  of  like  value,  Job  xxriii.  17. 

CUBIT.    See  Weiohts  and  Measures. 

CUCKOO   (rjntr'f  thctchaph).     The  name  of  some 

bird,  mentioned  only  in  the  lists  of  unclean  fowl  in  Le. 
xi.  and  De.  xiv.     It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 


Hasselquisty  no  country  can  vie  with  Egypt  for  cucum- 
bers. Not  only  does  it  yield  in  abimdance  the  common 
species,  Cucumis  gativua,  but  a  variety  to  which  he 
gives  the  epithet  "Egyptian  melon,  or  queen  of  the 
cucumbers" — the  Cucumis  Chate  of  Linnaeus.  "This 
gfrows  in  the  fertile  earth  round  Cairo,  after  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile,  and  not  in  any  other  place  in 
Egypt,  nor  does  it  grow  in  any  other  soil.  This 
fruit  is  a  little  watery,  the  flesh  is  almost  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  melons;  it  tastes  somewhat  sweet 
and  cool.  The  grandees  and  Europeans  in  Egypt 
eat  it  as  the  most  pleasant  fruit  they  find,  and  that 
from  which  they  have  least  to  apprehend.  It  is  the 
most  excellent  fruit  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known. 
The  princes  in  Europe  may  wish  they  could  get  it  into 
their  gardens,  for  it  is  certainly  worth  a  place  on  their 
tables"  (Travels,  258).  It  is  likely,  however,  that  it  was 
the  more  common  sort  with  which  the  Hebrew  bonds- 
men virere  chiefly  acquainted ;  and  this  is  so  plentiful, 
that  at  the  present  day  the  cucumber-leaf  is  a  prover- 
bial expression  for  anything  of  frequent  occurrence,  as 
in  the  saying — **  It  is  written  upon  the  cucumber- leaf, 
'  He  who  watches  during  the  night,  sleeps  during  the 
day,'  "  i.e.  it  is  written  where  the  meanest  people  may 
read  it  (Borckhardt's  Arabic  Proverbs,  No.  66o). 

But  plentiful  as  cucumbers  were — often  growing  by 
the  roadside,  or  where  the  neighbourhood  of  a  foun- 
tain supplied  the  means  of  irrigation — they  were  still 
private  property,  and  were  not  intended  for  the  use  of 


[185.]       Cuckoo.— Cwcm/im  canoriw. 

what  species  or  even  genus  is  intended.  The  LXX. 
translate  the  word  by  \dpos,  the  gull,  and  various  con- 
jectural identifications  have  been  proposed.  Where  I 
nothing  certain  can  be  advanced,  the  rendering  of  the 
English  version  is  not  at  all  improbable,  and  is  quite 
as  good  as  any  other.  The  cuckoo  (Cuculm  canorus)  is 
a  bird  of  considerable  size,  unfit  for  food,  because  habi- 
tually feeding  on  reptiles  and  large  insects,  common  in 
Palestine,  and  sure  to  attract  popular  notice  from  its 
peculiar  and  well-known  call. 

The  very  word  thachaph,  especially  if  it  was  pro- 
noimced  shachoph,  was  a  good  imitation  of  the  dissyl- 
labic voice  of  this  bird;  and  not  improbably  was  so 
intended,  just  as  our  word  cuckoo,  variously  repeated 
in  all  European  languages,  and  yakoohj  which  the  bird 
is  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  utter.  The  latter  indeed 
call  it  teer  el  yakoob,  or  Jacob's  bird,  on  this  account. 

The  cuckoo  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and 
Africa  as  well  as  Europe,  migrating  northward  in 
spring,  and  southward  in  autumn.  It  is  said  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Palestine.  Mr.  Strickland  saw  it  at 
Smyrna,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Ross  sent  specimens 
to  the  Zoological  Society  from  Erzeroom.  Buckingham, 
travelling  across  the  mountains  between  Damascus  and 
Sidon  in  April,  heard  the  familiar  call,  loud,  distinct, 
and  clear,  though  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep 
snow.  It  is  probable  that  the  cuckoo  does  not  breed 
in  Palestine.  [p.  h.  g.] 

CUCUMBER  The  Tahnudists  derive  the  Hebrew 
plural  D*R*»crp»  from  the  obsolete  root  K\cb.   **to  be 

hard,  heavy,  difficult,"  owing  to  the  hardness  and  indi- 
gestibility  of  this  tempting  but  dangerous  fruit  (Oesenlos). 
This  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  dainties  which  the  Israel- 
ites missed  in  the  wilderness.  No.  xi.  6;  and  according  to 


[186.]      Oocumber—Owcvmi*  Mtivut. 

every  promiscuous  passenger.  Accordingly,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  set  some  one  to  watch  them,  and.  Is.  i.  8, 
the  lonely  daughter  of  Zion  is  compared  to  a  "  lodge  in 
a  garden  of  cucumbers" — alluding  either  to  the  slight 
shelter  which  screened  the  watchman  from  the  sun, 
or  the  little  stage  or  platform  where  he  maintained 
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his  post  of  obflervaiion,  at  onoe  oommanding  an  ex- 
tended yiew  and  secure  from  beasts  of  prey.         [j.  H.] 
CUMIN  (f  bSf  &nd  KVfjuvoy),  is  the  Cuminum  Cyminum 

of  Linmeus.  Like  the  anise,  the  coriander,  the  dill, 
and  the  caraway  {Carum  Carui),  it  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  with  seeds  aromatic,  pungent,  and  carminative. 
A  native  of  Upper  Egypt  and  EUiiopia,  it  is  still  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta.     It  would  appear 


[187.]      Cumin— OitmifMfm  CifminMm. 

to  liave  been  a  favourite  herb  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
as  late  as  last  centiuy  it  retained  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance in  pharmacy.  (Soc  J.  C.  Ehnnannl  DisMrUUo 
MedJoa  de  Cumlno.  Argentoratl,  1733.)  Its  flavour  is  less 
agreeable  than  the  seeds  of  the  caraway,  to  which  it 
has  almost  entirely  given  place  in  this  country ;  but  it 
is  still  used  by  veterinary  surgeons,  and  according  to  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Field  in  the  Timtt,  when  the  oil  of  cumin 
is  rubbed  on  the  hand,  and  held  to  the  nostrils  of  a 
vicious  horse,  it  exerts  such  an  influence  over  the  animal 
that  the  performer  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  other 
manipulations  till  he  gains  entire  mastery  over  him. 
When  the  cumin  is  ripe,  its  seeds  are  eadly  detached 
from  the  stalk,  as  is  the  case  with  the  coriander,  the 
fennel,  the  caraway,  and  plants  of  the  same  order.  A 
thrashing- sledge,  or  wooden  rollers,  might  be  needed 
to  separate  from  the  ear  the  grains  of  wheat  or  barley ; 
but  for  dill  and  ciunin  a  rod  was  thrashing  instrument 
sufficient.  To  this  Isaiah  alludes,  oh.  xxtUL  27,  in  that 
parable  where,  from  the  processes  of  the  husbandman, 
he  so  beautifully  illustrates  the  variety  and  oongruity  of 
the  divine  dispensations.  The  Pharisees  are  upbraided 
for  that  morbid  scrupulosity  which,  whilst  living  in  the 
neglect  of  the  weightiest  duties,  paid  **  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cumin,"  Hat.  xxlii.  23 ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that,  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  hard  and  pet- 
tifogging punctiliousness  should  have  been  nick-named 
*' cumin-splitting."  In  his  Wasps,  Aristophanes  calls 
a  miserable  haggler  and  hoarder  by  one  of  those  ses- 
quipedalian epithets  which  he  so  delights  in,  KVfupo- 
wpurro- Kap6afiO'y\v^t,  a  cress-seed-paring  cumin- 
carving  sidn-flint.  [j.  h.] 

CUP.  The  earliest  mention  of  cups  on  record  is  in 
the  dream  of  Pharaoh*s  butler,  Ck».  x1.  ii.  Subsequently 
the  word  is  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Bible,  both  in 


its  proper  sense  as  a  material  cup  used  for  drinking  at 
meals  or  at  religious  festivals  and  ceremonies,  and  in 
its  figurative  sense,  in  which  its  applications  are  most 
varied  and  significant.  In  Gre.  xliv.  5,  its  use  in  divi- 
nation is  likewise  intimated,  showing  the  great  anti- 
quity of  this  practice  among  oriental  peoples. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  fonns  of  cups  and  vsseg 
were  very  varied,  the  paintings  upon  the  tombs  repre- 
senting many  of  most  degant  design,  though  others  are 
equally  deficient  in  the  properties  of  form  and  propor- 
tion. The  forms  used  during  the  fourth  and  other  early 
dynasties  (1700  B.c.)  continued  to  be  common  to  a  late 
date.  ( Egyptiaai  of  Time  of  Fharaoha,  Lon.  1 8fiT,  p.  48. )  There 
are  not  any  representations  of  cups  like  the  head  of  an 
animal  (Nineyeli  and  its  Palaces,  3d  edit.  pp.  216, 210).  Many  of 
the  Egyptian  vases,  cups,  and  bowls  were  of  gold  (Herod, 
ii.  i6i)  and  silver,  Oen.  xllv.  2 ;  comp.  No.  Til.  84,  some  being 
richly  studded  with  precious  stones,  inlaid  with  vitri- 
fied substances  in  brilliant  colours,  and  even  enamelled. 
Pliny  states  that "  the  Egyptians  paint  their  silver  cape, 
representing  Anubis  upon  them;  the  metal  being  painted 
not  engraved,"  apparently  referring  to  enamel  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  ordinary  inlaid  work  (WiUdnioii). 
The  cup  of  Thothmes  III.  (in  the  Loarre)  is  of  gold 
highly  ornamented;  it  measures  about  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  fish  and  other  devices  chased  upon 
the  bottom,  and  round  the  sides  a  border  of  hiero- 
glyphics in  relief  punched  upon  it  from  within.  Bronze 
vessels  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  tombs,  and  a 
bronze  table  was  discovered  at  Thebes,  on  which  were 
about  twenty  of  difierent  forms.  Bottles,  bowls,  and 
cups  were  likewise  made  of  hard  stone,  such  as  granite, 
porphyry,  basalt,  and  alabaster,  so  called  from  Alabas- 
tron,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  near  quarries  which  pro- 


[188.]      Egyptian  Onpi. 


1, 1, 8,  From  paintinn  at  Thebes.— WiUdsMo. 
4.  Foroelain  Cap.— mlkinaon.  t.  Cap  of  green 

lotos  flower  painted  in  black.— British  Maaeam. 


MxthsBwsie,  vltl) 

6.  Cap  of  eoarse  pottOT.— S^  Mas.  7,  Cap  of  wood.— Brit  Mo*- 

8.  Cap  of  arragonite.— B.  Mas.      9.  Sanecr  of  earthenware— WOkinsoa 

duced  this  material.  Those  vases,  in  which  costly 
scented  ointments  were  exported  from  Egypt,  were 
all  made  at  this  town,  whence  the  vase  was  called 
an  alahastron,  a  word  erroneously  translated  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament,  Mat  xxd.  7, 
an  "alabaster  box,"  instead  of  an  "alabaster  vase." 
The  characteristic  form  of  these  vases,  which  differ  only 
in  being  more  or  less  elongated,  is  that  they  are  broad  at 
the  base,  gradually  tapering  to  the  neck,  and  usually  with 
little  projections  at  the  sides.  Example  a  (No.  1 89)  is  the 
most  conunon  form :  B  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  is  still  half  filled  with  ointment 
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The  small  pieces  shown  over  the  tops  of  the  vases  are 
their  stoppers,  made  also  of  alabaster.  Vases  of  this 
material  and  of  the  same  shapes  are  common  in  the 
tombs  of  Greece  and  Etruria ;  one  was  discovered  at 


1     I' 


A,  British  XaMmn. 


Lld3.]       AlxOMUftrona. 

B,  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northtunberland. 


UalicamassuB  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Xerxes  in 
hieroglyphics  and  in  cuneiform  characters  (in  Brit.  Mua ) 
All  the  specimens  extant  were  unquestionably  made 
in  Egypt,  no  other  quarries  of  alabaster  having  been 
known  until  recent  times,  when  the  material  was  dis- 
covered in  Arragon,  in  Spain,  and  is  hence  called  arra- 
gonite.  The  cups  used  for  offerings  to  the  gods  were 
of  very  simple  shape,  as  were  many  of  the  drinking- 
cups,  some  of  which,  however,  were  adorned  with 
flowers  and  other  devices.  Numerous  cups  and  bowls 
were  of  earthenware,  and  of  vitrified  pottery,  the  latter 
being  often  ornamented  with  various  patterns,  some 
having  fish  and  lotus  blossoms  on  the  concave  bottom, 
and  some  were  in  the  form  of  the  lotus  itself  (Wilkinson). 

Besides  vases  and  cups  of  the  precious  metals,  hard 
stones,  and  pottery,  the  Egyptians  had  other  varieties 
in  glass  and  porcelain.  Glass  was  one  of  the  earliest 
manufactures  known  in  Egypt.  A  glass  bead  has  been 
found  bearing  the  name  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth 
djmasty,  proving  it  to  be  more  tlian  3200  years  old, 
and  glass  bottles  are  represented  on  paintings  of  far 
more  ancient  date  (Wilkinson).  Some  cups,  small  bowls, 
and  bottles  were  formed  of  a  coloured  composition 
which  has  been  called  glass- porcelain ;  it  was  esteemed 
a  reconmiendation  that  the  colour  should  pass  directly 
through  the  fused  substance,  and  this  peculiarity  was 
sometimes  imitated,  either  to  deceive  the  purchaser  or 
to  supply  a  cheaper  commodity. 

Among  the  Assyrians  the  cups  and  vases  were  even 
more  varied  in  form  and  elegant  in  design  than  among 
the  Egyptians,  as  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  examples 
in  the  BritLsh  Museum,  and  by  the  representations  on 
the  sculptures.  The  materials  employed  were  the  same 
— the  precious  metals,  copper,  bronze,  glass,  and  pottery, 
both  glazed  and  unglazed.  In  one  sculpture  at  Khor- 
sabad  (Botta,  pi  Uxri.),  is  representeil  a  large  vase,  that 
evidently  from  its  dimensions  contained  ''  royal  wine  in 
abundance,"  Es.  i.  7,  into  which  the  attendant  cup-bearers 
are  dipping  drinking- cups.  These  cups  terminate  in  the 
head  of  a  lion,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  handle  with  a  hinge-like  articulation  to  the 
bowl  (No.  190.  ng.  2),  that  they  are  of  metal,  and  probably 
gold.  Other  festal  cups  are  more  like  bowls  in  form  and 
fluted  (No.  190.  flg.  3;  Kiitg  and  Queen  feostins  in  Oarden,  B.  M.) 
In  other  scenes  from  Nimroud,  the  king  is  drinking  on 
his  return  from  the  chase  (B.  Mus.),  and  is  pouring  out  a 
libation  (iMd.)  One  series  represents  him  drinking  in  the 
presence  of  the  gods  of  Assyria,  reminding  us  of  the 
metaphor  in  Ps.  xvi.  and  xxiii.;  and  one  chamber  was 


apparently  specially  devoted  to  representations  in  regu- 
lar alternation  of  the  king  with  a  cup  and  the  king 
with  two  arrows,  and  attended  by  divinities  {see  Divi- 
nation). Many  cups  of  the  form  of  those  seen  in  the 
hand  of  the  king  were  found  by  Layard  in  the  ruins  of 
Nimroud,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  glass  cases  in  the 
middle  of  the  Assyrian  gallery  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  made  of  bronze,  are  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  are  embossed  in  separate  compartments  with 
numerous  figures,  representing  men  and  animals.  One 
of  the  most  frequently  repeated  figures  is  that  so  com- 
mon in  Egyptian  sculptures,  bearing  reference  to  time, 
or  cycles,  or  periods.  Other  cups  are  embossed  with 
the  Assyrian  winged  animals;  some  have  nodules  of 
silver,  and  others  again  have  small  garnets  set  into  the 
bronze  at  certain  interlacings  of  the  ornament.  They 
are  all  of  beaten  work,  Nu.  viii.  4;  Ex.  xxxTiii.  17-22,  in 
which  art  the  ancients  had  attained  great  skill  and  per- 
fection, and  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  those  "vessels 
of  fine  copper"  spoken  of  by  Ezra,  ch.  ?iiL  27,  as  "precious 
as  gold."  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  decoration,  that  these  are  cups  for  divining 
— a  practice  common  to  Syria  and  Egypt  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  question,  "Is  not 
this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed 
he  divineth?"  Qo.  xlit.  6,  would  lose  half  its  force  if  the 
custom  had  been  unknown  to  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Mr. 
Liayard  has  also  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  several 
drinking- cups  of  like  form  covered  with  Hebrew  char- 
acters.    They  are  of  much  more  recent  date,  having 


1190.]       Assyrian  Cups. 

1,  Uonhcad  Cup— Sculpture,  Khoraabad.— Botta. 

1.  Lion-head  Cup  wiUi  handle— Khoraabad.— Botta. 

8,  Cup— Sculpture,  Khoraabad.— Botta. 

4,  Cup  of  red  potterjr— Nimroud.— Layard. 

6,  Painted  Cup  from  Karaniles.— Lavard. 

6,  7,  Bronze  Cupe— Nimroud.— Britiab  Muieum. 

belonged  to  Jews  who  lived  in  the  cities  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  the  same  superstitions  exist  even  to  the 
present  day.  Drinking-cups,  both  of  brass  and  silver, 
and  of  precisely  the  same  shape,  are  still  in  common 
use  all  over  the  East.  They  are  generally  decorated 
with  some  Arabic  sentence  bearing  a  mystic  sense.  In 
Persia  there  is  a  tradition  that  there  is  a  cup  called 
"  Jami  Jemshid,"  the  cup  of  Jemshid,  an  ancient  king 
of  that  country,  in  which  could  be  seen  the  whole  world 
and  all  the  things  which  were  doing  in  it.  The  same 
tradition  asserts  that  this  cup,  filled  with  the  elixir  of 
immortality,  was  discovered  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  Persepolis.  The  Persian  poets  ascribe  to  this  cup 
the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  monarchs  (Nineveh  and  iu 
Paiacea,  3d  edit.  p.  906,  307).  [The  Assyrian  divining  cups 
referred  to  above  are  called  Bowls  in  the  Britisli  Mu- 
seum, and  figures  of  some  of  them  are  given  under  the 
article  Bowl.— Ed.] 
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In  a  figurative  sense  the  word  cup  is  often  used  for 
a  man's  lot  or  portion,  Pi.  xi.  6;  zri.  &;  uiu.  &  Babylon 
is  called  a  golden  cup,  possibly  in  allusion  to  her  super- 
stitious rites,  and  because  of  her  sensuality,  luxury,  and 
affluence,  Je.  \i  7.  The  "  cup  of  devils,"  as  opposed  to 
the  "cup  of  God,"  symbolized  idolatry.  It  signifies 
afflictions,  Pb.  Uxr.  8;  is.  U.  17,  2Si  Je.  zxt.  16;  xliz.  12;  U.  7; 
La.  iY.  21;  Em.  zxiiL  31-33;  Hab.  il.  16;  Re.  xiv.  10;  xvl.  19;  and 
sufferings.  Mat.  xx.  22;  xxri.  39;  Lu.  xxii.  43;  Jn.  xvilL  11;  Heb. 

il.  9.  The  cup  of  salvation  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Lord,  Ps.  cxvl.  IS.  The  "  cup  of  blessing,"  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  in  their  thank-offerings  when, 
at  the  feast  of  the  remnants  of  the  sacrifices,  the  master 
of  the  feast  pronounced  blessings  over  a  cup  of  wine, 
and  then  gave  each  of  the  guests  in  turn  to  drink, 
I  Ch.  xTi.  2-4.  Our  Lord  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this 
custom  in  the  institution  of  the  cup,  Lu.  xxii.  17;  i  Co.  x.  is. 

[J.B.] 

CURSE.    See  Anathema. 

CUSH.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Ham.  He  was  father 
of  six  sons,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Nimrod,  Ge. 

x.6-8;  ICh  1.8-10. 

2.  A  Benjamite  at  the  court  of  Saul,  whose  calumnia- 
tion of  David  gave  occasion  to  the  inditing  of  Ps.  vii., 
wherein  the  psalmist  protests  his  innocenoe  of  those 
charges.  As  no  such  individual,  however,  is  mentioned 
.  in  the  historical  notices  of  that  period,  many  expositors 
conclude  that  the  name  Cush,  which  in  its  gentile  form 
Cushif  Jo.  xiii.  23,  signifies  moor  or  black  man,  is  a  sym- 
bolical designation  of  the  dark  malice  of  the  enemy, 
whom  the  Jewish  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Aben- 
ezra,  take  to  be  Saul  himself.  So  also  several  modem 
expositors,  as  Vatable,  Tamov,  Glass  (PhQol.  Sac.  Ub.  ir.  s,  8), 
Burk  (Gnomon  Fialmoram,  i.  p.  5i),  and  Hengstenberg.  It 
is  thought,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  play  on  the  name 
Kish,  the  father  of  Saul.  These  suppositions  have, 
however,  little  to  support  them.  What  chiefly  opposes 
the  application  to  Saul  is  the  fact,  as  Rosenmtlller 
remarks,  that  Gush  appears  in  the  character  of  a  calum- 
niator more  than  of  a  persecutor.  Pfeiffer  (Dub.  Vexata, 
Opera,  1.  p.  297)  takes  it  to  be  Shimei,  2  Sa.  xri.  6.  Abenezra 
and  Drusius,  with  more  probability,  suppose  that  it  must 
have  been  the  proper  name  of  a  person  otherwise  un- 
known, [d.  m. 

CUSH,  a  country  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  apparently  with  such  latitude  of  meaning 
as  makes  its  determination  a  question  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  biblical  geography.  It  derived  its  name  most 
probably  from  Gush,  the  son  of  Ham.  Most  versions, 
ancient  and  modem,  including  the  English,  which  re- 
tains the  Hebrew  name  only  in  Is.  xi.  11,  render  it 
Ethiopia ;  itself  a  term  of  varied  signification  in  ancient 
writers,  who,  foUowing  its  Greek  etymology  aX0(a — &^, 
applied  it  to  all  sun-burned,  dark-complexioned  races, 
especiaUy  those  above  Egypt,  Herodotus  (ill.  94;  vii.  7o) 
extending  it  to  Asiatic  nations.  So  much,  however,  is 
settled,  that  Gush  in  various  passages  can  be  no  other 
than  the  countiy  in  Africa  south  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia^ 
corresponding  to  the  modem  regions  of  Nubia  and 
Northern  Abyssinia;  for  the  view  of  Bochart,  who 
held  that  in  every  instance  it  was  some  country  in 
Arabia  that  was  meant  is  now  universally  abandoned. 
That  Cush  adjoined  Egypt  appears  from  Eze.  xxix.  10, 
where  Egypt's  desolation  is  announced  as  extending 
*'from  the  tower  of  Syene  unto  the  border  of  Gush" 
(E.  v.),  or  rather  "from  Migdol  to  Syene  and  (or  even) 
to  the  border  of  Gush"  (HSTonaiok,  Httsig);  Migdol  being 


the  most  northern  point  of  Egypt^  and  Syene  the  most 
southern  place  of  importance  (WUUnaon,  Anc  Egyptlau, 
i.  p.  174).  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  various  pas- 
sages where  Cush  and  Egypt  occur  together,  as  Is.  xx. 
3-5,  Ps.  Ixviii.  32  [31],  and  those  where  mention  ii  made  of 
the  connection  and  confederacy  subsisting  between  their 
inhabitants,  fixe.  xxx.  4;  Je.  xItI.  s,  9;  Na.  ili.  9.  Cushites  came 
out  of  Egypt  with  Shishak  against  Jerusalem,  2Ch.xiL3. 
Gush  also  occurs  in  connection  with  Egypt  and  the 

Sabeans,  o*K3D  {ubdim),    u.  xlv.  u,  different  from  the 

•T : 
inhabitants  of  tea\cr  {shebd),  a  people  of  Arabia,  so  fre- 

quently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  Seba  here  re- 
ferred to  was  quite  a  distinct  oountiy,  probably  Meroe 
in  Upper  Egypt;  it  was  inhabited  by  a  descendant 
of  Cush,  Ge.x.7.  In  Je.  xiii.  23  the  black  colour  of 
the  Cushites  is  so  noticed  that  it  must  have  evidently 
differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  Jews,  a  remark  not  at  all 
applicable  to  an  Arabian  people,  while  very  suitable  to 
negroes. 

But  if  it  was  unquestionably  an  extreme  view  of 
Bochart>  who  found  Gush  only  in  Arabia,  the  view 
advanced  by  Shultess,  G^senius,  Bunsen,  and  others,  who 
admit  only  an  African  Cush,  is  no  less  so,  and  it  is  only  by 
ofifering  violence  to  various  passages  of  Scripture  that  it 
can  be  maintained.  That  several  localities  should  be 
called  by  the  same  name  is  explicable  from  the  frequent 
migrations  of  the  early  nations,  who  would  give  their 
own  names  successively  to  the  various  regions  into  which 
they  removed.  That  Mesopotamia  was  the  original 
seat  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Cushites  is  plain  from 
the  statement  relative  to  Nimrod,  whose  empire  em- 
braced portions  both  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria^  0«.  x.  «-i2; 
and  that  either  there  or  in  Arabia  there  was  another  Cush 
appears  from  several  passages,  which  can  be  explained 
only  on  such  an  assumption.  The  aignments  in  favour 
of  an  Arabian  Cush  are  briefly  these — 1.  It  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Midian,  a  countiy  on  the  east  of  the 
Red  Sea:  "  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction :  the 
curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble,"  Hab.  iiL  7. 
It  is  almost  universally  allowed  that  Cushan  is  but 
another  form  of  Gush;  forthere  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  connecting  it  as  is  sometimes  done  (Kitto'g  Cye.  Bib.  Lit 
1.  p.  603)  with  Cushan- Rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
Ju.  ill.  10.  Delitzsch  (Der  Prophet  Habakok,  Lelp.  1843,  p.  iw) , 
who  admits  only  the  African  Gush,  holds  that  its  men- 
tion along  with  Midian  is  intended  to  show  how  pUoes 
so  far  removed  from  each  other  were  equally  affected 
by  the  theophany ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  stnuned,  and 
at  variance  with  the  parallelism  of  the  passage.  2.  The 
wife  of  Moses  is  called  a  **  Cushitess "  in  Nu.  xii.  1. 
If  this  be  Zipporah,  the  daughterof  the  priest  of  Midian, 
there  is  thus  indubitable  evidence  of  the  connection 
between  Cush  and  Midian.  This  can  be  set  aside  only 
by  supposing  that  the  reference  is  to  a  second  mairiage 
of  Moses,  and  this  again  is  maintained  on  the  ground 
that  the  objections  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  agamst  their 
brother  were  utterly  incongruous  if  appHed  to  a  marriage 
which  had  subsisted  for  more  than  forty  years.  Bat 
admitting  that  it  is  a  second  marriage  which  is  thus  re- 
ferred to,  the  case  is  not  materially  altered,  for  still 
Cush  must  be  sought  near  the  place  of  Israel's  encamp- 
ment, as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Moses  would  go  to 
Ethiopia  to  fetch  a  wife.  3.  But  perhaps  a  stronger 
argument  is  the  mention  of  Arabians  as  oontigaous  to 
the  Cushites.  Thus:  " Moreover  the  Lord  stirred  up 
against  Jehoram  the  spirit  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the 
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AmbiaBB  who  are  near  {n*-^,  al-yad,  at  the  hesnd  or  ndt 

of)  the  Cushites,"  2Ch.xxLifl,  which  can  hardly  apply, 
as  DelitzBch  maintains,  to  countries  separated  by  the 
Arabian  Gulf. 

Other  arguments  adduced  by  Michaelis  (Spicit^giaDi 
Oeognph.  Hebr  i  p.  149)  in  favour  of  the  Arabian  Cush 
are  not  decisive,  and  the  passages  on  which  he  relies 
apply  with  greater  probability  to  the  African  Cush. 
Thus,  Sennacherib  when  threatening  Judea  hastens 
back  to  the  defence  of  Assyria,  on  a  report  that  Tir- 
hakah  king  of  Cush  was  about  to  attack  him,  2Ki.  xix.  9; 
Is.xxxtU.9;  from  which  Michaelis  infers  that  if  Tirhakah 
was  king  of  Ethiopia  he  could  only  reach  Assyria  through 
Palestine,  and  so  could  not  take  the  Assyrians  in  the 
rear,  as  the  withdrawal  of  Sennacherib  seems  to  imply. 
On  this  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  as  the  Egyptians 
are  found  at  Carehemish  on  the  Euphrates,  2Ch.xzxv.20, 
without  having  passed  through  Palestine,  the  same  may 
have  been  the  case  with  their  neighboius  and  allies 
the  Ethiopians.  That  Tirhakah  was  king  of  Ethiopia 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  from  the  records  on  the  walls 
of  temples  in  that  country.  £1  Berkel  (formerly  Na- 
pata)  was  his  Ethiopian  capital,  where  his  name  and 
monuments  are  found.  Indeed,  his  successful  opposition 
to  the  Assyrian  power  is  recorded  on  a  temple  at 
Med^net  Hdboo,  where  are  the  figure  and  name  of 
this  king,  and  the  number  of  captives  he  took  (wukinson, 
Ane.  EgTpUuM,  1.  p.  i4o).  The  other  instance,  from  2  Ch. 
xiv.  9,  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Zerah  the  Cushite 
with  an  immense  host  penetrates  as  far  as  Mareshah, 
but  when  discomfited  before  Asa  they  take  the  road 
to  Gerar,  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  which  would  bring 
them  to  Ethiopia  through  Egypt.  That  this  was  an 
Ethiopian  force  is  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  notice, 
2Ch.  &tL  8,  that  it  included  the  Lubim,  supposed  to  denote 
the  people  of  Fitya  in  Africa. 

With  regard  to  several  notices  of  Cush  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  they  apply  to  the  African  or  to  the 
Asiatic  Cush.  In  Zep.  iii.  10,  Is.  zviii.  1,  2,  mention  is 
made  of  the  *  *  rivers  of  Cush,*'  and  in  the  latter  passage  of  a 
land  beyond  them  which  ' '  sendeth  ambassadors  by  the 
sea,  in  vessels  of  papyrus  on  the  face  of  the  waters ; " 
and  in  Eze.  xzx.  9  it  is  declared  that  ''  messengers  shall 
go  forth  from  the  Lord  in  ships  to  make  the  careless 
Cushites  afraid,' '  all  which  imply  a  well- watered  country, 
and  a  maritime  region,  or  at  least  one  of  easy  access 
from  the  sea.  The  latter  characteristic  corresponds 
equally  well  with  the  physical  character  of  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia;  the  eastern  coast  of  the  latter,  washed  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea,  is  much  indented,  and 
contained  some  good  harbours,  but  then  neither  of  tlie 
two  countries  was  noted  for  its  rivers,  unless  we  suppose 
the  reference  is  to  the  Nile  and  its  branches.  Some 
authors,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this,  suppose  another 
Cush  in  the  region  of  Susiana,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by 
the  Tigris.  It  is  still  called  Chusistan,  and  is  indeed  a 
country  abounding  in  rivers.  The  same  place  is  thpught 
to  be  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xvii.  24  as  Cutha,  and  this 
again  is  supposed  to  be  the  Chaldean  form  of  Cush,  by 
the  substitution  of  the  Hebrew  letter  tau  for  shin,  as 
in  the  name  Athur  for  Atfiur.  In  support  of  this  view 
it  is  further  maintained  that  otherwise  the  notice  of 
Cush,  in  the  geography  of  Eden,  Go.  u.  13»  is  utterly  in- 
explicable. Still  the  evidence  is  too  weak  to  warrant 
the  supposition,  for  the  geographical  notices  of  Eden 


are  themselves  so  intricate  as  to  forbid  their  application 
to  any  hypothesis  regarding  other  disputed  localitieB. 

CUTH'AHy  a  province  in  the  Assyrian  empire,  from 
which  Shalmaneser  transported  colonists  to  occupy  the 
land  in  Samaria  left  vacant  by  the  exiled  Israelites, 
2  KL  xrii.  24, 30.  The  precise  region  so  designated  is 
altogether  unknown.  But  from  the  admixture  of  this 
people  among  the  new  Samaritan  population,  the  term 
Cuthite  was  apphed  by  the  rabbinical  Jews,  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Talmud,  to  the  Samaritans  generally,  and 
words  peculiar  to  the  Samaritans  are  called  Cuthian. 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH.  Among  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Israelites  was  one,  and  so  important 
that  it  is  recorded  three  times,  forbidding  them  to  make 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead.  '  *  Ye  shall  not  make 
any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any 
mark  upon  you :  I  am  the  Lord,"  Le.xlx.  28.  Again,  in 
respect  particularly  of  the  priests:  ''They  shall  not 
make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither  shall  they  shave 
off  the  comer  of  their  beard,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in 
their  flesh,"  Le.xxi.6.  And  more  fuUy:  "Ye  are  the 
children  of  the  Lord  your  God :  ye  shall  not  cut  youi^ 
selves,  nor  make  any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for 
the  dead,^^  Do.  xiv.  i,  2 — ^pcS  (lanieth)  determining  the  mean- 

••T 

ing  of  ^th  {lunepheah)  in  Le.  xix.  28,  showing  it  to  be 

V.T 

an  ellipsis  for  ro   VDaS  {lanephcuh  meth).   (Vator.Com- 

V.T 

mentar.  il.  p.  211.)  Then  is  added  a  reason  of  the  prohibi- 
tion :  "  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
GKxl,  and  the  Lord  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar 
people  unto  liimself,  above  all  the  nations  that  are  upon 
the  earth." 

Among  ancient  nations  it  was  customary  to  give 
expression  to  grief,  especially  for  the  dead,  in  the  most 
passionate  form :  rending  the  garments,  plucking  out 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard,  and  even  lacerating  the 
person  were  ordinary  accompaniments.  This  was  the 
case  not  only  with  the  passionate  and  excitable  orientals; 
but  also  among  the  nations  of  the  north  and  the  west, 
as  the  Scythians  (Herodottu,!?.  n),  and  also  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (O^id, First  Eleg.  iU.  S;  Tibnlltu, £leg.  1. 1. 1).  The 
same  custom  prevails  in  the  East  to  the  present  day. 
Mrs.  Postans,  in  her  Jiecollectiona  of  the  East  (Joiun.  of 
Sac.  Lit.  Jul  J,  1848,  p.  i(i7),  remarks :  "  In  all  mourning  cere- 
monies in  the  East,  that  are  conducted  with  any  pomp, 
it  is  customaxy  to  hire  persons  to  disfigure  themselves 
and  make  loud  lamentation.  At  the  Mahometan 
ceremonies  of  the  Mohurrum  not  only  do  bands  of 
women  in  green  dresses  follow  the  bier  of  Hoossein  and 
Hassan,  beating  their  breasts  and  tearing  their  hair, 
but  fakirs  and  mad  enthusiasts  dance  around  it,  cutting 
themselves  with  knives,  and  running  skewers  through 
their  tongues.  Some  Moslem  ser\'ants  in  our  employ- 
ment at  Mandavie,  to  whom  we  had  given  leave  to 
attend  Mohurrum,  returned  so  much  wounded  as  to  be 
incapable  of  service  for  some  time,  so  fiercely  had  they 
made  cuttings  in  their  *  flesh  for  the  dead.' " 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  express  chaise  to  the 
contrary,  tliis  practice  prevailed  extensively  among  the 
Jews  themselves  during  the  decline  of  the  monarehy,  as 
appears  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  announcing 
the  impending  caJamities,  the  prophet,  cb.  xtI.  o,  describes 
their  extent  and  severity  by  declaring  that  in  the  uni- 
versal sorrow,  the  usual  tokens  of  individual  grief  should 
be  forgotten :  ''  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die 
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i  in  the  land :  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men 
lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  them- 
selves bald  for  them."  This  laceration  of  the  penon 
was  also  a  sign  of  great  sorrow  in  general.  In  Je.  xli.  5 
mention  b  made  of  eighty  pilgrims  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem after  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans ;  and 
in  such  a  plight  as  indicated  deep  mourning  for  the 
destruction  of  the  place  whither  they  had  been  wont  to 
go  up  to  worship,  '*  having  their  beards  shaven,  and 
their  clothes  rent,  and  having  cut  them^ves."  In  ch. 
xlvii.  5  Philistia  Is  represented  as  a  female  who  has 
torn  her  hair  and  cut  her  flesh  in  token  of  grief  for 
some  awful  catastrophe ;  so  also  ch.  xlviii.  27,  with  re- 
gard to  the  lamentation  which  would  result  from  the 
desolation  of  Moab— the  cutting  of  the  flesh  being  ac- 
companied, as  appears  from  Is.  xv.  2,  by  baldness  of 
the  head  and  cutting  off  the  beard. 

Tracing  these  practices  to  the  idea  of  thereby  pro- 
pitiating the  manes  of  the  deceased,  and  connecting 
them  with  similar  rites  in  the  worship  of  Moloch  and 
Baal,  1  Ki.  xvUi.  2S,  some  writers  upon  this  subject  regard 
the  primary  object  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Hebrew  law 
to  be  the  removal  of  all  occasion  and  appearance  of 
idolatrous  worship.  This  connection  is  however  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  for  as  Le  Clerc  well  remarks,  ''alia  enim 
ratio  est  funeris,  alia  sacrificii  (Comm.  in  Le.  xiz.  28).  The 
practice  so  far  as  regards  religion  undoubtedly  origin- 
ated in  false  apprehensions  of  the  character  of  the  deity, 
and  was  an  attempt  to  propitiate  his  favour;  while  as 
an  indication  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  it  may  have  sprung 
only  from  the  obscurity  which  shrouded  a  future  state, 
while  the  prohibition  may  have  been  intended  as  an 
admonition  to  the  Israelite  of  his  relation  to  God,  as 
one  not  limited  to  this  present  life,  or  one  which  could 
be  interrupted  by  death,  and  of  the  superior  knowledge 
which  he  enjoyed  in  respect  to  a  future  state  over  the 
heathen,  and  so  calling  for  the  avoidance  of  a  practice 
which  ill  accorded  with  such  convictions  (see  wuiet,  Hexapla 
on  LeriUcna,  Lend.  1681,  p.  476).  Even  Spencer  admits  as 
much  (seeDeLeg.Hob.iLiS,aec.2).  It  lends  some  confir- 
mation to  this  view  that  the  Roman  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  contained  injunctions  as  to  moderating  grief  at 
funerals,  and  in  particular  forbade  laceration  of  the  flesh 
for  the  dead  (Corp.  Jar.  Civ.  r.  p.  68,67,  ecLOodofredos,  1663),  a 
prohibition  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  strong 
hopes  which  the  Romans  cherished  of  a  future  though 
natural  life.  The  Hebrew  law  may  thus  correspond 
to  the  apostolic  admonition :  "  I  would  not  have  you 
ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep, 
that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope,** 
1  Th.  ir.  13;  and  if  so,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  how  far  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  and 
a  resurrection  is  revealed  in  the  Pentateuch.  (See  ftirtber, 
Macdonald's  Introd.  to  the  Pentateach,  p.  113, 114.   Edin.  1861.) 

[D.  M.] 

CYMBALS.    See  Musical  Instruments. 
CYPRESS  (trpa,  berosh),  a  well-known  tree.     One 

of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Apocrypha  is  the 
description  of  Simon  Uie  high-priest,  Ecolea.  i.  i-2i;  MeaUo 
xxiY.13: — 

"  He  was  as  the  moming-ttar  in  the  midat  of  a  cloud, 
And  as  the  moon  at  the  full : 
Ab  the  flower  of  roaee  in  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
As  lilies  by  the  rivers  of  waters ; 

As  the  branches  of  tho  fVankincens&-troe  in  the  time  of  summer  ; 
As  a  fkir  olive  tree  budding  forth  ftruit ; 
And  as  a  eyprtsa-tree  which  groweth  up  to  the  clouds. 


When  he  put  on  the  robe  of  honour, 

And  was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of  glory ; 

When  he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar. 

He  made  the  garment  of  holiness  honourable  ** 

The  Kinrdpiffffos  of  the  above  passage  is  not  improbably 
the  v't^a of  1  Ki.  V.  8;  Ps.  civ.  17;  Eze.  xxvii.  6;  xxxi.  8, 

and  other  passages,  translated  ''fir-tree.*'  It  is  abun- 
dantly native  on  Lebanon,  and  wbb  prized  by  the 
ancients  next  to  the  cedar. 

The  Cupreum  iempennretu,  well  described  by  Loudon 
as  ''aflame-shiq)ed,  tapering,  cone- like  tree,  with  up- 
right branches  growing  dose  to  the  trunk,  and  resem- 
bling in  general  appearance  the  Lombardy  poplar,**  \a 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  membors  of  the 
great  coniferous  order.    With  its  dark  evergreen  foliage. 


fl91.]       Cypress— Ctiprrsnu  semptrvirenM, 

and  with  its  strict  spiry  growth,  all  pointing  towards 
heaven,  it  seems  as  if  designed  on  purpose  for  the 
cemetery,  and  at  once  a  mourner  and  a  monument. 
Accordhigly,  throughout  Syria  and  Turkey,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  its  taU  form  may  be  con- 
stantly recognized  standing  sentinel  over  the  tombs : 

"  Dark  tree !  still  sad  when  oiher^  grief  is  fled. 
The  only  constant  mourner  of  the  dead." 

For  similar  purposes  it  is  now  familiar  amongst  our- 
selves ;  although  its  sad  supremacy  is  likely  soon  to  be 
divided  with  the  new  species  lately  discovered  in  China* 
and  which  combines  the  solemnity  of  the  cypress  with 
the  tender  grace  of  the  weeping  willow — ^the  Cfunthrit, 
of  which  Mr.  Fortune  gives  a  graphic  description,  and  a 
figure,  in  his  Wandering*  in  China  (Yoi.iLp.42). 

The  fine-grained,  fragrant  wood,  with  its  beautiful 
red  colour,  was  highly  prized  from  the  earliest  period, 
and  was  justly  famed  for  its  durability.  The  Egyptians 
made  of  it  cases  for  their  mummies,  and  the  Roman 
pontif&  are  still,  we  believe,  consigned  to  03rpress 
coffins ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  comparative  indestructi- 
bility, it  is  said  that  when  the  cypress  doors  of  St. 
Petei^s  at  Rome,  which  had  histed  from  the  days  of 
Constantine,  were  eleven  centuries  afterwards  removed 
by  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  in  order  to  be  replaced  with  gates 
of  brass,  they  were  still  perfectly  sound.  From  the 
similarity  of  the  name,  it  has  been  very  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  gopher-ioood  from  which  Noah's  ark  was 
constructed  was  cjrpress,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
topographical  consideration  which  should  render  this 
opinion  improbable ;  whilst  the  durability  of  the  timber 
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is  in  favour  uf  tlie  auppoaition,  when  we  remember  the 
length  of  time  that  the  ark  was  in  building,      [j.  H.] 

CyPRUS,  a  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off 
the  coast  ofThcenicia  andCilicia,  lying  south- west  and 
north-east.  The  island  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  and 
toward  the  north-east  stretches  out  into  a  long  narrow 
peninsula.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  148  English 
miles,  and  for  two-thirds  of  the  lengtii  it  is  about  40 
broad.  The  mountain  range  of  Olympus  occupies  the 
main  body  of  the  island,  and  in  some  of  the  higher 
points  reaches  to  the  height  of  7000  feet.     Tlife  scenery 


in  many  parts  is  bold  and  rugged ;  there  are  abrupt 
eminences  and  lofty  woodlands,  but  these  often  inter- 
changing with  fertile  fields  and  deep  picturesque  val- 
leys. The  mountains  contain  copper,  gold,  and  silver, 
and  a  considerable  variety  of  the  precious  stones.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Phcenicans,  the  great  miners  and  traders 
of  remote  antiquity,  soon  found  out  its  value,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  colonized  it.  Its  earlier  inhabi- 
tants were  of  Phceniclan  ori^;  but  the  Greeks  in 
process  of  time  established  cities  in  it,  and  ultimately 
became  its  chief  and  ruling  population.     The  principal 
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cities  were  Salamis,  Citium  (now  Lamaka).  and  Paphon 
(now  Bafib),  all  near  the  sea- coast;  but  there  were  many 
others  of  some  note.  In  its  political  relations  the  island 
passed  through  much  the  same  fortunes  that  befell  the 
part  of  Asia  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  Under  Amasis  it 
was  in  subjection  to  Egypt;  but  from  the  time  of  Cam- 
byses  it  became  a  portion  of  the  Persian  empire.  It 
once  and  again  revolted  against  the  Persian  yoke,  but 
was  each  time  reduced  to  subjection.  With  the  fall  of 
the  Persian  power  it  passed  over  to  the  sway  of  Alex- 
ander, and  furnished  him  with  120  ships  for  the  siege  of 
Tyre.  After  various  other  changes  of  dominion  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Rome,  in  a  manner  far  from 
creditable  to  the  imperial  city;  and  before  the  C*hristian 
era,  was  turned  into  a  senatorial  province  governed  by 
propraetors,  with  the  title  of  proconsid.  When  the 
empire  was  divided,  Cyprus  was  attached  to  the  Byzan- 
tine or  eastern  section.  The  crusaders  conquered  it  in 
1191  under  Richard  I.,  and  held  possession  of  it  for 
about  three  centuries.  But  in  1473  the  republic  of 
Venice  acquired  it,  and  it  remained  under  their  sway 
till  1571,  when  it  was  finally  subjugated  to  the  Turkish 
yoke  by  Selim  II. 

Cyprus  was  one  of  the  earliest  fields  of  missionary 
enteiprise  out  of  Palestine.  This  partly  arose  from  the 
scattering  abroad  that   took   place  on  the  death  of 


Stephen,  Ac  xi.  19,  and  still  more  from  Cyprus  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  Barnabas,  who  naturally  desired 
to  carry  to  his  native  region  the  tidings  of  that  salva- 
tion which  he  had  himself  received.  The  general  po- 
])ulation  of  the  island  must  have  presented  anything 
but  a  hopeful  field  for  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  cross, 
as  they  were  not  only  sunk  like  other  heathen  in 
abominable  idolatry,  but  were  more  ))eculiarly  devoted 
to  a  species  of  worship  which  everywhere  told  most 
disastrously  upon  the  manners  of  the  people.  This  was 
the  worship  of  Venus,  or  rather  the  Syrian  Astarte ;  for 
the  worship  partook  essentially  of  the  oriental  character, 
and  wanted  much  of  the  grace  and  refinement  which 
the  Greeks  threw  around  even  their  corrupter  supersti- 
tions. The  Venus- worship  of  Cyprus  was  fearfully  licen- 
tious, and  had  respect  mainly  to  the  generative  powers 
of  nature.  Sensual  indulgence,  therefore,  floiurished 
under  the  patronage  of  religion,  and  of  necessity 
pressed  like  a  night-mare  upon  all  the  higher  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Still,  however,  Barnabas 
did  not  despair;  he  hoped  against  hope,  the  more  so 
as  there  ap{)ears  to  have  been  a  number  of  Jews  in  the 
i.sland,  who  stood  free  at  least  &omthe  grosser  forms  of 
pollution  around  them.  He  accordingly  sailed  straight 
for  Cjrprus,  when  he  and  Paul  were  sent  fortli  by  the 
church  at  Antioch,  An.  xlii.      The  particulars  of  their 
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muaion  in  regard  to  CypruB  are  not  given,  except  in 
regard  to  the  proconBul  of  the  ishmd,  Sergiiis  PauluB, 
who  sought  an  interview  with  them  at  Paphos,  where 
he  was  residing.  This  circumstance  alone  implied  con- 
siderable success;  as  it  is  no  way  probable  that  a  man 
in  the  station  and  with  the  prepossessions  of  Sergius 
would  have  paid  any  heed  to  such  ambassadors  of  the 
cross,  unless  their  mission  had  already  caused  some 
stir.  In  dealing  with  him  their  chief  obstruction  arose 
from  the  subtle  and  perverse  attempts  of  a  depraved 
Jew,  Bar-jesus,  one  of  tliat  class,  at  this  time  un- 
happily numerous,  who  for  purposes  of  gain  gave  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  magical  arts,  by  which 
they  played  upon  the  credulity  and  fears  of  the  hea- 
then. This  man  so  resisted  the  work  of  the  Lord  as 
to  draw  down  upon  him  the  solemn  rebuke  of  Paul, 
and  also  through  his  word  a  judicial  visitation  of  blind- 
ness; which  so  impressed  the  mind  of  the  governor, 
that  he  became  obedient  to  the  faith.  The  island  was 
subsequently  visited  by  Barnabas,  in  company  with 
John  Mark,  after  the  painful  separation  between  him 
and  Paul,  acxt.so;  and  the  gospel,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  from  that  time  began  to  take  root,  and  spread 
through  Cyprus  the  blessings  of  salvation.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  still  professed  Christians, 
but  with  all  the  ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition 
that  usually  distinguish  the  members  of  the  Greek 
church. 

CYRE'NE,  OB  CYRE'NiE  (Gr.  Kup^tnj,  modem 
name  Curen),  the  chief  city  of  a  district  in  the  north 
of  Africa^  called  Cyrenaica,  also  the  Lybian  Penta- 
polis,  from  its  comprising  five  principal  towns.  The 
district  lay  between  Egypt  and  Carthage,  having  the 
former  on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west.  Libya 
was  the  African  name  of  the  territory  in  which  Qyrene 
was  situated;  and  on  the  African  side  it  stood  nearly 
right  over  against  the  Grecian  Peloponnesus,  with 
Crete  lying  between.  Cyrene  was  in  ancient  times  the 
most  important  Greek  possession  in  Africa.  It  was 
founded  by  Greek  colonists,  who  were  Dorians,  tmder 
the  direction  of  Battus,  about  630  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  site  was  well  chosen,  being  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  fertile  districts  of  North  Africa. 
Even  still,  says  a  recent  explorer,  "  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  abound  with  beautiful  scenes.  Some  of 
them  exceed  in  richness  of  vegetation,  and  equal  in 
grandeur,  anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apen- 
nines'* (Hamilton*§  Wanderings  in  North  Africa,  p.  78).  It 
would  seem  that  the  old  Hellenic  colonists  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  native  Libyans,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  usual  became  intermingled 
with  them  by  marriage  reUtionships  (Herod.  It.  im6-i89). 
The  constitution  of  the  state  was  framed  somewhat 
after  the  model  of  Sparta,  and  took  the  shape  of  a 
limited  monarchy;  for  several  generations  the  supreme 
power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Battus. 
But  ultimately  the  entire  district  became  an  appendage 
of  Egypt,  and  along  with  this  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Rome  considerably  before  the  Christian  era  (b.c.  75). 

Cyrene,  when  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  carried 
on  an  extensive  conmierce  with  Greece  and  Eg3rpt; 
and  it  has  even  left  its  marks  on  the  history  of  Hellenic 
literature.  Aristippus,  a  native  of  the  place,  was  the 
founder  of  a  philosophic  sect;  and  Callimachus  the  poet, 
and  Cameades,  the  founder  of  the  new  academy  at 
Athens,  were  both  by  birth  Cyrenians*  Such  incidental 
facts  indicate  great  literary  as  well  as  commercial  ac- 


tivity; and  we  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find, 
either  that  numbers  of  Jews  were  located  there,  or  that 
they  belonged  to  the  more  active  and  enterprising  portion 
of  their  countrymen.  Accordingly,  Stra^  expressly 
mentions  Jews  as  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  (Joseph.  Ant.  xlr.  7);  and,  for  so  distant  a  settle- 
ment, they  occupy  a  rather  prominent  place  in  New 
Testament  scripture.  The  Simeon  who  bore  our  Lord's 
cross  was  of  Cyrene,  Lu.  xxili.  28.  They  had  a  synagogue 
of  their  ovra  at  Jerusalem,  Ac  ii  lo ;  t1  9,  some  of  the 
members  of  which  took  an  active  part  against  Stephen; 
others,  however,  embraced  the  doctrine  which  Stephen 
had  taught,  and  on  being  dispersed  by  the  persecution 
which  arose  at  his  death,  they  went  back  to  tiieir  native 
region  publishing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  Ac.  xL  so. 
Lucius  also,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned  in  Ac 
xiii.  1,  as  one  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  in  the 
church  at  Antioch.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore^ 
that  the  country  at  an  early  period  was  brought  under 
Christian  influence ;  and  Cyrene  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  main  centres  from  which  the  light  of  the  gospel 
diffused  itself  so  early,  and  with  such  wonderful  success, 
throughout  Libya  and  tlie  neighbouring  regions  of 
North  Africa. 

Extensive  ruins  have  been  found  on  the  site  anciently 
occupied  by  Cyrene,  and  thcy-have  recently  been  made 
the  subject  of  more  careful  research.  Some  account  was 
given  of  them  by  Delia  CeUa^  who  visited  the  ruins  in 
1821-22;  by  Captain  Beechy,  in  1828;  and  still  more 
recently  by  Hamilton,  in  the  work  already  referred 
to.  Various  of  the  remains,  chiefly  statues  of  Grecian 
mould,  and  somewhat  mutilated,  have  been  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  most  striking  remains, 
however,  are  the  tombs,  which  are  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  have  thus  survived  the  destruction 
which  has  overtaken  the  city.  Tombs  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  not  in  accordance  with  Greek  usage,  and 
they  are  justly  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  in- 
fluence possessed  in  Cyrene  of  the  native  population  of 
the  district,  and  bespeak  a  certain  affinity  between  the 
cast  of  thought  prevalent  there,  and  that  which  con- 
structed the  magnificent  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

CYRE'NIUS  (Gr.  Kv/rtjwot:  it  is  properly  a  Latin 
name,  and  should  be  written  Quiiinus  orQnirinius). 
The  only  person  referred  to  in  Scripture  of  this  name 
is  the  one  mentioned  in  Lu.  ii.  2,  in  connection  with 
the  taxing  or  enrolment  which  brought  Joseph  and 
Mary  to  Bethlehem  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth.  The 
statement  has  given  rise  to  much  disputation,  and  to 
various  modes  of  solution,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
historical  difficulties  with  which  it  is  connected.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cyrenius  referred  to — ^whose 
full  and  proper  name  was  Publius  Sulpitius  Quirinus— 
was  procurator  or  governor  of  Syria  subsequent  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  who  about  ten  years  after  the 
real,  or  six  years  after  the  vulgar  era,  b^n  to  take  up 
a  census  of  the  whole  population  with  a  view  to  taxing. 
This  event  is  referred  to  in  Ac.  v.  37,  and  at  various 
places  in  Josephus,  as  one  that  led  to  very  conmderaUe 
disturbances  among  the  people.  So  far  as  it,  therefore, 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  room  for  any  diflerenoe  of 
opinion.  But  is  that  the  event  to  which  St.  Luke  points 
in  the  statement  before  us?  So,  many  in  present  as 
well  as  former  times,  have  maintained.  The  evangelist, 
they  imagine,  confounded  the  time  of  the  Savioui^s  birth 
with  that  of  the  census  of  Cyrenius ;  or,  as  is  now  more 
commonly  alleged,  he  confounded  some  special  mission 
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introBted  to  Cyremus  involving  some  enrolment  of  the 
population,  with  the  woric  of  the  regular  oeuBUs  which 
he  took  up  some  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  ac- 
tually become  president  of  Syria.  There  may  have 
been,  it  is  thought,  an  order  issued  for  certain  statisti- 
cki  retiums  some  years  previous  to  the  census,  and 
Cyrenius  may  have  been  sent  into  Syria  to  execute  the 
work  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  In  which  c&ie  the 
mistake  of  Luke  would  simply  have  consisted  in  saying, 
that  the  enrolment  was  made  while  C3rreniua  presided 
over  Syria,  he  having  been  at  the  time  only  a  special 
commissioner,  acting  under  the  regular  presidents  or 
governors  (so  Meyer).  Or,  on  the  ground  of  this  special 
though  subsidiary  agency,  he  may  have  been  regarded 
as  ruler  or  vfyifitav  of  Syria  (so  Beaa,  OroUiu,  Idelcr, 
Cradner,  Robiiuon,  &c.)  Another  view,  advocated  by 
many  distinguished  writers,  proceeds  on  the  ground 
of  Tpdrrri,  first,  being  here  put  for  the  comparative: 
**  This  enrolling  was  made  before  that  Cyrenius  was 
governor  of  Syria"  (Lardner,  Tboluek,  &c.)  And  a  still 
further  modification  of  meaning  in  connection  with  the 
wfiumi  has  been  adopted  by  Calvin,  Wetstein,  Mack, 
Hofmann,  and  others,  according  to  which  it  is  taken 
adverbially,  thus:  '*  This  same  enrolling  was  first  made 
(or,  was  first  carried  into  efifect)  when  Cyrenius  was 
governor  of  Syria."  Tlie  decree  for  it  had  been  issued 
before,  and  certain  steps  in  connection  with  it  had  been 
taken,  but  the  actual  execution,  at  least  as  regards  the 
taxing,  only  took  effect  when  Cyrenius  became  president 
of  Syria. 

Of  these  difierent  modes  of  understanding  the  passage 
of  the  evangelist,  none  is  quite  natural,  and  some  are 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  historical  accuracy,  not 
to  say  inspiration,  of  the  writer.  In  so  plain  and  simple 
a  narrative,  it  is  against  probability  to  suppose  that  a 
superlative  should  have  been  put  for  a  comparative  in 
the  way  indicated  by  one  class  of  interpreters — that  the 
evangelist  should  have  said  "first  of  his  presiding," 
instead  of  *' before  that  he  presided;"  and  the  examples 
brought  in  support  of  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly 
paraUeL  Nor,  if  the  mission  of  Cyrenius  at  the  time 
referred  to  had  been  of  the  special  and  subordinate 
kind  understood  by  another  class,  could  he  with  pro- 
priety have  been  represented  as  at  the  time  presiding 
over  Syria ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  a  person 
being  a  ruler  in  a  country,  and  as  such  having  some 
special  work  to  do  in  it,  and  another  to  say  that  such 
a  thing  was  done  while  he  had  the  presidency  or 
government  of  it.  This  naturally  implies  that  he  was 
at  the  time  its  presiding  and  governing  head ;  which 
Cyrenius  could  not  have  been  in  respect  to  Syria,  if  he 
had  simply  been  commissioned  to  take  up  some  statis- 
tical returns  concerning  its  population.  It  is  possible, 
however,  according  to  the  last  form  of  opinion  indi- 
cated above,  that  an  enrolment  with  a  view  to  taxing, 
or  a  general  census  of  some  sort,  may  have  been 
ordered  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  and,  after  having 
proceeded  a  certain  length,  may  have  been  somehow 
arrested  in  Judea,  and  only  at  last  carried  out  when 
the  government  of  Syria  came  into  the  hands  of  Cyre- 
nius. This  is  perfectly  conceivable ;  and  the  view  sug- 
gested by  it  is  no  further  liable  to  objection,  than  that 
it  requires  somewhat  too  much  to  be  supplied  to  make 
the  statement  properly  intelligible.  If  the  decree  for 
tiie  enrolment  was  actually  issued  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  Joseph  and  Mary 
to  Bethlehem,  it  would  have  been  a  rather  brief  and 


enigmatical  mode  of  announcing  the  future  progress 
and  result  of  the  matter  to  say,  that  the  enrolment  was 
first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria — if  so 
be  that  his  government  only  commenced  after  a  lapse 
of  ten  years  from  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

While  therefore  we  might  say  of  this  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  matter,  that  grammaticaUy  it  is  not  unten 
able  (for  numeral  adjectives,  such  as  xptbroSf  in  the 
nominative  are  often  used  adverbially,  qualifying  the 
verb  that  follows  rather  than  the  noun  witii  which 
they  agree),  and  that  the  historical  circumstances  might 
also  have  been  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
view  it  takes;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
And  if  one  is  to  go  by  what  may  be  called  the  fair  and 
natural  impression  which  the  words  are  fitted  to 
convey,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  infer  that  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  there  was  a  decree  of  enrolment 
actually  carried  into  effect  in  Judea ;  that  at  the  time 
Cyrenius  was  the  highest  and  most  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  Roman  power  in  Syria ;  and  that  the  enrol- 
ment in  question  was  a  first  one,  as  contradistinguished 
from  something  of  a  similar  description  that  subse- 
quently took  place.  The  question  then  is,  whether 
any  historical  support  can  be  found  for  these  positions, 
and  especially  for  the  position  that  Cyrenius  had  to  do 
with  the  government  of  Syria  about  the  actual  period  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  as  well  as  afterwards,  at  an  interval 
of  about  ten  years.  Now,  this  latter  point,  on  which 
so  much  hangs  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  St.  Luke, 
has  lately  received  a  very  remarkable  elucidation,  and 
evidence  apparently  conclusive  has  been  adduced  to 
show  that  Cyrenius  was  twice  in  command  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria ;  and  on  the  first  occasion  much  about 
the  period  indicated  by  the  evangelist.  In  a  work  on 
Roman  antiquities  by  A.  W.  Zumpt  (CommentationoH 
Epigraphlcae  ad  Antlquitates  Romaoaa  PertlnenteB),  there  is  a 
chapter  on  the  presidents  of  Syria  from  Caesar  Augus- 
tus to  Titus  Vespasian;  and  in  the  course  of  his  histo- 
rical investigations  the  author  necessarily  comes  across 
the  statement  of  St.  Luke  regarding  Cyrenius,  which 
he  properly  regards  as  entitled  to  consideration  in  a 
simply  historical  respect — the  more  so,  as  there  are 
confirmatory  statements  of  a  similar  kind  in  some  of 
the  fathers  (Buaeb.  Hist.  Eccl.  i  6;  Iren.  Haares.  IL  22,6;  Tert 
AdT.  Ju±  9,&c.)  In  these  places  reference  is  made  to  the 
fact  of  a  general  census  being  taken  at  the  period  of 
Christ's  birth,  and  also  to  Cyrenius  as  being  governor 
of  Syria  at  the  time.  Zumpt  therefore  concludes 
that  there  is  prima  facie  ground  for  holding  such  to 
have  been  the  case,  and  proceeds  to  consider,  whether 
there  be  any  notices  in  Roman  history  relating  to  the 
period  which  are  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
subject.  The  first,  and  the  leading  passage  he  refers 
to  is  one  in  Tacitus  (Annai.  ill.  4s),  noticing  the  death  of 
C3rrenius  in  a.d.  21,  in  which  it  is  stated  of  this  Cyre- 
nius, that  he  was  a  man  of  comparatively  humble 
origin,  bom  at  Lanuvium ;  that  in  the  army  he  had 
proved  himself  to  be  a  person  fit  for  conducting  afiiurs 
that  called  for  stringent  and  active  measures;  that  under 
Augustus  he  had  obtained  the  consulship ;  that  by  and  by, 
for  having  reduced  the  fortresses  of  the  Homonadenses 
throughout  Cilicia,  he  had  obtained  triumphal  badges, 
and  had  been  appointed  rector  to  Caius  Ceesar  (grand- 
son of  Augustus),  on  the  latter  obtaining  the  govern- 
ment of  Armenia,  in  whose  company,  while  at  Rhodes, 
and  before  actually  entering  on  the  administration  of 
Armenia,  he  had  paid  court  to  Tiberius,  who  was  at 
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the  time  sojourning  there.     By  comparing  thift  with 
various  other  statements  in  Tacitus  and  contemporary 
notices  from  other  quarters,  it  is  found  that  the  Ho- 
monadenses  here  referred  to  as  having  been  subdued  i 
by  Oyrenius,  and  on  acooimt  of  whose  subjugation  he  . 
obtained  triumphal  badges,  were  the  rough  and  free-  j 
booting  highlanders  in  the  uphuids  of  Cilicia;  and  both  ' 
from  the  force  necessary  to  overcome  them,  and  from  j 
the  honours  awarded  to  him  in  consequence,  it  is 
plain  that  Cyrenius  must  have  had  a  legion  at  his 
command,  and  in  connection  with  that  a  province.  ' 
What,  then,  constituted  the  province!   Cilicia  by  itself  | 
was  far  too  small  to  form  a  province  worthy  of  being  ■ 
assigned  to  a  man  of  consular  rank,  with  a  legion 
under  him;  there  must  have  been  coupled  with  it  some 
neighbouring  region,  which,  from  its  extent  of  territory 
and  relative  situation,  admitted  of  being  conveniently 
associated  with  Cilicia^  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed 
under  one  jurisdiction.     And  it  so  happens  that  Syria, 
the  region  on  the  east  of  Cilicia,  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  thought  of.      For  Proconsular  Asia  was  too 
remote  from  tiie  Homonadenses,  and  was  besides  in  a 
subjugated  state  some  time  before  this,  and  made  a 
senatorial  province;  nor,  for  the  same  reasons,  could  it 
be  Bithynia  and  Pontus.     Qalatia  adjoined  the  Cilidan 
territory;  but  the  governor  of  it  had  no  legion  assigned 
him,  and  it  is  also  known  to  have  been  usually  assigned 
to  one  of  the  rank  merely  of  prsetor.     It  is  stated  by 
Dio  (UiL  12),  that  Augustus  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign  surrendered  to  the  senate  all  the  thoroughly 
reduced  and  quiet  provinces,  the  only  districts  he  re- 
served to  himself  in  connection  with  Asia  Minor  were 
Cilicia  and  Cyprus.     But  in  B.C.  22  Cyprus  was  also 
granted  to  the  senate  (Dio,  Ut.  4).     So  that  Syria  alone 
remains  as  a  region  that  could  be  conveniently  joined 
to  Cilicia,  to  make  out  a  sufficient  province  for  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  and  having  command  of  a  legion. 

There  are  other  collateral  notices  which  confirm  the 
result  thus  obtained  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus.  For 
it  appears,  that  both  some  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  some  years  after,  Syria  and  Cilicia  belonged 
to  one  province.  Cneius  Piso  was  governor  of  Syria  in 
B.C.  17,  and  when  obliged  to  levy  troops  agunst  Ger- 
manicuB,  he  sent  an  order  for  suppHes  to  the  Cilician 
r^^  or  chiefs  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  70,78),  which  there  is  no  pro- 
bability they  would  have  complied  with,  unless  he  had 
had  a  right  to  demand  what  he  sought.  Besides,  Piso 
himself  was  afterwards  accused  by  Tiberius  of  seeking 
to  possess  the  province  of  which  he  had  the  command ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  reported  to 
have  seized  the  fortress  of  Celenderis,  a  fortress  in 
Cilicia  (Ann.  ii.  so,  Ui.  12,14).  VitelUus  also,  when  pre- 
sident of  Syria,  about  A.C.  86,  sent  troops  to  subdue  the 
Clitee,  who  were  a  people  of  Cilicia  (Aml  ri.  41).  So 
that  there  is  ample  evidence  of  Cilicia  having  been 
coupled  with  Syria,  about  the  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  under  one  provincial  administration. 

Supposing  then,  as  we  are  plainly  warranted  to  hold, 
that  Cyrenius  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  presidency 
of  the  two  regions  conjoined  into  a  single  province,  what 
precisely  was  the  period  of  his  holding  it,  as  indicated 
by  Tacitus  in  the  passage  noticed  above  1  It  must  have 
been  at  the  time  he  was  rector  to  Caius  Csesar ;  for  it 
was  the  proximity  of  his  province  to  that  of  Armenia, 
obtained  by  Caius,  which  specially  fitted  him  for  doing 
the  part  of  rector  to  the  young  prince.  In  this  capacity 
he  visited  Egypt  with  Caius,  and  some  other  places. 


but  did  not  accompany  him  to  Armenia;  for  befoie 
Caius  went  thither,  M.  LoUius  had  been  appointed 
rector,  and  Cyrenius  (it  would  seem)  had  gone  to  Rome 
at  the  request  of  the  emperor  to  be  married  to  Lepida, 
a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  destined  for  Ludus 
Csesar,  the  brother  of  Caius.  But  Lucius  died  in  a.d.  2; 
and  connecting  this  period  with  the  time  during  which 
the  married  life  of  Cyrenius  lasted  (twenty-one  yean), 
and  with  the  period  itself  of  Cyrenius's  death,  which 
was  before  the  close  of  a.d.  21,  it  is  evident  that  the 
marriage  must  have  taken  place  dose  upon  the  death 
of  Lucius.  It  was  about  the  same  time,  or  very  shortly 
before  it,  in  the  year  a.d.  1,  that  Caius  Cssar,  after 
being  made  consul,  set  out  for  Armenia,  accompanied 
by  Lollius  as  rector;  and  consequently  in  that  year 
also  it  must  have  been,  or  perhaps  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  before  it,  that  Cyrenius  quitted  his  post  in  the 
East,  and  was  succeeded  by  LolUus.  Several  notices 
mention  Lollius  in  his  capacity  as  rector  to  Ciuus,  and 
the  part  he  took  with  him  in  Armenia  (Snet.  Tfb.  Oaes 
12, 13 ;  Yellelaa,  u.  los);  but  there  h  no  evidence  that  Cyre- 
nius was  with  him  aft^r  he  actually  entered  on  his 
office.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  a.d.  1,  therefore, 
Cyrenius  had  held  the  governorship  of  Syria  and  again 
quitted  it — ^he  had  subdued  the  Homonadenses  in  the 
Cilician  part  of  the  province,  a  work  so  difficult  and 
meritorious  that  he  obtained  triumphal  badges  on  ac- 
count of  it — ^he  had  afterwards  for  a  time  held,  along 
with  his  province,  the  office  of  rector  to  Caius  Cesar 
on  his  way  to  Armenia ;  and  for  all  this  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  a  period  of  less  than  about  four  years.  He 
must  have  entered  on  his  presidency  about  four  years 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  tenn 
by  which  the  real  birth  of  Christ  seems  most  probably 
to  differ  from  the  vulgar  era.  Hence  the  conclusion 
is,  that  Cyrenius  actually  did  hold  the  presidency  of 
Syria  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth ;  and  as  Luke 
was  himself  a  native  (as  is  supposed)  of  Antioch,  the 
chief  town  of  Syria,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
by  some  brief  notice  indicate  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince at  that  important  crisis.  The  proof  of  all  this 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  work  of  Zumpt  above  re- 
ferred to,  or  more  briefly  in  Fairbaim's  JlermenetUical 
Manual,  p.  461,  seq. 

It  has  been  usual  for  those  who  look  simply  to  the 
accounts  of  Josephus,  to  ascribe  the  presidency  of  Syria 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  either  to  Saturainus  or  Varos, 
according  as  they  have  placed  the  period  of  his  birth 
earlier  or  later.  Josephus  certainly  speaks  of  Varus  as 
being  governor  at  the  period  of  Hearod^s  death  (Ant  xtU. 
0, 3),  which  in  all  probability  took  place  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat 
Satuminus  immediately  preceded  Varus.  The  suc- 
cession, however,  as  fixed  by  Zumpt  from  other  sources, 
stands  thus  (the  dates  are  ^oee  of  the  common  era):— 
C.  Sentius  Satuminus  obtained  the  province  in  B.C.  9; 
P.  Quinctilius  Varus,  B.C.  6 ;  P.  Sulpitius  Quirinius, 
B.C.  4;  M.  Lollius^  B.C.  1 ;  C.  Marcius  Censorinus,  A.D.  3; 
L.  Volusius  Satuminus,  a.d.  4;  P.  Sul.  Quirinius  (the 
second  time),  a.d.  6,  &c.  It  is  quite  possible  that» 
after  Cyrenius  entered  on  his  province,  and  in  the 
western  parts  of  it,  among  the  ravines  and  fastnesses  of 
Cilicia,  was  subduing  the  Homonadenses,  Varus  may 
have  continued  for  some  time  in  the  government  of  the 
eastern  parts ;  and  hence  as  the  person  stiU  exercising  in 
fact  the  powers  of  government  in  those  parts,  Josephui 
may  be  guilty  of  no  historical  inaccuracy  in  the  mention 
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he  makes  of  VaruB  after  the  death  of  Herod.  Engaged 
as  Cyreniufl  was  elsewhere,  either  Varus  or  some  other 
person  must  for  a  time  have  had  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  district  bordering  on  Judea. 

In  regaid  to  the  drcypa^,  or  registering  itself,  which 
is  associated  by  the  evangelist  with  the  governorship  of 
CyreniuB  over  Syria^  in  the  absence  of  definite  infonnik 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  certainty.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  language  that  seems  to  denote  a  strict  universality 
as  far  as  regards  the  Roman  empire :  the  decree  went 
forth  from  Csesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world — iraLacuf 
•rtip  oixwtUpnv — should  be  enrolled  or  registered.  Ex- 
pressions of  this  sort  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  used  of 
a  definite  locality  more  immediately  in  the  eye  of  the 
writer ;  but  as  the  subject  of  discourse  is  a  decree  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  it  seems  scarcely  competent  to  under- 
stand the  sphere  it  was  to  embrace,  when  so  described, 
as  less  extensive  than  the  dominions  over  which  his 
authority  prevailed.  The  decree  therefore  was  for  the 
Roman  woild,  and  for  Judea  and  the  country  around, 
merely  as  a  part  of  that  great  whole.  But  possibly 
enough  the  decree  may  not  have  been  issued  at  one  and 
the  same  time  for  all ;  though  a  general  order,  it  may 
hare  been,  and  most  probably  was,  appointed  to  be 
earned  into  effect  piecemeal.  The  evangelist  indicates 
only  two  things  regarding  it — ^its  general  cbarscter,  and 
the  mode  and  time  in  wliich  it  was  brought  into  oi)e- 
ration  in  Palestine.  Nor  in  this  does  he  say  that 
Cyrenius  had  any  charge  of  it  there ;  but  simply  that 
the  time  when  it  was  carried  into  effect  was  that  in 
which  he  held  the  presidency  of  Syria.  The  decree,  it 
is  not  improbable,  was  connected  with  some  general 
survey  of  the  empire.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
a  geometrical  survey  of  the  empire  appears  to  have 
been  taken ;  for  it  is  incidentally  referred  to  by  several 
writers  on  rural  affiurs — in  particular  by  Frontimis 
(De  Coloniis),  who  speaks  of  the  measurements  made  of  all 
landmarks  and  boundaries  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
even  mentions  the  name  of  the  surveyor  Balbus,  who 
set  down  in  books  all  the  measurements  of.  cities  and 
provinces  throughout  the  empire  (seo  Grcsweii,  narmouy, 
vol  t  for  various  testimonies  to  this  effect).  Yet,  what  is  re- 
markable, no  liistorian  has  expressly  noticed  the  fact. 
There  has  been  noticed,  however,  a  hreviarium  imperii 
(Tao.  Ann.  L  11 ;  Suet.  Auic  o.  102 ;  Dio,  Ivi.  33),  which  it  took 
many  years  to  complete,  and  which  must  have  been 
baaed  on  very  extensive  returns  as  to  the  population  of 
the  em{nre  and  its  resources.  The  decree  noticed  by 
the  evangelist  Luke  had  very  probably  to  do  with  this 
object,  at  least  it  seems  to  have  differed  from  the  census 
subsequently  taken  by  Cyrenius  throughout  Syria ;  for 
the  one  had  respect  to  the  persons  and  families  of  the 
people  (indicated  by  their  repairing  to  their  several 
cities),  and  the  other  to  their  means  and  resources;  on 
which  account  Cyrenius  is  expressly  called  an  appraiser 
of  their  substance  (Joseph.  Ant.  xrUl.  i).  Whether  viewed 
therefore  in  respect  to  the  presidency  of  Cjrrenius,  or 
to  the  political  measure  represented  as  having  been 
carried  into  effect  during  it  in  Palestine,  there  is  nothing 
in  contemporaneous  history  to  invalidate,  and  not  a 
little  to  confirm,  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian. 

CY'RUS  (Gr.  KOpoSj  Heb.  \cn3>  Icoresh)^  the  name  in 

Persian  for  auUy  and  so  precisely  corresponding  with 
the  Egyptian  Phrah  or  Pharaoh.  In  Scripture  it  occurs 
only  as  the  name  of  the  Persian  king  who  overthrew 
the  kingdom  of  the  Babylonians,  and  issued  the  decree 


for  the  return  of  the  exiled  Jews  to  their  native  land, 

2  Ch.  xxxri.  82,  83 ;  Ezr.  1.  1 ;  Is.  xUt.  28;  xIt.  1 ;  Da.  v.  31;  ▼!.  28. 

The  history  of  Cyrus  was  from  an  early  period  in- 
volved in  fable  and  romance,  and  it  has  become  im- 
possible to  separate  accurately  between  the  false  and 
the  true.  Even  Herodotus,  who  flourished  only  about 
a  century  after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  who  was  him- 
self by  no  means  disposed  to  question  very  closely  the 
reports  that  were  furnished  him  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages, yet  speaks  distinctly  of  tlie  embellishments 
that  had  been  thrown  around  the  history  of  Cyrus  by 
those  who  sought  to  render  the  name  of  Uie  hero  great 
and  venerable.  He  already  found  it  necessary  to  choose 
between  difibrent  stories,  and  only  professes  to  give  the 
narrative  he  received  from  those  who  seemed  desirous 
of  adhering  to  the  simple  truth  (l  95).  CteRias,  a  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  for  seventeen  years  at  the  Persian 
court  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Noihus  (b.c.  416-400), 
though  about  half  a  century  later  than  Herodotus,  yet 
had  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  truth  re8|)ecting 
the  afi&irs  of  Persia,  such  as  Herodotus  could  not  have 
enjoyed ;  and  he  professed  to  have  drawn  Lis  history  of 
them  from  the  Persian  archives  themselves.  But  it 
Le  to  say  how  far  in  such  a  life  as  that  of 


Cyrus  even  these  were  to  be  depended  upon ;  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  they  were  far  from  presenting  an  un- 
varnished tale.  Besides,  the  history  itself  of  Ctesias 
has  been  lost ;  and  nearly  all  we  know  of  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  times  of  Cyrus  is  contained  in 
the  extracts  preserved  from  it  by  Photius.  In  various 
things,  however,  he  differs  widely  from  Herodotus ;  and 
so  again  does  Xenophon,  whose  Cyropaed^ia  camiot  be 
regarded  as  anythmg,  and  indeed  scarcely  professes 
to  be  anything,  but  a  historical  romance.  There  must 
unquestionably  have  been  something  very  peculiar  and 
extraordiiiary  in  the  life  and  career  of  Cyrus  to  have 
given  rise  to  this  fabulous  tendency ;  and  one  can  easily 
conceive  that  when  once  fairly  begun  the  tendency 
would  grow,  and  the  materials  it  had  to  work  upon 
would  accumulate,  as  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon  aud  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  be- 
came more  €»xteiiHively  diifused.  The  further  from  his 
age,  the  mui-c  difficult  would  the  task  of  discrimination 
liecome.  Elements  of  truth  there  may  have  been  in 
the  other  accounts,  wliich  are  altogether  omitted  in 
Herodotus;  but  upon  the  whole,  his  account  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  truth 
of  any  that  have  come  down  to  modem  times. 

The  exact  date  of  the  birth  of  Cyrus  is  not  known ; 
but  the  accession  of  his  grandfather  Astyages  to  the 
Median  throne  is  ascribed  to  B.c.  594.  Mandane,  the 
daughter  of  Astyages  and  mother  of  C*yrus,  w^  given 
in  marriage  to  a  Persian  of  the  name  of  Cambyses.  So 
far  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  agree ; 
but  they  differ  entirely  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
Cyrus  to  Astyages.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  old 
king  was  resolved  to  destn)y  the  life  of  the  infant  as 
soon  as  it  was  bom,  on  account  of  an  unpropitious 
dream  he  had  prior  to  the  birth ;  and  with  this  view  he 
got  Mandane  beside  him,  during  the  period  of  her  preg- 
nancy, and  committed  the  child,  at  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  to  his  favourite  Harpagus,  to  have  it  secretly  de- 
spatched. Harpagus  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  A styages, 
whose  wife  happening  at  the  time  to  give  birth  to  a 
still- bom  child,  the  latter  was  exposed,  and  the  infant 
Cyrus  substituted  in  its  room.  The  child  grew  and 
became  distinguished    for   king-like   qualities,    which 
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betrayed  his  ongin;  and  Astyages,  incensed  at  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practLsed  upon  him  by  HarpaguB,  took 
the  cruel  revenge  of  inviting  him  to  a  banquet,  at  which 
the  flesh  of  his  own  son  was  served  up  to  him  in  a  dish. 
Harpagus,  however,  in  turn  took  A/«  revenge;  for,  when 
Cyrus  had  reached  manhood,  he  was  incited  by  Haipagus 
to  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  Astyages,  whose  tyranny  had 
made  him  odious  to  his  people,  and  a  party  among  tiie 
Medes  was  at  the  same  time  organized  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  young  Persian.  The  plan  succeeded; 
Cyrus  at  the  head  of  the  Persians  revolted  against 
Astyages,  and  in  the  conflict  that  ensued  victory  de- 
dared  on  their  side ;  Astyages  was  deposed,  and  with 
him  the  Median  dynasty  terminated.  What  followed 
was  strictly  the  Persian  dominion,  though  from  the 
connection  of  Cyrus  through  his  mother  with  the 
Median  race,  and  from  the  Medes  readily  accepting 
him  as  king,  the  empire  he  founded  is  usually  styled 
that  of  the  Medo-  Persian.  Xenophon  represents  Cyrus 
as  occupying  quite  another  position  toward  Astyages. 
He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect,  served 
in  the  Median  army  under  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  son  and 
successor  to  Astyages,  and,  merely  as  the  general  and 
deputy  of  his  uncle,  conducted  the  war  against  the 
Babylonians  and  took  the  city.  The  fabulous  nature 
of  this  account,  however,  appears  from  another,  and 

I  more  strictly  historical  part  of  Xenophon^s  writings ; 
for,  in  his  Anabtma  (b.  Ui.  4, 7, 12),  he  refers  to  the  trans- 
ference of  empire  from  the  Medea  to  the  Persians,  and 
represents  it  as  the  result  of  a  civil  war.  The  account 
of  Herodotus,  therefore,  mAst  be  viewed  as  the  more 
correct;  although  it  is  perfectly  possible,  that  either 
Astyages  himself,  or  one  of  his  sous,  may  have  been 
for  a  time  associated  with  Cyrus  in  the  empire,  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  the  Medes  to  the  change.  Cyrus, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  became,  when  a  oom- 

I  parative  youth,  and  by  force  of  arms,  the  real  head  of 
the  kingdom ;  but — as  even  Herodotus  reports  him  to 
have  treated  Astyages  with  kindness  after  the  conquest 
— ^policy  may  have  dictated  the  association  of  Astyages 
with  him  in  the  empire,  or  possibly  Cyaxares,  the  son 
of  Astyskges,  mentioned  in  the  erroneous  account  of 
Xenophon.  These  internal  relations  of  the  royal  house, 
at  the  time  of  Cyrus's  accession  to  power,  can  only  be 
spoken  of  problenmticaUy;  recent  investigations  con- 
nected with  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  remains  have 
as  yet  thrown  no  fresh  light  on  them;  and  the  un- 
certainty which  has  hitherto  rested  on  the  matter  is 
likely  still  to  prevail.  That  Cyrus  became  king  of 
Persia,  or  supreme  head  of  the  Medo- Persian  empire, 
admits  ^f  no  doubt ;  that  he  also,  as  leader  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  forces,  successfully  coped  with  the  Chaldean 
power,  and  nuMle  himself  master  of  Babylon  itself,  by 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  and  entering  by  its 
then  deserted  channel  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  while 
the  people  were  engaged  in  a  festive  celebration,  is 
likewise  sufficiently  authenticated.  These  are  the  two 
main  facts  in  the  history  of  Cyrus,  which  are  pre-sup- 
posed  regarding  him  in  Scripture,  and  to  which  very 
explicit  reference  was  made  in  Isaiah,  even  before  they 
actually  occurred.  (His  earlier  victories  over  Croesus 
and  the  Lydians  are  not  alluded  to.)  The  point  which 
in  this  connection  chiefly  causes  difficulty,  is  the  state- 
ment in  Da.  v.  31,  which  afiirms  that  ''Darius  the 
Median  took  the  kingdom  (viz.  of  Babylon),  being 
about  threescore  and  two  years  old ; ''  and  in  ch.  vi., 


which  speaks  of  Darius  as  the  king,  after  this  Median 
conquest,  and  represents  Daniel  as  prospering  under 
him,  and  afterwards  under  Cyrus  the  Persian.  The 
most  common  mode  of  explicating  this  part  of  the 
sacred  history  has  been  by  adopting  the  account  of 
Xenophon  in  preference  to  that  of  Herodotus,  and 
supposing  that  DanieFs  Darius  the  Mede  was  the 
Cyaxares  of  Xenophon,  the  uncle  of  Cyrus.  An 
ancient  opinion,  however,  identified  him  with  Astyages; 
an  opinion  espoused  by  Synoellus,  and  apparently 
favoured  by  Da.  ix.  1,  where  Darius  is  called  the  son 
of  Ahasuerus  or  Ahashverosh.  This  is  but  another 
form  of  the  name  Cyaxares  (as  appears  alone  from  Tobit 
xiv.  15),  and  Astyages  was  the  son  of  Cyaxares. 
In  that  case,  Astyages  may  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  old  king,  but  as  a  name  of  honour, 
which,  indeed,  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  at 
any  rate ;  since  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Ai- 
dakal\  "  the  biting  snake,''  which  was  long  borne  as  a 
title  by  the  old  Scythic  kings  of  the  country  (RawUnion'i 
HerodotiiB,i.p.4i7,Doteg.)  The  personal  name  of  the  last 
Median  king,  whom  Cyrus  succeeded,  may  still  have 
been  Darius.  The  chief  objection  to  this  explanation 
is  a  chronological  one ;  for  the  fall  cff.  Babylon  is  fixed 
by  the  most  careful  inquirers  to  the  year  b.c.  588 ;  and 
if  the  person  designated  Darius  the  Mede  was  the  samo 
with  Astyages,  and  then  only  in  his  62d  year,  he  must 
have  been  bom  in  the  year  B.c.  600,  which  is  only  about 
seven  yean  before  the  date  usually  assigned  for  the  as- 
cension of  Astyages  to  the  throne,  and  is  also  at  variance 
with  a  fact  stated  by  Herodotus,  that  he  was  married 
in  his  father^s  lifetime  (i.  74).  But  the  dates  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Median  history  are  not  very  certainly 
known ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  we  had  the  means  of 
more  thoroughly  and  minutely  understanding  them, 
the  apparent  inconsistence  now  adverted  to  might  dis- 
appear. We  must  either  suppose  this,  or  conclude  with 
Mr.  Rawlinson  that  "there  are  scarcely  sufficient 
grounds  for  determining  whether  Darius  Medus  of 
Daniel  is  identical  with  any  monarch  known  to  us  in 
profane  history,  or  is  a  personage  of  whose  existence 
there  remains  no  other  record  "  (Herod.  L  p.  418). 

The  explanation  given  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography^  inclines  also  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Darius  tiie  Mede  with  Astyages.  After  stating 
that  the  Scripture  notices  do  not  really  accord  with  the 
representations  of  Xenophon,  and  that  his  account  is 
entitled  to  no  credit,  the  writer  proceeds  to  state  "  that 
a  much  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  Darius  was 
a  noble  Median,  who  held  the  sovereignty  as  the  viceroy 
of  Cyrus,  until  the  latter  found  it  convenient  to  fix  lus 
court  at  Babylon ;  and  there  are  some  indications,  on 
which  a  conjecture  might  be  founded,  that  this  viceroy 
was  Astyages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year  in 
which  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Babylon  should 
be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew  writers)  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  over  Uie  whole  empire.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  prophecies  of  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon,  it  is  Cyrus,  and  not  any  Median 
king,  that  is  spoken  of."     (But  see  under  Dabius.) 

The  procedure  of  Cjrrus  in  reference  to  the  Jews, 
after  he  took  charge  of  affairs  at  Babylon,  is  highly 
honourable  to  him,  and  in  itself  not  unnatural.  IVom 
the  position  of  Daniel  he  could  not  remain  long  un- 
acquainted with  the  case  of  the  Jews,  and,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  also  would  be  informed  of  the  things 
noted  in  their  Scriptures  which  he  had  been  instru- 
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mental  in  fulfilling.     Such  infonnation  roust  alone  have 
rendered  him  favourably  disposed  toward  them ;  and 
the  comparatively  pure  form  of  monotheism,   under 
which  he  had  been  reared  in  Persia,  must  have  still 
further  disposed  him  to  look  with  favour  on  those  who 
stood  aloof  from  the  idolatries  of  Babylon — the  rather  so, 
if  (as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve) the  reformation  effected 
by  Zoroaster  in  the  popular 
creed,  and  the  recall  of  the  ^  - 

Persian  people  by  him  to  a 
purer  worship,  was  coincident 
with  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The 
-divine  unity  being  already 
recdved  by  him  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  and  the  sun, 
or  fire  generally,  being  re- 
garded only  as  a  symbol  of 
God,  he  might  with  perfect 
propriety  say,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  said  in  the 
decree  he  issued  respecting 
the  Jews,  "  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  hath  given  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  &c., 

Ecr.  i  2.  But  that  he  opened  his  mind  to  the  instructions 
of  Daniel  and  his  fellows  respecting  God's  people,  and 
from  these  received  his  more  special  light,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  And  hence,  both  from  his  readiness  in 
listening  to  divine  counsel,  and  the  important  part  he 
acted  in  accomplishing  the  divine  will,  he  is  called  by 
anticipation  in  Is.  xlv.  1,  "the  Lord's  anointed,"  for 
though  without  the  external  form,  he  had  the  reality 
of  a  divine  unction,  qualifying  him  for  important  service 
in  connection  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  on  this 
account,  and  not  simply  because  he  was  a  king,  that 
such  language  is  used  concerning  him. 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Cyrus,  according  to 
Herodotus,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Massagetse,  a 


people  beyond  the  Araxes,  and  there  lost  his  life. 
Ctesias  represents  him  as  falling  in  battle  with  a  nation 
called  Derbiees,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
According  to  Xenophon  he  died  quietly  on  his  bed,  and 
after  the  manner  of  a  sage,  holding  serious  discoiu-se 
with  those  about  him.     The  probability  is  that  he  fell 


( 193.  ]       Tomb  of  Cynu  at  Pa8argada.-Flan(iin  and  Coste,  La  Perse  Andenne. 


in  battle,  as  nothing  but  truth  could  have  given  currency 
to  a  report  of  that  description,  after  so  splendid  a 
career.  His  tomb  was  at  Pasargada,  the  palace  near 
Persep<:)lis,  built  on  the  spot  where  he  defeated  the 
Medes.  A  description  is  given  of  the  tomb  in  Arrian 
(vi.iS));  it  was  a  neat  quadrangular  edifice,  with  a  low 
door,  leading  into  a  little  chamber,  in  which  lay  a 
golden  sarcophagus,  containing  the  body  of  Cyrus. 
The  tomb  bore  this  inscription,  "O  man,  I  am  Cyrus 
who  gave  the  empire  to  the  Persians,  and  was  lord  of 
all  Asia ;  therefore  grudge  me  not  my  sepulchre."  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  perished,  but  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter  has  sought  to  identify  it  with  an  extant  building 

(vol.  I.  p.  41*8). 
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DABEHATH,  written  also  Dabareh,  in  the  Sept. 
AcL^ipfLO  and  Af/SjSd,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulon,  Jos.  xix.  12;  xxi.2S;  i  Ch.  vi  72.  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites ;  and  is  understood  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Dabira  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
which  they  connect  with  Mount  Tabor  in  the  region  of 
Diocaesarea.  Robinson  supposes  the  name  to  be  still 
preserved  in  Debm-leh,  * '  a  small  and  unimportant  vilh^e, 
lying  on  the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  at  the  base  of 
Tabor"  (toI.IU.  p. 210).  The  ruins  of  a  Christian  church 
are  still  visible. 

DA'GON,  a  god  of  the  Philistines,  with  an  im- 
portant temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Gaza,  and  another 
likewise  at  Ashdod  or  Azotus,  Ju.  xvi.  21,23;  1  Ra.  v.  2-7;  1  Ch. 
X.  10;  1  Mac.  X.  83;  xl.  4.  Also  a  god  of  the  Assyrians,  wor- 
shipjxKl  under  the  name  of  Oannes  (Borosaus  in  Cory's 
FragmenU,  p.  22,  23,  30,  31 ;  Aujrlan  Sculptures  in  tho  Britiiih 
Moseam;  Botta*s  great  work,  pL  xxxti.)  The  passage  in 
Sanconiatho    (Cory,  p.  10),  which  derives   Dagon    from 


duf/an  (tj«7)  com,  "  because  this  deity  was  the  discoverer 

'tt 

of  com  and  husbandry,"  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  the  learned  (Bochart,  Hlcroz.  i  ;  Beyer,  Addlt.  ad 
Scldon.p  2s.-i);  but  as  the  same  authority  also  affirms  that 
after  Dag«in  had  found  out  bread,  corn,  and  the  plough, 
he  was  called  Zeus  Arotrius,  it  would  follow  that  the 
Dagon  to  whom  the  temples  were  dedicated  was  a  dis- 
tinct deity  from  the  Dagon  or  Zeus  Arotrius,  the  god 
of  agriculture.  The  derivation  from  ;n  (daf/),  fish,  and 
n  (on  or  aon)y  idol — Dao-on — Fish -GOD,  is  on  the  other 
iiand  much  more  conclusive  and  accordant  with  the 
principles  of  formation,  and  with  the  root  n;i"T  (dagah)^ 

TT 

which  signifies  to  multiply,  to  he  increased — for  nothing 
can  be  more  prolific  than  a  fish,  hence  a  symbolic  form 
compounded  of  the  human  intelligence — man,  and  of 
the  properties  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  sea — a  fish,  would 
Ije  a  most  significant  idol  for  a  commercial  and  maritime 
people  like  the  Phoenicians.     It  seems  plain  indeed. 
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from  the  description  giveu  in  Scripture  itself,  i  Sa.  t.  4, 
that  the  form  of  Dagon  was  of  this  sort — human  only 
in  the  upper  part,  but  in  the  lower  different,  and  so 
peculiar  as  to  present  what  was  properly  distinctive  of 
the  idol.  The  words  strictly  rendered  stand  thus, 
' '  When  they  arose  early  on  the  morrow  morning,  behold 
Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  head  of  Dagon  and  both 
the  palms  of  his  hands  were  cut  off  on  Uie  threshold, 
only  Dagon  was  left  on  him" — that,  namely,  which 
properly  made  him  the  idol  he  was,  and  which  gave 
him  the  characteristic  fish-like  appearance.  The  Assyrian 
sculptures  also  place  before  our  eyes  an  actual  repre- 
sentation of  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  description  in  question ;  and  like- 
wise a  representation  of  the  Dagon  of  the  Assyrians,  ac- 
cording in  all  particulars  with  the  account  of  Berossus. 
The  sculpture  from  Khorsabad  (Botta,pLxxili.-xxxT.),  re- 
presents the  building  of  a  port  or  making  of  a  road 
from  the  coast  up  to  some  important  maritime  city, 
situated  upon  an  extremely  steep  and  rocky  eminence; 
and  large  pieces  of  tim- 
ber for  the  work  are 
being  brought  by  nu- 
merous ships  and  boats. 
The  prow  of  the  vessels 
terminates  in  the  head 
of  a  horse,  the  emblem 
of  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  stern  in  the  tail  of  a 
fish.  That  the  wood  is 
brought  some  distance 
by  sea  is  intimated  b\ 
its  having  to  pass  two 
considerable  places,  one  built  on  a  projecting  piece 
of  land,  a  rocky  promontory  or  perhaps  island,  which 
may  represent  insular  Tjnre,  whose  king  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  supplied 
all  the  cedar  and  fir  for 
building  the  house  of  the 

Lord,  1  Kl.  ?.  0-10;  Ezr.  Hi.  7; 

and  the  second  fort,  built 
on  the  coast,  possibly 
Sidon. 

Among  a  great  variety 
of  marine  animals,  in- 
cluding the  shell- fish  of 
the  Tyrian  dye,  the  As- 
Bjrrian  combination  of 
man,  bull,  and  eagle,  is 
seen  walking  with  stately 
gait,  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Philistines,  Dagon, 
half  man  half  fish,  is 
likewise  accompanying 
the  expedition  and  en- 
couraging the  men.  A 
bull  with  eaglets  wings, 
but  not  the  head  of  a 
man,  is  seen  sporting  in 
the  waves.  In  none  of  the 
castellated  buildings  are 
any  signs  of  hostility,  and  we  are  farther  assured  of  the 
pacific  character  of  the  operations  by  the  presence  of  the 
divinity  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  Assyrian  sjonbolic 
figures,  uniting  in  countenancing  and  aiding  some  pro- 


[194.  ]    DtLgon  of  the  PhOisiines, 
ba«-relief  from  Khormbod.— BotU. 


[  196.  ]     Dagon  of  the  Anyriana, 
ban-relief  from  Nlmrond.— Brit.  M. 


ject>  probably  of  defence,  executed  by  the  natives  of 
the  coast.  (For  a  Aurther  aocount  of  this  Buttjoot,  see  Mr.  8  Sharpe> 
in  Nineveh  and  iU  Palaces,  3d  ed.  p.  109.)  The  sculpture  found 
at  Nimroud,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  repreaente 
the  figure  of  a  divinity  wearing  a  short  fringed  tunic, 
long  furred  robe,  bracelets,  armlets,  and  two  daggers. 
In  his  left  hand  he  carries  a  richly  decorated  bag,  and 
his  right  hand  is  upraised  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  pine 
cone.  His  beard  is  elaborately  curled,  and  on  his  head 
is  an  egg-shaped  cap,  with  three  horns  and  the  ears  of 
a  bull ;  covering  the  back  of  this  cap  is  the  head  of  a 
fish,  while  the  body  of  the  fish  falls  over  his  shoulders 
and  continues  down  his  back :  the  whole  figure  in  short 
as  described  by  Berossus — "  In  the  first  year  there  ap- 
peared from  that  part  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  which 
borders  upon  Babylonia,  an  animal  destitute  of  (endowed 
with,  Bry )  reason,  by  name  Oannes,  whose  whole  body 
(according  to  the  account  of  ApoUodorus)  was  that  of  a 
fish ;  that  under  the  fish's  head  he  had  another  head, 
with  feet  also  below,  similar  to  those  of  a  man,  sub- 
joined to  the  fishes  taiL  His  voice  too,  and  language, 
was  articulate  and  human ;  and  a  representation  of  him 
is  pi-eserved  even  to  this  day."  In  Miss  Fanny  Cor- 
beaux'  admirable  papers  on  ''The  Rephaim,"  ^ehas 
some  ingenious  speculations  to  prove  that  the  Chaldean 
Oannes,  the  Philistine  Dagon,  and  the  Mizraimite  On 
are  identical  (see  The  Rephaim,  and  their  Connection  with  Egrp* 
tlan  Historr,  Joum.  Sacred  Literature,  vol  iii.  No.  6,  new  series). 

The  temple  of  Dagon  at  Gaza  was  pulled  down  by 
Samson,  Ju^ztLSS.  When  the  Israelites  were  defeated 
at  Eben-ezer,  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God  and 
deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod,  iSa. 
iv.io,U;  T.1,8.  After  the  death  of  Saul  at  Gilboa,  the 
Philistines  cut  off  his  head  and  fastened  it  up  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon,  1  Sa.  xxxl.  4, 8;  1  Ch.  x.  1, 4, 6, 10.  The  temple 
of  Dagon  at  Ashdod  was  burned  by  Jonathan,  the 
brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  about  B.C.  148,  iMac.x.64. 
There  was  a  city  in  Judah  called  Beth -dagon,  Jos.  xt.41. 
and  another  on  the  frontiers  of  Asher,  Joa.  xix.  27. 

[See  further  on  Dagon,  Atergatis-Derceto  in  IHod.  Sic.  it; 
Lncian,  Jk  Dm  Sin:\  Moutfancon's  AniiquUe  Ex^liqvit^  \.  ih\ 
Selden,  Dt  IHin  SifiV.  ii.  3;  Calniet,  Frag.  cxlv.  and  plates.] 

[J.B.] 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  notice — as  confirmatory  of 
the  view  just  given  of  Dagon  worship — that  deities  of 
the  same  description  were  worshipped  along  the  Sjrrian 
coast ;  in  particular  Derceto,  the  female  deity  of  Ash- 
kelon,  of  which  Diodorus  testifies,  that  she  had  the  face 
of  a  woman,  but  the  rest  of  the  body  was  in  the  form 
of  a  fish  {aih-tf  5^  rb  fUv  trpbciaww  (x^i  yvpauc6tf  rb  b^ 
dXXo  ffufia  way  IxOOoSf  ii.  4).  Indeed,  as  Creuxer  re- 
marks, the  word  DagoUj  from  da^f  fish,  is  '  *  the  root  from 
which  the  fish-women  Derceto  and  Atergalis  must  have 
been  derived.  The  latter,  which  assumes  so  many 
forms,  Atergatis,  Atargatis,  Adargatis,  Argatis,  Ara- 
this,  Argata,  is  as  to  its  derivation  compounded  of 
addir  (n»'w)>  great,  gloriow,  and  dag,  fish,  and  conse- 
quently designates  the  great,  the  divine  fish.  The 
other  name,  Derceto  {AepKerdt)  is  only  an  abbreviated 
form,  and  has  arisen  from  the  dropping  of  the  prefor- 
mative  syllable ;  for  there  still  always  remains  the  rootr 
syllable  dag,  deg,  and  gcul,  f/(d,  the  essential  one  in 
Uie  desigation  of  the  fish-deity  "  (Srmbolik, IL  see.  12V  The 
worship  of  deities  under  this  unnatural  and  fantastic 
form  probably  had  its  first  rise  (as  is  also  indicated  by 
the  learned  writer  just  quoted)  in  the  traditions  respect- 
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ing  the  prevalence  of  the  waters  in  primeval  times, 
terminating  in  those  of  the  general  deluge ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  marine  powers  of  nature  seemed 
to  issue  in,  and  give  birth  to,  the  dry  land  and  its  pro- 
ductions, with  man  at  their  head.  So  that  a  fish  form, 
culminating  in  a  male  or  female  head,  might,  according  to 
the  enide  and  idolatrous  notions  of  the  ancient  Syrians, 
be  a  suitable  representation  of  the  deity  to  which  they 
owed  their  place  and  being  on  the  Syrian  coast. — Ed. 

DALMANUTHA;  what  in  Mar.  viii.  10  are  called 
"the  parts  of  Dalmanutha,"  appear  in  Mat.  xv.  39 
under  the  name  of  the  ''coasts  of  Magdala.*'  Dal- 
manutha was  probably  a  village  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  either  the  same  with  Mag- 
dala,  or  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  But  no  certain 
information  has  reached  us  regarding  either. 

DALMATIA,  anciently  a  part  of  Illyriciun,  but 
mentioned  separately  in  2  Ti.  iv.  10  as  the  region  for 
which  Titus  ha<l  left  Paul,  while  the  latter  was  at 
Rome.  It  lay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  stretched  towards  Macedonia. 

DAM'ARIS,  the  name  of  an  Athenian  female,  who 
along  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  is  honourably 
mentioned  aa  having  listened  to  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul,  and  formed  part  of  the  infant  church  which  he 
founded  at  Athens.     Nothing  further  is  kn(»wn  of  her. 

DAMAS'CUS  [Heb.  Damm^sek,  modem  name  €«h- 
Shdm],  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
world,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and 


neighbourhood  is  comparatively  flat  on  every  side,  ex- 
cept the  north ;  and  there  the  range  of  hills  is  peculiarly 
bare  and  sterile.  Little  vegetation  is  to  be  seen  save 
in  the  mountain  streams,  and  particularly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Barada,  which,  however,  becomes  peculiarly  deep 
and  narrow  for  a  considerable  space  before  it  issues  from 
a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city.  '  *  One  of  the  impressions, "  says  Stanley 
(Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  410),  **  left  by  the  East  is  the  connection 
between  verdure  and  running  water.  But  never — not 
even  in  the  close  juxta-position  of  the  Nile  valley  and 
the  sands  of  Africa — have  I  seen  so  wonderful  a 
witness  to  this  life-giving  power  as  the  view  on  which 
we  are  now  entering.  The  further  we  advance  the 
contrast  becomes  more  and  more  forcible ;  the  mountwns 
more  bare,  the  green  of  the  river  bed  more  deep  and 
rich.  At  last  a  cleft  opens  in  the  rocky  hills  between 
two  precipitous  cliffs ;  up  the  side  of  one  of  these  clii& 
the  road  winds  ;  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  there  stands 
a  ruined  chapel.  Through  the  arches  of  that  chapel, 
from  the  very  edge  of  the  mountain -range,  you  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in  its 
widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  explan- 
ation of  its  great  and  enduring  charms.  The  river 
with  its  green  banks  is  seen  at  the  bottom,  rushing 
through  the  cleft ;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in  a  moment 
scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a  circle  of  30  miles, 
the  same  verdure  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
its  single  channel.     Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the 


still    the    seat   of 

pashaUc,  a8   weU  aa  THE  PLAIN  AND  LAKES  OF  DAMASCUS, 

an  important  mart 
of  commerce.  It  is 
situated  a,t  the  foot 
of  the  most  south- 
easterly range  of 
Anti- Libf^nus,  which 
in  t^at  region  varies 
from  600  to  800  feet, 
but  near  Damascus 
rises  to  1500  feet 
above  the  extensive 
plain  with  which 
Damascus  is  con- 
nected, while  the 
plain  itself  is  about 
3200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  An 
hundred  more  may  be 
added  for  the  site  of 
the  city,  making  fully 
2300 ;  whence  it  has 
the  advantage  of  a 
temperate  climate 
and  cooling  breezes. 
It  lies  in  the  direction 
of    north-east    from 

the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  25 
hours*  or  three  ordinary  days'  journey,  and  as  many 
more  are  required  to  complete  the  distance  to  Jerusalem. 
The  site  of  Damascus  combines  so  many  advantages  in 
respect  to  beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  as  geographical 
ptydtion,  that  a  city  could  scarcely  ever  have  been 
wanting  to  it.  It  forms  a  convenient  halting- place  and 
entiepdt  between  the  northern  and  southern  regions  of 
that  part  of  Asia ;  and  a  more  desirable  locality  for  the 
purpose  cannot  well  be  conceived.  The  scenery  in  the 
Vol.  I 


level  plain,  its  horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding 
hills  bare,  all  bare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra 
and  Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast  plain  lies  at 
your  feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  wal- 
nuts and  apricots  waving  above,  com  and  grass  below ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking 
out  its  white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom  tliem, 
the  city  of  Damascus." 

The  river  Barada  here  spoken  of  is  imderstood  to 
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have  been  the  Abana  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  called 
also  Chiysorrhoas  by  the  Greeks.  Its  course,  after 
leaving  the  mountain- range  out  of  which  it  rises,  is 
along  the  north  wall  of  Damascus,  thence  proceeding 
eastwards  through  the  plain,  till  it  empties  itself  by  one 
branch  into  the  lake  el-Kiblijeh,  and  by  another  into  a 
lake  a  little  farther  north,  esh-Shtirkljeh.  On  passing  the 
city,  however,  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  branches  are  derived 
from  it  for  supply  to  the  houses  and  gardens,  as  also 
to  feed  canals  in  different  directions  through  the  plain. 
But  notwithstanding  such  draughts,  it  retains  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  water,  and  preserves  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  clear  stream.  The  Pharpar,  anciently  spoken 
of  as  also  a  river  of  Damascus,  2Ki  ▼.  13,  could  scarcely 
be  any  other  than  the  A'waj,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Hermon,  and  flows  through  the  more  southerly  parts 
of  the  plain  in  which  Damascus  is  situated,  till  it 
reaches  the  lake  HijAneh.  It  could  therefore  only  be 
called  a  river  of  Damascus,  by  Damascus  being  identi- 
fied with  the  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  or 
at  least  with  the  extensive  plain  in  which  it  formed 
the  chief  point  of  interest.  The  distance  of  Damascus 
from  the  two  lakes  into  which  the  Barada  falls  is  about 
20  miles,  or  6  hours  ;  to  the  other  lake  the  distance  is 
a  little  more. 

In  regard  to  the  city  itself,  there  is  nothing  now  at 
least  (whatever  there  may  have  been  in  remoter  times) 
which  is  fitted  to  awaken  much  admiration  in  the  minds 
of  European  travellers,  except  the  copious  supply  of 
water,  and  the  pleasant  gardens,  orchards  and  baths, 
which  it  is  thereby  enabled  to  possess.  This,  however, 
has  its  accompanying  evils  and  disadvantages ;  for  the 
number  of  reservoirs  and  fountains  scattered  through- 
out the  courts,  and  often  even  introduced  into  the 
parlours  of  houses,  favours  the  production  of  mosquitos 
in  the  later  part  of  summer  and  autunm,  renders  the 
lower  apartments  in  houses  damp,  also  cold  in  winter, 
and  is  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  ague  and  rheumatism. 
It  has  led  too,  to  the  very  general  practice,  especially 
among  the  females,  though  not  confined  to  them,  of 
walking  upon  high  dogs  or  pattens.  Of  the  streets 
there  are  only  a  few  that  produce  a  favourable  impres- 
sion ;  the  greater  part  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty. 
The  principal  street  is  also  one  of  the  straightest,  and 
is  regarded  by  the  Christian  population  as  "the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  mentioned  in  Ac.  ix.  11  as 
that  in  which  Paul  took  up  his  abode  shortly  after  his 
conversion.  It  runs  right  through  the  city  nearly  in 
the  direction  of  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  a  mile 
That  it  is  not  by  any  means  what  it  once 


was  seems  certain.  Comparing  the  past  with  the  present, 
Mr.  Porter  says,  "  In  the  Koman  age,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Mahometan  conquest,  a  noble  street  ex- 
tended in  a  straight  line  from  this  gate  (the  east,  Bcib- 
Skurhy)  westward  through  the  city.  It  was  divided  by 
Corinthian  colonnades  into  three  avenues,  opposite  and 
corresponding  to  the  three  portals.  I  have  at  various 
times  traced  the  remains  of  these  colonnades  over 
about  one- third  of  their  whole  length.  Wherever  ex- 
cavations are  made  in  the  line,  bases  of  columns  are 
found,  and  fragments  of  shafts  lying  prostrate  under 
accumulated  rubbish.  The  street  was  like  those  still 
seen  in  Palmyra  and  Jerash;  but  unfortunately  the 
devastations  of  war,  and  the  vandalism  of  Arab  and 
Turkish  rulers,  have  destroyed  almost  every  remnant  of 
its  former  grandeur"  (Handbook,  p.  477).  This  street  is 
chiefly  remarkable  now  for  the  busy  scene  it  usually 


presents  of  persons  coming  and  going  in  the  interests 
of  trade  and  commerce.  The  houses  in  this  street^  as 
well  as  others,  are  commonly  built  with  a  framework 
of  timber,  fiUed  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain, 
the  better  sort  having  a  few  courses  of  stone  at  the 
bottom.  Externally  they  have  a  shabby  appearance ; 
but  those  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  ai«  highly  de- 
corated inside,  and  are  of  course  richly  provided  be- 
hind with  fountains  and  shrubs. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  public  buildings,  though 
none  are  very  remarkable,  is  the  eastern  gate  already 
mentioned,  which  exhibits  some  remains  of  Roman 
architecture— the  castle,  which  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  dty,  and  in  its  foundations  dates 
from  the  Roman  period,  a  large  and  imposing  structure 
viewed  from  without,  but  little  more  than  a  shell— and 
above  all  the  great  Mosque  of  the  Ommiades,  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  originally  a  heathen  temple, 
and  afterwards  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It 
occupies  a  quadrangle  of  168  yards  by  108;  is  of  various 
styles  of  architecture;  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles 
by  Corinthian  pillars,  has  a  floor  of  tesselated  marble, 
and  three  minarets.  There  are  many  smaller  mosques 
throughout  the  city,  upwards  of  eighty  it  is  said,  the  domes 
and  minarets  of  which  are  among  the  chief  architectural 
ornaments  of  the  city.  The  bazaars  are  of  great 
variety  and  extent ;  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city  is 
assigned  to  them,  and  they  are  separated  according  to 
theur  respective  wares  and  trades.  They  usually  take 
the  form  of  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrow  shops 
on  each  side.  The  commerce  connected  with  Damascus 
consists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  gooda  brought  from 
the  East,  especially  from  Bagdad,  and  from  European 
countries  through  Beirfit.  But  the  manufactures  of 
the  place  are  also  of  some  variety  and  importance.  Its 
once  famous  sword- blades,  indeed,  exist  no  more ;  and 
the  fabrics  named  damasks  from  the  dty,  though  still 
made  there,  have  lost  their  ancient  renown,  aud  are 
surpassed  by  those  of  European  production.  About 
4000  looms,  however,  are  said  to  be  employed  for  stoffe 
of  mixed  silk  and  cotton ;  for  cotton  alone  about  400. 
Gold  and  silver  thread  is  manufactured  pretty  largely, 
horse  and  camel  gear,  perfumes  and  delicate  oils,  soap,  &c. 

The  population  of  Damascus,  with  its  suburbs,  is 
estimated  at  160,000.  Of  these  nearly  130,000  are 
Moslems ;  while  there  are  about  15,000  Christians,  and 
from  5000  to  6000  Jews.  The  Christians  are  subdivided 
into  the  various  sects  of  Greeks,  Greek-Catholics,  Syrian- 
Catholics,  Maronites,  &c.,  the  two  first  divisions,  how- 
ever, constituting  by  much  the  greater  number.  The 
Christian  and  Jewish  populations  have  each,  a  quarter 
of  the  dty  assigned  to  them — ^both  in  the  eastern  part, 
but  the  former  more  to  the  north,  the  latter  to  the  south. 

Hiitory. — The  notices  that  occur  in  Scripture  of  Dar 
mascus  reach  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham ;  the  steward 
of  his  house,  whom  at  one  time  he  expected  to  become 
his  heir,  was  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  G«.  xt.  s  ;  and  a» 
another  place,  Hobah,  had  its  locality  indicated  from 
its  relation  to  Damascus,  the  latter  must  even  then 
have  been  a  dty  of  some  note,  G«.  xiv.  is.  Its  origin, 
however,  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  that  it  was  built  by 
Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  great-grandson  of  Noah,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  cannot  be  recdved  with 
any  confidence.  How  it  flourished,  or  through  what 
changes  it  passed  during  the  generations  that  followed 
the  time  of  Abraham,  we  know  not.  After  the  lapse 
of  well-nigh  a  thousand  years,  it  appears  as  an  important 
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Syrian  city,  joining  hands  with  the  king  of  Zobah 
against  David ;  the  hostile  league  was  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Israel,  and  Jewish  garrisons  were  placed  in 
Syria  of  Damascus,  2Sa.viu.6,6.  In  Solomon's  time, 
however,  the  Syrians  threw  off  the  foreign 
yoke,  and  under  Kezon  Damascus  became  - 

the  seat  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  i  Ki.  xi.  23-26,  ,  ^^" 
This  kingdom  grew,  and  in  a  few  genera- 
tions became  one  of  the  most  formidable 
rivals  of  Israel.  Two  Benhadads,  father 
and  son,  waged  long  and  bloody  wars  with 
the  contemporaneous  kings  of  Israel,  i  Ki. 
XT.  XX.;  and  when  Hazael  killed  his  master, 
and  8ei2ed  the  throne  of  Damascus,  it  fared 
still  worse  with  the  Israelitiah  territories. 
He  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  seized  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  made  the  king  of  Israel  his  tribu- 
tary, and  even  levied  a  contribution  of 
Jerusalem,  2  KL  rui.  28;  x.  32-36, 4c.  After  this 
warlike  operations  were  continued  between 
Syria  and  Israel  with  various  success ;  lat- 
terly the  two  combined  against  Judah, 
when  Rezin  was  king  of  I>amascu8,  with 
the  view  of  displacing  the  house  of  David; 
but  as  this  warred  with  the  settled  purpose  of 
Heaven,  the  counsel  came  to  nought,  2Ki.xv,37;  xvi.6,6; 
Is.  Tii.  1-9;  and  in  a  few  years  more  the  rising  monarchy 
of  Assyria  got  possession  of  Damascus,  and  carried  its 
king  and  people  captive  to  Kir,  2  Ki  xri.  9;  Is.  x.  9.  Da- 
mascus as  the  seat  of  royalty  was  now,  and  for  many 
centuries,  mei^ged  in  the  great  monarchies  which  suc- 
cessively ruled  over  that  part  of  the  world— -the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  &c.  In  this  state  of  subjection  Old  Testa- 
ment history  closes  on  the  fortunes  of  Damascus ;  and 
during  the  many  contests  for  empire  that  succeeded, 
while  Damascus  often  changed  its  masters,  it  never 
became  properly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom. 

In  New  Testament  history  Damascus  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  having  become  the  scene,  not  precisely  of  St. 
Paul's  conversion,  but  of  his  residence  for  a  sliort  time 
after  his  conversion,  and  his  first  labours  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Tradition  still  points  to  the  part  of  the  city 
wall  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  escape ;  but 
the  particular  wall  is  known  to  have  been  several 
times  rebuilt;  and  the  connection  of  St.  Paul  with 
any  part  of  it  rests  on  no  solid  foundation.  At  that 
time  the  dty  was  under  the  sway  of  the  tributary 
king  of  Arabia,  Aretas  (see  Aretas),  and  is  known 
to  have  contained  a  large  Jeudsli  population  (.lose- 
pbui,Wan,  U.  20,*ec2).  By  and  by  it  became  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  ranked  next  in  that  quarter 
to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Among  the  bishops  who 
took  part  in  the  council  of  Nice  in  a.d.  325  the  name 
of  Magnus  of  Damascus  occurs.  But  in  process  of  time 
the  Christian  influence  in  Damascus  was  overshadowed 
by  the  Mahometan.  The  city  fell,  a.d.  635,  into  the 
hands  of  the  khalif  Omar.  The  khalifs  of  the  house 
of  Ommlyeh  even  fixed  their  residence  in  it,  so  that 
Damascus  again  became  the  capital  of  a  powerful  em- 
pire. For  nearly  a  century  (a.d.  661  to  a.d.  750)  it 
lent  forth  armies  that  spread  terror  from  the  plains  of 
Languedoc  (where  they  were  ultimately  defeated  by 
Charles  Martel)  to  those  of  Hindoostan.  But  the  dynasty 
of  the  Onmieiades  at  last  gave  way  to  that  of  the 
AlMMsides,  wiiich  fixed  its  seat  at  Bagdad,  and  governed 
Damascus  by  a  prefect.     Subsequently,  the  city  shared 


in  the  manifold  vicissitudes  which  passed  over  the 
provinces  of  Western  Asia,  till  it  fell,  in  a.d.  1516,  into 
the  hands  of  sultan  Selim  I.;  from  which  time  it  has 
remained  under  the  sway  of  Turkey— the  head  of  a 
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large  pashalic,  and  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
city  which  belongs  to  Asiatic  Turkey.  Many  cities  in 
the  £a8t  have  surpassed  it  in  the  extent  of  their  popu- 
lation and  the  splendour  of  their  edifices ;  but  in  tenacity 
of  existence,  and  the  power  of  retaining  a  certain 
measure  of  prosperity  under  all  dynasties,  and  through 
the  most  varied  successions  of  fortune,  Damascus  may 
be  said  to  stand  unrivalled  in  the  world's  history. 

[The  best  worlcH  on  Damascus  ai-e  AddiHOu'a  Dam.  and  Pal- 
myra;  Porter's  Five  Years  in  Dnmoftvji ;  aluo  his  account  in 
Murray's  Hondbonl-  for  Sj/rin  and  Pokfiinc  Robiosoii's  Sup- 
jdeinadal  Biblical  Reatarches.] 

DAN  \Jud{/e].  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by  his  con- 
cubine Bilhah.  The  circumstances  connected  with  hb 
birth  gave  rise,  as  not  unfrequently  happened  among 
the  covenant-people,  to  the  name  by  which  he  was 
called.  Rachel  in  her  vexation  at  having  no  children, 
and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  at  second  hand  what  had 
been  denied  directly  to  herself,  prevailed  upon  Jacob 
to  take  her  maid  Bilhah  for  a  concubine;  and  on  a  son 
being  afterwards  bom,  she  called  his  name  Dan,  judge; 
for  (^od,  said  she,  ''hath  judged  me,  and  hath  also 
heard  my  voice,  and  hath  given  me  a  son,"  Ge.  xxx.  o. 
This  son  took  rank,  like  the  other  sons  of  Jacob  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner,  with  those  bom  of  Leah 
and  afterwards  of  Rachel  herself ;  and  in  the  blessing 
pronounced  by  Jacob  on  his  death  -  bed,  their  full 
covenant-standing  is  recognized,  and  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  it  distinctly  secured  to  them.  Of  Dan  it 
was  said,  with  marked  reference  to  the  import  of  his 
name,  "  Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel ;''  that  is,  he  shall  have  the  full  tribal 
position,  and  his  posterity  shall  be  as  independent  in 
their  separate  capacity  as  those  of  the  other  sons.  This 
announcement  probably  was  made  in  particular  to  Dan, 
because  he  was  the  first  of  the  sons  bom  of  the  con- 
cubines that  came  near  to  receive  the  blessing ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  father  in  his  case  virtually  determined 
the  question  of  privilege  also  for  the  others.  Dan  did 
maintain  a  respectable  tribal  position.  Though  only 
one  son  is  mentioned  as  having  been  bom  to  the  father, 
Oe.  xlri.  23,  yet  at  the  period  of  the  exodus  the  tribe 
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stood  Becond  in  number,  having  no  fewer  than  62,700 
adult  males,  Ko.  i.  so.  These  had  increased  to  64,400 
at  the  dose  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  Ku.  xxtI.  43. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  tribe  was  other- 
wise distinguished,  or  ranked  quite  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers;  for  nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  in  the 
history  respecting  its  general  influence,  and  though  it 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
host  in  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  Nu.  iu.  2fi, 
yet  when  actually  settled  there  a  comparatively  small 
territory  was  assigned  it;  nor  did  its  people,  even 
within  that  territory,  succeed  in  dispossessing  the 
original  occupants  of  some  of  the  better  positions. 
The  portion  assigned  them  lay  on  the  coast,  having 
parts  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  on  the  east,  Ephraim  on 
the  north,  and  Simeon  on  the  south.  But  being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hardy  and  well- 
equipped  Philistines — for  the  district  lay  partly  within 
the  Philistine  territory  —  the  available  land  proved 
somewhat  too  narrow  for  the  Danites,  and  they  were 
pushed  back  into  the  more  mountainous  region,  where 
they  encroached  on  the  boundaries  of  Judah,  Jos.  xr.  33 ; 
xix.  41 ;  Ju.  i.  34.  It  Is  Said  in  Jos.  xix.  47,  according  to  | 
the  received  translation,  "And  the  coast  of  the  children  ] 
of  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them."  In  the  original  I 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  too  little  ;  but  by 
an  old  interpretation  the  going  out  from  them,  which 
is  in  the  original,  was  understood  to  mean,  drawn  away 
from  them,  so  as  to  leave  them  with  too  little  for  a  ' 
possession.  This  however  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  mode 
of  interpretation ;  and  the  more  correct  rendering  is, 
"  And  the  border  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  from 
them,"  that  is,  away  to  a  distance  from  their  proper 
settlement,  or  beyond  the  district  at  first  allotted  them. 
And  the  text  immediately  proceeds  to  tell  how;  for  it 
is  added,  "  and  the  children  went  up  to  fight  against 
Leshem  (Laish),  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein, 
and  called  Leshem  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their 
father."  This  is  a  brief  notice  of  what  is  related  at 
length  in  Ju.  xviii.,  with  attendant  circumstances  not 
very  creditable  to  the  religious  and  moral  character  of 
the  tribe.  The  Leshem  or  Laish  referred  to  stood  on 
the  most  westerly  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  about 
four  miles  from  Paneas  on  the  way  to  Tyre,  and  the 
settlement  formed  there  by  the  Danites  constituted  the 
extreme  northern  possession  of  the  Israelites ;  so  that 
"from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  became  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression to  indicate  the  entire  distance  from  north  to 
south. 

The  most  notable  personage  connected  with  the  tribe 
of  Dan  was  the  Nazarite  Samson,  who,  being  raised  up 
and  miraculously  endowed  by  God  for  the  deliverance  ' 
of  his  people,  gave  an  additional  and  specific  confirma- 
tion to  the  word  spoken  by  the  dying  patriarch.  Fur- 
nishing in  the  person  of  Samson  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  it  was  true  also  of  Dan,  in  this  more  restricted 
and  peculiar  sense,  that  he  judged  his  people ;  but  not 
even  then  was  he  remarkable  for  the  higher  attributes 
of  character.  Samson^s  mode  of  warfare,  and  we  may 
probably  infer  the  procedure  of  the  tribe  generally, 
strikingly  corresponded  with  the  description  given  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  Jacob's  words,  "  Dan  shall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the 
horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward."  By 
a  misapprehension  of  the  proper  import  of  these  words, 
and  a  misapplication  of  them  to  events  not  lying  within 


their  scope,  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  found  in 
them  a  prediction  of  the  future  Antichrist.  What 
they  really  contain  is  a  characteristic  delineation  of 
Dan  as  a  warlike  tribe,  indicating  it  as  one  that  should 
be  distinguished  less  for  bold,  decided,  and  magnani- 
mous action,  than  for  sly  and  effective  ambush-work— 
watching  its  opportunity  to  fetch  a  blow  when  the  ob- 
jects of  its  hostility  were  not  looking  for  it,  and  making 
severe  reprisals  when  the  victory  might  have  seemed 
to  be  won.  Such  was  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of 
Samson's  victorious  energy;  and  the  procedure  of  the 
tribe  in  regard  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  was  much  of 
the  same  description.  Possibly  its  proximity  to  the 
powerful  and  warlike  Philistines  may  have  fostered 
this  tendency  in  the  tribe,  and  led  them  to  adopt  the 
policy  it  naturally  gave  rise  to,  as  the  wisest,  some- 
times the  only  practicable  one,  in  their  circumstances. 
2.  Dan  was  also  the  name  of  a  dty,  situated  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Promised  Land,  as  Beersheba  at 
the  farthest  south.  In  later  times  it  acquired  a  bad 
notoriety  from  having  been  selected  by  Jeroboam  as  one 
of  the  two  centres  of  his  idolatrous  worship ;  he  set  up 
the  calves  he  made,  the  one  in  Dan  and  the  other  in 
Bethel,  i  Ki.  xU.  29.  The  latter  place,  one  can  easily  see, 
was  well  chosen  as  a  rival  to  Jerusalem,  and  might 
catch  many  who  were  on  their  way  thither.  But  Dan 
was  so  much  on  the  mere  outskirts  of  the  Israelitish 
territory,  that  a  place  more  within  the  district  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Galilee  would  evidently, 
in  point  of  situation,  have  been  more  suitable  for  Jero- 
boam's purpose ;  and  we  naturally  imagine  that  some 
collateral  reason  must  have  weighed  with  him  in  fixing 
upon  so  remote  a  position.  This  we  readily  find  in  the 
preparation  that  had  been  made  to  his  hand  in  that 
new  settlement  of  the  Danites ;  for  at  the  very  first 
they  set  up  there,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  to 
maintain,  a  species  of  idolatry.  On  their  way  to  the 
place  they  stole  the  image  of  Micah,  and  carried  with 
them  his  priest,  Jormthan;  and  the  sons  of  this  man,  it  is 
said,  continued  to  be  priests  in  Dan,  and  to  minister  in 
coimection  with  a  corrupt  worship,  till  the  day  of  the 
captivity  of  the  land,  Ju.  xviii.  so,  si.  All  therefore  that 
Jeroboam  had  to  do,  was  to  substitute  one  graven 
image  for  another,  and  to  adapt  the  sacred  buildingB 
associated  with  it  to  a  greater  throng  of  worshippers— 
which  the  Danites  were  more  likely  to  hail  with  satis- 
faction than  to  resist  as  an  iimovation.  It  is  probably 
on  this  account  more  particularly — ^that  is,  finom  the 
low  moral  tone  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  generally,  and  the 
share  it  had  in  the  corruption  of  the  worship  of  God  in 
ancient  times,  that  in  the  sealing  vision  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, Re.  vU ,  in  which  by  means  of  numbers  derived 
from  the  Israelitish  tribes— 12  X  12  X  1000— a  repre- 
sentation was  to  be  given  of  an  ideally  perfect  and  com- 
plete church,  since  one  of  the  tribes  required  to  be 
omitted,  that  of  Dan,  was  the  one  actually  fixed  on. 
The  city  that  bore  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  its  history,  were  so  iden- 
tified with  the  work  of  apostasy  and  corruption,  that  it 
seemed  meet  to  exclude  this  name  froih  a  scene  which 
so  distinctly  pointed  to  the  election  according  to  grace. 
The  city  became  early  involved  in  the  judgments  and 
calamities  which  befell  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine, 
1  Ki.  x».  20,  and  is  never  mentioned  after  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament  record ;  nor  has  any  certain  trace  been 
found  of  it  in  modem  times.  According  to  an  ancient 
opinion,  which  however  is  destitute  of  any  solid  fonnda- 
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tion,  the  second  syllable  in  the  name  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan was  drived  from  this  town.     {See  Jordan.) 

DANCK     The  tenn  used  for  this  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptores  (V^tD,  machol)  is  derived  from  a  root  which 

T 

signifies  to  move  or  leap  in  a  circle,  to  twist  or  turn 
round,  and  most  naturally  indicated  that  kind  of  ring 
or  chorus  dancing,  which  apj)ear8  to  have  come  very 
early  into  practice  on  joyous  occasions,  and  in  eastern 
countries  still  retains  its  place.  That  the  verb  signifies 
to  dance  after  this  manner,  in  such  passages  as  Ju. 
xxi.  21,  23;  1  Sa.  xviii.  5 ;  2  Sa.  vi.  16,  admits  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.  But  some  prefer  taking  the  noun 
{oMchoD  in  the  sense  of  a 
musical  instrument — {>roba- 
bly  a  kind  of  pipe ;  and  the 
Arabic  version  sometimes 
renders  it  by  a  word  that  im- 
ports a  sort  of  drum.  But 
the  ancient  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  gives  the  sense 
of  dance  {xop6s),  and  the 
highest  modem  authorities 
(such  as  Gresenius  and  Ftirst) 
take  the  same  view.  In  all 
the  passages  where  our  Eng- 
lish Bibles  speak  of  persons 
giving  vent  to  their  joyous 
feelings  in  dances,  they  have 
the  support  both  of  the  most 
ancient  interpreters  and  of 

the  most  competent  scholarship  of   the  present  day. 
The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  dance  in  Scrip- 
ture presents  it  as  an  accompaniment  to  sacred  song,  and 
this  among  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  always  ' 
its  chief  employment.     The  lyrical  productions  which  ' 
sought  to  express  the  more  lively  and  melting  moods  i 
of  the  soul,  were  found,  esjHjcially  on  occasions  of  pro-  , 
found  and  general  interest,  to  be  insufficient  of  them-  ' 
selves  to   represent  the   strong   excitation  and  rapid 
movements  that  were  experienced  within ;  the  flow  of  ! 
words  must  be  aided  by  appropriate  sounds  and  actions 
— by  music  and  dance.     8o  it  was  on  the  exciting  oc- 
casion  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  at  the  lied  Sea, 
when  the  triumphal  ode  which  celebrated  the  deliver- 
ance was  sung  with  music  and  dancing;  Miriam  taking  ' 
the  lead,  and  followed  by   others   of  the  Israelitinh 
women,  Ex.  xr.  20.     In  like  manner,  at  the  memorable 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines  which  was  inaugiurated  by  ' 
David's  personal  victory  over  Goliath  of  Gatli,  the  | 
women  we  are  told  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel, 
singing  and  dancing,  answering  one  another  and  say- 
ing, Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten 
thousands,  i  .Sa.  xnii. «,  7.     David  himself  at  a  later  period 
danced  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  when  it  was  carried  , 
into  Jerusalem — danced  and  played  on  instruments  of  I 
music  with  such  warmth  and  energy  as  to  incur  the  i 
reproach  of  Michal,  for  acting,  as  she  thought,  in  a 
mamier  unbecoming  his  royal  dignity,  2  Sa.  vl.  6,  la    The 
usual  practice,  it  would  appear,  in  Israel  was  to  allow  i 
the  dancing  on  joyous  occasions  to  be  performed  by  bands  , 
or  choruses  of  women;  they  are  very  commonly  named 
as  the  only  parties  that  engaged  in  it ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  would  tend  to  aggravate  in  Michal's  eyes  the 
apparent  indecorum  of  David  on  the  occasion  referred 
to:  he  would  seem  to  be  doing  in  the  excess  of  his  reli- 
giotu  joy  what  it  was  hardly  proper  for  a  man,  to  say 


nothing  of  a  king,  to  perform.  The  kind  of  dance 
that  was  usual  on  such  occasions  (indicated  as  ahneady 
noticed  by  the  etymology  of  the  name)  may  be  gathered 
from  what  is  still  common  among  the  Arabians.  "The 
dance  of  the  Arabs  resembles  in  some  respects  that  of 
the  Albanians,  and  those  who  perform  it  are  scarcely 
less  vehement  in  their  gestures,  or  less  extravagant  in 
their  excitement,  than  those  wild  moimtaineers.  They 
form  a  cirele,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and 
moving  slowly  round  at  first,  go  through  a  shuffling 
step  with  their  feet,  twisting  their  Ixnlies  into  various 
attitudes.  As  the  music  quickens  their  movements 
are  more  active;  they  stamp  with  their  feet,  yell  their 
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war-cry,  and  jump  as  they  hurry  round  the  musicians. 
The  motions  of  the  women  are  not  without  grace,"  &c. 
(Layard'ii  Nluovch  and  iU  Remains,  1.  p.  119).  On  strictly  reli- 
gious or  serious  occasions,  there  would  of  course  be 
some  modification  of  this  energetic  action,  and  on  all 
occasions  where  females  alone  were  the  performers. 
^\^lat  still  prevails  in  the  East  is  probably  not  materi- 
ally different  from  what  was  usual  in  the  time  of 
David  or  even  of  Miriam.  "The  great  lady  still  leads 
the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls, 
who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings  m^ike  up  the 
chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The  steps 
are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time"  (Lady  M.  Wortley 
Montagu's  Lotlere). 

Unless  the  case  of  Jephthah's  daughter  be  regarded 
as  an  exception,  when  she  went  out  to  meet  him  on  his 
return  from  victory  with  timbrels  and  dances,  Ju.  xi.  34, 
there  is  no  mention  among  the  ancient  Israelites  of 
dancing  but  in  connection  with  sacred  songs  and  reli- 
gious solemnities.  It  may  have  been  practised  at  other 
times;  most  probably  indeed  was  so  by  the  more  fashion- 
able and  worldly  portion  of  the  people ;  but  no  record  exists 
of  it.  And  as  the  jealous  manners  of  the  East  admit  of 
Uttle  comparatively  of  free  intercommunion  between 
the  sexes,  so  the  practice  of  what  is  called  promiscuous 
dancing — dancing  performed  conjointly  by  men  and 
women— appears  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  altogether 
unknown.  It  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  a  female 
mode  of  expressing  joy  or  aflfording  entertainment; 
and  on  those  occasions  when  both  sexes  did  take  part 
in  the  performance,  they  seem  to  have  occupied  separate 
places.  Such  we  learn  from  Jewish  authorities  was 
the  case  in  that  feast  which  was  more  than  any  other 
celebrated   with  demonstrations  of   joy — the   feast  of 
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tabemaclea;  in  which,  according  U)  Maiinonidefl  (an 
quoted  by  Alnaworth  on  Le.  xxiiL),  "  In  the  evening  of  the 
first  good  day  they  prepared  in  tlie  sanctuary  a  phkoe 
for  the  women  aboye,  and  for  the  men  beneath,  that 
they  might  not  be  together ;  and  they  began  to  rejoice 
at  the  end  of  the  first  good  day.  Tliey  struck  up  the 
pipe,  and  played  on  harps,  and  psalteries,  and  cymbals; 
and  every  one  with  instruments  of  music  which  had  skill 
to  play  with  his  hand;  and  he  that  could  sing,  sang  with 
his  mouth.  And  they  skipped,  and  clapped  hands,  and 
leaped,  and  danced,  every  man  as  he  could,  and  sang 
songs  and  hymns.  And  it  was  not  the  common  people 
that  did  this,  or  whoso  would;  but  the  great  wise  men 
of  Israel,  the  heads  of  the  sessions  and  synedrions, 
elders,  &c. — these  were  they  that  leaped,  and  danced, 
and  played,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  days 
of  the  feast  of  booths.^'  Of  professional  dancers,  such  as 
are  known  to  have  been  in  request  among  the  rich  and 
luxurious  families  of  Rome,  there  is  no  trace  in  Israel- 
itish  history;  and  the  daughter  of  Herodias  is  the  only 
•one  in  a  family  of  distinction,  even  in  the  later  periods 
of  the  histoiy,  who  is  reported  to  have  excelled  in 
the  practice  as  an  accomplishment.  That  in  her,  too, 
it  was  something  quite  unusual  might  naturally  be  in- 
ferred from  the  extravagant  offer  of  recompense  it  called 
forth  from  Herod,  Mar.  %1.  22, 23. 

Dancing  is  occasionally  used  in  a  figurative  sense  as 
an  emphatic  term  for  joy  or  gladness,  as  in  Ps.  xxx.  11, 
"  Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  dancing." 
But  the  figure  is  so  natural,  that  it  can  occasion  no 
embarrassment  to  the  simplest  reader  of  Scripture. 

DAN'IEL  [God's  judge,  i.e.  one  who  delivers  judg- 
ments in  the  name  of  God],  a  name  first  borne  by  one 
of  David's  sons,  afterwards  also  by  a  Levite  of  the 
race  of  Ithamar,  i  Ch.  iU.  i ;  £zr.  vui.  2;  but  the  person  with 
whom  the  name  is  chiefly  associated,  and  the  only  one 
that  bore  it  who  held  a  prominent  place  in  Scripture 
histoiy,  is  the  well-known  prophet  and  counsellor  in 
Chaldea.  The  story  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter of  his  prophecies,  are  in  various  respects  peculiar ; 
and  to  be  properly  understood  and  vindicated  they  re- 
quire to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  his  actual  posi- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
generally  at  the  time.  These  mutually  throw  light  on 
each  other;  and  it  is  mainly  from  viewing  them  too  much 
apart,  that  objections  have  been  raised  both  against  the 
credibility  of  Daniel's  life,  and  the  genuineness  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  his  writings. 

I.  We  glance  first  briefly  at  the  leading  events  of 
his  life  as  recorded  in  his  book — ^the  only  source  of  in- 
formation we  possess  respecting  the  details  of  his  his- 
tory. We  there  learn  that  he  was  among  the  captives 
who  were  carried  to  Babylon  on  the  first  occasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  hostile  invasion  of  Palestine,  oh.  1. 1. 
This  statement  gives  rise  to  some  difficulty,  from  its 
placing  the  assault  so  early  as  the  third  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim's  reign;  in  that  year  it  is  said  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  to  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it;  wliile  in  Je.  xxv.  1, 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  identified  with  the  first 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  also  in  this  fourth  year  that 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  is  usually  placed,  in  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  humbled  the  power  of  £g3rpt.  and 
became  master  of  the  countries  in  Asia  over  which 
the  Egyptian  sway  had  for  some  time  previous  ex- 
tended. Nor  can  the  attack  and  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nebuchadnezzar  be  well  placed  before  that 
event;  in  all  probability  it  did  not  precede  but  followed 


the  greater  victoiy.  By  connecting  Nebuchadnezzar's 
coming  against  Jerusalem,  therefore,  with  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  we  must  suppose  that  the  period 
of  its  commencemient  is  given  (compare  Jonah  i.  3,  where 
the  same  expression  is  used  of  a  settinp  out),  while  in 
reality  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  deportation  of 
a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Babylon,  was  a  year 
later.  Two  other  deportations  followed  after  this ;  one 
in  the  reign  of  Jeconiah,  after  an  interval  of  eight  yean; 
and  the  final  one  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  ten 
years  later  still,  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah. 

According  to  the  common  chronology  it  was  in  the 
year  B.C.  606  or  607  that  Daniel  and  his  oompanions 
were  transported  to  Babylon.  His  own  age  at  the  period 
is  not  given ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  wag 
in  comparative  boyhood,  having  been  selected,  along  with 
some  other  of  the  Israelitish  captives,  for  their  comely 
appearance,  good  parts,  and  liberal  education,  that  th^ 
might  be  instructed  in  Chaldean  learning,  and  become 
qualified  for  standing  before  the  king  and  serving  him 
in  matters  of  state.  It  is  not  expressly  said  that  Daniel 
himself  was  of  the  seed  royal  of  Judah;  but  as  the  cap- 
tives of  this  first  period  would  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
of  the  nature  of  hostages,  and  as  particular  mention  is 
made  of  the  princes  and  the  king's  seed  among  them, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Daniel  belonged,  if  not 
to  a  family  of  princely  rank,  at  least  to  one  of  some 
consideration  and  influence  in  Judah.  In  common 
with  his  three  companions,  who  were  selected  for  a  three 
years'  training,  Daniel  received  a  new  name,  that  of 
Belteshazzar,  which  meant  prince  or  favourite  of  Bel: 
as  if  he  was  now  given  over  and  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  Babylon.  So  doubtless  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  followed  the  course  which  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
destined  for  him;  but  another  spirit  moved  in  the 
breast  of  the  Jewish  captive,  and  rendered  the  Daniel, 
not  the  Belteshazzar,  Uie  proper  index  to  his  public 
career.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
wakened  into  fresh  life  in  his  bosom  and  that  of  lus  noble 
companions,  by  what  might  have  served  in  less  thought- 
ful and  elevated  minds  to  extinguish  it.  He  did  not 
disdain  by  reason  of  it  to  submit  to  the  training  ap- 
pointed for  him,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  heathen  lore,  in  which  the  king  desired  lus  pro- 
ficiency. This  he  well  understood  might  be  serviceable 
to  him,  as  increasing  the  materials  of  his  skill  and  cul- 
tivation; and  in  such  departments  of  knowledge  and 
art  he  had  before  him  the  eminent  examples  of  Mosee 
and  Joseph.  But  in  the  matter  of  food — as  the  law  of 
God  had  given  definite  prescriptions  respecting  what 
might  and  might  not  be  partaken  of — prescriptions 
that  were  sure  in  some  respects  to  be  violated  in  the 
preparation  of  every  heathen,  especially  every  rojfol, 
banquet — Daniel  made  conscience  of  abiding  by  the 
divine  requirement,  and  refused  to  go  beyond  the  simple 
but  lawful  fiare  of  a  vegetable  diet.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  overseer  could  not  shake  him  from  his  puipoie; 
and  approving  himself,  as  he  did,  superior  to  the  bea* 
then  youths  of  his  standing  in  wisdom  and  leaniiogi 
the  experiment  which  he  requested  leave  to  make  in  re- 
spect to  his  food  was  granted  to  him.  The  result  proved 
entirely  satisfactory;  he  was  found  to  have  gained 
rather  than  lost  in  personal  appearance  by  his  adherence 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  which,  in  the  drcum- 
stanoes,  could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

Having  stood  so  well  the  trial  of  the  three  years' 
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courae  of  preparation,  Daniel  was  received  among  the 
learned  men — the  magi — attached  to  the  court  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. And  apparently  not  long  after — ^for  the 
matter  is  aaaigned  to  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's reign,  eh.u.],  that  is,  after  he  came  to  the  full 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  not  (according  to 
the  usual  computation)  till  about  two  years  after  the 
subjugation  of  Jehoiakim — at  that  early  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  fraternity  of  Chaldean  sages,  an 
event  occurred  which  at  once  lifted  Daniel  to  the 
highest  place  among  the  trusty  friends  and  advisers  of 
the  king  of  Babylon.  The  thing  of  itself  originated  in 
caprice  and  folly,  but  it  was  overruled  by  God  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  most  convincing  manner  the  insight  which 
Daniel  was  privileged  to  gain  into  the  divine  secrets. 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  visited  by  a  dream  which 
troubled  him,  and  having  meanwhile  lost  hold  of  the 
dream  itself,  he  demanded  from  the  class  to  which. 
Daniel  belonged,  both  the  recovery  of  the  dream  and 
its  interpretation;  not  only  demanded  this,  but  en- 
forced his  demand  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  if 
they  failed  to  satisfy  his  desire.  They  did  fail,  how- 
ever, all  excepting  Daniel,  who  after  earnest  supplica- 
tion to  God,  along  with  his  pious  companions,  had  the 
dream  and  its  interpretation  revealed  to  him  from 
above.  The  effect  of  this  singular  interposition  in  be- 
half of  Daniel  and  his  companions  was,  that  through 
ihem  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  whom  they  worshipped;  while  Daniel  was  at 
once  raised  to  one  of  the  highest  places  of  trust  in  the 
kingdom,  and  his  companians  also  shared  in  his  ele- 
vation. 

A  considerable  period  elapsed,  during  which  no  inci- 
dent in  Daniel's  personal  history  is  recorded,  but  which, 
in  respect  to  his  companions,  was  distinguished  by  the 
remarkable  dreumstance  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
fiery  furnace,  oh.  Jii.  This  second  and  still  more  won- 
derful interposition  of  Heaven  in  liehalf  of  the  Hebrew 
captives  must  have  greatly  added  to  the  impression 
already  produced  of  the  living  power  and  presence  of 
Jehovah;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  iron  will  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself,  not  less  than  the  honour  of  his  gods, 
had  been  prostrated  before  the  superior  glory  that 
manifested  itself  in  them.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  at 
the  close  of  the  transaction  the  Babylonian  monaroh  had 
become  an  intelligent  and  reverent  l^liever  in  the 
most  high  Grod.  But  though  some  sacred  influence 
may  have  remained  upon  his  spirit,  the  sequel  too 
clearly  proved  that  he  was  not  properly  weaned  either 
from  his  idols  or  from  his  own  over-weening  pride. 
For  another — ^and  the  only  other — occasion  in  connec- 
tion with  this  monareh,  which  was  rendered  subservient 
to  the  establishment  of  Daniel's  character  and  position, 
was  one  also  which  betrayed  the  still  unsanctified 
spirit  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  the  dream  he  had — 
probably  at  no  great  distance  from  the  close  of  his 
reign — ^respecting  a  lofty  and  umbrageous  tree,  giving 
abater  for  a  time  to  all  the  beasts  and  fowls  of  heaven, 
but  by  and  by  cut  down  by  a  decree  from  the  upper 
aanctuary,  and  left  with  nothing  but  the  stump  in  the 
earth,  till  seven  times  had  passed  over  it.  This  dream, 
after  a  fresh  failure  on  the  part  of  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon,  Daniel  interpreted  of  the  present  position  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  and  the  judgment  that  was 
impending  over  him  for  his  heaven-daring  pride.  It 
was  a  trying  thing  for  Daniel  to  be  the  bearer  of  such 
an   interpretation;    arid  we  cannot  but  admire  the 


mingled  fidehty  and  tenderness  which  appeared  in  his 
mode  of  communicating  it.  This  could  not  but  soften 
the  mind  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time;  and  the  view 
disclosed  respecting  the  approaching  future  was  so 
remarkably  verified  in  providence,  that  it  led  to  the 
issuing  of  a  general  proclamation  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  at  once  extolled  Daniel  as  superior  to  all  men  in 
spiritual  w^isdom,  and  magnified  the  name  of  God  as 
alone  possessing  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory 
among  men. 

It  would  appear  that  after  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar Daniel's  merits  had  fallen  into  neglect ;  for  in 
the  next  emergency  with  which  his  name  is  associated 
— ^ihat  of  Belshazasar's  feast,  with  the  direful  tragedy 
in  which  it  closed — ^he  was  brought  to  remembrance  by 
the  queen,  as  now  a  comparatively  unknown  Jewish 
captive,  but  one  who  had  acquired  celebrity  in  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  the  supernatural  wisdom  and  dis< 
comment  that  were  found  in  him,  and  had  been  raised 
to  the  highci^t  place  among  the  wise  men  of  the  time. 
The  Belshazzar  here  mentioned  is  called  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  but  as  this  word  is  often  used  for 
any  near  descendant,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  a  person,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  has  indeed 
been  generally  supposed,  that  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel 
was  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  corresponds 
with  the  Naboned  of  Berosus.  {See  Nebuchadnezzar.) 
The  materials  are  still  too  defective  for  enabling  us  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  names  of  those  who 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  old  Babylonian  dynasty, 
and  their  relations  to  each  otlier.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  reigning  king,  at  the  time  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Medo-Persian  army,  was  distin- 
guished for  luxurious  living,  rather  than  for  warlike 
prowess,  and  that  the  cit}'  was  even  surprised  by  its 
captors  when  dissolved  in  revelry  and  mirth.  The 
story  in  Daniel  confirms  this  account ;  and  superadds 
the  intelligence,  that  the  scene  of  the  royal  banquet 
was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a  hand 
writing  certain  words  upon  the  wall,  which  he  alone 
was  found  able  to  read  and  interpret.  The  meaning  he 
drew  from  tlie  hand-\*Titing  imported  the  immediate 
overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians;  and  in  annoimcing  the  fearful  import  of  the 
vision,  he  took  occasion  to  connect  the  impending 
doom  witli  the  sins  that  led  to  it,  and  declared  the  in- 
sult which  was  that  very  evening  given  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  by  the  profane  use  of  the  vessels  of  his  sanc- 
tuary to  purposes  of  festive  entertainment,  to  be  the 
filling  up  of  the  measure  of  Babylon's  iniquity.  So 
that,  putting  all  together — through  this  Daniel  —this 
God- judging  man,  first  the  mystic  lore  of  Babylon, 
then  its  lordly  magnificence  and  pride,  and  now  finally 
its  very  existence  as  an  independent  empire,  was  judged 
and  brought  to  nought,  that  the  word  and  kingdom  of 
God  might  stand. 

The  change  of  dynasty  in  Chaldea  however  did 
not  relieve  Daniel  from  the  molestation  of  adversaries, 
or  secure  for  him  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
honour  and  influence  he  had  won.  The  very  distinc- 
tion he  had  acquired,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
fuUy  accorded  to  him  by  the  Medo-Persian  conqueror, 
for  the  king  "thought  to  set  him  over  the  whole 
realm,"  proved  a  souree  of  danger,  as  it  provoked  the 
envy  of  the  heathen  governors  over  whom  he  was 
exalted.  They  therefore  concerted  a  plan  for  his 
overthrow,   by  getting  it  enacted  that  no   one   for  a 
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period  of  thirty  days  should  ask  a  petition  of  any  one 
except  of  the  king.  On  the  ground  of  this  foolish  and 
arbitrary  statute  Daniel  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
because  he  continued  as  before  in  prayer  to  God,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  The 
king  found  his  mistake,  when  he  perceived  the  advantage 
that  was  taken  of  his  enactment;  but  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  fixed  character  of  the  Medo- Persian  legisla- 
tion, which  was  pressed  by  the  adversaries  of  Daniel, 
he  allowed  the  judgment  to  proceed — hoping  that  de- 
liverance might  somehow  come  to  Daniel  from  a  higher 
source.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  The  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  wcu  miraculously  preserved  from  the 
mouths  of  the  lions;  he  came  up  again  unscathed;  while 
those  who  had  sought  his  destruction,  when  the  judg- 
ment they  extorted  against  him  was  meted  out  to  them- 
selves, fell  a  prey  to  the  ferocity  of  the  lions  the  mo- 
ment they  were  cast  into  the  den.  Thus,  under  the 
new  dynasty,  as  under  the  old, this  chosen  representative 
of  the  cause  of  Heaven  continued  to  judge  the  heathen, 
and  to  present  a  living  exhibition  of  the  invincible 
might  and  glory  of  Jehovah. 

The  only  other  acti4)n  in  which  we  find  him  engaged, 
was  one  that  evinced,  not  merely  his  strong  theocratic 
spirit,  but  along  with  that  his  fervent  and  humble 
piety,  which  now  enabled  him  to  prevail  directly  with 
God,  as  formerly  he  had  prevailed  with  men.  It  was 
near  the  dose  of  his  long  and  honoured  life,  when  find- 
ing that  the  period  had  drawn  nigh  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  <God*s  purpose  to  recover  the  dispersions  of 
his  people,  and  be  favourable  again  to  his  land,  he 
))oured  out  his  heart  before  God  in  confession,  supplica- 
tion, and  thanksgiving;  and,  in  answer,  obtained  the 
remarkable  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  which  were 
to  terminate  in  the  events  of  Messiah's  work  and 
kingdom,  eh.  ix.  This  is  represented  as  having  hap- 
pened in  the  first  year  of  Darius,  about  the  year 
B.C.  536,  which,  on  the  supposition  that  Daniel  was  only 
fourteen  years  old  when  he  went  into  exile,  would  make 
him  now  in  his  eighty- fifth  year.  He  still  lived  a  few 
years  after  that;  for  the  vision  commencing  with  ch.  x. 
is  referred  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus ;  so  that  he  must 
have  reached  the  verge  of  ninety  before  his  course  on 
earth  was  brought  to  a  close.  (For  the  references  made 
in  certain  parts  to  Nebuohadnezzab,  Cyrus,  and 
Darius,  see  the  articles  at  these  words.) 

The  other  events  that  fill  up  the  recorded  life  of  Daniel 
consist  of  the  series  of  apocalyptic  visions  he  received. 
The  first  of  these  is  assigned  to  the  first  year  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  reign,  ch.  tU. — the  vision  of  the  four  successive 
kingdoms,  represented  by  so  many  wild  beasts,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fifth  under  the  image  of  one  like  a  Son  of 
man;  the  second,  which  represented,  under  the  images 
of  a  ram  and  a  he-goat,  the  fortunes  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  with  the  bearing  of 
the  latter  on  the  afiiurs  of  the  covenant- people,  is  placed 
in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  ch.  tIU.;  and  the 
last — omitting  the  vision  of  the  seventy  weeks  already 
noticed,  oh.  ix. — is  connected  with  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus,  and  goes  into  many  detailed  representations 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  earthly  kingdoms 
with  which  Israel  after  the  restoration  was  to  be 
brought  into  contact,  pointing  at  the  close  to  the  final 
issues  of  the  divine  administration,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  ch.x.-xii.  Specific  reference  will  be 
made  to  these  visions  in  what  follows ;  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  characterize  them  further  at  present. 


As  regards  the  personal  history  of  Daniel,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  while  he  lived  to  see  the 
proclamation  issued  for  the  return  of  his  coantrymento 
their  native  land,  and  had  his  heart  intently  set  on  its 
accomplishment,  he  did  not  himself  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  given  to  exchange  his  heathen  abode  for 
a  home  on  Israelitish  ground.  H!s  extreme  age  would 
doubtless  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  remiining 
where  he  was — coupled,  it  may  be,  with  the  conriderar 
tion  that  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  earthly  life  he 
might  be  of  more  service  to  the  infant  colony  at  the  seat 
of  worldly  power,  than  if  he  should  go  to  take  part  with 
them  in  Uie  struggles  of  their  new  position,  for  which  also 
his  advanced  age  well-nigh  disqualified  him.  It  is 
probable  that  he  died  in  Susa,  where  he  received  his  latest 
visions ;  and  that  this  was  the  general  tradition  among 
the  Jews  in  the  East  appears  from  the  monument  which  I 
was  erected  to  him  there,  and  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
reports  to  have  seen,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  i 
century,  standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. But  other  reports  fix  on  Babylon  as  the  place  ' 
of  his  death  and  burial. 

II.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  history  of  deeds    ,  | 
and  revelations  which  partakes  so  much  of  the  pecu-    ,  I 
liar  and  the  marvellous,  as  that  now  surveyed,  should 
escape  the  attacks  of  modern  rationalistic  criticism,  as 
well  as  of  the  infidelity  which  is  opposed  to  eveiy-    i, 
thing  supernatural  and  divine.      A  great  many  minor     , 
objections  have  been  brought  into   the  field— more,    J 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  cover  to  con-    { 
sciences  which  are  somewhat  unwilling  to  rest  their    | 
disbelief  on  simply  infidel  grounds;  but  there  can  be  no     | 
reasonable  doubt   that   the  head   and  front  of  the    ^ 
offence  taken  at  the  history  and  the  writings  of  Daniel  lie 
in  the  extent  to  which  Uiey  exhibit  the  superaatonl     i 
element,  first  in  action,  and  then  in  prophecy.    Kow,     | 
this  ground  of  exception  should  vanish,  wilji  those  at  least 
who  are  believers  in  revelation,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  afiBurs  of  God*B  kingdom  were  at  the  time  in  such    ' , 
a  position  as  to  call  for  peculiar  interpositions  from 
above,  and  that  those  exhibited  in  the  book  of  Daniel    J 
are  precisely  of  the  kind  which  the  circumstanoes  of 
the  period  and  the  analogy  of  the  divine  dealings  mig^t     | 
warrant  us  to  expect.     This,  we  think,  is  what  can 
easily  be  made  appear. 

The  era  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  coupled  as  it  was 
with  the  present  downfall  of  the  throne  of  David,  and 
the  scattering  of  the  Lord's  people  by  a  heathen  power,     | 
was  obviously  a  very  singular  one  in  the  history  of  the    , 
divine  dispensations,  and  if  not  met  by  extraordinaiy 
manifestations  of  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God,     ' 
must  have  proved  most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of 
truth  and  righteousness.     Something  corresponding  to    | 
it  appeared  at  an  earlier  period — though  in  a  compara- 
tively nascent  form — ^when  the  children  of  the  covoiant, 
as  represented  by  the  person  and  family  of  Jacob, 
were  ready  to  sink  under  an  accumulation  of  evils—    ,1 
the  most  hopeful  scion  of  the  family  being  sold  as  a 
captive  into  a  foreign  land,  where  he  was  for  a  time    ! 
treated  with  cruel  injustice,  and  by  and  by  the  family 
itself  involved  in  the  struggles  of  a  severe  and  long-     , 
continued  famine.     It  seenied  for  a  season  as  if,  in- 
stead of  being  destined  to  benefit  the  worid  by  the    1 
overflow  of  blessing  secured  in  covenant  to  them,  they 
were  to  be  overborne  by  the  troubles  and  caJamitieB  which 
were  pressing  in  upon  them  from  the  worid.     But  God 
could  not  allow  matters  to  proceed  thus ;  he  must  vin- 
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dicate  his  own  cause;  and  he  did  so  by  the  supematuial 
insight  which  he  imparted  to  Joseph,  and  which, 
coupled  with  the  other  eminent  gifts  he  possessed,  and 
the  remarkable  direction  given  to  events  in  providence, 
turned  the  depression  of  Jacob's  family  into  the  occa- 
sion of  their  more  marked  and  blessed  enlargement. 
It  was  so  sgain  at  the  period  of  the  exodus ;  superna- 
tural endowments,  miraculous  interpositions  suited  to 
the  oocssion,  became  indispensable  for  the  aooomplish- 
ment  of  the  divine  purposes.  Now,  if  we  should  draw 
any  distinction  betwixt  these  periods  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  Israel  and  that  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  as  to 
the  call  for  special  interpositions  on  the  part  of  Heaven, 
it  is  plainly  to  this  last  that  the  preference  is  due.  For 
after  having  for  a  series  of  ages  identified  himself  with 
the  covenant -people  in  Canaan,  and  set  up  amongst 
them  a  throne  and  kingdom  to  which  he  had  solenmly 
promised  the  heritage  of  the  world,  the  Lord  now,  on 
account  of  their  incorrigible  obstinacy  in  transgression, 
cast  their  gioiy  in  the  dust,  and  gave  them  as  a  help- 
less prey  into  the  hands  of  the  gigantic  worldly  power 
which,  in  the  person  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  seemed  to  spurn 
all  limits  to  its  dominion.  If  there  had  really  been  no 
limits— if,  for  absolute  want  of  power  in  the  religion  of 
the  covenant-people  and  their  divinely  instituted  king- 
dom, they  had  been  broken  and  scattered  under  the 
sceptre  of  a  heathen  monarch — then  the  power  of  the 
world  had  proved  mightier  than  the  truth  and  faith- 
fulness of  God.  This  could  not  possibly  be  the  case; 
nor  could  it  even  appear  for  any  length  of  time  to  be  so, 
without  the  most  uiUiappy  results  both  in  respect  to  the 
representatives  of  the  worldly  power  and  to  the  faith- 
ful remnant  of  the  covenant-people.  How  were  such 
results  to  be  prevented  ?  No  otherwise  that  we  can 
conceive  than  by  fresh  interpositions  of  divine  power, 
exerted  in  behalf  and  through  the  instrumentality  of 
that  faithful  remnant,  such  as  might  compel  the  king 
of  Babylon  and  his  minions  to  see  that  in  them — few 
and  politically  impotent  though  they  were — there  slum- 
bered a  might  and  a  skill,  before  which  their  conquerors 
must  own  themselves  vanquished.  The  war  between 
God  and  the  world  would  thus  be  carried  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  the  weak  things  of  God  made  to 
confound  what  is  strongest  in  man;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  higher  elements  of  power  which  belonged  to  God's 
people  would  be  made  to  shame  and  overpower  the 
lovrerf  which  are  all  that  the  world  in  the  very  noontide 
of  its  gioiy  can  bring  into  play. 

Now,  the  wonders  exhibited  in  the  histoiy  of  Daniel, 
and  recorded  in  his  book,  are  precisely  of  the  kind  that 
were  needed  in  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  produce 
the  effect  here  supposed.  This  has  been  well  stated  by 
Keil:  ''The  minbdes  are  wrought  for  Daniel's  sake 
and  his  companions;  they  tend  to  Daniel's  gloiy.  The 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  position  which 
Daniel  was  called  to  occupy;  since  at  a  time  when  God 
oould  not  manifest  his  glory  in  his  people  as  a  body, 
he  had,  on  the  one  hand,  to  represent  that  people  in  his 
own  person  before  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  deemed 
himself  almighty;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  represent 
before  the  heathen,  and  at  the  supreme  court  of  the 
worid's  heathen  monarchy,  the  theocracy  which  ex- 
ternally had  fallen  a  pr^  to  the  power  of  the  Chal- 
deans, as  wen  as  to  strive  by  his  presence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  God's  people,  and  their  return  to  their  own 
land.  It  was  necessary  [not  only  that  there  should  be 
mirades,  but]  that  the  miracles  should  assume  apower- 
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ful  and  imposing  character,  in  order  to  make  a  due  im- 
pression on  the  powerful  representatives  of  heathenism; 
and  that  they  served  this  purpose  ia  shown  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  exile,  and  especially  by  the  edict  of 
Cyrus,  which  does  not  limit  itself  to  a  bare  permission 
for  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  oountiy,  but  ex- 
pressly ascribes  honour  to  the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  God 
of  heaven,  and  commands  the  building  of  his  temple'* 
(Elnleitung  in  das  Alto  Testament,  p.  46o). 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view  the  question  respect- 
ing the  supernatural  events  and  revelations  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  resolves  itself  into  another — 
whether  the  cause  of  the  old  covenant  really  was  the 
cause  of  God,  and  as  such  was  to  be  preserved  from 
falling  under  the  power  of  the  world  ?  If  it  was  to  be 
saved  from  the  general  wreck  which  overtook  the  ex- 
isting reUtions  and  interests  of  the  period,  nothing 
could  have  accomplished  the  purpose  but  some  such 
singular  interpositions  as  are  here  reported  to  have 
taken  place  in  its  behalf;  and  that  it  did  survive  when 
aU  around  perished — nay,  sprung  into  fresh  energy  of 
life  and  action  from  what  seei^ed  the  very  grave  of  its 
existence,  can  no  otherwise  be  accounted  for  than  by 
the  fact  of  such  interpositions;  the  extraordinaiy  result 
is  the  outstanding  and  incontrovertible  sign  of  the  ex- 
traordinary means  employed  to  bring  it  about.  For  even 
if  we  could  suppone  that  the  writings  of  the  other  pro- 
phets, in  particular  those  of  Isaiah,  might  have  contri- 
buted, on  being  made  Imown  to  Cyrus,  to  bring  about  the 
result,  there  must  still  have  been  found  some  one  like 
Daniel,  who  possessed  the  requisite  consideration  and 
influence  to  conmiunicate  that  knowledge,  and  induce 
the  conqueror  of  Babylon  to  act  upon  it.  This,  in  the 
circumstances,  oould  be  no  easy  matter.  And  if  extraor- 
dinary providences  may  have  been  required  to  produce 
the  individual  needed  for  the  occasion,  they  were  cer* 
tainly  not  less  required  to  sustain  the  faith  and  re- 
animate the  hearts  of  the  scattered  members  of  the 
covenant,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  total  apostasy,  and 
dispose  them  when  the  time  came  to  undertake  the  re- 
suscitation of  their  polity.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  this  should  have  taken  place,  without  the  clearest 
signs  going  before  of  the  special  interposition  of  €rod  in 
behalf  of  the  affairs  of  the  covenant,  and  the  palpable 
ascendency  of  his  cause  above  the  powers  of  heathendom. 
And  that  Daniel  was  the  person  through  whose  tran- 
scendent worth  and  living  agency  the  miraculous  in- 
tervention of  Heaven  displayed  itself,  not  only  the  tes- 
timony of  his  own  book,  but  the  references  made  to 
him  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  aflford  convincing  evidence. 
In  two  places  he  refers  to  Daniel — ^first,  at  ch.  xiv. 
14-20,  as  along  with  Noah  and  Job  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  piety  and  worth  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
d^eneracy,  though  without  being  able  to  deliver  others 
by  it ;  and  at  ch.  xxviii.  3,  as  the  beau-ideal  of  wisdom, 
which  Tyros  in  his  extravagant  self -elation  thought  it 
possible  to  surpass.  The  earliest  of  these  notices  oc- 
curs in  prophecies  delivered  probably  about  fourteen 
years  after  Daniel's  removal  to  Babylon — ten  after  his 
interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  his  greatness ;  and  the  other  came 
five  years  later  still,  when  his  excellence  and  fame  must 
have  been  known  far  and  wide.  There  is  no  ground, 
therefore,  for  regarding  the  allusions  in  Ezekid  other- 
wise than  as  of  a  strictly  historical  kind;  and  they 
could  only  have  been  made  on  the  supposition  of  Daniel's 
character  and  fame  having  been  fully  established. 
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But  Dauiel  as  there  represented  was  a  type,  as  well 
as  an  eminent  saint  and  a  chosen  vessel  for  divine  com- 
munications. He  was,  in  the  true  sense,  a  representa- 
tive man;  his  personal  history  imaged  the  course  which 
his  predictions  indicated  as  destined  for  the  church  of 
God ;  it  prefigured  a  rise  from  the  lowest  depression,  and 
through  a  long,  arduous,  often-renewed  conflict  with 
the  powers  of  evil  in  the  world,  to  the  highest  place  of 
authority,  to  the  mastery  of  the  world  itself.  The  ex- 
hibition of  this  chequered,  but  ultimately  triumphant 
course,  forms  the  great  burden  of  the  peculiar  revela- 
tions that  came  through  him;  and  they  were  given 
forth — ^not  as  in  the  prophets  strictly  so  called,  with  a 
directly  hortative  aim,  and  with  req)ect  to  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  church — but  as  from  his  own  politi- 
cal position,  standing  on  the  world*s  watch-tower, 
where  he  was  conversant  with  its  higher  movements,  and 
from  whence,  with  an  eye  illimoinated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  he  could  desciy  throughout  future  time  the  mani- 
fold evolutions  of  its  successive  monarchies,  till  they 
were  finally  dispiaced  by  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  There 
was  thus  a  perfect  oongruity  between  his  calling  as  a 
man  and  his  revelations  as  a  seer.  His  sphere  of  life 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  affiurs  of  empire ; 
and  the  Spirit  gave  him  an  insight  into  such  affairs, 
both  as  regards  the  world  and  the  church,  for  the  ages 
to  come.  His  book,  therefore,  in  its  distinctive  char- 
acter and  its  grand  scope,  may  be  designated  the  Apo- 
calypse of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  is  that  of  the  New. 

The  prospective  circumstances  of  the  Lord's  people 
now  peculiarly  called  for  such  an  apocalyptic  insight 
into  the  future.  The  exile  formed  a  new  era  in  their 
condition,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a  state  essen- 
tially different  from  what  had  previously  existed. 
They  were  never  to  be  altogether  gathered  again  from 
their  dispersions  among  the  nations;  and  henceforward 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  assume  a  more  diffusive 
character.  As  a  consequence  of  this  new  phase  of 
things,  prophecy  as  an  abiding  gift  and  ordinance  in  the 
sacred  community  was  presently  to  cease.  Even  with  the 
remnant  who  f  otmd  their  way  back  to  Judea,  and  main- 
tained a  political  organization  till  the  times  of  reforma- 
tion, there  was  to  be  no  aid  from  the  living  voice  of  pro- 
phecy, except  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  And  a  long 
dark  period  of  comparative  feebleness  and  adversity 
was  to  intervene,  during  which,  with  curtailed  privi- 
leges and  a  defective  political  organization,  the  people 
of  God  should  have  to  maintain  a  struggle  with  heavy 
trials  and  discouragements,  sometimes  even  with  the 
most  fierce  and  determined  assaults  on  their  very  ex- 
istence as  the  covenant-people  of  Jehovah.  The  seventy 
years  of  exile  (so  it  was  revealed  to  Daniel)  were  to  be 
succeeded  by  seventy  prophetic  weeks,  weeks  of  years, 
before  the  great  hope  of  the  nation  was  to  be  realized, 
and  as  Mrell  previous  to  that  event,  as  in  connection 
with  it,  troubles  and  desolations  were  appointe<l.  If 
there  was  any  period,  as  Calvin  has  said,  when  God 
might  seem  to  have  been  asleep  in  the  heavens,  it  was 
during  the  period  that  eli^psed  between  the  close  of  the 
Babylonish  exile  and  the  advent  of  Christ.  And  it 
oould  not  but  prove  the  more  trying  to  the  Lord's 
people,  as  the  writings  of  the  prophets  abounded  with 
so  many  glowing  representations  of  the  glorious  future 
that  awaited  them.  There  was  therefore  a  peculiar 
need,  ere  the  period  actually  commenced,  for  those  apo- 
calyptic visions,  which  opened  up  the  vista  of  the  future 


in  a  way  that  had  not  been  done  before — which  at     I 
once  announced  the  happy  and  triumphant  issue,  and     i 
portrayed  the  dangers  and  conflicts  through  whidi  it     i 
had  to  be  readied.     Even  the  particularity  of  the  de-     i 
lineations,  which  have  respect  to  the  nearer  fatore,  ch.    ' 
viu.  xL,  and  which  from  the  eariiest  times  has  been  an  oc- 
casion of  offence,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  great  want  of 
the  period — ^the  want  of  a  dear  lig^t  to  guide  beheven 
in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  that  enveloped  them ;  and  in 
BO  far  as  it  diflfers  from  other  prophedes  of  a  like  kbd     | 
— such  as  1  Ki.  xiii.  2;  Is.  vii.  8;  xiii.,  &c. — diffieraody    | 
in  degree,  and  much  also  as  the  character  of  the  r&-    | 
speclive  periods  themselves  differed. 

One  may  still  further  note  the  oongruity,  not  merely 
of  the  revelations  as  a  whole  to  the  drcumstances  and 
prospects  of  the  covenant-people,  bat  also  of  the  fonn 
and  manner  of  their  communication  to  the  respective 
positions  of  the  parties  interested.     It  was  Daniel 
alone,  indeed,  through  whom  all  the  revelations  came,    { 
but  the  first  apocalyptic  outline  was  given  to  Nebn* 
chadnezzar,  the  representative  of  the  worid's  monardiitf,    | 
though  he  had  to  wait  on  a  higher  wisdom  for  ddU  to 
dedpher  its  import.     And  hence,  as  given  to  one  who 
was  conversant  merdy  with  the  outward  foim  and 
aspect  of  things,  that  vision  contemplates  the  seven! 
kingdoms  in  their  external  nature  and  rehitionshipe, 
ch.  11.,  while  the  next  vision,  ch.  tU.,  which  stretches  over 
the  same  field,  and  exhibits  substantially  the  same 
general  outline,  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  ob- 
jects contemplated,  and  reveals  their  hidden  diaracter. 
For  such  a  vision  DanieFs  spiritual  disoemnient  sup- 
plied the  proper  receptivity,  and  therefore  it  was  r^ 
served  for  him;  and  even  to  him  was  only  oammmii- 
cated  after  he  had  been  in  a  measure  specially  prepared 
for  it  by  the  earlier  and  leas  profound  communication. 
It  was  now  also  that  the  rise,  operations,  and  down^ 
of  the  Old  Testament  antichrist  were  fitly  disdoeed, 
eh.  tU.  19-27,  since  they  concerned  the  internal,  even  more 
than  they  did  the  external,  affairs  of  God's  kingdom. 
And  to  assure  theheartsoftiie  true  children  of  the  cove- 
nant still  further — to  satisfy  them  that,  however  eeverB 
and  terrible  the  conflict  should  be  while  it  lasted,  it 
was  only  to  be  a  temporary  doud  darkening  their  spi- 
ritual horizon — some  more  detailed  visions  were  after 
wards  given  to  the  prophet,  oh.  viii.  xi.  xU.    These  die- 
closed  the  various  workings  and  evolutions  of  the  earthly 
kingdoms  that  bordered  on  the  **  ^oiioos  land  "  and  its 
people,  and  brought  out  the  shifting,  uncertain,  traoBient 
condition  of  the  former  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
sure  merdes  that  were  destined  for  the  latter. 

ThB  AUTHBNTICmr  OF  THE  BooK  OP  Danul,  with 
the  credibility  of  its  contents,  has  been  by  antidpation 
vindicated  from  the  attacks  which  have  been  both  re- 
cently and  in  former  times  urged  againist  it,  by  the 
preceding  remarks,  which  have  had  it  for  theb  object 
to  unfold  the  real  nature  and  bearing  of  the  things  re- 
corded in  the  book.  For  its  authentic  and  crediUe 
character,  to  a  lai^  extent,  rests  on  the  kind  of  won- 
ders, and  the  form  of  the  revelations,  which  it  describes; 
and  the  peculiarities  attaching  to  them  being  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  present  and  prospective  drcom- 
stances  of  the  covenant-people,  the  objections  fall  of 
themsdves.  A  dass  of  objectionB  raised  out  of  the 
historical  personages  mentioned  in  the  book — Nebn- 
chadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  Darius,  Cyrus — ^may  also  be 
passed  over  in  silence  here,  as  th^  wiU  be  found 
noticed,  and  their  groundleasness  shown,  in  oonneciicn 
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with  the  individual  names.  And,  on  the  other  aide, 
there  fall  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  advanced 
in  sQjqport  of  the  genuineness  and  canonical  value  of 
the  book,  the  following  important  considHrations : — 

(1.)  Its  place  in  the  Jewish  canon.  That  it  existed 
there  from  the  period  of  the  completion  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  The 
only  ground  for  difllerence  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  reason 
of  its  having  been  assigned  by  the  Jewish  authorities 
to  another  than  the  prophetiad  portion  of  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture;  they  have  placed  it  in  the  Hagiographa, 
between  Esther  and  Nehemiah.  So  far,  however,  from 
militating  against  the  full  authority  of  the  book,  or  in- 
ferring, as  was  once  supposed,  some  sort  of  slight  upon 
Danid,  it  rather  points,  as  Havemick  has  justly 
stated,  in  the  contrary  direction  (Conunentar,  p.  30),  for 
it  implies  that  the  position  "must  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  prophet  deliberately.  Were  the  book  an  I 
inteipolated  one,  it  would  doubUeaa  have  been  smuggled  • 
into  the  collection  of  the  prophets."  The  position  is  to 
be  accounted  for  partly  from  Daniel  having  had  simply  ' 
the  prophetic  gift  without  the  prophetic  office,  and  partly  ' 
from  his  being  regarded  as  the  historian— prospective  as 
well  as  retrospective — of  an  important  period  in  the 
divine  dispensations. 

(2.)  The  reference  made  to  the  book  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  as  already  extant  and  familiarly  known  to 
the  covenant- people,  is  also  important.  (See  espedidly 
1  Mac  L  M;  U.  fiO;  00;  oomp.  with  Dm,  ix.  27.) 

(3.)  So,  too,  and  still  more,  its  recognition  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  and  that  not  only  as  forming  part  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  which  were  collectively  stamped  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  but  as  containing  explicit  predictions  of 
things  yet  to  come.  Our  Lord,  in  Mat.  xxiv.  25,  pointed 
emphatically  to  the ' '  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  prophet,"  words  which  at  once  designate 
him  as  a  divinely-inspired  man,  and  as  the  bearer  of  an  | 
announcement  whicl^  at  the  time  referred  to,  was  going 
to  find  its  verification.  Christ's  familiar  appropria- 
tion also  of  the  title  ''Son  of  man,"  is  based  on  the 
prophecy  in  Da.  vii.,  and  the  expressions  in  Mat.  xxiv. 
30,  xxvi  64,  evidently  point  to  the  same  prophetic 
word.  In  St.  Paul*s  writings,  1  Co.  vi.  2  is  founded 
upon  Da.  vii.  22,  and  2  Th.  ii.  3,  4  on  Da.  vii.  25,  xi. 
86 ;  while,  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  there  is  a 
pervading  use  of  the  language  and  the  symbols  of  our 
prophet.'  Allusions  are  still  f  miher  made  to  portions  of 
the  book  in  Lu.  i.  19  and  He.  xi.  33.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  books  of  the  Old  Testament  that  have  exercised  so 
marked  and  decided  an  inflaence  over  the  New,  or  have 
there  received  an  acknowledgment  so  explicit  and  fulL 

(4.)  The  language,  partly  Hebrew  and  partly  Chaldee 
or  Aramaic,  and  both  precisely  those  of  the  period  to 
which  the  book  belongs,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  its 
genuine  and  truthful  character.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  alternating 
manner  in  which  the  two  dialects  are  employed ;  first 
Helwew  to  ch.  ii.  4,  then  Aramaic  to  the  end  of 
ch.  vii.,  and  again  Hebrew  to  the  close  of  the  book. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  historical  portions  were  given 
in  Aramaic  as  the  vernacular,  and  the  more  strictly 
prophetical  in  the  more  sacred  dialect,  for  the  second 
and  the  seventh  chapters  are  both  in  the  fullest  sense 
propheticaL  Nor  will  it  altogether  do  to  say  with 
Auberlen  (eb.  u.  leet.  i),  that  the  Aramaic  was  used  in 
eh.  ii.-vii.  because  in  these  portions  the  development  of 
the  woridly  powers  is  represented  from  a  world-histori- 


cal point  of  view,  for  in  ch.  vii.,  at  least,  the  mode  of 
contemplation  is  no  more  of  that  description  than  in 
the  remaining  chapters.  It  would  seem,  as  Hengsten- 
berg,  after  Bleek  and  De  Wette,  has  remarked,  that  the 
change  was  commenced  at  ch.  ii.  4,  simply  from  the 
Chaldean  wise  men  being  there  introduced,  and  speak- 
ing in  that  dialect ;  that  from  the  author's  familiarity 
with  it  he  continued  for  a  time  to  employ  it,  since, 
from  the  acquaintance  with  it  possessed  by  his  contem- 
poraries, it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he 
wrote  in  Aramaic  or  in  Hebrew.  But  however  this  may 
be,  we  can  understand  how  Daniel,  to  whom  both  He- 
brew and  Aramaic  were  familiar,  might  at  different 
times  have  employed  both;  while  we  cannot  understand, 
or  even  conceive,  how  any  imitator,  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees  or  later,  shotdd  have  so  interehanged  these 
dialects.  If  the  author  had  really  belonged  to  so  re- 
mote an  age,  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Aramaic  of 
this  book  (which  is  the  same  with  that  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah)  would  have  been  natural  to  him ;  he  would 
rather,  in  all  probability,  have  written  in  Greek;  and 
at  all  events,  if  he  had  attempted  the  older  languages  of 
the  country,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  employing 
them  in  the  manner  that  we  find  practised  hero. 

(5.)  There  is,  finally,  displayed  throughout  the  book  a 
correct  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  usages  of 
the  time,  such  as  could  only  be  obtuned  by  a  person 
actually  living  amid  the  affairs,  and  at  the  period,  of 
which  it  treats.  These,  in  many  respects,  differed  from 
what  prevailed  in  the  times  that  followed;  and  though 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  author 
at  fault  in  some  of  them,  they  have  all  signally  failed. 
Recent  discoveries  in  the  department  of  Assyrian  an- 
tiquities, as  well  as  the  notices  of  ancient  writers,  con- 
firm, in  aU  important  points,  the  allusions  in  Daniel. 

[The  literature  00  the  book  of  Daniel  it  prettj  extensive,  both 
in  this  ooontry  and  on  the  Continent.  Beside  the  inyeatisations 
into  his  life  and  writings  to  be  found  in  oomiuentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament— such  as  those  of  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Calvin, 
Melanothon.  Calov,  4;c.— many  separate  works  liave  appeared 
in  recent  times;  among  which  the  most  important  are  Heng- 
stenberg's  Authmtie  da  Daniel,  translated  into  English,  and 
along  with  his  similar  work  on  Zechariah  and  the  prophecies  of 
Balaam,  forming  one  of  Clark's  foreign  vohimes ;  Hftvemick's 
UfUenuehttHffen  «b*rde$  Bueh  Danid;  still  more  recently,  and 
forming  an  important  contribution  to  some  portions  of  the  book, 
Auberlen's  Jkr  Proplid  Daniel  und  der  OffmbaruHg  Johannit,  dx., 
of  which  A  translation  has  also  been  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Chirk ;  the  i»rtion  of  Hengstenberg's  ChHUoHogy  which  treat* 
of  ch.  ix.,  Hofmann's  Wei$$a^ng  xmd  Sv/xillunff,  and  Kell's 
EinUUung,  in  the  parts  which  treat  of  this  book,  are  well  deserr- 
ing  of  consultation ;  as  also  the  Sxpotition  0/  Roo$,  which  has 
been  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  Henderson.  Of  works  by 
English  and  American  authors,  the  following  among  others 
deserve  consulUtion  :  Stemard  on  the  Serentif  Weeka  of  Danid: 
the  Oommentari*$  qf  Mot*  StwtH,  and  Banut  (the  latter  a  highly 
creditable  production,  and  on  most  parts  of  the  book  affording 
a  veiy  useftU  help,  where  also  wiU  be  found  a  pretty  full  account 
of  the  literature  connected  with  the  8ubject\  Most  also  of  the 
Uter  works  on  prophecy,  such  as  Newton's,  Davidson's,  Nolan's, 
Fairbaim's,  treat  at  some  length  of  the  predictions  in  Daniel.^ 
In  the  Septuagint  tianalation  and  that  of  Theodotion,  various 
unwarranted  additions  are  made  to  the  book  of  Daniel;  one 
inserted  at  ch.  iii.  24,  tlie  prayer  of  Axariah,  &c. ;  then  at  ch.  iii.  62, 
the  song  of  the  three  children :  the  history  of  Susanna,  forming 
ch.  xiil.;  and  the  nairaUve  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  ch.  xiv. 
These  form  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  hi  the  English  Bible 
are  printed  separately  as  parts  of  the  Apocrypha.  Tliey  were 
expressly  excepted  against  by  Jerome,  and  though  admitted 
into  his  translation,  were  marked  by  an  obelus,  as  belonging  to 
a  different  category  from  the  writings  of  Daniel.  Th^  are  liable 
to  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  which  need  not  now  be  repeated.  There  are  also 
specific  errors  in  them,  such  as  calling  Daniel  a  priest,  and  the 
affirmation  that  serpents  were  wovahippad  at  Babylon.] 
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DARIUS  is  the  Greek  fonn  of  what  in  Hebrew 
reads  Dairjavesh,  \tnn^ ;  and  this  again  is  now  under- 

vt:t 
stood  to  be  a  Hebraistic  modification  of  the  Darheuah  or 
Dary%uh  which  has  been  found  in  a  Persepolitan  in- 
scription. Daraf  in  modem  Persian,  means  lord,  and 
this,  either  with  the  formative  termination  sh,  or  with 
an  abbreviation  of  hthahf  king,  made  the  name  Dar- 
heush,  which  the  Hebrews  pronounced  Daxyavesh,  and 
the  Greeks  Dareius  or  Darius.  Adhering  to  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name,  which  is  most  familiar  to  modem  ears, 
Darius  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  name  of  three  kings. 
1.  Darius.  The  first  person  of  this  name,  is  the  one 
mentioned  in  Da.  v.  31;  vi.  1;  ix.  1,  where  he  is  called 
'  'Darius  the  Median,"  ''son  of  Ahasuerus  (Ahashverosh), 
of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  and  b  represented  as  having 
taken  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  or  being  "  made  king 
over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans."  This,  it  has  often 
been  asserted,  is  contrary  to  fact,  as  Gyrus  was  the 
conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  the  first  Darius  who  reigned 
over  the  Medo- Persian  empire  was  Darius  Hystaspes, 
who  succeeded  Oambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  It  is  true 
that  the  Greek  historians  so  represent  the  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  the  line  of  Median 
kings  closed  with  Astyages,  and  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persian  Cyrus;  so  also  Diodorus  Sic, 
Strabo,  Polyienus.  Xenophon,  however,  ascribes  to  As- 
tyages a  son,  whom  he  calls  Cyaxares ;  a  name  which 
has  been  shown  by  Scaliger  (De  Emend.  Temp.  I.  vi)  and 
Vitringa  (Oba.  Sue.  li.  p.  308)  to  be  identical  with  Ahash- 
verosh,  the  Greek  Xerxes.  And  as  those  Medo-Persian 
names  were  all  of  the  nature  of  titles,  it  is  supposed  by 
the  authors  referred  to,  and  many  others,  that  the  Da- 
rius of  Daniel  was  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus,  who  calls 
Darius  the  son  of 
Astyages,  but  adds 
that  he  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  another 
name(Ant'q.x.ii).  And 
under  the  word  Dari^a, 
a  gold  coin,  Suidas 
has  the  explanation  that  it  was  "so  named,  not  from 
Darius  the  father  of  Xerxes,  but  from  another  and  more 
ancient  king;"  which  again  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
this  coin  being  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Chronides, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  ex- 
planation arises  from  the  different  parts  assigned  to  the 
son  of  Astyages  in  Xenophon  and  Daniel  respectively; 
in  the  former,  Cyaxares  has  nothing  to  do  personally 
with  the  conquest  and  government  of  Babylon,  while 
in  Daniel  Darius  is  represented  as  both  getting  posses- 
sion of  Babylon  and  Uving  for  some  time  in  it.  On 
this  account  the  supposition  has  lately  been  made  (Smith's 
Diet,  of  Andent  HUtory  and  Mythology)  that  the  Darius  of 
Daniel  was  probably  the  first  governor  of  Babylon 
under  Cyms,  and  that  he  is  viewed  as  the  actual  sore- 
rragn  till  Cyrus  himself  found  it  practicable  to  take 
charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  view  seems  to  create 
as  many  difficulties  as  it  solves,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satis&ctoiy.  In  particular,  it  leaves  unexplained 
those  passages,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  profane 
authors,  which  ascribe  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean 
power  to  the  Modes  in  combination  with  the  Persians, 
and  indeed  sometimes  to  the  former  even  more  promi- 
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nently  than  the  latter.  (Da.  ?.  28;  la.  xiu.  ir;  Je.  1.  U.;  Jowi4i. 
Ant.  X.  11, 4;  elao  %  pasnge  In  Abydeoue,  quoted  flrora  NogBsQieBec, 
and  reftrred  to  by  Bertholdt  In  hie  ecKnonos  npon  this  ral^eet.) 
And  if  Darius  had  been  merely  a  viceroy,  appointed  by 
Cyrus  for  a  time,  we  cannot  understand  why  his  reign 
should  have  been  spoken  of  as  an  independent  thing,  and 
histing  till  that  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  In  short,  there 
seems  as  yet  no  satisfactory  imravelling  of  this  part  of 
ancient  history ;  and  as  matters  stand,  we  must  sunply 
hold  that  there  is  evidence  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  Median  monarch  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
Babylon  (caUied  Darius  in  Daniel),  but  one  who  seems 
to  have  occupied  little  more  than  a  nominal  place,  and 
that  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Cyrus. 

2.  Dabius.  The  second  penon  spc^en  of  in  Scrip- 
ture under  the  name  of  Darius,  Esr.  It.-tU.;  Hag.  L  i;  Zee. 
1. 1,  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the  well-known  Darius 
Hystaspes  of  histoiy,  who  succeeded  the  usurper  Smerdis 
in  B.C.  521.  He  carried  into  execution  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  regarding  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jera- 
saLem,  and  the  re- establishment  of  the  Jews  in  their 
ancient  territory. 

3.  Dabius.  He  is  named,  Ne.  xU.  92,  as  the  king  up  to 
whose  time  the  succession  of  the  priests  was  registered. 
The  probability  is  that  this  was  the  Darius  Nothus  of 
the  Greeks,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  423 — ^that  is, 
only  a  few  years  after  Nehemiah's  time;  but  some  un- 
derstand by  it  Darius  Codomannus.     {8u  Jaddua.) 

DARKNESS,  in  the  phymcal  sense,  is  on  three  oc- 
casions very  specially  noted  in  Scripture.  The  first  is 
at  the  period  of  the  creation,  when  darkness,  it  is  said, 
''  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep;"  the  dispelling  of  wbicb, 
by  the  introduction  of  light,  was  the  oommenoement  of 
that  generative  process  by  which  order,  and  life,  and 
beauty  were  brought  out  of  the  primeval  chaos.  [Set 
Cbeation.)  The  second  rektes  to  the  period  of  Isniers 
deliverance  from  the  land  of  l!g3rpt — ^a  visitation  of 
peculiar  darkness,  **  daricness  that  might  be  felt,"  being 
one  of  the  plagues  that  were  found  necessary  to  break 
the  iron  will  of  Pharaoh,  and  induce  him  to  let  the 
people  go.  (See  Plagues  of  Egypt.)  The  third  oc- 
casion was  the  awful  moment  of  our  Lord's  crudfirion, 
during  which  St.  Matthew  relates  that  "from  the 
sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the 
ninth  hoiu-,"  oh.  xx^u.  45.  It  is  rigfaUy  rendaned  "  over  all 
the  land;  "  for  though  some,  chiefly  ancient  writers,  have 
insisted  on  adhering  to  the  more  general  import  of  the 
original  {irX  vaaay  -Hiv  t^k),  "  over  all  the  earth,"  and 
have  sought  out  certain  notices  which  seem  to  favour 
their  opinion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  other 
view  is  the  correct  one.  It  was  only  in  the  land  of 
Judea,  where  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion  was  pro- 
ceeding, and  where  alone  any  sense  of  its  enormity,  or 
even  any  knowledge  of  its  existence,  ndgfat  be  found, 
that  the  exhibition  of  a  prevailing  darkness  could  cany 
an  intelligible  significance.  The  world  at  large  bad 
not  as  yet  come  into  contact  with  the  person  and  the 
claims  of  Jesus ;  and  beyond  the  theatre  of  his  earthly 
mimstiy  the  darkness  attending  his  crucifixion  would 
have  been  as  little  in  plaoe  as  the  miraculoaB  attesta* 
tions  that  heralded  his  birth,  or  the  earthquake  that 
opened  the  graves  of  many  at  his  lesuireetion.  It  iSr 
therefore,  a  mistaken  seal  which  prompted  the  inquiiy 
after  a  universal  darkness  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  Christ.  But  how  that  local  darkness,  which  over- 
spread  the  land  of  Judea^  was  produced,  is  a  point  on 
which  no  information  has  been  given,  and  on  which  it 
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is  needless  to  speculate.  The  fact  of  its  having  been  at 
the  time  of  full  moon,  and  when  ooDseqnenUy  the  moon 
ooold  not  oome  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  puts  the 
supposition  of  an  eclipse  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that^  as  the  divine  purpose  required  at 
the  time  a  supernatural  daricness  in  attestation  of  the 
appalling  nature  of  the  work  which  was  in  progress,  so, 
by  some  means  or  another,  a  peculiar  obscuration  of 
the  sun's  rays  was  effected  sufficient  to  strike  an  awe 
into  the  minds  of  thoughtful  observers. 

As  a  symbol  of  spiritual  truths  and  ideas,  darkness 
has  a  somewhat  varied  application  in  Scripture,  founded 
on  the  different  properties  and  efiects  of  the  natural 
phenomenon.  With  reference  to  the  obscurity  in  which 
darkness  wraps  the  objects  of  nature  to  one's  view,  it 
IS  often  used  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual  blindness,  of 
total  or  comparative  ignorance  of  the  things  of  Grod's 
kingdom,  as  when  it  is  said,  "daricness  coven  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people,^'  Is. ix. S;  "the 
darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  shineth,"  i  Jn.  u.  8; 
"the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  com- 
prehended it  not,"  Jn.  1. 6,  &c.  With  respect,  again,  to 
the  gloom  in  which  things  are  enveloped  when  covered 
with  darkness,  this  naturally  becomes  significant  of 
sonow  and  distress;  hence,  "the  day  of  darkness"  is 
an  expression  for  the  season  of  sore  trouble  and  calam- 
ity, Joel  li.  2 ;  Ts.  TiU.  22 ;  ix.  1 ;  xUL  10,  *&;  and  "  outcr  dark- 
ness" is  the  term  used  by  our  Lord  to  indicate  the 
blank  despair  and  unrelieved  wretchedness  of  hell.  Mat. 
viiL  12;  xxM  13  Still  again,  as  darkness  affords  a  con- 
venient pretext  and  covering  for  the  perfonnance  of 
deeds  which  shun  the  light  of  day,  so  "  the  works  of 
darkness "  is  employed  to  designate  the  more  flagrant 
exhibitions  of  unrighteousness,  Bp.  v.  u.  Finally,  from 
the  awe  which  intense  darkness  produces  upon  the 
mind,  the  sense  of  profound  and  solemn  mysteiy 
which  it  awakens  respecting  the  scenes  and  operations 
around  us,  it  appropriately  images  the  Grodhead  in  its 
more  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  manifestations ;  so 
God  is  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  thick  darkness, 
and  having  clouds  and  darkness  round  about  him,  i  Ki. 
nil.  12 ;  PH.  lerit  2 ;  while,  in  respect  to  the  purity  of  his 
character  and  the  everflowing  riches  of  his  goodness, 
he  is  also  said  to  be  light,  and  to  have  in  him  no  dark- 
ness at  all,  1  Jn.  L  6. 

DATES.    See  Palm-tree. 

DATH'AN  [belcnging  to  a  fountain],  one  of  the  chiefs 
in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  who  took  part  with  Korah  in 
his  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
(See  Korah.) 

DAHaHTER  is  used  in  Scripture,  like  Son,  with 
some  latitude.  Even  when  referring  to  natural  relation- 
ships it  is  not  confined  to  those  of  the  first  degree,  does 
not  simply  indicate  the  immediate  female  ofi&pring  of 
any  one,  but  includes  also  the  more  distant  relatives 
and  descendants ;  such  as  daughter-in-law,  niece,  and 
sometimes  even  sister,  Ra.  Ui.  iS;  Oe.  xxzif .  17.  More  gene- 
rally still  it  is  used  of  the  female  branch  of  a  line,  or 
the  female  portion  of  a  community,  as  in  the  expres- 
sions, "the  daughters  of  Moab,"  "the  daughters  of 
the  Philistines,"  "the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  No.  xxf.  i; 
2  SiL  L  20;  Lu.  L 6.  Then,  as  cities  were  very  commonly 
peraonified  as  women,  they  naturally  had  the  designa- 
tion given  to  them  of  daughters  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged — as  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem,  or,  as  some  prefer  putting  it,  the  daugh- 
ter-Zion,  the  daughter-Jerusalem,  taking  the  particu- 


lar city  as  in  apposition  with  the  term  daughter,  which 
indicates  its  relation  to  the  country.  (See  Hengitenbeig  on 
Pa.  ix.i4.)  If,  according  to  the  other  method,  we  take 
Zion,  Jerusalem,  as  the  mother  that  has  the  daughter, 
then  by  daughter  must  be  understood  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  city — its  living  progeny.  It  seems  upon  the 
whole  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  oriental 
style  of  thought,  to  regard  the  city  itself  as  the  daugh- 
ter; the  ofispring  of  the  country  as  the  seat  of  art 
and  active  occupation,  much  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 
are  also  called  its  daughters,  because  springing  from  it 
and  sustained  by  it— for  example  in  Ge.  xlix.  22,  "a 
fruitful  bough,  whose  daughters  (branches)  run  over  the 
walL"  And  finally,  as  a  person  may  be  regarded  in 
some  sense  as  the  product  of  the  time  or  period  that 
has  passed  over  his  head,  so  the  daughter  or  the  son  of 
so  many  years  is  a  Hebraistic  mode  of  indicating  the 
age  to  which  one  has  attained ;  thus  Sarah  is  desig- 
nated in  the  original  "a  daughter  of  ninety  years," 
Ge.  xvii.  17. 

DA'VID  [beloved],  one  of  the  most  renowned  names 
in  sacred  history,  and  one  that  has  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting and  endearing  associations  connected  with  it 
than  any  other  in  Old  Testament  times.  David  was 
indeed,  as  Bayle  long  ago  remarked,  "one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world" — although  Bayle  himself, 
in  his  article  on  the  life  of  David,  certainly  did  what 
he  could  to  diminish  the  greatness,  by  presenting  in  as 
odious  a  light  as  possible  the  sins  and  infirmities  that 
marred  the  perfection  of  David^s  character. 

Early  life. — David  was  the  son  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem, 
the  youngest  of  eight  sons,  iSa.  xri.  ii.  The  precise 
period  of  his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained;  but  supposing 
him  to  have  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  at  tJie  time 
Samuel  was  sent  to  anoint  him  king  (which  cannot  be 
far  from  the  mark),  his  birth  may  be  assigned  to  b.c. 
1084  or  1085.  Of  his  boyhood  nothing  whatever  is 
recorded;  but  as  his  father  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Boaz,  the  grandson  of  that  "mighty  man  of  wealth," 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  family  was  in  good 
circumstances,  and  that  the  earlier  years  of  David  were 
spent  in  ease  and  comfort.  It  makes  nothing  against 
this  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  appearing  on  the 
stage  of  sacred  history,  he  had  to  be  brought  from 
tending  his  father's  flocks ;  for  according  to  the  simple 
manners  of  those  times,  the  sons  of  even  wealthy  fami- 
lies took  part  in  such  employments;  Boas  himself 
shared  in  the  labours  of  the  harvest-field.  In  that 
particular  line  of  employment  also,  to  which,  whether 
from  personal  inclination  or  from  respect  to  parental 
authority,  David  gave  the  early  flower  of  his  life,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  an  important  means  of  training 
and  preparation  for  his  future  career.  He  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  solitudes  of  nature ;  knew  what  it 
was  to  make  his  home  in  gloomy  caverns  and  desert 
wilds ;  and  while,  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  life,  finding 
ample  opportunity  for  silent  thought  and  heavenward 
musings,  he  was  not  without  scope  for  active  energy 
and  stirring  adventure,  in  climbing,  as  he  must  oft  have 
done,  the  rocky  heights  or  deep  ravines  with  which  the 
pastoral  districts  in  the  south  of  Judah  abound,  and 
in  defending  his  flocks  from  the  assaults  of  the  beasts 
of  prey  that  occasionally  issued  firom  the  wilderness. 
David  himself  at  a  later  period  mentions  two  encounters 
of  this  description,  in  one  of  which  a  bear,  and  in  another 
a  Uon,  fell  under  his  hand,  i  Sa.  xviL  36.  In  a  further 
respect,  too,  there  was  a  fitness  in  the  scenery  and  the  oc- 
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cupation;  for  though  the  country  in  that  part  of  Pales- 
tine presenta  no  grand  or  veiy  fascinating  aspects^  yet 
in  its  elevated,  open,  undulating  character — its  bare 
hills  varied  with  fertile  fields  and  vine  or  olive  clad 
slopes — with  the  vast  desert  stretching  away  to  the 
south,  and  on  the  east  the  ever-memorable  region  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  mountain  ridges  of  Moab 
lying  beyond — ^in  a  pastoral  country  like  this,  David^s 
youthful  mind  had  enough  to  kindle  its  love  of  nature, 
and  fill  it  with  many  profound  and  interesting  associa- 
tions. Neither  the  scenes  it  presented,  nor  the  employ- 
ments it  called  him  to  engage  in,  could  be  lost  on  one 
in  whose  soul  breathed  the  spirit  of  sacred  song. 

The  purpose  of  Grod  to  reject  Saul  and  his  family 
from  the  throne  of  the  kingdom,  brought  David  at  once 
from  the  depths  of  obscmity  to  a  prominent  place  in 
Israelitish  history.  We  only  know  of  him  as  Jesse^s 
son,  when  we  hear  of  his  dbtinction  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  solemn  consecration  to  the  highest  ofiice  in 
the  commonwealth.  Saul  had  been  chosen  because  the 
desire  of  aU  Israel  was  toward  him ;  but  the  divine 
sovereignty  manifested  itself  so  peculiarly  in  the  case 
of  David,  that  no  one  suspected — ^not  even  the  prophet 
employed  on  the  occasion,  nor  the  members  of  Jesse*B 
family — that  the  election  was  to  fall  on  him.  One 
after  another  of  Jesse's  sons  was  made  to  pass  before 
Samuel,  but  with  no  other  result  than  of  giving  him  to 
understand  that  still  the  object  of  the  Lord's  choice 
was  not  there;  and  it  was  not  till  the  prophet  had 
asked  whether  there  were  not  a  son  still  remain- 
ing, that  the  real  object  of  search  came  into  view. 
This  was  David,  who  at  the  time  was  in  the  fields 
tending  his  father's  flocks ;  but  on  being  sent  for  and 
appearing,  the  divine  voice  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
Samuel,  This  is  he;  ''and  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil  and 
anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,''  i  Sa.  xvu.  is. 
It  was  emphatically  the  Lord's  doing ;  no  man,  if  left 
to  his  own  imaginings,  would  have  thought  of  choosing 
this  youthful  shepherd  to  the  high  but  hazardous 
position  of  becoming  the  rival  and  successor  of  the 
house  of  Saul.  Yet  there  was  something  in  his  ap- 
pearance, it  would  seem,  which,  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  he  was,  gave  promise  that  the  choice 
might  one  day  find  its  full  vindication ;  for  he  was  of 
winning  aspect  and  goodly  to  look  upon.  Nature  had 
already  in  the  youth  given  assurance  of  a  man ;  but 
greatly  more  than  nature  even  in  her  highest  gifts  and 
endowments  was  needed  for  the  lofty  undertaking  de- 
volved on  the  son  of  Jesse.  Chosen  to  do  the  part  of  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  to  found  a  kingdom  in 
which  God's  mind  and  will  were  to  be  carried  out, 
in  opposition  to  the  rebellious  strivings  and  headstrong 
violence  of  man,  he  must  be  in  an  especial  manner  a 
vessel  of  grace ;  and  so,  what  was  symbolized  by  the 
anointing  presently  took  efiTect,  and  *'  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward." 
Spiritual  endowments  were  confeired  upon  him  cor- 
responding to  the  high  place  and  calling  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  specific  object  of  the 
anmnting  was  to  set  apart  David  as  the  future  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne,  and  that  Samuel  was  perfectly 
cognizant  of  its  fuU  import ;  for  the  word  that  came 
to  him  was,  that  he  should  go  to  the  house  of  Jesse  in 
order  to  anoint  one  of  his  sons  to  be  king ;  and  pre- 
cisely on  this  ground  Samuel  at  first  expressed  his  un- 
willingnen  to  execute  the  commission,  lest  Saul  should 


hear  of  it,  and  kill  him,  iSs.xTLi,t.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  prophet  gave  any  distinct 
explanation  of  the  matter  to  the  family  of  Jesse.  The 
transaction  appean  ratiier  to  have  been  done  as  a  kind 
of  mystery;  and  it  seems  probable  from  the  narrative^ 
that  while  the  family  of  Jesse  witnessed  the  anointing 
of  its  youngest  member,  they  were  left  to  gather  from 
the  result  what  was  its  ultimate  aim.  The  whole, 
possibly,  they  oould  gather  from  it  in  the  meantime^ 
was  that  David  was  set  apart  for  some  special  service 
to  God,  and  was  to  be  furnished  for  his  mission  with 
appropriate  gifts.  How  much  more  David  himself 
knew  we  cannot  tell;  the  prophet  may  have  communi- 
cated to  him  privately  a  further  disclosure  of  the  divine 
puxpose,  whidi  we  cannot  doubt  David  himself  would 
be  anxious  to  obtain.  But  whether  he  got  this  at 
the  time  or  not,  he  must  have  perceived,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  position,  that  it  was  only  gradually  the 
puipose  of  God  conoeming  him  oould  reach  its  des- 
tined aim ;  and  that  the  high  sphere  he  was  called  to 
occupy  must  be  won  by  Ugh  service  previously  ren- 
dered. We  are  not  on  these  accounts,  with  some  (Bmld, 
OeMh.  dMYoUcea  U.  U.  p.  SIS;  £iMnlohr.  Doa  Yolk  It.  t.  p.  1M). 
to  bring  into  suspicion  the  historical  verity  of  the  out- 
ward anointing,  as  if  it  were  but  a  symbolical  represen- 
tation, under  the  guise  of  history,  of  David's  internal 
call  to  the  destiny  that  was  before  him.  In  a  case  like 
David's  the  internal  call  must  have  had  an  extemsl 
occasion  on  which  to  ground  itself ;  and  as  the  end  to 
be  reached  was  not  merely  a  position  of  honour  or  in- 
fluence in  God's  kingdom,  but  a  divine  office,  to  whidi 
consecration  by  oil  through  the  hands  of  a  competent 
party  had  already  become  the  recognized  seal,  nothing 
short  of  this  could  have  satisfied  and  sustained  the 
mind  of  David  in  the  desperate  struggle  that  lay  before 
him.  Besides,  incidental  notices  which  occur  in  later 
parts  of  the  history  show  that  others,  even  in  the 
opposite  interest,  had  become  cognizant  of  David's  ap- 
pointment to  the  kingdom,  as  if  some  decisive  act  on 
the  part  of  God  concerning  it  had  come  to  their  know- 
ledge. Saul  himself,  in  one  of  his  melting  moods,  de- 
clared his  belief  that  David  should  surely  be  Idngt 
and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  established 
in  his  hand ;  and  Jonathan  had  virtually  confessed  as 
much  some  time  before,  i  8a.  xz.  16;  zjlIt.  so.  At  the 
close  of  the  struggle,  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  to 
Hebron  to  acknowledge  David  as  king,  and  have  him 
publicly  consecrated,  they  came  with  the  testimony 
that  the  Lord  had  called  him  to  feed  his  people,  and 
be  the  captain  over  Israel,  2  Sa.  r.  2.  Abner  also,  some- 
what earlier,  puts  it  even  more  strongly;  for  he  speaks 
of  the  Lord  having  sworn  to  David  concerning  the 
kingdom — apparently  pointing  to  some  notable  and 
overt  procedure  regarding  it,  s  Sa.  UL  9.  In  short,  com- 
paring one  part  of  the  history  with  another,  we  cannot 
dispense  with  the  historical  reality  of  David's  oonsecrsr 
tion  by  Samuel ;  this  was  the  fundamental  ground  at 
once  of  his  own  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  of  the  gene- 
ral recognition  of  his  claim ;  and  the  fresh  anointing 
that  took  place  at  Hebron  can  only  be  r^;aided  as  the 
national  response  to  ^^lat  had  been  long  previously  and 
as  in  a  mystery  transacted  at  Bethlehem. 

Prom  Mm  anointing  to  the  beginnmg  of  kii  reign. — 
The  new  calling  and  endowments  of  David  presently 
began  to  discover  themselves — ^but  at  fint  only  within 
the  comparatively  humble  sphere  of  private  life. 
Higher  things,  however,  than  the  tending  of  the  flocks 
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DOW  at  times  engaged  his  attention;  for  when  mentioned, 
as  he  next  is,  in  connection  with  Saul's  spiritaal  malady, 
we  find  him  commended  by  one  of  the  royal  attendants 
ss  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  "cunning  in  playing,  and 
a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent 
in  discourse;"  he  added  also,  "comely  in  person,  and 
the  Lord  is  with  him."  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  David  had  already  taken  part  in  i^arlike  expeditions, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  for 
which  up  to  the  period  in  question  he  could  have  had 
little  or  no  opportunity.  But  it  indicates  that  God, 
who  had  called  David  to  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  had 
also  prompted  his  mind  to  the  employments  and  pursuits 
which  were  to  fit  him'  for  reaching  and  filling  it  aright. 
His  poetical  spirit  and  fine  taste,  which  were  after^ 
wards  to  be  turned  to  such  noble  account,  had  been 
seeking  improvement^  and  meet  exercise,  by  the  use  of 
the  harp;  already,  perhaps,  wedding  sweet  music  to 
immortal  veise.  And  as  in  those  comparatively  rude 
and  disjointed  times  eminence  in  public  Hfe  required  as 
an  indispensable  condition  skill  and  bravery  in  war,  he 
also  a^;>lied  his  eneigies  in  this  direction,  and  became 
expert  above  his  fellows  in  the  handling  of  military 
weapons,  and  remarkable  for  the  heroic  bearing  whidi 
bespoke  the  capacity  for  their  suitable  employment. 
Then,  doubtless,  as  he  was  under  God's  special  training, 
opportunities  of  a  certain  kind  were  from  time  to  time 
a£brded  him,  both  for  the  display  of  his  gifts,  and  for 
his  acquiring  the  confidence  in  tJiem  which  it  was  es- 
sential he  should  possess.  Of  such  a  kind,  particularly, 
was  the  oocuirenoe  respecting  the  lion  and  the  bear,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  the  report 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  spread  to  some  distance.  But 
we  may  be  sure  there  were  others  also  of  a  like  kind, 
calculated  to  deepen  the  impression,  though  no  special 
notice  is  taken  of  them  in  the  brief  narrative  of  his  early 
life.  And  it  was  perfectly  natural,  that  when  an  oc- 
casion was  presented  at  the  court  of  Saul  for  the  use  of 
some  of  his  peculiar  gifts,  there  should  have  been  one 
at  hand  who  in  the  providence  of  God  was  able  to  testify 
to  their  existence  and  bring  them  into  notice. 

The  occasion,  we  are  told,  led  to  David's  introduc- 
tion to  the  presence  of  Saul,  and  his  employment  for  a 
time  around  his  person.  When  Saul  heard  of  David's 
skill  as  a  harper,  he  sent  a  request  to  Jesse  that  he 
would  cause  David  to  repair  to  him;  and  Jesse,  not 
only  complied  with  the  request,  but  himself  also  went, 
carrying  some  presents  for  the  royal  household.  The 
object,  too,  contemplated  by  the  proposal,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  gained ;  David's  music  quieted  the  morbid 
and  gloomy  workings  of  Saul's  bosom,  so  that  he  ''loved 
David  greatly,"  and  he  asked  and  obtained  permission 
from  Jesse  to  let  the  young  stranger  contonue  with  him. 
It  is  even  said  he  made  David  his  armour-bearer.  But 
this  must  have  lasted  for  but  a  short  season ;  and  it  is 
even  difficult  to  account  for  what  follows,  on  the  sup- 
position of  David  having  stood  for  any  period  of  time  in 
the  presence  of  Saul,  and  been  much  about  him  as  armour- 
beanr.  For  when  David,  in  the  next  scene  described, 
striped  forth  and  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Philistine, 
tbere  was  an  apparent  ignorance  respecting  him  on  the 
part  of  Saul  and  those  about  him,  which  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  understand.  Various  efforts  have  been  inade 
to  get  rid  of  the  seeming  anomaly — some  by  transposing 
portions  of  the  text,  others  by  altogether  omitting  por- 
tions, on  the  ground  of  their  being  later  interpolations, 
He.  —  but  without  producing  any  satisfactory  result. 


The  more  probable  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  brief  and  somewhat  fragmentary 
character  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  memoir.  The  ac- 
count of  the  afiair  with  Goliath,  contained  in  ch.  xvii., 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  separate  and  independent 
piece  at  first — probably  written  for  the  purpose  of  being 
handed  about,  as  an  authentic  and  full  narrative  of  a 
most  memorable  transaction,  and  inserted  by  the  his- 
torian just  as  it  stood.  Hence,  in  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  a  fresh  statement  of  David's  family  relation- 
ships is  given,  tct.  12-ifi,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  about 
them  before.  Yet  even  here  a  pre-existing  connection 
is  implied  between  David  and  Saul,  in  the  passing  inti- 
mation that  ''  David  went  and  returned  from  Saul  to 
feed  his  father's  sheep  at  Bethlehem."  The  original 
connection  had  been  speedily  broken  up,  probably 
by  the  report  of  warlike  preparations  on  the  part 
of  the  PhiUstines  summoning  the  king  to  active  duty; 
and  David  had  been  too  much  occupied  during  his 
brief  sojourn  at  Saul's  court  with  his  artistic  employ- 
ment as  harper,  to  become  much  known  in  any  other 
line.  For  his  nomination  to  be  one  of  Saul's  annour- 
bearers  imports  little  as  to  any  peculiar  intimacy  with 
Saul.  Joab,  we  learn,  had  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
armour-bearers,  88a.xviii.i5;  and  it  is  likely  Saul  had 
a  still  greater  number.  The  name  was  probably  giveii 
to  David  at  first  very  much  as  a  kind  of  court-distinc- 
tion ;  without  involving  anything  like  the  necessity  of 
personal  attendance  in  warlike  operations,  such  as  those 
which  were  required  to  meet  tiie  Philistines.  David 
therefore  returned  to  Bethlehem,  and  resumed  his 
original  occupation,  in  order  to  allow  his  elder  brethren 
to  join  the  army  of  Israel.  He  might  the  rather  do  so, 
as  he  must  have  perceived  that  it  could  not  be  in  the 
capacity  of  a  common  soldier  he  was  to  find  the  road 
to  eminence  opened  for  him.  But  yet,  after  what  had 
already  happened,  there  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  some 
kindlings  of  desire  and  hope  in  his  bosom,  perhaps  some 
moving  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  instinctively  drawing 
him  toward  the  field  of  conflict,  as  soon  as  the  camps 
of  Israel  and  the  PhiUstines  had  come  to  be  pitched  in 
hostile  array  against  each  other.  When  so  drawn 
thither,  the  fitting  occasion  presented  itself  in  the  proud 
and  insolent  defiance  that  was  hurled  by  Goliath  of 
Gath  against  the  host  of  IsraeL  He  saw  with  shame 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  quailing  before  the  heathen 
champion;  and  felt  constrained  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  accept  the  challenge,  and  wipe  off  the  reproach. 
Already  the  zeal  of  the  Lord's  house  consumed  him ; 
and  in  spite  of  fears  suggested  by  the  timid,  and  taunts 
thrown  out  even  by  his  own  brethren,  he  went  forth 
to  grapple  in  mortal  conflict  with  him  who  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God.  There  was  no  faltering  in 
his  step ;  his  heart  was  strong  with  heroic  confidence 
for  the  occasion ;  but  it  was  confidence  in  the  might 
and  faithfulness  of  God,  rather  than  in  the  skill  and 
prowess  of  his  own  arm,  and  a  confidence  that  could 
throw  itself  back  for  support  on  earlier  experiences  of 
the  divine  interposition.  Nor  was  it  now  misplaced ; 
the  giant  adversary  fell  under  the  God-empowered 
shepherd  of  Bethlehem ;  and  catching  the  spirit  of  this 
youthful  hero,  the  hitherto  abashed  forces  of  Israel 
rose  as  one  man,  and  put  the  embattied  host  of  the 
Philistines  to  rout. 

The  impression  produced  by  this  action  was  immense; 
not  merely  the  thing  done,  but  the  spirit  and  manner 
of  doing  it,  rose  far  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  life. 
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It  was  aa  if  a  higher  being  had  saddenly  alighted  upon 
the  soene,  and  made  a  new  era  to  emerge  in  the  affiurs 
of  Israel.  No  wonder  that  men*s  minds  were  astounded, 
and  that  even  such  as  were  not  entire  strangers  to 
David  began  to  ask  who  he  was.  It  is  in  this  way  we 
would  account  for  the  interrogation  of  Saul,  "Whose 
son  is  this  stripling?"  Ifc  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  David ;  possibly 
enough  he  recognized  in  him  the  stripling  harper,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  his  own  employment;  but  now 
the  youth  had  sprung  into  such  higher  being — so  noble 
a  heroism  breathed  in  his  words  and  behaviour,  that  the 
little  Saul  had  known  of  him  seemed  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  account  for  what  now  appeared ;  and  he  could 
not  but  think  that  the  youth  who  could  speak  and  act 
thus  must  have  had  some  peculiar  training.  It  was  quite 
natural  in  the  circumstances ;  and  another  peculiarity 
in  the  narrative — one  which  has  often  been  the  occasion 
of  difficulty,  or  of  formal  objection,  that,  namely,  of 
David's  being  said  to  have  taken  the  head  of  Goliath 
to  Jerusalem— may  find  its  explanation  in  the  original 
design  of  the  narrative,  abeady  adverted  to.  For  if  it 
was  intended  to  present  a  sort  of  rounded  and  complete 
view  of  David's  history  in  referenoe  to  this  important 
transaction,  which,  in  a  sense,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  greatness,  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  head 
of  Goliath  might  fitly  enough  have  been  noticed  at  the 
close  of  the  narrative,  although  it  was  not  till  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  that  the  circumstance  actually 
occurred.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  in  the 
known  relations  of  the  period  to  have  prevented  its 
being  done  immediately ;  for  the  scene  of  conflict  was 
at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  and  though  the 
fortress  of  Zion  was  not  taken  till  David  became 
acknowledged  king,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  from  an 
early  time  occupied  in  part  by  the  Israelites,  Jo.  i.  n. 

Tlie  greatness  of  David's  success  in  this  remarkable 
conflict  proved  the  occasion  of  unexpected  trouble ;  for 
the  ascription  of  higher  praise  to  him  than  to  Saul  in 
the  songs  with  which  the  women  greeted  the  con- 
querors— ''Said  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  ten  thousands" — roused  the  morbid  jealousy  of  Saul, 
and  prompted  the  question  respecting  David,  **  What 
can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom  ? "  Such  a  thought 
would  probably  never  have  crossed  his  mind,  but  for 
the  solemn  annotmcement  made  to  him  some  time  before 
by  Samuel,  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  him  from  being 
king,  and  had  given  the  kingdom  to  a  neighbour  of  his 
that  was  better  than  he,  1 6a.  xt.  28.  Thence  it  became 
impossible  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  probable  result  that 
seemed  heaving  in  prospect,  and  thinking  of  David 
as  the  neighbour  destined  to  occupy  his  throne.  He 
eyed  him,  therefore,  from  that  day  forward.  Yet  the 
secret  conviction  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  the 
matter — ^the  excellence  also  which  shone  forth  in  David, 
his  winning  manners,  and  prudent  behaviour,  which 
were  equal  to  his  prowess  in  war,  rendered  it  advisable 
for  Saul  in  the  meantime  to  suppress  his  feelings,  and 
proceed  by  stratagem  rather  than  by  open  violence. 
But  he  could  not  control  himself ;  and  in  the  part  he 
actually  played,  stratagem  and  violence,  deceit  and 
cruelty,  alternated  with  each  other.  Even  in  the  first 
deliberate  attempt  against  the  life  of  David  there  was 
somethii^  apparently  of  both ;  for  the  evil  spirit,  it  is 
said,  came  upon  Saul,  and  he  prophesied  (i.e.  assumed 
somewhat  of  the  frenzied  air  and  excited  manner  of 
a  prophet),  and  availed  himself  of  this  extraordinary 


state  and  humour  of  the  moment  to  strike  at  David 
with  his  javelin.  David,  however,  was  on  his  guard, 
and  the  blow  missed  its  aim,  i8a.ivUl.io,ii.  It  would 
appear  that  something  of  a  like  kind  was  tried  a  second 
time,  for  it  is  stated  that  David  avoided  out  of  Saul's 
presence  twice;  so  that  a  feeling  of  awe  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  the  mind  of  Saul  respecting  David,  as  to- 
ward one  under  the  special  protection  of  Heaven,  and 
visibly  partaking  of  the  divine  blessing.  He  would 
therefore  resort  to  other  and  more  covert  methods: 
give  him  command  of  a  troop  of  soldiers,  that  he  might 
be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  war ;  send  him  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Philistines,  in  the  hope  of  having  him 
slain  by  their  hands ;  even  wed  him  to  his  daughter, 
on  condition  of  his  producing  an  hundred  foreskins  of 
the  Philistines,  hoping  that  he  should  lose  his  life  in 
the  attempt  to  make  it  good.  But  all  in  vain  as  re- 
garded the  great  object  of  Saul's  ambition :  David  pros- 
pered whithersoever  he  went,  rose  higher  and  higher 
in  the  general  esteem,  and  was  not  only  mairied  to 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  but  greatly  loved  by  her,  and 
by  Jonathan  her  brother.  These  members  of  the  royal 
family  did  what  they  could  to  appease  the  brooding 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  their  father.  David  himself  at 
intervals  still  tried  the  charmed  influence  of  his  haip ; 
and  Jonathan  put  not  his  honour  merely,  but  his  veiy 
life  in  jeopardy,  that  he  might  secure  for  David  upright 
and  honourable  treatment  at  the  handa  of  his  father- 
but  with  no  beneficial  result.  The  r^xrobate  spirit  of 
Saul  became  more  and  more  settled  in  its  antipathy  to 
the  purpose  of  God  regarding  the  son  of  Jesse ;  aiid  it 
became  at  last  evident  that  nothing  remained  for  David 
but  flight.  Even  this  he  effected  with  difficulty,  and 
only  under  cover  of  a  stratagem  practieed  by  his  wife, 
by  means  of  an  image  personating  him  in  the  bed,  and 
by  feigning  him  to  be  sick. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  marvellous  series  of 
trials  and  persecutionsi,  of  vengeful  malice  and  resolute 
prosecution  of  evil,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  noble  endurance,  ebstic  energy  of  spirit,  fertility  of 
resources,  and  wonderful  escapes,  coupled  with  mani- 
fold reversions  of  good,  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  history.  In  threading  his  perilous  way  through 
this  dark  and  chequered  part  of  his  career,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  David  always  kept  the  right  course, 
and  that  he  never  resorted  to  improper  means  to  secure 
lus  safety  or  advance  his  interest.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  faith  sometimes  failed,  and  that  a  mis- 
taken expediency  and  virtual  falsehood  occasionally 
took  the  pLice  of  open  and  manly  reliance  on  better 
resources.  Of  such  a  kind,  in  particular,  were  his  fake 
pretence  to  Ahimelech  at  Nob,  that  he  was  in  uigent 
haste  upon  the  king's  business,  which  incidentally  led 
to  a  most  disastrous  result,  i  Sa.  xxi. ;  his  repairing  for 
protection  to  the  king  of  Gath,  and  feigning  himself 
mad  to  escape  the  danger  in  which  be  found  himself 
involved,  eh.  xxi ;  his  subsequent  return  to  the  ssme 
quarter,  after  many  narrow  escapes  from  the  hand  of 
Saul,  and  carrying  with  him  now  a  well-disdplined 
force,  with  which  he  professed  to  be  dcdng  service  to 
Adush,  while  in  reality  he  was  taking  the  advantages 
his  situation  afforded  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  eh.  xxTii  These  were  undoubtedly  marked 
and  obvious  failures  in  the  history  of  David,  btenuahes 
that  mar  the  perfection  of  his  character,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  needed  once  and  again  to  be 
rescued  by  the  spedal  interposition  of  God.    But  it 
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should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  David  was  placed  were  of  a  sin- 
gularly harassing  and  vexatious  description.  He  was, 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  a  pensecuted  man ;  for  his 
troubles  came  upon  him,  not  from  any  malice  harboured 
in  his  bosom,  or  wickedness  found  in  his  hand,  but  on 
account  of  his  pre-eminent  valour  and  worth,  and  these 
as  the  signs  of  a  calling  from  Heaven,  which  he  durst 
not  quit  if  he  would.  The  adversary,  too,  with  whom 
he  had  to  struggle,  whatever  he  might  originally  have 
been,  was  now  in  a  most  relentless  and  savage  humour ; 
a  man  who  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  his  wicked- 
ness, ri.ui.7;  and  so  resolutely  bent  on  extinguishing 
the  cause  of  David,  that  no  deceit,  tergiversation,  or 
vindictive  violence  was  deemed  unsuitable  to  his  pur- 
pose. Experience  shows  how  rarely  even  mature 
Christian  men  can,  in  similar  circumstances,  and  for 
any  length  of  time,  preserve  their  equanimity,  and  re- 
fntin  from  meeting  one  form  of  e\'il  by  resorting  to 
another.  But  how  much  more  must  it  have  been  so  in 
the  case  of  a  solitary  individual  like  David !  and  he  a 
mere  stripling  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
litUe  more  than  turned  of  twenty !  one,  moreover,  who 
lived  under  a  far  less  dear  and  perfect  dispensation 
than  the  Christian !  Even  with  such  odds  against  him, 
he  did  for  a  time  bear  the  provocations  and  assaults 
aimed  at  him  with  a  fortitude  and  a  meekness  of  wis- 
dom but  rarely  exemplified.  And  if  afterwards,  when 
hunted  like  an  outlaw  from  place  to  place,  and,  amid 
the  general  terror  and  suspicion  that  prevailed,  scarcely 
knowing  whom  to  trust,  or  whither  to  betake  himself, 
he  should  sometimes  have  stumbled  in  his  course,  this 
ought  ratiier  to  move  our  pity  than  excite  our  astonish- 
ment or  draw  forth  our  censure.  David  himself  was 
by  no  means  insensible  of  his  failings.  He  ever,  indeed, 
asserted  his  innocence  in  respect  to  the  chaiges  brought 
against  him  by  Saul ;  and  protested,  that  so  far  from 
seeking  after  mischief,  he  had  often  returned  evil  with 
good,  and  was  suffering  for  his  very  righteousness,  i  Sa. 
xziT.  xxtL;  Pi.  rii.  ivii.  lU.  Ac.  But  this  was  perfectiy 
compatible  with  a  sense  of  shortcoming  or  sin  in  other 
parts  of  his  procedure.  How  readily,  for  example,  did 
he  take  blame  to  himself  on  hearing  of  the  results  that 
incidentally  grew  out  of  the  deceit  he  had  practised  at 
Nob — the  slaughter  of  the  priests — exclaiming  in  bit- 
terness of  soul  to  Abiathar,  "  I  have  occasioned  the 
death  of  all  the  persons  of  thy  father^s  house ! "  i  Sa. 
nil.  ss.  So  again,  in  the  affair  with  Nabal,  what  con- 
sciousness of  error  betrays  itself  in  the  benediction  he 
pronounced  on  Abigail  for  arresting  him  in  his  rash 
purpose  to  shed  blood !  **  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  which  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me;  and 
blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be  thou,  which  hast 
kept  me  this  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  from  aveng- 
ing myself  with  mine  own  hand,"  ch.  xx? .  32, 33.  And 
stiU  again,  in  Ps.  xxxiv.,  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
his  escape  from  the  miserable  plight  in  which  he  found 
himself  at  the  court  of  Achish,  though  he  does  not 
expressly  confess  to  the  error  of  his  course,  he  yet  vir- 
tually does  so,  by  ascribing  his  deliverance  entirely  to 
the  loving-kindness  of  God,  in  no  respect  to  his  own 
crooked  policy — nay,  solemnly  warns  all  who  would  look 
for  mercy  and  blessing  from  Heaven,  to  keep  their 
tongue  from  evil  and  their  lips  from  speaking  guile. 
The  truth  now  burst  fuUy  on  his  view,  that  while  present 
safety,  or  at  least  ultimate  deliverance,  was  sure  to  all 
God*8  people,  it  was  only  to  be  obtained  through  humble 
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reliance  on  Goirs  name,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
way  of  his  commandments.  Indeed,  the  very  inditing 
of  this,  and  many  more  spiritual  songs,  during  the  period 
of  these  Sauline  persecutions — songs  so  remarkable  for 
the  healthfulnesd  of  their  tone,  so  fer\'^ent  in  their 
breathings  after  God,  so  fraught  with  the  dewy  fresh- 
ness of  a  youthful  piety — is  itself  a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  habitual  uprightness  of  David's  course — a  palpable 
e^ddence  that  they  could  be  only  occoMonal  aberrations 
into  which  he  fell,  while  still  in  its  settled  frame  his 
soul  continued  right  with  God. 

From  hh  ascension  of  the  throne  to  his  great  back- 
sliding.— The  third  stage  of  David's  career  commences 
with  the  fall  of  his  great  adversary,  which  opened  the 
way  to  his  possession  of  the  throne.  The  change  was 
instantaneous  in  one  respect,  though  only  gradual  in 
another.  The  defeat  of  Israel  on  Gilboa,  which  proved 
fatal  to  Saul  and  Jonathan,  relieved  David  of  all  fear 
of  further  persecution ;  the  strength  of  the  rival  inte- 
rest was  gone;  and  the  two  parties  had  virtually 
changed  places.  On  David's  part,  however,  there  was 
need  for  all  the  discretion  and  practical  sagacity  of 
which  he  had  previously  shown  himself  to  be  so  emi- 
nently possessed.  For  his  connection  latterly  with  the 
Philistine  territory  could  not  fall  to  have  involved  him 
in  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion,  which  the  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Saul  would  gladly  take  advantage  of  to 
his  prejudice;  and  the  very  misfortunes  which  had 
befallen  that  house  itself  would  not  unnaturally  create 
in  tiie  bosoms  of  many  a  recoil  in  its  favour.  Moved 
partiy  perhaps  by  this  chivalrous  feeling,  Abner,  the 
captain  of  Saul's  host,  had  resolved  to  stand  by  the 
cause  of  his  late  master,  and  gave  to  Ishbosheth  the 
benefit  of  his  military  talents  and  experience.  It  was 
evidentiy  proper,  therefore,  that  David  should  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  how  he  felt  in  such  a  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try's affairs  as  had  now  arisen,  and  show  where  his 
sympathies  really  lay.  Hence,  at  the  very  outset, 
tiie  summary  judgment  he  caused  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
selfish  and  sordid  Amalekite,  who  by  his  own  confes- 
sion had  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  Saul's  life,  and 
then  hurried  off  to  David  with  his  crown  as  an  offering, 
which  he  had  a  right  to  present,  and  which  David  could 
not  but  thankfully  accept  at  his  hands.  Hence,  also, 
the  friendly  greeting  he  sent  to  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  who  had  jeopanled  their  lives  to  give  to  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  an  honourable  burial. 
And,  more  than  all,  the  song  he  indited  on  their  mourn- 
ful fate — BO  touching  in  its  allusions,  so  free  and  full  in 
its  gush  of  tender  and  patriotic  feeling,  that  no  one 
who  heard  it  could  doubt  the  generous  affection  that 
glowed  in  his  bosom,  or  fail  to  perceive  how  truly  his 
heart  beat  for  the  honour  and  wellbeing  of  his  country. 
As  the  knowledge  of  such  things  spread,  the  impression 
in  David's  favour  must  have  grown,  and  the  minds  of 
the  people  have  been  turned  toward  him,  as  the  only 
man  fitted  to  rally  the  scattered  forces  and  repair  the 
shattered  condition  of  Israel. 

It  need  not  therefore  surprise  us  to  learn,  that  the 
men  of  Judah  presently  came  and  anointed  David  as 
their  king,  2Sa  H.  4.  He  had  previously,  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  direction,  left  Ziklag  and  taken  up  his 
abode  at  Hebron.  But  even  before  this,  and  also  before 
the  catastrophe  at  Gilboa,  the  way  was  preparing  for 
David's  ascendency,  and  many  accessions  were  made  to 
his  party.  In  1  Ch.  xii.  we  have  a  long  list  of  persons, 
many  of  them  designated  mighty  men  of  war,  who 
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went  over  to  David  from  the  different  tribes  of  Israel 
— ^not  only  from  Judah,  but  also  from  Gad^  Manaasehf 
and  not  a  few  even  of  Saul's  "brethren  of  Benja- 
min"— BO  that,  as  it  is  said,  ''there  came  to  David 
to  help  him  day  by  day,  until  there  was  a  great  host, 
like  the  host  of  God/'  It  would  seem  that  the  signs 
of  Saul^s  perdition  had  become  so  palpable,  and  the 
yoke  of  his  arbitrary  and  jealous  administration  so  op- 
pressive, that  the  result  was  anticipated  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  more  clear-sighted  and  valiant  men, 
who  turned  away  from  Saul  as  the  destroyer,  and  began 
to  look  to  David  as  the  hope  of  their  country.  So  that 
by  the  time  David  left  Ziklag  for  Hebron  he  had,  one 
might  say,  the  state  and  equipment  of  a  king ;  and  the 
large  spoil  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  distribute 
among  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah,  after  his  de- 
feat of  the  Amalekites,  at  once  evinced  the  sti%ngth  of 
his  host  and  the  liberality  of  his  heart  toward  his 
brethren  of  his  own  tribe. 

David  was  still  only  thirty  years  of  age,  2  Sa.  ▼.  4. — a 
comparative  youth,  though  already  old  in  a  varied  and 
hard-earned  experience.  It  was  now  simply  a  question 
of  time  with  him  as  to  tlie  possession  of  the  entire 
kingdom;  for  it  soon  became  manifest  that  Ishbosheth 
was  altogether  unfit  to  guide  at  such  a  crisis  the  reins 
of  government.  There  were,  however,  a  good  many 
skirmishes  between  his  forces  under  Abner,  and  those  of 
David  under  Joab;  in  one  of  which  Asahel,  the  brother 
of  Joab,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  rashness  by  the  hand 
of  Abner.  A  quarrel  by  and  by  ensued  between  Abner 
and  Ishbosheth,  on  a  ground  far  from  creditable  to  the 
former ;  and  Abner  immediately  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  David.  What  were  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment we  are  not  told,  excepting  that  David  made  the 
restoration  to  him  of  Michal,  Saul's  dau^ter,  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary.  The  reasons  for  this  doubtless 
were,  that  Michal,  in  the  first  instance,  was  his  lawful 
wife,  and  had  been  unrighteously  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  another  man  (of  the  name  of  Phaltiel);  that  it 
would  have  been  unbecoming  in  him,  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  order  and  decorum,  to  have  sitten  on  the  throne 
of  Israel,  while  his  proper  wife  remained  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  the  resumption  in  this 
respect  of  his  own,  was  fitted  to  tell  with  a  oonciliatoiy 
effect  on  the  adherents  of  Saul's  house.  To  place 
Phaltiers  attachment  to  Michal  in  opposition  to  such 
grounds,  and  represent  David's  conduct  in  the  matter 
as  selfish  and  hard,  is  to  subordinate  the  dums  of 
reason  and  principle  to  mere  natural  feeling. 

This  part  of  the  conditions  was  speedily  fulfilled  by 
Abner,  Phaltiel  weeping,  it  is  said,  at  the  separation  of 
Michal  from  him,  but  offering  no  resistance.  The 
further  connection  of  David  with  Abner  was  violently 
interrupted  by  Joab,  who  seeking  to  be  revenged  for 
the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel,  and  not  improbably  also 
actuated  by  some  feeling  of  jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
place  likely  to  be  occupied  by  Abner,  under  the  guise 
of  a  friendly  interview  with  Abner  took  occasion  to 
slay  him.  David  was  affected  with  deep  sorrow  at  this 
calamity,  which  both  in  itself,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  perpetrated,  ¥ras  fitted  to  tell  most  un- 
favourably on  his  interest.  He  therefore  publicly 
bewailed  what  had  happened,  celebrated  the  memory 
of  Abner  as  that  of  a  prince  in  Israel,  and  strongly 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  Joab,  though  he  durst  not 
proceed  further  against  him.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  any  such  restraint  in  regard  to  the  perpetrators  of 


another  crime — the  two  men  who  laid  violent  hands  on 
Ishbosheth,  and  brought  his  head  to  David :  these  he 
ordered  to  be  instantly  put  to  death.  But  now  the 
path  was  clear  for  the  reunion  of  all  the  tribes  under 
the  sway  of  David ;  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  by 
his  own  inherent  fitness  for  the  work,  he  stood  in  a 
manner  alone;  and  so  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Israel 
came  by  their  representatives  to  Hebron  and  anointed 
him  their  king,  2Sa.T.  i,Mq.  This  was  the  third  and 
final  anointing  David  received .  The  precise  date  of  it  is 
not  given,  but  it  must  have  been  near  the  dose  of  the 
seven  years  during  which  David  is  said  to  have  reigned 
at  Hebron;  since  it  was  clear  he  could  not  for  any  length 
of  time  have  continued  the  seat  of  his  government 
there  after  being  made  the  head  of  the  whole  nation. 
Accordingly,  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  his  movementD 
after  his  elevation  to  the  full  sovereignty,  respects  the 
conquest  of  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  which  till  then 
had  been  held  by  the  Jebusites,  and  the  selection  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  situa- 
tion had  many  natural  advantages  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  it  was  so  carefully  fortified  by  David,  that  it  be- 
came a  place  of  great  strength. 

The  prosperity  of  David  however,  in  one  direction, 
naturally  gave  rise  to  opposition  and  assault  in  another. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Philistines  in  particular, 
with  whom  David  had  been  so  dosely  connected,  would 
resent  his  devation  to  the  throne,  and  would  endeavour 
to  establish  over  him  the  ascendency  they  had  latteriy 
acquired  over  the  house  of  Saul.  Accordingly,  they 
came  up  in  fuU  array  against  him  onoe,  and  even  a 
second  time;  but  in  each  case  were  completely  defeated, 
2  Sa.  T.  t7-S5.  At  a  later  period  the  Philistines  appeared 
again  among  the  assailants  of  David,  but  not,  it  wodd 
seem,  by  themselves ;  they  acted  in  concert  with  the 
other  surrounding  nations — ^the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Syrians,  and  Edomites — ^who  together  involved  David 
in  a  series  of  arduous  struggles,  and  sometimes  in  great 
apparent  danger;  but  with  the  hdp  of  God  he  proved 
triumphant  over  all,  2  Sa.  vt.  riii.  *,  comp.  with  F».  \x.  luxttL  eviii 
So  that  the  kingdom  received  through  his  instrumen- 
tality both  a  firm  consolidation  and  a  wonderfd  en- 
largement: Israel  was  united  at  home  into  one  compact 
body,  and  it  held  a  political  sway  over  the  tribes  that 
lay  around  them  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  But 
David  knew  his  mission  too  well  to  suppose  that  a  poli- 
tical ascendency,  or  a  national  resusdtation,  was  all  he 
had  to  accomplish.  The  religious,  not  less  than  the 
political,  state  of  his  people  called  for  a  reforming  energy. 
There  were  disorders  of  old  standing,  sudi  espedaUy  as 
had  come  in  about  the  time  of  ESi's  death,  and  which 
must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  ungodliness  that 
chazacterized  the  party  and  later  proceedings  of  Sad. 
David  therefore  addressed  himself  in  earnest  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  public  service  of  God  into  a  proper 
oiganization,  and  infusing  new  life  into  its  ministra- 
tions. This  lay  fully  within  the  scope  of  his  calling,  as 
the  earthly  head  of  the  theocracy ;  for  aa  such  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  rule  in  the  name  of  God,  and  take 
order  to  have  all  that  pertained  to  the  divine  will  and 
glory  efficientiy  carried  out.  And  as  the  tabeniade 
was  still  in  a  mutilated  condition,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant having  never  been  restored  since  it  was  captured 
by  the  Philistines  and  deposited  at  Kiijath-jearim,  lus 
&vt  object  was  to  have  this  brought  back  and  set  in 
its  proper  pLice.  That  place  now,  he  was  given  to 
understand,   was  Jerusalem — where  was  to  be  the 
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centre  uf  the  kingdom  in  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil 
respect ;  and  the  covering  under  which  it  was  to  be 
put  was  a  tent  specially  provided  for  it,  doubtless  after 
the  pattern  of  the  old  one,  and  so  provided,  we  may 
naturally  suppose,  by  divine  direction.  The  proba^ 
bility  is,  that  the  original  tent  was  by  this  time  in  a 
decayed  and  shattered  condition — unfit  for  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  city  like  Jerusalem,  and  set  down  there 
in  the  midst  of  new  and  ornate  buUdings.  It  was 
therefore  left  standing  at  Gibeon,  2  Ch.  L  3,  while  a  new 
one  formed  after  its  likeness  was  pitched  in  Jerusalem; 
whither  also  were  carried  the  brazen  altar,  together 
probably  with  the  rest  of  the  more  important  utensils. 
A  day  was  then  set  apart  for  bringing  up  the  ark  to 
its  appointed  place  in  this  tabernacle ;  but  from  want  of 
due  preparation,  and  a  certain  degree  of  irreverence 
shown  by  Uzzah  in  laying  hold  of  the  ark,  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  broke  forth,  and  awe-struck  by  the  visita- 
tion of  Heaven  upon  Uzzah,  it  was  left  for  a  time  in 
the  house  of  Obed-edom,  which  was  nigh  at  hand. 
But  only  for  a  time ;  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  ark 
into  Jerusalem  was  again  resumed,  and  accomplished 
also  amid  great  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gladness. 
In  these  David  himself  took  so  active  a  part,  that  he 
was  reproached  by  Michal  for  behaving  in  an  unkinglikc 
manner.  His  hiUrity,  however,  was  the  result  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  the  exuberance  of  spiritual  joy,  which 
it  was  more  his  glory  to  exhibit  on  such  an  occasion, 
than  would  have  been  cold  and  stately  decorum,  such 
as  Michal  desiderated.  It  is  to  that  occasion  also, 
as  is  generally  believed,  we  owe  one  of  the  finest  of 
David's  sacred  lyrics — Psalm  xxiv. — equally  remaric- 
ablfi  for  the  depth  of  its  spiritual  meaning  and  for 
the  hallowed  fire  that  glows  in  its  moving  strains. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  many  compositions  of  a  like 
nature,  which  David  through  the  Spirit  prepared  for 
raising  the  hearts  and  animating  the  devotions  of  the 
covenant- people.  They  now  reaped  in  this  respect  also 
the  fruit  of  David's  bygone  troubles.  For,  as  has  been 
justly  said,  **  it  was  the  cross  which  first  brought 
David's  poetical  gift  into  full  development.  His  first 
psalms  were  composed  during  the  time  of  the  perse- 
cutions from  Saul,  and  the  old  saying,  '  where  would 
have  been  David's  psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  perse- 
cuted?' has  its  foundation  in  truth"  (HengRtonberg  on 
the  Pialma,  Append,  aeet.  s). 

Besides  the  psalmodic  poetry  which  David  produced 
in  such  abundance  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  he 
also  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred 
music,  in  which  he  was  himself  so  great  a  master. 
Certain  Levitical  families  were  set  specially  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  music  of  Uie  temple, 
with  their  heads  and  leaders  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Je- 
duthun,  iCh.  zxT.  No  fewer  than  4000  out  of  the  38,000 
Levites  existing  in  David's  time  were  employed  in  this 
department  of  service;  some,  however,  being  stationed 
at  Gibeon  beside  the  old  tent,  while  the  rest  served  at 
the  new  one  in  Jerusalem.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the 
temple  absorbed  the  whole.  For  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing an  orderly  and  efficient  administration  in  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  ritual,  the  priests  also  were  divided 
into  families,  forming  twenty-four  courses,  which  con- 
tinued to  apostolic  times,  1  Ch.  xxIy.  Some  of  the  ar- 
rangements were,  we  may  suppose,  introduced  gradu- 
ally, and  certain  alterations  would  naturally  be  made 
after  the  erection  of  the  temple.  But  to  David  belongs 
the  honour  of  initiating  this  higher  and  more  perfect 


celebration  of  the  Old  Testament  worship,  and  of  ac- 
companying it  with  such  spiritual  songs  as  gave  living 
expression  to  iXn  great  truths  and  principles. 

David's  zeal  for  the  house  of  God  did  not  even  reht 
with  these  strivings  for  a  more  lively  and  befitting  per- 
formance of  the  tabernacle  service :  he  sought  to  have 
the  very  fashion  of  it  changed,  by  raising  the  tabernacle 
itself  into  a  magnificent  temple.  He  thought  it  un- 
seemly that  the  ark  of  God  should  continue  within 
curtains,  while  he  was  himself  dwelling  in  an  house  of 
cedar,  2  Sa.  tU.  2.  Go,  and  do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart, 
said  Nathan  the  prophet,  when  he  first  heard  tlie  pro- 
posal ;  but  he  afterwards  received  a  special  revelation 
from  God,  instructing  him  to  express  the  divine  appro- 
val of  David's  purpose,  but  reservuig  the  execution  of 
it  to  the  peaceful  times  of  David's  successor ;  and  in 
consideration  of  David's  faithfulness  and  zeal,  assuring 
him  of  a  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom,  yea,  indicating  in 
no  doubtful  terms,  that  from  his  loins,  and  as  the  ulti- 
mate inheritor  of  his  throne,  should  come  the  glorious 
Saviour  and  Head  of  redeemed  himianity,  2Sa.  vii.  12-17. 
This  great  promise  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  Messianic 
psalms,  in  which  its  import  is  more  distinctly  unfoldeil 
— such  as  Ps.  ii.  xvi.  xxii.  xlv.  ex.  &c.  It  forms  the 
climax  of  David's  heritage  of  glory,  as  the  period  when 
it  came  was  that  also  of  the  culmination  of  liis  spiritual 
life :  he  had  now  done  his  noblest  works  for  God,  and 
in  return  he  received  the  highest  tokens  of  the  divine 
satisfaction.  Would  that  he  had  but  known  how  to 
stand  where  he  had  attained,  and  to  drink  with  meekness 
of  wisdom  the  cup  of  bliss  which  was  made  to  run  over! 

But  the  result  proved  otherwise;  David  could  not 
abide  in  this  fulness  of  honour.  There  had  been  a  root 
of  bitterness  in  his  domestic  condition— tolerated  in  him 
as  in  others  from  the  imperfection  of  the  times,  but  by 
no  means  accordant  with  the  scriptural  ideal  of  a  holy 
life — and  from  its  very  nature  apt  to  grow  and  become 
a  snare  to  the  soul.  We  refer  to  his  polygamy,  wife 
after  wife  having  been  added  to  his  household  as  he 
rose  to  consideration  and  influence  in  the  world :  beside 
Michal,  first  taken  from  liim  and  again  restored,  Ahi- 
noam  and  Abigail,  whom  he  successively  married  in  the 
wilderness,  then  at  Hebron  the  daughter  of  Talmai 
king  of  Geshur,  Abital,  Eglah.  And  now,  in  the  noon- 
tide of  his  prosperity,  as  if  these  could  not  sufiice  to 
minister  to  his  fleshly  desire,  and  having  espied  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  the  beautiful  wife  of  Uriah,  he 
took  her  to  his  bed,  while  her  husband  was  fighting  at 
a  distance  in  the  service  of  the  king.  A  most  mourn- 
ful defection  of  itself  in  such  a  man !  but  fearfully  ag- 
gravated by  the  series  of  iniquities  that  followed  in 
its  train — the  base  attempts,  first  by  cozening,  then  by 
intoxicating  drink,  to  hoodwink  Uriah  in  regard  to  the 
dishonour  that  had  been  done  to  him — and,  when  these 
failed,  the  still  baser  device  practised  through  Joab  of 
sending  him  to  a  post  of  danger,  and  treating  him  so 
as  to  insure  his  falling  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
One's  soul  trembles,  on  reading  the  history,  at  the 
ftipifcwng  depth  it  discloses  of  deoeitfulness  and  de- 
pravity in  the  human  heart — even  in  a  heart  that  has 
passed  through  a  most  peculiar  training  and  risen 
high  in  the  divine  life.  So  blind  and  senseless  in  spiri- 
tual things  had  David  become,  that  nothing  but  the 
message  of  God  by  Nathan,  with  the  pieitdng  applica- 
tion, "  Thou  art  the  man,"  availed  to  rouse  him  from  his 
false  security,  and  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  the  enormity 
of  his  procedure.     But  when  once  properly  aroused  all 
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his  better  feelingB  revived,  aud  if  the  g^ailt  of  true  be- 
lievers seldom  reaches  a  height  like  his,  as  rarely  per- 
haps do  they  attain  to  his  meaaure  in  depth  and  pun- 
gency of  penitential  grief.  The  evidence  of  this  sur- 
vives, not  merely  in  the  historical  record  of  his  tears, 
and  supplications,  and  fasting,  9Sa.xU.i6^8eq.,  but  also, 
and  still  more,  in  those  penitential  psalms  in  which 
he  has  depicted  **  the  soul's  deepest  hell  of  agony,"  and 
provided  for  all  time  forms  of  devotion  for  those  who 
are  wrestling  with  the  fears  of  guilt  and  condemnation. 
Indeed,  viewed  in  respect  to  his  peculiar  calling  as 
the  s^'eet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  David  could  not  have 
served  either  his  own  or  future  generations  of  the 
people  of  God  as  he  has  done,  unless  he  had  grappled 
with  convictions  of  guilt  in  their  more  appalling  forms, 
and  felt  all  Grod's  waves  and  billows  passing  over  him. 
For  though — to  use  the  language  of  another — "we 
neither  excuse  his  acts  of  wickedness,  nor  impute  them 
to  the  temptation  of  Grod,  who  cannot  be  tempted  of 
evil,  neither  tempteth  any  man,  yet  by  his  loss  the 
church  hath  gained;  out  of  the  evil  of  his  ways  much 
good  hath  been  made  to  arise ;  and  if  he  had  not 
passed  through  every  valley  of  humiliation,  and  stumbled 
upon  the  dark  mountains,  we  should  not  have  had  a 
hmguage  for  the  souls  of  the  penitent,  or  an  expression 
for  the  dark  troubles  which  compass  the  soul  that  f eareth 
to  be  deserted  by  its  God"  (iniog,  PrefiicQ  to  Hoiim  on  the 
Psalms). 

Even  that  does  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
church's  gain.  As  new  views  were  now  disclosed  to 
David's  soul  of  the  unspeakable  depth  and  bitterness  of 
sin,  so  he  was  prepared  for  relishing  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  in  a  measure  presenting  to  others,  a  new  and 
deeper  revelation  of  the  future  King  that  was  to  spring 
from  his  loins,  and  to  bring  the  kingdom  to  its  destined 
completeness.  He  already  knew  that  the  right  to  reign 
over  the  house  of  God  was  to  be  linked  in  perpetual 
union  with  his  line ;  that  blessing  in  the  higher  sense 
was  not  to  be  attainable  among  men,  except  as  the 
fruit  of  the  covenant  made  with  him.  But  alas !  how 
deeply  must  he  now  have  felt  that  he  was  himself  in- 
capable of  imparting  that  blessing !  Outward  triumphs 
he  had  been  enabled  to  acoompUsh  for  the  theocracy; 
his  administrative  gifts  had  secured  for  it  a  more  com- 
pact organization,  and  by  his  spiritual  songs  and  ener- 
getic agency  he  had  most  materially  contributed  to  pour 
fresh  life  into  its  institutions  and  services.  But  what 
were  all  these  in  comparison  with  the  good  that  was 
still  needed  to  reach  the  destined  result !  In  the  great 
controversy  that  sin  raises  between  man  and  God,  David 
foimd  himself  like  one  sinking  amid  deep  waters ;  his 
bowels  melted  as  wax  before  the  fire ;  and  from  these 
depths  of  distress  the  cry  arose  in  his  bosom  for  one  who 
should  be  able  to  grapple  effectually  with  the  mighty  evil, 
and  bring  deliverance  from  its  power.  It  was,  we  have 
reason  to  beUeve,  when  thus  exercised,  that  the  eye  of 
David  began  to  be  opened  by  the  Spirit  on  the  prospect  of 
a  sin-bearing  and  suffering  Messiah.  It  was  no  longer 
one  who  should  merely  conquer  and  rule,  that  could  satisfy 
his  desire — one  that  should  subdue  the  nations  under 
him  and  dash  their  rebel  chiefs  in  pieces  like  a  potter  s 
vessel;  but  one  who  should  be  a  priest  upon  the  throne, 
yea,  and  a  priest  on  his  way  to  it  making  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  by  the  agonies  of  a  mysterious  but 
triumphant  wrestling  unto  death,  slaying  the  evil  in 
its  very  root,  Ps.  xxU.  xi.  ex.  Such  was  the  longing  that 
now  arose,  the  hope  that  now  formed  itself  in  David's 


bosom;  and  if  it  dawned  upon  him  through  the  troubled 
gloom  of  painful  experiences — ^if  even  with  much  dying 
and  tears  he  attained  to  some  knowledge  of  this  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  it  was  surely  a  blessed  compensation 
to.  his  sorrow,  and  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  divine 
grace,  thus  to  connect  the  evil  with  the  good,  and 
make  the  deep  agitations  and  earnest  strivings  occa- 
sioned by  sin  point  the  way  so  distinctly  to  the  coming 
light  and  peace  of  the  world.  No  common  subject  and 
vessel  of  grace  must  he  have  been,  whose  histozy  in  its 
darker  aspects  could  have  been  made  instinct  with  such 
life  and  hope  to  the  church  of  God. 

The  setison  of  punishment,  AbacUonCa  revolt, — The 
important  spiritual  ends  to  which  David's  great  back- 
sliding was  overruled  by  God,  did  not  prevent  its 
being  the  occasion  of  heavy  and  in  some  sense  irre- 
mediable evils  in  David's  condition.  And  it  is  from 
this  sad  event  that  another,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  trying  and  afflictive  stage  of  his  history,  is  to 
be  dated.  The  prophet  Nathan  gave  clear  intimation 
to  him,  at  the  outset,  that  while  God  pardoned  his  sin 
— to  the  extent^  that  is,  of  not  subjecting  him  to  the 
legal  penalty  of  death  which  was  due  to  it — yet  there 
should  be  in  the  coming  events  of  providence  palpable 
visitations  of  the  divine  displeasure  on  account  of  it, 
and  that  his  iniquity  should  come  back  upon  him  in 
troubles  and  calamities  that  should  overwhebn  him 
with  oonfutdon.  It  was  the  glory  of  David  in  his 
better  conditions  to  be  a  type  of  the  kingdom  over 
which  he  was  placed ;  the  men  of  his  own  generation 
and  of  future  times  were  to  see  imaged  in  him  the 
inseparable  connection  that  existed  in  Grod's  ordina- 
tion between  the  humble,  spiritual,  God-fearing  dis- 
position which  it  required,  and  the  rich  inheritance  of 
blessing  and  honour  which  it  promised.  And  when 
now,  after  having  been  so  remarkably  owned  by  God^ 
and  peculiarly  identified  with  his  cause,  he  turned  from 
his  duty  of  service  by  flagrantly  violating  some  of  the 
plainest  commandments  of  Heaven,  not  only  be,  but 
all  future  successors  of  the  throne,  must  see  in  God's 
subsequent  dealings  toward  him,  how  infaUibly  a  de- 
parture from  righteousness  involved  a  curtailment  of 
blessing,  and  how  in  proportion  as  sin  might  be  com- 
mitted the  rod  of  chastisement  should  certainly  be  ap- 
plied. Because  he  had  given  great  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  both  the  chiM  bom 
of  Bathsheba  must  die,  and  other  calamities,  worse 
even  than  family  bereayement,  must  be  looked  for. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  very  particulariy  the 
successive  stages  in  this  latter  and  somewhat  melan- 
choly part  of  David's  career ;  more  especially  as  most 
of  them  will  be  found  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  individuals  who  shared  at  diflbrent  points  in 
the  transactions.  But  there  cam6  first,  with  mounfol 
resemblance  to  the  father's  sin,  the  unnatural  love  of 
Anmon  to  his  sister  Tamar,  ending  in  the  vioktion 
of  her  chastity;  then  the  murder  of  Amnon  by  Absar 
lorn,  followed  by  Absalom's  flight  to  Geshur.  By  and 
by  came,  after  his  recall  from  exUe,  the  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom hhnself,  who  carried  his  disrespect  to  his  father, 
and  his  own  personal  ambition,  to  thdr  utmost  height, 
by  conspiring  at  once  against  David's  life  and  for  the 
possession  of  the  throne.  So  skilfully  had  the  i^t 
.  been  laid,  and  so  grievously  shaken  were  the  founda- 
tions of  David's  authority  at  the  time,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  seek  refuge  in  flight:  having  Uie  sadness  of  his 
condition  embittered  by  the  twofold  sting,  that  it  was 
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his  oi^Ti  sou  who  sought  his  life,  and  his  own  sin  that 
was  finding  its  retribution  in  the  unnatural  crime.  It 
was  undoubtedly  this  latter  thought  that  made  him 
at  first  so  distrustful  of  his  resources,  and  throughout 
the  conflict  that  ensued  rendered  him  subject  to  a 
weakness  and  vacillation,  of  which  we  find  compara- 
tively few  traces  in  the  earlier  and  brighter  parts  of  his 
history.  The  remembrance  of  his  grievous  backsliding, 
as  the  real  cause  of  the  troubles  that  had  come  upon 
him,  seems  to  have  hung  like  a  cloud  between  his  soul 
and  the  countenance  of  God;  so  that,  with  all  his 
efforts  to  regain  confidence  and  assured  hope,  fears  and 
misgivings  constantly  returned  upon  him,  and  he  was 
doubtful  how  long  the  doud  might  be  sllowed  to  con- 
tinue, or  how  far  the  rebuke  might  proceed.  He  did, 
however,  by  degrees  attain  to  some  measure  of  repose, 
by  throwing  himself  back  on  the  covenant  faithfulness 
of  God,  and  reflecting  that  however  he  might  have 
stumbled  in  his  course,  still  with  him  was  the  truth 
and  righteousness  of  God,  while  those  who  were  against 
him  plainly  made  vanity  and  lies  their  refuge,  Pa.  m.  i?. 
Nor  was  his  confidence  misplaced.  The  Lord  again 
interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  gave  to  his  armies  suc- 
cess in  the  day  of  battle;  although  to  him  the  joy  of 
victory  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  anguish 
he  experienced  from  the  death  of  Absalom.  {See  Ab- 
salom, Ahithophel,  &c.)  He  afterwards  recovered 
himself ;  and  when  the  rebellion  was  entirely  crushed, 
he  wrote  that  stirring  and  sublime  song  which  is  given 
in  2  Sa.  xxii.,  and  which  with  certain  alterations  forms 
Psafan  xviii.,  celebrating  the  Lord's  goodness  in  de- 
livering him  from  all  his  enemies.  The  first  part  refers 
more  especially  to  the  troubles  of  his  early  life,  and 
the  second  to  those  of  the  later. 

The  procedure  of  David,  partly  during  the  period  of 
this  great  rebellion,  and  purtly  after  its  termination, 
toward  the  family  of  Saul,  has  often  been  made  the 
subject  of  severe  remark.  It  is  admitted  that  the  king 
had  shown  great  kindness  to  Mephibosheth  the  son  of 
Jonathan ;  but  he  is  charged  with  ultimately  treating 
him  in  an  unkind  manner,  when  allowing  Ziba  to  retain 
half  the  inheritance  that  belonged  to  Mephibosheth, 
after  having  improperly  obtained  possession  of  it  by 
carrying  a  slanderous  report  of  his  master,  2  Sa.  xiz.  24,  acq. 
In  this  charge  it  is  assumed  that  Mephibosheth's  ac- 
count of  the  nuitter  was  altogether  correct,  and  that  the 
king  had  no  ground  whatever  of  complaint  against  him. 
But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  that;  and  indeed  the 
natural  impression  of  the  narrative  evidently  points  in 
another  direction.  ''The  whole  speech  of  Mephibo- 
sheth," says  Eisenlohr,  "  betrays  a  bad  conscience,  and 
his  guilt,  which  could  not  bear  a  dose  investigation, 
is  but  too  manifest "  (l  p.  sas).  Had  Ziba  acted  the  ut- 
terly false  and  selfish  part  that  is  hero  represented,  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that  David  would  have  allowed 
him  to  be  so  great  a  gainer  by  his  treachery;  the  pro- 
bability rather  is,  that  neither  the  servant  nor  the 
master  had  acted  precisely  as  they  should  have  done, 
and  that  such  a  division  as  that  proposed  by  David  was 
the  readiest  and  most  expedient  way  of  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  a  display  of  demency 
to  both  to  deal  with  it  as  David  actually  did.  Another, 
and  still  heavier  charge  has  been  brought  against 
David,  in  regard  to  the  slaughter  of  seven  sons  of 
Saul  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Gibeonites  on  account 
off  the  neariy  total  extermination  of  them  by  Saul  and 
his  bloody  house,   in  flagrant  violation  of  the  oath 


made  with  their  fathers.  The  bearing  of  this  transac- 
tion on  the  relation  of  the  Gibeonites  to  Israel  and  the 
moral  government  of  Jehovah,  will  be  considered  in 
its  proper  place.  {See  Gibeonites.)  But  in  respect  to 
David,  **  it  has  been  suspected  (so  the  accusation  runs) 
that  the  whole  was  contrived  by  the  revenge  of  the 
priesthood  for  the  barbarous  massacre  perpetrated  by 
Saul  on  the  priestly  dty  of  Nob ;  and  that  David  the 
more  readily  acquiesced,  since  it  was  desirable  for  the 
peace  of  his  successors  that  the  house  of  Saul  should  be 
exterminated.  Both  suspidons  are  too  probable  to  be 
easily  set  aside"  (F.W.Newman).  We  should  rather 
say  quite  easily,  were  there  nothing  of  an  unbelieving 
and  envious  spirit  bent  on  blackening  the  charaotets  of 
those  who  have  played  a  distinguished  part  in  sacred 
history,  and  where  facts  fail  for  the  purpose,  drawing 
on  imagination.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence 
that  David  had  a  sinister  end  in  view  in  the  part  he 
took  in  the  transaction.  He  merdy  interposed  to 
rescue  the  family  of  Jonathan  from  any  share  in  the 
retribution;  and  afterwards  showed  marked  kindness 
to  Rizpah,  the  mother  of  two  of  the  sons  that  were 
slain,  for  the  maternal  afiection  she  exhibited  toward 
the  remains  of  the  deceased.  As  far  as  appears,  David 
no  further  interfered,  than  to  give  certain  proofs  of  his 
consideration  and  regard.  And  manifestly  the  interest 
of  Saul's  house  was  now  too  much  reduced  to  exdte 
jealousy  or  dread  in  the  mind  of  David. 

The  concluding  stage  of  David's  history.  —  This 
reaches  from  the  close  of  Absalom's  rebellion  to  his  own 
decease,  and  appears  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  in  peace  and  quietness ;  but  it  was  marked  by 
one  serious  defection,  which  involved  the  land  in  a  sore 
and  perilous  visitation.  The  defection  in  this  case  was 
by  no  means  of  so  flagrant  and  palpable  a  natiue  as 
that  of  which  David  had  previously  been  guilty,  nor 
was  it  so  exclusively  comiected  with  his  own  personal 
behaviour.  It  would  seem  that,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Absalom^s  faction,  matters  went  on  so  smoothly,  and 
the  kingdom  in  David's  hands  assumed  so  firm  and 
settled  an  appearance,  that  a  feeling  of  proud  secu- 
rity began  to  spring  up  in  his  own  mind,  and  generally 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  enemies,  internal  and 
external,  had  one  after  another  been  driven  from  the 
field;  the  administration  of  David  had  only  become 
stronger  from  the  unsuccessful  efforts  that  had  been 
made  to  subvert  it ;  immense  resources  of  every  kind 
were  now  at  command — ^what  could  they  have  any 
longer  to  fear?  Who  might  henceforth  venture  to  pro- 
voke the  hostility  of  so  formidable  a  power?  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  in  which  David  said  to 
Joab,  "Go  and  number  Israel  and  Judah."  In  him, 
doubtless,  the  carnal,  self-reliant  spirit  had  its  culmina- 
tion, as  the  kingdom  with  its  plenitude  of  resources  and 
its  well-ordered  government  was  more  peculiarly  his. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  people  shared  with  their  king 
in  the  improper  feeling ;  and  hence  it  is  said  that  "the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,"  asa. 
xxiT.  1 — not  against  David  simply,  but  against  Israel  at 
hhrge ;  '  *  and  (to  render  the  cause  of  the  anger  manifest). 
He  moved  David  against  them  to  say.  Go  and  number 
Israd  and  Judah."  David  here  acted  simply  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  the  entire  community,  and 
gave  distinct  form  and  expression  to  what  was  working 
in  many  bosoms.  The  Lord  moved  him  to  take  the 
step  in  question— so  it  is  said  in  2  Samuel;  but  in 
1  Ch.  xxi.  1,  the  motion  is  ascribed  to  Satan :  "  Satan 
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8t<xKl  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  number 
Israel."  The  purpose,  in  its  sinful  character  and  ten- 
dency, was  rei^y  of  Satan,  since  God  tempteth  no  man 
to  evil ;  but  Satan  could  only  act  a  subordinate  and  in- 
strumental part;  and  that  the  evil  took  this  precise 
form  rather  than  any  other,  was  not  of  Satan,  but  of 
God ;  the  ends  of  the  divine  government  required  that 
it  should  take  this  particular  direction.  So  tlut  the 
action  might  indifferently  be  ascribed  to  Satan  or  to 
God,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was 
contemplated.  But  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  the 
numbering  of  the  people  had  anything  to  do,  as  some  have 
imagined,  with  the  establishment  of  a  military  despo- 
tism, or  with  a  scheme  of  foreign  conquest,  is  an  en- 
tirely groundless  hypothesis,  and  in  palpable  contrariety 
with  what  is  said  of  the  people's  participation  in  the 
guilt,  as  well  as  with  the  advanced  age  of  the  king. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  large  military  force  in  David's 
reign — wliich,  however,  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  militia,  than  a  standing  army;  for  it  is  said  they 
served  by  monthly  courses,  24,000  each  mouth,  ich. 
xxvU.  And  with  such  an  extent  of  conquered  territory, 
and  so  many  tributary  nations  to  keep  in  check,  a 
smaller  force  could  scarcely  have  sufficed  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom. 

To  return  to  the  act  of  numbering:  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  Joab  should  have  possessed  a  spirit  of 
discernment  superior  to  his  master's,  and  should  have 
sought  to  divert  David  from  his  purpose.  The  captains 
of  the  army  generally  are  represented  as  having  been 
against  it>  2  Sa.  zxiv.  3, 4,  which  renders  it  probable  that 
the  opposition  proceeded  from  politic,  rather  than  reli- 
gious, considerations.  They  possibly  thought  that  so 
formal  a  mustering  of  the  forces  of  iJie  kingdom  would 
give  rise  to  the  idea,  that  a  military  conscription  was 
going  to  be  called  for  in  some  new  form ;  or  it  might 
seem  fitted  in  their  view  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
toward  the  officers  of  the  host  who  were  charged  with 
the  investigation.  But  whatever  might  be  the  grounds 
on  which  they  endeavoured  to  withstand  the  proposal, 
the  resistance  was  in  vain.  David  would  take  no  re- 
fusal ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  work  done,  than  he  saw 
reason  to  repent  of  his  folly.  For,  presently  after  the 
sum  of  the  people  was  rendered  by  Joab,  the  king's 
heart  smote  lum  with  convictions  of  guilty  and  the  pro- 
phet Gad  brought  him  the  choice  of  three  fearful  cala- 
mities— seven  years'  famine,  three  months'  pursuit  be- 
fore his  enemies,  or  three  days'  pestilence  in  the  land. 
Whichever  of  these  forms  it  might  assume,  the  judg- 
ment, it  is  easy  to  see,  was  fitly  adapted  to  the  sin  it 
was  intended  to  chastise ;  for  none  of  them  oould  hap- 
pen without  laying  in  the  dust  the  feeling  of  fancied 
security,  and  producing  a  salutary  conviction  of  feeble- 
ness and  danger.  Pestilence  was  the  calamity  actually 
sent,  as  David  had  intreated  to  be  left  in  the  Lord's 
hands,  rather  than  allowed  to  fall  into  those  of  man. 
And  when  no  fewer  than  70,000  had  perished  under  the 
judgment,  and  the  plague  was  beginning  to  break  forth 
also  in  Jerusalem,  David  besought  the  Lord  to  accept 
of  his  life  as  an  offering,  that  others  less  guilty  might 
be  spared :  ''  Lo,  I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done  wick- 
edly; but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done?  Let 
thine  hand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my 
father's  house."  This  cry  of  humble,  self-sacrificing 
love,  was  heard  in  the  sanctuary  above.  At  the  thrash- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  the  destroying  angel 
was  arrested  in  his  course ;  and  for  a  memorial  of  the 


transaction,  David  reared  an  altar,  and  offered  burnt- 
sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  which  were  consumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  i  Ch.  xxi.  26.  He  even  bought  the  ground 
for  the  site  of  the  future  temple,  and  said,  "  This  is  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the  bumt- 
of&ring  for  Israel,"  i  Ch.  xxiL  i.  For  the  Lord  had  there 
not  only  pardoned  the  sin  of  David  and  his  people^  but 
had  given  the  more  peciUiar  token  of  his  presence  to 
accept  the  person  and  worship  of  his  people.  David 
therefore  recognized  this  as  the  sign  of  a  divine  selec- 
tion of  the  place  for  the  future  sanctuary ;  and  m  anti- 
cipation of  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  the  spot,  he 
composed  Ps.  zxx.,  which  at  once  commemorates  hut 
own  sin,  and  the  Lord's  dealings  of  judgment  and 
mercy.  He  had  vainly  conceived  that  he  had  made 
his  mountain  to  stand  strong  (so  he  explains  the  mat- 
ter in  this  psalm) ;  but  in  a  moment  he  was  brought 
down  as  to  the  depths  of  hell,  and  only  by  the  goodness 
of  God  had  his  sorrow  again  turned  into  joy.  All  is  of 
Grod — let  Israel  henceforth  worship  on  ihe  spot  which 
bears  such  emphatic  testimony  to  this  great  truth,  and, 
by  acting  on  it,  inherit  the  blessing. 

After  this  few  events  occurred  in  David's  history  of  s 
public  nature.  The  subject  that  seems  chiefly  to  have  en- 
grossed his  attention  was  the  prospective  erection  of 
the  temple — for  which,  though  restrained  from  buildmg 
it,  he  made  large  and  costly  preparations.  The  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver,  of  precious  and  usefid  materials 
of  all  sorts,  which  he  had  amassed  for  the  purpose,  was 
quite  enormous ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  give  with  any 
accuracy  its  value  in  modem  computation.  The  spirit, 
too,  in  which  he  gave  all,  as  only  a  dutiful  retain  to 
the  Lord  of  a  portion  of  what  had  been  received  from 
him,  was  truly  admirable ;  and  so  also  was  the  warm 
and  earnest  maimer  in  which  he  pressed  the  more 
wealthy  of  the  people  to  imitate  his  exaoq>le,  i  Ch.  xxix. 
Never  was  a  fiiner  exemplification  given  of  the  means 
and  influence  of  high  place  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God ;  nor,  when  given,  has  it  ever  met  with  a  more 
general  and  hearty  response.  David's  soul  was  re- 
freshed with  what  he  witnessed,  and  breathed  out  a  fcr 
vent  prayer  tliat  the  Lord  would  keep  it  for  ever  in  the 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  his  people ; 
that  tliey,  as  well  as  Solomon  his  son,  might  keep  God's 
statutes,  and  build  the  house  for  which  so  lai^  pro- 
vision had  been  made.  On  the  same  oocaaion  SoiomoD 
was  anointed  king,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  to  prevent  any  further  attempts  like  thst 
shortly  before  made  by  Adonijah  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  {See  Adonijah.)  To  Solomon  also 
David  delivered  the  pattern,  whidi  he  had  drawn  of 
the  future  house,  and  of  its  furniture,  which  the  Lord, 
he  said,  made  him  to  understand  in  writing  by  his  hand 
upon  him,  eh.  xzvtiL  19 ;  so  that  the  primary  and  f  unda* 
mental  part  in  the  whole  matter  was  performed  by 
David ;  Solomon's  part  was  merely  to  cany  into  execu- 
tion the  counsel  and  plan  of  his  father. 

The  faith  and  holiness  of  David  were  probably  never 
more  true  and  steadfast  in  their  exercise  than  in  this 
closing  period  of  his  history.  His  bodHy  frame  had 
sunk  into  what  might  almost  be  called  premature  lan- 
guor and  inaction  (for  he  was  little  more  than  seventy 
when  he  died) ;  so  that  his  attendants  deemed  it  proper 
to  resort  to  the  peculiar  and  somewhat  questionaUe 
device  of  providing  a  young  woman  C  Abishag)  to  couch 
beside  him,  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  a  portion  of  her 
own  warmth  into  his  system.    The  tried,  eneigetic, 
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and  laborious  life  he  liad  led  might  naturally  bring  on 
this  extreme  bodily  languor.  But  the  powen  of  his 
mind  seemed  still  to  retain  much  of  their  vigour,  and 
when  roused  into  action,  as  they  were  at  intervals  in 
making  his  final  disposition  and  arrangements,  they 
shone  forth  with  their  wonted  lustre,  and  were  directed 
to  the  noblest  ends.  His  great  object  eWdently  was, 
when  drawing  near  the  termination  of  his  course,  to 
leave  upon  the  mind  of  Solomon  and  those  about  him 
a  deep  impression  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  of  the  infi- 
nite importance  of  having  its  eternal  principles  of  rec- 
titude carried  out  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
His  addresses  to  Solomon  all  bore  upon  this  pointy  and 
in  what  are  called  his  last  words — that  is,  his  last  regu- 
lar composition — ^he  gave  clear  and  solenm  expression 
to  it,  made  it  emphatically  his  dying  testimony.  When 
exactly  rendered,  they  run  thus :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  on  my  tongue.  The  God 
of  Israel  said,  The  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.  The 
ruler  over  men,  righteous  I  ruler,  the  fear  of  God !  (as 
if  the  one  were  identified  with  the  other).  And  as 
the  light  of  morning  [he  is],  when  the  sun  riseth ;  a 
morning  without  clouds — ^from  the  bright  shining,  from 
the  rain  there  is  grass  out  of  the  earth !  For  is  not 
my  house  thus  with  God  ?  for  an  everlasting  covenant 
has  he  made  with  me,  well  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure.  For  it  [or  he]  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  de- 
light ;  for  does  he  not  make  it  to  grow  ?  And  wicked- 
ness is  like  thorns — they  shall  all  be  driven  away ;  fur 
no  one  will  take  them  into  his  hand ;  and  if  any  one 
touch  them,  he  is  filled  with  iron,  and  the  staff  of  a 
spear;  and  they  shall  be  utterly  consumed  with  fire 
where  they  dwell,*'  2  Sa.  xxiu.  3-7.  The  sentences  want 
the  flow  of  earlier  times ;  the  several  utterances  follow 
each  other  somewhat  abruptly ;  but  all  the  more,  per- 
haps, they  give  vivid  expression  to  the  thought  which 
held  possession  of  David's  soul,  and  which  he  would 
transmit  to  his  latest  posterity — that  the  ruler  in  God's 
kingdom  must  be  wholly  set  for  the  interests  of  right- 
eousness ;  and  that  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing 
this  was  God's  covenant  established  with  his  house  for 
ever.  In  its  full  sense  the  word  could  only  find  its 
realization  in  Him,  who  was  to  be  at  once  the  oi&pring 
of  David  and  the  Son  of  the  Highest.  But  for  that  very 
reason — as  the  kingdom  in  its  provisional  state  was  to 
foreshadow  and  prepare  for  the  higher  one  in  prospect, 
the  lofty  ideal  of  righteotis  government  thus  indicated 
with  his  dying  breath  by  the  psalmist,  should  have 
been  constantly  kept  in  view  by  every  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne,  and  as  far  as  possible  realized. 
In  the  spirit  of  prophecy  David  foresaw  the  ideal  should 
one  day  become  the  actual — God's  faithfulness  to  his 
covenant  would  secure  it ;  and  all  true  memljers  of  the 
covenant  were  called  by  his  latest  breath  to  strive 
towards  its  accomplishment. 

Among  David's  last  words  and  charges  certain 
things  occur,  which  have  been  thought  by  some  to  be 
at  variance  with  these  higher  sentiments  and  aims.  In 
particnlar,  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  charge 
given  to  Solomon  to  bring  Shimei  to  account  for  the 
shameful  part  he  had  acted  in  the  day  of  David's  cala- 
mity, and  to  mete  to  Joab  the  retribution  that  was  due 
for  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed,  in  treacherously 
slaying  Abner  and  Amasa.  To  ascribe  this,  however, 
to  a  vindictive  spirit^  and  regard  it  as  indicative  of  a 
want  of  honourable  feeling,  would  l)e  to  place  it  in  op- 
position to  the  whole  tenor  of  Davi<rs  life,  which  was 


distinguished  for  nothing  more  than  its  foi^ving,  gene- 
rous, and  disinterested  spirit.  And  it  is  against  all 
probability  to  suppose  that  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death,  which  is  wont  to  soften  even  wild  and  vengeful 
dispositions,  should  have  stimulated  David's  habitual 
mildness  into  ferocity.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
in  a  quite  different  view  of  the  matter.  "  Beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  it  was  regard  to  high  public  duty 
that  moved  David  to  hand  over  Joab  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  conunit  Shimei  to  the  vigilance  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  consdenoe  of  the  monarch  was  burdened. 
As  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  kingdom,  he  felt  that 
he  had  not  vindicated  the  authority  of  God's  law  in  the 
case  of  Joab.  Joab  was  an  unpunished  murderer. 
Shimei  had  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  rebel  and  a  traitor. 
If  David  had  been  under  the  influence  of  a  personal 
feeling,  he  would  have  despatched  both  of  them  long 
before.  His  personal  feeling  was  all  the  other  way. 
The  thought  of  their  punishment  was  horrible  to  him ; 
he  could  not  bear  to  speak  of  it ;  but  the  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty  was  too  strong  to  be  overborne  always" 
(Blaiide's  David,  p.  429).  Besides,  there  were  political  con- 
Hiderations  which  trammelled  David,  and  rendered  the 
execution  of  justice  in  such  cases  next  to  impossible; 
but  these  expired  with  himself,  and  it  was  right  that 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  should  now  have  free  course, 
and  take  effect  without  respect  of  persons. 

"  And  Da\'id  died  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days, 
riches,  and  honour:"  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable man  who  appeared  in  ancient  times — as  a 
ruler  over  men,  eclipsed  only  by  that  more  than  mortal 
King,  who  wields  the  destinies  of  God's  everlasting 
kingdom.  Most  truly  did  he  serve  his  generation  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God ;  nay,  all  generations  that 
have  since  arisen  have  had  reason  to  call  him  blessed. 
And  while,  as  justly  remarked  by  another  (Eisenlohr), 
worldly  monarchs  so  commonly  aim  at  the  oppression 
of  their  people,  or  have  the  nature  of  their  dominion 
marked  only  by  external  displays  of  power,  and  a  glory 
that  quickly  vanishes  out  of  sight,  it  was  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  David,  along  with  his  ennobling  pro- 
perties, and  by  means  of  them,  to  give  a  permanent 
elevation  to  the  entire  state  and  prospects  of  his  people, 
to  set  them  free  from  the  bonds  under  which  they  natu- 
rally lay,  and  plant  among  them  the  seeds  of  future 
life  and  fruitfulness.  By  what  he  was,  and  what  he 
did,  he  became  the  root  of  all  the  higher  developments 
and  expectations  that  afterwards  disclosed  themselves 
in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

[The  works  of  Ewald,  Gtuchichte  de»  Volktt  Ttreul,  vol.  ii.,  and 
of  EiMniohr,  Das  Volk  Israel,  vol.  i.,  in  those  portions  of  them 
which  relate  to  the  life  of  David,  raay  be  consulted  with  profit ; 
although  in  what  respects  the  historical  oomjctuess  of  some 
parte  of  the  text,  and  some  of  the  more  peculiar  points  in  the 
history,  they  are  far  from  being  safe  guides.  The  treatises  of 
Delaney,  and  Chandler  on  the  life  of  David,  are  still  deserving 
of  being  consulted ;  and  a  sensible,  judicious,  well-toned  volume 
on  the  subject,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  BUikie.  I>avid,  King  of  hrcul, 
1856,  will  be  found  useful.  Many  of  the  leading  features  of 
David's  character  and  history  are  also  admirably  touched  on  in 
Uengstenberg's  and  Delitzach's  Works  on  the  Fsalms.  And  for 
some  of  the  differences  in  resiiect  to  numbers  (for  example,  the 
thrtf  years  of  pestilence  in  1  Ch.  xxi.  12,  and  seven  in  2  Sa. 
xxiv.  13),  and  other  minut*  points  in  the  account  of  Chronicles, 
as  compared  irith  that  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  see  at  Chron- 
icles.] 

DAVID,  CI^Y  OP.    Set  Jerusalem. 

DAT,  one  of  the  commonest  divisions  of  time,  and  the 
earliest  on  record,  being  that  so  frequently  introduced 
into  the  liistory  of  the  creation,  Oe.  i.     As  there  used,  it 
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marks  an  entire  revolution  of  time,  as  of  natural  day  and 
night;  not  day  as  diatinguished  from  night,  but  day  and 
night  together :  "  The  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  evening 
takes  precedence  of  the  morning,  as  if  the  reckoning 
had  been  made  from  sunset  to  sunset,  not  from  sunrise 
to  sunrise.  Such,  in  process  of  time,  undoubtedly, 
came  to  be  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning.  *'From 
even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath,"  was 
the  order  prescribed  in  the  law,  Le.  ixHL  32 ;  and  so  in 
regard  to  the  paschal  feast,  which  was  appointed  to 
commence  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  or  im- 
mediately after  sunset  on  the  fourteenth,  £x.kil.i8. 
The  same  rule  obtained  in  regard  to  other  days.  Nor 
was  it  by  any  means  confined  to  the  Jews ;  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Numidians,  and  other  nations  of  the  East,  are 
said  to  have  followed  the  same  custom,  if  it  was  not 
indeed  the  custom  generally  followed  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  ancient  Germans,  says  Tacitus,  "com- 
pute not  the  number  of  days,  but  of  nights ;  the  night 
appears  to  draw  on  the  day,^*  ch.xL  And  Csesar  says, 
in  like  manner,  of  the  Gauls,  "They  measure  time, 
not  by  the  number  of  days,  but  of  nights ;  and  accord- 
ingly, observe  their  birthdays,  and  the  beginnings  of 
months  and  years,  so  as  to  make  the  day  follow  the 
night "  (Bell.  OaL  t1.  is).  Of  this  a  memorial  still  exists  in 
our  "seven- night,"  "fortnight,"  to  express  the  period 
of  seven  and  fourteen  days  respectively. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  Old  Testament  history  no 
further  divisions  of  the  natural  day  appear  than  those 
of  morning,  noon- day,  and  evening,  Oe.  i.  5;  xHiL  is.  The 
night)  in  like  manner,  appears  under  a  threefold 
division  of  first,  middle,  and  morning  watches,  La.  U.  tO; 
Jn.  vii.  19;  Ex.  xiv.  84.  The  mention  of  hours  first  occurs  in 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Da.  iif . «;  t.  s.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Babylonians  were  among  the  first 
to  adopt  the  division  of  twelve  equal  parts  for  the  day, 
as  Herodotus  testifies  that  the  Greeks  derived  this 
custom  from  the  Babylonians  (iLioo).  The  Hebrews 
also  adopted  it ;  and  in  New  Testament  scripture  we 
often  read  of  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  hours  of 
the  day,  which  were  the  more  marked  divisions  of  the 
twelve.  The  night  was  divided  into  the  same  number 
of  parts.  But  from  the  variations  in  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, this  division,  which  had  these  natural  phenomena 
for  its  two  terminations,  could  never  attain  to  exactness, 
and  was  therefore  unsuited  to  nations  that  had  reached 
a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Such  nations  accordingly 
fell  upon  the  plan  of  adopting  midnight  as  the  fixed 
point,  from  which  the  whole  diurnal  revolution  might 
be  reckoned,  divided  into  twice  twelve,  or  twenty-four 
hours.  And  this  division  is  now  followed  by  all  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  many  countries  of  the  East,  however,  the  old  mode 
of  reckoning  from  sunrise  to  sunset  still  oontinuea. 

With  the  exception  of  one  passage,  Jn.  xi.9,  which 
expressly  mentions  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  we 
never  meet  in  New  Testament  scripture  with  the  men- 
tion of  any  particular  hours,  excepting  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth,  which  correspond  respectively  to 
our  ninth,  twelfth,  and  third.  The  ninth  and  third  were 
regular  hours  of  worship  at  the  temple,  Ao.  ii.  16;  Hi.  i,  the 
times  for  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice.  Other 
terms  of  a  less  definite  kind  are  occ^onaUy  used  as 
notes  of  time — such  as  cock- crowing,  late,  early,  mid- 
night; but  these  have  much  the  same  import  in  all 
languages,  and  need  no  particular  explanation. 


The  Sabbath  was  the  only  day  among  the  Hebrews 
which  had  a  distinct  name,  tlie  rest  being  designated 
simply  as  first,  second,  and  so  on.  In  later  times  the 
sixth-day,  from  its  immediate  relation  to  the  Sabbath, 
was  sometimes  denominated  the  paroukeni,  or  prepara- 
tion.    {Set  under  Preparation.) 

Day  is  often  used  by  the  lacred  writers  in  a  general 
sense,  for  a  definite  period  of  time — an  era  or  season, 
when  something  remarkable  has  taken  place,  or  is  des- 
tined to  do  so,  a«  11.4;  Tii.zxii.  6;  JoeUl.  8.  Ac  And  it  ac- 
corded with  Hebrew  usage  to  designate  by  the  term 
day  or  night  what  probably  formed  only  apart  of  these: 
thus  by  three  days  and  three  nights  might  be  unde^ 
stood  only  a  portion  of  three.  MAtxH.40;  xxvii.8S,84,oomp. 
with  iKLxii.  6,18.  As  it  is  also  by  day  that  the  more 
active  portion  of  man^s  life  is  spent,  so  day  is  used  to 
express  the  whole  term  of  life  considered  as  a  season  of 
active  labour,  Jii.ix.4. 

DEACON,  DEACONESS,  the  English  form  of  the 
Greek  6idKovot,  which  is  used  sometimes  more  generally 
of  any  one  performing  ministerial  service,  of  whatever 
sort,  and  sometimes  more  specially  of  one  filling  the 
office  of  the  diaconate  in  a  Christian  church.  In  the 
more  general  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  discharging  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower 
kinds  of  service — to  the  apostles,  and  even  to  our  Lord 
himself.  In  Ro.  xv.  8  Christ  is  called  "a  minister 
(literally  a  deacon^  of  the  circumcision."  And  once 
and  again  the  apostle  Paul  designates  himself  and  his 
fellow-labourers  in  the  gospel  the  Lord's  deacons,  Ep. 
Ui  7;  2Co.  vi.  4;  Col.  L  2.  But  from  an  early  period  the 
word  was  appropriated  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
a  class  of  officers  in  the  church — a  class  that  appeais 
to  have  existed  nearly  from  the  commencement  in  all 
the  more  considerable  churches,  and  probably  also  in 
many  of  inferior  dimensions.  When  Paul  wrote  to  the 
church  at  Philippi,  he  addressed  his  epistle  "to  the 
bishops  and  deacons,"  as  the  recognized  and  official  re- 
presentatives of  the  body.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Romans 
he  incidentally  mentions  the  name  of  a  deaconess  of 
the  church  at  Cenchrea^  oh.  xvi.  t,  implying  that  there 
were  in  that  part  of  Greece  even  females  who  exercised 
a  diaconate ;  and  if  these,  certainly  also  males.  And 
in  writing  Timothy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
execute  the  special  commission  given  him  in  respect 
to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  he  not  only  points  to  the 
existence  of  deacons,  but  describes  at  some  length  the 
qualifications  and  behaviour  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
distinguished,  i  Ti.  iif.  8,  Mq. 

The  earliest  notice  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  deacons  is  that  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  Acts  vi.  The  circumstance  that  gave  rise 
to  their  appointment  determines  also  the  nature  of 
their  office.  While  the.  church  at  Jerusalem  was  in 
the  freshness  of  its  youthful  zeal,  and  abounding  in 
charitable  ministrations,  certain  of  the  Grecians,  or 
converted  Hellenists,  compliuned  that  their  widows 
were  comparatively  overlooked.  It  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  society,  and  of  the 
apostles,  who  were  its  official  heads,  having  more  to  do 
than  they  could  properly  overtake.  On  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  complaint,  therefore,  they  began  to  see  the 
necessity  of  a  subdivision  of  office,  with  a  correspond- 
ing distribution  of  work.  The  higher  function  belonged 
spedally  to  them  of  ministering  the  Word  of  God,  and 
foimding  by  spiritual  labours  the  church  of  Christ  m 
the  earth.     To  this  they  must  devote  themselves ;  and 
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ihey  cotdd  not  leave  it^  as  they  said,  "to  serve  (Scajrowilr) 
tallies."  They  therefore  exhorted  the  people  to  look 
out  from  their  own  number  seven  men  who  might  be 
set  over  this  business — ^men  '*  of  honest  report,  and  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  advice  was  followed,  and 
seven  aooordingly  were  chosen,  whom  the  apostles 
ordained  tosthe  office  of  ministering  or  diaconizing 
in  what  lay  below  the  province  of  those  who  had  to 
attend  to  the  ministiy  of  the  word  and  prayer.  Their 
qpedal  business  obviously  was  to  look  after  the  distri- 
bution of  the  alms  of  the  church,  and  to  see  that  none, 
especially  of  such  as  were  not  natives  of  Jerusalem, 
were  neglected. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some,  in  particular  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately  (Kingdom  of  ChrUt).  and  Bishop  Hinds 
(UUtorroftheFintCMitiuy),  that  as  these  seven  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  ministra- 
tion to  Grecian  widows^  there  must  have  been  an 
earlier  designation  of  persons  to  the  diaoonate,  who  had 
a  general  chaige  of  the  distributions,  especially  as  the 
apostles  treated  it  as  a  thing  which  did  not  properly 
belong  to  them ;  and  that  those  now  chosen  were  only 
added  to  the  existing  number,  to  prevent  any  further 
complaints  of  partiality.  But  this  view  is  not  acqui- 
esced in  by  those  who  have  most  carefully  investigated 
the  apostolic  age ;  nor  does  it  seem  borne  out  by  the 
recorded  circumstances.  The  church  at  Jerusalem  only 
gradually  acquired  a  complete  and  regular  organization. 
For  a  time  the  constant  presence  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  all-pervading  brotherly  feeling  among  the  members 
of  the  community,  would  appear  to  render  unnecessary 
official  service  of  a  subordinate  kind.  As  they  had 
their  goods  to  a  large  extent  in  common,  so  the  distri- 
bution would  take  place  in  a  great  degree  also  in  com- 
mon, the  apostles  adlowing  it  to  proceed,  rather  than 
actively  interfering  with  it.  But  when  the  want  of  a 
more  complete  organization  was  found  to  have  led  to  an 
irregular  and  partial  action,  the  course  of  wisdom  mani- 
festly was  to  have  a  class  of  officers  to  look  specially 
after  the  matter ;  send  as  it  was  the  foreign  converts 
who  in  such  a  case  were  most  apt  to  be  overlooked,  so 
the  persons  actually  appointed  were  probably,  for  the 
mo»t  part,  of  that  class.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
for  supposing  that  they  all  were.  Philip,  in  particular, 
■eems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  so,  it  is 
possible,  were  some  of  the  others,  though  their  names 
were  Grecian.  But  as  it  was  chiefly  those  from  a  dis- 
tance who,  as  we  have  said,  were  likely  to  be  neglected, 
80  prudence  would  readily  dictate  the  selection  of  deacons 
in  much  greater  proportion  from  the  foreign  than  from 
the  native  membership. 

The  title  of  deacons  is  not  actually  applied  to  the 
persons  thus  appointed ;  although  in  being  appointed, 
as  it  is  said,  duuco^ur  rpaw^l^ous,  to  serve  or  minister 
at  iabletf  they  are  virtually  so  called.  All  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers  regard  the  occasion  of  their 
l^>pointment  as  that  of  the  institution  of  the  order 
of  deacons.  Not^  however,  of  that  as  it  came  by  and 
by  to  exists  constituting  a  lower  order  of  clergy. 
Chrysostom  and  others  expressly  distinguish  in  tMs 
respect  between  the  original  diaconate  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical diaoonate  of  subsequent  times ;  and  so  do  all  the 
more  recent  and  unbiassed  church  historians  (Neaiutor, 
Oiesler,  Rotlui;  alao  of  oommenhiton,  Baamgarton,  Alford,  Haekett, 
Aiaxander).  The  institution,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
appears  to  have  contemplated  notiiing  further  than  the 
remedying  of  a  present  disorder,  and  by  a  fixed  anrange- 
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ment  providing  against  a  recurrence  of  the  eviL  It 
had  consequentiy  to  do  simply  with  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  alms  of  the  church  and  tiie  oversight  of 
the  poor.  And  so,  in  the  office  as  originally  set  up  in 
the  other  churches,  and  recognized  by  tiie  apostle  Paul, 
not  a  word  is  dropped  of  any  higher  work  having  been 
assigned  these  deacons  than  what  belonged  to  the 
primitive  seven ;  it  is  with  the  pecuniary  or  material 
interests  of  the  congregation  that  they  are  associated, 
not  with  superintending  and  ruling  in  spiritual  matters, 
iTi.Ui.  At  the 'same  time  one  can  easily  understand 
how  closely,  at  certain  points,  the  one  department  of 
duty  would  press  upon  the  otiier,  and  how  readily  the 
respective  limits  of  each  might,  to  some  extent,  be 
crossed.  Having  charge  of  the  alms  and  offerings  of 
the  church,  the  deacons  would  naturally  come  to  take 
the  management  of  the  agapie  or  love-feasts,  also  of 
what  was  required  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper ;  and  it  was  but  a  step  farther,  which  in  many 
cases  could  not  fail  to  be  soon  taken,  to  distribute 
through  their  hands  the  elements  of  the  supper  to  the 
members  of  the  church,  and,  in  connection  therewith, 
to  exercise  some  supervision  over  the  members  them- 
selves. Hence,  in  the  acoount  given  by  Justin  Martyr 
(about  A.D.  140)  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the 
deacons  are  represented  as  distributing  to  those  present 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  also  conve3ring  portions  to  the 
absent  (Apoi.  sect  66,07).  In  the  larger  communities  the 
work  of  the  deaconship  might  thus  by  degrees  encroach 
upon  the  province  of  the  eldership,  and  include  in  its 
operations  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual  superintendence 
and  pastoral  agency ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
smaller  oonununities,  where  there  was  no  need  for  the 
same  subdivision  of  labour,  the  presbyterate  might 
themselves  undertake  what  deacons  were  instituted  to 
discharge. 

Viewed  in  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
the  institution  of  the  deaconship  exhibits  a  develop- 
ment ;  yet  one  that  was  the  result  of  circumstances, 
and  afforded  a  pattern  of  what  might  lawfully  and 
properly  be  adopted  by  Christian  communities,  rather 
than  a  direction,  to  which  they  mu»t  in  all  circum- 
stances be  conformed.  The  original  occasion,  and  the 
fact  of  the  institution  of  deacons,  showed  (as  remarked 
by  Baumgarten)  that  the  apostolic  office  was  not  an 
adequate  organization  for  the  whole  church.  The 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  beginning,  as  they  soon  did, 
to  discover  themselves  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, called  for  the  institution  of  a  subordinate  office, 
to  work  to  the  hand  of  those  who  filled  the  higher ;  and 
in  yielding  to  this  call  the  apostles  gave  the  weight  of 
their  authority  and  example,  not  merely  to  the  institu- 
tion of  this  particular  office,  but  also  to  a  wise  accom- 
modation to  circumstances  in  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  high  qualifica- 
tions they  set  forth  for  those  whom  they  deemed  eligible 
to  the  office  of  deacon,  disclosed  to  all  future  times  the 
place  due  to  the  more  spiritual  elements  of  character 
in  constituting  a  titie  to  official  appointments  within 
the  church ;  and  the  mode  of  appointment,  recognizing 
alike  the  privilege  of  the  ordinaiy  members  to  choose, 
and  their  own  authority  to  sanction  the  choice  and 
ordain  to  the  office,  afforded  at  the  outset  a  happy  ex- 
emplification of  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  all 
should  be  respected.  In  process  of  time,  and  no  doubt 
arising  from  another  felt  necessity,  elders  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose, 
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in  all  probability,  of  taking  the.  regular  chaige  of  the 
community,  after  the  apostles  began  to  be  much  re- 
quired elsewhere,  Ae.xY.4.  And  of  the  seven  who  were 
first  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  deacon,  two  at  least 
(Stephen  and  Philip)  partook  so  largely  of  the  copious 
outpouring  of  grace  then  conferred  on  the  church, 
that  they  entered  with  great  success  on  the  work  of 
evangelists.  This,  however,  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  what  properly  belonged  to  them  as 
deacons;  it  came  to  them  from  the  special  endow- 
ments and  impulse  of  the  Spirit. 

The  mention  of  Phoebe  as  a  deacaneta  in  the  church 
at  Cenchrea,  Ro.  zri.  i,  implies,  as  already  noticed,  the 
existence  of  a  female  deaconship  in  apostolic  times.  It 
would  be  rash  to  infer,  however,  from  such  a  casual 
mention,  that  appointments  of  this  sort  were  general 
in  the  church ;  and  from  no  recognition  of  the  office 
being  found  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  and  no  historical 
record  anywhere  of  its  origination,  we  may  justly  con- 
clude that  nothing  essential  depended  on  it,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  only  of  occasional  or  temporary 
moment.  (Some  have  thought  that  the  prescriptions 
regarding  widows  in  1  Ti.  v.  9,  have  reference  to  dea- 
conesses ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  certain.)  In 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  women 
lived  very  much  apart,  and  could  rarely  be  had  access 
to  except  by  members  of  their  o^-n  sex,  deaconesses 
might  be  for  a  time  almost  essential  to  the  well-being 
and  progress  of  the  church.  But  in  Rome,  and  the 
West,  greater  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  the  female  portion 
of  society  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the 
service  of  deaconesses  would  be  less  urgently  required. 
That  they  did  very  commonly  exist  in  the  laiger 
churches,  during  the  earlier  centuries,  the  records  of 
ecclesiastical  history  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  though 
no  general  rule  seems  to  have  been  adopted  regarding 
them;  and  in  process  of  time  the  institution  of  nunneries 
turned  into  a  distinct  and  artificial  channel  nearly  all 
that  was  available  of  separate  female  service. 

DEAD  SEA.    See  Salt  Sea. 

DEATH  may  be  defined  the  termination  of  life;  an 
event  of  different  and  unequal  import,  according  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  life  which  it  terminates  and 
destroys.  To  this  issue,  life  of  every  kind  below  the 
sun — ^vegetable,  animal,  human— is  alike  subject.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  organization,  this  to 
our  habits  of  thought  appears,  not  indeed  a  necessary, 
but  yet  a  natural  consequence  of  the  conditions  of  its 
existence.  The  material  frames  which  are  the  seat  and 
instruments  of  life,  of  volatile  elements,  and  of  fragile 
structure,  seem  not  made  to  wear  and  last  for  aye; 
and  in  fact  are  constituted  under  a  twofold  law — the 
one  determining  their  growth  and  development  to  an 
appointed  maximum  or  maturity  of  life ;  the  other, 
when  this  has  been  reached,  inducing  a  process  of 
decay,  which,  in  the  time  appointed,  issues  in  exhaus- 
tion of  the  vital  functions,  and  decomposition  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  vital  form. 

Beyond  question,  it  had  been  possible  for  Crod,  if 
such  had  been  his  pleasure,  to  have  made  all  creatures 
under  a  law  of  life.  Scripture  assures  us,  that  man  at 
least  was  at  first  placed  conditionsdly  under  this  law. 
There  is,  however,  decisive  evidence  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning, all  other  terrestrial  life  was  constituted  under 
the  law  of  death.  Besides  the  indications  already  re- 
ferred to,  of  a  limited  and  transient  existence  to  plants 
and  animals  genersJly,  the  reproductive  and  assimilat- 


ing organs  and  powers  common  to  all  living  creaturw, 
and  the  destructive  organs,  instincts,  and  haHts  of  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey,  unmistakably  contemplate,  as  they 
provide  for,  a  system  or  constitution  of  things  in  which 
death  should  reign.  It  was  long  and  generally  held, 
indeed,  that  this  law  in  the  natural  economy  supervened 
upon  the  introduction  of  sin.  But  this*idea,  which 
Scripture  does  nowhere  assert  or  sanction,  is  hard  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  conclusion  which  physiology 
and  anatomy  have  deduced  from  the  deadly  and  diges- 
tive oi^gans  and  powers  of  the  animal  frame,  with  the 
same  certainty  Uiat  any  final  cause  is  inferred  from  any 
of  the  works  of  God.  And  it  must  be  r^aided  as  con* 
dusively  refuted  by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which 
demonstrate  the  prevalence  of  death  in  ages  long  ante- 
rior to  the  creation  of  man,  or,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
existence  of  sin.  The  earth's  strata  are  now  found  to 
be  fuU  of  the  buried  and  embalmed  remains  of  extinct 
life.  Enture  creations  appear  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  so  many  successive  great  catastrophes;  and  it  is 
made  evident  by  the  state  in  which  many  of  these 
fossils  are  found,  that  then,  as  now,  life  was  sustained 
by  death.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  this  state 
of  things  obtained  even  in  the  days  of  man's  primeval 
innocence.  If  we  try,  we  shall  find  ourselves  baffled  in 
the  attempt  to  conceive  how,  even  then,  death  could  be 
strange  or  unknown.  Must  not  the  revolving  year 
have  been  marked  by  the  opening  and  the  fall  of  the 
earth's  foliage — ^the  ripening,  and  consumption,  and 
decay  of  the  earth's  fruits?  Could  our  first  parents 
drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradise,  or  tread  its  verdant 
surface,  or  keep  and  dress  its  trees  and  plants,  without— 
in  every  draught,  at  every  step,  by  every  stroke- 
quenching  or  cutting  down  myriads  of  animalcular  or 
insect,  as  well  as  vegetable  life?  Although  the  flesh 
of  animals  was  not  yet  given  to  man  for  food,  is  it  sup- 
posable  that  the  laws  of  animal  life  itself  were  all  the 
while  in  abeyance — its  instincts  restrained,  its  powers 
unused,  its  appropriate  pleasure  withheld  or  denied  ? 
We  know  that,  from  the  day  of  man's  creation,  he  had 
given  to  him  the  idea  of  death.  It  was  set  before  him 
as  the  just  desert  and  consequence  of  disobedience. 
And  wlwence  should  he  have  derived  his  conception  of 
the  import  of  the  threatened  evil,  so  readily  as  from 
death's  visible  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  ?  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  fact,  if  it  were  so,  must  have  shaded  and  sullied 
the  light  and  bliss  of  paradise.  Yet  with  distinct 
knowledge  and  just  confidence  in  the  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness,  why  might  it  not  as  well  consist  with 
the  happiness  of  unfallen  man,  as  shall  the  greater 
death  which  sin  has  introduced,  and  will  perpetuate  in 
the  moral  universe,  with  the  perfect  blessedness  of 
Grod's  unfallen  and  redeemed  family  in  the  paradise 
above? 

As  incident  to  creatures  of  mere  instinct  or  animal 
nature,  there  can  be  nothing  judicial  or  of  the  nature 
of  punishment  in  their  ordination  to  death.  Whether 
it  may  have  been  ordained  by  anticipation,  or  in  keep- 
ing with  the  moral  and  le^  relation  of  man,  as  to 
exist  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  under  a  dispensation  of  judg- 
ment, we  are  not  warranted  to  pronounce.  It  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  question  that,  from  this  cause,  and  for 
man's  sake,  a  curse  has  been  brought  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pun 
together  until  now.  Still  man  himself  is  by  this  means 
the  greatest  sufferer ;  and  so  far  as  it  affects  the  other 
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creatures,  it  can  be  only  a  physical  evil,  equally  without 
mozal  cause  or  penal  effect,  of  which  by  their  nature 
they  are  unsusceptible.  How  this  appointment  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  is  a 
hard  question,  which  no  light  yet  given  to  man  enables 
him  fully  to  resolve.  So  far,  however,  it  may  relieve 
the  mystery,  that»  as  a  general  rule,  the  enjoyments  of 
the  inferior  creatures  greatly  exceed  their  sufferings — 
that  death  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  the  object  of  their 
fear,  or  much  even  a  cause  of  pain  to  them.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's experience,  when  seized  by  a  lion,  strikingly 
confirms  this.  "The  shock,"  he  says,  "produced  a 
stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse 
after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of 
dreaminess  in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor 
feeling  of  terror,  though  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was 
happening.  It  was  what  patients  partially  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  describe,  who  see  all  the  opera- 
tion, but  feel  not  the  knife.  This  peculiar  state  is  pro- 
bably produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  camivorse, 
and  if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent 
Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death"  (TTavoi8.p.i2). 

That  the  sum  of  animal  enjoyment  quenched  in  death 
is  laigely  compensated  by  the  law  of  increase  and  suc- 
cession, which  both  perpetuates  life,  and  preserves  it  in 
the  vigour  of  its  powers  and  the  freshness  of  its  joys,  is 
certain;  and  also — as  bearing  upon  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  man,  to  whose  behalf,  as  chief  in  this 
lower  world,  aU  arrangements  and  disposals  affecting 
the  lower  forms  of  life  were  subordinated— that  their 
subjection  to  death  has  both  enlarged  immensely  the 
extent  of  his  physical  resources,  and  multiplied  mani- 
fold the  means  of  his  moral  development  and  discipline. 

But  man  himself  is  involved  in  the  common  doom. 
It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die.  This  appoint- 
ment is  felt  by  us  of  nearer  concern,  and  is  shrouded  in 
deeper  mystery.  Whatever  theory  be  held  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  all  are  agreed  as  to 
its  high  pre-eminence  above  all  other  forms  of  terrestrial 
life.  *'  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own 
likeness,  and  set  him  over  the  works  of  his  hands."  It 
surely  is  not  the  imagination  of  a  vain  conceit,  but 
rather  the  suggestion  of  a  due  reverence  of  divine  wis- 
dom, which  would  anticipate  exemption  from  death  as 
the  distinction  and  privilege  of  a  creature  whom  he  has 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  He  guards  and  de- 
fends man's  life  by  the  severest  sanctions  of  his  law 
against  the  hand  of  violence ;  and  can  it  be  thought 
that,  but  for  some  special  cause,  his  own  hand  would 
ever  have  been  stretched  out  against  it  to  destroy  it  ? 
The  reigning  fact,  man's  death,  seems  to  confute  these 
reasonings,  and  almost  reaistlessly  forces  upon  us  the 
conclusion,  that  death  is  a  physical  necessity,  or  a  imi- 
versal  law,  extending  to  all  material  organizations,  how- 
ever otherwise  psychologically  distinguished  or  divinely 
allied.  And  this  opinion  has  generally  obtained  among 
men  of  pantheistic  and  materialistic  views  in  philo- 
sophy, and  of  Pelagian  and  Socinian  views  in  theology. 
But  surely  it  is  impossible,  consistently  with  God's 
onmipotency,  to  allege  the  necessity  or  the  power  of 
this  law,  as  existing  in  despite  of  his  pleasure  and  pur- 
pose, to  constitute  our  nature  under  a  law  of  life.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  other  orders  of  creatures 
who  dwell  in  life  immortal  in  the  heavenly  places  are 
not  all  spirit,  or  without  their  o^^  mode  and  form 
of  oiganized  existence.  We  are  assured  that  the  bodies 
of  the  risen  saints  shall  be  clothed  with  incorruptiun 


and  immortality.  We  know  that,  even  as  now  consti- 
tuted, the  life  of  these  frail  bodies  in  antediluvian 
ages  was  prolonged  to  the  verge  of  a  millennium.  And 
why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  for  God,  if  so  it 
had  pleased  him,  to  endue  them  with  the  powers,  or 
provide  for  them  the  means,  of  repairing  the  wear  and 
waste  of  life,  so  as  to  preserve  their  powers  and  sensi- 
bilities in  unabated  vigour  and  freshness,  ''even  to 
length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever?" 

This,  Scripture  informs  us,  was  in  the  beginning  pro- 
visionally ordained.  The  threatening  of  death  against 
the  breach  of  the  covenant,  is  rightly  understood  to 
imply  the  promise  of  deathless  and  incorruptible  life, 
so  long  as  the  covenant  should  stand.  And  the  tree 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  if  not  by  its  physical 
virtue  the  means  of  life's  perpetual  and  perfect  renova- 
tion, was  certainly  the  sacramental  pledge  of  Grod^s 
purpose  to  preserve  it  inviolate  while  man  was  steadfast 
in  the  covenant.  And  now  that  death  reigns  over  all, 
the  appointment  is  referred  neither  to  physical  necessity 
nor  to  arbitrary  will,  nor,  as  some  have  urged,  to  its 
subserviency  to  a  partially  beneficent  economy  in 
nature,  by  which  the  aggr^ate  of  sentient  happiness  in 
creation  is  increased;  but  to  a  judicial  decree  announced 
from  the  beginning  by  God,  as  judge,  against  man  as 
a  transgressor  of  his  law. 

Thus  runs  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  or  constitution 
under  which  life — man's  life — was  originally  given  and 
held,  **  Tliou  shalt  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die."  And  in  terms  equally  explicit,  to 
the  transgression  of  the  law  is  the  entrance  and  reign  of 
death  over  man  ascribed :  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  Let  it  be  observed 
that  this  declares  the  cause  of  death  as  it  reigns  over 
all  men  only.  It  affirms  nothing  respecting  the  cause 
of  death  as  it  reigns  over  other  orders  of  creatures,  in 
the  present  or  in  preceding  stages  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence. Whether,  in  any  way,  they  may  have  been  con- 
stituted under  a  law  of  death  by  anticipation,  and  as  in 
keeping  with  a  state  of  things  in  which  death  should 
reign  over  man,  we  do  not  venture  to  pronounce.  That, 
indirectly  and  as  a  consequence  of  their  relation  to 
man  as  a  sinner  against  God,  their  sufferings  have  been 
increased,  and  their  lives  shortened,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  or  deny.  But  if,  in  this  view,  sin  be  the  occa- 
sion of  their  death,  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  it.  Tliey 
are  incapable  of  sin,  and  cannot  die  judicially  for  sin. 
The  contrary  opinion  which  long  and  generally  pre- 
vailed, that  the  creatures  were  immortal  until  man 
simied,  has  as  little  to  justify  it  in  Scripture  as  in 
science.  Death,  it  is  there  said,  is  the  law  of  their  being. 
And  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  is,  not  that  they 
die  because  man  has  sinned,  but  that  man,  because  he 
has  sinned,  has  forfeited  his  original  and  high  distinc- 
tion, and  has  become  "like  the  beasts  that  perish." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  multiply  Scripture  proofs  of 
this  awful  and  humbling  truth.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  frequent  and  equivalent  testimonies,  that 
death  is  "the  fruit,"  "the  wages,"  the  "end,"  and 
consummation  of  sin.  And  the  circumstances  which 
attend  and  induce  it  impressively  connect  it  with  sin 
as  its  cause. 

How,  if  not  through  guilty  forfeiture,  should  the  life 
of  man  have  been  abbreviated  in  its  term,  so  much 
more  than  that  of  many  of  the  inferior  creatures,  and 
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in  80  miuiy  instanoes  still  further  shortened  by  disease 
and  by  calamity  ?  To  how  great  extent  is  it  oonsumed 
by  the  fire  of  evil  passion — smitten  by  the  stroke  of 
vengeful  violence — taken  away  by  the  arm  of  judicial 
authority  ? — ^in  all  these  cases  sin  visibly  working  death. 
And  while  embittered  and  burdened  by  manifold  pain 
and  sorrows,  how  irresistibly  does  conscience  within 
disquiet  and  ahinn  us,  by  the  conviction  of  guilt  and 
the  terror  of  righteous  judgment? 

But  now,  what  is  death? — or  what  does  it  import  as 
an  appointed  doom?  To  answer  this  question  rightly 
we  require  to  ascertain  the  true  constitution  of  our 
nature.  Obviously  death  must  be  very  different  in  the 
view  of  the  materialist,  who  regards  man  as  only  a 
higher  species  of  animal,  whose  mental  and  moral  dis- 
tinctions are  the  mere  result  of  a  higher  physical 
oiganization ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  con- 
sider man  as  the  possessor  of  a  soul  distinct  from  the 
body,  the  subject  and  seat  of  a  higher  nature.  If  the 
body  be  the  whole  of  man,  death  is  the  end  of  his  con- 
scious existence.  If  he  consist  of  body  and  spirit,  this 
event  may  prove  but  his  birthday  into  another  and 
more  important  state  of  being.  Now,  this  point,  which 
till  the  present  hour  has  proved  too  hard  for  man  himself 
to  demonstrate,  Scripture  decides  conclusively  for  all 
who  will  receive  its  testimony.  Man  is  both  body  and 
spirit:  the  first  placing  him  in  communication  with 
tins  outward  world,  the  second  allying  him  to  God  and 
his  spiritual  creation.  The  record  of  his  primeval  state 
exhibits  the  reality  and  effect  of  this  complex  being. 
While  his  earthly  paradise  yielded  its  riches  and 
pleasures  to  every  sense  and  sensibility  of  his  animal 
nature,  his  higher  life  f Qund  its  appropriate  and  pre- 
eminent occupation  and  delight  in  the  service  and  com- 
munion of  the  "  Father  of  his  spirit." 

These  views,  as  they  magnify  the  life  which  God  gave 
us,  must  be  felt  to  complicate  the  nature  and  effects 
of  death.  How  then  does  it  a£fect  us?  Does  it  reach 
the  whole  man,  body  and  spirit?  If  so,  how  are  they 
severally  and  together  affected  by  it  ?  And  in  what 
order,  and  by  what  process,  do^  it  consummate  its 
work? 

1.  Death  extends  to  the  entire  man  and  to  every 
part  of  his  nature.  Against  hwudf  the  threatening  was 
directed,  **  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
die."  Beyond  doubt  the  outward  man  perisheth,  and 
surely  the  inner  man,  the  subject  of  that  sin  of  which 
the  body  is  but  the  instrument,  cannot  have  escaped  the 
force  of  the  dread  sentence.  God's  Word  assures  us 
that  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.  Nay,  it  speaks  of 
men  as  ahready  dead,  who  yet  live  in  the  body — dead 
therefore  spiritually.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  speaks  of 
men  now  alive  through  grace,  who  shall  never  die, 
while  yet  the  graves  are  ready  for  them.  Men  who 
walk  after  the  course  of  the  world,  and  live  in  pleasure, 
are  pronounced  "dead  in  sin"— dead  while  they  live. 
And  while  whoso  loveth  his  brother  has  "passed  from 
death  unto  life,"  he  that  hateth  his  brother  "abideth 
in  death."  These  scriptures,  while  they  distingpiish 
between  bodily  and  spiritual  death,  represent  both  as 
included  in  the  sentence,  and  threatened  and  executed 
against  the  sinner. 

2.  To  what  effect  then  does  death  exert  its  power 
upon  the  body  and  the  spirit  severally  and  together? 
It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that  this  is  not  ex- 
tinction of  existence,  or  annihilation  mther  of  the  one 
or  the  other.    For  a  time  the  body  retains  its  form, 


and  its  substance,  however  changed,  is  never  lost;  much 
more  may  it  be  presumed  shall  the  spirit  survive.  Not 
indeed  tiiat  spirit  more  than  body  is  immortal  inde- 
pendently of  God's  will.  But  that  seeing  he  preserves 
our  inferior  part,  he  will  much  more  preserve  the  higher 
and  more  kindred  product  of  his  creative  power.  The 
effects  of  death  upon  the  body  itself  are  matter  of  com- 
mon observation.  Immediately  it  makes  it  power- 
less and  insensate  as  the  clod  of  the  valley,  quickly 
turning  its  comeliness  into  corruption,  and  finally  re- 
duces its  form  and  structure  into  shapeless  dust.  Hie 
effect  of  bodily  death  on  the  spirit  of  the  man  where 
nature  is  thus  divided,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. This  may  depend  in  part  on  the  value  of 
the  earthly  portion  he  has  lost,  and  partly  on  the  future 
portion  on  which  he  has  entered ;  but  it  cannot  be  in- 
different either  to  the  child  of  sorrow,  or  to  the  subject 
of  grace,  more  than  to  the  heir  of  this  world,  whom  it 
has  stripped  of  his  whole  inheritance  of  good.  While 
we  look  on  the  deserted  and  impassive  ooipse,  and  say 
"  It  is  all  over  with  him  now,"  the  disembodied  spirit 
must  still  find  itself  the  subject  of  a  maimed  and  imper- 
fect nature.  For  the  effect  of  death  upon  the  spuit  ia 
necessarily  different  from  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  body. 
Consciousness  belongs  to  its  nature,  and  must  endure 
while  it  has  being.  Its  proper  life  lies  in  the  harmony 
and  subjection  of  its  powers  and  dispositions  to  the 
nature  and  will  of  God ;  its  death  in  contrariety  and 
enmity  to  Him.  This  involves  the  disruption  of  a  holy 
dutiful  relation  to  the  Father  of  spirits — and  by  ine- 
vitable consequence,  a  deprivation  of  those  fruits  of  his 
love  and  favour  on  which  life  and  blesBedness  depend. 
"Your  sins  have  separated  between  you  and  God." 
This  is  emphatically  the  bitterness  of  death.  As  it 
affects  the  body,  it  terminates  all  happy  connection 
with  the  external  world;  as  it  affects  the  spirit,  it 
excludes  from  all  joy  in  God.  Though  now,  while 
its  effects  are  incomplete,  it  is  neither  altogether  un- 
feared  nor  unfelt,  yet  the  engrossments  of  earthly  life 
meanwhile  lessen  our  sense  and  apprehension  (k  the 
magftitttde  of  the  evil.  Not  till  the  body  is  cut  off 
from  its  earthly  portion,  and  the  spirit  cast  out  from 
its  portion  in  God,  shall  its  awful  import  be  fully 
known. 

8.  It  may  tend  further  to  clear  this  subject,  to  notice 
briefly  the  order  and  prooess  through  which  the  work 
of  death  is  consummated.  Though  incuined  instan- 
taneously on  the  act  of  transgression,  its  effects  follow  by 
successive  stages,  and  at  several  and  more  or  less  dis- 
tant intervals.  As  caused  by  sin,  the  spiritual  man,  as 
the  proper  subject  and  source  of  the  evil,  first  feels  its 
power.  Its  very  touch  intercepts  all  happy  interooune 
with  a  holy  God.  This  was  felt  and  seen  on  the  day  that 
Adam  sinned.  His  fear  and  flight  at  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  God  in  the  garden  was  the  unmistakable  symptom 
of  a  soul  already  dead  in  sin,  which  could  not^  dared 
not,  live  with  God ;  while  bis  expulsion  in  displeasore 
from  the  symbols  of  God's  presence,  marked  no  leaa 
clearly  that  God  had  ceased  to  live  with  him.  Thus 
was  executed  to  the  letter  the  word  which  God  had 
spoken,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die.** 
But  the  work  of  death  thus  begun  does  not  stop  here. 
The  disruption  of  the  creature's  rdation  to  God,  it  may 
well  be  ooncdved,  must  introduce  disorder  into  all  the 
relations  and  interests  of  its  being ;  nor  unless  with  a 
view  to  some  ulterior  design  of  signal  judgment  or  of 
more  signal  mercy,  might  its  fuU  devdopment  and 
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oonsnznmition  be  long  delayed.  Bat  in  subserviency  to 
this  end  does  man  live  on,  in  the  body  for  a  eeason, 
though,  as  to  God,  "  he  is  dead  while  he  Uveth."  Yet 
it  is  bat  for  a  little  time.  Whatever  be  the  result  of 
this  day  of  forbearance,  the  work  of  death  goes  on — 
the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin.  There  is  no  discharge 
from  this  decree,  and  no  exception  to  it.  The  body 
returns  to  the  dust  whence  it  was  taken.  This  is 
another  crisis  which  awaits  every  individual  man  in 
his  own  time.  As  distinguished  from  spiritual,  it  is 
called  temporal  death,  as  superadding  exclusion  from 
the  things  of  earth  and  time,  to  the  loss  of  all  happy 
interest  in  Qod.  There  remains  but  one  further  stage 
ere  it  reach  its  complete  and  final  issue,  both  in  the 
individual  and  the  race.  When  the  designs  of  the  divine 
a'.lmimstration  in  our  world  are  finished,  the  bodies  of 
all  who  sleep  in  dust  shall  be  re-oiganized.  There 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust. 
While  the  just,  by  faith  through  grace,  shall  be  raised 
to  life  inconnptible  and  glorious,  the  unjust,  impeni- 
tent and  unbelieving,  shall  awake  to  the  resurrection  of 
danmation.  The  whole  man  shall  go  away  from  the 
glory  and  joy  of  God*s  presence  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment.   This  is  the  second  death. 

From  the  Word  of  God,  which  thus  sets  forth  the 
terror  and  duration  of  the  death  which  entered  and 
reigns  over  man  through  sin,  we  receive  the  glad 
tidings  of  life — eternal  life,  given  back  to  sinners 
through  grace.  Christ,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  having 
borne  and  exhausted  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
the  curse  of  the  first  covenant  incurred  by  the  sin  of 
Adam,  is  constituted  to  his  church  and  people  the 
Redeemer  from  death  and  the  Author  of  eternal 
life.  It  is  an  anxious  question  how  may  these  tidings 
consist  with  the  continued  reign  of  death  over  the 
bodies  of  men,  alike  over  men  of  Christian  faith 
and  character,  as  surely,  as  shortly,  as  painfully,  as 
humblingly,  as  over  the  tmbeliever  and  the  ungodly! 
Shall  we  hold  that  while  it  retains  indiscriminately  the 
same  repulsive  and  appalling  aspect  to  all,  its  nature  to 
the  Christian  is  nevertheless  changed  from  a  foe  to  a 
friend,  and  as  some  speak,  a  favour — ^a  benefit — ^the  fruit 
of  €rod*8  fatherly  love.  This  it  will  be  equally  hard  to 
reconcile  with  Scripture  testimony  or  human  feeling. 
It  is  indeed  said,  that  to  the  Christian  ''to  die  is  gain,'* 
but  plainly  this  is  not  meant  of  what  it  is,  but  of  what 
it  does.  It  is  ever  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  and  desert  of 
sin,  and  as  an  enemy — **  the  last  enemy."  In  Chris- 
tians as  in  others,  "  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin." 
But  if  BO,  where  is  the  efiicacy,  or  what  the  proof  of  the 
efficacy,  of  the  Redeemer's  death!  If  still  his  people 
die  for  sin,  has  not  Christ  died  in  vain ;  and  is  not  the 
hope  of  his  people  vain  ?  God  forbid !  Had  it  been 
the  declared  intent  or  the  promised  effect  of  the  inter- 
position of  Christ,  to  arrest  the  sentence  against  sin,  or 
to  prevent  its  full  execution  upon  the  sinner,  this  uni- 
versal mortality  might  have  b^n  alleged  as  a  practical 
evidence  of  the  entire  failure  of  his  design.  But  Scrip- 
ture and  experience  concur  to  show  us,  that  the  purpose 
of  Christ's  interposition  was  not  to  prevent  or  arrest 
the  work  of  death  in  progress,  but  to  undo  and  reverse 
the  completed  ruin.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  redemption  by  Christ,  every  child  of 
Adam,  in  soul  and  body  alike,  inherits  this  sad  entail. 
The  heirs  of  the  Christian  salvation,  like  others,  are 
bom  in  spiritual  death  and  abide  in  it,  many  of  them 
often  for  a  lesser  or  longer  period  of  their  time  in  the 


flesh.  The  redemption  of  the  cross  does  not  cut  off 
nor  remove  from  them  the  entail  from  the  broken 
covenant,  until  in  a  day  of  grace  they  believe  and  live 
anew  by  his  quickening  Spirit.  On  the  same  principle 
we  may  presume  it  asserts  its  dominion  over  the  body 
as  over  the  spirit.  Thus  first,  under  the  power  and 
in  vindication  of  the  first  and  broken  covenant,  sin 
reigns  unto  death  over  the  whole  man,  and  next  **  grace 
roigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  This  completed  triimiph  however 
is  reached,  like  death's  conquests,  by  successive  stages, 
and  at  several  and  distant  epochs.  First,  in  the  day 
of  regeneration,  on  the  return  of  Grod's  Spirit,  when  life 
begins  anew,  where  death  first  began  its  work,  in  the 
souL  From  thenceforward,  though  still  bound  to  a 
body  of  death  and  sin,  the  man  is  quickened  and  made 
alive  from  the  death  of  sin.  Again,  in  the  day  of 
dissolution,  when  the  body  returns  to  its  dust,  he  is 
set  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  mortal  flesh,  and  in 
the  spirit  reaches  the  blessed  state  of  just  men  made 
perfect.  And  finally,  in  the  day  of  the  rosurrection  of 
all  the  dead,  when  Christ  shaU  come  the  second  time,  to 
reap  the  matured  trophies  of  his  first  advent,  ''  death 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory."  The  bodies  of  his 
saints  raised  incorruptible,  and  re- united  to  their  spirits 
— glorious  in  his  image — shall  enter  upon  their  inherit- 
ance of  endless  life.  [j.  He.] 

DEB'IR  [oracle^  hence  applied  by  Solomon  as  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  most  holy  place  in  the  temple, 
iKi.Ti.16,10;  ri.  8,  Ac.],  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Hebron.  This  was 
a  later  name,  for  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  it  had 
been  caUed  Eirjath-sepher,  which  means  hook- city , 
Jos.  XT.  15;  JtL  i.  11,  and  also  Kirjath-sanna,  Jos.  xv.  49,  which, 
according  to  Bochart,  signifies  city  of  law  or  instruc- 
tion. These  were  probably  but  different  forms  of  sub- 
stantially one  designation ;  and  Debir,  in  the  sense  of 
oracle  or  authoritative  utterance,  does  not  very  materially 
differ  in  meaning.  Some  would  make  it  still  nearer, 
taking  Debir  in  the  sense  of  things  written,  arranged 
in  a  row ;  but  this  seems  unnatural  (Keii  on  Joshtia, 
ch.  XT.  16).  The  place  is  never  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  subsequent  times ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  town  of 
considerable  importance  and  strength  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest ;  as  its  siege  and  capture  by  Joshua  is  par- 
ticularly described,  Joa.  x.  38,  30,  and  having  been  re- 
taken by  the  Canaanites,  Caleb  promised  his  daughter 
Achsah  to  the  person  who  should  succeed  in  again 
subduing  it.  The  prize  was  gained  by  Othniel,  the 
nephew  of  Caleb,  ch.  xt.i6.  We  may  suppose,  from  the 
name,  that  in  former  times  it  had  been  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing of  some  sort;  and  possibly  this  might  form  one 
reason  for  afterwards  making  it  a  priestiy  dty,  ch.  xxl.  is. 
Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  inheritance  of  Gad,  Jos.  xiu.  86. 

DEB'ORAH  [h€e\.  1.  Rebekah's  nurse;  of  whom 
explicit  mention  is  made  only  in  connection  with  her 
death.  She  died  after  Jacob's  return  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  was  buried  under  an  oak  near  Bethel,  Cto. 
xxxT.  8. 

2.  Deborah.  By  much  the  most  distinguished  per- 
son, who  bore  this  name,  was  one  of  the  public  characters 
raised  up  during  the  period  of  the  judges  in  seasons  of 
trouble  and  emergency.  The  tribe  she  belonged  to  is 
not  distinctiy  mentioned,  though  it  is  usually,  and  with 
the  greatest  appearance  of  probability,  supposed  to  be 
Ephraim.    She  is  called  a  prophetess,  and  is  said  to  have 
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judged  Israel,  Ju.  v.  4,  taking  her  seat  under  a  palm-tree^ 
which  came  to  bear  her  name,  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
between  Bamah  and  BetheL  Thither  the  people  resorted 
for  counsel  during  the  oppression  of  the  land  by  Jabin. 
The  very  circumstance  of  a  woman  appearing  to  take 
such  a  part  was  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  the  prevailing  ws£nt  of  faith  among  the  covenant- 
people.  Deborah  herself  referred  to  this  in  the  rebuke 
she  conveyed  to  Barak  for  his  faint-heartedness  in  the 
cause  of  God,  ch.  v.  9;  and  again,  more  generally,  near 
the  commencement  of  her  song — 

*'  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  the  aou  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Jael  the  ways  were  deserted, 
AtMi  highway  travellen  went  by  orooked  by  paths ; 
Leaders  ikiled  in  Israel — ^they  &iled, 
Until  that  I  Deborah  arose— 
Arose  as  a  mother  for  Israel." — ;De  Wette's  Translation.) 

Even  she,  however,  with  all  the  influence  which  her 
prophetical  gifts  conf en'ed  on  her,  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  rousing  the  people  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  enemy;  and  it  appears  from  different  parts 
of  her  song  (especially  rer.  10, 17, 23)  that  portions  of  the  tribes 
refused  the  most  urgent  solicitations  to  venture  into 
the  conflict.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  men, 
chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  with  some 
also  from  Ephraim  and  Issachar,  under  the  command 
of  Barak,  amounting  only  to  ten  thousand,  actually 
assembled,  and  pitched  on  Mount  Tabor.  Thither 
Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin^s  army,  with  an  immense 
host,  and  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred  chariots  of  war, 
drew  his  forces,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  below. 
Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  however, 
at  the  word  of  Deborah,  the  small  but  select  company 
of  Barak  rushed  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  put  tl^ 
whole  multitude  to  flight.  In  this  hostile  encounter, 
it  would  appear,  from  certain  allusions  in  the  song,  that 
the  force  of  Barak  was  signally  aided  by  interpositions 
of  Providence.  Deborah  compares  the  day  to  that  of 
the  Lord's  appearance  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  the 
heavens  dropped  and  the  earth  melted ;  speaks  also  of  a 
fighting  from  heaven,  of  the  stars  fighting  in  their 
courses,  and  of  the  river  Kishon  sweeping  away  the 
adversaries,  ver.  4,  so,  21.  The  language  is  no  doubt 
general,  and  in  form  highly  poetical;  but  it  certainly 
conveys  the  idea  of  something  like  a  violent  storm, 
probably  of  thimder  and  rain,  occurring  at  the  time, 
and  receiving  a  direction,  that  tended  materially  to  co- 
operate with  the  attack  of  Barak  in  discomfiting  the 
enemy.  The  result  was  a  complete  deliverance  from 
the  thraldom  which  had  for  many  years  oppressed  the 
land ;  and  while  Deborah  in  her  song  of  praise  does  not 
overlook  the  human  instruments  that  took  part  in  the 
struggle,  she  is  careful  to  ascribe  the  real  cause  and 
glory  of  the  achievement  to  God.  The  song,  considered 
simply  as  a  poetical  composition,  undoubtedly  possesses 
high  merit.  As  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  lyrics  in  exist- 
ence, so  for  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  that  species 
of  poesy — ^for  dramatic  life  and  action,  for  pictorial 
skill  in  the  employment  of  a  few  graphic  strokes,  for 
glow  of  feeling,  boldness  and  energy  of  expression, 
torrent  like  rapidity  of  thought  and  utterance — it  has 
rarely  been  surpassed,  and,  as  a  female  production, 
perhaps  seldom  equalled.  Exception  has  been  taken  to 
it  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  un- 
qualified praise  it  pronounces  on  the  conduct  of  Jael, 
and  the  revengeful  spirit  it  seems  to  breathe  against  the 
enemies  of  IsraeL     But  in  such  judgments  the  peculiar 


circumstances  of  the  times  are  trx>  much  overlooked ; 
and  it  is  silently  implied  not  only  that  the  same  princi- 
ples are  to  be  maintained  at  all  times  by  the  people  of 
God,  but  that  they  must  also  receive  nearly  the  game 
mode  of  manifestation.  But  this  were  to  make  the  ! 
present  the  standard  and  measure  of  the  past,  to  make 
the  manhood  condition  of  the  church  give  the  hiw  to 
its  comparative  childhood .  (See,  however,  under  Jael.  ) 
[The  song  of  Deborah  has  been  treated  at  courideiabls  length 
by  varioos  German  writers,  especially  by  Herder  in  his  Ckid  dtr 
Ebraiicken  Poaie:  also  in  his  LOters  on  the  Studif  qf  Thtd^jgn: 
by  Kenrick  in  a  separate  publication ;  by  Von  Gtunpach  in  \\-.i 
Alttat.  Sttulien — ^to  which  the  critical  student  may  refer.  Socfa 
writOB,  however,  are  not  the  beet  guides  in  rospect  to  Um 
theological  bearing  of  the  song.] 

DEBT.  In  the  legislation  of  Moses  the  treatment 
of  debt  is  remarkably  just  and  equitable,  and  contrasts 
favourably  with  what  prevailed  among  many  nations  of 
antiquity.  From  the  general  distribution  of  property, 
indeed,  among  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  oommou' 
wealth,  the  precautions  taken  to  secure  the  perpetoation 
of  inheritances,  and  the  discouragements  laid  on  com- 
mercial enterprise,  there  was  comparatively  little  tempta- 
tion to  the  incurring  of  debt  among  the  Israeliteii ;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  incurred,  it  most  have 
been  the  result  of  cu^)able  foUy  aiid  extravagance.  It 
was  proper,  therefore,  that  penalties  to  some  extent 
should  be  imposed  to  check  the  tendency  where  it 
might  flagrantly  discover  itself.  The  first,  and  the  only 
one  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  require  to  be 
brought  into  play,  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  paternal 
inheritance  till  the  year  of  jubilee.  But  this  might 
sometimes  not  be  sufficient ;  it  might  be  necessary  fct 
the  debtor  himself  to  go  along  with  his  inheritanoe,  in 
order  to  yield  a  sum  adequate  to  meet  his  obligations— 
to  sell  his  services  for  a  season,  as  well  as  his  property; 
and  this  was  the  furthest  claim  that  the  law  authorized: 
"  If  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor, 
and  be  sold  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to 
serve  as  a  bond-servant ;  but  as  an  hired  servant,  as  a 
sojourner  shall  he  be  with  thee,  and  he  shall  serve 
thee  untb  the  year  of  jubilee ;  and  then  he  shall  depart 
from  thee,  both  be  and  his  children  with  him,  and  shall 
return  unto  his  own  family,  and  unto  the  possession  of 
his  fathers  shall  he  return,"  Le.  xxv.  30- 4L  In  reality, 
this  species  of  slavery  was  only  a  going  into  service  for 
a  term  of  years,  that  the  creditor  might  reap  the  benefit, 
and  was  very  far  from  reducing  the  debtor  to  a  place 
among  the  goods  and  chattels  of  another.  The  credi- 
tor was  not  empowered  to  imprison  his  debtor,  or  \iM% 
him  with  any  corporal  infliction ;  nor  oould  practical 
hardship  and  injustice  be  enforced,  except  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom.  No  doubt,  Uiere 
were  violations  of  that  nature  in  the  times  of  public 
backsliding  and  degeneracy;  but  these  are  not  to  U? 
ranked  with  severities  sanctioned  by  law,  and  \rhii:b 
were  not  unknown  in  other  countries.  In  Boiue  the 
creditor  could  subject  the  debtor  to  very  hanh  treat- 
ment, and  in  certain  cases  could  press  even  capital 
punishment.  The  right  of  incarcerating  debtors  in 
Egypt  had  proceeded  so  far  before  the  time  of  Sesostri». 
that  he  is  said  to  have  interfered  for  their  deliverance 
(Diod.  1.  64).  A  law  was  ultimately  enacted  prohibitiug 
the  seizure  of  a  debtor's  person ;  but  by  another  Uw 
the  creditor  was  entitled  to  possession  of  the  family 
tomb,  so  that  the  debtor  lost  the  right  of  interring  any 
member  of  his  family  so  long  as  the  debt  remained  un- 
paid (Wilkinson,  U.  p.  61).      The  absence  of  any  siniilar 
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eoACtmeiits  in  the  legislation  of  Momb  may  justly  be 
regarded  is  a  proof  of  its  oomparatively  mild  spirit 
and  still  higher  proof  was  to  be  f  omid  in  the  many  wise 
proTimons  it  contained  for  securing  a  well-oonditioned 
people,  and  checJcing  the  evils  that  lead  to  the  aocumu- 


'  DECALOGUE  (6r.  StKtiXoyos)  the  term  commonly 
applied  by  the  Greek  fathers  to  designate  the  ten  com- 
mandments,  or  ten  wordi,  as  it  always  is  in  the  origi- 
nal (Sept.  6i  Sixa  Xiyoi),  and  now  commonly  employed 

,     in  theological  language  for  the  same  purpose.    It  does 

I  not  actually  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  as  it  is  the  most 
fitting  collective  designation  of  the  ten  commandments, 

I  we  shall  present  under  it  the  explanations  that  seem 
needful  to  be  given  respecting  the  form  and  substance 
of  this  remarkable  piece  of  divine  legislation. 

1.  lU  eeonomieaU  importance  first  demands  notice.  The 
giving  of  it  marics  an  era  in  the  history  of  God*s  dispen- 
Hadona.  Of  the  whole  law  this  was  both  the  first  portion 
to  be  communicated,  and  the  basis  of  all  that  followed. 
Various  things  attested  this  superiority.  It  was  spoken 
directly  by  the  Ix)rd  himself — ^not  communicated,  like 
other  parts  of  the  old  economy,  through  the  ministra- 
tion of  Moses — and  spoken  amid  the  most  impressive 
ffigns  of  his  glorious  presence  and  majesty.  Not  only  were 
the  ten  commandments  thus  spoken  by  God,  but  the 
further  marie  of  relative  importance  was  put  upon  them, 
of  being  written  on  tables  of  stone — ^written  by  the  veiy 
finger  of  God.  They  were  thus  elevated  to  a  place 
above  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  that  were  made 
known  through  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant;  and 
tbe  phMse  then  given  them  they  were  also  destined  to 
hold  in  the  future;  for  the  rocky  taUets  on  whidi  they 

I  were  engraved  undoubtedly  imaged  an  ahiding  vatidity 
Mid  importance.  It  was  an  emblem  of  relative  perpe- 
tuity. The  very  number  of  words,  or  utterances,  in 
which  they  were  conq>ri8ed,  ten,  bespoke  the  same 
thing;  for  in  tbe  significancy  that  in  ancient  times  was 
ucribed  to  certain  numben,  ten  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  completeness  (Speaoer  de  Leg. 
Htb.  I  ui.;  Bfthr,  SymboUk,  voL  i  p.  176).  And  in  accordance 
with  all  this,  as  also  in  further  confirmation  of  it,  the 
position  in  the  tabernacle  assigned  to  the  tables  which 
contained  the  decalogue,  bespoke  their  singular  im- 
portance :  they  were  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  whole 
religion  and  polity  of  Israel — in  the  aric  of  the  covenant^ 
that  stood  between  the  cherubim  in  the  most  holy 
pUoe,  under  the  throne  of  God.  They  were  emphati- 
cally ''the  tables  of  the  covenant ;"  the  law  whidi  was 
embodied  in  them  was  itself  termed  "  the  covenant," 
De.  ir.  13;  u.  9;  Ex.  ur.  81,  Ac. ;  and  simply  from  being  the 
depository  of  them  the  ark  bore  the  name  of  the  "  ark 
of  the  covenant."  In  the  revelation  of  law,  therefore, 
the  decalogue  stands  comparatively  alone;  it  has  a 

'  place  and  character  peculiarly  its  own,  and  while  it  had 
a  close  and  pervading  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  economy — had  a  dose  relation  also  to  the  prior 
covenant  of  promise,  which  it  distincUy  recognised  and 
embodied  in  its  veiy  form  (for  all  which  see  under 
Law),  there  must  have  belonged  to  it  a  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  meaning,  such  as  no  other  piece  of  legislation 
poaeesed,  and  entitling  it  to  the  pre-eminent  distinction 
it  occupied.     This  on  examination  will  be  found  to  be 

,  the  case;  but  there  is  a  preliminary  point  that  requires 
fint  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

2.  TTktrt  ha»  been  given  to  the  deeedogue  a  double 
record,  first  in  Ex.  xx.  2-17,  sgain  in  De.  v.  6-21; 


and  there  are  certain  differences  between  the  two  forms, 
which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  rationalistic 
interpreters,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging 
the  historical  correctness  of  either  form,  and  sometimes 
as  a  condusive  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  plenaiy 
inspiration.  The  differences  are  of  three  kinds:  (1.)  Sim- 
ply verbal,  consisting  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the 
Hebrew  letter  \,  which  signifies  and;  in  Exodus  it  is  only 

omitted  once  where  it  is  found  in  Deuteronomy,  namely, 
between  graven  image  and  any  likeness,  in  the  second 
commandment;  but  in  Deuteronomy  it  occurs  altogether 
six  times  where  it  is  wanting  in  Exodus ;  and  of  these, 
four  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  four  com- 
mandments, which  are  severally  introduced  with  an 
and,  joining  them  to  what  precedes.  (2.)  Difieiences 
in  form,  where  still  the  sense  remams  essentially  the 
same;  under  the  fourth  commandment,  it  is  in  Exodus 
"nor  thy  cattie,'*  while  in  Deuteronomy  it  is  "nor 
thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass^  nor  any  of  thy  cattie  " — a  mere 
amplification  of  the  former  by  one  or  two  leading  par- 
ticulars; and  in  the  tenth  commandment,  as  given  in 
Exodus,  ''  thy  neighbour's  house"  comes  first,  while  in 
Deuteronomy  it  is  "  thy  neighbour's  wife ;"  and  here 
also  after  "thy  neighbour's  house,"  is  added  "his  field" 
— another  slight  amplification.  (3.)  Differences  in  respect 
to  matter :  these  are  altogether  four.  The  fourth  com- 
mandment is  introduced  in  Exodus  with  rem^mher,  in 
Deuteronomy  with  keep;  the  reason  also  assigned  for 
its  observance  in  Exodus  is  derived  from  God's  original 
act  and  procedure  at  creation,  while  in  Deuteronomy 
this  is  omitted,  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  put  in  its  stead ;  in  Deuteronomy  the 
fifth  commandment  runs,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  Qod  commanded  thu,^''  the 
latter  words  having  no  place  in  Exodus ;  and  in  the 
tenth  commandment,  instead  of  "  Thou  shalt  not  cortt 
thy  neighbour's  wife,"  it  stands  in  Deuteronomy  "Thou 
shalt  not  desire  thy  neighbour's  wife" — differing  only, 
however,  in  this,  that  the  one  (covet)  fixes  attention 
more  upon  the  improper  desire  to  possess,  and  the  other 
upon  the  improper  desire  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  differences  leave  the  main 
body  or  substance  of  the  decalogue,  as  a  revelation  of 
law,  entirely  untoudied ;  not  one  of  them  affects  the 
import  and  bearing  of  a  single  precept ;  nor,  if  viewed 
in  their  historical  relation,  can  they  be  regarded  as 
involving  in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  the  verbal  accu- 
racy of  the  form  presented  in  Exodus.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  words  there  recorded  are 
precisely  those  which  were  uttered  from  Sinai,  and 
written  upon  the  tables  of  stone.  In  Deuteronomy 
Moses  gives  a  revised  account  of  the  transactions,  using 
throughout  certain  freedoms,  as  speaking  in  a  hortative 
manner,  and  from  a  more  distant  point  of  view ;  and, 
while  he  repeats  the  commandments  as  those  which  the 
Lord  had  spoken  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  and 
written  on  tfl^les  of  stone,  De.  t.  82,  he  yet  shows  in  his 
very  mode  of  doing  it,  that  he  did  not  aim  at  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  past,  but  wished  to  preserve 
to  some  extent  the  form  of  a  free  rehearsal.  This 
especially  appears  in  the  addition  to  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, "as  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee," 
which  distincUy  pointed  back  to  a  prior  original,  and 
even  recognized  that  as  the  peimanentiy  existing  form. 
The  introducing  also  of  so  many  of  the  later  commands 
with  the  copulative  and,  tends  to  the  same  result;  as 
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judged  Israel,  Ju.  v.  4,  taking  her  seat  under  a  palm-tree, 
which  came  to  bear  her  name,  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
between  Bamah  and  Bethel.  Thither  the  people  resorted 
for  counsel  during  the  oppression  of  the  land  by  Jabin. 
The  very  circumstance  of  a  woman  appearing  to  take 
such  a  part  was  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  the  prevailing  want  of  faith  among  the  covenant- 
people.  Deborah  herself  refened  to  this  in  the  rebuke 
she  conveyed  to  Barak  for  his  faint-heartedness  in  the 
cause  of  God,  ch.  v.  o;  and  again,  more  generally,  near 
the  conmiencement  of  her  song — 

"  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  the  sou  of  Anatk, 
Iq  the  days  of  Jael  the  ways  were  deserted, 
And  highway  travellers  went  by  crooked  by-paths ; 
Leaden  fiiiled  in  Israel— they  fkiled, 
Until  that  I  Deborah  arose — 
Arose  as  a  mother  for  Israel."— ;De  Wette's  Translation.) 

Even  she,  however,  with  all  the  influence  which  her 
prophetical  gifts  conf en-ed  on  her,  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  rousing  the  people  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  enemy;  and  it  appears  from  different  parts 
of  her  song  (espedaliy  ver.  16,  u,  23)  that  portions  of  the  tribes 
refused  the  most  urgent  solicitations  to  venture  into 
the  conflict.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  men, 
chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  with  some 
also  from  Ephraim  and  Issachar,  under  the  oonmiand 
of  Barak,  amounting  only  to  ten  thousand,  actually 
assembled,  and  pitched  on  Mount  Tabor.  Thither 
Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with  an  immense 
host,  and  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred  chariots  of  war, 
drew  his  forces,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  below. 
Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  however, 
at  the  word  of  Deborah,  the  small  but  select  company 
of  Barak  rushed  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  put  the 
-  whole  multitude  to  flight.  In  this  hostile  encounter, 
it  would  appear,  from  certain  allusions  in  the  song,  that 
the  force  of  Barak  was  signally  aided  by  interpositions 
of  Providence.  Deborah  compares  the  day  to  that  of 
the  Lord's  appearance  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  the 
heavens  dropped  and  the  earth  melted ;  speaks  also  of  a 
fighting  from  heaven,  of  the  stars  fighting  in  their 
courses,  and  of  the  river  Kishon  sweeping  away  the 
adversaries,  ver.  4,  20, 21.  The  language  is  no  doubt 
general,  and  in  form  highly  poetical;  but  it  certainly 
conveys  the  idea  of  something  like  a  violent  storm, 
probably  of  thunder  and  rain,  occurring  at  the  time, 
and  receiving  a  direction,  that  tended  materially  to  co- 
operate with  the  attack  of  Barak  in  discomfiting  the 
enemy.  The  result  was  a  complete  deliverance  from 
the  thraldom  which  had  for  many  years  oppressed  the 
land ;  and  while  Deborah  in  her  song  of  praise  does  not 
overlook  the  human  instruments  that  took  part  in  the 
struggle,  she  is  careful  to  ascribe  the  real  cause  and 
glory  of  the  achievement  to  God.  The  song,  considered 
simply  as  a  poetical  composition,  undoubtedly  possesses 
high  merit.  As  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  lyrics  in  exist- 
ence, so  for  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  that  species 
ofpoosy — ^for  dramatic  life  and  action,  for  pictorial 
skill  in  the  employment  of  a  few  graphic  strokes,  for 
glow  of  feeling,  boldness  and  energy  of  expression, 
torrent  like  rapidity  of  thought  and  utterance— it  has 
rarely  been  surpassed,  and,  as  a  female  production, 
perhaps  seldom  equalled.  Exception  has  been  taken  to 
it  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  un- 
qualified praise  it  pronounces  on  the  conduct  of  Jael, 
and  the  revengeful  spirit  it  seems  to  breathe  against  the 
enemies  of  Israel.     But  in  such  judgments  the  peculiar 


circumstances  of  the  times  are  too  much  overlooked ; 
and  it  is  silently  implied  not  only  that  the  same  princi- 
ples are  to  be  maintained  at  all  times  by  the  people  of 
God,  but  that  they  must  also  receive  nearly  the  same 
mode  of  manifestation.  But  this  were  to  make  the 
present  the  standard  and  measure  of  the  past,  to  make 
the  manhood  condition  of  the  church  give  the  law  to 
its  comparative  childhood.  (See,  however,  under  Ja£L.  ) 
[The  song  of  Deborah  has  been  treated  at  considerable  Imgth 
by  varioua  German  writen,  especially  by  Herder  in  his  Qtia  der 
Ebrai*chen  Pome:  also  in  his  Letters  on  the  Study  qfTfudofv: 
by  Kenrick  in  a  separate  pabllcation ;  by  Von  Gumpach  in  his 
AltUei.  StMdien — ^to  which  the  critical  student  may  refiar.  Such 
writers,  howerer,  are  not  ^e  best  guides  in  respect  to  the 
theological  bearing  of  the  song.] 

DEBT.  In  the  legislation  of  Moses  the  treatment 
of  debt  is  remarkably  just  and  equitable,  and  contrasts 
favourably  with  what  prevailed  among  many  nations  of 
antiquity.  From  the  general  distribution  of  property, 
indeed,  among  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth; the  precautions  taken  to  secure  the  peipetoation 
of  inheritances,  and  the  discouragements  laid  on  com- 
mercial enterprise,  there  was  comparatively  little  tempta- 
tion to  the  incurring  of  debt  among  the  Israelites ;  ia 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  incurred,  it  must  have 
been  the  result  of  culpable  folly  and  extravagance.  It 
was  proper,  therefore^  that  penalties  to  some  extent 
should  be  imposed  to  check  the  tendency  where  it 
might  flagrantly  discover  itself.  The  firsts  and  the  only 
one  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  require  to  be 
brought  into  play,  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  paternal 
inheritance  till  the  year  of  jubilee.  But  this  might 
sometimes  not  be  sufficient ;  it  might  be  neoessaiy  for 
the  debtor  himself  to  go  along  with  his  inheritance,  ia 
order  to  yield  a  sum  adequate  to  meet  his  obUgations— 
to  sell  his  services  for  a  season,  as  well  as  his  property; 
and  this  was  the  furthest  daim  that  the  law  authorized: 
"  If  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor, 
and  be  sold  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to 
serve  as  a  bond-servant ;  but  as  an  hired  servant^  as  a 
sojourner  shall  he  be  with  thee,  and  he  shall  serve 
thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee ;  and  then  he  shall  depart 
from  thee,  both  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  shall 
return  unto  hia  own  family,  and  unto  the  possession  of 
his  fathers  shall  he  return,"  Le.  zxt.»- 41.  In  reality, 
this  species  of  slavery  was  only  a  going  into  service  for 
a  term  of  years,  that  the  creditor  might  reap  the  benefit, 
and  was  vexy  far  from  reducing  the  debtor  to  a  place 
among  the  goods  and  chattels  of  another.  The  credi- 
tor was  not  empowered  to  imprison  his  debtor,  or  visit 
him  with  any  corporal  infliction ;  nor  could  practical 
hardship  and  injustice  be  enforced,  except  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom.  No  doubt^  there 
were  violations  of  that  nature  in  the  times  of  public 
backsliding  and  degeneracy;  but  these  are  not  to  be 


ranked  with  severities  sanctioned  by  law,  and  which 
were  not  unknovm  in  other  countries.  In  Borne  the 
creditor  could  subject  the  debtor  to  very  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  in  certain  cases  could  press  even  capital 
punishment.  The  right  of  incarcerating  debtors  in 
£gypt  had  proceeded  so  far  before  the  time  of  Sesostris, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  interfered  for  their  deliverance 
(Diod.  1.  m).  a  law  was  ultimately  enacted  prohibiting 
the  seizure  of  a  debtor's  person ;  but  by  another  law 
the  creditor  was  entitled  to  possession  of  the  family 
tomb,  so  that  the  debtor  lost  tiie  right  of  inteiring  any 
member  of  his  family  so  long  as  the  debt  remained  un- 
paid (Wilkinson,  u.  p.  61).     The  absence  of  any  similar 
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enactments  in  the  legisUtion  of  Moses  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  oomparatively  mild  spirit^ 
and  still  higher  proof  was  to  be  foimd  in  the  many  wise 
provisions  it  oontsdned  for  securing  a  well-conditioned 
people,  and  checking  the  evils  that  lead  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt.     {See  under  Ububt  and  Sesyitude.) 

DECALOGUE  (Gr.  ieicdXoyos)  the  term  commonly 
Implied  by  the  Greek  fathers  to  designate  the  ten  com- 
mandments, or  ten  words,  as  it  always  is  in  the  origi- 
nal (Sept.  U  i^Ko,  X670C),  and  now  commonly  employed 
in  theological  language  for  the  same  purpose.  It  does 
not  actually  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  as  it  is  the  most 
fitting  collective  designation  of  the  ten  commandments, 
we  shall  present  under  it  the  explanations  that  seem 
needful  to  be  given  respecting  the  form  and  substance 
of  this  remarkable  piece  of  divine  legislation. 

1 .  Its  economical  importance  first  demands  notice.  The 
giving  of  it  marks  an  era  in  the  histoiy  of  Grod's  dispen- 
sations. Of  the  whole  law  this  was  both  the  first  portion 
to  be  communicated,  and  the  basis  of  all  that  followed. 
Various  things  attested  this  superiority.  It  was  spoken 
directly  by  the  Lord  himself — not  communicated,  like 
other  parts  of  the  old  economy,  through  the  ministra- 
tion of  Moses — and  spoken  amid  the  most  impressive 
signs  of  his  glorious  presence  and  majesty.  Not  only  were 
the  ten  commandments  thus  spoken  by  God,  but  the 
further  mark  of  relative  importance  was  put  upon  them, 
of  being  written  on  tables  of  stone — ^written  by  the  veiy 
finger  of  God.  They  were  thus  elevated  to  a  place 
above  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  that  were  made 
known  through  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant;  and 
the  place  then  given  them  they  were  also  destined  to 
hold  in  the  future;  for  the  rocky  tablets  on  which  they 
were  engraved  undoubtedly  imaged  an  abiding  validity 
and  importance.  It  was  an  emblem  of  relative  perpe- 
tuity. The  very  number  of  words,  or  utterances,  in 
which  they  were  comprised,  ten,  bespoke  the  same 
thing;  for  in  the  significancy  that  in  ancient  times  was 
ascribed  to  certain  numbers,  ten  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  completeness  (sponc«r  de  Log. 
Hab.  L  ill;  Bihr,  Symbolik, voL  i.  p.  176).  And  in  accordance 
with  all  this,  as  also  in  further  confirmation  of  it,  the 
position  in  the  tabernacle  assigned  to  the  tables  which 
contained  the  decalogue,  bespoke  their  singular  im- 
portance :  they  were  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  whole 
religion  and  polity  of  Israel — ^in  the  ark  of  the  covenant^ 
that  stood  between  the  cherubim  in  the  most  holy 
place,  under  the  throne  of  God.  They  were  emphati- 
cally "  the  tables  of  the  covenant  ;^*  the  law  whidb  was 
embodied  in  them  was  itself  termed  "  the  covenant," 
Oou  iv.  13 ;  ix.  9 ;  Ex.  %xf.  21,  Ac. ;  and  simply  from  being  the 
depository  of  them  the  ark  bore  the  name  of  the  "  ark 
of  the  covenant."  In  the  revelation  of  law,  therefore, 
the  decalogue  stands  comparatively  alone;  it  has  a 
place  and  character  peculiarly  its  own,  and  while  it  had 
a  dose  and  pervading  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  economy — ^had  a  close  relation  also  to  the  prior 
covenant  of  promise,  which  it  distinctly  recognized  and 
embodied  in  its  very  form  (for  all  which  see  under 
Law),  there  must  have  belonged  to  it  a  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  meaning,  such  as  no  other  piece  of  legislation 
poasooiod,  and  entitling  it  to  the  pre-eminent  distinction 
it  occupied.  This  on  examination  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case;  but  there  is  a  preliminary  point  that  requires 
tint  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  decalogue  a  double 
record,  first  in  Ex.  xx.  2-17,  again  in  De.  v.  6-21; 


and  there  are  certain  differences  between  the  two  forms, 
which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  rationalistic 
interpreters,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging 
the  historical  correctness  of  either  form,  and  sometimes 
as  a  oondusive  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
insphration.  The  differences  are  of  three  kinds:  (1.)  Sim- 
ply verbal,  consisting  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the 
Hebrew  letter  \,  which  signifies  and;  in  Exodus  it  is  only 

omitted  once  where  it  is  found  in  Deuteronomy,  namely, 
between  graven  image  and  any  likeness,  in  the  second 
commandment;  but  in  Deuteronomy  it  occurs  altogether 
six  times  where  it  is  wanting  in  Exodus ;  and  of  these, 
four  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  four  com- 
mandments, which  are  severally  introduced  with  an 
and,  joining  them  to  what  precedes.  (2.)  DifiSsrences 
in  form,  where  still  the  sense  remains  essentially  the 
same;  under  the  fourth  conunandment,  it  is  in  Exodus 
''nor  thy  cattle,"  while  in  Deuteronomy  it  is  "nor 
thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle  " — a  mere 
amplification  of  the  former  by  one  or  two  leading  par- 
ticulars; and  in  the  tenth  commandment,  as  given  in 
Exodus,  **  thy  neighbour's  house"  comes  first,  while  in 
Deuteronomy  it  is  "  thy  neighbour's  wife ;"  and  here 
also  after  ''thy  neighbour's  house,"  is  added  "his  field" 
— another  slight  amplification.  (3.)  Differences  in  respect 
to  matter :  these  are  altogether  four.  The  fourth  com- 
mandment is  introduced  in  Exodus  with  remtmber,  in 
Deuteronomy  with  keep;  the  reason  also  assigned  for 
its  observance  in  Exodus  is  derived  from  God's  original 
act  and  procedure  at  creation,  while  in  Deuteronomy 
this  is  omitted,  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  put  in  its  stead ;  in  Deuteronomy  the 
fifth  commandment  runs,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee,"^  the 
latter  words  having  no  place  in  Exodus ;  and  in  the 
tenth  commandment^  instead  of  "  Thou  shalt  not  coret 
thy  neighbour's  wife,"  it  stands  in  Deuteronomy  "  Thou 
shalt  not  desire  thy  neighbour's  wife" — differing  only, 
however,  in  this,  that  the  one  (covet)  fixes  attention 
more  upon  the  improper  desire  to  possess,  and  the  other 
upon  the  improper  desire  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  differences  leave  the  main 
body  or  substance  of  the  decalogue,  as  a  revelation  of 
law,  entirely  untouched ;  not  one  of  them  affects  the 
import  and  bearing  of  a  single  precept ;  nor,  if  viewed 
in  their  historical  relation,  can  they  be  regarded  as 
involving  in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  the  verbal  accu- 
racy of  the  form  presented  in  Exodus.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  words  there  recorded  are 
precisely  those  whidi  were  uttered  from  Sinai,  and 
written  upon  the  tables  of  stone.  In  Deuteronomy 
Moses  gives  a  revised  account  of  the  transactions,  using 
throughout  certain  freedoms,  as  speaking  in  a  hortative 
manner,  and  from  a  more  distant  point  of  view ;  and, 
while  he  repeats  the  commandments  as  those  which  the 
Lord  had  spoken  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  and 
written  on  tables  of  stone,  De.  v.  22,  he  yet  shows  in  his 
very  mode  of  doing  it,  that  he  did  not  aim  at  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  past,  but  wished  to  preserve 
to  some  extent  the  form  of  a  free  rehearsal.  This 
especially  appears  in  the  addition  to  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, "  as  the  Lord  thy  God  conmianded  thee," 
which  distinctly  pointed  back  to  a  prior  original,  and 
even  recognized  that  as  the  pennanently  existing  form. 
The  introdudng  also  of  so  many  of  the  later  commands 
with  the  copulative  and,  tends  to  the  same  result;  as 
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it  is  precisely  what  would  be  nfttiinl  in  a  rebeanal, 
though  not  in  the  original  announoementa,  and  came 
from  combining  with  the  legialatiTe  something  of  the 
narrative  style.  Such  being  plainly  the  character  of 
this  later  edition,  its  other  and  more  noticeable  devia- 
tions—the occasional  amplifications  admitted  into  it, 
the  substitution  of  denre  for  covet,  with  respect  to  a 
neighbour's  wife,  in  the  tenth  oonmiand;  and  of  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel  from  Egypt,  for  the  divine  order  of 
procedure  at  the  creation,  in  the  fourth — ^fall  to  be  re- 
garded as  slightly  varied  and  explanatory  statements, 
which  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  the  authorized  me- 
diator of  the  covenant  to  introduce,  and  which,  in  nature 
and  design,  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  alterations 
sometimes  made  by  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  the  passages  they  quote  from  the  Old  (see  Fairbairn's 
Hemen.  Manual,  p.  364,  seq.)  They  are  not  without  use  in 
an  ezegetical  respect;  and  in  the  present  case  have  also  a 
distinct  historical  value,  from  the  important  evidence 
they  yield  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deu- 
teronomy; since  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  later 
author,  fictitiously  personating  Moses,  would  have 
ventured  on  making  such  alterations  on  what  had  been 
so  expressly  ascribed  by  Moses  to  God  himself,  and 
which  seemed  to  bear  on  it  such  peculiar  marks  of 
sacredness  and  inviolability.  (HiiTeniiek't  Introduction  to 
the  Pentateuch,  sect.  26.) 

It  follows  from  these  remarks,  that  any  view  formed 
of  the  decalogue  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  of  its  parts, 
which  rests  upon  the  differences  in  the  later  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  form,  and  gives  the  preference  to 
the  later,  must  be  rejected;  it  inverts  the  proper  order 
and  relation  of  things.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  view 
that  is  sometimes  propounded  respecting  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, where  the  reason  urged  in  Deuteronomy  for 
its  faithful  observance  by  the  Israelites — ^their  signal 
deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt — ^is  made  to  super- 
sede the  more  general  ground  on  which  the  institution 
is  based  in  Exodus ;  and  the  sabbatical  ordinance  is  con- 
sequently exhibited  as  a  distinctively  Jewish  solemnity. 
Even  were  this  to  be  taken  as  the  only  reason  assigned, 
the  argument  founded  on  it  would  not  be  valid ;  for 
the  fifth  commandment  also  is  enforced  by  a  strictly 
Israelitish  promise,  while  no  one  is  foolish  enough  to 
maintain,  that  the  matter  of  the  command  is  thereby  con- 
tracted into  a  merely  Israelitish  obligation.  In  all  ages 
of  the  church  special  reasons,  arising  out  of  present  acts 
of  mercy  or  of  judgment,  may  be,  and  often  have  been, 
employed  to  enforce  general  and  pmnanently  binding 
duties.  In  the  case  now  more  immediately  in  hand, 
the  special  could  never  be  intended  to  int^ere  with 
the  earlier  and  more  general ;  it  could  only  have  been 
thrown  in  as  an  incidental  and  subsidiary  consideration: 
both,  because  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Elgypt  could 
not,  like  the  argument  from  creation  in  Exodus,  be  ad> 
duced  as  an  adequate  reason  for  formally  grounding  an 
institution  like  the  Sabbath,  and  also  because  the  account 
in  Deuteronomy  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a  rehearsal 
of  what  had  elsewhere  obtained  its  primal  record.  It 
is  not  there,  therefore,  but  ^  Exodus,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  more  fundamental  representation.  God's 
dehvering  Israel  from  Egypt  might  well  induce  them  to 
practise  the  mercy  involved  in  the  Sabbath  as  an  exutmg 
institution ;  but  the  procedure  of  God  in  creating  the 
world  in  six  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  was  what 
originated  the  sabbatical  order,  and  fixed  it  in  the  very 
constitution  of  things. 


Another  and  equally'groundless  a{^lication  has  been 
made  of  the  precedence  given  in  Deuteronomy  to  the 
wife  of  one*s  neighbour,  as  if,  by  placing  this  before  his 
house  (which  stands  first  in  Exodus),  a  kind  of  separate 
place  were  secured  for  her,  and  to  covet  the  wife  were 
a  difEsrent  thing  in  principle  from  coveting  house  and 
poflsesdons:  thus  the  prohibition  to  covet  falls  into  two 
commands.  So,  for  example,  Kurti^  in  his  ffistorjf  of 
the  Old  Covenant;  although,  in  stating  the  opposite  view, 
he  presents  what  may  justfy  be  regarded  as  a  oonduaive 
argument  against  it:  "The  command,  Thou  thaU not 
covet,  it  is  said,  however  manifold  may  be  the  objects 
of  covetous  desire,  is  still  essentially  one.  This  is  raised 
to  undoubted  certainty  by  the  circumstance,  that  in 
Exodus  the  house,  while  in  Deuteronomy  the  wife,  is 
named  first.  If  there  were  indeed  two  commands,  the 
ninth  according  to  Exodus  would  be,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house,*  but  according  to  Deu- 
teronomy, 'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife.' 
This,  however,  would  be  an  absolute  inexplicable  contra- 
riety; whereas,  if  all  the  objects  of  covetous  deare  were 
brought  into  one  command,  the  transposition  would  be 
quite  trivial  and  insignificant,  in  no  respect  more 
noticeable  than  the  other  differences  which  appear  in 
the  free  reproduction  of  the  commandments  in  Deu- 
teronomy" (u.  sect  47,  s).  Kurtz  admits  the  truth  of 
this — ^if  the  relation  of  the  account  in  Deuteronomy 
to  that  of  Exodus  were  as  we  have  supposed;  bat  re- 
fusing to  concede  this,  and  conceiving  Uiat  the  position 
of  the  wife  in  Deuteronomy  may  be  the  original  one, 
that  the  form  in  Exodus  may  have  arisen  from  a 
corruption  in  the  text — that  the  twofold  introduction  of 
thou  shalt  not  covet,  applied  to  wife  and  goods  respec- 
tively, renders  it  in  foot  a  double  precept  (as  if  the 
second  command  might  not  for  a  like  reason  be  split 
into  two) — and  that  by  so  splitting  it  we  most  readily 
get  a  division  of  the  whole  commandments  into  the 
sacred  three  and  seven — ^three  for  the  first,  and  seven 
for  the  second  table ;  on  these  grounds,  which  are  en- 
tirely hypothetical  and  fanciful,  Kurts  adheres  to  the 
Roznish  view,  which  finds  two  precepts  of  the  law  m 
the  command  against  coveting.  The  alleged  groundB 
cannot  weigh  much  with  those  who  take  the  reoords 
of  Scripture  as  they  stand,  and  in  their  treatment  of 
these  accustom  themselves  to  look  at  things  in  their 
broad  and  natural  aspect,  instead  of  straining  after 
minute  and  refined  considerations. 

S.  Discarding,  then,  such  disturbing  notions  regard- 
ing the  matter  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  holding 
these  to  have  been  pronounced  and  engraven  on  the 
tables  as  recorded  in  Ex.  xx.,  we  have  to  note  the 
dittinctive  peeuliaritie$  and  acedUncies  that  charac- 
terize them,  as  a  revelation  of  God's  will,  or  a  com- 
prehensive sununaiy  of  man's  duty.  Then  are  certain 
points  concerning  them  on  which  a  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  and  particularly  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
mands into  two  tables:  but  there  are  great  and  impor 
tant  features  about  which  littie  or  no  room  for  contro- 
versy may  exist.  (1.)  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  the  intensely  and  predominantiy  mwral  tone  of 
the  revelation.  It  speaks  throughout,  not  of  formal  dis- 
tinctions or  external  services,  but  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, holy  feelings,  essential  relationships,  and  the 
pure,  reverent,  upright,  or  merciful  behaviour,  by  which 
they  should  be  honoured  and  maintained.  Even  the 
comparative  extemalsm  of  this  f6urth  command  ap- 
pears but  as  a  provitf on  for  seouiihg  a  moral  ann— 
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participatioii  for  each  individual  in  the  sacred  rest  and 
blessing  of  God,  and  seasonable  repose  for  his  depen- 
dants and  oattle.  At  such  a  time — ^in  an  age  when 
religion  was  eveiywhere  running  out  into  shows  and 
ceremonies — ^under  an  economy  also  which  itself  partook 
so  laigely  of  the  outward  and  symbolical — ^it  surely  was 
a  reinaricable,  as  well  as  ennobling  peculiarity,  that 
this  central  revelation  of  truth  and  duty  should  have 
stood  so  much  aloof  from  the  circumstantials,  and 
brought  men's  hearts  so  directly  into  contact  with  the 
realities  of  things.  (2.)  A  second,  and  equally  conspi- 
cuous pointy  is  the  relative  place  given  to  the  things 
which  concern  men's  obligations  toward  God,  and  those 
which  oonoem  their  obligations  toward  their  fellow- 
men.  If  it  may  be  matter  of  dispute  how  many  of  the 
specific  ten  belong  to  the  one  class,  and  how  many  to 
the  other,  it  is  certain — ^palpable  to  every  eye — that  the 
claims  of  Grod  go  first,  and  gradually  merge  into  the 
claims  that  lie  upon  one  member  of  the  human  family 
to  another.  To  be  right  with  God — it  was  thus  vir- 
tually proclaimed — is  the  first,  the  grand  thing ;  yea, 
and  that  which,  when  properly  attained,  is  the  best 
security  for  keeping  ri^t  with  one's  fellowmen.  Ke- 
ligion,  as  consisting  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God, 
is  the  root  of  social  worth ;  and  fidelity  to  the  higher 
relationships  is  the  ground  and  animating  principle  of 
obedience  in  the  lower.  Hence  also  it  is  in  connection 
with  those  commands  which  more  or  less  directly  affect 
our  relation  to  God,  that  reasons  are  assigned  for  the 
observance  of  them  (in  the  first  the  reason  even  takes 
precedence  of  the  command) ;  while  in  those  that  expli- 
citly relate  to  our  neighboiv  there  is  the  naked  utter- 
ance of  the  precept :  as  if,  when  the  former  was  com- 
plied with,  the  latter  could  require  no  separate  enforce- 
ment. Josephus  already  drew  attention  to  this  as  one 
of  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the  constitution  set 
np  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  who  did  not  (says  he)  ''make 
religion  a  part  of  \'irtue,  but  saw  and  ordained  other 
virtues  to  be  parts  of  religion"  (Apion,  ii.  ir);  and  it  is  in 
the  decalogue  that  this  distinctive  feature  has  its  most 
palpable  and  striking  embodiment.  (3.)  Another  remark- 
able feature  in  this  moral  code  is  the  admirable  order 
and  arrangement  of  its  several  parts.  It  docs  not 
merely  present  a  summary  of  human  obligation  toward 
God  and  man,  but  presents  it  in  such  a  form  as  itself 
bespeaks  the  impress  of  a  divine  hand.  Thus  in  regard 
to  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  different  precepts, 
they  begin  at  the  most  vital  point,  and  gradually  recede 
to  what  less  closely  and  directly  touches  the  person  or 
interest  of  the  individual:  God — in  his  being,  in  his 
worship,  in  his  name,  in  his  day,  in  his  earthly  repre- 
sentatives; then  one's  neighbour — ^in  his  life,  in  his 
dearest  possession  (his  second -self,  as  it  were),  in  his 
common  property,  in  his  general  standing  and  position 
(all  that  may  be  affected  by  false  testimony  regarding 
.him),  in  his  {dace  in  one's  good-  will  and  affection.  Then, 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  obligations  imposed, 
everything  belonging  to  them  as  rational  beings  is  in 
each  department  of  duty  laid  under  contribution — 
heart,  speech,  and  behaviour;  yet  in  different  order, 
as  might  best  suit  the  different  relations.  The  moment 
one's  relation  to  the  true  God — the  spiritual,  the  all- 
seeing,  the  omnipresent — comes  into  view,  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity the  heart  that  is  primarily  concerned ;  he  must 
have  the  proper  place  in  its  regard  and  homage,  other- 
wise nothing  in  a  manner  is  granted;  the  work  of  obe- 
dience is  never  so  much  as  begun.  Here,  therefore, 
Vol.  I. 


the  decalogue  takes  its  commencement,  in  the  demand 
of  God  to  be  acknowledged  as  alone  entitled  to  the 
homage  of  his  creatures:  no  other  must  be  set  up  before 
him — not  even  in  the  imaginations  of  the  heart,  ior  he 
is  also  there,  nay  there  specially  and  peculiarly.  That 
the  heart  is  more  immediately  in  view,  is  still  more 
evident  from  the  prohibition  given  in  the  next  command 
against  graven  images;  implying,  that  if  he  was  pro- 
perly eyed  at  aU,  it  must  be  in  the  region  of  the  inner 
man — in  the  spiritual  regard  that  was  proper  to  a 
spiritual  being,  of  whom  no  visible  representation  was 
admissible.  Then,  as  here  we  have  the  coiuwcration  of 
the  heart  to  Grod,  so  in  what  follows  there  is  a  like 
consecration  demanded  of  the  speech  (the  third),  and  the 
conduct  (the  fourth,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  fifth). 
If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  class  of  relations,  while 
the  heart  of  love  is  equally  necessary  to  yield  a  full 
and  proper  satisfaction  to  their  claims,  it  is  not  so  in- 
dispensable as  regards  the  overt  acts  of  duty,  or  the 
personal  interest  of  one's  neighbour.  He  may  be  the 
object  not  of  hostile  or  injurious,  but  of  dutiful  and 
benignant  treatment,  though  the  heart  is  not  toward 
him  as  it  should  be;  and  here,  accordingly,  the  order  is 
of  the  inverse  kind — deed  (in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth),  speech  (the  ninth),  and  the  heart  (the  tenth). 
But  if  we  regard  the  fifth  as  occupying  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  divine  and  the  human — 
parents  being  somewhat  in  the  room  of  Grod,  and  yet 
the  objects  of  only  a  human  affection — then  the  honour 
enjoined  toward  them  may  be  said  to  include  all  the 
three — ^heart,  speech,  and  behaviour  are  alike  involved 
in  it.  But  as  regards  the  precepts  more  distinctly  and 
obviously  relating  to  one's  neighbour,  the  order  is.  as 
exhibited  above;  from  the  behaviour  to  the  speech,  then 
from  the  speech  to  the  heart.  Thus,  "the  end  cor- 
responds with  the  beginning;  the  heart  is  distinguished 
as  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  as  that  from  which  every- 
thing proceeds,  and  to  which  everything  tends"  (Heng- 
stcnberg).  And  with  the  spirituality  of  the  law  so 
clearly  stamped  on  the  very  form  of  the  decalogue — a 
law,  too,  that  as  proceeding  from  a  spiritual  and  holy 
God,  must  necessarily  have  partaken  of  his  own  charac- 
ter— it  seems  almost  inexplicable  how  divines  can  be 
found  (as  they  sometimes  still  are)  speaking  of  it  as 
demanding  only  an  external  and  civil  obedience. 
(4.)  One  furtlier  peculiarity  concerning  it  deserves  to  be 
noted— namely,  its  predominantly  negative  aspect. 
That  it  was  not  simply  the  prohibition  of  overt  acts  of 
evil  which  the  decalogue  aimed  at,  but  that  evexy 
"thou  shalt  not"  implied  a  counter  "thou  shalt,"  is 
manifest  from  the  heart  being,  as  has  been  stated,  so 
distinctly  required,  and  also  from  some  of  the  com- 
mands taking  the  positive  form  (the  fourth  and  fifth). 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  without  a  meaning  that 
they  were  made  to  run  so  much  in  the  prohibitory  style. 
It  doubtless  arose  from  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  which  needs  on  every  hand  to  be  restrained  and 
checked  in  its  tendencies  to  sin.  The  more  immediate 
reason  of  the  law  being  given  was,  liecause  of  the 
abounding  of  transgression,  Q%.  lU.  i;  and  the  prohibitory 
form  into  which  its  commands  were  chiefly  thrown, 
testifies  that  the  bent  of  men's  spirits  is  toward  the 
evil  and  not  toward  the  good.  So  that  the  decalogue, 
in  its  veiy  form,  is  a  Btimding  testimony  against  the 
sinfulness  of  man,  as  weU  as  for  the  holiness  of  God. 

4.  The  precise  dittribution  of  the  commands  in  the 
decalogue  with  reference  to  any  merely  numerical  divi- 
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sion,  ia  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
moment  when  the  decalogue  itself  is  rightly  understood. 
Stress  is  undoubtedly  laid  upon  the  number  ten,  as  that 
in  which  the  whole  were  comprised ;  and  the  fact  is 
also  once  and  again  stated,  that  they  were  written  upon 
two  tables.  But  it  is  nowhere  indicated  how  many 
of  the  commands  were  written  upon  one  table  and 
how  many  upon  another.  For  anything  said  in 
Scripture  itself,  the  two  may  have  been  chosen  simply 
because,  from. the  size  of  the  ark  in  which  they  were  to 
be  deposited,  one  might  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  more  than  two  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary. In  New  Testament  scripture  we  find  the 
import  of  the  ten  comprised  under  two  fundamental 
precepts,  called  respectively  the  first  and  the  second 
commandments:  the  one  requiring  the  supreme  love 
of  God,  and  the  other  the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as 
one's  self,  Mat  xxii.  37-30.  But  though  the  ground  of  this 
division  exists  in  the  very  nattu*e  of  the  moral  law,  and 
the  precise  words  embodying  it  are  found  in  different 
places  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that  it  could  not  be  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Israelites,  it  is  not  said,  either 
in  Old  or  New  Testament  scripture,  how  many  of 
the  ten  precepts  of  the  law  are  embraced  in  the  first 
and  great  commandment  of  love,  and  how  many  in  the 
second.  Nothing  therefore  depends,  for  any  scriptural 
principle  connected  with  the  subject,  on  the  precise 
division  adopted ;  and  if  the  several  precepts  were  but 
fairly  dealt  with  and  f  uUy  exhibited ,  no  concern  need  be 
felt  about  their  fonnal  classification.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  considerable  diversities  of  opinion 
in  the  matter,  and  not  merely  certain  schools  of  inter- 
pretation, but  entire  communities  have  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  take  up  here  a  distinctive  ground  regarding 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  earliest^ 
and  what  also  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  simplest 
view.  Both  Philo  and  Josephus  expressly  state,  and 
in  doing  so  doubtless  indicate  the  prevailing  beUef  of 
their  time,  that  the  decalogue  fell  into  two  halves,  in 
correspondence  with  the  two  tables,  and  that  five  were 
written  upon  the  one  table  and  five  upon  the  other. 
In  his  treatise  on  the  decalogue  Philo  calls  the  fifth 
commandment  (Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  &c.) 
the  concluding  one  of  the  first  table,  and  also  represents 
it  as  having  had  its  place  on  the  confines  of  the  two 
tables,  because  of  the  parental  relationship  appearing  to 
partake  partly  of  the  divine  and  partly  of  the  human. 
Josephus  is  equally  explicit  both  as  to  the  division  into 
the  two  fives,  and  also  as  to  the  first  five  terminating 
with  the  command  to  honour  father  and  mother  (Antiq. 
111.  0. 6,  sect.  6).  "The  first  commandment,"  he  says, 
"  teaches  us  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  we  ought 
to  worship  him  only ;  the  second  commands  us  not  to 
make  the  imago  of  any  living  creature,  to  worship  it; 
the  third,  that  we  must  not  swear  by  God  in  a  false 
matter;  the  fourth,  that  we  must  keep  the  seventh  day 
by  resting  from  all  sorts  of  work ;  the  fifth,  that  we 
must  honoiur  our  parents ;  the  sixth,  that  we  must  ab- 
stain from  murder;  the  seventh,  that  we  must  not  commit 
adultery;  the  eighth,  that  we  must  not  be  guilty  of 
theft ;  the  ninth,  that  we  must  not  bear  false  witness; 
the  tenth,  that  we  must  not  admit  the  desire  of  that 
which  is  another^s." 

This  arrangement,  so  far  as  regards  the  ten  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  decalogue,  has  also  the  suffitige  of 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  learned  of  the  fathers. 
Origen,  in  his  eighth  homily  on  Genesis,  not  only 


adopts  it,  but  reasons  for  it,  in  preference  to  another 
mode  which  was  beginning  to  find  advocates,  and  which 
would  throw  the  first  and  second  command  into  one; 
he  rejected  this  because  he  could  not  in  that  case  get 
the  number  ten  complete;  either,  therefore,  not  knowing 
of  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this  by  dividing  the  prohi- 
bition against  lust  into  two,  or  not  deeming  it  deserving 
of  notice.  Jerome  (on  Ep.  tL  s),  follows  the  same  order; 
also  the  author  of  the  conmientaiy  on  Ephesians  in 
Ambrose's  works ;  Gr^ory  Naadanzen,  in  his  poem  on 
the  decalogue;  and  it  became  the  prevalent  one  in 
the  Greek  church,  as  in  later  times  among  the  churches 
of  the  Beformation,  excepting  the  Lutheran. 

Augustine  adopted  a  different  mode  of  enumeration, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  Rome,  and  is  also 
adhered  to  by  most  Lutheran  divines.  According  to  it 
the  first  and  second  commands,  in  the  explanation  just 
given,  are  thrown  into  one,  on  the  ground  that  they 
both  relate  to  the  worship  of  God ;  and  the  prohibition 
against  coveting  is  split  into  two,  from  its  being  said 
to  be  one  thing  to  covet  a  man's  wife,  and  another  to 
covet  his  house  or  possessions.  But  obviously  the 
chief  reason  was  to  find  in  the  first  part  of  the  deca- 
logue, the  more  distinctively  religious  part,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Trinity.  After  referring  to  the  other  view, 
Augustine  said,  it  appeared  to  him  more  congruous  to 
divide  the  whole  into  three  and  seven,  *'  inasmuch  as 
to  those  who  diligently  look  into  the  matter,  the  precepts 
which  relate  to  God  seem  to  insinuate  the  Trinity" 
(QtiRMt.  In  Ez.n).  But  this  respect  to  the  Trinity  m  a 
moral  code  would  be  out  of  place ;  and  though  both 
three  and  seven  were  occasionally  employed  as  sacred 
numbers  in  Scripture,  yet  one  can  see  no  adequate 
reason  for  such  a  division  in  the  decalogue,  which 
from  the  very  nature  and  form  of  its  contents  points  to 
a  perfectly  simple  twofold  division.  Beades,  the  com- 
mand to  acknowledge  but  one  God  did  not  of  itself 
exclude  the  possibility  of  worshipping  him  by  images ; 
the  one  has  respect  to  the  object  of  worship,  the  other 
to  its  manner — ^two  distinct  things ;  while  coveting  is 
essentially  one,  whatever  its  precise  object.  To  make 
the  coveting  of  a  man's  wife  different  in  kind  from 
coveting  his  house  or  field,  would  be  to  take  it  out  of 
the  category  of  coveting,  and  place  it  in  that  of  sensual 
indulgence  (the  seventh).  This  arrangement^  therefore, 
is  greatly  inferior  in  naturalness  and  logical  order  to 
the  one  previously  mentioned ;  and  practically  it  has 
proved  an  unhappy  one ;  as  it  has  served  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  to  throw  quite  into  the  back-ground 
the  prohibition  against  idol-worship. 

A  mode  of  enumeration  current  among  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  adopted  in  the  Talmud,  so  far  coincides 
with  the  Augustinian  view,  that  it  combines  the  first 
and  second  commands  into  one ;  but  differs  in  other 
respects.  The  first  command,  according  to  it,  is  the 
declaration,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage" — which,  however,  is  no  command,  as  Origen 
long  1^  remarked,  but  is  simply  the  revelation  of  the 
Being  who  proclaims  the  commands,  and,  as  such,  lays 
the  ground  of  all  the  obligations  imposed,  more  espe- 
cially of  that  imposed  in  the  first  command  imme- 
diately following — to  take  him,  and  him  alone,  for 
God. 

There  still  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Re- 
formed, who  agree  with  Philo,  Josephus,  Origen,  kc., 
as  to  the  mode  of  making  up  the  ten  commands,  in 
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regard  to  the  division  into  two  tables;  many,  with  Calvin, 
referring  four  to  the  first  and  six  to  the  second;  while 
others,  following  Philo  and  Josephus,  assign  five  to  the 
one  and  five  to  the  other.  This  last  is  undoubtedly  the 
simplest  arrangement^  and  is  justified  by  the  considera- 
tion that  parents  are  viewed  as  God's  earthly  represen- 
tatives, toward  whom  the  young  must  first "  show  piety," 
as  the  best  preparative  for  their  ultimately  fearing  God. 
But,  as  already  remarked,  the  command  can  only  in  part 
be  referred  to  the  first  table ;  it  has  a  certain  affinity  also 
with  the  second ;  and  while  formally  it  should  perhaps 
be  associated  with  divine  obligations,  it  practically  links 
itself  to  human  interests  and  social  duties. 

For  the  place  occupied  by  the  decalogue  in  the 
divine  dispensations,  the  relation  it  held  to  the  cere- 
monial institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  changed 
position  under  the  gospel,  and  other  collateral  topics, 
see  Law. 

DECAFOLIS,  the  Greek  aZ  i^Ka  )r6Xe(s,  Ou  Un 
cities,  thrown  into  one  word,  and  apphed  as  a*proper 
name  to  a  region  or  district  lying  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  gospels  as  a  district,  from  which 
people  came  to  wait  on  our  Lord's  ministry,  or  which 
he  himself  visited ;  but  without  any  specific  account  of 
the  territory  it  embraced,  or  the  cities  whence  it  derived 
its  name,  Mat  It.  25;  Mar.  t.  20;  Tii.  31.  That  it  belonged  to 
the  part  of  Syria  mentioned  above  is  evident  from  the 
last  passage  referred  to,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus, 
**  departing  from  the  coasta  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  came  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of 
Decapolis.''  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
Galilee,  but  only  one  of  the  cities  included  in  the  ten 
lay  within  the  bounds  of  Galilee  proper  (Scythopolis). 
The  list  of  Pliny  is  the  following : — Damascus,  Phila- 
delphia (the  Kabbath  of  De.  iii.  11),  Baphana,  Scytho- 
polis (the  Bethshan  of  1  Sa.  xxxi  10),  Gadara  (in  Perea, 
Mtf.T.i),  Hippos,  Dies,  Pella,  Grerasa  (Gadara),  and 
Canatha.  Pliny  admits  that  there  was  some  diversity 
in  regard  to  the  cities  actually  assigned  to  the  district 
(in  quo  non  omnes  eadem  observant,  Nat  Hia.  r.  ig);  and 
Josephus  certainly  must  have  understood  the  matter 
otherwise,  as  he  designates  Scythopolis  the  greatest 
city  in  the  Decapolis  (Wan,  iii.  8,  7),  which  he  could  not 
have  done,  if,  according  to  his  reckoning,  Damascus 
had  belonged  to  it.  £usebius  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  a  section  of  Perea^  since  he  describes  it  as  that 
part  of  Perea  which  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara  (Onomath.)  The  probability  is  that  the  precise 
cities  to  some  extent  differed  at  one  period  as  compared 
with  another.  They  seem  to  have  been  associated 
together,  not  in  a  civil,  but  in  a  commercial  league, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Greek 
population  resident  in  them ;  and  it  may  have  been 
found  expedient  at  times  to  drop  a  particular  city  from 
the  number,  and  assume  another  in  its  stead.  The 
diversity  that  i^peare  in  the  ancient  enumerations 
would  thus  ))e  quite  naturally  explained. 

DEDAN  occurs  as  the  name  of  two  different  indi- 
viduals mentioned  in  Scriptiue — the  earliest,  a  son  of 
Raamah,  and  grandson  of  Cush,  o«.  x.  7;  and  the  other, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jokshan,  and  grandson  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah,  Ge.  zxr.  3.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  particular 
localities  respectively  occupied  by  the  families  or  pos- 
terity of  these  two  persons;  only,  as  Jokshan,  the 
father  of  the  Abrahamic  Dedan,  was  sent  away  by 
Abraham,  along  with  the  other  sons  of  Keturah,  ''east- 


ward, unto  the  east  country,"  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  if  the  family  grew  into  a  distinct  tribe,  it  would  be 
found  somewhere  in  that  direction.  Such  in  reality 
was  ,the  case.  In  the  burden  of  Arabia,  as  depicted  by 
Isaiah,  ch.  zxi.  13,  special  mention  is  made  of  the  travel- 
ling companies  of  Dedanim ;  from  which  we  may  iofer 
that  they  formed  one  of  the  many  Arabian  tribes,  and 
tliat  they  were  much  given  to  the  caravan  or  inland 
trade  of  the  East.  In  like  manner  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
associates  them  with  the  Edomites,  and  represents  the 
calamity  which  was  ready  to  befall  the  seed  of  Esau, 
as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dedan ; 
they  are  admonished  to  take  special  precautions,  lest 
it  might  involve  them  also  in  ruin,  ch.  xiix.  8;  and  in 
ch.  XXV.  28  he  connects  Dedan  with  Tema  and  Buz, 
two  other  Arabian  tribes.  The  allusions  in  Ezekiel  are 
entirely  similar,  both  as  to  the  region  they  occupied, 
eh. XXV.  13,  and  the  manners  they  followed;  for  they  ap- 
pear among  the  traders  who  ministered  to  the  extensive 
merchandise  of  Tyre,  along  with  those  of  Sheba  and 
Tarshish,  ch.  xxvii  15-20 ;  zxxviii.  13.  These  are  all  the 
notices  to  be  found  in  Scripture  respecting  the  Dedan- 
ites ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  to  be 
understood  of  the  people  who  sprung  from  Jokshan, 
the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah;  since  they  were 
found  in  the  quarter  to  which  the  father  of  that  Dedan 
migrated,  and  appear  also  in  a  certain  affinity  with 
tribes  which  belonged  to  the  same  original  stem. 

Of  the  other  Dedan  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but 
his  parentage;  and  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  suppose 
witli  some  (Winer,  GoBenlua),  that  the  genealogies  given 
of  the  two  Dedans  were  but  different  traditions  of  the 
origin  and  descent  of  the  one  tribe.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, chiefly  from  a  place  Dadan  being  known  to  have 
stood  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  the  descendants  of 
the  Cushite  Dedan  had  probably  settled  there,  and 
given  their  name  to  the  place.  But  this  is  quite  doubtful; 
and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  actual  truth  to 
say  that  no  certain  information  exists  upon  the  subject. 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF.  A  special  service  of 
consecration,  cither  in  setting  apart  anything  that  was 
to  be  devoted  to  a  sacred  use,  or  in  cleansing  a  sacred 
thing  from  some  pollution,  that  had  rendered  it  unfit 
for  its  proper  destination,  was  called  a  dtdication. 
Tlius,  the  tabernacle  was  dedicated  when,  with  certain 
rites  of  purification,  it  was  actually  set  apart  for  divine 
service,  Ex.  xl.;  and  in  like  manner  the  temple,  when  by 
solemn  invocation  and  sacrificial  offerings  it  was  opened 
by  Solomon  and  the  ministering  priests,  1  Ki.  via.  But 
what  among  the  later  Jews  was  called  emphatically  the 
dedication,  and  in  commemoration  of  which  a  stated 
observance  or  feast  was  kept  up,  was  the  fresh  conse- 
cration of  the  temple  after  it  had  been  profaned  by  the 
foul  abominations  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  recorded 
in  1  Mac.  iv.  52-59.  The  event  it  commemorated  took 
place  B.C.  164;  and  the  feast  itself  is  once  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry.  Speaking 
of  his  discourses  with  the  Jews  on  a  certain  occasion, 
St.  John  states  "  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the 
dedication,  and  it  was  winter,"  ch.  x.  22.  The  feast  fell 
in  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  which  nearly 
coincided  with  our  December,  on  the  15th  of  the  month. 
Josephus  expressly  notices  the  observance  of  this  feast 
in  honour  of  the  Maccabean  dedication  as  practised  in 
his  day ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
the  feast  referred  to  by  the  evangelist.  The  celebra- 
tion of  it,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Jerusalem,  but 
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was  also  kept  up  in  other  places.  They  called  it ' '  lights/' 
Josephus  says  (AnUq.zii.7,7),  because,  as  he  supposed, 
their  liberty  had  been  restored  to  them  beyond  their 
hopes.  The  feast  was  observed  for  eight  days,  and  the 
modem  Jews  have  turned  it  into  lights,  in  the  literal 
sense ;  for  "  on  the  first  night  they  light  one  light  in 
the  synagogue,  on  the  second  night  two,  on  the  third 
night  three,  adding  one  every  night  till  the  last  night, 
when  they  light  up  eight.  These  lamps  are  to  be 
lighted  with  oil  of  olive  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle 
[that,  namely,  which  they  fable  to  have  been  wrought 
at  the  dedication,  when,  they  say,  God  miraculously 
caused  a  small  portion  of  oil,  SufiBdent  only  for  one 
night,  to  bum  for  eight  nights,  till  a  fresh  supply  could 
be  obtained];  but  where  oil  of  olive  cannot  be  procured 
they  bum  with  wax.  It  requires  no  suspension  of  any 
business  or  labour,  and  beside  the  lighting  of  the  lamps, 
and  a  few  additions  to  their  ordinary  prayers  and  daily 
lessons,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  feasting  and 
jollity  "  (Allen's  Modern  JudiJsm,  p.  416). 

DEEP.    See  Abyss. 

DEER.    See  Fallow-deer. 

DEGREES,  PSALMS  OF,  much  the  same  as 
"pilgrimage-songs;"  but  see  under  Psalms. 

DELIXiAH  [the  drooping  or  languithing  one],  a 
Philistine  woman,  who  resided  in  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
and  gained  the  affections  of  Samson.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  took  her  to  wife,  but  merely  that  he  loved  her, 
and  had  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  her. 
The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  the  narrative  of 
this  portion  of  Samson's  life  is  that  she  was  a  person  of 
loose  character,  and  that  his  connection  with  her  was 
of  an  improper  kind.  Indeed,  this  seems  evident  alone 
from  the  acooimt  which  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
sought  to  make  of  her  influence  over  Samson.  When 
it  became  known  how  he  frequented  her  house,  they 
endeavoured  by  bribes  to  obtain  through  her  the  secret 
of  her  lover^s  marvellous  strength — which  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  they  should  have  done,  if  she  had  been 
known  to  be  of  good  reputation,  and  had  stood  to  him 
in  the  relation  of  a  proper  spouse.  But  they  found  in 
Delilah  the  fit  instrument  for  their  purpose.  She  loved 
their  bribes  greatly  better  than  the  honour,  or  even  than 
the  life,  of  Samson,  and  by  dint  of  cajolery  and  perse- 
verance she  wrested  from  him  the  fatal  secret,  by  dis- 
closing which  he  soon  found  he  had  delivered  up  his 
strength  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  instead  of 
their  terror,  had  rendered  himself  their  sport  and  tool. 
She  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  example,  not  of  a 
deceitful  and  treacherous  wife,  or  even  of  a  lover,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  proving  false  to  her  plighted  faith, 
but  rather  of  a  wily  and  profligate  seducer,  in  whom 
no  confidence  should  have  been  placed,  and  who  seeks 
to  captivate  only  that  she  may  lure  and  destroy.  (See 
under  Samson.) 

DELUGE.  The  woid  used  in  the  English  Bible  for 
the  great  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  old  world 
iBjlood;  but  as  this  terai  is  applied  also  to  other  and 
comparatively  common  events,  the  word  deluge  has 
now  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  appropriate  and 
fitting  designation  of  the  great  event  under  considera- 
tion. Accordingly,  with  this  word  we  shall  connect 
the  discussion  of  the  general  deluge— so  far  as  such  a 
discussion  is  admissible  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

There  are  many  references  in  Scripture  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  one  of  the  more  important  and  prominent  facts 
in  the  world's  histoiy,  fraught  with  lessons  of  instruc- 


tion for  all  times;  but  the  historical  account  of  the 
event  is  comprised  in  Genesis,  oh.  tL-^ui.  In  this  ac- 
count attention  is  first  very  pointedly  drawn  to  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophe,  while  it  was  still  only  an 
event  in  prospect ;  it  was  because  "  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,"  insomuch  that  it  even 
"repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth. 
And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  face  of  the  earth,"  &c.  And  agun, 
when  announcing  to  Noah  both  the  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  preparation  to  be  made  against  it,  "God 
said.  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  oome  before  me ;  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them ;  and  behold 
I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth.  Make  thee  an 
ark  of  gopher-wood,"  kc.  So  that  the  coming  deluge 
was  announced  in  the  strongest  terms  as  a  judgment 
on  the  incorrigible  wickedness  of  man,  which  under  the 
benignant  constitution  of  the  antediluvian  worid  had 
reached  a  height  altogether  subversive  of  the  great  end 
of  Grod  in  the  creation  of  mankind,  and  of  the  real 
weU-being  of  the  world  itself.  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  calamity,  it  is  said,  "  Behold  I  do  bring 
a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth  to  destroy  all  flesh, 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  from  under  heaven ;  and 
everything  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die.     But  with  thee 

I  will  establish  my  covenant And  of  every 

living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thon 
bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee." 
Fowls  alter  their  kind  are  specified,  cattle,  and  even 
every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth — a  male  and  female 
of  each ;  and  in  the  case  of  dean  creatures,  those  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  worship,  the  two  were  afterwards 
increased  to  seven.  And  when  the  final  order  was 
given  to  take  them  into  the  ark,  it  was  said,  "  I  will 
cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights ;  and  every  living  substance  that  I  have  made 
will  I  destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  Beside 
these  torrents  of  rain  from  above,  like  the  opening  of 
heaven's  windows,  it  is  afterwards  stated  that  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  that  in 
consequence  the  waters  prevailed  exceedii^ly  upon  the 
earth,  "  covering  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the 
whole  heaven  "  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  cubits  and  up- 
ward ;  that  all  flesh  died  upon  the  earth  of  man,  beast, 
fowl,  and  creeping  thing ;  Noah  only  remained  alive, 
and  those  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  At  the  end 
of  150  days,  we  are  further  told,  the  waters  abated ;  in 
the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day,  they  had 
so  far  decreased  as  to  admit  of  the  ark  resting  on 
Mount  Ararat ;  then,  after  waiting  for  a  while,  Noah 
sent  forth  a  raven,  which  did  not  return,  but  went  to 
and  fro  till  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth, 
that  is,  it  found,  though  with  difficulty,  the  means  of 
subsistence  away  from  the  ark.  A  dove  afterwards 
sent  forth  speedily  returned,  indicating  that  the  earth 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  her  gentler  nature.  A  second 
trial  with  the  dove  issued  in  her  return  with  a  fresh 
olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  bei9)6aking  the  existence  both 
of  dry  land  and  of  returning  vegetation.  A  subsequent 
trial  with  the  dove,  after  an  additional  interval,  when 
she  no  loi^[er  returned,  convinced  Noah  that  the  ground 
had  become  weU-nigh  ready  for  man  and  beast^  ao  that 
ere  long  the  entire  iimmtes  of  the  ark  left  their  tem- 
porary abode,  to  occupy  the  renovated  earth.  The  whole 
period  they  were  in  lie  ark  was  a  year  and  ten  days— 
from  the  1 7th  day  of  the  2d  month  of  Noah's  600th  year, 
to  the  27th  day  of  the  2d  month  of  l^ie  following  year. 
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Such  briefly  18  the  Mosaic  aooot^t  of  the  deluge; 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  it  gives  rise  have  respect 
mainly  to  two  points — ^the  appoient  universality  ascribed 
to  it,  and  the  equally  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  means 
indicated,  wheUier  for  effidcting  a  universal  deluge,  or 
for  preserving  during  an  entire  twelvemonth  a  com- 
plete representation,  after  the  manner  described,  of  the 
entire  animate  creation  upon  earth.  The  fint  question 
then  which  naturally  calls  for  consideration,  is  whether 
ike  account  i$  really  to  be  understood  of  an  ahaolute 
wUvenality,  or  of  a  simply  rtUUive  one  f  Undoubtedly, 
if  read  from  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  world's 
history,  it  would  be  impoesible  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage otherwise  than  of  an  absolute  universality ;  for 
now,  that  every  region  of  the  world  is  known,  and 
known  to  be  more  or  less  occupied  by  man  and  beast, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  strictest  sense  a  world- 
embracing  catastrophe,  which  could  be  described  as 
enveloping  in  a  watery  shroud  every  hill  under  the  whole 
heaven,  and  destroying  every  living  thing  that  moved 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  here  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  sacred  narrative  dates  from  the  comparative 
infancy  of  the  worid,  when  but  a  limited  portion  of  it 
was  peopled  or  known;  and  it  is  always  one  of  the  most 
natural,  as  well  as  most  fertile  sources  of  error,  respect- 
ing the  interpretation  of  such  early  records,  that  one  is 
apt  to  overlook  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  con- 
tempUite  what  is  written  from  a  modem  point  of  view. 
Hence  the  embarrassments  so  often  felt,  and  the  mis- 
judgments  sometimes  actually  pronounced,  respecting 
those  parts  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  language  suited  to  the  appa- 
rent, but  at  variance,  as  has  now  been  ascertained,  with 
the  real  phenomena.  In  such  cases  it  is  forgotten  that 
the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  the  truths  of  phy- 
sical science,  or  point  the  way  to  discoveries  in  the 
merely  natural  sphere.  Of  Uiings  in  these  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  it  uses  the  language  of  common 
life.  And  so,  whatever  in  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  deluge  touches  on  geographical  limits  or  matters 
strictly  physical,  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  qualifica- 
tions inseparable  from  the  bounded  horizon  of  men's 
views  and  relations  at  the  time.  If  population  had 
not  yet  spread  very  far  from  the  original  centre  of  the 
human  family,  nor  covered  more  than  a  few  regions  of 
the  earth,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  {see  on  Ante- 
diluvian World),  what  would  be  an  absolute  univer- 
sality, so  far  as  the  human  race  was  concerned,  might 
in  other  respects  be  nothing  more  than  a  relative  imi- 
versality — ^if  the  transactions  are  simply  viewed  and 
recorded  in  their  bearing  on  the  condition  and  interests 
of  mankind. 

Now,  that  they  were  so  considered  is  evident  from 
the  whole  tone  and  purport  of  the  narrative.  It  is  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  matter  which  the  sacred  historian 
keeps  prominently  in  view ;  he  presents  it  in  no  other 
aspect  than  as  God's  judgment  on  the  doomed  and  im- 
penitent race  of  transgressors,  who  had  filled  the  earth 
with  corruption  and  violence.  And  just  as  in  the  first 
transgression,  so  here  the  living  creaturehood  of  the 
earth  are  represented  as  sufiering  in  the  catastrophe, 
simply  from  their  connection  with  the  rational  beings 
to  whom  they  stood  in  a  relation  of  subservience.  It 
was  consequently  the  earth  as  the  field  of  human  occu- 
pancy— the  earth  in  so  &ff  as  it  had  become  the  theatre 
of  men*B  moral  agency,  and  the  witness  of  their  crimes 
— ^which  was  in  the  eye  of  the  sacred  writer.     And 


whether  the  catastrophe  of  which  he  wrote  actually 
reached  farther  or  not,  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
did  not  absolutely  require  that  it  should  do  so;  the  de- 
mands of  scriptural  interpretation  would  be  met  if  it 
embraced  all  within  the  sphere  which  man  had  yet 
made  his  own;  for  on  that  alone  was  the  mind  of  the 
sacred  penman  concentrated. 

In  confirmation  of  this  as  a  perfectly  warrantable 
view  of  the  matter,  we  can  appeal  to  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  expressions,  equally  universal  in  their 
literal  import,  must  still,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
have  been  meant  only  of  a  limited  universality — em- 
bracing the  whole,  but  still  no  more  than  the  whole, 
of  the  totality  lying  within  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
writer.  Thus  in  the  Pentateuch  itself,  speaking  of  the 
great  famine  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  it  is  said,  "the 
dearth  was  in  all  lands,"  and  "  all  countries  came  iato 
Egypt  to  buy  com,"  Go.  xU.  54, 67.  So  again  in  regard  to 
Israel,  when  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  land  of  Canaan, 
"  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of  thee,  and 
the  fear  of  thee,  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
whole  heaven,  who  shall  report  of  thee,  and  shall 
tremble,"  De.  II.  85.  "  The  fame  of  David,"  it  is  said  in 
later  history,  "  went  forth  into  all  lands;"  and  of  David's 
son,  "  all  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon  to  hear  his 
wisdom,"  1  Ch.  xl».  17 ;  1  Ki.  X.  24.  Turning  to  New 
Testament  scripture,  we  find  the  apostle  Paul  intimat- 
ing to  the  Romans,  that  **  their  faith  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world,"  and  informing  the  Colos- 
sians,  that  "the  gospel  which  they  heard  was  preached 
to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven,"  Ro.  t.  8;  Col.  1. 2S. 
Such  modes  of  expression  indeed  are  common  in  all 
writings  which  are  addressed  to  the  popular  understand- 
ing; and  they  create  no  difficulty  so  long  as  people 
place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  writer,  and  think 
of  the  hind  of  universsJity  present  to  his  mind  at  the 
time.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  in  respect  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  deluge,  to  render  its  terms  compatible 

I  with  a  limited  universality,  coextensive  with  the  bounds 
of  the  human  family,  yet  possibly  reaching  to  no  great 
distance  beyond. 

Accordingly,    there  were  not   wanting  theological 

i  writers,  who,  long  before  any  geological  fact,  or  well- as- 
certained fact  of  any  sort  in  physical  science,  had  ap- 
peared to  shake  men's  faith  in  a  strictly  universal  deluge, 
actually  put  the  interpretation  now  suggested  as  com- 
petent upon  the  narrative  of  the  deluge.  Thus  Poole, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, says  in  his  Synopsis  on  Ge.  vii.  19:  "It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  entire  globe  of  the  earth  was  covered 
with  water.  Where  was  the  need  of  overwhelming 
those  regions  in  which  there  were  no  human  beings? 
It  would  be  highly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  man- 
kind had  so  increased  before  the  deluge,  as  to  have 
penetrated  to  all  the  comers  of  the  earth.  It  is  indeed 
not  probable  that  they  had  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
affirm  that  the  effects  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
men  alone  applied  to  places  in  which  there  were  no 
men."  Whence  he  concludes,  that  "  if  not  so  much 
as  the  hundredth  part  of  the  globe  wa-s  overspread  with 
water,  stiU  the  deluge  would  be  imiversal,  because  the 
extirpation  took  effect  upon  all  the  part  of  the  world 
which  was  inhabited."  In  like  manner  Stillingfleet,  a 
writer  of  the  same  period,  in  his  Origines  SacrcB,  (b.  ill. 
c.  4)  states,  that  "  he  cannot  see  any  urgent  necessity 
from  the  Scripture  to  assert  that  the  flood  did  spread 
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over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  flood  was 
univerBal  as  to  mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no 
necessity  at  all  of  asserting  the  universalitj  of  it  as  to 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  whole  earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood — 
which  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  proved."  Indeed,  this 
view  dates  much  further  back  than  the  compara- 
tively recent  time  when  these  authors  lived ;  for  while 
Bishop  Patrick  himself  took  the  other  and  commoner 
view,  we  find  him  thus  noting  in  his  conunentary  on 
Ge.  vii.  19:  "There  were  those  anciently  (i.e,  in  the 
earlier  ages),  and  they  have  their  successors  now,  who 
imagined  the  flood  was  not  universal — dXX'  ip^  ol  rbre 
&v6piiiiroi  &KOW — but  only  there  where  men  then  dwelt; 
as  the  author  of  the  Questiones  ad  Orthodoxos  tells  us, 
Quest.  34."  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  a 
question  between  scientific  naturalists  on  the  one  side, 
and  men  of  simple  faith  in  Scripture  on  the  other. 
Apart  from  the  cultivation  or  the  discoveries  of  science, 
we  have  two  classes  of  interpreters  of  Scripture,  one 
of  which  find  no  reason  to  believe  in  more  than  a 
restricted  universality,  while  the  other  press  the  lan- 
guage to  its  furthest  possible  extent — take  it,  not  as 
descriptive  of  God's  judgment  upon  the  earth,  in  so  far 
merely  as  it  was  occupied  by  men,  but  with  reference  to 
the  globe  at  large,  and  to  an  event  in  its  natural  his- 
tory. Which  of  the  two  modes  of  interpretation  is 
to  be  followed!  Surely,  in  such  a  case,  if  science  has 
any  clear  and  determinate  light  to  throw  upon  the 
subject,  it  has  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  foolish  to  reject  its  testimony  here,  as  in  the 
parallel  line  of  physical  astronomy. 

Now,  in  making  our  i4>peal  to  science,  there  is  no 
need  for  ventiuing  upon  hypothetical  ground,  or 
travelling  into  regions  which  can  yield  at  most  but  a 
problematical  or  doubtful  testimony.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  difficulty  of  accounting,  on  scientific  principles, 
for  such  a  mass  of  water  as  might  have  been  sufilcient 
for  enveloping  the  entire  globe  to  the  depth  spedfiod  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  If  the  relative  proportions  of  sea 
and  dry  land  were  precisely  then  as  they  are  now — if 
the  mountains  all  stood  at  the  same  elevation — and  if 
no  other  resources  than  such  as  are  now  known  to 
natunilists  were  accessible  for  giving  the  requisite  direc- 
tion to  the  waters  of  the  earth,  and  furnishing  them  in 
the  proper  abundance — then  the  conclusion  might  be 
safely  enough  drawn  that  the  deluge  could  not  be  ab- 
solutely universal.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  for 
certain  what  difierenoes  in  those  respects  may  have 
existed  at  the  period  of  the  deluge,  aa  compared  with 
more  recent  times ;  and  such  changes  are  known  to  have 
taken  place  within  the  periods  of  scientific  research, 
as  will  at  least  leave  room  for  the  supposition,  that 
possibly  there  may  have  been  natural  causes  adequate  to 
account  for  the  submergence  of  all  that  was  then  diy 
land.  The  same  substantially  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  skill  and  resources  requisite  to  construct  a  vessel 
capable  of  bearing  any  considerable  burden,  to  fit  it  as 
a  suitable  habitation  for  multitudes  of  living  creatures, 
and  keep  them  all  alive  and  afloat  upon  the  waters  for 
months  together.  Here,  again,  our  information  is  too 
limited  to  admit  of  very  definite  results  being  anived 
at,  being  too  little  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
matters  in  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the  superna- 
tural aid  that  may  have  been  conununicated  to  Noah 
for  the  occasion. 

But  in  regard  now  more  particularly  to  this  second 


point— ^A«  ca^pacUy  of  ike  ark  far  ike  preservation  <md 
support  of  animal  life — it  is  one  upon  which  our  present 
knowledge  enables  us  to  speak  with  entire  oonfidenoe, 
and  in  decisive  rejection  of  the  idea  of  a  strictly  universal 
deluge.  We  know  from  the  description  of  the  sacred 
historian  pretty  nearly  what  were  the  dimensions  of  the 
ark,  and  we  now  also  know  near  enough  for  aU  practi- 
cal purposes  the  number  of  distinct  species  of  animals, 
f owIei,  and  creeping  things  upon  the  earth ;  and  by  no 
conceivable  possibility  could  the  ark  be  made  to  receive 
the  whole  of  these  by  twos  and  sevens,  after  the  man- 
ner specified  in  the  text>  and  provide  food  for  all  suffi- 
cient to  outlast  a  twelvemonth.  The  measurements  of 
the  ark  are  given  in  cubits,  which  as  anciently  em- 
ployed were  of  somewhat  variable  length,  though  in 
the  earliest  times  it  is  most  likely  the  natural  cubit 
that  was  commonly  in  use — ^the  distance  from  the  elbow 
to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger — and  which  usually 
amounts  to  about  eighteen  inches.  But  allowing  that 
the  larger  measure  of  twenty-one  inches  should  be  un- 
derstood— as  is  contended  for  by  Raleigh,  Shuckford, 
Hales,  Kitto,  kc, — we  shall  have  for  the  length  of  the 
ark  547  feet^  by  91  feet  in  breadth.  It  was  made  of 
three  stories,  so  that  the  area  yielded  by  these  numbers 
must  be  trebled  to  give  the  entire  capacity  of  the  strao- 
ture;  but  it  still  does  not  quite  amount  to  150,000 
square  feet;  and,  as  Hugh  Miller  remariu  by  way 
of  comparison,  must  have  "  fallen  short  by  about 
28,000  square  feet  of  a  single  gallery  (the  northern)  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851."  Could  such  a  space 
contain,  even  for  a  month,  to  say  nothing  of  a  year, 
pairs  of  every  distinct  species  of  the  animate  creation  ? 
By  the  writers  above  referred  to,  and  many  others, 
laborious  calculations  are  entered  into  to  show  that  the 
area  of  the  ark  could  meet  the  demands  of  the  problem 
in  its  utmost  extent;  but  such  calculations  always 
proceed  upon  an  immensely  inadequate  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  extant  species  of  living  creatures.  It  is 
astonishing  how  these  have  grown  upon  our  hands,  as 
naturalists  have  pursued  their  investigations  into  difib- 
rent  regions  of  the  world.  Raleigh  thought  it  enough 
to  "seek  room  for  eighty-nine  distinct  species  of  beasts, 
or,  lest  any  should  be  omitted,  for  one  hundred." 
These  had  to  be  multiplied  by  two,  and  allowance 
made  for  the  sevens  of  the  dean  animals,  so  that  there 
might  be  280  in  all;  *'  and  all  these  280  beasts  might  be 
kept  in  one  story  or  room  of  the  ark,  in  their  several 
cabins;  their  meat  in  a  second;  the  birds  and  thdr  pro- 
vision in  a  third,  with  a  space  to  spare  for  Noah  and 
his  family,  and  all  their  necessaries."  Such  was  the 
easy  mode  of  stowage  for  the  living  creaturehood  of  the 
earth,  and  its  necessary  food,  which  presented  itself  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  But  the  progress  of  science  has 
made  it  infinitely  harder  work  for  his  sucoesson  in  this 
line  of  calculations.  BufiEbn  by  his  more  extensive  re- 
searches in  natural  history  reckoned  double  the  number 
of  quadrupeds  that  Raleigh  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
make  allowance  for ;  but  so  far  was  even  he  beneath 
the  reality,  that  instead  of  200,  there  are  known  to 
exist  upon  the  earth  1658  species  of  animals.  Such  is 
the  number  given,  for  example,  in  Johnstone's  PAyitroi 
Atlas  of  1856;  and  kter  editions  will  probaUy  add 
somewhat  to  those  already  ascertained.  But  supposing 
these  to  be  the  whole,  they  could  not  yield  less,  when 
taken  by  twos  and  by  sevens,  than  about  4000  animab— 
for  so  greatly  have  the  species  of  ox,  deer,  Bhee]^  and 
goat  increased  (the  clean  animals  which  were  to  be  pr^ 
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served  by  aevenB),  that  upwards  of  1000  individuak 
of  that  class  alone  would  need  to  be  reckoned.  And 
then  to  these  have  to  be  added  somewhere  about  6000 
species  of  birds,  not  far  from  1000  reptiles  which  can- 
not live  under  earth,  and  of  insects  some  hundreds  of 
thousands.  When  sudi  myriads  of  living  creatures  as 
these  come  into  our  reckoning,  it  is  clear  as  day,  that  no 
single  structure  could  contain  accommodation  for  them 
all,  with  means  of  support  for  an  entire  year — not 
tliough  it  were  many  times  the  size  of  Noah's  aik. 
Nor  is  it  simply,  we  must  remember,  the  lodging-room 
and  sustenance  required  for  so  many  creatures,  that 
has  in  such  a  case  to  be  thought  of,  but  the  personal 
attendance  in  the  aik  necessaiy  to  minister  to  all 
their  duly  supplies  of  food,  and  keep  everything  in 
proper  order.  In  this  respect  we  have  but  the  services 
of  eight  persons  to  take  into  account,  and  what  these 
could  avail  even  for  a  tithe  of  the  number  specified 
above,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

There  are  other  considerations  of  a  scientific  kind 
which  come  in  aid  of  the  conclusion  we  are  obliged 
thus  to  arrive  at.  One  of  these  is,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  in  accordance  with  the  native 
temperaments  and  habits  of  each.  In  proportion  as 
new  r^ons  of  the  world  have  been  hiid  open  to  our 
view,  they  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  fresh 
species  of  creatures  not  found  elsewhere ;  these  are  to 
sJl  appearance  indigenous  and  peculiar  to  their  respec- 
tive localities,  and  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  living 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  climate  materially  different 
from  that  which  nature  has  a^gned  them.  They 
could  not^  without  violence  to  their  respective  consti- 
tutionS)  have  been  kept  alive  in  one  region ;  nor  could 
they,  if  anyhow  brought  and  kept  together,  by  any 
conceivable  expedients  be  transported  to  tiieir  distinctive 
localities.  Indeed  it  appears  that  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  animated  being,  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth  have  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  their  peculiar 
forms  of  organized  existence.  "  The  sloths  and  arma- 
dUloes  of  South  America  had  their  gigantic  predeces- 
sors in  the  enormous  megatherium  and  mylodon,  and 
the  strongly -armed  glyptodon;  the  kangaroos  and 
wombats  of  Australia  had  their  extinct  predecessors  in 
a  kangaroo  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  largest  living 
spedea,  and  in  so  huge  a  wombat  that  its  bones  have 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  hippopotamus ;  and  the 
ornithic  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  had  their  prede- 
cessors in  monstrous  birds,  such  as  the  dinomis,  the 
i^tomis,  and  the  paJapterix — wingless  creatures  like 
the  ostrich,  that  stood  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  height. 
In  these  several  regions  two  genercUions  of  species  of 
the  genera  peculiar  to  them  have  existed — the  recent 
generation,  by  whose  descendants  they  are  still  inha- 
bited, and  the  extinct  generation,  whose  remains  we 
find  blocked  up  in  their  soils  and  caves.  But  how  are 
such  facts  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge !''     (Miller**  Testimony  of  the  Rocks*  p.  334.) 

Other  considerations  point  to  the  same  result :  the 
natural  impossibility,  for  example,  of  obtaining  or  lay- 
ing up  flesh  for  the  support  of  carnivorous  animals  and 
birds;  the  certain  destruction  that  must  have  ensued  to 
a  veiy  laige  proportion  of  the  seeds  and  plants  of  the 
earth,  if  they  had  been  so  long  under  water;  and  to 
fresh- water  fish,  if  in  all  regions  of  the  globe  the  sea 
had  totally  and  for  months  together  overspread  the  dry 
land ;  but  it  is  needless  here  to  go  farther  into  detaiL 
The  facts  already  mentioned  render  the  notion  of  a 


universal  deluge,  in  the  literal  sense,  at  variance  with 
the  light  of  reason;  and  of  the  two  competing  interpreta- 
tions, we  are,  in  a  manner,  compelled  to  decide  in  favour 
of  that  which  does  not  place  the  sacred  narrative  in 
antagonism  to  the  results  of  modem  science.  What 
precise  area  of  the  earth's  surface  might  be  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  deluge,  or  by  what  particular  agencies 
these  waters  might  have  been  let  loose  for  their  work  of 
destruction,  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  with 
any  certainty;  since  attempts  in  that  direction  must  be 
in  a  great  degree  conjectural,  and  can  never  yield  more 
than  a  partial  degree  of  satisfaction.  Let  it  be  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  general  facts — ^which  we  believe  to  be 
all  that  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  scriptural  nar- 
rative— ^that  somewhere  about  two  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  world  was 
totally  submerged  in  water — tliat  the  whole  existing 
race  of  mankind  perished  in  the  catastrophe,  with  the 
exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  who  were  preserved 
in  an  immense  vessel  that  he  had  been  instructed  before- 
hand to  prepare — and  that  along  with  them  also  were 
preserved  specimens  of  the  living  creatures  belonging 
to  the  region,  sufficient  to  propagate  the  several  species 
in  the  new  world,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  by  God's  mercy  escaped  the  general  destruction. 
Thus  understood,  there  is  not  only  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  deluge  to  render  it  justly  liable  to  suspicion, 
but  there  is  much  also  to  commend  it  to  our  reasonable 
beUef. 

I.  It  is  not  opposed  hy  any  known  phenomena  in  the 
physical  history  or  condition  of  the  ^corld,  but,  analogi- 
cally at  least,  derives  from  some  of  them  a  measure  of 
confirmation.  Had  it  been  capable  of  proof  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  exhibits  no  appearance  of  having 
ever  been  subject  to  the  operation  of  violent  agencies, 
or  the  overfloi^'ing  of  mighty  waters,  there  might  have 
been  some  ground  for  questioning  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  deluge.  But  the  reverse  is  known  to  be 
the  case.  There  are  undoubted  indications  of  both 
kinds*  of  action^ — appearances  in  the  earth's  strata 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  most  power- 
ful forces  from  beneath  having  wrought  upwards  with 
disturbing  violence — alluvial  deposits  near  the  surface 
which  betoken  the  action  of  great  floods  sweeping 
over  the  land — in  some  of  tliese  also  the  remains  of 
animals  belonging  to  still  existing  or  nearly  allied 
species.  Such  things,  if  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  Noachian  deluge,  at  least  bear  evidence 
to  the  same  kind  of  agencies  which  served  instrumen- 
taUy  to  bring  it  about,  and  of  results  not  unlike  to  those 
in  which  it  issued. 

At  one  time  certainly  it  was  thought  that  the  physi- 
cal history  of  the  world  was  capable  of  yielding  a  more 
direct  and  specific  testimony  to  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  deluge.  It  was  supposed  by  not  a  few  culti- 
vators of  natural  science  that  the  oxganic  remains 
which  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  later  formation  were 
those  of  animals  and  plants  that  belonged  to  the  ante- 
diluvian worid,  and  had  been  entombed  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  by  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  that 
pristine  order  of  things.  In  Dr.  Hales'  Chronology,  for 
instance,  all  such  appearances,  and  along  with  them  the 
disruptions  of  the  earth  into  islands  and  continents, 
lofty  mountains,  rugged  precipices,  and  deep  ravines, 
are  aU  thrown  together  as  clear  proofs  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge,  and  even  of  its  general  progress 
from  north  to  south  (voL  1.  p.  326,  seq.)      This  phase  of 
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opinion,  however,  could  only  prevail  in  the  infancy  of 
geological  science,  or  rather  before  geology  had  attained 
to  the  condition  of  a  science,  and  when  a  few  isolated 
appearances  were  hastily  assumed  as  the  basis  of  some 
precocious  theory.  As  soon  as  the  i4>pearanoefl  came 
to  be  subjected  to  close  investigation,  it  was  perceived 
that  those  organic  remains  represented  very  different 
periods,  and  periodB  not  only  distinctly  maiked  as 
earlier  and  later,  but  also  as  so  remote  in  point  of 
time  that  the  most  recent  of  them  must  be  held  to 
have  been  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man  and  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  world.  The  opinion  referred 
to,  therefore,  has  now  to  be  numbered  among  the  things 
that  were. 

The  same  fate  has  subsequently  befallen  another  idea, 
which  had  more  to  countenance  it  in  the  actual  appear- 
ances of  things,  and  for  a  time  received  the  suffirage  of 
men  of  science.  It  is  that  which  ascribed  the  formation 
of  diluvium  or  drift  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  to 
the  Noachian  deluge.  This  diluvium,  lying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  composed  of  various  materials — 
sand,  pebbles,  fragments  of  rocks,  organic  remains — and 
often  laid  as  if  it  had  been  drifted  into  its  present  position 
by  the  action  of  a  mass  of  waters  flowing  in  a  particular 
direction,  was  at  first  not  unnaturally  connected  with 
the  deluge.  The  Reliquice  DUuviana  of  Dr.  Buckland, 
published  in  1823,  had  for  one  of  its  specific  objects 
the  establishment  of  this  conclusion;  and  Professor 
Sedgwick  gave  his  support  to  the  same  view  of  the 
subject.  But  again  more  careful  investigations  proved 
the  idea  to  be  destitute  of  any  just  foundation.  So 
Professor  Sedgwick  admitted  in  a  speech  before  the 
Geological  Society  so  far  back  as  1831.  He  held  it 
then  to  be ''  conclusively  established,  that  the  vast  masses 
of  diluvial  gravel  scattered  almost  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  do  not  belong  to  one  violent  and  transitory 
period.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  unwarranted  conclu- 
sion, when  we  assumed  the  contemporaneity  of  all 
the  superficial  gravels  on  the  earth.  We  saw  the 
dearest  traces  of  alluvial  action,  and  we  had  in  our 
sacred  histories  the  record  of  a  general  deluge.  On 
this  double  testimony  it  was  that  we  gave  a  unity  to  a 
vast  succession  of  phenomena,  not  one  of  which  we 
perfectly  comprehended,  and  under  the  name  dilu- 
vium classed  them  aU  together."  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  made  substantially  the  same  ac- 
knowledgment, and  admitted  that  the  phenomena  in 
question  appeared  to  have  proceeded  from  "geological 
revolutions  produced  by  violent  eruptions  of  water, 
rather  than  the  comparatively  tranquil  inundation 
described  in  the  inspired  narrative."  In  short,  it  ap- 
pears beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  from  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  those  drift  accumulations,  and  other 
characteristic  marks,  that  they  point  to  a  period  much 
anterior  to  the  deluge  of  Noah,  and  indicate  an  agency 
greatly  more  violent  and  protracted  than  it  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been.  The  crust  and  surface  of  the 
earth  exhibit  no  clearly  ascertained  and  indelible  traces 
of  the  Noachian  deluge;  nor,  in  truth,  should  such  ever 
have  been  looked  for.  This  was  calmly  maintained, 
even  when  the  current  of  scientific  belief  ran  strong  in 
the  contrary  direction,  by  a  man  who  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  philosophic  mind  and  his  simple  faith 
in  divine  truth — Dr.  John  Fleming.  In  Jameson's 
Philosophicai  Journal,  1826,  he  wrote  thus:  "From  the 
simple  narrative  of  Moses,  it  appears  that  the  ark  had 
not  drifted  far  from  the  spot  where  it  was  first  lifted  up. 


and  that  it  grounded  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ' 
same  spot ;  that  the  waters  rose  upon  the  earth  by 
degrees;  that  the  flood  exhibited  no  violent  impetuosity, 
displacing  neither  the  soil,  nor  the  vegetable  tribes 
which  it  supported,  nor  rendering  the  ground  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  With  this  conviction  in  my 
mind,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  witness  in 
nature  any  remaining  marks  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  I 
find  my  respect  for  the  authority  of  revelation  height- 
ened, when  I  see  on  the  present  surface  no  memorials 
of  the  event." 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  remains  existing  on  the 
earth's  surface  afford  no  direct  or  specific  proof  of  the 
deluge,  they  still  bear  a  collateral,  and  by  no  means  un- 
important testimony  to  its  credibility.  For  though,  as 
Buckland  has  stated  in  his  BridgeunUer  Treatiset  "we 
have  not  yet  found  (nor  perhaps  are  likely  to  find)  the 
certain  traces  of  any  great  diluvian  catastrophe,  whidi 
we  can  affirm  to  be  within  the  human  period,  we  can 
at  least  show  that  paroxysms  of  internal  energy,  ac- 
companied by  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  and 
followed  by  mighty  waters  desolating  whole  regions  of 
the  earth,  were  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  nature. 
Now,  what  has  happened  again  and  again,  from  the 
most  ancient  up  to  the  most  modem  periods  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  earth,  may  have  hi^pened  onoe 
during  the  four  thousand  years  that  man  has  been 
living  on  its  surface.  So  that  all  anterior  improbahiHty 
is  taken  away  from  Hie  fact  of  a  deluge  such  as  that  of 
Noah."  This  is  the  fair  and  legitimate  use  to  make  of 
the  evidences  that  appear  in  the  earih^s  strata  and 
surface  of  previous  catadysms  and  diluvial  catas- 
trophes. They  conclusively  establish  the  occuirenoe 
of  facts  that  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  Noachian 
deluge,  and  are  perfectly  valid  against  such  shallow 
reasoning  as  that  of  Voltaire,  who,  to  get  rid  at  any 
cost  of  the  Bible  account  of  a  deluge,  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  anything  of  a  like  nature  in  the  past— oo^jld 
even  take  refuge  in  the  wild  imagination  that  the 
soil  of  the  earth  might  possibly  produce  fossils.  Such 
an  unreasoning  extreme  of  infidelity  was  well  replied  to 
by  Groethe,  long  before  Buckland  directed  his  mind  to 
the  subject.  Speaking  of  Yoltaim  in  his  Aut4)bio- 
graphy,  he  says,  "  When  I  now  learned,  that  to  weaken 
the  tradition  of  a  deluge,  he  had  denied  all  petrified 
shells,  and  only  admitted  them  as  lusus  naturaj  he 
entirely  lost  my  confidence;  for  my  own  eyes  had  ou 
the  Baschberg  plainly  enough  shown  me,  that  I  stood 
on  the  bottom  of  an  old  dried- up  sea,  among  the  exwia 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  These  mountains  had  cer- 
tainly been  covered  with  waves — whether  before  or 
during  the  deluge  did  not  concern  me;  it  was  enough 
that  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  had  been  a  monstrous 
lake — a  bay  extending  beyond  the  reach  of  eyesight: 
out  of  this  I  was  no^  to  be  talked." 

Nor  is  the  analogical  argument  altogether  confined 
to  these  convulsive  movements  anterior  to  the  human 
period ;  there  have  been  also,  in  the  times  posterior  to 
it^  partial  changes,  oscillations  as  to  natural  level  in 
portions  of  the  earth^s  surface,  with  corresponding 
alterations  between  sea  and  land,  of  a  kind  probably 
not  unlike  to  what  happened  at  the  deluge,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  compass  and  degree.  On  the  coast 
of  Chili  the  effect  of  two  earthquakes  in  1822  and  1835 
was  such,  that  over  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles 
the  coast  has  been  raised  in  one  part  two  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  in  another  to  the  same  extent 
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depiesBed.  In  the  Bay  of  Baiie,  near  Naples,  there 
eziflt  the  rains  of  an  ancient  temple,  that  of  Jupiter 
Sen^is,  with  several  columns  standing  nearly  erect. 
For  a  time  these  must  have  been  submerged  in  the  sea 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  land,  as  appears  from  certain 
holes  pierced  in  them  by  a  dass  of  perforating  bivalves, 
which  live  only  in  the  sea ;  while  again,  by  a  subse- 
quent, and  as  must  be  supposed,  very  gradual  elevation 
of  the  ground,  they  have  been  raised  and  now  stand 
above  the  sea-level.  Who  can  teU  how  far  causes  of  a 
like  nature  may  have  operated  in  the  region  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  was  the  more  peculiar  scene  of 
the  deluge,  and  contributed  to  its  accomplishment? 
The  depression  to  a  certam  depth  of  the  tracts  occupied 
by  the  human  family  below  the  Caspian,  or  any  other 
adjacent  sea,  would  have  all  the  appearance,  and  the 
efiect  also,  of  opening  up  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep.  And  if,  within  or  near  that  particular  region, 
there  are  ''vast  plains,  white  with  salt,  and  charged 
with  8ea>8hells,  showing  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  at  no 
distant  period  greatly  more  extensive  than  it  is  now  " 
(TMtimoxir  of  the  Rocki,  p.  346),  it  cannot  be  deemed  impro- 
bable, that  when  a  great  work  of  judgment  had  to  be 
executed,  and  a  lesson  of  moral  discipline  administered 
to  aU  coming  ages,  the  chief  means  of  executing  it 
might  have  been  found  in  bringing  into  play  such  ele- 
ments and  operations  as  are  known  to  have  been  at 
work  in  other  times  and  places.  So  that,  if  no  tangi- 
ble, conclusive  evidence  of  the  Noachian  deluge  can 
be  appealed  to  in  the  physical  history  of  the  earth, 
there  is  not  only  nothing  to  discredit  it,  but  not  a  little 
in  various  respects  to  commend  it  to  our  belief. 

n.  Passing  from  the  physical  to  the  political  or  the 
natiamU  history  of  the  world,  we  find  nothing  to  mili- 
tate against  the  scriptural  account  of  the  deluge, 
nothing  at  least  that  can  stand  the  test  of  an  impar- 
tial and  rigid  examination.  The  world  contains  no 
authentic  records,  or  extant  monuments,  that  carry  up 
the  evidence  of  human  agency  and  civilization  to  a  period 
too  remote  for  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  of  the  Noa- 
chian deluge.  The  more  important  nations  of  antiquity 
did  undoubtedly  lay  claim  to  a  continued  existence, 
which,  had  it  been  real,  would  have  been  incompatible 
with  such  a  general  wreck  of  human  life  and  interests 
■s  is  represented  to  have  then  occurred.  But  all  pre- 
tensions of  this  nature  have  given  way  before  the  ad- 
vancing light  of  careful  research  and  scientific  know- 
ledge. The  old  Indian,  Chinese,'  Egyptian,  and  other 
such  like  claims  to  an  incredible  antiquity  are  now  un- 
versally  assigned  to  the  region  of  fable;  and  the  astro- 
nomical tables  derived  from  the  East,  which  were  so 
artfully  framed  as  to  deceive  such  men  as  BaiUy  and 
Playfair,  have  been  found  to  possess  no  higher  autho- 
rity than  cunning  foxgeries.  (SeoNaros*  Bampton  Lectores.) 
Even  later  and  less  suspicious- looking  proofs  of  national 
longevity,  which  have  been  paraded  by  opponents  of 
the  Bible,  have  on  closer  examination  been  found  false 
witnesses  in  regard  to  the  point  under  consideration. 
It  is  not  long  since  that  the  zodiacs  found  inscribed  on 
the  temples  of  Esn^  and  Dendera,  in  Upper  Egypt,  had  a 
kind  of  fabulous  age  ascribed  to  them,  reaching  to  thou- 
sands of  years,  not  only  before  the  deluge,  but  before 
the  creation  of  man,  according  to  the  Old  Testariftnt 
chronology.  The  deciphering  however  of  the  Greek 
portions  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  XNuiial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  hierogly{nc8,  have  dissipated  these  golden 
dreams  of  a  hoar  antiquity.    It  has  been  ascertained 
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that  the  temple  at  Dendera  was  consecrated  to  the 
Roman  emperor  Tiberius.  '*The  temple  of  Esn^, 
whose  construction  was  placed  as  far  back  as  8000 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  has  a  column,  whose  in- 
scription gives  it  the  date  of  the  tenth  year  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus.  There  is  still  mor^ecisive  proof, 
that  these  zodiacs  have  no  reference  eitflbr  to  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  or  a  change  of  the  solstices. 
A  mummy  doth  brought  from  Egypt  has  a  veiy  legible 
Greek  inscription  respecting  a  young  man  who  died  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  doth 
has  also  a  zodiac  painted  on  it,  marked  in  a  similxur 
manner  to  that  of  Dendera,  and  therefore  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  mere  astrological  composition  respecting 
the  individiud  whose  body  was  wrapped  up  in  it.  The 
zodiacs  in  the  temples  are  probably  astrological  for- 
mulae respecting  the  dedication  of  tiie  building,  or  the 
nativity  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  it  was  con- 
structed "  (Dr.  Soottler,  in  Kin^s  0«ology,  p.  63). 

It  ia  true  that  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  those  who 
have  given  themselves  to  Egyptological  studies  still 
persuade  themselves  that  they  have,  in  the  remains  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  the  surviving  witnesses  of  times 
greatly  more  remote  than  the  era  of  the  dduge.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  data  on  which  their  condusions 
rest  are,  to  a  large  extent,  conjectural ;  that  the  view 
ia  not  concurred  in  by  Wilkinson,  and  many  of  the 
more  learned  and  judidous  investigators  of  the  subject, 
whose  mind  was  substantially  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  great  chronologer  Ideler: — **The  history  of 
andent  Egypt  is  a  Ubyrinth,  of  which  chronology  has 
lost  the  thread."  Indeed,  the  view  may  be  said  to  carry 
its  own  refutation  along  with  it,  as  it  would  assert  for 
Egypt  a  high  position  of  art  and  civilization,  when  all 
the  world  besides  was  either  unpeopled,  or  sunk  in  ab- 
solute barbarism. 

III.  But  while  there  are  no  historical  evidences  in  the 
political  history  of  the  world  against  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  deluge,  whether  written  or  monumental,  there 
are  the  amplest  traditional  testimonies  in  its  favour. 
These  are,  trom  the  remoteness  of  the  event,  the  only 
kind  of  direct  collateral  evidence  that  the  case  properly 
admits  of.  It  was  one  of  Hume^s  objections  against 
the  historical  verity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  general,  that 
it  was  not  corroborated  by  any  concurring  testimony. 
But  how  could  it?  There  is  no  written  testimony  ex- 
tant, apart  from  what  is  found  in  the  Bible  (which 
contains  the  primeval  records  of  the  human  race),  that 
comes  within  centuries  of  the  time  to  which  even  the 
latest  accounts  in  the  Pentateuch  refer.  There  is  here, 
therefore,  no  room  for  concurring  testimonies,  though, 
in  respect  to  such  an  event  as  the  deluge,  at  once  pos- 
sessing a  world-wide  interest,  and  fitted  to  leave  most 
memorable  impressions  on  the  minds  of  men,  there  was 
abundant  room  for  testimonies  of  a  traditional  nature. 
And  these  accordingly  we  have;  and  have  in  such 
fulness  and  variety  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  or 
tribe  of  historical  significance  in  any  part  of  the  world 
which  has  not  transmitted  an  account  of  a  general 
deluge,  in  which  the  whole  human  race  perished,  ex* 
cepting  a  mere  renmant  saved  in  a  vessel,  or  by  some 
other  means  of  escape  available  only  to  themselves. 
Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Asiatic  Researches,  With  refer- 
ence to  the  event  in  this  general  aspect  of  it,  calls  it 
"  a  fact,  which  is  admitted  as  true  by  every  nation  to 
whose  literature  we  have  access,  and  particularly  by 
the  ancient  Hindoos,  who  have  allotted  an  entire  Pur- 
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ana  to  the  detail  of  that  event)  which  they  relate,  as 
usual,  in  B3rmbolB  and  allegories."  ''It  is  no  longer 
probable  only/*  he  again  says,  **  but  absolutely  certain, 
that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  proceeded  from  Iran 
(the  district  of  Asia  to  which  Ararat  belongs),  as  from 
a  centre,  whence  they  migrated  at  first  in  three 
great  colonies;  and  that  those  three  branches  grew 
from  a  common  stock,  which  had  been  miraculously 
preserved  in  a  general  convulsion  and  inundation  of 
this  globe."  To  the  like  effect  Mitford,  in  his  History 
of  Greece : — "  The  tradition  of  aU  nations,  and  appear- 
ances in  every  country,  bear  witness  scarcely  less  ex- 
plicit than  the  writings  of  Moses  to  that  general  flood, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  human  race;  and 
those  ablest  Greek  authors,  who  have  attempted  to 
trace  the  histoiy  of  mankind  to  its  source,  aU  refer  to 
such  an  event  for  the  beginning  of  the  present  system 
of  things  on  earth."  To  these  may  be  added  the  later 
testimony  of  a  French  writer,  one  rather  of  the  infidel 
than  the  believing  school,  M.  Bou^,  whose  words  have 
been  quoted  by  Hitchcock:  ''I  shall  be  vexed  to  be 
thought  stupid  enough  to  deny  that  an  inundation  or 
catastrophe  has  taken  place  in  the  world,  or  rather  in 
the  region  inhabited  by  the  antediluvians.  To  me  this 
seems  to  be  as  really  a  fact  in  history  as  the  reign  of 
Caesar  at  Rome." 

It  was  only  what  might  be  expected,  in  regard  to  an 
event  which  took  place  before  the  human  family  separ- 
ated into  distinct  nationalities,  that  the  traditions 
preserved  of  it  would  maintain  more  or  less  of  a  general 
agreement,  but  that  they  would  also  be  tinged  to  some 
extent  with  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of 
different  places  and  regions.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened,  although  perhaps  there  is  more  reason  to 
wonder  at  the  marked  agreements  with  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  than  at  the  various  national  diversities.  The 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  nations  are  in  this  case 
the  most  important,  because  they  were  the  earliest  to  be 
put  on  record,  and  were  also  the  accredited  accounts 
of  the  descendants  of  those  who  settled  nearest  to  the 
catastrophe.  They  have  been  so  often  given,  that  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  briefly  mention  them.  The 
Chaldean  tradition,  reported  by  Berosus,  and  found  in 
Josephus  (Ap.  i.  19),  asserts  the  fact  of  a  general  deluge, 
and  the  preservation  of  only  a  few  persons  in  an  aik, 
which  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  As- 
syrian, preserved  by  Eusebius  in  the  words  of  Abydenus 
(Evang.  Fnep.  e.  ix.),  is  somewhat  more  specific,  as  it 
designates  a  single  man,  named  Sbisthrus  (otherwise 
called  Xisanthrus),  who  being  divinely  forewarned, 
sailed  in  a  vessel  into  Armenia,  and  presently  all  things 
became  involved  in  a  fearful  inundation;  by  and  by 
he  sent  out  from  his  vessel  several  birds  in  succession, 
which  from  the  prevalence  of  the  waters  constantly  re- 
turned back  stained  with  mud,  till  after  the  third  trial 
they  returned  no  more ;  and  then  he  was  himself  taken 
to  the  celestial  region,  while  the  vessel  and  its  contents 
rested  in  Armenia.  Polyhistor,  as  quoted  by  Cyril 
(AdT.  Juilaaum),  adds  to  the  account  that  Sisuthrus  had 
in  his  vessel  birds,  reptiles,  and  beasts  of  burden.  The 
Indian  account,  as  given  by  Sir  William  Jones  (AaiaUo 
Researches,  a  lie),  represents  the  sun-bom  monarch, 
Satyavatra,  as  immediately  before  the  deluge  addressed 
by  the  God  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  In  seven  days  all  creatures  that  have  of- 
fended me  shall  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge ;  but  thou 
shalt  be  preserved  in  a  capacious  vessel  miraculously 


formed.  Take  therefore  all  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs 
and  esculent  grains  for  food,  and,  together  with  the 
seven  holy  men,  your  respective  wives,  and  pain  of  all 
animals,  enter  the  ark  without  fear."  He  did  so,  and 
was  thereby  saved,  along  with  his  company,  from  the 
general  destruction,  in  a  large  vessel  that  came  floating 
toward  him  on  the  rising  waters.  The  traditioDB  of 
Egypt  upon  the  subject  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
any  detailed  form,  but  are  referred  to  by  Josephas(Antu) , 
and  Plato  also,  in  his  Timaus,  has  taken  some  notice 
of  them.  The  Greek  traditions  respecting  the  deluge 
of  Deucalion  differ  somewhat  in  different  writers,  bat 
the  current  belief  was,  no  doubt^  given  with  substantial 
correctness  by  Ovid.  A  later  form  i^pears  in  the 
treatise  De  Dta  Syria,  ascribed  to  Lucian.  According 
to  it  the  antediluvians  were  a  wicked  brood,  men  of 
violence,  regardless  of  oaths  and  of  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality, without  mercy  one  toward  another;  on  which 
account  they  were  doomed  to  destruction.  '*For  this 
purpose,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "there  was  a  mighty 
eruption  of  water  from  the  earth,  attended  with  heavy 
showers  from  above ;  so  that  the  rivers  swelled  and  the 
sea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  a 
flood,  and  aU  flesh  drowned.  Deucalion  alone  was  pie- 
served,  to  people  the  world.  This  merqr  was  shown 
him  on  account  of  his  justice  and  piety.  His  preservar 
tion  was  effected  thus :  he  put  all  his  family,  both  his 
sons  and  their  wives,  into  a  vast  ark  which  he  hid 
provided,  and  he  then  went  into  it  himself.  At  the 
same  time  animals  of  every  species — boars,  horses,  lions, 
serpents — ^whatever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
followed  him  by  pairs — all  which  he  received  into  the 
ark,  and  experienced  no  evil  from  them." 

This  account,  which  has  been  frequently  produced 
among  the  heathen  traditions  of  the  deluge,  and  still 
also  by  MiUer  (Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  sso),  betrays,  we 
may  say,  its  own  posthumous  origin.  It  is  far  too 
dose  an  imitation  of  the  scriptural  account,  and  in 
particular  too  ethical  in  its  tone,  to  be  a  really  heathen 
account.  It  belongs  to  that  sub-apostolic  age,  which 
witnessed  in  so  many  respects  a  commingUng  of  the 
heathen  with  the  Christian  elements,  and  must,  in  its 
existing  form,  be  regarded  as  a  fabrication.  The  work 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  no  longer  reckoned  among  the 
genuine  productions  of  Lucian ;  but  even  if  it  were^  as 
Lucian  was  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books,  the  real 
character  of  the  nairative  would  not  be  thereby  altered. 
It  should  cease  therefore  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. Nor  should  any  use  be  made  (as  is  still  done 
both  by  Kitto  and  Miller)  of  the  Apamtean  medal, 
which  exhibits  the  name  of  Noe  inscribed  on  a  floating 
chest,  within  which  a  man  and  woman  appear  seated, 
and  to  which  a  bird  on  the  wing  is  seen  bearing  a 
branch.  This  likewise  betrays  its  origin ;  it  bdongsto 
later  times,  and  is  too  clear  a  specimen  of  what  was 
then  veiy  common  in  Fhiygia  and  its  neighbouihood— 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  heathen  and  bibliod  Boorott, 
and  a  consequent  mixing  up  of  the  opinions  proper  to 
each,  as  if  there  were  no  material  difference  between 
them.  It  is  but  another  form  of  what  gave  birth  to 
the  later  Sybilline  orades,  and  the  Gnostic  philosophy 
of  the  first  centuries.  Tradition  has  its  spurious  pro- 
ductions as  well  as  histoiy;  and  in  a  case  like  the 
present,  where  the  legitimate  evidence  is  so  full,  there 
is  the  less  need  for  calling  in  the  aid  ol  what  is  unable 
to  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  examination. 

Beside  the  older  Greek  and  Asiatic  traditions  of  * 
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delugB,  tnoes  of  the  same  event  baye  been  found  where 
they  might  least  have  been  expected,  among  the  tribes 
and  races  of  the  New  Woild,  and  even  among  the 
islanders  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  traditions  here  also 
vary,  thongh  the  substance  remains  in  all  much  the 
same.  The  Indians  of  the  North  American  lakes  tell 
of  their  forefather,  with  his  family,  and  pain  of  the 
living  creatures,  being  preserved  on  a  raft,  which  he 
bad  been  warned  to  build,  while  all  others  were  drowned. 
Those  on  Terra  Firma,  in  the  opposite  direction,  believe 
that  when  the  deluge  came,  one  man  with  his  wife  and 
children  escaped  in  a  canoe.  The  Mexicans  had  tra- 
ditions and  also  pictorial  representations  of  the  event, 
in  which  one  man  and  his  wife  escaped  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  leaf-producing  tree,  while  the  water-goddess 
(Matalcueje)  appeared  pouring  torrents  of  water  upon 
them,  and  overwhelming  others  around  them. 

Even  among  the  most  scattered  and  savage  tribes  on 
the  Orinoco,  Humboldt  found  the  tradition  of  a  deluge 
common  to  them  all — ^the  Tamanacs,  the  Maypures, 
the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Erevato— but  each  giving  their 
own  distinctive  colour  to  the  story.  The  traditions, 
he  says,  "are  like  the  relics  of  a  vast  shipwreck,"  and 
as  such  "  are  highly  interesting  in  the  philosophical 
study  of  our  own  species In  the  great  conti- 
nents, as  in  the  smallest  islands  of  the  Pacific,  it  is 
always  on  the  loftiest  and  nearest  mountain  that  the 
remains  of  the  human  race  have  been  saved ;  and  this 
event  appears  the  more  recent  in  proportion  as  the 
nations  are  uncultivated,  and  as  the  knowledge  they 
have  of  their  own  existence  has  no  very  remote  date." 
This,  we  have  no  doubt,  presents  the  true  rationale  of 
the  subject,  as  to  the  diversity  that  appears  in  the  ac- 
counts. The  diversity,  whether  among  the  traditions 
of  the  Old  or  those  of  the  New  World,  did  not  arise 
from  an  actual  difference  in  the  events,  but  from  the 
one  great  event,  of  which  they  all  spake,  assuming 
such  distinctive  shapes  and  forms  as  were  given  to  it 
by  the  respective  position  and  circumstances  of  each. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  as  much  confirma- 
tory evidence  of  this  great  event  as  could  well  be 
expected.  In  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  we 
are  entitled  to  say,  Here  is  a  fact  which  in  some  form 
has  impressed  itself  on  the  historical  or  traditional  re- 
miniscences of  all  nations ;  which  is  also  not  without 
analogical  corroboration  from  physical  appearances  in 
the  worid's  condition ;  and  whether  we  can  solve  the 
incidental  difficulties  connected  with  it  or  not,  we  should 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  strongest  evidence  if  we  were  to 
bring  into  doubt  the  reality  of  the  event.  However 
littie  the  scriptural  narrative  of  it  may  enable  us  to 
answer  all  queries,  or  even  to  silence  all  objections  that 
may  be  raised  on  the  subject,  it  yet  presents  what,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  by  much  the  most  rational  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  matter,  and — ^what  is  of  special 
moment — ^the  only  one  that  renders  an  adequate  reason 
for  such  a  fearful  catastrophe  befalling  the  habitable 
worid.  For  here,  as  generally  in  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  Old  Testament  scripture,  the  moroU  element, 
by  having  the  chief  prominence  assigned  to  it,  dis- 
tinguishes what  is  written  from  the  traditionary  ac- 
counts of  heathen  antiquity.  In  these  accounts  the 
phytieal  alone  is  brought  distinctly  into  view ;  our  at- 
tention is  drawn  merely  to  the  singular  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  to  the  remarkable  incidents  of  danger  or 
deliveraace  connected  with  them.  But  in  the  simple 
nairative  of  Moses,  all  takes  its  rise  in  the  mcral — on 


man's  part,  in  the  inveterate  corruption  which  had  raged 
among  the  antediluvian  race,  and  defied  all  remedial 
efforts  of  an  ordinary  kind— and  on  €rod's  part,  in  the 
righteousness  which  could  no  longer  allow  the  audacity 
of  sin  to  proceed,  but  must  substitute  for  abused  mercy 
the  severe  inflictions  of  judgment.  It  is  this  which 
Scripture  makes  prominent,  leaving  other  points  in 
comparative  obscurity ;  and  the  same  prominence  must 
be  given  to  it  still,  if  the  sacred  narrative  shall  be  either 
rightly  understood  or  properly  used. 

DE1MLAS,  a  professed  disciple  and  a  friend  of  St.  Paul 
— twice  mentioned  in  his  later  episties,  as  sending,  along 
with  others,  salutations  to  brethren  at  a  distance,  CoL 
It.  14;  FhUe.S4;  but  in  his  last  epistie  presented  \mder 
the  mournful  aspect  of  one  who,  through  love  of  a 
present  world,  had  forsaken  the  apostle,  s  TL  ir.  lo.  It 
might  be  but  a  temporary  falling  from  his  steadfastness; 
but  no  later  notice  of  his  career  has  survived  to  correct 
the  unfavourable  impression  which  this  naturally  pro- 
duces. Indeed,  the  tradition  of  subsequent  times  classes 
him  among  the  apostates  from  the  faith  (Epiph.  H»r.  6i); 
but  this  probably  arose  from  a  too  rigid  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  the  apostie. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  Greek  term,  denoting  a  votary  of 
Demeter,  or  Ceres,  of  frequent  use  among  the  Greeks, 
but  in  New  Testament  scripture  occurring  only  twice. 
1.  Hie  first  person  of  the  name  mentioned  is  the  silver- 
smith at  Ephesus,  whose  chief  employment  was  the 
making  of  silver  shrines  for  Diana — most  probably 
silver  models  of  the  temple,  or  of  its  innermost  chamber, 
with  the  image  there  deposited  of  the  great  goddess. 
The  prospect  of  losing  this  trade  by  the  conversions 
that  were  going  on  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Paul,  gave  rise  to  a  mighty 
commotion,  which  was  headed  by  Demetrius,  and  which 
for  a  time  placed  the  apostle  in  jeopardy,  Ao.  xix.;  2  Co.  i. 
{See  Ephesus.)  2.  The  other  Demetrius  was  a  disciple 
commended  by  the  apostle  John,  as  being  well  reported 
of  by  all  men,  and  by  the  truth  itself— that  is,  possess- 
ing a  character  so  purely  and  transparently  Christian, 
that  it  might  be  said  to  cany  its  own  testimony  along 
with  it,  sJiLis.  His  place  of  residence  is  not  stated; 
but  if  not  at  Ephesus,  it  must  have  been  at  some  place 
in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

DEMONS.  These  are  spoken  of  in  all  Scripture,  from 
the  Pentateuch  to  the  Apocalypse ;  and  under  this  or 
some  equivalent  name,  they  hold  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  mythology  of  aU  heathen  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  "  The  gods  of  the  heathen,''  says 
the  psalmist,  '*  are  demons,"  Fs.  xor.  e,  Sopt.  Trans.  And 
St.  Paul  at  once  authenticates  this  translation,  and  con- 
firms the  truth  it  declares,  when  he  applies  it  to  the 
heathen  of  his  time,  saying,  "The  things  which  the 
Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  demons  and  not  to 
God,"  1  Co.  X.  20.  The  heathen  themselves  give  the  same 
account  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  their  sacrificial 
rites.  The  demon  (6  dcdfiup)  is  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship, 9€ifftlkuttJ0vla  describes  their  worship  itself,  and 
deuriSalfiuir,  the  worshipper.  Thus,  Favorinus,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Adrian^s  time,  who  at  different  periods  of  his 
life  resided  in  Rome  and  Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia, 
describes  the  religion  of  these  nations  indifferentiy  as 
6  4>6€ot  Ocou  Ij  da.tfi6yup,  the  fear  of  God  or  of  demons. 
Xenophon,  intending  to  commend  the  piety  of  Agesi- 
laus,  king  of  Sparta,  says  aUl  deiatiaifAfMf  ijv,  he  was 
ever  a  worshipper  of  demons.  Festus,  governor  of 
Judea^  as  having  no  other  idea  of  religion  in  Gentile  or 
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Jew,  pxx)noimces  the  accusation  of  the  Jews  against 
Paul  a  question  of  their  own  demon- worship,  wept  rijs 
ISlas  deuridaifjLoylat,  So  also,  the  men  of  Athens,  on 
hearing  Paul  preach  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  con- 
cluded that  he  was  a  setter  forth  of  strange  or  foreign 
demons;  and  Paul  in  his  turn,  certainly  without  inten- 
tion to  compliment  their  piety,  as  Dr.  Campbell  seems 
to  suppose,  yet  as  certainly  without  thought  of  saying 
what  they  could  repel  as  false  or  resent  as  ofFensive, 
states  it  as  his  observation  of  them  that  they  were 
ieuTiiaifioyeffTipovt,  not,  as  in  the  English  Bible,  "  too 
superstitious"  (which  is  opposed  both  to  the  etymolo- 
gical and  the  historical  import),  but  addicted  more  than 
others  to  demon-  worship.  On  this  point  it  is  only  further 
necessary  to  add,  that  Scripture  ascribes  the  same 
thing  to  the  Israelites,  in  their  frequent  apostasies  from 
Jehovah  their  God.  "They  sacrificed  to  demons  and 
not  to  God,  to  gods  whom  they  knew  not;  to  new  gods, 
that  came  newly  up;  whom  their  fathers  feared  not," 
De.  xxxil.  17;  he.  xwVL  T;  Pa.  c?l.  ST. 

But  now  who  or  what  were  these  demons  whom  the 
world  worshipped !  The  question  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty, since  belonging  to  the  spiritual  and  unseen  world, 
they  are  not  immediately  objects  of  our  knowledge,  and 
the  speculations  of  curious  and  inquiring,  and  the  im- 
postures of  wicked  and  designing  men,  practising  on 
the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  or  the  imagination  of  the 
fearful,  have  had  much  to  do  in  creating  and  upholding 
every  theory  or  system  of  demonology  which  has  pre- 
vailed. They  are  therefore  in  the  main,  as  Scripture 
styles  them,  "  a  work  of  errors,"  and  exhibit  a  mass  of 
beliefs  or  opinions  alike  contradictory  and  absurd,  and 
which  it  were  as  idle  as  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to 
distinguish  or  harmonize.  Being,  as  we  have  seen, 
objects  of  worship,  demons  must  have  been  believed  to 
be,  in  some  sense  or  after  some  sort,  divine.  Indeed  with 
the  Greek,  the  rb  ^etw,  the  divine,  and  r6  daifUnoi',  the 
demonish  or  demonian,  were  synonymous  terms ;  and 
ol  ^eolf  the  gods,  and  6c  Saifimvt,  the  demons,  suggested 
the  same  beings.  .  With  the  philosophers  the  name  of 
demon  (as  from  da^fjwy,  knowing),  is  usedas  Uie  generic 
name  of  intelligent  or  spiritual  natures.  Thus  Plato 
styles  the  maker  of  the  world,  Tbv  fUyi^rw  6a(^iora, 
the  greatest  demon  (Plato,  Cratylns,  25o) ;  while  in  the 
same  dialogue,  Socrates  is  made  to  say,  "  every  wise 
man  that  is  a  good  man,  is  a  demon,  and  rightly  called 
a  demon,  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead."  But  these  men, 
as  is  also  intimated  in  the  same  place,  did  not  in  this 
speak  then:  own  sentiments,  but  rather  sought  to  ac- 
commodate their  language  to  the  belief  or  feelings  of  the 
vulgar;  these,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  greatly  less 
elevated  and  refined.  For  the  most  part  demons  were 
believed  to  hold  an  intennediate  place  between  celestial 
gods  and  men,  and  to  act  as  mediators,  negotiating 
those  affihirs  which  it  was  deemed  beneath  the  majesty 
of  the  greater  gods  to  transact  immediately  with  mor- 
tals. This  is  in  substance  the  philosophy  of  the  later 
Platonists,  Apuleius  and  Plotinus,  on  this  subject. 
The  first  of  these  authors,  as  quoted  by  Augustine, 
who  treats  of  demons,  with  great  learning,  in  his  City 
ofOod,  has  thus  described  them:  ''In  kind  they  are 
animal,  in  disposition  passionate,  in  mind  rational,  in 
body  aerial,  in  duration  eternal,  having  the  first  three 
in  common  with  us,  the  fourth  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  the  fifth  common  to  them  with  the  gods  "  (Aagiuttna, 
ciT.  Dei,Ub.  Tiii.  Gap.  xtI.)  This,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
popular  creed,  rather  than  his  own,  and  according  to  it» 


demons  are  not  distinguished  from  deceased  and  disem- 
bodied men.  Indeed,  immortality  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  only  distuiction  between  gods  and  men. 
"  What  are  men?"  it  is  asked  in  a  dialogue  of  Lucian. 
The  answer  is,  "mortal  gods, "  ^eol  ^^rtfrol.  And  again, 
* '  What  are  gods  ?"  ' '  immortal  men,"  HofSpwru  dBdmroL 

On  these  and  similar  grounds,  it  has  been  contended 
in  modem  timesy  that  demons,  in  the  idea  of  the  heathen, 
were  only  **  human  ghosts,"  and  also,  were  believed  to 
be  good  and  beneficent  in  their  nature  and  agency. 
(Sjkes'  Inquiry;  and  Fann«r  on  DemooUea.)  It  might  not 
be  worth  while  to  advert  to  their  views,  but  for  the  use 
to  which  they  have  applied  them,  of  discrediting  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  demons.  Like  other  errois,  they 
are  true  in  part  Many  who  were  worshipped  as  de- 
mons had  been  men — ^princes,  heroes,  or  sages,  who 
were  deified  or  regarded  as  demons  after  death.  The 
learned  Joseph  Mede,  in  treating  of  the  identity  of  the 
saint-worship  of  Kome  papal  with  the  demon-worship 
of  Rome  pagan,  shows  that  "  they  were  the  souls  of 
worthy  men  deified  after  death."  But  he  adds,  that  tame 
were  of  higher  degree,  which  had  no  beginning,  nor 
were  ever  imprisoned  in  mortal  bodies  (Woiks,  p.  6m).  It 
is  more  likely,  that  instead  of  constituting  by  themselves 
a  peculiar  or  distinct  order,  they  should  be  supposed,  on 
their  deification,  to  have  been  assumed  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  a  higher,  viz.  a  divine  order  of  bangs  already 
existing.  And  this  Fanner  himself  admits  was,  to  a 
lax^e  extent,  the  view  of  heathen  philoaophers  and  of 
Christian  fathers.  That  all  demons  were  good  and  worthy 
men  who  in  their  deified  state  used  their  power  only 
for  good  to  their  human  kindred  on  earth,  is  not  less 
contrary  to  all  evidence.  As  the  ideal  representations 
of  certain  attributes  and  powers,  of  which  men  saw  or  felt 
the  manifestation  and  effect,  while  the  subjects  or  causes 
of  them  were  invisible  or  unknown,  how  could  they  he 
otherwise  conceived  of  than  both  as  good  and  evil? 
Sykes  says  that  Hesiod  pronounces  all  the  demons  of  the 
golden  age  to  be  good.  But  he  is  forced  to  say  also, 
that  ret  Koxds  MfiAop,  a  certain  evil  demon,  is  as  old  as 
Homer.  Indeed,  Divinity  itself,  rh  ^(op,  is  repre- 
sented by  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  as  ^Swtpi^  re  icol 
ra/KKXwdet,  spiteful  and  envious  of  the  happiness  of  men 
(Her.  i.  S2.) ;  Apuleius  (in  Aug.  Cit.  Dei)  represents  demons 
as  subject  to  human  vices,  and ' '  osores  hominnm,"  haters 
of  men;  and  Porphyry,  a  virulent  enemy  of  Christianity, 
says  that  many  of  them  are  wicked  and  mischievouBin 
the  highest  degree.  "  They  commonly  dwell  and  roam 
in  places  nearest  the  earth,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  lusts; 
there  is  no  crime  of  which  they  are  not  capable;  they 
do  their  utmost  to  keep  us  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
gods,  and  induce  us  to  serve  themselves ;  they  assume 
the  form  of  the  great  gods  to  seduce  men;  they  make  it 
their  business  to  inflame  their  lusts,  and  set  up  them- 
selves as  great  gods."  And  it  may  be  asked  faiae»  how, 
if  regarded  only  as  good,  and  dispensers  of  good,  can  it 
be  accounted  for,  that  over  ancient  and  modem  heathen- 
dom men  have  ever  sought  the  aid  of  the  real  or  pre- 
tended exorcist  to  rid  them  of  the  preseice  of  their 
alleged  benefactors? 

It  is  true,  certainly,  that  ^m  the  mass  of  incoherent 
contradictions  which  are  spoken  about  demons  by  the 
heathen,  one  may  prove  almost  anything  to  have  hid 
a  place  in  their  beliefs.  The  philosophers,  it  may  he 
allowed,  had  no  faith  in  demoniacal  existences;  what 
they  spoke  or  wrote  of  them  was  in  concession  to  popa- 
lar  prejudice;  and  others  believed  anything  or  every- 
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thing  which  fraud  might  invent,  or  fear  might  fancy. 
But,  it  is  no  logical  oonsequence  from  this,  aa  some 
have  insiBted,  that  demons  are  merely  imaginary  ex- 
istenoes,  and  that  nothing  is  true,  or  known  to  be  true, 
of  them.  The  argument  might  with  equal  reason  be 
alleged,  to  sanction  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
God,  for  all  worthy  ideas  of  his  personality  and  attri- 
butes were  overlaid  and  loet  amid  the  dreams  of  pan- 
theism, the  follies  of  polytheism,  and  the  negations  of 
atheism.  Tins  were  certainly  too  summary  a  process 
by  which  to  reach  so  grave  a  result.  We  may  for 
these  reasons  most  warrantably  conclude  that  any 
reliable  information  on  these  subjects,  and  indeed  on 
every  other  relating  to  the  world  of  spirits,  has  been  lost, 
and  in  absence  of  revelation,  could  not  be  recovered. 
But,  it  might  be  maintained  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  beliefis  and  practices  which  have  spread  so  wide, 
and  survived  so  long,  had  some  beginning  in  truth — 
in  some  nuclei  of  primitive  revelation,  around  which 
human  deception,  practising  on  human  weakness,  had 
gathered  those  superstitious  accretions  under  which  the 
truth  had  been  buried.  Some  traces  of  this  Scripture 
truth,  strangely  confused  and  perverted,  may  be  dis- 
covered among  these  superstitious  beliefs.  Gale  (Court 
of  the  G«ntaM)  refers  the  origin  of  the  supposed  mediatoiy 
function  of  demons  to  the  constitution  of  the  Son  as 
mediator  between  God  and  man;  and  though  the  common 
idea  of  their  original,  as  the  souls  of  men  deceased,  be 
different  from  that  of  the  demons  of  Scripture,  they 
closely  resemble  them  in  the  ideas  entertained  of  their 
spiteful  and  envious  nature,  and  their  wicked  and 
malignant  influence. 

For  authoritative  information  on  all  that  relates  to 
their  nature  and  origin,  their  sphere  and  agency,  we 
must,  in  disregard  alike  of  the  ancient  heathen  and 
the  modem  rationalist,  depend  on  the  Word  of  God. 
And  there,  while  their  existence  is  frequently  afiinned, 
we  find  their  divinity  in  any  proper  sense  denied,  and 
the  worship  of  them  condemned  and  disallowed.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  man  and  from  God,  as 
spiiitual  beings,  so  created  originally,  but  now  fallen 
from  their  first  estate,  leagued  in  revolt  against  God, 
and  using  their  power,  under  his  control,  both  to 
corrupt  and  to  seduce,  to  oppress  and  to  destroy  man. 
That  there  is  one  being  to  whom  this  description  ap- 
plies, the  authors  before  referred  to,  acknowledge,  or 
at  least  have  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  deny.  But  they 
refuse  to  admit  that  demons  are  of  the  same  order,  or 
have  any  existence  save  in  the  superstitious  imagina- 
tions of  men.  "There  is,"  says  Lardner,  "but  one 
devil;"  and  Dr.  Campbell,  who  shows  strong  rationalis- 
tic leanings  on  this  subject,  says  nothing  can  be  clearer 
from  Scripture,  than  that^  though  demons  are  innumer- 
able, there  is  but  one  devil  in  the  universe  (Gospels,  l.  236). 
Now,  evexy  student  of  the  Greek  Testament  knows, 
that  as  often  as  the  name  devils  (plural)  is  applied  in 
our  version  to  spiritual  beings,  the  original  is  not 
dtd€o\oi,  but  {flU/Mwcf,  not  strictly  devils  but  demons. 
So  far  it  is  not  possible  to  vindicate  our  version,  but 
neither  \b  it  easy  to  justify  the  inference  which  is  so 
dogmatically  made  from  the  original.  Confessedly,  the 
old  serpent,  the  devil,  and  Satan  are  synonymous, 
B0.  zx.  2,  at  least  they  variously  describe  the  same  being: 
as  Satan,  he  is  the  adversary — as  devil,  he  is  the  venge- 
ful accuser — as  the  old  serpent,  he  is  the  subtle  tempter, 
the  haXiuaif,  Then  under  the  names  of  Satan  and  Beel- 
sebab  he  is  called  the  prince  of  demons,  Mat.  xit.  2i;  Mar. 


lU.  S3,  a  title  which  our  Lord  concedes  to  him.  And  if 
this  do  not  absolutely  decide  that,  while  the  name  of 
devU  is  peculiar  to  him,  he  shares  the  common  nature 
of  demons — seeing  he  is  styled  also  the  prince  and  god 
of  this  world  and  the  fnun  of  it — ^it  must  be  admitted 
to  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  so.  There  axe 
angels,  partners  of  his  fall ;  there  are  demons,  vassals 
of  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  these  are  distinct.  Is  it 
not  more  probable  that  they  are  the  same  in  nature 
with  one  another,  and  also  the  same  with  their  prince? 
(1.)  Our  view  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  both  respecting  the  devil  and  de- 
mons. If  distinguished  by  these  names  respectively, 
they  are  on  the  other  hand  identified  in  general  nature 
by  the  common  name  of  spirits  or  spiritual  beings. 
ThMB  the  devil,  the  prince  and  god  of  this  world,  is 
called  ''  the  spirit  who  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience," Ep.  ii.  1.  And  demons  and  spirits  are  frequently 
used  as  convertible  terms  in  many  places  of  the  New 

Testament  scriptures,   La.  x.  17,  aO;  Mar  Ix.  20-26;  vll  25, 29. 

That  in  these  cases  the  term  is  applied  personally,  does 
not  admit  of  doubt.  The  powers,  properties,  and 
actions  of  living  personal  agents  are  there  ascribed  to 
demons,  not  less  than  to  the  devil,  and  utterly  baffle 
the  theory  which  regards  them  as  mere  creations  of 
fancy.  Thus  it  is  said  of  demons,  that  "  they  believe 
and  tremble,"  Ja.  ii.  19.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  Sykes 
disposes  of  this  scripture:  ''It  was,  I  suppose,  from 
this  text  that  the  fathers  said  those  things  concerning 
devils  which  occur  so  frequently  in  their  writings. 
Now  admitting  that  the  devil  and  his  angels  (demons 
then  are  his  angels !)  dread  €rod,  the  most  that  will 
follow  is  that  here  baifjAvia,  is  applied  to  evil  spirits, 
and  it  will  be  granted  that  they  have  reason  to  tremble.. 
But  does  it  follow  that,  because  in  this  one  place,  boxfjubvia 
signifies  devils,  that  evil  spirits  do,  or  are  allowed  to  pos- 
sess men  and  torment  them  with  diseases  ?' '  The  question, 
for  the  present  is,  not  whether  they  torment  men,  but 
simply  what  their  nature  is ;  and  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
accept  the  admission  tliat  haxijubvia  does  here  signify 
devils  or  evil  spirits.  This  it  is  the  scope  of  Dr.  Sykes' 
inquiry  to  disprove.  And  indeed,  he  has  no  sooner 
made  the  fatal  admission,  than,  fain  to  retract  it,  he  says, 
"  It  may  after  all  be  interpreted  of  departed  human 
spirits,"  which  he  labours  to  ^ow  are,  like  idols,  nothing 
in  the  world,  but,  for  the  occasion,  must  be  thought 
after  all  to  be  capable,  in  the  apostle's  account,  both  of 
faith  and  fear. 

(2.)  Besides  having  in  common  a  spiritual  nature,  the 
devil  and  demons  have  a  common  character.  The  devil 
is  by  eminence ' '  the  evil  one,"  the  impersonation  of  wick- 
edness, "  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning."  De- 
mons, again,  are  evil  spirits,  unclean  spirits,  lying  spirits, 
spirits  of  wickedness  (iryeu/iartfcd  rrp  iroinjplas),  Ep.vLl2; 
and  some  are  said  to  be  ''more  wicked  spirits"  than 
others.  Mat.  xiL  46,  as  if  there  was  exhibited  among  them 
every  form  and  d^ree  of  evil. 

(3.)  They  are  leagued  together  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  same  bad  cause.  The  devil  is  Satan,  the  adversary 
of  God  and  man:  "he  deceiveth  the  whole  world," 
"he  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  destroy." 
t)emons  are  called  "spirits  of  error,"  "seducing  spirits," 
1  Ti.  It.  1,  which  oppress  and  torment  men,  Mat.  xr.  21, 
and  moreover  in  evexy way  seek  their  hurt  and  ruin, 
R«.  xxi.  16;  xTiU.  2, 3.  If  it  be  objected  that  their  alleged 
influence  is  not  sensibly  perceived,  the  ai^ument 
holds  equally  against  the  agency  of  the  one  devil,  as 
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against  that  of  the  many  demons ;  naj,  equally  against 
the  presence  and  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  us. 
For,  as  Tertullian  says,  **  neither  is  discovered  in  the  act 
of  working,  which  is  supersensible,  but  only  in  the  effects 
of  their  work ;"  and  if  any  will  object,  with  Sykes,  that 
then:  alleged  activity  in  going  up  and  down  the  earth  in 
prosecution  of  their  evil  work,  is  contradictory  to  the 
statement  that  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate  are  reserved  in  chains  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,  it  may  be  answered  that  before  this  argument  can 
have  force,  one  would  require  to  know  what  is  the  length 
of  their  chain. 

(4.)  Finally,  both  are  spoken  of  as  involved  in  the 
same  dread  doom;  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  the 
everlasting  fire  is  prepared.  So,  demons  are  said  to 
tremble  as,  in  apprehension  of  coming  wrath,  they  de- 
precate being  sent  into  the  abyss,  the  abode  of  dark- 
ness; and  their  ejection  by  the  word  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  is  hailed  as  a  conquest  over  Satan  and 
a  forerunner  of  his  fall.  Dr.  Campbell  says  that  the 
utmost  that  can  be  deduced  from  all  these  things  is, 
"  that  demons  are  malignant  as  well  as  the  devil,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  bad  cause,  and  perhaps  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  called  his  angels  and  made  to  serve  as  his 
instruments."  But  he  adds,  "  this  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  the  same."  If  not  absolute  proof  of  their 
generic  identity,  it  is  certainly  decisive  evidence  of 
that  near  and  strong  affinity  whidi  may  perhaps  still 
leave  room  for  some  difference  or  inequi^ty  of  original 
rank  between  them.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Jesus, 
spoken  with  reference  to  the  spirit  or  demon  which  his 
disciples  could  not  cast  out.  La.  Ix.  so,  42;  Mat  xtU.  ir,  18, 
"thU  kind,"  or  race  "cannot  come  forth  but  by 
prayer,"  &c.,  may  countenance  the  idea  that  there  are 
diverse  kinds  of  them,  as  other  scriptures,  Ro.  tUL  37 ;  Ep. 
Ti.  IS,  ftc,  seem  to  intimate  that  among  angelic  natures 
there  are  gradations  in  order  and  influence.  But  at  all 
events,  seeing  both  have  real  personal  and  spiritual 
being,  both  are  wicked  and  impure  and  lying  spirits,  both 
co-operating  in  the  same  work,  as  the  tempters,  and 
seducers,  and  tormentors  of  mankind,  and  both  destined 
to  fall  before  the  power  and  suffer  the  vengeance  of 
Christ,  who  came  to  destroy  the  devil  and  his  works — 
their  identity  seems  to  be  determined,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  their  power  and  agency  bear  on  the  method  of  God's 
moral  government,  and  its  subjects  are  liable  to  be 
afifected  by  them. 

We  may,  however,  briefly  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle  before  quoted,  that  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  are  demons.  In  what  sense  is  this  to  be  under- 
stood, and  how  in  its  proper  sense  does  it  bear  on  the 
point  now  under  consideration?  Let  it  be  admitted, 
as  Farmer  and  others  contend,  that  demons  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  how  then  can  it 
be  said,  but  with  limited  and  partial  truth,  that  these 
were  the  gods  of  the  heathen!  They  shared  their  wor- 
ship, but  did  by  no  means  monopolize  it ;  they  wor- 
shipped also  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  almost 
every  object  in  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  And 
with  whatever  defective  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  and 
attributes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  worshipping  the 
work  of  their  own  hands,  they  professed  through  them 
to  honour  the  one  true  God.  Tins  was  the  professed 
object  of  Jeroboam's  institution,  as  seen  in  2  Ch.  xi.  15. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  said  that  these  priests 
were  ordained,  and  this  worship  prepared  for  devils 
or  demons.     The   worshippers   intended  it  for  the 


worship  of  God — God  himself  adjudged  it  to  be  for 
the  service  of  demons.  How  should  this  be?  If  demons, 
like  idols,  be  nothing,  as  some  hold,  they  oould  not 
worship  them  in  fact ;  if  sometimee  worshipped  under 
the  imagination  that  they  were  departed  human  spirits, 
they  did  not  in  these  oases  worship  them  even  in  fancy; 
and  it  only  remains  that  they  served  them,  in  effect, 
under  the  influence  and  in  the  service  of  that  arch- 
deceiver  and  his  dec^tful  allies,  who  turns  all  false 
worship,  whether  to  the  dead  or  to  the  living,  to  his 
own  wicked  and  malignant  enda  of  delusion  and  de- 
struction. 

The  doctrine  of  demons  claims  the  sabmisBion  of  our 
faith  in  homage  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Its  re- 
velations on  the  subject  are  confessedly  scanty  and 
obscure,  and  much  variety  of  opinion  may  obtain 
respecting  their  precise  meaning  and  amount.  But  to 
set  down  all  that  is  said  of  demons,  as  many  do,  for 
old  wives'  fables,  a  figment  of  €rentile  superstition,  which 
Scripture,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  sages,  has  endorsed 
and  peipetuated  in  concession  to  popular  belief,  is  seri- 
ously to  impugn  the  authority  of  Scripture.  After  all, 
what  difficulties  attach  to  this  subject  which  should 
urge  upon  us  this  issue?  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  all 
that  is  taught  concerning  them  is  in  harmony  with 
rational  theism.  Why  should  we  doubt  the  eziatenoe  of 
other  orders  of  intelligent  and  moral  beings  besides  man  t 
It  were  surely  a  narrow  mind  that  would  claim  for  him 
a  monopoly  of  the  rational  creation.  But  if  other  such 
orders  exist,  can  we,  in  the  face  of  our  own  character 
and  condition,  hold  it  incredible,  that  among  them  also 
some  should  be  fallen,  and  depraved,  and  miserable  as  we 
are?  We  are  naturally  fain  to  think  of  these  evils  as 
limited  and  local,  but  in  truth  the  great  mystery  lies  less 
in  their  extent,  than  in  their  existence,  at  all,  in  the 
universe  of  God.  That,  possessing  this  evil  nature,  they 
should  act  in  accordance  with  it,  and  uae  their  power  as 
they  have  opportunity  to  spread  the  infection  of  their 
maUce  and  wickedness,  is  just  what  is  seen  in  ''evil 
men,  and  seducers,  who  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving 
and  being  deceived."  It  may  be  thought  that,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  sphere  of  being,  they  have  no  aooess  to  us, 
and  can  have  no  influence  upon  us.  Buty  may  it  not  be, 
that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  universe  throughout 
is  connected  by  common  laws  and  common  interests? 
Are  not  angels  sent  forth  from  God's  presence  to  minista 
on  earth  to  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  is  not  the  Spirit 
which  6rod  gives  his  people  seen  and  known  by  his 
life-giving  and  blessed  fruits  in  them ;  and  are  not,  in 
like  manner,  the  devil  and  lus  demon  agency  discovered 
in  the  strong  delusions  and  grievous  opprenions  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  men  have  suffered,  and  do  mBet, 
from  their  power?  [J.  He.] 

DEMONIACS  is  the  name  given  to  men  subject  to 
the  power  of  demons  or  evil  spirits.  These  are  spoken 
of  as  entering  into,  dwelling  in,  and  possessing  men; 
taking,  seizing,  using  their  bodily  oigans  and  their 
mental  powers  at  their  will,  and  subjecting  them  to 
ahnost  eveiy  kind  or  form  of  bodily  and  mental  malady 
which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Thus,  of  the  cases  we  read  of 
in  the  gospels,  one  has  a  demon  and  ia  blind,  his  blind- 
ness being  an  efifect  of  the  demon's  power;  and  so, 
another  is  dumb,  another  both  deaf  and  dumb,  another 
is  bowed  down  or  drawn  together,  and  can  in  no  way 
lift  up  herself,  another  is  epileptic,  and  so  on,  showing 
their  power  over  the  senses  and  the  whole  body. 
Again  we  read  of  others  who  were  frensied.  Mar.  t.  i-U: 
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of  otben.  who  were  hypochondriac,  Mmt.  yiI.  sS;  and  of 
some  who  were  fatuous  or  imbecile.  Mar.  is.  14-17;  show- 
ing further  that  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  in  many 
instances  mind  and  body  both,  were  subject  to  this 
demoniac  tyranny.  And  again,  we  read  of  other  cases 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  inflmned  the  malignant  and 
unclean  passions  of  their  victims,  as  in  the  man  who 
abode  among  the  tombs,  the  man  in  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum,  Mar.  i  M,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  out  of 
whom  went  seven  demons.  But  however  this  be,  the 
cases  before  referred  to,  sufficiently  evince  that  they 
had  power  to  subjugate  the  sensory  and  imagination 
and  reason  of  men,  and  to  be,  if  not  directly  their 
tempters  and  corrupters,  their  grievous  tormenters  and 
oppressors. 

Such  briefly  has  been  generally  received  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Scripture  testimony  respecting  the  de- 
moniacs who  are  so  prominent  in  the  gospel  history. 
But  in  these  latter  days  some  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered  that  it  is  altogether  a  mistake;  and  hold, 
though  without  prejudice,  as  they  profess,  either  to  the 
reality  of  the  evil  which  the  demonized  are  said  to  have 
endured,  or  to  the  marvellous  mercy  which  they  are  said 
to  have  experienced,  that  the  agency  of  demons  in  their 
BufEerings  is  a  groundless  and  superstitious  belief.  Mede 
appears  to  have  led  the  way  in  this  direction  (woriu,  p.  28) . 
He  was  followed  by  Laidner  and  Sykes  and  Fanner, 
men  of  the  Socinian  schooL  As  Lardner  dogmatically 
pronounces  that  "  there  is  but  one  devil,''  so  Farmer 
pronounces  with  equal  confidence  that  'Hhere  never 
was  a  demoniac  among  men,"  meaning  by  this  term, 
what  is  generally  understood  by  it,  one  who  was  really 
possessed  and  acted  on  by  a  demon.  But  the  confidence 
of  this  assertion  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  equal 
strength  of  evidence.  The  subject  is  confessedly  ob- 
scure and  difficult.  Demons  cannot  be  perceived  by 
sense;  their  influence,  whatever  it  be  in  eflect,  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable in  its  exercise  from  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.  And  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  information 
which  Scripture  has  given  us  respecting  their  nature  and 
sgency  is  not  so  full  as  to  enable  us  to  explain  the 
difficulties,  or  remove  the  objections,  psychological  and 
moral,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  find  or  make  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  as  with  most  other  subjects.  This  how- 
ever does  not  warrant  the  summary  and  scornful  repu- 
diation of  a  series  of  recorded  facts,  of  which,  as  most 
men  have  understood  the  Scripture,  it  not  only  fully 
details  the  phenomena,  but  constantly  assumes  and  ex- 
pressly assigns  and  declares  the  cause. 

The  explanation  now  proposed  to  be  given  of  the 
case  of  demoniacs  is,  that  "  they  are  none  other  than 
such  as  we  call  madmen  and  lunatics.  Madmen 
not  vi  morbi  or  of  simple  dotage,  but  by  influence  of 
melancholia  or  mania,  from  which  they  imagine,  speak, 
and  do  things  that  are  most  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all 
reason,  sense,  and  use  of  men ;  the  difference  between 
these  being,  that  melancholy  is  attended  with  fear, 
sadness,  silence,  retiredness,  and  the  like  symptoms; 
mania  with  rage,  raving  and  frenzy,  and  actions  suit- 
able." (SoeM«de*B  Worlu,p.  SO;  Sykes'  Inquiry,  p.  39;  and  Far- 
mei'B  EMay,  mcC.  t1.)  These  forms  and  kinds  of  natural 
disease,  they  allege,  oover  and  account  for  all  the  facts 
and  phenomena  which  in  the  demonized,  so  called, 
have  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  de- 
mons; this  being,  as  Mede  expresses  it,  "a  mistake 
caused  by  the  disguise  of  another  name  and  notion 
than  we  conceive  them  by,"  they  having  been  called 


demoniacs,  as  others  have  been  called  lunatics,  though 
demons  had  no  more  influence  upon  the  one,  than  ti^e 
moon  had  upon  the  other. 

Let  us  examine  whether  this  theory  is  borne  out  by 
Scripture.  The  proof  text  which  Mede  lays  as  the  ground 
and  pillar  of  this  theory  is  Jn.  x.  20,  which  reconls  the 
blasphemous  words  of  the  Jews  regarding  Jesus,  "  He 
hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad."  "  The  latter  word  being" 
(as  he  holds)  "an  explication  of  the  former."  Try  ^is 
interpretation  upon  Mar.  iii.  22,  where  the  same  impu- 
tation is  cast  upon  him,  by  substituting  the  one  of 
these  equivalent  expressions  for  the  other,  and  see  how 
it  will  stand :  "  He  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prince 
of  the  demons  casteth  he  out  demons.''  Did  the  Jews 
here  mean  to  repeat  that  he  was  mad,  and  to  ascribe 
his  miracles  to  his  madness;  do  they  not,  in  both 
instances,  expressly  refer  the  madness  and  the  miracle- 
working,  as  effects,  to  the  distinct  cause  of  demoniacal 
agency! 

In  the  first  notice  of  demoniacs  which  occurs  in  Uie 
gospel  history,  they  are  named  as  a  distinct  class  of 
suffering  men:  '"[Hiey  brought  to  him  all  sick  people 
that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and 
those  which  were  poasested  %ciih  demons  (iatfioifil^ofUpovs), 
and  those  that  were  lunatics,  and  those  that  had  the 
palsy,  and  he  healed  them,"  Mat.  !▼.  u.  Here  the  de- 
monized and  the  lunatic,  who  on  the  rationalistic  theory 
are  identified,  are  expressly  distinguished.  We  find  a 
case,  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  demonized  is 
also  said  to  have  been  lunatic,  Mat.  xviL  15;  and  another, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  maniac ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  such  cases  were  frequent.  But  the  right 
inference  from  this  is,  not  that  all  lunatics  or  maniacs 
were  demonized,  or  that  they  only  were  demonized  who 
were  subject  to  madness  in  some  form ;  but  that  this 
was  one  only  of  many  forms  in  which  demons  used  their 
power  over  men.  So  far  from  being  restricted  to  mad- 
ness, as  Mede  and  others  assert,  it  is  evident  that  the 
effects  ascribed  to  demon  influence  include  almost 
every  form  of  disease,  bodily  and  mental.  Thus,  of  those 
who  were  possessed,  some  were  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
bowed  down,  &c.,  without  being,  so  far  as  is  known, 
mentally  disordered.  Blindness  and  deafness  could  be 
no  effect  of  madness  or  melancholy.  Dumbness,  or 
moody  sullen  silence  at  least,  might  possibly  proceed 
from  this  cause,  but  in  the  case  recorded  it  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  organic  obstruction.  Mar.  tU.  33-36.  And  for 
aught  that  appears,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  in  the 
synagogue,  though  the  subject  of  an  afilicted  body,  was 
the  possessor  of  a  sound  mind,  and  we  may  hope  of  a 
devout  heart. 

But  while,  in  these  outward  respects,  demoniacs  were 
assimilated  to  other  sufferers,  they  are  uniformly  spoken 
of  as  specifically  distinct.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  that  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and 
plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits,  Lu.  ni  21;  tUL  2.  So  likewise, 
in  his  oommission  to  the  twelve  disciples,  it  is  said  he 
gave  them  power  and  authority  over  all  demons,  and 
to  cure  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of 
disease,  La.iz.1;  Mat  x.  1-8;  and  so,  in  his  commission  to 
the  seventy,  oomp.La.x.9withYer.  ir-ao;  and  again,  after 
his  resurrection,  in  his  promise  concerning  his  i4>oetle8, 
Mar.  ztL  17;  and,  in  their  discharge  of  their  commission, 
they  are  said  to  have  exercised  their  twofold  gift  over 
these  different  forms  of  evil.  Mar.  t1.  13. 

The  precise  nature  and  amount  of  the  distinction 
thus  marked  between  demoniacs  and  other  sufferers 
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only  be  affinned  by  men  who  persist  in  putting  mean- 
ings on  words  and  statements  different  tram  their 
obvious  import.  We  read  there  of  "  lying  spirits  "  in 
prophets,  8Cb.xTill.2i,8S;  of  '' seducing  spirits  "  in  kings, 
2C1l  zzviu.  20;  of  ''the  imdean  spirit  in  the  land/*  or 
among  the  people,  Zm.  xllL  2;  and  of  evil  spirits,  produc- 
ing the  like  physical  and  moral  debasement  in  their 
victims,  which  is  seen  in  the  gospel  demoniacs,  Ju. 
ix.  23;  1  Sa.  xtL  14-23.  No  doubt  these  are  attempted 
to  be  explained  away.  In  the  case  of  Saul,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  held  sufficient  to  exclude  anything  super- 
natural, that  an  evil  spirit  often  signifies  an  evil 
temper  or  disposition,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean 
anything  else  here.  Admitting  this,  and  that  if  the 
case  had  stood  alone,  we  might  have  so  received  it, 
does  not  the  antithesis  between  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
departing  from  Saul,  and  the  evil  spirit  entering  into 
him,  mark  a  succession  of  agencies  rather  than  of  dis- 
positions? At  any  rate,  seeing  the  producing  power 
bears  the  same  name,  and  its  agency  produces  the  like 
effects  in  him  as  in  the  New  Testament  demoniacs,  is 
not  the  conclusion  at  least  probable  that  the  cases  are 
specifically  the  same?  This  is  enough  to  show  that 
demoniac  possession  existed  before  our  Lord^s  time. 
His  words  distinctly  imply  that  it  should  continue  after 
him  also.  When  he  promises  to  give  power  to  his 
disciples  to  cast  out  demons.  Mar.  xri.,  as  himself  had 
done,  it  is  certain  there  should  be  demons  in  men, 
against  whom  this  power  should  be  employed.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  execution  of  their  mission,  as  we  read, 
Ac  xtL  16-18;  ziz.  12,  his  apostles  met  with  men  possessed 
by  evil  spirits,  and  cast  them  out  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church  is  full  of  the 
memorials  of  abounding  demoniacs,  which,  though 
blended  with  a  world  of  delusion  and  imposture,  it  is 
not  easy  wholly  to  discredit,  in  face  of  the  express  and 
solemn  testimony  of  the  Christian  fathers  generally. 
In  our  own  time  the  evil  and  the  remedy  are  alike 
Ignored.  To  a  great  extent,  the  being  and  agency  of 
the  "one  devil,"  "the  spirit  who  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,**  is  disregarded  and  forgotten 
also.  May  not  the  disregard  of  the  one  as  well  as 
of  the  other  proceed  from  the  same  cause — ^the  pre- 
valence of  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  which  leads  us  to 
look  for  a  natural  cause  of  all  spiritual  phenomena, 
whether  good  or  evil?  There  still  are  undeniably 
many  phases  of  human  character  and  experience,  which 
suggest  the  question  whether  they  be  not  an  effect  of 
demoniac  influence — a  suggestion  which  it  is  much 
easier  to  deny  or  deride  than  to  confute.  At  all 
events.  Scripture  affirms  that  this  power  shall  be  at 
work  in  the  last  days,  reproducing  the  like  effects  in 
jnen,  R«.  xvi.  li;  xvliL  2. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  power  of  demons  was 
not  restricted  to  our  Lord*s  time,  and  to  the  Lord*s 
people.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  it  was  even 
more  prevalent  then  and  there,  than  in  other  times  and 
places.  That  more  attention  should  have  been  then  drawn 
to  it,  may  be  accounted  for  in  another  way.  So  long 
as  the  evil  was  hopelessly  beyond  remedy,  little  would 
be  said  of  it,  more  than  of  any  other  endemic  visitation. 
But  when  the  remedy  was  found — not  only  alleged  but 
proved  in  the  experience  of  many,  and  in  the  sight  of 
all — it  became  naturally  the  wonder  of  the  time.  In 
our  Lord's  day  exorcists  swarmed,  both  among  Jews 
and  Grentiles,  who  practised  their  art  by  mystical  in- 
cantations and  with  doubtful  efficacy.      But  when 


He  with  authority  commanded  the  unclean  spirits 
and  they  obeyed,  what  wonder  men  should  exclaim, 
"What  a  word  is  this!**  and  that  the  evil  itself  should 
acquire,  though  not  a  greater  prevalence,  yet  a  greater 
prominence  in  the  public  eye.  Or  if  the  fact  vere 
otherwise,  and  the  victims  of  the  spiritual  tyranny, 
besides  being  more  conspicuous,  were  also  more  nu- 
merous and  more  oppressed  than  before  or  since, 
why  need  this  be  deemed  either  improbable  or  un- 
worthy?  Other  forms  of  affliction  have  had  their 
day  and  place  as  well  as  this.  If  the  fact  were,  as 
seems  likely,  that  about  these  times  men  were  more 
addicted  than  ordinary  to  sorcery  and  divination, 
Aaxlx.  18,21,  might  not  this,  according  to  the  rules  of 
divine  judgment,  have  provoked  this  special  visitation  1 
Or,  can  it  be  thought  unnatural,  that  with  the  know- 
ledge that  their  time  was  short,  the  evil  spirits  should 
then,  so  far  as  permitted,  have  thus  put  forth  their 
malice  and  activity  to  the  uttermost  ?  Ro.  xiL  i  And  as 
regarded  our  Lord  and  the  ends  of  his  mission,  what 
was  so  fitted  to  confirm  hi^  claims,  and  to  illustrate  his 
work  in  the  eye  of  a  sense -bound  people,  as  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  for  the  muiifestation  of  his 
power  over  the  enemy?  The  demoniacs  recovered  by 
his  word  to  a  sound  body  and  a  right  mind,  were  more 
convincing  trophies  of  his  power,  and  more  palpable 
representatives  of  his  work,  than  were  his  own  dis- 
ciples, in  whom  the  effisct  of  his  influence  was  chiefly 
inward  and  spirituaL  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
once  and  again  refers  to  his  casting  out  of  demons, 
not  simply  like  his  other  miracles,  as  the  proof  of  his 
divine  mission  in  general,  but  as  special  evidence  of 
his  work  and  errand,  as  manifested  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  and  to  establish  his  own  king- 
dom of  grace.  We  may  therefore  treat  with  con- 
tempt Fanner's  sarcasm  on  this  subject,  that  this 
view  turns  the  era  of  our  Lord*s  advent  into  one  of 
more  grievous  oppression  to  men.  If  the  oppression 
were  greater,  it  had  its  judicial  cause  in  the  sins  of 
men,  while  our  Lord's  immediate  agency  was  all  directed 
to  restrain  and  lessen  it;  and  the  rest,  if  aught  remain, 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  unequal  or  varying  distribution  of  all  other 
evils.  But  the  reasons  of  this  dispensation  lie  to  a 
great  extent  beyond  our  reach,  and  we  presume  not  to 
pronounce  with  confidence  in  regard  to  them.  Some, 
as  Trench,  would  connect  them  with  the  punishment 
or  rebuke  of  sin,  and  this  may  be  admitted  of  it  in  the 
general,  as  of  every  other  form  of  human  suffering. 
But  we  are  not  warranted  to  ascribe  these  more  than 
other  afiiictions  to  any  special  sin  or  sinfulness  in  the 
individual  sufferers.  La.  xiiL  1-3.  The  case  of  the  lunatic, 
whom  the  spirit  had  taken  ''from  a  child,**  seems  to 
forbid  us  to  put  this  construction  upon  thenL  We  may 
not  doubt,  however,  that  like  all  God's  ways  of  dealing 
with  men,  it  was  meant  to  serve  the  great  ends  cf 
moral  discipline.  Although  it  might  appear,  like  in- 
sanity, so  to  overbear  the  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
will,  as  to  suspend  responsibility,  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood to  have  formed  the  most  important  exercise  oi 
the  principles  and  dispositions  of  all  with  whom  those 
"vexed  with  the  devil**  were  related  in  social  and 
family  bonds,  as  in  the  beautiful  and  blessed  example 
of  the  woman  of  Canaan  and  her  daughter.  And  in 
whatsoever  way,  or  to  whatever  efiect,  all  affliction, 
including  insanity  itself,  subserves  the  great  monl  pur- 
pose of  human  life,  the  same  end  might  be  equally 
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aooomplished  by  the  wont  and  most  violent  assaults  of 
the  demon's  power.  [J.  He] 

DENA'BITJS,  ten  asses,  rendered  in  the  English 
Bible,  though  rather  unhappily,  a  penny.  Taking  into 
account  the  difference  in  the  yalue  of  money  in  the 
gospel  age  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  thilling 
would  have  been  the  nearer  equivalent — although  in 
reality  its  metallic  worth  from  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus was  only  sevenpence  halfpenny.  Before  that 
time  it  had  been  worth  a  penny  more.  But  as  it  was 
the  full  day's  wage  for  a  labouring  man.  Mat  xx.  s,  and 
a  soldier  got  even  somewhat  less,  it  must  ordinarily 
have  commanded  a  larger  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  not  only  than  our  penny,  but  even  than  our  shilling. 
Some  have  supposed  that  Uie  reduction  in  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  denarius  above  noticed  did  not  take 
place  till  the  time  of  Nero;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 


[200  ]      Denariui  of  TiberiuB  Oeaar.—Ackemuui'a 
Coins  of  Um  Mew  Tcntament 

From  the  allusion  in  Mat.  xxii.  19  it  is  plain  that  the 
coin  then  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  the 
emperor;  in  earlier  times  the  symbols  of  the  republic 
were  impressed  on  it.     {See  Penny.) 

DEPUTY  is  the  term  used  in  the  English  Bible  for 
proconsul  (Gr.  di^i^xoros),  the  highest  local  governor  in 
those  provinces  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
senate,  Ac.  xUL  7,  fte.  It  is  once  used  in  the  plural,  Ac. 
xix.  88,  in  the  speech  of  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus : 
"  There  are  deputies,  let  them  implead  one  another" — 
by  which  is  not  to  be  understood,  with  some,  advocates, 
or  persons  to  conduct  the  causes,  but  proconsuls  to  de- 
liver judgment.  Not  that  there  were  more  than  one 
such  in  that  part  of  Asia ;  but  the  work  generally  of 
such  is  referred  to,  or  perhaps  the  assessors  in  judg- 
ment are  included. 

DER'BE,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
manifestly  not  far  from  Lystra,  with  which  it  is  some- 
times associated,  Ac.  -tir.  6 ;  xtL  i.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
found  protection  there  when  driven  from  Iconium,  and 
it  was  the  town  of  Caius,  one  of  the  Christian  delegates 
to  Jerusalem,  Ac.  zx.  4.  But  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 
Commonly  it  is  placed  south  of  Lystra;  but  this  it 
could  scarcely  be,  if,  as  Strabo  states,  it  was  almost 
within  CapjMMlocia  (dL  p.  6a9).  Three  different  sites 
have  been  suggested  by  modem  travellers;  one  of  them 
on  the  lake  Ak  G6ly  which  Wieseler  adopts.  But  there 
is  as  yet  no  certainty.     (See  Ltstra.) 

DESERT  is  scarcely  distinguished  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage from  tnldemest,  although  the  latter  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  stronger  term,  importing  either  a  more 
extensive  or  a  more  intensive  form  of  the  drought  and 
desolation  involved  in  the  idea.  In  the  English  Bible, 
however,  the  terms  are  used  indiscriminately,  and 
sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  given  as  the 

rendering  of  midbar  (-\ii*tc)i  which  is  the  word  most 

T :  • 
oonmionly  employed  in  the  originaL     The  word  is 
derived  from  a  root  that  signifies  to  lead  to  pasture 
{dabar)f  and  hence  the  primary  meaning  of  midb<Mr  is 


pasture- land,  a  tract  fit  for  the  feeding  of  flodcs.  This 
in  the  East  is  very  commonly  an  extensive  plain  or 
steppe,  which,  diuing  the  drought  and  heat  of  summer, 
becomes  utterly  parched  and  bare ;  so  that  the  transi- 
tion from  pasture- land  to  desert  was,  in  such  regions, 
quite  easy  and  natural.  That  the  word  comprehends 
both  the  meanings  now  mentioned — ^the  former  as  well 
as  the  latter — may  be  perceived  even  by  an  English 
reader  from  such  passages  as  Ps.  Ixv.  13,  "They  drop 
upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness"  {midbar);  and 
Joel  iL  22,  "The  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do  spring." 
In  other  passages  the  desert  is  spoken  of  as  rejoicing, 
and  again  as  being  dried  up,  It.  xlU.  ii;  Joel  1. 19.  But 
in  many,  and  indeed  the  greater  number  of  passages, 
the  idea  of  sterility  is  the  prominent  one,  especially 
where  what  was  emphatically  the  desert  or  wilderness, 
the  great  wUdemess,  is  spoken  of,  0«.  xW.  O;  xtI.  7;  De.  xi. 
24,  Ac  And  the  term  is  used  in  comparisons  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  this  import;  as  in  Je.  ii.  81,  "Have 
I  been  a  wilderness  to  Israel?"  Hos.  ii.  8,  "  Make  her 
as  a  wilderness,  and  set  her  like  a  dry  land." 
Another  term  in  the  original,  arabah  (j^yw),  is  also 

rt-. 

rendered  by  desert  or  wilderness.  This,  too,  primarily 
meant  plainf  but  not  plain  in  the  sense  of  pasture, 
rather  that  of  hollow  or  level  ground,  and  specially 
the  level  into  which  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  rtms 
near  Jericho,  an  immense  plain  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  the  arabah,  of  which  the 
word  is  very  often  specifically  used  (D«.  1. 1;  li.  8;  Joa.  xii.  i; 
hence  also  "sea  of  the  arabah  or  desert,"  D«.  w.  40,  viz. 
the  Dead  Sea,  &c.)  But  the  word  also  signifies  desert 
generally,  as  in  Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Je.  1.  12,  &c;  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  the  former  case,  because  plains  in 
such  countries  as  Arabia  and  Palestine  are  sure  to 
become  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  arid  heaths, 
and  also  because  what  went  more  peculiarly  by  the 
name  of  t?ie  arabah  was  of  a  singularly  bare  and 
sterile  character. 

DEUTERONOMY,  THE  BOOK  OF.  I.  Name 
and  Contents. — The  fifth  and  concluding  book  of  tho 
Pentateuch  is  in  Hebrew  named  from  the  words  with 
which  it  opens,  Dna^nnW  (ElUh  haddevarim),  ''these 
are  the  words ;"  but  by  the  LXX.  A€VT€pop6fuow,  "the 
second,"  or  rather,  "the  repeated  law,"  to  which  cor- 
responds the  rabbinical  name  ruitTD  (Mithneh\  or  more 

fully,  rnwi  T\^m(M^^'^Battorah),  "repetition,"  or 

T       -     ••  :  • 

"repetition  of  the  law."  The  book  consists  principally 
of  a  series  of  discourses  addressed  by  Moses  to  Israel, 
when  they  had  reached  the  confines  of  the  Promised 
Land,  De.l.i<6. 

Amid  various  divisions  that  might  be  taken  of  the 
discourses,  we  present  the  following : — 

1.  Four  parting  addresses  of  Moses  to  the  assembled 
Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  ch.  L-xxx.,  viz. — 

(1.)  An  address,  wherein  he  recapitulates  the  history 
of  the  wanderings  through  the  wilderness,  as  an  en- 
couragement for  obedience  to  the  law,  and  a  warning 
against  apostasy,  eh.  l-1t.  40.  To  this  is  added  a  notice 
of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  which  Moses  had  set  apart 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  and  of  Israel's  possessions 
there,  ch.W.  41-49. 

(2.)  A  second  address,  wherein  he  notices  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  adds  many  earnest  and  paternal  exhor- 
tations to  obedience,  eh.  t.-^u. 
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(3.)  In  the  third  disooune  he  introduoes  variowi 
modificatioziB  and  more  epecific  directions  with  respect 
to  Beveral  previous  ordinances  and  enactments,  and 
some  altogether  new,  oh,  iz.~xxTL 

(4.)  In  the  last  he  lays  down  the  advantages  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  observing  the  law,  by  presenting  to  the 
people  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  preparatory  to  their 
renewing  the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  ch.xxTU.-xxz. 

2.  Then  follows  a  notice  of  the  committal  of  the 
book  of  the  law  to  the  keeping  of  the  priests,  with  the 
lawgiver's  charge  to  them,  and  his  song,  eh.  xxzL-xxxll.  47; 
to  which  are  added — 

3.  Three  appendices :  (1.)  Announcement  to  Moses 
of  his  approaching  death,  oh.xxxii.  48-62;  (2.)  his  bless- 
ing on  the  tribes  of  Israel,  eh.xxxiii.;  and  (3.)  an  ao- 
count  of  his  death,  ch.  zxxir. 

Deuteronomy  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  recapitulation  both 
of  the  histoiy  and  the  laws  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  the  f  onn  of  paternal  exhortations,  rather 
than  with  legislative  authority,  urging  a  willing  and 
unreserved  obedience  to  all  the  precepts  and  command- 
ments of  Jehovah,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  his  cove- 
nant. A  circumstance  which  must  have  greatly  added 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  the  full  oonadous- 
ness  of  the  speaker,  that  his  own  death  must  precede 
the  enterprise  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  en- 
couraged his  hearers,  viz.  their  taking -possession  of 
the  land,  ch.  ML  27-1t.  22.  He,  in  fact,  contemplated  his 
own  departure  as  an  event  near  at  hand,  ch.  xxxL  %  an 
anticipation  which  the  dose  of  the  narrative  shows  to 
have  been  speedily  realized.  The  admonitions  now 
addressed  to  Israel  took  generally  a  twofold  direction : 
First,  a  warning  against  idolatry,  ch.  ir.  14-4D;  xvii.  2-7 ; 
and  secondly,  against  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness, 
oh.  ix.  4-24 — dispositions  to  which,  as  their  subsequent 
history  but  too  plainly  shows,  the  Israelites  as  a  people 
were  most  prone,  lliis  twofold  character  of  his  parting 
exhortations  accordingly  furnishes  a  dear  proof  how 
intimately  the  lawgiver  was  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  predispositions  of  his  people,  ch.  xxxl.  2S-29,  and  an 
indication  of  Uie  prophetic  spirit  with  which  he  spoke. 

II.  Its  Relation  to  the  preceding  Books. — ^The  con- 
nection between  Deuteronomy  and  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  very  apparent.  The  contents,  Iiis- 
torical  and  legislative,  of  the  three  books  which  im- 
mediatdy  precede  it  are  recognized  throughout,  and  in 
fact  constitute  its  great  theme.  Yet  there  are  impor- 
tant variations  and  additions,  from  which  rationalists 
and  others  take  occasion  to  deny  the  identity  of  its 
authorship  with  that  of  the  other  books,  even  when 
they  agree  that  these  could  not  have  been  the  produc- 
tions of  Moses.  The  additions  and  variations  found  in 
Deuteronomy,  so  far,  however,  from  constituting  con- 
tradictions in  respect  of  the  earlier  books,  or  in  any 
way  yielding  support  to  the  oondusions  of  the  "  docu- 
ment "  criticism,  admit  of  satisfactory  explanation  from 
the  special  and  distinct  aim  of  the  author,  as  apparent 
from  the  work  itself,  and  from  the  altered  position  of 
Israd  at  the  time  of  its  composition  at  the  dose  of  their 
wilderness  life. 

1 .  Variations,  of  which  there  are  numerous  instances, 
in  respect  to  the  order  and  the  fulness  of  historical  mat- 
ters, can  be  accounted  for  &om  the  hortatory  style,  and 
the  object  of  the  writer  when  recording  his  discourses. 
The  circumstances  were  such  as  called  only  for  a  general 
reference  to  some  transactions,  the  character  and  rela- 
tions of  which  might  be  safdy  assumed  as  already  well 


known  to  the  parties  addressed,  and  so  admitted  of  the 
classing  together  of  inddents  having  a  common  character, 
without  much  regard  to  strict  chronological  order. 
Thus  the  rebellions  of  Israd  against  Jehovah  atTabenth, 
Massah,  and  Kibroth-hattaavah,  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  idolatry  at  Sinai,  ch.  ix.  2aLftc.,  but  with- 
out in  the  least  warranting  the  oondusion  that  the 
author  considered  these  events  as  nearly  contempo- 
raneous, or  as  following  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  enumerated.  But  even  in  instances  of  this  kind 
the  departure  from  the  chronological  order  is  often  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  objected,  for  example,  that 
the  command  to  remove  the  encampment  precedes  the 
appointment  of  the  captains,  eh.  L  6-16.  De  Wette  says 
verses  6-8  are  put  too  early ;  and  this  appointment  of 
detains,  it  is  also  alleged,  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy 
confounded,  tw.  u,  with  the  institution  of  the  seventy 
dders,  Nu.  xL  But  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  camp 
and  its  fulfilment  are  dearly  distinguished ;  and  not  less 
90  are  the  appointments  of  the  captains  and  the  judges, 
both  of  which  took  place  prior  to  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  Ex  xrliL  Sometimes,  indeed,  variations  of  this  kind 
serve  to  throw  light  on  particulars  inddentally  touched 
on  in  the  more  spedfic  accounts  of  the  preceding  books. 
Thus  the  command,  De.  u.  io,37,  not  to  distress  the  Am- 
monites, but  to  pass  by  their  border,  so  far  from  con- 
tradicting the  notice  that  '*  the  border  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  was  strong,"  NilxxL  24,  rather  explains  this 
peculiar  reference.  The  separation  of  the  Levites  to 
thebr  sacred  oflSces  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  trans- 
fen^  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Aaron, 
ch.  X.  8;  but  a  doser  investigation  at  once  removes  such  a 
misapprehension.  The  expression  * '  at  that  time  "  refers 
to  the  time  when  Moses  deposited  the  tables  of  the  law 
in  the  ark,  Ter.6.  The  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
abode  at  Sinai  pervades  the  whole  section,  and  is  only 
departed  from  parenthetically  as  regards  Aait>n*s  death. 

The  additions  of  an  historical  nature  consist  partly 
in  the  greater  prominence  which  the  writer  gives  to 
matters  which  in  the  earlier  books  were  omitted  as  self* 
evident^  and  partly  in  the  impending  of  particulars, 
which,  while  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 
exhibit  the  most  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic 
times  and  histoiy  (Keii,Einieitang.pLiii).  Additions  of 
the  first  kind  are  the  conmiand  to  break  up  from  Horel^ 
De.  1. 6, 7,  oomp.  with  Nn.  x.  11 ;  the  notice  **  Ye  abode  in 
Kadesh  many  days,"  ch.  L46;  the  repentance  of  Israel, 
ch.  i.  46,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  Nu.  xi  v. ;  Moses' 
intercession  for  Aaron,  ch.lx.  20,  of  which  there  is  no 
notioe  in  Ex.  xxxii.-xxxiii.  Additions  of  the  second 
kind  are:  the  command  not  to  distress  the  Moabitei^  or 
wage  war  with  them,  ch.  u.  0, 18;  not  to  meddle  with  the 
Edomites,  but  when  passing  through  their  territories  to 
purchase  bread  and  water,  ch.  u.  4-8;  the  historical  notioes 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  and  of  the 
countries  at  the  Mosaic  period  in  possession  of  Uie 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  ch.  11.10-12,20-23;  notioe  of  the 
sixty  fortified  dties  in  Bashan,  ch.  iU.  4,  Ac.;  the  different 
names  of  Hermon,  ch.  IIL  9;  more  specific  details  of  the 
attack  of  the  Amalekites,  ch.  xxt.  17,18,  than  in  the  narra- 
tive in  Ex.  xvii.  8. 

The  more  important  variations  and  additions  bdong, 
however,  to  the  legislative  sections.  Some  particolan 
of  this  character  are  entirely  new — as  the  appointment 
of  the  three  trans- Jordanic  dties  of  refuge,  eh.  u.  4i*iii 
directions  concerning  which  had  been  given  in  Nn- 
XXXV.  14,  while  the  command  to  set  apart  three  cities 
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on  the  other  edde  ia  only  repeated,  De.xiiK.9.  So  also 
the  law  as  to  the  appointed  place  of  public  wonhip, 
whither  all  sacrifices,  offerings,  and  tithes  must  be 
brought,  ch.  liL  i,tc.,  with  the  repeal  of  the  law  which 
required  that  animals  destined  for  food  should  be 
skughtered  nowhere  but  at  the  sanctuaiy,  Le.  xwii.  3,&c; 
laws  with  respect  to  the  tithes  appointed  for  sacrificial 
seasons.  Do.  xU.  ii,i7;  xxtL  12;  xiv.  22,  false  prophets,  entioers 
of  the  people  to  idolatry,  and  such  as  might  be  so  en- 
ticed, eh.  xU.;  on  regal  functions,  ch.  xvlL  14;  the  functions 
and  authority  of  the  prophetic  order,  ch.  xviiiu^Ac.;  on 
war  and  mUitaiy  service,  ch.  xx.;  on  the  mode  of  expia- 
ting murder,  the  perpetrator  of  which  was  unknown ; 
on  female  captives  of  war ;  the  right  of  a  first-born  son ; 
the  punishment  of  disobedient  and  obstinate  sons,  and 
the  hanging  or  exposure  of  the  bodies  of  criminals  after 
execution,  ch.  xxL ;  on  unchastity  and  the  rape  of  a 
yiigin,  ch.xxU.i3,&c.;  on  divorce,  oh.  xxir.  i,*c.;  various 
minor  laws,  ch.  xxu.  &,te^  xxiU.  xxt.  ;  the  form  of  thanks- 
giving to  be  used  on  presenting  the  fint-fruits  and 
tithes,  ch  xxri.  While  in  general  the  laws  of  the  pre- 
ceding books  are  only  partially  repeated  and  pressed 
anew,  there  are  some,  as  for  instance  that  regarding 
Hebrew  slaves,  De.  xv.  ii,ika.,  eomp.  with  Ex.  xxL  2,Jto.,  which 
are  extended.  (For  certain  variations  in  the  law  of  the 
ten  commandments  in  Deut.  v.  6-21,  as  compared  with 
Ex.  XX.  1-1 7>  see  under  Decalogue.) 

None  of  these  variations  and  additions,  whether  his- 
torical or  legislative,  is,  however,  of  a  kind  to  warrant 
the  assertions  of  De  Wette  (Einleltung,  sec.  166),  that 
"  the  Mosaic  history  seems  to  be  more  remote  from  the 
author  of  this  book  than  it  would  be  from  one  who 
wrote  dowa  an  historical  narrative,"  and  that  "the 
laws  are  new,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  time  in  which 
they  are  alleged  to  have  been  given,  but  in  respect  to 
their  more  modem  character.**  On  the  contrary,  the 
particularB  just  referred  to  afford  the  clearest  evidence 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  facta  of  the 
MoBsJc  history,  and  of  an  authority  to  make  such  ad- 
ditions to  and  modifications  in  the  Mosaic  laws  as  the 
altered  circumstances  required.  The  references  which 
I>e  Wette  detects  in  these  laws  to  later  times  and  in- 
stitutions originate  either  in  his  misinterpretation  of 
the  passage,  as  when  he  discovers  in  ch.  xii.,  xvi.  1-7 
an  allusion  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  his  dog- 
matic preconceptions  with  respect  to  the  unreality  of 
prophecy,  on  which  ground  he  objects  to  ch.  xvii.  14-20; 
xviiL  9-22. 

2.  The  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  as  related  to  that 
of  the  earlier  books  requires  some  additional  considera- 
tion. As  the  historical  notices  of  this  book  pre-suppose 
the  transactions  detailed  at  length  in  the  preceding 
history,  so  also  its  legal  institutions  give  evidence  of 
prior  enactments.  The  Israelites  are  here  introduced  as 
already  in  the  possession  of  laws  and  ordinances  of  a 
civil  and  religious  character.  That  God  through  Moses 
had  given  them  special  commandments  at  Sinai  in 
regard  to  the  various  matters  of  duty,  ch.  1 18,  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  of  these  Mosaic  discourses. 
But  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  the  particular  aspect 
in  which  the  law  is  here  presented.  As  remarked  by 
Havemick,  "instead  of  the  letter  with  its  legal  obliga- 
tion adverse  to  all  development,  which  finds  in  itself 
the  ground  of  its  higher  necessity,  reflection  upon  the 
law  here  prevails,  and  even  the  letter  is  in  this  way 
brought  home  more  to  the  heart "  (Einieitang,  mo.  iss). 
To  love  God  is  in  particular  represented  as  the  end  and 


fulfilment  of  the  law,  eh.  tl  6;  x.  12.  This,  as  an  element 
recognized  even  in  the  decalogue  itself,  where  it  is  made 
the  true  ground  of  obedience,  Ex.  xx  6,  assumes  in  Deu- 
teronomy its  right  place.  In  other  particulars  also 
there  is  a  marked  prominence  given  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  contrasted  with  the  mere  letter — a  circumstance 
which  has  caused  this  book  to  be  quoted  more  laigely 
by  the  prophets  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  prophetic  discourses  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  in  particular  are  formed  very  much  upon  the 
model  of  the  addresses  and  exhortations  of  Moses  to 
Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  So  great  indeed  is  the 
resemblance  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah,  that  it  has  furnished  grounds  to  the  impugnen 
of  its  genuineness  to  ascribe  its  composition  to  that  pro- 
phet. Further,  as  shown  under  ^e  preceding  head, 
various  laws  contained  in  the  former  books  are  partly 
repeated  and  enforced  anew,  partly  modified,  restricted, 
or  enlarged,  and  even  repealed  altogether,  with  the 
view  of  suiting  them  to  the  change  in  Israel's  drcum- 
stanoes,  and  the  new  aspect  of  affairs  arising  from  the 
approaching  settlement  of  the  people  in  their  new 
homes,  and  the  cessation  of  a  migratory  life  with  its 
encampments.  Compare  for  instance  De.  xv.  17  with 
Ex.  xxi.  7,  and  De.  xii.  with  Le.  xvii.  These  modifi- 
cations entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  and  object  of  the 
law;  but  while  they  are  a  very  strong  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
particularly  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  wilderness  sojourn, 
they  are  such  as  required  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver 
himself;  for  there  is  a  strict  prohibition  in  the  book 
itself  against  adding  to  or  taking  away  from  the  law, 
ch.  It.  2;  xiiL  1.  No  subsequent  writer  of  Scripture  as- 
sumes the  authority  of  making  such  modifications  in 
the  law  as  is  done  by  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy.  Still 
this  is  not  a  new  legislation,  or  even  a  continuation, 
strictiy  speaking,  of  the  preceding ;  it  is  the  Sinaitic 
legislation  enforced  anew,  and  where  necessary  adapted 
to  the  changes  which  had  emerged  at  the  close  of  the 
forty  years'  wandering. 

III.  Its  Prophetic  Announcements, — The  prophetic 
character  of  Deuteronomy  is  distinctly  marked.  Moses 
was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  prophetic  standing ;  for 
he  designates  himself  as  a  prophet,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  great  Prophet  that  should  in  due  time  be 
raised  up  to  complete  his  work,  ch.  xyU1.1o-19.  Indeed, 
the  prophetic  endowments  of  the  speaker  are  apparent 
throughout  his  discourses,  which  show  much  fuller 
references  to  the  future  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  intimations  regarding  Israel's  future, 
with  which  the  book  of  Leviticus  closed,  are  here  more 
largely  developed,  comp.De.xxTUi.withLe.xxvL  In  both 
these  passages  expression  is  given  to  the  twofold  aspect 
of  Israel's  future,  which  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of 
the  seer,  and  the  precise  character  of  which  was,  as 
they  were  distinctly  warned,  dependent  on  their  relation 
to  tiie  law.  The  description  of  the  curse,  the  conse- 
quence of  disobedience,  is  much  more  copious  in  De. 
xxviii.  15-69  than  in  the  closmg  address  on  the  Sinaitic 
legislation — a  circumstance  probably  owing  to  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  interval  of  Israel's  proneness  to 
apostasy.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  to  the  seer 
that  all  these  threatenings  and  admonitions  shall  prove 
ineffectual  for  securing  obedience,  and  that  the  result 
will  be  a  dispersion  of  his  people  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  ver.  36,37;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  after  a 
restoration  from  dispersion  and  exile^  their  subjection 
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to  a  dose  and  severe  si^e  within  their  gates  by  a 
nation  bxx)ii^t  "from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,*' 
ym.  4ihSr,  followed  again  by  their  being  "plucked  from 
off  the  land "  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  their 
dispersion  among  all  people,  Ter.  ss,  64.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  threatened  calamities,  the  continued 
existence  of  Israel  is  not  only  assumed,  but  is  thus 
prophetically  secured ;  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
people  is  involved  the  possibility  of  the  removal  of  the 
curse  itself,  by  a  new  constitution  opposed  to  the 
character  of  the  law,  or  in  some  way  satisfying  its  re- 
quirements ;  for  though  the  curses  of  the  law  on  the 
disobedient  cannot  cease  of  themselves,  but  remain 
"  for  ever,*'  tot.  40,  yet  they  may  be  removed  by  some 
countervailing  power.  The  concluding  intimation  of 
this  solemn  exhortation,  "And  the  Lord  shall  bring 
thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof 
I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again,** 
Tor.  68,  is  of  simihir  import  with  the  sentence  passed 
upon  man  after  the  fall,  condemning  him  to  return  to 
the  dust  out  of  which  he  was  taken,  0«.  ill.  i».  This  re- 
turn to  Egypt  was  an  intimation  of  the  cessation  and 
destruction  of  the  development  and  the  history  of  Israel 
as  a  nation,  which  commenced  with  their  redemption 
from  Egypt,  see  De.  xtU.  16»  and  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  any  literal  return  to  that  land  (lee  Baamgartan,  Theolog. 
Comm.  11.  623). 

These  predictions  by  the  lawgiver  of  the  future  of 
his  nation,  so  remarkably  verified,  as  all  must  admit, 
in  their  history,  are  continued  in  ch.  xxx.  and  xxxii., 
accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  when  in  their 
state  of  dispersion  they  return  to  the  Lord,  He  **  will 
return  to  his  captivity**  (n^sv*  ^\^,  Shuv  Shevuth\  as 

Hengstenberg  (Aathentie,  1. 104-106)  renders  it,  and  will 
gather  them,  eh.  xxs.  i-s,  perfecting  their  salvation  by 
changing  their  disposition,  rer.  6,  is.  There  is  here 
plainly  expressed  what  was  hitherto  only  a  matter  of 
inference  from  the  fact  of  the  purposed  preservation  of 
this  people.  The  prophet  further  discerns  in  the  bless- 
ings awaiting  Israel  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  of 
old,  shadowed  forth  in  the  partition  of  the  countries  of 
the  earth  among  the  sons  of  Adam — an  arrangement 
which  had  a  special  reference  to  the  Israelitisb  people, 
De.  zxxli.  8.  Finally,  the  conclusion  of  Moses*  prophetic 
song  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  law 
and  prophecy :  "  Rejoice,  0  ye  nations  with  his  people; 
for  he  (Jehovah)  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants, 
and  will  render  vengeance  to  his  adversaries,  and  will 
be  merciful  to  lus  land  and  his  people,**  xxxii.  43.  This, 
which  was,  in  a  manner,  the  dying  testimony  of  the 
lawgiver,  is  adduced  by  St.  Paul,  Ro.  xt.  lo,  as  a  proof  of 
the  participation  of  the  Grentiles  in  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant-people,  and  an  interest  in  all  that  aflfects  their 
prosperity.  Such  a  testimony,  while  corresponding 
with  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs,  and  with 
what  had  been  proclaimed  respecting  the  purposes  of 
the  theocracy,  Ex.  xlx.  6,  evinced  the  unity  of  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  the  more  import- 
ant^ as  concluding  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  proving 
that,  in  the  estimate  of  the  lawgiver  himself,  it  had  not 
that  exclusive  character  which  a  mere  external  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is  sometimes  ready  to  assume. 

But  while  Deuteronomy  thus  distinctiy  points  to  the 
future,  it  supplies  proofs  of  the  fulfilment  of  earlier 
prophecies.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  notice  of  "  the 
terebinths  of  Moreh,**  oh.  zi.  so^  to  which  Moses  points  as 


the  termination  of  Israel's  joumeyings,  there  is  a  re- 
markable, because  tacit,  reference  to  Ge.  xii.  6,  from  a 
comparison  with  which  it  appears  that  at  length  Israel 
will  be  conducted  to  the  very  place  where  Abraham 
first  set  himself  down  in  Canaan ;  thus  intimating  also 
that  the  time  of  wandering  and  banishment  foretold  to 
the  patriarch,  Qe.  xt.  is-i^  as  i^pointed  for  his  posterity, 
was  now  exhausted. 

IV.  lU  GtnuineiMat  and  Credibility. — Deutercmomy 
furnishes  less  room  than  any  other  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch for  the  i4>plication  of  that  criticism  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  "document**  or  "fragment  hypo- 
thesis **  {tee  Genesis),  would  reduce  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings to  a  congeries  of  the  worin  of  dififerent  authors  sad 
ages.    Even  the  most  sceptical  of  these  critics  allow 
that,  with  the  exception  ol  some  unimportant  interpo- 
lations, as  they  term  them— (according  to  De  Wette, 
ch.  iv.  41-43,  X.  6-9,  xxxii.  xxxiii.) — Deuteronomy  is 
the  production  of  one  author;   while  not  a  few,  as 
Delitasch,  Davidson,  and  others,  who  strenuously  <fi8- 
pute  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  admit  that  Moses  may  have  written  this 
book.     Indeed,  so  plainly  and  repeatedly  does  the  work 
itself  set  forth  its  Mosaic  authorship,  eh.  L  6;  xtIL  iS; 
xxriu.  68 ;  xxix.  19, 20,  S7,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  the 
section  which  records  the  lawgiver's  death,  or  as  Heng- 
stenberg supposes,  all  after  ch.  xxxi.  28,  which,  although 
part  of  it  was  written  by  Moses,  as  the  song,  dLxxxiL, 
and  probably  the  blessing  on  the  tribes,  zxxUi.,  seems  to 
have  been  appended  by  the  continuator — that  it  must 
be  BO  received,  or  its  testimony  both  on  this  and  sll 
other  matters  rejected  altogether,  for  in  such  a  case  as 
this  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work  is  com- 
pletely involved  in  that  of  its  genuineness.     Iliese 
direct  testimonies  respecting  the  author  are  fully  borne 
out  by  the  character  of  the  composition,  which  manifests 
throughout,  as  Moses  Stuart  remarks,  after  Eichhoni 
and  Herder,  "  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions 
of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  well- 
fare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  realized  that  it 
must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them*'  (o.  T.  Oaaon.  p.  46,  Lond. 
1840).    The  modifications  of  the  earlier  laws  could,  as 
already  remarked,  have  proceeded  only  &om  the  hand 
of  Moses  himself,  and  in  these  again  are  indisputable 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  but  partieolariy 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
the  priests  as  a  sacred  deposit  of  the  nation,  with  an 
injunction  that  it  should  be  publicly  read  at  their 
solemn  convocations,  eh.  xxxl.  9-13. 

Even  some  of  the  contradictions  and  anachronisms 
which  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  aUege  with  re- 
spect to  this  book,  furnish,  when  carefully  examined, 
important  testimony  in  favour  of  its  Mosaic  authorship, 
as  also  and  more  espedally  of  its  historical  credibflitj. 
It  has  been  already  shown  how  some  additions  to,  and 
variations  from,  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  books^ 
which,  by  De  Wette  and  others,  are  designated  contra- 
dictions— serve  to  supplement,  and  so  to  clear  up,  state- 
ments presenting  some  obscurity  in  the  earlier  books. 
The  same  is  also  found  to  be  the  case  in  various  other 
instances.  Hius,  with  respect  to  the  mission  of  the 
spies,  which  proved  such  a  source  of  temptation  to 
Israel,  manifesting  indeed  in  its  conception  the 
greatest  distrust  in  their  divine  leader,  it  i^ipears 
from  ch.  i.  22  that  the  proposal  originated  with  the 
people  themselves,  while  in  Nu.  xiii.  2  the  thing,  as 
may  at  first  appear  very  strange,  is  stated  to  have  been 
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oonunftnded  by  Jehovah.  There  ib,  however,  not  onlj 
no  contFBdiction  between  the  two  statements;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  one  obviates  a  difficulty  which, 
from  the  vexy  nature  of  the  proposal,  is  presented 
by  the  other.  The  proposition  proceeded  from  the 
people ;  in  their  unbelief  they  brought  upon  themselves 
this  temptation ;  but  without  Jehovah's  consent  Moses 
would  not  have  acceded  to  it.  This  was  c^ven,  and 
moreover  Jehovah  specified  what  persons  shoidd  be  sent, 
No.  xiii.  1, 2.  but  of  this  Deuteronomy  makes  no  mention. 
Further,  the  promise  to  the  Israelites  of  the  land  of 
Sihon,  De.  u.  2i.  is  represented  as  being  at  variance  with 
Nu.  xxi.  21,  which  states  that  Moses  requested  a  peace- 
able passage  through  hia  territories.  But  as  Hengsten- 
beig  observes,  "the  notion  of  a  contradiction  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  embassy  could  have  no 
other  object  than  to  induce  Sihon  to  grant  the  request, 
Do.  u.  30,  whereas  it  was  intended  to  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  manifesting  that  hostile  determination, 
which  was  to  effect  his  ruin."  Again,  as  regards  the 
circumstance  that  throughout  Deuteronomy,  except 
only  in  ch.  xxxiii.  2,  where  Sinai  occurs,  the  place  of 
the  giving  of  the  law  is  called  Horeb,  whereas  in  the 
three  preceding  books  Sinai  is  the  usual  designation, 
Horeb  being  used  only  in  Ex.  iii.  1;  iv.  28;  xvii.  6; 
xviii.  5;  xxxiii.  6,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Horeb  was 
the  general  name  of  the  mountiun  range  of  that  dis- 
trict, as  appears  from  Ex.  xvii.  6,  according  to  which 
Rephidim  was  situated  in  Horeb,  while  Sinai,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  name  of  the  particular  peak  from 
which  the  law  was  given  (Robinson,  Biblical  Reaoarohes,  Sd 
ed.  Toi.  L  p.  120,  601).  The  latter  name  accordingly  would 
appear  most  prominent  in  connection  with  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  while  the  Israelites  continued  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  scene,  disappearing  however  in 
the  general  and  well- known  name  Horeb  when  they 
receded  from  the  locality ;  and  when  especially,  in  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  Sinaitic  legislation  is  con- 
trasted with  that  "in  the  land  of  Moab,"  De.  i.  5;  urui.  26. 
This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  previous 
to  the  Israelites*  arrival  at  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  1,2,  Horeb  only 
is  used— indeed,  thus  viewed,  these  peculiarities  are 
examples  of  those  undesigned  coincidences  which  so 
largely  distinguish  the  sacred  narratives,  and  afford 
some  of  the  most  indubitable  tokens  of  their  truthful- 
ness. Further,  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
Nu.  xxxii.  39  and  verse  29  is  explained  by  a  reference 
to  De.  iii.  12,  13,  and  Jos.  xiii.  29-31.  And  finally, 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  cities  assigned  to  a 
province  of  Bashan  in  De.  iii.  4,  comp.  1  Kl.  w.  13 — a 
statement  which  modem  sceptics  receive  with  incredu- 
lity, a  recent  explorer  remarks :  "  Though  the  oountiy 
is  waste,  and  almost  deserted,  its  cities  with  their  walls 
and  gates,  crumbling  but  not  fallen,  still  remain,  the 
living  monuments  of  its  former  greatness,  and  the  irre- 
sistible proofs  of  the  minute  accuracy  and  truthfulness 
of  God's  Word"  (J.  L.  Porter,  Jour.  Sac.  Lit  July,18M,p.  28l). 
Leaving,  however,  these  alleged  contradictions,  which 
a  pretender  would  certainly  not  have  allowed  to  escape 
him,  and  referring  to  the  article  Pentateuch  for  a  fuller 
examination  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  as  well 
of  this  as  of  the  other  booka  of  that  great  work,  it  may  be 
well,  before  concluding  this  section,  to  indicate  briefly 
some  of  the  views  as  to  the  author  and  age  of  Deutero- 
nomy held  by  those  critics  who  deny  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Moses.  A  simple  statement  of  facts  will  at 
once  show  how  contradictory  these  views  are,  and  how 


arbitraiy  must  be  the  grounds  from  which  such  condu- 
sions  are  deduced. 

Thus,  according  to  Stahelin,  the  author  of  Deutero- 
nomy is  the  Jehoviat  writer  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch — a  view  at  one  time  acquiesced  in  by 
Bleek,  who  afterwards,  however,  adopted  so  far  the 
theory  of  De  Wette,  that  he  held  with  that  critic  that 
he  was  a  distinct  person,  though  they  still  difiered  as 
to  the  date  of  the  composition  —  Bleek  (Einldt.  p.  302, 
BerUn,  I800)  assigning  it  to  the  interval  between  Heze- 
kiah  and  Josiah,  while  De  Wette  placed  it  in  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  having  abandoned  his  earlier  opinion, 
which  brought  it  down  to  the  period  of  the  exile.  Ewald, 
again,  holds  Deuteronomy  to  be  the  work  of  a  Jew 
living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (Oeachiehte,  i.  p.  m) — ^a  view  in  which,  so  far 
as  regards  the  date,  he  is  followed  by  Riehmand,  on 
grounds  which  Bleek  considers  altogether  untenable. 
Others,  as  Yon  Bohlen,  Gesenius,  and  Hartman,  would, 
as  ah-eady  remarked,  assign  the  authonhip  to  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah. 

Not  less  contradictoiy  and  mutually  subversive  are 
the  views  as  to  the  sources  to  which  these  critics  would 
assign  certain  portions  of  the  work.  Thus,  to  take 
only  one  instance,  the  blessing  of  Moses  (ch.  xxxiii.), 
which  Tuch  regards  as  proceeding  from  the  Elohist, 
the  oldest  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  (Die  Qenesla,  p.  660) — 
a  view  in  which  he  is  followed  by  De  Wette— is  held 
by  Bleek  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
though  he  formerly  considered  it  as  the  composition  of 
Moses  himself.  It  is  the  same  also  with  respect  to 
other  passages;  but  this  must  suffice;  nor  is  it  neoessaiy 
to  examine  the  arguments  (some  of  which  have  been 
already  adverted  to)  adduced  in  support  of  these  con- 
flicting and  even  fluctuating  conclusions,  all  of  which 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  entire  character  and 
bearing  of  the  work  itself,  and  to  its  testimony  regard- 
ing its  origin,  and  which  is  here  more  direct  and  ex- 
plicit than  in  any  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Mosaic 
writings. 

V.  lU  Chronology, — ^The  period  of  time  comprised 
in  Deuteronomy  is  not  stated  in  the  book  itself.  It 
can  however  be  approximately  determined  from  ch.  i. 
3,  4,  comp.  with  Jos.  iv.  19;  v.  10.  According  to  the 
first  of  these  passages,  Moses  began  the  discourses  which 
constitute  Deuteronomy  on  iAi&  firaUday  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wanderings.  Accord- 
ing to  Jos.  V.  10  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  encamped 
in  Gilgal,  and  kept  the  passover  on  ihe  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month  of  the  following  year,  having  four 
days  previously,  or  on  the  ttnthf  crossed  the  Jordan, 
Jos.  It.  10.  Before  this  three  da3r8  had  been  occupied  in 
preparations,  and  in  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  spies, 
eh.  1. 11;  u.  22 — a  drcumstance  which  brings  the  encamp- 
ment at  Shittim,  ch.fi.  1,  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  same 
month.  Now,  as  the  Israelites  mourned  for  Moses 
thirty  days  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  De.  zxxIt.  8,  this  would 
assign  his  death  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
(CarpsoT,  Introdactlo.  voL  1.  p.  141,  Upi.  1767). 

[It*  Literature.~'ln  addition  to  works  on  Dentemnomj  com* 
prised  in  exiMsitiona  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  the  following  aro 
separate  treatises  on  this  book  or  parts  thereof:  Lather,  Ikrder- 
onmnion  Mom  *x  EWto  eoMligntum  cum  anfiotationibv*^  Witteb. 
1524 ;  Calrin,  Sennoni  ujxyn  IktUtronomU,  teith  a  pr^art  of  iht 
Mini4itfr»  of  the  Church  at  Geneva,  translated  by  A.  Oolding, 
Lond.  15SS ;  Lorinus  (Soc.  Jes.),  Commentarii  in  Denteronomion, 
Liigd.  1625;  Masios,  Annotalionet  in  Devt.  cap.  xviii.  el  $eqwntia 
Critid  Sacri,  toJ.  i.  pars  3;  Alting,  J.,  0>mmentariut  plenisei 
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f)iia  in  DevL*.  ab  initio  ad  cap.  ziz.  11,  Opera,  i.  p.  121,  Anut. 
10S7;  Holtim,  Jkuttronomium  iUtutratutAf  Lngd,  1768;  Vitxiuga, 
Coauiuntarii  ad  canticum  Mom,  Harlingn,  1734;  Graf,  Der  Segm, 
Mo9u  erliHiH^  Leip.  1867 ;  Schults,  Jhs  J)euteroHomium  erkUlri, 
Berlin.  1859.]  [d.  m.] 

DEVIL.  This  is  the  proper  English  equivalent  for 
the  Greek  iid€o\os,  when  applied  to  the  great  adversary 
of  God  and  man ;  indeed,  it  is  that  word  itself  in  an 
English  form;  but  neither  is  the  Greek  tenn  always 
80  applied,  nor  is  the  English  term  altogether  appro- 
priftted  to  it ;  it  is  employed  as  the  rendering  of  other 
expressions  in  the  original,  which  are  not  quite  equi- 
valent. In  its  primary  meaning  the  Grreek  word  signi- 
fies calumniator  or  false  accuser;  and  so  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  New  Testament  scriptiu^  of  persons  who  are 
given  to  evil-speaking  or  slanderous  discourse.  Thus, 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  it  is  enjoined  respecting  the  wives  of 
deacons  that  they ' '  be  grave,  not  slanderers"  {iid€o\ws) ; 
and  to  the  like  effect  in  Ht.  ii.  8;  2  Tim.  iii.  3.  The 
transference  of  this  epithet  to  one  who,  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  is  the  chief  adversary  of  all  good,  so  as  to  de- 
signate him  emphatically  the  deril,  arose  quite  naturally 
from  the  part  acted  by  this  malignant  spirit  toward  the 
people  of  God  as  their  accuser,  always  suspecting  evil 
against  them,  and  often  distinctly  charging  it,  Job  i.  7, 
12;  Zee.  ill.  1, 2;  Rer.  xli.  0,  la  On  this  account  the  Hebrew 
epithet  Satan,  the  adversary,  had  been  applied  to  him 
as  a  proper  name,  and  this  the  Greek  translators  ren- 
dered by  iid€o\os,  devil.  It  is  derived,  like  most  epi- 
thets which  become  proper  names,  from  a  prominent 
characteristic ;  and,  if  respect  be  had  to  its  appellative 
import,  it  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  others  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  full  idea  of  Satan*s  character  and  rela- 
tion to  the  people  of  God.  For  he  is  their  tempter  as 
well  as  their  accuser,  and  bears  also  the  name  of  Apoll- 
yon,  the  destroyer.  But  as  Satan,  or  devil,  expresses 
generally  the  antagonistic,  malicious,  and  thoroughly 
perverse  nature  of  this  evil  spirit,  it  has  become  his 
usual  and  received  designation. 

In  New  Testament  scripture  it  appears  often  as  the 
designation  of  other  personalities  than  the  one  arch- 
spirit  of  evil  now  referred  to;  for  we  read  of  persons 
being  possessed  of  devils,  in  one  instance  even  of  a 
l^on  of  devils  being  in  one  unhappy  victim,  Mat.  viil.  28; 
Mar.  T.  B,  kc  But  in  such  cases  the  word  used  in  the 
original  is  different;  it  is  demon,  which,  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a  word  of  indifferent  meaning;  that  is,  it 
denoted  higher  spiritual  existences  generally,  good  as 
well  as  bad,  though,  by  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  used 
only  of  the  bad — the  subordinates  of  the  great  spirit  of 
evil,  and  his  active  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  mischief. 
{Se;  under  Demons  and  Demoniacs.)  In  one  pas- 
sage, child  or  8on  of  the  devil  is  applied  to  a  human 
being  as  a  strong  expression,  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  power  of  evil, 
and  the  tortuous  courses  to  which  he  had  consequently 
betaken,  Ac.  xiii.  lo.  And  in  still  another  passage  the 
term  itself,  did^oXof,  devil,  is  applied  by  our  Lord  to 
the  traitor,  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one 
of  you  is  a  devil?"  Some  (among  others  Dr.  Camp- 
bell) have  objected  to  the  expression  here  "  a  devil," 
on  the  ground  more  especially  that,  as  the  term  in  its 
appropriation  to  the  arch-rebel,  always  denotes  one  in- 
dividual, it  is  not  agreeable  to  scriptural  usage  to  say 
a  devil,  there  being  strictly  but  one  to  whom  the  desig- 
nation applies  as  a  proper  name,  and  so  they  would 
regard  the  word,  when  applied  to  Judas,  as  an  epithet, 
translating  thus — one  of  you  is  an  accuser,  or  malicious 


informer.  But  this  gives  a  tame  and  inadequate  lenie, 
and  it  also  overlooks  the  peculiar  usage  of  this  evan* 
gelist.  It  is  the  tendency  of  John,  more  than  of  the 
other  evangelists,  to  see  tlie  invisible  imaged  m  the 
visible,  in  particular  to  connect  human  actors  and  in- 
struments with  potencies  of  a  supernatural  kind.  In 
his  gospel  Christ  himself  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  him;  believen  also  are  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  them.  So,  on  the  other  side,  the 
unbelieving  Jews  are  of  their  father,  the  devU;  they  do 
hit  works;  and  when  Judas  was  on  the  eve  of  consum- 
mating the  great  deed  of  apostasy,  Satan  is  represented 
as  entering  into  him,  ch.  xlU.  27.  Therefore,  to  i^ply  to 
Judas  the  distinctive  name  of  the  great  apostate  and 
adversary,  and  to  say  "  he  is  a  devil,"  was  only  to  give 
a  somewhat  more  distinct  and  pointed  expression  to 
the  close  relationship,  the  virtual  identity  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  actor  in  the  drama.  The  one  was 
in  the  little  company  of  Christ's  disciples  what  the  other 
is  in  the  rational  creation  of  Grod.  And  if  Scripture 
can  say  of  such  an  one.  He  is  a  god — though  th^  be 
but  one  who  properly  bean  the  name — why  may  it  not, 
in  certain  circumstances,  say  of  another.  He  is  a  devil! 
The  figurative  element  that  is  in  such  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion can  mislead  no  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Bible. 

These,  however,  are  but  occasional  free  applications 
of  a  term  which,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, denotes  a  being  who,  in  some  sense,  stands  alone, 
having  many  indeed  associated  with  him  in  evil,  but 
none  equal  to  him  in  rank  or  power.  Henoe  we  read 
of  "the  devil  and  his  angels,"  Mat.  xxt.  41,  standing  in 
a  sort  of  rivalry  and  antagonism  to  "  Gtxi  and  the 
angels ;"  so  that,  as  God  presides  over  the  spirits  uf 
light,  there  is  a  world  of  darkness,  the  powers  of  whidi 
are  presided  over  by  the  devil,  as  "  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness." From  the  influence  he  exerts  over  mankind, 
and  the  interest  he  has  acquired  in  things  here  below, 
he  is  styled  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  the  "  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,"  "  the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of 
tlus  world,"  &c.,  and  from  the  part  he  acted  at  the 
beginning,  "  the  old  serpent."  The  existence  of  such  a 
being,  and  of  such  an  empire  of  evil,  in  the  universe  of 
an  infinitely  good  and  powerful  God,  is  undoubtedly  a 
profound  mystery,  and  raises  questions  of  various  kinds, 
which  the  human  intellect  is  fdtogether  incompetent  to 
solve.  That  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  no  one  can 
deny,  except  by  a  method  of  interpretation  which  might 
be  applied  to  explain  away  the  most  spedfic  revelations 
of  divine  truth.  And  if,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  subject  is  involved  to  otur  finite  compre- 
hension, we  begin  to  suspend  our  belief  regarding  it, 
where  shall  we  stop  t  Shall  we  not,  on  the  same  ground, 
withhold  our  belief  from  what  is  written  of  the  nature 
of  Grod  himself,  of  the  incarnation  and  work  of  his  Son, 
of  both  the  origin  and  the  extinction  of  evil  in  his  king- 
dom? Such  things  are  all  inwrapt  in  mystery  to  our 
view,  though  intelligible  and  plain  enough  as  regards 
their  relation  to  us,  and  their  bearing  at  once  on  our 
present  condition  and  our  coming  destinies.  How  the 
devil  should  have  become  what  he  now  is — how  he 
should  be  allowed  to  prosecute  his  aims  to  the  extent, 
and  with  the  meastire  of  success  which  seem  to  be  ac- 
corded to  him— or  what  can  be  the  prompting  impulse 
to  such  unwearied  activity  in  evil,  in  a  mind  capable  of 
so  much  intelligence,  and  conscious  of  so  much  misery 
— are  matters  too  high  for  us  to  understand.  With  its 
usual  reserve  in  respect  to  things  that  belong  ratha  to 
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the  T^on  of  speculation  th&n  of  practice,  Scripture 
furnishes  us  with  no  definite  insight  into  them,  and  by 
its  very  silence  inculcates  upon  all  in  respect  to  them 
the  humility  and  meekness  of  wisdom.  But  there  are 
points  of  practical  moment  which  it  does  teach,  and 
which  it  is  well  for  all  soimd  believers  rightly  to  ap- 
prehend and  believe. 

The  first  of  these  has  respect  to  the  derivation  of  this 
antagonistic  spirit  of  evil,  which,  according  to  Scripture, 
had  its  commencement  in  time,  and  arose  from  a  culp- 
able perversion  of  the  good.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture 
here  difiers  essentially  from  the  Manichean  principle 
of  an  independent,  self -subsisting  spirit  of  evil — a  prin- 
cifde  which,  from  comparatively  early  times,  insinuated 
itself  into  the  philosophy  of  the  East.  God  alone  is 
represented  in  the  Bible  as  possessed  of  absolute  exist- 
ence; he  is  the  one  I  am;  and  all  besides  that  belongs 
to  the  imiverse  of  being  is  the  of&pring  of  his  hand; 
it  is  of  the  things  that  have  been  created  and  made 
by  him.  But  as  he  is  not  more  absolutely  existent 
than  purely  and  essentially  good,  whatever  proceeded 
from  his  hands  necessarily  partook,  in  its  original  state, 
of  his  own  blessed  nature;  in  its  proper  place,  and  for 
the  ends  of  its  creation,  it  was  good.  Such,  beyond 
all  question,  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture;  and  conse- 
quently the  devil  and  his  associates  were  not  originally 
what  they  now  are;  they  have  become  such  by  the  wil- 
ful abuse  and  depravation  of  what  their  Creator  con- 
ferred on  them.  The  precise  occasion  and  mode  of  this 
departure  into  evil,  as  already  noticed,  is  nowhere  in- 
dicated in  Scripture;  and  the  fact  itself  is  implied  rather 
than  distinctly  asserted  in  those  parts  of  Scripture 
which  compose  the  Old  Testament.  We  infer  it  from 
the  character  there  ascribed  to  God,  as  in  himself  alto- 
gether good,  and  from  the  relation  which  Satan  always 
appeals  to  occupy  toward  him  as  that  of  a  limited  and 
dependent  creature,  who  tiierefore  must  have  derived 
his  being  from  God,  but  could  not  by  possibility  derive 
the  malice  and  guile  by  which  it  is  now  perverted;  this 
he  could  only  have  of  himself.  What  we  can  thus 
infer,  however,  from  Old  Testament  scripture,  is  ex- 
plicitly taught  in  the  New.  There  Satan  and  his 
angels  are  declared  to  be  fallen  spirits,  suffering  under 
the  just  condemnation  of  God,  and  reserved  to  a  yet 
further  execution  of  judgment.  The  everlasting  fire, 
in  which  the  wicked  generally  are  to  have  their  final 
doom,  is  that  which  has  been  primarily  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels — prepared  for  them  as  the 
leaders  of  apostasy;  and  they  are  hence  described  as 
"  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation;''  or,  as  it  is  again  said,  'Hhe  angels 
who  sinned,"  and  who  in  consequence  were  "cast 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  unto  chains  of  darkness,  to 
be  reserved  unto  judgment,**  Mat  xxr.  4i;8  Pe.  ii.  4;  Jud«(L 
How  this  sinning  should  have  come  about  we  are  not 
told,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  some 
that  it  only  took  shape  in  the  temptation  presented  to 
our  first  parents.  On  the  contrary,  the  part  acted  by 
the  head  of  the  rebel  host  on  that  occasion,  since  he 
proved  himself  even  then  to  be  a  Uar  and  a  murderer, 
Jo.  riii.  44,  is  proof,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  angelic 
fall  must  have  bc^n  prior  to  the  human.  Yet  the  pri- 
ority, in  all  probability,  was  not  great,  if  the  crea- 
tiou  of  angels  belongs  to  the  same  era  with  that  of 
man.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  that  it  was,  nor  on 
the  relative  period  of  their  transgression  have  we  any 
dear  analogy  to  g^de  us;  only,  from  all  we  are  able  to 
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know  of  the  original  condition  of  angelic  beings,  and 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  that  upon  their 
spirits,  we  can  more  easily  conceive  of  their  having 
fallen  under  the  power  of  sin  near  the  commencement 
of  their  career,  than  after  they  had  long  lived  in  the 
fellowship  and  enjoyment  of  God. 

Another  point,  on  which  the  information  of  Scripture 
bears  unequivocal  testimony,  is  the  limited  and  subor- 
dinate nature  of  the  devil^s  agency.  As  he  has  no  in- 
dependent existence,  so  he  has  no  sovereign  dominion; 
his  sphere  of  operations  is  on  every  hand  bounded,  in 
subordination  to  the  purposes  of  the  divine  government; 
he  can  work  only  where  God  permits  him,  and  in 
such  ways  as  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  Heaven.  Hence,  in  the 
parabolical  representation  of  the  book  of  Job,  ch.  1.,  the 
limits  are  prescribed  within  which  the  adversary  is 
allowed  to  work — a  definite  course  is  marked  out  to 
him.  Hence,  also,  the  things  done  through  his  instru- 
mentality are  also  ascribed  to  God,  as  in  the  numbering 
of  Israel  by  David,  which,  originating  in  a  spirit  of  proud 
self-reliance,  was  directly  prompted  by  Satan,  and  yet 
had  its  ordination  of  God,  2  Sa.  udv.  i;  i  Ch.  xxi.  i;  or,  in 
the  case  of  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  which  was  at  once 
God's  check  upon  his  vanity,  and  the  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet  him,  s  Co.  xii.  7.  Whatever  temptations, 
therefore,  believers  may  on  this  accoumt  be  exposed  to, 
they  can  be  subject  to  no  violence;  a  restraint  is  laid 
upon  the  movements  of  the  adversary,  and  if  they  resist 
him  he  must  flee  from  them. 

In  respect  again  to  the  mode  of  that  pernicious 
agency  which  is  carried  on  by  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
it  falls  in,  like  that  of  angelic  agency  generally,  with 
the  operation  of  second  causes.  It  is  only  by  giving  a 
higher  potenoe  to  these,  not  by  any  direct  or  separate 
action,  that  the  power  of  the  wicked  one  makes  itself 
felt.  That  potence  may  sometimes,  as  in  the  posses- 
sions of  the  gospel  age,  assume  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  miraculous  power,  yet  it  is  always  within  the 
line  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws  which  are  estab- 
lished in  the  world.  It  can  somehow  intensify  the  evil 
which  the  natural  operation  of  these  might  be  fitted 
to  effect,  but  it  has  no  power  to  bring  into  play  any- 
thing absolutely  new.  Even  that  moral  hardening, 
or  blind  impetuosity  in  the  way  to  destruction,  which 
comes  from  Satan's  entering  (as  it  is  said)  into  men,  or 
gaining  a  sort  of  personal  mastery  over  them,  always 
appears  as  the  result  of  a  previous  course  of  wickedness, 
and  shows  itself  in  but  a  more  thorough  abandonment 
to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  mind.  Examples  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  Saul  under  the  Old  Testament, 
and  under  the  New  in  Judas,  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  the  subjects  of  Antichrist.  In  its  worst  forms, 
therefore,  it  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  punishment 
of  antecedent  guilt  and  perversity;  and  it  in  no  respect 
interferes  with  the  responsibility,  or  lessens  the  guilt,  of 
those  who  yield  to  it. 

Finally,  little  as  we  know  otherwise  respecting  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  we 
can  yet,  with  perfect  confidence,  predicate  of  them 
utter  depravity  and  intense  misery.  Their  character 
and  aims  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  God;  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  one  rises,  that  of  the  other  falls;  and 
so,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  was  the  veiy 
purpose  for  which  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested, 
1  Jo.  iii.  6.  Whatever  tends,  therefore,  to  injure  and 
destroy;  falsehood,  deceit,  guile,  malice,  hatred  of  the 
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good,  restless  and  isBatiate  striving  after  dominion — 
these  are  the  elements  of  satanic  thought  and  influence, 
missing  often,  by  the  very  fulness  and  complexity  of 
evil  they  embody,  the  ends  they  aim  at,  because  neces- 
sarily involving  an  incompetency  to  enter  into  the 
views  and  feelings  of  those  who  love  and  follow  what 
is  good.  In  the  case  of  such  they  ever  miscalculate  the 
forces  they  have  to  contend  agamst,  and  henoe  appear 
often  acting  a  part  of  maddest  folly,  or  blindly  sub- 
serving the  interests  they  seek  to  overthrow.  As  the 
result  of  such  depraved  aims  and  such  bootless  working, 
devils  are  necessarily  miserable.  "Tom  loose,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Twesten,  **  from  the  universal  centra  of 
life,  without  being  able  to  find  it  in  themselves — ^by  the 
feeUng  of  inward  void  ever  driven  to  the  outward  world, 
and  yet  in  irreconcilable  hostility  to  it  and  themselves 
—eternally  shunning  and  never  escaping  the  presence 
of  God — always  endeavouring  to  destroy,  and  always 
compelled  to  promote  his  purposes — ^instead  of  joy  in 
the  beatific  vision  of  the  divine  glory,  having  a  never- 
satisfied  longing  for  an  end  they  never  reach — ^instead  of 
hope,  the  unending  oscillation  between  fear  and  de- 
spair— ^instead  of  love,  an  impotent  hatred  of  God,  their 
fellows,  and  themselves — can  the  fearful  condemnation 
of  the  last  judgment,  the  thrusting  down  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  destruction,  Re.  zx.  lo,  add  anything  to  the 
anguish  of  such  a  condition,  excepting  that  they  shall 
there  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod  for  ever  delivered  from 
their  assaults,  their  vain  presumption  that  they  can 
destroy  or  impede  it  scattered  to  the  winds,  leaving  to 
them  only  the  ever-gnawing  despair  of  an  inward  rage, 
which  cannot  spend  itself  on  anything  without,  and  is 
therefore  for  ever  undeceived  as  to  its  impotence?" 

The  subject,  even  within  such  limits  as  are  cognizable 
by  our  minds,  has  much  in  it  that  is  dark  and  mown- 
ful.  But  there  is  much  also  of  the  same  in  the  condi- 
tion and  history  of  wicked  men.  The  blindness  and 
perversity  that  is  seen  to  grow  upon  them,  even  amid 
drcumstanoes  fitted  to  operate  beneficially  upon  their 
minds,  the  moral  impotence  and  incapacity  that  ulti- 
mately settles  upon  them  in  regard  to  the  pure  and 
good,  the  present  evil  and  misezy  they  are  permitted  to 
bring  upon  others,  and  the  destiny  of  irrecoverable  ruin 
to  which  they  are  themselves  manifestly  hastening, 
are,  one  and  fdl,  subjects  deeply  mysterious  and  inex- 
pressibly sad.  The  difference  betwixt  them,  and  those 
which  concern  the  devil  and  his  angels,  is  one  only  of 
degree,  not  of  kind;  and  what  we  see  and  know  of  the 
one  may  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  help  our  believing 
conceptions  respecting  the  other.  The  unbelief  which 
staggers  at  the  higher  line  of  revelations  wUl  never 
stop  without  also  infringing  seriously  upon  the  lower; 
and  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  the  deniers  of 
satanic  existence  and  agency  but  partially  receive  what 
is  written  of  the  depths  of  human  depravity  and  the 
woes  of  human  perdition. 

DEW.  The  allusions  of  Scripture  to  this  natural 
production  are  of  considerable  frequence  and  variety; 
but  referring,  as  they  do,  to  what  is  generally  known 
and  understood,  they  hardly  require  the  aid  of  explana- 
tory remark.  When  God  says  of  the  goodness  he  had 
in  store  for  bis  repenting  people,  "I  will  be  as  the  dew 
unto  Israel,"  Ho.  xlr.  ft,  or  when  Job  said  of  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  ''The  dew  lay  aU  night  on  my  branch," 
Job  xxix.  19,  every  one  perceives  that  it  is  the  refreshing 
and  fructifying  property  of  dew  which  is  the  ground  of 
the  comparison.     *'  The  dew  of  his  youth,"  which  is 


said  to  rest  on  the  Messiah  in  PA.  ex.  8,  is  evidently, 
in  other  words,  the  freshness,  as  of  youthful  energy,  or 
of  life's  buoyant  and  hopeful  mom.  In  other  pas- 
sages respect  is  had  to  the  gentie  and  benign  manner 
in  which  it  diffuses  itself,  the  more  perceptible  and  the 
more  grateful  that  it  comes  to  allay  tiie  heats  and  repiir 
the  waste  of  a  parching  day,  as  when  Moses  represents 
his  speech  "distilling  like  the  dew,"  De.zxxii.2,  and 
the  Lord  himself  is  compared,  on  account  of  his  gra- 
cious manifestations,  to  ''  a  doud  of  dew  in  the  heat 
of  harvest,"  Is.  ztUL  i ;  so  also  the  benign  influence  of 
brotherly  love  is  likened  to  **  the  dew  of  Hermon,  [the 
dew]  that  descends  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion," 
Pk.  oxzxlii.  3.  In  still  other  passages  reference  is  made 
to  its  chilling  effect  on  the  bodily  frame  when  expoeed 
after  a  hot  day  to  its  infrigidating  power — ''My  head  is 
filled  with  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the 
night,"  Co.  r.  2;  "they  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,"  Oa.  w.  25.  Viewed  simply  in  respect  to  its 
natural  effects  on  the  herbage  of  the  ground,  the  falls 
of  dew,  especially  in  early  summer,  and  again  in  aatomn, 
when  they  chiefly  preva^  were  of  great  service  in  sudi 
a  countiy  as  Palestine,  where  periodical  seasons  of  nin 
are  succeeded  by  a  hot  sun  and  continuous  drought. 
Hence  to  have  the  heavens  stayed  from  dew,  iKi.  xriii; 
Hag.  i.  10,  must  have  been  a  serious  calamity;  and  for  a 
mountain  to  be  cut  off  from  supplies  of  this  species  of 
moisture,  as  David  poetically  besought  in  regard  to 
Gilboa,  2Sa.L2i,  was  virtually  to  be  consigned  to  barren- 
ness and  sterility. 

DIADEM,  as  used  in  Scripture,  can  scarcely  be  aaid 
to  have  the  distinctive  meaning  which  has  been  assigned 
to  it  as  the  more  peculiar  badge  of  absolute  power  or 
imperial  dignity.  It  occurs  only  in  four  passages,  and 
as  the  rendering  of  words  which  might  equally  have  been 
translated  ^//e^,  mitrt,  tiara,  or  turban  {f^it  r^SYC)- 

Derived  from  the  root  which  signifies  to  roll  together 
or  around,  it  was  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the 
ornate  drapery  or  wrappings  about  the  head  costo- 
mary  in  the  East,  in  particular  to  the  costiy  tiaraa  of 
fashionable  women,  It.  ilL  23,  the  turbaned  ci^  of  the 
high-priest,  and  the  costly  head-bands  of  soverogns. 
Speaking  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  which  by  a  divine 
judgment  were  to  be  taken  from  the  representative  of 
David's  house,  Ezekiel  says,  "Remove  the  diadem, 
take  off  the  crown,"  Ese.  ui.26— not  the  diadem,  there- 
fore, in  the  more  peculiar  oriental  sense,  since  it  i< 
coupled  with  crown;  and  the  two  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  worn  together.  Isaiah  speaks  of  converted  Israel 
being  as  a  diadem  of  royalty — an  ornate  head-band,  snch 
as  might  befit  kings — ^in  tiie  hand  of  the  Lord,  di.ixiLS. 
In  a  similar  poetic  style  Job  speaks  of  his  judgment 
having  been  to  him  "  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem"— hke 
comely  attire  for  the  body  and  the  head.  And  again 
in  Is.  xxviii.  5,  Jehovah  is  represented,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  manifestations  of  favour  and  blessing  he 
was  going  to  bestow  on  his  people,  as  serving  to  them 
for  "a  crown  of  glory,  and  a  diadem  of  beauty'*— 
throwing  around  them,  as  it  were,  the  rich  and  cosUy 
attire  of  a  king.  These  are  all  the  passages  m  wbidi 
the  expression  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  English  Bible, 
and  in  the  last  the  word  in  the  original  is  diflerent, 
t"n»B»)>  iior  is  it  elsewhere  used  of  distinctively  royal 
apparel.  So  far  as  the  testimony  of  Scriptun  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  remain  doubtful  whether  the  kings  of 
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Judah  or  Israel  were  wont  to  exchange  the  diadem 
I  with  ibe  crown  as  emblematic  of  royalty,  or  whether 
the  terms  referred  to  were  not  employed  somewhat 
generally  of  the  highly  adorned  and  often  richly 
gemmed  head-dresses,  which  were  worn  by  persons  in 
positions  of  honour,  and  more  especially  l^  kings  and 
priests. 

It  is  proper  to  add,   however,  that  the  diadem, 
strictly  so  called,  rather  than  the  crown,  was  the  more 
I    peculiar  badge  of  absolute  sovereigns  in  eastern  ooun- 
I    tries.   It  usually  consisted  of  a  band  or  fillet,  about  two 
inches  broad,  tied  behind;  made  of  silk,  and  inlaid  with 
I    gold  and  gems  of  the  raxer  kinds.    The  earlier  emperors 
of  Rom»did  not  venture  to  wear  it,  on  account  of  its  ofien- 
'    siveness  to  the  Boman  people;  their  principal  distinction 
I    WHS  the  imperial  or  mititMy  robe  of  purple;  but  Diocle- 
tian, in  whose  hands  the  imitation  of  eastern  manners 
I    became  more  decided,  assumed  also  the  diadem.     **  It 
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1.  EgrptlaB.— Wllldnioa's  Ancient  Egyptians. 

2,  Of  Sardanapnlos  III.— Assyrian  Scali>tnreB,  BrllLah  KuMum. 
S»  PerMpoUton.— Sir  R.  K  Portera  TraTels. 

4  Parthian.— Coin  of  one  of  the  Arsacidip. 

(,  Jewelled,  of  ConeUntine.— Coin  in  Britiah  Vaacnm. 


was  no  more,"  says  Gibbon,  "  than  a  broad  white  fillet 
set  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the  emperor^s  head/* 
But  other  things  corresponded;  for  "the  sumptuous 
robes  of  Diocletian  and  his  successors  were  of  silk  and 
gold,  and  even  their  shoes  were  studded  with  the  most 
precious  gems." 

DIAXi.  This  word  occurs  only  once  in  our  English 
Bibles,  and  it  is  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  even  that 
once  is  not  too  much.  It  is  in  the  account  given  of  the 
miraculous  sign  which  was  granted  to  Hezekiah  regard- 
ing his  recovery  from  an  apparently  hopeless  disease, 
when  the  sun's  shadow,  it  is  said,  went  '*  ten  degrees 
f)ackward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the  dial  of 
Ahaz,"  a  Ki.  xx.  ii.  The  word  here  rendered  dial 
in'^T^)  ^  t^  wme  that  is  translated  der/rees  in  the 

earlier  part  of  the  verse;  and  its  usual  meaning  is 
beyond  doubt  degrees  or  stepi.  But  what  precisely 
were  the  degrees  or  steps  of  Ahaz,  it  is  impossible  wiUi 
any  exactness  to  determine.  That  they  must  have  been 
somehow  adapted  for  marking,  by  the  incidence  of  a 
shadow,  the  progression  of  the  sun's  daily  course,  is 
evident  from  the  connection ;  but  not  less  evident,  that 
u  the  shadow  might  be  made  to  exhibit  either  a  pro- 
gress or  a  regress  of  ten  degrees,  the  instrument  could 
not  have  been  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  an 
ordinary  dial  for  indicating  the  twelve  hours  of  the 


day.  Hie  more  ancient  authorities — the  Septuagint 
and  Syriac  translators,  also  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  u,  i) — 
understood  it  of  certain  steps  of  a  stair  connected  with 
the  palace  of  Ahaz,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  might 
be  so  constructed  as,  by  means  of  the  shadow  of  an 
obelisk  or  some  other  object,  to  represent  the  successive 
divisions  of  the  day  in  hours,  half  hours,  and  perhaps 
still  smaller  portions.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
there  may  have  been  an  instrument  or  structure  with 
a  proper  dial-plate,  to  which  the  name  degrees  was 
applied ;  and  it  is  again  supposed  by  some,  that  an 
obeUsk-like  pillar  might  have  served  the  purpose,  set 
up  in  an  open  elevated  place,  with  encircling  steps  on 
which  the  shadow  fell  (Knobel).  Various  other  con- 
jectures have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  form,  but 
they  are  attended  with  no  certainty.  Nor  has  any- 
thing been  discovered  among  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
or  Assyria  to  guide  to  more  definite  conclusions ;  no 
dials  of  any  sort  have  been  found.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chaldeans  had  a  sun-dial  so  early  as 
the  year  540  b.o.,  which  is  called  the  hemicyde,  and  is 
ascribed  to  the  astronomer  Berosus.  It  was  of  a  very 
simple  construction,  consisting  of  a  concave  hemisphere, 
shaped  like  the  vault  of  heaven,  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  on  which,  by  means  of  a  globule  in  the  centre, 
the  sun's  daily  progress  was  marked  under  so  many 
divisions  or  hours.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  "  pole 
(ir6Xof),  and  the  sun-dial  (yi'i^/td^y),  and  the  division  of 
the  day  into  twelve  parts,  were  learned  from  the  Baby- 
lonians by  the  Greeks"  (ii.  109) ;  and  by  the  pole  is  there 
supposed  to  be  meant  the  concave  dial,  which  has  just 
been  referred  to.  So  that  as  inventions  of  this  descrip- 
tion appear  to  have  originated  with  the  Babylonians, 
and  are  known  to  have  existed  at  a  period  not  very  re- 
mote from  the  time  of  Ahaz,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  this  king,  who  was  only  too  fond  of  borrowing  in 
other  things  from  his  heathen  neighbours  to  the  north, 
and  keeping  up  a  connection  with  them,  2Ki.  x»l.  7-12, 
may  have  derived  from  that  quarter  some  instrument, 
for  which  the  Hebrews  had  no  other  name  than  the 
general  one  of  degrees  or  steps,  from  its  marking  the 
successive  stages  of  the  sun's  diurnal  course. 

In  regard  to  the  sign  performed  upon  the  instru- 
ment in  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  miraculous ;  only  by  being  so 
could  it  have  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given. 
But  as  the  representation  is  made  in  popular  language, 
and  according  to  the  apparent  phenomena,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  change  in  the  real 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  shadow  was  made 
to  move  backwards  ten  degrees,  as  if  the  sun  itself 
had  so  far  retrograded ;  but  the  efTect  was  no  doubt 
produced  by  some  divine  operation  of  a  merely  local 
nature;  since  the  effect  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
confined  to  a  particular  instrument  or  structure  belong- 
ing to  the  palace  in  Jerusalem. 

DIAMOND,   sometimes  adamant,    Hebrew    nxw 

■  T 

{8hamtr\  Je.  xrii.  1 ;  Eze.  ill.  0 ;  Zoe.  tU.  IS,  the  hardest  and  the 
most  precious  of  all  gems.  In  the  English  Bible  it 
occurs  also  at  Ex.  xxviii.  18,  among  the  precious  stones 
composing  the  sacred  breastplate  of  the  high-priest; 
but  the  word  is  there  different  in  the  original  {pahalim), 
and  by  the  Septuagint  and  Josephus  is  r^^arded  as  the 
onyx.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  tiiat  there  should  have 
been  two  terms  quite  disconnected  and  unlike  to  express 
one  gem;  and  if ,  as  is  generally  agreed,  ahamir  was  the 
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name  for  diamond,  then  this  gem  oould  not  have  bad  a 
place  in  the  sacred  breastplate.  It  was  probably  not 
known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  period  of  the  exodus,  or 
if  known,  they  may  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  polishing  it,  which  was  difficult  of  acquirement 
on  account  of  its  extreme  hardness.  In  those  passages 
cited  above,  which  do  make  mention  of  the  diamond, 
it  is  simply  this  quality  of  hardness  that  is  made  ac- 
count of;  the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  making  his 
forehead  like  a  diamond  (or  adamant),  to  confront 
the  opposition  he  had  to  meet  with ;  and  Israel,  as 
represented  by  the  other  two  prophets,  hardened  their 
hearts  in  sin,  so  as  to  become  unimpressible  like  the 
diamond.  Pliny  describes  the  gem  as  of  such  inde- 
scribable hardness,  that  it  was  proof  against  all  heat 
(duritia  inenarrabilis,  simulque  ignium  victrix  natura). 
Modem  art  has  somewhat  modified  this  representation; 
for  while  it  remains  the  hardest  of  minerals,  so  far 
from  being  superior  to  any  power  of  heat,  there  is  a 
process  by  which  a  heat  can  be  raised  so  intense  as 
totally  to  consume  it.  When  subjected  to  such  a  process 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  composition  of  pure  carbon.  Its 
peculiar  worth  arises  from  its  hardness  and  transpa- 
rency; and  when  found  in  great  perfection  and  con- 
siderable bulk,  it  rises  to  almost  fabulous  value.  A 
single  diamond  has  been  sold  for  £150,000,  and  others 
of  much  higher  worth  are  known  to  exist — in  particular 
one  set  in  the  sword  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  weigh- 
ing 779  carats,  and  another,  immensely  greater  still, 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  weighing  as  much 
as  1680  carats.  But,  as  abeady  noticed,  the  hardness 
alone  of  the  mineral  is  noticed  in  Scripture. 

DIANA.    See  Efhesus. 

DIBLAIM  [two  cakes],  the  name  of  the  father  of 
one  of  the  women  Hosea  was  instructed  in  vision  to 
take  to  wife.  Ha  i.  3.    (<S^  Hosea.) 

DPBON,  a  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amon, 
originally  belonging  to  Moab,  Jot.  xUL  vr.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  hence  was  called  Dibon-Gad, 
Ka  zxxii.  33 ;  xxzilL  tf .  In  later  times  it  reverted  to  the 
Moabites,  and  is  mentioned  among  the  Moabitish 
cities  against  whom  the  divine  judgments  are  pro- 
nounced ;  Isaiah  calls  it  Dimon,  it.  xt.  9 ;  Je.  xItUL  18,  22. 
A  place  named  Diban  has  been  discovered  by  modem 
travellers  in  the  same  region,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  city.  The  ruins  are 
of  some  extent. — ^There  was  another  Dibon  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  Ne.  xi.  25 ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  it. 

DIDBACKHMA,  two  drachmas,  or  a  half  shekel, 
the  customary  contribution  to  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple ;  but  see  under  Tribute. 

DnXYMUS  {ALSvfios),  a  surname  of  the  apostle 
Thomas,  and  meaning  tmn.  If  translated,  as  it  might 
have  been,  the  designation  would  be  ''Thomas  the 
twin." 

DI'MON.    See  Dibon. 

DI'NAH  [judged  or  aequ{tted]y  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  by  Leah.  Her  history  is  a  kind  of  brief  tragedy. 
When  her  father's  tent  was  pitched  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shechem,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, she  went  out,  as  it  is  said,  to  see  the  daughters 
of  the  land,  Oe.  zxxIt.  i,  that  is,  mingled  with  them  in 
free  and  familiar  intercourse.  Considering  the  disso- 
luteness of  manners  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  this 
was  a  wrong  course  for  her  to  pursue,  and  wrong  also 
for  her  parents  to  allow.  The  consequence  was,  that 
she  fell  a  victim  to  the  seductive  arts  of  the  place,  and 


was  deflowered  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  he  nnoerely  loved  her,  and  some  time 
after  his  misconduct  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her 
father.  Tins,  it  would  appear,  was  not  done  till  the  sons 
of  Jacob  had  been  brought  from  the  field,  where  thej 
were  at  the  time  pasturing  their  flocks,  and  were  con- 
sulting with  their  father  how  the  dishonour  was  to  be 
met.  They  were  all  full  of  grief  and  indignation, 
because  "folly  had  been  wrought  in  Israel;"  yet  on  the 
proposal  of  marriage  being  formally  made  on  the  part 
of  Shechem  by  his  father,  they  agreed  to  it  -but  onlj 
on  condition  that  the  Shechemites  should  circamciae 
themselves  and  become  one  people  with  the  family  of 
Jacob.  The  Hivite  party  submitted  to  this  condition 
— so  sensible  were  they  of  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done,  and  so  afraid  of  the  consequences  to  which  it  might 
lead.  But  there  was  a  want  of  mutual  sincerity  in  tiie 
matter;  worldly  policy  prevailed  both  in  the  proposal 
of  marriage  on  the  one  side,  and  the  acceding  to  it  on 
the  other.  "  JacoVs  sons  (we  are  told)  answered  de- 
ceitfully " — that  is,  probably,  the  two  of  them  who  took 
the  leading  part  in  the  negotiations — Simeon  and  Levi, 
two  of  Dinah*s  full  brothers.  And  when  the  men  of 
the  place  were  labouring  under  the  disability  caused  by 
the  act  of  drcumdsion,  these  brethren  in  deceit  and 
cruelty  took  an  unmanly  advantage  of  their  position, 
and  cut  them  all  off  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Jacob 
had  no  sjrmpathy  with  his  sons  in  this  foul  deed,  and 
both  at  the  time,  and  on  his  death-bed,  expressed  his 
strong  disapprobation  of  it.  But  undoubtedly  consider 
able  blame  must  be  attributed  to  Jacob  for  the  state 
into  which  he  had  allowed  his  family  at  the  time  to 
fall ;  it  was  evidently  a  period  of  remissness  and  back- 
sliding ;  and  he  seems  himself  to  have  neglected  to  paj 
to  God  the  vow  he  had  originally  made  at  Bethel. 
Hence,  immediately  after  the  mournful  transactions  con- 
nected with  Dinah's  fall,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and 
directed  him  to  go  to  Bethel  and  renew  his  covenant- 
engagement  with  God.  He  took  this  as  an  admoni- 
tion, and  called  upon  his  family  to  put  away  from  them 
the  strange  gods  they  had  brought  in  amongst  them, 
and  to  purify  themselves,  G«.  xxxt.  i-3.  The  evil  thus 
proved  the  occasion  of  a  revived  earnestness  and  a 
temporary  reformation  in  the  family. 

DINNER,  at  least  what  was  commonly  called  such 
among  the  orientals  and  the  ancients  generally,  was 
an  early  meal,  and  corresponded  neariy  to  our  break- 
fast or  lunch.  It  was  usually  taken  about  eleven. 
The  Greek  word  for  it  {Apurroi^)  comes  from  a  root  that 
signifies  early,  and  by  its  very  etymology  denoted  the 
early  meal.  Their  chief  meal  was  the  5e?iri^or  or  supper, 
which  was  taken  late  in  the  day,  when  the  ordinary 
labours  being  over,  families  and  neighbours  could 
leisurely  assemble  to  partake  of  a  friendly  meal.  Some- 
times, however,  the  word  is  employed  of  a  large  and 
formal  entertainment ;  as  at  Mat.  xxii.  4,  where  in  a 
parabolical  representation  the  kingdom  of  God  is  likened 
to  the  marriage-dinner  of  a  king's  son ;  and,  in  another 
passage,  Lu.  xir.  12,  the  alternative  of  dinner  or  supper 
is  put  in  respect  to  a  feast.  This  usage  may  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  exceptional ;  and,  having  regpeci 
to  the  common  manners  of  the  East,  it  is  with  the 
supper  that  the  idea  of  a  feast  is  most  fitly  associated, 
and  under  which  the  customs  connected  with  fonnal 
entertainments  may  be  best  treated.     {See  Suffer.) 

DIONTSIUS,  designated  the  Areopagite,  that  is» 
member  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Areopagus,  ii 
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mentioned  ae  one  of  the  few  converts  from  heathenism 
in  Athens  who  dave  to  the  apostle  Paul.  Sacred 
history  contains  no  further  notice  of  him;  but  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  in  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
materials,  has  made  itself  busy  with  his  memory.  It 
has  reported  him  as  an  Athenian,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  literaiy  attainments — one,  who  first  studied  at 
Athens,  then  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ;  who,  when  in 
Ilgypt,  beheld  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  is  supposed 
to  have  coincided  with  the  darkness  that  took  place  at 
the  crucifixion;  and  who  afterwards,  on  retiring  to 
Athens  and  formally  embracing  Christianity,  was  made 
first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Athens.  Of  course,  he 
had  also  to  suffer  martyrdom — ^for  tradition  would 
scarcely  allow  any  early  bishop  to  die  a  natural  death. 
But  all  this  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  uncer- 
tain rumour,  and  is  of  too  late  origin  to  be  deserving 
of  any  serious  credit.  There  are  certain  writings  that 
were  composed  in  his  name,  probably  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury; these  are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
furious,  and  call  for  no  particular  notice  here. 

DIOTHEPHES,  a  name  of  heathen  origin,  mean- 
ing Jor€-ncuri*hed,  but  occurring  in  the  third  epistle  of 
St.  John,  as  the  name  of  a  person  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  who  professed  Christianity,  but  was  of 
an  ambitious  spirit,  and  even  set  himself  up  against 
apostolic  authority.  "He  loveth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence, and  receiveth  us  not,"  saith  the  apostle; 
**  and  not  content  therewith,  neither  doth  he  himself 
receive  the  brethren,  and  forbiddeth  them  that  would, 
and  casteth  them  out  of  the  church.'*  We  hear  nothing 
more  of  him ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  denunciation 
^vhich  the  apostle  pronounced  against  him,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stringent  measures  he  threatened  to  use, 
put  an  end  to  his  malicious  attempt  to  create  a  party 
in  the  church  he  belonged  to. 

DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITS  is  mentioned  in  1  Co. 
zii.  10  as  one  of  the  supernatural  gifts  which  were 
conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  apostolic  times.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  spiritual  rutuition,  enabling 
its  possessors,  as  with  the  eye  of  Heaven,  to  read  the 
character  of  those  who  professed  to  have  divine  revela- 
tions, and  determine  whether  they  were  of  God  or  not. 
We  see  the  exercise  of  this  gift,  as  directed  to  what  was 
evil,  in  the  penetrating  insight  of  the  apostle  Peter 
respecting  the  case  first  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  then 
of  Simon  Magus,  and  the  oracular  decision  pronounced 
by  him  upon  their  state  and  behaviour.  It  was  specially 
needed  at  a  time  when  the  Christian  church  was  be- 
ginning to  take  root  in  the  world,  and  when,  amid  the 
spiritual  heavings  and  excitements  that  prevailed,  the 
false  was  sure  to  intermingle  with  the  true.  But  as 
matters  grew  into  regular  and  settled  order,  a  power  of 
this  description  would  naturally  come  to  be  withdrawn, 
as  no  longer  needed  to  carry  on  the  afiairs  of  the  church; 
the  spirits  could  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  tests  of  doc- 
trine and  character,  without  any  supernatural  endow- 
ments of  grace;  and  so  discerning  of  spirits  soon  ceased 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  special  gift,  while  false  teachers 
were  kept  in  check  by  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

DISCIPLE,  is  one  who  has  learned  of  another,  has 
imbibed  his  views,  and  follows  his  guidance.  It  is  of 
course  applicable  to  all  true  believers,  but  it  is  often 
applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  twelve  who  con- 
stantly waited  upon  the  instructions  of  Christ,  and  after 
his  departure  were  the  representatives  of  his  mind  to 
the  world— nearly  synonymous,  therefore,  with  apostle. 


DISEASES ;  such  as  were  frequent  among  the  Jews, 
or  any  way  peculiar  to  them — ^leprosy,  for  example, 
pestilence,  palsy,  &c. — ^willbe  found  noticed  under  their 
proper  heads;  and  the  general  subject,  as  viewed  in 
Scripture,  is  no  further  remarkable,  than  that  all  man- 
ner of  disease  is  regarded  there  as  the  visitation  of 
Grod  on  account  of  sin.  It  is  only  after  sin  had  en- 
tered, that  sickness,  in  its  different  forms  of  disease, 
and  its  natural  issue  death,  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
earth.  When  the  Redeemer  comes  to  rectify  the  evil, 
he  makes  himself  known  as  the  bearer  of  our  diseases, 
not  less  than  the  remover  of  our  guilt.  Mat.  Tiii.  ir.  And 
when  the  final  results  of  his  salvation  are  brought  in, 
as  sin  shall  have  been  for  ever  purged  away,  so  disease 
of  eveiy  form  shall  disappear:  "The  inhabitants  shall 
not  say,  I  am  sick,  the  people  shall  be  forgiven  their 
iniquity,"  Is.  xxxiii.  21 

DISPERSIONS.    -Sec  Captivitt. 

DIVINATION,  DIVINER.  In  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  terms,  divination  differs  from  prophecy, 
in  that  the  one  is  a  human  device,  while  the  other  is  a 
divine  gift;  the  one  an  unwarranted  prying  into  the 
future  by  means  of  magical  arts,  superstitious  incanta- 
tions, or  natural  signs,  arbitrarily  interpreted;  the 
other  a  partially  disclosed  insight  into  the  future,  by 
the  supernatural  aid  of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  Among  the  heathen,  who  were  destitute 
of  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  had  no  authorized 
interpreters  of  his  will,  the  distinction  now  drawn  was 
necessarily  unknown;  divination  and  prophecy  dififered 
only  as  the  particular  from  the  general;  and  the  diviner, 
though  in  a  somewhat  inferior 'line,  and  with  less  of 
certainty  in  his  prognostications,  was  also  a  prophet. 
Hence  the  work  of  Cicero,  which  treats  generally  of 
men's  insight  into  the  future,  and  the  real  or  pretended 
means  of  attaining  it,  is  entitled  De  IHvinatiane.  He 
only  so  far  distinguishes  as  to  divide  between  those  who 
sought  to  get  this  insight  into  the  future  by  artful 
methods,  such  as  omens  and  auguries,  and  those  who 
were  thought  to  obtain  presentiments  of  the  future  in 
a  more  natural  way,  through  a  certain  excitation  of 
mind,  or  by  means  of  presaging  dreams.  But  in  Scrip- 
ture language  the  diviners  were  false  prophets,  and 
divination  was  allied  to  witchcraft  and  idolatry,  Do.  xviii. 
10, 18;  Jos.  xlii  22;  Jer.  xxvii.  9,  *c.  The  word  most  Com- 
monly used  for  divination,  kcsem  (oDp),  and  the  corre- 
sponding verb  kasam  (originally  to  divide,  to  apportion 
lots),  are  used  of  false  prophets  and  soothsayers,  as  in 
the  passages  just  referred  to;  of  necromancers,  who  pro- 
fessed to  evoke  the  dead,  i  Sa.  xxviii.  6;  of  heathen  augurs 
and  enchanters,  i  Sa.  ri.  2^  2  Ki.  xtII.  it;  Zoc.  x.  2;  of  making 
prognostications  by  means  of  arrows,  inspection  of 
entrails,  &c.,  Eze.  xxL  26.     Another  word  {nackash,  \tfru) 

-  T 

is  occasionally  used,  though  only  in  two  or  three  pas- 
sages, Ge  xllT.  15;  1  Kl.  xx.  33;  Nu.  xxlll.  23;  xxIt.  1;  and  always 
with  reference  merely  to  auguries,  or  to  the  arts  and 
incantations  by  which  they  were  usually  taken.  But 
beside  these  more  general  terms,  various  others  of  a 
specific  kind  are  used,  having  reference  to  particu- 
lar modes  of  divination,  such  as  charmers,  enchanters, 
witches,  wizards,  &c.  We  shall  briefly  glance  at  the 
different  kinds,  taking  them  in  historical  order. 

1.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  practice  of  divination 
was  that  by  the  cup.  To  magnify  the  value  of  Joseph's 
silver  cup,  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  purloining  it, 
Joseph's  steward  was  ordered  to  say  to  the  sons  of 
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Jacob,  "  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  diinkethi  and 
whereby  indeed  he  divinethT  Ge.xUT.  4.  The  chai^, 
we  know,  was  a  feigned  one,  made  for  the  purpoee  of 
tiying  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  toward  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  special  aggravation  in  the  charge,  as  to 
the  cup  being  applied  to  purposes  of  divination,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  was  of  the  same  character.  The 
high  religious  position  maintained  by  Joseph  in  the 
most  critical  periods  of  his  career,  renders  it  every  way 
improbable  that  he  should  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  have 
identified  himself  with  the  corruptions  of  heathenism. 
But  the  allusion  made  in  his  name  (though  under  a 
feigned  pretext)  to  divination  by  the  cup,  as  an  existing 
and  well-known  practice,  shows  how  early  it  must  have 
got  a  footing  in  Egypt.  Nothing  is  indicated  there, 
however,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Scripture,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  cup  was  used  for  the  purpose  in 
question.  It  is  reported  that  the  cup — ^the  cup  as  used 
for  sacred  purposes — ^was  a  symbol  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  ''the  cup  of  Egypt;'*  and  by  the  vaiying 
aspects  of  its  contents,  it  was  thought  to  mirror  the 
forms  of  all  things  (HilTerniek,  Introd.  to  Pent,  on  Oe.  xUt.  1, 
and  authorlUes  there  cited).  But  the  discovery  of  cups  or 
bowls  among  the  Babylonian  ruins  with  supposed  magi- 
cal inscriptions  in  them  (tee  under  Bowls),  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  this  possibly  may  have  been  the  mode 
also  in  Egypt  of  divining  by  them.  It  is  certain  that 
cups  or  bowls  are  frequently  used  still  in  various  parts 
of  the  East  in  cases  of  dangerous  maladies,  which, 
having  charms  written  inside  by  magicians,  and  water 
afterwards  put  into  them,  this  water  is  expected  to 
work  as  a  cure  (Layard*8  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  p.  61l).  Such 
a  practice,  however,  differs  somewhat  from  the  art  of 
divination.  But  as  to  the  fact  of  divining  by  cups  in 
ancient  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  mentioned 
by  lamblichus  in  his  book  on  Egyptian  mysteries  (p.  ill 
sect.  14).  And  that  the  superstition  descended  to  com- 
paratively modem  times,  appears  from  a  circumstance 
recorded  in  Norden's  travels  (published  in  1 756) .  When 
he  and  his  party  were  at  Derri,  on  the  confines  between 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  in  circumstances  of  great  danger, 
they  sent  a  threatening  message  to  a  malicious  and 
powerful  Arab.  He  replied,  "I  know  what  sort  of 
people  you  are.  /  have  conmlied  my  cup,  and  have 
found  by  it  that  you  are  the  people  of  whom  one  of  our 
prophets  has  said,  that  Franks  should  come  in  disguise, 
and  spy  out  the  knd;  that  they  would  afterwards  bring 
a  great  number  of  their  countrymen,  conquer  the  land, 
and  exterminate  all "  (Hanner's  ObMrrations,  vol  It.  p.  404). 
Adam  Clarke,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  supposes  that 
the  Arab  referred  to  the  famous  divining  cup  of  Jem- 
sheed,  celebrated  in  eastern  romances  as  a  mirror  that 
represented  the  whole  world,  and  all  that  was  passing 
in  it.  Whether  he  may  have  done  so  or  not,  the  evid- 
ence his  speech  affords  of  the  ancient  custom  of  cup- 
divination  is  equally  manifest. 

2.  Under  the  names  of  sorcerers,  wizards,  witches, 
classes  of  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch, 
who,  from  the  import  of  their  names,  may  be  presumed 
to  have  dealt  in  divinations;  but  their  profession  only, 
not  the  particular  methods  of  carrying  it  on,  is  inti- 
mated. The  sorcerers  in  Ex.  vii.  11  should  perhaps 
rather  have  been  designated  enchantert,  as  the  word  is, 
indeed,  rendered  in  De.  xviii.  10— mekaskeph  (t\}ffsc), 

one  who  uses  incantations,  whether  with  the  design  of 
creating  a  delusion  respecting  the  present,  or  begetting 


false  expectations  of  the  future.  It  is  the  same  word, 
only  with  a  female  termination,  which  is  translated 
untch  in  Ex.  xxii.  18,  denoting  a  character  so  ofiensiTe 
to  sound  religion  and  morality,  that  none  professing  it 
were  to  be  suffered  to  Uve.  The  wizards  in  Le.  xix.  31; 
XX.  6;  De.  xviii.  11,  &c. — yiddeoni  i^i"^^),  horn  the  root 

to  know,  hence  the  knowing  ones  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
wise  beyond  others — were  those  who  professed  to  see  into 
the  coming  issues  of  providence,  and  to  have  the  power, 
probably  by  certain  forms  of  incantation,  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  Heaven.  But  for  anything  that  eitber  this  or 
the  other  names  import,  the  parties  spoken  of  might 
resort  in  turn  to  any  of  the  modes  by  which  diviners 
sought  to  obtain  credit  for  their  supematuial  insight 

8.  The  name  last  noticed  is  very  commonly  coupled 
with  another,  which  does  point  to  a  specific  mode  of 
tiying  to  elicit  the  secrets  of  Providence — having,  or 
consulting  with,  familiar  spirits — choih  (nbit)»  &>  sudi 
persons  are  called  in  Le.  xix.  31.  But  this  seems  to  be 
an  elliptical  expression  for  those  who  had  an  06;  and 
the  characters  in  question  are  more  fuUy  described  in  Le. 
XX.  27,  as  those  who,  "  whether  man  or  woman,  had  06  in 
them'' — i.e,  a  spirit  of  p3rthon  or  divination.  The  witch 
of  Endor  belonged  to  this  class;  she  is  called  a  "mistreBS 
of  o5"  (so  the  word  literally  is  in  1  Sa.  xxviii.  7);  and 
Saul  asked  her  to  divine  to  him  by  the  6b — ^in  the  Eng. 
Bible,  "  by  the  familiar  spirit."  It  seems  to  have  been 
but  another  mode  of  designating  a  necromancer,  one 
who  professed  to  have  familiar  converse  with  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  and  to  derive  thence  information  not 
accessible  to  others  respecting  the  designs  of  Providence 
and  the  issues  of  life.  The  responses  that  were  given 
to  the  questions  which  such  necromanceiB  undertook  to 
answer,  were  pronounced  as  from  the  bloodless  and 
ghastly  frame  of  an  apparition,  and  henoe  were  usuaUy 
uttered  in  a  shrill,  squeakish  voice.  This  is  alluded  to 
by  Isaiah,  when,  speaking  of  Jerusalem  in  her  coming 
state  of  prostration  and  ruin,  he  represents  her  speech 
as  like  "the  voice  of  an  cib  out  of  the  earth"  (eh.  ulx.4) 
— ^the  voice  of  one  more  dead  than  alive,  peeping  or 
chirping.  The  necromantic  art  naturally  grew,  in  the 
hands  of  designing  and  fraudulent  men,  out  of  the 
superstitious  notions  prevalent  among  the  heathen  re- 
specting the  spirits  or  manes  of  the  departed.  These 
were  supposed  to  enter  on  a  semi- deified  state  after 
death,  and  in  that  state  to  keep  up  an  occasional  con- 
nection with  certain  places  and  persons  on  earth,  espe- 
cially the  spots  where  their  ashes  reposed,  and  the  per- 
sons who  paid  them  peculiar  honour  and  regard.  It 
was  only  what  might  be  expected,  that  crafty  persons 
would  work  upon  this  superstitious  belief,  and  tuxn  it 
to  purposes  of  fraud  and  imposture.  How  readily  both 
the  bdief,  and  the  delusive  practices  associated  with  it. 
obtained  a  footing  among  the  covenant-people,  the 
many  prohibitions  given  respecting  them  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch sufi&dently  manifest;  and  the  references  to 
them,  in  the  later  historical  books  and  the  prophetical 
writings,  show  that  they  still  held  their  ground,  though 
solemnly  denounced  and  forbidden,  to  the  very  dose  of 
the  Old  Testament  canon.  But  they  were  far  from 
ceasing  then,  or  with  the  ancient  economy  itself;  for 
the  rise  of  saint  and  relic  worship  in  the  Chzistian 
church  again  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fresh  develop- 
ment of  the  necromantic  art,  which  in  process  of  tune 
furnished  materials  for  some  of  the  darkest  and  most 
discreditable  chapters  in  modem  history. 
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4.  Appwenily  another  tod  dutinct  dass  of  divinera 
is  indicated  by  a  word,  which,  in  the  "Rngliali  Bible,  is 
usually  rendered  cbieroen  of  iimts,  Le.  zit.  ao;  De.  xtUI.  lo^ 

14;  2KL  xxi.  0;  S  Ch.  SXiliL  0;  but  in  Ic  U.  0;  ItU.  S;  Je.  xzvU.  9;  ML 

T.  u,  soothaayera  or  iorcerera.  The  word  is  meonenim 
(b*3^yo)»  and  is  o'  uncertain  etymology — some  connect- 
ing it  with  ain  (?«y),  an  eye,  others  with  dndn  (py),  a 
doud,   and    some  again  with  dnan  (py),   to  cover. 

-T 

Hence,  a  ajusiderable  variety  of  meanings  have  been 
attached  to  it,  though  all  are  agreed  that  it  denotes 
persons  addicted  to  some  sort  of  divination.  The  con- 
nection alone  puts  this  beyond  a  doubt.  In  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Vulgate  had  rendered  the  word  observing 
dreams,  and  in  the  three  prophetical  passages,  by 
taking  auguries  or  divinations.  Our  translators  sub- 
stantially followed  it  in  the  latter,  but  adopted  in  the 
historical  passages  the  expLmation  of  some  of  the  rab- 
bins— observing,  or  observers  of  times.  It  was  applied 
to  such  as  said,  To-day  it  is  auspicious  to  set  out,  to- 
morrow to  make  merchandise;  thus  observing  times 
and  appointing  seasons.  No  doubt  soothsaying  has 
often,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  taken  this 
direction;  but  whether  it  is  indicated  in  the  form  of 
expression  now  under  consideration  must  remain  alto- 
gether doubtf uL  And  if  possible  still  more  doubtful 
is  the  reference  which  some  perceive  in  it  to  the  evil 
eye.  This  would  ally  it  to  spells  and  fascinations; 
and  the  remaric  of  Gesenius,  in  his  Thes,,  seems  to  be 
weU  grounded,  that  the  word  relates  to  divining  and 
soothsaying,  rather  than  to  these.  It  may  have  had 
respect  to  observations  taken  from  the  appearances  and 
motions  of  the  clouds,  but  just  as  probably  (as  Gesenius 
sapposes)  to  the  occult  and  magic  arts  by  which  sooth- 
sayers often  pretended  to  divine  the  approaching  future. 

5.  Behmantia,  or  divining  by  means  of  arrows,  is 
eicpressly  mentioned  as  a  mode  of  divination,  in  use  at 
least  among  the  Chaldeans.  The  king  of  Babylon, 
says  Ezekiel,  ciLxxi.st,  "stood  at  the  parting,  at  the 
head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination ;  he  shakes  the 
arrows,"  kc.  The  action  is  represented  as  proceeding 
at  the  moment;  the  king  with  his  war- equipment  is  on 
his  way  southward,  and  when  he  reaches  the  point 
where  the  roads  diveiige,  the  one  toward  Kabbah  of 
Ammon,  the  other  toward  Jerusalem,  he  pauses  for  a 
little,  to  inquire  by  augury  in  which  of  the  two  direc- 
tions fortune  was  awaiting  him.  ■  Three  several  forms 
of  divination  are  brought  into  play,  and  of  these  the 
first  is  by  means  of  some  action  with  arrows,  no  further 
described  here  than  with  respect  to  the  shaking  of 
them,  which  seems  to  have  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
the  ceremony.  Jerome,  in  his  oonmient  on  the  pas- 
sage, says  of  it,  that  what  the  king  did  was  "  to  put  a 
certain  number  of  arrows  into  a  quiver,  each  having  a 
particular  name  inscribed  on  it,  and  then  mixed  them 
together,  that  he  might  see  whose  arrow  should  come 
out)  and  which  city  he  should  first  attack.  And  this 
(he  adds)  the  Greeks  call  belomantia  or  rabdomantia" 
The  account  is  probably  correct^  and,  at  all  events,  no 
researtshes  of  later  times  have  added  anything  to  it. 
Pictures  have  been  found  on  the  Assyrian  tablets,  which 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  king  in  a  divining  cham- 
ber, wiUi  arrows  as  well  as  other  instruments  of  divina- 
tion in  his  presence;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain 
<Bonoinr«Nlii«Teb,p.  MS-sw).  Some  authorities,  however, 
speak  of  sacred  arrows  being  kept  at  Mecca,  and  used 


by  the  Arabs  for  similar  purposes,  though  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  precepts  of  ihe  Koran.  (See  Pra&oe  by  Sale.) 

6.  In  addition  to  the  arrows,  the  king  of  Babylon  is 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  the  passage  referred 
to  above,  as  also  considting  or  inquiring  at  the  terapkim 
— for  so  the  word  is,  and  not  generally  idolt,  as  in  the 
English  Bible.  For  these,  see  under  Tebafhim .  It  is 
enough  to  say  at  present,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  household  idols  used  for  helps  to  devotion, 
and  for  direction  in  perplexities;  and,  far  from  being 
confined  to  heathen  worshippers,  traces  of  them  are 
found  among  the  covenant-people,  both  in  earlier  and 

later  times,  Ge.  xxkl.  19;  Ju.  xtU.  6;  l  Sa.  XT.  23;  Ho.  HI  4;  Zee.  x.  2. 

7.  Forming  prognostications  from  the  inspection  of 
entrails,  and  in  particular  of  the  livers  of  newly- slain 
animals,  may  also  be  noticed,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  practised  among  the  Jews. 
The  only  instance  that  occurs  of  it  in  Scripture  is  foimd 
in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already  referred  to,  where  the 
king  of  Babylon  completes  his  series  of  auguries  by 
inspecting  the  liver.  No  more  in  this  case  than  in  the 
employment  of  the  arrows,  is  any  indication  given  as 
to  the  mode  adopted  for  reading  out  of  the  liver  the 
signs  of  coming  good  or  evil.  But  we  know  from  other 
sources,  that  it  was  by  applying  certain  rules  to  the 
colour  and  appearanoes  presented  by  the  liver;  and 
according  to  the  data  furnished  by  these,  favourable  or 
adverse  results  were  anticipated. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  special  forms  of  divina- 
tion, there  were  others  of  a  more  general  kind,  which 
it  is  enough  to  mention ;  consulting  oracles,  not  im- 
known  among  the  Israelites  in  the  more  corrupt  periods 
of  their  history,  2K1. 1.  2;  seeking  to  false  prophets  or 
dreamers  («ee  under  Dreams);  listening  to  the  prognos- 
tications of  star-gazers  or  astrologers.  In  later  times 
this  last  class  had  a  great  name,  and  were  frequently 
resorted  to,  not  only  in  their  native  seat  in  Chaldea, 
but  in  numy  other  countries  also,  over  which  they 
spread  themselves  in  quest  of  gain.  The  superstitious 
at  Home  are  represented  by  Juvenal  as  hunting  gene- 
rally after  fortune-tellers,  but  preferring  Chaldean  as* 
trologers  to  all  other  professors  of  the  art :  "  ChaldsBi 
sed  major  erit  fiducia;  quiquid  dixerit  astrologus,  cre- 
dent a  fonte  relatum  Hammonis "  (Greater  confidence 
will  be  placed  in  the  Chaldeans;  whatever  an  astrologer 
utters,  they  will  believe  to  proceed  from  the  oracle  of 
Ammon).  And,  notwithstanding  the  strong  and  fre- 
quent denunciation  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  all 
sorts  of  divination,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
times  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  gospel  era,  the  baser 
part  of  the  Jewish  people  were  grievously  addicted  to 
the  arts  of  soothsaying  and  magic.  Evidences  of  this 
are  not  wanting  in  New  Testament  scripture,  Ac.  xiu.  6; 
xix.  18 ;  and  the  sarcastic  sllusions  of  Juvenal  furnish 
additional  and  striking  illustrations  (lU.  IS;  t1.  643,^.)  It 
could  only  be,  however,  the  more  depraved  and  repro- 
bate portion  of  the  Jews  who  gave  themselves  to  such 
arts;  the  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  good  conscience 
must  have  stood  entirely  aloof  from  them,  and  even 
decried  them  as  of  demoniacal  character  and  origin. 
A  good  example  of  the  anti-divining  spirit  of  this  better 
portion  is  given,  out  of  Hecateeus,  by  Josephus,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  put  to  shame  the  pretensions  of  a 
soothsayer,  by  shooting  with  his  arrow  the  bird,  on. 
which  the  soothsayer  was  beginning  to  announce  his 
auguries  respecting  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  journey 
which  the  Jew  and  his  party  were  pursuing.     "  How,*' 
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said  the  sagaduuB  Jew,  ''could  that  poor  wretched 
creature  pretend  to  foreshow  ub  our  fortune,  that  knew 
nothing  of  its  own?  If  it  could  have  foretold  good  or 
evil  to  come,  it  would  not  have  come  to  this  place,  hut 
would  have  been  afraid  lest  MosaUam  the  Jew  would 
shoot  at  it  and  kill  it "  (Cont.  Ap.  1 22). 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  stringent  laws  enacted  in 
Scripture  against  divination,  and  its  repudiation  in 
every  form.  In  its  very  nature  it  implies  distrust  in 
the  providence  of  God,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  know- 
ledge unsuited  to  one^s  drcumstances  in  life — know- 
ledge, which  might  partly  enable  some  to  get  undue 
advantages  over  others,  and  partly  divert  the  move- 
ments of  Providence  out  of  their  proper  channels. 
Such  knowledge  is  wisely  withheld ;  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  legitimate  means;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  attempt  to  impart  it  must  always  proceed 
on  false  grounds;  it  is  a  pretension  based  on  hypocrisy 
and  deceit.  Diviners,  therefore,  is  but  another  word 
for  deceivers;  and  dupes  of  fraud  and  imposture  must 
be  all  who  listen  to  Uieir  divinations.  Hence  the  art 
so  readily  allied  itself  to  idolatry;  rejected  by  the  true 
religion,  it  became  a  fitting  accompaniment  and  hand- 
maid of  the  false ;  and  has  ever  shown  the  same  ten- 
dency to  hang  on  the  progress  of  a  corrupt  Christianity, 
that  it  did  to  associate  itself  with  the  corruptions  of 
Judaism. 

DIVORCK  By  this  is  understood  a  legal  separa- 
tion between  man  and  wife,  by  means  of  a  formal  pro- 
cess of  some  sort,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
subject  is  veiy  briefly  treated  in  Scripture  (being  there 
regarded  as  an  abnormal  thing,  a  deviation  from  recti- 
tude, which  should  have  no  place  among  those  who 
know  God);  but  the  treatment  being  somewhat  diverse 
in  the  New  &a  compared  with  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures, has  g^ven  rise  to  some  difilerence  of  opinion 
among  commentators,  and  even  to  chai^ges  of  incon- 
sistence in  respect  to  the  pure  morality  of  the  Bible. 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  leg^islation  there  is 
no  authoritative  prescription  on  the  married  relation 
beyond  that  connected  with  its  original  institution,  in 
which  there  was  the  distinct  recognition  of  one  man 
and  one  woman,  as  constituting  the  parties  proper  to  be 
united  together,  and  then  the  enunciation  of  ^e  great 
principle,  that  by  the  tmion  they  became,  out  of  two 
persons,  one  flesh,  one  complex  humanity ;  so  that,  in 
order  to  its  establishment,  a  man  should  need  to  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  G«.  ii.  21  As 
the  sacred  history  proceeds  it  notes  occasional  devia- 
tions from  this  divinely  established  order,  and  obviously 
with  the  view  of  marking  them  as  improper  deviations, 
which  could  not  fail  to  bring  along  with  them,  as  a 
just  rebuke  from  Heaven,  various  social  and  domestic 
evils,  Oe.  It.  10-24;  xrl.  3;  rrU.  1-21;  zxrL  3i;  xxix.  24,  te.,  but  it 
was  simply  in  the  way  of  adding  (on  the  part  of  the 
husband)  fresh  matrimonial  connections  to  the  primary 
and  proper  one,  not  by  repudiating  such  as  already 
exusted.  It  was  impossible,  however,  long  to  keep  the 
one  form  of  evil  apart  from  the  other ;  the  matrimonial 
bond  was  necessarily  weakened  by  polygamy,  whidi, 
in  proportion  as  it  prevailed,  obscured  the  fundamental 
principle  of  marriage  constituting  two  of  different  sexes 
into  one  flesh,  and  gave  to  the  female  member  the 
aspect,  not  of  the  other  half,  or  converse  side  of  the 
male,  but  of  his  property,  which  he  might  multiply  at 
his  pleasure  or  convenience,  or  again  diminish.  In 
sudi  a  state  of  things  the  relation  of  the  wife  naturally 


sunk  very  much  to  the  position  of  a  concubine,  and 
according  to  the  f adlity  practised  in  forming  the  con- 
nection a  like  facility  in  dissolving  it  was  sure  to  creep 
in.  Hence,  in  the  only  part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
which  distinctly  refers  to  the  subject  of  divorce,  it  is 
plainly  enough  implied  that  the  practice  was  already 
a  prevailing  one,  such  as  might  confidently  be  expected 
to  arise  among  the  covenant- people,  and  could  only  be 
restrained  within  certain  limits,  but  could  not  be 
totally  prevented.  The  lawgiver  might  do  something 
to  check  an  extreme  license  or  arbitrary  freakishneas 
in  the  matter;  he  could  not  venture  on  altogether 
cancelling  the  supposed  right.  The  prescription  is  as 
follows :  "  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married 
her,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his 
eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her 
(literally,  a  matter  of  nakedness);  then  let  him  write 
her  a  bill  of  divorcement  (literally,  a  deed  of  cuttiiig 
off  or  separation),  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send 
her  out  of  his  house.  And  when  she  is  departed  out 
of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's  [wife]. 
And  if  the  latter  husband  hate  her,  and  write  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement,  and  giveth  it  in  her  hand,  and 
sendeth  her  out  of  his  house ;  or  if  the  latter  husband 
die,  which  took  her  to  be  his  wife,  her  former  husband, 
which  sent  her  away,  may  not  take  her  again  to  be  his 
wife,  after  that  she  is  defiled ;  for  that  is  abomination 
before  the  Lord :  and  thou  shalt  not  cause  the  land  to 
sin,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  in- 
heritance," Do.  xxlT.  1-4. 

This  piece  of  ancient  legislation,  which  probably  was 
found  definite  enough  at  the  time,  has  proved  some- 
what ambiguous,  as  regards  the  proper  grounds  of 
divorce,  from  the  different  meanings  that  have  come  to 
be  attached  to  the  phrase  "  found  some  uncleanness  in 
her"  —  strictly,  matter  of  nakedness  or  shame.  In 
later  times,  it  is  well  known,  two  very  different  inter- 
pretations among  the  Jews  prevailed  regarding  it— a 
more  stringent  one  maintained  by  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai,  and  one  of  great  laxity  patronized  by  the  school 
of  HiUeL  The  former  held  the  uncleanness  meant  in 
the  law  to  be  that  simply  of  adultery ;  and  many,  not 
formally  belonging  to  the  school  of  Shammai,  allowed 
this  in  regard  to  a  first  wife,  but  not  in  regard  to  those 
which  a  man  might  take  over  and  above.  Indeed,  die 
views  of  such  were  founded  less  upon  the  passage  in 
Deuteronomy,  than  upon  what  is  said  in  MaL  ii.  15 
respecting  the  wife  of  one's  youth,  by  which  they 
understood  the  first  wife.  But  the  school  of  Hillel 
allowed  the  slightest  occasions  of  offence  to  come  withia 
the  scope  of  the  law  of  divorce.  They  even  said,  **  U 
the  wife  cook  her  husband's  food  badly  by  over-salting 
or  over-roasting  it,  she  is  to  be  put  away."  Yea>  *'  If 
by  any  stroke  from  the  hand  of  God  she  become  dumb 
or  sottish,"  &c.  (Lightfoot  and  Witat«ln  at  Mat  t.  32).  Both 
schools,  apparently,  went  to  an  extreme  in  opposite 
directions  respecting  the  real  import  of  the  expressioa 
of  Moses.  That  more  than  unfaithfulness  to  tiie  ma^ 
riage-vow  must  have  been  comprehended  in  the  matter 
of  imkedness  or  shame,  which  a  man  might  find  in  his 
wife^  is  evident  from  what  our  Lord  said  concerning  it» 
when,  being  interrogated  by  the  Pharisees  upon  the 
subject,  he  admitted  that  a  certun  liberty  of  divoiw 
was  granted  by  Moses  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
the  people's  hearts — a  liberty,  therefore,  extending 
beyond  occasions  of  actual  infidelity,  because  this  was 
sanctioned  by  our  Lord  himself  as  a  legitimate  ground 
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of  divoroe,  ICat.  xix.  8»  9.  It  k  neoessaiy,  therefore,  to 
undentand  by  the  phnae  in  question  something  beside 
ftctaal  adultery — something  perhi^M  tending  in  that 
direction,  something  fitted  to  raise  not  mireasonable 
jealonsy  or  disgust  in  the  mind  of  the  husband,  and  de- 
stroy the  prospect  of  true  conjugal  affection  and  har- 
mony between  him  and  his  wife.  Still,  a  good  deal 
was  left  to  the  discretion,  and  it  might  be  the  foolish 
caprice,  of  the  husband ;  and  so  far  from  justifying  it, 
on  abstract  principles  of  rectitude,  our  Lord  rather 
admitted  its  imperfection,  and  threw  upon  the  defective 
moral  condition  of  the  people  the  blame  of  a  legislation 
80  misatisfactoiy  in  itself,  and  so  evidentiy  liable  to 
abase.  But  was  not  this  to  bend  the  moral  to  the 
merely  conventional  T  Was  it  not  to  make  the  prescrip- 
tions of  God*s  will  dependent,  in  a  measure,  on  the  state 
and  inclinationB  of  ment  Can  we  justiy  say,  that  he, 
who  conceded  such  an  accommodation  to  the  will  of 
man,  was  guided  by  the  inspiration  of  Heaven? 

In  reply  to  such  questions,  it  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  borne  in  mind  what  precisely  was  the  point 
at  issue.  It  was  not,  as  the  Pharisees  put  it  to  our 
Lord,  whether  they  had  by  the  law  of  Moses  a  right 
or  liberty  to  grive  at  pleasure  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  put 
away  a  wife.  It  was  a  tolerance,  rather  than  a  right. 
Moses  did  not  command,  he  merely  suffered  them  (as 
Jesos  said)  to  put  away  their  wives ;  and  commanded, 
if  they  did  so,  that  they  should  give  a  regularly  executed 
deed  of  separation :  he  interposed  this  obstacle  against 
the  impetuosity  of  temper,  or  the  lawlessness  of  capri- 
cious feeling  in  the  matter— only  he  carried  it  no 
further;  for  all  besides  he  threw  the  responsibility  on 
the  parties  immediately  concerned.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  enforced  writing  of  a  bill  of  divorce  was 
of  the  nature  of  an  obstacle  interposed.  It  obliged  the 
man  to  go  somewhat  leisurely  about  the  business ;  to 
bring  his  procedure  into  the  court  of  reason,  if  not  of 
ooDsdenoe;  to  make  others  cognizant  of  his  intentions, 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  proceeding;  and  to 
take  his  fellowmen  to  witness  in  respect  to  the  course 
he  had  deemed  it  proper  to  adopt.  So  far  as  it  went, 
this  was  plainly  a  judicial  restraint  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  could  scarcely  fail  to  work  upon  thoughtful 
minds  an  impression  of  the  solemnity  of  the  marriage- 
relationship,  and  a  conviction  that  only  grave  faults 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  claims.  That 
the  matter  was  not  carried  further  arose  from  the  pro- 
visional nature  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  lower 
level,  as  to  Bfriritual  attainments,  on  which  its  members 
stood,  as  compared  with  gospel  times.  A  greater  degree 
of  stringency  in  the  legal  code  might  but  have  led  to 
an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  especially  to  harsher  treat- 
ment of  the  female  sex — to  looser  behaviour  with  them 
as  unmarried,  or  when  married,  to  the  infliction  of 
more  frequent  acts  of  violence  to  get  rid  of  them.  So 
that  the  limited  restriction  imposed  by  the  law,  and 
the  consequently  defective  morale  it  tolerated,  virtually 
resolves  itself  into  the  larger  question,  which  respects 
the  imperfect  nature  generally  of  the  old  economy. 
Being  confessedly  of  such  a  nature,  the  discipline  sanc- 
tioned and  enforced  by  law  necessarily  corresponded  in 
chancier.  Both  were  marred  with  imperfections  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  higher  order  of  tkungs 
introduced  by  the  gospel;  as  this  again,  doubtiess, 
bean  in  many  respects  imperfections  in  form,  and 
faults  in  administration,  which  shall  have  no  place  in 
the  future  kingdom  of  glory.     But  that  no  one  in  former 
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times  might  think  himself  entitied  to  take  advantage 
of  what  appeared  legally  imperfect  in  the  prescriptions 
laid  down  respecting  the  marriage  relationship,  the 
proper  ideal  was  set  up  before  all  in  the  record  of  its 
original  institution.  They  saw  there,  if  they  had  but  a 
mind  to  look  for  it,  what  God  from  the  first  designed 
and  aimed  at  by  the  institution ;  and  were  distinctly 
taught  to  regard  everything  at  variance  with  the  life- 
union  of  a  married  pair,  as  ^  declension  from  the  right 
path,  a  violation  of  the  happy  order  and  constitution 
appointed  by  God.  Thus,  properly  considered,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new  here  is  substantially 
what  it  is  in  other  things—a  difference  in  degree  only, 
not  in  kind.  Both  pointed  attention  to  one  and  the 
same  standard  of  matrimonial  unity,  as  the  beau-ideal 
that  should  be  maintained ;  the  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  gospel  merely  consists  in  pressing  a  closer  practical 
conformity  to  the  standard,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
disowning  all  grounds  of  divorce  but  such  as  involve  an 
actual  violation  of  the  marriage- vow. 

The  Romish  church  has  sought  to  carry  the  matter  a 
stage  further  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  Converting 
the  marriage-ceremony,  as  celebrated  between  baptized 
parties,  into  a  sacrament  of  the  church,  it  stamps  the 
union  thereby  formed  as  indissoluble,  even  after  the 
prrived  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties — ^unless  severed 
by  special  dispensation  through  the  proper  ecdesiastical 
authorities.  This  is  an  apparent  rigour,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  led,  in  practice,  to  the  greatest  laxity, 
and  to  a  disgraceful  prostitution  of  the  authority  of  the 
church  in  the  interest  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  As 
regards  scriptural  grounds,  it  rests  chiefly  on  the  dignity 
attributed  to  Christian  marriage  as  being  an  emblem  of 
the  union— the  perpetual  union — ^between  Christ  and 
his  church,  Ep.  t.  23-32,  and  on  the  omission  of  any  excep- 
tion, even  of  fornication,  as  a  valid  ground  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  union,  in  the  report  g^iven  of  our  Lord*8 
words  in  Mar.  x.  5-12;  where  it  is  simply  stated,  in 
explanation  of  the  original  design  of  marriage  as  insti- 
tuted at  the  beginning,  that  the  parties  are  no  more 
twain,  but  one  flesh,  are  not  to  be  put  asunder  by  man, 
since  they  have  been  joined  by  God,  and  that  whoso- 
ever puts  away  his  wife  and  marries  another  commits 
adultery  against  her.  In  such  passages,  however,  there 
is  nothing  to  justify  the  views  of  the  Romanists.  The 
passages  make  no  distinction  between  marriage  as  cele- 
brated between  parties  within,  and  parties  without,  the 
pale  of  the  Christian  church ;  it  is  uniformly  treated  in 
Scripture  as  an  ordinance  of  a  natural  kind,  instituted 
not  only  before  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church, 
but  before  the  introduction  either  of  sin  or  of  grace  into 
the  world ;  and  what  it  is  dedared  to  be  for  the  Chris- 
tian is  expressly  based  on  what  it  was  for  primeval 
man.  The  union  it  establishes  should  indeed  be  held 
indissoluble  for  life  by  the  contracting  parties— on  God's 
part  it  is  meant  to  be  so ;  but  as  facts  are  stronger  than 
words,  practice  more  than  profession,  so  the  adulterous 
connection  of  either  with  a  third  party  must  be  taken 
for  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  marriage-bond — a  matter- 
of-fact  separation  from  the  proper  spouse  by  becoming 
one  flesh  with  another.  So  the  matter  is  distinctly  ex- 
plained by  the  apostle,  i  Co  tI  ia,  is;  and  once  and  again 
our  Lord,  in  delivering  his  mind  upon  the  subject,  ex- 
pressly allows  adultery  in  either  of  the  parties  to  be  a 
valid  ground  of  divorce,  Mat  ▼.  32;  xlx.  9.  To  understand 
by  this  divorce  separation  merely  from  bed  and  board, 
is  entirely  arbitrary ;  a  separation  of  that  sort  was  quite 
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unknown  alike  to  Jewish  Iaw  and  practice.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  exception  in  question  in  Mar.  x.  5-12,  as  also 
in  Lu.  xvi.  1 8,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  obviously  abbre- 
viated form  of  the  statements  there  made,  coupled  with 
the  consideration,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
marriage  union  it  might  be  understood  of  itself,  that 
an  adulterous  connection  was  a  virtual  rending  of  it 
asunder.  The  spouse  who  voluntarily  becomes  one 
flesh  with  a  third  party  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense, 
remain  one  flesh  with  the  'party  espoused  in  the  con- 
jugal bond ;  and  in  reason  as  well  as  law,  it  must  be 
competent  for  the  one  who  has  been  renounced  and  in- 
jured by  the  sinful  act  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be 
needed  for  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  union.  Com- 
petent,  yet  not  necessary ;  for  the  execution  of  a  divorce 
in  the  circumstances  supposed  is  conceded  by  our  Lord 
as  a  right,  but  by  no  means  enjoined  as  a  duty.  In 
many  cases  the  right  may,  and  perhaps  ought  to,  be 
waived. 

DODA'NIM  are  mentioned  as  the  descendants  of 
the  fourth  son  of  Javan,  Ge.  x.  4.  Their  future  settle- 
ment has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  As  the 
letters  d  and  r  were  frequently  interchanged,  traces 
of  the  name  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  found  in 
the  river  Rhodanus;  by  some  again  in  Rhodes;  and  some 
also  have  thought  of  Dodona  in  Epirus.  There  is  no 
certainty ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  tribe  took  a 
western  direction,  and  formed  part  of  the  stock  out  of 
which  the  Greek  races  sprung. 

DCXDO  [belortffing  to  love  or  friendship],  1.  A  man 
of  Bethlehem,  father  of  one  of  David's  thirty  captains. 
2.  Another,  called  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  father  of  Elea- 
zar,  who  was  the  second  of  three  mighty  men  of  David, 
2S&  xxUl.  0, 24.  3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  and  forefather  of 
Tola  the  judge,  Ju.  x.  i. 

DCyEG  [fearful],  an  Edomite  herdsman  of  Saul,  who 
has  acquired  a  bad  notoriety  from  the  part  he  acted  in 
respect  to  Ahimelech  and  the  priests  of  Nob.  When 
David  in  his  hasty  escape  from  Saul  presented  himself 
there,  and  obtained  from  Ahimelech,  under  false  pre- 
tences, the  shewbread  and  Goliath's  sword,  Doeg  was 
present — "  detained,"  it  is  said,  "before  the  Lord,"  i  So. 
xxl  7.  The  expression  is  peculiar,  and  it  is  matter  of 
doubt  what  sort  of  detention  it  might  be  that  kept 
such  a  man  there.  The  word  properly  means  $hut  up 
or  hinderedf  but  as  there  could  be  nothing  like  forcible 
restraint  or  imprisonment  at  such  a  place  as  the  taber- 
nacle, the  expression  must  be  understood  in  the  milder 
sense  of  detained,  on  account  of  some  vow  or  religious 
service  he  had  to  perform.  Having  seen,  while  tbus 
detained,  the  reception  which  David  met  with  from 
Ahimelech,  he  was  able,  and  apparently  as  willing  as 
able,  to  minister  to  the  morbid  jealousy  of  Saul,  by 
giving  information  of  the  circumstances.  And  when 
Saul,  acting  upon  this  specific  information,  charged 
Ahimelech  and  the  priests  of  Nob  with  being  accom- 
plices in  David's  rebellion,  and  ordered  then:  summary 
execution,  while  the  members  of  his  body-guard  with  a 
feeling  of  sacred  awe  shrunk  from  putting  the  horrible 
decree  in  force,  Doeg  with  hearty  good- will  supplied 
their  lack  of  service.  At  Saul's  order,  "  he  turned  and 
fell  upon  the  priests,  and  slew  on  that  day  fourscore 
and  five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod."  That 
he  was  known  to  be  quite  capable  of  such  truculent 
service  to  his  master,  is  evident  from  the  exclamation 
of  David,  when  he  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  **I 
knew  it,"  said  he,  "  that  day,  when  Doeg  the  Edomite 


was  there."  The  stress  laid  each  time  that  his  name  is 
mentioned  on  his  being  an  Edomite,  shows  that  he  was 
regarded  as  still  retaining  the  Edomite  spirit  of  envious 
and  bitter  spite,  even  though  he  outwardly  confonned 
to  the  customs  and  service  of  IsraeL  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  for  supposing  that  he  took  generally  an  active 
part  in  the  persecution  against  David,  or  held  more 
than  a  subordinate  place  in  the  reign  of  SauL  And 
Psalm  lii.,  which  was  composed  by  David  in  reference 
to  the  occasion  of  Doeg*s  informing  Saul  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Nob,  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  Saul 
rather  than  Doeg,  under  the  mighty  hero  who  devised 
puschief,  loved  lies,  and  strengthened  himself  in  his 
wickedness.  Saul  was  the  real  prompter  of  the  evil, 
and  it  is  of  him  especially  the  psalmist  thinks  when 
thus  writing.  Although  he  doubtless  regarded  Doeg 
as  the  fitting  accomplice  of  such  a  man,  it  still  was 
Saul's  spirit  and  Saul's  cause  which  were  chiefly  diar- 
acterized  and  denounced. 
DOG  (aSa,  IceUb),    Frequent  allusioDB  to  the  dog 

occur  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  from  which  we  gather 
that,  though  it  was  domesticated  in  veiy  early  times, 
and  employed,  as  now,  in  the  care  of  flocks,  Job  xxx.  i, 
and  as  the  guardian  of  the  house.  Is.  ivi  lo,  u,  it  was 
generally  held  in  little  estimation,  its  undeanness,  cla- 
mour, voracity,  and  blood-thirstineas,  being  the  points 
of  its  character  most  prominently  noticed,  so  that 
"  dog "  became  a  term  of  contempt^  involving  an  in- 
tensity of  abhorrence  which  an  European  who  has  not 
travelled  can  scarcely  apprehend,  but  which  he  finds 
stiU  attached  to  it  with  unabated  force  in  the  East. 

The  condition  of  things  in  which  the  dog  was  tiie 
humble  friend  and  servant  of  man,  recognized  by  Job 
when  he  speaks  of  the  dogs  of  his  flock,  existed  in 
Egypt  at  a  period  coeval  with  or  anterior  to  the  exo- 
dus. We  stiU  see  depicted  on  the  monuments  nume- 
rous gn^hic  representations  of  dogs  of  various  breeds. 


[902.]     Avyriaa  Hunting  Bogi.— AMiyrlan  Sccilptnre,  Brii  Um. 

several  of  which  can  with  ease  be  identified  with  thoee 
of  present  times.  Some  of  these  are  hounds  similar  to 
our  harrier  or  fox-hound,  evidently  of  cultivated  breed 
and  high  blood;  and  these  are  repeatedly  depicted  as 
engaged  in  the  chase,  sometimes  pursuing  the  herds  of 
antelopes  and  other  game,  sometimes  led  in  leash,  as 
the  hunter  carries  home  his  quairy.  Grayhounds  were 
also  used  in  coursing,  of  form  much  purer  and  more 
resembUng  our  own  than  those  which  are  now  used  for 
the  chase  in  Arabia  Petnea.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  races  of  curs,  and  one  curiously  like  our  tuxn- 
spit,  with  very  short  legs. 

The  Israelites,  however,  appear  to  have  carried  Uttle 
of  this  kindly  association  of  the  dog  with  man  into 
Canaan.  Thealluflionto"thepriceof  adog,"l)e.xxiiii^ 
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in  the  law — Solomon's  preference  of  a  living  dog  to  a 
dead  lion,  Kol  ix.  4  (this,  however,  may  mean,  not  that  the 
living  dog  is  more  valuable  to  man,  but  that  he  is  better 
in  himself  and  for  himself — there  is  more  power  in  him, 
or  he  is  better  off) — and  the  prophet  Isaiah's  comparison 
of  the  vile  rulers  of  Israel  to  dumb  and  greedy  dogs, 
U  M.  10^  11 — are  few  and  remote  examples  of  appreciation 
of  this  animal's  value.  The  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  which 
attaches  to  it  in  the  same  country  to  this  day.  The 
Moslems  do  use  dogs  in  hunting,  and  the  express  words 
of  Mahomet  permit  them  to  eat  without  scruple  the 
prey  which  the  hounds  have  killed,  provided  that  they 
had  not  devoured  any  portion  of  it  (tee  Ex.  xxU.  3i).  The 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  Syrophenidan  woman, 
and  her  answer,  Mat.  xt.  28,  sr,  certainly  imply  a  domes- 
tication and  domiciliation  of  dogs;  but  simple  toler- 
ation of  their  presence  is  all  that  can  be  gathered.  They 
lived  on  what  they  could  get.  Among  the  Moors  of 
North  Africa  a  similar  position  of  the  dog  ip  occasion- 
ally seen.  They  "  grant  him,  indeed,  a  comer  of  their 
tent,  but  this  is  all;  they  never  caress  him,  never  throw 
kirn  anything  to  eat"  (Polret's Barbaxy, i.  263). 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  dog  is  ownerless  in 
the  East.  Inhabiting  every  town  in  vast  numbers,  they 
constitute  a  separate  and  independent  community, 
tolerating  man  and  tolerated  by  him  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  ever  ready  to  assert  their  prescriptive  rights, 
and  to  defend  them  in  concert;  living  in  the  streets, 
they  quarter  the  towns  among  themselves,  and  main- 
tain with  jealous  pertinacity  the  rights  of  residence. 
A  dog  intruding  into  a  street  to  which  he  does  not  be- 
long, except  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  fellows  against 
a  common  enemy,  would  be  instantly  attacked  and 
driven  back  by  the  united  force  of  the  dogs  whose  region 
he  had  invaded. 

As  these  street  dogs  have  no  masters,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  prowl  about  for  their  sustenance,  feeding  on 
carrion,  and  even  on  the  dead  bodies  from  the  burying- 
places.  Byron's  vivid  but  horrid  picture  of  the  dogs 
at  the  siege  of  Corinth  is  drawn  from  the  life : — 

"He  saw  the  lean  dogs,  beneath  the  wall, 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival  ; 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb, 
They  wera  too  buiiy  to  bark  at  him." 

The  fate  of  Jezebel  might  be  repeated  on  any  day 
beneath  the  walls  of  any  oriental  city.  "They  found 
no  more  of  her  than  the  skull  and  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  her  hands.  And  he  said,  This  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  which  he  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  saying,  In  the  portion  of  Jezreel  shall  dogs 
eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel,"  2  Kl.  ix.  36, 36.  Bruce  witnessed 
a  scene  somewhat  similar  to  this  at  Gondar.  "The 
bodies  of  those  killed  by  the  sword  were  hewn  to  pieces 
and  scattered  about  the  streets,  being  denied  burial.  I 
was  miserable,  and  almost  driven  to  despair,  at  seeing 
my  hunting  dogs,  twice  let  loose  by  the  carelessness  of 
my  servants,  bringing  into  the  courtyard  the  heads  and 
arms  of  slaughtered  men,  and  which  I  could  no  way 
prevent  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  dogs  themselves  " 
(Travelfl,iT.  8l). 

During  the  night,  which  is  the  season  of  their  activ- 
ity, the  dogs  howl  around  the  towns  and  in  the  streets 
in  the  most  dismal  manner.  This  hideous  noise  is 
generally  heard  with  aversion,  but  in  the  East  this 
feeling  amounts  to  positive  horror,  for,  common  as  it  is, 
it  is  popularly  believed  to  be  ominous  of  death.     In  the 


Parascha  Bo  it  is  written:  "Our  rabbins  of  blessed 
memory  have  said,  that  when  the  dogs  do  howl  then 
Cometh  the  angel  of  death  into  the  city;  and  I  have 
seen  it  written  by  one  of  the  disciples  of  Rabbi  Judah 
the  just,  that  upon  a  time  a  dog  did  howl,  and  clapped 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  went  aside  for  fear  of  the 
angel  of  death;  but  somebody  coming  and  kicking  the 
dog  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  fled,  the  dog  pre- 
sently died.'*  What  part  the  kicking  may  have  played 
in  the  dog's  death,  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  have 
inquired.  The  prevalence  of  the  animal  habit,  and 
the  revulsion  with  which  it  is  heard,  bring  to  remem- 
brance David's  words  when  the  assassins  of  Saul  watched 
his  house  to  kill  him — "They  return  at  evening:  they 
make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city. 
Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if 
they  be  not  satisfied,"  Ps.  Ux.  6,14,  i6. 


[203.]      Eastern  Street  or 
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In  Ps.  xxii.,  in  which  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
was  in  "  David,  "  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow,"  allusions  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  dog  occur.  "For  dogs  have  com- 
passed me;"  "deliver  my  darling  from  the  power  of 
the  dog,"  ver.  16, 20.  A  passage  in  Denon  will  illustrate 
this: — "  It  was  eleven  at  night  when  I  came  on  shore, 
and  I  was  half  a  league  from  my  quarters.  I  was 
obliged  to  go  through  a  city  taken  only  that  morning 
by  storm,  and  in  which  I  did  not  know  a  street.  No 
reward  could  induce  a  man  to  quit  his  boat  and  accom- 
pany me.  I  undertook  the  journey  alone,  and  went 
over  the  burying- ground  in  spite  of  the  maneSy  as  I  was 
best  acquainted  with  this  road.  At  the  first  habita- 
tions of  the  living  I  was  attacked  by  whole  troops  of 
furious  dogs,  who  made  their  attacks  from  the  doors, 
from  the  streets,  and  the  roofs;  and  the  barking  re- 
sounded from  house  to  house,  from  one  family  to  an- 
other. I  soon,  however,  observed  that  the  war  declared 
against  me  was  not  grounded  on  any  coalition,  for  as 
soon  as  I  had  quitted  the  territory  of  the  attackers  they 
were  driven  away  by  the  others,  who  received  me  on 
their  frontiers.  The  darkness  was  only  lightened  by 
the  stars,  and  by  the  constant  glimmer  of  the  nights  in 
this  climate.  Not  to  lose  this  advantage,  to  avoid  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  and  to  take  a  road  which  I  knew 
could  not  lead  me  astray,  I  left  the  streets,  and  resolved 
to  go  along  the  beach;  but  walls  and  timber-yards, 
which  extended  to  the  sea,  blocked  up  the  way.  After 
having  waded  through  the  water  to  escape  from  the 
dogs,  and  climbed  over  the  walls  where  the  sea  was  too 
deep,  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  quite  wet, 
I  reached  one  of  our  sentinelB  about  midnight,  in  the 
conviction  that  the  dog  is  the  most  dreadful  among  the 
Egyptian  plagues  "  (Travels  in  £gypt,  32). 
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Although,  by  the  Mosaic  Iaw,  no  greater  degree  of 
uncleanness  was  ascribed  to  the  dog  than  to  any  other 
animal  whose  flesh  might  not  be  eaten,  since  it  was 
not  expressed  by  name  at  all,  yet  conventionally  it 
seems,  conjointly  with  the  swine,  of  which  the  same 
may  be  predicated,  to  have  concentrated  in  itself  the 
sense  of  abomination  among  the  Jews.  The  camel,  the 
horse,  and  the  ass  were  ceremonially  unclean  in  the 
very  same  degree,  yet  no  revulsion  of  feeling  accom- 
panied the  presence  of  these  animals.  So  it  is  with  the 
Moslems  stUl.  The  touch  of  the  camel  and  of  the  horse 
involves  no  defilement,  but  so  hateful  is  the  contact  of 
the  dog  that  the  animals  have  become  perfectly  aware 
that  it  would  in  no  wise  be  tolerated.  '*They  know 
that  they  are  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  clothes 
of  persons  in  the  street,  and  the  careful  attention  with 
which  ttiey  avoid  doing  this,  even  in  the  most  crowded 
streets,  is  truly  admirable.  Through  this  mutual 
avoidance  the  defiling  contact  occurs  too  rarely  to  occa- 
sion much  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  abound- 
ing presence  in  their  streets  of  animals  which  they  con- 
sider unclean '*  (Koto's  Fhrs.  Hiat  Falot.  occItL)       [p.  h.  O.] 

DOOR.    Su  HoPSE. 

DOOR-KEEPER  is  once  mentioned  in  our  English 
Bibles  as  an  humble  officer  connected  with  the  house 
of  Grod :  "  I  would  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house 
of  my  God,  than  dwell  in  tents  of  wickedness,"  Pb. 
\xxx\i.  10.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  Oriental  Illtutraticna  of 
Scripture,  in  proof  that  this  could  not  be  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  original,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  ancient  temples  the  door-keepers  usually  were  per- 
sons of  great  honour  and  dignity,  and  that  the  office 
could  not  convey  the  idea  of  that  humble  and  lowly 
attitude  which  the  psalmist  seemed  to  have  in  view. 
The  correct  translation  is  certainly  somewhat  different; 
it  is,  "  I  would  rather  lie  at  the  threshold  in  the  house 
of  my  God,**  rather  take  the  attitude  of  a  Lazarus  at  the 
door  of  the  rich  man — in  other  words,  occupy  the  meanest 
place  in  the  divine  kingdom,  than  have  a  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  wickedness ;  so  that  the  post  or  office  of 
door-keeper,  in  the  modem  sense,  does  not  strictly  come 
into  consideration  here. 

DOR  [habitation],  an  ancient  town  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  ancient  Canaanites, 
Jos.  xl.  2,  and  a  part  of  the  heritage  assigned  to  Manasseh, 
Jm.  xTil.  11.  It  was  situated,  according  to  Jerome,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Cesarea,  on  the  road  to  l^re. 
Josephus  refers  to  it  under  the  name  Dora  (Ant.  xtU. 
1. 4).  A  place  still  exists  about  the  same  spot  bearing 
the  name  Tortura^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem 
representative  of  the  ancient  town.  It  is  a  poor  village, 
containing  about  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

DOR'CAS.    See  Tabitha. 

DOTHAN  [two  wells],  Greek  AtoBatfi,  the  name  of 
a  region  not  very  exactly  defined,  but  lying  some- 
where on  the  north  of  Samaria,  not  far  from  Shechem, 
and  in  the  line  of  the  caravan-track  from  Northem 
Syria  to  Egypt.  It  was  there  that  the  sons  of  Jacob 
were  depasturing  their  flocks  when  Joseph  was  sent  to 
visit  them;  and  the  well-pit,  into  which  he  was  put 
before  they  sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  was  probably 
one  of  those  from  whidi  the  district  derived  its  name, 
0«.  xixfii  17.  It  was  there  also,  at  a  much  later  time, 
that  the  Syrians  were  smitten  with  blindness  at  the  word 
of  Elisha,  SKt.Ti.i3. 

DOVE   (-13  Vi  ycnah;  repurrepd).     Two  species  of 


Columba  find  a  oonspicuoui  place  in  the  Levitical  law 
— the  turtle-dove  (ne  Tubtle),  and  the  pigeon.  Both 
of  these  were  appointed  to  be  offered  in  the  bnmt-offer- 
ing,  Le.  L  14,  the  trespass-offering,  vor.  7,  and  the  sfai- 
offeiing,  ch.  xu.  0^  Ac  These  (or  a  choice  of  them)  were 
the  alternative  permitted  to  those  worshippers  who 
were  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  present  a  more  oosUy 
sacrifice;  and  it  is  one  proof  of  the  humiliation  ci  cor 
adorable  Lord,  that  his  incarnation  was  in  circumstances 
of  poverty  so  great  that  his  mother,  unabb  to  aflford  a 
lamb  at  her  purification,  was  compelled  to  avul  herself 
of  this  substitute.  To  meet  the  constant  occunenoe 
of  similar  cases,  the  flexible  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
— flexible  in  everything  in  which  the  honour  of  God. 
and  not  their  own  was  conoenied — had  permitted  the 
sellen  of  doves  to  hold  their  mariEet  in  the  temple;  a 
profanation  which  educed  the  holy  indignation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  his  consuming  seal  for  his  Fsibei'e 
house,  Jn.  IL 13-17. 

The  dove  is  the  divine  symbol  of  peace.  When  tbe 
waves  of  the  flood  had  thoroughly  done  their  woric  of 
judgment  upon  sin,  the  dove  with  an  olive-leaf  pludced 
off  was  the  announcer  of  a  cleansed  worid  and  a  new 
dispensation,  Oe.  viiL  ii;  and  when  the  waten  of  Jordan 
had  flowed  over  Israel  confessing  sin,  and  over  Jesus, 
the  Holy  Ghost  descending  ui>on  him  in  bodily  shape 
like  a  dove,  and  abiding  upon  him,  La.  lii.  n,  was  the 
sign  of  God^s  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  his  beloved 
Son,  who  was  come  to  be  our  peace,  putting  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

It  is  observable  that,  like  as  the  lamb,  which  repre- 
sents the  Lord  Jesus,  is  endowed  with  what  may  be 
termed  morcU  qualities,  as  meekness,  hannlesBneas,  and 
spotlessness,  which  fit  it  to  be  a  symbol  of  him  who  was 
"meek  and  lowly,"  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners,"  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  the  comforter,  is  represented  by  a 
bird  of  remarkable  gentleness,  tenderness,  purity,  and 
love.  The  dove  is  the  frequent  and  favourite  emblem 
of  the  bride  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  praise, 
"  Thou  hast  dove's  eyes,"  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
one  who  has  marked  the  gentle  expression,  the  soft, 
f uU,  liquid  beauty  of  the  eye  of  the  dove.  The  voice 
of  the  dove  has  a  tender,  mournful  cadence— which, 
heard  in  solitude  and  sadness,  cannot  fail  to  be  heard 
with  83rmpathy — ^as  if  it  were  the  expression  of  real 
sorrow.     "  We  moum  sore  like  doves,"  Ib.  iix.  li;  Em. 

tU.  16;  Na.  ii.  7. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  particular  species  so  oftoi 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  dove  or  pigeon  is  the  one 
which  is  known  to  us  by  the  same  appellaticms,  the 
rock-dove  {Columba  livia).  It  is  recognized  both  in  its 
wild  and  domesticated  state.  The  bride,  in  the  Song 
of  Songs,  oh.  iL  14,  is  addressed  as,  "  My  dove,  that  ait 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rock;"  and  the  prophet  Jeraniah 
exhorts  the  dwellers  in  Moab  to  "  dwell  in  the  rock, 
like  the  dove  that  maketh  her  nest  in  the  sides  of  the 
hole's  mouth,"  cb.  zMii.  28.  These  are  the  habits  of  the 
wild  dove,  which  is  found  nestling  in 'the  deftB  and 
holes  of  the  inaccessible  seaward  predpices  that  gird 
our  islands.  In  the  rocks  and  promontories  of  the 
west  of  England  and  Wales,  of  the  Hebrides,  of  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  this  pretty  dove  is  nu^le^ 
ous,  breeding  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  in  the 
sides  of  the  caverns  the  mouths  of  which  are  open  to 
the  sea.  In  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  wherever 
the  coast  is  rocky,  the  rock-dove  abounds,  and  mani- 
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fests  the  same  habits;  as  also  in  the  isles  of  Greece,  the 
cliflb  of  the  Tyrian  coast,  the  bold  headland  of  Cannel, 
and  the  abrapt  precipices,  hollowed  in  a  thousand  cayes, 
that  stretch  on  either  side  of  Joppa^ 
But  from  immemorial  and  pre-historicai  antiquity 


[201]      DoTd— ColHjnia  Uvio.— Ooald'B  Birda  of  Buropo. 

the  dove  has  been  maintained  by  the  orientals  in  the 
domesticated  condition,  and  has  been  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters,  the  sender  taking  advantage  of  the 
known  habit  of  the  bird  to  fly  in  a  direct  line  to  its 
home  from  incredible  distances,  and  with  great  rapidity. 
It  is  on  record  that  a  carrier-pigeon  will  carry  a  letter 
from  Babylon  to  Aleppo,  an  ordinary  thirty  days*  jour- 
ney, in  forty-eight  hours.  In  Europe  it  has  been  known 
to  accomplish  a  flight  of  800  miles  in  little  more  than 
two  hours.  **The  carrier- birds  are  represented  in 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  where  priests  are  shown  letting 
them  fly  on  a  message." 

The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  numbers  and  rapid 
flight  of  these  birds  to  their  cotes,  in  describing  the 
final  restoration  of  Israel  after  their  long  exile :  "  Who 
are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their 
windows?"  ch.  \x.  8.  Morier  illustrates  this  comparison 
from  what  he  observed  in  Persia.  "  In  the  environs  of 
the  city,  to  the  westward,  near  the  Zainderood,  are 
many  pigeon-houses,  erected  at  a  distance  from  habita- 
tions, for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  pigeons'  dung 
for  manure.  They  are  long  round  towers,  raUier  broader 
at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  and  crowned  by  conical 
spiracles,  through  which  the  pigeons  descend.  Their 
interior  resembles  a  honey-comb,  pierced  with  a  thou- 
sand holes,  each  of  which  forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a 
nest.  More  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon 
their  outside  than  upon  that  of  the  generality  of  the 
dwelling-houses,  for  they  are  pointed  and  ornamented. 
The  extraordinary  flights  of  pigeons  which  I  have  seen 
alight  upon  one  of  these  buildings  afford,  perhaps,  a 
good  illustration  of  that  passage  in  Is.  Ix.  8.  Their 
great  numbers,  and  the  compactness  of  their  mass, 
literally  look  like  a  cloud  at  a  distance,  and  obscure 
the  sun  in  their  passage"  (SecoodJuarney  through  Persia,  140). 

Dove's  Dung,  occurring  in  2  Ki.  vi.  2,  has  caused 
some  trouble  to  commentators.  The  intensity  of  the 
famine  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad  is 
thus  described — ''Behold,  they  besieged  it  until  an 
ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dovei  dung  for  five 
pieces  of  silver."  Two  or  three  interpretations  are 
given  of  the  phrase.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
actual  excrement  of  the  bird  was  eaten,  or  that  it  was 
used  for  fuel,  or  that  salt  was  extracted  from  it.    The 


latter  two  suppositions  are  irrelevant  to  the  famine;  the 
first  is  simply  absurd.  Others,  receiving,  with  the  rab- 
binical writers,  the  same  sense  of  the  word,  explain  it 
by  the  value  set  upon  this  substance  as  manure.  Thus, 
Porter  and  Morier  both  assure  us  it  is  used  in  Persia. 
According  to  the  latter,  ''  the  dung  of  pigeons  is  the 
dearest  manure  that  the  Persians  use;  and  as  they 
apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is 
probably  on  that  account  that  the  melons  of  Ispahan 
are  so  much  finer  than  those  of  other  cities.  The  revenue 
of  a  pigeon-house  is  about  a  hundred  tomauns  per 
annum"  (SeeondJouraey.iii.)  Porter  says  **  two  hundred 
tomaims"  (TniTeU,  i.  451 ) 

Now,  though  the  orientals  consume  an  enormous 
quantity  of  these  fruits,  the  doves'  dung  in  the  text 
could  hardly  have  been  used  thus.  The  want  of  food 
was  imminent,  and  we  cannot  conceive  either  of  doves 
being  still  kept  in  the  city  to  yield  manure  (for  surely 
if  they  were  there,  they  would  have  been  themselves 
eaten),  or  of  people  coolly  setting  to  work  to  cultivate 
melons,  as  if  they  had  plenty  of  time  before  them. 

Another  supposition  has  been  that  the  craw  of  the 
pigeon,  filled  with  macerated  and  partly  digested  grain 
or  pulse,  is  intended.  This  is  plausible ;  for  the  birds 
might  easily  have  flown  over  the  investing  army,  and 
fed  daily  in  the  country  beyond,  returning  to  their 
homes  in  thd  besieged  city.  But  the  same  objection 
lies  against  this  supposition.  Whatever  tame  pigeons 
had  been  in  the  city,  must  have  been  killed  long  before 
the  famine  reached  its  utmost  extremity;  nor  would 
any  fortunate  possessor  of  such  birds  have  allowed  them 
to  fly  at  liberty  through  a  starving  garrison.   Moreover, 


1205.]      Persian  Dove-ooi.  Zainderood,  near  IspahaxL 
Moricr't  Second  Joamey  Uiroogh  Persia. 

as  the  quantity  mentioned  was  an  English  pint  (the  cab 
being  about  half  a  gallon),  a  number  of  doves  must 
have  been  killed  to  furnish  this  amount  of  half -digested 
food,  which  would  imply  plenty  rather  than  scarcity. 
Whence  came  the  doves?  This  interpretation,  there- 
fore, is  manifestly  imtenable. 

It  has,  however,  been  shown  from  certain  ancient  au- 
thorities, that  there  was  some  inferior  kind  of  grain  or 
pulse,  called,  perhaps  in  contempt,  or  perhaps  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  in  form  or  colour,  "  doves'  dung." 
Bochart  identifies  this  with  the  seeds  of  the  chick-vetch, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  dried,  parched,  and  stored 
in  magazines  at  Cairo  and  Damascus,  for  use  on  long 
journeys.  If  this  is  correct,  we  may  well  understand 
how  secret  stores  of  this  poor  grain  may  have  been 
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turned  to  advantage  in  the  famine.  LinnsBus,  and 
Sprengel  following  him,  have  identified  the  Omithoffa' 
turn  umbell(Uum,  or  common  star-of-Bethlehem,  as  the 
doves*  dung  of  Scripture.  The  latter  says — "  Among 
the  Hebrews  there  was  a  plant  called  doves'  dung  on 
account  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers — white  mixed  with 
greenish,  a  mixture  which  is  observed  in  the  dung  of 
many  herbivorous  birds.  For  this  is  the  Ornithogalum 
umbellatum  which  occurs  throughout  the  East,  and  has 
eatable  bulbs,  though  they  are  sought  for  only  by  the 
poor ''  (In  Diowwr.  il.  471).  If  it  be  objected  that  the  be- 
sieged could  not  get  out  into  the  fields  to  search  for 
these  roots,  we  might  remind  the  objector  that  in  many 
oriental  cities  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  land  not 
built  upon,  sometimes  amounting  to  one-fourth,  or  even 
one-third  of  the  entire  area  inclosed,  but  forming  fields 
and  gardens.  In  these  spots,  in  the  angles  of  the 
waUs  and  under  the  fences,  a  supply  of  such  roots  might 
still  reward  the  unwearied  search  of  a  starving  popu- 
lation. 

The  name  of  the  prophet  Jonah  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  dove.  [p.  h.  g.] 

DOWRY,  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  the  money 
which  is  settled,  or  given,  in  connection  with  a  marriage 
contract,  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  parties.  According  to 
the  customs  of  modem  civilized  conmiunities  the  dowry 
is  settled  upon  the  female,  and  is  given  or  promised  by 
her  father,  or  contracting  spouse.  But  in  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture,  and  in  the  usage  generally  of  the  East, 
the  dowry  is  what  the  husband  pays  to  the  father  in 
order  to  obtain  his  daughter  for  wife — a  sort  of  purchase- 
money,  which  he  gives  in  lieu  of  her.  Thus  Jacob 
gave  his  seven  years'  service  as  dowry  for  his  wife ; 
Shechem  offered  to  give  to  the  family  of  Jacob  ''never 
so  much  dowry  and  gift,'*  if  he  might  be  permitted  to 
retain  Dinah  as  his  wife ;  and  David,  in  like  manner, 
instead  of  dowry,  was  allowed  to  win  his  title  to  Saul's 
daughter  by  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines. 
See  also  Ho.  iii.  2,  where  the  common  practice  in  this 
respect  is  taken  for  granted,  as  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
phetic representation.  The  practice  undoubtedly  in- 
dicated an  imperfect  civilization,  and  never  can  exist 
where  woman  occupies  the  place  she  does  in  European 
society. 

DRAQON  (n'law*  tannoth,  d»3J!\,  tannim,  T*3p^,  tan- 
nin; SpdKup),  These  words  seem  always  to  have 
reference  to  some  animal  of  serpentine  character  and 
large  size,  an  object  of  mystic  terror,  inhabiting  deso- 
late places,  and  having  also  aquatic  habits.  Perhaps 
no  known  species  of  animal  could  be  named  to  which 
all  the  characters  attributed  to  the  scriptural  m  belong. 

The  word  in  its  various  fomu  was  probably  used  with 
a  certain  measure  of  vagueness,  especially  when  the 
creature  aUuded  to  is  presented  to  us  as  an  element 
in  a  general  description,  or  as  a  symbol  of  some  other 
being,  human  or  spiritual. 

In  the  former  of  these  categories  may  be  included  all 
such  passages  as  those  in  which  Babylon,  la.  xUL,  Idu- 
mea,  It.  xxxir.  is,  Jerusalem,  Je.  li.,  Hazor,  J^  xUx.  ss,  &o., 
are  described  as  "  a  habitation  of  dragons;"  and  such  as 
employ  the  word  as  a  simile  of  desoUtion,  as  Job  xxx. 
29 ;  Je.  xiv.  6 ;  Mi.  i.  8,  &c.  In  the  latter  sense  we 
find  it  as  the  symbol  of  Pharaoh,  En.  xxU.  8 ;  xxxiL  9; 
Ps.  ixxiT.  13;  Is.  u.  9;  and  apparently  of  Satan,  as  the  master- 
spirit of  Rome,  in  Is.  xxvii.  1 ;  Re.  xii.  et  aeq,  pauim, 
and  in  his  own  penoruility  in  Re.  xx.  2. 


It  is  in  these  images  that  we  shall  find  whatever  of 
zoological  incongruity  attaches  to  the  i^qpellation  dn- 
gon.  In  some  of  the  passages  wherein  the  word  is  used 
to  represent  the  Egyptian  despot^  a  huge  monster,  with 
feet  and  scales,  inhabiting  the  Nile,  is  depicted,  which 
can  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  crocodile  is  intended 
In  those  in  which  Satan  is  represented,  the  word  used 
is  interchangeable  with  aerpentt  and  a  form  decidedly 
ophidian,  though  with  mystic  adjuncts,  is  presented  to 
the  mind.  The  fondness  of  serpents — some  of  wfaidi 
are  fatally  venomous  ("  the  poison  of  dragons,"  De.xxxii 
S3)— for  ruined  and  desolate  places  will  account  for  the 
employment  of  the  image  in  the  first-named  sense.  The 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  swazm  with  venomouB  snakes  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  utmost 
caution  in  exploring  them. 

Sometimes  an  actual  creature  is  intended  by  the 
word,  as  when  the  rod  of  Moses  and  those  of  the  magi* 
cians  were  changed  into  serpents  {tanninim).  As  tboe 
must  have  been  of  no  more  than  a  few  feet  in  length, 
they  may  aflbrd  us  some  light  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
more  indefinite  use  of  the  word.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
too  hastily  assumed  that  great  constricting  serpents^  aa 
the  pythons,  are  always  intended.  The  dragont  of 
ruined  cities  are  in  general  of  comparatiyely  small  aixe; 
the  pythons  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  frequent 
such  situations,  nor  are  any  species  now  found  in 
Western  Asia  or  North  Africa.  Abundant  evidence, 
however,  exists,  that  great  constricting  serpents  were 
familiar  to  the  ancients.  Figures  of  such,  of  enormous 
size,  are  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
picture  so  elegantly  drawn  by  Theocritus  (idyll  xxiv.), 
of  the  serpents  wUch  were  strangled  by  the  infant 
Hercules,  and  the  well-known  story  of  Laoooon,  un- 
doubtedly refer  to  reptiles  of  this  nature.  Moreover, 
in  sober  narrative,  Aristotle  tells  (viu.28)  of  serpents  of 
monstrous  size  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  and  relates  that 
certain  voyagers  were  pursued  by  some  of  them  so  large 
that  their  weight  overset  one  of  the  galleys.  And  the 
Roman  historians  (Vftl.  If  ax.  i.  8, 8,  I9,  fte.)  have  perpetuated, 
not  without  admiration,  the  memory  of  a  serpent  slsin 
by  Regulus  near  Carthage,  the  skin  of  which,  pre- 
served at  Rome  till  the  Numantine  war,  measured,  on 
the  authority  of  the  writers  themselves  who  dedsre 
that  they  had  seen  it,  320  feet.  Perhaps  the  length 
was  exaggerated,  and  the  skin  was  doubtless  much 
stretched;  but  after  making  every  allowanoe,  we  can- 
not refuse  assent  to  the  fact  that  a  serpent  of  enormous 
size  had  been  so  exhibited.  Diodorus  Siculus  menttoDs 
a  serpent  which  was  captured,  not  without  loss  of  human 
life,  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  taken  to  Alexandria; 
it  measured  80  cubits,  or  about  45  feet  in  length.  And 
Suetonius  says  that  one  was  exhibited  in  front  of  the 
Clomitium  at  Rome  which  was  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  in 
length  (In  Octar  43).  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  refen 
(cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Dragon)  to  the  skeleton  of  a  serpent 
above  100  feet  in  length,  found  recently  in  India,  but 
gives  no  other  particulars,  which,  considering  the  great 
interest  of  the  subject,  is  remarkable. 

The  word  p^p^  (Umnin)  is  occasionally  rendered  vKaU 

in  the  English  Bible,  as  in  Ge.  i.  21  and  Job  viL  12. 
On  one  occasion,  La.  It.  s,  our  translators  have  given 
tect-monsters  in  the  text,  and  put  seo-oslres,  as  an  op- 
tional rendering,  in  the  margin.  As  in  this  last  passage 
the  animals  are  said  to  "draw  out  the  breast  and  give 
suck  to  their  young  ones,"  the  usual  significatioQ  of 
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serpefnty  or  crocodile,  or  any  other  reptile,  is  perfectly 
inapplicable,  sinoe  none  of  these  suckle  their  young. 
The  rendering  "  whale  "  may  probably  be  the  correct 
one  here,  either  signifying  some  one  of  the  huge  oetacea 
which  occasionally  penetrate  both  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea»  or  that  species  of  dugong  (HaUchore), 
one  of  the  aquatic  pachydermata,  called  cow-whales, 
which  inhabits  the  latter  gulf.  Seyersl  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  has  received  its  more  ordinary  render- 
ing, have  more  or  less  obvious  allusion  to  the  sea  as 
tine  habitat  of  the  monster  in  question;  and  when  Jere- 
miah, personating  Jerusalem,  Je.  U.  34,  says  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  ''He  hath  swallowed  me  up  like  a  dragon, 
.  . .  he  hath  cast  me  out,  "there  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
swallowing  and  regurgitation  of  Jonah  by  the  "great 
fish."  The  snuffing  up  of  the  wind,  Je.  xir.  0^  and  the 
wailing  of  dragons.  Ml.  L  8,  are  inexplicable  as  referring 
to  any  of  the  animals  we  have  mentioned.        [p.  H.  o.] 

DSEAMS.  Considered  simply  as  natural  pheno- 
mena, dreams  have  much  the  same  character  ascribed 
to  them  in  Scripture  that  they  are  wont  to  bear  in 
common  discourse.  Aiiy  and  capridous  in  their  move- 
ments, coming  and  going  without  any  control  of  the 
win  or  reason,  and  as  in  wild  and  freakish  humour  con- 
founding together  the  true  and  the  false,  the  real  and 
the  fictitious,  they  are  the  natural  antithesis  of  what 
is  BoUd  and  lasting— the  fit  emblems  of  a  frothy,  un- 
stable, fleeting  existence.  Hence  the  wicked  are  spoken 
of  as  flying  away  like  a  dream,  Job  xx.  8,  disappearing 
after  a  short  season  like  an  unsubstantial  fabric;  or,  as 
it  is  again,  they  are  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  no 
sooner  searched  for  than  gone,  Tz.  ixxiu.  so.  To  have 
multitudes  of  4ieams  is  represented  as  having  also  to 
do  with  vanities,  Eo.r.7}  and  to  scare  one  with  dreams 
is  aU  one  with  conjuring  up  and  attempting  to  frighten 
one  with  imaginary  fears  and  unreal  dangers.  Job  vii  14. 

One  can  easily  understand,  however,  that  the  state 
of  mind  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing might  with  peculiar  facility  be  rendered  subservient 
to  the  purpose  of  divine  communications.  For,  it  has 
this  in  common  with  states  of  rapt  thought  or  spiritual 
elevation,  that  through  the  perfect  repose  of  the  bodily 
senses  direct  intercourse  with  the  external  world  is 
suspended;  the  soul  is  withdrawn  within  itself,  and  is 
Bosoeptible  only  of  the  influences  which  affect  the  inner 
organs  of  thought  and  emotional  feeling.  Such  influ- 
ences may  come— in  all  ordinary  cases  of  dreaming 
they  do  come — ^from  the  play  of  nervous  excitation, 
stiiring  into  exercise  the  memory,  the  fancy,  and  the 
affections ;  and  so  to  a  large  extent  they  take  the  hue  of 
the  natural  temper  and  the  experience  of  every-day  life. 
But  they  may  also  come  from  a  higher  source — ^from 
the  Father  of  spirits,  seeking  to  convey  impressions  of 
his  mind  and  wiU  to  men.  Then,  the  two  points  in 
which  dreams  differ  most  characteristically  fittm  one's 
waking  thoughts — their  ideal  character,  and  their  in- 
depen6etkce  of  the  will  of  him  that  is  conscious  of  them 
— are  points  of  assimilation  between  the  subject  of 
dreams  and  the  recipient  of  a  divine  communication : 
both  alike  may  be  said  to  be  borne  out  of  themselves, 
and  to  have  thoughts  presented  to  their  minds,  or  visions 
spread  before  their  mental  eye,  which  they  have  not 
themselves  Udden  into  existence,  and  are  incapable  of 
controlling.  There  is  thus  a  certain  natural  affinity 
between  the  state  and  operations  of  the  soul  in  dream- 
ing, and  its  state  and  operations  when  acted  on  by  the 
impulse  of  a  higher  power,  so  as  to  be  made  to  hear  the 


words  and  see  the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  Hence, 
we  may  account  for  the  readiness  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared among  men  to  ascribe  their  dreams  to  God, 
whenever  these  have  been  of  a  more  remarkable  char- 
acter than  usual,  and  have  left  a  deep  impression  upon 
their  minds.  It  has  seemed  to  them,  in  such  cases, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  supernatural 
agency,  bringing  them  into  immediate  contact  with 
things  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  human  discernment, 
and  most  commonly  causing  events  of  weal  or  woe  to 
cast  their  shadows  before.  In  ancient  heathendom  the 
traces  of  this  belief  were  both  of  early  origin  and 
widely  diffused.  That  a  dream  also  is  of  Jove,  appears 
in  Homer  as  an  accredited  maxim  (iral  yit^  r  H^  ix 
At^t  iffTUf,  It  1.  (b)  ;  and  Juvenal,  speaking  (though  ironi- 
cally) of  the  religious  devotee,  represents  nocturnal 
revelations  as  the  proper  complement  and  reward  of  the 
devotion — **  En  animam  et  mentem,  cum  qua  Dl  nocte 
loquantur  "  (?i.  631.     See  Wesieln  on  Mat.  i.  20.) 

But  what  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  in  heathendom 
only  imagined,  was  often  found  to  be  a  reality  where 
the  knowledge  of  Grod  prevailed.  Among  the  "  divers 
manners"  in  which  from  ancient  times  God  made  known 
his  mind  to  men,  dreams  had  a  recognized  place,  and 
played  frequently  an  important  part.  It  is  remarkable 
of  them,  however,  that  they  were  not  confined  to  pro- 
phets strictly  so  called,  but  were  occasionally  given  to 
persons  who  came  only  into  incidental  contact  with  the 
covenant-people;  and  sometimes  were  so  given,  that 
not  so  much  the  dream  Itself,  as  the  capacity  of  inter- 
preting the  dream,  was  what  bespoke  the  intervention 
of  Heaven,  and  the  possession  of  a  supernatural  insight. 
On  this  accoimt  tiie  Jewish  doctors  were  wont  to 
distinguish  between  heaven-sent  dreams  and  prophe- 
tical visions,  and  even  between  one  kind  of  dreams 
and  another,  calling  some  "true"  dreams  only,  and 
others  "prophetical"  dreams.  So  Maimonides  in  his 
More  Nev.  p.  ii.  c.  41,  "  When  it  is  said  in  holy  Writ 
that  God  came  to  such  a  man  in  a  dream  of  the  night, 
that  cannot  be  called  a  prophecy,  nor  such  a  man  a 
prophet ;  for  the  meaning  is  no  more  than  this,  that 
some  admonition  or  instruction  was  given  by  God  to 
such  a  man,  and  that  it  was  in  a  dream."  Of  this  sort 
were  reckoned  the  dreams  given  to  Abimelech,  Laban, 
Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  were  either  of  a  sim- 
ply admonitory  nature,  or  required  the  aid  of  a  strictly 
inspired  man  to  turn  them  to  account,  and  render  them 
predictions  of  the  approaching  future.  How  early,  and 
how  commonly  also,  in  regard  to  such  dreams  the 
belief  had  established  itself,  that  they  were  of  divine 
origin  and  of  prophetical  import,  appears  both  from  the 
reverent  regard  paid  to  them,  when  they  were  dis- 
tinctly understood,  as  in  the  cases  of  Abimelech  and 
Laban,  Oe.xx.4;  xxii.  S4;  and  from  the  ancient  practice, 
carried  on  apparently  by  a  professional  class,  of  inter- 
preting dreams.  When  Pharaoh  awoke  from  the  dream 
respecting  the  fat  and  the  lean  kine,  the  plump  and 
the  thin  ears  of  com,  and  was  pressed  with  anxiety 
about  its  meaning,  he  sent  for  the  magicians  and  wise 
men  of  Egypt,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  them 
a  solution  of  the  mystery  that  would  relieve  him  of  his 
trouble,  Qe.  xii  8.  The  same  thing,  indeed,  had  sub- 
stantially come  out  previously  in  the  case  of  the  chief 
butler  and  the  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh,  who,  after  having 
had  their  respective  dreams,  bewailed  their  condition, 
that  they  were  where  they  could  have  no  access  to  an 
interpreter  of  dreams,  Oe.  xl.  8.    So  that  even  at  that 
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early  period  the  interpretation  of  dreams  must  have 
eziBted  in  Egypt  as  a  kind  of  recognized  profession ; 
and  in  later  times  the  oneiroeritics  (as  they  were  called), 
interpreters  of  dreams,  formed  a  sort  of  regular  guild 
among  the  learned  of  Egypt,  or  certain  of  these  culti- 
vated the  art  as  a  distinct  department  of  their  mystic 
lore  (Warbnrton*t  L«gatlon  of  Moms,  b.  4,  b.  4).  And  that  it 
was  not  otherwise  at  Babylon  is  evident  from  the  im- 
perative demand  made  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  wise 
men  of  his  court  to  inteiinet  his  dreams,  and  even  com- 
municate to  him  the  matter  of  his  dreams,  Da.  u.  6, s: 
if.  r.  How  vain  the  art  was  in  such  hands,  and  how 
utterly  ineffective  it  proved  in  real  emergencies,  the 
Lord  took  occasion  to  show  by  means  of  the  transac- 
tions which  occurred  in  the  histories  of  Joseph  and 
Daniel. 

But  that  dreams  of  the  higher  class — dreams  of  a 
strictly  prophetical  character,  and  given  to  prophetical 
men — were  among  the  regular  modes  of  divine  revela- 
tion in  ancient  times,  appears  alone  from  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fundamental  passage  regarding  prophe- 
tical agency  in  Israel,  NaxiLO.  In  that  passage  the 
Lord  intimated,  that  he  would  raise  up  prophets, 
through  whom  he  would  make  direct  communications 
of  his  will,  and  that  when  he  did  so  he  would  "make 
himself  known  to  them  in  a  vision,  and  speak  to  them 
in  a  dream."  Here  also  the  Jewish  doctors  were  wont 
to  distinguish,  and  to  assert  for  the  mode  of  revelation 
by  vision  a  higher  place  than  belonged  to  the  dream. 
But  there  seems  no  proper  ground  for  the  distinction, 
more  especially  for  saying,  that  the  one  (vision)  usually 
seized  the  prophet  wUle  he  was  awake,  but  that  he  was 
susceptible  of  the  other  only  when  asleep.  In  reality 
they  seem  to  have  been  generally  oombiued  together 
—as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  on  the  pUuns  of  Bethel, 
when  in  a  sleep  that  was  ennobled,  if  any  other  was, 
with  prophetic  elevation,  he  at  once  saw  the  vision 
and  in  a  dream  heard  the  words  of  God.  The  dream, 
it  is  to  be  understood,  as  weU  as  the  vision,  in  all 
oases  of  real  intercourse  with  Heaven,  had  marked 
peculiarities,  which  stamped  it  upon  the  prophet*s 
own  mind  as  the  effect  of  a  strictly  divine  agency. 
And  the  Jewish  writers  seem  to  have  judged  rightly 
in  supposing,  that  while  the  imaginative  faculty  was  set 
forth  as  a  stage,  on  which  certain  appearances  and 
images  were  represented  to  the  understandings  of  the 
prophets,  as  they  are  in  ordinary  dreams,  yet  in  divine 
dreams  the  understanding  was  idways  kept  awake,  and 
strongly  acted  on  by  God  in  the  midst  of  those  appari- 
tions, that  it  might  discern  the  intelligible  mysteries  in 
them  (Smith  of  Cambridge's  Diseonne  on  Prophecy,  e.  s).  In 
this  undoubtedly  was  implied  an  ecstatic  elevation  of 
spirit — the  being,  as  it  is  sometunes  called,  in  a  trance 
— and  a  remarkable  distinctness  in  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  internal  eye  and  ear  of  the  prophet,  such 
as  other  men  had  not,  nor  the  prophet  himself  in  his 
ordinary  state.  Tet  it  was  an  imperfect  mode  of  reve- 
lation, and  was  accompanied  with  a  measure  of  dark- 
ness in  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  divine  communica- 
tions, which  was  wanting  in  the  highest  mode  of  reve- 
lation. In  this  respect  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  given  to  Moses  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
whom  God  spake  not  by  dream  or  vision,  but  face  to 
face,  Nu.  xU.  7.  And  in  New  Testament  times  (with  one 
exception  in  the  case  of  Peter,  Ac.  x.,  one  in  Paul's, 
2  Go.  xii.  1,  and  again  in  the  Apocalyptic  communica- 
tions of  John)  the  mode  of  revelation  by  dream  or 


vision  was  superseded  by  the  open  and  direct  amiounoe- 
ments  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostolio  delegates.  When 
it  was  spoken  by  Joel  of  these  times,  that  Uioi,  through 
the  copious  outf>ouring  of  God's  Spirit,  even  "young 
men  should  see  visions,  and  old  men  should  dream 
dreams,"  it  is  to  be  understood  as  uttered  from  the 
Old  Testament  point  of  view,  when  such  were  the  dis- 
tinctive modes  of  the  Spirit's  more  peculiar  working 
among  men:  and  hence  it  is  applied  by  the  apostle 
Peter  to  the  manifestations  of  spiritual  agency  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost^  when  there  were  indeed  marvelloTis 
di^lays  of  the  Spirit's  power,  such  as  amply  realized 
the  prophetic  anticipation,  and  not  the  less,  rather  all 
the  more,  that  they  were  without  the  ancient  accom- 
paniments of  vision  or  dream.  The  men  of  God  now 
became  directiy  conversant  with  divine  realities,  and 
in  their  waking  state  could  both  receive  and  give  forth 
their  impressions  of  them. 

It  only  remains  to-  notice,  that  during  the  periods 
when  revelation  by  dream  or  vision  was  the  ordinary 
mode  of  conveying  special  communications  to  men, 
there  were  not  wanting  connteileit  appearances  of  this 
description,  occasionally  intermingling  with,  and  claim- 
ing to  possess,  the  chimcter  of  the  true.  Such  espe- 
cially was  the  case  amid  the  troubles  and  excitements 
that  prevailed  toward  the  close  of  the  theocracy  in  its 
regal  form.  **  I  have  heard,"  says  Jeremiah,  ch.  xxiiL  2S^ 
"  what  the  prophets  said  that  prophesy  lies  in  my 
name,  I  have  dreamed,  I  have  dreamed" — implying, 
in  the  veiy  form  of  their  announcement^  what  was  the 
usual  mode  of  receiving  prophetic  revelations,  bnt 
betraying  at  the  same  time  the  hypocritical  or  ddaded 
spirit  under  which  they  laboured.  To  the  like  effect 
also  he  speaks  in  other  passagea— Je.  xxiz.  ss;  xxrtLS; 
xxxii.  1 ;  alio  Sae.  zliL  2-7,  where  false  visions,  rather  tfasa 
false  dreams,  are  ascribed  to  them.  These  lying  pre- 
tences doubtiess  began  in  hypocrisy,  bnt  maintained, 
as  they  were,  in  the  face  of  so  much  danger,  and  with 
such  strange  pm«istence,  it  would  seem  that  the  pe^ 
sons  making  claim  to  them  had  become  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  victims  of  their  own  delusions. 

DRESS.  The  notices  we  have  of  the  clothing  of  the 
covenant-people,  whether  in  Old  or  New  Testament 
times,  are  chiefly  of  an  incidental  kind,  and  could  not 
of  themselves  suffice  for  anything  like  a  minute  or 
even  definite  description  of  them.  But  in  Palestine, 
and  in  eastern  countries  generally,  the  dress  of  the 
people,  like  their  common  usages,  continues  from  age 
to  age  with  littie  change ;  foreign  immigrants  or  in- 
vaders, such  as  the  Turks,  have  brought  along  with 
them  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  costume;  but  the 
people  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  proper  re- 
presentatives of  the  region  appear  to  have  preserved, 
with  no  material  deviation,  the  kinds  and  modes  of 
apparel  which  were  in  use  thousands  of  yean  ago.  In 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  information  that  is  acces- 
sible upon  the  subject,  we  shall  treat  first  of  the  kinds 
of  garments  worn,  and  then  of  the  materials  and  arts 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  them. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  garments  themtelvet,  those  worn 
on  the  person  were  f ormeriy,  as  they  still  are,  of  a  loose 
and  flowing  description.  Hence,  they  did  not  admit 
of  that  sharp  and  easily  recognized  distinction  between 
male  and  female  attire,  which  prevails  in  the  driliied 
countries  of  the  West.  There  still  were^  however, 
characteristic  difierenoes,  which  the  law,  for  obvious 
reasons  of  propriety  and  decorum,  ordered  to  be  main- 
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tained:  ''The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  per- 
taineth  unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a 
woman's  garment ;  for  aU  that  do  so  are  abomination 
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to  the  Lord,"  Do  xxii.  fi.  The  difference  appeared  chiefly 
in  the  use  of  veils  by  the  women,  and  the  attire  generally 
of  the  head,  together  with  articles  of  ornament  which 
were  reckoned  proper  for  the  one  sex,  but  not  for  the 
other.  (1.)  There  was,  first  of  all,  and  common  to 
both  sexes,  the  covering  by  way  of  eminence — the 
under-garment,  which  protected  the  Ixxly  from  utter 
nudity.     It  was  named  in  Heb.  hUoneth  (n3ns)»  from 

an  obsolete  root  to  coreTf  and  in  Greek  X'^'^^^y  tunic. 
The  rendering  of  coats,  which  is  that  commonly  adopted 
for  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  terms  in  the  English 
Scriptures,  is  fitted  to  suggest  a  wrong  idea  of  its 
nature ;  for  it  was  not  a  closely  fitted  garment,  though 
closer  than  what  was  worn  above  it,  reaching  to  the 
knees  or  under,  and  with  Bleeves  to  the  elbow,  some- 
times even  to  the  wrists.    It  came  nearer,  therefore,  to 


an  ordinary  shirt  or  night-gown  than  any  other  garment 
we  are  accustomed  to  wear.  And  when  our  Lord,  on 
first  sending  out  his  disciples,  told  them  not  to  take 
two  tunics  with  them.  Mat.  x.  lo,  it  came  much  to  the 
same  thing  as  8a3ring,  in  plain  English,  that  they  should 
take  but  one  shirt  with  them.  This  article  of  dress  was 
most  probably  veiy  similar  to  one  worn  in  Egypt 
at  the  present  day,  and   shown  in    the  illustration 
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No.  206,  fig  1  having  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  fig.  s 
being  without  one.  But  it  afforded  so  partial  a  cover- 
ing, that  persons  who  had  nothing  besides  upon  them 
were  not  unusually  spoken  of  as  stripped  or  naked.  Thus 
Saul,  it  is  said,  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  prophesied, 
and  lay  down  naked,  i  Sa.  xix.  24 ;  and  as  this  was  done 
in  some  sort  of  imitation  of  the  prophets,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  understand  it  of  anything  but  such  a  partial 
undressing  as  we  have  supposed — ^with  nothing  left  but 
what  was  required  by  considerations  of  decency.  And 
the  same  doubtless  must  be  supposed  in  such  cases  as 
David*s,  2  Sa.  vi.  20,  and  Peter's,  Jn.  xxl  r.  (2.)  Im- 
mediately above  this  tunic  was  worn,  at  least  by  per- 
sons in  better  circumstances,  what  was  sometimes  called 
by  the  same  name,  but  more  usually  bore  the  epithet 
1"^^  (Vyo).     This  was  a  looser  and  longer  sort  of  tunic. 
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reaching  to  near  the  ankles,  but  without  sleeves.  It 
was  worn  by  women,  also  by  the  priests,  Ex.  xxvlli.  31, 
and  by  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  i  Sa.  xy.  27 ; 
xtUI.  4 ;  Job  i.  20.  It  IB  commonly  rendered  mantle  or 
robe  in  the  English  version.  Tlie  meU  appears  to  be 
indicated  in  the  engraving  No.  207,  from  an  Assyrian 
bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  from  Kouyunjik, 
showing  Sennacherib  before  the  town  of  Lachish ;  the 
figures  are  intended  for  Jewish  captives,  the  men  wear- 
Voi-  r. 


ing  the  sleeveless  me'il,  the  women  having  a  veil,  pro- 
bably the  mitpahath,  over  the  former  article  of  dress. 
In  the  second  illustration  (No.  208)  from  same  bas- 
relief,  there  are  other  Jewish  captives  having  very 
short  garments,  perhaps  intended  to  represent  the 
kutoneth,  but  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  broad 
girdle  vrith  a  fringed  end;  or  else  it  is  to  show  the 
kutoneth  and  drawers  worn  under  it.  The  turban-like 
head-dresses  of  these  figures  are  very  remarkable ;  and 
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similarly  dressed  men  occur  in  another  bas-relief,  where 
several  files  of  men  are  employed  in  dragging  a  colossal 
sculpture,  a  human- headed  bull,  to  its  destined  site;  and 
these  doubtless  are  meant  for  Jewish  captives  working 
under  their  Assjrrian  conquerors.  (3.)  Then  there  was 
the  mantle^  properly  so  called,  frequently  termed  cloak  in 
our  version,  the  Iftdriw  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  $cUmaA 

ClobWi    OTf  as  it  more  commonly  is,  aimiah,  of  the 

t:  - 
Hebrews.    This  was  simply  a  piece  of  square  cloth, 
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a  sort  of  large  blanket  or  plaid,  which  is  now,  and 
probably  was  also  in  former  times,  thrown  around  the 
shoulders  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  free — the  one  end 
of  the  garment  being  put  a  little  over  the  left  shoulder, 
whence  it  is  taken  behind  under  the  right  arm,  and 
after  being  drawn  across  the  chest,  is  thrown  again 
over  the  left  side,  and  hangs  down  behind.  The  figures 
in  woodcut  No.  209,  representing  two  Syrians  and 
an  Egyptian  gentleman,  show  the  ruticle  and  the  mode 
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of  wearing  it.  The  modem  Bedouins  (No.  210)  use 
instead  of  this  a  sort  of  square  cloak,  with  an  opening 
in  front,  and  slits  in  the  sides  to  let  out  the  arms ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  if  this  form  of  the  garment  was  in 
use  among  the  covenant-people.     For  we  rea^l  of  their 


sometimes  drawing  their  doak  or  mantle  over  thdr 
heads,  which  agrees  better  with  the  other  form,  iS^ 
XT.  SO;  1  Ki.  xlx.  13.  And  so  also  does  the  drcumstanoe 
that  the  poor  are  known  to  have  used  it  as  a  blanket 
by  night.  Hence  the  merciful  prescription  in  Ex. 
xxii.  26,  "  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment 
{icUmah}  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  hun  by 
that  the  sun  goeth  down  ;  for  that  is  his  covering  only; 
it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin ;  wherein  shaU  he  sleep!" 
It  is  apparently  the  same  sort  of  garment  which  is  oc- 
casionally called  mitpahath  (nmo),  which  Ruth,  for 

example,  had  about  her  when  she  lay  down  on  the 
barn-floor  of  Boaz,  and  which  was  so  spacious  and  firm 
of  texture  that  it  could  contain  six  measures  of  bariey, 
Ruth  ill.  16.  Though  called  a  veil  in  our  version,  it  was 
manifestly  a  sort  of  blanket  or  sheet,  which  during  the 
day  had  been  laid  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  at 
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night  was  probably  thrown  as  a  covering  around  the 
person .  This  large  veil  is  well  illustrated  by  one  worn  by 
Eg3rptian  women  at  the  present  day,  called  the  milayth, 
as  the  annexed  figure  shows  (No.  211);  and  the  simi- 
larity of  this  to  the  veil  indicated  in  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
ture already  referred  to,  is  very  striking — although  it  is 
necessaiy  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  archaic  style 
of  the  sculpture.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  properly 
a  different  garment,  but  the  same  in  a  more  expanded 
and  imposing  form,  which  was  called  ad^reth  (literally, 
wide  or  expanded) — the  name  given  to  ElijaVs  mantle, 
1  Ki.  xlx.  13, 10;  s  KL  ii.  13,  and  to  the  Babylonish  garment 
which  attracted  the  covetousness  of  Achan,  Joo.  m  si. 
That  the  name  could  be  applied  to  two  pieces  of  raiment 
so  difi^Brent  in  point  of  quality,  shows  that  it  had  refer- 
ence to  the  form  and  use  of  the  article,  not  to  the  kind 
of  cloth  from  which  it  was  prepared ;  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  clearly  points  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
article  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  (4.)  The 
loose  and  cumbersome  nature  of  these  garments,  es- 
pecially of  the  longer  tunic  or  meU^  naturally  led  to  the 
use  of  another  article — the  girdle  or  belt  around  the 
waist,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  gar- 
ments close  to  the  person,  and  tucking  them  up  when 
one  was  going  about  any  active  employment.  To  put 
on  one's  girdle,  or  gird  one's  self  up,  was  simply  to 
prepare  for  action,  as  to  undo  it  was  to  give  way  to 
repose.     It  was  also,  however,  used  as  a  convenient 
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part  of  the  dresB  for  pladng  the  daggers  in,  and  such 
things  as  the  purse,  scrip,  handkerchief,  or  other  small 
appendages.  The  sword  was  more  oommonly  sus- 
pended from  a  belt  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
the  weapon  hung  on  the  left 
side  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position,  as  in  the  figure  from 
an  Assyrian  bas-relief  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  212). 
The  incident  described  in 
2  Sa.  xx.  8,  could  thus  easily 
have  oocuired,  from  the  sword 
having  somehow  been  put 
out  of  its  slightly  pendent 
position. 

These  were  the  principal 
and  ordinary  parts  of  dress 
worn  upon  Uie  person  by  the  Israelitish  people — certain 
things  besides,  such  as  drawers  and  an  ephod,  which 
were  appointed  to  be  worn  by  the  priests,  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  them,  though  it  is  possible  short 
drawers  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  may  have 
been  conmionly  worn  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  now. 
Various  figurative  modes  of  expression  were  derived  from 
those  articles  of  dress  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  from 
none  so  much  as  from  the  girdle.     With  reference  to 
its  use  in  fitting  the  body  for  active  service,  we  have, 
in  1  Pe.  i.  13,  the  exhortation  to  "gird  up  the  loins 
of  our  mind.''      Its  adhesive  property,  not  only  itself 
cleaving  to  the  person,  but  bringing  the  other  garments 
also  into  closer  contact  i^ith  it,  supplies  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  with  an  image  of  the  binding  attachment  of 
the  converted  Israel  to  God  :  '*  As  the  girdle  cleaveth 
to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto 
me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,"  ch.  xiii.  ii.     And  not  very 
different  is  the  use  made  of  it  by  Isaiah,  when,  pointing 
to  the  coming  Messiah,  he  said,  ''And  righteousness 
shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,   and  faithfulness  the 
girdle  of  his  reins,"  xi.  5— meaning  that  these  qualities 
should   have  that   kind    of   controlling   and    binding 
influence  over  all  his  purposes  and  actions  which  the 
girdle  has  in  respect  to  the  bodily  attire.     The  com- 
pleteness of  the  covering  afforded  by  the  meU  or  outer 
garment  is  referred  to  by  the  same  prophet,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Lord  clothing  himself  with  zeal  as  with 
a  doak,  ch.  Ux.  ir,  having  his  being,  as  it  were,  all  en- 
wrapped in  this  fieiy  element.     In  another  aspect  of 
the  same  thing,  it  is  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  cover- 
ing or  pretexts  which  transgressors  seek  to  obtain 
from  the  charge  of  sin,  such  as,  ''having  no  cloak 
for  their  sin,"  or  "using  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness,"  Jn.  xr.  23;  i  Po.  ii.  lo.     But  as  the  meil 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  attire,  and 
in  persons  of  quality  was  doubtless  made  of  fine 
material  and  variously  ornamented,  so  it  is  some- 
times employed  as  the  peculiar  emblem  of  what  is 
graceful  and  becoming  in  appearance ;  as  when  Job 
speaks  of  his  judgment  being  like  a  robe  (a  in^'il) 
and  a  diadem,  and  the  Messiah  himself  is  propheti- 
cally represented  as  being  covered  with  a  robe  of 
righteousness,  Job  xxix.  H;  is.  ixL  10.  Even  in  later  times 
it  would  appear  that  significance  was  attached  to  the 
amplitude  of  this  outer  garment,  since  the  scribes  are 
charged  by  our  Lord  with  loving  to  walk  in  long  robes, 
Lo.  XX.  40,  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  before 
men  a  majestic  and  imposing  appearance.     It  was  this 


part  of  the  dress  also  which,  in  times  of  grief  and  mourn- 
ing, was  rent  at  the  bottom— whence  the  rending  of  the 
garments  was  regarded  as  a  common  symbol  of  mourn- 
ing, Jool  il.  13. 

In  addition  to  the  more  essential  and  common  dresses 
already  mentioned,  a  great  many  articles  are  known  to 
have  been  used  of  an  ornamental  kind,  chiefly  by 
women  of  gay  and  luxurious  manners.  The  fullest  and 
most  elaborate  specification  of  these  on  record  is  that 
given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  ch.  iii.  18-23,  when 
speaking  of  the  sad  reverse  that  was  goiug  to  befall  them, 
and  the  desolation  and  sorrow  that  were  soon  to  take 
the  place  of  all  their  finery.  There  is  some  doubt  about 
the  precise  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  employed  in 
the  description,  and  little  comparatively  can  now  be 
known  of  the  exact  shape  and  form  of  several  of  the 
things  mentioned ;  but  we  shall  give  the  description 
itself,  accompanied  with  the  explanations  that  are  now 
commonly  adopted  respecting  them.  "In  that  day 
the  Lord  wiU  take  away  the  bi-avery  of  their  tinkling 
ornaments  about  their  feet  (ankle- bands),  and  the  cauls 
(caps  of  net- work),  and  the  round  tires  like  the  moon 
(metallic  crescents  for  the  head) ;  the  chains  (ear-rings, 
pendants),  and  the  bracelets  (for  the  arm  or  neck),  and 
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the  mufflers  (veils);  the  bonnets  (some  sort  of  head- 
dress), and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs  (some  sort  of 
ankle- chains  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of  regulat- 
ing the  step),  and  the  head- bauds  and  the  tablets  (or 
girdles  and  houses,  receptacles  of  the  breath  or  soul, 
probably  smelling-boxes),  and  the  ear-rings  (amulets) ; 
the  rings  and  the  nose- jewels;  the  changeable  suits  of 
apparel  (holiday-dresses),  and  the  mantles,  and  the 
wimples,  and  the  crisping- pins  (or,  more  probably, 
robes  and  purses) ;  the  glasses  and  the  fine  linen  (tunics 
made  of  such),  and  the  hoods  (turbans),  and  the  veils." 
The  cauls,  or  caps  of  network,  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut  (No.  213),  are  from  a  relief  in  the  British 
Museum,  representing  singers  and  harpists  welcoming 
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Sennacherib  on  his  return  from  conquest.  Fig.  i  has  the 
hair  curiously  arranged,  but  perhaps  not  in  a  caul. 
There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  a  real  cap  of  net- 
work for  the  hair,  from  Thebes,  the  meshes  of  which 
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are  very  fine.  The  ''round  tires  like  the  moon/'  pro- 
bably similar  to  an  article  of  head-dress  of  the  modem 
Egyptians,  the  ckumarah,  or  moon  (represented  b^ 
No.  214),  and  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold.  The  head- 
bands exhibited  (No.  215),  are  all,  excepting  one,  from 
Egyptian  paintings,  and  probably  indicate  jewelled 
dresses  for  the  head ;  fig.  4  is  the  head- band  of  the  queen 
of  SardanapaluB  III.,  from  a  bas-relief  found  at  Kou- 
yunjik.     In  the  group  of  necklaces  (No.  216),  fig.  s  re- 
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presents  the  necklace  of  Sardanapalus  III.,  from  the 
bas-relief  just  referred  to,  and  appears  there  hanging 
to  the  couch,  on  which  the  monarch  sits,  while  feast- 
ing with  his  queen.  The  necklaces  at  3  are  also  from 
the  Assyrian  sculptures.  But  those  under  i  are 
Egyptian,  and  are  fine  examples  of  goldsmiths'  work ; 
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they  belong  to  an  early  period,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  beads  are  of  gold,  and  the  pen- 
dants are  richly  enamelled. 

The  common  attire  for  the  feet  was  sandals,  not 
shoes  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  but  as  this 
was  connected  with  customs  and  allusions  peculiar  to 
itself,  we  reserve  it  for  separate  consideration  under 
Sandals.  Many  of  the  other  articles  also,  incidentally 
noticed,  such  as  rings,  nose-jewels,  amulets,  veils, 
fringes  or  girdles,  will  be  found  treated  separately  under 
their  own  names. 

II.  In  regard  now  to  the  preparation  of  the  different 
articles  of  clothing,  with  the  mode  and  materials  em- 
ployed in  their  manufacture,  it  is  clear  from  various 
allusions  in  Scripture  that  the  matter  was  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  females.  This  was  inevitable  from  the 
Israelites  being  chiefly  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
people,  on  which  account  arts  and  manufactures  of  a 
public  description  were  scarcely  known,  and  their  place, 
so  far  as  domestic  fabrics  were  concerned,  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  women.  The 
spinning  of  the  yam  was  one  of  their  principal  employ- 
ments, so  that  the  prudent  housewife  is  celebrated  for 
taking  hold  of  the  distaff,  and  laying  her  hands  to  the 
spindle,  Pr.  xxxi.  lo.  The  weaving,  too,  in  all  probability 
was  chiefly  conducted  by  females,  as  in  early  times  it 
was  among  the  Greeks,  and  still  is  among  the  Arabs, 
with  whom,  to  use  the  words  of  Burckhardt,  "  the  loom 
is  placed  before  the  harem  or  women's  apartment. 


and  worked  by  the  mother  and  her  daughters.*'  The 
woodcut  No.  217,  representing  two  female  weavers  at 
work,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.    The 
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garments  being  of  a  kind  that  required  Httle  skill  iu 
shaping,  they  would  natiurally  be  fashioned  and  sewed 
by  the  female  domestics  of  each  dwelling.  For  work- 
manship of  the  higher  kinds,  such  as  was  required  for 
the  more  ornamental  dresses  and  articles  of  embroideiy, 
regularly  trained  and  skilled  craftsmen  must  have  been 
required — to  which  class  belonged,  at  the  period  of  the 
exodus,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  others  with  them, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  "  had  filled  them  with 
wisdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the 
engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of  the  em- 
broiderer, in  blue,  and  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine 
linen,  and  of  the  weaver,"  Ex.  xxxt.  36.  It  is  probable 
that  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  settled  in  Canaan 
the  greater  part  of  the  articles  which  they  got  of  thu 
finer  and  more  ornate  description,  were  purchased  from 
the  travelling  merchants,  who  carried  on  the  inland 
trade  between  Palestine  and  the  rich  manufacturing  or 
importing  districts  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon. 
The  Babylonish  garment  found  by  Achan  at  the  plunder 
of  Jericho  is  a  proof  how  early  this  trade  had  extended 
itself  through  the  region  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Israelites.     {See  Embroidery.) 

As  to  the  making  of  the  garments,  there  are  only  two 
specifications  given  in  Scripture,  leaving  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  in  other  respects  the  people  might  conform 
to  the  customs  prevalent  around  them.  One  of  these 
was  that  they  were  not  to  wear  a  garment  of  divers 
sorts,  of  woollen  and  linen  together,  Do.  xxil.  ii.  This  in- 
stmction  comes  in  along  with  some  others,  forbidding 
similar  unnatural  combinations — sowing  a  vineyard 
with  diverse  seeds,  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  aas 
together.  The  object  aimed  at  was  undoubtedly  of  a 
moral  kind,  because  defilement  is  mentioned  as  the 
consequence  of  using  such  intermixtures ;  and  the  direc- 
tion must  therefore  proceed  on  the  same  principle  ae 
that  on  which  the  r^ulations  about  food  were  based  - 
the  principle  of  making  the  outward  and  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  serve  as  the  reflex  of  what  they  were 
called  to  be  and  do  in  the  things  of  God.  The  Jehovah 
whom  Israel  was  pledged  in  covenant  to  serve  was  the 
God  of  nature  as  well  as  of  holiness ;  he  had  appointed 
certain  distinctions  in  the  one,  and  these  he  would 
have  to  be  observed,  not  only  on  their  own  account, 
but  also  because  they  were  fitted  to  remind  his  people 
of  Hke  distinctions  in  the  other,  which  it  was  their 
special  calling  as  his  people  to  preserve.  And  so,  the 
wearing  of  garments  free  from  the  mixing  of  divert' 
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kinds,  perpetually  admoniBhod  them  that  their  God  was 
the  €iod  of  order — of  order  even  in  the  lower  conoems 
of  the  material  world,  and  how  much  more  in  the  all- 
important  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness !  Here, 
above  all,  they  must  keep  to  the  eternal  landmarks 
which  he  has  fixed.  Of  coarse  the  prohibition,  like  all 
others  of  a  Uke  kind,  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  a 
state  of  things  which  no  longer  required  such  imperfect 
modes  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  other  specifica- 
tion had  respect  to  the  putting  of  fringes  of  blue  upon 
the  four  wings  or  oomew  of  their  raiment,  Nu.  xt.  28 ; 
Dei  jxiL  12.  The  particular  part  of  the  raiment  on  which 
these  blue  fringes  were  to  be  fixed  is  not  stated ;  but 
as  they  were  intended  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  wearer, 
they  must  have  been  put  upon  the  meil  or  the  simlahf 
the  outer  tunic  or  the  mantle — ^most  naturally,  indeed, 
upon  the  latter,  which  was  also  the  only  one  that  had 
four  distinct  comers.  And  the  object  of  this,  Ukc  the 
former  peculiarity,  was  entirely  moral ;  it  was  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  sacred  monitor,  that  when  they  looked 
upon  the  sky-blue  on  their  garments  they  might  lift 
their  souls  heavenwards,  **  and  remember  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  and  do  them,  and  might  not 
Boek  after  their  own  heart  and  their  own  eyes."  It 
may  seem  to  us  a  very  artificial  mode  of  conveying  such 
an  admonition;  but  it  would  appear  quite  otherwise  to  the 
covenant-people,  who  were  taught  by  the  whole  character 
of  their  institutions  to  see  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
imaged  in  the  earthly  relations  they  filled,  and  the 
carnal  services  required  at  their  hands.  {See  Fbinoe.s.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
garments  anciently  worn  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham were  of  woollen  material,  as  still  is  the  case  with 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  and  around  Palestine.  The 
famOiar  allusion  of  our  Lord  in  his  parable  re5«pecting  the 
old  garment  and  the  new  patch,  the  one  not  fitly  agreeing 
with  the  other,  and  certain  also  to  make  the  rent  worse, 
b  alone  a  proof  of  this.  For  he  speaks  of  a  garment 
generally ;  and  yet,  what  he  says  strictly  holds  only  of 
woollen  garments — the  old  threadbare  and  thin,  the 
new  unfulled,  and  ready,  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  contract  and  tear  the  feebler  portions  next 
it.  Cotton  and  linen  however  were  also  in  use,  if,  as 
is  now  generally  supposed,  what  was  called  ghesh  or 
bysSf  and  is  always  rendered  linen  in  our  version,  com- 
prised cotton  as  well.  Li  this  article  great  skill  was 
displayed  from  very  early  times  in  regard  to  the  fine- 
ness of  the  fabric  and  the  workmanship;  and  in  this  re- 
spect alone  abundance  of  scope  would  be  afforded  for 
those  who  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  their  attire.  The  richness  and  variety 
of  the  colours  employed,  to  which  reference  is  often 
made  in  Scripture,  afforded  other  opportunities  for  gaiety 
and  expense.  Hence,  in  our  Lord's  graphic  portraiture 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious  worldling,  we  find  both  these 
marks  of  superiority  in  dress  distinctly  indicated  — 
"  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  Unen,"  Lu.  xvi.  W;  and  the 
coat  of  many  colours  which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph  shows  how  early  the  taste  in  this  direction  had 
begun  to  manifest  itself.  Along  with  the  fineness  of 
the  quality,  and  the  richness  of  the  colours  employed, 
there  was  also  from  early  times  a  disposition  to  indulge 
in  varieties  of  tuiUa  of  apparel,  as  appears  alone  from 
the  five  changes  of  raiment  which  Joseph  gave  to  his 
brother  Benjamin,  0«.  xlv.  28.  In  after  times  indications 
frequently  cliscover  themselves  of  the  same  tendency, 
Jo.  T.  39;  xiT.  13;  2K1.  T.  5;  and  the  richer  families  seem  to 


have  prided  themselves  on  having  a  store  of  fine  dresses 
for  any  occasion  that  might  arise,  la.  ill.  6;  Job  xxtU.  le ; 
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It  is  quite  uncertain  how  far  the  ancient  Israelites 
were  acquainted  with  silk  as  an  article  of  dress,  or,  if 
they  were,  when  it  was  introduced.  The  word  is  oc- 
casionally used  in  our  English  Bibles,  but  the  corres- 
ponding word  in  the  original  is  not  always  the  same, 
nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  terms  were  appHed  to  what 
is  strictly  called  silk,  or  to  a  soft  and  fine  texture  of 
linen  or  cotton  stuffii.     (See  Silk.) 

DRINK,  STRONG.     See  under  WinfU. 

DROMEDARY.    See  Cakel. 

DRUSIL'LA,  the  youngest  daughter  of  that  Herod 
who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  She  was  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  but  was  of  loose  character,  having  been 
married  to  the  king  of  Emesa  (Azizus),  and  after- 
wards abandoned  him  in  order  to  live  with  the  procu- 
rator Felix,  Ac.  xxiv.  24.  She  bore  a  son  to  this  worth- 
less paramour,  who  was  named  Agrippa,  and  both 
mother  and  son  perished  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, which  took  place  in  the  days  of  Titus  Cssar  (Jo«. 
Ant.  XX.  7,2). 

DUKE,  a  title  applied  in  Ge.  xxxvi.  to  the  heads  or 
leaders  of  the  different  families  of  the  Edomites.  The 
word  in  the  original  (h?|S»*  alluph,  leader,  from  the 

root  to  lead  or  guieU)  exactly  corresponds  to  our  duke 
in  its  primaiy  import,  which  is  from  the  Latin  dux, 
ItadeTf  and  this  again  from  duco,  J  lead.  This  primary 
import,  however,  has  been  very  much  lost  sight  of,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  the  tenn  to  the  highest 
class  of  our  nobility;  and  it  had  been  better  if  the 
simple  rendering  of  leader  or  chieftain  had  been  adoptetl 
for  the  heads  of  the  Edomite  families. 

DULCIMER.    See  under  Musical  Instruments. 

DUlifAH  [silence].  1.  The  name  of  Ishmael's 
sixth  son,  Go.  xxv.  14,  and  probably  on  this  account  the 
name  also  of  a  district,  with  its  inhabitants,  in  the  con- 
fines of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  Arabs  still  call  a  place 
in  that  region  by  the  name  of  Dumah-el- Jendel,  i.e.  the 
rocky  Dumah.  As  an  inhabited  district  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  very  enigmatical  prophecy  in  Isaiah,  ch.  xxi. 
11, 12,  and  is  there  viewed  in  connection  with  Seir. — 
2.  There  was  another  Dumah,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  Jos.  it.  52,  but  of  which  nothing  is  known 
except  that  it  is  placed  by  Eusebius  at  the  distance  of 
17  miles  from  EleutheropoUs,  in  Daromas. 

DU'RA,  a  Babylonian  plain,  in  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar set  up  his  golden  image,  and  assembled  people  from 
the  greatest  distances  to  worship  it,  Da.  Ui.  No  certain 
traces  have  been  found  of  its  precise  locality,  but  it  Is 
with  probability  supposed  to  have  been  either  the  plain 
in  which  Babylon  itself  stood,  or  some  other  at  no  great 
distance  from  it. 

DUST  is  often  used  figuratively  in  Scripture  as  an 
image  of  what  is  low,  mean,  and  impure.  Hence 
Abraham  caUs  himself  but  "  dust  and  ashes,"  Q«.  xriii.  27; 
and  the  prevailing  custom  in  the  East  from  the  earli- 
est times  has  been,  in  seasons  of  grief  and  distress,  to 
sit  down  in  the  dust,  and  even  to  cover  the  person  with 
it.  Many  allusions  to  this  custom  appear  in  Scripture. 
(See  under  Mourning.)  Throwing  dust  on  one  has  alno 
in  all  ages  been  a  mode  of  showing  indignation  and 
contempt;  thus  Shimei,  among  other  acts  of  outrage- 
ous behaviour,  cast  dust  at  David,  and  the  Jews,  when 
enraged  at  Paul,  threw  dust  in  the  air,  2  So.  xri.  13;  Ants 
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xxU.  S3.  The  shaking  off  the  dust  from  one's  feet  against 
a  person  or  people  has  a  somewhat  different  import ;  it 
is  not  an  action  of  contempt,  but  of  solemn  witness- 
bearing,  in  respect  to  the  treatment  that  provoked  it, 
implying  that  the  person  who  did  so  regarded  those  to- 
wtad  whom  it  was  done  as  heinous  offenders,  and  re- 
fusing, as  it  were,  to  cany  away  the  vety  dust  of  their 
ground,  but  leaving  it  behind  as  a  testimony  against 
them,  Mar.  Ti.  u. 

Dusty  as  a  merely  natural  phenomenon,  often  plays  a 
part  in  the  East  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  cooler  and 
moister  climes  are  comparative  strangers.  It  was  one 
of  the  threatenings  uttered  by  Moses  in  respect  to  the 
contemplated  apostasy  and  rebelliousness  of  the  people, 
"  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and 
dust;  from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  thee,  till 
thou  be  destroyed,"  Do.  zxriii.  84.  The  deserts  which 
lie  partly  within  the  territory  of  Judea  and  partly  in 
its  vicinity,  contain  an  accumulation  of  dust  or  fine 
sand,  which,  when  agitated  and  raised  by  the  wind, 
sometimes  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  cloud,  and  is  fraught 
with  annoyance  and  danger.  In  seasons  of  drought 
it  is  capable  of  spreading  sterility  and  desolation  to  a 
degree  that  could  scarcely  be  imagined;  and  in  its  more 
violent  forms  it  involves  those  who  come  within  its 
sweep  in  an  atmosphere  of  suffocation.  The  crusaders 
occasionally  suffered  considerably  from  this  cause,  as  is 
reported  by  their  ancient  historian  Vinisauf,  quoted  by 
Harmer  (obsenratlons, m. 458) — "Journeying,  they  were 
thrown  into  great  perturbation  by  the  air's  being  thick- 
ened with  dust,  as  well  as  by  the  heat  of  the  season." 
It  is  rather,  however,  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine, 


and  in  the  more  strictly  desert  regions,  that  this  evil 
i  reaches  its  most  formidable  height.  TraveQen  in  these 
regions  have  frequently  given  accounts  of  them,  of 
which  the  following  from  Buckingham  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  —  The  morning,  he  says,  had  been 
fine,  but  the  **  light  airs  from  the  south  soon  increaaed 
into  a  gale;  the  sun  became  obscure;  and  as  eveiy  hour 
brought  us  into  a  looser  sand,  it  flew  around  us  in  such 
whirlwinds  with  the  sudden  gusts  that  blew,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted  therefore  for 
an  hour,  and  took  shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  beasts, 
who  were  themselves  so  terrified  as  to  need  fastening 
by  the  knees,  and  uttered  in  their  wailinga  but  a  mel- 
ancholy symphony.  I  know  not,"  he  continues, '' whether 
it  was  the  novelty  of  the  situation  that  gave  it  addi- 
tional horrors,  or  whether  the  habit  of  magnifying  evils 
to  which  we  are  unaccustomed,  had  increased  its  efiect, 
but  certain  it  is,  that  fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appesr 
to  me  more  easy  to  be  encountered  than  one  snunigBt 
the  sands.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  desolation  more 
complete;  we  could  see  neither  sun,  earth,  nor  sky;  tiie 
plain  at  ten  paces'  distance  was  absolutely  imperceptible; 
our  beasts,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so  covered  as  to 
render  breathing  very  difficult;  they  hid  their  faces  in 
the  ground,  and  we  could  only  uncover  our  own  for  a 
moment  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid-day  darkness,  and 
wait  impatiently  for  its  abatement."  Such  scenes,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  said,  belong  rather  to  other  regions  of 
the  East  than  to  Palestine;  it  is  too  variegated  by  hiU 
and  dale,  and  too  limited  in  extent,  even  in  the  portions 
that  may  be  called  desert,  to  admit  of  dust-stonns  <^  so 
severe  and  protracted  a  kind. 
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EAGLE  («^\B^3,  nesher,  Chald.  nit^a,  nVwir,  derhs). 

The  magnificent  birds  of  prey  included  imder  this 
generic  titie  are  spread  over  the  whole  world.  Several 
species  occur  in  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  regions, 
as  the  imperial  eagle  (Aquila  imperials),  the  golden 
eagle  {A.  ehrysaetos),  the  spotted  eagle  {A,  ncevia),  and 
probably  the  white- tailed  eagle  {H.  albicilla).  Perhaps 
the  term,  as  is  often  the  case,  may  be  understood 
generically,  without  any  minute  discrimination  of  spe- 
cies; and  certainly  in  one  passage  where  the  nesher  is 
mentioned,  a  vulture,  and  not  an  eagle,  is  intended. 
"  Make  thee  bald,  .  .  .  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the 
nesher,"  ML  1.  te.  No  true  eagle  is  bald,  whereas  this  is 
a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  all  the  Vulturidse,  and 
BpecuUly  of  the  griffon-vulture  (  Vultur  fulviu),  which 
has  much  of  the  aspect  and  habits  of  the  eagles. 

Both  the  imperial  and  golden  eagles  are  sufficiently 
common  in  Western  Asia;  and  as  these  are  both  noble 
birds,  of  commanding  size  and  power,  with  habits  al- 
most quite  identical,  we  shall  take  for  granted  that 
both  of  these  species  are  included  in  the  ne$her. 

Many  points  in  the  history  and  economy  of  the  eagle 
are  used  allusively  in  holy  Scripture.  It  was  forbidden 
as  food,  in  common  with  other  carnivorous  fowls,  Le.  xl. 
13;  D«.  xir.  12.     A  fine  description,   embracing  in  few 


words  the  leading  characters  of  the  tribe,  occurs  in  Je- 
hovah's appeal  to  Job,  ch.  xzxix.  27-30:  **  Doth  the  eagle 
mount  up  at  thy  comnumd,*  and  m/oke  her  nest  en  high  f 
She  dwtUeth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of 
the  rock,  and  the  strong  place.  From  thence  she  teekdk 
the  prey,  and  her  eyes  beho/d  afar  off.  Her  young  ones 
also  suck  up  blood,  and  where  tiie  slain  are,  there  is  she,'^ 

The  overbearing  power  and  fierce  rapacity  of  this 
bird  make  it  a  fit  emblem  of  those  scoui^ges  of  mankind 
called  "great"  conquerors;  and  hence  the  eagle  has 
been  the  favourite  standard  of  nations  in  all  ages;  wit- 
ness Bussia,  Prussia^  Austria,  France,  and  the  United 
States  in  our  own  time.  In  that  wondrously  minute 
prophecy,  wherein  Moses  depicts  the  history  of  Israel 
through  thousands  of  years.  Do  xxvlil.,  the  Roman  in* 
vasion  and  siege  are  alluded  to  under  their  national 
emblem — a  ''nation  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  the 
eagle  ffieth."  The  Chaldean  armies  are  repeatedly  com- 
pared to  the  eagle  for  their  swiftness  and  rapacious 
cruelty,  Je.  !▼.  IS;  xlriil.  40;  xUx.  22;  La.  W.  10;  Ho.  L  6;  Hab.  L  8; 
and  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  of  Egypt  are  both,  in 
the  same  parable,  likened  to  "great  eagles,  with  great 
wings,  long- winged,  full  of  feathers,"  Sae.  xTU.s,r. 

The  rock- dwelling  habits  of  the  Edomites  are  finely 
compared  to  those  of  the  eagle,  which  "  maketh  her 
nest  on  high,"  Je.  xUx.  16;  Ob  4;  and  they  are  reminded 
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thftt  the  impregnable  and  inaoceeaible  heights  to  which 
they  resort  will  be  no  defence  against  Jehovah,  though 
they  set  their  nest  among  the  stars. 

The  words  used  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  ' '  Wheresoever  the 
carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together/' 
Mat  xxiT.  28,  ftcL,  have  been  by  some  commentators  re- 
ferred to  the  vulture,  on  the  assumed  ground  that  the 
eagle  never  feeds  on  carrion,  but  confines  itself  to  that 
prey  which  it  has  killed  by  its  own  prowess.     This, 


[218]       Imperial  JSagle-AquUa  imperialU 

however,  is  a  mistake;  no  such  chivalrous  feeling  exists 
in  either  eagle  or  lion;  both  will  feed  ignominiously  on 
a  body  found  dead.  Any  of  our  readers  may  see  in 
the  zoological  gardens  that  the  habit  imputed  is  at  least 
not  invariable.  Aquila  bifasciata,  of  India,  was  shot 
by  Col.  Sykes  at  the  carcase  of  a  tiger;  and  A .  rapcix, 
of  South  Africa,  is  "  frequently  one  of  the  first  birds 
that  approaches  a  dead  animal." 

Some  miraculous  power  has  Ijeen  attributed  to  tliis 
bird  of  becoming  young  again — Medea-like — when  old, 
founded  on  such  passages  as  these — "  Thy  youth  is  re- 
newed like  the  eagle's,"  Ps.  ciii.  a-,  '^  They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  .  .  .  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,"  is.  xi.  3i.  But  these 
cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  poetical  allu- 
sions, foimded  doubtless  on  the  great  longevity  of  this 
bird,  and  its  power,  in  common  with  other  birds,  of 
moulting  its  plumage  periodically.  An  eagle  that  died 
at  Vienna  had  been  kept  in  captivity  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred years. 

The  eagle  has  a  vast  power  of  wing,  the  whole 
structure  being  adapted  for  strong  and  rapid  flight.  It 
soars  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  remains  on  the 
wing  with  unwearied  energy,  and  swoops  on  its  prey 
like  the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt. 

In  most  countries  the  eagle's  acuteness  of  sight  has 
become  proverbial.  "  Her  eyes  behold  afar  off."  Mr. 
Yarrell  observes  that  "  the  power  of  vision  in  birds  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  in  none  is  it  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  eagles."  "Their  destination,  elevating 
themselves,  as  they  do,  into  the  highest  regions,  and 
the  power  required  of  perceiving  objects  at  very  dif- 
ferent distances,  and  in  various  directions,  as  well  as 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  seem  to  render  such  a  pro- 
vision necessary."  "  It  has  been  stated  that  probably, 
in  the  whole  range  of  anatomical  structure,  no  more 
perfect  or  more  conclusive  proofs  of  design  could  be 
adduced,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  and 


beautiful  modifications  in  the  form  of  various  parts  of 
the  eyes  of  different  animals,  destined  to  exercise  vision 
in  media  of  various  degrees  of  transparency  as  well  as 
density."  The  eyes  of  birds  are  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  those  of  quadrupeds,  and  exhibit  also  two 
other  peculiarities,  one  of  which — a  kind  of  hoop  of  bony 
plates— appears  to  be  intended  to  compress  in  various 
degrees  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  thus  adapt  it  for  sight 
at  various  distances;  the  proportions  of  the  lens  itself 
are  made  ancillaiy  to  the  same  requirements. 

But  the  most  interesting  allusions  to  the  eagle  in 
holy  "Writ  are  those  in  which  Jehovah  sets  forth  his 
paternal  care  and  tenderness  over  Israel.  "  I  bare  you 
on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself,"  Ex.  xix.  4. 
"As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  bear- 
eth  them  on  her  wings;  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, 
and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him,"  De.  xxxU.  12. 
Of  the  fact  that  the  raptorial  birds  do  thus  support 
their  young  in  their  first  essays  at  flight,  the  writer  of 
this  u*ticle  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  some  evidence 
from  one  of  his  o^ti  works  on  natural  history.  The 
bird  alluded  to  is  the  red-tailed  buzzard,  which  is  very 
closely  allied  to  the  eagles.  * '  I  have  never  met*  with  the 
nest  of  this  hawk,  but  a  young  friend,  very  conversant 
with  natural  history  [and  who  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
have  ever  heard  of  those  texts,  or  of  the  popular 
notions  on  the  subject],  informs  me  that  he  knew  of 
one  near  the  top  of  an  immense  cotton-tree.  ...  At 
length  he  witnessed  the  emergence  of  two  young  ones, 
and  their  first  essay  at  flight.  He  assured  me  he  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  parent  bird,  after  the  first  young  one 
had  flown  a  little  way,  and  was  beginning  to  flutter 
downward — he  saw  the  mother,  for  the  mother  surely 
it  was — fly  beneath  it,  and  present  her  back  and  wings 
for  its  support.  He  cannot  say  that  the  young  actually 
rested  on  or  even  touched  the  parent;  perhaps  its  con- 
fidence returned  on  seeing  support  so  near,  so  that  it 
managed  to  reach  a  dry  tree,  when  the  other  little  one, 
invited  by  the  parent,  tried  its  infant  wings  in  like 
manner"  (Birds  of  Jamaica,  p.  U).  [P.  H.  G.] 

EAR,  as  a  verb,  and  Earing,  as  a  noun,  though  now 
obsolete  terras,  have  been  retained  in  a  few  passages  in 
the  authorized  version  of  Scripture,  Oe.  xiv.  6;  Ex.  xxxiT.  2i; 
Do.  xxi.  4 ;  Is.  XXX.  24.  They  were  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
eriaUy  to plou(/h;  so  that  to  say,  there  should  be  "neither 
caring  nor  harvest,"  was  much  the  same  as  to  say,  there 
should  be  neither  sowing  nor  reaping.  W^hat  is  now 
called  arahle  land,  appears  to  have  been  anciently 
termed  earable  land  —  that  is,  land  subject  to  the 
plough.  Saxon  and  Latin,  however,  come  here  into 
close  affinity,  since  arare  is  to  plough  in  Latin,  and 
arahilis  also  occurs  for  land  subject  to  the  plough;  so 
that  the  word  might  be  derived  either  from  the  Latin 
or  the  Saxon. 

EAKNEST,  like  the  preceding,  while  derived  from 
an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  ym-an,  to  run,  to  pursue,  stands 
in  close  affinity  with  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin,  \)y^'» 

Gr.  &ftfta^d3v;  Lat.  arrkaho,  contr.  arrha;  Fr.  arres; 
Eng.  carles  or  earnest  The  expression,  to  give  or  pay 
earnest,  "  seems  to  be  merely  to  give  or  pay  as  a  pledge 
or  proof  of  being  in  earnest — of  seriously  intending  to 
fulfil  or  perform  the  bargain  or  promise;  to  put  douoi  a 
gage  or  payment  beforehand  "  (Richardson).  It  is  used 
thus  by  the  apostle  Paul  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  believers,  in  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;   in  v.  5,  he  employs  the 
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expression,  "  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit;"  and  more  fully 
in  Ep.  i.  li,  the  sealing  with  the  Spirit  is  designated 
"the  earnest  of  our  inheritance."  The  expression  in- 
dicates that  the  indwelling  grace  and  working  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  fulfilment  in  part  of  the  promise,  which  con- 
tsiins  the  assurance  to  believers  of  an  eternal  heritage 
of  all  life  and  blessing.  It  is  the  beginning  of  that 
which  is  to  be  perfected  in  glory,  and  so  brings  with  it 
the  assurance  that  all  shall  in  due  time  be  made  good. 
EAR-BING.  This  word  is  somewhat  too  precise 
for  the  corresponding  term  in  the  Hebrew,  qy^  {nezem). 

Derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  pierce  or  bore, 
it  denotes  properly  a  pendent  ring,  such  as  orientals 
have  been  wont  to  wear  alike  from  the  nose  and  the 
ear  (by  means  of  a  hole  bored  through  the  parts),  and 


[319.]      Egyptian  and  Aasyrlan  Ear-rings.  > 

Hometimes  also  suspended  from  the  forehead,  so  as  to 
fall  down  upon  the  face.  The  servant  of  Abraham 
presented  Rebekah  with  an  article  of  this  sort ;  he  is 
said,  in  our  English  Bible,  to  have  put  ''an  ear-ring 
upon  her  face,"  a«.  xxiv.  47,  which  must  obviously  have 
been  either  a  nose- jewel  or  a  ring  to  be  hung  from  her 
forehead,  otherwise  it  could  with  no  propriety  have 
been  represented  as  put  upon  her  face.  That  rings 
were  quite  commonly  worn,  however,  in  those  early 
times,  as  ear-rings  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  evident  from 
what  is  recorded  of  the  family  of  Jacob,  who  are  sud, 
among  other  articles  more  or  less  connected  with  idola- 
try, to  have  given  him  "the  ear-rings  which  were  in 


[220.]  Modern  EgypUaa  Koie-rings,  half  the  real  Bin».— From  Lane. 

their  ears,"  Oe.  xur.  4.  At  a  later  period  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  wildemess-Bojoum,  they  are  again  con- 
nected with  the  ean  of  the  wearers,  Ez.xxxll.2.  Occa- 
sionally another  term  \a  employed  (rxjfi  O^^i  which 

'T 

appears  to  have  indicated  the  same  kind  of  articles, 
only  with  a  more  distinct  reference  to  the  circular  form 

*  No9. 1,  2, 4,  are  Egyptian  ear-rings,  of  gold,  bronze,  iron,  Ac, 
from  actual  apeoimenB  in  the  British  Maseum.  Ko.  3,  an 
Egyptian  ear-ring,  from  Wilkinson.  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  Anyrian  ear- 
rings, £rom  Botta'a  Ninev^.  Nos.  8,  9,  Assyrian  ear-rings,  firom 
the  NineTeh  sculptures  in  the  British  JMuseum. 


in  which  they  were  usually  cast  It  was  the  veiy 
general  custom  among  ancient  oriental  nations  for 
such  ornaments  to  be  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women, 
and  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  furnish 
not  a  few  examples  of  this  description.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  notices  of  Old  or  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture to  indicate  that  such  a  practice  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews.  Indeed,  the  passage  in  Ju.  viii.  24, 
which  so  expressly  connects  the  wearing  of  golden  ear- 
rings on  the  part  of  men  with  the  manners  of  the 
Ishmaelites,  seems  not  doubtfully  to  imply  that  the 
practice  was  at  least  imusual,  if  it  existed  at  all  among 
the  male  portion  of  the  covenant-people.  Rings  are 
never  distinctly  associated  with  any  but  females.  With 
these,  however,  they  are  sometimes  associated  in  a 
manner  which  bespeaks  them  to  have  been  occasioniiJly 
used,  not  for  ornament  merely,  but  for  puiposes  of 
superstition  and  idolatry.     (See  under  Amulet.) 

EARTH.    This  is  the  common  equivalent  in  the 
English  Bible  to  the  Heb.  eretz  {vyt)t  and  to  the  Greek 

yrj;  and  as  these  words  signify  land,  as  well  as  earth— 
a  specific  territory  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  its  entire 
compass — ^it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  connection,  to 
see  whether  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  the  more  re- 
stricted or  the  larger  sense.  Grenerally  speaking,  our 
translators  have  observed  tlie  distinction;  but  they  have 
not  been  quite  uniform  in  their  renderings,  and  in  a  few 
passages  they  have  used  earth,  where  undoubtedly  huid 
had  been  the  fitting  term.  Thus  in  Ja.  v.  17,  refeiring 
to  the  drought  in  the  time  of  Ellas,  it  is  said,  "  it  rained 
not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months;"  while  in  Lu.  iv.  25,  with  reference  to  the 
same  event,  we  read,  "  the  heaven  was  shut  up  three 
years  and  six  months,  when  great  famine  was  through- 
out aU  the  land.'"  As  the  drought  in  question  came 
specially  as  a  judgment  upon  the  land  of  Israel,  the 
more  general  term  should  have  been  avoided.  Our 
translators  have  fallen  into  the  same  inconsistence  in 
rendering  two  passages  respecting  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
in  which  the  original  almost  exactly  accords.  In  Mat. 
xxvii.  45,  we  read,  "and  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour;"  but  in  Lu.  xxiii.  ii, 
"  and  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  earth  until  the 
ninth  hour."  It  should  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
same  in  both  cases;  and  as  there  is  no  historical  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  darkness  was  more  than  local 
it  had  been  better  if  in  each  case  ''  all  the  land "  had 
been  the  rendering  adopted.  Indeed,  in  old  English, 
earth  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  interchajiged 
with  land,  as  an  equivalent:  thus  Lady  Capulet  is  made 
to  say  of  her  daughter  Juliet,  "She  is  the  hopeful  lady 
of  my  earth  "  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  1.  scene  s).  Ajld  fiUe  dt 
terre  is  the  old  French  term  for  heiress.  In  such  ex- 
presfflons,  however,  as  "all  the  earth  came,"  or  "aD 
the  earth  heard,"  even  though  nothing  more  than  a 
limited  universality  could  be  intended,  it  is  best  to 
retain  the  expression  in  its  most  general  form;  for  in 
such  popular  forms  of  speech  eveiy  one  instinctirelj 
supplies  the  necessary  limitation.  [Adah,  Cbeatio'.] 
EARTHQUAKE,  a  tremulous  motion  or  shaking 
of  the  earth,  caused  by  volcanic  agency,  or  the  violent 
action  of  subterraneous  heat  and  vapours.  Whether  sudi 
conmiotions  can  be  precisely  identified  with  volcanic 
agency  or  not,  it  is  certidn  that  they  have  occurred  most 
frequently  in  those  regions  of  the  earth  where  thai 
agency  either  still  is,  or  in  former  times  has  been,  in  most 
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actiye  operation.  That  Palestine  has  been  subject 
both  to  volcanic  agency,  and  to  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  earthquakes,  admits  of  no  doubt.  "The  vol- 
canic phenomena  of  Palestine,"  says  Stanley  (p.  124\ 
''open  a  question  of  which  the  data  are,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  too  imperfect  to  be  discussed ;  but  there 
is  enough  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  people  to 
show,  that  there  was  an  agency  of  this  kind  at  work. 
The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  both  in  its  desolation  and 
vegetation,  was  one  continued  portent;  and  from  its 
crevices  ramified  even  into  the  interior  of  Judea  the 
startling  appearances,  if  not  of  the  volcano,  at  least  of 
the  earthquake."  He  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  writ- 
ings of  the  psalmistB  and  prophets  abound  with  indica- 
tions of  the  feehngs  produced  by  such  phenomena;  such 
as  the  following:  "He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it 
trembleth;"  "He  toucheth  the  mountains,  and  they 
smoke ;"  "  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hiUs 
melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence ;"  "  The 
earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro,  like  a  drunkard,  and  shall 
be  removed  like  a  cottage."  Volney,  in  his  Travels, 
had  long  ago  drawn  attention  to  this  character  of  the 
country.  "The  south  of  Syria,"  he  had  said  (vol.  l.  p. 
2SI),  "that  is,  the  hoUow  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  is  a  country  of  volcanoes ;  the  bituminous  and 
solphureoias  sources  of  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  the  lava, 
the  pumi<?e-8tone  thrown  upon  its  banks,  and  the  hot 
baths  of  Tabaria,  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  been 
the  seat  o*^  a  subterraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished." And  a  recent  German  traveller,  Russeger, 
quoted  in  Smithes  Dicti<mary  of  Ancient  Geography ^ 
under  "Palestine,"  thus  writes :  "  It  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  country  alone,  that  volcanic  formations  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  Nevertheless,  much 
of  the  land  in  which  volcanic  rocks  are  not  found,  bears 
evident  marks  of  frequent  volcanic  action — such  as  hot 
springs,  the  crater-like  depressions  (such  as  the  basin 
of  Tiberias,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  its  basaltic 
rocks),*  the  frequent  and  visible  disturbances  of  the 
strata  of  the  normal  rocks,  the  numerous  crevices,  and 
especially  the  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes.  The 
line  of  earthquakes  in  Syria  includes  Hebron,  Jerusa- 
lem, Nabltla,  Tiberias,  Safed,  Baalbek,  Aleppo,  from 
thence  takes  a  direction  from  soutii-west  to  north-east, 
follows  the  direction  of  the  central  chain  of  Syria,  runs 
parallel  to  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  has  its 
termination  northwards  in  the  volcanic  country  on  the 
slope  of  Taurus,  and  southwards  in  the  mountain-land 
of  Arabia  Petraea." 

Many  similar  testimonies  are  given  by  Dr.  Kitto  in 
his  Physical  History  of  Palestine  (ch.  iv.),  where  also 
may  be  seen  a  detailed  account  of  the  earthquakes 
that  are  known  to  have  visited  Palestine,  about  and 
since  the  Christian  era.  The  more  remarkable  are  the 
following :  one  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xvi.  7 ;  Wan, 
1. 14),  which  occurred  in  B.c.  31,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  shaken  the  whole  land  of  Judea,  destroying  many 
thousands  of  persons;  another,  described  by  William  of 
Tyre,  in  a.d.  1170,  which  laid  several  cities  on  the  coast 
in  ruins,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  penetrated  far 
into  Palestine;  another,  in  1769,  mentioned  by  Volney, 
which  is  said  to  have  caused  great  damage,  and  de- 
stroyed in  Baalbek  alone  20,000  persons ;  another,  in 
1822,  which  spread  much  devastation  around  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  and  which  was  ascertained  by  two  mission- 
aries (Mr.  Caiman  and  Mr.  Thompson)  to  have  been 
felt  in  a  line  of  500  miles  in  length  by  90  in  breadth, 
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but  which  spent  its  violence  al>out  half  way  between 
Beyrout  and  Jerusalem,  where  whole  villages  were 
turned  into  heaps  of  rubbish;  and  still  another  in  1837, 
in  which  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  towns  and  villages 
suffered  partial  or  complete  destruction,  and  in  Safed 
alone,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  cala- 
mity, upwards  of  6000  persons  are  reported  to  have 
perished.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore,  from 
known  facts  in  the  physical  history  of  Palestine,  that 
it  has  been  repeatedly  subject  to  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes;  and  it  is  only  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  there  should  be,  beside  occasional  refer- 
ences in  the  language  of  Scripture  to  events  of  that 
description,  distinct  notices  of  their  actual  occurrence 
at  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  past.  In  reality, 
however,  there  are  not  many  notices  of  this  sort.  Only 
one  stands  prominently  out  in  Old  Testament  history — 
the  earthquake,  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence  by 
the  prophet  Amos,  ch.  1. 1.  He  announces  his  vision 
as  having  been  granted  to  him  "two  years  before  the 
earthquake,"  implying  this  to  have  been  a  most  memo- 
rable visitation,  a  kind  of  epoch  in  history.  The  same 
also  appears  from  the  allusion  made  to  it  by  the  later 
prophet  Zechariah,  who  seeks  to  impress  the  minds  of 
impenitent  sinners  with  the  dread  of  coming  vengeance 
by  telling  them,  that  "they  should  flee  like  as  they 
fled  from  before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah,"  ch.  xiv.  5.  It  is  rather  singular  that  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  it  in  the  history  of 
Uzziah's  reign.  Josephus  has  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  but  in  a  manner  which  forbids  our  re- 
posing  any  confidence  in  his  accuracy.  He  says  that 
the  earthquake  "  shook  the  ground,  so  that  a  rent  was 
made  in  the  temple,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone 
through  it,  which,  falling  upon  the  king's  face,  struck 
him  with  the  leprosy"  (Ant.  ix.  10,4).  The  account  in 
2  Ch.  xxvi.  19,  of  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  ascribes  it  to 
the  direct  interposition  of  Heaven,  as  a  divine  judgment 
on  his  presumption  for  persisting  in  his  purpose  to  per- 
form a  strictly  priestly  act — ^the  offering  of  incense. 
It  is  incredible,  that  if  this  infliction  had  been  instru- 
mentally  connected  with  the  earthquake,  the  history 
should  have  been  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject.  Of 
the  extent  of  that  earthquake,  therefore,  which  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  Uzziah's  reign,  of  the  precise 
localities  affected  by  it,  or  of  the  desolations  it  may 
have  produced — of  anything,  in  short,  but  the  general 
alarm  and  consternation  occasioned  by  it,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

Not  unconunonly  the  appearances  that  presented 
themselves  to  Elijah  at  Horeb,  when  first  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountain,  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  Lord,  then  an  earthquake,  then  a 
fire,  and  finally  a  still  small  voice,  1  Ki.  xlx.,  are  classed 
among  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  earthquakes;  but 
the  natural  impression  produced  by  the  narrative  rather 
favours  the  idea  that  the  whole  scene  was  of  a  special 
and  supernatural  description.  In  New  Testament 
scripture  mention  is  made  of  two  earthquakes — one 
in  connection  with  the  last  stage  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
history,  and  another  with  the  imprisonment  of  Paul 
and  Silas  at  Philippi.  The  former  of  these  is  by  St. 
Matthew  first  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
then  again  with  the  resurrection;  according  to  him 
there  was  what  he  calls  a  aeianhty  or  shaking,  in  both 
cases.  Mat.  xxvii.  61-63;  xxviii.  2.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  in  either  case,  it  was  an  earthquake  in  the 
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ordinaiy  sense  that  is  meant;  it  would  rather  seem  to 
be  some  special  and  supernatural  operation  of  God,  in 
attestation  of  the  marvellous  work  that  was  in  progress, 
producing  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  immediate  locality, 
and  in  connection  therewith  a  sensible  consternation  in 
the  minds  of  the  immediate  actors.  If  it  had  been  an 
earthquake  in  the  ordiiuuy  sense,  we  can  scarcely  bui> 
pose  it  would  have  been  unnoticed  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists. And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  its  being  in  the 
second  case  connected  with  the  angel's  descent:  "There 
was  a  great  shaking,  or  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  descended,"  comp.  i  Sa.  zit.  is.  So  that  it  seems 
out  of  place  with  some  to  regard  the  supernatural 
obscuration  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
as  caused  by  the  commotion  of  the  earthquake  (Kitto's 
Cyclopedia,  art.  Earthquake).  And  both  that  particular 
earthquake,  and  the  one  that  occurred  at  Philippi,  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat  exceptional  pheno- 
mena, wrought  for  a  specific  purpose^  and  consequently 
very  limited  as  to  their  sphere  of  action.  In  short,  it 
does  not  appear  from  any  notices  of  Scripture  that  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  played  mors  than  a  very  occasional  and  subordin- 
ate part  in  the  scenes  and  transactions  of  sacred  history. 

EAST,  as  the  designation  of  a  certain  quarter  or 
region  of  the  earth,  is  used  somewhat  looeely  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  denoted  not  only  the  countries  which  lay 
directly  east  of  Palestine,  but  those  also  w^hich  stretched 
toward  the  north  and  east — ^Armenia^  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia^  Parthia,  as  well  as  the  territories  of  Moab,  Am- 
mon,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  When  Jacob  reached 
Mesopotamia,  ho  is  said  to  have  come  "into  the  land 
of  the  children  of  the  east,"  Oa  xxtz.  i,  although  it  lay 
very  nearly  due  north  from  Palestine.  The  magi,  or 
wise  men  from  the  east,  who  came  to  hail  the  infant 
Saviour,  were  in  all  probability  from  Chaldea;  and  if 
not  Chaldeans,  we  can  scarcely  think  of  any  other 
countries  than  Persia  and  Parthia,  for  in  these  regions 
the  magi  formed  the  learned  and  priestly  caste.  Ba- 
laam, who  belonged  to  Mesopotamia,  says  that  he  had 
been  brought  "  out  of  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of 
the  east,"  Na.»iii.  7.  Again,  the  Midianites  and  Ama- 
lekites,  whose  land  lay  directly  to  the  east  of  Palestine, 
are  called  '^  the  children  of  the  east,"  Jo.  vi.  3 ;  tUI.  lo. 
It  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  ancient 
Israel,  that  they  were  replenished  from  the  east — ^mean- 
ing, that  they  were  much  given  to  the  astrological  and 
magic  arts,  which  might  be  said  to  have  their  seat 
among  the  Chaldeans;  and  hence,  it  is  added,  partly  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  they  were  "  soothsayers  like 
the  Philistines,"  Is.  iL  6.  In  the  varied  use  and  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  in  order  to  obtain 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  region  more  particularly  indi- 
cated by  it. 

EAJ^TEB,  the  name  properly  of  a  Christian  festival, 
but  used  once  in  the  authorized  version,  though  im- 
properly, to  designate  the  Jewish  passover,  Aa  xii.  4. 
The  words  should  be,  "  intending  after  the  Passover," 
not  '*  after  Easter ;"  for  it  is  the  Jewish  observance 
alone  that  was  in  question. 

EAST  SEA  is  an  epithet  used  in  two  passages,  Joel 
U.  00;  Em.  jM\.  18,  of  the  Dead  Sea,  because  it  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea,  because  lying  in  the  opposite  direction,  was  on  a 
like  account  called  the  West  Sea,  or  the  sea  on  the 
west  border,  Nu.  xxxlr.  Oj  Joe.  xr.  12,  Ac. 


EAST  WIND  is  in  Scripture  frequently  referred  to 
as  a  wind  of  considerable  strength,  and  also  of  a  pecu- 
liariy  dry,  parching,  and  blighting  nature.  In  Pha- 
raoh*s  dream  the  thin  ears  of  com  are  represented  as 
being  blasted  by  an  east  wind,  as,  in  a  later  age,  Jonah's 
gourd  was  withered  and  himself  scorched  by  "  a  vehe- 
ment east  wind,"  Qe.  xU.  6 ;  Jonah  It.  e ;  and  often  in  the 
prophets,  when  a  blighting  desolation  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
associated  with  the  east  wind,  either  as  the  instrumental 
cause  or  as  a  lively  image  of  the  evil,  Eze.  xtU.  lO;  xii.  U; 
Ho.  xiii  15;  liaU  1. 9,  Ac.  This  arose  from  the  fact>  that  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  lands  of  the  Bible  generally, 
the  east  wind,  or  a  wind  with  more  or  less  in  it  of  an 
eastern  direction,  blows  over  burning  deserts,  and  con- 
sequently is  destitute  of  the  moisture  which  is  neoeauuy 
to  promote  v^etation.  In  Egypt  it  is  rather  a  south- 
east than  an  east  wind,  which  is  commonly  found  most 
injurious  to  health  and  fruitf ulness ;  but  this  also  is 
familiarly  called  an  east  wind,  and  it  often  increases  to 
great  violence.  Ukert,  a  German  writer,  quoted  by 
Hengstenberg  in  his  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Motes,  thus 
sums  up  the  accounts  of  modem  travellera  on  the  sub- 
ject :  "  In  the  spring  the  south  wind  oftentimes  springs 
up  towards  the  south-east,  increasing  to  a  whirlwind. 
The  heat  then  seems  insupportable,  although  the  ther 
mometer  does  not  always  rise  very  high.  As  long  as 
the  south-east  wind  continues^  doors  and  windows  are 
closed,  but  the  fine  dust  penetrates  everywhere;  every- 
thing dries  up;  wooden  vessels  warp  and  crack.  The 
thermometer  rises  suddenly  from  16-20**  up  to  SO-36^ 
and  even  38°  of  Reaumur.  This  wind  works  destruction 
upon  everything.  The  grass  withers,  so  that  it  entirely 
perishes  if  this  wind  blows  long."  It  is  stated  by 
another  traveller,  Wansleb,  quoted  by  the  same  autho- 
rity, and  with  special  reference  to  the  strong  east  wind 
employed  on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  Bed  Sea,  which  took  place  shortly  after 
Easter :  "  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  is  the  most  stonny 
part  of  the  year,  for  the  w*ind  commonly  blows  during 
this  time  horn  the  Red  Sea^  from  the  east."  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  scriptural  allusions  to  this 
wind,  which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  reports  of 
modem  travellers ;  alike  by  sea  and  by  land  it  is  now, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  an  unwelcome  visitant,  and  carries 
along  with  it  many  disagreeable  effects. 

FBALand  aEBIZ'B{,thenames  of  two  hills  which, 
from  the  peculiar  distinction  conferred  on  them,  as  the 
scenes  respectively  from  which  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  were  to  be  pronounced  on  Israel,  have  acquired 
a  kind  of  singular  interest.  Moses  declared  before  his 
death  that  he  had  set  before  Israel  a  blessing  and  a 
curse — a  blessing,  if  they  obeyed  6od*s  commandmeDta 
—a  curse,  if  they  disobeyed ;  and  he  charged  them  to 
put  the  blessing,  after  they  got  possession  of  Canaan, 
upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal. 
"Are  they  not,"  he  added,  "on  the  other  side  Jo^ 
dan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreht"  0e..xi.3O. 
This  description  of  the  locality  of  the  two  mounts  is 
certainly  somewhat  indefinite;  and  different  views  have 
been,  and  still  are,  taken  of  the  precise  hills  indicated 
by  them;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  uniform  tradi- 
tion, that  they  are  the  two  hills  which  form  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  valley  wherein  lay  the  ancient  Shcchem 
or  Sichem,  supplanted  by  the  modem  Nabloui.  M»ny 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  the  two  elevations, 
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slightly  difiering  in  the  views  presented  of  their  respec- 
tive natures,  but  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
descriptions  being  given  from  different  points  of  view. 
Robinson,  who  surveyed  them  a  little  to  the  west,  from 
the  village  of  Nablous  itself,  says  of  them :  "  Mounts 
Geriam  and  Ebal  rise  in  steep,  rocky  precipices,  imme- 
diately from  the  valley  on  each  side,  apparently  some 
800  feet  in  height.    The  sides  of  botii  these  mountains 


as  here  seen  (namely,  from  Nablous),  were,  to  our  eyes^ 
equally  naked  and  sterile,  although  some  travellers  have 
chosen  to  describe  Gerizim  as  fertile,  and  confine  the 
sterility  to  Ebal.  The  only  exception  in  favour  of  the 
former,  as  far  as  we  could  perceive,  is  a  small  ravine 
coming  down  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  tovim, 
which  indeed  is  full  of  fountains  and  trees;  in  other 
respects,  both  mountains,  as  here  seen,  are  desolate, 


1231.]       Nftbloui— the  ancient  Shechem.     Part  of  Ebal  on  the  left  and  part  of  Gerizim  on  the  right  -From  D'EstoormeL 


except  that  a  few  olive-trees  are  scattered  upon  them  " 
(ReMarcbei,  lii.  p.  96).  A  late  traveller  (Dr.  Bachanan,  in  his 
Notes  of  a  Clerical  Furlough  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land,  p.  324), 
80  far  diflEers  from  this  view,  that  he  says,  on  approach- 
ing the  mountains  from  the  east,  where  alone  the  spe- 
cific heights  are  found,  to  which  the  names  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  were  given,  ''the  contrast  between  them  is 
obvious  and  strong.  Ebal  is  much  steeper,  more  desti- 
tute of  soil,  and  altogether  greatly  more  rocky  and 
barren  than  Gerizim,  whose  sides  are  more  sloping,  and 
clothed  with  a  much  richer  and  more  abundant  vegeta- 
tion.'" He  therefore  thinks  that  the  two  mounts  were 
considerately  chosen — ^the  one  as  the  scene  of  blessing, 
and  the  other  as  that  of  cursing,  since  there  is  seme- 
thing  in  the  very  aspect  of  Grerizim  that  tends  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  blessing,  and  of  cursing  in  that  of  Ebal. 
The  same,  indeed,  substantially  had  been  said  long  ago 
by  Maundrell :  **  Though  neither  of  the  mountains  has 
much  to  boast  of  as  to  their  pleasantness,  yet,  as  one 
passes  between  them,  Gerizim  seems  to  discover  a  some- 
what more  verdant,  fruitful  aspect  than  Ebal." 

Admitting  this,  however,  something  further  must 
evidently  be  taken  into  accoimt,  in  order  to  explain 
why  these  two  mountains  should  have  been  chosen  for 
such  a  purpose;  why,  of  all  the  mountains  in  Canaan, 
these  should  have  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  so  re- 
mariukble  and  solemn  a  transaction.  If  we  can  so  far 
distinguish  between  the  two,  as  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
the  one,  from  its  more  sterile  and  rugged  aspect,  was 
the  fitter  for  being  associated  with  the  curse,  and  the 
other,  as  the  milder  and  more  genial  in  appearance,  for 
having  the  blessing  pronounced  on  it;  we  still  need 
some  additional  reason  to  account  for  Uiese  mountains 
being  so  definitely  fixed  on  as  the  scenes  respectively 
of  blessing  and  cursing,  while  many  others  in  Palestine 
might  (so  far  as  natural  appearance  is  concerned)  have 


equally  served  the  purpose.  The  region  of  Shechem, 
in  which  the  mountains  stood,  had  this  advantage  above 
most  others,  that  they  were  very  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  land.  But  besides  that,  it  was  hallowed  by  some 
of  the  most  sacred  recollections  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  patriarchal  fathers.  "  The  place  of  She- 
chem (as  it  is  called)  in  the  plain  of  Moreh,"  was  the 
first  spot  in  the  land  of  Canaan  at  which  Abraham 
rested,  and  where,  after  receiving  a  fresh  revelation 
from  heaven,  "  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who 
appeared  unto  him,"  Oe.  xii.  6, 7.  It  was  before  Shechem, 
also,  which  was  no  longer  designated  a  phcCf  but  a  city, 
that  Jacob,  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  took  up 
his  abode,  and  "  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he 
had  spread  his  tent,  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,"  Ge.  xxxHi.  19.  There, 
too,  did  he  erect  his  first  altar  to  God,  and  "  called  it 
El-Elohe- Israel."  It  is  possible,  as  Stanley  suggests, 
that  there  may  have  been  other  associations  of  a  sacred 
nature  connected  with  this  locality;  and  in  particular, 
that  it,  and  not  Jerusalem,  may  have  been  "the  scene 
of  Abraham^s  encounter  with  Melchizedek,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  "  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  238).  But  whether 
this  may  have  been  the  case  or  not,  we  have  enough  in 
those  other  scriptural  transactions  which  are  expressly 
identified  with  this  region,  to  account  for  the  selection 
of  its  two  most  prominent  mountain-peaks,  whence  to 
read  forth,  in  the  hearing  of  assembled  Israel,  the  bless- 
ing and  the  curse,  as  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Moses. 
When  assembled  there,  the  people  stood,  not  only  in 
the  centre  of  the  whole  land,  but  on  ground  that  had 
been  hallowed  in  former  times  by  solemn  communica- 
tions between  heaven  and  earth,  and  where  in  spirit 
they  were  again  brought  into  contact  with  their  godly 
ancestors;  and  no  spot  could  be  conceived  better  fitted 
for  their  hearing  with  solemnized   minds  the  words 
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which  were  intendeil  on  the  one  side  to  encourage  their 
obedience,  and  on  the  other  to  warn  them  of  the  fear- 
ful consequences  of  unfaithfuhiess  to  their  covenant 
obligations.    (See  Shschem.) 

Of  the  two  mountains,  Geimm  is  not  only  the  more 
pleasant  and  fertile  in  its  aspect^  but  also  rises  to  a 
higher  elevation,  though  the  difference  in  height  is  not 
very  great.  The  remains  still  exist  of  the  road  by 
which  the  people  used  to  asoend  to  the  temple  which 
the  Samaritans  built  on  the  top  of  it,  in  rivalry  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  which  stood  on  the  table-land  of 
the  summit;  but  nothing  particular  is  known  concern- 
ing it. 

ETBED  [slavey  aerrant],  the  father  of  Gaal,  who 
headed  the  conspiracy  of  the  Shechemites  against  Abi- 
melech,  Ju.  f  x.  so.  He  Appears  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  hence  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.     {See  Gaal.) 

ETBED-MEliECH  [kinffs  dare  or  servant],  an 
Ethiopian  eunuch  in  the  employment  of  Zedekiah  king 
of  Judah.  We  know  of  him  simply  in  relation  to 
Jeremiah,  to  whom  he  showed  much  kindness  in  a 
time  of  sore  affliction,  and  whose  life  he  even  saved 
from  destruction.  His  righteousness  was  recompensed 
to  him  again;  for  he  obtained  a  special  promise  of  pro- 
tection and  safety,  amid  the  destruction  which  was  to 
be  brought  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
Je.  zxxtIU.  7,  aoq.;  xxxix. 

E'BilN-E'ZEL  [stone  of  departure],  a  memorial  stone 
mentioned  in  1  Sa.  xx.  19 ;  or  possibly  a  stone  of  direc- 
tion indicating  two  diverse  routes. 

E'BEN-E'ZEB  [stone  of  help],  a  memorial  stone  set 
up  by  Samuel  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  signal  deliverance  obtained  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Philistines.  The  precise  locality  is  not 
known,  nor  even  the  sites  of  the  two  places  between 
which  it  was  erected.  On  setting  it  up  Samuel  used 
the  explanatory  words,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us,"  i  Sa,  viL  5-12. 

E'BEIR,  the  great-grandson  of  Shem,  and  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Abraham.     (See  Hebrews.) 

EBONY  (p^iani  fptpot),  is  only  once  mentioned  in 

• :  T 

the  Bible:  "The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants; 
they  brought  thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony,"  Etc.  xxriL  16;  nor  can  there  be  any  contrast 
more  complete  than  white  ivory  and  black  ebony, 
although  the  one  is  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom 
and  the  other  from  the  vegetable.  Indeed,  with  its 
great  density  and  stony  hardness,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  of  the  earlier  writers  doubted  whether  it 
were  a  vegetable  production  at  all;  and  Pausonias 
states  that  he  had  it  on  good  authority  that  in  its 
origin  it  is  entirely  subterranean !  ''I  have  been  told 
by  a  man  of  Cyprus,  wonderfully  well  informed  regard- 
ing medicinal  plants,  that  ebony  yields  neither  leaves 
nor  fruit,  nor  indeed  has  it  any  stem  above  ground.  It 
is  merely  a  root  buried  in  the  soil,  which  the  Ethio- 
pians dig  out,  some  of  whom  are  very  skilful  in  detect- 
ing its  localities."  To  this  darksome  derivation  Southey 
alludes  in  his  description  of  Shedad's  palace : — 
"  The  Ethiop,  keen  of  aoent, 
Detects  the  ebony. 

That  deep  inearth'd,  and  hating  light, 
A  leafleaa  tree,  and  bairen  of  all  froit, 
With  darkneae  feeds  its  boaghs  of  raven  grain." 

We  need  not  say  that  Pausanias  was  misinformed. 


True  ebony,  the  wood  with  which  the  andents  were 
acquunted,  is  obtained  from  one  or  other  of  the  species 
of  DiospyroB,  most  of  which— for  example,  2>.  ebenatUr, 
D.  melanoxylon,  J).  RoyUi — are  natives  of  tlie  East 
Indies:  so  that  Virgil  is  still  substantially  correct:— 
"  Divia»  arboxibiu  patiiw:  sola  India  nignxm 
Pert  ebenum." — Gt,org.  ii.  116. 

One  of  the  noblest  species  is  the  D.  reticulata  of  Ceylon. 
"  The  densely  black  portion  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
tree;  and  in  order  to  reach  it,  the  whiter  wood  that 
sorrounds  it  is  carefully  cut  away."  But,  even  ^hsn 
thus  reduced,  logs  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  length 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  are  conveyed  to  the  coast 
(Sir  J.  E.  TennenVi  Ceylon,  vol.  1. 117 ^  li.  49>).  With  the  fact 
that  the  dark  portion  is  the  interior  of  the  trunk,  the 
Arabs  were  so  far  acquainted,  that  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent 
quotes  a  passage  from  Albyrouni,  in  which  ebony  is 
called  "  the  black  marrow  of  a  tree,  divested  of  its 
outer  integuments."  The  wood  of  the  J),  virffiniana,  a 
lofty  tree  frequent  in  the  southern  states  of  America^ 
is  white. 

Mahogany  and  numy  other  competitors  have  gone 
far  to  displace  ebony  ^m  the  pre-eminence  which  it 
enjoyed  in  the  cabinet  work  of  the  ancients.  Not 
only  was  it  imported  to  Tjrre  by  "  the  men  of  Dedan," 
as  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  but  Pliny  records  how  it 
was  carried  in  Pompey's  triumphal  prooession  as  one 
of  the  spoils  of  victory  in  the  war  with  Mithridates. 
In  his  description  of  the  abode  of  Somnus,  Ovid  appro- 
priately specifies  the  ebony  couch: — 

"  At  medio  torus  est,  ebeno  sublimis  in  atra, 
PIumeoB,  nnioolor,  puUo  velamine  tectna. 
Quo  cnbat  ipse  dens,  membris  languore  solntis." 

JfitoJA.  zL  610. 
If  not  exactly  "ebon  thrones,"  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual to  find  in  ancient  houses  of  our  own  land  ebony 
chairs,  ebony  bedsteads,  and  ebony  cabinets,  elaborately 
carved  and  inlaid.  [j.  H.] 

EOCLESIAS'TES  [nSnp  ntp;  LXX.  *EiticXi^rttwm»t; 

Vulg.  Ecclesiastes,  qui  ab  Hebraeis  Coheleth  appellatur; 
Targum,  The  words  of  the  prophecy  which  Koheleth, 
i.e.  Solomon,  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem,  prophe- 
sied ;  Syriac,  The  book  of  Koheleth,  i.e.  Solomon,  son  of 
David,  king  of  Israel.] 

In  treating  of  this  unique  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures,  we  shall  arrange  our  remarks  ander 
the  following  heads : — 
I.  Title. 
II.  Age  and  Authorship. 

III.  Subject-matter. 

IV.  Form  and  Arrangement. 
V.  Canonical  Authority. 

I.  TitU.—Uhe  Hebrew  title  is  transUted  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  in  our  English  version,  "The  words  of 
the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  (or  rather,  in) 
Jerusalem."  The  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  use  of  the 
Heb.  word  Koheleth,  freely  rendered  The  Preacher,  which 
is  found  only  in  this  book,  though  the  root  (hahal)  &om 
which  it  comes  is  met  with  frequently,  and  has  a 
definite  and  well-ascertained  signification.  It  is  as  a 
noun  that  this  root  appears  in  its  simplest  form,  the 
verbal  root  not  being  in  use  in  what  is  called  by  Heb. 
grammarians  the  kal  conjugation.  From  this  noon 
kdhdl,  axatmbly,  iKkXrfffta,  is  derived  the  verb  hikkU 
(Vnpn)}  to  assemble,  and  the  participle  kohd,  assemhUng; 

just  as  from  '\^%  word,  are  derived  the  verb  na^»  *<> 
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tpeak,  and  the  participle  -^h-sf,  tpeaking.    The  form 

kokel,  howeveT,  is  not  in  use  iu  tbe  masculine  gender, 
and  its  feminine,  hoheUtky  appears  only  in  this  book, 
where  it  is  evidently  used  as  a  proper  name.  Still  its 
signification  is  not  doubtful.  It  denotes  one  who  con- 
vokes, and,  as  a  fitting  consequence,  addresses,  an 
assembly;  and  the  feminine  form,  under  which  the 
noun  appears,  may  Ije  eKplflned  in  one  or  other  of  two 
ways — either  by  supposing  wisdopi  to  lie  understood 
(rbnp  =  rhnJ3  noan),  Pr.i.a^  or  by  appealing  to  the 

common  usage  of  designating  an  indindual  occupying 
a  post  of  honour,  by  a  name  descriptive  of  the  functions 
he  dischaiges  or  the  dignity  he  enjoys.  Of  this  usage 
we  have  several  examples  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
Thus,  in  Arabic,  eheUiph,  which  is  properly  a 
feminine  abstract  noun,  denoting  successiorty  is  em- 
ployed emphatically  as  the  title  of  the  9ucc€8Sors  of 
Mohammed.  And  in  Hebrew  we  have  examples  of 
the  same  usage  iu  the  word  rjnSJi  governor,  and  n^DD, 
Xe.  vii.  67.  The  but  examjile,  rnQD»  which  is  written  also 
rnjDDn^  in  Ezr.  ii.  55,  and  also  u^^yy  rrob,  in  Ezr.  ii.  57, 
and  Ne.  vii.  59,  are  names  of  individuals,  and  there- 
fore quite  parallel  to  nSn'p,  also  employed  to  designate 

an  individual.  This  latter  explanation  appears  to  l»e 
the  preferable  one ;  especially  on  comparing  such  pas- 
sages as  £c.  xii.  9,  where  it  is  said  that  Koheleth  was 
wise,  and  taught  the  people  knowledge,  a  form  of 
expression  which  would  scarcely  have  been  employed, 
were  koheleth  only  another  name  for  iivisdom  itaelf. 

Who  then  is  the  individual  designated  by  the  name 
Koheleth  in  this  passage,  and  throughout  the  book? 
It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  Solomon  is  meant.  This 
is  evident,  n(»t  only  from  ch.  i.  1-12,  where  we  are  in- 
formed that  Koheleth  was  the  son  of  David,  king  over 
Israel,  in  Jerusalem,  but  from  the  whole  account  which 
he  gives  of  himself,  and  of  his  pursuits  and  experiences, 

oomp.  eb.  i.  16,  IL  4,&c ,  zil.  e  with  1  Kl.  iv.  29-34;  x  3, 23,  Ac.      It  is 

possible  that  in  the  name  Koheleth,  by  which  Solomon 
is  here  designated,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  occasion 
on  which  he  assembled  {^r\^n )  the  whole  congregation 

hn^)  of  Israel  for  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  1K«. 

tiii  1,14,22,55;  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  daily  assembling  of 
his  servants,  and  of  strangers  from  distant  parts,  around 
his  throne,  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  which  flowed  from 

his  lips,  iKi.X.  1,6,8,24. 

II.  Age  and  Authorship, — But  though  it  is  certain 
that  this  book  contains  what  professes  to  be  a  record  of 
the  experience  and  reflections  of  king  Solomon,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  certain  that  Solomon  himself  was  the 
author  of  the  book.  Indeed,  Hebrew  scholars,  of  every 
variety  of  theological  opinion,  are  now  almost  at  one 
in  assigning  to  it  a  place  among  the  very  latest  books 
of  Scripture.^  This  critical  conclusion  rests  on  various 
grounds ;  but  the  principal  ground  is  the  language  and 
style  of  composition,  which  is  distinguished  in  a  very 
marked  manner  from  that  of  Proverbs,  or  any  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  which  belong  to  the  age  of  Solomon. 
This  is  a  point,  indeed,  on  which  we  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion.    The  occur- 

*  We  are  scarcely  prepared,  however,  to  eay  with  Hengsleoberg, 
that  •*  the  church  sfiovld  take  thame  to  itself  for  having  left 
raiioaalism  to  make  good  the  truth  aa  to  the  compoaitioa  of  thia 
book."— Hengat.  on  Eoclea.  p.  8,  Clark'a  Tranalation. 


rence  of  Chaldee  words  and  forms  in  any  Hebrew  docu- 
ment is  by  no  means  a  certain  and  invariable  indica- 
tion of  lateness  of  composition.  We  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  archaisms  and  words  and  forms  peculiar 
to  the  poetic  style,  from  Chaldeisms  of  the  later  period* 
Moreover,  the  Hebrew  writings  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  being  so  few  in  nimiber,  it  is  of  course 
much  more  difficult  decisively  to  determine  the  period 
to  which  any  of  these  writings  belongs  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  language  which  it  presents,  than  it  would  have 
been  had  there  been  preserved  to  us  a  lai^r  number  of 
documents  of  diflereot  ages  to  assist  us  in  forming  our 
decision.  StiU,  from  the  materials  within  our  reach, 
scanty  though  they  are,  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  age  of  the  Ijook  of  Ecclesiastes,  perhaps  not 
altogether  certain,  nevertheless  bearing  with  it  a  high 
degree  of  probability.  For  it  needs  but  a  cursory 
survey  of  the  book  to  convince  us  that  in  language 
and  style  it  not  only  diifers  widely  from  the  writings 
of  the  age  of  Solomon,  but  bears  a  very  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  Utest  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  impossible  to  impart  to  any  one  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  language  a  complete  view  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  statement  just  made  is  based ;  still,  as  the 
statement  is  one  which  comes  into  collision  with  com- 
mon opinion  and  traditional  belief,  and  has  never 
'  received  from  our  theologians  the  attention  which  it 
deserves,  it  may  not  be  improper,  without  going  into 
iot)  minute  detail,  to  specify  some  particulars  of  the 
evidence.  1.  One  class  of  words  employed  by  the 
writer  of  Ecclesiastes  we  find  rarely  employed  in  the 
earlier  books  of  scripture,  frequently  in  the  later,  i.e.  in 
those  written  during  or  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Thus,  shaUU  feSttf)i   ^^   ruled,    EciLW;  v.  18;  vl.2;  >iii9,  is 

-T 

found  elsewhere  only  in  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  The 
derived  noun  t'^oStt?'  {shilton),  rule,  ch.  viii.  4, 8,  is  found 

only  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel;  but  ^Sv'  {shalllt),  ruler, 

appears  once  in  the  earlier  Scriptures,  Oe.  xiu.  a  Under 
this  head  may  also  lie  mentioned  n'oSo  (malchvih), 

kingdom,  cb.lv.  i4,  rare  in  the  earlier  Scriptures,  but 
found  above  forty  times  in  Esther  and  Daniel;  and 
ninta  (medina),  province,  ch.  \l  8;  t.  7,  which  appears  also 

in  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Lamentations, 
Ezekiel,  and  likewise  in  1  Ki.  xx.  14-19,  where  '' princes 
of  the  provinces"  are  mentioned  among  the  officers  of 
king  Ahab ;  but  in  none  of  the  earlier  Scriptures.  2.  A 
second  class  includes  those  words  which  are  never 
found  in  any  Hebrew  writing  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  are  found  in  the  later 
books: — as  ^   {z'mdn),  set  time,  ob.lji.  i   (=:  Typ), 

which  we  meet  with  in  Hebrew  only  in  Ne.  ii.  6  and 
Es.ix.  27,  31;  but  in  the  biblical  Chaldee  and  in  the 
Targums  frequently;  can*  (pithgdm),  sentence,  ch.  viii.  ii 

(E.V.),  which  appears  in  Hebrew  only  in  Es.  i.  20; 
but  in  Chaldee  frequently.  (If  this  word  be,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  of  Persian  origin,  its  appearance 
only  in  the  later  Jewish  writings  is  at  once  accounted 
for,   Rudigec's  Addltiona  to  Gosenlas*  Thesaarun.)     yTOj  ch. 

X.  20,  a  derivation  of  jn%  to  know,  found  only  in  2  Ch. 
and  Daniel,  and  also  iu  Chaldee;  and  the  particles 
\Svft  ifi  ^^-  ^i-  ^f  &nd  p;i,  then,  so,  ch.  \iii.  lo,  found  in  no 

earlier  Hebrew  book  than  Esther.  From  the  fore- 
going enumeration  it  appears  that  the  book  of  Ec- 
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clesiaBtes  resembles  the  book  o!  Esther  in  some  of 
the  most  distmctive  peculiarities  of  its  language. 
3.  A  third  class  embraces  those  words  which  are  not 
found  even  in  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  latest  period, 
but  only  in  the  Ghaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra^  or  in  the 
Targums,  as  f<nri*  (}fithrdn,  profit),  which  is  used  nine 

times  in  Ecdesiastes,  never  in  any  other  scriptural  writ- 
ing, but  frequently  in  the  Taigums,  under  the  slightly 
modified  form  (jfuthrdn);  so  also  -^aa  (k'bhdr),  already, 

t; 

/on^a^o,whioh  recurs  eighttimes  in  this  book;  tpn,  taJsan, 

ch.  1.  i&;  vU.  13;  zU.  0,  found  also  in  Chaldee,  Da.  ir.  S3,  Ac; 
r\^  (T^uth)f  deiire,  recurring  five  times,  and  also  in  the 

Chaldee  portions  of  Ezra;  \y>)p,  eb.  i.  17, fto.  m  w,  oh.  l  13,  to. 

:  -  t:  • 

vQ))!!,  ch.  X.  8.  4.  Other  peculiarities,  such  as  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  participle,  the  rare  appearance  of  the 
vau  consecutive,  the  various  uses  of  the  relative  par- 
ticle, concur  with  the  characteristics  already  noted,  in 
afi&xing  to  the  language  and  style  of  this  book  the 
stamp  of  that  transition  period  when  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, soon  about  to  give  plaoe  to  the  Chaldee,  had 
already  lost  its  ancient  purity,  and  become  debased  by 
the  absorption  of  many  Chaldee  elements. 

But  does  not  the  book  itself  claim  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  son  of  David,  king  over  Israel,  in  Jerusalem  ? 
And  do  we  not,  by  assigning  it  to  a  later  age,  virtually 
charge  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  with  appearing 
under  false  colours,  and  resorting  to  unworthy  means 
to  attract  attention,  and  add  authority  to  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expresses  ?  To  some  it  has  appeared 
so.  The  learned  Witsius  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  author  of  Ecdesiastes,  if  not  Solomon,  must  have 
been  the  greatest  liar  who  ever  lived  (omnium  mortal- 
ium  mendacissimus).  And  even  recent  writers  on  this 
book  have  expressed  themselves  in  language  scarcely 
less  emphatic.  Yet  it  has  been  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  public  teachers,  without  any  fraudulent  inten- 
tion, to  present  the  truths  and  lessons  they  were 
anxious  to  inculcate,  not  in  their  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  some  venerated  sage  of  earlier  times ;  in  order 
that  by  this  voluntary  retirement  of  the  author  to  the 
back  ground,  all  personal  and  local  associations  might 
be  kept  out  of  view,  and  attention  fixed  not  upon  the 
writer,  but  upon  the  written  words.  Thus  we  may 
suppose,  without  attributing  to  the  writer  of  Ecdesi- 
astes any  unworthy  motive,  that,  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  give  more  weighty  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  he 
identifies  himself  in  spirit  with  Solomon,  whose  wisdom 
and  manifold  experiences  had  long  been  proverbial,  he 
sees,  afl  it  were,  with  his  eyes,  and  speaks  in  his  name. 
The  book  is  not  historical,  but  poetical.  It  does  not 
contain  a  statement  of  facts,  or  alleged  facts,  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  must  be  determined  by  the  au- 
thority on  which  the  statement  is  made ;  it  is  occupied 
with  high  and  difficult  questions  relating  to  the  divine 
providence  and  the  destiny  of  man,  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  an  appeal  to  any  hmnan  authority,  however 
venerable.  And  if  the  author  speaks  in  the  name  of 
Solomon,  it  is  not  that  the  statements  to  which  he 
gives  expression  may,  by  that  means,  meet  with  more 
unhesitating  and  unquestioned  acceptance,  but  because 
of  the  very  large  and  peculiar  experience  which  rendered 
Solomon  the  fittest  expositor  of  the  theme  he  had 
chosen. 

However,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  fact  that 


the  writer  assumes  the  name  of  Solomon.  The  name 
Solomon  is  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  treatise. 
Instead  of  it,  the  designation  Koheleth  is  unifcimly 
employed.  And  this  change  of  name  has  been  sup- 
posed to  contiun  an  intimation  that  it  is  not  the  actual 
historical  Solomon  who  speaks;^  for,  on  the  common 
hypothesis  that  the  book  was  written  by  Solomon,  and 
contains  the  penitent  confessions  of  his  old  age,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  for  the  record  of  such  confessions  being  given 
to  the  world  under  an  assumed  name.  It  is  an  ideal- 
ized Solomon  who  speaks.  Or,  as  some  have  chosen 
to  represent  it,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Solomon,  which  now, 
freed  from  the  chuns  of  the  flesh,  and  re(»lling  all  he 
had  seen  and  felt  "in  the  days  of  his  vanity,'*  ch.  tU.  n, 
now  come  to  an  end,  pours  forth,  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  gathered  from  the 
review  of  a  life  of  such  manifold  and  diverse  ex- 
periences. 

Possibly,  the  results  of  criticism  admit  of  being  re- 
conciled with  the  testimony  of  tradition  on  the  ground 
of  a  middle  hypothesis :  viz.  that,  though  the  treatiBe 
is  the  production  of  a  later  writer,  the  text  with  which 
it  begins  and  ends,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity," 
was  a  real  saying  of  king  Solomon,  handed  down  by 
tradition.  This  view  is  suggested  by  the  form  of  ex- 
pression "vanity  of  vanities,  said  Koheleth,"  in  which 
the  writer  seems  to  appeal  to  a  well-known  saying  of 
Koheleth,  on  which  he  may  found  his  discourse.  No 
writer  of  Scripture  ever  speaks  thus  in  his  own  name. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  the  book  may  be  understood, 
and  made  practically  useful,  even  though  the  qutt- 
tions  of  its  age  and  authorship  are  not  determined  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  as- 
sertion that  "the  book  is  unintelligible  except  on  the 
historical  presupposition  that  the  people  of  God  were 
in  a  very  miserable  condition  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position"' (Hengit  p.  46,  Clark^t  Tnnid.);  still  less  for  the 
statement  that  "there  runs  through  the  entire  book 
the  conviction  that  a  terrible  catastrophe  was  shortly 
to  befall  the  Persian  empire  "  (ibid.  p.  10) .  We  must  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  profound  astonishment  at  the  con- 
fidence with  which  such  statements  as  the  last  are  made 
by  some  of  the  German  writers.  But  this  introduces 
another  branch  of  our  subject. 

III.  ThetM.— The  theme  of  the  book  is  stated  at  the 
commencement,  Vanity  of  vanities,  »aith  Koheleth,  all 
ii  vanity:  v/iat  prqfit  hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour 
which  he  takeih  under  the  sun  f  and  again,  towards  the 
dose,  eh.xiL8,  Vanity  of  vanities,  aU  is  vanity.  The 
utterance  of  a  spirit,  we  are  ready,  at  first  glance,  to 
exclaim,  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  despair.  Yet  looking 
into  the  treatise  more  narrowly,  we  find  that  we  have 
misapprehended  its  true  character — ^that  a  principal 
aim  of  its  author  is  evidently  to  inculcate  contentment 
and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  blessingB  which  God 
has  bestowed — ^that  throughout  the  whole  are  scattered 
precepts  and  exhortations  which  are  by  no  means  in 
harmony  with  the  dark  meaning  we  have  attached  to 
the  opening  words,  cb.Tii.».i4;  ix.MO;  xi.i.te.~and  that 
the  conclusion  in  which  the  author  gives  us  the  results 

■  "The  very  name,  which  iM  strictly  an  impenonal  ona,  diowt 
that  the  perwn  to  whom  it  is  applied,  belonflp  to  the  xc«i<B  of 
poetry,  not  to  that  of  reality."— HeDgat.  (Clark's  TaimL)  p.  44. 

>  At  the  same  time  it  ii  Bcaroely  posibto  that  oh.  ir.  l-SoooU 
have  been  wiittan  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  itfU  lev  I7  SdosMB 
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of  hia  inquiries  is  in  pezfect  consistency  with  the  hope- 
ful teaching  of  the  other  Scriptures,  eh.  zU.  13-14.  TakLog 
a  superficial  survey  of  the  book,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  some  difficulty  should  have  been  felt  even  in  early 
times  in  admitting  it  to  be  of  canonical  authority,  see- 
ing that  some  of  the  leading  statements  it  contains 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  other  recognized  Scriptures.  But  these  difficulties 
in  a  great  measuro  disappear  on  a  closer  examination. 
Vanity  of  vanities  /  i.e.  utter  emptiness  and  vanity, 
Ft. xzxix. 6,iS;  JobriL  18,  ail  IS  vanity/  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  has  in  his  mind  limitations,  to  which,  in  the 
intensity  of  his  feeling,  he  cannot  give  expression.  He 
is  assuredly  not  thinking  of  God,  or  of  God's  work, 
when  he  exclaims  all  is  vanity.  We  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  range  of  observation  which 
lay  under  his  eye  when  he  gave  utterance  to  that 
despairing  cxy.  And  this  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  an 
attentive  study  of  the  words  which  immediately  foUow, 
ch.  L  3,  every  one  of  which  deserves  to  be  carefully  weighed. 
What  profit,  what  real  and  permanent  advantage,  to 
man,  dimS'    "^^^  word  "man,"  qtiM  (i^ot  \er*M)>  i^  found 

TTT  TT 

no  fewer  than  forty-seven  times  in  this  short  treatise ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  it  is  the  term  which  most  ac- 
curately represents  the  aspect  in  which  man  is  viewed 
by  the  writer,  denoting,  as  it  does,  man,  as  man,  in  his 
frailty  and  mortality,  oomp.  ch.  tI.  lo. 

It  is  not  of  man  redeemed,  of  Grod's  people  of  Israel, 
that  the  author  writes.  This  special  relation  is  kept 
out  of  view,  and  the  general  relation  of  man  to  Grod  is 
that  which  is  prominent  throughout.  Hence  there  is 
no  mention  of  Israel ;  the  name  indeed  occurs  once, 
ch.  L12,  but  altogether  in  a  worldly  and  not  in  a  spiritusd 


Corresponding  to  the  view  of  man  on  which  the 
treatise  is  based,  is  the  view  of  Ood  which  it  presents. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Scripture  the  Divine  Being  is 
spoken  of  under  various  names,  according  to  the  aspect 
of  his  nature  and  character  which  is  at  the  time 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Of  these,  the  two 
most  frequently  in  use  are  Elohim  and  Jehovah — the 
former,  the  more  general,  and  large  in  its  import,  and 
denoting  God  as  God,  in  the  fulness  of  his  infinite  and 
adorable  perfections ;  the  latter,  the  more  special  and 
definite,  and  presenting  the  everlasting  God  in  intimate 
union  with  his  redeemed  people.  Hie  former  name, 
accordingly,  denoting  God  as  God,  corresponds  to  ^^m, 
which  denotes  man  as  man,  and  is  the  only  name  of 
God  which  appears  in  this  treatise.  The  name  Je- 
hovah, so  frequent  in  the  prophetic  writings,  is  not 
met  with  once  here.  And  this  constant  use  of  the  cor- 
relatives Grod  and  Man,  and  careful  avoidance  of  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Israel,  throws  much  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  treatise,  and  determines  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  great  questions  which  form  the  subject 
of  inquiiy  are  regarded. 

In  ail  his  labour,  or  in  return  for  aU  his  lahoury  Sfa 

'*jSo]^*  Here  we  meet  with  another  characteristic  term. 
Soy,  dmal,  which,  with  its  cognates,  recurs  no  fewer 

TT 

than  thirty- six  times,  and  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  and  carry  along  with 
us.  It  properly  signifies  fatiguing  toilf  which  no  one 
would  voluntarily  submit  to  without  the  prospect  of 
some  resulting  advantage.  In  ch.  iv.  6  it  is  opposed  to 
rest,  and  in  ch.  iv.  8  it  is  followed  and  explidned  by 


the  words  "bereaving  the  soul  of  good."  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remark  that  throughout  the  treatise  the 
'* fatiguing  toil"  of  man  is  contrasted  with  the  work 
of  God  (b*nSttn  nbytD)-    The  mind  of  the  vniter  is 

anxiously  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  these  two 
works.  The  one,  the  work  of  God,  he  attempts  to  trace 
in  its  manifoldness  and  onward  progress ;  but  he  finds 
his  powers  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  "No  man  can 
find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,"  ch.  Ui.  ii.  Yet  what  he  does  discover  of  it 
serves  to  awaken  awe  and  admiration.  He  describes 
it  as  irresistible,  no  power  being  able  to  stop  or  retard 
its  onward  progress,  ch.  tU.  13;  as  altogether  excellent, 
ch.  lit  11;  complete  and  everlasting,  "nothing  can  be 
put  to  it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it,"  ch.  ai.  H.  With 
this  most  perfect  work  of  God  he  contrasts  the  work  of 
man.  The  one  goes  silently  and  irresistibly  on  with- 
out any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  great  Worker.  The 
other  is  a  toilsome  and  fatiguing  work ;  weak  man  puts 
forth  upon  it  all  his  strength;  yet  with  what  result? 
Does  Yds  labour  issue  in  the  acquisition  of  any  real  and 
permanent  good?  So  far  from  this,  he  finds  to  his 
bitter  disappointment  that  he  has  wearied  himself  in 
vain,  and,  as  he  sinks  exhausted,  he  is  compelled  to 
cry  out,  "  Vanity  of  vanities !  aU  is  vanity." 

Now,  by  attending  to  this  contrast,  which  is  con- 
stantly present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  between 
the  "  work  of  man"  and  the  "  work  of  God,"  veiy  great 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  design  and  scope  of  the  entire 
treatise.  We  discover  at  once  what  is  the  all,  to  which 
the  stamp  of  vanity  and  emptiness  is  affixed.  It  in- 
cludes every  vcoric  of  man  which  he  undertakes  ca  man, 
and  which  does  not  harmonize  and  fit  in  with  the  irresis- 
tible work  of  God.  Man's  work  necessarily  issues  in 
vanity  and  disappointment  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is 
not  subordinated  to,  and  made  to  form  part  of,  God's 
work.  When  man's  work  comes  into  collision  with 
Grod's  work,  it  is  inevitably  dashed  to  pieces.  And  it 
is  because  man,  partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from 
subjection  to  the  sinful  tendencies  of  his  nature,  does 
not  usually  work  along  with  but  against,  though  not 
always  consciously  against,  God,  that  his  most  anxious 
toil  issues  in  the  attainment  of  no  permanent  good.  But 
what  then  ?  Does  the  sacred  writer  stop  here  ?  By  no 
means.  There  is  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  element 
in  his  teaching.  His  view  of  the  contrasted  works  of  Grod 
and  man  not  only  discloses  the  source  of  man's  failures 
and  disappointments,  but  likewise  suggests  the  course 
which  man  must  take  in  order  that  failure  may  as  far 
as  possible  be  avoided  and  success  attained.  He  must 
renounce  the  independency  to  wliich  he  aspires,  and  be 
content  to  subordinate  his  own  work  to  God's  work. 
He  must  become  a  God-fearing  man :  that  is  the  neces- 
saxy  condition  of  the  attainment  of  permanent  good. 
"  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  ;'*  all  labour, 
disjoined  from  the  fear  of  Grod,  is  utter  vanity,  and 
however  successful  it  may  for  a  time  appear,  will  be 
seen  to  be  vanity  in  the  end :  "for  God  will  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad." 

In  the  fear  of  God  which  the  sacred  writer  thus  in- 
culcates, there  is  an  active  and  a  passive  element.  The 
work  of  God  is  partly  known,  partly  unknown.  Hence 
the  duty  of  the  Grod- fearing  man  is  twofold :  active  con- 
currence in  God's  work  so  far  as  known  and  under- 
stood; patient  acquiescence  and  cheerful  contentment 
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under  all  God^B  arrangements,  even  the  darkest  and 
moat  myBterious.  The  value  of  the  latter  of  these  two 
elements  is  most  largely  insisted  on  throughout  the 
treatise,  and  constitutes  one  of  its  most  marked  char- 
acteristics, ch.  U.  84;  lU.  12, 13, 22;  v.  17  (16);  viU.  15;  Ix.  7.  The 
language  employed  by  the  sacred  writer  in  these 
passages  has  been  often  misundentood ;  and  was  in 
very  early  times  the  occasion  of  doubt  being  expressed 
as  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book.*  "  That  a 
man  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  good  in  his  labour/'  this 
is  surely  strange  language,  it  has  been  said,  for  a  sacred 
writer  to  make  use  of  in  conveying  his  idea  of  happi- 
ness, and  certainly  it  sounds  not  unlike  the  language 
of  the  sensualist  who  says,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die."  But  two  things  may  be  very  like 
and  yet  be  essentially  different,  even  opposite  in  their 
nature.  The  same  language,  spoken  by  two  different 
persons,  may  have  two  difierent  meanings.  An  advice 
may  be  very  excellent  when  addressed  to  one  class  of 
persons,  which  it  would  be  most  imprudent,  nay,  highly 
culpable  to  address  to  another  class :  according  to  the 
proverb,  **  what  is  one  man*s  meat  is  another  man's 
poison."  With  regard  to  the  language  just  quoted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "to  eat  and  to  drink,"  or 
aa  it  is  given  in  ch.  ix.  7,  **  to  eat  bread  and  to  drink 
wine,"  means  ''to  feast."  Compare  Ex.  xxxii.  5,  6, 
**  The  people  sat  down  to  cat  and  to  drink :"  t  Sa.  xxx.  16; 
1  Ki.  i.  26*;  Je.  xTi.  8.  It  is  opposed  to  fasting,  is.  ziii.  13 ; 
Zoo.  fii.  6.  It  is  conjoined  with  D'Hts^tr^  rejoicing,  to  de- 
scribe the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  Israel  under  the 
government  of  Solomon:  '*Judah  and  Israel  were 
many  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  making  meny,"  i  Kl.  iv.  20. 
Moreover,  as  feasting  frequently  formed  part  of  the 
religious  services  of  the  Israelites,  as  of  other  ancient 
nations,  we  find  the  expression  "eating  and  drinking" 
employed  to  describe  not  worldly  joy  merely,  but  also 
joy  in  God :  "  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the 

sweet, for  this  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord,  neither 

be  ye  sorry,  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength," 
Ne.  TiiL  10-12.  It  Ib  sJso  most  important  to  notice  that 
the  same  phrase,  **  to  eat  and  to  drink,"  is  employed  to 
describe  the  opposite  of  a  rapacious,  covetous  spirit  and 
conduct:  **  Did  not  thy  father  eaJb  and  drink,  and  do 
judgment  and  justice^  then  it  tofu  well  vdth  him  (y^  a*jB9  yh)? 

T 

But  thine  eyes  and  heart  are  not  but  for  thy  covetous- 
nes$  (yya),   and  to  shed  innocent  blood,"  Jo.  zxii.  15. 

From  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  there  is  an  "eating 
and  drinking"  which  is  quite  consistent  with  piety, 
and  which  a  sacred  writer  may  commend  without  for- 
feiting his  sacred  character.  It  is  not  the  feast  of  indo- 
lence which  is  commended;  for  the  attentive  reader 
will  observe  that  in  all  the  passages  above  quoted  in 
which  happiness  is  associated  with  eating  and  drinking, 
labour  also  is  introduced  as  a  necessary  element.  Still 
lesiB  is  it  the  feast  of  impiety  and  sensuality;  for  it  is 
associated  throughout  with  well-doing  and  the  fear  of 
God.  Labour  and  the  fear  of  God  are  pre- supposed.  It 
is  the  feast  of  quiet  contentment,  of  sober  enjoyment; 
the  opposite  at  once  of  a  life  of  indolence,  and  of  a  life 

1  The  rendering  of  ch.  ii.  24,  in  oar  renion,  is  evidentlj  in- 
oorreoi.  The  aacred  writer  doei  not  baj,  "Tliera  ii  nothing 
betUr  for  a  man  than  that  he  eat  and  drink,"  Ac.,  but  that  man 
oannot  ei^oy  good  nnleas  he  is  able  to  eat,  to.  He  deacribes 
this  as  an  etuential  element  of  happiness,  but  does  not  sajr  that 
it  is  the  highest  and  most  essential. 


of  covetousness  and  grasping  ambition :  it  is  a  life  such 
as  that  which  St.  Paul  commends  when  he  says,  "  Be 
careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  aU  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  through  Christ  Jesas,"  Fhi.  !▼.  o,  7.  Comp.  Mat  vi.  24-34. 

That  this  passive  element  of  the  fear  of  Qod  should 
so  predominate  throughout  the  book,  seems  to  maik  it 
out  as  the  production  of  one  of  those  dark  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  when  patient  submission 
under  persecution,  and  contentment  amid  privations, 
were  the  duties  most  necessaxy  to  be  inculcated  and 
practised. 

There  is  yet  one  other  expression  in  ch.  i.  3,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  one  which  wiU  help  ns 
BtiU  further  in  coming  to  a  right  decision  as  to  the 
true  character  and  design  of  the  whole  treatise.  I  refer 
to  the  words,  "  under  the  sun,^*  which  recur  no  fewer 
than  thirty  times,  chiefly  in  the  earlier  chapters.  In 
ch.  i.  18,  we  also  find  "under  the  hearensJ'*  The  mean- 
ing of  both  expressions  is  the  same,  viz.  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  "  Under  the  sun,"  is  quite  equivalent  to 
"  among  those  who  see  the  sun,"  eh.  viL  U;  xL  7;  xii.  2;  i.e. 
among  the  living,  ch.  ii.  3, 17.  Compare  De.  xxv.  1 9,  and 
other  passages,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  phrase,  "  to 
destroy  from  under  heaven,"  i.e.  from  among  the  living. 
In  these  words  "under  the  sun,"  there  is  therefore 
implied  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  man  after  life's 
close,  when  he  has  ceased  to  see  the  sun  and  has  gone 
into  darkness.  The  question  with  which  this  treatise 
commences,  thus  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
our  Lord:  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gun  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  Compare  also  the 
parable  of 'the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  thought  of  death  iit 
that  which  presses  most  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  this  book.  It  is  death  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  stamps  "vanity"  upon  all  sublunary  things. 
**  One  generation  goeth  and  another  oometh,"  ch.  L  i 
Through  the  fear  of  death  man  is  all  his  lifetime  sub- 
ject to  bondage.  It  is  a  thunder-cloud  which  thro^ 
its  dark  shadow  over  the  whole  of  his  earthly  existence. 
Man  lives  but  to  die,  and,  which  is  worsen  over  death 
he  has  no  control,  ch.  tUL  &  He  is  the  creature  of  an 
irresistible  and  inflexible  law;  in  this  not  difleiing  from 
the  brutes,  ch.  liL  10 ;  nay,  not  differing  from  the  material 
world  in  which  he  dwells,  ch  1.5-7.  It  seems  to  be  with 
man  just  as  with  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  winds, 
the  streams :  constant  flow,  ceaseless  motion,  yet  erer 
returning  to  the  same  point  again :  **  all  things  continue 
as  they  were  since  the  beginning  of  cre&tion."  Millioos 
of  toiling,  scheming,  restless  men,  live  and  die  and  are 
forgotten,  followed  by  others  who  live,  labour,  die,  and 
are  forgotten,  just  as  those  who  have  gone  before. 
Despite  all  this  unceasing  labour  there  is  nothing  new, 
ch.i.o-11;  the  old  is  ever  reproduced;  so  that  human 
affairs  seem  to  revolve  in  an  endless  round,  and  man, 
with  all  his  high  thoughts  of  himself,  is  but  the  creature 
of  an  all-goveming  law,  which  he  is  powerless  to  resisi 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
an  implied  contrast  between  the  labour  of  man  and  the 
work  of  God  (o^nSKn  nbjp).   Despite  all  man's  labour, 

there  is  nothing  new:  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to 
create  a  new  thing.  And  all  hope  for  man  lies  in  Uie 
promise  of  God  that  he  will  put  forth  this  reserved 
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power.  "  Remember  ye  not  the  former  thu^,  neither 
consider  the  things  of  old ;  behold !  /  mil  clo  a  new 
tkring,^  In.  xUil.  IS,  10.  He  has  promised  to  make  with  man 
a  new  covenant,  Jo.  uxt.  31 ;  to  give  to  him  a  new  name. 
Is.  ixli.  s ;  to  pat  within  him  a  new  heart,  Eie. xi  t9 ;  xtUL  si; 
even  to  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  bo  glorioas 
thftt  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered  nor  come  to 
mind,  U.  Ut.  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  some  such 
radical  change  in  man  and  man*B  condition  as  is  de- 
ecrihfid,  in  these  passages,  that  the  Preacher  has  in  view 
when  he  says,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
And  thus  we  are  again  led  to  that  which  is  the  conclu- 
sion  of  the  whole  matter,  "  Fear  God ;  remember  God 
thy  Cbsator,"  ch.  xU.  i,  13 :  He  alone  can  give  thee  a 
new  heart,  a  new  life,  delivering  thee  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  from  the  dread  of  death. 

So  again,  where  it  is  said,  "  there  it  yto  remembrance 
of  former  generations"  ch.  i.  11  (fpst*  memorial),  there 

is  also  an  implied  contrast.  For,  however  it  may  be 
with  man,  with  God  the  righteous  is  had  in  continual 
remembrance  (oSls?  nsrS),  P«-  «ii.  &  By  one  of  the 
prophets,  He  is  described  as  causing  to  be  written 
before  him  a  book  of  remembrance  (tV>ST  Hto)  for  them 

ihsAfear  the  Lord,  and  that  think  upon  his  name,  MaL 
iiL  i«.*  And  thus,  the  conclusion  again  returns,  "  Fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments :"  though  with  man 
thou  hast  no  memorial,  thou  shalt  have  a  memorial 
with  God;  for  "he  shall  bring  into  judgment  every 
work,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or 
had." 

It  is,  however,  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  affirm, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  main  design  of  the  treatise 
is  to  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  soul's  immortality 
and  of  a  future  judgment.  In  this,  as  in  the  other 
Old  Testament  books,  we  find  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality still  in  the  germ.  In  ch.  iii.  21,  indeed,  it  is 
either  expr6ssly  affirmed  or  implied  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  destiny  of  the  spirit  of  man  and 
the  spirit  of  the  brute.  In  ch.  xii.  7»  it  is  said  that  the 
''spirit  of  man  returns  to  Grod  who  gave  it."  This 
of  course  points  bock  to  Ge.  ii.  7,  where  we  are  taught 
that  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  liis  nostrils  the  breath  of  life 
(D**n  rCVj)y  ftnd  he  became  a  n*n  tC^W-    The  Preacher 

teaches  us  that  at  death  God  takes  back  to  himself  the 
spirit  which  he  gave,  but  this  he  says  of  all  men  alike, 
and  it  is  evident  he  has  as  yet  no  joy  in  anticipating 
this  return  to  God,  for  he  immediately  adds,  "  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  oh.xii.8.  We  hear  from  him 
no  such  utterance  as  that  of  Paul — "  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ  is  far  better :"  for  as  yet  life  and  immor- 
tality have  not  been  brought  to  light.  The  silent  gloom 
of  death  has  not  yet  been  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God.     Comparo  ch.  ix.  6,  c.  10. 

It  is  only  in  its  germ  that  immortality  is  here  re- 
vealed. Its  germ  is  faith  and  the  fear  of  God.  This 
is  the  scriptural  order;  the  fear  of  God  first,  then 
eternal  life.  It  is  an  error  to  reverse  this  order,  and 
make  the  revelation  of  eternal  life  the  foundation  of  the 
fear  of  God.  The  Old  Testament  saints,  therefore, 
amid  all  their  darkness,  had  firmly  in  their  grasp  that 
whidi  is  the  root  of  immortality — faith,  union  with 

'  It  has  been  reoiarkerl,  that  between  Malochi  and  Eocle&ias- 
ioa  there  are  not  a  few  points  of  contact. 
Vol.  I. 


God.  In  this  how  different  from  the  heathen  poets  and 
philosophers !  The  Litter  talk  far  more  about  tiie  future 
life  of  the  soul  than  the  former;  yet  they  know  nothing 
of  the  true  immortality,  because  they  have  not  its 
foundation— the  knowledge  of  God,  union  with  God. 
Compare  Mat.  xxU.  31, 32. 

*  The  fear  of  God  is  therefore  to  be  r^arded  as  the 
positive  element  in  the  teaching  of  Ecclesiastes,  rather 
than  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  Yet  the  latter, 
though  not  so  prominent  as  some  would  represent  it, 
is  by  no  means  kept  altogether  out  of  view.  For  the 
fear  of  God  rests  in  great  part  upon  the  conviction 
that  God  is  righteous,  and  that  God*s  righteousness 
must  sooner  or  later  be  manifested;  and  from  such  a 
conviction  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution  cannot 
long  be  dissociated,  ob.  Ui.  17 ;  xll.  13, 14. 

lY.  Form  and  Arrangement, — Ecclesiastes  stands 
alone  among  the  Hebrew  writings.  The  books  to  which 
it  bears  the  closest  relationship  are  Proverbs  and  Job : 
but  in  form  it  is  distinguished  in  a  very  marked  man- 
ner from  both  of  these,  as  well  as  from  the  other  scrip- 
tural books.  It  contains  not  a  few  proverbs,  but  it  is 
not  a  collection  of  proverbs :  it  is  a  continuous  compo- 
sition, having  one  theme  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  book  of  ailment,  appealing  not  to  autho- 
rity but  to  reason  and  experience.  It  contains  no 
''Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  like  the  writings  of  the  prophets: 
the  author  takes  lower  ground,  he  makes  no  claim  to 
prophetic  powers ;  he  reasons  with  men  on  their  own 
level,  and  builds  his  argument  on  what  lies  under  the 
observation  of  every  one.  The  book  is  also  remaricable 
for  the  copious  induction  of  particulars  by  which  the 
general  theme  is  illustrated  and  the  final  conclusion 
established.  It  is  the  production  of  a  philosophic  ob- 
server and  reasoner,  raUier  than  of  one  endowed  with 
prophetic  intuition  and  enthusiasm,  eh.  t  13,  ftc.  And 
the  whole  course  of  observation  and  reasoning  by  which 
the  author  is  led  on  to  the  conviction  in  which  his  mind 
ultimately  rests,  is  laid  bare  before  us.  He  makes  his 
readers  his  confidante :  he  does  not  conceal  the  diflScul- 
ties  he  had  felt  and  the  doubts  that  had  risen  in  his 
mind:  he  even  sometimes  takes  up  what  might  be 
considered  a  sceptical  position,  giving  free  utterance  to 
thoughts  which  some  might  have  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  suppress,  in  order  to  show  us  how  he  found  his 
way  out  of  darkness  into  the  Hght  of  faith.  In  some 
of  these  particulars  Ecclesiastes  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Job,  as  well  as  in  its  general  theme :  yet  in 
style  of  composition  scarcely  any  two  books  can  be 
more  dissimilar,  the  one  being  as  plain  and  homely 
(though  not  less  forcible  on  that  account)  as  the  other 
is  singularly  elevated  in  thought  and  language. 

With  respect  to  arrangement  of  materials  and  train 
of  thought  and  argument,  we  cannot  of  course  expect 
in  a  treatise  of  eastern  origin,  written  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years  ago,  the  same  regularity  and 
logical  sequence  as  would  be  demanded  in  any  similar 
production  of  the  modem  European  mind.  It  is  amis- 
take,  therefore,  to  map  out  Ecclesiastes  into  chapters 
and  sections,  as  has  frequently  been  done.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  an  obvious  advance,  and  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  close  of  the  treatise  and  the 
commencement.  There  is  an  introduction,  in  which 
the  theme  is  announced  and  the  problem  stated,  eh.  i. 
i-ii ;  and  there  ia  a  conclusion,  in  which  the  result  of 
the  argument  is  most  distinctly  enunciated,  ch.  xU.  8-14. 
Tlie  intenuediate  chapters,  1. 12-xii.  7,  form  the  body  of 
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the  treatiae,  in  which  by  reflection,  by  argument,  by  a 
large  induction  of  particulars,  the  way  is  prepared  for 
the  solution,  so  far  as  a  solution  is  possible,  of  the 
problem  stated  at  the  conmienoement.  This  principal 
portion  of  the  treatise  has  been  variously  divided ;  re- 
cently several  writers  of  reputation  have  concurred  in 
recommending  the  following  fourfold  division : — 

A.  i.  12— ii.  26. 

B.  iii.    l~v.  19  (20), 

C.  vi.    1 — ^viiL  16. 

D.  viii.  16— xii.  8. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  (A,  ch.  i.  12 — ^ii.  26)  is  very 
distinctly  marked  off  from  the  others;  but  between 
£,  G,  and  D  the  lines  of  separation  are  not  very  clearly 
traceable,  unless  we  are  to  regard  the  recurrence  of  a 
leading  thought  as  evidence  sufficient  that  the  argu- 
ment has  advanced  another  stage,  and  come  to  a  pause. 
The  primary  division  therefore  is  twofold : — 

M.     i.  12— ii.  26. 

3.  iii.  1 — xii.  8. 
In  the  former  the  experience  of  Solomon  predomi- 
nates; the  author,  if  not  Solomon  himself,  maintains 
throughout  the  assumed  character  of  the  wise  and  splen- 
did king  of  Israel :  in  the  latter  this  assumed  character 
is  almost  entirely  dropped,  and  the  author  appeals  to 
the  common  experience  of  mankind.  In  the  former 
the  picture  is  dark  in  every  part ;  vanity  of  vanities  is 
stamped  on  every  line :  in  tiie  latter  the  darkness  of  the 
picture  begins  to  be  relieved  by  streaks  of  light,  becoming 
gradually  more  and  more  distinct  and  cheering.  In  the 
former  the  vanity  of  man^s  labour  is  the  theme  through- 
out: in  the  latter  the  work  of  Gk>d,  who  hath  made  eveiy- 
thing  beautiful  in  its  season,  and  the  peace  arising  from 
the  fear  of  God,  are  ever  more  and  more  larg«dy  dwelt 
on.  In  the  second  division  (a,  ch.  iii.  1 — xii.  8), 
viewed  by  itself,  there  is  also  a  perceptible  advance. 
The  writer  commences  with  a  striking  description  of 
the  %oork  of  God,  as  distinguished  from  the  labour  of 
man,  ''  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,"  &c.  eh.  lit  i. 
In  the  system  of  divine  providence  each  event  has  its 
place,  its  time,  its  cause,  its  consequences,  all  definitely 
arranged.  Notwithstanding  the  infinite  multiplicity  of 
its  parts,  the  work  of  Grod  is  one,  and  well  ordered; 
and  it  is  irresistible.  If,  therefore,  man's  work  stands 
in  the  way  of  God*s,  there  is  but  one  possible  result 
— ^man*s  work  must  perish.  Hence  the  unprofitableness 
and  vanity  of  man's  work  as  man,  ch.  m.  9.  Man  cannot 
follow  the  intricate  windings  of  providence,  eh.  iii.  11,  so  as 
to  adapt  to  them  his  own  petty  plans ;  neither  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him,  do  what  he  may,  to  rule  the  course  of 
events  so  as  to  command  success  independently  of  God, 
ch  lit  14.  The  only  resource  \a  in  faith,  and  the  fear 
of  God,  ch.  iii.  14. 

The  greater  part  of  this,  which  is  by  far  the  largest 
division  of  the  book,  oh.  iii.  1— xii.  8,  is  but  an  unfolding  of 
the  roll  and  record  of  human  labours,  on  each  and  all  of 
which  the  Preacher  stamps  "  vanity  of  vanities."*  But 
as  he  advances,  and  at  ever  shortening  intervals,  the 


*  Compare  with  this  the  reosnt  testimony  of  one,  whose  singu- 
lar abilitiee,  large  experienoe,  and  venerable  yean,  entitle  him 
to  be  listened  to  with  most  respectful  deference :— "  In  all  our 
pursuits,  in  our  whole  existence,  an  instinctive  sense  attends  us 
that  we  axe  unsatisfied.  The  want  of  something  permanent  ever 
haunts  us.  Whatever  exertions  we  have  made,  whatever  sno- 
oesi  had,  whatever  gratification  received,  only  makes  us  feel  how 
hollow  it  all  is,  how  much  we  desire  that  which  endures."— 
Lord  Brougham,  Opening  Address  as  President  of  Social  Scienoe 
Association,  1861. 


dreary  catalogue  of  vanities  is  interrupted,  and  the 
Preacher  gives  utterance  to  some  cheering  certainty, 
on  which  his  soul  may  rest  as  on  a  firm  foundation 
(as,  "God  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  its  seaHon,*' 
ch.  iU.  11;  *'  Gk>d  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked," 
oh  iii.  IT;  "  In  the  multitude  of  dreams,  &o.,  but  fear  thou 
God,"ch.v.  7;  "God  made  man  upright, '^eh.vii. »-,  "Though 
a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times  and  his  days  be  pro- 
longed, yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  wdl  with 
them  that  fear  God,"  ch.  viu.  12);  or  to  some  sentiment  or 
admonition  naturally  arising  from  the  course  of  reflec- 
tion he  is  pursuing.  These  last  are  too  numerous  to 
specify;  they  embrace  those  portions  of  the  book  which 
bear  ihe  closest  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Provexhs, 
as  ch.  iv.  6,  9-12;  v.  1,  Ak:.  The  duty,  to  the  com- 
mendation of  which,  as  already  remarked,  the  Preacher 
most  frequently  reverts,  as  one  specially  seasonable  ui 
the  troublous  times  in  which  probably  he  lived,  b  that 
of  contentment,  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  and 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  God,  ch.  iii.  12,  ss ;  ▼.  I8;  riii 
15 ;  ix.  MO.  The  practical  aim  of  the  treatise  is  most  fully 
and  unambiguously  brought  out  towards  the  close,  ch.  xi 
i>-xii.  7,  ^m  whidi  it  plainly  appears  that  the  author  ii 
not,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  who 
looks  on  everything  with  a  jaundioed  eye;  but  a  believer 
in  God,  who  strives  even  when  his  spirit  is  most  sad  and 
overwhelmed,  to  behold  everything  in  the  light  of  God, 
and  seeks  to  lead  men  to  the  true  good  by  leading  them 
to  a  life  of  faith  in  God.  "  Remember  tht  Creator  m 
the  days  of  thy  youth."  The  treatiM  concludes  with  a 
special  appeal  to  the  young  to  make  choice  of  that  true 
peace  which  flows  from  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  and 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  gHtter  of 
worldly  joys,  ch.  xl.  ft—xii.  s ;  an  appeal  enforoed  by  the 
striking  picture  of  old  age  feeble  and  tremulous,  by 
which  the  record  of  the  vanity  of  human  labour  is  so 
fittingly  dosed. 

V.  Canonical  AtUhoriiy. — ^The  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  occasionally  even  in  early  times  found  ex- 
pression within  the  synagogue  and  the  church,  were 
never  able  to  shake  the  dominant  sentiment  and  belief, 
that  the  author  of  Ecdesiastes  was  one  of  the  favoured 
few  who  wrote  "as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  the  autlioritative  decision  of  the  churdi- 
teachers  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  internal  chancter 
of  the  book.  Nowhere  even  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  is 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things  depicted  so  overpower 
ingly.  The  utterances  of  the  book,  indeed,  by  their 
boldness  often  startle  and  surprise.  The  tongue  of 
scepticism  appears  to  be  allowed  an  excess  of  license. 
But  this  is  no  indication  of  the  absence  of  inspiration ; 
rather  the  reverse.  Shrinking  timidity  and  smooth 
propriety  characterize  the  words  of  man;  but  the  words 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  ever  characterized  by  bold  and 
fearless  honesty.  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  absence 
of  Ecdesiastes  from  the  Old  Testament  would  create  a 
blank  which  no  skill  of  man  could  fill  up  f  Moreover, 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  we  frequently 
catch  the  echo  of  Ecdesiastes.  And  no  wonder.  For 
no  teaching  could  form  a  more  fitting  preparation  for 
the  full  revelation  of  the  world  to  come  than  the  teach- 
ing of  this  book,  in  which  the  vanity  of  the  world  that 
now  is  is  so  impressively  displayed.    Hat  v.  3, 1  (Ec  vii  S/- 

Mat.  ?i.  7  (Be.  v.  2)-Mat.  vl.  19, 20^  24-34;  xl.  19 ;  Mar.  viU.  3i ;  La  lit 
20  (Ec.  vl  2Wn.  Ui.  8  (Eo  xi.  6>-Jn.  Ix.  4  (Be  Ix.  lOVBcm.  x  2; 
1  Co  i.  20;  2Co.  v.  10;  CoLir.  6  (Be.  x.  12)-1TI.  ir  3,4;  tlS,  17;  1  Jft 
U.  ir ;  Ja.  i.  19  (Kc  iv.  17 ;  v.  1.  [v.  1, 21). 
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[In  the  critical  study  of  Eocleuastes,  as  iiidawl  of  most  of  the 
Hebrew  writinga,  the  mo4t  valuable  aid  in  derived  firom  the 
Hebrew  Conoordauoe.  Of  the  uumerouji  oommeutariee  on  Ec- 
clesiasies,  a  most  elaborate  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Giiieburg 
{Kohdtth^  or  the  Book  of  BcdtntuteSf  Tran$laUd,  d:c.,  b$  Chris- 
tian D.  Oiiuburg,  1861).  To  the  English  student,  the  Messrs. 
Ckrk  have  rendered  the  Coraxnentaiy  of  Hengstenberg  easily 
aooessible.  Tlie  Expositions  of  Holdeii,  Noyes,  and  Moses  Stuart, 
are  held  in  estimation.  Practical  Lectures  on  EocltisiaBtes  are 
numerous ;  such  as  the  volumes  of  the  late  Dr.  Waidlaw,  and 
mora  recently  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Bridges.  J 

[D.  H.  W.J 

EOCLBSIASTICUS,  one  of  the  books  which  ooin- 
poae  the  Apocrypha,  has  often  been  aBcribed  to  Solomon, 
and  by  many  Koman  Catholic  authorities  is  called  the 
fifth  book  of  Solomon,  bat  without  any  foundation.  The 
fifth  council  of  Carthage  unfortunately  gave  the  first 
wrong  decision  on  this  point,  and  Rome  can  hence 
claim  for  it  a  certain  amount  of  patristic  authority. 
That  the  book  may  embody  many  wise  sayings,  which 
obtained  cuirency  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
which  may  therefore,  in  a  qualified  sense,  be  ascribed 
to  him,  no  one  will  doubt.  But  as  the  book  itself  con- 
tains indubitable  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  a 
later  age  (for  example,  refers  to  the  captivity,  eh.  zlvii. 
24, 2s),  and  professes,  in  the  preface,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  collected  wisdom  of  a  learned  scribe  who  lived 
subsequent  to  the  times  of  the  hiw  and  the  prophets — 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  assigning  it  a  higher 
origin,  or  investing  it  with  a  strictly  canonical  author- 
ity. It  professes,  in  its  existing  form,  to  be  a  Greek 
tianaUition,  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  a  Hebrew  pro- 
duction left  by  his  grandfather,  also  a  Jesus,  son  of 
Sirach.  What  authority  should  be  attached  to  such  a 
statement  it  is  difficult  to  say;  it  Ib  received  by  many  and 
disputed  by  some;  certainly  nothing  has  ever  been  seen 
by  any  public  authorities  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  in 
the  Greek  form  alone  is  it  known  to  the  church.  The 
Jesus  who  presented  it  to  the  public  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  second  oentuiy  before  Christ,  and  to  have 
issued  this  work  about  B.C.  130.  Though  an  uninspired 
production,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  undoubtedly  by 
much  the  best  of  its  class.     {See  Apocrypha.) 

EDEK  [ptecaure  or  deliffht],  the  original  residence 
of  the  first  human  pair.  It  also  bears,  in  all  modem 
European  languages,  the  name  of  Paradute,  from  the 
translations  given  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  to 
]a  i^an),  garden.   This,  in  the  Septuagint,  is  wapdScKroi, 

in  the  Latin,  paradisut,  or  in  English,  paradise.  In- 
stead of  God  being  said  to  plant  a  garden  in  Eden, 
according  to  the  Septuagint  it  is,  he  planted  a  paradise 
in  Eden;  and  the  Vulgate,  by  giving  the  sense  of  Eden, 
makes  it  a  paradise  of  pleasure  (paradisua  voluptatis). 
Paradise,  however,  is  simply  another  and  later  Hebrew 
term  for  gcarden^  and  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Cant.  iv.  13;  Ec.  ii.  5,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered orchard^  and  Na.  ii.  8,  in  which  forest  has  been 
adopted  as  the  equivalent.  The  word  is  properly  pardes, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  the  Hebrew 
from  the  Armenian  or  Persian.  Like  gan,  it  denotes 
garden  in  the  wider  sense — a  large  inclosure  or  park, 
planted  with  trees  for  use  and  ornament,  and  so  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  an  orchard  than 
to  that  of  a  forest. 

The  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  identify  its  place  with 
any  existing  locality.     **  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a 


garden  eastward  in  Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  he 
had  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord 
God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  good  for  food;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  gar- 
den; and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into 
four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison;  it  is  that 
which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where 
there  is  gold;  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good;  there  is 
bdellium  {bedokuik),  and  the  onyx-stone  {shoham).  And 
the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon.  It  is  the  same 
that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia  (Ousk). 
And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel;  it  is  that 
which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  (or  rather  eastward  to) 
Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river  is  the  Euphrates 
(PAro/),"  Ge.  u.  8-14.  Some  parts  of  this  description 
seem  to  be  intelligible  enough  to  those  who  know  only 
the  post-diluvian  world,  and  this  has  led  many  eminent 
scholars  into  the  belief  that  the  whole,  by  dint  of  learned 
inquiry,  or  etymological  and  geographical  explanations, 
could  be  made  fully  out.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  river  called  Phrat  in  the  original  is  the  same  witli 
the  Euphrates,  and  that  Hiddekel  appears  elsewhere  to 
be  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  river  Tigris,  Da.  x.  5.  As- 
syria also  is  a  well-known  region,  and  has  the  Tigris 
as  one  of  its  great  rivers.  But  what  precisely  is  the 
land  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia — a  term  that  is  known  to  be 
variously  used  in  Scripture?  What  or  where  is  the 
land  of  HaviUkh?  or  the  rivers  Pison  and  Gihon?  Of 
these  we  have  no  certain  infonnation  whatever;  and 
after  centuries  of  research  and  speculation  we  are  not 
one  whit  farther  advanced,  nor  have  inquiries  been  able 
to  come  nearer  to  an  agreement,  than  when  the  matter 
was  first  broached.  Even  if  we  could,  with  some  mea- 
sure of  certainty,  learn  what  particular  countries  and 
rivers  were  here  meant  by  the  names  of  HavUah,  Cush, 
Pison,  Gihon,  it  would  help  us  very  little  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  for  the  statement  in  respect  to  the  site 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  plainly  is,  not  only  that  it  was 
somehow  connected  with  four  rivers,  but  that  these 
four  rivers  had  their  origin  in  the  garden,  flowed  through 
the  garden  as  an  undivided  copious  stream,  and  after- 
wards fell  into  the  fourfold  division  mentioned  under 
the  names  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates. 
This  seems  the  clear  meaning  of  the  words;  and  to  ex- 
plain them,  as  Bochart  and  others  have  done,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  river  was  one  indeed,  while  passing 
through  the  region  which  formed  the  garden,  but 
that  the  four  heads,  or  principal  divisions,  consisted 
of  two  (the  Tigris  and  Euphrates),  flowing  into  it  and 
coalescing  as  they  entered  the  territory  of  Eden,  and 
again,  after  leaving  it,  dividing  into  two,  and  form- 
ing the  main  streams  by  which  the  river  reached  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  river,  it  is 
expressly  said,  went  out  of  Eden,  had  its  source  there, 
and  from  thence — that  is,  on  its  leaving  Eden— it 
became  parted  into  four  heads  or  leading  divisions. 
Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  there  is 
no  region  in  the  known  habitable  world  in  which 
these  conditions  meet.  And  on  the  supposition  that 
the  statement  is  of  a  strictly  historical  nature  (which 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt),  there  is  room  for  but 
one  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  description,  whether 
written  immediately  by  the  pen  of  Moses,  or  handed 
down  to  him  from  primeval  times,  has  respect  to  a  state 
of  things  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  broken 
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up  and  changed  by  the  dehige.  It  is  impossible  that, 
after  such  a  catastrophe,  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
world  could  have  remained  altogether  what  it  formerly 
was;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  th^  regions  over 
which  it  more  especially  prevailed,  alterations  took 
place  in  the  relative  heights  of  districts,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  direction  of  rivers.  Indeed,  to  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  in  the  earth's  surface,  caused 
by  volcanic  agencies,  tlie  catastrophe,  in  its  physical 
character,  may  probably  be  in  great  part  ascribed. 
Hence,  while  the  general  features' of  the  r^on  may 
have  continued  after  the  flood  much  as  before,  and 
some  of  the  names  of  rivers  and  districts  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  old  world  would  naturally  be  retained 
in  the  new,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  precise 
position  of  matters  in  the  original  garden  of  Eden 
should  be  found  any  longer  to  exist. 

The  drcumstanoe  that  the  description  does  not  suit 
any  actual  locality  in  the  post-diluvian  world,  and  that 
some  of  the  names  employed — Pison,  Gihon,  Havilah 
— are  left  altogether  indefinite  in  the  records  of  Old 
Testament  history,  render  it  probable  that  the  account 
was  sunply  adopted  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  accredited 
memoriab  of  an  earlier  age.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  if  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  the 
world  by  the  handwriting  of  Moses,  there  should  have 
been  no  indication  of  the  change  of  circumstances  which 
hindered  the  applicability  of  the  description  to  any 
known  locality.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  in  which  reference 
b  made  to  things  of  the  olden  time,  explanations  are 
often  thrown  in  to  make  the  historical  statements  pro- 
perly intelligible;  for  example,  Ge.  xiv.  8;  xxviii.  19; 
De.  ii.  10-12,  20-23.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to 
regard  the  description  of  paradise  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis  as  a  primeval  record,  in  form  as  well  as  in 
substance,  and  on  this  account  especially  incapable  of 
being  identified  with  any  particular  region  with  which 
we  have  the  means  of  making  ourselves  acquainted;  for 
the  relative  position  and  external  aspect  of  things  had 
become  too  much  changed  by  the  action  of  the  deluge 
to  admit  of  it. 

Delitzsch,  one  of  the  latest  and  ablest  conmientaton 
on  Genesis,  differs  in  respect  to  this  view  of  the  record. 
He  thinks  that,  according  to  the  author's  mode  of 
contemplation,  ''paradise  had,  when  he  wrote,  been 
obliterated  from  the  earth;  and  this  he  certainly  did  not 
conceive  of  without  a  violent  disturbance  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  rivers  to  the  land  of  Eden."  But  he  en- 
tirely concurs  (as  does  also  Richers,  Die  Schopflmga  Pua- 
dl0ae«  and  SUndfluthgoachlchta,  p.  sas,  acq.)  in  the  view  we 
have  given  of  the  subject  itself.  "  It  is  impossible,**  he 
says,  **  to  reconcile  the  geographical  statements  of  the 
author,  regarding  the  rivers  of  paradise,  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  present  form  of  the  earth's  surface, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner."  He  then  refers  to  the  ex- 
planatory schemes  of  various  writers,  in  particular  of 
Von  Raumer,  Buttmann,  and  Bertheau,  which,  how- 
ever, he  admits,  yield  no  certain  result,  and  expresses 
his  belief  in  the  probability  of  changes  having  taken 
place  in  the  relative  altitudes  of  districts  and  the  courses 
of  rivers  in  that  part  of  the  world.  "It  b  there- 
fore unnecessary,"  he  concludes,  "in  order  to  establish 
the  geographical  statements  of  the  sacred  writer,  that 
we  should  be  able  still  to  point  to  four  distinct  streams 
(the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  among  them),  proceeding 
from  a  single  source,  which  is  plainly  impossible.    The 


original  oneness  of  the  four  streams  is,  in  the  sense  of 
the  author,  as  certainly  at  an  end  as  that  paradise  is 
lost."  He  adds — **  Pison,  Gihon,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates, 
are  od^  the  remains  of  those  four  streams  into  which 
the  paradise-river  originally  divided  itself,  and  which 
bore  the  blessings  of  paradise  into  all  the  worid."  But 
this  is  advancing  somewhat  into  the  regions  of  fancy, 
as  it  stiU  remains  matter  of  doubtful  speculation  what 
existing  rivers  are  to  be  identified  with,  or  approach 
nearest  to,  Pison  and  Gihon. 

Baumgarten,  in  his  Theological  Commentary  on  the 
PenUUeuch,  had  already  propounded  substantially  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  as  h&B  now  been  given,  with 
no  further  difference  than  that  he  makes  it  somewhat 
more  specific.  While  he  regards  the  dduge  as  having 
necessarily  disfigured  and  changed  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  earth's  surface,  he  still  thinks  a  genertl 
similarity  remained;  and  we  may  hence  conceive  "that 
from  the  region  of  Armenia  a  river  flowed,  and  then 
divided  itself  into  four  branches,  of  which  the  two 
eastern  corresponded  to  the  rivers  afterwards  deno- 
minated [and  why  not  also  denominated  in  primeval 
times?]  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  and  the  two 
western  had  their  course  through  Arabia,  which,  by  a 
subsequent  elevation,  rose  somewhat  above  the  original 
river-bed."  That  he  is  right  in  indicating  Armenia  as 
the  region  within  which  lay  the  site  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  is  highly  probable  from  the  notices  themselves 
we  have  upon  the  subject,  and  also  from  the  general 
current  of  tradition,  whidi  pointed  to  that  quarter  as 
the  original  seat  of  the  human  family. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  detailed  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent schemes  that  have  been  framed  to  explain  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  in  conformity  with  existing  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  may  consult  Morini  Ditxri,  de 
ParadU,  Terrtt.  in  Bocharti  Opp.;MarckiiHiMt.Pttrad. 
Illiutrata;  Schulthe8s,<2(u  Parodies;  Faber's  A  rehadogy: 
or  Rosenmiiller's  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  i.,  as  given  in 
dark's  Biblical  Cabinet,  No.  xi.  p.  46-97.  The  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  a  real  geographical  solution 
have  given  rise  in  Germany  to  several  mythical  explan- 
ations, in  which  the  bibtical  narrative  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  treated  much  as  modem  scholars  treat  the 
ancient  classical  tradition  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  Some  account  is  given  of  these  arbitraiy 
schemes  in  Winer's  Real,  WSrterbuch,  artide  "  Eden,"  to 
which  we  simply  refer,  as  we  deem  them  of  no  value 
in  respect  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  more  im- 
mediately produced. 

In  respect  to  the  garden  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  presented  to  our  view  as  the  region  of  complete 
earthly  satisfaction — of  life  in  its  immortal  freshness 
and  beauty.  It  was  ihe  earth's  centre,  as  the  habitation 
of  rational  and  perfect  humanity — ^the  seat  of  that  do- 
minion which  was  given  to  man  as  the  deputy  and  image 
of  God,  and  from  which  he  was  gradually — had  he 
stood  in  his  original  position — to  extend  his  sway,  and 
the  blessings  of  his  ample  heritage,  over  the  other  regions 
of  the  habitable  globe.  There,  as  our  great  poet  has 
sung  in  immortal  verse,  nature  concentrated  her  whole 
wealth,  BO  as  to  make — 

"  A  heaven  on  earth, 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  rariotu  view ; 
Groves,  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  bahn ; 
Others,  whose  fruit,  baraished  with  golden  rind, 
Hung  amiable^Hesperian  Ikblss  trao— 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  deliotoua  taste. 
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Betwixt  tliem  lAwnt,  or  level  downs,  and  flovka  I 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed. 

The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  adis. 

Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attime 

The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan,  ' 

Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hours  iu  dance, 

Led  on  eternal  spring." — Paradm  Lwit,  iv. 

Hi^py,  indeed,  if  it  could  but  have  continued,  and 
Adam,  faithful  to  his  trust,  had  preserved  for  himBelf 
and  bis  oaring  such  a  dowry  of  life  and  blessing. 
But  here,  as  in  everything  that  concerns  the  more 
peculiar  glory  of  Grod,  the  moral  was  made  to  rule  the 
natural;  and  as  our  first  parents  faUed  to  abide  in  the 
holy  obedience  on  which  the  whole  was  suspended,  it 
fell  from  their  grasp,  and  thenceforth  stood  related  to 
them  and  their  posterity  as  a  forfeited  inheritance. 
But  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  matter  are  discussed 
elsewhere.     {See  Adam.) 

EDOM  [rednetalf  a  name  given,  from  a  characteristic 
incident  in  his  life,  to  the  elder-bom  of  Isaac's  sons, 
and  afterwards  to  his  land  and  people,  Oa  xxv.  so.  (See 
Esau,  Idumba.)  • 

£iyB£I  [s(r<mg]f  the  name  of  a  fortified  city;  and 
indeed,  1.  FirAt  and  chiefly  of  the  capital  of  Uie  an- 
cient Batanea,  and  if  not  the  capital,  at  least  one  of 
the  chief  cities,  of  the  still  more  ancient  kingdom  of 
Bashan,  No.  xzi.  33;  De.  L  4 ;  iii.  10;  Jos.  xii.  4.  It  is  only  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  the  place  at,  or  near  which,  Og 
the  king  of  Bashan  resided,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  Israelites  completely  routed  his  forces;  after 
which,  of  course,  it  became  part  of  the  Israelitish  terri- 
tory, and  was  included  in  the  portion  assigned  to  the 
half- tribe  of  Manasseh.  Its  precise  position,  however, 
is  still  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  In  the  Onomaa- 
ticon  of  Eusebius  it  bears  the  name  of  Adraa,  and  is 
placed  at  the  distance  of  25  Roman  miles  from  Boero^ 
and  6  from  Astaroth.  In  modem  times  it  has  com- 
monly been  identified  with  Der^a,  but  Mr.  Porter  (Hand- 
book of  Sjrrla  and  Palestine,  p.  532)  prefers  the  ruins  of  a 
place  some  miles  farther  south,  bearing  the  name  of 
Edr'a.  Both  sites  are  in  the  Hauran,  in  that  division 
of  it  which  is  called  the  Lejah ;  and  whichever  of  the 
two  is  adopted,  the  position  of  the  place  must  have  been 
very  nearly  straight  east  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  25 
to  30  miles.  The  ruins  at  both  the  sites  are  pretty 
extensive,  covering  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  possessing  much  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. They  are  of  the  Greek  order,  and  belong  to  Chris- 
tian times.  The  chief  reason  why  Mr.  Porter  prefers 
the  site  of  the  modem  Edr'a  to  that  of  the  ancient  Edrei 
is  its  stronger  position,  being  situated  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montoiy,  which  rises  from  20  to  30  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and  being  inaccessible  except  through 
narrow  defiles  and  precipitous  rocks.  Some  Arab 
families  still  occupy  the  few  houses  which  remain. 

2.  Another  Edrei  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali,  Joa.  xix.STi  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  it. 

EGKLAH  [A«i/er],  one  of  David's  wives,  the  last 
mentioned  in  two  lists,  and  the  mother  of  one  son, 
Ithream,  2aa.  liL  6;  1  Ch.  ill.  3.  Each  time  the  name  is 
given  with  the  emphatic  addition  "his  wife,"  which 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  Eglah  might  be  but 
another  name  of  Michal,  David's  original  and  proper 
wife.     But  this  is  not  likely. 

EG'LAIM,  Is.  zv.  8,  probably  the  same  as  En-£qlaiu 
(which  see). 


BGliON  [caljlingl  A  king  of  Moab,  who,  after 
the  disasters  that  had  befallen  the  Moabite  race  under 
the  hand  of  Moses,  rallied  its  scattered  forces,  and 
made  severe  reprisals  upon  the  Israelites.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Amalekites  and  Ammonites,  he  brought 
the  people  on  the  further  side  of  Jordan  into  subjec- 
tion, and  even  carried  his  conquests  into  the  interior 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  far  at  least  as  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Jericho,  and  to  make  it  one  of  his  head- quar- 
ters, Jn.  iii.  13.  It  was  probably  in  that  city  that  he  was 
shun  by  Ehud;  but  while  the  sacred  record  relates 
various  particulars  regarding  the  manner  of  his  death, 
it  does  not  distinctly  mention  the  place  where  the  blow 
was  stmck.  Eglon  held  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Israelites  in  bondage  for  eighteen  years. 

EG'LON,  the  name  also  of  an  ancient  city  in  Canaan, 
whose  king,  Debir,  formed  one  of  the  five  Amorite 
kings  that  laid  siege  to  Gibeon,  and  were  overthrown 
by  Joshua,  Jos.  x.  a  The  city  itself  was  taken  by  Joshua, 
and  all  its  inhabitants  destroyed,  Joa.  x.  35.  Its  site  is 
still  matter  of  dispute  (Uoblnaon,  Rcsoarches,  11.  392 ;  Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  862). 

E'GYPT  (Greek,  Atyvwrot:  Hebrew,  Misr  or  dfis- 
raim,  from  the  son  of  Ham;  in  the  language  of  the 
country  in  hieroglyphics,  Chem    or     Chemi — 

which  signifies  the  black  ^»  land;  and  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  present  day,  ^  ^  Misr) ;  a  country  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  ®  Africa^  latitude  at 
Assouan,  24°  6',  and  at  Bourlos,  81°  36"  N.;  longitude 
at  Akabah-el-Soloum,  25"  E. ;  and  river  El  Arish,  34''  E. ; 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
the  east  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the 
south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  Desert. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  Egypt  is  about  250  miles,  com- 
prehending the  Greater  Oasis,  the  Lesser  Oasis,  and  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon ;  but  inhabited  Egypt  is  confined  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  in  the  widest  part  does 
not  exceed  80  miles,  while  for  its  general  length  the 
width  is  only  from  10  to  15  miles,  decreasing  at  tho 
southern  boimdary  to  2  miles.  Throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  country  run  two  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  Arabian  Hills  on  the  east,  and  the  Libyan 
on  the  west,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  valley 
thus  formed  runs  the  Nile,  called  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  the  great  river  of  Egypt,  for  the  name 
does  not  appear,  though  it  occurs  in  the  original 
text.  Of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  all  that  we  know  is 
that,  al)out  7°  south  of  Assouan,  three  rivers  unite  to 
form  the  waters  of  tho  Nile — Ist,  the  White  river, 
flowing  from  snowy  mountains  south  of  the  equator ; 
2d,  the  Blue  river,  rising  in  Abyssinia;  and  8d,  the 
Tacazze  or  Abara,  the  Astaboras  of  Strabo,  the  eastern 
source.  From  the  cataracts  at  Assouan,  the  Nile  flows 
northward  through  Upper  Eg3rpt,  until  it  reaches  lat. 
30°  15',  where  it  divides  into  two  main  streams,  the 
Heracleotic  (now  the  Rosetta)  mouth  to  the  west;  and 
the  Phatnitic  (now  the  Damietta)  mouth  to  the  east, 
the  other  five  mouths  which  formerly  existed  being 
now  silted  up.  These  two  streams,  conjoined  with  a 
third  springing  a  little  higher  up,  inclose  that  portion 
of  land  known  as  the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  A,  and  which  owes  its  ejdstenoe  to  the 
deposits  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  the  stream. 
The  Nile  has  no  tides,  but  a  current  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  or  three  miles  an  hour  constantly  running 
towards  the  sea,  and  the  stream  is  always  deep  enough 
for  navigation.    The  water  is  usually  of  a  blue  ooloiur, 
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but  it  becomes  a  reddish  brown  during  the  overflow:  it 
is  esteemed  highly  salubrious.  The  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  river  is  its  annual 
regular  increafiei  arising  from  the  periodical  rains  which 
fall  within  the  tropics.  As  rain  rarely  falls  in  Egypt, 
the  prosperity  of  the  oountiy  entirely  depends  upon  this 
overflowing  of  the  river,  for  on  the  subsiding  of  the 
water  the  land  is  found  to  be  oove^sd  with  a  brown 
slimy  deposit,  which  so  fertilizes  the  otherwise  barren 
soil  that  it  produces  two  crops  a  year,  while  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  inundation  thxace  is  no  cultivation  whatso- 
ever. The  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  June,  and  continues  to 
increase  until  September,  overflowing  the  low  lands  along 
its  course,  the  waters  being  conveyed  by  canals  where 
natural  channels  fail.  The  Delta  then  looks  like  an 
immense  marsh  interspersed  with  islands,  villages, 
towns,  and  plantations,  just  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  water  remains  stationary  for  a  few  days, 
when  it  gradually  begins  to  subside,  until  about  the 
end  of  October  the  land  is  left  dry  again.  The  seed 
is  then  sown,  and  an  artificial  irrigation  is  continued 
in  two  different  ways,  viz.  by  means  of  the  water- 
wheel,  or  by  the  instrument  called  e^thadouf.  The 
first  consists  of  a  horizontal  wheel  turned  by  one  or  two 
oxen,  which  sets  in  motion  a  vertical  drum,  over  which 
is  slung  a  chaplet  of  earthen  jars,  which  scoop  up  the 
water  and  bring  it  to  a  trough  on  a  level  with  iLe  drum. 
Into  this  trough  each  jar  empties  itself  in  succession, 
and  the  water  is  conducted  by  an  inclined  channel  into 
the  plantation,  which  had  been  previously  divided  into 
compartments  of  one  or  two  yards  square,  by  raising 
the  mould  into  walls  or  ridges  of  five  or  six  inches  in 
height.  Into  these  compartments  the  cultivator  forms 
an  entrance  for  the  water,  by  depressing  a  little  space 
in  the  ridge  or  wall  with  the  sole  of  his  foot;  and 
this  overlooking  of  the  channels  of  irrigation,  and  ad- 
justment of  the  openings  from  one  compartment  to  the 
other  with  the  foot,  is  continued  till  the  cultivator  is 
assured  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  each  compart- 
ment is  daily  and  duly  supplied  with  its  proper  quantity 
of  water.  To  this  peculiarity  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  of  Egypt,  whether  for  com  or  other  production, 
allusion  is  made  in  De.  xi.  10. 

The  second  means  of  raising  water,  namely,  the 
shadouf,  consists  of  a  leathern  bucket  slung  at  one  end 
of  a  pole,  which  has  a  weight  at  the  other,  a  contriv- 
ance by  which  the  cultivator  is  enabled  to  scoop  up 
the  water  considerably  below  his  feet>  and  raise  it  with 
comparative  ease  to  the  mouth  of  a  channel  on  a  level 
with  his  breast.  This  last  mode  of  raising  water  is  de- 
picted on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt,  and 
also  in  the  sculptures  from  Nineveh,  by  which  we  learn 
that  the  ''hanging  gardens,"  or  those  plantations  on 
the  artificial  mounds  of  that  celebrated  city,  were  irri- 
gated. The  land  is  soon  covered  with  green  crops, 
which  last  till  February,  and  the  harvest  is  in  March. 
An  elevation  of  the  river  of  16  cubits,  or  about  26  feet, 
is  essential  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and 
as  that  elevation  subsides,  the  chaplet  of  buckets  is 
lengthened,  or  the  mmiber  of  shadouf s  are  increased. 
Should  the  Nile  rise  above  this  height,  it  does  great 
damage,  and  involves  the  population  in  distress ;  while 
if  it  should  not  attain  the  ordinary  height,  there  is 
deficiency  of  crops  and  famine ;  but  so  regular  are  the 
operations  of  nature  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  in- 
undations are  nearly  uniform.  The  rate  of  the  deposit 
of  mud  is  supposed  to  be  about  6  Inches  in  a  oentuiy. 


Ancient  Egypt  was  divided  into  three  parts — Ist,  the 
Thebaid,  and  2d,  the  Heptanomoe,  which  together  were 
called  Upper  Egypt — ^3d,  the  Delta,  or  Lower  ]%ypt, 
where  the  Nile  divides  and  reached  the  Mediterranean 
by  eight  natural  and  two  false  mouths :  these  were,  be- 
ginning on  the  west,  the  Canopic,  the  Heradeotic,  the 
Bolbitine,  the  Sebexmytic,  the  Pineptime  false  mouth, 
the  Diolcos  false  moutii,  the  Phatnitic,  the  Mendesiaii 
(Menulah)f  the  Tanitic  (i/oM),  and  the  Pelusiac  mouth. 
Egypt  was  also  divided  into  forty- nine  provinces  or 
nomes,  each  with  a  chief  city;  but  these  were  not 
always  the  same,  nor  had  they  always  the  same  boun- 
daries, as  the  country  round  a  great  city  was  occa- 
sionally called  its  nome. 

Climate. — ^The  atmosphere  in  Egypt  is  extremely 
dear  and  dry,  the  temperature  regular  and  exceedingly 
hot>  though  the  heat  is  tempered  during  the  daytime 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  by  the  strong  wind  which 
blows  from  the  north,  and  which  enables  vessds  to 
ascend  the  river  against  the  stream.  The  winter  months 
are  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  year,  the  air  being 
cool  and  balmy,  and  the  ground  covered  with  verdure ; 
later,  the  ground  becomes  parched  and  dry;  and  in  May 
the  suffocating  khamseen,  or  simoom,  begins  to  blow 
into  the  valley  from  the  desert  plains  on  each  side  of  it, 
raising  clouds  of  fine  sand,  and  causing  various  diseases, 
until  the  rising  of  the  river  again  comes  to  bless  the 
land.  It  rains  but  rarely,  except  near  the  seashore. 
At  Memphis  the  rain  falls  perhaps  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  only  once 
or  twice,  if  at  all;  but  at  night  the  dews  are  heavy  and 
the  air  cool  and  refreshing:  showers  of  hail  sometimes 
reach  the  borders  of  Egypt,  but  the  formation  of  ice  is 
very  uncommon.  Earthquakes  are  occaaioiially  felt, 
and  thunder  and  lightning  are  ndther  frequent  nor 
violent.  Egypt  is  not  remarkably  healthy,  as  in  addi- 
tion to  visitations  of  plague  and  cholera^  ophthalmia, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  boils  are  very  prevalent. 

OtoUigy  and  Mintralogy. — ^The  hilly  region  which 
separates  Egypt  from  Nubia  is  composed  of  granitic 
rocks,  which  terminate  at  Assouan  (Syene),  and  extend 
up  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
l^e  Arabian  and  Libyan  hills  are  both  composed  of 
cretaceous  strata,  the  predominant  rock  being  lime- 
stone. This  sandstone  extends  from  Assouan  to  Esn^ 
about  85  miles,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  limestone  of 
the  upper  chalk  series.  From  thence  for  180  miles  the 
valley  is  bounded  with  a  tertiary  nummulite  limestone. 
Over  a  great  extent  of  Egypt  the  rocks  are  covered 
with  moving  sands,  and  in  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Nile  by  the  alluvium  depodted  during  the  inundations, 
and  which  consists  of  an  argillaceous  earth  or  loam, 
niore  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and  quartKoee  sand.  The 
sedimentary  depodt  has  no  traces  of  stratification. 
The  minerals  used  in  buildings,  sculpture,  vases,  kc.f 
were  found  in  the  rock  formatioiu  of  the  oountiy. 
Granite,  syenite,  and  basalt  were  obtaizked  from  Assooan, 
sandstone  from  Silsilis,  alabaster  from  Td-d-Amama. 
limestone  from  Beni-hassan  and  from  Toora,  breccia 
from  the  Goeseir  Bood,  porphyry  from  thequairiet 
of  Gebel-Dohan,  emeralds  from  the  mines  of  Gebel- 
Zabara,  gold  from  the  mines  in  Upper  Egypt,  ViA 
iron  from  the  desert  plains  of  Nubia,  natron  from  the 
lakes  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  hence  called  sal^ammnniac. 
Bitumen,  salt,  and  sulphur  are  also  among  the  other 
minerals  of  Egypt. 

Botany.— It  would  appear  that,  andently  as  nov, 
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I     E^grpt  did  not  produce  timber;  the  only  trees,  besides 
the  palm  and  tamarisk,  being  the  sycamore,  fig,  and 
acacia  or  gam-arabic  tree,  which  last  does  not  attain  to 
any  size  north  of  Wady  Haifa.    The  papyrus  plant, 
once  80  important,  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
country.    Of  it  was  manufactured  a  paper,  which  was 
supplied  to  all  the  ancient  world.     Boats,  baskets, 
cords,  and  shoes  were  also  made  of  it.    The  disappear- 
ance of  this  important  plant  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
phetically  announced   in    Is.    xix.   7.      Besides   the 
lotus  or  water-lily  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  its  production  of  com,  barley,  a  great 
variety  of  the  bean  class,  leeks,  garlic,  onions,  flax,  and 
for  plants  of  the  cucumber  tribe,  as  we  learn  from  the 
sculptures  and  from  several  passages  in  holy  Writ,  and 
they  are  still  abundant  as  ever.    To  the  products  of 
ancient  times  have  been  added  the  sugar-cane,  cotton 
plant,  indigo,  and  tobacco.     Wine  was  abundantly  pro- 
duced in  Egypt,  and  the  sculptures  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  ancient  Eg3rptians  indulged 
in  intoxicating  draughts. 

Zoology. — Egyptian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  camel  was  introduced  by  the 
Ptolemies :  horses  and  asses  abounded.  The  giraffe  is 
found  on  the  southern  borders ;  the  hysna,  jackal,  ich- 
neumon, and  jerboa  are  common;  and  the  hippopotamus 
and  crocodile  formerly  reached  the  Delta,  but  they  are 
now  seldom  seen  below  Lycopotis  {E" stout).  Water- fowl 
were  plentiful,  and  were  anciently  prepared  and  salted 
like  the  fish  of  the  Nile,  as  we  lean!  from  the  sculptures, 
and  must  have  been  a  great  source  of  wealth ;  repre- 
sentations are  foimd  of  such  birds  as  the  ostrich,  the 
vulture,  the  hawk,  the  heron,  &c.  The  crocodile, 
serpents,  the  asp,  and  other  reptiles  are  common.  The 
Nile  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  trionyx  or  soft  tortoise 
is  not  unfrequent.  Among  the  countless  insects  are 
the  sacred  beetle  {Searaboeua  sacer),  the  locust,  and 
mosquito.  The  ibis,  formerly  so  conmion,  is  now  ex- 
tinct. Many  of  the  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles  were 
held  sacred  by  the  people:  whoever  killed  a  sacred 
animal,  an  ibis,  or  a  hawk,  was  put  to  death.  If  a  cat 
died  a  natural  death,  every  person  in  the  house  shaved 
his  eyebrows;  if  a  dog  died,  the  whole  body  and  the 
head  were  shaved.  The  cats  were  buried  at  Bubastis — 
the  dogs  in  the  vaults  of  their  own  cities ;  field-mice 
and  hawks  at  Bute;  the  ibis  at  Hermopolis;  and  other 
animals  where  they  were  found  l3n:ng.  Of  all  animals 
the  sacred  calf  Apis  was  the  most  revered.  The  chief 
temple  of  this  god  was  at  Memphis.  The  females  being 
sacred  to  lais  were  thrown  into  the  Nile,  which  was 
considered  sacred,  and  the  males  were  buried  at  Sakkara, 
where  their  tombs  have  lately  been  discovered  by  M. 
Mariette. 

Rdigum. — ^The  two  main  principles  on  which  the 
religion  of  Egypt  was  based  appear  to  have  been  the 
existence  of  an  onmipotent  Being,  whose  various  attri- 
bates  being  deified,  formed  a  series  of  divinities;  and 
the  deification  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Not  only  was 
every  attribute  of  the  Divinity  made  into  a  separate 
deity,  but  imaginary  gods  were  invented  to  assume 
some  ofi&oe  relating  either  to  the  duties  or  future  state 
of  mankind.  Even  the  imaginary  genii  of  the  nomes, 
cities,  or  rivers,  were  worshipped  as  gods,  and  each 
month  and  day  were  consecrated  to  a  deity  (Herod, 
ii.  62).  Each  divinity  formed  a  triad  with  a  wife  and 
sister,  and  a  son.  The  great  triads  were  composed  of 
the  principal  divinities,  the  first  two  members  being 
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frequently  of  equal  rank,  and  the  third  subordinate,  as 
in  the  case  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  or  Amun,  Maut, 
and  Khonso.  Other  triads  are  formed  of  deities  of  an 
inferior  class;  and  occasionally  a  sort  of  triad  was  com- 
posed of  two  deities  and  the  king.  While  the  worship 
of  some  of  the  triads  was  peculiar  to  particular  places, 
the  worship  of  othera  was  universal — ^that  of  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Horus,  for  example,  having  prevailed  all  over 
Egypt.  The  eight  great  gods  of  the  first  order  are 
stated  to  be  Neph,  AmunRe,  Pthah,  Khem,  Siit^, 
Maut,  Bubastis  (?),  Neith.  The  most  important  of  those 
of  the  second  order  are  Re  (the  sun),  Atmoo,  Thoth  (the 
moon),  Athor,  Amunta,  Maudoo,  Seb^  Netpe,  Ranno. 
The  Egyptians  believed  in  an  author  of  evil,  who  was 
called  Typhon;  and  the  antagonism  of  good  and  evil  is 
shown  by  the  opposition  of  the  solar  gods  and  the  dra- 
gon Apophis,  and  the  hostility  between  Osiris  and 
.Typhon.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  in 
which  mankind  would  be  rewarded  or  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  actions  while  on  earth.  There  is  also  a 
distinct  allusion  to  a  resuscitation  of  the  body,  as  we 
gather  from  the  many  representations  of  the  soul 
returning  to  animate  it,  and  likewise  a  curious  picture 
bearing  a  strong  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  and  the 
two  natures  of  man,  the  earthy  and  the  spiritual. 
(Triple  Htunmy  Case  of  Aroeri-ro,  by  Sharpe  and  Bonosii.) 
Copious  details  and  illustrations  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  will  be  found  in  Jablonski's  Pantheon,  Wil- 
kinson^g  Anc.  Egyp.y  &c.;  and  for  the  impurities  con- 
nected with  it,  see  article  Calp-worship. 

Hiitory. — The  Egyptians  are  the  earliest  people 
known  to  us  as  a  nation.  When  Abraham  entered  the 
Delta  from  Canaan,  they  had  been  long  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  a  settled  government  and  established 
laws.  They  had  already  built  cities,  practised  agricul- 
ture, and  parcelled  out  their  valley  into  farms.  They 
reverenced  a  landmark  as  a  god,  while  their  neighbours 
knew  of  no  property  but  herds  and  moveables.  They 
had  invented  hieroglyphics,  and  improved  them  into 
syllabic  writing,  and  almost  into  an  alphabet.  They 
had  invented  records,  and  wrote  their  kings'  names  and 
actions  on  the  massive  temples  which  they  raised.  As 
we  have  no  means  authentic  of  counting  the  ages  dur- 
ing which  this  civilization  was  progressing,  we  shall 
overlook  those  years  when  the  gods  were  said  to  have 
reigned  on  the  earth,  and  the  times  of  Menes,  the 
fabulous  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  regard  history 
as  beginning  with  the  earliest  remaining  records,  namely, 
the  temple  at  Kamak  and  the  obelisk  at  Heliopolis, 
both  raised  by  Osirtisen  I.  of  Thebes;  the  great  pyra- 
mids built  by  Supbis  and  Sensuphis,  kings  of  Memphis; 
with  the  tablets  in  the  copper  mines  near  Sinai,  which 
record  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Suphis,  and 
prove  that  those  mines  had  been  already  worked  by  the 
Egyptians.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  about  1600  or  1700  B.C.  The  country 
was  divided  into  several  little  kingdoms,  whose  boun- 
daries cannot  now  be  exactly  known.  In  the  valley  to 
the  south  of  Silsilis  was  the  kingdom  of  Elephantine; 
next  was  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  which  perhaps  in- 
cluded all  the  valley  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  for  it  had 
a  port  at  .^num  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  traded 
with  Arabia.  On  the  west  of  the  river  was  the  king- 
dom of  This  or  Abydos,  which  had  some  trade  with 
the  Great  Oasis  and  the  kingdom  of  Heradeopolis. 
Embracing  the  western  half  of  the  Delta  was  the 
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kingdom  of  Memphis,  which  in  the  reign  of  Suphis 
liad  been  strong  enough  to  conquer  Thebes  and  the 
peninsola  of  Sinai.  In  the  east  of  the  Delta  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Bubastis  and  Tanis. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  these  petty  monarchies  that  the 
Chaldean  and  Phoanician  herdsmen  were  moving  west- 
ward and  settling  quietly  in  the  Delta,  till  after  a  few 
generations  they  took  possession  of  some  of  the  cities 
and  levied  a  tribute  from  the  Egyptians.  Their  sove- 
reigns, called  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd-kings,  dwelt  at 
Abaris — probably  the  city  afterwards  called  Heliopolis 
~and  they  held  their  ground  in  Egypt  for  about  six 
reigns.  Ilie  tyranny  of  the  Hyksos  led  the  states  of 
Egypt  to  unite  against  them;  and  AmasLs,  king  of 
Thebes,  making  common  cause  with  the  kings  of  the 
other  parts  of  Egypi,  the  hateful  Phcenicians  were 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country,  probably  about 
1450  B.C.,  and  200  years  after  the  reign  of  Osirtisen  I. 
With  Amasis  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  began 
the  reigns  of  those  great  Theban  kings,  whose  temples, 
and  statues,  and  obelisks,  and  tombs,  have  for  more 
than  8000  years  made  the  valley  of  the  Nile  a  place  of 
interest.  The  kings  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt  sank 
to  the  rank  of  sovereign  priests.  Amunothph  I.  gained 
Ethiopia  by  marriage.  Thothmosis  II.  added  Memphis 
to  his  dominions  by  his  marriage  with  Queen  Nitocris, 
the  builder  of  the  third  pyramid.  Thothmosis  IV. 
built  the  temple  between  the  fore  paws  of  the  great 
Sphinx.  Amunothph  III.  set  up  his  two  gigantic  statues 
in  the  plain  of  Thebes,  one  of  which  uttered  its  musical 
notes  eveiy  morning  at  sunrise.  Oimenepththah  I. 
added  to  ijie  temples  of  Thebes  and  of  Abydos.  Ba- 
rneses II.  (Sesostris)  covered  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea»  with  his  temples,  ob^sks, 
and  statues.  He  was  successful  against  the  neighbour- 
ing Arabs,  and  marched  through  Palestine  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Barneses  III.  still  further  adorned 
Thebes  with  his  architecture.  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  before  MemphiB  was  united  to  Thebes, 
that  the  Israelites  settled  in  the  Delta,  and  that  Joseph, 
as  chief  minister  of  the  king  of  Memphis,  changed  the 
laws  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  was  after  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis were  united,  when  Joseph's  services  had  been 
forgotten,  that  Moses  led  his  countrymen  out  of  Egypt 
to  escape  the  tjranny  of  their  masters.  The  wealth  of 
the  Egyptians  at  this  time  was  proverbial,  and  the  still 
existing  monuments  of  their  magnificence  prove  the 
high  civilization  of  the  countxy.  The  Jewish  nation 
was  weak  and  struggling  with  difficulties  before  the 
reign  of  David;  the  history  of  Greece  b^ius  with  the 
Trojan  waf;  but  before  the  time  of  David  and  the  Tro- 
jan war,  the  power  and  glory  of  Thebes  had  passed 
away.  Upper  Egypt  sank  under  the  rising  power  of 
the  Delta.  Theban  prosperity  had  lasted  for  about  500 
years. 

B.C.  990.— ^On  the  fall  of  Thebes,  Shishank  of  Bubas- 
tis, the  conqueror  of  Behoboam,  governed  all  Egypt^ 
and  recorded  on  the  walls  of  the  great  Theban  temple 
his  victories  over  the  Jews.  After  his  death  Egypt 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  Zerah  king  of 
Ethiopia  was  able  to  march  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  land.  For  a  few  reigns  the  kingdom  was  go- 
verned by  kings  of  Tanis.  Then  tlie  kings  of  Ethiopia 
ruled  in  Thebes,  and  led  the  armies  of  Egypt  to  aid  the 
Israelites  against  their  Assyrian  oppressors.  This  un- 
settled state  of  affiurs  lasted  nearly  300  years,  during 
which,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  Egyptians 


fought  against  Egyptians,  every  one  against  his  brother  ' 
and  against  his  neighbour;  city  against  city,  and  king- 
dom against  kingdom.  The  city  of  Sais  at  lengUi 
obtained  the  mastery  by  the  aid  of  the  number  of  ' 
Greeks  that  had  settled  there,  and  of  the  skill  m  anns  1 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries  whom  the  kings  of  Sais  took 
into  their  pay.  The  kings  of  Sais  were  more  despotic 
than  the  kings  of  Thebes,  but  under  their  rule  "Egj^i 
again  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  They 
struggled  with  the  Babylonians  for  the  dominion  of 
Judea — Psanunetichus  conquered  Ethiopia  —  Kecho 
began  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea.  His 
sailors  circumnavigated  Africa;  he  conquered  Jenisa* 
lem;  and  when  the  Chaldees  afterwards  drove  back  the 
Egyptian  army,  the  remnant  of  Judah,  with  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  retreated  into  ^gypt,  to  seek  a  refuge  with 
king  Hophra.  The  colony  of  Greeks  at  Naucratis,  » 
little  below  Sais,  now  became  of  importance.  The 
Greek  philosophers,  Thales  and  Solon,  visited  the 
country.  Hecatceus  of  Miletus  went  up  as  high  u 
Thebes,  and  Pythagoras  dwelt  many  years  among  the 
priests.  But  Egyptian  greatness  rested  on  a  weak  foun- 
dation;  jealousy  increased  between  the  native  soldiers 
and  the  Greek  mercenaries;  the  armies  had  to  encoun- 
ter the  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchies  of  Aida, 
and,  as  foretold  especially  by  Ezekiel,  oh.  uix.  xxi , 
were  put  to  the  worse.  Cyrus  reconquered  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  fiiudly  Cambyses  overran  Egypt  and 
reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Pernan  province,  b.c. 
523.  During  200  years  Egypt  suffered  severely  under 
its  Persian  rulers,  or  else  from  its  own  struggles  for 
freedom. .  Cambjrses  plundered  the  tombs  and  temples, 
broke  the  statues,  and  scourged  the  priests.  Darius 
governed  more  mildly  by  native  satraps;  but  after 
his  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  Egyptians  rose  and  made 
themselves  independent  for  a  brief  period.  After- 
wards, when  Bactria  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes.  thej 
again  rose  and  made  Inarus  and  Amyrteus  kings. 
Then  for  a  few  years  Hellanicus  and  Herodotus,  and 
other  inquiring  Greeks,  were  able  to  enter  the  country, 
and  study  the  customs  of  this  remarkable  peopk. 
When  the  Egyptians  were  again  conquered,  Darios 
Nothus  attempted  to  alter  the  religion  of  the  oountir : 
but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  and  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  Egyptians  re- 
belled a  third  time  against  the  Persians,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Greeks,  were  again  an  independent  moo- 
archy.  Plato  and  Eudoxus  then  visited  the  country. 
The  fourth  conquest  by  the  Persians  was  the  last,  and 
Egypt  was  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap  till  Persia 
itself  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  332. 
When  Alexander's  army  occupied  Memphis,  the  nume- 
rous Greeks  who  had  settled  in  Lower  Egypt  found 
themselves  the  ruling  dass.  Egypt  became  at  once  a 
Greek  kingdom,  and  Alexander  showed  his  wisdom  in 
the  regulations  by  which  he  guarded  the  prejudices  and 
religion  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  henceforth  to  be 
treated  as  inferiors,  and  forbidden  to  carry  arms.  H« 
founded  Alexandria  as  the  Greek  capital.  On  his 
death,  his  lieutenant  Ptolemy  made  himself  king  of 
Egypt,  being  the  first  of  a  race  of  monarchs  who  go- 
verned for  800  years,  and  made  it  the  second  chief 
kingdom  in  the  world,  till  it  sunk  under  its  own  luxu- 
ries and  vices  and  tiie  rising  power  of  Bonte,  The 
Ptolemies  founded  a  large  public  library  and  a  museum 
of  learned  men.  Under  their  patronage.  Theocritas» 
Callimachus,  LycojAron,  and  ApoUoniua  Bhodiua  wrote 
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their  poems;  Euclid  oomposed  his  Elementa  of  Greometry ; 
ApollonioB  of  Perga  invented  conic  secUonB;  Hippar- 
chus  made  a  catalogue  of  the  stan;  Eratoetheues  mea- 
sured the  size  of  the  earth;  the  Bible  was  translated 
into  Greek;  several  of  the  Apoayphal  books  were 
written;  Homer  was  edited;  anatomy  was  studied. 
Poetry  soon  sunk  under  the  despotism,  and  the  writers 
were  then  content  to  clothe  science  in  verse.  Aratus 
wrote  an  astronomical  poem;  Manetho  an  astrological 
poem;  Nicander  a  medical  poem;  and  afterwards, 
Dionysius  a  geographical  poem.  Under  these  Alexan- 
drian kings  the  native  Egyptians  still  continued  build- 
ing their  grand  and  massive  temples,  nearly  in  the  style 
of  those  built  by  the  kings  of  Thebes  and  8ais.  The 
temples  in  the  island  of  Philoe,  in  the  Great  Oasis,  at 
Latopolis,  at  Ombos,  at  Dendera,  and  at  Thebes,  prove 
that  the  Ptolemies  had  not  wholly  crushed  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  Egyptians.  An  Egyptian  phalanx  had 
been  formed,  armed  and  disciplined  like  the  Greeks. 
These  soldiers  rebelled  unsuccessfidly  against  Epiphanes, 
and  then  Thebes  rebelled  against  Soter  II.,  but  was  so 
crushed  that  it  never  again  held  rank  among  cities. 
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[232.]       Facade  of  a  Temple,  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

But  while  the  Alexandrians  were  keeping  down  the 
Egyptians,  they  were  themselves  sinking  under  the 
Romans.  Epiphanes  asked  for  Roman  help;  his  two 
sons  appealed  to  the  senate  to  settle  their  quarrels  and 
guard  the  kingdom  from  Syrian  invasion.  Alexander 
II.  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Romans,  and 
Auletes  went  to  Rome  to  ask  for  help  against  his  sub- 
jects. Lastly,  the  beautiful  Cleopatra,  the  disgrace  of 
her  country  and  the  firebrand  of  the  republic,  main- 
tained her  power  by  surrendering  her  person,  first  to 
Julius  Csesar,  and  then  to  Mark  Antony.  Ou  the 
defeat  of  Mark  Antony  by  Augustus,  b.c.  30,  Egypt 
became  a  province  of  Rome,  and  was  governed  by  the 
emperors  with  jealous  suspicion.  It  was  Htill  a  Greek 
state,  and  Alexandria  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
learning  and  science.  Its  library,  which  had  been 
burned  by  Csesar's  soldiers,  had  been  replaced  by  that 
from  Pergamus.  The  Egyptians  yet  continued  build- 
ing temples  and  covering  them  with  hieroglyphics  as  of 
old;  but  on  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  old  super- 
stitions lost  their  sway;  the  animals  were  no  longer 
worshipped;  and  we  find  few  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
after  tie  reign  of  Conunodus.  Now  arose  in  Alexan- 
dria the  Christian  catechetical  school,  which  produced 
Clemens  and  Origen.  The  sects  of  Gnostics  united 
astrology  and  magic  with  reli^on.  The  school  of 
Alexandrian  Platonics  produced  Plotinus  and  Proclus. 
Monasteries  were  built  all  over  Egypt;  Christian  monks 
took  the  place  of  the  pagan  hermits,  and  the  Bible  was 
Vol.  I. 
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translated  into  Coptic.  On  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire,  a.d.  837,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Constan- 
tinople. On  the  rise  of  the  Arian  controversy  the 
Egyptians  belonged  to  the  Athanasian  party,  while 
the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  were  chiefly  Arians.  Hence 
a  new  cause  of  weakness  to  the  government  under 
Theodosius,  Paganism  and  Arianism  were  forbidden 
by  law — the  library  was  burned  by  the  Athanasians, 
and  the  last  traces  of  science  retreated  from  Alexandria 
before  ignorance  and  bigotry.  The  country  sunk  year 
by  year  in  civilization,  in  population,  and  in  strei^th; 
and  when  the  Arabs,  animated  by  religion  and  with  all 
the  vigour  of  a  new  people,  burst  forth  upon  their 
neighbours,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  a.d.  640,  six  hundred  years  after  it  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  iSo 
true  has  proved  the  prediction 
of  Ezekiel,  that  Egypt  should 
be  a  base  kingdom,  ch.  xzlx.  i4. 

The  population  of  Egypt  must 
have  been  very  large  in  the  ear- 
liest times.  It  has  been  placed 
at  7,000,000  under  the  Pharaohs 

—  at  7,500,000  (exclusive  of 
Alexandria)  in  the  time  of  Nero 

—  Volney  gave  the  number 
2,300,000— Bowring's  report  on 
Egypt  at  3,200,000.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  above  3,000,000 
— popuhition  of  Cairo,  300,000. 

Architecture  and  Sculptures. — 
The  monuments  we  have  left  to 
us  in  Egypt  are  of  two  periods — 
those  built  in  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  those  built  during 
the  rule  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
kings  of  the  country.  Although 
the  temples  of  the  two  periods 
differ  considerably  in  plan  and  in  other  particulars; 
there  is  yet  sound  reason  for  believing  that  those  built 
imder  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  constructed  after 
designs,  as  they  certainly  occupy  the  sites,  of  Pharaonic 
temples  still  more  ancient  than 
any  now  existing;  that  they  were, 
in  fact,  mere  restorations  of 
temples  built  by  the  earlier 
Phuaohs. 

The  leading  features  of  the 
now  existing  temples  of  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs  are  these :  First, 
a  gateway  or  pylon,  flanked  by 
two  truncated  pyramids,  shown 
in  elevation  No.  222,  and  marked 
a  and  6  6  on  the  plan  No.  223. 
These  occupy  the  entire  width  of 
the  building,  and  form  the  en- 
trance to  a  square  court  c,  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  supported 
by  a  double  or  single  row  of 
columns.  Crossing  this  court  f, 
the  visitor  passes  through  a 
second  pylon  into  the  inner 
court  rf,  which  was  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  supported 
either  by  columns  or  by  piers,  against  which  were 
figures  of  the  king  (No.  224).  Beyond  this  second 
court,  it  would  appear,  the  public  were  not  admitted, 
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[223]    Plan  of  the  Mem- 
nonium,  Thebes. 


1224.1 
Figure  of  Barneses  II. 
From  the  Memnouiuni. 
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for  the  spaces  between  tbe  front  row  of  columns  or 
piers  facing  the  gateway,  are  occupied  bj  a  dwarf 
wall,  which  effectually  barred  entrance  excepting  at 
either  one  or  three  points  where  there  were  gates. 
This  inner  court  d  led  immediately  into  the  largest 
chamber  of  the  temple  f,  called  the  "Hall  of  Columns** 
(No.  225),   the  roof  of  which  was  always  supported 


[226.]    Hall  of  Ooliinms  ia  the  Memnonium— Time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

by  columns,  representing  a  grove  of  papjrrus.  The 
centre  avenue  was  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  hall, 
and  consisted  usually  of  twelve  columns,  the  capitals 
being  imitated  from  the  full-blown  expanded  papyrus 
(No.  228);  while  the  columns  which  sustained  the  lower 
roof  were  in  the  form  of  a  bud  of  the  same  plant 
(No.  226).  To  the  Hall  of  Columns  succeeded  a  series 
of  smaller  chambers,  the  roofs  of  which  were  generally 
supported  by  six  or  four  columns,  imitating  the  bud 
of  the  pap3rrus,  either  as  a  single  plant,  or  as  several 
bound  together  (No.  227) ;  or  else  by  square  piers,  or 
columns  with  eighty  twelve,  or  sixteen  faces  (No.  229). 
These  apartments  frequently  surrounded  a  dark  chamber 
— the  most  sacred  in  the  temple — the  holy  of  holies. 
Whether  the  roof  of  the  portico  which  surrounded  the 
court  was  supported  by  piers  or  columns,  the  structural 
arrangements  were  always  precisely  the  same.     There 
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[226.]  [227.]  [228.] 

Nos.  226  and  228^  from  the  Memnonium,  Thebes.     No.  227.  from 
a  granite  eolamn  in  the  British  Hoseuxn. 

was  first  the  pier  or  column,  ordinarily  made  of  several 
pieces  of  stone  solidly  united  by  mortar  and  wooden 
cramps;  then  came  the  architrave  or  frieze,  of  one  block, 
stretching  from  column  to  column;  and  lastly,  the 
blocks  forming  the  cornice,  concealing  the  ends  of  the 


roof  stones  which  rested  upon  the  architrave  (No.  230). 
The  bulk  of  the  colunm,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  it 
had  to  sustain,  was  extremely  ample;  and  the  pressure 
being  always  perpendicular,  these  ancient  s^ctuics 
have  come  down  to  us  with  their  roofs  sound,  while 
arched  buildings  of  much  less  antiquity  have  been 
entirely  ruined  by  the  lateral  pressure  which  that  mode 
of  construction  exerts  on  the  walls. 

The  Egyptian  gate  was  peculiarly  simple,  with  its 
undisguised  lintel  and  door-posts,  all  so  vividly  re- 
minding us  of  the  memorable  night  on  which  so  many 
dooiv  posts  and  lintels  in  Egypt  were  marked  with  the 
blood  of  the  passover,  Ex.  xii.  7.  The  lintel  was  always 
of  one  stone,  and  the  door-posts  also  were  very  fre- 
quently of  only  one  block,  while  each  of  the  three 
portions  had  its  appropriate  decoration.  In  the  smaller 
doorways,  where  no  cavetto  and  torus  were  super- 
added, the  lintel  bore  the  winged  globe  or  protecting 
divinity  of  entrances,  and  was  besides  decorated  with 
the  names  of  the  divinities  to  whom  the  temple  was 
dedicated,  and  of  the  Pharaoh  who  built  it.  The  door- 
poets  also  bore  the  name  and  title  of  the  builder. 
In  the  lai^r  gates,  such 
as  the  propylonof  Luxor, 
the  globe  was  sculptured 
in  the  cavetto,  and  the 
posts  with  figures  of  the 
king  making  offerings  to 
the  different  divinities. 

The  surface  of  each 
architectural  feature  was 
engraved  with  its  parti- 
cular ornament  appropri- 
ately coloured.  In  the 
cavetto  of  the  cornice  it 
was  customary  to  place 
the  name  and  titles  of  tiie 
Pharaoh  or  king,  with  the  other  significant  decorations 
peculiar  to  that  member  of  the  entablature.  The  next 
member,  the  torus  or  bead,  had  its  special  decoration; 
and  the  architrave  stone  was  likewise  symbolically 
ornamented  with  the  names  of  the  divinities  to  whom 
the  temple  was  dedicated,  and  of  the  sovereign  in 
whose  time  it  was  built.  The  abacus  of  the  column 
was  invariably  decorated  with  the  royal  titles.  The 
capitals  were  painted  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  form;  if, 
for  instance,  the  expanded  papyrus 
(No.  228),  the  leaves  of  the  calyx 
would  be  yellow,  and  the  filaments 
green.  Breath  were  five  horizontal 
divisions,  whidi  probably  represented 
the  blue  and  white  bands  with  whidi 
the  columns  of  the  primitive  temples 
were  adorned  on  festive  occasions. 
To  these  succeeded  a  representatioo 
of  the  king  offering  gifts  to  the  gods 
of  the  temple;  and  lastly,  tiie  yellow 
and  red  lines  at  the  base  of  the  shaft 
signified  the  brown  leaves  that  en- 
velope the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the 
natural  plant.  A  further  intimatioD 
of  the  origin  of  this  order  of  Egyptian  column  is  the 
presence  of  three  ridges  extending  up  the  shaft  to  the 
bands  of  the  neck  of  the  capital,  by  which  the  tri- 
angular form  of  the  stalk  of  the  plant  was  intended 
to  be  signified  (see  sections  at  No.  228). 


[230.]   Diagram  showing  Ck)n8tn]c- 
tion  of  Boof  of  Portico. 


[229.] 
From  Beni  Hasmd. 
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No.  231  repreaente  a  restoration  of  the  propylon  or  I  cellent  preservation,  though  the  lower  portion  is  buried 
gate  of  the  temple  of  Luxor,  a  ruin  which  is  in  ex-  |  in  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  the  modem  village.     In 


[231.]      Bestontion  of  the  Propyloo  or  Oate  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor. 


the  illustration  the  rubbish  is  removed  from  the  base  of 
the  towers,  and  also  from  the  sphinxes  of  the  great 
avenue,  which  extends 
from  the  front  of  this 
temple  to  the  side  entrance 
of  the  temple  of  Karnak. 
We  know  from  represen- 
tations upon  the  walls 
that  flag- staffs  were  in- 
serted into  those  grooves, 
which ar&  invariably  found 
in  all  th«  towers  of  the 
propyla  that  flank  the 
entrances  to  the  temples 
of  Egypt  of  whatever  pe- 
riod. Over  these  grooves 
are  holes  and  small  cham- 
bers, in  which  were  con- 
trivances for  affixing  these 
stafis  to  the  towers.  On 
each  side  of  the  gate  is 
seated  a  colossal  statue  of  a 
the  Pharaoh  who  built  ^^M 
this  entrance  to  the  tem-  ^^^ 
pie,  and  in  front  of  each  f^^^.] 
tower  is  a  similar  statue. 
In  no  instance  does  a  statue  of  a  king  occur  except 
by  the  side  of  a  gate,  Oe.  xviiL  i,  2;  aud  xxii  17. 


Plan  of  Ptolemaic  Temple 
at  Eflfou. 


[233.  ]       Side-eleration  of  Ptolemaic  Temple  at  Edfou. 

The  foregoing  is  a  general  description  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  temples  of  the  age  of  the  Pliaraohs,  but 


there  are  no  two  specimens  now  remaining  which  agree 
in  all  particulars. 

The  temples  built  during  the  reigns  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  kings  may  be  thus  described  (Nos.  232,  233) : 
First,  the  propylon,  with  its 
truncated  pyramidal  towers, 
which  were  sometimes  adorned 
with  narrow  flags  on  tall  poles; 
then  a  coiurt  surrounded  on 
three  sides  with  a  colonnade. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  court, 
and  facing  the  gateway,  was 
an  elevated  portico  of  six 
columns  in  line,  aud  three  or 
four  deep.  The  uninitiated 
obviously  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  beyond  the  court,  for 
the  first  row  of  columns  of 
the  portico  are  invariably 
joined  by  a  dwarf  wall,  the 
only  opening  being  between 
the  centre  intercolumniation, 
to  which  were  attached  the 
valves  of  the  gate.  To  the 
portico  succeeded  a  series  of 
small  chambers,  the  roofs  of 
which  were  supported  by  four  or  by  two  columns. 
The  centre  chambers  were  lighted  by  small  square 
openings  in  the  roof,  and  those  at  the  side  by  small 
openings  in  the  walls;  but  in  no  example  is  there  that 
kind  of  clere- story  perforated  with  large  openings,  that 
occurs  in  the  Hall  of  Columns  of  the  Pharaonic  tem- 
ples. Besides  the  foregoing  characteristics,  there  is 
an  elaborate  form  of  capital,  representing  the  papyrus 
in  three  stages  of  growth,  in  one  capital  (No.  235),  or 
sometimes  a  collection  of  lotus  flowers  (No.  234),  or 
the  full-blown  papyrus  alone  (No.  228) ;  but  in  no  in- 
stance do  we  find  the  pier  with  the  attached  figiue 
(No.  224),  nor  the  single  bud  of  Uie  papyrus  (No.  226), 


[234.1 
From  Colonnade,  PhiloB. 
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nor  that  form  of  column  which  represents  several  buds 
of  the  plant  joined  together  (No.  227).  The  palm-tree 
capital  (No.  236),  however,  belongs  to  both  periods. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Ptolemaic 
temples  is,  that  the  masonry  is  even  more  perfect 
than  that  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  if  we  except 
the  pyramids  and  the  granite  temples  of  Lower  Egypt. 


[235.] 
From  Kom  Ombos. 


The  temples  of  *  the  Roman  period  are  usually  in- 
ferior in  extent  to  the  Ptolemaic  buildings ;  they 
are  also  remarkable  for  a  yet  more  elaborate  form 
of  capital,  more  salient  and  curvilinear  forms  in  the 
sculpture  and  architectural  decorations,  and  a  still  more 
perfect  masonry.  Granite  seems  rarely  to  have  been 
employed  for  architectural  purposes  in  any  part  of 
Egypt  excepting  the  Delta.  In  the  Thebaid  it  was 
used  chiefly  for  sculpture,  the  ordinary  building  material 
being  the  limestone  of  the  district,  or  the  fine  sand- 
stone of  the  quarries  of  Silsilis. 

The  most  usual  kind  of  mural  sculpture,  and  entirely 
peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  seems  to  have  been  designed 
to  endure  to  the  latest  time.  The  outline  of  the 
object  intended  to  be  represented  is  cut  into  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  wall,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  minor  forms  and  rotundity  are  represented  within 
the  incised  outline.  By  this  contrivance  the  general 
outline  is  the  last  part  to  suffer  injury,  for  to  obliterate 
it  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  must  first  be  destroyed. 
Sometimes  the  outline  is  excessively  deep,  at  others  the 
surface  of  the  figures  is  altogether  much  lower  than  the 
general  surface  of  the  wall,  and  in  others  the  outline  is 
but  slightly  incised  with  a  corresponding  flatness  within. 
The  Egyptians  rarely  practised  the  true  basso-relievo, 
but  wherever  they  did  so  the  sculpture  is  almost  invari- 
ably in  very  low  relief.  The  back  view  of  the  human 
.figure  is  never  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  excepting 
in  the  case  of  an  enemy,  and  then  rarely ;  the  figure 
is  generally  represented  in  profile,  and  there  are 
but  few  attempts  at  delineating  the  front  view  of  the 
foot  or  of  the  face;  however,  whether  the  face  be  repre- 
sented in  front  or  side  view,  a  profile  eye  is  never  found. 
The  figures  of  the  king  in  battle-pieces,  and  of  the 
landed  proprietor  in  domestic  scenes,  are  always  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  other  actors  in  the  pieoe, 
from  whence  we  may  infer  that  superior  size  typified 
persons  of  sovereign  power,  men  of  renown,  or  of 
official  or  domestic  importance.  In  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture the  erect  figure  in  the  round  invariably  has  the 
left  leg  advanced,  as  if  about  to  march ;  another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  roimd  figures  is  that  the  limbs  are  never 
entirely  detached  from  the  body  of  the  stone,  the  por- 
tion of  the  work  thus  left  being  always  painted  white. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  special  characteristicB,  are    I 
certain  conventionalities  of  colour  worth  noting.    The     ! 
Egyptians  are  represented  with  red  and  yellow  com-     ' 
plexions,  red  ochre  for  the  men  and  ydlow  for  the 
women.     The  hair  of  the  king  is  finequently  pamted    il 
blue,  but  that  of  ordinary  men  black.     In  representing    | 
the  various  nations  with  whom  they  had  intercouise;    i 
they  seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  com-     , 
plexions  peculiar  to  each.     Amim  Ra,  the  chief  divi 
nity  of  Thebes,  is  always  painted  blue,  and  he  is  furibei 
distinguished  by  two  high  feathers  which  he  wean  in    I 
his  cap.     The  inferior  divinities  are  not  uncommonly    ' 
of  the  complexions  of  mortals.     The  sky  or  heavens    1 1 
are  invariably  indicated   by  a  strip  of  blue  coming 
downwards  at  the  lower  side  of  each  extremity  (No.    j' 
237),  and  occasionally  having  upon  it  a  row  of  five- 
pointed  stars.     Water,  seas,  and  rivers  are  represented 


[237.  ]      OoDTenUonal  rcpiowutation  of  the  aky  cat  hesTcni. 

by  a  series  of  zig-zag  lines  of  a  blue  or  green  colour. 
Mountains  have  a  yellow  colour,  with  red  spots  upon 
it.  (For  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  illustrated  by 
the  monimients,  see  Food,  Beard,  Bricks,  Chabiots, 
Musical  Instruments,  Shepherds,  Weaving,  &c) 

ArU  and  Manufactures. — The  civilization  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
pyramids  differed  in  no  important  points  from  those  of 
their  descendants.  The  masonry  of  the  passages  in  the 
great  pyramid  has  not  been  surpassed  at  any  age; 
while  the  pile  is  so  accurately  pUced  north  and  south, 
that  the  variation  of  the  compass  nuky  be  ascertained 
from  the  direction  of  its  sides.  More  than.  2000  B.C. 
the  Egyptians  had  duodecimal  as  well  as  decimal  num- 
bers; weights  and  measures  adjusted  to  a  pound  of 
1 400  gndns.  The  geographical  division  of  the  countrr; 
the  divinon  of  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days,  the  year  being  divided  into  three  periods  of  four 
months  each — the  period  of  inundation,  the  period  of 
vegetation,  and  the  period  of  harvest;  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver;  musical  instruments;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  hornes  and  chariots,  the  paintings  represent 
the  usual  industrial  pursuits  of  after  times.  The  statues 
of  the  most  ancient  times  were  worked  to  a  fixed  canon. 
Bronze  statues  cast  from  moulds  and  having  a  core  of 
earth  were  first  made  in  Egypt  and  introduced  thence 
into  Greece  by  KhoBsus.  Painting  in  temperki^ipearedal 
the  same  a^  but  encaustic  not  till  the  Greek  and  Roman 
periods.  Their  musical  instruments  were  haips,  lyres, 
guitars,  drums,  tambourines,  diapers,  double  and  sin^ 
pipes,  flutes,  cymbals,  the  sistrum,  and  a  few  others 
of  less  common  occurrence.  Their  amusements  were 
various,  including  dancing  of  almeh,  juggling,  tumbling, 
mmnmery,  ball,  draughts,  dice,  mora,  single  •  stick, 
quarter-staff,  wrestling,  bull- fights,  &c.  (Andent  Egypt 
vol  i.  p.  imksil)  In  mechanical  arts,  the  carpenter,  boat- 
builder,  potter,  leather-cutter,  glass-blower,  and  others, 
are  frequenUy  represented ;  and  we  see  the  Wow-pipe, 
bellows,  and  8y]^ons;  the  press,  balance,  lever;  the 
saw,  the  adze,  the  chisel,  the  forceps,  the  syringe,  har- 
poon, razors ;  we  have  also  glazed  potteiy,  the  potter's- 
wheel,  and  the  kiln;  and  dated  specimen  of  glass  of  the 
time  of  Thothmes  III.,  1445  B.c.  In  metallurgy,  gold- 
beating,   damascening,    engraving,   casting,   inlaying. 
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wire-drAwing,  and  other  processes.  Tin  and  zinc^  as 
well  as  iron  and  steel,  are  either  proved  by  discoveries 
or  inferred  from  the  monuments.  In  agriculture,  are 
the  plougli,  hoe,  sickle,  and  other  implements.  In 
warfare,  shields,  cuirasses  of  quilted  leather,  helmets, 
spears,  clubs,  maces,  daggers,  bows,  battle-axes,  pole- 
axes,  hatchets,  and  falchions ;  for  sieges  the  testudo, 
ladders,  torches,  and  lanterns.  The  processes  of  grow- 
ing and  preparing  flax,  and  making  into  thread,  string, 
ropes,  and  doth,  as  well  as  the  looms  employed,  are  all 
depicted.  Mats  and  baskets  were  beautifully  made 
either  of  the  half  eh  grass  or  palm- leaves,  or  of  the 
outer  rind  of  the  papyrus  plant,  the  pith  of  which  was 
used  in  making  paper.  Coffins  or  wooden  sarcophagi 
were  chiefly  of  sycamore  deal  or  cedar,  covered  with 
stucco  and  richly  painted.  The  ordinary  boats  of  the 
Nile  were  of  planks  of  the  acada,  and  had  two  rudders 
or  large  oars,  and  the  sail  of  cloth  frequently  painted 
or  worked  in  coloured  patterns.  Many  of  the  vessels  of 
burden  were  of  great  size.  The  boats  made  of  papyrus 
were  mostly  punts  for  fishing,  or  for  gliding  through  the 
canals  of  the  Delta.  Implements  for  painting,  ladles, 
bells,  crudbles,  and  surgical  instruments  have  all  been 
found,  and  are  preserved  in  various  museums.  The  com- 
merce of  the  Egyptians  with  neighbouring  nations  en- 
riched the  oountiy  with  slaves,  cattle,  gems,  metals, 
rare  animals,  and  objects  of  curiosity.  The  Egyptians 
expended  enormous  wealth  on  the  tombs  and  furniture 
of  the  dead,  and  the  paintings  acquaint  us  fully  with 
the  ceremonies  followed  from  the  embalming  to  the  final 
judgment. 

Hieroglyphics. — The  inscribed  slabof  black  basalt  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  known  as  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
was  acddentally  discovered  by  the  French  among  the 
ruins  of  Fort  St.  JuHen,  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  and  handed  over  to  the  English  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Alexandria.  This  stone  furnished 
the  clue  to  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  which  we  at 
present  x>088es8.  Prior  to  its  discovery,  the  only  helps  to 
our  study  of  hieroglyphics  were  a  treatise  of  little  value 
by  Horapollo,  a  few  lines  by  Chaeremon,  and  a  few  more 
by  Clemens.  The  hieroglyphical  writing  went  out  of  use 
on  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  very  language 
itself,  the  Coptic,  became  a  dead  language,  so  that  after 
a  time  the  Bible  and  services  of  the  church  were  written 
with  a  translation,  that  they  might  be  understood  in 
Arabic  by  the  vulgar,  while  read  in  Coptic  by  the 
priest.  The  Rosetta  Stone  contains  an  inscription  in 
three  characters.  One  is  in  hieroglyphics ;  a  second  in 
what  we  now  call  enchorial  or  conmion  Egyptian  letters; 
and  the  third  in  Greek.  This  last  could,  of  course,  be 
read.  It  is  a  decree  by  the  priests  in  honour  of  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes;  and  it  ends  with  the  important  informa- 
tion that  it  was  to  be  written  in  three  characters.  The 
Greek  was  clearly  seen  to  be  a  translation,  by  which 
the  other  two  inscriptions  might  be  understood.  It  is 
to  the  sagadty  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and  through  his 
comparison  of  the  several  inscriptions  on  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  that  we  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  this  mode  of 
writing.  He  determined  the  meaning  of  all  the  sen- 
tences, of  many  of  the  words,  and  of  several  of  the 
letters.  This  knowledge  was  enlarged  and  corrected 
by  ChampoUion,  Mr.  Salt,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Birch,  and  other  students  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  have  made  further  additions ;  and  the  result  is 
some  definite  information  belonging  to  the  three  sciences 
of  history,  m3rthology,  and  language.  In  history  we  have 


obtained  a  pretty  correct  series  of  the  kings*  names; 
and  dates  approaching  the  truth  have  been  assigned  to 
the  existing  works  of  art.  In  mythology  we  have  learned 
the  names  of  the  gods,  the  ages  in  which  some  rose  into 
importance  and  others  feU,  the  groups  into  which  they 
were  arranged,  many  of  their  attributes,  and  their  union 
of  several  characters  in  one  person.  In  the  department 
of  language  we  have  learned  the  origin  of  writing  and 
the  system  pursued  (Sharpe'a  Egyptian  HieroglypUes,  I801). 
The  language  of  Egypt,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  is  preserved  in  the  Coptic  Bible, 
the  lives  of  some  Egyptian  saints,  and  a  few  other 
books.  By  these,  since  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic 
value  of  so  many  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  walk  of  the 
temples,  and  of  the  hieratic  writings  of  the  papyri,  it 
has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  Coptic  is  the  legi- 
timate descendant  of  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs. 
All  that  is  wanted  for  the  more  complete  dedpher- 
ment  of  these  ancient  texts  is  a  larger  collection  of 
Coptic  words  than  the  known  works  in  that  language 
supply;  and  a  larger  and  more  accurate  collection  of 
copies  of  the  texts  furnished  by  the  monuments  in  a 
form  convenient  for  study.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
enter  into  an  analynis  of  the  language  of  the  hierogly- 
phics, and  therefore  it  will  be  suffident  to  remark  that 
there  appears  to  be  but  a  slight  affinity  between  the  He- 
brew and  the  hieroglyphics,  except  in  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  language,  and  the  pronouns,  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
dialects. 

[It  is  imposBible  to  enumerate  here  more  than  a  few  of  tbe 
works  which  now  exist  on  the  history,  antiquities,  and  manners 
of  Egypt.  Among  the  most  valuable  and  accessible  for  biblical 
f^tudents,  are  Sir  J.  WilkinBou's  Mannerg  arul  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  EnyiAiann,  with  which  may  be  coupled  Lane's  MtAe^ii 
Egyi)iian»y  and  Mrs.  Poole's  Englifhvmnan  in  FgtfiJi;  Heugsten- 
Ijerg's  Egyi^l  and  tlie  Book*  of  Motes;  IkserijUion  de  V Egypt* ; 
RoBselJini.  Munui>,enti  ddV  E/jiito:  Kenrick's  Ancient  Egyift; 
Brugsch,  Ilistoirc  d'E'jypte;  Sharpe's  Hitt.  Egy^ii  ;  also  two  able 
articles  in  Encyc.  Britan.  on  Egypt  and  Hieroglyphics.]      [j.  b.] 

E'HUD  [etymological  import  unknown],  one  of  the 
persons  who  was  raised  up  to  deliver  Israel  in  the  time 
of  the  judges,  and  to  vindicate  their  cause.  He  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  son  of  Gera.  While 
he  was  e%ndently  a  man  of  valour,  and  had  doubtless 
at  heart  the  best  interests  of  his  people,  the  mode  he 
took  to  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in  view  was  cer- 
tainly liable  to  reprehension,  and  allowance  requires  to 
be  made  for  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  had  too 
much  the  character  of  meeting  the  adversary  with  his 
own  weapons.  Ehud  went  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
which  had  been  sent  to  offer  a  present,  or  possibly  to 
pay  a  tribute  under  that  form,  from  the  portions  of 
Canaan  that  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Eglon.  And 
after  the  gift  had  been  presented,  and  the  company  of 
deputies  had  got  as  far  as  what  is  called  the  quarries 
on  their  way  back,  Ehud  returned,  and  on  the  pro- 
fessed ground  of  having  some  important  message  to 
deliver  to  Eglon,  was  allowed  to  enter  with  him  into  a 
private  chamber,  where  he  suddenly  stabbed  him. 
His  being  left-handed  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  more 
easily  accomplishing  his  purpose,  as  the  action  of  his 
hand  was  not  perceived  by  the  adversary,  till  too  late 
to  save  himself  from  the  stroke.  And  Ehud  having 
taken  the  precaution  of  locking  the  door  behind  him, 
found  time  to  make  his  escape  before  any  alarm  was 
raised  regarding  the  deed  he  had  committed.  He 
hurried  on  to  acquaint  his  countiymen  with  the  fact ; 
and  having  blown  the  trumpet  in  Mount  Ephraim,  he 
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assembled  a  band  of  valiant  men,  who  fell  upon  the 
Moabites  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
consternation,  and  broke  their  yoke  from  the  neck  of 
Israel.  Undoubtedly  that  yoke  had  been  unrighteously 
imposed,  and  the  Israelites  were  at  liberty  to  resort  to 
all  lawful  means  to  obtain  deliverance  from  its  burden. 
At  the  same  time,  it  behoved  them  to  remember  that  it 
had  come  upon  them  as  a  chastisement  from  God  for 
their  sins,  and  that,  in  the  very  payment  of  an  offering 
or  tribute,  they  made  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  their 
actual  subjection  to  the  supremacy  of  Moab.  How- 
ever justly  therefore  Eglon  may  have  fallen  under  the 
fatal  stroke  of  Ehud,  one  cannot  justify,  on  abstract 
principles  of  righteousness,  the  inflicting  of  such  a 
stroke  under  a  profession  of  friendship  and  by  an 
artifice  of  deceit.  But  in  saying  this  we  do  not  im- 
pugn the  reality  of  his  faith,  or  the  honesty  of  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  God. 
EK'RON  [apparently  from  npy^  to  root  or  pluck  up, 

Sept.  'AxKdpwp,  Accaron],  one  of  the  five  chief  cities 
of  the  Philistines.  In  common  with  the  other  cities 
it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Jos.  xUi.  45 ;  but 
afterwards  it  appears  among  the  cities  of  Dan,  Job.  xix.  43, 
which  may  perhaps  be  explained  from  its  having  been 
a  border  city,  Jos.  xt.  ii,  so  that  it  might  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  either  tribe  that  could  gain  possession  of 
it.  According  to  Ju.  i.  18,  it  was  actually  taken  at  an 
early  period  by  Judah ;  but  it  must  soon  again  have 
reverted  into  the  hands  of  its  original  occupants; 
for  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  also  in  the  later 
Scriptures,  it  always  appears  as  a  strictly  Philistine 
dty,  1  Sa.  T.;  Am.  i.  8;  Zep.  ii.  4 ;  Zee.  ix.  6.  It  stood  upon  the 
north-east  boundary  of  Philistia,  and  hence  came 
into  nearest  contact  with  the  occupied  portion  of  the 
Israelitish  territory.  From  this  alone  one  may  infer 
it  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength;  since, 
while  in  so  exposed  a  situation,  it  could  still  maintain 
its  ground  agsdnst  the  tide  of  Israelitish  conquest  for 
so  many  generations.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
small  village  of  unbumed  bricks,  and  one  may  also  say 
its  name  still  survives;  as  Akri,  the  name  of  the  latter, 
b  evidently  but  another  form  of  the  ancient  Ekron. 
(RobixiBOik'a  Roflearchea,  111.  p.  24.) 

KTi,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  for  God,  and  often 
found  in  composition  as  part  of  the  appropriate  names 
given  to  persons  and  objects.     (See  God.) 

ETiAH  [terebinthjy  a  conmion  name,  Oo.  xxxtI.  4 ;  i  kl 
iv.i8;  iCh.lT.i5;  but  chiefly  known  as  the  name  of  Ba- 
asha's  son  and  successor  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  He 
was  cut  off  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  by  Zimri, 
"  the  captain  of  half  his  chariots,"  in  the  midst  of  a 
drunken  revel.  With  him  the  line  of  Baasha  became 
extinct,  i  KLxtI.  8-14. 

E'LAH,  the  name  of  a  valley  which  formed  the 
scene  of  David's  memorable  conflict  with  the  giant 
Goliath,  1  Sa.  ztU.  19 — ^most  probably  so  named  from  the 
terebinth-trees  which  grew  in  it.  It  is  described  as 
lying  ''between  Shochoh  and  Azekah;"  but  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  position  of  these  places, 
and  authorities  consequently  differ  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  valley  of  Elah.  But  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson 
is  now  generally  followed,  who  identifies  it  with  the 
Wady  68  Sunt,  or  Valley  of  Acacias,  which  lies  about 
11  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  toward 
Gaza.  The  largest  terebinth  he  saw  in  Palestine  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  valley.     (ReMarcliea,Tol.  u.  p.  350.) 


E'LAM,  El'tmais,  a  province  of  the  ancient  Peiaan 
and  Babylonian  empires,  and  understood  to  be  the  ?ame 
with  the  region  called  Susiana  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers, having  Susa  for  its  capital.  In  Scripture,  how- 
ever, it  occurs  first  as  the  name  of  one  of  Shem's  sons, 
the  head  doubtless  of  a  distinct  tribe,  Ge.  x.  ss;  and  by 
the  time  of  Abraham,  Ghedorlaomer  the  king  of  Elam 
appears  in  connection  with  the  king  of  Shinar  or 
Babylonia,  as  taking  part  in  the  descent  that  was 
made  upon  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Qe.  xir.  i.  By  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  Elam  is  associated  with 
Media,  much  as  elsewhere  Persia  is,  Is.  xxi.  2 ;  Jo.  xzr.  ss; 
and  in  the  latest  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
Elamites  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Bxr.  iv.  0.  By  Daniel  also  Susa  is  placed  in  the  province 
of  Elam  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulai  or  Eubsus,  and 
Elam  itself  included  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  Da.TUL2.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
strictly  speaking  Elam  was  no  more  than  a  province, 
though  an  extensive  province,  of  Persia;  but  from  the 
EUmit^^a  having  been  among  the  original  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  having  for  a  considerable 
time  maintained  an  independent  position,  Elam  came 
to  be  not  unfi'equently  employed  as  a  name  for  the 
whole  of  Persia.  Hence,  not  only  do  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  king  of  Elam  so  early  as  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, but  Elam  is  represented  by  Ezekiel  as  among 
the  nations  that  had  been  the  terror  of  the  world, 
£ze.  xxxii.  24 ;  and,  Uke  the  Persians  generally,  its  people 
are  spoken  of  as  excelling  in  the  use  of  the  quiver  and 
bow,  i8.  xxU.  6 ;  Jc.  xlix.  36.  Elamitcs  are  mentioned  among 
the  representatives  of  the  different  nations  that  heard 
the  word  of  God  in  their  own  tongues  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  but  this  must  be  understood  of  Jews  re- 
siding in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  speaking  the 
Ehunitic  dialect,  Ae.  ii. a    {See  Persia.) 

E'LAM,  the  name,  1.  of  a  Levite,  a  Korhite,  who  in 
the  time  of  David  had  a  subordinate  charge  about  the 
house  of  God,  i  Ch.  xxr.S;  2.  of  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  lOi.  viU.  24;  3.  of  some  person,  otherwise 
unknown,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  large  party  who 
accompanied  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  Ezr.  ii  7;  4.  of 
apparently  another  person,  called  "  the  other  Ehun,'* 
fh>m  whom  a  company  of  precisely  the  same  number, 
1254,  derived  their  designation,  Eir.  a  3i ;  No.  rii.  S4 ;  5. 
of  a  priest  who  took  part  with  Nehenuah  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  second  temple. 

ELA'SAH,  sometimes  also  in  English  Bible  Elea- 
BAH,  but  the  same  in  the  original  [God-made];  1.  a 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  son  of  Helez,  i  ch.  ILSS;  2. 
a  man  of  the  family  of  Saul,  by  the  line  of  Jonathan, 
1  Ch.  TiU.  37;  ix.  43;  3.  one  of  the  family  of  Pashur, 
who  had  married  a  Gentile  wife,  Eir.  s.  ss ;  4.  a  son  of 
Shaphan,  who,  along  with  another  person,  earned  a 
letter  from  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  to  the  king  ol 
Babylon,  and  took  charge  also  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to 
the  captives  in  Babylon,  Je.  xxix.  3. 

EliATH,  the  name  of  an  Idumean  dty.  The  H<:- 
brew  is  phne,  which  seems  to  have  been  variously  sup- 
plied with  vowels,  and  to  have  assumed  a  diversity  of 
forms;  commonly  Elath,  but  sometimes  also  Eloth ;  in 
Jerome  it  is  Ailath,  in  the  Sept.  *Ai\d)w,  in  Josephiu 
*A.i\cur/jy  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  it  Elana. 
It  is  written  Elath  in  Scripture,  with  one  exception, 
which  has  Eloth,  iKlix.20.  The  place  stood  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  vexy  far  from  Eaon-geber, 
as  stated  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  and  appears  to 
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have  been  the  older  and  better  known  place,  as  Eadon- 
geber  is  there  designated  from  it  "  Ezion-geber,  which  is 
beside  Elath."  Being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant seaports  on  the  north  side  of  the  Elamitic 
Gulf,  Elath  naturally  became  an  object  for  the  parties 
who  strove  for  the  ascendency  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
especially  for  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce.  It  was  only  from  the  time  of 
Solomon  that  the  Israelites  turned  their  attention  in 
that  direction ;  and  accordingly,  while  Elath  was  un- 
doubtedly brought  into  subjection  by  David,  and  gar- 
risoned with  Israelitish  forces,  like  other  cities  in 
Edom,  no  special  mention  is  made  of  it  till  we  reach 
the  age  of  Solomon,  and  hear  of  his  commercial  prepa- 
rations and  enterprises  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Subsequently 
the  Edomites  revolted  from  under  the  power  of  Judah, 
in  Joram's  time,  and  chose  a  king  of  their  own,  2K1.  rui.  ao; 
when  Elath  was  no  doubt  withdrawn  from  the  dominion 
of  Judah.  It  was  again,  however,  recovered  by  Uzasiah, 
2Ki.  ziT.22,  but  afterwards  was  successively  taken  by  the 
king  of  Damascus  and  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  2Ki 
zTi.  G-o.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop ;  a 
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[238.]      'Akahah,  entnuioe  to  the  Fortress.— Laborde,  Arable  F6tr6e. 

bishop  of  Elath  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  in  a.d.  451,  and  also  at  that  of  Constantinople  in 
536.  Jerome  and  Theodoret  both  speak  of  it  as  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  whence  ships  sailed  to 
India.  In  later  times  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Mahometans,  and  like  many  other  cities  in  the  East 
was  taken,  and  again  lost,  by  the  Crusaders.  Abulfeda 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  day  (a.d.  1300)  a  deserted  place, 
with  little  more  than  a  fortress,  which  was  held  by  a 
governor  from  Egypt.  'Akabah  now  occupies  the  site 
of  Ehith.  And  such,  says  Robinson,  "  as  Elath  was  in 
the  days  of  Abulfeda  is  'Akabah  now.  Mounds  of 
rublnsh  alone  mark  the  site  of  the  town  ;  while  a  for- 
tress, occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small  garrison  under 
the  pasha  of  Egypt,  serves  to  keep  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to  the 
wants  and  protection  of  the  annual  Egyptian  Haj." 
(RoMarches,  1.  p.  250). 

EL-BETH-EL  [God  of  Bethel,  or  God  of  house  of 
Ood],  the  name  subsequently  given  by  Jacob  to  the 
pkoe  where  God  appeared  to  him  when  he  fled  from 
his  brother  Esau;  but  the  common  name  still  was 
simply  Bethel,  Go.  xxxv.  7, 16. 

EL'DAD  [loved  of  God],  one  of  the  seventy  elders 


who  had  been  appointed  under  Moses  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  justice  among  the  people.  He  is 
mentioned  along  with  Medad,  another  elder,  as  having 
on  a  particular  occasion  received  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
which  came  upon  them  in  the  camp,  while  Moses  and 
the  rest  of  the  elders  were  assembled  around  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  wam  upon  them 
all ;  and  the  simple  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Eldad 
and  Medad  was,  that  they  did  not  lose  their  share  in 
the  gift,  though  they  abode  in  the  camp,  but  they 
prophesied  there.  It  appeared,  however,  an  irregu- 
larity to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  that  they  were  using  the  gift  with  a 
view  to  their  own  aggrandisement.  He  therefore  en- 
treated Moses  to  forbid  them.  But  Moses  nobly 
replied,  '*  Enviest  thou  for  ray  sake?  Would  God 
that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them,"  Nu.  xl  24-23 
ELDERS  [Heb.  D»ipT,  Greek  wpeapOrcpoi,  EngliMh 

presbyters  or  elders].  The  word  is  occasionally  used  both 
in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  with  respect  simply  to 
the  age  of  the  party  spoken  of;  as  when  Joseph  is 
said  to  have  gone  up  to  bury  his  father  "  with 
the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house, 
and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  Qe.  ir-,  or 
when  Timothy  is  instructed  to  '^  rebuke  not  an 
elder  {i.e.  a  man  in  advanced  life,  an  elderly 
person),  but  entreat  him  as  a  father,  and  the 
younger  men  as  brethren,"  i  Ti.  v.  i.  But  most 
commonly  the  word  is  used  in  an  official  sense, 
to  designate  individuals  invested  with  a  certain 
degree  of  authority,  the  recognized  heads  and 
rulers  of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  name  was  doubtless  appropriated  originally 
to  this  use,  because,  from  the  patriarchal  manners 
of  the  ancient  people  of  Grod,  the  persons  raised 
to  such  official  prominence  commonly  were  those 
of  riper  age  and  experience.  It  w^ould  seem  that 
even  in  Egypt  a  kind  of  government  was  main- 
tained among  them  by  means  of  such  a  body;  for 
on  first  receiving  his  conmiission  Moses  is  instruc- 
ted to  go  and  intimate  its  purport  to  the  elders  of 
his  people,  and  these  as  a  known  and  recognized  class 
he  is  said  to  have  actually  assembled,  and  to  have  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  message  and  instructions  he 
had  received,  Ex.  Ui.  16 ;  ir.  20.  At  later  periods  we  find  a 
selection  made  from  these  elders  for  special  purposes; 
as  when  Moses  was  called  up  to  Mount  Sinai  to  con- 
verse with  God,  seventy  of  the  elders  were  appointed 
to  go  so  far  with  him,  and  were  privileged  to  have  a  near 
view  of  the  divine  glory,  Ex.  xxiv.;  and  again,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  tumult  among  the  people,  Moses  was 
ordered  to  gather  together  "  seventy  men  of  the  elders 
of  Israel,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people, 
and  officers  over  them,"  Nu.xi.i6— evidently  indicating 
their  known  official  position.  It  was  upon  these  elders, 
as  the  official  heads  and  representatives  of  the  people, 
that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  at  that  time  rested — for  the 
occasion  they  were  made  to  share  in  the  distinguishing 
honour  of  Mose.s.  And  as  in  the  legislation  of  Moses 
certain  things  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  elders 
of  each  particular  city,  Do.  xlx.  12 ;  xxl  3,  Ac.,  it  was  clearly 
implied,  that  the  people,  on  their  settlement  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  were  expected  to  appoint  persons  in 
the  several  districts,  who,  under  the  name  of  elders, 
should  look  after  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
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execution  of  the  divine  regulations.  Hence,  in  the 
history  we  read  of  tnuuactioua  occacdonaUy  taking 
place  which  were  managed  by,  or  in  the  presence  of, 
the  elders  of  particular  cities,  Jon.  xx.  4 ;  Jo.  vUL  16 ;  Ra.  It. 
Sp  Ac.  In  the  Psalms  also,  and  the  prophets,  the  elders 
are  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  class,  bearing  an 
official  character,  and  occupying  to  some  extent  a  sepa- 
rate position,  Pa.  CTtl.  S3 ;  La.  U.  10;  Bis.  ziv.  1 ;  xx.  i.&a  So  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  local  government  by 
elders,  as  it  was  originally  recognized  in  the  constitu- 
tion brought  in  by  Moses,  so  it  never  wholly  fell  into 
abeyance  throughout  all  the  changes  that  ensued, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  exile. 

After  the  return  from  that  exile,  it  is  well  known 
the  office  of  the  eldership,  instead  of  losing  ground,  rose 
into  higher  significance  and  fuller  organization.  The 
synagogal  institution,  whether  it  then  for  the  first  time 
came  into  existence,  or  received  only  a  fresh  impulse 
and  expansion,  undoubtedly  at  no  distant  period  became 
widely  diffused,  and  attamed  to  an  important  place  in 
the  Jewish  discipline  and  worship.  By  and  by  every 
town  and  even  village  had  its  synagogue ;  while  in  the 
larger  cities  synagogues  existed  in  considerable  nimibers. 
But  with  every  synagogue  there  was  connected  a  govern- 
ment of  elders,  who  varied  in  number  according  to  the 
population  attached  to  ity  but  who  always  had  the 
chief  management  of  its  concerns,  and  the  power  of 
exercising  discipline  upon  its  members.  The  rulers  of 
the  synagogue,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  of  whom 
we  so  constantly  read  in  the  (joepels,  were  substan- 
tially one;  and  the  highest  council  of  the  nation  in  the 
gospel  age,  the  Sanhedrim,  was  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  those  elders,  along  with  a  priest  from  each 
of  the  twenty-four  coiuses  into  which  the  whole  priest- 
hood was  divided.  From  the  very  nature  of  things, 
ruling  was  the  chief  part  of  the  duty  connected  with 
the  office  of  elder  among  the  Jews,  but  it  also  involved 
a  certain  measure  of  teaching;  as  the  ruling  necessarily 
earned  along  with  it  a  knowledge  and  implication  of 
the  law  of  Grod.     (See  Stnaoogue.) 

Considering  that  Christianity  sprang  out  of  Judaism, 
and  that  the  first  Christian  communities  were  composed 
entirely,  or  in  great  part,  of  converts  from  the  Jewish 
faith,  it  was  natural  that  the  governing  body  in  the 
new  should  be  fashioned  after  the  model  of  that  of  the 
old.  The  apostles,  who  in  an  official  respect  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
not  attached  to  any  particular  portion  of  it;  they  were 
Christ's  authorized  ambassadors  generally  to  found 
churches  in  different  parts  of  the  wodd;  uid  in  doing 
so  it  was  manifestly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avail  them- 
selves, as  far  as  they  well  could,  of  the  kind  of  organi- 
zation that  the  providence  and  Spirit  of  God  had  f ui^ 
nished  to  their  hand.  Cases  might,  and  doubtless 
sometimes  did  occur,  in  which  a  whole  synagogue,  or 
decidedly  the  major  part  of  it,  went  over  to  the  faith 
of  Christ;  and  then,  as  a  Jewish  synagogue  was  turned 
into  a  Christian  church,  the  elders  and  ministers  of  the 
one  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  continue  to  hold  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  other:  hence,  presently, 
we  find  elders  associated  with  every  Christian  com- 
munity. It  was  some  time  before  they  came  into 
formal  existence  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  presence  of  the 
apostles  there  at  the  first  rendered  them  for  a  time  less 
necessazy;  but  even  there  they  axe  not  long  in  making 
their  appearance  as  a  recognized  class.  The  pecuniary 
support  raised  at  Antioch  in  behalf  of  the  poor  saints 


in  Judea,  is  sent  to  the  elders  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
hands  of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  Ac.  xL  ao;  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  of  the  question  respecting  est- 
cumcision,  it  is  "the  apoetlej  and  elders"  who  are 
expressly  said  to  have  come  together  to  consider  the 
matter,  Ac.  xt.  a  Elsewhere,  the  i^pointment  of  elden 
as  the  presiding  body,  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  very  formation  of  the  Christian  communities.  In 
even  hiis  first  missionary  tour  Paul  ordained  eLders  in 
every  church,  Ao.  xlv.  23;  and  in  his  letter  to  Titus  re- 
specting the  organization  of  matters  in  Crete,  the  most 
prominent  instruction  given  him  is,  that  he  should 
ordain  elders  in  every  city.  Tit  i.  5.  That  these  were 
the  highest  officers  in  the  communities  over  which  thej 
were  placed,  is  evident  from  their  being  alone  men> 
tioned.  But  in  Titus  the  Jewish  term  elder  is  exchanged 
with  the  Greek  term  ^^«oirof,  oveneer  or  bithop,  Tit. 
1. 6,  r;  as  it  is  also  in  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus — those  being  designated  elders  in  one  verse, 
who  are  addressed  as  bishops  or  overseers  in  another, 
Ac.  XX.  17, 28.  In  like  manner,  in  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  while  bishop  is  used  as  the  prevailing  desig- 
nation, elder  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  hig^ 
functionaries  of  the  church,  i  TL  lU.  i.  2;  v.  17,  is.  Hence 
also,  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  entire  church,  the  old 
and  the  new  together,  is  represented  by  a  competent 
number  of  official  heads,  the  representation  takes  the 
form  of  four  and  twenty  elders.  Re.  Iv.  4;  and  as  the 
church  appears  there  in  a  reigning  and  triumphant 
state,  sharing  with  Christ  in  his  judicial  authority  and 
all-subduing  power,  the  elders  who  represent  her  are 
seen  sitting  on  thrones,  and  having  crowns  of  gold  on 
their  heads. 

A  distinction  is  made  by  St.  Paul  between  eldera 
who  simply  rule,  and  elders  who,  beside  ruling,  labour 
in  word  and  doctrine,  i  Ti.  r.  17 ;  and  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  a  difference 
in  the  original  destination,  or  of  one  that  existed  merely 
as  matter  of  fact.  The  words  themselves  cannot  fairly 
be  regarded  as  decisive  either  way.  It  may  reasonably 
be  supposed,  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  primitive 
church,  when  considerable  difficulty  must  have  been 
experienced  in  getting  persons  properly  qualified  for 
the  work  of  teadiing,  distinctions  of  the  kind  refened 
to  would  not  be  vexy  sharply  drawn;  and  that  it  would 
often  be  left  to  the  determination  of  experience,  whether 
some  appointed  to  the  eldership  should  confine  them- 
selves to  ruling,  or  should  take  part  also  in  teaching. 
But  as  no  blame  is  imputed  to  such  as  merely  ruled, 
nay,  as  special  honour  is  claimed  for  them,  if  only  they 
ruled  well:  it  is  dear  that  the  apostle  recognized  the 
propriety  of  a  ruling  eldership  apart  from  teaching  as 
an  actual  institution;  while  he  asserted  a  title  to 
higher  consideration  for  those  in  the  eldership  who 
combined  the  two  kinds  of  service  together.  On  this 
subject  no  further  light  is  given  in  the  notices  of  the 
New  Testament;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  distinction  between  simply  ruling  and 
ruling  along  with  teaching,  soon  developed  itself  in  the 
church  as  one  of  real  practical  importance;  that  a  single 
individual  of  more  eminent  gifts  in  each  Christian  com- 
munity, came  to  be  constituted  its  presiding  presbjrter 
or  bishop,  and  to  be  more  especially  chazged  with  the 
oversight  of  its  members  and  the  conducting  of  its  pub- 
lic assemblies.  In  process  of  time  still  further  develop- 
ments took  place,  but  these  belong  to  the  province  of 
church  history  rather  than  to  that  of  biblical  literature. 
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KTiFiA^iEH  [God  goet  up],  a  town  of  the  Moabites, 
which,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Israel- 
itea^  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Beuboi,  No.  zxxll.  s,  ST. 
The  childien  of  Reuben  are  said  in  the  passage  referred 
to  to  have  rebuilt  it,  along  with  certain  other  citiefl  in 
the  district.  But  in  process  of  time  it  i^ipears  to  have 
reverted  to  its  original  owners,  as  in  some  of  the  pro- 
phets it  is  named  among  cities  of  Moab  which  were 
doomed  to  desolation.  Is.  xt.  4;  xtI  s;  Je.  xiviu.  34.  It  is 
commonly  named  along  with  Heahbon,  as  if  the  two 
stood  near  each  other;  and  accordingly  traveUers  have 
discovered  the  ruins  of  a  place  not  far  from  Heshbon, 
which  the  Arabs  call  El-Aal.  The  ruins  are  on  an 
elevated  situation;  and  if  the  ancient  city  stood  there, 
it  most  have  commanded  the  whole  of  an  extensive 
phun. 

ELEA'SA.    See  Elasa. 

ETiEA^ZAR  [whom  Ood  help9\y  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  common  name  among  the  covenant-people,  and 
was  borne  by  several  persons  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory. 1.  The  most  distinguished,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
of  these,  was  the  son  of  Aaron,  who,  after  his  father, 
became  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  succeeded 
)um  in  the  high- priesthood,  Ex.  ▼!  83-25 ;  Na  xx.  35,  seq. 
Nadab  and  Abihu  appear  to  have  been  the  two  eldest 
sons  of  Aaron,  as  they  stand  first  in  the  genealogy  of 
Aaron*s  house,  as  given  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
Eleazar  was  the  next  eldest>  and  on  their  death  stepped 
into  the  room  of  the  first-born.  Of  Eleazar  himself 
very  little  is  said  in  the  history,  except  with  reference 
to  his  official  position  and  duties.  He  seems  to  have 
maintained  a  good  understanding  both  with  Moses  and 
with  Joshua.  On  the  solemn  and  affecting  occasion, 
when  his  father  Aaron  went  up  to  Mount  Hor  to  die, 
Eleaacar  was  ordered  to  accompany  him,  and  the  priestly 
robes  that  had  been  so  long  worn  by  the  father  him- 
self, now  ready  to  be  offered,  were,  before  the  fatal 
moment  arrived,  taken  by  Moses  from  off  him,  and 
placed  upon  the  person  of  his  son,  Nn.  xx.  26-88.  The 
high-priesthood  continued  long  in  his  line,  and  seems, 
indeed,  genexally  to  have  been  filled  by  one  of  that  line. 
For  a  short  period — though  we  have  no  information 
how  it  came  about — ^the  ofispring  of  Ithamar  attained 
to  the  highest  place,  in  the  person  of  EU  and  his  im- 
mediate successors;  but  it  presently  again  reverted  to 
the  older  branch;  Zadok  was  of  Eleazar^s  line.  When  he 
died,  he  was  buried  in  'Hhe  hill  of  Pbinehas  "  his  son, 

Jew.  llT.  1. 

2.  EiiKAZAB,  who  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  ark  while  it  remained  in  the  house  of  Abinadab, 

1 8a.  rtl.  I. 

3.  Elkazab.  One  of  David's  heroes  also  bore  this 
name — one,  it  is  said,  "of  the  three  mighties."  He 
valiantly  withstood  the  Philistines  in  a  great  emer- 
gency, and  drove  them  back ;  also  along  with  two  others 
broke  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  at  the  hazard 
of  hfe,  to  fetch  David  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem,  i  Ch.  xi.  u-i8 ;  2  8a.  xxlii.  o. 

4.  Elsazab.  Various  persons  of  the  same  name  are 
also  mentioned  in  later  Jewish  history,  i  Cb.  xxiil.  8i ; 
xtkf.  2S;  V.  xlL  42;  Sxr.  tUI.  33;  1  Mm.  IL  6;  tL  43,  teq. 

ELECrr,  ELECTION.  The  terms  are  variously 
used  in  Scripture.  They  denote  designation  of  persons 
to  office,  Ae.  ix.  15 ;  Jn.  TiTO;  1  Sa.  x.  24;  of  people  Or  nations 
to  the  enjoyment  of  peculiar  privileges,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews,  D«.  vti.e-S;  li.  Ixv.  »-28;  and  finally,  of  a  defi- 
nite number  of  persons  to  eternal  life,  2Th.  ii.  13.    This 
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last  is  the  theological  sense,  and  the  only  one  which 
here  calls  for  explanation  or  defence.  The  subject  is 
doubtless  one  that  belongs  to  the  deep  things  of  God, 
and  therefore  the  clearest  possible  statement  of  it 
must  leave  an  impenetrable  veil  resting  on  some  por^ 
tions  of  the  theme,  and  afford  room  for  that  exchuna- 
tion  of  Paul,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God;  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!"  It  is 
therefore  much  to  be  lamented  that  to  the  difficulties 
which  belong  to  the  subject  itself,  there  should  so  very 
often  have  been  superadded  difficulties  of  another  kind, 
springing  from  a  misconception  of  what  the  doctrine 
really  is,  or  from  bold  and  injudicious  statements  of  it. 
When  we  look  into  sacred  Scripture,  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact)  that  the  doctrine  is  almost  uniformly  presented 
in  some  practical  connection,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  very  statement  of  it  contains  an  answer  to  the 
more  common  and  plausible  objections. 

Statement  of  the  doctrine. — As  presented  in  Scrip- 
ture, election  has  respect  to  persons,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  election  of  nations  or  communities,  and 
also  from  election  merely  of  character,  e.g.  of  such  as 
shall  believe  and  obey,  Lu.  x.  80;  Phi.  iv.S;  Jn.  ▼!.  S7,40. 
According  to  these  passages  the  elect  are  a  definite 
number  of  persons,  said  to  be  given  to  the  Son  by  the 
Father,  and  to  have  their  very  names  recorded  in  heaven. 
This  election  to  eternal  life  is  an  election  of  persons 
out  of  a  race  universally  guilty  and  condemned,  none 
of  whom  have  therefore  any  claim  whatever  on  the 
divine  favour,  Ro.  ui.  lo,  whence,  fairly  considered,  it  is 
not  liable  to  any  charge  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  G^. 
Further,  this  decree  of  election,  like  all  the  divine  decrees, 
is  eternal  and  immutable.  In  point  of  fact  God  does 
save  a  certain  number  of  the  human  family;  and  it  is 
against  all  right  views  of  God  to  suppose,  that  he  should 
have  acted  without  a  plan  or  purpose  so  to  do ;  and  as 
little  can  we  suppose  that  having  once  formed  such  a 
plan  he  should  ever  change  it.  Hence  believers  are 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  "  chosen  before  the  foundation 
of  the  worhl,"  and  their  salvation  is  "  according  to  his 
own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  began,"  Ep.  i.  4 ;  2  Ti.  i.  o.  Their 
election  has  its  source  in  free  grace  and  love.  It  is 
''  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  wiU,"  and  not 
for  anything  good  in  the  creature  whatever,  Ep.  i.  6 ;  Ro. 
ix.  11,18;  xi.  6.  It  includes  all  the  means  and  constituent 
parts  of  salvation,  as  well  as  salvation  itself  in  the 
sense  of  the  ultimate  and  crowning  gift  of  eternal  life. 
We  are  not  ''chosen  to  salvation"  without  faith  and 
holiness,  but  **  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth,"  2Tli.  U.  13 ;  Ep.  l.  4.  Moreover,  elec- 
tion does  not  proceed  on  the  redemption  of  Christ  as 
the  ground  or  cause  of  it,  but  includes  that  redemption 
as  the  grand  means  through  which  the  purpose  to  save 
is  accomplished.  Hence  we  are  said  to  be  "  chosen  in 
Him."  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  election  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  the  mere  statement  of  it,  most,  if  not  all 
the  false  theories  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  more 
common  and  imposing  objections,  are  at  onoe  met  and 
refuted. 

Analogical  constdercUums. — These,  before  proceeding 
further,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  advert  to ;  for 
analogy,  even  when  it  does  not  convince,  is  well  fitted 
to  silence,  and  prompt  to  more  careful  inquiry.  In  many 
cases  it  will  pave  the  way  for  a  more  ready  reception  of, 
and  more  devout  acquiescence  in,  what  was  erroneously 
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supposed  to  be  a  severe  and  repulsive  dogma.  Now, 
the  principle  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  as 
above  given,  and  its  attendant  difficulties,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  region  of  Scripture  or  revelation,  but  meet 
us  everywhere,  so  that  if  any  will  war  against  this 
point  of  Scripture  doctrine,  he  must  carry  that  war  into 
other  regions  also;  yea,  wage  it  in  every  province  of  the 
divine  administration.  In  God's  ordinary  providence 
how  diversely  does  he  deal  with  men,  and  in  how  many 
ways  does  his  preconceived  pUn  and  purpose  affect 
their  history  in  this  life!  They  are  far  from  being 
placed  by  God  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  this  world. 
One  is  bom  in  rank  and  opulence;  another  in  obscurity 
and  poverty.  One  is  bom  in  a  Christian  family,  amid 
all  the  healthful  influences  that  surround  it;  another  in 
an  infidel  home,  exposed  to  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
that  belongs  to  it  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence. 
One  is  endowed  with  great  physical  strength ;  another 
pines  under  sickness,  and  drags  along  to  the  grave  a 
weak  and  weary  frame,  the  prey  of  constitutional  mala- 
dies, which  embitter  life  and  bring  on  premature  decay 
and  death.  Some,  like  Newton  and  Bacon,  are  endowed 
with  extraordinaiy  mental  gifts,  and  are  thus  marked 
out  and  equipped  by  God  for  distinction  in  the  world ; 
others  are  but  slenderly  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts, 
or  are  denied  them  entirely.  And  so  throughout  the 
numberless  diversities  of  gifts  and  social  condition  which 
prevail  in  the  world.  It  is  nuwifestly  Crod  that  makes 
to  differ ;  and  the  true  source  of  the  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  his  scheme  of  providential  government.  If, 
therefore,  we  perceive  the  state  and  destiny  of  men  in 
this  life  to  be  BO  largely  influenced  by  the  plan  or 
purpose  of  God,  why  should  we  hesitate  in  recognizing 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  their 
future  state  and  destiny?  Should  we  not  rather  expect 
to  find  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  dose  and  beautiful  ana- 
logy between  the  economy  of  grace  and  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  providence  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
election  of  grace  independent  of  the  will  or  merit  of 
man  had  not  been  found  in  the  Bible,  would  not  our 
minds  have  been  justly  stumbled  at  the  difference  in 
the  mode  of  the  divine  operation  in  the  constitution  of 
nature  and  that  of  grace ;  or  would  we  not  have  missed 
that  unity  of  plan  which  shows  that  it  is  one  God 
who  works  in  ^e  one  sphere  and  in  the  other? 

Nor  is  it  only  when  we  thus  contemplate  what  may  be 
called  the  more  direct  or  immediate  agency  of  Grod  in 
his  providence  that  this  principle  meets  us.  We  find 
it  again  in  the  influence  which  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  men,  altogether  irrespective  of  any  volition  of  ours, 
exercises  over  us.  The  purpose  of  the  head  of  a 
family  to  reside  in  a  certain  country  or  locality;  his 
preference  of  one  school  or  college  to  another,  or  of  one 
church  or  minister  to  another,  may,  so  to  speak,  be  the 
turning  point  in  the  future  fortunes  of  his  family. 
**  The  parent's  plan,"  says  Albert  Bames,  in  his  intro- 
ductory essay  to  Butler's  Analogy ^  **  may  fix  the  very 
college  where  he  shall  study,  the  companions  he  shall 
choose,  the  law-office  or  the  seminaiy  where  he  shall 
prepare  for  professional  life,  and  finally  everything 
which  may  establish  his  son  in  the  world.  So  the  pUn 
of  the  infidel  is  successful  in  corrupting  thousands  of 
the  young;  the  purpose  of  Howard  secured  the  welfare 
of  thousands  of  prisoners;  the  determination  of  Wash- 
ington resulted  in  the  independence  of  his  country. 
In  all  these  and  ten  thousand  other  cases  there  is  a 
plan  formed  by  other  htingt  in  respect  of  iw,  which 


finally  enters  as  a  controlling  element  into  our  des- 
tiny" (p.  47). 

Scriptural  argument. — ^In  advancing  to  this,  we  pro- 
ceed from  presumption  to  proof.  But  if  fully  gone  into, 
this  would  necessarily  involve  the  particular  examina- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  passages,  and  require 
more  space  than  can  here  be  given  to  it.  We  ahill 
therefore  simply  subjoin  the  following  list  of  texts, 
which  in  their  plain  and  natural  import  express  the 
doctrine,  and  are  those  on  which  it  is  more  especially 

rested  by  theologians,  Mat.xxS3;  zxIt.  S2-24;  JiLifiLM; 
Ac.xiU.4S;  Ro.  TlU.  S8-90;  ix.  23;  xL;  Epi  1.4,5;  lT1i.L4;T.«i 

STh.  u.  IS ;  2TL1. 9 ; IL 10; I Ftt.  i.  2 : 8  Fte.  L 10.  Their  geueni 
meaning  will  be  sufficiently  brought  out  by  a  referenoe 
to  the  counter-theories  of  exposition. 

Counter-  thtoriee. — ^The  first  tbeoxy  by  which  it  it 
attempted  to  set  aude  the  obvious  interpretation  of 
these  passages,  is  that  which  admits  an  election  merely 
to  outward  gospel  privileges.  As  the  Jews,  it  ii 
asserted,  were  elected  to  certain  national  and  special 
privileges,  and  to  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Caossn, 
the  New  Testament  election  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  that  fact)  and  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
external  privileges  of  the  gospel.  That  the  ancient 
Jewish  people  were  the  subjects  of  such  an  election 
as  that  now  specified  we  have  already  admitted.  "Die 
Lord  chose  them  to  be  a  special  people  unto  himielf 
above  all  the  people  that  are  on  the  face  of  the  eaith,** 
and  his  ''elect"  did  "inherit"  the  Lmd.  But  the  con- 
clusion that  is  drawn  from  this  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  the  prejudice  of  the  personal  election  of  the 
people  of  Grod  to  eternal  life  by  no  means  follows. 
Both  elections  may  be  true.  Because  a  national  elec- 
tion is  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  surely  stiange 
logic  to  affirm  there  can  be  no  election  of  paiticnlsr 
persons.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  theory  per 
haps  to  say,  that  there  is  scaroely  one  of  the  above  pas- 
sages which  can  be  interpreted  by  it ;  and  our  Lord 
has  expressly  asserted  that  ''many  are  called"  under 
the  external  privilege  of  gospd  ministration,  "but  few 
are  chosen."  Chiistians  are  said  to  be  "  predestinated 
to  the  adoption  of  children,*^  to  be  "  chosen  to  talvatiim 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
troth,"  to  be  "  ordained  unto  eternal  life;''  all  which  is 
very  different  from  being  elected  merely  to  a  gcapel 
state  and  the  external  privileges  belonging  to  it 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  interpretsr 
tion  proceeds  on  a  want  of  understanding  of  the  ^cal 
relation  between  the  elect  or  covenant-people  of  old, 
and  the  church  of  trae  believers  under  the  gospel  No 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  folly  of  keeping  both  the 
type  and  antitype  here  on  the  same  level  of  external 
privilege.  The  type  of  course  deals  with  the  external 
and  temporal;  the  antitype  with  the  spiritual  and  in- 
visible. But  this  theory,  in  violation  of  the  plameet 
rules  of  typical  interpretation,  detains  the  antitype 
on  the  same  platform  with  the  type,  and  makes  what 
was  outward  in  the  one  equally  outward  in  the  other. 
Hence,  to  adopt  the  application  ahready  made  by 
another,  "the  election  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  a 
nation,  to  outward  privileges  and  a  temporal  inherit- 
ance, was  rather  a  reason  why  election  in  the  Christian 
sense  must  go  further  and  deeper.  For  the  proper 
counterparty  under  the  gospel,  to  those  external  rela- 
tions of  Judaism,  is  the  gift  of  grace  and  the  heinhip 
of  glory — ^the  lower  in  the  one  case  shadowing  the 
T  in  the  other — ^the  outward  and  temporal  lepR- 
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aeniing  the  spiritual  and  eternal.  Even  M 'Knight, 
who  cannot  certainly  be  charged  with  any  excess  of  the 
spiritual  element  in  his  interpretations,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  making,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  the  natural 
seed  the  type  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  temporal  blessings 
the  emblems  of  the  eternal"  Henoe  he  justly  regards 
the  outwaid  professing  church  in  the  one  case,  with  its 
election  to  the  earthly  Canaan,  as  answering  in  the 
other  to  the  invisible  church,  consisting  of  beUevers  of 
all  nations,  who,  partaking  the  nature  of  God  by  faith 
and  holiness,  are  truly  the  sons  of  Grod,  and  have  the 
inheritance  of  his  blessing"  (Fairboirn'i Typology, p.  Ifl2). 
To  the  same  effect  substantially  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Litton, 
in  his  book  on  the  Church  of  Chriti  (p.  294) — "  Eternal 
rewards  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  such, 
but  to  the  pious  members  of  it.  The  corresponding  fact 
under  the  Christian  economy  is  not  national,  but  indi- 
vidual election;  and  election,  not  merely  to  external 
connection  with  a  visible  church,  or  access  to  the  means 
of  grace  (what  is  to  prevent  any  heathen  from  placing 
himself  under  the  preaching  of  the  Word  ?),  but  to  the 
effisctual  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  renewing  the  heart. 
Election  to  the  mere  possibility,  apart  from  the  actual 
foretaste  of  salvation,  is  an  idea  unknown  to  the  New 
Testament  scriptures.  Living,  sanctifying  union  is 
eveiywhere  pre-supposed  in  those  who  are  called  the 
elect  of  God,  as  when  St.  Paul  connects  election  and 
calling  directiy  with  justification,  with  the  foretaste  of 
glory,  vdth  adoption,  &c." 

Besides  all  this,  the  theory  in  question  relieves  us 
from  none  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  our  subject. 
For  in  point  of  principle  where  is  the  difference  between 
election  to  personal  salvation  and  eternal  life,  and  elec- 
tion to  the  "privileges  of  a  gospel  condition T*  If  this 
last  be  essential,  as  all  admit,  to  the  ultimate  enjoyment 
of  eternal  life,  surely  the  great  difficulty  still  presses,  viz. 
—why  some  are  thus  favoured,  while  others  are  not  ? 
why  a  state  of  things  out  of  which  ultimate  salvation 
may  result,  and  out  of  which  alone  it  can  result,  w 
granted  to  some  and  denied  to  others?  Thus,  while 
violence  is  done  to  Scripture,  the  mystery  is  left  very 
much  as  it  was.  The  truth  is  obscured  or  lost,  but  the 
error,  however  plausible,  leaves  all  our  perplexities  as 
it  found  them.  The  loss  on  the  one  side  is  without  any 
compensating  gain  on  the  other. 

Theory  of  election  of  chamcters. — Another  theory  of 
the  subject  is  that  of  an  election  of  characters,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  persons;  i.e.  an  election  of  such 
as  believe  and  obey,  or  such  as  God  foresees  shall 
believe  and  obey.  A  veiy  few  sentences  will  suffice  to 
show  that  this  kind  of  election  has  no  pUce  in  the  Word 
of  God,  and  is  moreover  inconsistent  with  much  that 
has  an  important  place  there.  Faith  and  obedience 
are  never  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  ground  of  the 
decree  of  election,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  them- 
selves included  in  it  and  secured  by  it^  We  are  elected 
not  hteause  we  believe  and  obey,  but  to  believe  and 
obey.  The  faith  and  obedience,  and  all  the  worth  and 
work  of  man,  are  the  efiect  of  election,  and  not  its 
cause,  1  Th.  U.  13 ;  1  Pe.  1.  2.  It  is,  moreover,  a  grave 
objection  to  this  theory  that  it  gives  the  glory  of  salva- 
tion to  the  creature  rather  than  to  the  Creator;  that  it 
gives  man  whereof  to  boast,  and  runs  directly  in  the 
face  of  Paul's  irresistible  argument  in  Bo.  xi.,  where  he 
declares  that  "election"  is  entirely  "of  grace,"  and 
argues,  "  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works; 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  gi«ce.  But  if  it  be  of  works. 


then  is  it  no  more  of  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no  more 
worit."  Nor  is  this  view  of  election  less  inconsistent 
with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
under  which  Christ  has  a  people  given  him  of  the 
Father  in  consequence  of  his  obedience  unto  death, 
Is.  liii.  10;  Jn.  tL  3»-40.  For  it  leaves  the  matter  altogether 
uncertain  whether  there  shall  be  any  such  people.  It 
leaves  it  dependent,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  will  and 
works  of  man,  and  brings  in  the  divine  purpose  only  as 
based  upon  these !  Surely  it  is  more  philosophical,  as 
well  as  more  scriptural,  to  place  the  divine  purpose  first 
in  order,  and  represent  it  as  involving  and  securing  all 
the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 

The  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  divine  perfections. — 
We  can  only  glance  at  tiiis.  But  it  surely  were  dero- 
gatory to  God's  wisdom  to  suppose  that  in  any  region 
of  his  working  he  works  without  a  previous  plan  or 
purpose,  or  to  suppose  that  the  salvation  of  his  people 
is  the  only  work  which  he  accomplishes  without  such 
plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  election,  a  certain  number  of  the  human  race 
only  are  saved,  and  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose that  God  has  saved  them  without  having  deter- 
mined so  to  do. 

Again,  the  divine  foreknowledge  necessarily  implies 
that  the  events  foreknown  entered  into  a  purpose  or 
plan.  A  contingent  or  uncertain  event  cannot  be  fore- 
known. "  There  must,"  says  Edwards,  "  be  a  certainty 
in  things  themselves  before  they  are  certainly  known, 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  known  to  be  certain." 
And  what  is  it  that  makes  them  thus  certain  but  the 
divine  purpose  or  decree  ?  The  application  of  this  to 
the  doctrine  of  election  is  too  obvious  to  be  stated.  If 
God  knew  from  eternity  who  should  be  saved,  it  must 
have  been  because  of  his  eternal  decree  to  save  them. 
This  argument  we  know  is  sometimes  met  by  boldly 
denying  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  acts  of  moral 
agents.  Tliis,  it  is  said,  is  no  more  derogatory  to  God 
than  to  say  that  there  are  things  which  even  Omni- 
potence cannot  achieve.  But  these  things  are  such  as 
involve  a  contradiction  in  their  very  statement,  as  that 
"God  cannot  inclose  a  triangle  within  two  straight 
lines,  and  cannot  make  two  parallel  lines  meet,  and 
cannot  make  twice  two  equal  five.  These  are  mani- 
festly inherent  impossibilities,  and  imply  no  defect  of 
power  on  the  part  of  God.  We  cannot  conceive  them 
to  be  done.  But  it  is  not  so  in  regard  to  a  knowledge 
of  future  moral  acts.  It  is  conceivable.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  nature  which  renders  them  inherentiy 
unknowable;  and  ignorance  of  them  implies  a  defect  of 
knowledge  inconsistent  with  our  idea  of  an  omniscient 
God  "  (Bibllotbeca  Sacra,  April,  1M2).  Others  admit  fore- 
knowledge, but  deny  that  it  is  associated  necessarily 
with  decree.  God  foreknows,  they  say,  the  actions  of 
free  agents,  but  we  cannot  tell,  and  need  not  inquire 
how.  This  is  not  the  place,  however,  for  a  more  ex- 
tended discussion  of  these  points.      {See  Fobeknow- 

LEDGE  and  PBEDESTI  NATION.) 

As  to  the  doctrine  being,  as  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  a  "purely  speculative  dogma,  barren  of  aU 
practical  results,  exercising  no  influence  on  our  conduct 
whatever,  and  consequently  not  to  be  taught  as  a 
revealed  truth,"  we  simply  ask,  Is  it  nothing  to  have  a 
settled  conviction  that  the  entire  gloiy  of  our  salvation, 
from  first  to  last,  belongs  to  God  ?  Is  such  a  convic- 
tion barren?  Is  it  not  fitted  to  awaken  gratitude  and 
love?    And  are  not  these  the  great  moral  forces  by 
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which  obedience  \o  God  is  secured  and  maintaixied? 
Undoubtedly,  too,  that  profound  humility  and  sense  of 
human  littlenessi  which  spring  from  a  just  contempla- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  are  no  mean  practical  results,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  causes,  in  their  turn,  of  the  highest 
forms  of  devotednesa  to  God  which  the  church  or  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  [b.  f.] 

ELr-ELOHE-ISRAEL  [God-God  of  laraei],  a  com- 
pound epithet  applied  by  Jacob  to  the  altar  which  he 
erected  to  God  on  his  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  shortly  after  he  had  received  the  name  of  Israel, 
Q«.  xxxiu.  90.  The  El  at  the  beginning  designates  God 
as  the  strong  and  mighty  one,  who  can  do  whatever 
seems  good  to  him,  and  who,  in  the  recent  experience 
of  Jacob,  had  peculiarly  manifested  his  power  in  over- 
coming the  deep-rooted  enmity  of  Esau,  and  thereby 
averting  the  most  alarming  evil  which  Jacob  had  ever 
been  called  to  encounter.  In  memory  of  this  signal 
deliverance,  and  of  the  goodness  of  Grod  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  connection  with  it,  Jacob  imposed  the  signi- 
ficant name  of  £l-£lohe- Israel  on  the  altar  he  had 
erected,  q.d.  To  the  Mighty  One,  the  God  of  Israel. 

ELEMENTS,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  are 
the  component  parts  of  the  physical  universe;  and  these, 
according  to  the  ancients,  are  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  the  last  chapter 
of  2  Peter,  where,  in  reference  to  the  final  close  of 
things,  it  is  said,  that  ''the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat."  All  shall  be,  as  it  were,  resolved  again 
into  its  first  principles.  The  term  is  also  used  figura- 
tively of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  religion.  Thus, 
in  He.  v.  12,  it  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  reproach  against 
the  Jewish  believers,  that  they  had  need  ''  to  be  taught 
again  which  be  the  first  principles  (or  elements,  (rroixcTa) 
of  the  oracles  of  God  " — ^the  things  which  are  properly 
for  beginners — ^the  rudiments  of  the  system.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  New:  in  former  times  believers  were 
"in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world,"  Qa.iT. 6; 
or,  as  it  is  again  put,  though  the  word  is  the  same  in 
the  original,  they  were  under  "the  rudiments  of  the 
world,"  from  which  beUevers  are  now  delivered  by  the 
grace  of  Christ,  Col.  li.  20.  In  both  passages  the  apostle 
means  to  designate  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant  as 
of  a  more  elementary  and  imperfect  kind  than  that  of 
the  gospel.  It  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  those  who, 
as  to  spiritual  things,  were  in  comparative  childhood, 
dealing,  as  it  did,  so  much  in  symbol,  and  with  the 
forms  rather  than  the  realities  of  things.  All  the  fun- 
damental ideas  and  principles  of  the  gospel  were  there 
— only  tbey  were  exhibited  by  means  of  carnal  ordi- 
nancesy  which,  from  their  very  nature^  were  incapable 
of  yielding  more  than  an  inadequate  manifestation  of 
the  truth.  And  now  that  the  truth  itself  had  appeared 
in  its  reality  and  fulness,  to  revert  to  the  old  and  cling 
to  it  with  passionate  fondness,  but  too  clearly  showed 
that  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  but  imperfectly  appre- 
hended. 

ELHA'NAN  [God-endowed],  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  some  corruption  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture in  connection  with  this  name,  though  critics  differ 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  it»  and  how  the  correction 
ought  to  be  made.  In  2  Sa.  xxi.  19  it  is  said,  among 
the  exploits  of  David's  heroes,  that  "  Elhanan,  the  son 
of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Bethlehemite,  slew  Groliath  the 
Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  Uke  a  weaver's 
beam."    The  authorized  version  inserts  "brother  of" 


before  Goliath,  in  order  to  make  the  statement  oorre-  I 
spend  with  the  supposed  facts  of  the  case,  and  with  a  1 
sort  of  parallel  statement  in  1  Ch.  xx.  5.  In  this  Utter  I 
passage  we  read,  that  "Elhanan,  son  of  Jair,  slew 
Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of 
whose  spear,"  &o.  Agun,  we  find  an  "  EQianan,  son 
of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,"  among  the  thirty  distinguished 
heroes  of  David's  time,  2  Sa.  zxiii.  u.  Some,  among 
others  Gesenius,  suppose  this  £3hanan,  the  son  of  Dodo, 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Elhanan  previously  mentioned 
at  ch.  xxi  19,  and  that  Jaare-oregim  there  is  a  corrup- 
tion. As  the  name  of  a  man  it  certainly  looks  snspidoiis; 
though  to  substitute  Dodo  for  it  can  only  rank  as  a 
conjectural  emendation.  It  is  quite  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  have  been  two  renowned  heroes 
of  Bethlehem  in  David's  time  both  of  the  name  of 
Elhanan;  and  we  must  suppose  that  either  Jaareoregim 
is  a  corruption  of  the  text,  or  that  the  father.  Dodo, 
had  two  names.  Then,  as  regards  the  giant  killed  by 
this  Elhanan  in  single  combat»  as  it  seems  quite  clear, 
from  the  notices  both  in  Samuel  and  in  Chronicles, 
that  the  action  took  place  not  only  after  David  became 
king,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  we  must  dther 
suppose  that  there  was  a  second  Gtoliath  of  Gath,  who 
was  conquered  by  Elhanan,  as  the  former  one  had  been 
by  David,  or  that,  according  to  the  text  in  Chronicles, 
the  reading  in  Samuel  should  be,  not  Goliath,  but  "the 
brother  of  Goliath."  Distinguished  scholars  are  found 
on  both  sides,  and  nothing  decisive  can  be  urged  for 
either. 
ETJ  [Heb.  iSy ,  probably  atceniion,  height]j  a  priest  and 

judge  in  Israel;  in  the  latter  respect,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  SamueL  We  learn  from  the  genealogical 
tables,  espedaUy  that  given  in  1  Ch.  xxiv.  3,  seq.,  that  Eli 
and  his  family  were  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  the  younger 
of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron.  This  line,  however,  was  the 
smaller  and  leas  influential,  as  weU  as  younger  of  tbe 
two,  for  when  examination  was  made  in  David's  time 
into  the  affidrs  of  the  priesthood,  with  a  view  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  its  families  and  offices,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  sixteen  heads  of  distinct  famifieB 
in  Eleaasar^s  line,  and  only  eight  in  that  of  Ithamar. 
It  seems,  therefore,  somewhat  strange  that  the  head  of 
a  family  in  that  younger  and  weaker  line  should  to 
early  lukve  attained  to  the  high-priesthood.  No  ex- 
planation is  given  of  it  in  the  history;  we  are  simply 
told  that  toward  the  dose  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
Eli  was  the  priest  in  the  more  peculiar  sense — that  is, 
the  high-priest,  1  Sa.  l.  He  was  probably  the  first  in 
that  line  who  held  the  office,  and  may  have  been  tk- 
vated  to  it  mainly  on  account  of  ihe  qualities  which 
fitted  him  for  dischazging  the  duties  of  a  judge.  In 
this  latter  respect  he  was  had  in  high  reputatioD,  and 
judged  Israel,  it  is  said,  forty  years,  1  Sa.  !▼.  IB.  Hk 
more  distinctive  honours  of  the  priesthood  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  his  family,  for  in  Zadok  the  elder  line 
again  rose  to  the  ascendant,  and  apparently  retained  it 
to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  In  regard 
to  Eli  himself,  his  character  is  presented  to  us  as  one 
of  mingled  exoellenoes  and  weaknesses.  PersooaDy, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  unaflfected  pietj 
and  genuine  worth.  This  is  evident  from  the  gesenl 
recognition  of  his  title  to  the  place  of  a  judge  in  Israel, 
and  also  from  the  deep  concern  he  manifested  in  his  old 
age  for  the  ark  of  God,  tremUing  for  it  in  the  fint 
i  instance,  and  then,  when  he  heard  of  its  sunendsr  into 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy,  falling  paralyzed  from  the 
chair  on  which  he  sat,  and  brealdng  hia  neck.  In  such 
things  we  plainly  see  the  man  of  God,  profomidly  moved 
by  whatever  touches  the  gloiy  of  his  name  and  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom.  But  this  earnest  and  high- 
toned  piety  was  conjoined  with  a  melancholy  and  most 
culpable  slackness  in  the  management  of  his  own  family, 
practises  being  systematically  carried  on  by  his  two 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  within  the  very  precincts 
of  the  sanctuaiy,  which  ought  to  have  been  instantly, 
and  with  the  firmest  determination,  repressed.  Instead 
of  exercising  this  severe  but  salutary  discipline,  Eli 
contented  himself  with  administering  a  gentle  reproof 
to  his  sons;  told  them  it  was  no  good  report  he  heard 
of  them;  and  reminded  them  of  the  aggravation  their 
sins  derived  from  the  sacred  province  within  which  the 
evil  was  done.  **  Ye  make  the  Lord's  people  to  trans- 
gress; if  one  man  sin  against  another,  the  judge  shall 
judge  him;  but  if  a  man  sin  against  the  Lord,  who  shall 
entreat  for  him?"  i8a.lL  83,Mq.  But  that  was  all;  the 
sensual  and  depraved  sons  were  still  permitted  to  retain 
their  ofBce,  and  they  pursued  in  it>  as  before,  their 
course  of  iniquity.  Even  after  the  most  solemn  reproofs 
and  warnings  had  been  administered  to  Eli,  first  by  a 
man  of  God  (whose  name  is  concealed),  and  then  through 
a  vision  and  dream  communicated  to  the  child  Samuel, 
he  appears  to  have  taken  no  effective  measures  against 
the  evil.  No  doubt  the  languor  and  feebleness  incident 
to  his  advanced  age  may  partly  account  for  his  soft  and 
apathetic  behaviour;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  excuse 
him,  since,  if  he  felt  inadequate  to  the  task  of  reform- 
ing what  was  amiss,  he  should  have  resigned  his  office 
into  the  hands  of  one  more  capable  of  administering  it 
aright.  Accordingly,  the  long- threatened  judgment  of 
God  at  last  burst  like  a  storm  on  him  and  his  family. 
The  Philistines  marched  up  in  battle  array  against  the 
land,  and,  amid  the  disasters  that  ensued,  both  Eli 
himself,  and  his  two  profligate  sons,  fell  victims  to  the 
wrath  of  Heaven. 

Eli  was  ninety-eight  years  old  when  he  died,  and  his 
eyes  were  dim  that  he  could  not  see,  i  Sa.  It.  is;  too 
old  and  feeble,  doubtless,  for  the  responsible  position  he 
occu|ned.  And  in  this  alone  his  case  forms  a  warning 
to  the  servants  of  God  in  future  times;  showing,  as  it 
so  palpably  did,  that  to  cling  to  office  when  the  natural 
decay  and  infirmities  of  life  incapacitate  one  for  its 
proper  and  efficient  discharge,  is  itself  a  serious  failing 
of  duty.  But  most  of  all  does  his  case  provide  a  testi- 
mony and  a  warning  against  the  undue  relaxation  of 
parental  discipline  and  authority.  To  allow  sin  to  pro- 
ceed unchecked,  or  remain  unpunished  in  the  family, 
is  in  any  case  an  unwise  as  well  as  unrighteous  pro- 
cedure— a  cruelty  to  the  children,  not  less  than  an 
unfaithfulness  to  God.  But  when  such  procedure  comes 
to  be  practised  by  one  holding  a  high  and  responsible 
office  in  the  household  of  faith,  the  evil  is  inmiensely 
aggravated,  since  those  who  should  be  lights  and  en- 
samples  to  others  thereby  become  ringleaders  in  corrup- 
tion. It  was  expressly  on  this  account  that  judgment 
fell  so  heavily  on  the  house  of  Eli. 

ELI'AB  [Heb;  ^k^Sw,  God  for  father].     1.   A 

T    •••• 

leader  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  No.  L  9 ;  2.  a  Beubenite, 
an  ancestor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  No.  xxvi  s, »;  3.  an 
ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet^  i  Ch.  ft  n ;  4.  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  one  or  two  others,  of  whom  no  more  than 
the  names  are  known,  i  Ch.  xiL  9;  xtL  6,  David^s  eldest 


brother,  i  Sa.  xvu.  i3, 28.  Even  of  him  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  seems  to  have  looked  with  a  kind  of 
envious  eye  toward  David,  and  sought  rather  to  check 
than  to  encourage  him  in  his  enterprise  against  Goliath. 

EUA'DA  [wham  God  cares  for].  1.  A  son  of  David; 
the  last  but  one  bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem,  s  Sa.  t.  16; 
1  Ol  111.  8.  In  another  passage  the  name  is  changedinto 
Beeliada  {whwn  Baal  cares  for),  i  Ch.  xir.  7 — an  import- 
ant and  somewhat  melancholy  change,  but  why  adopted 
is  unknown.  2.  The  father  of  Kezon  the  Syrian,  1 KL 
si.  23.  3.  A  Benjamite,  a  mighty  man  of  war,  who  led 
an  immense  force  from  his  tribe  to  assist  Jehoshaphat 
in  his  wars,  s  Ch.  xtIL  17. 

ELIAH'BA  [whom  God  hides,  i,e.  keeps  in  safety 
amid  perils].     One  of  David's  thirty  heroes,  2  Sa.  jam.  32. 

EUAIUM  [set  or  appointed  by  God],  1.  An  officer 
in  the  household  of  Hezekiah,  and  a  man  apparently 
of  faith  and  probity,  as  he  was  one  of  the  commissionerB 
sent  by  the  king  to  treat  with  the  messengers  of  Sen- 
nacherib, 2  KL  xTiu.  18,  aeq.,  and  is  also  referred  to  with 
honour  by  Isiuah  as  a  kind  of  typical  servant  of  God,  eh. 
zxlLSO. 

2.  Elukix.  a  king  of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of 
Josiah,  whom  Pharaoh-Nechoh  made  king  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Pharaoh,  at  the  same  time,  changed 
his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  which  simply  substitutes  the  Je, 
contraction  for  Jehovah,  for  El,  Gkxi,  and  means  set  by 
Jehovah,  As  it  is  by  this  Utter  name  that  he  is  chiefly 
known  in  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  it  for  a  notice 
of  the  facts  of  his  reign. 

3.  Eliakix.  a  priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, No.  xli.  41. 

4.  Eliakim.  The  original  name  of  the  king  of  Judah, 
who  is  better  known  by  that  of  Zedekiah. 

ELI'AM  [Gods people].  1.  The  father  of  Bathsheba, 
but  called  Ammiel  in  Chronicles,  2  Sa.  xi  3.  2.  Son  of 
Ahithophel,and  one  of  David*s  thirty  warriors,2  Sa.xxiU.34. 

ELI'AS.    See  Elijah. 

ELIA'SHIB  [whom  God  restored].  1.  A  priest  in 
David's  time,  and  one  of  the  governors  of  the  sanctuary, 
1  Ch.  xxiT.  10.  2.  A  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
who  had  also  formed  some  alliance  with  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  and  given  him  a  chamber  in  the  temple- 
courts,  for  which  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  was  called 
forth,  No.  liL  1, 20 ;  xiiL  4, 7.  3.  Various  others  of  this 
name  are  mentioned,  Esr.  x.  24, 27, 3fk 

ELI'EL  [whose  strength  is  God].  A  common  name 
among  the  Hebrews,  but  nothing  of  any  note  is  pre- 
served of  any  one  bearing  it,  1  Ch.  rill.  20;  xi.  46;  xU.  ii;  xt. 

0,11;  2Ch.  xxxl.  13. 

ELEE'ZER  [whom  God  helps];  substantially  the  same 
with  Elbazab,  though  the  names  are  not  interchanged 
in  Scripture.  1.  Eliezeb  first  appears  as  the  name  of 
one  in  the  household  of  Abraham;  he  is  called  Eliezer 
of  Damascus,  Oe.  xr.  5.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
from  the  expression  rendered  "steward  of  my  house," 
being  literally  "son  of  possession  of  my  house,"  that 
he  was  probably  a  relative  of  Abraham,  and  his  heir- 
at-law.  This,  it  is  thought,  receives  confirmation  from 
what  follows,  in  which  Abraham  says,  "Lo!  one  bom 
in  my  house  (literally  and  properly,  the  son  of  my 
house)  is  mine  heir,"  as  if  pointing  to  a  relative  in  his 
family.  Undoubtedly  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
bond  between  Abraham  and  this  man  superior  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  servant,  but  we  want  the  means  of 
determining  what  it  actually  was.    As  Scripture  is 
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altogether  eilent  of  any  blood  relationship,  or  of  any 
branch  of  Abraham^s  Idndred  being  about  Damaecus, 
the  probability  rather  is  that  Eliezer,  though  he  may 
also  have  been  a  distant  relative,  was  something  like 
an  adopted  son  of  Abraham,  and  that  as  such  the 
main  part  of  Abraham^s  possessions  should  have  fallen 
to  him  if  Abraham  himself  died  childless. 

2.  Elibzeb.  The  second  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah, 
to  whom  Moses  gave  the  name  Eliezer  as  a  memorial 
of  the  help  granted  to  him  by  God,  Ex.  zriil.  4. 

3.  Eliezer.  Various  persons,  besides  those  above 
noticed,  bore  this  name,  but  none  of  them  rose  to  any 
distinction,  excepting  a  prophet,  the  son  of  Dodavah, 
who  rebuked  Jehoshaphat  because  of  his  wicked 
alliance  with  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  2  Ch.  xz.  37;  i  cii. 

Tli.  8;  XT.  24;  XXtU.  16;  Enr.  Till.  16;  x.  18, 23,  31. 

ELTEU  [whose  God  u  Me].  1.  One  of  the  interlo- 
cutors in  the  book  of  Job.  He  stands  in  some  sense 
apart  from  the  three  friends  of  Job,  betwixt  whom  and 
himself  the  chief  part  of  the  dialogue  was  carried  on; 
and  without  any  previous  notice  even  of  his  presence, 
we  are  told  at  a  certain  point  that  "wrath  was  kindled 
in  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kindred 
of  Ram,"  Job  xxxii.  2.  The  designation  of  the  Buzite  has 
been  thought  to  indicate  his  relationship  to  Buz,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Nahor  by  Milcah,  Oe.  xxU.  2i.  This  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  but  the  description  is  of  too  brief  and 
general  a  kind  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions  of 
such  a  nature.  Elihu  represents  himself  as  by  much 
the  youngest  person  in  the  party,  and  it  may  have  been 
on  that  account  that  his  name  was  omitted  at  the  out- 
set; he  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  minister 
or  attendant  of  the  three  friends,  rather  than  one  of 
themselves.  He  tells  us  that  his  youth  kept  him  silent 
so  long  as  the  more  aged  men  had  anything  to  say;  and 
when  at  last  he  does  open  his  mouth,  he  enters  into  a 
formal  apology  and  defence  of  himself  for  presuming  to 
speak  in  such  presence.  What  he  said,  however,  came 
nearer  to  the  point  than  many  things  which  had  been 
uttered  by  those  who  preceded  him;  and  in  token  of 
his  comparative  superiority,  he  is  not  included  with  the 
three  friends  in  the  sacrifices  and  intercessions  that 
were  to  be  presented  by  Job  in  their  behalf.  Job  xlli.  7-9. 
{See  Job.) 

2.  Elihu.  A  forefather  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  the 
son  of  Tohu,  i  s«.  1. 1.  In  1  Ch.  vi.  84,  however,  Eliel 
hi  the  name  that  stands  in  the  same  position — Eliel  the 
son  of  Toah;  probably  mere  accidental  or  linguistic 
variations. 

3.  Elihu.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  the  time  of  David, 
and  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom,  i  Ch.  xni  7. 

4.  Elihu.  Also  one  of  the  captains  of  thousands 
who,  from  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  i  Ch.  xii.  20. 

ELFJAH  (Heb.  h'Sm  and  !imSMi  Bliahu,  God-Jah, 

T—  T"' 

i.e.  God -Jehovah),  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  Elias — a  great  IsraeHtish  prophet.  On 
his  first  appearance  he  is  simply  denominated  **  Elijah 
the  Tishbite,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  iKi.  xtU.  i. 
This  has  been  commonly  understood  to  represent  him 
as  a  native  of  some  Israelitish  town  called  Thisbe 
or  l^be;  and  so  undoubtedly  the  ancients  understood 
it^  only  some  of  them  appear  to  have  placed  Thisbe, 
not  in  Gilead,  but  in  Galilee.  Tobit  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  ''captive  from  Thisbe,  which  is  at  the  right  hand 


of  that  city  which  is  called  properly  Nephthali,  in 
Gralilee  above  Aser"  (l.  s).  But  Josephus  says  of 
Elijah  that  he  was  of  "  a  town  Thesbone,  in  the  country 
of  Gilead  "  {iK  TbXew  Qec^iinnit  r^f  VaKaahlnhoi  x^fMi, 
Ant.  Tlii.  13,  s).  It  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  either  of  these  places;  and  though  the 
opinion  has  generally  prevailed  that  a  Thisbe  in  Galileo 
was  the  birth-place  of  Elijah,  it  cannot  be  said  to  rest 
on  any  valid  authority.  Several  continental  writers 
have  not  only  disparaged  this  opinion,  but  have  gone 
to  the  extreme  of  holding  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Palestine  at  aU;  that  he  was  not  even  of  the  stock  of 
Israel,  but  a  native  probably  of  some  place  in  Arabia, 
and  a  mere  resident,  by  which  they  understand  a  tern- 
porary  resident,  or  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Gilead  (Kdl 
on  1  Ki.  xtU.,  and  the  aathoritlea  there  cited).  This  appears 
a  very  improbable  view,  and  destitute  of  any  proper 
support  in  the  notices  of  Scripture.  Whether  there 
might  be  such  a  place  as  Tishbe  in  Gilead  or  not,  still, 
when  Elijah  is  made  known  as  "  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,"  the  natural  import  of  the  expression  unques- 
tionably is,  that  he  belonged  to  that  section  of  Israel 
who  inhalnted  the  extensive  district  on  the  farther  side 
of  Jordan,  known  by  the  name  of  Gilead.  Even  thus 
interpreted  the  designation  is  somewhat  vi^e;  for 
anything  it  tells  us,  Elijah  may  have  had  his  reiddenoe 
in  the  territories  of  Reuben,  of  Gad,  or  Manasseh ;  he 
may  have  been  himself  a  member  of  one  of  those  triben, 
or  he  may  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  possibly 
even  to  tiie  narrower  circle  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 
Such  points  are  left  altogether  indetominate;  and  were 
so  probably  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  markedly 
prominent  his  distinctive  character  and  calling— that 
he  might  be  known  and  thought  of  simply  as  the  great 
prophet  reformer.  In  this  light  alone  is  he  presented 
to  our  view  in  the  sacred  history.  His  whole  mission 
and  striving  were  embodied  in  his  name.  1^  one 
grand  object  was  to  awaken  Israel  to  the  conviction 
that  Jehovah,  Jehovah  alone  is  God.  Hence  it  is  im- 
portant, for  bringing  out  the  predse  import  and  bearing 
of  his  utterances,  to  keep  up  the  name  Jehotah 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  original. 

The  period  of  Israelitish  history  at  which  Elijah 
appeared  was  one  that  emphatically  called  for  the 
living  exhibition  of  this  great  truth.  It  was  the  period 
of  Ahab's  apostasy,  when,  through  the  influence  and 
example  of  his  wife  Jezebel,  he  formally  introduced  the 
worship  of  other  gods  into  Israel.  In  the  language  of 
the  sacred  historian,  "it  seemed  a  light  thing  for  him 
to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat;  and 
he  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king 
of  the  Zidonians,  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  wor- 
shipped him.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal  in 
the  house  of  Baal,  which  he  had  built  in  Samaria,"  kc, 
I  Kl.  xTi,  31.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  rest,  like  his 
predecessors,  with  the  comipt  worship  of  Jehovah 
under  the  symbol  of  a  calf,  but  brought  in  the  wonhip 
of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  with  its  usual  accompaniment  of 
the  Asherah  pollutions — the  rites  of  the  Syrian  Venus. 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that,  to  reoondle  the  people 
to  so  fundaunental  a  change,  sophistical  arts  of  various 
kinds  would  need  to  be  resorted  to;  and  it  would  seem, 
from  several  indications  in  the  history — in  particular 
from  the  interchange  that  was  kept  up  between  the 
names  of  Jehovah  and  Baal,  Ho.  11. 16,  and  from  the 
terms  in  which  Elijah  put  the  question  for  decision  oo 
Mount  Carmel,  i  m.  xfiii.  si — ^that  pains  were  taken  to 
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mediate  between  the  rival  Bervioes,  and  to  make  it 
ai^iear  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
JehoTah  and  BaaL  Elijah  was  raised  up  for  the  more 
immediate  purpose  of  dissipating  these  vain  sophistica- 
tions, and  showing,  by  terrible  things  in  righteousnesS| 
that  there  was  a  real  and  irreooncileable  difference  be- 
tween the  rival  deities — ^that  Jehovah  was  the  one  living 
and  true  Grod,  and  Baal  but  a  dumb  and  senseless  idoL 
Hence  he  enters  on  the  work  assigned  him  as  the  spe- 
cial servant  or  messenger  of  Jehovah,  and  in  his  name 
announces  abeolutelj  what  shall  come  to  pass,  confident 
that  there  is  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  capable  of 
reversing  the  word.  "  And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  As 
Jehovah  Grod  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand, 
there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  accord- 
ing  to  my  word,"  i  Ki.  x?lL  i.  By  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Baal,  Ahab  had  in  a  manner  displaced 
Jehovah  from  his  acknowledged  supremacy  in  Israel, 
and  the  prophet,  as  his  accredited  representative,  so- 
lemnly protests  against  the  impiety,  proclaims  Jehovah 
still  to  be  the  God  of  Israel,  and  vindicates  the  claim 
by  shutting  up  heaven  for  a  time  over  the  territory 
of  Israel. 

In  his  mode  of  doing  this,  it  will  be  observed,  Elijah 
assumed  the  attitude  of  a  priest  or  Levite,  whose  special 
business  it  was  "  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister 
unto  him,"  De.  x.  8.  This  does  not  prove  that  he  in 
reality  was  so — though,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
he  may  have  been — but  it  shows  the  kind  of  priestly 
position  which  the  prophets  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 
up  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  account  of  the  dislocated 
state  into  which  matters  had  been  brought.  They 
assmned  no  such  position  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
where  the  theocratic  constitution,  with  its  Aaronic 
priesthood,  continued  in  a  measure  to  subsist.  But  in 
Israel,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Ahab,  when  the 
veiy  foundations  were  out  of  course,  and  there  was 
neither  king  nor  priest  to  do  the  part  assigned  them 
by  the  theocracy,  the  prophetic  agency  required  to 
rise  with  the  occasion,  and,  as  under  a  special  commis- 
sion from  above,  had  both  to  make  known  God's  will 
and  to  do  before  him  priestly  service. 

After  the  utterance  of  a  word,  by  which  the  genial 
influences  of  heaven  were  to  be  laid  under  arrest  for  a 
series  of  years,  it  obviously  became  necessary  that  a 
hiding-place  should  be  provided  for  Elijah,  that  he 
might  escape  as  well  from  the  violence  of  those  in  high 
places,  as  from  the  importunities  of  others,  who  might 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  his  pity.  Such  a  hiding- 
place  was  foimd  for  him  to  the  east — probably  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel — beside  the  brook 
Cherith,  that  flowed  into  the  Jordan.  {See  Cuebith.) 
There  he  not  only  found  w^ater  from  the  brook,  but 
also  supplies  of  bread  and  flesh,  morning  and  evening, 
ministered  at  God's  command  by  ravens.  This  mode 
of  furnishing  the  prophet  with  food  has  appeared  too 
marvellous  for  many  commentators,  and  various  devices 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  lighten  the  difficulty. 
By  some  the  orebim  (ravens)  was  changed  into  arebim 
(Arabians);  by  others  it  was  understood  to  indicate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  Orbo,  or  the  rock  Oreb ;  and 
others  still  again,  by  ascribing  to  it  an  altogether  un- 
supported meaning,  have  substituted  merchants  for 
racem.  These  explanations  may  be  summarily  dis- 
missed as  at  once  grammaticaUy  untenable,  and  un- 
satisfactory in  the  sense  yielded  by  them ;  for  how 
unlikely  was  it  that  such  parties  should  carry  any 


supplies  of  food  to  Elijah  so  circumstanced?  especially 
that  they  should  do  so  morning  and  evening !  Nor  is 
the  solution  of  Michaelis  much  better,  that  the  retreat 
of  Elijah  lay  near  to  a  great  raven-haunt^  and  that  he 
took  advantage  of  the  young  hares,  wild  fowl,  fcc., 
which  those  voracious  creatures  brought  within  his 
reach.  Provisions  of  this  sort  could  never  be  turned 
into  "bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and 
flesh  in  the  evening."  The  words  phunly  express  a 
supernatural  employment  of  the  ravens  for  the  pui> 
pose— wonderful,  indeed,  as  everything  supernatural 
is,  but  surely  not  more  wonderful  than  the  infliction  at 
Elijah's  word  of  the  long-continued  drought  which  oc- 
casioned it,  or  the  fetching  down,  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
prophet's  history,  of  two  successive  streams  of  fire  to 
consume  the  forces  sent  against  him.  Any  birds  might 
have  served  the  purpose  in  question,  but  the  ravenous 
nature  of  those  actually  employed  undoubtedly  height- 
ened the  evidence  afforded  by  the  transaction  of  the 
overruling  power  and  providence  of  Grod. 

The  brook  Cherith,  however,  in  course  of  time  dried 
up,  and  another  place  of  refuge  had  to  be  provided  for 
the  prophet.  This  was  found  in  a  most  unlikely  quarter, 
in  the  house  of  a  widow — ^a  poor  widow,  as  she  proved 
to  be,  with  an  only  son — and  she,  not  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  but  at  Zarephath,  in  the  territory  of  Zidon — 
the  native  region  of  the  infamous  Jezebel,  i  Ki.  xvii.  o. 
Notwithstanding  the  Lord  tells  Elijah  that  he  has 
commanded  this  widow  to  sustain  him;  and  being 
perfectly  assured  that  God's  word  could  not  fail,  he 
proceeded  without  delay  to  prove  it.  Brought  by 
divine  direction  to  the  place,  and  to  the  woman,  he 
found  her  near  the  gate  of  the  city  gathering  a  few 
sticks  to  prepare  her  last  meal,  that  she  and  her  son 
might  thereafter  die.  In  the  unswerving  confidence  of 
faith  he  bids  her  go  and  bake  the  bread  as  she  intended, 
but  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  a  portion  of  it  with  a 
little  water  to  him — demanding  such  faith  from  her  as 
he  himself  exercised  toward  God.  And  he  added,  as 
the  ground  both  of  her  belief  and  of  his  own  demand, 
*'  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  God  of  Israel,  the  barrel  of 
meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the  cruse  of  oil  fail, 
till  the  day  that  Jehovah  sendeth  rain  on  the  earth." 
Strange  as  the  whole  must  have  seemed,  the  Zidonian 
widow  made  no  scruple  about  complying  with  the  word 
spoken ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  assurance  given 
her,  the  miraculous  supply  of  meal  and  oil  continued 
as  long  as  it  was  needed.  She  was  blessed  because  she 
believed;  and  from  her  believing  conduct,  with  its 
present  recompense  of  good,  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
also  could  not  fail  to  draw  encouragement  and  strength. 
But  her  faith  was  by  and  by  put  to  a  fresh  trial,  and 
in  that  trial  discovered  a  certain  measure  of  imperfec- 
tion in  respect  to  spiritual  insight  or  desire.  On  the 
ocasion  of  a  severe  illness  befalling  her  son,  which  soon 
reached  a  fatal  termination,  she  said  to  Elijah  in  what 
appears  a  somewhat  petulant  tone,  *'  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee,  0  thou  man  of  God  ?  Art  thou  come  unto 
me  to  call  my  sin  to  remembrance,  and  to  slay  my  son  ?" 
A  proper  feeling  probably  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad- 
dr^.  The  devout  and  holy  life  of  Elijah  had  enlight- 
ened her  conscience,  and  impressed  her  with  convic- 
tions of  sin,  such  as  she  had  not  previously  known. 
Possibly  also  she  may  have  felt  that  she  had  profited 
less  thiui  she  ought  to  have  done  by  the  residence  of 
such  a  man  in  her  house,  and  may,  in  consequence, 
have  become  more  liable  to  chastisement.     So  far,  the 
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feelings  working  in  her  bosom  may  have  been  reason- 
able and  proper ;  but  they  still  hardly  account  for  the 
peculiar  form  of  her  address  to  the  prophet.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  she  looked  upon  him  as,  in  a 
sense,  the  occasion  of  her  calamity,  and  that  it  had 
been  better  for  her  not  to  have  known  him,  than  to 
have  become  the  subject  of  such  a  discipline.  What 
might  be  wrong  in  it,  however,  was  graciously  ovei^ 
looked ;  as  matters  stood,  the  calamity  proved  a  heavy 
trial  to  EHjah  as  well  as  to  the  widow ;  and  with  holy 
freedom  and  earnestness  he  laid  it  before  the  Lord. 
*'  He  cried  unto  Jehovah  and  said,  O  Jehovah  my  God, 
hast  thou  also  brought  evil  upon  the  widow  with  whom 
I  sojourn,  by  slaying  her  son?"  The  cry  was  heard; 
and  after  stretching  himself  three  times  upon  the  child 
— thereby  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  channel  of  com- 
munication for  the  divine  power  to  pass  into  the  lifeless 
body — and  crying,  while  he  did  so,  '^O  Jehovah  my 
Grod,  I  pray  thee,  let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him 
again" — ^the  child  began  to  breathe  again,  and  was 
presently  delivered  aHve  to  his  mother.  On  receiving 
him,  she  said,  "  Now  by  this  I  know  that  thou  art  a 
roan  of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  thy 
mouth  is  truth ; "  that  is,  she  knew  it  now  in  a  manner 
she  had  not  done  before;  the  truth  burst  upon  her  mind 
with  a  power  which  had  all  the  freshness  of  novelty. 

It  was  in  the  third  year,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Elijah's 
sojourn  with  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him,  announcing  the  near  prospect  of 
rain,  and  bidding  him  go  and  show  himself  to  Ahab^ 
1  Ki  xTiU.  1.  Some  would  understand  the  expression  **  in 
the  third  year"  from  the  commencement  of  the  drought, 
but  this  would  restrict  too  much  the  whole  period ;  as 
in  two  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  i^o.  ir.  S6;  Ja.  ▼.  i7i 
the  drought  is  expressly  said  to  have  lasted  three  years 
and  a  half.  If,  as  is  probable,  EHjah  spent  nearly  one 
year  beside  the  brook  Cherith,  it  would  leave  two 
years  and  some  months  for  his  residence  at  Zarephath, 
and  hence  he  might  be  said  to  leave  it  in  the  third 
year.  When  going  forth  on  this  new  and  more  active 
part  of  his  mission,  he  was  met  with  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  famine  prevailed  in  Samaria; 
having  fallen  in  with  Obadiah,  the  chamberlain  of 
Ahab,  on  a  search  throughout  the  land  for  fountains 
and  brooks  of  water,  that  all  the  cattle  might  not 
perish.  The  prophet  was  recognized  by  Obadiah,  and 
was  treated  by  him  with  respectful  obeisance.  But  on 
being  charged  to  go  and  tell  his  master  Ahab,  that 
Elijah  was  there,  he  began  to  imagme  that  the  prophet 
had  some  design  upon  his  life,  and  asked  if  Elijah  did 
not  know  how  he  feared  God,  and  hid  so  many  as  fifty 
prophets  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water, 
to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  Jezebel?  He  also 
mentioned,  as  the  ground  of  his  apprehensions  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  most  rigorous  search  had  been 
made  for  Elijah  throughout  the  land  of  Israel  and  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  violent  hands  on  him ;  and  he  could  not  suppose 
that  Elijah  would  now  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of 
meeting  Ahab,  in  the  defenceless  state  in  which  he 
appeared.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken,  and 
having  been  solemnly  assured  of  £3i  jah*s  determination 
to  show  himself  to  Ahab,  he  went  to  his  master  with 
the  tidings.  On  meeting  Elijah  the  king  addressed 
him  with  the  reproachful  charge,  *^  Art  thou  he  that 
troubleth  Israel?"  but  was  answered  with  the  indig- 
nant reply,  **  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and 


thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  com- 
mandments  of  Jehovah,  and  thou  hast  followed 
Baalim."  And  he  added  a  request — for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  controversy  to  an  issue,  and  ascertaimng 
where  the  source  of  the  evil  actually  lay — that  Ahab 
would  cause  Israel  to  assemble  on  Carmel,  to  witnea 
between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  the  prophets  of 
Baal  and  Asherah  on  the  other.  (The  latter  are 
called  in  the  authorized  version  propKeU  of  the  ^rova-- 
improperly,  see  under  Ashtaboth.)  Of  these  prophets 
there  are  said  to  have  been  450  of  the  fonner  dass,  and 
400  of  the  latter ;  and  the  ktter,  the  prophets  of  Ash- 
erah, it  is  stated,  ate  at  the  queen's  table ;  tnaMiing 
probably  that  they  were  maintained  at  her  expense, 
as  being  the  servants  of  her  own  Syrian  goddess.  No 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  memorable  transactioiu 
that  presentiy  took  pkioe  on  Carmel ;  so  that  they  must 
either  have  declined  the  contest,  or  it  must  have  been 
deemed  prudent  to  withhold  them  from  being  present 
on  the  occasion.  But  the  450  prophets  of  Baal  ap- 
peared, and  along  with  them  Ahab  himself,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  people.  All  Israel,  in  a  sense,  were 
there  to  be  spectators  of  the  contest. 

If  looked  at  in  an  external  point  of  view,  never  did 
combatants  seem  more  unequally  matched.  In  the 
interest  of  Baal  there  stood  the  450  prophets,  with  the 
king,  and  doubtiess  many  also  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  kingdom,  at  their  back ;  while  Elijah  alone  ventured 
openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Jehovah.  When  he 
put  the  question  to  the  assembled  people,  ''  How  long 
halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  If  Jehovah  be  God, 
follow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  follow  him,"  there  was  no  re- 
sponse ;  "tiie  people  answered  him  not  a  word."  Th^ 
were  not  prepared  to  take  up  and  avow  the  position, 
that  there  was  such  a  distinction  between  Jehovah  and 
Baal,  as  rendered  their  daims  of  service  properly 
antagonistic,  and  necessitated  a  choice  between  the 
two.  The  matter  must,  therefore,  be  submitted  to  a 
palpable  and  deeisive  test  Let  each  party  take  an 
offering,  cut  it  in  pieces,  lay  it  on  wood  as  ready  to  be 
consumed  in  sacrifice ;  and  let  the  one  who  answers  by 
fire  be  the  Grod.  This  proposal  at  once  commended 
itself  to  the  people.  It  would  do  so,  we  may  concave, 
the  more  readily,  because  it  was  by  fire  that  Jdiovah 
had  revealed  himself  to  their  fathers,  when  the  Leviticsl 
service  was  originally  set  up,  Le.it. 84;  and  also  because, 
if  it  gave  any  advantage  to  either  party,  this  manifestly 
lay  on  the  side  of  the  numerous  retinue  that  represented 
the  interest  of  Baal.  EUjah  even  conceded  to  them  a 
further  advantage,  in  allowing  them  the  right,  on  ac- 
count of  their  number,  to  Idll  their  victim  first,  and  eo 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  prior  decision 
in  their  behalf,  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  their  god  to 
bestow  it.  In  sach  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  decline  the  trial.  They  prepared  their  buBock 
and  dressed  it,  hut  put  no  fire  under,  and  with  earnest 
importunity  began  to  cry,  O  Baal,  hear  us.  So  they 
continued,  it  is  said,  from  morning  until  noon,  when 
Elijah  in  mockery  bade  them  cry  aloud,  in  case  their 
god  might  be  asleep,  or  engaged  in  some  busy  and 
interesting  occupation,  from  which  he  needed  to  be 
somewhat  forcibly  recalled.  Then  they  redoubled  their 
vehemence,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Syrian  devotees, 
cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out. 

[Movers,  in  his  work  on  the  Phoenicians,  thus 
describes,  from  ancient  authors,  the  processions  which 
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vera  wont  to  be  made  by  the  wonhippen  of  the  Syrian 
godikn:  "A  diflcordant  howling  opens  the  Boene.  Then 
they  fly  wildly  through  one  another,  with  the  head 
mnk  down  to  the  groond,  bat  taming  round  in  drdeB, 
so  that  the  looee-flowing  hair  drags  through  the  mire ; 
therBopon  they  first  bite  themselTes  on  the  annsy  and  at 
last  cat  themselves  with  two>edged  swords,  which  they 
are  wont  to  carry.  Then  begins  a  new  scene :  one  of 
them  who  sorpaases  all  the  rest  in  frenzy  begins  to  pro- 
phesy with  sighs  and  groans,  openly  accoses  himself  of 
his  past  sins,  which  he  now  wishes  to  punish  by  the 
mortifying  of  the  fleeh,  takes  the  knotted  whip,  which 
fthe  gain  are  wont  to  bear,  lashes  his  back,  cuts  himself 
with  swords,  until  the  blood  trickles  down  &om  his 
mangled  body,"  i.  p.  ess,  quoted  by  KoU  on  i  KL  xiih.  26-99.] 

But  all  was  to  no  purpose ;  "  there  was  no  voice, 
nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded/*  Then, 
about  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (that  is,  about 
three  o*dock  in  the  afternoon),  Elijah  stepped  forward 
to  do  Am  part — ^repaired  an  altar  that  had  fallen  down, 
with  twelve  stones,  coiresponding  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel — the  ideal  number  of  the  covenant- people, 
whose  God  Jehovah  was — and,  having  arranged  his 
bollock  and  the  wood,  caused  a  trench  to  be  dug  around, 
and  barrels  of  water  to  be  poured  on  the  altar,  till  not 
only  the  wood  was  thoroughly  wetted,  but  the  trench 
also  was  filled  with  the  overflow.  Then  with  sublime 
'  nmplicity  he  came  near  and  said,  "  Jehovah,  Crod  of 
I  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day, 
that  THOU  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy  servant, 
I  and  that  I  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word. 
Hear  me,  O  Liord,  hear  me,  that  this  people  may  know 
that  thou  Jehovah  art  God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned 
their  heart  back  again.*'  No  sooner  had  he  spoken, 
than  the  fire  fell  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  sacri- 
fice, and  even  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench. 
The  efifect  was  electrifying ;  the  people  in  one  mass  fell 
on  their  faces,  and  shouted,  **  Jehovah,  he  is  the  God, 
Jehovah,  he  is  the  God." 

Elijah,  however,  was  not  content  to  let  the  matter 
rest  there ;  he  called  upon  the  people  instantly  to  cany 
oat  their  convictions  of  truth,  by  enforcing  the  penalty 
of  the  law  upon  those  who  had  been  labouring  to  sub- 
vert its  fundamental  principles.  "  Take  the  prophets 
of  Baal,"  said  he;  "  let  not  one  of  them  escape."  The 
advice  was  promptly  followed ;  for  the  whole  450  were 
brought  down  to  the  brook  Kishon  and  slain  there. 
The  treatment  has  often  been  characterized  as  harsh, 
but  unjustly,  when  contemplated,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
from  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view.  The  common- 
wealth of  Israel  being  a  theocracy,  in  which  all  was 
professedly  held  of  Jehovah  as  its  one  living  and  so- 
prome  hc^d^  idolatry  was  therefore  condemned  as 
treason ;  tlie  promoter  of  idolatrous  worship,  or  the 
false  prophet,  who  spake  in  the  name  of  another  god 
than  Jehovah,  was  to  be  summarily  put  to  death, 
De.  xiiL  zviii. ;  SO  that  Elijah  and  the  people  now  only  did 
what  Ahab  as  the  visible  head  of  the  commonwealth 
should  already  have  done.  If  Ahab  himself  had  fallen 
in  the  carnage  as  the  active  abettor  of  Baal- worship, 
it  would  have  been  no  breach  of  constitutional  principle. 
Hie  crisis  seemed  now  past;  the  decision  of  assembled 
Israel  had  been  given,  and  Jehovah  was  once  more 
publicly  acknowledged  as  the  one  living  and  true  God. 
"  The  heavens  heard  the  earth,"  and  forthwith  began 
to  temper  their  fiery  glow.  **  Get  thee  up,"  exclauned 
Elijah,  descrying  the  change,  "  eat  and  diink,  for  there 
Vol.  I. 


is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  ram."  The  prophet  him- 
self went  up  to  Carmel  to  pray,  and  look  for  the 
refreshing  shower,  Ja.  t.  it  ;  and  tiie  moment  the  little 
cbud  was  discerned  in  the  horizon,  though  not  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  he  hasted  back  to  Ahab  to  tell 
him  to  speed  forward  his  journey,  while  himself,  as  if 
inspired  with  the  energy  of  a  new  life,  girt  up  his  loins, 
and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel — a 
distaace  of  about  fifteen  miles — amid  torrents  of  rain. 
It  was  a  day  of  triumph  to  the  noble-hearted  prophet, 
and  he  probably  thought  that  the  victory  was  now 
finally  won — ^that  his  person  would  be  as  safe,  and  his 
name  as  honoured  at  Jezreel  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  land! 

But  his  ardent  hopes  in  this  respect  soon  met  with  a 
mortifying  reverse.  So  far  from  being  humbled  and 
subdued  by  the  news  of  the  terrible  scene  on  Carmel, 
Jezebel  seemed  only  roused  into  greater  fury,  and  sent 
a  message  to  Elijah,  accompanied  with  an  oath,  that 
by  tomorrow  she  would  have  him  made  like  one  of  the 
slain  prophets.  If  she  really  wished  to  kill  Elijah,  she 
betrayed  a  foolish  impetuosity  of  temper  in  sending 
such  a  message.  But  it  is  possible,  alter  what  had 
happened,  that  she  scarcely  desired  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  her  own  threat  in  execution ;  and  she 
may  have  uttered  it  more  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
Jezreel  of  his  presence,  than  of  committing  herself  to 
the  destruction  of  his  life.  Anyhow,  the  determina- 
tion avowed  was,  in  the  circumstances,  indicative  of  a 
most  impious  and  hardened  state  of  mind.  It  appalled 
for  the  moment  the  lion-hearted  prophet ;  his  courage 
sank  at  the  tidings ;  and  he  arose  and  went  for  his  life, 
taking  his  servant  with  him  as  far  as  Beersheba,  but 
himself  pressing  on  a  whole  day's  journey  into  the 
wilderness.  There  he  found  a  junipei>tree  under  which 
he  sat  down,  and  requested  for  himself  that  he  might 
die.  '*  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  "now,  Jehovah,  take 
away  my  life;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers,"  IKL 
xijL  1  It  was  the  language  of  fainting  and  despondency: 
he  had  done  his  best;  mighty  forces  had  been  operating 
through  his  hand,  and  he  had  been  enabled  to  do  great 
things  by  them;  but  it  was  a  hopeless  struggle;  the  throne 
of  iniquity  still  held  its  place ;  he  was  no  more  able  to 
prevail  than  his  fathers ;  why  should  his  life  any  longer 
be  prolonged?  Such,  apparently,  was  the  feeling  that 
wrought  in  his  bosom — not  altogether  to  be  justified, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  so  natural  in  the  circumstances, 
BO  difficult  to  be  repressed,  that  his  case  called  for  pity 
and  support,  rather  than  rebuke.  And  he  got  what  he 
needed ;  for  his  work  was  by  no  means  done  yet,  as  he 
had  too  hastily  supposed.  He  was  first  thrown  into  a 
profound  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  at  his 
side,  brought  by  an  angel's  hand,  a  cake  baken  on  the 
ooals,  and  a  cruse  of  water.  Of  these  he  partook  and 
refreshed  himself,  and  again  laid  himself  down  to  rest. 
But  he  was  admonished  a  second  time  by  the  angel  to 
arise  and  eat,  as  a  great  journey  was  before  him ;  and 
in  the  strength  of  the  food  then  received,  it  is  said,  he 
went  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  A  supernatural  re- 
sult, doubtless !  for  no  merely  natural  supply  of  food 
could  have  sustained  his  animal  frame  for  such  a  length 
of  time ;  but  this  does  not  hinder,  that  the  natural  in 
the  present  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  formed  the 
ground  on  which  the  supernatural  raised  itself,  and  that 
a  certain  measure  of  the  one  might  be  required  for  the 
fitting  development  of  the  other. 

The  support  of  the  bodily  frame  in  undecayed  fresh- 
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ness  for  forty  days,  and  that  in  connection  with  a  so- 
journ in  Horeb,  whither  Elijah  was  now  borne  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  phunly  brings  this  prophet  into  a  cer- 
tain reUtionship  to  Moses.  The  wonder  of  Moses,  as 
a  man  capable  of  dwelling  on  the  mount  of  God,  and 
holding  a  face-to-face  conmiunion  with  Heaven,  again 
in  a  measure  repeats  itself.  There  is  a  manifest  resem- 
blance, though  with  a  difference  suited  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  time;  and  so  in  what  follows.  At 
Horeb  the  prophet  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  cave; 
and  when  there  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him 
saying,  "What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?"  To  which 
he  replied  in  a  somewhat  querulous  and  disaffected 
tone,  "  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  Jehovah,  Grod  of 
hosts;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  foisaken  thy 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy 
prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  I  only,  am  left,  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away."  The  state  of  feel- 
ing was  much  akin  to  that  of  Moses,  when,  descending 
from  the  mount,  he  found  the  people  wholly  given  to 
idolatry,  and  in  the  vehemence  of  a  righteous  indigna- 
tion broke  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  called  upon  every 
man  to  unsheath  his  sword  against  his  fellow.  This 
severe  and  stormy  mood  soon  passed  away,  and  he  pre- 
sently became  the  earnest  intercessor  of  his  people. 
Elijah,  too,  subsequently  came  into  a  like  tender  and 
more  subdued  frame,  but  it  was  the  other  which  held 
possession  of  his  soul  at  the  cave  in  Horeb.  He  spake 
as  if  he  had  been  more  jealous  for  the  interest  of  God, 
than  God  had  been  for  it  himself ;  as  if  when  so  many 
altars  had  been  thrown  down,  so  many  prophets  slain, 
and  an  idl  but  universal  apostasy  prevailed,  it  was  just 
matter  of  complaint  that  no  greater  judgments  horn. 
Heaven  had  been  inflicted  on  the  evil-doers,  and  no 
more  adequate  help  given  to  second  his  endeavours. 
To  correct  his  judgment  in  this  respect,  and  bring  him 
to  a  better  mind,  he  has  presented  to  his  view  a  series 
of  symbols,  in  which  the  Lord  appeared  as  the  direct 
agent.  First,  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  moun- 
tains, and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord; 
then  an  earthquake ;  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire. 
It  is  said  that  Jehovah  was  not  in  any  of  Uiese — mean- 
ing, not  that  they  were  caused  otherwise  than  by  his 
immediate  working,  or  were  not  symbols  of  certain 
operations  of  his  hand,  but  that  at  tins  particular  time 
he  did  not  reveal  himself  in  one  or  other  of  these  to 
Elijah.  They  were  rather  the  symbols  of  that  vehe- 
ment and  angry  &ame  of  mind,  which  prevailed  in  the 
prophet  himself,  than  of  any  feeling  or  purpose  now 
cherished  in  the  heart  of  Grod.  But  after  them  all 
there  came  a  still  small  voice,  a  soft  and  gentle  breath- 
ing, as  it  were,  which  when  the  prophet  heard,  he 
wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle  and  went  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  where  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  again 
asking  him  what  he  was  doing  there.  Jehovah  would 
now  manifest  himself  not  in  the  terrific  emblems  of 
power,  such  as  were  fitted  to  appal  and  terrify  men's 
minds,  but  in  the  still  small  voice,  which  might  win  its 
way  into  their  better  feelings,  and  with  quiet  energy 
prompt  and  persuade  them  to  wiser  counsels.  This 
was  the  kind  of  agency  which  the  Lord  would  now 
have  Elijah  to  understand  still  remained  to  be  plied 
in  Israel :  Enough,  it  virtually  said,  of  overawing  dis- 
plays from  the  secret  place  of  thunder;  gentler  and 
more  persuasive  measures  must  now  be  pursued ;  nor 
has  the  effect  produced  by  the  former  been  in  vain,  it 
has  thrown  the  way  open  for  more  peaceful  action. 


Such  was  the  main  purport  of  the  instruction  con- 
veyed on  this  occasion  to  Elijah.  It  was  followed  op 
however  by  certain  communications  of  a  more  expUdt 
kind.  In  these  he  was  directed  to  return,  not  predsely 
to  the  land  of  Israel,  but  to  the  wilderness  of  Damas- 
cus, where  he  might  find  a  comparatively  safe  retreat; 
and  thereafter — ^not  perhaps  immediately,  but  as  oppor 
tunity  might  ofifer,  or  the  course  of  Providence  might 
open  the  way,  to  anoint  Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jehn 
king  over  Israel,  and  Elisha  to  be  prophet  in  his  own 
room.  He  was  also  informed,  that  in  connection  with 
these  appointments  thero  wero  to  be  severo  visitatioiis 
of  judgment ;  some  were  to  be  slain  by  Hasael,  some 
by  Jehu,  and  some  still  again  at  the  instance  of  EUsha. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  given  to  understand,  that 
matters  wero  not  so  bad  in  Israel  as  he  had  imagined, 
and  that  beside  himself,  thero  remained  7000  who  had 
not  yet  bowed  the  knee,  or  by  kissing  done  obeisance 
to  the  image  of  Baal.  Thero  was,  therefore,  room  for 
fresh  operations,  and  some  ground  to  hope  that  a  revived 
interest  might  yet  be  awakened  in  the  worship  and 
service  of  Jehovah.  Elijah  was  doubtless  cheered  to 
learn  that  such  was  the  case,  and  set  forth,  we  may 
well  conceive,  with  a  lightened  heart  on  his  new  com- 
mission.  The  first  part  of  it  that  he  was  enabled  to 
execute  is  what  was  mentioned  last  in  the  divine  com- 
munication— ^the  calling  of  Elisha  to  saooeed  him  in 
the  prophetical  office.  This,  it  would  appear  from  the 
narrative,  took  place  very  shortly  after  his  return  to 
the  Syrian  r^on,  probably  when  on  his  way  to  the 
wilderness  of  Damascus ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  imme- 
diate succession  to  what  took  place  at  Horob,  and 
Abel-meholah,  where  Elisha  resided,  lay  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  the  route  of  Elijah  toward 
the  place  of  his  immediate  sojourn. 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  operations  of  these  servants 
of  God  in  the  wilderness  of  Damascus,  not  are  we  told 
how  long  they  sojourned  there.  A  war  with  Syria 
meanwhile  sprung  up,  in  which  Ahab  and  Israel  came 
off  victorious,  1  Ki.  xs.  The  success  could  scarcely  M 
to  inflame  the  pride  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  was 
probably  among  the  causes  that  contributed  to  tbe 
atrocious  procedure,  which  issued  in  the  deliberale 
murder  of  Naboth,  and  the  impropriation  of  his  vine- 
yard. It  was  this  wicked  conduct  which  again  drew 
Elijah  from  his  lurking-place.  In  obedience  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  he  went  to  meet  Ahab,  when  he  came 
to  take  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  property;  and  as  if 
an  apparition  had  suddenly  presented  itself  before  him, 
the  guilty  monaroh  ezcUimed,  "  Hast  thou  found  me, 
0  mine  enemy  f  ''I  have  found  thee,"  was  the  prompt 
reply;  and  then  followed  a  terrible  denunciation  of  the 
iniquity  that  had  been  committed,  and  of  the  sweefung 
desolation  and  ruin  that  were  destined  to  befall  Ahab 
and  his  house.  In  respect  to  Ahab  himself  the  threat- 
ening took  effect  without  any  further  intervention 
on  Elijah's  part,  and  in  connection  with  a  fresh  Syrian 
war,  which  cost  the  king  of  Israel  his  life.  We  fint 
meet  with  our  prophet  again  in  the  time  of  his  snoees- 
sor  Ahaziah,  who  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  fell 
through  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber,  and  presently 
after  sent  messengers  to  inquiro  of  Baal-zebub  the  god 
of  Ekron,  whether  he  should  recover  of  his  disease. 
Elijah  was  admonished  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  go 
and  meet  them,  and  to  ask,  whether  it  vras  because 
thero  was  no  God  in  Israel  that  they  went  to  Inquire 
of  the  god  of  Ekron,  a  Ki.  i.  s.    This  reproachful  inter- 
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rogation  was  acoompamed  ^th  a  solenm  message  in  the 
name  of  JehoTah,  that  the  king  should  not  come  down 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  was  laid,  but  should  surely 
die.  Hie  messengen,  on  receiving  such  a  message, 
natunUlj  turned  back ;  and  then  ensued  a  memorable 
scene  in  Elijah^s  history.  The  enraged  monarch  de- 
spatched a  company  of  fifty  soldiers  to  i^prehend 
him;  and  when  these  through  their  captain  delivered 
to  him  the  message,  "  Thou  man  of  Gkxi,  the  king  hath 
said,  Come  down,'*  they  were  greeted  by  the  stem 
reply,  '^  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  let  fire  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty.**  Pre- 
sently, fire  did  come  down  and  consume  them.  The 
same  scene  was  enacted  over  again  with  another  fifty; 
and  only  when  the  captain  of  the  third  implored  that 
his  life  and  the  life  of  his  men  might  be  spared,  did 
Elijah,  at  the  divine  suggestion,  go  down  and  present 
himself  before  the  king.  But  it  was  only  to  repeat 
anew,  beside  the  bed  of  the  now  humbled  monarch,  the 
same  awful  words  which  he  had  originally  addressed 
to  the  persons  commissioned  to  inquire  at  Ekron. 

The  conduct  of  Elijah  on  this  occasion  has  often 
been  objected  to  as  harsh  and  intemperate.  But  if  it 
actually  had  been  so,  the  charge  would  not  so  much  lie 
against  the  prophet,  as  against  God,  who  formally 
sanctioned  the  procedure  of  his  servant  by  sending  the 
fire  from  heaven  that  had  been  sought.  It  were  foUy, 
in  such  a  case,  to  restrict  the  charge  of  blame  to  the 
conduct  of  the  inferior  agent  in  the  transaction.  But 
what  room  could  there  be  in  such  a  case  for  any  chai^ 
of  undue  severity  ?  After  the  most  extraordinary  visi- 
tations of  providence,  and  threateniiigs  of  coming  judg- 
ment still  more  appalling,  the  Israelitish  court  continued 
wedded  as  much  as  ever  to  its  idolatry — practically 
defying  Heaven  to  its  face.  Therefore,  instead  of  de- 
nouncing it  as  harsh,  that  some  of  the  more  active  parti- 
cipators in  the  royal  measures  were  killed,  one  should 
rather  speak  of  the  forbearance  and  meroy  which  suffered 
any  of  them  to  escape ;  for  by  the  constitution  under 
which  they  lived,  all  had  become  liable  to  utter  exci- 
sion. It  is  true,  that  our  Lord  condemned  two  of  his 
disciples  for  seeking  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans,  after  the  manner  of  Elias, 
Lu.ix.65.  But  the  cirotmistances  were  by  no  means 
parallel.  Jesus  had  not  manifested  himself  to  the  Sa- 
maritans aa  Jehovah  had  done  through  Elijah  to  the 
Israetitee;  nor  was  his  life  exposed  at  all  to  such  peril 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Samaritans,  as  that  which  hung 
around  Elijah  at  the  time  of  his  evoking  fire  from 
heaven.  Besides,  the  old  things  were  now  passing  away; 
and  the  executions  of  corporeal  evil  and  temporal  judg- 
ment, which  giuuded  the  ancient  economy,  would  have 
been  entirely  out  of  place,  if  brought  into  connection 
with  a  state  of  things  essentially  different. 

It  comes  plainly  enough  out  in  some  of  the  notices 
relating  to  the  immediately  preceding  transactions,  and 
also  in  other  incidental  notices  of  the  same  period, 
that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  to  the  better 
in  Israel  dnce  the  destruction  of  the  false  prophets  at 
Cannel,  and  that  the  true  prophetical  agency  had 
become  both  freer  in  its  scope,  and  more  active  in  its 
movements.  Elijah  himself  was  allowed  without  mo- 
lestation to  meet  Ahab  on  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
and  proclaim  the  Lord's  message.  Even  in  his  trans- 
actions with  Ahaziah,  it  was  rather  the  nature  of  the 
word  spoken,  than  the  fact  of  his  going  at  large  and 
engaging  in  prophetical  work,   which   provoked  the 


wrath  of  the  king.  Then,  in  Ahab's  first  Syrian  war 
we  read  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  meeting 
him,  and  freely  administering  to  him  a  rebuke,  i  Ki.  xx. 
35,  seq.  Also  in  the  second  Syrian  war,  in  which  Ahab 
lost  his  life,  the  prophet  Micaiah  appeared  openly  before 
Ahab,  and  delivered  his  mind  upon  the  subject — with 
the  king's  displeasure,  no  doubt,  yet  as  one  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  declaring  boldly  the  Lord's  counsel. 
Such  things  indicated  a  nughty  advance  since  the  time 
that  Elijah  complained  of  all  the  Lord's  prophets  but 
himself  having  been  slain,  and  of  his  having  had  to  flee 
for  his  own  life.  It  is  evident,  that  during  the  interval 
there  had  been  great  prophetical  activity  on  the  part  of 
Elijah  and  his  fellow-labourer  Elisha ;  and  that  their 
quiet,  peaceful  ministrations,  imaged  in  the  stUl  small 
voice  at  Horeb,  had  accomplished  far  more  than  the 
giant  energy  and  convulsive  action  that  preceded  it. 
Hence  also  in  the  next  and  closing  scene  of  Elijah's 
history,  that  of  his  translation  to  glory,  we  find  sons  of 
the  prophets  in  considerable  numbers  (fifty  men  of 
strength  among  them  are  expressly  mentioned),  moving 
around  the  scene ;  and  of  these,  some  appear  to  have 
had  their  settled  abode  even  in  Bethel,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  idolatiy,  2Ki.  a  3, 16.  The  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets had  now  again  manifestly  been  revived,  and, 
with  divisions  of  their  members  located  in  diverse 
places,  they  were  kept  in  regular  organization  and 
efficient  working  by  the  great  prophet,  whom  they  all 
acknowledged  as  their  earthly  head. 

But  at  length  the  time  set  by  God  came  for  removing 
this  head  to  a  higher  sphere.  The  purpose  had  been 
communicated  to  himself,  and  the  mode  also,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  to  be  by  a  whirlwind,  that  he  should  be  carried 
up  from  the  earth.  It  had  been  revealed  at  the  same 
time  to  Elisha;  so  that  he  would  on  no  account  leave 
his  master — though  the  latter  repeatedly  sought  to  be 
left  alone,  that  his  departure  might  take  place  in  the 
privacy  which  was  most  congenial  to  his  own  feelings. 
The  two  started  from  Gilgal,  then  they  went  to  Bethel, 
from  this  they  came  back  to  Jericho ;  and  as  Elijah 
sud  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to  these  places,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  he  wished  to  give  some  parting  counsel 
to  the  prophetical  institutions  there.  Leaving  Jeritiho 
they  came  to  the  Jordan — ^and,  as  if  the  spirit  of  a  higher 
sphere  had  already  caught  hold  of  Elijah,  he  took  his 
mantle  and  smote  the  waters,  so  that  they  parted 
asunder,  and  made  a  passage  for  the  two  to  pass  over. 
When  on  the  further  side  he  asked  Elisha  if  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  for  him  before  he  was  taken 
away  from  him;  on  which  Elisha  said,  "  Let  a  double 
portion,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  spirit  be  on  me"— literally, 
let  there  be  a  mouthful  or  ration  of  two  (o^yo  ♦b) 
with  thy  spirit  to  me.  The  expression  is  peculiar,  and 
is  the  same  that  is  used  in  De.  xxi.  17,  in  respect  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  first- bom,  who,  simply  as  the 
first-bom,  was  to  have  a  double  portion,  or  the  ration 
of  two  amiong  his  brethren.  It  was  this  which  Elisha 
sought — ^not,  as  many  commentators  have  supposed, 
and  as  Krummacher  in  his  EiijaJi  also  maintains,  a 
gift  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  twice  as  large  as  Elijah 
himself  possessed.  This  carries  improbability  on  the 
very  face  of  it ;  for  with  what  propriety  could  a  man 
be  asked  to  leave  as  an  inheritance  to  another  double 
of  what  he  himself  possessed  ?  Nor  did  Elisha  get  any 
such  superlative  endowment;  his  position  as  a  prophet 
was  altogether  of  a  dependent  and  secondary  nature 
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M  oompared  with  Elijah's;  and  the  attempts  that  have 
been  inade  to  invert  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  proceed  upon  arbitrary  and  superficial  conaideia- 
tions.  {See  Eusha.)  Not  less  arbitrary  is  the  view  of 
Ewald,  that  the  request  of  Elisha  must  be  understood 
as  indicating  a  wish  for  two- thirds  only  of  Elijah's  spirit 
(GMohidhte,  ill  p.  607) — a  view  that  requires  no  refutation. 
The  proper  explanation  is,  that  Elisha  here  regaxded 
Elijah  as  the  head  of  a  great  spiritual  household,  which 
included  himself  as  the  first-born  and  all  who  had  since 
been  added  to  the  fraternity  under  the  name  of  *'the 
sons  of  the  prophets;"  and  what  he  now  sought  was, 
that  he  might  be  constituted  Elijah's  heir  in  the  spiri- 
tual vineyard,  by  getting  the  first- bom's  double  portion, 
and  therewith  authority  to  continue  the  work.  Elijah 
gave  answer  to  the  request,  by  saying  it  was  an  hard 
thing  he  had  sought;  meaning  that  as  circumstances  then 
stood — ^with  so  much  done  on  the  part  of  God  to  bring 
things  to  a  better  footing  in  Israel,  and  so  little  actually 
accomplished — ^it  was  more  than  could  justly  be  ex- 
pected, that  God  should  continue  the  gifts  of  grace 
for  prosecuting  the  work  in  the  manner  anticipated 
by  Elisha.  Nevertheless,  it  was  added,  if  Elisha  saw 
bis  spiritual  father  at  the  moment  of  his  asoension,  it 
would  be  a  sign  that  his  request  should  be  granted. 
And  he  did  so :  for  while  they  thus  talked  together, 
there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  which 
parted  between  them,  and  carried  Elijah  in  a  whirlwind 
to  heaven.  Elisha  looked  on  with  saddening  astonish- 
ment^ and  exclaimed,  "My  father,  my  father,  the 
chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof  "—as  if  with 
Elijah's  departure  not  only  he  had  been  deprived  of  a 
venerated  parent,  but  Israel  also  had  lost  the  chief 
means  of  its  defence  and  glory.  The  prophet's  mantle, 
however,  had  fallen  while  he  ascended ;  and  with  this, 
the  symbol  of  the  continuation  of  his  office^  Elisha  re- 
turned to  Jordan,  and  smote  the  waters  as  Elijah  him- 
self had  previously  done.  These  immediately  parted 
asunder,  showing  that  Jehovah,  who  had  been  so  won- 
derfully with  Elijah,  was  now  in  like  manner  with 
Elisha,  and  giving  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  who 
stood  to  view  at  Jericho,  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
fact,  that  "  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested  on  Elisha." 

Thus  gloriously  ended  lihe  career  of  trial  and  conflict 
pursued  by  Elijah.  Why  it  should  have  had  such  a 
termination — ^why  he  alone  of  all  the  prophets  who 
spake  and  witnessed  for  the  truth  of  God  during  the 
oontinuanoe  of  the  old  covenant,  should  have  been 
taken  to  heaven  without  tasting  of  death,  must  remain 
for  us  in  a  great  degree  involved  in  mystery.  We  can 
without  difficulty  perceive  in  it  a  certain  assimilation 
to  the  exit  of  Moses— first  of  all,  in  the  locality,  the 
scene  of  both  being  in  some  part  of  the  mountainous 
region  over  against  Jericho;  and  then  in  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  connected  with  the  departure  of 
each ;  for  though  Moses  actually  died,  yet  the  death 
took  place,  it  would  seem,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  by  a  higher  than  an  earthly  ministry 
was  his  body  committed  to  its  proper  reeting-plaoe 
(D«.xxjdT.  6^  7;  Judos);  it  was  a  death  which  most  nearly 
resembled  a  translation  to  gloiy.  That  it  was  some- 
thing more  in  Elijah's  case— ihat  he  should  have  passed 
into  heaven  by  an  actual  and  visible  translation,  must 
be  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
ol  the  time,  viewed  in  coimection  with  his  special 
agency  as  a  prophet.  His  work  had  been  one  of  mercy 
ftnd  judgment— of  judgment,  indeed,  more  prominently 


than  mercy,  but  still  judgment  of  a  merely  provisioDsi 
kind,  and  intended  ever  to  return  again  to  mercy. 
The  aim  and  object  of  his  striving  was  to  have  Isrsel 
raised  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  covenant-blessings,  and 
that  by  a  return  on  their  part  to  the  true  covenant- 
standing,  secured  for  them  in  the  constitution  bnnigfat 
in  by  Moses.  He  looked  no  higher  than  this;  it  formed 
no  part  of  his  mission  to  give  fresh  revelations  to  Isiad 
of  Grod's  purposes  of  grace,  or  point  their  expectations 
to  another  covenant,  founded  on  better  pramiaes;  his 
object  was  gained  if  his  countrymen  could  but  be 
brought  to  stand  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Moses,  and 
thereby  escape  the  doom  that  was  threatening  to  avengo 
their  apostasy.  In  this,  however,  as  he  comparatively 
failed— for  the  revival  effected  by  his  supernatural  and 
energetic  striving  was  partial  and  incomplete — ihat 
was  granted  at  the  dose  the  sign  of  his  miracaloui 
translation  in  a  whirlwind  and  chariot  of  fire — a  sign 
for  those  who  received  his  testimony  and  trod  in  his 
footsteps,  of  Heaven's  acceptance  of  his  work;  and  for 
those  ^o  had  rejected  the  counsel  of  Grod  against  them- 
selves, a  sign  of  that  coming  whirlwind  of  wrath  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  was  sure  one  day  to  vindicate 
the  insulted  truth  and  majesty  of  Heaven. 

It  is  also  from  Elijah's  peculiar  position  and  striring 
as  a  prophet,  that  we  are  to  explain  his  appesnnoe, 
along  with  Moses,  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  to 
do  homage  to  the  Son  of  man.  This  did  not  arise,  is 
is  very  commonly  represented,  from  his  being  the  great- 
est of  the  prophets,  and  as  such,  appropriate^  taken  to 
personate  the  whole  prophetical  order;  for  in  the  Ugher 
department  of  prophetiad  agency,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  appearance  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  was 
far  outshone  by  Isaiah  and  several  of  the  laiter  propliets. 
It  was  his  relation  to  Moses  rather  than  to  Christy  which 
fitted  Elijah  for  taking  the  place  he  did  on  the  mount 
of  transfiguration.  The  peculiar  testimony  to  be  there 
given  to  Jesus  was  that  of  the  old  to  the  new — of  the 
old  as  then  ready  to  vanish  away,  in  order  that  the  new 
might  come  in  with  its  plenitude  of  grace  and  truth. 
And  the  proper  representatives  of  the  old  were  Moses, 
its  mediator,  and  Elijah,  its  strenuous  advocate  and 
reformer — ^the  giant  wrestler,  who  hazarded  his  life 
and  spent  his  noblest  endeavours  to  drive  back  its  ooi^ 
rupten,  and  preserve  for  posterity  its  heritage  of 
blessing.  When  these,  therefore,  appeared  to  do  hom- 
age to  Jesus,  and  then  retired  before  his  surpassing 
glory,  in  obedience  to  the  word,  "This  is  my  betoved 
Son,  hear  him,"  it  virtually  proclaimed  that  all  was 
now  to  become  new,  and  that  even  the  best  and  great- 
est in  the  past  was  not  to  be  compared  with  what  was 
going  to  be  established  through  Jesus  for  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

In  another  connection,  but  still  with  reference  to  his 
peculiar  calling  and  work  as  the  prophet-peformer,  the 
name  of  Elijah  occurs  in  the  transactions  of  goqiel  his- 
toiy.  It  had  been  foretold  by  Malachi  that  the  Lord 
would  send  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  turn  the  heart  of 
the  children  to  the  fathers,  and  the  heart  of  the  lathers  to 
the  children,  efa.  tr.  6;  that  is,  might  do  an  Elijah- work 
of  reformation — bring  back  degenerate  childran  to  the 
state  of  their  pious  ancestors,  so  that  parent  and  son 
might  have,  as  it  were,  a  common  standing,  and  be  of 
one  mind  in  respect  to  the  service  of  God.  Partly  in 
interpretation  of  this  proi^ecy,  and  partly  to  indlrate 
how  it  was  to  meet  with  its  fulfilment,  the  angel 
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Crahriel,  in  umoiincmg  the  birth  of  John  (he  Baptist, 
■aid,  **  Many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  torn  to 
the  Lord  their  God;  and  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Ellas,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  jnst;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord,"  La.  L  ii,  17.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  generally  of  our  Lord's  time  expected  a  re-appear- 
ance of  the  literal  Elijah;  in  that  respect  falling  much 
into  the  same  eiior  as  they  did  in  the  carnal  views 
they  formed  of  the  person  and  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
He  who  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Ellas  was  the 
Elias  for  gospel  times,  precisely  as  he  who  came  to  save 
and  reign  over  God's  heritage  was  the  David  promised 
to  be  raised  up,  and  to  luring  in  a  better  era  for  the 
Israel  of  Grod,  Esa.  xzxi? .  S4.  Hence  our  Lord,  in  the 
later  stages  of  his  ministiy,  first  told  his  discipleB  that, 
if  they  would  receive  it,  John  was  "the  Elias  which 
was  for  to  come,"  and  then  that  in  him  **  Ehas  had 
indeed  come,  though  they  knew  him  not,  and  did  to 
him  whatsoever  they  Hsted,"  Mat.  zi.  14;  xtU.  is.  Elijah, 
in  short,  from  the  work  he  did,  and  the  place  he  occu- 
pied in  Israelitish  histoiy,  became,  like  Abraham, 
Israel,  or  David,  a  representative  man,  and  his  name 
was  used,  like  theirs,  in  the  ideal  language  of  pro- 
phecy, to  indicate  the  recurrence  of  something  similar 
in  kind,  though  differing  in  fonn,  from  what  had  mani- 
fested itself  in  him. 

It  is  probably  in  the  same  way  that  an  explanation 
is  to  be  found  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  notice  given 
respecting  a  letter  or  writing  of  Elijah  in  2  Ch.,  which 
has  occasioned  much  perplexity  to  commentators. 
Speaking  of  the  times  of  Jehoram,  the  unworthy  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  the  sacred  historian  says 
— "  And  there  came  a  writing  to  him  from  Elijah  the 
prophet,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  David  thy 
father,  Because  thou  hast  not  walked  in  the  ways  of 
Jehoshaph&t  thy  father,  nor  in  the  ways  of  Asa,  king 
of  Judah,  but  hast  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  hast  made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  to  go  a  whoring,  like  to  the  whoredoms  of 
the  house  of  Ahab,  and  also  hast  shun  thy  brethren  of 
thy  father's  house,  which  were  better  than  thyself; 
bdiold,  with  a  great  plague  will  the  Lord  smite  thy 
people,  and  thy  children,  and  thy  wives,  and  all  thy 
goods:  and  thou  shalt  have  great  sickness  by  disease  of 
thy  bowels,  untU  thy  boweb  fall  by  reason  of  the  sick- 
ness day  by  day,"  ch.  xxi.  12-1&  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  £3ijah's  translation  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphaty  and  a  considerable  time  before  Jehoram 
came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne;  hence  various 
suppoations  have  been  made  to  account  for  this  writing. 
Joeephus  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  letter  sent 
from  the  glorified  Elijah  (Ant.  ix.  6,  t),  and  Grotius  took 
the  same  view  of  it.  It  has  been  more  commonly  sup- 
posed that  it  was  either  written  by  anticipation  before 
Elijah  left  the  world,  or  that,  by  some  verbal  mistake, 
Elijah's  name  has  been  substituted  for  Elisha's.  Both 
BUppoations  are  arbitrary,  and  have  no  proper  founda- 
tion to  rest  upon.  It  is  more  probable  that,  as  Ehjah 
had  been  known  as  the  head  of  that  kind  of  prophetical 
agency  from  which  words  or  writings  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion proceeded;  that  as  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested  upon 
Elisha  to  cany  forward  what  still  remained  of  the  work 
to  be  done;  and  that  as  certain  things  expressly  com- 
mitted to  Elijah,  in  particular  the  anointing  of  Hazael 
over  %ria  and  Jehu  over  Israel,  had  to  be  left  to 


Elisha;  so  this  writing,  which  breathed  so  peculiarly 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  Elijah,  though  not  actually 
indited  by  him,  is  associated  with  his  name.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Elijah-school  of  prophecy,  of  which  he 
still  was  regarded  as  the  ideal  head  (see  HengBte&berg'a 
Chrirtology,  at  MaL  ir.  &). 

E'LIM  [ttrimg  trees],  the  name  of  the  second  station 
of  the  Israelites  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  xt.  ir. 
It  was  distinguished  for  its  copious  fountains  and  luxu* 
riant  trees,  having  had  twelve  springs  of  water  and 
seventy  pehna  growing  at  their  side.  Authorities  still 
differ  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  this  delightful  en- 
campment is  to  be  sought.  It  must  have  been,  says 
Stanley,  in  one  of  three  wadys,  "  Ghtlrttndel,  Useit>  or 
Taiyibeh"  (p.  s?).  Both  he  and  Robinson  are  inclined 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  first  of  the  three,  and 
Stanley  thinks  that  both  possibly  may  have  been  in- 
cluded, as  they  are  much  of  the  same  character,  and  lie 
comparatively  near  to  one  another.  The  water  seemed 
less  plentiful  than  of  old;  but  here  are  first  "  the  wild 
palms,  successors  of  the  threescore  and  ten.*  Not 
like  those  of  Egypt  or  of  pictures,  but  either  dwarf — ^that 
is,  tnmkless — or  else  with  savage  hairy  trunks  and 
branches,  all  dishevelled.  Then  there  are  the  feathery 
tamarisks,  here  assuming  gnarled  boughs  and  hoary 
heads,  worthy  of  their  venerable  situation,  on  whose 
leaves  is  found  what  the  Arabs  call  malma.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  wild  acacia,  the  same  as  we  had  often  seen 
in  Egypt,  but  this  also  tangled  by  its  desert  growth 
into  a  thicket "  (Stanley,  p.  68). 

ELIM'ELECH  [whose  God  is  king],  a  Bethlehemite, 
the  husband  of  Naomi,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Mahlon  and  Chilion.  In  a  season  of  scarcity,  which 
appears  to  have  happened  some  time  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  of  the  judges,  the  whole  family  passed 
over  into  the  land  of  Moab,  where  both  the  father  and 
the  two  sons  died.  Nothing  further  is  told  of  them;  but 
the  future  fortunes  of  Naomi,  and  her  daughter-in-law 
Ruth,  are  interestingly  detailed  in  the  book  of  Ruth. 

ELIOE'NAI  [towards  Jtkovah  my  eyes,  i.e.  are 
turned.]  1.  The  head  of  a  family  in  Benjamin,  1  Ch. 
Til.  8.  2.  The  head  of  a  family  in  Simeon,  1  Ch.  it.  ss. 
3.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one  of  the  door-keepers  in  the 
house  of  God,  1  Ch.  xxvi.  3.  4.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of 
Pashur,  a  contemporary  of  Ezra,  and  one  of  those  who 
married  strange  wives,  Bzr.  x.  22.  5.  An  Israelite  of  the 
sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a  strange  woman, 
EOT.  X.  »;  Ne.  vu.  13. 

ElilPH'ALET,  or  ELIPH'ELET  [God  for  safety]. 
1.  A  son  of  David,  the  last  bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem, 
2  Sa.  ▼.  16.  2.  One  of  David's  thirty  heroes,  2  8a.  xxiU.  84. 
3.  A  Benjamite,  and  two  companions  of  Ezra,  1  Ch.  vUL 

30;  EzT.  viil.  13j  X.  33. 

EL'IPHAZ  [God  for  strength],  1.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Esau,  the  father  of  Teman,  Ge.  xxxtI.  la  2.  One  of 
the  three  friends  of  Job;  the  chief,  indeed,  of  the  three. 
He  is  simply  described  as  "  Eliphaz  the  Temanite," 
Job  !i.  u,  and  he  must  consequently  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  of  the  family  descended  from  the  preced- 
ing Eliphaz.  The  most  prominent  part  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  between  Job  and  his  friends  is  ascribed 
to  Eliphaz,  but  to  obtain  a  proper  view  of  its  tenor  the 
whole  must  be  taken  in  connection.     (See  Job.) 

ELIPH'ELETr.    See  Eliphalet. 

ELIS'ABSrrH  [who  swears  by  God],  The  Greek 
form  of  Elisheba,  Ex.  t1.  23,  but  in  the  English  Bible 
occurs  only  as  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Zachariaa  and 
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mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  She  was,  like  her  hus- 
band, of  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  only  description 
given  of  her  character  is  in  connection  with  that  of  her 
husband;  both  are  said  to  have  been  "  righteous  before 
God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances 
of  the  Lord  blameless/'  Lu.  i.  &  Her  history  is  insepar- 
ably intwined  with  that  of  her  husband.  {See  Zachabias.) 

ELI'SHA  [God  for  salvationl  in  the  New  Testament, 
Eliseos,  son  of  Shaphat,  and  a  native  of  Abel-Meholah, 
which  lay  near  the  Jordan,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  i  Ki.  xix.  16;  Ju.  fii.  22.  When  at  Horeb  Elijah 
was  expressly  directed  to  anoint  this  man  prophet  in 
his  room.  The  direction  implied  designation  to  an 
office,  for  such  only  as  were  set  apart  to  a  sacred  office 
were  anointed,  and  it  was  an  act  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  kings  and  priests.  The  act  itself  was 
symbolical  of  the  Spirit's  grace,  as  qualifying  for  the 
discharge  of  the  office;  and  since  prophecy  in  the  true 
sense  was  always  the  special  gift  of  the  Spirit,  those 
who  possessed  the  gift  might  be  said  to  be  anointed, 
whether  they  received  any  outward  consecration  or  not. 
(See  Anointino.)  In  the  case  even  of  EUsha,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  anointing  involved  an  appli- 
cation of  oil,  for  in  the  narrative  of  the  transaction  we 
read  only  of  Elijah  throwing  his  mantle  over  him, 
which  was  plainly  meant  on  the  one  side,  and  undei^ 
stood  on  the  other,  to  be  a  call  to  the  prophetical  office. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  succeeded  by  a  special  act 
of  consecration,  both  here  and  in  the  case  of  such  as 
had  a  distinct  sphere  of  prophetical  agency  to  fill,  but 
we  want  materials  for  determining  how  far,  or  with 
what  particular  forms  of  the  prophetical  calling,  actual 
anointing  was  connected. 

That  Elisha  was  in  circumstances  of  external  com- 
fort is  evident  from  his  being  found  by  Elijah  ploughing 
with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  himself  personally  engaged 
with  the  twelfth,  i  Ki.  xix.  19.  Hengstenberg  (Pont.  1.  p. 
144 ;  Eng.  trans,  pi  184)  sees  In  the  twelve  a  symbolical 
reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstance an  indication  that  Elisha  was  to  be  a  pro- 
phet, not  for  the  ten  tribes  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
covenant-people.  K  the  number  twelve  had  been 
employed  by  him  in  an  action  fonnally  connected  with 
his  entrance  on  the  prophetical  office,  or  with  the  public 
discharge  of  its  duties,  we  could  have  seen  the  iorce  of 
this  application  of  the  historical  notice;  but  occurring, 
as  it  does,  in  connection  with  Elisha*s  earlier  and  com- 
mon occupations,  it  appears  to  seek  for  a  symbolism 
where  none  could  naturally  be  thought  of.  The  first 
action  too  of  Elisha  in  his  new  calling  destroys  its  fitness 
for  such  a  purpose,  as  one  pair  out  of  the  twelve  he 
presently  killed  and  made  a  feast  with  them — a  parting 
entertainment  on  taking  leave  of  his  former  associates 
and  quitting  his  old  employment,  that  he  might  hence- 
forth give  himself  to  the  ministry  of  a  higher  service. 

How  long  Elisha  oompanied  with  Elijah,  and  assisted 
him  in  the  revival  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  other  forms  of  prophetical  agency  which  occupied 
the  latter  years  of  Elijah's  career,  is  not  absolutely 
certain,  but  according  to  the  common  reckoning  it  fills 
a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  From  the  public  events 
that  are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  it 
could  not  well  have  been  less.  Even  the  state  of  com- 
parative fulness  and  efficiency  to  which  the  prophetical 
associations  had  been  raised,  and  their  distribution 
throughout  the  land,  must  have  required  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  two  men  for  a  variety  of  years. 


During  the  continuance  of  the  period  of  their  jmnt 
action,  Elisha  occupied  but  a  subordinate  place;  he 
**  ministered  to  Elijah;"  and  when  Elijah  was  going  to 
be  taken  up,  it  was  represented  by  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets as  the  ''taking  away  of  his  master  from  his 
head,"  2  Ki.  IL  3— literally,  from  over  hit  head.  He  had 
hitherto  stood,  as  it  were,  at  Elisha's  head,  counselling, 
directing,  ordering,  as  the  Spirit  prompted  him;  but 
now  he  was  to  be  lifted  up  over  it — ^removed  to  a  higher 
sphere.  The  relation,  as  of  greater  and  less,  ^ther 
and  son,  continued  to  hold  in  respect  to  the  propheti- 
cal agency  of  each  after  the  trandation  of  Elijah;  and 
the  request  of  Elisha  to  obtain  a  double  portion  of  his 
master's  spirit,  which  was  granted,  referred,  as  stated 
in  a  previous  aartide  (see  Elijah),  to  the  higher  position 
henceforth  to  be  occupied  by  Elisha,  as  compared,  not 
with  what  Elijah  had  been,  but  with  what  any  in  the 
schoob  of  the  prophets  were  to  be;  EUsha,  as  the  first- 
bom,  with  a  double  share  in  the  spiritual  inheritance, 
was  to  stand  in  the  room  of  Elijah  and  be  the  head 
over  the  brethren. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted,  as  no  way  incoosis* 
tent  with  this  relative  inferiority,  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain advance  intended  by  the  ministry  of  Elisha;  the 
work  begun  by  Elijah  was  not  only  to  be  continued, 
but  also  carried  forward.  The  name  of  the  Bucceasor 
might  be  said  to  indicate  this;  for  in  the  name  of  both 
prophets  the  distinctive  striving  of  each  had  its  expres- 
sion. To  establish  the  truth  that  Jehovah  alone  was 
the  El  or  God  whom  the  Israelites  ought  to  worship, 
was  the  great  object  of  Elijah's  activity,  and  from  this, 
as  from  a  position  already  won,  it  was  Elisha's  more 
especial  calling  to  manifest  that,  if  but  rightly  acknow- 
ledged as  the  El,  Jehovah  should  also  prove  the  salva- 
tion of  his  people.  Hence,  while  the  agency  of  the 
latter  prophet  was  altogether  of  a  less  elevated,  more 
quiet,  and  subdued  description  than  that  of  Elijah's, 
it  certainly  partook  more  of  beneficent  working,  and 
was  more  palpably  distinguished  by  the  bestowal  of 
blessing.  With  this  indeed  it  commenced;  for  imme- 
diately after  he  had  assumed  the  part  of  EUjah^s  suc- 
cessor, and  in  the  parting  asunder  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  while  he  smote  them  with  Elijah's  mantle,  had 
received  the  seal  of  Heaven  on  his  oommission— &e 
people  of  Jericho  sought  and  obtained  through  him  an 
important  boon.  Having  tarried  there  for  a  little,  they 
came  and  said  to  him,  "  Behold,  I  pray  theei,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city  is  pleasant,  but  the  water  is  naught) 
and  the  ground  barren."  This  can  scaroely  be  under 
stood  to  refer  to  the  only,  or  even  to  the  chief,  source  of 
the  water  that  suppUed  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho,  for 
it  had  been  from  early  times  a  flourishing  city;  and 
having  been  designated  the  city  of  palm-trees  from  the 
abundance  of  these  in  the  ne^bourhood,  there  mQ«t 
have  been  fertility,  as  well  as  barrenness,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing territory.  But  at  the  time  in  question  the  defect 
as  to  water,  and  the  evil  effects  flowing  from  it,  must 
have  been  conspicuous,  otherwise  neither  would  the 
people  have  asked,  nor  would  EUsha  have  undertaken 
to  work,  a  miraculous  change  to  the  better.  Hie  mode 
of  his  doing  this  by  salt  may  seem  strange,  since  the 
intermixture  of  saline  matter  in  springs  spoils  instead 
of  improving  the  quality  of  the  water,  but  it  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  symbolical  use  of  salt  in  things  q»n- 
tual  and  divine.  Being  in  respect  to  substances  of  a 
fleshly  kind  the  great  preservative  of  nature,  it  became 
an  emblem  of  what  is  pure  and  inoorruptible-'of  life 
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itself  in  a  state  of  incorruption,  or  of  the  means  which 
minister  to  its  support  and  comfort.  (See  Salt.)  Its 
application  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  the 
waters  of  an  unsavoury  spring,  simply  denoted  that  the 
healing  power  of  the  Lord  was  applied  to  them,  so  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  ministering  to  the  refreshment 
and  healthfulness  of  life.  How  actually  the  change 
was  effected  we  cannot  tell;  but  one  can  easily  conceive 
that,  as  the  unwholesome  ingredient  must  have  been 
contracted  by  the  waten  passing  through  some  beds 
of  rock  or  earth  that  furnished  it,  so,  by  turning  the 
subterraneous  currents  in  another  direction,  they  may 
have  either  avoided  the  pollution  or  again  become 
purged  from  it.  This  is  at  least  one  perfectly  conceiv- 
able mode  of  accomplishing  a  permanent  change,  and 
one  which,  while  requiring  a  nuraculous  interposition 
at  first,  might  aftenprards  proceed  in  harmony  with  the 
ordinaiy  powers  and  properties  of  nature. 

The  next  recorded  act  of  Elisha  was  of  a  different 
kind,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  show  that,  what- 
ever diversity  of  gifts  or  operations  might  belong  to 
him  as  compared  with  his  great  predecessor,  he  also 
stood  officially  connected  with  the  authority  and  the 
honour  of  Heaven.  It  took  place  when  on  a  visit  to 
Bethel,  which  had  been,  since  Jeroboam's  time,  one  of 
the  great  seats  of  corruption,  but  which  had  latterly 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  one  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  established  within  its  gates.  On  approaching 
it  certain  '*  little  children,"  as  they  are  called  in  the 
English  version,  though  it  should  rather  be  "young 
lads,"  mocked  Elisha  and  called  him  by  the  contemp- 
tuous epithet  of  b<iid  head.  To  be  actually  bold  on  the 
liack  part  of  the  head  was  reckoned  a  blemish  among 
the  Israelites  as  well  as  among  the  Romans,  and  hence 
the  priests  were  forbidden  to  shave  themselves  bald, 
Le.  xxi.  6;  la.  iii.  17,84.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
epithet,  whether  literally  applicable  to  Elisha  or  not, 
was  used  in  a  slighting  manner  toward  him,  not  simply 
as  a  man,  but  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  used  by 
persons  who,  though  young,  were  still  sufficiently  grown 
to  be  the  proper  subjects  of  moral  treatment;  for  no 
otherwise  could  he  have  turned  round  as  he  did  and 
cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  treating  him 
with  contempt  they  contemned  the  Lord,  and  at  the 
same  time  ridiculed  the  attempts  at  reformation  which 
he  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  been  making  at 
Bethel.  Therefore  in  the  Lord's  name  he  pronounced 
on  them  an  anathema,  which  so  far  took  present  effect 
that  they  were  attacked  by  two  she- bears  out  of  the 
wood,  which  tore  forty-two  of  them.  It  is  not  said 
that  they  were  actually  killed.  This  fate  may  indeed 
have  befallen  some  of  the  party,  but  is  by  no  means 
probable  in  regard  to  the  greater  number. 

A  more  public  occasion  soon  called  for  the  ex^-cise 
of  Elisha*s  prophetical  gifts.  Moab  had  rebelled  against 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  Ahaadah,  the  son 
and  immediate  successor  of  Ahab,  had,  it  would  seem, 
been  able  to  do  nothing  during  his  brief  reign  to  regain 
the  lost  dominion.  But  Jehoram,  the  next  son,  who 
presently  succeeded  to  the  throne,  set  about  prepara- 
tions for  war;  and  the  more  effectually  to  secure  his 
purpose,  he  entered  into  an  offensive  alliance  with 
Jehosbaphat  the  king  of  Judah,  and  also  with  the 
reigning  king  of  Edom.  Jehosbaphat  was  no  doubt 
tempted  to  join  in  the  alliance,  from  his  territories  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  the  king  of  Moab,  who  had  stirred 
up  (though  with  loss  only  to  himself  and  his  allies)  a 


somewhat  formidable  conspiracy  against  him,  2  Ch.  xic. 
The  army  of  the  three  kings,  in  executing  their  pro- 
jected campaign  against  Moab,  came  into  a  vidley 
where  they  expected  to  find  water;  but  experiencing 
disappointment,  the  fear  became  prevalent  that  the 
whole  should  fall  a  helpless  prey  into  the  hands  of  the 
adversaiy.  In  this  extremity  Jehosbaphat  began  to 
ask  if  there  was  no  prophet  of  Jehovah  to  be  had,  at 
whom  they  might  make  inquiry.  He  was  informed 
that  Elisha  was  there;  and  on  going  down  to  him  with 
Jehoram  the  king  of  Israel,  the  prophet  immediately 
broke  out  in  an  expostulation  with  the  latter,  and  said, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Get  thee  to  the  pro- 
phets of  thy  father  and  of  thy  mother."  Jehosbaphat 
however  interposed,  and  referred  the  present  difficulties 
to  the  counsel  of  Jehovah,  as  if  he  had  brought  together 
the  confederate  forces  for  the  purpose  only  of  consign- 
ing them  to  destruction.  "  Nay,"  he  said,  donH  speak 
of  merely  repairing  to  those  false  prophets,  **  for  Jeho- 
vah hath  called  these  three  kings  together  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hand  of  Moab."  On  this  Elisha  repressed 
his  indignation,  and  consented,  for  the  sake  of  Jehosba- 
phat, but  on  this  account  alone,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord. 
Preparatory  to  his  doing  so,  he  asked  for  a  minstrel, 
that  his  disturbed  and  ruffled  spirit  might  be  soothed, 
and  might  rise  into  that  equable  and  placid  frame, 
without  which  it  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  receiving  the 
more  special  communications  from  above.  He  ere  long 
reached  the  proper  state,  and  obtained  from  the  Lord  a 
message,  calling  upon  them  to  fill  the  valley  with 
trenches,  to  hold  the  water  which  the  Lord  was  going 
to  provide  for  them,  and  also  assuring  them  that  the 
Lord  would  deliver  the  Moabites  into  their  hand.  The 
event  proved  as  the  prophet  had  announced,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  following  night  the  trenches  were  fiUed 
with  water,  though  no  rain  had  fallen  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood;  and  the  Moabites,  seeing  from  a  dis- 
tance the  fiery  glitter  of  the  sun  on  the  water,  and 
mistaking  it  for  blood,  which  they  supposed  the  con- 
federate forces  had  shed  in  mutual  slaughter,  hastened 
forward  to  the  prey,  and  thereby  exposed  themselves 
to  an  attack  which  ended  in  their  complete  discom- 
fiture. 

This  gracious  interposition  in  a  time  of  peculiar 
uxgency  and  peril  was  fitted  to  leave  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  Jehoram;  and  so  it  appears  to 
have  done.  He  stood  in  a  very  different  relation  to 
Elisha  from  that  which  his  father  had  maintained  to- 
ward Elijah ;  and  though  he  did  not  cease  to  follow 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and  appears  in  many  respects  to 
have  profited  little  by  the  judgments  that  had  been 
executed  upon  transgression  in  Israel,  yet  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  more  ofifensive  rites  of  Baal,  and  the  grosser 
corruptions  practised  by  his  parents.  After  the  deli- 
verance on  the  plains  of  Moab,  Elisha  seems  commonly 
to  have  been  treated  by  him  with  marked  respect,  as 
appears  from  the  other  incidental  notices  given  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  his  hand.  These  notices  are  not 
arranged  in  perfect  chronological  order;  for  they  seem 
to  proceed  on  the  principle  of  relating  first  the  acts 
done  in  behalf  of  individuals,  and  then  those  which  con- 
cerned the  king  and  people  of  Israel.  If  one  admits 
the  miraculous  element  in  the  acts  referred  to,  as  called 
for  by  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  time,  needed 
to  revive  the  languishing  faith  of  the  people,  and  if 
possi})le  arrest  the  work  of  judgment,  none  of  them 
will  occasion  any  peculiar  difficidty,  and,  as  a  whole. 
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they  afford  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  forbeanmoe 
and  meidfol  consideration  of  God. 

The  first  of  the  instances  recorded  has  respect  to  a 
poor  woman,  a  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phetSy  who  came  crying  to  Elisha  for  help,  because  she 
had  fallen  into  debt,  and  the  creditor  was  ready  to 
take  her  two  sons  for  bondmen  in  payment.  The  law 
authorized  this,  limiting  however  the  period  of  service 
to  the  year  of  jubilee,  Le.  xxt.  S0;  but  in  her  circum- 
stances the  enforcement  of  the  law  even  for  a  limited 
period  could  not  but  be  felt  as  a  grievous  calamity. 
To  EUsha  also  it  appeared  a  case  warranting  the  divine 
interposition ;  and  in  the  mode  of  administering  relief  he 
took  what  she  actually  had  as  the  ground  and  occasion 
of  providing  what  besides  she  required  to  obtain.  Finding 
she  still  had  a  pot  of  oil,  he  told  her  to  go  and  borrow 
vessels  from  her  neighbours  and  pour  out  as  much  as 
would  flow.  She  did  so,  and  found  that  the  oil  con- 
tinued to  stream  forth  till  every  vessel  was  filled.  Herself 
astonished  at  the  result,  she  went  and  told  the  prophet; 
and  was  directed  by  him  to  sell  what  was  needed  to 
discharge  the  debt  and  apply  the  remainder  to  her 
own  use. 

The  more  direct  object  of  the  next  wonder  wrought 
by  Elisha  was  also  a  woman,  but  one  in  affluent,  not 
in  depressed  circumstances.  She  belonged  to  the  pious 
remnant  that  still  survived  in  different  parts  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  dwelling  at  Shunem  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar.  This  place  lay  on  the  route  from  Gilgal  to 
Cannel,  which  was  frequently  travelled  by  Elisha;  and 
the  pious  Shunammite,  fiot  only  on  a  certain  occasion 
pressed  him  to  go  in  and  take  some  refreshment,  but 
obtained  the  consent  of  her  husband  to  have  a  little 
chamber  added  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  house,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  affording  a  convenient  lodging -room  for 
Elisha  as  often  as  he  might  pass  that  way.  He  gladly 
availed  himself,  it  would  seem,  of  the  pleasant  wel- 
come ^it  offered,  as  he  could  not  but  be  refreshed  in 
spirit  with  the  indications  which  there  from  time  to 
time  met  him  of  an  humble  and  loving  faith.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  give  some  mark  of  his  grateful 
feeling  to  the  woman;  and,  finding  that  she  sought 
for  herself  and  her  husband  no  boon  of  a  worldly  kind, 
that  she  was  content  with  her  place  and  condition  in 
life,  but  being  reminded  by  Grehazi  that  she  had  no 
child,  he  made  promise  to  her  that  she  should  next 
year  embrace  a  son.  The  promise  was  fulfilled;  at  the 
proper  time  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son.  And  the 
child  grew,  and  doubtless  gathered  around  him  many 
fond  hopes  and  tender  affections— till  one  day,  when 
with  his  father  on  the  harvest-field  he  was  visited  by  a 
stroke  of  the  sun,  or  some  similar  affection,  and  began 
to  cry  in  agony,  "  My  head,  my  head;"  he  was  carried 
home  and  in  a  few  hours  expired  in  his  mother's  arms. 
If  the  child  had  come  to  this  Shunammite  woman  in  an 
ordimuy  manner,  she  would  probably  have  felt  that 
she  had  no  reason  to  look  for  any  singular  interposi' 
tion,  and  that,  however  sore  the  visitation,  she  must 
bow  her  heart,  like  other  bereaved  mothers  in  Israel, 
to  the  hand  of  her  heavenly  Father.  But  coming,  as 
this  child  had  done,  in  the  form  of  an  unsought  and 
special  boon,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe 
that  it  was  to  be  thus  hopelessly  wrenched  from  her 
grasp ;  her  faith  rose  with  the  occasion,  strengthened 
probably  and  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  done  through  Elijah  to  the  widow's  son  at  Zare- 
phath.    Therefore  she  ordered  the  servant  instantly  to 


saddle  an  ass,  and  repaired  without  dday  to  the  prophet 
at  Carmel,  where  she  knew  he  was  at  the  time  sojourn- 
ing. The  interview  that  took  place  between  them  is 
given  only  in  fragments,  but  it  came  out  that  the 
child  was,  if  not  absolutdy  gone,  on  the  very  eve  of 
being  so,  and  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the  mother, 
but  that  Elisha  should  go  with  her,  and  exercise  his 
supernatural  gifts  in  her  behalf.  The  moment  he 
heard  of  it  he  despatched  Gehazi,  with  instructions  to 
lose  no  time  by  the  way,  and  when  he  reached  the 
place,  to  lay  Elisha's  staff  on  the  face  of  the  chfld,  ap- 
parently in  the  hope  that  this  might  be  suffident  for 
its  revival,  and  probably  under  the  impression  that  the 
child  was  in  a  swoon,  rather  than  actually  dead.  Bat 
the  matter  turned  out  to  be  of  a  more  serious  descrip- 
tion ;  for  no  response  came  from  the  application  of  the 
prophet's  staff  by  the  hand  of  Gehazi,  and  he  hastened 
back  to  meet  his  master  with  the  tidings  that  Hhb 
child  had  not  awaked.  When  Elisha  was  come  to 
the  house,  it  is  mentioned  as  matter  of  surprise,  that 
**  behold,  the  child  was  dead  and  laid  upon  his  bed;"' 
as  if  it  was  only  now  he  saw  the  full  extent  of  the 
calamity.  Hence,  he  no  longer  thought  of  any  secon- 
dary applications  by  means  of  his  staff,  but  addressed 
himself  in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  and  then,  after  the 
example  of  Elijah,  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  child, 
that  the  divine  virtue  in  the  one  might  by  such  per- 
sonal contact  pass  the  more  readily  into  the  other. 
The  Lord  responded  to  the  faith  and  prayer  of  his 
servant,  and  after  a  second  stretching  on  the  child, 
life  in  its  full  vigour  again  returned,  and  the  boy  was 
delivered  safe  and  sound  to  its  mother. 

The  prevalence  of  a  general  dearth  gave  occasion  to 
another,  though  somewhat  less  remarkable,  operation  of 
the  healing  power  possessed  by  Elisha.  The  sons  of  the 
prophets  at  Gilgal  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies 
of  food ;  and  in  gathering  for  a  common  repast  there 
was  brought,  among  other  productions  of  the  fieM, 
what  is  called  in  the  English  version  "  a  wild  vine," 
on  which  grew  "  wild  gourds,"  that  were  shred  into 
the  pot  of  herbs,  and  when  tasted,  told  with  sudi  an 
effect  on  the  company,  that  they  cried  out,  ''There  w 
death  in  the  pot."  It  is  not  agreed  among  commenta- 
tors what  the  production  here  referred  to  might  be;  it 
could  not  properly  be  a  wild  vine,  but  must  rather 
have  been  some  plant  having  wild  runners  similar  to 
the  wild  vine,  since  it  yielded  rpa9»  i>aXriH]oM — ^which 

some  take  to  be  wild  eueumben  (Ocnedna,  WlBsr^te.),  and 
others  eolcquintida  (MiehMlta,  Oedmum,  Kell).  Both  of 
these  indeed  belong  to  the  general  family  of  cucum* 
bers,  and  bear  fruit  that  is  of  a  caustio  bitter  taste, 
and  in  its  effects  far  from  wholesome.  It  matters 
little,  therefore,  which  of  the  two  it  might  be,  as  indeed 
we  want  the  means  for  property  deciding;  but  by  throw- 
ing in  a  quantity  of  meal,  as  the  symbol  peihaps, 
rather  than  the  cause,  of  a  wholesome  and  nutritive  diet, 
an  effect  was  produced  of  a  counteractive  nature— the 
pottage  was  found  to  be  divested  of  its  noxious  qua- 
lities. 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  dearth,  that  a  supernatural  eftct 
was  produced,  not  by  undoing  an  evil  in  articles  of  food, 
but  by  greatly  extending  their  sustaining  virtue.  A 
peiBon  came  from  Baal-shalisha  bringing  bread  of  the 
first-fruits,  and  some  full  ears  of  com— the  first-fruits 
of  harvest.     Offerings  of  this  description  properiy  be- 
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longed  to  the  priests  and  Lavites,  De.  xvUL  i-6;  and  that 
they  should  have  been  given  to  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets, was  a  proof  of  the  peouliar  place  they  had  come 
to  occupy  in  Israel,  and  how  the  God-fearing  in  the 
land  tendered  to  them  what  they  refused  to  the  priests 
of  the  calves.  The  offering  actually  brought,  however, 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  a  very  inadequate  supply 
for  the  large  company  that  were  in  want  of  provisions; 
insomuch  that  the  servant  scrupled  about  obeying  the 
command  of  Elisha  to  set  it  before  them.  **  What," 
said  he,  "should  I  set  this  before  an  hundred  menf 
He  was  again  ordered  to  do  so,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  should  not  only  all  eat^  but  have  somewhat 
also  to  leave.  How  the  scanty  provision  was  made 
sufficient — whether  by  some  secret  enlargement  of  the 
cakes  of  bread,  or  by  rendering  the  little  that  existed 
of  these  supematurally  efficacious  in  relieving  the 
hunger  of  those  who  partook  of  them — we  are  not  in- 
formed. The  prophet  merely  announced  the  result, 
and  left  it  to  the  God  whose  will  be  had  intimated  in 
the  matter,  to  effect  it  in  whatever  manner  he  pleased. 
The  action  itself,  as  well  as  the  one  that  immediately 
preceded  it,  was  intended  to  show  the  special  interest 
which  the  Xiord  took  in  the  prophetical  institutions  of 
the  time,  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who 
belonged  to  them  for  the  arduous  and  trying  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  same  view  is  also  to  be 
taken  of  another  transaction — the  only  additional  one 
on  record  which  immediately  concerns  the  sons  of  the 
prophets — ^the  recovery  of  an  axe  they  had  borrowed, 
and  which  accidentally  fell  into  a  pool  in  the  Jordan, 
by  causing  it  miraculously  to  rise  to  the  suface,  2Ki.  vi. 
1-7.  The  axe  might  possibly  have  been  recovered  in 
some  other  way;  or,  if  that  had  been  impracticable,  the 
cost  of  such  an  instrument  could  not  have  been  so 
large  but  that  funds  might  have  been  obtained  to  re- 
place it  by  another ;  but  the  loss  was  repaired  by  a 
special  interposition  of  divine  power  and  goodness,  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  and  sustaining  the  hearts  of 
men  struggling  with  great  trials  and  temptations. 

The  fame  of  such  wonderful  deeds — spread  as  they 
were  over  a  variety  of  years,  and  exhibited  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — could  not  fail  to  be  widely  diffused. 
In  process  of  time,  and  by  one  of  those  remarkable 
turns  in  providence  which  sometimes  lead  to  very  sin- 
gular and  unexpected  results,  it  reached  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Syria.  In  one  of  their  hostile  excursions 
into  the  land  of  Israel  the  Syrian  forces  had  carried  off 
among  the  captives  a  little  maid,  who  came  to  have  a 
pUoe  in  the  household  of  Naaman,  the  great  Syrian 
general:  she  became  a  waiting-maid  to  his  wife.  The 
report  of  Elisha*s  wonderful  deeds  was  well  known  to 
her,  perhaps  she  had  even  been  an  eye-witness  of  one 
or  more  of  them ;  and  when  her  master  fell  under  the 
loathsome  disease  of  the  leprosy,  and  knowing  that 
greater  things  than  recovery  from  such  a  disease  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  hand  of  Elisha,  she  said  one 
day  to  her  mistress,  *'  Would  God,  my  lord  were  with 
the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria;  for  he  would  recover  him 
of  his  leprosy."  The  word,  though  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  a  little  captive,  was  like  the  brealdng  forth  of  light 
from  the  midst  of  profound  gloom ;  the  tidings  came  to 
the  ear  of  the  king,  and  he  instantly  despatched  Naaman 
with  costly  presents,  and  a  letter  to  Jehoram  the  king 
of  Israel,  requesting  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be 
healed  of  his  leprosy.  Benhadad  had  never  apparently 
doubted  that  if  there  was  such  a  person  in  Samaria  as  the 
Vol.  I. 


Israelitish  maid  had  spoken  of,  the  king  of  Israel  must 
be  perfectly  oognissant  of  his  existence,  and  able  also  to 
conmiand  his  services.  Jehoram,  however,  viewed  the 
matter  differently,  and  from  the  seeming  extravagance 
and  unreasonableness  of  the  request,  he  rent  his  clothes, 
and  called  his  nobles  to  witness  how  bent  the  king  of  Syria 
manifestly  was  on  having  a  quarrel  with  him.  "Am  I 
God,"  said  he,  ''  that  this  man  doth  send  to  me,  to  re- 
cover a  man  of  his  leprosy !"  2  Kt.  ?.  7.  Undoubtedly  in 
the  form  in  which  the  matter  came  before  the  king  of 
Israel,  there  was  what  might  not  unnaturally  be  re- 
garded as  the  indication  of  an  unreasonable  and  quar- 
relsome humour;  but  if  Jehoram  had  been  as  familiar 
as  he  should  have  been  with  the  life  and  labours  of 
Elisha,  he  would  have  been  less  astounded  and  per- 
plexed than  he  really  was  with  the  request  of  Benha- 
dad; and  the  knowledge  that  seemed  to  prevail  in  Syria 
of  the  wonderful  things  that  had  been  proceeding 
in  Israel,  was  certainly  meant  to  be  a  rebuke  in  pro- 
vidence for  the  comparative  ignorance  that  still  reigned 
in  Samaria.  Heathen  at  a  distance,  it  seemed,  knew 
more  of  God's  working  in  Israel,  than  the  very  heads 
of  the  Israelitish  people.  And  on  this  account  Elisha, 
when  he  heard  of  the  king's  perplexity  and  distress, 
sent  to  him  a  message  of  expostulation,  ''Wherefore 
hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes?  Let  him  come  now  to  me, 
and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel.'* 
He  accordingly  came,  and  was  made  to  know  that 
there  was  both  a  God  and  a  prophet  in  Israel ;  but 
it  was  in  a  way  so  different  from  what  Naaman 
had  expected,  that  he  nearly  threw  up  the  matter  in 
disdain,  and  returned  as  he  came  to  his  native  land. 
The  account  of  the  transaction  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  Naaman  than  of  Elisha;  but  the  quiet 
reserve  practised  by  the  prophet,  and  the  order  for 
Naaman  to  go  and  bathe  seven  times  in  Jordan  (at 
which  so  much  offence  was  taken)  were  most  wisely 
chosen  for  the  main  purpose  in  view ;  for  they  were  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  Naaman  the 
great  and  salutary  truth,  that  there  was  an  essential 
difference  between  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  idols  of 
heathendom,  and  between  the  prophet  of  that  God  and 
a  Syrian  magician.  The  effect  intended  was  wrought, 
and  a  testimony  was  yielded  to  the  truth  by  this  Syrian 
general,  which  we  never  hear  of  being  paid  by  the  king 
of  Israel  or  any  of  his  captains. 

This  action  with  Naaman  had  brought  Elisha  into  a 
certain  connection  with  Jehoram  the  king  of  Israel,  the 
latter  having  been  rescued  through  his  miraculous 
agency  from  an  embarrassing  position,  and  incidentally 
contributed  to  the  bestowing  of  an  important  favour 
on  his  most  formidable  rival  and  adversary,  the  king 
of  Syria.  Another  series  of  transactions  followed,  all 
more  or  less  supernatural,  in  which  still  further  and 
more  direct  services  were  rendered  by  the  prophet  to 
Jehoram.  They  were  occasioned  by  the  wars  that  con- 
tinued to  be  waged  between  Syria  and  Israel.  The 
softening  effect  which  the  healing  of  Naaman  may  for 
a  time  have  produced,  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted 
long :  Benhadad  was  intensely  warlike  in  disposition, 
and  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  reigning  without 
engaging  in  military  exploits.  In  those  which  he 
directed  against  Israel,  he  was  to  a  great  extent  coun- 
terworked by  the  vigilance  and  supernatural  insight  of 
Elisha,  whidi  enabled  him  to  advise  the  king  of  Israel 
of  movements,  that  by  being  anticipated  were  defeated 
of  their  aim.     Benhadad  at  first  suspected  his  own  ser- 
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vantB  of  betraying  him;  but  being  informed  of  thepecu- 
Hat  service  rendered  to  his  adversary  by  Elisha,  he 
resolved  on  seizing  the  person  of  the  prophet,  and  sent 
a  great  host  to  surprise  him  in  Dothan.  The  servant 
of  Elisha  stood  aghast  at  the  formidable  array;  but 
Elisha  himself  retained  his  composure,  and  assured  his 
servant  that  there  were  tnth  them  more  than  were 
against  them.  In  confirmation  of  this  he  prayed  to 
the  Lord  to  open  his  eyes;  and  when  they  were  opened 
he  saw  the  mountain  full  of  chariots  of  fire  and  horses 
of  fire — ^visible  impersonations  to  the  spiritual  eye  of 
the  might  and  protection  of  Jehovah — ^aroimd  fHisha. 
The  prophet  further  prayed  that  the  Syrian  host  might 
be  smitten  with  blindness — not  apparently  with  the  ac- 
tual loss  of  corporesJ  vision,  but  a  kind  of  bewilderment, 
which  prevented  them  from  knowing  where  they  really 
were,  and  led  them  to  surrender  themselves  implicitly 
to  his  gfuidance.  He  conducted  them  into  the  midst  of 
Samaria,  where  their  eyes  were  again  opened,  and 
they  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. 
Jehoram  would  have  instantly  fallen  upon  them,  and 
asked  Elisha  if  he  would  smite ;  but  Elisha  magnam- 
mously  repudiated  the  proposal,  and  ordered  bread  and 
water  to  be  set  before  them ;  after  which  they  were 
dismissed  to  their  master.  If  Benhadad  had  been  in 
any  degree  conscious  of  the  more  noble  and  generous 
impulses  of  nature,  he  would  have  abated  his  hostility 
on  hearing  of  such  mercy  and  forbearance  toward  his 
troops,  or  perhaps  have  altogether  ceased  from  so  un- 
equal a  contest.  But  warlike  ambition  seemed  his 
only  motive,  brute  force  the  only  power  he  could  esti- 
mate or  wield ;  and  so  the  partial  defeats  he  had  sus- 
tained but  served  to  stimulate  his  rage,  and  led  him  to 
gather  all  his  strength  and  implements  of  war  for  a 
desperate  assaidt  on  Samaria.  He  succeeded  in  driving 
matters  to  a  fearful  extremity;  so  that  extravagant 
prices  came  to  be  paid  for  things  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  been  totally  rejected  as 
articles  of  diet,  2K1.t1.27,  and  some  were  even  beginning 
to  resort  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of  feeding  on  human 
flesh.  This  forced  itself  on  the  notice  of  the  king  one 
day  as  he  passed  along  the  wall,  when  a  woman  cried 
out  to  him  against  her  neighbour,  because  after  having 
agreed  to  kill  and  eat  each  other's  sons,  the  one  whose 
turn  came  second  resiled  from  the  agreement,  and 
would  not  suffer  her  son  to  be  destroyed.  On  hearing 
this  sad  story,  the  king  rent  his  clothes,  from  which  it 
was  perceived  that  he  wore  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh, 
and  was  laying  to  heart  more  than  had  been  suspected 
the  miseries  and  distresses  of  his  people. 

If  we  had  been  simply  told  that  Jehoram  thus  clad 
himself  in  sackcloth  and  rent  his  clothes,  we  should 
have  concluded  favourably  in  regard  to  his  penitent 
state  of  mind;  but  the  notice  in  that  respect  is  followed 
up  by  a  stem  and  vehement  denunciation  against 
EUsha^  in  which  the  king  said,  **  God  do  so  and  more 
also  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat, 
shall  stand  on  him  this  day."  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  narrative  why  Jehoram  should  have  so  directly 
connected  EUsha's  name  with  the  extremities  endured, 
and  should  have  vowed  such  sunmiaiy  vengeance  against 
him.  From  the  drcumstanoe  one  of  two  suppositions 
is  forced  upon  us— either  Elisha  had  spoken  of  the 
assault  of  Benhadad  as  a  divine  judgment  for  the  still 
prevailing  sins,  and  thus  came  to  be  wrongfully  iden- 
tified with  the  evil;  or  he  had  advised  Jehoram  to  reject 
the  tenns  offered  by  Benhadad,  and  was  now  denounced 


by  the  king  as  one  that  had  given  wicked  ootmsel.  It 
is  possible,  even,  that  both  suppositions  may  to  some 
extent  have  come  into  play.  But  however  it  may  have 
been  in  that  respect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
resolution  of  the  king  to  execute  death  on  Elisfaa  indi- 
cated a  still  unsanctified  and  rebellious  mind.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  ratlin  the  sudden  out- 
burst of  ungovemed  passion,  than  the  expression  of  a 
deliberately  formed  purpose.  For,  after  having  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  take  the  life  of  Elisha — whose 
approach  was  descried  by  the  prophet,  and  the  door  of 
the  house  barred  against  him — tiie  king  himself  (bis 
nuuter,  as  he  is  called,  eh.  vi.  32)  followed  dose  behind 
him;  and  it  seems  to  be  to  this  master,  not  to  the  mes- 
senger, nor  even  to  Elisha,  that  the  words  should  be 
ascribed  at  the  close  of  oh.  vi.,  "  Behold,  this  evil  is  of 
the  Lord,  what  should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  f 
q.d.  I  now  admit  that  the  Lord's  hand  is  in  tins  cala- 
mity; it  is  needless  for  me  to  contend  any  longer  against 
it;  let  me  surrender  at  discretion.  If  this  be  the  cor 
rect  view  of  the  matter,  then  the  king^s  heart  must 
have  relented  immediately  after  he  gave  the  order  for 
Elisha*s  death;  and  he  deemed  it  better  to  go  himself, 
and  make  proposals  of  a  capitulation  to  the  enemy. 
Hence,  seeing  the  king  in  this  softened  mood,  farou^t 
down  to  aduiowledge  the  Lord's  hand  in  the  calamities 
experienced,  and  his  own  incapacity  to  struggle  any 
longer  against  the  evil,  the  prophet,  in  the  Lord's 
name,  gave  intimation  of  an  almost  instantaneous  de- 
liverance. "Then  Elisha  said.  Hear  ye  the  word  of 
Jehovah;  thus  saith  Jehovah,  To-morrow,  about  this 
time,  shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel, 
and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of 
Samaria,"  oh.  tII.  i.  It  seemed  absolutely  incredible; 
insomuch  that  a  lord  present,  on  whose  hand  the  king 
leaned,  asked  if  it  were  possible  by  opening  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  to  make  such  a  thing  to  be.  It  came 
to  pass,  however,  precisely  as  Elisha  predicted;  for  the 
Lord  caused  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  sound  as  of  approach- 
ing chariots  and  horses,  on  account  of  which  they  took 
fright  and  fled  by  night,  and  left  all  their  baggage  aod 
provisions  behind  them;  so  that  the  people  in  Samaria 
passed  at  once  from  the  horrors  of  famine  to  the  pos- 
session of  plenty. 

The  mixture  of  judgment  and  mercy  on  this  occasion 
was  so  very  singidar,  that  it  should  have  produced  s 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  Jehoram  and  bis 
people;  and,  coupled  with  other  things  that  had  gone 
before,  should  have  led  them  to  renounce  all  their 
abominations  for  the  pure  worship  and  service  of  Jeho- 
vah.  It  failed,  however,  in  doing  that;  the  old  sins  and 
pollutions  were  never  thoroughly  abolished.  Elisha. 
as  a  man  of  God,  certainly  rose  in  public  estimation: 
even  the  king  came  to  regard  him  with  profound  re- 
spect, and  is  presented  on  one  occasion  as  inquiring  at 
Gehazi  into  all  the  great  things  he  had  done,  ch.  vfii.  4 ; 
but  there  was  no  sincere  turning  to  the  Lord,  or  general 
reformation  of  abuses.  Judgment,  therefore,  still  hung 
like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon;  and  the  prophet,  who 
had  been  the  instrument  of  giving  so  many  wonderful 
proofs  of  the  divine  forbearance  and  mercy,  had  to 
close  his  more  public  career  by  calling  into  exercise  the 
rod  of  divine  vengeance.  For  this  two  spedal  instru- 
ments were  to  be  employed — ^Hasael  in  Syria,  and  Jehu 
in  Israel;  who  had  been  long  before,  indeed,  indicated 
by  the  Lord  to  Elijah  at  Horeb,  i  Ki.  ilz.  u»  iS;  but  the 
measure  of  severity  was  delayed  till  measures  of  a 
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gentler  kind  had  been  plied,  and  found  insufficient.  At 
last,  however,  Elisha  moved  toward  Damascus;  and  when 
his  arrival  there  was  made  known  to  Benhadad,  who 
lay  sick  at  the  time,  the  latter  sent  Hazael  to  inquire 
whether  he  should  recover.  Elisha  replied,  he  might 
certainly  recover  (that  is,  so  far  as  the  disease  itself  was 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  deadly  in  it — ^for  there 
is  no  proper  ground  for  making  the  text,  as  certain 
critics  would  have  it  read,  as  if  a  not  were  omitted); 
but  he  added,  how  the  Lord  had  showed  him  that  he 
should  surely  die,  though  nothing  was  said  as  to  the 
precise  mode  in  which  the  death  should  be  brought 
about,  and  certainly  no  warrant  issued  to  Hazael  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  his  master.  That  the  prophet, 
however,  believed  him  to  be  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
this,  and  of  forcing  for  himself  a  way  to  the  throne,  is 
evident  from  the  atrocities  which  he  presently  and  with 
tears  announced  Hazael  should  be  the  instrument  of 
inflicting  on  the  people  of  Israel,  and  which  he  also 
declared  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  HiusaeFs  be- 
coming king  over  Syria.  Hazael  indignantly  repudi- 
ated the  thought  of  his  being  capable  of  committing 
such  atrocities;  but  the  result  proved  the  certainty  of 
the  divine  foresight  regarding  him,  rather  than  the 
correctness  of  his  own  self-knowledge.  And  it  was 
probably  owing  to  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  unprincipled  course  of  procedure  he  was 
going  to  adopt,  that,  instead  of  being  formally  anointed 
to  the  throne  of  Syria  (as  was  originally  indicated),  the 
fact  alone  of  his  attaining  to  its  possession  was  an- 
nounced to  him.  With  Jehu  it  was  otherwise;  a  more 
formal  appointment  to  the  office  in  his  case  was  judged 
proper.  Accordingly,  Elisha  called  to  him  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  and  giving  him  a  box  of  oil,  told 
him  to  go  to  Bamoth-gilead,  where  a  considerable  part 
of  the  army  then  lay,  and  there  to  anoint  Jehu  king 
over  Israel.  The  work  was  promptly  done,  and  a 
chaige  at  the  same  time  given  to  Jehu  to  smite  the 
house  of  Ahab,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  all  the  pro- 
phets and  the  servants  of  the  Lord  at  the  hand  of  Jeze- 
bel, eh.  ix.  1-10.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  terrible  mission 
the  whole  of  Ahab^s  wicked  house  perished,  and  along 
with  them  a  great  multitude  of  priests  and  servants 
of  Baal,  whom  Jehu  caught  with  subtilty,  and  slaugh- 
tered in  one  mass.  The  fact  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  Baal- 
worshippers  being  still  possible,  showed  how  far  the 
evil  was  from  being  eradicated,  and  how  much  of  the 
external  respect  that  was  latterly  paid  by  the  king  and 
people  of  Samaria  to  the  Lord's  prophet,  was  but  a 
constrained  homage — the  offspring  of  fear  rather  than 
of  faith  and  love.  It  proved  the  necessity  of  the  milder 
prophet  ending  his  more  public  course  as  his  stem  pre- 
decessor began,  by  bringing  the  severity  of  God  to  bear 
upon  the  deep-rooted  corruptions  and  incorrigible 
wickedness  that  prevailed. 

Elisha  lived  a  considerable  time  after  this;  for  he 
did  not  die  till  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of 
Jehu.  Jehu  reigned  twenty -eight  yearo;  Jehoahaz, 
his  immediate  successor,  seventeen — making  together 
a  period  of  forty-five  years.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  we  hear  nothing  of  Elisha;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  reach  the  reign  of  Joash  that  we  have  a  notice  of 
his  last  sickness  and  death.  He  must  by  that  time 
have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  probably 
bad  for  years  previous  been  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and 
decay.  Hearing  of  his  iUness,  Joash  came  down  to  see 
him  (the  precise  place  is  not  given),  and  perceiving 


death  to  be  at  hand,  wept  over  his  face,  and  said,  **  O 
my  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,"  cb.  xlii.  14— the  very  words  of  Elisha 
at  the  departure  of  Elijah,  and  probably  in  Joash  the 
honest  expression  of  a  conviction,  that  the  loss  of  such 
a  man  of  God  was  like  losing  the  right  arm  of  the 
nation's  security  and  strength.  But  Joash,  like  his 
predecessors,  had  no  faith  to  follow  the  Lord  fully; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Elisha,  a  transaction 
took  place  which  betrayed  his  half-heartedness — his 
want  of  purpose  to  serve  and  trust  the  Lord  fully. 
The  dying  prophet  first  bade  Joash  take  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  then,  placing  his  own  hand  on  the  hands  of 
the  king,  told  him  to  shoot,  and  on  his  doing  so,  cried, 
"The  arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance,  and  the  arrow 
of  deliverance  fix>m  Syria;  for  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Syrians  in  Aphek,  till  thou  have  consumed  them.'* 
This  was  properly  the  prophet's  act,  and  his  word  of 
interpretation  going  along  with  it.  But  then,  to  see 
how  far  Joash  entered  into  its  import,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  out,  he  requested  him  to  take  the 
arrows  and  smite;  and,  after  smiting  or  shooting  thrice, 
he  stayed.  The  king  could  not  but  know  the  view 
with  which  the  action  was  required  to  be  done;  so  that 
the  number  of  times  he  smote  might  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  measure  of  his  faith  and  zeal  in  the  matter.  The 
prophet  was  displeased  with  its  smaUness,  and  told 
Joash  he  should  but  smite  the  Syrians  thrice,  and 
should  consequently  fail  to  get  the  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  the  divine  goodness  had  brought  within 
his  reach.  From  his  own  unfaithfulness  the  promise 
held  out  should  be  but  partially  fulfilled.  It  was  Eli- 
sha's  last  word;  "he  died,  and  they  buried  him," 
ch.  xiii.so — ^but  where  we  are  not  told.  It  is  mentioned, 
however,  that  shortiy  after,  while  some  were  employed 
in  burying  another  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
espied  at  a  litUe  distance  a  band  of  Moabites,  and  in 
their  hurry  they  thrust  the  corpse  they  bore  into  the 
tomb  of  Elisha,  which,  on  touching  the  bones  of  Elisha, 
for  the  moment  revived  and  stood  erect.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets  that  this 
happened;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  primarily 
to  them,  and  through  them  to  others,  that  the  God  of 
EHsha  still  lived,  and  was  ready  to  do  wonders  as  here- 
tofore for  his  people,  if  they  would  but  seek  and  trust 
in  him. 

Elisha  had  properly  no  successor.  Several  prophets 
followed  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel — Jonah,  Hosea, 
Amos — but  he  was  the  hist  great  representative  of  that 
type  of  prophetical  agency  to  which  he  belonged. 
Miraculous  working  henceforth  ceased,  having  been 
plied  as  long  as  the  order  of  the  divine  administration 
would  admit,  and  plied  comparatively  in  vain.  It  was 
by  word,  rather  than  by  deed,  that  Grod  still  wrought 
for  a  time  among  that  section  of  his  ancient  people 
through  the  instrumentality  of  prophets.  He  gave  a 
somewhat  fuller  insight  into  his  own  purposes  of  judg- 
ment and  mercy,  and  the  bearing  these  were  destined 
to  have  on  the  tribes  of  Israel.  This  was  in  truth  the 
higher  species  of  prophetical  ministration;  but,  from 
the  false  political  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  it 
could  not  be  so  much  exercised  there,  as  in  connection 
with  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  In  a  great  degree,  there- 
fore, Elijah  and  his  successor  Elisha  may  be  said  to 
have  stood  alone  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  alike  in  the 
general  nature  and  aspect  of  their  work,  though  each 
with  his  own  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  each  suited 
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to  his  proper  time  and  sphere.  So  that  here  also  wisdom 
was  justified  of  her  children. 

ULI'SHAH,  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan, 
06.X.4,  from  whom  it  is  supposed  '*the  isles  of  Elisha** 
took  their  designation,  which  trafficked  with  Tyre  in 
fabrics  of  purple  and  scarlet,  £se.  xxtU.  7.  Ells  is  very 
commonly  identified  with  it^  which  may  have  been 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Elishah.  Others  under- 
stand by  it  the  i^lians.     But  there  is  no  certainty. 

EUSHA'MA  [whom  God  heara.]  1.  A  prince  in 
Ephraim,  Na.  i.  10.  2.  A  son  of  David,  bom  to  him  in 
Jerusalem,  2  Sa.  t.  16.  3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  1  Ch. 
ii.  81;  2K1.  xzv.  26.  4.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  8Ch.  xvli.  18. 

EIISH'APHAT  [whom  Ood  judgea],  a  captain  of 
hundreds  in  the  time  and  service  of  Jehoiada  the  priest, 
2Ch.  xxUi.  1. 

ELISHE'BA  [who  swears  by  God],  the  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  £x.  vl.  23;  Nu.  i.  7.  So  that  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  were  closely  allied  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  though 
they  actually  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

ELIZ'APHAN  [whom  God  hides].  1.  A  Levite, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites,  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  the  wilderness.  No.  m.  90.  2.  A 
leading  person  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  who  took  part 
in  the  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  Nu.  xxxir.  25. 

ELKA'NAH  [whom  God  provided}.  1.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Korah,  Ex.  vL  24.  The  family  of  Korah  did  not 
perish  with  himself,  Ku.  xxtI.  il  2.  Several  other  de- 
scendants of  Korah  bore  this  name,  1  Ch.  rl.  20, 27, 34;  ix.  16; 
xli.  6;  but  the  only  one  known  to  history  was  the  father 
of  Samuel;  and  of  him  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim,  had 
two  wives — Hannah  and  Peninnah,  and  bj  the  fonner 
became  the  father  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  1  Sa.  i.  u. 

EL'KOSHITE,  applied  as  a  designation  to  the  pro- 
phet Nahum,  ch,  i.  1,  and  apparently  describing  him  as 
a  native  of  Elkoeh.  There  was  a  place  of  that  name 
in  Assyria^  near  Mosul;  and  some  have  contended  for 
this  as  at  once  the  birth-place  and  the  grave  of  the  pro- 
I^et.  The  modem  Jews  are  of  this  opinion.  But  it 
is  not  generally  acquiesced  in.  The  more  probable 
opinion  is,  that  Elkosh  was  a  town  in  some  part  of 
Palestine.  Jerome,  in  his  comment  on  the  prophet, 
assigns  it  to  Galilee,  and  says  it  was  pointed  out  to 
himself.  No  further  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed 
on  this  testimony,  than  as  affording  evidence  of  the 
prevailing  belief  in  Jerome's  time  of  the  region  where 
the  Elkosh  of  Nahum  was  to  be  sought.     {See  Nahum.) 

ELLA'SAR,  the  country  and  kingdom  of  Arioch, 
one  of  the  four  kings  who  invaded  Canaan  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  o«.  xIt,  1.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  it; 
but  being  associated  with  Elam  and  Shinar,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  indicated  an  Asiatic  region,  some- 
where in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  is  veiy  com- 
monly identified  with  Thelassab. 

ELM,  the  translation  given  us  in  Hos.  iv.  13  of 
fl'^A  {rh»\  which  everywhere  else  is  rendereil  oak 
(which  sec). 

ELNA'THAN  [whom  God  gave].  1.  Maternal 
grandfather  of  Jehoiachin,  and  probably  the  same  with 
the  son  of  Achbor,  who  lived  in  Jehoiakim^s  time, 
SKI.  zxii.  R;  j«.  xztL 21.  2.  Certain  Levites  in  Ezra's  time, 
Kxr.  Till.  16. 

ELO'HIBft,  God,  or  gods.    See  God. 


ELON  [oak].  1.  A  Zebulonite,  who  judged  Israel 
ten  years,  Jo.  xii.  ii;  but  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
his  administration,  or  how  he  attained  to  the  authority 
implied  in  it,  Scripture  is  entirely  silent.  2.  A  Hittite 
chief,  the  father  of  one  of  Esau's  wives,  Oe.  xxtL  34.  3. 
One  of  the  wives  of  Zebulun,  Qe.  xItL  ii 

EXiON,  a  border  town  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose 
site  has  not  been  identified,  Jo*,  xlx.  43. 

ELOTH.    See  Elath. 

EI/PAAL  [whoH  reward  is  God],  the  founder  of  a 
family  among  the  Benjamites,  1  Ch.  tUL  is,  m. 

ELUL,  the  sixth  Hebrew  month.    See  Month. 

EjLTMAS,  a  derivative  of  the  Arabic  dUm,  wite, 
and  hence  corresponding  to  6  iiiym,  the  emphatically 
wise  man,  the  man  skilled  in  mystic  lore,  the  magidan. 
So  it  is  explained  in  Ac.  xiii.  8,  where  it  is  appHed  to 
Bar-jesus,  a  magician  of  the  lower  caste,  who  by  his 
arts  withstood  the  apostle  Paul,  and  sou^t  to  turn 
away  the  proconsul  from  the  faith. 

ELYMEANS.    See  Elam. 

EI/ZAPHAN,  a  contraction  of  Elizaphan. 

EMBALMINO  the  dead  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Egypt,  and  comes  into  consideration  here 
only  as  having  been  practised  upon  the  bodies  of  some 
of  the  covenant-people  during  their  sojourn  in  that 
countiy.  We  have  no  specific  notice  of  its  baring 
been  employed  in  any  case  but  that  of  Jacob,  their 
common  father,  and  Joseph — although  it  is  higUy 
probable  that  the  like  practice  was  followed  with  the 
whole  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  whose  bodies  are  ie< 
ported  to  have  been  carried  into  Canaan,  and  buried 
in  the  field  Jacob  bought  of  Shechem,  a&vII.kl  The 
simple  fact  of  Joseph^s  embalming  is  mentioned,  0«.1.»: 
but  of  Jacob  it  is  said  with  more  particularity,  that 
"Joseph  commanded  bis  servants  the  physicians  to 
embalm  his  father;  and  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for 
him;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  who  are 
embahned;  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  three- 
score and  ten  days,"  o«.i.  a,  3.  There  are  several  things 
remarkable  in  this  statement;  and  the  first  is,  the  men- 
tion it  makes  of  physicians  as  being  in  the  service  of 
Joseph,  and  having  it  as  a  part  of  their  proper  employ* 
ment  to  look  after  the  embalming  of  Uie  dead.  We 
know  of  no  other  country  of  antiquity  in  which  such  a 
state  of  things  existed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
existence  at  a  very  remote  period  in  Egypt.  Herodo- 
tus expressly  testifies  of  the  Egypt  of  his  day,  that 
there  "  every  distinct  distemper  has  its  own  physician, 
who  confines  himself  to  the  study  and  cure  of  that 
alone;  so  that  all  places  are  crowded  with  physidaos." 
Hence,  as  Warburton  has  remarked  (dit.  L«g.  b.  !▼.  3),  a 
body  of  these  domestics,  however  extravagant  it  might 
appear  now,  even  in  a  minister  of  state,  was  unavoid- 
able then,  when  each  distemper  had  its  proper  physi- 
cian. So  great  a  name  had  the  Egyptian  physidans, 
that  both  Cyrus  and  Darius  axe  reported  by  Herodotus 
to  have  had  them  always  in  their  service  (iU.  1, 110). 

Understanding  this,  however,  it  may  still  appear 
somewhat  strange,  that  the  physidans  should  have  had 
to  do  with  the  embalming  of  tiie  dead,  as  well  as  with 
the  cure  of  the  living  body.  The  physicians  in  the 
two  cases,  however,  would  not  be  of  the  same  dass. 
The  subdivision  generally  that  was  made  of  the  medical 
art  in  Egypt  would  oertaiidy  lead  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  process  of  embalming  by  a  separate  class  of  prac- 
titioners; and  as  the  process  required  both  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  frame,  and  an  apjdication  of  proper  medi- 
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caments  to  its  several  parts,  the  persons  who  pursued 
this  employment  might  quite  naturally  be  called  by 
the  general  name  of  physicians.  But  the  probability 
is,  that  at  the  early  period  of  Jacob's  death,  the  sub- 
division referred  to  had  scarcely  if  at  all  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  process  of  embalming  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  ordinary  physicians.  Ultimately, 
the  embalmers  became  a  distinct  and  regularly  organ- 
ized class,  with  their  own  separate  departments  of  the 
work.  But  as,  according  to  Pliny  (xix.  6),  certain  ex- 
aminations took  place  during  the  process,  which  enabled 
them  to  study  the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  had 
died,  they  must  still  either  themselves  have  been  pro- 
ficients in  the  medical  art,  or  have  been  under  the 
direction  of  those  who  were  such. 

In  regard  to  the  process  of  eml)alming  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  both  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
there  were  three  different  forms  of  it,  varying  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  operations  performed,  and  the  rela- 
tive expenditure  incurred.  When  the  highest  scale 
was  chosen  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the  em- 
balmers commenced  by  extracting  the  brain  through 
the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  curved  iron  probe,  after 
which  they  poured  in  certain  drugs.  For  the  purpose, 
in  like  manner,  of  extracting  the  intestines,  they  made 
an  incision  in  the  side  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone; 


[239.]    Mummy  of  Penamen,  priest  of  Amnn  Ra.  -  British  Museum. 

and  having  thus  drawn  them  out,  the  intestines  were 
properly  cleansed,  then  enveloped  in  spices  of  different 
sorts,  and  at  last  deposited  in  vases  (not  thrown  into 
the  river,  as  Porphyry  and  Plutarch  relate).   The  cavity 
of  the  belly  was  filled  with  powder  of  pure  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  fragrant  substances.     After  these 
processes  were  finished,  the  body  was  salted,  being 
kept  in  natron,  Diodorus  says,  for  upwards  of  thirty 
days  (l.  91 ),  but  Herodotus  for  seventy  (li.  m).     By 
the  seventy  days  of  Herodotus,  it  is  now  generally 
agreed,  is  to   be  understood  the  whole   period  of 
mourning,  or  the  time  during  which  the  body  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  embalmers ;  while  the  thirty  and 
upwards  of  Diodorus  relate  only  to  the  period  during 
which  the  application  of  spices  was  made  to  the 
body,  which,  in  the  stricter  sense,  constituted  the 
embalming.      This  view  perfectly  accords  with  the 
account  of  Moses,  which  assigns  forty  days  to  the 
embalming,    and   seventy  to    the  entire  period   of 
mourning.     When  the  embalming  was  completed, 
the  body  was  washed,  wrapp>ed  up  in  bands  of  fine     • 
linen,  which,  on  the  interior,  were  plastered  with 
gum,  and  which  sometimes  extended  to  the  enor- 
mous length  of  1000  yards.     After  all  this,  the  body 
was  delivered  over  to  the  relatives,  who  placed  it  in  a 
stone  or  wooden  coffin. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  higher  and  more  expen- 
sive style  of  embalming,  which,  according  to  Diodorus, 
cost  a  talent  of  silver  (£250);  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the 
form  of  it  applied  to  Jacobus  body,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  other  patriarchs  in  I^ypt.  The  second  style  left 
the  intestines  in  the  body,  but  by  injecting  a  strong 
oil  of  cedar,  and  letting  it  remain  for  a  certain  time, 


the  bowels  became  dissolved,  and  ran  out  along  with 
the  oiL  Natron  and  spices  were  then  applied  to  the 
body.     This  process  cost  about  twenty-  two  minae  (£60) . 


[240.]  Swathing,  or  wrapping  bandages  round  a  mommy.  -  RosellinL 

By  a  third  mode,  which  cost  comparatively  little,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  poor,  the  body  was  merely  cleansed 
by  an  injection  of  »yrmaa,  and  salted  for  the  same 
period  as  in  the  other  cases. 

Wilkinson  (Ancient  Egyptians,  v.  p.  466,  seq.)  states  that 
from  an  examination  of  the  mummies,  the  gradations, 
as  to  elaboration  and  expense,  must  have  been  much 
more  varied  than  the  above  account  from  ancient 
writers  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  and  also,  that  the 
incision  into  the  side  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
bowels,  was  not  always  confined  to  those  of  the  first 
class,  but  that  some  of  a  comparatively  inferior  class 
appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  that  species  of  opera- 
tion. It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  featiures  of  the 
face,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  were 
covered  over  with  the  bandage,  and  that  it  was  only 
through  this,  and  latterly  through  the  coffin,  which 
commonly  took   the  form  of  the  features,  that  these 


[241.]       Fainting  the  Cartonago  or  mmnmy-case.— Roselliui. 

could  be  recognized.  The  innermost  coffin  or  covering, 
the  same  writer  teEs  us  (p.  477),  of  the  first  quality  of 
mummies,  was  a  carUmttgej  a  pasteboard  case,  damped, 
and  fitted  exactly  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  It  was 
then  taken  off  again,  and  made  to  retain  that  shape  till 
dry,  when  it  was  again  applied  to  the  bandaged  body, 
and  sewed  up  at  the  back.  After  this  it  was  painted 
and  ornamented  with  figures  and  numerous  objects, 
the  face  also  made  to  imitate  that  of  the  deceaaed,  and 
frequently  gilded. 
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The  reaaons  which  may  have  led  the  Egyptians  to 
resort  to  all  this  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  dead 
body,  have  never  been  conclusively  ascertained.  Several 
have  been  assigned,  which  are  altogether  conjectural 
and  improbable.  With  tlie  greatest  appearance  of  pro- 
bability it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  distinctive  aspect  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul^s  transmigration  current  in  Egypt. 
"There  is  reason,"  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "to  believe 
that  the  EJgyptians  preserved  the  body  in  order  to  keep  it 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  soul  which  once  inhabited  it, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years;  and  the 
various  occupations  followed  by  the  Egyptians  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  deceased,  which  were  represented  in 
the  sculptures,  as  well  as  his  arms,  the  implements  he 
used,  or  whatever  was  most  precious  to  him,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  tomb  with  his  cofiBn,  might  be 
intended  fur  his  benefit  at  the  time  of  this  reunion — 
which  at  the  least  possible  period  was  fixed  at  3000 
years."  What  chiefly  serves  to  throw  some  doubt 
upon  this  solution  of  the  problem,  is  the  fact  of  the 
process  of  embalming  having  been  applied  also  to  cer- 
tain animals;  so  that  possibly  after  all,  as  the  same 
author  suggests,  it  may  have  been  mainly  attributable 
to  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  dead. 

EMBROIDERT.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
English  Bible;  but  we  have  the  verb  embroider  once 
used,  Ex.  zxviii.  90;  and  embroiderer  twice,  Ex.  xxxr.  35; 
xzxvui.  83;  so  that,  if  these  passages  are  correctly  ren> 
dered,  the  Israelites  must  have  known  the  art  of  em- 
broidery. In  several  passages  also  an  equivalent  ex- 
pression  is  xaed—needU-tDork — and  used  so  as  to  imply, 
that  not  plain  sewing,  but  ornamental  work,  was  evi- 
dently meant,  Ex.  xxtI.  30;  Jo.  t.  30;  Pb.  xIt.  I4,&e.  In  all  the 
passages  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same — rokem  (op*-^) 

for  the  artificer,  and  rihnah  ClOpn)  for  the  workman- 
ship produced.  Another  word  frequently  used  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  so  much  of  the  same  general  im- 
port that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
exactly  between  them,  is  ehoakeb  (a\E^),  for  which  the 

rendering  in  the  English  Bible  is  "  cunning  workman.'* 
The  explanation  of  the  rabbins  is,  that  the  work  of  the 
rokem  was  embroidery  or  needle- work,  hence  appearing 
only  on  one  side,  perhaps  sewed  on  to  the  doth;  while 
the  work  of  the  choaheb  was  textile,  a  sort  of  tapestry, 
presenting  a  face  on  each  side.  Gesenius  (Thm.)  con- 
curs in  this  view,  and  thinks,  that  while  the  embroidery 
of  flowers  and  figures  was  of  two  sorts — ^the  one  woven, 
the  other  performed  by  the  needle — ^the  latter  sort  is 
the  one  to  be  understood  as  that  done  by  the  rokem, 
and  the  other  by  the  ckotheb.  Whether  this  distribu- 
tion may  be  admitted  or  not,  and  there  is  still  room 
perhaps  for  dispute,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
that  embroidery  of  both  sorts  was  practised  among  the 
Israelites  in  pretty  remote  antiquity,  though  that  done 
by  the  loom  was  probably  both  the  more  ancient  and 
the  more  common.  It  was  in  Eg3rpt  that  they  first 
learned  the  art;  and,  whether  in  ooimection  with  the 
bond-service  they  had  to  perform  there,  or  of  their  ovm 
choice,  certain  families,  it  would  appear,  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  had  risen  to  distinction  in  the  arts  of 
weaving  and  embroidery;  some,  especially,  in  the  tribes 
of  Jndah  and  Dan,  Ex.  xxxv.  30-36;  i  Ch.  !▼.  21.  These  were 
exhorted  to  turn  their  acquired  skill  in  this  department 
of  handicraft  to  a  sacred  use,  and  to  prepare  ornamented 
fabrics,  in  tapestry  and  needle-work,  variegated  also 


with  diverse  colours,  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabemade 
and  the  robes  of  the  priesthood. 

The  notices  of  Egyptian  history,  confirmed  by  the 
monumental  remains,  give  reason  for  believing  that  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  they  had  made  wonderful 
attaiimients  in  this  line.  For  example,  a  ooralet  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  having  been  presented  by 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  Lacedemonians,  whidi 
was  of  linen,  each  thread  composed  of  360  finer  threads, 
and  ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  animals, 
worked  in  gold  and  cotton,  Herod,  ill.  47.  This  was 
many  centuries  indeed  after  the  exodus;  but  its  testi- 
mony reaches  back  to  a  much  earlier  time,  as  Budi  a 
beautiful  and  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship  could  not 
have  been  produced  without  ages  of  study  and  applica- 
tion to  the  art.  Wilkinson  says,  **  Mtaiy  of  the  Egyp- 
tian stufib  presented  various  patterns  worked  in  cdlours 
by  the  loom,  independent  of  tiiose  produced  by  the  dye- 
ing or  printing  process,  and  so  richly  composed  that 
they  vied  with  cloths  embroidered  by  the  needle.  The 
art  of  embroidery,''  he  adds,  "  was  commonly  practised 
in  Egypt"  (ui.  i28) — ^referring  in  proof,  however,  simply 
to  passages  in  Scripture,  and  taking  them  in  the  sense 
put  upon  them  in  the  authorized  version,  sanctioned 
(as  we  have  seen)  by  Gesenius  and  the  rabbins.  The 
authority  of  Pliny  has  sometimes  been  appealed  to 
against  such  early  employment  of  the  needle  in  em- 
broidering; for  he  says  that  the  Phrygians  (of  com- 
paratively late  origin  as  a  people)  were  the  inventors 
of  needle  embroideries,  which  were  thence  called 
phrygiones  (xxxiu.  s).  But  how  littie  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  PUny^s  authority  in  such  a  case  may  be 
inferred  from  another  thing  he  states  in  the  same  con- 
nection, viz.— that  Attalus  of  Pergamus,  a  great  enoou- 
rager  of  the  arts,  was  the  first  who  invented  the  weaving 
of  doth  with  a  gold  thread,  while  a  finely  wrought  spe- 
cimen of  such  weaving  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in 
the  fact  just  noticed  respecting  the  Egyptian  oordet  of 
Amasis,  fully  300  years  before  the  time  of  Attalus  (the 
one  having  lived  in  the  sixth  and  the  other  only  in  the 


[242.]      Esypilon  embroidered  drenea.  -<7haxupo]Uon,  ManiUDeoU 
de  I'Egypte. 

second  and  third  before  Christ).  In  No.  242,  an  illus- 
tration is  given  from  Champollion  of  the  Egyptian 
embroidered  dresses.  They  are  all  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  the  loom,  and  exhibit  patterns  of  the  kind 
called  by  the  Latins  teutulata — diamond  or  lozenge- 
shaped,  chequered.  We  also  give  (No.  243)  an  en- 
graving of  the  dress  of  a  lady,  in  which  the  embroidery 
is  of  a  more  varied  and  ornate  character  than  usual 

In  regard  to  the  Assyrian  region,  with  its  centres  of 
trade  as  well  as  dominion  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  we 
have  now  also  the  undoubted  evidence  of  their  having 
cultivated  with  great  success,  even  in  eariy  times,  the 
art  of  producing  embroidered  as  well  as  richly  coloured 
clothing.    The  Babylonians  certainly  were  most  noted 
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for  their  skill  in  weaving  cloths  distingubhed  for  their 
colours;  and  the  Babylonish  garment  which  attracted 
the  eye  of  Achan,  and  drew  after  it  such  disastrous 


(Stt.  1      Egy))tian  Princess  in  embroi(lero<i  tlreas.  -  Champollion. 

results,  Jos.  rii  21,  was  in  all  probability  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Its  beauty  must  have  been  of  a  kind  that  was 
fitted  to  dazzle  and  catch  the  eye.  But  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  an  art  which  flourished  at  Nineveh 
should  have  been  unknown  in  the  not  very  distant 
Babylon;  and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  specimens  of 
beautifully-embroidered  dresses  from  the  remains  of 
Nineveh.   That  seen  in  cut  No.  244  is  the  upper  portion 


(244.)       Knbroidered  dress  of  Sardanspalus  III.— Ajtsyrian 
Sciilptares,  British  Museum. 

of  the  dress  of  Sardanapalus  III. — evidently  a  highly 
ornamented  piece  of  workmanship;  and  if  in  its  main 
parts  the  production  of  the  loom,  there  are  individual 
ornaments  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
superadded  by  the  needle,  or  done  apart  and  then  sewed 
on.  Beside  the  star-like  ornaments  covering  the  body 
of  the  dress,  the  sleeves  and  neck  of  the  dress  have 
broad  borders  of  narrow  fillets,  with  buds  and  blossoms 
of  lotus-flowers,  circles,  and  a  peculiar  zigzag  pattern 


alternating.  As  given  here,  the  dress  appears  as  worn 
by  the  king  in  a  warlike  attitude  riding  in  a  chariot ; 
but  in  a  sculpture  of  the  same  king  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  appears  feasting  with  his  queen, 
he  is  seen  in  much  the  same  costume.  The  other  illus- 
tration, from  the  same  quarter,  also  presents  one  attired 
in  a  very  ornate  dress,  covered  wiUi  various  yet  regu- 


[345. J       Assyrian  embroidered  robe.— Bofctas  NinevC. 

larly  alternating  figures,  and  tastefully  fringed  down  the 
side.  It  has  also  a  broad  border  of  embroidered 
work,  consisting  of  a  pattern  of  lotus  and  honeysuckle 
flowers,  or  of  symbolical  figure.  The  person  wearing 
the  dress  is  uncertain:  but  being  found  among  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh,  the  fabric  represented  is  of 
unquestionable  antiquity.  The  specimens  before  us 
clearly  show  that  embroidery  as  practised  among  the 
Assyrians  was  of  a  more  elaborate  character,  and  in 
its  patterns  much  richer,  than  any  we  are  acquainted 
with  from  Egypt. 

How  far  the  Israelites  might  cultivate  such  arts  after 
they  were  settled  in  Canaan,  we  have  no  means  of  pro- 
perly ascertaining.  But  as  their  general  habits  were  such 
as  grew  out  of  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  land,  the 
probability  is  that  they  knew  little  or  nothing  practi- 
cally of  at  least  the  higher  kinds  of  this  skilled  handi- 
craft. They  would  perceive  it  to  be  hopeless  to  compete 
with  their  more  artistic  and  commercial  neighbours, 
whether  in  Assyria  or  in  Egypt;  and  to  the  marts  of 
these  neighbours  they  would  naturally  repair  when  they 
sought  the  materials  of  finely  woven  and  curiously 
figured  or  richly  coloured  garments.  Hence,  in  EzekiePs 
enumeration  of  the  manifold  trafific  of  Tyre,  while  fur- 
nishings of  broidered  work  are  twice  mentioned,  in 
neither  case  are  they  associated  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  merely  with  the  old  centres  of  such  produc- 
tions— Egypt  and  Assyria;  the  bitter,  however,  coupled 
with  some  related  cities,  E«e.  xxrii.  7,  23, 24.  The  pecu- 
liarity too  is  noticed  in  regard  to  Egypt,  of  extending 
this  taste  for  ornamental  work  to  sails,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources  to  have  been  their  custom  (Wilkinson, 
iii.  210). 

EMERALD  is  the  equivalent  in  the  English  version 
for  nopek  (^pj),  one  of  the  gems  in  the  high-priest's 
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breastplate,  and  one  also  of  the  articles  of  Tyre's  exten- 
sive traffic,  £z.  zxTiii.  18;  Es0.  xxtIL  1&  But  there  is  no 
certainty  that  this  was  the  gem  actually  meant.  Jose- 
phus  and  the  Septuagint  understood  by  it  the  d»$pa(f 
the  carbuncle  or  Indian  ruby — ^a  gem  of  a  fiery  red 
colour.  The  emerald,  on  the  contraiy,  is  of  a  bright 
green,  and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Gesenius 
expresses  himself  as  unable  to  define  anything  respect 
ing  the  precise  import  of  the  original. 

EMERODS,  understood  to  have  been  some  sort  of 
tumours  with  which  the  Lord  visited  the  Philistines,  on 
account  of  their  indignity  toward  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, iSa.v.  e.  Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  ancient 
Jewish  opinion;  and  modem  conjectures  on  the  subject 
deserve  no  attention. 

E'MIM,  a  race  of  people  distinguished  for  their 
gigantic  stature  and  warlike  propensities,  who  originaUy 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  territoiy  to  the  east  of  Jordan, 
which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites; 
they  were  in  existence  so  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 

Go.  xi».  6;  De.  il.  10.      (See  GlANTS.) 

EMMAN17EL.    See  Iichakuel. 

EMMA1JS,  the  name  of  a  place,  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem about  60  stadia  or  7i  Roman  miles.  It  is  men- 
tioned only  once,  and  in  connection  with  the  interview 
held  by  our  Lord  and  two  of  the  disciples  on  the  day 
of  the  resurrection.  La.  xxIt.  is.  But  nothing  is  said  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  nor  for  what  purpose 
the  two  disciples  were  journeying  toward  it.  That 
there  was  a  place  of  that  name,  and  at  the  distance  of 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  is  also  noticed  incidentally 
by  Josephus  (Wara,  yU.  6,  o) .  The  monks  identified  it  with 
£1  Kubeibeh,  but  without  any  valid  ground;  and  not- 
withstanding that  it  lies  at  too  great  a  distance,  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  mistook  it  for  the  Emmaus,  called  also 
Nioopolis,  which  stood  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and 
lUmleh,  on  the  Philistine  border,  but  which  is  20  Ro- 
man miles  from  Jerusalem — a  proof  at  how  early  a 
period  all  certain  trace  was  lost  of  the  Emmaus  of  St. 
Luke.  Robinson  has  attempted  to  revive  this  view 
(Ratearebes,  UL  66,  es). 

EM'MOR.    See  Hahor. 

EN,  or  AIN,  the  Hebrew  term  for  fountain,  and 
occurring  frequently  in  compound  names.  The  word 
also  signifies  eye,  and  when  applied  to  springs  of  water, 
was  doubtless  meant  to  denote  these  as  the  open,  living 
eyes  of  the  landscape.     (See  AiN.) 

ENCAMPMENT.  The  word  corresponding  to  this 
in  Hebrew,  mahaneh  (nano),  is  from  a  root  that  sig- 
nifies to  tit  down,  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  is  hence  applied 
to  any  band  or  company  presenting  a  regub^  and 
settled  aspect — ^f  or  example,  to  a  nomade  party  at  rest, 
a«.  xxxii.  21,  or  even  to  angelic  bands,  as  seen  by  Jacob, 
who  therefore  called  the  name  of  the  place  where  such 
appeared  to  him  Makanaim,  Oe.  xzxa  8.  But  in  by  far 
the  most  frequent  use  of  the  term  it  denotes  the  en^ 
campment  of  Israel  as  a  body,  or  of  its  armed  host  when 
assembled  for  militaiy  purposes.  Our  word  camp,  which 
is  the  rendering  usually  adopted  in  the  Englit^  Bible, 
corresponds  to  it  in  all  those  cases  where  the  host  as- 
sembled was  a  strictly  military  one,  but  is  stretched 
beyond  its  usual  meaning  when  applied  to  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  congregated  host  of  Israel.  Yet  it  is  of 
these  latter  alone  that  we  have  any  detailed  account  in 
Scripture;  of  military  encampments  nothing  but  inci- 
dental and   partial  notices  are  given.      During  the 
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sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  entire  people  had     |   | 
to  be  kept  for  many  years  together  i^ithin  a  oompan-    I ' 
tively  narrow  space,  it  was  neceasaiy,  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  propriety  as  well  as  safety,  that  the  several 
tribes  and  families  should  have  th^  respective  positions     ' 
assigned  them,  and  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
left  to  personal  rivalry  or  individual  caprice.    As  the    , 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  with  its  consecrated  ministry 
and  instruments  of  service,  formed  incomparably  the     i 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  establishment^  so 
these  had  fitly  appropriated  to  them  the  central  place. 
The  tabemade  itself  opened  toward  the  east,  not  with- 
out referance  probably  to  the  east  as  the  quarter  of  sun- 
rising,  the  region  whence  light  perpetually  breaks  m     ^ 
upon  the  brooding  darkness  of  the  world ;  and  henoe     ' 
the  east  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  position     . 
of  highest  honour — those  who  occupied  the  first  rank,    ' 
both  in  the  narrower  and  the  wider  circle,  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  east.     Such  was  the  position  of  Aaron 
and  the  priests  (including  also  Moses)  in  the  narrower 
circle — after  whom  were  the  Kohathites  on  the  south,    ! ' 
the  Gershonites  on  the  west,  and  the  Merarites  on  the 
north,  the  other  stem-divisions  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  5a. 
ill.     Outside  this  interior  circle,  at  a  considerable  dis-     i 
tance  from  the  tabemade,  but  still  looking  toward  it, 
and  having  it  in  front  (for  they  were  to  be  all  round 
about  it)  lay  the  other  tribes  in  order : — First,  on  tiie 
east  Judah,  having  associated  with  him  Issachar  and 
Zebulun;  on  the  south  Reuben,  with  his  associates 
Simeon  and  Gad ;  on  the  west  Ephraim,  with  his  Wr    \ 
sociates  Manasseh  and  Benjnmin ;  on  the  north  Dan, 
with  his  associates  Asher  and  Naphtali,  No.  ii.     No- 
thing is  said  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  three  tribes 
which  severally  occupied  these  four  sides,  as  to  nearness 
to  the  tabernacle,  or  juxtaposition  to  the  division  com- 
ing next  in  order.     But  the  probability  is,  that  as  the 
particular  tribe  under  which  the  other  two  were  ranged,     , 
was  to  form  the  kind  of  advanced  guard  in  marching, 
it  would  also,  in  ordinary  drcumstances,  have  the  place    | ' 
of  priority,  both  with  reference  to  the  tabemade  and  to 
the  line  of  march.     Everything  of  this  sort,  however, 
must  be  in  great  measure  conjectural ;  as  is  also  the 
very  common  idea  that  the  camp  as  a  whole  took  the 
form  of  a  square.     It  may  possibly  have  done  so ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  descriptions  given  which  dis- 
tinctly implies  thaty  and  the  oval  or  circular  form  may 
just  as  readily  be  assigned  to  it.    The  more  probable 
supposition  is,   that  the  actual  positions  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  on  which  the    | 
encampments  were  made;  as  this  must  usually  have  had 
a  regulating  influence  on  the  subordinate  arrangements. 
(For  the  specific  charge  in  respect  to  the  furniture  of 
the  tabemade,  and  its  distribution  among  the  families 
of  Kohath,  Gerahon,  and  Merari,  see  under  the  several 
names.)  i 

In  its  ordinary  and  habitual  state,  the  encampment  I 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  being  that  of  the  Lord's  host, 
and  with  the  Lord  himself  symbolically  reiddent  among 
them,  was  ordered  not  merely,  nor  even  moat  directlj 
and  prominently,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  < 
healtli,  but  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  impresion 
of  that  sanctity,  which  it  most  especially  behoved  the 
people  in  all  their  relations  to  cherish  and  manifest. 
Some  of  the  things  prescribed  were  undoubtedly  of  a 
healthful  tendency,  such  as  the  order  to  bury  the  dead 
outside  the  camp,  Lo.  x.  4;  and  the  carrying  out  thither 
all  the  refuse  connected  with  sacrifice,  and  whatever 
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was  fitted  to  create  offensive  effluvia  and  odious  un- 
cleanneaB^  Le.  vi.  u ;  De.  xiiii.  i%  13.  But  it  is  the  incon- 
^groity  of  such  things,  in  their  symboUeal  and  moral 
aspect,  with  the  character  of  a  region  which  ought  in 
all  respects  to  have  reflected  the  purity  and  inooiruption 
of  Jehovah,  which  is  assigned  as  tiie  reason  for  the 
prescriptions  in  question,  Dc.  xziii.  14.  Hence  not  the 
dead  merely  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  camp,  but 
even  those  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  or 
had  incidentally  touched  a  dead  bone,  must  for  a  time 
also  take  their  place  outside,  till  they  had  undergone 
the  requisite  purifications,  Nu.  v.  8;  xxxl.  19.  In  like 
manner  those  who  were  afflicted  with  any  issue,  and 
persons  smitten  by  the  leprosy,  were  obliged  to  remove 
out  of  the  camp,  not  from  there  being  anything  infec- 
tious in  such  disorders  (for  they  were  not  properly  of 
that  nature),  nor  from  regard  to  the  general  heiuthful- 
ness  of  the  congregation,  but  because  of  the  defiUment 
which  they  (symbolically)  imparted  to  a  region  wherein 
nothing  Uiat  defiled  should  have  been  found,  Na.  ▼.  3 ; 
U.  sifi  46.  God  WAS  to  be  known  by  his  people,  and 
again  made  known  through  them,  as  emphatically  the 
Living  One,  who  could  have  no  fellowship  with  death, 
which  is  the  expression  of  his  curse,  or  with  the  things 
which  might  more  peculiarly  be  regarded  as  its  signs 
and  forerunners.  He  must  be  known  also  and  mani- 
fested as  the  Holy  One,  who  cannot  look  on  sin  but 
with  abhorrence,  and  in  whose  presence  nothing  should 
be  pennitted  that  bore  on  it  the  impress  or  image  of 
coiTuption.  And  on  these  accounts  especially  it  was 
neoessaiy  that  the  occasions  and  sources  of  defilement 
referred  to  should  be  excluded  from  the  sphere  which 
was  hallowed  by  his  own  habitation,  and  the  habitations 
of  the  people  on  whom  he  had  put  his  name.  {See 
under  Clean,  Heipeb  (Red),  Issue,  Leprosy,  &c.) 

The  burning  of  the  carcase  of  certain  kinds  of  sin- 
oficring— those,  namely,  for  the  high-priest  or  for  the 
whole  congregation — ^without  the  camp,  Lo.  iv.  12, 21 ;  h« 
liii.  12,  had  its  reason  in  considerations  essentially  dif- 
ferent, connected  with  the  ritual  of  sacrifice.  {See 
Sin-offering.)  And  it  was  by  no  means,  as  very  often 
stated,  because  of  some  special  defilement  attaching,  or 
supposed  to  attach,  to  offerings  of  that  description. 

In  regard  to  the  military  encampments  of  Israel  in 
later  times,  as  already  intimated,  we  are  without  any 
definite  information.  Formed  merely  for  the  occasion, 
and  as  circumstances  might  admit,  they  could  scarcely 
be  brought  under  very  precise  or  stringent  regida- 
tions.  They  were  pitched,  as  appears  from  the  histoiy, 
in  any  suitable  or  convenient  situation  that  presented 
itself —sometimes  on  a  height,  Ju.  vii.  is;  1  Sa.  xiiL  2;  some- 
times in  a  valley,  1  s&.  xtU.  3;  and  no  doubt  very 
frequently  beside  some  copious  spring  or  running  stream, 
without  easy  access  to  which  no  force  could  have  long 
tubsiBted  in  so  hot  a  clime,  Jn.  ?ll.  i;  i  So.  xxix.  1 ;  xxx.  u. 
That  some  sort  of  entrenchments  or  external  defences 
would  be  thrown  around  the  extremities  of  the  camp, 
when  it  was  expected  to  be  located  for  a  considerable 
time  in  one  place,  or  was  in  danger  of  a  hostile  attack, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  also 
from  certain  incidental  notices,  1  Sa.  xvii.  so ;  xxri  &,  7. 
But  on  these  and  other  points  connected  with  camping 
operations  in  Israel,  our  information  is  extremely 
scanty,  and  nothing  of  any  moment  depends  on  them 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  historical  portions  of  Old 
Testament  scripture. 

ENGHANTBiENTS.    .Sa  Divination. 
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EN'DOR  [fountain  of  Dor  or  hotue],  a  town  of 
Manaaaeh,  though  within  the  territoiy  of  Issachar,  and 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
south,  Joe.  xTii.  11.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  place 
where  Saul  in  his  distress  went  to  consult  the  female 
necromancer,  immediately  before  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Gilboa;  but  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
victory  of  Barak  and  Deborah  over  Sisera,  1  Sa.  xxriii.  7; 
Pfe.  Ixxxiii.  10.  It  existed  as  a  considerable  village  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. 

EN-EGLA'IM  [fountain  of  two  calves],  a  town  in 
Moab,  supposed  to  have  been  toward  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea— site  not  known,  £ze.  xkii.  10. 

EN-GAN'NIM  [fountain  of  gardem].  The  name 
of  several  places  in  Palestine.  1.  A  town  of  Judah,  of 
which  nothing  is  known,  Jos.  xv.  34  2.  A  town  in  Issa- 
char, appropriated  to  the  Levites,  Jo«.  xix.  21,  generally 
supposed  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  modem  Jenin,  which 
lies  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and 
which  still  has  a  fine  stream  of  pure  water  running 
through  it,  and  excellent  gardens  in  its  neighbourhood. 
3.  And  a  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  near  Gerasa. 

EN'GEDI  [fountain  of  the  kid].  A  pUce  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  midway 
between  its  north  and  south  extremities.  Its  earlier 
name  was  Hazazon-tamar,  o«.  xIt.  7 ;  2  ch.  xx.  2,  which 
means  the  ''felling  of  palm-trees,"  and  doubtless  arose 
from  the  number  of  such  trees  which  on  some  particular 
occasion  had  been  cut  down  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
was  quite  natural,  when  the  place  ceased  to  be  so 
peculiarly  dbtinguished  by  its  palms,  that  another 
name  should  be  substituted  for  the  original  designation; 
and  as  it  stood  near  a  remarkably  copious  and  spark- 
ling spring  of  vrater,  the  resort  of  the  wild  goats  on  the 
surrounding  difls,  none  was  more  natural  than  £n< 
gedi.  This  is  still  preserved  in  'Ain  Jiddy,  the  name 
given  to  the  spot  by  the  modem  Arabs.  The  spring, 
says  Robinson,  "bursts  forth  upon  a  sort  of  narrow 
terrace  or  shelf  of  the  mountain  (which  overhangs  the 
lake),  still  more  than  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  stream  rushes  down  the  steep  descent  of  the 
mountain  below,  and  its  course  is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant 
thicket  of  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  a  more  southern 
clime."'  Among  these  he  mentions  particularly  the 
semr,  the  thomy  nubk  (lote-tree)  of  Egypt,  the  oesher, 
and  a  tree  the  Arabs  called  fustak,  but  not  a  palm  was 
to  be  seen,  though  the  place  had  once  been  famous  for 
trees  of  that  order.  Nor  is  there  now  any  town  or 
village  near  the  fountain,  but  there  are  the  evident 
remains  of  one.  Descending  by  the  thicket,  which 
clothes  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Dr.  Robinson  says — 
"The  whole  of  the  descent  was  apparently  once  ter- 
raced for  tillage  and  gardens;  and  on  the  right,  near 
the  foot,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  exhibiting  nothing  of 
Ijparticnlar  interest.  Few  of  the  stones  appear  to  have 
H)een  hewn "  (ReMarches,  UL  p.  200, seq). 

Such  is  all  that  now  appears  of  the  ancient  £n-gedi, 
which  was  a  place  of  some  note  even  when  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  gardens  of 
which  were  so  famous  at  a  later  period  as  to  have  been 
thought  deserving  of  celebration  in  sacred  song,  Ca. 
1. 14.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  wilderness  toward  the 
south  and  west,  which  was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts 
of  David,  i  Sa.  xxIt.  1.  The  deep  ravines  and  caverns 
I  with  which  the  district  abounds  peculiarly  fitted  it  for 
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serving  as  a  hiding-plaoe  to  David  and  his  men,  when 
pursued  by  the  hot  rage  and  vengeful  malice  of  SauL 
Qavems  are  still  found  there  which  have  side-recesses 
that  are  capable  of  holding  in  the  closest  secresy  hun- 
dreds of  men;  and  from  cli£&,  separated  by  intervening 
gulfs,  men  to  this  day  hold  such  convene  with  each 
other,  as  David  did  with  Abner  in  the  ancient  times, 
i  Sa.  xztL  14.  Speaking  of  what  occurred  in  this  same 
region,  a  recent  traveller  writes — **  As  we  were  riding 
cautiously  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  our  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  shepherd,  who  was 
evidently  calling  to  some  one  whom  we  could  not  see, 
but  whose  answer  we  distinctly  heard.  The  dialogue 
went  on.  Another  and  another  sentence  was  slowly 
and  sonorously  uttered  by  the  shepherd  near  us,  and  as 
often  the  response  was  distinctly  given.  At  length, 
guided  by  the  sound,  we  descried  for  up  the  confront- 
ing hill,  the  source  of  the  second  voice  in  the  person  of 
another  shepherd,  and  learned  from  our  Arab  attend- 
ants that  they  were  talking  to  each  other  about  their 
flocks.  Between  these  two  men  was  the  deep  crevasse 
formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  walled  in  by  lofty 
precipices  which  no  human  foot  could  scale.  It  would 
probably  have  taken  a  full  hour  for  one,  even  as  fleet 
and  as  strong- winded  as  an  Asahel,  to  pass  from  the 
standing-place  of  the  one  speaker  to  that  of  the  other, 
and  yet  they  were  exchanging  words  with  perfect  ease  " 
(Dr.  Buchanan's  Clerical  Furlough,  p.  257). 

In  times  considerably  later  still  than  those  of  Saul 
and  David,  the  primary  hermits  of  Palestine,  the  Es- 
senes,  had  their  chief  seat  at  En-gedi;  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it  stood  the  earliest  Christian  monastery 
of  Palestine — that  of  Mar-Saba.  But  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Only  in 
recent  times  has  attention  been  again  drawn  to  the 
place  and  its  remarkable  spring. 

ENGINES  OP  WAR    See  Fortification. 

EN-HADDAH  [swift  fountain].  A  town  on  the 
border  of  Issachar,  which  has  never  been  identified. 
Jot.  zlx.  21. 

EN-HAKKOllE  [fountain  of  tJie  crier],  A  name 
given  by  Samson  to  a  place  where  a  spring  burst  forth 
in  answer  to  his  cry,  Jo.  xv.  19. 

EN-HA'ZOR  [/ottfitoin  of  the  vUlagel  A  fenced 
city  in  Naphtali,  but  site  unknown,  Job.  xlx.  37. 

ENMISHTAT.  Another  name  for  Kadesh,  q«. 
xlv.r  (which  see). 

E'NOCH  [dedicated]  occurs  first  as  the  name  given 
to  Gain's  eldest  son,  Q«.  ir.  17,  but  it  is  chiefly  associated 
with  the  son  of  Jared.  He  was  the  seventh  in  the 
chosen  line  from  Adam,  and  his  history  is  thus  briefly 
recorded  by  the  sacred  writer — "  And  Enoch  Uved  sixty 
and  five  years  and  begat  Methuselah:  and  Enoch  walked 
with  Grod,  after  he  begat  Methuselah,  three  hundred 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters;  and  all  the  days 
of  Enoch  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years;  and 
Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  Grod  took 
him,"  Go.  ▼.  22-24.  The  expression  used  to  characterize 
the  life  of  Enoch,  ''he  walked  with  God,''  indicates  the 
closest  fellowship,  and  is  applied  only  to  another  son  of 
Adam,  and  he  also  an  antediluvian  patriarch — ^Noah, 
Oo.  rl.  0.  Later  saints  are  often  spoken  of  as  "  walking 
before  God,"  or  "  walking  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord," 
but  never  explicitly  as  walking  vrith  himself.  It  is 
properly  a  paradisiacal  expression,  and  points  to  that 
state  of  primeval  blessedness  and  purity  when  man 
could  look  unabashed  on  the  appeaiance  of  Grod,  and 


hear  his  Creator's  voice  as  he  walked  amid  the  trees  ol 
the  garden.  Not  that  Enoch  actually  attained  to  the 
same  intimate  communion  with  heaven,  but  he  nearly 
approached  it;  and  as  already  in  a  sense  with  God,  bo 
God  took  him;  it  is  not  said  where,  but  the  natonl 
inference  is,  to  the  more  immediate  presence  of  God- 
to  whero  the  communion  Enoch  sought  after  and 
delighted  in  might  be  more  fully  enjoyed  and  more 
uninterruptedly  maintained.  Such  a  taking  could  not 
be  a  passing  by  death  into  another  world,  for  it  is 
expressly  contradistinguished  from  the  case  of  all  the 
other  believing  patriarchs,  who,  after  enjoying  God's 
favour  during  an  extended  life,  finished  it  by  dying. 
Enoch,  on  the  contrary,  was  taken  by  God  as  a  living 
saint;  he  ' '  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death," 
and  this  expressly  because,  in  his  walk  with  Giod,  he 
had  already  obtained  "  the  testimony  that  he  pleased 
God,"  He.  xL6.  Various  ends  were  doubtless  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  suspension  of  death  in  the  case  of 
Enoch.  Taking  place,  as  it  did,  in  the  comparative 
infancy  of  the  world,  when  all  revelation  was  embodied 
in  the  facts  of  histoiy,  it  taught,  by  means  of  a  pal- 
pable proof,  the  important  truth  that  whUe,  by  reason 
of  sin,  Grod  has  subjected  mankind  to  the  law  of  mor- 
tality, he  has  not  bound  himself  in  every  case  to  execute 
the  law,  that  unbroken  continuity  of  life  may  be  occa- 
sionally granted  as  the  reward  of  distinguished  grace. 
It  set,  too,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the  seal  of 
Heaven's  confirmation  and  approval  upon  the  faith 
Enoch  had  exhibited,  and  the  kind  of  life  he  had  main- 
tained. And  finally,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
growing  wickedness  of  the  world,  against  which  Enoch 
had  by  his  life  protested,  and  the  coming  judgment  of 
which  he  had  prophetically  announced,  it  proclaimed, 
as  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  the  greatneae  of  the  evil 
that  was  proceeding  amongst  men,  and  the  f earfulness 
of  the  gi^ering  storm  that  was  preparing  to  break 
forth  on  the  world.  It  was  already,  in  God^s  judgment, 
better  to  be  taken  from  the  world  than  to  be  continued 
in  it  as  matters  then  stood,  and  still  more  as  they 
threatened  to  become.  Such  oonsiderationB  lighten  the 
mystery  of  Enoch's  translation,  though  they  cannot  be 
said  altogether  to  dispel  it 

No  notice  is  taken  in  the  history  of  any  prophecy  of 
Enoch;  the  only  record  that  is  found  of  it  in  Scripture 
is  in  one  of  the  latest  books  of  the  New  Testament — 
the  epistle  of  Jude.  There,  speaking  of  the  evil  char- 
acters that  were  rising  up  in  his  day,  and  in  their 
depravity  and  wickedness  assimilating  themselves  to 
those  of  antediluvian  times,  St.  Jude  says,  "  Enoch, 
also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  say- 
ing, Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince 
all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  th^  ungodly 
deeds  that  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all 
their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  him."  It  has  been  a  question  where  this  pro- 
phecy was  obtained,  or  how  it  was  preserved?  Had 
it  been  handed  down  by  tradition?  Or  did  it  exist 
in  some  ancient,  though  uninspired,  apocryphal  pro- 
duction? It  is  one  of  the  questions  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  remote  past,  which  cannot  be  quite 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  words  substantially  exist 
in  a  writing  of  some  antiquity  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  professes  to  have  proceeded 
from  that  holy  patriarch,  but  which  is  ootainly  apo- 
cryphal in  character.    A  passage  occurs  in  ihia  book. 
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ch.  iL,  which  BO  nearly  resembles  the  one  found  in  the 
e^nstle  of  Jude  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
two  writers  had  not  a  common  authority  before  them, 
the  one  must  have  borrowed  from  the  other.  It  runs 
thus — ''  Behold,  he  [the  Lord]  oometh  with  ten  thousand 
of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  them,  and 
destroy  the  wicked,  and  reprove  all  the  carnal  for  every- 
thing which  the  sinful  and  ungodly  have  done,  and 
committed  against  him."  It  is  possible  that  some  com- 
mon authority  containing  the  words  was  in  the  hands  of 
both — a  writing  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  either 
the  epistle  of  Jude  or  the  Book  of  Enoch — ^in  which  the 
prophecy  of  that  patriarch,  though  omitted  in  the 
genealogical  abstract  of  Genesis,  had  found  a  veritable 
record.  It  is  also  possible  that,  however  the  knowledge 
of  the  prophecy  may  have  been  preserved,  Jude  did  not 
borrow  from  tiie  Book  of  Enoch,  but  rather  that  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  may  have  borrowed  from 
Jude.  For  whether  this  author  was  a  Christian  or 
not,  there  is  good  reason  in  the  book  itself  to  believe 
that  the  author  was  at  least  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter and  pretensions  of  Christ,  and  spake  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  a  way  which  no  simply  Jewish  writings  of  the 
apostolic  or  immediately  subsequent  ages  ever  did. 
This  view  has  been  well  exhibited  by  Moses  Stuart  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  ApoccUypse  (vol.  i.  hoc.  a).  It  is 
not,  however,  concurred  in  by  the  two  chief  editors  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  viz.  Dr.  Liaurence  in  this  country, 
and  A.  G.  Hoifinan  on  the  Continent.  These  writers 
both  contend  for  the  priority  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  to 
that  of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  as  is  done  also  by  Dr.  S. 
Davidson  (art.  Enoch,  Kitto's  Cyclopodla),  and  by  several 
late  German  writers.  But  Prof.  Yolkmar  of  Zurich 
has  lately  (ZciUchrlA  der  Deiits^hen  Morgonl.  Oesellachaft.  for 
v^  urged  strong  reasons  for  ascribing  it  to  the  period  of 
the  Jewish  impostor  Barchochbas*,  whose  sedition  t<3ok 
place  about  a.d.  132,  with  whom  Alford  concurs.  The 
first  writer  who  refers  to  the  book  by  name  is  Tertul- 
lian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century;  in  Irenaeus 
and  Justin  Martyr  there  are  apparent  allusions  to 
some  things  in  it.  There  is  no  real  evidence  of  its 
existence  prior  to  the  Christian  era;  and  that  St.  Jude 
derived  from  it  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  an  assertion 
which  is  quite  incapable  of  proof.  {See  Jude;  also  the 
Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet ^  by  Dr.  Laurence,  third  ed. 
1838;  Das  Buch  Henoch  in  vollstamfiger  Ueberxcfzunf/ 
fftit  fortlaufendem  ComTnentar,  &c.,  von  Andr.  G.  Hoff- 
mann, 1883  and  1888.) 

E^NOCH  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Midian,  and 
of  the  eldest  son  of  Reuben,  Oo.  xxv.  4;  xUL  o. 

E'NON,  or  iENON  [sprinf/s].  A  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan,  near  Salim,  not  far  also  from  Beth- 
shean  and  Shechem,  where  John  for  a  time  baptized, 
Jn.  fU.  S3,  and  probably  so  called  from  the  copious  streams 
it  possessed.     {See  Salih.) 

EN-ROOEL  [fountain  of  foot],  called  by  the  rabbins 
Fuller's  fountain,  because  fullers  who  trod  the  cloth 
with  their  feet  used  to  frequent  this  fountain.  The 
name  first  occurs  in  the  description  given  in  Joshua  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah.  Starting  from  the  north-west  border  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  this  line  went  up  through  the  mountains 
of  £n-Shemesh,  thence  to  En-rogel,  and  up  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusites,  cb.  xt.  7. 
It  is  again  noticed  in  connection  with  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  as  the  place  adjacent  to  the  city  where  Jona- 
than and  Ahimaaz  waited  to  hear  tidings  of  what  passed 


within,  2  Sa.  xviii.  le,  17 ;  also  as  the  phMSe  near  which 
Adoni jah,  when  going  to  have  himself  proclaimed  king, 
assembled  his  friends  and  made  a  feast,  described  by 
Josephus  as  being  *' without  the  city,  at  the  foimtain 
which  is  in  the  king's  garden  (i  Ki.  l.  9;  Joa.  Ant.  ▼!!.  14,4). 
The  situation  of  En-rogel  is  thus  plainly  enough  fixed  to 
be  in  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  and  somewhere  about 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  And 
there  precisely  is  the  site  of  what  is  now  called  by  the 
Franks  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  and  by  the  natives  that 
of  Job  {Bir-Eydb).  Robinson  describes  it  as  "  a  deep 
well  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  small  oblong 
plain  there  formed  is  covered  with  an  olive-grove,  and 
with  the  traces  of  former  gardens  extending  down  the 
valley  from  the  present  gardens  of  Siloam.  Indeed  this 
whole  spot  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile  around 
Jerusalem.  The  well  is  very  deep,  of  an  irregular 
quadrilateral  form,  waUed  up  with  laige  squared  stones, 
terminating  above  in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and  appar- 
ently of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  small  rude  build- 
ing over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  large  troughs  or 
reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept  partially  filled  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people.  The  well  measures  125 
feet  in  depth,  50  feet  of  which  was  now  full  of  water. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold,  and  is  at  tho 
present  day  drawn  up  by  the  hand  "  (Rescarcbos,  1. 49o). 
In  winter  it  is  usually  full,  and  sometimes  overflows. 

EN-SHE'MESH  [fountain  of  the  sun],  a  spring  which 
lay  on  the  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and 
apparently  between  Adummim  and  En-rogel,  Jos.  xv.  i. 
It  is  usually  identified  with  Ain-Haud,  a  spring  lying 
on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  about  a  mile 
from  Bethany. 

ENSIGN.    See  Banner. 

EPAE'NETUS,  a  Christian,  residing  at  Rome  when 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written,  and  designated 
by  the  apostle  "the  first-fruits  of  Asia,"  ch.  xvi,6 — ^for  so 
the  best  authorities  have  it,  and  not,  as  in  the  received 
text,  "first-fndts  of  Achaia."  We  may  hold  it  for  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  Epaenetus  belonged  to  some  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  first  in  that  part  to  embrace  the 
gospel  on  the  testimony  of  Paul;  but  the  precise  placo 
where  his  conversion  took  place  is  not  more  nearly 
defined. 

EPAPH'RAS,  probably  a  member  and  original 
office-bearer  in  the  church  of  Colossae,  mentioned  by  the 
apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Colosaians  as  "his  dear 
fellow-servant  and  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,"  one 
also  that  laboured  in  prayer  for  them  even  when  with 
the  apostle  in  Rome,  cb.  i.  7;  Iv.  12.  He  is  agwn  mentioned 
in  the  epistle  to  Pliilemon,  and  is  there  characterizetl 
by  tho  apostle  as  his  "  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus," 
ver.  23.  On  what  special  grounds  he  suffered  imprison- 
ment is  left  altogether  unnoticed;  it  may  have  been 
simply  from  his  connection  with  St.  Paul,  but  may  also 
have  been  on  the  score  of  his  own  active  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospeL 

EPAPHRODITUS,  an  officer  in  the  church  at 
Philippi,  and  the  messenger  whom  the  church  deputed 
to  go  to  Rome  with  certain  contributions  to  the  apostle 
Paul  for  his  support  during  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment. While  fulfilling  this  ministry  he  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  for  a  time  awakened 
the  deepest  concern  in  the  apostle's  mind.  But  he  was 
again  restored,  and  bore  with  him,  on  his  retiun  to 
Philippi,  the  precious  epistle  which  the  apostle  addressed 
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to  that  church.  That  Epaphroditus  was  a  penon  of 
high  Christian  worth,  and  of  singular  self-denial  in  the 
labours  of  the  gospel,  is  evident  from  the  epithets  Paul 
applies  to  him,  and  the  whole  tone  and  current  of  his 
remarks  regarding  him,  Fhl  u.  26,  Boq ;  iv.  is. 

ETHAH,  a  diy  measure  containing  about  seven 
gallons  and  a  half,  or  nearly  a  bushel.     {See  Measures.) 

ETHAH.  1.  A  grandson  of  Abraham,  whose  pos- 
terity settled  in  Arabia,  and  bore  the  name  of  their 
progenitor,  Oe.  xxt.  4;  Ib.  ix.  6.  2.  A  concubine  of  Caleb, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  i  Ch.  u.  46.  A  male  of  the  house 
of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai,  i  Ch.  ii.  47. 

EPHES-DAM'MDi  [cessation  of  blood],  a  pUce  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  no  further  defined  than  that  it  lay 
between  Shocfaoh  and  Azekah,  i  So.  xtII.  i— the  place  of 
the  Philistine  encampment  at  the  time  when  the  en- 
counter took  place  between  Goliath  and  David.  It 
occurs  again  under  the  abbreviated  form  of  Pas-dam- 
mim,  I  Ch.  xt.  13.     {See  Elah,  Valley  op.) 

EPHESIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  One  of  the 
epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  captivity  at  Rome 
<or  at  Csesarea),  to  the  flourishing  church  founded  by 
himself  in  the  oommercisJ  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  others  are  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  to  the 
Philippians,  and  to  Philemon. 

Genuineness. — If  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  epistle. 
Reminiscences  of  it  occur  in  the  Pastor  of  Hennas 
(Simlllt.  0,13  -,  Hand.  ill.  10, 1).  and  in  the  epistle  of  Polycarp 
(ce.  1,12) ;  and  when  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  Ephesians, 
addresses  them  as  '*  co-religionists  of  Paul,  the  martyred 
and  the  blessed,  who  throughout  the  epbtle  makes  men- 
tion of  you  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Ad  EpheB.  o.  12),  the  allusion 
to  our  epistle  is  manifest.  Irenseus  (a.d.  170)  is  the  first 
writer  who  expressly  names  Paul  as  the  author : — "  As 
the  blessed  Paul,'*  he  writes,  "  says  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  '  since  we  ate  members  of  his  body,  of 
his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,*  £p.  ▼.  so*'  (Ad?.  Hnree.  l.  ▼.  o.  2,  b.  3). 
And  again,  in  the  same  work  (L  t.  c.  14,  s.  3), "  As  Paul  tells 
the  Ephesians,  *  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,*  Ep.  i  7 ;  and  again  to 
the  same,  '  You  who  were  sometime  far  off  have  been 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ;*  and  again,  '  Abol- 
ishing in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  the  law  of  conmiand- 
mente  in  ordinances,'  ch.  IL 11-I6."  After  this  date,  the 
epistle  becomes  subject  of  frequent  allusion: — it  will 
be  sufficient  to  cite  TertuUian  and  Origen,  the  former 
of  whom  (Adf.  Morcion,  1.  r.  c.  u)  says,  "  I  pass  over  the 
other  epistle,  which  we  hold  to  have  been  written  to 
the  Ephesians,  but  the  heretics  to  the  Laodioeans;** 
while  the  latter  cites  Ep.  i.  4,  with  the  observation, 
"  Thus  the  apostle  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  uses 
the  same  language**  {d«  Princip.  L  ui.) 

Notwithstanding  this  absence  of  doubt  on  the  part 
of  ancient  writers,  the  modem  critical  school  of  Ger- 
many has  included  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  the 
number  of  those  whose  genuineness  is  open  to  suspi- 
cion. Schleiermacher  led  the  way  in  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  received  opinion,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
De  Wette  and  Baur.  The  objections  of  the  Tiibingen 
theologian  are  chiefly  philoBophical ;  he  thinks  that 
certain  Gnostic  ideas  and  expressions  betray  a  later 
age :  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  follow  this  writer 
into  the  r^ons  of  unreasoning  scepticism  which  seem 
his  natural  element.  In  fact  Baur  considers  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  to  be 


the  only  alleged  writings  of  St.  Paul  whose  genume- 
ness  is  certain.  De  Wette*s  exceptions  are  of  a  more 
specific  character,  and  may  deserve  a  passing  nottoe; 
Uie  English  reader  will  hardly  think  that  they  deserve 
more.  They  are  principally  three  in  number;— fint, 
De  Wette  finds  in  the  epistle  "a  good  deal  both  in 
the  language  and  the  ideas  that  is  inconsistent  with  a 
Pauline  origin.*'  With  respect  to  the  former^  it  is 
now  established  as  a  rule  of  sound  critidsm  that  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  employment  of 
words  not  used  elsewhere  by  a  writer  {ihra^  \ey6ftem), 
unless  they  are  manifestly  inconsistent  either  with  the 
writer's  style  as  gathered  from  his  other  works,  or  with 
the  dialect  of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs.  So  far,  in 
the  present  instance,  from  their  appearance  exciting 
suspicion,  the  scanty  number  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  com- 
pared with  the  intellectual  affluence  of  the  writer  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  he  treats,  renden  it 
quite  natural  that  in  each  of  these  oompositiions  some 
such  words  should  be  found;  as  indeed  is  the  case. 
And  De  Wette  has  not  attempted  to  prove  that  those 
occurring  in  this  epistle  (such  as  ^e^rwo-cF,  ch.i.<, 
and  i(iaxiJintTe,  oh.  iii.  is),  are  in  themselves  expressions 
which  the  i^stle  would  not  be  likely  to  use.  Under 
the  head  of  "ideas  foreign  to  the  apostle**  De  Wette 
specifies  the  "  demonology"  of  ch.  ii.  2,  and  especially 
ch.  vi.  12;  the  expressions,  "  foundation  of  the  i^Mstles 
and  prophets,"  ch.  u.  s»,  "  holy  ^>ostles/'  ch.  Ui.  5,  aod 
''my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ/*  Gh.iiL4. 
as  inconsistent  with  a  proper  spirit  of  humility ;  the 
"  allegorical  application"  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  18  in  ch.  iv.  8; 
the  "allegoiy"  of  the  marriage  bond  as  illustrative  of 
the  union  betwixt  Christ  and  the  church,  eh.T.  sa-ss; 
the  "harshness"  of  such  admonitions  as  "  Let  him  that 
stole  steal  no  more,*'  ch.  iv.  2s,  and  "  Be  not  drunk  with 
wine,"  ch.  T.  18;  with  other  instances  of  similar  charac- 
ter. Objections  resting  merely  upon  the  individual 
taste  or  private  impressions  of  the  objector  it  is  impos- 
sible and  needless  to  refute ;  and  of  this  description  are 
those  just  mentioned.  To  the  **  ideas"  excepted  against, 
corresponding  or  analogous  ones  may  be  found  in  the 
other  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  and  if  such  oould  not  be 
found,  it  would,  as  Olshausen  justly  remarks  (toLIt.  p.  w), 
be  simply  a  case  of  singular  oonceptiona  (Ara(  roo^ 
fieifa),  which  in  themselves  have  no  greater  ^-eigfat 
than  singular  words  (Aira{  \ey6fieHL).  The  second 
ground  of  doubt  in  De  Wette's  mind  is  the  alleged 
"verbosity"  of  the  epistle,  coupled  with  "great  po- 
verty of  thought."  In  this  oommon  readers  are  not 
likely  to  concur  with  him.  The  fulness  of  the  sentences 
and  the  complexity  of  the  construction  have  indeed  from 
the  first  been  subject  of  remark  with  commentaton; 
but  this  oratorical  swell  of  composition,  and  these  gram- 
matical difficulties,  proceed,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Thucydides,  from  the  conglomeration,  not  the  poverty, 
of  thought ;  the  writer  seeming  to  labour  under  the 
vastness  of  his  conceptions,  and  helping  idea  upon  idea 
in  his  attempt  to  describe  the  bleasings  of  the  gospel 
Thirdly,  it  is  alleged  that  this  epistle  "  presents  notl^ 
peculiar,"  and  is  little  more  than  "  a  diffuse  expanskm 
of  that  to  the  Colossians."  That,  as  compared  with 
most  of  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  local  allu- 
sion or  polemical  discussion  is  true;  and  the  reason  of 
this  peculiarity  will  demand  our  attention  in  the  proper 
pkce.  But  the  peculiarity  itself  imparts  aa  air  of  ori- 
ginality to  the  epistle.    Spedfic  enors  introduced  by 
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heretical  teachers  occupy  a  large  .portion  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Colosaians;  of  such  errora  that  to  the  EpheaiaiiB 
oontainfl  no  trace.  Yet  since  spurious  compositions 
are  usually  composed  with  a  polemical  view,  and  as- 
sume the  authority  of  an  apostolic  name  in  order  to 
crush  opponents,  it  is  incredible  that  any  individual^  or 
party,  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  elaborate  so 
perfect  an  imitation  of  St.  Paulas  style  with,  as  far  as 
appears,  no  ulterior  purpose  of  gaining  a  controversial 
advantage.  Moreover,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
contents  of  both  epistles  proves  that,  though  there 
exists  a  general  resemblance  between  Ihem,  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  their  having  been  written 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  epistle  to  the  £phesians  is 
pervaded  by  a  course  of  thought  of  its  own,  and  even 
in  the  parallel  passages  contains  important  additions. 
Harless,  in  the  introduction  to  his  valuable  commen* 
tary,  has  abundantly  shown  this.  The  leading  topic, 
he  observes,  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  the  glory 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  in  whom  believers  are  com- 
plete, and  need  no  supplementary  additions  either 
from  Jewish  ritualism  or  Grentile  philosophy;  while 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  enlarges  rather  upon  the 
great  facts  of  redemption  in  the  electing,  redeeming, 
and  sanctifying  grace  of  God.  The  same  commentator 
exhibito  in  parallel  columns  the  corresponding  pas- 
sages of  either  epistle,  an  inspection  of  which  will 
convince  the  reader  that  the  one  is  no  mere  repetition 
of  the  other;  e.g,  the  important  passages  respecting 
the  symbolical  nature  of  marriage,  and  the  Christian 
armoiur,  in  our  epistle  have  nothing  corresponding  in 
the  other,  nor  are  they  such  as  would  be  likely  to  occur 
to  a  forger.  Finally,  De  Wette's  arguments  tend  to 
destroy  each  other;  the  greater  the  number  of  fiiraf 
\€y6/jL€va,  or  unusual  ideas,  which  he  discovers  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  less  probable,  of  course, 
it  is  that  it  is  a  mere  imitation  of  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians. 

The  persons  to  whom  it  wets  addressed. — Upon  this 
subject  a  well-known  controversy  exists.  Both  on 
internal  and  external  grounds  critics  have  been  led  to 
question  the  correctness  of  the  common  tradition  that 
this  epistle  was  addressed  specially  to  the  Ephesians. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  allusion  to  the  writer's 
captivity,  ch.  lU.  i,  it  contains  nothing  of  a  personal  or  of  a 
local  character.  Now  when  we  recollect  the  length  of 
time  which  St.  Paul  spent  at  Ephesus,  the  great  suc- 
cess of  his  preaching  in  that  city,  and  the  trials  and 
dangers  which  he  there  underwent,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  not  take  occasion  to  remind  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  of  what  had  passed  before  their  eyes, 
as  he  does  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  To 
this  must  be  added  that  expressions  occur  in  the 
epistle  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  imply  that  the 
writer  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  his  corre- 
spondents. Such  are,  ''wherefore  I  also,  after  I  heard 
of  your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,"  &c.,  ch.  L  15;  "  since 
ye  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  Grod,  which 
is  given  me  to  youward,"  ch  ill.  2 ;  "  as  I  wrote  afore  in 
few  words,  whereby  when  ye  read  ye  may  understand 
my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,"  ch.  m.  4.  (Did 
the  Ephesians  then  need  a  written  epistle  to  acquaint 
them  with  St.  Paul's  knowledge  of  the  gospel?)  So 
strongly  was  the  discrepancy  between  the  inscription 
and  the  contents  of  the  epistle  felt  by  some  ancient 
writers,  that  the  totally  groundless  supposition  was 
advanced,  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  6^ore  his 


first  visit  to  Ephesus  (Syn.  Scrip.  Sac.  in  the  Works  of  Atha- 
naslcu^. 

The  doubts  thus  suggested  by  the  structure  of  our 
epistle  might  be  dismissed,  or  regarded  as  of  little  im- 
portance, were  the  external  testimony  wholly  without  a 
flaw.  Hiis  however  is  not  the  case.  The  Cod.  B 
(the  Vatican  MS.)  relegates  the  words  "at  Ephesus," 
ch.Li,  to  the  maigiu,  though  it  must  be  added  that 
they  are  from  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  MS. ; 
and  Cod.  67  omits  them,  though  only  ex  emendaiione. 
These  circumstances  might  be  thought  of  little  weight, 
did  not  passages  occur  in  some  of  the  early  fathers 
which  prove  that  in  some  of  the  MSS.  which  they 
inspected,  the  words  in  question  were  not  found.  Mar- 
don,  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  TertuUian  (aut.  Mar.  t. 
11),  considered  the  epistle  as  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans; 
and  though  the  African  father  charges  his  opponent 
with  systematic  depravation  of  the  sacred  text,  it  does 
not  appear  what  dogmatical  advantage  the  latter  could 
have  gained  by  the  mere  substitution  of  Laodicea  for 
Ephesus:  it  is  more  probable  that  he  actually  possessed 
MSS.  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  the  words  "  at  Ephe- 
sus" were  omitted.  That  in  the  fourth  century  such 
MSS.  existed  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  an  observation 
of  Basil  the  Great,  who,  in  his  controversy  with  Euno- 
mius  (vol.i.  p.SM.Oamier),  founds  a  dogmatical  argument 
upon  the  absence  of  the  words  aforesaid : — Christians, 
he  says,  are  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  called  "the 
saints  which  are"  {r(^  irflots  rots  Zvai  Kal  rrurToU  iv 
XpuTT^  lyjaoO),  i.e.  who  derive  substantial  existence 
from  Uieir  union  with  Christ  the  eternally  existing  Son; 
"  for  so,"  he  continues,  "  the  ancients  have  handed  it 
down  to  us,  and  we  ourselves  have  thus  found  it  in 
the  ancient  MSS." 

It  has  been  remarked,  finally,  as  singular  circum- 
stances, that  the  name  of  TimoUiy,  which  is  joined  with 
that  of  the  apostle  in  the  greeting  to  the  Colossians, 
ch.i.i,  does  not  occur  in  the  corresponding  passage  in 
the  epistle  before  us,  and  that  it  contains  no  salutations 
to  individuals  at  the  close. 

Various  hypotheses  have  accordingly  been  framed 
respecting  the  original  destination  of  the  epistle.  Of 
these  that  which  regards  it  as  the  "epistle  from  Laodicea" 
mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  16  (Grot.  Hanmiond,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  and  others),  is  encumbered  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  MSS.  above 
mentioned,  all  our  existing  ones  have  the  words  "  at 
Eph^us,"  and  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  equally  unani- 
mous to  the  effect  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians,  for  even  Basil  entertains  no  doubt  upon  this 
point: — how  could  the  real  destination  have  been  so 
completely  lost  sight  of?  or  is  it  likely  that  it  was  pre- 
served by  the  heretic  Marcion  alone  and  his  followers? 
Nor  does  this  hypothesis  lessen  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  perfectly  general  character  of  the  epistle.  St. 
Paul,  as  appears  from  Col.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  15,  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  Laodicean  church ;  he  must  have  gained 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  state  from  Epaphras, 
Col.  iv.  13;  that  no  allusion  therefore  to  local  circum- 
stances should  occur  in  an  epistle  to  that  church  is 
nearly  as  strange  as  that  none  should  be  found  in  one 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  The  apostle's  direction, 
moreover,  to  the  Colossians,  to  "salute  the  brethren 
which  are  in  Laodicea,"  Col  iv.  is,  seems  incompatible 
with  the  notion  of  his  having  written  an  epistle  to  the 
latter  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  so ;  for  why  should 
he  not  have  saluted  them  with  his  own  pen  ?    We  must 
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condude  then  that  ''the  epistle  from  Laodicea*'  was 
one  of  the  many  that  doubUesa  St.  Paul  wrote  dnring 
his  ministiy,  but  which  were  not  intended  to  form  part 
of  the  canon,  and  therefore  were  permitted  to  sink  out 
of  sight.  (See  the  remarks  on  the  lost  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  article  on  the  Epistles  to  Ck>B- 

INTHIA.NS.) 

More  plausible  is  the  theory  first  suggested  by  Usher, 
that  our  epistle  was  a  circular  addressed  to  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  to  none  of  them  in  particular.  The 
proposers  of  it  rely  mainly  upon  the  fact  of  some 
ancient  MSS.  having  omitted  the  words  "at  Ephesus," 
and  suppose  that  a  gap  was  purposely  left  by  the 
apostle  after  the  words  toTs  dwri,  to  be  filled  up  either 
by  himself  or  Tychicus,  according  as  each  church  re- 
ceived a  copy.  Or  it  is  conceived  that  some  copies 
were  provided  with  names  of  places,  while  others, 
without  such  specification,  were  given  to  Tychicus,  to 
be  distributed  at  his  discretion  (Homaen,  Pauloa,  p.  6ii). 
But  the  solution  is  too  ingenious  to  be  substantial.  If 
the  epistle  was  to  be  merely  encyclical,  how  can  we 
suppose  the  author  to  have  intended  to  alter  its  char- 
acter by  the  insertion  of  particular  names?  or  given 
Tychicus  permission  to  do  so  ?  Or  how  can  we  suppose 
that  the  apostle  would  have  extolled  the  faith  and  love 
of  his  readers,  ch.  i.  15,  without  knowing  who  the  parti- 
cular readers  would  be?  or  affirm  that  he  had  "heard" 
of  them,  ch.  i.  I6y  without  having  in  his  mind  a  specific 
society  of  believers  ?  Moreover,  it  is  against  the  analogy 
of  the  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  word  iwi 
should  stand  without  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  province 
following  it. 

Nothing  remains  but,  deferring  to  ancient  tradition 
and  to  the  reading  of  existing  MSS.,  to  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  oonmion  designation  of  this  epistle.  At 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  encyclical 
character.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  pro- 
bable hypothesis  is  that  the  epistle  was  indeed  inscribed 
to  the  Ephesians,  but  that  it  was  intended  for  a  larger 
circle  of  readers,  and  therefore  purposely  contained 
nothing  but  what  was  common  and  interesting  to  all. 
What  this  larger  circle  consisted  of,  whether  the  sister 
churches  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colosse,  or  the 
smaller  bodies  of  Christians  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Ephesus,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  the  latter  seems 
the  more  probable  supposition.  And  thus  Beza*s  obser- 
vation, quoted  by  Harless  (Einieit.  p.  66).  *'  Suspicor  non 
tam  ad  Ephesios  ipsos  proprie  missam  epistolam  quam 
Ephesum,  ut  ad  cseteras  ecclesias  Asiaticas  transmittere- 
tur,**  may — ^if  we  somewhat  Umit  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Asiaticas,  i.e.  to  the  daughter  communities  which 
had  sprung  up  aroimd  Ephesus  itself — conduct  us  to  the 
right  solution.  At  aU  events,  the  consentient  tradi- 
tion of  the  church  must  outweigh  internal  difficulties. 
These  latter,  too,  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
About  six  years  had  elapsed  since  St.  Paul's  sojourn 
at  Ephesus ;  time  enough  to  bring  about  considerable 
changes  both  in  the  number  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
been  personally  known,  and  in  the  extension  of  the 
church  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  might  well  be 
therefore,  or  the  apostle  might  not  unnaturally  suppose 
it  to  be  so,  tJiat  many  of  the  existing  Christian  com- 
munity were  strangers  to  him  personally,  under  which 
impression  he  might  be  induced  to  use  the  expres- 
sions which  have  appeared  somewhat  strange,  ch.  1. 16 ; 
ill.  2, 4.  As  regards  the  omitted  salutations  at  the 
end,  it  is  by  no  means  the  universal  practice  of  St.  Paul 


to  append  such  to  his  epistles,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
instances  of  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Thessalo- 
nians.  The  absence  of  Timothy's  name  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epistle  may  be  accounted  for  ^ther 
by  his  not  having,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  any 
special  connection  with  its  circle  of  readers,  or  by  his 
absence  from  Rome  on  a  temporary  mission. 

Time  andpkux  of  writing. — ^The  remarks  which,  under 
this  head,  have  been  made  upon  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (see  article),  belong  equally  to  that  to  the 
Epheaians,  since  the  two  epistles  were  manifestly  writ- 
ten from  the  same  place,  and  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other.  The  arguments  adduoed  for  preferring  the 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  Ac.  urUi.  30,  to  that  at  Ceaarea^ 
Ac.  xxiv.  87,  as  the  period  during  which  both  epistles^ 
together  with  those  to  the  Philippiana  and  to  Phile- 
mon, were  written,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat:  for 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  just  mentioned. 
The  question  which  of  the  epistles  was  prior  in  point 
of  time  has  been  happily  set  at  rest  by  Harless,  who, 
in  his  commentary  upon  ch.  vi.  21,  "But  that  ye  also 
may  know  my  affiurs,"  &c.,  has  shown  that  this  ex- 
pression can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  Col. 
iv.  7,  "All  my  state  shaU  lychicus  declare  unto  you ;" 
"  But  that  ye  also  [ye  Ephesians  as  well  as  the  Colos- 
sians] may  know  my  affiurs,  &c.,  Tychicus,  a  beloved 
brother,  &c.,  shall  make  known  unto  you  all  things;" 
whence  it  foUovrs  that  our  epistle  was  written  after,  but 
very  shortly  after,  that  to  the  Colossians.  The  most 
probable  date  for  both  is  a.d.  62. 

Contents. — ^The  topics  upon  which  the  apostle  en- 
larges prove  at  a  glance  that  the  epistle  was  primarily 
intended  for  Christians  of  heathen  origin,  yet  so  as  to 
lead  believing  Jews  to  an  insight  into  the  ^iritual 
meaning  of  the  Mosaic  poUty  and  ordinances.  It  con- 
sists of  two  main  divisions — one  dogmatical,  eh.  L-UL, 
the  other  practical,  eh.  It.-tL 

The  apostle  commences  his  doctrinal  exposition  witii 
an  enumeration  of  the  spiritual  blessings — election  from 
aU  eternity  in  Christ,  redemption  through  his  blood, 
and  adoption  into  the  family  of  God  confirmed  by  the 
sealing  of  the  Spirit — ^which  the  gospel  reveals  for  man's 
acceptance,  ch.  1. 3-14.  Passing  then  to  the  case  of  his 
readers,  he  thanks  God  for  their  Christian  fruitfulness, 
and  prays  for  their  growth  in  spiritual  understanding 
and  experience  of  the  quickening  power  of  Christ's 
Spirit,  eh.  1. 16-23.  By  way  of  enhancing  the  mercies 
they  had  received,  he  pro<^eds  to  point  out  the  deplor- 
able state  in  which  they,  in  common  with  all  men,  were 
by  nature,  ch.  u.  1-3 ;  a  state  from  which  nothing  but  the 
unmerited  grace  of  God  could  have  delivered  them,  ch. 
IL  4-10.  They  were  formerly  outside  the  circle  of  God's 
covenanted  mercies,  and  lived  without  hope:  now  vol 
Christ  Jesus  Jew  and  Gentile  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
leges ;  the  distinctions  of  the  theocracy  had  given  place 
to  the  unity  of  the  Spirit ;  while  that  temporary  struc- 
ture itself  had  merged  in  its  antitype,  the  spiritual 
temple  composed  of  living  stones,  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  doctrine  taught  by  apostles  and  prophets, 
"Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone," 
ch.  ii.  11-22.  To  him  (the  apostle)  had  the  special  com- 
mission been  assigned  of  announcing  the  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  to  every  blessing  of  the  promised  salvation; 
let  not  then  his  present  bonds  discourage  them,  while 
he,  for  his  part,  would  fervently  supplicate  God  to 
strengthen  and  deepen  the  work  of  grace  begun  in  their 
hearts,  ch.  lii. 
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The  practical  portion-  of  the  epistle  opens  with  an 
admonition  to  Christian  unity,  grounded  upon  the  great 
common  facts  of  the  Christian  life,  ch.  1^.  i-o,  and  the 
divine  intention  that  the  existing  multiplicity  of 
spiritual  gifts  should  nevertheless  minister  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  one  indivisible  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head,  ch.  iv.  M6.  The  moral  duties  of  the  second  table 
follow,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  gross  neglect  of 
them  which  marked  their  heathen  state,  ch.  iv.  ir-r.  21. 
Upon  the  social  relations  the  apostle  speaks  at  length, 
especially  upon  that  of  the  married  state,  and,  by  an 
application  of  it  hitherto  unthought  of  (jivaHipiov),  he 
employs  it  to  shadow  forth  the  union  between  Christ 
and  the  church,  ch.  t.  22-33;  tL  1-10.  After  an  animated  de- 
scription of  the  Christian  warfare,  in  which  the  weapons, 
defensive  and  offensive,  then  in  use  serve  to  illustrate 
the  various  graces  of  the  C*hristian  character,  ch.  ri.  10-20. 
the  apostla  refers  them  for  more  minute  information 
respecting  himself  and  his  work  to  Tychicus,  the  bearer 
of  the  epistle,  and  concludes  with  the  customary  apos- 
tolic sfdutation,  ch.  vl  10-24. 

[Like  the  other  epistles  firom  Rome,  that  to  the  Epheeians 
has  not  been  fkequently  commented  upon.  Perhaps  the  diffi- 
culties of  construction  ajid  thought  which  it  contains  have  been 
uninviting.  Be  Wette's  commontarjr  is  not  up  to  his  mual 
level.  The  beet  contribution  from  Germany  is  the  work  of 
Harle«8  (EIrlangen),  a  second  edition  of  which  has  appeared. 
The  conunentar>-  of  Aiford  (  Tlie  Ortcl  Tatainefit,  vol.  iii.  Ri- 
vington's),  also  the  separate  commentaries  of  Ellioott,  Eadie, 
and  Hodge,  are  well  known.]  [e.  a.  l.] 

EPH'ESUS.  The  principal  city  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy, on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nearly 
opposite  the  island  of  Samos.  Besides  the  name  by 
which  it  is  "best  known,  it  bore  successively  those  of 
Samoma,  Trachea,  Ortygia,  and  Ptelea.  Its  origin 
reaches  back  to  a  remote  antiquity,  until  it  becomes 
lost  in  legend.  By  some  writers  the  Amazons  are 
said  to  have  been  its  founders,  at  which  time  it  was 
called  Smjrma.  According  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  64o)  the 
first  inhabitants  were  the  Leleges  and  Carians,  who 
were  driven  out  by  the  Ionian  colony  led  by  Andro- 
clus,  son  of  Codrus  (see  Cramei^s  Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  36.3).  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  St.  Paid's  labours,  and  as  occupying  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  churches  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse,  Re.  i.  11 ;  ii.  1. 

StttuUUm. — Two  large  rivers,  the  Hermus  and  the 
Mffiander,  flowing  from  east  to  west,  intersect  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Asia  Minor.  The  space  thus  inclosed 
contains  two  mountain  ranges,  following  the  direction 
of  the  rivers,  Tmolus  on  the  north,  and  Messogis  on  the 
south,  at  an  average  distance  from  each  other  of  about 
thirty  miles.  Between  these  ranges  lies  the  basin  of  a 
third  smallei^  river,  the  Cayster,  which,  after  watering 
an  elevated  region  called  the  Caystrian  Meadows, 
passes  through  a  gorge  formed  by  the  hills  Galesus  and 
I'actyas,  enters  an  alluvial  plain  of  about  five  miles  in 
breadth,  of  which  the  sea  is  the  western  boundary. 
Ephesus  was  situated  in  this  plain,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Cayster. 

The  city  stood  partiy  upon  the  level  ground,  and 
partiy  upon  gentle  eminences,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  Prion  or  Pion  and  Coressus,  the  former 
l3ring  to  the  north-east  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of 
the  plain.  The  ancient  town  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  northern  slope  of  Coressus,  for  Herodotus 
(1.  26)  tells  us  that  on  the  invasion  of  Crcssus  (b.c.  560) 
the  Ephesiana  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 


of  Diana,  by  fastening  a  rope  from  their  walls  to  her 
temple,  which  at  that  time  was  seven  stadia  distant^ 
and  lay  nearer  the  sea,  or  rather  the  sacred  port  called 
Panoimus,  which  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  means 
of  a  canal,  and  which  is  now  filled  up  (seoFaikener's  Flan 
of  Ephesus).  In  the  lapse  of  time  the  inhabitants  ad- 
vanced farther  into  the  plain,  and  built  around  the  ^ 
temple,  and  in  this  manner  a  new  town  sprang  up, 
which  subsisted  imtil  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Strabo,xiv.p.640). 

After  the  time  of  Alexander  Ephesus  fell  under  the 
rule  of  Lysimachus  (b.c.  281),  who  surrounded  the 
city  with  a  wall  surmounting  the  ridge  of  Coressus,  and 
inclosing  that  of  Prion,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist. 
The  port  of  Ephesus  was  called  Panormus,  and  the  site 
is  still  marked  by  a  swamp  formetl  by  the  alluvial  de- 
posit of  the  river  Cayster  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  IL  20). 
Prom  an  early  period  it  seems  to  have  laboured  under 
disadvantages  from  this  source,  and  Attalus  Philadel- 
phus,  who  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
successors,  endeavoured  by  narrowing  the  entrance  to 
remedy  the  evil ;  but  his  measures  being  injudiciously 
planned  failed  of  success.  Such,  however,  were  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  site,  that  Ephesus  rapidly 
grew  in  commercial  importance,  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  the  chief  emporium  of  Asia  on  this 
side  the  Taurus.  Here  the  Boman  proconsuls  usually 
landed  on  their  progress  to  their  eastern  provinces; 
and  by  this  route  the  trade  from  Greece  and  Italy 
passed  into  the  interior.  Convenient  roads  connected 
Ephesus  with  the  more  remote  districts  (rd  iywrepiKiL 
fjJpVf  Ac.xix.  i).  One  led  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus 
to  Sardis,  and  thence  to  the  north-east  parts  of  Asia; 
and  another  to  the  south  passed  through  the  Magne- 
sian  territory,  and  after  taking  Colossse  and  Iconium 
in  its  way  through  the  valley  of  the  Mseander,  opened 
a  communication  with  S3rria  and  the  Euphrates.  Other 
roads  ran  along  the  sea  coast,  on  the  north  to  Lebedos, 
Teos,  and  Smyrna,  and  on  the  south  to  Miletus  (see 
Kloppert's  Hollas,  xlx.)  A  district  covered  with  pine  groves, 
called  Ortygia,  skirted  the  shore  to  the  south  of  the 
Cayster;  and  in  the  plain  to  the  north  of  that  river  were 
several  lakes,  still  existing,  called  Selinusia.  These 
lakes  abounded  with  excellent  fish. 

Hisiory. — The  history  of  Ephesus  presents  little  that 
is  remarkable.  Being  founded  by  Androclus  the  legi- 
timate son  of  Coflrus,  it  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  over 
the  other  members  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  was 
denominated  the  royal  city  of  Ionia.  The  climate  and 
country  which  the  colonists  from  Attica  had  selected 
as  their  future  alxKle  surpassed,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus (i.  i42\  all  others  in  beauty  and  fertility ;  and  had 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  lonians  corresponded  to  their 
natural  advantages,  they  might  have  grown  into  a 
powerful  independent  nation.  The  softness  however 
of  the  climate,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  necessaries 
of  life  couU  be  procured,  transformed  the  hardy  inha- 
bitants of  the  rugged  Attica  into  an  indolent  and 
voluptuous  race:  hence  they  fell  successively  under 
the  power  of  the  Lydians  (B.C.  560)  and  the  Persians 
(B.C.  557);  and  though  the  revolt  of  Histiaeus  and 
Aristagoras  against  the  Persian  power  was  for  a  time 
successful,  the  contest  at  length  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  latter  (Herod,  vi.  r-22).  Tlie  defeat  of  the  Persians 
by  the  Greeks  gave  a  temporary  liberty  to  the  Ionian 
cities;  but  the  battle  of  Mycale  transferred  the  virtual 
dominion  of  the  country  to  Athens.     During  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesian  war  they  paid  tribute  indifferently  to  either 
party,  and  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387)  once 
more  restored  them  to  their  old  masters  the  Persians. 
They  beheld  with  indifference  the  exploits  of  Alexander 
and  the  disputes  of  his  captains ;  and  resigned  them- 
selves without  a  struggle  to  successive  conquerors. 
Ephesus  was  included  in  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus; 
but  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (B.C.  190),  it  was 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  kings  of  Pergamum.  In 
the  year  B.C.  129  the  Romans  formed  their  province  of 
Asia.  The  fickle  Ephesians  took  part  with  Mithrida- 
tes  against  the  Romans,  and  massacred  the  garrison : 
they  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  unusual  clemency 
of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who  merely  inflicted  heavy  fines 
upon  the  inhabitants.  Thenceforward  the  city  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  centiuy  Ephesus  experienced  the  same  fate  as 
Sm3rma;  and  after  a  brief  occupation  by  the  Greeks  it 
surrendered  in  1308  to  Sultan  Saysan,  who,  to  prevent 
future  insurrections,  removed  most  of  the  inhabitants 
j  to  Tyriffium,  where  they  were  massacred.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  modem  Turkish  village  Aiasaluk  (by 
some  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  6  Ayios  ^o\6yos, 
the  designation  of  the  beloved  apostle)  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city;  but  the  recent  researches  of  Mr. 
Falkener  place  it  more  to  the  south-west,  in  the  valley 
between  Moimts  Prion  and  Coressus. 

Municipal  government — Asia  was  a  proconsular  pro- 
vince, under  the  rule  of  an  dvOOiraros  (translated  in  Ac. 
xix.  38  a  "deputy."  The  plural  is  in  this  passage 
probably  used  for  the  singular).  The  proconsul  was 
accustomed  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  chief  towns  of  his 
province,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  assizes  in  each.  It 
so  happened  that  at  the  time  of  Demetrius*  tumult  the 
assizes  were  being  held  at  Ephesus  {dyopcUoi  Ayom-aif 
Ac.  xlx.  38).  The  city  seems  to  have  enjoyed  munici- 
pal government  under  the  rule  of  a  yepowrla  or  /3ovX^^, 
i.e.  a  senate,  and  a  Biffios,  or  popular  assembly.  It  was 
the  latter  that,  at  the  instigation  of  Demetrius,  assem- 
bled so  tumultuously  in  the  theatre.  The  ypafifuiT^vs, 
or  "town-clerk,"  of  whom  mention  is  made  qn  that 
occasion,  was  an  officer  of  considerable  dignity,  to  whose 


[346.]      Brass  of  Epfaenu,  with  the  namo  of  the  Scribe  or  Town- 
clerk.— In  the  Collection  of  the  Bibliotheqae  da  RoL 

custody  the  public  records  were  committed,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  open  and  read  state  letters,  and  to  take 
notes  of  what  passed  in  the  assembly.  The  asiarchs, 
likewise  mentioned  in  Ac.  xix.  31,  were  not  local 
magistrates,  but  presidents  of  the  games  instituted  in 
honour  of  Diana  (the  Artemisia),  which  were  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  May.  They  were  officers  chosen 
annually  from  that  part  of  the  province  of  which  Ephe- 
sus was  the  metropolis,  from  the  wealthiest  citizens, 
and  they  had  the  charge  of  the  religious  spectacles,  the 
expenses  of  which  they  bore.  To  these  annual  games 
the  popuhttion  from  all  parts  of  Ionia  flocked,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Wordsworth  (on  Ac  xix.  3i) 
observes  that  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  influence  which  St.  Paul  had  gained  at 


[247.]  Revene  of  a  Coin  of 
Hjrpaspni  in  LydiA,  with  name  of 
tlie  iLdarch.— Briti^  Mnaenm. 


Ephesus,  that  some  of  these  asiarchs  sent  a  friendly  ' 
caution  to  the  apostle  not  to  trust  himself  to  the  enraged  ' 
multitude  in  the  theatre.  On  the  coins  of  Ephesus  the 
ypafiftar^uSf  M&warotj 
and  ^kalapxati,  frequently 
appear.  (SeeAkennAn,Nuiia. 
III.  p.  47-65.) 

Arts  and  ncienctt. — In 
an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  Ephesus  has  but  few  | 
claims  to  consideration. 
The  two  great  painters, 
Apelles  and  Parrhasius, 
were  natives  of  this  city; 
and  among  philosophers 
there  occur  Uie  names  of 
Heraclitus,  sumamed  the 
Obscure,  and  Hermodo- 
rus,  from  whom  the  Romans  borrowed  a  part  of 
their  code.  Antiquity  makes  mention  of  the  poet 
Hipponax,  the  geographer  Artemidorus,  and  Lychnus, 
an  orator  and  historian.  Ephesus,  however,  was  one  | 
of  the  principal  seats  of  those  occult  sciences  of  which 
Asia  Minor,  and  especially  Phrygia  in  after  times,  was 
the  fruitful  parent.  The  E0^<rta  ypdfiftaraf  supposed  to  i 
have  been  incantations  written  on  (neces  of  parchment 
and  worn  as  amulets,  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.  To  what  an  extent  these  pursuits, 
always  the  characteristic  of  a  depraved  age,  prevuled 
at  Ephesus,  may  be  gathered  from  Ac.  xix.  19;  from 
which  also  we  learn  the  fictitious  value  at  which  the 
books  containing  the  principles  of  the  magical  art  were 
estimated.  The  first  effect  of  a  reception  of  the  goepei 
was  the  renunciation  of  all  such  forbidden  practices. 

Religion. — ^The  religion  of  Ephesus  centres  in  the 
worship  of  "the  great  goddess  Diana.'*  The  worship 
of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  as  practised  at  Ephesus,  was 
evidently  of  eastern,  and  not  of  Greek  origin.  Greek 
polytheism  never  would  have  conceived  a  representa- 
tion of  the  goddess,  "the 
image  that  fell  from  heaven," 
such  as  was  enshrined  in  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.  In- 
stead of  the  superb  Diana 
of  the  chase,  this  idol  con- 
sisted of  an  image  of  wood, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  statue 
in  the  museum  of  Ki4>leB. 
with  handsome  features;  it 
had  many  breasts,  and  was 
in  shape  like  a  munmiy,  ter- 
minating in  a  point  which 
rested  upon  a  rude  block,  and  covered  with  mystic 
symbols.  Upon  the  head  was  a  mural  crown,  and 
each  hand  held  a  bar  of  metal.  (See  Ak.  Nam.  UL  p.  a) 
The  whole  was  evidently  symbolical  of  the  productive 
powers  of  nature.  Like  the  old  statue  of  Itfinerva 
Polias  in  the  Acropolis,  the  Ephesian  image  was  sn 
object  of  profoimd  veneration.  ' 

This  image  was  lodged  in  the  most  magnificent 
temple  of  the  ancient  world.  According  to  Fliny 
(H.N.  x?t79),  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was 
burned  and  rebuilt  no  less  than  seven  times,  the  struc-  i 
ture  which  he  describes  being  the  eighth.  But  since 
the  three  last  temples  occupied  the  same  foundatJons, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sacred  Port,  it  is  probable  that  the 
injury  occasioned  by  the  latter  conflagrations  was  bat 
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partial,  and  that  the  temple  was  repaired  after  each, 
rather  than  rebuilt.  These  foundations  were  laid  by 
Theodorus,  about  500  B.C.,  on  marshy  ground,  to 
obviate  the  effect  of  earthquakes:  they  consisted  of 
immense  masses  of  stone  from  Mount  Prion,  over  which 
was  laid  a  deep  bed  of  charcoal  and  wool,  well  rammed 
down.  The  first  temple  on  the  new  site  was  com- 
menced about  460  B.c.  by  the  architects  Ctesiphon  and 
Metagenes.  It  was  burned  down  in  the  year  400  B.C. 
The  second  temple  (seventh  of  the  whole  series)  rose 
upon  the  ruins  with  such  magnificence  as  to  inspire  a 
fanatic  named  Heroetratus  with  the  idea  of  perpetuating 
his  name  by  destroying  it;  which  accordingly  he  effected 
by  fire  in  Uie  year  B.C.  356,  the  same  night  on  which 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  The  inhabitants 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  restore  the  princi- 
pal ornament  of  their  city  on  a  still  more  enlarged 
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DiaoA  of  Epheeos,  from  an  antiticio  statue  is  the 
Naples  Mtueom.!— Falkener's  Epbosus. 


!icale.  The  Ephesian  women  are  said  to  have  freely 
given  their  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  were  sunmioned  to  render  aid;  a  call  to  which 
they  enthusiastically  responded.  This  last,  and  most 
celebrated  temple,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  occupied 
220  years  in  building;  but  this  probably  includes  the 


^  The  following  is  the  description  given  of  this  statue  bj  Mr. 
Falkener  (Bpfifsut,  p.  290,  291):— "The  circle  round  her  head 
denotes  the  nimbus  of  her  glory ;  the  griffins  inside  of  which 
express  its  brilliaucj.  In  her  broast  are  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
xodiac,  of  which  those  seen  in  front  are  the  ram,  bull,  twins, 
crab,  and  lion ;  they  are  divided  by  the  hours.  Her  necklivce 
is  composed  of  aconis,  the  primeval  food  of  man.  Lions  are  on 
her  arma  to  denote  her  power,  and  her  hands  are  stretched  out 
to  show  that  she  is  ready  to  receive  all  who  oome  to  her.  Her 
hodj  is  oovezed  with  various  beasts  and  monsters,  as  sirens, 
sphinxes,  and  griffins,  to  show  she  is  the  source  of  nature,  the 
mother  of  all  things.  Her  head,  hands,  and  feet  are  of  bronze, 
while  the  rest  of  the  statue  is  of  alabaster,  to  denote  the  ever- 
▼Atying  light  and  shade  of  the  moon's  figure.  .  .  .  Like  Rhea, 
she  waa  crowned  with  turrets,  to  denote  her  dominion  over 
terrestrial  objecto." 
Vol.  I. 


whole  period,  from  the  laying  of  the  foimdations  to  the 
completion,  the  date  of  which  would  thus  be  about  280 
B.C.    It  was  justly  accounted 
r    .,'    >^    v^  one  of  the  wonders   of  the 

world.  It  exhibited  the  most 
perfect  example  of  the  grace- 
ful Ionic  style.  In  length  it 
was  425  feet,  and  in  breadth 
220,  BO  that  it  was  the  largest 
of  known  Greek  temples.  The 
columns,  according  to  Pliny, 
were  127  in  number,  but  as 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  847)  ob- 
serves, this  is  probably  an 
error,  as  the  number  could 
not  have  been  odd.  The 
Colunmse  centum  viginti  septem 
Mr.  Falkener  (£phe8us,p.243) 


[2S0.]       Reverse  of  Braos  of 

Ephesus,  rcpreBenting  the 
Temple,  with  the  name  of  Uie 
Proconsul  or  Depaty. — In  Col- 
lecUon  of  Biblioth^ue  da  HoL 


words  of  Pliny  are, 
a  singulis  regibus  factsB.'* 

adopts  the  reading  of  those  who  place  a  comma  after 
viginti,  thus  making  Pliny  say,  ''The  columns  are  120, 
seven  of  them  the  gifts  of  kings,"  which,  besides  ren- 
dering the  number  even,  removes  the  improbability  of 
the  whole  127  having  been  royal  offerings.  Each 
column  was  sixty  feet  high,  and  thirty -six  were  cselatae, 
i.e.  ornamented  with  inlaid  metals. 

The  religious  services  of  the  temple  were  conducted 
by  a  hierarchy  of  eunuclis  and  virgin  priestesses,  the 
former  of  whom  were  called  Megabyzae,  and  the  latter 
Melissse,  literally  a  swarm  of  bees,  either  from  their 
number,  or  because  the  bee  was  sacred  to  Diana.  A 
high-priest,  who  bore  the  title  of  Essen,  and  sometimes 
Rex,  presided  over  the  eunuchs,  and  the  priestesses  in 
like  manner  served  under  a  superior.  No  arms  were 
permitted  to  be  worn  within  the  precincts,  and  no 
bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  In  the  decoration  of 
the  edifice  the  most  celebrated  artists  were  employed, 
and  no  expense  was  spared.  The  gates  were  of  cypress, 
highly  polished,  and  the  roof  of  cedar;  the  steps  leading 
up  to  it  of  vine.  The  altar  was  almost  entirely  the 
work  of  Praxiteles,  and  the  sculptors  Tbraso  and  Scopes 
lent  their  aid  in  emlxillishing  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Perliaps  the  most  precious  of  tliese  monuments 
of  art  was  the  picture  of  Apelles,  representing  Alex- 
ander wielding  a  thunder- bolt,  for  which  the  painter  is 
said  to  have  received  the  large  sum  of  twenty  talents 
of  gold,  or  about  £3875  of  our  money.  An  ample 
revenue  from  endowments  supported  the  splendour  of 
the  establishment;  and  so  great  was  the  security  which 
it  derived  from  its  reputed  sanctity,  that  'both  by  the 
state  and  by  individuals  it  was  used  as  a  bank  for  the 
safe  custody  of  treasure.  Of  more  questionable  char- 
acter was  the  privilege  which,  in  common  with  some 
other  Greek  temples,  it  enjoyed  of  an  asylum,  within 
the  limits  of  which  criminals  were  safe  from  arrest.  By 
Alexander  this  asylum  was  extended  to  a  stadium,  and 
by  Mithridates  somewhat  further;  Mark  Antony  nearly 
doubled  the  distance;  but  the  abuses  hence  arising  be- 
came so  mischievous,  that  Augustus  was  compelled  to 
abolish  the  privilege,  or  at  least  restrict  it  to  its  ancient 
boundary. 

With  such  attractions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ephe- 
sian temple  became  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  ancient 
polytheism.  The  Ephesians  might  without  exaggera- 
tion boast  that  the  worship  of  their  goddess  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world,  Ac.  xix.  27;  and  for  their 
city  no  title  was  more  eagerly  coveted  than  that  of 
Neocorus,  or  Apparitor  of  Diana;  a  title  which,  origin- 
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ally  denoting  the  menials  who  swept  the  temple,  after- 
wards became  applicable  to  communities,  and  was 
adopted  by  such  as  desired  to  place  themselves  under 
the  patronage  of  a  particular  deity.  The  celebrity  of 
the  temple,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  devotees  which 
thronged  its  courts  at  the  annual  festival,  gave  rise  to 
a  flourishing  and  lucrative  trade  in  the  manufacture  of 
poiiable  shrines,  models  of  that  in  which  the  idol  was 
enthroned;  worshippers  would  naturally  wish  to  carry 
away  with  them  a  memorial  of  their  visit  to  so  cele- 


brated a  spot.  These  shrines  were  made  of  wood,  gold,  or 
silver — ^most  commonly  of  the  latter  material,  Ac  xSx.24, 
and  a  large  body  of  workmen  was  supported  by  the 
manufacture.  It  was  easy  therefore  fur  Demetrius,  by 
representing  to  these  men  that  the  preaching  of  Paul 
was  injuring  their  craft,  to  raise  the  violent  tumult 
which  compelled  the  apostle  to  quit  Ephesus. 

The  worship  of  Diana  did  not  long  survive  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  into  Ephesus;  as  the  purer  futh 
prevailed,  the  former  naturally  sank  into  insignificance. 


PLAN  OF  EPHESUS  AND  ITS  ENYIRONS-THE  SITES  AS  NAMED  6T  FALKENER.— From  Falkener's  Epha 


■  MCt,i»i«    tillt 


1.  Grove  of  Diana. 

2.  Temple  of  Diana. 

3.  Monument  of  Androdus. 

4.  City  Port. 

5.  Great  Gymnaaiim). 


8.  Agora  oiviliB. 

7.  Agora  reualis. 

8.  Theatre. 

9.  Stadium. 
10.  Odeon. 


11.  Castle  of  Adrian. 

12.  Moaqueof  Aiasaluk. 

IS.  Arched  aqueduct  across  tbe  Taller. 

14.  Tunnelled  aqueduct. 

15.  Quarries. 


Nero  is  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of  many  of 
its  treasures;  yet  in  the  second  century  it  must  have 
remained  entire,  since  it  then  received  some  additions 
from  Damianus,  a  celebrated  benefactor  of  his  native 
city.  At  a  later  period  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths 
and  other  barbarians;  and  so  complete  has  been  the 
devastation  that  no  traces  of  the  fabric  have  been  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  The  stones  were  probably 
carried  away  to  serve  as  materials  for  the  rising  city  of 
Constantinople. 

Btmaint,  d:e. — Of  Ephesus  it  may  emphatically  be 
said  that  **  the  candlestick  has  been  removed  from  its 
place.**  Of  few  ancient  cities,  of  equal  size  and  import- 
ance, do  scantier  remains  exist;  and  these  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  identify.  Of  the-existing  ruins,  the  most 
detailed  accounts  are  given  by  Chandler,  who  visited 
the  place  in  1764,  and  by  Falkener,  in  his  recent  work. 


EpIiUtu  and  the  Temple  of  Dia$ia.  Entering  Ephesus 
from  Aiasaluk,  the  former  writer  discovered  on  Mount 
Prion  the  remains  of  a  stadium,  resting  on  one  side  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  other,  next  the  plain, 
on  vaults  of  stone  faced  by  a  strong  walL  This  stadium 
is  687  feet  long.  The  seats,  which  were  arranged  in  nu- 
merous rows  one  above  another,  have  all  been  removed; 
and  of  the  front  only  a  few  marbles  renwdn,  with  an 
arch  which  terminates  the  left  wing,  and  was  one  of  the 
avenues  provided  for  the  spectators.  Upon  the  key- 
stone of  the  back  front  is  a  small  mutilated  figure. 
This  part  of  the  fabric  was  restored,  or  repaired,  when 
the  city  had  declined  in  splendour  and  was  partly 
ruinous;  for  it  is  composed  of  marbles  which  hare  be- 
longed to  other  buildings.  A  bas-relief,  rudely  carved, 
is  inserted  in  it,  together  with  several  inscriptions, 
effaced  or  too  high  up  to  be  read ;  besides,  fragnaoits 
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some  with  Ronum  letten.  Farther  on  the  aide  of  the 
same  mountain  are  the  vestiges  of  the  theatre.  This 
building,  the  largest  one  of  its  kind  ever  constructed, 
measured  in  diameter  660  feet^  and  could  aooommodate 
56,700  spectators.  The  seats  and  the  ruins  of  the 
front  are  removed,  but  the  pedestals  and  bases  of  the 
columns  which  once  supported  the  portico  still  stretch 
along  the  hillside.  Proceeding  still  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  traveller  arrives  at  a  narrow  valley  f onned 
by  Mounts  Prion  and  Ck>ressus ;  and  here  on  the  slope 
of  Prion  broken  columns  and  pieces  of  marble  indicate 
the  site  of  an  odeum  or  music-hall.  This,  which  was 
not  a  large  structure,  is  stripped  of  the  seats  and  naked. 
Beyond  the  odeum,  the  remains  of  a  laige  edifice,  one 
of  the  gymnasia  of  the  city,  are  visible.  Opposite 
the  portico  of  the  theatre  lies  a  vacant  quadrangular 
space,  with  many  bases  of  columns  and  marble  frag- 
ments scattered  along  the  edges — ^here  probably  was 
the  Agora  Civilis,  or  forum,  round  which  were  placed 
the  courts  of  law  and  other  public  buildings.  To  the 
south  of  this  Agora  lies  a  mass  of  ruins,  which  Falkener 
conjectures  to  belong  to  the  Agora  Venalis,  or  market- 
place of  the  city.  A  gymnasium  ap})ear8  to  have  been 
attached  to  eadi  of  the  principal  public  buildings :  the 
remains  of  the  largest,  long  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
temple,  lie  at  the  head  of  the  inner  or  city  port,  an 
oblong  basin  of  water  formerly  connected  with  the 
Panonnus  by  the  stream  Selinus,  but  now  a  marsh.  The 
best-preserved  portion  of  the  ancient  city  is  the  boun- 
dary wall  of  Lysimachus,  which  may  be  traced  from 
behind  the  stadium,  over  the  valley  and  along  the 
heights  of  Coressus,  almost  perfect,  until  it  ceases  at  a 
precipice  formed  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  one  of 
the  roots  of  the  mountain,  on  which  stands  a  square 
tower,  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  prison  of  St.  Paul. 
The  quarries  on  Mount  Prion,  whence  the  white  marble 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  public  buildings  was 
extracted,  stiU  exhibit  chippings  and  marks  of  the  tools. 
(ChuMJUer,  L  c  36.    Comparo  Falkener's  Plans  of  Epbesas.) 

The  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana  was  for  a  long 
time  a  matter  of  controversy.  "  To  our  great  regret,'* 
says  Chandler,  **  we  searched  for  the  site  of  this  fabric 
to  as  little  purpose  as  the  travellers  that  have  preceded 
us"  (Chandler,  L  e.  zzxtUI.)  Arundell  (VUit  to  the  Sevon 
Chorobes  of  Asia  lllnur,  p.  6o)  suggests  that  the  entire  re- 
maina  of  the  temple  are  buried  under  the  accumulation 
of  soil  bfrought  down  by  the  Cayster ;  an  opinion  com- 
batted  by  Hamilton  (Asia  Minor,  iL  p.  24),  who  justly  urges 
agunst  it  the  facts  that  other  ruins  remain  unburied, 
and  that  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  latter  traveller  considers  the 
massive  ruins  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town, 
overlooking  the  swamp,  to  indicate  the  site;  but  Mr. 
Falkener  has  adduced  weighty  arguments  for  regarding 
these  as  the  remains  of  a  gymnasium.  He  places  the 
temple  at  the  head  of  the  Port  Panonnus,  a  situation 
which  on  the  whole  accords  best  with  the  statements  of 
ancient  writers,  who  speak  of  it  as  nearly  a  mile  distant 
from  the  city,  between  two  rivers  flowing  from  different 
parts,  but  both  bearing  the  name  of  Selinus.  In 
Falkener's  plan,  both  streams  are  represented,  the  upper 
one  flowing  from  the  Cayster  into  a  marsh  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city,  the  lower  connecting  the  dty  port  and 
the  Panormus.  The  question,  however,  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  definitively  settled.  (See  Falkener**  phw.) 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  desolation  of  the  place.  ''A 
few  unintelligible  heaps  of  stones,"  writes  Mr.  Arundell 


(p.  87),  ''  with  some  mud  cottages  untenanted,  are  all 
that  remains  of  the  great  city  of  the  Ephesians.  Even 
the  sea  has  retired  from  the  scene  of  desolation,  and  a 
pestilential  morass,  covered  with  mud  and  rushes,  has 
succeeded  to  the  waters  which  brought  ships  laden  with 
merehandise  from  every  country." 

Introductum  of  the  ffo»pel  at  Ephemu.-^lt  was  in  the 
course  of  his  second  missionary  circuit  that  Paul  first 
visited  Ephesus.  After  his  lengthened  sojourn  at 
Corinth,  on  his  way  to  Antioch,  he  stopped  at  Ephesus, 
and,  as  was  his  wont,  commenced  teaching  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  He  appears  to  have  experienced  a 
more  than  usually  favourable  reception  from  his  coun- 
trymen, for  they  requested  him  to  prolong  his  stay;  a 
request  which,  wishing  to  be  at  Jerusalem  for  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  he  was  compelled  to  decline,  promising, 
however,  to  return  should  his  life  be  spu«d,  Aa  znu. 
18-21.  After  a  brief  interval  of  repose,  the  apostle  com- 
menced his  third  missionary  journey,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  interior  parts  of  Asia  Minor  (r&  dptarepiKd,  fUprj) 
in  the  year  55,  or,  as  some  think,  the  autumn  of  56,  he 
once  more  arrived  at  Ephesus,  Ac.  iix.  1.  The  first 
thing  that  engaged  his  attention  was  the  reception  of 
certain  of  John's  disciples  into  the  church.  These 
disciples  of  the  Baptist,  who  seem  to  have  admitted  the 
claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  were  satisfied 
with  "  the  baptism  of  water  unto  repentance,'*  formed 
a  considerable  body  at  that  time,  and  were  only  gradu- 
ally absorbed  in  the  Christian  community.  About 
twelve  of  them  on  this  occasion  encountered  Paul,  who, 
discovering  that  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  cause  of  their 
ignorance  was  that  they  had  received  John's  baptism 
only,  administered  to  them  the  Christian  rite,  which 
was  followed  by  the  imposition  of  lus  hands,  and  its 
usual  accompaniment,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.  The  attention  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
must  have  been  attracted  by  this  occurrence,  and  for 
three  months  Paul  was  permitted  to  preach  Christ 
openly  in  the  synagogue,  as  it  should  seem  with  con- 
siderable  success.  At  length  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews  threw  such  obstacles  in  his  way  that 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  forming 
the  disciples  into  a  separate  community,  transferred  his 
labours  to  a  building  belonging  to  one  Tyrannus.  For 
two  years  he  taught  here  unmolested,  and  since  Ephesus 
was  the  great  place  of  resort  to  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  Asia,  the  gospel  became  known  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, Ac.  xix.  10.  Kemarkable  manifestations  of  mira- 
culous power  accompanied  the  apostle's  preaching;  even 
articles  of  dre^s  which  had  been  in  contact  with  his  per- 
son proved  efiicacious  to  heal  diseases  and  expel  evil 
spirits.  The  celebrity  of  these  miracles  induced  certain 
Jewish  exoroists,  who,  like  modem  fortune-tellers, 
travelled  from  place  to  place  exercising  their  pretended 
art,  to  make  use  of  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  in  cases 
of  demoniacal  possession,  expecting  that  results  similar 
to  those  which  followed  from  the  apostle's  invocation  of 
it  would  ensue;  but  they  met  wiUi  a  signal  discomfi- 
ture. The  unhappy  subject  upon  whom  they  made  the 
experiment,  endued  with  supernatural  strength,  as- 
saulted them  with  such  violence  that  they  were  glad  to 
escape  out  of  the  house  where  the  scene  took  place, 
"  naked  and  woimded,'*  Ac.  six.  is.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  produced  a  great  sensation:  the  professors 
of  magic  and  astrology,  among  whom,  curious  to  say, 
there  were  some  believers,  Ao.  xix.  18,  felt  themselves  in 
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pxesenoe  of  a  superior  power;  and  stricken  with  remorse, 
publicly  confessed  their  guilt,  and  gave  the  best  evi- 
dence of  their  sincerity  by  committing  the  volumes 
containing  their  occult  lore,  valued  at  50,000  pieces  of 
silver,  to  the  flames.  And  now  the  growing  influence 
of  the  gospel  began  to  excite  opposition  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter,  and  the  storm,  which  doubtless  had  been 
long  gathering,  at  length  burst.  Christianity,  not  less 
than  Judaism,  is  the  stem  foe  of  idol- worship  under 
every  form ;  and  it  could  not  be  extensively  embraced 
without  proportionally  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
votaries  of  heathen  gods.  Christ  or  Diana,  one  must 
prevail,  to  the  destruction  of  the*  other.  The  ancient 
superstition  did  not  yield  without  a  severe  struggle :  in 
the  first  instance,  however,  the  opposition  arose  from 
interested  motives.  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  who 
employed  a  number  of  operatives  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  silver  shrines  before  mentioned,  began  to  feel,  in  the 
diminution  of  his  profits,  the  effect  of  the  new  religion. 
Summoning  his  workmen  together,  he  first  explained 
how  the  preaching  of  Paul  was  injuriously  affecting 
their  temporal  interests,  and  then  artfully  appealing 
to  thdr  national  pride,  expatiated  upon  the  contempt 
into  which  the  worship  of  their  patron  goddess  was  likely 
to  be  brought.  It  needed  only  this  spark  to  ignite  the 
train.  The  workmen  sallied  forth,  and  filled  the  dty 
with  the  well-known  cry,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians."  The  contagion  spread;  the  whole  city 
was  in  an  uproar ;  a  tumultuous  assemblage  crowded 
into  the  theatre ;  the  presence  of  a  Jew  (Alexander) 
who  wished  to  address  the  people,  increased  their  rage, 
and  for  two  hours  a  cxy  of  frantic  voices  shouting, 
'*  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  rent  the  air.  At 
length  the  town- clerk  for  the  time  being,  a  man  of 
judgment  and  courage,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  hearing. 
He  reminded  his  audience  that  no  one  could  dispute 
their  intense  veneration  for  Diana,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  neither  Paul  nor  his  companions  had  directiy  spoken 
against  the  popular  idol — a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  admirable  discretion  with  which  the  aposUe  pursued 
his  labours.  If  Demetrius  or  his  followers  had  any 
complaint  to  make,  it  so  happened  that  the  pro- consular 
assiEes  were  then  being  hdd;  let  an  information  be 
lodged  in  due  form.  They  had  better  disperse  as 
speedily  as  possible,  for  the  Koman  government,  always 
suspicious  of  breaches  of  Uie  peace,  was  not  unlikely  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and  to  visit  it,  if 
proved  groundless,  severely.  Beason  prevailed,  and  the 
town  became  quiet.  The  apostie,  who  had  desired  to 
confront  the  danger  in  person,  but  had  been  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  by  the  disciples,  now  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  his  previously  formed  purpose, 
and  bidding  farewell  to  the  brethren,  took  his  depiuture 
for  Macedonia.  As  far  as  appears  from  the  inspired 
record,  Paul  never  visited  Ephesus  agsdn.  That  he 
had  intended  to  do  so  may  be  gathered  from  Ac.  xx. 
16;  but  the  journey  through  Macedonia  had  been  so 
prolonged  that,  if  he  was  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of 
being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  approacUng  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, it  was  necessary  to  forego  the  intention.  Passing 
therefore  by  Ephesus,  on  his  voyage  down  the  coast  of 
Ama  Minor,  he  stopped  at  Miletus,  and  from  thence 
summoned  the  elders  of  the  Epheaian  church  to  a  fare- 
well conference.  He  reminded  them  of  the  trials  and 
the  labours  which  he  had  undergone  during  his  residence 
amongst  them,  and  foretold  impending  dangers  of  a 
BtiU  more  formidable  kind,  "bonds  and  afflictions  abid- 


ing" him.  He  could  call  God  to  witness  that  he  was 
free  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  having  both  in  doctrine 
and  practice  set  them  an  example  of  holy  futhfulnen. 
They  had  need  to  bear  his  counsels  in  mind,  for  after 
his  departure  heresiarchs  would  make  their  appearance, 
"drawing  away  disciples  after  them.*'  Let  them  espe- 
cially watch  against  the  sin  of  covetousness,  and 
remember  that  though,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospd,  he 
could  claim  a  maintenance  from  tlie  church,  hk  own 
hands  had  ministered  to  his  wants  and  to  those  of  lus 
associates.  He  then  conmiended  them  to  God  in 
prayer,  and  amidst  the  tears  of  the  whole  company,  he 
embarked  in  the  ship  which  waited  upon  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  Ac.  zx.  17-38. 

According  to  a  widely  spread,  and  i^parentiy  well 
grounded,  tradition,  the  apostie  John,  after  the  capti- 
vity or  death  of  Paul,  took  up  his  abode  at  Ephesus, 
from  which  as  a  centre  he  exerdsed  an  apostolic  superin- 
tendence over  the  surrounding  churches  (r  Af  dirrMi  Btitwef 
iKKXrifflat,  EoMb.  lU.  S3).  It  is  added  that  he  was  buried 
there,  beside  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  from  whom,  in 
obedience  to  his  Lord^s  dying  command,  he  was  never 
separated,  Jn.  six.  88.  Among  the  seven  churches  of 
the  Apocalypse,  that  of  Ephesus  is  mentioned  in  terms 
of  general  commendation,  though  the  severity  of  the 
divine  inspection  already  marked  a  departure  from  the 
purity  and  zeal  of  an  earlier  time,  Re.  u.  i-«. 

[Ephesoa  has  been  frequently  risited,  and  ita  roiiii  doecribwi. 
The  descriptiona  of  Chandler,  Hamilton,  Leake,  and  Amndell, 
will  be  found  in  the  volumea  of  thow  authors  respectiTaly. 
The  latest  and  most  elaborate  'vrork  upon  the  subject  is  that  of 
Mr.  Folkener  (Day  &  Son,  London,  1S6S),  who  spent  a  fortnight 
upon  the  spot,  and  whose  researohes,  if  not  in  all  points  satisfiie- 
tory,  may  be  said  to  have  snpexaeded  those  of  his  ptedaoeMon.] 

[E.A.L.] 

EPHOD,  part  of  the  high-priest's  dress.  {See 
Priesthood,  Dress  of.) 

EPH'RAIM  [fruitful],  the  name  of  Joseph^s  second 
son;  for  God,  said  he,  **  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful 
in  the  land  of  my  affliction,"  Ge.  zU.  62.  The  name 
proved  to  have  a  significance  for  the  future,  as  well  as 
for  the  past;  for  in  a  double  sense  fruitfulness  was 
granted  to  this  son  of  Joseph.  He  was,  first  of  all, 
along  with  his  elder  brother  Manaaseh,  adopted  into 
the  family  of  Jacob,  and  phioed  on  a  footing  with 
JaooVs  own  sons  as  the  head  of  a  tribal  section  of  the 
covenant-people.  Of  both  these  sons  of  Joseph  the 
aged  patriarch  said,  when  in  his  last  sidmess  they 
were  presented  to  him  by  their  father,  "  They  are  mine; 
as  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine."  But 
besides  being  elevated  to  thLs  position  of  patriarchal 
headship,  Ephraim  had  prophetically  assigned  to  him 
a  higher  place  even  than  his  brother;  the  younger  hers, 
as  in  Jacob's  own  case,  was  preferred  before  the  elder. 
When  the  two  were  placed  before  Jacob  for  his  last 
blessing,  the  elder  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  younger 
on  the  left,  he  guided  his  hands  wittingly,  it  is  said, 
crossing  them,  so  as  to  place  his  right  hand  on  the  head 
of  Ephraim,  and  the  left  on  the  head  of  Manassph. 
Joseph  thought  that  in  the  dimness  of  his  vision  Jacob 
had  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  and  souj^t  to  ear- 
rect  him.  But  Jacob  refused,  and  said,  "  I  know  it, 
my  son,  I  know  it;  he  also  shall  become  a  peo|de,  and 
he  also  shall  be  great;  but  truly  his  younger  brother 
shall  be  greater  than  he,  and  his  seed  shall  become  a 
multitude  of  nations"  (peoples),  Oe.  xMii. 

Of  Ephraim  as  an  individual  we  know  nothing  more; 
but  the  history  of  the  covenant-people  remnikably 
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oonfirma  the  view  thus  given  at  the  outset  of  his  tribal 
asoendency — ^though  not  without  such  occasional  varia- 
tions as  znight  seem  to  bring  it  for  a  time  into  doubt. 
At  the  period  of  the  exodus  Ephraim  numbered  40,500 
men  capable  of  bearing  anns,  while  Manasseh  had 
only  32,200.  But  at  the  close  of  the  wildem^s- 
sojoum  the  proportions  were  reversed :  Ephraim  then 
mustered  but  32,500,  while  Manasseh  had  risen  to 
52,700;  the  one  having  decreased  by  8000,  while  the 
other  gained  upwards  of  20,000.  This  argues  ill  for  the 
spirit  and  behaviour  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  during  that 
tiying  period,  as  it  must  have  been  their  singular 
share  in  the  judgments  sent  to  chastise  iniquity  which 
reduced  them  so  low.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  they  were  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  excepting 
Simeon.  Yet  even  then  nothing  was  abated  of  the 
high  anticipations  formed  of  the  future  greatness  of 
Ephraim;  for  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  upon  the  tribes, 
pronounced  immediately  before  the  conquest,  while 
Manasseh  is  coupled  with  Ephraim  as  together  destined 
to  share  in  the  rich  heritage  of  good  settled  on  the 
house  of  Joseph,  it  still  is  with  a  marked  indication  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  Ephraim.  After  enumerat- 
ing all  the  precious  things  which  were  in  store  for 
Uiem — ^those  of  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth  be- 
neath, of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  everlasting  hills 
and  the  mighty  deep — ^it  is  added,  **  His  glory  is  like 
the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the 
horns  of  unicorns :  with  them  he  shall  push  the  people 
together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth:  and  tiiey  are  the  ten 
thousands  of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands  of 
Manasseh,"  De.xxzUi.i7. 

Ephraim  as  a  tribe  showed  no  lack  of  faith  in  these 
prognostications  of  its  relative  greatness;  indeed,  the 
predominant  sin  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  lay  in 
building  too  confidently  on  the  prospects  of  material 
power  and  prosperity  before  them,  as  if  these  were  to 
be  realized  apart  from  any  moral  qualities  cultivated 
among  themselves,  and,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  hereditary 
right)  they  might  claim  a  certain  superiority  over  their 
brethren.  The  history  of  the  tribe,  therefore,  is  marked 
fully  as  much  by  its  overweening  pride,  its  offensive 
arrog^oe,  and  disappointed  ambition,  as  by  the  great- 
ness of  its  achievements  and  the  fertility  of  its  resources. 
At  the  very  first  they  got  a  degree  of  consideration 
beyond  what  their  numbers  might  have  warranted 
them  to  expect  from  Joshua,  the  commander  of  the 
entire  host^  having  been  of  their  number.  But  even 
he  failed  to  satisfy  their  ambition;  for  after  their  inher- 
itance had  been  assigned  them,  which  possessed  several 
mountain-ridges  covered  with  forests,  they  came  to 
him  (apparently  in  company  with  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh),  and  said,  "  Why  hast  thou  given  me  but 
one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit^  seeing  I  am  a  great 
peofde,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  hitherto?" 
They  had  been  able,  it  would  seem,  to  get  possession 
of  little  moro  than  the  hiU  portion  of  their  territory, 
while  the  rich  plains  of  the  district  remained  still  in 
the  hands  of  tjie  Canaanites.  Joshua,  therefore,  told 
them  that  they  should  set  about  the  conquest  of  the 
whole.  He  answered  them,  "saying,  Thou  art  a  great 
people,  and  hast  great  power :  thou  shalt  not  have  one 
lot  only;  but  the  mountain  shall  be  thine;  for  it  is  a 
wood  (or  forest),  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down :  and  the 
outgoings  of  it  shall  be  thine :  for  thou  shalt  drive  out 
the  Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and 
though  they  be  strong,"  j<m.  xvU.  I4-18.     What  he  meant 


to  tell  them  was,  that  in  having  got  possession  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  their  territory,  tiiey  had  obtained 
a  secure  and  strong  position,  from  which,  if  but  rightly 
used  by  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests,  and  issuing  in 
well-concerted  sallies  against  the  adversaries,  would 
form  a  vantage  ground  from  which  to  subdue  the 
whole  surrounding  country.  So  it  proved  in  reality; 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  continued  for  many  a  day 
to  be  the  stronghold  and  rallying  place  of  the  people 
against  the  common  enemy.  Ehud,  the  Benjamite, 
when  he  sought  to  rouse  his  countrymen  against  Moab, 
"  blew  a  trumpet  in  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
children  of  Israel  went  down  with  him  from  the  mount," 
and  utterly  discomfited  Moab,  Ju.  iU.  27.  Deborah, 
who  next  acted  as  a  judge^  estabhshed  her  seat  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  Jo.  It.  s  ; 
and  within  that  hilly  rogion  the  army  was  mustered 
with  which  Barak  sallied  forth  and  defeated  the  host  of 
Sisera.  Tola,  at  a  later  period,  judged  Israel  in  the 
same  region;  and  Samuel,  though  of  Levite  parentage, 
was  both  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  settled 
rosidence,  an  Ephraimite,  Ju.  x.  i ;  i  Sa  i.  2. 

During  that  earlier  period  of  IsraeHtish  history  the 
religious  distinction  of  Ephraim  kept  pace  with  his 
political  ascendency.  Shiloh,  which  at  the  period  of 
the  conquest,  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle, 
was  within  the  bounds  of  this  tribe;  chosen  apparently 
more  from  its  central  situation,  and  perhaps  from  the 
security  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
than  from  beauty  of  situation  or  associations  of  a  more 
sacred  kind.  But  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  it 
continued  to  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  covenant- 
people,  where  they  met  to  celebrate  the  stated  feasts 
and  perform  their  vows  to  the  Lord.  The  privilege, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  little  prized  by  the 
Ephraimites,  who  were  rather  prone  to  be  proud  of  the 
distinction,  than  disposed  to  turn  to  proper  account  the 
spiritual  advantages  it  afforded.  Shiloh  itself  became 
a  place  notorious  for  its  shameless  depravity  and  cor- 
ruption, and  could  not  fail  to  spread  a  contaminating 
influence  to  the  siurrounding  country.  The  natural 
fertility  also  of  the  region  (when  it  came  fully  into  the 
possession  of  the  tribe),  comprehending  the  fine  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  some  of  the  most  select  portions  of 
Palestine,  tended  to  foster  the  carnal  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  gave  rapid  development  to  the  worst 
features  of  their  character.  The  result  was  that  "God 
refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim;  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
Mount  Zion  which  he  loved,"  Ps.ixxTiii.67,C8,  Clear  as 
the  indications  were,  that  this  selection  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  the  sanctuary  of  Zion,  was  the  determined 
purpose  of  the  Lord,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  pro- 
perly acquiesced  in  by  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  in 
particular  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  haughty 
spirit  of  the  people  could  not  brook  the  personal  rejec- 
tion implied  in  the  proceeding,  and  the  consequent 
elevation  of  a  rival  tribe  to  the  distinction  so  long  held 
by  them.  That  spirit  had  even  broken  out  in  jealous 
humours  and  contentious  strivings  against  the  kindred 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  when  this  tribe  rose  to  a  temporary 
supremacy  under  the  prowess  first  of  Gideon,  and 
again  of  Jephthah,  Ju.t1U.  i,  seq.;  xii.  i,  seq.;  much  more 
may  we  conceive  it  to  have  chafed  under  the  growing, 
and  at  length  somewhat  oppressive  dominion  of  the 
house  of  David.  Jeroboam,  who  headed  the  opposition 
that  arose  against  that  house  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
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wu  himflelf  an  Ephraihite,  who  had  been  nuaed  by 
Solomon  to  be  "  ruler  over  all  the  charge  (or  revenues) 
of  the  house  of  Joseph,"  iKLxi.  w-S8.  And  we  can 
have  no  doubt,  that  what  gave  such  force  to  his  future 
opposition,  and  tended  most  materially  to  perpetuate 
the  discord  it  occasioned,  was  the  opportunity  thereby 
presented  of  evoking  the  old  spirit  of  rivalry  and  inor- 
dinate self-elation,  which  had  rooted  itself  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  to  some  extent  pervaded  the  whole 
house  of  Joseph.  It  would  now  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  which  unfortunately  came  to  be  settled  on 
principles  that  rendered  it^  not  only  a  blunder  in 
government,  but  an  apostasy  in  religion.  Ephraim's 
envy  toward  Judah  grew  into  rebellion  against  Grod, 
bringing  in  its  train  manifold  disorders  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  political  spheres ;  and  as  the 
final  upshot  the  curse  of  Heaven  came  down,  smiting 
the  **  crown  of  the  pride  of  Ephraim,"  turning  his  "fat 
valleys"  into  desolation,  and  scattering  the  thousands 
in  which  he  trusted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Instead 
of  making  good  the  ascendency  it  coveted,  the  tribe 
lost  even  the  secondary  place  which  would  readily  have 
been  accorded  to  it. 

EPHRAIM,  WOOD  OR  FOREST  OF.  Mention 
has  been  made  in  the  preceding  article  both  of  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  the  forests  upon  them. 
But  what  bears  in  Scripture  the  name  of  the  Wood  of 
Ephraim,  a  place  rendered  memorable  from  being  the 
scene  of  Absalom^s  defeat  and  death,  s  Sa.  xtW.  e»  must 
have  been  in  a  quite  different  region,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  not  far  from  Mahanaim.  David  and  his 
party  are  expressly  said  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan,  to 
have  pitched  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  made  Ma- 
hanaim their  head -quarters,  a8a.zTii.S4,86}  xtULs.  In 
that  neighbourhood,  therefore,  must  the  field  of  battle 
have  been,  and  consequently  the  wood  in  which  Absa- 
lom met  his  death.  Why  a  wood  in  that  direction 
should  have  obtained  the  name  of  Ephraim  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  The  idea  has  been  suggested  that  it 
may  have  arisen  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ephraimites 
by  Jephthah,  which  took  place  somewhere  in  that 
direction  (Stanley,  p.  S29);  a  not  improbable  conjecture, 
but  incapable  of  being  sustained  by  any  historical 
evidence. 

EPHllAIM,  by  or  beside  which  Absalom  had  his 
sheep-shearing,  and  one  may  naturally  suppose  his 
sheep-pastures,  sSa.iiii.S3,  must  have  been  some  place 
at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem:  otherwise  an 
invitation  to  David  and  aU  the  royal  family  to  go  and 
attend  the  sheep-shearing  feast  must  have  appeared 
either  supremely  ridiculous,  or  justly  fitted  to  excite 
suspicion.  Nothing  certain  however  is  known  about  it: 
but  it  has  been,  with  some  probability,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  that  Ephraim  to  which  our  Lord  with- 
drew when  threatened  with  violence  by  the  Jews,  after 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  Jn.  xl  64.  And  this  again  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  ancient  Ophrah 
of  Benjamin,  iSa.xliLi7 — a  place  about  twenty  miles 
north  from  Jerusalem,  and  perched  on  a  conical  hill. 
It  goes  now  by  the  name  of  et  Taiyibeh  (RobinKm, 
i.  444;  Stanley,  p.  214).  On  the  east,  between  it  and  the 
Jordan,  lay  the  upper  part  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judah; 
and  hence  the  evangelist  John  speaks  of  it  being  in  "a 
country  near  to  the  wUdemess."  This  is  what  seems 
to  have  been  called  in  earlier  times  the  Wilderness  of 
Bethaven,  Jos.  zrUL  is. 


EPH'RAIN,  2  Ch.  xiiL  19  (for  ao  it  shookl  be 
read,  tiot  Ephbaih,  as  it  is  in  some  English  Bibles), 
according  to  the  Keri,  or  marginal  reading,  Ephron, 
a  town  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Abijah  from  Jero- 
boam, and  mentioned  along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah 
It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  but  another  form  of  the 
Ephraim  last  mentioned. 

EPHRA'TAH  [firuUful  Jield].  1.  The  andent 
name  of  Bethlehem ;  for  the  sake  of  emphasiB  and  dis* 
tinctness  of  meaning  both  are  coupled  together  by  the 
prophet  Micah,cii.T.s.  (iSeeBBTHLEHSM.)  2.  The  name  of 
the  second  wife  of  Caleb,  and  mother  of  Hur,  iCh.iL  u. 

EPBfBJON  [belonging  to  a  calf  ].  The  son  of  Zohar, 
a  Hittite,  the  owner  of  the  field  at  Mamre  whidi  Abra- 
ham bought  for  a  burying-ground,  Go.  xxiiL  8.  Josephus 
calls  him  Ephraim. 

EPICUREANS.    See  Philosophy. 

EPISTLES.  The  term  that  has  been  employed  to 
designate  a  large  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament— ^including  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
separate  productions  of  whidi  it  is  composed.  Two 
even  out  of  the  few  not  included  in  this  designation  also 
bear  somewhat  of  the  form  of  epistolary  writings;  for 
both  the  Qospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  prefaced  by  an  epistle  to  Theophilus,  a  pefsonal 
Mend  of  the  evangelist.  But  as  the  epistolaxy  part  is 
confined  to  the  preface,  and  the  body  of  the  two  pro- 
ductions is  altogether  historical,  they  are  wisely  sepa- 
rated from  the  epistles  strictly  so  called.  Of  these 
epistles  fourteen  (if  we  include  Hebrews)  were  indited 
by  the  apostle  Paul;  three  by  the  apostle  John;  two  by 
Peter;  one  by  James;  and  one  by  Jude.  The  epistles 
of  Paul  are  distinguished  from  the  others  as  being  ad- 
dressed to  particular  individuals  or  ehurchfis;  while  the 
rest  have  received  the  name  of  general  or  catholic 
epistles.  The  division  does  not  strictly  hold ;  for  the 
second  and  third  of  John  had  each  a  spedfio  destina- 
tion; and  the  first  einstle  of  Peter,  which  was  addressed 
to  ihe  Jewish  Christian  communities  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  even  less  obviously  general  in  its  diaracter  than 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whidi  has  respect  to  the 
state  and  prospects  of  Jewish  Christians,  without  speci- 
fication as  to  local  residence.  But  though  not  strictly 
accurate,  the  division  has  a  sufficient  basia  to  rest  upon 
for  general  reference;  for  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  second  and  third  of  John,  while  formally  addressed 
to  particular  persons,  have  little  in  them  that  is  pro- 
perly local  and  personal. 

The  several  epistles  are  treated  under  their  respec- 
tive heads ;  so  that  any  remarks  here  on  thdr  indi- 
vidual character  would  be  out  of  place.  Viewing  them, 
however,  collectively,  it  may  justly  be  regtarded  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness^  in 
so  ordering  the  affiurs  of  the  eariy  church,  tiiat  the  last 
revelation  of  God  should  have  been  made  to  aasume  so 
much  this  interesting  and  instructive  fonn.  litis  is 
important  even  in  its  bearing  on  the  external  relations 
of  Christianity;  for  as  it  is  itself  based  on  the  facts  of 
histoiy,  so  the  unfolding  of  its  tmths  and  oUigatioDs 
in  a  permanent  shape  to  the  church,  thus  became 
entwined  with  the  historical  chancteors  and  drcum- 
stances  of  the  time^  and  so  provided  a  manifokl  eri- 
dence  and  sure  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  the  things 
believed  and  taught.  But  it  is  still  more  important, 
from  the  influence  it  is  fitted  to  have  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  believers.  The  freedom  of  eplstolaiy 
writing — the  room  it  affords  for  the  intenrnngiing  <^ 
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penonal  feeling  and  affection  with  the  varied  eidiibition 
of  Christian  doctrine — the  freshness,  the  point,  the 
fohiesB  of  instniction,  consoUtion,  and  comfort,  whidi 
the  actual  circmnstanoes  of  the  sacred  penmen  natu- 
rally imparted  to  their  epistolary  communications — all 
contribute  to  invest  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
with  a  charm,  and  endow  them  with  a  viJue,  which 
they  could  never  have  possessed  if  thrown  into  a  more 
abstract  and  didactic  form.  Thus,  finally,  writings  so 
originating  and  so  constructed  suited  best  the  character 
of  Christianity  as  a  grand  historical  development;  for 
we  thus  see  how  the  seed  of  the  gospel  took  root  in  the 
world,  and  how  the  mode  of  its  distribution  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  and  the  fruits  it  bore  among  men, 
acted  and  reacted  on  each  other.  The  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  are  in  this  respect  the  fitting  com- 
plement of  its  historical  books,  that  together  they  form 
the  life-portraiture  of  the  gradual  and  progressive  evo- 
lution of  Christian  faith,  worship,  and  polity. 

ER  [watcher].  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Judah,  who,  for 
his  extreme  wickedness,  was  visited  with  condign  pun- 
ishment, Oe.  ixxfili.  3-7.  2.  A  descendant  of  Shelah, 
another  son  of  Judah,  i  Ch.  iv.  21. 

ERASTUS,  the  chamberiam  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
and  one  of  St.  Paul's  converts  there,  Ro.  xri.  23.  The 
office  he  held  was  one  of  great  dignity  and  importance; 
so  that  the  conversion  of  such  a  man  to  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  was  itself  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  apostle's  labours  in  that  city.  Erastus  not  only 
received  the  gospel,  but  became  one  of  its  most  devoted 
adherents ;  he  is  mentioned  as,  along  with  Timothy, 
ministering  to  Paul,  and  accompanying  him  in  some  of 
his  visits  to  other  places,  Ac.  xix.22.  The  last  notice  we 
have  of  him  represents  him  as  abiding  at  Corinth,  which 
probably  con^ued  to  be  his  settled  home,  2Ti.  ir.  20. 

E^RECH,  a  city  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  so  ancient 
as  to  be  connected  with  the  name  of  Nimrod,  Oe.  x.  lo. 
By  Jerome  and  the  Taigumists  this  place  was  identified 
with  Edessa,  in  the  north-west  of  Mesopotamia;  but 
recent  inquiry  has  taken  a  different  direction.  Colonel 
Taylor,  fonnerly  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  "who 
devoted  great  skill  and  distinguished  abilities  to  the 
geography  of  the  Babylonian  region,  satisfied  himself 
that  the  place  formerly  called  Orchoe  by  the  Greeks, 
and  now  known  as  Werka,  is  the  true  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Werka  is  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  S2  miles 
south,  43  east  from  Babylon,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
immense  mounds,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  ruins  of 
Erecifa  "  (Bonomi'B  Nineveh,  p.  4o). 

ESAIAS.    See  Isaiah. 

ESABHADDON,  a  king  of  Assyria,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sennacherib,  the  same  probably  with  the  Sar- 
gon  of  Isaiah,  and,  as  is  supposed,  witii  the  Sardana- 
palus  of  profane  history,  a  Ki.  xix.  S7 ;  la.  xz.  1.  {See 
Assyria.) 

EEAU,  E'DOM,  the  first-born  of  Rebekah's  twin- 
children.  The  account  given  of  his  birth  is,  "And  the 
first  came  out  red,  all  over  like  a  hairy  garment,  and 
they  called  his  name  Esau,"  Go.  xxr.  26.  From  the 
special  attention  drawn  to  his  haiiy  appearance,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  name  Esau  (y\ff)f),  or  Esav,  was 

intended  to  give  expression  to  that  quality.  And  so 
many  learned  men  in  recent,  as  well  as  former  times, 
have  held,  though  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
Arabic  for  the  etymological  explanation;  a  word  very 
nmilar  in  Arabic,  signifying  hairy.    The  older  Hebrew 


commentators,  however,  derived  it  from  the  verb  n'vy> 

to  make,  and  explained  the  word  as  signifying  "  made," 
"  complete,"  "  full-grown  "—viewing  the  hs^  as  an  in- 
dication of  premature  manly  vigour.  But  the  Jews  of 
the  present  day  seem  more  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the 
other  derivation  (for  example,  Raphall  in  loco) .  The  unusual 
covering  of  hair,  which  not  only  distinguished  Esau  as 
a  child,  but  kept  pace  with  his  growth,  and  in  mature 
life  gave  his  skin  a  kind  of  goat-like  appearance  (Oe 
xxtU.  16),  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  be  indicative  of  the 
man;  it  was  a  natural  sign,  coeval  with  his  very  birth, 
by  which  his  parents  might  descry  the  future  man — as 
one  in  whom  the  animal,  should  greatiy  preponderate 
over  the  moral  and  spiritual,  qualities  of  nature — a 
character  of  rough,  self-willed,  and  untamed  energy. 
From  the  word  designating  his  hairy  aspect,  tear  (nyb)* 

it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  mountain-range,  which 
became  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  was  called 
Mount  Seir,  though  it  is  also  possible  that  the  rough, 
wooded  appearance  of  the  moimtain  itself  may  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  name. 

It  was  not  long  till  Esau  gave  proof  of  the  charac- 
teristic tendencies  which  were  so  remarkably  to  distin- 
guish him  &om  his  brother :  "  The  boys  grew,  and  Esau 
was  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field" — "of  a 
roving  and  restiess  disposition,  whom  the  fulness  of 
animal  spirits,  as  Abarbanel  justly  remarks,  impelled 
to  seek  excitement  in  change  of  scene  and  hazardous 
pursuits  "  (Raphall).  One  would  have  thought  this  was 
not  the  disposition  or  the  manner  of  life  that  would 
have  most  commended  itself  to  the  peaceful,  contem- 
plative, and  God-fearing  Isaac;  they  were  certainly 
very  different  from  his  own,  and,  if  viewed  by  them- 
selves, would  probably  have  occasioned  dissatisfaction 
rather  than  delight.  But  Isaac  in  his  old  age  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of  soft  and  luxurious  repose, 
and  Esau  knew  how  to  minister  to  this  infirmity  of  his 
aged  parent  by  supplying  him  with  delicate  and  savoury 
food.  He  therefore  loved  Esau,  it  is  said — Gloved  him  in 
comparison  of  Jacob — "because  he  did  eat  of  his  veni- 
son." What,  however,  Isaac  had  as  an  infirmity  of  his 
latter  days,  belonged  to  Esau  as  a  predominant  charac- 
teristic; animal  pleasure,  sensual  enjoyment,  were  with 
him  the  very  cream  of  life;  he  neither  knew  nor  cared 
for  anything  better.  His  brother  Jacob  perceived  this, 
and  certainly  took  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  it.  On 
returning  one  day  from  the  field  faint  and  hungry 
Esau  found  Jacob  busy  with  a  mess  of  pottage — a  sort 
of  dish  prepared  by  boiling,  and  of  much  about  the 
consistence  of  gruel.  It  is  made  of  various  kinds  of 
grain,  which  are  first  beaten  in  a  mortar.  In  the 
present  case  this  was  lentiles,  or  small  beans,  which, 
Robinson  tells  us,  are  common  in  Egypt  and  Syria 
under  the  name  of  *adag.  He  adds  that  he  found 
them  "very  palatable,  and  could  well  conceive,  that  to 
a  weary  hunter,  faint  with  hunger,  they  might  be 
quite  a  dainty  "  (Roaoarchea,  L  p.  «46).  They  were  certainly 
esteemed  such  by  Esau ;  and  he  said  with  eager  desire 
"  Let  me  taste  of  that  red"— ^uA,  understood,  pottage 
made  of  lentiles  having  a  reddish  colour — but  Esau 
used  no  more  words  than  were  absolutely  neoessaiy, 
for  he  was  faint,  as  he  himself  added,  and  on  this  ac- 
count was  impatient  to  be  satisfied.  Jacob  then  ui^ged 
that  he  would  sell  him  his  birthright — ^he  did  not  say 
for  what  consideration,  but  it  was  plainly  with  respect 
to  the  pottage,  then  in  the  power  of  his  hand  to  give 
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or  withhold.  ThiB  was  so  small  a  boon  compared  with 
what  he  sought  that  it  seems  strange  at  first  sight  how 
Jacob  should  have  thought  of  proposing  such  an  oifer. 
But  it  is  this  very  discrepance  between  the  price  and 
the  purchase,  which,  as  proposed  by  Jacob,  discovers 
the  insight  he  had  obtained  into  £sau*s  character,  and, 
as  accepted  by  Esau,  shows  the  predominance  that 
sense  witli  him  had  acquired  over  faith,  the  present 
over  the  future.  Esau  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  at  the  point 
to  die,  and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  for  me?" 
He  felt  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  the  dish,  as  if 
he  should  presently  die  did  he  not  get  refreshment,  and 
he  might  Uierefore  throw  the  prospective  advantages  of 
his  birthright  to  the  winds.  This  seems  plainly  the 
meaning,  and  not,  as  some  Jewish  and  also  Christian 
authorities  would  put  it,  ''I  am  ever  exposed  to  death 
from  my  precarious  mode  of  life,  and  must  soon  die 
anyhow,  so  that  I  need  not  set  so  much  by  this  birth- 
right." Such  a  line  of  thought  was  quite  alien  to 
Esau's  character,  and  implied  too  reflective  a  cast  of 
mind.  He  looked  simply  to  what  was  before  him, 
cared  for  nothing  but  the  removing  of  a  present  trouble 
and  the  enjoying  of  a  pleasant  entertainment.  So 
much  was  this  his  temper,  that  Jacob  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  his  mere  word,  but  insisted  on  having 
also  his  oath.  "Swear  to  me,"  he  said,  "this  day; 
and  he  sware  to  him ;  and  he  sold  his  birthright  unto 
Jacob.  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of 
lentiles ;  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  and 
went  his  way :  thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright." 

Whatever  may  have  been  included  in  the  birthright 
here  spoken  of,  the  despite  shown  toward  it  by  Esau 
was  evidently  meant  to  be  characterized  as  the  evidence 
of  a  light  and  reckless  spirit,  which  brooked  only  of 
present  things  and  corporeal  delights.  So  it  is  inter- 
preted by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  warns  the  churches  against  harbouring  profane 
persons  like  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his 
birthright,  He.  zii.  le.  And  the  same  thing  appears  from 
the  proverbial  use  to  which  the  incident  came  to  be 
applied  in  the  current  language  of  the  East.  "  When 
a  man,"  says  Roberts  in  his  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
"has  sold  his  fields  or  his  gardens  for  an  insignificant 
sum,  the  people  say,  '  The  fellow  has  sold  his  land  for 
pottage.*  Does  a  father  give  his  daughter  to  a  low 
caste  man,  it  is  observed,  'He  has  given  her  for  pot- 
tage.' Does  a  person  by  base  means  seek  for  some 
paltry  enjoyment,  it  is  said,  *  For  one  leaf  (leaf -ful)  of 
pottage  he  will  do  nine  days'  work.'  Has  a  learned 
man  stooped  to  anything  which  was  not  expected  from 
him,  it  is  said,  *  The  learned  man  has  fallen  into  the 
pottage  pot.'"  The  very  name  given  to  Esau— the 
nickname,  as  it  must  be  reckoned — on  account  of  the 
part  he  acted  in  this  memorable  transaction,  is  also  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  light  in  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients.  "Therefore  was  his  name  called 
Edom" — edom  being  the  Hebrew  for  red,  which  as 
embodied  in  the  pottage  he  so  emphatically  pronounced 
and  so  earnestly  desired.  It  was  fixed  on  him,  Men- 
delssohn justly  notes,  "  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  his 
folly  and  sensuality."  And  because  it  was  of  such  a 
nature,  the  designation  Edom  was  applied  chiefly  to 
his  posterity  and  land,  while  Esau  was  still  regarded 
and  used  as  his  proper  name. 

In  respect  to  the  birthright  itself,  and  what  the  two 
brothers  conceived  to  be  involved  in  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  veiy  definitely.    In  the  earlier  history  of  the 


covenant-people  nothing  specific  is  connected  with  it, 
but  the  double  portion  in  tiie  father^s  inheritance,  Dt. 
zxl.  17.  And  in  respect  to  Jacob's  own  family  it  is  testi- 
fied that  his  eldest  son  Reuben  for  his  incontinence 
lost  the  birthright,  which  was  given  to  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  iCb.T.i;  that  is,  the  double  portion  in  the  in- 
heritance of  Israel,  which  is  here  resolved  into  the 
birthright^  was  on  spiritual  grounds  taken  from  the 
eldest,  and  given  to  a  younger  son.  But  while  this  is 
all  that  seems  to  have  been  specifically  connected  with 
the  birthright  in  patriarchal  times,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  would  be  associated,  especially  in  Jacob's  mind, 
with  the  more  distinctive  covenant-blessing.  He  who 
had  the  birthright  would  naturally  be  regarded  as 
stepping  more  peculiarly  into  the  room  of  Isaac,  and 
standing  in  a  doser  relationship  to  the  higher  designs 
and  purposes  of  God.  So  that  to  despise  a  birthright 
which  linked  its  possessor  in  some  special  manner  to 
interests  and  prospects  of  so  lofty  a  nature,  was  a 
manifest  indication  of  a  profane  and  grovelling  dis- 
position. 

The  brief  notices  that  are  given  of  Esau's  subsequent 
histoiy  only  serve  to  confirm  the  impression  which  this 
first  recorded  act  gives  of  his  character.  At  the  age  of 
forty  he  took  to  him  wives  of  the  daughters  of  CaDSsn, 
"  which  were  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  and  Rebecca," 
Ge.  xxTi.  S4, 86;  in  this  again  showing  his  disregard  of  the 
higher  considerations  which  should  have  been  upper 
most  in  a  child  of  the  covenant^  and  seeking  only  the 
gratification  of  his  own  carnal  propenaties.  Sach 
things  should  have  awakened  his  father  Isaac  to  the 
conviction  that  the  more  special  blessing  of  the  cove- 
nant could  not  be  destined  for  Esau,  and  should  hare 
enabled  him  to  read  aright  the  oracle  that  had  been 
pronounced  respecting  him  before  his  birth,  that  "the 
elder  should  serve  the  younger."  But  Isaac  was  him- 
self blinded  and  misled  by  a  carnal  partiality,  and  ao 
he  fell  into  the  grievous  error  of  resolving  to  bestow  on 
Esau  the  distinctive  blessing — ^to  assign  him  the  higher 
place  and  destination  that  belonged  to  the  person  who 
stood  first  in  the  household  of  faith.  The  providence 
of  God  defeated  the  purpose,  and  brought  Isaac  him- 
self to  see  that  he  had  been  culpably  blind  to  the  inti- 
mations of  God's  will  in  the  matter.  It  was  forced  on 
him  indeed,  by  a  course  of  procedure  that,  from  its  foul 
deceit,  must  have  greatly  aggravated  the  pain  of  the 
discovery.  But  of  the  fact  itself,  that  he  had  puipoaed  to 
bestow  the  peculiar  blessing  upon  one  who,  by  his  whole 
life  and  behaviour,  had  clearly  shown  that  he  was  not 
the  proper  subject  of  it,  Isaac  could  not  entertain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  therefore  the  blessing  pio- 
noimced  unwittingly  upon  Jacob  was  irrevocably  settled 
as  his  proper  inheritance.  Esau  found  no  place  for 
repentance  {i.e.  for  producing  a  change  in  his  father's 
mind),  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears;  his 
own  measure  in  divine  things  was  now  meted  back  to 
him.  He.  zILir. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Esau  should  have  felt  irri- 
tated at  the  part  acted  by  Jacob  in  the  matter  of  the 
blessing,  but  he  should,  like  his  father  Isaac,  have  seen 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  turn  things  took ;  and  know- 
ing that  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  God,  he  shoolu 
have  charged  upon  himself  whatever  grieved  him  in  the 
actual  result.  Instead  of  this»  however,  he  gave  way 
to  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride,  and  vowed  venge- 
ance against  the  brother  who  had  supplanted  him,  by 
determining,  after  their  father's  death,  to  take  away  his 
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life.  This  led  to  the  exile  of  Jacob  to  Mesopotamia, 
aod  his  abode  there  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Still, 
at  the  dose  of  that  long  period  Esau^s  revenge  con- 
tinued as  strong  as  ever;  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
brother*s  approach  to  the  family  home  he  sallied  forth 
with  an  armed  band  of  600  men,  manifestly  for  the 
purpose  of  falling  upon  him  and  destroying  him.  But 
the  earnest  prayer  of  Jacob,  followed  as  it  was  by  the 
tc^cens  of  love  to  his  brother,  which  he  sent  on  before 
in  drove  after  drove  of  flocks  and  herds,  fairly  over- 
came the  lion-hearted  Esau;  his  rough  but  impulsive 
and  impressible  nature  melted  to  tenderness  under  such 
touching  manifestations  of  a  brother's  regard;  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  the  two  men  met  now  again  as  in 
their  youth  they  had  often  met  in  their  father's  tent; 
they  fell  on  each  other's  neck  and  terminated  their  long 
quarrel  in  the  embrace  of  brotherly  affection,  G«.  xzxiti. 
The  reconciliation  then  effected  appears  to  have  been 
lasting  so  far  as  the  two  brothers  personally  were  con- 
cerned. They  are  only  once  again  mentioned  as  in 
actual  intercourse,  namely,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
father's  death.  Isaac  lingered  on  till  he  reached  the 
extreme  age  of  180  years,  ''and  his  sons  Esau  and 
Jacob  buried  him,"  themselves  at  the  time  about  120 
years  old,  Oe.  xxxt.  29.  Before  this,  however,  though  it 
occurs  later  in  the  history,  Esau  had  withdrawn  to 
some  distance  from  the  district,  which  was  occupied  by 
Jacob  after  his  return  from  Padan-Aram;  "he  went 
into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob,  for 
their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might  dwell 
together;  and  the  land  wherein  they  were  strangers 
could  not  bear  them  because  of  their  cattle,"  Qo.  xxxvi. 
e,7.  The  country  to  which  Esau,  with  his  immense 
family  and  flocks  retired,  was  the  tract  of  Mount  Seir, 
from  which  they  gradually  dispossessed  the  thinly  scat- 
tered population  that  preceded  them  in  its  occupancy, 
and  which  they  continued  to  hold  for  many  generations. 
It  was  a  region  entirely  suited  to  the  nomade  and 
roving  character  of  the  race.  But  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  them  and  the  seed  of  Israel,  the  remote 
descendants  of  Esau  proved  less  pliant  or  generous 
than  their  progenitor ;  for  from  the  time  that  Israel 
left  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  the  two  families  again 
came  into  contact,  the  posterity  of  Esau  seemed  to  re- 
member only  the  old  quarrel  between  the  respective  heads 
of  the  races,  and  to  forget  the  brotherly  reconciliation. 
A  spirit  of  keenest  rivalry  and  spite  characterized  their 
procedure  toward  Israel ;  through  many  a  bloody  con- 
flict they  strove  to  regain  the  ascendency  which  the 
decree  of  Heaven  had  destineil  in  the  other  direction; 
and  in  the  times  of  Israel's  backsliding  and  weakness, 
they  showed  themselves  ever  ready,  according  to  the 
prophetic  word  of  Isaac,  "  to  break  his  yoke  from  ofi* 
their  neck,"  and  to  drive  the  evil  to  the  uttermost. 
But  it  was  a  fruitless  struggle;  the  purpose  of  Heaven 
stood  fast;  the  dominion  remained  with  the  house  of 
Jacob;  and  in  the  course  of  the  Maccabcan  wars  the 
children  of  Esau  finally  lost  their  independent  existence, 
and  became  substantially  merged  in  the  house  of  Israel. 
The  decree  of  Heaven,  as  we  have  said,  had  so  fixed  it; 
but  that  decree  did  not  realize  itself  arbitrarily;  the 
preference  for  Israel  and  his  seed  was  no  senseless 
favouritism;  from  the  first  the  qualities  were  there 
which  inevitably  carried  along  with  them  the  superio- 
rity in  might  and  blessing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Bisau*8  camalism,  sensuality,  godlessness,  the  destiny 
of  his  race  was  already  indicated. 

VOK  I. 


ESDBAE'LON.    See  Jezbeel. 

ES'DRAS.    SeeEzUA. 

E'SEK  [strife],  the  name  given  by  Isaac's  men  to  a 
well,  dug  by  them,  which  the  men  of  Gerar  strove  to 
obtain,  0«.  xxrL  20. 

ESH-BA'AL  [Boars  manl  the  name  of  Saul's 
youngest  son,  according  to  the  list  given  in  1  Ch.  viii. 
33;  ix.  39.  It  is  another  form  of  Ishbosheth,  which 
means  man  of  shame.  Besheth  or  Bosheth  is  used  for 
an  idol,  as  a  thing  that  causes  shame,  is.  xlili.  17 ;  xliv. 
9.  &c. 

ESH'COL  [duster].  An  Amorite  chief,  brother  of 
Mamre,  who  stood  on  friendly  terms  with  Abraham, 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  warlike  expedition  against 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate  kings,  Go.  xIy.  13,24. 

ESH'COL,  VALLEY  OF.  A  valley  or  wady  in  the 
south  of  Canaan,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron, 
so  called  from  the  rich  cluster  of  grapes  which  the 
Israelitish  spies  carried  away  from  it,  Nu.  xiiL  24.  But  as 
the  name  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Abraham,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  reason 
which  led  the  Israelites  to  apply  to  the  valley  such  a 
designation,  had  operated  also  among  the  original 
possessors  of  the  soil  It  is  to  this  day  full  of  vine- 
yards, and  the  grapes  produced  in  it  retain  their  an- 
cient character.  They  are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the 
country  (Robinsoa'a  Researches,!.  317). 

ESHTA'OL  [probably  a  retreat],  a  town,  along  with 
Zorah,  allotted  to  Dan  out  of  the  territoiy  of  Judah, 
Job.  XT.  33.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Philistine 
country,  and  was  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  be- 
tween Azotus  and  Askelon.  It  has  long  since  vanished; 
but  it  was  anciently  noted  as  the  place  where  Samson 
spent  his  youth,  and  the  burying- place  of  Manoah  his 

father,  Ju.  xtiL  25 ;  XTl.  31,  &c. 

ESHTETMOK  [obedience]  —read  also  ESHTEMOA, 
a  city  in  the  hill- country  of  Judah,  Jos.  xr.  so.  It  was 
included  among  the  towns  to  which  David  sent  pre- 
sents, and  must  therefore  have  been  a  place  frequented 
by  him,  i  Sa.  xxx.  28.  Robinson  has  identified  it  with  a 
village,  Semti'af  about  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron 
(i.  494).  In  1  Ch.  iv.  17  it  is  connected  with  a  person, 
Ishbah,  as  its  father  or  founder. 

ESSENES  [etymology  unknown].  The  name  of  a 
Jewish  sect  that  arose  nearly  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Though  they  are  never  noticed  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  present  some  account  of  them  here,  as  their  views 
and  practices  are  constantly  referred  to  by  writers 
who  treat  of  the  commencement  of  Christianity  and 
the  character  of  the  gospel  age.  Some  have  even 
gone  HO  far  as  to  identify  John  the  Baptist  with  the 
party,  although  the  idea  is  without  any  real  founda- 
tion, and  is  likely  to  meet  with  few  advocates  in  the 
present  day. 

The  information  that  has  come  down  to  us  upon 
this  peculiar  sect  is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  charac- 
ter, and  not  perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  What  is 
stated  respecting  the  p^rty  by  one  writer  does  not  en- 
tirely harmonize  with  what  is  stated  by  another.  Pliny, 
indeed,  one  of  those  writers,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  very  minutely  acquainted  with  the  fraternity,  and 
accordingly  his  brief  account  of  their  peculiarities  must 
be  taken  with  some  qualification.  Speaking  of  the 
Dead  Sea  he  takes  occasion  to  say,  ''  On  its  western 
shore  dwell  the  Essenes,  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
escape  what  is  noxious  in  its  vapours.    They  are  a 
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Bolitary  class,  and  indeed  the  most  wonderful  people  in 
the  world — without  wives,  abstaining  from  sexual  inter- 
course, without  money,  associating  only  with  palm- 
trees.  Their  numbers  are  replenished  by  fresh  acces- 
sions daily,  many  repairing  to  their  settlements  whom 
the  reverses  of  fortune  have  rendered  weaiy  of  life, 
and  inclined  to  their  manners.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass, 
what  might  seem  incredible,  that  a  community  in  which 
no  one  is  bom,  yet  continues  to  subsist  for  centuries" 
(Naf.  Hixt.  1.  T.  e.  16).  Ck>mparing  this  with  the  fuller  ac- 
count of  Josephus,  we  find  that  what  is  said  respecting 
marriage  held  only  of  a  portion,  not  of  the  whole  of 
the  Essenes;  the  stricter  part  alone  abstained  from  it. 
He  says  expressly  that  there  was  an  order  among  them 
who  "  agreed  with  the  rest  as  to  their  way  of  living, 
and  customs  and  laws,  but  differed  from  them  in  the 
point  of  marriage."  They  did  so,  he  adds,  because  to 
abjure  marriage  were  to  cut  off  the  principal  part  of 
human  life,  and,  if  all  were  to  follow  the  same  course, 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  should  fail"  (Wan  U.  8.  is). 
The  practice  of  celibacy  was  so  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  polity,  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  any 
party,  or  even  section  of  a  party,  should  have  arisen 
within  its  pale  who  embraced  that  form  of  ascetidsm, 
and  constituted  it  a  special  ground  of  merit.  It  plainly 
indicated  the  influence  of  a  foreign  teaching  upon  their 
mind,  commingling  with  that  of  Moses,  and  leading 
them  to  entertain  ideas  of  perfection  which  found 
no  countenance  in  the  law  and  the  prophets.  That 
influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  derived  from  the 
oriental  philosophy,  which  with  its  fundamental  doc- 
trine respecting  the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  led  men, 
wherever  its  spirit  prevailed,  to  aspire  after  an  ethereal 
virtue  by  working  themselves  free  from  corporeal  affec- 
tions, rising  above  the  lawful  wants  of  nature,  and  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life.  Hence,  in  their  religious 
belief,  the  body  was  regarded  as  the  prison-house, 
rather  than  the  temple  and  instrument  of  the  soul  (Jos. 
Waw,li.  8.  ll). 

This  spirit,  however,  though  it  had  its  share  in 
moulding  the  views  and  practices  of  the  Essenic  frater- 
nity, was  kept  in  check  by  another — their  reverence 
for  the  teaching  of  Moses.  He  was  their  paramount 
authority;  "what  they  most  of  all  honoured,"  says 
Josephus,  "after  God  himself,  is  the  name  of  their 
legislator,  whom  if  any  one  blaspheme,  he  is  p\m- 
ished  capitally."  Yet,  like  mystics  generally,  they 
used  great  freedoms  wifch  the  prescriptions  of  the  autho- 
rity they  professed  so  rigidly  to  follow;  and,  if  viewed 
with  respect  to  the  letter  of  the  command,  their  mode 
of  life  seemed  to  be  as  remarkable  for  its  disregard  of 
some  of  the  institutions  of  Moses,  as  for  its  compliance 
with  others.  Their  system  was  a  compound  of  the 
mystic  and  ceremonial  elements,  jumbled  together  in  a 
manner  that  appears  arbitrary  and  inexplicable.  If  any 
part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  might  be  regarded  as 
more  explicit  and  binding  than  another,  it  is  what  it 
enjoins  respecting  attendance  at  the  stated  feasts  and 
the  presentation  of  sacrifices  a|  the  temple.  Yet  the 
Essenes  took  no  part  in  these.  They  sent  offerings  to 
the  temple,  fur  the  purpose  probably  of  discharging 
their  stated  and  hereditary  obligations  as  Jews,  but 
not,  as  Josephus  expressly  states  (Ant.  x?m.  i.  6.),  "for  the 
presentation  of  sacrifices,  because  they  have  {i.e.  think 
they  have)  purer  lustrations  of  their  own;  on  which  ac- 
count (he  adds)  they  are  excluded  from  the  common 
court  of  the  temple,  but  offer  their  sacrifices  them- 


selves." The  passage  of  Philo,  in  which  he  represents 
them  as  not  sacrificing  animals,  but  deeming  it  incam- 
bent  to  present  their  minds  as  holy  ofierings  {ov  iOa  rara- 
BdovTts  d\X'  lepoTpeirtis  rdj  iavrtaw  Stapolas  xaraffKfvd- 
^€ip  6fiovvT€S,  Qtwd  omnit  probus  liber,  J  12),  must 
either  have  proceeded  on  a  mistake,  or,  as  Neander 
thinks  (Hist  i.  p.  06),  merely  imports  that  they  laid  the 
chief  stress  upon  the  spiritual  dement  in  sacred  woi^ 
ship — accounted  the  outward  service  nothing  apart 
from  the  preparation  and  service  of  the  heart.  They 
still  therefore  offered  the  legal  sacrifices,  but  not  after 
the  legal  manner — not  in  the  place  which  God  had 
chosen;  from  this  they  stood  aloof  on  account  of  the 
defilement  which  they  conceived  it  to  be  ever  contract- 
ing from  the  multitude  of  impure  worshippers  who 
trod  its  courts.  They  deemed  it  better,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  to 
remain  by  themselves,  and  sacrifice  within  the  holier 
sanctuary  of  their  own  dwellings.     How,  indeed,  could 

I  the  stricter  Essenes  mingle  in  the  common  crowd  of 
the  temple- worshippers,  when  they  looked  upon  even 

^  the  juniors  in  their  own  select  fraternity  as  bo  fu 
beneath  them,  that  if  they  accidentally  came  into  con- 
tact with  these,  they  thought  it  needful  to  wash  them- 
selves, as  if  they  had  been  defiled  by  the  touch  of  » 
foreigner?  (Jos.  WatB,  U.  8.  lo). 

But  while  thus  in  one  direction  spuming  the  re- 
straints of  ceremonialism,  and  in  many  of  thdr  regular 
tions  freely  chalking  out  a  path  for  themselves,  the 
Essenes  in  other  things  belonged  to  the  straitest  sect  of 
ceremonialists.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  liberty  of 
the  gospel,  nor  had  ever  penetrated  through  the  shell 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  l^slation.  They  adhered, 
for  example,  so  rigidly  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  that  they  would  kindle  no  fire,  nor  allow  any 
food  to  be  prepared  on  it ;  they  would  never  partake  of 
victuals  except  such  as  had  been  cooked  by  the  hands 
of  their  own  fraternity ;  nay,  counted  it  such  a  pollution 
to  do  so,  that  death  was  to  be  preferred  instead;  they 
religiously  abstained  from  spitting,  especially  on  the  right 
side;  they  betook  to  corporeal  ablutions  whenever  they 
happened  to  receive  the  touch  of  an  uncircumdsed 
person,  or  even  (as  has  just  been  stated)  of  one  belong- 
ing to  an  inferior  grade  in  their  own  party:  such  slaves 
were  they  to  form,  and  so  much  did  extemaUsm  encsr- 
de  and  overlay  their  mysticism ! 

There  were,  however,  amid  all  these  peculiaritiefi, 
traits  of  excellence  in  the  Essenes  as  a  body,  which 
honourably  distinguished  them  from  the  msjBs  of  their 
countrymen,  and  must  have  greatly  tended  to  win  for 
them  ihe  esteem  and  admiration  of  thoughtful  minds. 
Notwithstanding  their  formal  separation  from  the 
temple,  they  were  most  r^ular  and  frequent  in  their 
exerdses  of  devotion;  every  day  was  begun  before  sun- 
rise with  prayer  and  praise;  every  meal  was  hallowed 
with  grace  before  and  after  meat;  and  so  religiously 
did  they  adhere  to  the  tnith,  that  they  disallowed  the 
use  of  oaths ;  "  for  they  say,  that  he  who  cannot  be 
believed  without  swearing  by  Grod,  is  already  con- 
demned." They  were  also  distinguished  for  their  tem- 
perance in  food,  having  only  one  dish  set  before  them 
at  each  meal;  for  their  habits  of  industry,  spending  the 
hours  of  the  day  (except  in  so  far  as  required  for  devo- 
tion, bathings,  and  refreshment)  in  some  kinds  of 
handicraft  and  labour;  for  their  unselfish  and  brotherly 
spirit,  having  all  things  in  common,  and  making  it  t 
part  of  their  stated  employment  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
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the  distressed.  They  were  not  only  lovers  of  peace, 
but  were  on  principle  opposed  to  war,  and  abstained 
from  any  of  the  arts  that  ministered  to  its  use.  Great 
strictness  was  observed  in  admitting  members.  The 
applicant  was  obliged  to  live  one  whole  year  outside 
the  community,  but  practising  its  rules,  and  receiving 
as  badges,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  garment.  On 
tiie  finishing  of  one  year  weU,  he  was  permitted  to  share 
in  the  ablutions,  but  not  in  the  common  repasts  and 
meals.  And  after  another  probation  of  two  years,  he 
was  admitted  as  a  full  member,  and  being  so  was  taken 
solemnly  bound  to  exercise  piely  toward  God,  to 
observe  justice  toward  men,  to  hate  the  wicked  and 
sfiaist  the  righteous,  himself  to  injure  no  one,  to  speak 
the  truth,  avoid  theft  and  robbery,  and  keep  the 
rules  and  secrets  of  the  society.  If  any  of  their  mem- 
bers fell  into  flagrant  sin,  they  were  expelled  from  the 
community,  and  sometimes  were  allowed  to  perish  for 
want,  or,  if  received  back,  it  was  only  when  they  were 
sufieting  the  last  extremities  of  hunger.  By  their  gene- 
ral spirit  and  behaviotu:,  they  certainly  were  witnesses 
i^iunst  many  of  the  more  crying  iniquities  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  time ;  but  they  had  neither  depth  of  dis- 
cernment nor  largeness  of  view  to  work  out  anything 
like  a  thorough  practical  reformation,  or  bring  in  a 
spiritual  religion. 

Their  numbers  have  been  variously  estimated.  Both 
Philo  and  Josephus  speak  of  four  thousand  of  them 
being  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  but  this  number  seetns 
only  to  include  the  stricter  portion  of  the  sect.  Engedi 
appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  their  settlements;  but 
they  were  also  scattered  through  some  of  the  more  desert 
parts  of  Palestine,  and  occasionally  appeared  in  its  cities. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  they  were  to  be  found 
in  solitudes;  and  by  the  very  nature  of  their  asceticism 
they  were  excluded  from  the  haunts  and  intercourse  of 
ordinary  society.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  absence 
of  all  notice  of  them  in  New  Testament  scripture;  and 
it  shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  far  the  spirit,  not 
only  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  even  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  removed  from  that  of  the  Essenes.  In  his  disre- 
gard of  the  world,  his  stem  discipline,  his  simple  man- 
ners, his  severe  denunciation  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
times,  John  might  be  said  to  have  something  in  com- 
mon with  them.  But  in  his  insight  into  the  mind 
of  God,  his  elevation  above  the  letter  of  a  rigid  cere- 
monialism, his  free  and  energetic  working  upon  the 
masses  around  him,  he  stood  on  a  greatly  higher  level 
than  the  Esaenes,  and  belonged  indeed  to  an  entirely 
different  school — the  school  of  men  who  receive  their 
teaching  direct  from  heaven. 

Some  of  the  Essenes,  it  is  understood,  embraced 
Christianity;  and  the  Ossenes  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 
(Haar.  ilx.)  was  probably  but  another  form  of  Essenes. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OP.  This  is  the  shortest  of  the 
historical  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  book  of  Ruth,  from  which  however  it  differs, 
as  having  reference  to  more  than  a  mere  family  history, 
being,  in  truth,  the  account  of  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  from  destruction. 

The  scene  of  the  principal  transactions  is  "  Shushan 
the  palace,"  namely,  the  royal  city  of  Susa;  the  date  is 
the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  king  of  Persia.  Without  en- 
croaching upon  the  article  Ahasuerus  unduly,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  different  opinions  which  have 
prevailed  as  to  the  individual  monarch  designated  by 
this  name.      A  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  has 


existed;  but  now  the  probability  is  admitted,  almost  if 
not  absolutely  with  unanimity,  to  be  that  either  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  464  to 
B.C.  424,  or  his  father  Xerxes,  who  reigned  from  B.c. 
485  to  B.C.  464,  must  be  the  person  meant.  The 
chronology  of  our  English  Bible  indeed  adopts  the 
opinion  that  he  is  the  father  of  Xerxes,  Darius  I.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  521.  But  Darius  has  in 
Scriptui-e  a  well-established  name  of  his  own;  and  to 
apply  the  title  Ahasuerus  to  him  is  only  to  bring  con- 
fusion into  the  history;  whereas  the  Hebrew  form  of 
the  name  Ahashverosh  answers  to  the  form  in  the  old 
Persian  inscriptions  which  has  been  deciphered  by 
modem  scholars,  and  identified  with  the  name  which 
the  Greeks  softened  into  Xerxes;  of  which,  again,  it  is 
no  violent  supposition  to  regard  Artaxerxes  as  a  mo- 
dification or  amplification.  Those  who  make  Darius 
to  be  this  king  Ahasuerus  consider  his  favour  for  the 
Jews  on  account  of  his  wife  Esther  to  be  the  explanation 
of  his  friendly  interference  in  the  matters  of  the  Jews, 
as  related  in  the  book  of  Ezra.  But  precisely  the 
same  use  may  be  made  of  the  friendly  interference  of 
Artaxerxes  (in  Hebrew,  Artachshashta),  as  related  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  that  book,  who  is  identified  with 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  by  most  critics,  though  by 
some  identified  with  Xerxes;  so  that  we  should  be 
brought  back  to  the  very  two  monarchs,  one  or  other 
of  whom  has  been  generally,  and  by  almost  all  import- 
ant authorities,  esteemed  the  Aliasuerus  of  Esther. 
Possibly  the  chronology  of  our  English  Bible  may  seem 
to  suit  best  with  the  statement,  Es.  iL6-7,  "  In  Shushan 
the  palace  there  was  a  certain  Jew  whose  name  was 
Mordecai,  the  son  of  Jair,  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son 
of  Kish,  a  Beujamite,  who  had  been  carried  away  from 
Jerusalem,  with  the  captivity  which  had  been  carried 
away  with  Jeconiah  king  of  Judah,  whom  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  of  Babylon  had  carried  away.  And 
he  brought  up  Hadassah,  that  is,  Esther,  his  uncle's 
daughter."  Jeconiah's  captivity  took  place  about  B.C. 
599  or  697;  and  if  Mordecai  was  then  carried  captive, 
the  earliest  date  which  can  be  assigned  is  the  most 
natural.  But  the  language  is  ambiguous  according  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  quite  as  much  as  the  English,  and 
may  be  understood  to  assert  either  that  Mordecai,  or 
that  his  great-grandfather,  was  the  person  carried 
away;  and  other  cases  of  analogous  ambiguity  occur  in 
Scripture.  Hence  no  weight  is  to  be  given  to  this 
passage  as  if  it  determined  the  chronology. 

Modem  critics  have  in  general  inclined  to  think  that 
Xerxes  was  the  Ahasuerus  of  this  book;  and  such  emi- 
nent men  of  the  last  and  the  present  generation  as 
Jahn,  Greseuius,  Winer,  Havemick,  Baumgarten,  and 
Keil,  are  witnesses  to  the  agreement  in  this  point  of 
different  schools  of  thinking.  There  is  much  in  the 
character  of  the  monarch  desciibed  in  Grecian  his- 
tory which  tallies  well  with  the  description  in  this 
book  of  Ahasuems,  as  vain,  imperious,  sensual,  cmel, 
thoughtless,  and  under  the  influence  of  favourites,  yet 
not  incapable  of  feelings  of  compunction  and  sympathy 
for  his  subjects,  whom  he  had  been  the  instmment  of 
oppressing  or  otherwise  injuring.  The  notices  of  time, 
such  as  they  are,  may  also  be  easily  adjusted  to  the 
known  course  of  events  in  Xerxes'  reign.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  it  was  his  expedition  into  Greece, 
with  an  armament  of  such  magnitude  that  the  details 
presented  by  historians  would  be  rejected  as  incredible 
but  for  the  overwhelming  strength  of  evidence  in  their 
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favour.  This  expedition  is  plainly  indicated  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  oh.  xi.  s.  And  though  it  is  not 
spoken  of  directly  in  this  book — whose  narrative  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  one  great  subject  of  which  it 
treats — yet  the  enormous  fcastings  "  to  all  his  princes 
and  his  servants,  the  power  of  Persia  and  Medi%  the 
nobles  and  princes  of  the  provinces,  being  before  him; 
when  he  showed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom, 
and  the  honour  of  his  excellent  majesty,"  during  an 
entire  half  year,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  eh.L  s,4, 
would  be  the  natural  prelude  to  his  vast  expedition,  as 
it  would  be  in  exact  conformity  with  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  feasting  during  the  course  of  it. 
Again,  Vashti  the  queen  was  divorced  at  this  time;  but 
Esther  was  not  made  queen  till  the  tenth  month  of  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  ch.  ii.  16.  This  delay  might 
surprise  us,  did  we  not  know  that  during  a  great  deal 
of  the  intermediate  period  Xerxes  had  been  absent  on 
the  Grecian  expedition,  on  returning  from  which,  we 
also  know  that  he  plunged  into  every  excess  of  volup- 
tuousness, on  purpose  to  bury  his  disgrace  in  oblivion. 
Moreover,  the  attempt  has  been  often  made  since  the 
time  of  Scaliger,  to  identify  Esther  with  his  queen 
Amestris,  on  account  of  a  certain  similarity  of  the 
names,  and  also  on  account  of  a  presumed  similarity 
of  characters.  But  we  reject  the  imagination  that 
Esther  was  cruel  and  vindictive,  as  Amestris  notori- 
ously was;  and  since  the  characters  are  so  opposite,  the 
likeness  of  the  names  is  not  evidence  on  which  to  rest. 
And,  moreover,  the  supposed  identity  is  negatived  by 
the  express  testimony  of  common  history,  that  the 
father  of  Amestris  was  Otanes,  a  Persian,  not  a  Jew; 
and  that  she  was  married  to  Xerxes  so  long  before  the 
Grecian  expedition,  as  to  have  a  son  by  that  time  of 
marriageable  a^e,  and  therefore  bom  years  before 
Xerxes  ascended  the  throne. 

While  the  prevailLng  opinion  is  thus  in  favour  of 
Xerxes,  even  without  straining  the  evidence  by  such 
weak  arguments  as  the  name  of  his  wife,  there  are  still 
critics  of  good  authority  who  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
monarch  in  this  book  is  Artaxerxes.  They  have  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  of  early  tradition  on  their  side, 
namely,  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the 
writer  or  writers  of  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
book,  and  of  Josephus. 

The  <iffe  in  which  ihi»  book  was  wriittn  would  be  de- 
termined more  easily  if  we  had  the  least  trace  of  the 
authorship.  But  this  we  have  not.  The  only  testi- 
mony of  a  very  direct  kind  on  either  of  these  points, 
is  at  the  end  of  the  apocryphal  edition,  that  it  was 
brought  into  Egypt  by  Dositheus  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Ptolemy  (generally  supposed  to  be  Philometer)  and  Cleo- 
patra, or  about  B.C.  165.  But  we  do  not  know  how 
much  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  declarations  in  these 
concluding  notices;  nor,  granting  the  accuracy  of  this 
one,  does  it  appear  to  apply  to  our  canonical  book  of 
Esther;  nor  yet,  though  it  should  apply  to  that,  would 
it  point  to  anything  more  than  the  date  of  the  Greek 
translation.  Some  writers  indeed  have  inferred  that 
no  other  than  Mordecai  was  the  author,  and  in  proof 
of  this  have  appealed  to  the  language  of  the  book  itself, 
ciLix.2o,S3,3S;  while  others  have  alleged  that  a  con- 
nected reading  of  this  passage  furnishes  internal  evi- 
dence that  Mordecai  was  not  the  author.  For  this 
latter  assertion  we  see  no  warrant  whatever;  but  we 
also  maintain  that  the  other  is  at  least  not  decisively 
supported  by  the  verses  quoted.     The  Talmud  asserts 


that  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  (minor)  prophets,  Daniel,  and 
Esther,  were  written  by  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue. But  if  we  are  to  attach  any  weight  to  this 
testimony,  as  we  are  willing  to  do,  it  is  di£Eicult  to  take 
the  words  in  any  other  sense  than  that  for  whidi  Haver- 
nick  contends,  that  these  men  "wrote  it"  into  the 
canon.  And  as  the  last  of  these,  Simon  the  Just,  was 
high-priest  about  B.C.  310-291,  this  tradition  would 
imply  that  at  the  very  latest  it  was  received  into  the 
canon  by  that  time,  but  without  giving  even  a  hint 
how  much  earlier,  far  less  a  hint  of  its  date  of  composi- 
tion. There  would  be  little  advantage  gained  by  de- 
tailing the  conflicting  statements  of  the  Christian  fathefs 
and  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  for  intemcU  evidence,  this  is  a  veiy  uncertain 
guide.  On  the  strength  of  it  Jahn  asserts  that  the 
book  must  have  been  written  before  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  B.C.  330,  and  probably  soon  after 
the  facts  which  it  records.  De  Wette,  again,  assigiu 
it  to  the  period  of  the  Greek  monarchy  in  Syria,  which 
was  not  founded  till  B.C.  312,  and  continued  till  about 
half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  writer  either  actually  lived 
during  the  Persian  monarchy,  or  else,  if  he  lived  later, 
had  made  that  period  the  subject  of  very  careful  Btudy; 
for  the  most  microscopic  investigation  has  resulted  in 
the  assured  conviction  of  his  intimate  knowledge  and 
accurate  description  of  Persian  life,  both  in  its  domestic 
features  and  in  its  political  aspects.  In  choosing  be- 
tween these  two  opinions,  again,  it  is  undeniaUy  simpler 
to  suppose  that  he  lived  in  the  period  which  he  has  de- 
scribed with  such  accuracy,  especially  as  he  has  referred 
to  the  registers  or  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia  in  such  a  manner,  oh.x.2,  as  implies  that 
they  were  well  known  and  oonmionly  aooeasible  to  his 
readers,  which  they  were  lees  likely  to  be  after  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  had  been  overthrown  by  that  of  Akz- 
ander  and  his  suooeasors.  There  are  only  two  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  have  any  weight  in  favour  of 
a  later  age,  though  neither  of  them  is  really  of  import- 
ance. The  one  is  connected  with  the  language,  as  it 
is  said  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  period  of  greater  corrup- 
tion and  decay  than  that  in  which  Ezra  and  Kebemiah 
were  written.  To  this  the  simple  reply  is,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  rashness  displayed  in  drawing 
inferences  with  much  confidence  from  such  extremely 
narrow  premises;  but  that  a  candid  examination  givet 
evidence  of  a  style  of  language  not  seriously  diftring 
from  that  of  these  two  books.  In  some  respecii  we 
might  say  that  it  is  purer  and  better;  in  othen,  in 
which  it  is  worse,  this  deterioration  might  be  a  proof, 
not  that  the  writer  lived  in  a  later  age,  but  that  he 
lived  among  the  Persians,  whose  language  belonged  to 
a  totally  different  class  from  the  Shemitic,  which  in- 
cludes both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee,  as  these  ap- 
pear mingled  in  Ezra  and  Daniel.  The  other  oonsklera- 
tion  is,  that  Persian  customs  are  explained,  as  a  writer 
might  be  expected  to  explain  them,  not  while  they 
were  in  use,  but  after  they  had  passed  away  and  become 
forgotten.  Yet  the  instances  of  this  are  few  and  un- 
certain, namely,  ch,i.  i;t«L9,  about  the  king  reigning 
from  India  to  Ethiopia  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-seTen 
provinces,  no  very  great  explanation,  and  neces»iy 
perhaps  to  distinguish  this  Ahiysueros  from  another  and 
earlier  one,  the  father  of  "  Darius  the  Median,"  with 
whom,  in  spite  of  this  distinctive  characteristic,  he  has 
been  confounded;  and,  ch.l.i3.i4,  "Then  the  kinged 
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to  the  wise  men  which  knew  the  times  (for  so  was  the 
king's  manner  towards  all  that  knew  time  and  judg- 
ment; and  the  next  unto  him  was  Oarehena,  &c.,  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  which  saw  the  king^s 
face,  and  which  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom);"  words 
that  are  chiefly  descriptive  of  a  habit  of  this  individual 
king,  and  which,  in  so  far  as  they  speak  of  the  seven 
princes  who  saw  the  king's  face,  certainly  do  not  speak 
of  this  in  order  to  explain  a  fact  that  was  familiarly 
known  to  everybody.  Should  the  traces  of  explanation 
prove  even  more  distinct  than  they  seem  to  be,  it  is 
ea^  to  see  how  natural  this  would  be  in  a  writer  who 
composed  his  book  for  the  use  of  the  covenant-people 
scattered  throughout  regions  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Pendan  empire,  and  even  beyond  its  limits. 

There  have  been  objections  made  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  book,  but  without  substantial  reason. 
Modem  critics,  at  least  in  Germany,  may  have  been 
influenced  by  some  depreciatory  remarks  of  Luther. 
But  some  of  these  are  incorrectly  quoted  or  misunder- 
stood, as  has  been  shown  by  Hare;  and  in  respect  of 
one  passage,  where  he  seems  to  say  that  it  is  more 
worthy  of  being  excluded  from  the  canon  than  the  two 
(apocryphal)  books  of  Esdras,  Judith,  Susannah,  and 
the  Dragon,  granting  that  this  cannot  be  explained,  we 
should  still  have  to  say  that  it  deserved  no  more  de- 
ference than  the  rash  depreciation  of  the  epistle  of 
James  to  which  at  another  time  he  gave  utterance. 
Of  ancient  authority  for  its  exclusion  from  the  canon, 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  fact  of  its  not 
being  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  writer  Philo,  would  be 
an  equally  strong  argument  against  eight  or  nine  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  an  argument  from 
the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  admits  of  a  simi- 
lar reply.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  it  was 
absent  from  the  canon  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish 
church  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  accepted  by  him 
and  his  apostles.  The  only  early  Christian  writer 
whose  silence  might  cast  a  doubt  on  its  reception  by 
the  church,  is  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  a.d.  170,  in 
whose  list  it  does  not  occur.  But  there  are  grounds 
for  thinking  that,  under  the  name  of  Ezra,  he  included 
our  three  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  Tlie 
fact  in  reference  to  the  Jews  is,  that  they  esteem  this 
book  of  Esther  next  to  the  law  of  Moses,  on  account  of 
the  description  which  it  gives  of  the  signal  vengeance 
taken  on  their  enemies,  and  the  favour  which  was 
lavished  on  Mordecai  and  Esther,  and  through  them 
on  the  whole  people  of  tlie  Jews.  They  could  not 
entertain  the  notion  that  this  unexampled  train  of 
events  could  be  ascribed  to  anything  else  than  the 
special  providence  of  God  watching  over  his  own  people 
according  to  his  pnimises,  and  makiug  men  feel  that 
those  who  touched  them  touched  the  apple  of  his  eye, 

comp.  U.  tL13;Ut.  8;  Ja  xxx.  10, 11;  Zee.  ii.  8,9;  and  those  who 
will  not  receive  such  a  doctrine  are  driven,  like  De 
Wette,  especially  in  his  earlier  writings,  Bleek,  Ewald, 
and  some  others,  to  take  refuge  in  an  assertion  from 
which  others  of  a  kindred  sceptical  tendency  have 
shrunk,  to  assert  that  the  book  is  a  fictitious  narrative. 
But  this  is  a  monstrous  supposition,  since  the  great 
event,  and  that  which  chiefly  might  occasion  difficulty, 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  observance  of  the  feast 
of  Purim,  with  especial  honour,  by  all  Jews  throughout 
the  world.  It  would  be  an  unparalleled  event  if  this 
feast  originated  in  and  rested  on  a  mere  fable,  all  the 
more  so  as  it  is  well  known  that  serious  difficulties 


were  felt  and  expressed  by  many  Jews  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  feast  which  was  unknown  to  the  law  of  their 
fathers;  these  scruples  can  have  been  overborne  by 
nothing  less  than  the  marvellous  nature  of  the  deliver- 
ance experienced.  And  we  know  from  2  Mac.  xv.  86, 
that  "the  day  of  Mordecai"  was  already  a  feast 
observed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar, 
in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus;  and  we  may  con- 
trast the  early  form  and  lasting  hold  which  this  feast 
of  Purim  has  had  upon  the  Jewish  people,  with  the 
entire  oblivion  of  the  festival  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Nicanor  on  the  previous  day,  though  so  holy  and 
so  popular  a  hero  of  the  faith  as  Judas  Maccabeus 
established  it  by  a  common  decree  of  the  people  who 
supported  him.  No  other  instance  can  be  produced 
of  a  sacred  feast  being  established  among  the  Jews 
posterior  to  the  age  of  Moses,  when  they  conquered 
the  land  of  Canaan;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  this 
could  have  been  universally  received  by  them  after 
their  dispersion,  unless  there  had  been  a  felt  unques- 
tionable divine  authority  for  its  institution.  Ewald*s 
supposition,  that  it  came  instead  of  the  passover,  is 
as  arbitrary  and  unsupported  as  many  of  his  other 
hypotheses. 

The  objections  that  have  been  felt  by  some  minds  to 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  book  have  had  their  rise 
in  either  its  matter  or  its  form.  As  for  the  matter^ 
some  have  spoken  of  the  importance  attached  to  such 
outward  things  as  the  refusal  of  Mordecai  to  bow  and  do 
reverence  to  Haman,  and  the  three  days^  fasting  before 
Esther  would  go  into  the  presence  of  the  king:  but 
objections  of  this  kind  are  surely  too  trifling  to  deserve 
refutation.  Others,  with  much  more  reason,  have 
spoken  of  the  bloodiness  of  the  decree  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  consummated  as  this 
was  in  the  death  of  75,000  persons,  and  accompanied 
by  the  public  hanging  of  Hainan's  ten  sons  upon  their 
father's  gallows.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  a 
vindication  of  all  this,  any  more  than  of  some  cruel 
actions  of  David  in  his  wars,  and  other  things  recorded 

I  in  Scripture  without  any  comment,  and  which  are  by 
no  means  to  be  justified  on  account  of  the  holiness 

I  really  belonging  to  those  who  acte<i  so ;  rather  we 
might  draw  an  argument  from  this  in  regard  to  the 

I  truthfulness  of  the  Word  of  Go<l  in  the  pictures  which 
it  gives  of  his  best  saints.     Nevertheless  we  are  to 

'  judge  these  men  leniently  while  as  yet  tliere  had  ap- 

I  peared  no  living  embodiment  of  the  law  of  God ;  our 
circumstances  are  very  different  from  theirs,  seeing 
that  we  have  the  record  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.     Par- 

I  ticularly  we  know  that  the  Persian  punishments  were 
fearfully  strict  and  sanguinary,  and  we  need  not  doubt 
that  the  Jews  suflfered  from  the  habits  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  Yet,  as  we  read  the  history  of  this 
seemingly  merciless  slaughter,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  great  self-restraint  (for  there  was  nothing 
externally  to  restrain  them)  which  prevented  the  Jews 
from  laying  their  hands  on  any  of  the  spoil :  the  frightful 
provocation  under  which  they  acted,  when  for  months 
the  same  fate  had  been  hanging  over  themselves  with- 
out the  .slightest  cause,  except  the  refusal  of  Mordecai 
to  bow  to  Haman ;  the  hereditary  hatred  between  two 
races,  connecteti  with  the  curse  of  God  which  doomed 
the  Amalekites  to  destruction,  on  the  supposition  that 
Haman  the  Agagite  was  of  the  blood-royal  of  that 
nation,  a  supposition  which  has  strong  probability  in 

I  its  favour,  and  nothing  whatever  against  it ;  the  absurd 
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and  dumsy  arrangements  of  the  Persian  jurisprudence, 
which  plunged  the  empire  into  something  like  a  state 
of  civil  war,  while  **  the  city  Shushan  was  perplexed," 
in  order  that  the  king  might  have  a  resemblance  to  the 
divine  perfections,  "  without  variableness  or  shadow  of 
turning,"  instead  of  simply  repealing  the  foolish  edict ; 
and  the  distinct  statement  that  the  Jews  acted  wholly 
on  the  defensive,  which  is  emphatically  declared  both  in 
the  decree  and  in  the  history  of  the  actual  event,  ch.  vUL 
11 ;  ix.2.16.  Even  the  hanging  of  Haman's  sons  is  pro- 
bably to  be  explained,  as  in  one  or  two  parallel  cases, 
by  the  consideration  that  they  were  partners  in  their 
father^s  guilt :  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  gallows  was  prepared  for  Mordecai  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Haman's  wife,  and  "all  his  friends"  as- 
sembled at  his  house,  oh.  v.  14. 

In  respect  of  the  form  of  the  book,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  or  overlook  its  peculiarity,  inasmuch  as  the 
name  of  God  never  occurs  in  it,  nor  any  express  refer- 
ence to  anything  supernatural.  Yet  there  are  parallels 
to  it  in  other  books  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, namely,  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  third 
epistle  of  John.  The  peculiarity  here  consists  in  the 
extreme  prominence  which  is  given  to  the  facts  of  the 
history,  fully  charged  as  these  are  with  evidence  of 
God's  overruling  special  providence  toward  his  church 
and  people,  while  not  one  statement  is  made  in  all  this 
respecting  his  presence  and  working.  We  need  not 
pledge  ourselves  to  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  is  startling  to  most  readers,  whatever  theory  of 
the  object  of  the  book  be. adopted  by  them;  whether 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  Purim, 
or  to  demonstrate  the  special  Providence  which 
watched  over  the  Jewish  people.  Some  have  ex- 
plained the  matter  as  if  this  book  were  very  much 
an  extract  fi-om  'Hhe  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia,"  to  which  express  refer- 
ence is  made,  ch.  x  2 ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  argu- 
ment for  God's  gracious  guidance  and  defence  of  his 
church  is  thus  presented  in  the  most  emphatic  form, 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  unbelievers,  or  men 
at  least  ignorant  of  him.  Others  prefer  to  say  that  the 
writer,  though  an  Israelite  and  a  believer,  well 
acquainted  with  God's  character  and  promises,  did  not 
wish  to  set  forth  the  occurrences  "  in  a  point  of  view 
which  would  have  seemed  strange  to  his  contempor- 
aries, and  foreign  to  the  subject  itself,  inasmuch  as 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  had  not  revealed  himself 
among  the  people."  There  is  no  ground  for  positively 
rejecting  this  as  unsatisfactory,  though  Dr.  Davidson 
has  done  so :  for  the  theocracy  was  now  past  and  gone, 
in  that  outward  shape  which  had  made  tiie  kingdom  of 
Israel  a  wonder  to  the  world,  but  in  its  essence  and 
inward  spirit  it  remained  as  much  as  ever;  and  by 
such  events  as  those  recorded  in  this  book  of  Esther  it 
was  silentiy  forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  all  nations, 
and  calling  them  to  notice  the  fulfilment  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  of  the  littie  stone  which  broke  the 
image.  Certainly  the  difficulties  are  increased  consider- 
ably if  we  transfer  the  date  of  composition  to  a  later 
period,  under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  as  Dr.  Davidson 
is  disposed  to  do ;  for  the  outward  opposition  of  Judaism 
to  everything  Grecian  became  more  and  more  strongly 
marked,  and  found  means  continually  to  give  articulate 
expression  to  itself.  Accordingly,  in  the  apocryphal 
additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Septuagint,  the  name  of  God  occurs  frequently ; 


and  it  is  inserted  several  times  in  that  tnuulation  of 
the  genuine  book;  it  is  so  at  least  twice  or  thrice  where 
it  might  seem  to  us  very  appropriate.  Thus,  eb.  iL  », 
Mordecai's  charge  to  Esther  includes  this,  "  to  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandements."  In  ch.  iv.  8  he  bids 
her  call  on  the  Lord  as  well  as  speak  unto  the  king. 
And  in  ch.  vi.  13  Zeresh  tells  her  husband  why  he 
must  fall  before  Mordecai,  **  because  the  living  God  is 
with  him."  Also,  Haman  is  transformed  into  a  Mace- 
donian, and  it  is  alleged  that  his  purpose  was  to  tniuf  er 
the  sovereignty  to  the  Macedonians  from  the  Persians 
who  were  favourable  to  the  Jews.  But  these  apo- 
cryphal additions  certainly  have  condusive  intenial 
evidence  against  them ;  and  they  are  destitute  of  ex- 
ternal authority,  for  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  book 
is  plainly  careless  in  many  passages.  These  additions 
are  chiefly  a  dream  of  Mordecai  with  which  the  book 
opens,  and  at  the  end  an  explanation  of  this  dream  as 
applying  to  hinuself  and  Haman :  the  two  edicts  of  the 
king,  first  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  next 
for  their  deliverance ;  the  prayer  of  Mordecai,  and  that 
of  Esther;  and  the  account-  of  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  Esther,  when  she  first  came  into  the  presenoe 
of  the  king.  The  Council  of  Trent  however  has  pro- 
nounced all  these  to  be  of  canonical  authority. 

[A  &ir  arrangemeut  of  the  material!  connected  with  the  die- 
cuflsioivB  on  this  book  is  given  in  Keil'a  Jntrodttetion  to  Ou  Old 
Tutatntni.  A  view  from  the  sceptical  side  is  given  in  the  In- 
trodttctions  of  De  Wette  and  Bleek.  TSno  learned  works  h&ve 
been  pnblished  in  the  preaent  century  wluMe  very  object  hu 
been  to  search  oat  everytbing  connected  with  the  assanltioa 
the  historical  truth  of  the  book,  and  to  defend  it  against  thou ; 
one  by  Eelle,  Vindicia  Edhtra  (Frib.  1820);  and  another  by 
Baumgarten,  De  Fide  Libri  EMhera  (Halle,  1830).  Exixtdtiom 
of  the  book  have  repeatedly  been  published ;  none  better,  on 
account  of  comprehensiveness,  brsvity,  and  ndness,  tlum  thst 
of  the  Ute  Dr.  M  'Crie.  J  [0.  c.  m.  p.] 

ESTHER^  the  queen  of  Ahasuerus,  whose  history  is 
given  in  the  book  which  bears  her  name.  Referrisg 
for  other  matters  to  the  preceding  article,  it  is  enough 
here  to  mention  the  leading  actions  of  her  hfe,  as  exhi- 
bited in  that  history.  She  was  a  Jewess,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  of  that  part  of  the  captivity  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezasar  along  with  king 
Jeconiah :  but  plainly  she  herself  was  bom  m  captivity; 
and  probably  her  family  was  one  of  those  which  p^efe^ 
red  to  remain  in  their  adopted  country,  as  we  find  her 
at  Shushan  the  royal  city  of  the  Persians.  Here  she 
lived  under  the  care  of  Mordecai,  her  father^s  nephew, 
who  had  taken  her  under  liis  protection  and  trainnig 
when  she  was  an  orphan.  At  that  time  her  name  was 
Hadassah,  which  signifies  a  myrtle;  but  on  some  oocir 
sion  unknown  to  us  she  received  that  name  which 
alone  is  familiar  to  us,  Esther,  a  Persian  word  accord- 
ding  to  Gesenius,  of  the  same  form  and  meaning  as  the 
Greek  'Aor^p  and  the  English  star.  In  this  view  he 
says  he  is  supported  by  the  second  Targum  on  EBther: 
and  perhaps  the  name  in  Persic  indicated  good  fortune, 
as  Venus  did  in  Greek,  and  it  jnight  be  given  to  her  in 
consequence  of  her  aspiring  to  the  throne  or  hersaccees 
in  the  competition.  The  divorce  of  queen  Vashti,  and 
the  gathering  of  the  most  beautiful  maidens  throughout 
the  empire,  were  the  two  prominent  events  which  led  to 
her  elevation :  and  whatever  disgust  and  reprobation 
may  be  felt  or  expressed  in  reference  to  these  so  far  as 
the  king  was  concerned  in  them,  Esther  has  no  blame 
chargeable  upon  her.  Far  from  this,  it  wooW  aeem 
that  she  was  passive  in  the  whole  matter,  and  that  all 
around  her  were  delighted  with  her  on  account  of  her 
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simplicity  and  superiority  to  artificial  advantages.  Her 
character  also  makes  another  good  impression  on  us,  on 
account  of  the  respectful  attention  which  she  continued 
to  give  to  Mordecai,  just  as  she  had  obeyed  him  during 
her  earlier  years  spent  in  a  humbler  station.  In  the 
absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  we  are  entitled  to 
ai^e  from  this  that  his  training  had  been  solid,  wise, 
I  and  godly:  and  our  favourable  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  readiness  with  which  she  exposed  herself  on  behalf 
of  her  people,  though  at  the  peril  of  her  life.  For  she 
did  not  run  this  risk  in  a  fool- hardy  spirit,  but  only 
after  careful  deliberation  and  conviction  that  she  might 
have  come  to  the  kingdom  for  this  very  service  at  such 
a  crisis;  and  she  actually  ventured  on  it,  only  after 
preparing  herself  by  three  days'  fasting  on  her  own  part 
and  that  of  her  maidens,  while  a  similar  course  of  hu- 
miliation on  her  behalf  was  undergone  by  Mordecai 
and  all  the  Jews  assemMed  in  Shushan.  Her  patriotic 
feelings  continued  until  her  object  was  fuDy  accom- 
plished, when,  at  a  later  time,  she  fell  down  at  the  king's 
feet^  and  besought  him  with  tears  to  put  away  the 
mischief  of  Haman.  Other  good  qualities  are  to  be 
observed  in  her  conduct  towards  the  royal  favourite 
Haman,  whom  she  must  have  hated  and  despised,  and 
yet  dreaded,  but  to  whom  she  showed  the  utmost  pru- 
dent forbearance,  until  such  time  as  he  himself  dis- 
covered his  worthlessness  to  the  king :  and  in  the  mo- 
desty with  which  she  reported  Mordecai's  service  in  frus- 
trating the  treason  of  the  eunuchs,  without  asking  or 
obtaining  any  reward  for  her  cousin's  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  vindictiveness  which 
shocks  us  in  a  woman,  as  we  read  of  her  a-sking  the 
king  to  hang  the  dead  bodies  of  Haman's  sons  upon 
the  gallows  on  which  their  father  was  hanging ;  and 
BtiU  more,  her  asking  that  the  Jews  in  Shushan  should 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  civil  war  for  a  second  day, 
when  500  of  their  enemies  had  fallen  the  first  day. 
The  article  on  the  book  of  Esther,  however,  presents 
some  considerations  fitted  to  modify  our  unfavourable 
estimate.  The  last  circumstance  related  of  her  is, 
that  she  co-operated  with  Mordecai  in  writing  to  her 
people  the  history  of  these  transactions,  and  interpos- 
ing her  authority  to  confirm  the  resolution  which  the 
Jews  had  imposed  upon  themselves  to  keep  the  feast 
of  Purim.  [g.  c.  m.  d.] 

E'TAM  [place  ofravtnoua  heattsl.  1.  A  town  or  village 
I     {I     of  Judah,  apparently  not  very  far  from  Bethlehem,  in 

I  connection  with  which  it  is  mentioned  as  a  place  that 

I I  was  built  or  repaired  by  Rehoboam,  2  Ch.  xi.  6;  compare 
I      1 1      iCh.lv.  32.    Josephus  represents  it  as  a  favourite  resort 

!  of  Solomon  as  well  as  Rehoboam,  and  states  that  the 
I  I  former  used  often  to  take  a  morning  drive  to  it,  that  he 
j  I  also  adorned  it  with  fountains  and  gardens  (AntyiU.r.  s). 
The  rabbins  have  a  tradition,  that  water  was  even 
I  1 1  brought  from  it  by  aqueducts  to  Jerusalem;  but  this  can 
I  .  scarcely  be  reckoned  sufficient  testimony.  Williams, 
!  I  however,  in  his  Holy  City  (toI.  ii.  p.  6oo),  fully  accredits 
I  1 1  it,  and  also  states  that  the  old  name  is  still  perpetuated 
I  I  {  in  a  Wady  Etam,  which  is  on  the  way  to  Hebron  from 
I      j  [      Jerusalem,  and  that  there  are  still  connected  with  it 

I  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant  gardens  to  be  met  with 
I      j        in  the  hilly  region  of  Judea. 

I I  2  Etak,  the  rock  to  which  Samson  on  one  occasion 
I      I ,      withdrew,  Jo,  xr.  s,  11,  though  often  connected  with  the 

1 1      Etam  above  noticed,  is  quite  uncertain  as  to  its  lo- 
]  cality.     Modem  research  has  failed  as  yet  to  obtain 

1 1      any  definite  clue  to  it. 
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E'THAM,  one  of  the  early  stations  mentioned  in 
the  sojoumings  of  the  wilderness,  and  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  wilderness  derived  its  name,  Ka.xzxill.0^8. 
It  could  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Bed  Sea;  but 
its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

ETHAN  [perennial,  constant],  the  name  of  a  pei^ 
son  to  whom  Ps.  Ixxxix.  is  ascribed.  He  is  called  in 
the  title  to  the  psahn  ' '  Ethan  the  Ezrahite."  And  the 
immediately  preceding  psalm,  of  which  Ps.  Ixxxix  may 
be  regarded  as  the  complement,  is  designated  a  Maschil 
of  Heman  the  Ezrahite.  Heman  is  often  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  psalms,  and  the  sacred  music  of 
the  temple,  but  Ethan's  name  only  occurs  here.  It 
occurs,  however,  in  a  very  honourable  connection  at 
1  Ki.  iv.  31,  where,  speaking  of  Solomon's  pre-eminent 
wisdom,  it  is  said,  that  '^  he  was  wiser  than  all  men; 
than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and  Chalcol,  and 
Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol."  But  the  same  names, 
with  only  an  insignificant  variation  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them^  are  found  elsewhere,  and  coupled  apparently, 
with  a  different  parenti^.  In  1  Ch.  ii.  6,  Ethan,  and 
Heman,  and  Calcol,  and  Dara  are  called  the  sons  of 
Zerah,  the  grandson  of  Judah.  We  know  for  certain  of 
Heman,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Kohathite  branch  of 
the  Levites,  i  cb.  vL  33 ;  and  Ethan  also  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  a  Levite  of  the  family  of  the  Mera- 
rites,  1  ai  Ti.  14.  The  probability  is,  that  these  Levites 
were  associated  as  citizens  with  the  house  of  Zerah,  or 
dwelt  in  it  as  sojourners.  Levites  in  this  way  were  not 
unfrequently  assigned  to  the  tribe  or  family  wherein 
they  resided;  as  Samuel's  father  is  called  an  Ephnumite, 
and  a  priest  in  the  book  of  Judges  is  said  to  have  been 
of  the  family  of  Judah,  i  Sa.  1. 1 ;  Ju.  xrUi.  7.  Ethan  the 
Ezrahite  is  all  one  with  Ethan  of  the  house  or  family 
of  Zerah  (seo  Hengsten.  Com.  on  P».  IxxxtIII.  Introd.)  Though 
little  is  said  of  this  Ethan  in  sacred  Scripture,  yet  that 
his  name  should  be  connected  with  such  a  Psalm  as 
the  Ixxxixth,  and  especially  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  characterizing  Solomon's  wisdom  as 
greater  than  his,  are  clear  proofs  of  his  distinguished 
excellence  as  a  man,  and  of  the  superior  gifts  which  dis- 
tinguished him. 

ETHBA'AL  [with  Baal,  i.e.  having  Baal  for  guide 
and  protector],  the  father  of  Jezebel,  and  king  of  the 
Sidonians.  Probably  the  same  with  the  Eithobalus  of 
Menander. 

ETHIOPIA  [Heb.  c^^is].  With  only  one  exception. 
Is.  xi.  11,  the  Hebrew  word  Cush^  when  used  of  a  country, 
has  been  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  Ethiopia;  and 
the  rendering  undoubtedly  should  have  been  uniform; 
if  Ethiopia  was  commonly  preferred,  as  it  is  that  of  the 
ancient  versions,  it  should  have  been  so  always.  But 
Cusk  having  been  once  employed,  the  question  has  been 
discusseil  under  that  term,  what  is  its  proper  applica- 
tion ?  whether  there  is  an  Asiatic,  as  well  as  an  African 
countiy,  that  goes  by  that  name  in  Scripture  ?  and  the 
decision  there  given  was,  with  the  great  majority  of 
biblical  critics,  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  in  by  much  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
the  Ethiopia  of  Scripture  is  that  also  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  namely,  the  country  that  stretches  southwards 
above  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  comprising  the  modem 
Nubia,  Senaar,  and  Northern  Abyssinia.  The  word  is  too 
frequently  coupled  with  Egypt  to  admit  of  any  reason- 
able doubt  of  this;  it  sometimes  even  appears  in  such 
close  conjunction  with  Egypt  that  one  might  almost 
think  the  one  name  was  interchanged  with  the  other,  or 
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at  least  that  the  rdbitions  and  interests  of  the  two  were 
inseparably  connected  together,  is.  xx.  3,  6;  xiui.  3;  Ezo. 
XXX.  4.  The  Ethiopia  in  question  included  the  river- 
island  Meroe,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  to  which,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Eg3rptian  priesthood,  the  most  ancient 
states  of  Egypt  owed  their  foundation,  and  the  monu- 
mental remains  of  which  have  excited  the  curiosity  and 
wonder  of  modem  travellers.  It  has  even  for  some 
time  been  a  question  with  antiquarians  whether  civili- 
zation ascended  from  Egypt  to  Meroe,  and  Ethiopia  in 
general,  or  did  not  descend  from  this  higher  region  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.     Latterly,  the  course  of  investi- 


gation has  put  this  question  to  rest,  but  so  as  at  tbe 
same  time  to  establish,  in  conformity  with  the  occa- 
sional notices  and  allusions  of  Scriptiu«,  that  Ethiopia 
stood  in  very  close  connection  with  Egypt  in  its  history 
as  well  as  its  geographical  position.  *'  We  have,"  says 
Heeren  (Ethiopians,  cb.  ii.),  "  historical  evidence  that 
rulers  of  Meroe  were  at  certain  periods  likewise  rulers 
of  Egypt,  at  least  of  Upper  Egypt;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  of  the  Pharaohs  extended  their  do- 
minion over  Ethiopia."  His  conclusion  from  this,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  monuments,  is,  that  it  was 
rather  the  occasional  dominion  and  policy  of  the  Pharaohs 
which  left  its  impress  on  Ethiopia,  than  the  civilization 


[253.]       Remains  of  the  Temple  of  Tirhakah,  at  Gk>bel-el-Birkel.-Hoskln'B  Ethiopia. 


of  Ethiopia  which  became  the  parent  of  art  and  science 
in  Egypt.  Such  also  is  the  judgment  of  Wilkinson, 
who  may  be  said  to  give  the  general  opinion  of 
the  most  competent  inquirers,  when  he  affirms  not 
Ethiopia,  but  the  Theba'id,  or  Upper  Egypt,  to  have 
been  the  parent  of  Egyptian  science,  which  was  peopled 
and  cultivated  when  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Egypt 
was  a  marsh;  and  also  when  he  says  that  the  word 
Ethiopia,  as  used  by  ancient  authors,  appears  to  have 
been  intended  to  designate  the  Theba'id,  or  that  the 
one  was  confounded  by  them  with  the  other.  "The 
expression  of  Pliny,"  he  adds,  "  'Ethiopia  was  evidently 
renowned  and  powerful,  even  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  extended  its  empire  over  Syria '  (ch.  ri.  35), 
though  he  is  speaking  of  Ethiopia  proper,  can  only 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  tradition  relating  to  the 
Theba'id,  since  the  Diospolite  (Theban)  monarohs  ruled 
and  received  tribute  from  Ethiopia,  and  actually  did 
extend  their  dominion  over  Syria,  which  the  Ethiopians 
could  not  have  done  without  first  obtaining  possession 
of  Egypt,  and  that  too  at  a  period  when  the  Pharaohs 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  Nor  is  the  assertion 
of  the  prophet  Nahum,  that  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were 
the  strength  of  No,  less  remarkable — No,  or  as  the 
Hebrew  gives  it,  Na- Amiim,  being  the  name  of  Thebes'' 
(Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  p.  6,  ll). 

The  connection  which  thus  appears  to  have  existed, 
both  in  respect  to  position  and  government,  between 
Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the   dose  relationship  in   which  they  are  sometimes 


represented  in  Scripture  as  standing  to  each  other.  It 
also  explains,  what  might  otherwise  have  appeared 
strange  or  incredible,  how  kings  of  Ethiopia,  of  a  more 
adventurous  and  warlike  turn,  should  have  penetrated 
into  Syria,  and  even  come  into  contact  with  the  affiurs 
of  the  covenant-people.  Two  occasions  of  this  sort  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  one  in  the  reign  of  Asa  (about 
955  B.C.),  when  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  came  against  him 
with  a  mighty  host,  and  was  defeated  and  driven  back 
at  Mareshah,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  where 
it  lies  nearest  to  Egypt;  and  another  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  when  Tirhakah,  or  Tirhaoo,  having  come 
forth  to  war  against  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria, 
helped  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  As83rrian  monarch 
from  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  even  gained,  it 
is  supposed,  some  advantages  over  him.  {See  Tir- 
hakah.) These  Ethiopian  incursions  in  the  Syrian 
direction  are  to  be  understood  of  Upper  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  combined,  and  of  periods  when  probably 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  were  presided  over  by  distinct 
rulers;  and  it  is  hence  thought  to  be  accounted  for  that 
the  name  of  Tirhakah  is  found  on  the  walls  only  of  a 
Theban  temple  (Wilkinson,  Andent  EgypUana,  I.  p.  140).  Not 
a  few  also  of  the  monuments  in  Ethiopia  are  ascribed 
to  him,  so  that  his  connection  with  both  regions  may 
be  regarded  as  certain. 

Almost  the  only  other  allusions  made  in  Scripture  to 
Ethiopia  have  respect  to  the  natural  characteristics  of 
the  country,  and  the  commerce  in  which  its  peop^ 
engaged.     The  prophet  Isaiah,  for  example,  pefeis  U* 
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its  well- watered  condition;  he  speaks  of  '*  the  waters  of 
Ethiopia'*  as  familiarly  known  to  people  at  a  distance, 
cii.  xviiL  1;  and  the  slightest  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
how  justly  it  was  so  characterized,  that  part  of  it 
especially  which  composed   the  ancient  Meroe,   and 


[2S3.]      Kthiofriaos,  from  Egyptian  paintings.— Wilkinaoii. 

which  was  surrounded  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
while  the  district  farther  south  was  intersected  by 
several  tributaries.  That  the  climate  was  hot,  and  the 
country  inhabited  by  a  population  of  dark  colour,  is 
implied  by  the  allusion  of 
Jeremiah, ''Can  the  Ethi- 
opian change  his  skin?*' 
ch.  xiii.  23;  a  fact  which  re- 
ceives ample  confirmation 
from  other  sources,  and  in 
particular  by  the  represen- 
tations on  the  monuments. 
Thus  the  Ethiopian  figures 
in  No.  258,  distinctly  ex- 
hibit the  African  or  negro 
cast  of  features,  and  that 
in  No.  254  also  the  colour. 
It  was,  too,  a  characteris- 
tic mode,  we  are  told  by  [?54.]  Ethiopian. -Ohampolllon. 
Wilkinson,  of  represent- 
ing Ethiopians  and  other  blacks  by  showing  them 
with  a  tail  projecting  from  the  girdle,  and  their  chiefs 
decked  with  ostrich  feathers,  clad  in  garments  of  fine 
linen,  with  highly  ornamented  girdles,  and  a  leopard's 
skin  occasionally  thrown  over  the  shoulder.  Further, 
that  Ethiopia  was  a  country  which  carried  on  a 
valuable  and  extensive  commerce,  is  implied  in  the 
promise  given  in  Is.  xlv.  14 — "The  merchandise  of 
Ethiopia  shall  come  to  thee."  Abundant  evidence 
exists  of  this,  and  of  the  articles  traded  in  being 
chiefly  of  the  more  precious  commodities.  Thus, 
among  the  parties  which  appeared  in  the  stately  pro- 
cession that  took  place  at  the  accession  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  to  the  throne,  we  are  told  of  a  "  host  of 
Ethiopians  armed  with  lances,  one  band  of  which  bore 
6QQ  elephants'  teeth,  another  2000  pieces  of  ebony,  ami 
another  sixty  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  an<l  gold  dust" 
(Athen.  p.  20o).  Herodotus  also  (Hi.  in)  speaks  of  Ethiopia, 
notwithstanding  its  being  the  most  distant  region  of 
the  earth,  bringing  forth  plenty  of  gold,  and  ivory,  and 
ebony,  and  various  other  kinds  of  wood .  Frankincense, 
and  spices  of  several  kinds,  there  is  also  reason  to  believe, 
formed  part  of  ^e  Ethiopian  merchandise,  the  nomade 
tribes  in  the  interior  bringing  these,  and  the  other 
Vol.  I. 


articles  mentioned,  to  Meroe,  which  was  the  centre  of 
the  whole  Ethiopian  trade,  and  in  which  alone  the 
merchants,  properly  speaking,  had  their  abode  (Hoeron, 
Etblopians,  cb.  iii.)  After  coUecting  the  various  notices 
to  be  found  in  amdent  writers  on  the  subject,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  accounts  of  later  times,  the  author 
just  referred  to  thus  sums  up — ''  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  districts  of  Gherri  and  Shendy,  that  is,  of  the 
ancient  Meroe,  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  place 
where  the  caravans  are  formed  which  trade  between 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  or  the  point  at  which  they  touch 
in  passing  to  and  fro.  But  a  commercial  connection 
being  established  between  Egypt  and  Meroe,  it  scarcely 
needs  to  be  mentioned  that  the  trade  of  the  latter  must 
necessarily  have  stretched  much  farther  into  the  south 
of  Africa.  Meroe  was  the  emporium  where  the  pro- 
duce of  the  distant  southern  lands  was  collected  to- 
gether in  order  to  be  transported,  either  on  the  Nile 
or  by  caravans,  into  North  Africa.  The  great  end 
of  this  commerce  was  the  rich  gold  countries,  much 
farther  to  the  south."  A  trade  of  this  sort  could  not 
fail  to  bring  along  with  it  many  of  the  arts  and  ad- 
vantages of  civilized  life;  and  among  other  things  of 
this  description  we  find  the  early  and  extensive  uee 
of  writing  ascribed  to  the  Ethiopians  (Diod.  i.  p.  176), 
namely,  hieroglyphic  or  picture  writing,  the  invention 
of  which  has  even  l)een  ascribed  to  them,  but  this  pro- 
bably from  confounding,  as  in  other  respects,  Ethiopia 
with  the  ThebaTd. 

EUNI'CE,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  a  piouB 
Jewess,  though  married  to  an  uncircumcised  Greek. 
She  became  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  is  spoken  of  with 
commendation  as  a  faithful  monitor  and  guide  to  her 
son,  3Ti.  i.6. 

EUNUCH,  the  English  form  of  the  Greek  €vvovxo% 
which  simply  means  bed-keeper.  Eunuchs  therefore, 
in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  were  the  persons  who 
ha<l  charge  of  the  betl- chambers  in  palaces  and  larger 
houses.  But  as  the  jealous  and  dissolute  temperament 
of  the  East  required  this  charge  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  virility,  the 
word  eunuch  naturally  came  in  common  usage  to  denote 
persons  generally  of  that  "  artificial  sex."  But  as  it  was 
not  unusual  in  eastern  countries  for  eunuchs  to  rise  to 
high  consideration  and  influence  about  the  court,  to 
become  confidential  advisers  of  their  royal  masters  or 
mistresses,  so  the  word  appears  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally employed  to  denote  persons  -in  such  a  position, 
without  indicating  anything  as  to  their  proper  man- 
hood. Thus  Potiphar  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  is 
designated  "a  eunuch  of  P*haraoh's  captain  (translated 
officer  in  the  English  version)  of  the  guard,"  Oe.  xxxvii. 
36 ;  while,  from  what  is  afterwards  stated,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  married  man.  It  is  hence' 
quite  possible  that  by  the  name  eunuch  in  Ac.  viii.  27, 
applied  to  one  "of  great  authority  under  Candaco 
queen  of  the  Ethiopians,"  should,  as  many  suppose, 
Ije  understood  simply  a  person  high  in  the  confidence 
and  employment  of  the  queen ;  and  it  had,  perhaps, 
been  better  if  the  word  had  been  rendered  chamberlain, 
so  as  to  indicate  nothing  definite  respecting  virility. 
Eunuchs  in  the  stricter  sense  were  frequently  employed 
in  later  times  about  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
but  they  were  probably  of  foreign  birth,  i  Ki.  xx.  9 ;  2  Ki. 
ix.  32;  Je.  xxxriii.  r,*c.  The  term  is  employed  figuratively  by 
our  Lord  in  Mat.  xix.  12,  with  reference  to  the  power, 
whether  possessed  as  a  natural  disposition,  or  acquired 
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as  a  property  of  graoe,  of  maintaining  an  attitade  of 
indifference  toward  the  solicitations  of  fleshly  desire. 

EUODIAS  [good  or  prosperout  iray],  the  name  of  a 
female  member  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  mentioned 
with  commendation  by  St.  Paul  as  one  who  had 
''laboured  much  with  him  in  the  gospel,"  PbiJr.s. 

EUPHRATES  [Heb.  rntt,  Froth,  Greek  EiJ^^nff, 

modem  name  FrcU],  a  well-known  river  in  Western 
Asia,  both  in  volume  of  water  and  in  conmiercial  import- 
ance, surpassing  all  others  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  name  occurs  first  in  Ge.  ii.  14,  as  that  of  one  of 
the  four  rivers  which  had  their  common  origin  in  Eden; 
but  as  this  notice  has  respect  to  the  primeval  earth, 
which  subsequently  underwent  considerable  change  by 
the  action  of  the  deluge,  nothing  very  definite  can  be 
inferred  from  it  respecting  the  Euphrates  of  postdilu- 
vian times.  (See  Eden.)  The  river  in  this  lat^r 
respect  finds  its  earliest  notice  In  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  which  assured  him  of  an  inheritance  for  his 
seed,  that  should  reach  from  Canaan  to  Euphrates, 
Oe.  XT.  18.  And  in  the  same  connection  it  frequently 
occurs  again.  (See  Canaan.)  But  the  references  to  it 
in  Scripture  are  greatly  more  numerous  than  might  be 
supposed,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  the  simple  occurrence 
of  the  name;  for  it  is  not  unfrequently  styled  merely 
"  the  river"  by  way  of  eminence,  or  **  the  great  river," 
being  so  much  the  largest  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  acquainted,  that  in  certain  connections  it  was 
indicated  with  sufficient  definiteness  by  such  a  general 

designation,    £xr.  ir.  lO,  le ;  ?■.  IxxU.  8 ;  Ixxx.  ll;  Is.  Till.  7;  xi. 

15^  fte.  In  the  prophetical  writings  particularly  it  is  often 
thus  named,  whether  the  reference  be  to  it  in  its  simply 
natural  aspect,  or  as  employed  in  a  symbolical  sense. 

The  river  itself,  though  confined  throughout  to  Asia- 
tic soil,  yet  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  takes  so 
much  of  a  westerly  direction,  and  approaches  so  near 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  it  served  from 
remote  times  an  important  purpose  in  connecting  the 
commerce  of  Asia  with  that  of  Europe.  Its  entire 
course  is  about  1780  miles,  calculating  from  the  most 
easterly  of  its  two  sources.  These  both  lie  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia — ^the  one  in  the  Anti-Taurus, 
25  miles  north-east  from  Erzeroum,  which  alone  at 
first  bears  the  name  of  Frat,  the  other,  called  Murad 
Chai,  more  easterly  and  also  more  remote,  in  the  range 
called  Ala  T^h,  not  far  from  Ararat.  These  streams 
unite,  after  receiving  various  smaller  tributaries,  at  a 
ferry  called  Kebban-Maden,  which  b  270  miles  from 
the  one  source,  and  iOO  from  the  other.  The  united 
streams  now  form  a  considerable  river,  and  it  is  only 
hers  that  the  Euphrates  properly  begins.  A  little  below 
the  point  of  jimction  it  measures  120  yards  wide  and  is 
very  deep ;  the  direction  it  takes  is  about  south-west^ 
or  sometimes  W.S.W.;  but  as  it  has  to  force  its  way 
through  mountain  chains  and  rugged  passes,  it  has 
many  windings  in  its  course,  and  not  a  few  rapids.  It 
only  becomes  properly  navigable  at  Sumelsat  (the  an- 
cient Samosata),  and  continues  to  be  so  till  it  reaches 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of  very  nearly  1200  miles. 
After  passing  what  is  called  the  Zeugma  of  Sumeisatit 
changes  from  a  south-west  into  a  south  direction;  by 
and  by  it  turns  a  little  to  the  east  of  south,  and  when 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  distant  at 
this  point  only  133  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  it 
finally  quits  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
makes  in  a  north-easterly  course  for  the  Persian  Gulf. 


At  the  ancient  Carchemish,  or  Ciroedum,  it  is  joined 
by  a  laige  tributary,  the  KhabOr,  the  ancient  Chabons 
(or  Chebar),  where  it  comes  to  possess  an  avenge 
breadth  of  400  yards,  and  an  ordinary  depth  of  18  feet 
After  reaching  Werdi,  a  distance  of  75\  miles  by 
the  course  of  the  river,  it  contracts  into  a  width  of 
about  350  yards;  and  farther  down  stiU,  about  70  miles 
in  a  direct  line,  though  twice  as  much  by  the  river,  at 
the  island  of  HadMh,  it  becomes  only  300  yards, 
and  has  a  depth  of  still  only  18  feet.  By  the  time  it 
reaches  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon  it  has  decreased  to 
200  yards^  with  a  depth  of  15  feet;  and  at  old  TAmhim, 
56  miles  in  a  straight  line  lower  still,  it  measures  only 
120  yards  wide,  and  12  feet  in  depth.  Below  this  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  appears  for  a  time  as  if 
it  were  to  be  lost  amid  the  mare^es  it  forms,  and  the 
canals  that  are  taken  from  it  for  purposes  of  irrigation; 
but  the  main  stream  again  coUects  its  resources,  sod 
about  40  miles  below  T<amlum  increases  to  200  yank 
in  breadth,  which  by  and  by  become  250;  and  when, 
lower  still,  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Tigris,  the  miited 
stream  swells  out  to  near  half  a  mile  in  width;  sod 
at  40  miles  above  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  it  has  become  1200  yards  broad  and  30  feet 
deep.  The  renuirkable  drcumstanoe  of  so  great  a 
diminution  in  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates  from  a  con- 
siderable space  above  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon  tiH 
near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  was  not  nnnotioed  by 
ancient  writers;  but  we  owe  our  most  exact  knowledge 
of  it,  and  of  the  course  of  the  river  generally,  to  modem 
research,  and  in  particular  to  the  accurate  details 
given  by  Col.  Chesney,  in  his  Expedition  far  the  Siffmg 
of  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  1850,  from  which 
the  preceding  outline  has  been  taken.  The  explaoation 
of  the  decrease  of  volume  arises  from  the  comparatively 
flat  and  arid  nature  of  the  country  which  it  for  s 
time  traverses.  During  that  part  of  its  course  the 
river  receives  no  tributaries  worth  naming,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  a  constant  drain  from  evaporation,  and  still 
more  from  the  swamps  and  canals  it  has  to  feed.  The 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
negligence  of  the  Turkish  government^  which  hsi 
allowed  the  embankments  to  fall  into  decay;  and  in  the 
existing  state  of  matters  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
smallest  steamer,  that  mi^t  be  available  for  pmposes 
of  oonmieroe,  could  make  its  way  through  the  manbei 
which  extend  for  200  miles  above  its  oonfluenoe  with 
the  Tigris.     (Layard'a  Babylon  and  Ninereta,  p.  475.) 

The  river  is  subject  to  periodical  floods,  which  chieflj 
proceed  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  moon- 
tains  along  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  rise  usa* 
ally  commences  about  the  beiginning  of  Mardi,  and 
reaches  its  height  toward  the  end  of  May.  For  thirty 
or  forty  days  the  flood  is  deep  and  n^jid;  after  which 
it  gradually  subsides,  till  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October  its  waters  are  about  their  lowest.  There 
is  an  occasional  increase  subsequently  from  the  xvni 
that  faU  at  the  close  of  autumn  and  during  the  winter 
months;  but  no  reguhw  floods.  There  can  be  no  diwbt 
that  in  the  more  flourishing  periods  of  the  Aasyiiio 
and  Babylonian  empires,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
periodical  rise,  in  order  to  feed  canals,  and  thereby 
fertilize  the  country.  Mechanical  appliances  for  tha 
purpose  are  among  the  works  ascribed  to  Nebuchsd- 
nezzar;  but  no  specific  information  concerning  them  has 
reached  us.  And  it  niay  perhaps  be  doubted  if  f<v 
any  length  of  time  the  course  of  the  rivw  between 
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Babylon  and  the  junction  with  the  Tigris  was  kept  in 
a  properly  navigable  state.  Herodotus  has  given  us  a 
description  from  his  own  observation  of  the  kind  of 
navigation  that  was  canied  on  in  the  jMirts  above  the 
great  city.  A  sort  of  boats,  he  tells  us  (i.  194),  were 
used  by  the  people,  of  a  circular  form,  made  of  com- 
paratively slender  materials— the  ribs  consisting  of 
willows,  the  external  covering  of  hides  of  leather,  and 
there  was  an  internal  lining  of  reeds.  In  these  frail 
harks,  some  of  them,  however,  carrying  a  burden  of 
5000  talents  worth  of  goods,  they  sailed  with  their 
merchandise  as  far  as  Babylon,  always  carrying  an  ass 
with  them,  and  the  larger  boats,  more  than  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  back  the  hides  of  which  the  boats 
were  made.  These  were  stripped  off  at  Babylon,  and 
the  willows  and  reeds  that  formed  the  remaining  part 
of  the  materials  were  parted  asunder,  and  sold  for  what 
they  would  bring.  This  was  done  as  the  cheapest  and 
readiest  way  of  getting  home;  since  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  sul  up  to  Armenia  against  the  stream.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  simple  style  of  navigation;  but 
probably  it  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  the  entire  traffic 
on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon,  but  only  of  that  which 
was  connected  with  the  higher  and  more  distant  regions. 
It  is  certain,  from  other  ancient  notices,  that  a  traffic 
was  conveyed  up  as  well  as  down,  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Babylon,  whence  the  city  received  a  constant 
supply  of  Arabian  and  Indian  productions;  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Strabo,  that  of  these  productions  a 
surplus  portion  was  regularly  conveyed  by  the  river 
&om  Babylon  as  far  as  Thapsacus,  nearly  400  miles  up, 
whence  the  goods  were  distributed  over  the  surround- 
ing countries.  This  renders  it  probable  that  the  trans- 
mission of  merchandise  upwards  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  Babylon  was,  in  part  at  least,  conducted  on  the 
river,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  caravans 
were  also  employed  (see  neeren's  Ancient  Babylonians,  ch.  11. 
tnd  tbe  authorities  there  cited).  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
and  considered  in  a  commercial  respect  as  well  as  with 
a  regard  to  its  uses  in  agriculture,  the  Euphrates  mani- 
festly stood  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  Babylon 
and  the  surroundiilg  region  that  the  Nile  did  to  Egypt; 
it  was  the  source,  to  a  large  extent,  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  most  important  element  of  its  greatness. 

It  is  on  this  relation  that  the  tymbolical  use  of  the 
Euphrates  in  Scripture  proceeds,  and  by  keeping  it  in 
Tiew  the  several  passages  will  be  found  to  admit  of  an 
easy  explanation.  Contributing  so  materially  to  the 
resources  and  wealth  of  Babylon,  the  river  was  natu- 
rally taken  for  an  emblem  or  representative  of  the  city 
itself,  and  of  the  empire  of  wldch  it  was  the  capital. 
In  this  respect  a  striking  application  is  made  of  it  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  ch.  tIH.  5-6 — where  the  little  kingdom 
of  Judah,  with  its  circumscribed  territory  and  its  few 
earthly  resources,  on  the  one  hand,  is  seen  imaged  in 
the  tiny  brook  of  Shiloah;  while,  on  the  other,  the  rising 
power  of  Babylon  is  spoken  of  under  the  emblem  of 
"the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many,  even  the 
king  of  Assyria  and  all  his  glory."  And  he  goes  on  to 
expose  the  foUy  of  IsraeFs  trusting  in  this  foreign 
power,  on  account  of  its  material  greatness,  by  declar- 
ing that  in  consequence  of  this  mistaken  trust,  and  in 
chastisement  of  it,  the  mighty  stream  would,  as  it 
were,  desert  its  proper  channel,  and  turn  its  waters  in 
a  sweeping  and  desolating  Hood  over  the  holy  land. 
In  Hke  manner  the  symbolical  action  of  Jeremiah,  eh. 
xlH.  4,  going  to  hide  his  girdle  in  a  cavern  by  the  river 


Euphrates,  points  to  the  evil  that  was  destined  to  come 
upon  the  covenant-people  from  the  power  which  had 
its  representation  in  that  river.  But  when  Babylon's 
own  doom  comes  to  be  the  theme  of  prophetic  discourse, 
then  quite  naturally,  and  by  a  simple  reversing  of  the 
figure,  the  waters  of  the  river  are  spoken  of  as  suffering 
under  a  perpetual  drought,  and  being  even  dried  up, 
Je.  1. 38;  Zee.  z.  11;  80  also.  Is.  xix.s»  of  the  Nile;  but  one 
should  no  more  think,  in  this  case,  of  a  decay  of  the 
natural  stream,  than  in  the  other  of  its  oveidBow;  in 
both  cases  alike  it  is  the  kingdom  imaged  by  fAe  river, 
which  is  really  the  subject  of  discourse.  In  the  book 
of  Revelation,  where  Babylon  is  employed  as  a  sym- 
bolical designation  of  the  corrupt  system  which  stands 
opposed  to  the  pure  church  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
Euphrates  also  comes  into  view  as  an  emblematic  re- 
presentative of  the  powers  or  agencies  from  which  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  should  derive  its  principal  support, 
and  which  are  there  explained  to  mean  "peoples  and 
multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,'*  Re.  xtII.  u;  bo 
that  to  make  account,  in  such  a  connection,  of  the 
literal  Euphrates,  or  of  the  countries  which  it  waters, 
were  as  much  beside  the  purpose  as  it  would  be  to 
understand  by  Babylon  the  ancient  city  and  kingdom 
which  bore  the  name.  For,  in  interpreting  such  lan- 
guage, a  due  regard  to  the  relations  of  things,  and  a  con- 
sistent use  of  the  terms  employed,  is  indispensable  to 
our  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result.  Hence,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  literal  Babylon,  the  drying  up  of  the  waUrt 
of  the  Euphrates  signified,  in  prophetical  language,  the 
diminution  or  failure  of  the  cit3r's  resources ;  the  same 
expression,  when  applied  to  modem  relations,  Re.  xn.  12, 
can  be  understood  of  nothing  but  a  similar  diminution 
or  failure  of  the  support  which  mystical  Babylon  was 
to  derive  from  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
Considered  simply  in  its  natural  relation  to  Palestine, 
the  river  Euphrates  had  no  other  significance  than  that 
of  the  extreme  boundary  of  territorial  dominion  on  the 
north-east.  It  was  mentioned,  as  already  noticed,  in 
that  connection  in  the  promise  to  Abraham;  was  re- 
peated in  De.  i.  7;  Jos.  i.  i;  possessions  to  that  extent 
are  reported  to  have  been  actually  held  by  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  namely,  from  Gilead  onwards  to  Euphrates, 

1  Ch.  ▼.  0;  and  to  the  same  extent  both  David  and  Solomon 
appear  to  have  claimed  dominion,  2Sa.  viii.  3-8;  1  Kl.  w.  21 ; 

2  Ch.  ix.  20.  But  the  claim  was  manifestly  of  a  much 
looser  kind  than  that  by  which  they  held  the  land  of 
Canaan;  it  was  a  daim  of  superiority  merely  over  petty 
states  or  wandering  tribes,  which  were  too  small  and 
divided  to  form  properly  independent  kingdoms,  not  of 
tribal  occupation,  which  for  the  higher  ends  of  the 
theocracy  would  have  been  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain. 
A  right  of  pasturage  through  the  vast  desert  lands,  or 
an  annual  tribute  from  subject  tribes,  was  all  that  was 
sought;  and  the  knd  of  the  covenant,  strictly  so  called, 
was  still  that  which  was  comprised  within  the  bounds 
of  Canaan  and  the  conquered  regions  to  the  east  of 
Jordan.     (See  Canaan.) 

EUROCLYDON,  a  tempestuous  wind,  anciently 
well  known  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the  occasion  of 
the  disastrous  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Paul  sailed,  Ac  xxril.  14.  The  term  is  made 
up  of  the  two  words  which  signify  east  and  wave;  so 
that,  as  applied  to  a  wind,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
active  sense  of  an  e(U^trar«r,  a  wind  that  raises  such 
waves  as  come  from  the  east.  One,  however,  of  the 
more  ancient  MSS.,  viz.  the  Alexandrian,  read  EiVmui^ 
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\u¥,  and  the  Vulgate  has  the  oorrespoiidiiig  Latin  tenn 
Euroaquilo  (indeed  the  second  part  of  the  word  is 
Latin),  that  is,  mrthrtoit;  and  though  this  is  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  by  the  best  critical  authorities,  it 
is  preferred  by  some  writers  on  the  subject  (Smith, 
Voyage  aod  Sbtpwreok  of  Paul,  App.)  It  was  thought  that 
another  MS.,  viz.  B,  had  the  same  reading;  but  this 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  mistake,  it  has  Eurakudon 
(E^/>a«c(/d<t»').  The  writer  just  referred  to  has  demon- 
strated that  the  particular  wind  which  then  blew  must 
have  been  from  a  little  to  the  north  of  north-east ;  so 
tliat  it  might  fitly  have  been  designated  a  north-easter. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wind  had  been  simply  a 
north-east  one,  we  should  hardly  have  expected  the 
peculiar  expression,  ''a  tempestuous  wind,  which  is 
called  north-east;"  especially  as  it  is  known  that  typho- 
nic  or  tempestuous  winds  from  the  east  generally,  and 
from  the  south,  as  well  as  north-east,  agitated  the 
Mediterranean,  as  they  still  do  (see  examples  ia  Woutein). 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  retain  the  common  reading,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  term  Eurodydon  was  a  local  or 
corrupt  designation  used  by  persons  navigating  the 
.'i^gean,  but  not  recognized  by  classical  writers  as  a 
proper  Greek  word. 

EUTYCHUS,  a  young  disciple  at  Troas,  who  feU 
asleep  while  Paul  continued  his  discourse  far  into  the 
night,  and  having  fallen  over  into  the  pavement  below, 
**  was  taken  up  dead."  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  actual  death,  and  not  a  mere  swoon,  befell 
him;  and  Paul  consequently  did  with  him,  as  in  certain 
cases  of  death  had  been  done  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  of 
old,  fell  upon  him,  to  see  if  the  Lord  through  this  in- 
strumentality would  restore  the  suspended  animation. 
The  desired  result  was  attained,  and  the  apostle  re- 
stored the  yoimg  man  alive  to  his  friends,  Ao.  xx.  8-12. 
That  some  degree  of  blame  attached  to  the  latter  for 
having  gone  to  sleep  under  such  preaching  as  Paulas 
must  have  been,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  At  the 
same  time,  the  length  of  the  service,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  to  say  nothing  of  other  possible  contingen- 
cies, afforded  some  excuse.  And  the  granting  of  a  spe- 
cial exercise  of  power  for  bis  restoration  to  life  would 
come  as  a  merciful  interposition  to  Paul  himself  and 
the  church  at  Troas,  as  well  as  to  the  sufferer. 

EVANGELIST,  the  English  form  of  the  Greek 
e^a77€X«mJf,  whidi  means  bearer  of  glad  tidings,  a 
fMuenger  of  good.  In  a  general  sense  the  term  might 
be  applied  to  any  one  who  made  proclamation  of  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  God,  especially  as  unfolded  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ — therefore  pre-eminently  to 
Christ  himself,  and  to  the  apostles  whom  he  commis- 
sioned to  preach  his  truth  and  establish  his  kingdom. 
But  in  reidity  it  came  to  be  employed  as  the  designation 
of  a  distinctive  chkss  in  the  early  church,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration  of  St.  Paul :  "  And  he  (i.e.  Christ) 
gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some, 
evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers,"  Ep.  It.  11. 
It  is  nowhere  stated  what  was  the  exact  province  of 
an  evangelist,  or  wherein  precisely  his  calling  and  office 
differed  from  those,  for  example,  of  a  pastor  or  a 
teacher.  We  are  left  to  infer  them  from  the  nature  of 
the  word,  and  from  the  instances  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  word  itself  implies,  that  those  who  bore  it  as  a 
term  of  office,  must  have  had  to  do  especially  with  the 
facts  of  redemption,  with  the  announcement  of  things 
already  accomplished  or  provided,  and  capable  of  being 
made  known  as  tidings  of  good  to  men.     Hence,  in 


their  work  they  would  naturally  approach  nearer  to 
missionaries  than  to  stated  labourers  in  a  particular 
place,  or  overseers  of  a  fixed  congregation:  they  would 
find  their  more  specific  employment  in  spreading  abroad 
the  good  news  of  the  kingdom.  In  short,  the  evan- 
gelist might  be  r^;arded  as  the  poineer  of  the  i^wsUe, 
who  was  to  plant  the  church  in  any  locality,  or  of  the 
settled  pastor,  who  was  to  preside  over  and  feed  it.  And 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  application  made  of  the  term  to 
particular  individuals.  Philip,  one  of  the  original  seven 
at  Jerusalem,  who  were  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of 
deacon,  is  the  first  who  is  called  an  evangelist;  and 
he  appears  to  have  derived  the  name  from  his  won- 
derful fitness  for  proclaiming  in  an  impressive  and 
convincing  manner  the  great  truths  of  redemption- 
first  in  Samaria,  and  then  in  other  and  more  distant 
places,  Ac.  viiL;  xxi.  8.  Timothy,  in  like  manner,  and 
Titus,  had  much  of  the  same  kind  of  work  to  do,  and 
are  commonly  called  evangelists,  only  they  stood  in 
a  somewhat  closer  connection  with  the  apostolate;  and 
the  one  at  Ephesus,  the  other  in  Crete,  had  to  do, 
as  regards  the  execution  of  that  commission,  the  part 
of  apostolical  delegates.  This,  however,  was  still  doing 
what  the  i^>08tle  called  the  woric  of  an  evangelist, 
STi.  It.  6;  and  both  the  two  in  their  ordinary  ministra- 
tions appear  to  have  been  his  assistants  and  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  general  dissemination  of  the  gospel 
Luke,  Silas,  Mark,  ApoUos,  and  several  others,  are  to 
be  assigned  to  the  same  class.  So  that,  from  the  various 
notices  which  occur  respecting  the  evangelists,  the  de- 
scription of  Schaff  (Apostolic  Church,  i.  p.  909)  may  be  taken 
as  substantially  correct :  ' '  They  were  not  congregatiooal 
officers,  nor  stationed  like  the  presbyters  and  later 
bishops  at  particular  posts^  Jbut  travelled  about  freely 
wherever  their  services  were  needed.  The  apodUi 
employed  them  as  messengers  for  various  purposes  to 
all  points  of  their  vast  field ;  sending  them,  now  for 
the  further  propagation  of  the  gospel,  now  to  cany 
letters,  now  to  visit,  inspect,  and  strengthen  ooiigre- 
gations  already  established;  so  that  the  evangelist  abo^ 
like  the  apostles  themselves^  served  as  livixig  bonds  of 
union,  and  promoters  of  fraternal  harmony,  among  the 
different  sections  of  the  church.  In  short,  they  were 
in  some  sense  the  vicegerents  [or  poineers]  of  the 
apostles,  acting  under  their  direction  and  by  their 
authority." 

From  the  general  nature  of  the  function  of  an  evan- 
gelist, one  can  easily  understand  why  the  name  ahould 
have  been  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  four  inspired 
writers  of  the  gospel  history.  These  were  for  the 
church  of  all  times  the  pubUshers  of  the  facts  which 
constituted  the  ground  and  basis  of  blessing  to  the 
people  of  God.  In  that  respect  they  all  did  the  part 
of  evangelists,  although  only  two  of  them  stood  in  the 
rank  indicated  by  the  name,  and  the  other  two  occu- 
pied the  higher  position  of  apostles.  But  the  woik 
itself  of  an  evangelist,  and  the  relation  which,  it  held 
to  the  apostolate,  rendered  it  quite  fitting,  that  oae  or 
more  of  those  called  to  it  should  be  endowed  with 
supernatural  gifts  for  preparing  an  in^ired  record  of 
the  great  facts  of  gospel  history.  This  higher  part  of 
thdr  work,  however,  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
assigned  to  the  prophetical  office;  since  the  gifts  which 
qualified  them  to  narrate  aright  those  all-important 
facts,  so  as  to  render  their  record  an  infallible  and 
trustworthy  guide  to  the  church,  were  essentially  the 
same  with  those  of  a  prophet.    In  doing  it  the  evan- 
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gelistB  acted  as  divinely  taught  and  authorized  revealen 
of  the  mind  of  God;  and  in  the  statement  of  St.  Paul 
Inspecting  the  New  Testament  church,  that  it  is  '^  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets^"  £p.ii.  so, 
this  prophetical  agency  of  the  evangeUsts  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  included. 

EVE.    See  Adam. 

EVENING.    Su  Day. 

EVENINGS.  The  phrase  between  the  two  eveninga 
is  a  peculiar  expression  in  the  Pentateuch,  used  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
although  it  is  given  only  on  the  margin  of  the  English 
Bible.  The  lamb  was  to  be  killed  between  the  two 
evenings,  £x.  ziU.  O;  Nu.  u.  3;  xxvUi.  4.  From  an  early 
period  it  has  been  a  question,  between  what  points  these 
two  evenings  were  to  be  made  to  lie.  The  Caraite 
Jews,  with  whom  also  Abenezra  agrees,  and  the  Sama- 
ritans, held  it  to  be  the  interval  between  the  sun*8 
setting  and  the  entrance  of  total  darkness;  i.e.  between 
about  six  o'clock  and  seven  or  half-past  seven,  by  our 
reckoning.  But  the  Pharisees  of  the  apostolic  age 
(Job.  Warn,  tJ.  9. 3),  and  the  Talmudists,  understood  the 
first  evening  to  be  when  the  sun  began  visibly  to  de> 
dine,  and  the  second  when  he  actually  sunk  under  the 
horizon — or  from  about  three  in  the  afternoon  tiU  six, 
or  a  little  after  it,  in  the  evening.  The  foxmer  ex- 
planation certainly  seems  to  be  the  more  natural  of  the 
two^  and  most  in  accordance  with  the  intimations  of 
Scripture  upon  the  subject.  For  the  expression  be- 
tween  ike  two  eveninga  is  once  and  agun  interchanged 
with  that  of  in  the  evening,  Ex.  xvL  19, 13;  Do.  xvi.  4;  and 
in  De.  xvi.  6  an  explanatory  clause  is  added,  "in 
the  evening  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down."  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  general  notification  of  time 
was  in  the  evening,  and  the  more  specific  one  in  the 
erening  between  itt  actual  commencement  by  the  sun  going 
down  and  its  termination  by  the  entrance  of  night.  This 
view  also  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  of  Israel's 
position  at  the  first  institution  of  the  passover;  for, 
Situated  as  they  were,  they  could  scarcely  have  gone 
about  the  service  till  the  sun  had  either  actually  set, 
or  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Pharisaicfd  view  prevailed  in  apos- 
toUc  times ;  and  it  may  be  held  for  certain  that  the 
current  practice  was  in  this,  as  in  other  things  respecting 
the  Jewish  feasts,  followed  by  our  Lord  and  his  dis- 
ciples. The  precise  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  original 
phrase  determines  nothing  as  to  the  exact  time  of  their 
last  passover. 

EVIL-MER'ODACH  [etymology  unknown,  but 
Merodach  was  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  deity],  the 
son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon. On  his  accession  he  released  the  captive  king  of 
Judah,  Jehoiachin,  treated  him  with  marked  respect, 
and  set  his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  other  sub- 
jugated monarchs,  s  Ki.  xvr.  27 ;  Je.  m.  31-34.  The  fact  alone 
is  recorded,  and  we  have  no  retiable  account  of  the  mo- 
tives that  may  have  induced  the  king  of  Babylon  to 
make  such  a  distinction  in  his  favour.  A  Jewish  tradi- 
tion ascribes  it  to  a  prison-acquaintanceship  acquired 
with  Jehoiachin,  when  Evil- Merodach  was  put  in  oon- 
finement  by  his  father,  on  recovery  from  the  temporary 
insanity  which  came  upon  him.  He  took  offence  at 
0ometlung  that  had  been  done  by  his  son  in  the  admin- 
istration of  affaiis  during  Nebuchadnezzar's  incapacity, 
and  threw  him  into  Jehoiachin's  ward.  The  tradition, 
though  noticed  by  Jerome  (on  Is.  xIt.  »),  had  probably 


no  other  origin  than  a  desire  to  provide  some  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  respecting  the  favour  shown  to  the 
captive  king  of  Judah.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  immediate  human  occasion  of  it,  when  viewed  in 
respect  to  God,  it  was  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  that  mercy  and  loving-kindness  toward 
his  covenant-people  which  had  not  altogether  failed, 
and  a  premonitory  sign  of  that  coining  enlargement 
which  was  still  in  reserve  for  them. 

EXODUS,  THE.  That  providence  which,  by  a 
remarkable  combination  of  causes  variously  operating, 
now  on  a  nomad  family  in  Canaan,  and  again  through 
the  slumbers  of  an  Egyptian  monarch,  is  seen  at  the 
close  of  Genesis  conducting  the  Helnews  to  Egypt, 
appears  at  the  opening  of  the  history  of  Exodus  no 
less  clearly  preparing  for  their  restoration  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers'  sojourning.  Tins  restoration  had  been 
a  subject  of  promise  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
Oo.  xY.  14,  subsequently  and  more  expressly  renewed  to 
Jacob  at  Beersheba,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  God  giving 
him  this  assurance,  "  Fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt, 
for  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  I  will  go  down 
with  thee  into  Egypt,  and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee 
up  again,"  Oe.  xl  1. 3, 4.  In  the  full  hope  of  this  promise, 
Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
latter  in  particular  taking  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that 
on  their  departure  hence  they  should  cany  up  with 
them  his  bones,  Oe.  i.  25. 

The  first  part  of  the  promise  made  to  Jacob  had, 
even  prior  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  fully  eighty  years 
before  the  exodus,  been  receiving  such  a  remarkable  ful- 
filment as  to  airest  the  attention  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, which  was  naturally  alarmed  at  the  great  increase 
of  this  alien  population  within  their  dominions.  Hence 
the  various  but  ineffectual  means  resorted  to  for  re- 
pressing this  rapid  growth,  Ex.  1. 12, 17.  The  edict  which 
directed  that  the  Hebrew  male  infants  should  be  cast 
into  the  river  must  have  been  issued  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  Moses,  as  there  is  no  reference  to  any 
trouble  on  this  account  at  the  birth  of  Aaron,  who  was 
three  years  older  than  Moses,  Ex.  rli.  7,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably of  short  duration.  However,  this  tyrannical  decree 
was  not  without  its  fnuts,  were  it  only  for  the  training 
which  it  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  Israelis 
future  leader;  while  at  the  same  time  it  served,  with  the 
other  severe  trials  to  which  the  people  were  exposed,  to 
wean  them  from  their  attachment  to  the  land  of  their 
sojourning.  How  much  this  was  needed  appears  from 
their  subsequent  history,  particularly  their  murmurings 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  indeed  the  hold  which  it  is  thus 
seen  Egypt  had  on  their  afifections,  owing  partly  to  the 
facilities  with  which  their  animal  wants  were  there  sup* 
plied,  Ntu  xi  s,  fully  accords  with  what  is  still  witnessed 
among  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  as  are  led  to 
settle  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  (Robtiuon,  Biblical  Researdhoa, 
2d  ed.  Tol.i.  p.  53).  Moses,  when  he  first  tried  to  arouse  his 
brethren  to  a  sense  of  their  high  destiny,  found  them 
quite  unprepared  for  his  friendly  overtures,  and  a 
further  period  of  trial  was  necessary  for  the  discipline 
not  only  of  the  people,  but  of  the  deliverer  himself. 
However,  the  time  did  at  length  arrive  for  the  fulfilling 
of  the  divine  promises,  but  it  found  the  destined  leader 
of  Israel  more  reluctant,  than  he  had  previously  shown 
himself  eager,  to  engage  in  this  enterprise,  though  now 
expressly  summoned  to  it  by  God.  The  change  which 
in  the  interval  had  come  over  the  spirit  and  aspirations 
of  Moses  admits  of  easy  explanation,  and  is  itself  an 
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important  oonfiimation  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  history.  He  however,  after  much  natural, 
but,  from  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  sinful 
opposition,  Ex.  ir.  14,  undertook  the  duty  committed  to 
him,  and  leaving  the  Arabian  desert,  lon^  the  scene 
of  his  solitary,  again  to  become  that  of  his  public,  life 
and  labours  as  the  leader  of  his  people,  he  returned  to 
Egypt^  accompanied  by  his  brother  Aaron,  who  by 
divine  appointment  met  him  on  the  way,  Ex.  1?.  27. 

Moses  first  made  known  his  mission  as  directed  to 
the  elders,  or  representatives  of  Israel  according  to  the 
patriarchal  form  of  government  still  subsisting  among 
them,  and  having  shown  the  tignt  which  accredited  his 
divine  commission,  he  found  a  favourable  reception — 
'*tbe  people  believed,"  Ex.  It.  20-31.  The  brothers,  for 
Aaron  was  associated  throughout  as  "the  prophet"  or 
spokesman  of  Moses,  next  addressed  themselves  to  Pha- 
raoh, and  although  the  request  was  at  first  of  the  most 
moderate  kind,  being  only  leave  for  a  journey  of  three 
days  into  the  wilderness  to  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  it  was  peremp- 
torily refused,  and  only  led  to  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional burdens  upon  the  enslaved  people.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  commissioners  of  Jehovah,  it  may  readily  be 
supposed,  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  with  feelings  other 
than  of  contempt  a  haughty  Egyptian  ruler,  particu- 
larly one  of  the  character  represented  in  this  history; 
while  their  request,  moreover,  if  at  all  deemed  worthy 
of  a  mementos  consideration,  may  have  been  thought 
to  cover  some  ulterior  design;  just  as  a  former  Pharaoh 
feared  the  contingency  of  the  Israelites  leaving  Egypt, 
Ex.  1. 10.  At  all  events  the  labour  of  these  bondsmen 
was  of  too  great  value  to  the  crown  to  make  Pharaoh 
favourably  disposed  to  any  proposals  which  involved  its 
intermission.  Hence  the  reply,  defiant  alike  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  of  Him  whose  representatives  they  pro- 
fessed to  be — "Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should  obey  his 
voice  to  let  Israel  go?  I  know  not  Jehovah,  neither 
will  I  let  Israel  go,"  Ex.  r.  2. 

And  now  commenced  that  series  of  wonders  by  which 
Moses  extorted  a  reluctant  assent  from  Pharaoh  to  de- 
mands, which  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  were 
presented  in  their  utmost  extent,  having  ceased  to  be, 
what  they  were  at  the  outset,  a  conditional  request  for 
a  journey  into  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  sacri- 
ficing. The  object  of  Moses  was  now  most  explicitly 
declared  to  be  the  absolute  manumission  of  the  people 
from  bondage,  and  their  departure  out  of  the  land.  It 
is  of  importance  to  bear  in  view  this  change  in  the  re- 
lation of  affairs,  as  a  great  complaint  is  sometimes  made 
by  parties  unfriendly  to  the  Bible,  that  Moses  in  his 
first  request  to  Pharaoh  practised  a  deception,  and  that 
in  leaving  Eg3rpt  with  the  Israelites  as  he  did,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  history  of  these  transactions  to  warrant  such 
chaiges.  Pharaoh's  refusal  to  entertain  the  first  pro- 
posal led  to  its  being  withdrawn.  It  answered  the 
only  purpose  therein  contemplated— the  manifestation 
of  the  man  with  whom  Moses  had  to  deal.  It  was 
made,  too,  with  a  pre-intimation  to  Moses  that  it  would 
be  rejected  by  Pharaoh,  Ex.  iii.  19,  who  should  however 
in  the  end  be  brought  to  an  absolute  submission.  In- 
deed this  change  in  the  position  of  affihirs  was  fully 
understood  by  Pharaoh  himself  and  his  people,  Ex.  xtl. 
n-33 ;  though  afterwards  "the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of 
his  servants  was  turned  against  the  Israehtes,"  a  dr- 
cumstance  which  led  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  i 


with  a  view  to  their  reduction,  Ex.  xir.  6,  to  their  fonner 
state  of  slavery. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  those  powers  which 
Moses  employed  in  enforcing  his  demands,  and  which 
ultimately  overcame  the  various  obstacles  which,  as 
might  easily  be  shown,  an  undertaking  of  this  kind 
necessarily  presented,  it  would  be  well  to  aak  how  the 
case  really  stands  when  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
Mosaic  acts  ia  called  in  question!  Beduce  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  lowest  d^ree,  still  the 
fact  of  the  exodus  renuuns,  and  along  with  it  a  period 
of  sojourning  in  the  wilderness  previous  to  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  and  other  facts  which  are  so  impressed  on 
the  language,  institutions,  and  in  short  the  whole 
public  and  private  life  of  the  Israelites,  that  they  can 
only  be  denied  by  rejecting  all  historical  evidence,  and 
the  question  is,  How  was  this  deliverance  effected? 
The  account  given  in  the  Pentateuch  is  at  least  simple 
and  consistent.  No  doubt^  it  introduces  a  divine  agencj; 
but  deny  such,  and  in  vain  is  a  cause  sought  for  ade- 
quate to  the  results  produced.  A  shepherd  long  exfled 
in  Midian  presents  himself  at  the  Pharaonic  court,  with- 
out  armies  or  alliances,  and  yet  at  length  he  overcomes 
the  obstinacy  of  the  most  obdurate  of  monarchs.  Hie 
pastoral  staff  which  he  carries  in  his  hand  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  made  "  the  rod  of  Grod"  when  H  is 
capable  of  vrorking  such  wonders.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  objected,  if  Moses  was  really  armed 
with  such  power,  why  brook  those  repeated  refusals  and 
delays,  and  what  need  of  ten  plagues,  when  one  stroke 
of  the  Almighty  would  have  sufiiciently  answered  the 
purpose  by  overcoming  aU  opposition?  Objections  of 
this  kind  have  their  origin  in  ignorance  or  miscon- 
ception of  the  purposes  which  this  controversy  with 
Pharaoh  was  designed  to  serve  in  the  scheme  of  divine 
revelation. 

Had  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  conndered  in  itself, 
been  the  only  object  contemplated  in  the  misdon  of 
Moses,  it  might  have  been  summarily  effected  through 
divine  interposition.  But  the  great  object  aimed  at,  as 
repeatedly  stated  in  the  narrative  itself,  was  the  revela- 
tion of  Jehovah  both  to  friends  and  to  foes — ^to  the  Israel- 
ites and  to  the  Egyptians — though  in  difierent  aspects. 
To  the  former  it  was  declared :  "  Ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  Jehovah  your  God,  who  bringeth  you  out  from 
under  the  buidens  of  the  Egyptians,"  Ex.tL  r ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  latter  it  was  said,  "The  Egyptians  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  when  I  stretch  forth  mine 
hand  upon  Egypt,  and  bring  out  the  children  of  Israel 
from  among  them,"  Ex.  tIL  &  Pharaoh's  refusal  of 
Moses*  request  was  accompanied,  as  already  remazked, 
with  a  defiance  of  Jehovah.  He  knew  and  reverenced 
his  oountry's  gods,  but  he  knew  not  or  cared  for  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews—"  Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should 
obey  his  voice  ?"  Accordingly,  Pharaoh,  on  witnesring 
the  first  sign  which  Moses  was  directed  to  perfonn  in 
his  presence  in  answer  to  this  question,  called  in  "the 
wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  of  Egypt."  These  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powers  of  heathenkm  imitated  to  a 
certain  extent  not  only  the  sign  but  also  the  fint  two 
plagues.  At  the  third,  however,  their  power  failed; 
they  acknowledged  themselves  foiled,  and  at  length 
were  forced  to  relinquish  the  contest,  £x.TfiL  I8.IB ;  ix.  u. 
This  was  an  important  point  achieved,  though  it  bad 
little  effect  as  yet  upon  Pharaoh.  But  even  as  it  wis, 
the  power  put  forth  in  opposition  to  Moses  had  beea 
exercised  only  in  aggravating  the  evils  brought  upon 
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the  Luul :  for  their  removal  or  mitigation  the  magi- 
cians  were  altogether  powerleas.  Any  relief  obtained 
was  avowed  by  the  monarch  himaelf  to  be  from  Je- 
hovah through  the  intercession  of  Moses,  Ex.  viU.  8 — an 
avowal  which  went  on  increasing,  and  accompanied 
with  various  though  frequently  retracted  concessions 
by  Pharaoh,  as  the  inflictions  grew  in  severity  or  were 
temporarily  intermitted.  The  plague  of  frogs  induced 
Pharaoh  to  implore  through  Moses  the  aid  of  Jehovah, 
JSx.  Tiil.  8;  the  fourth  plague — the  flies — extorted  a  per- 
mission for  Israel  to  sacrifice  in  Egypt,  and  then, 
though  afterwards  revoked,  to  proceed  a  short  distance 
thence,  Ex.  rlii.  2a,  28.  The  hail -storm — the  seventh 
ph^pie — drew  forth  the  confession:  "1  have  sinned 
this  time:  Jehovah  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my  people 
are  wicked,"  Ex.ix.27;  and  again,  under  the  eighth 
visitation,  **  I  have  sinned  against  Jehovah  your  God, 
and  against  you,"  Ex.  x.  16;  the  announcement  of 
this  phigue  having  drawn  forth  a  pennission  for  the 
adult  males  to  go  away  to  sacrifice,  Ex.  x.  ii ;  while 
the  ninth  plague  secured  a  further  pennission  for  the 
whole  of  the  people  to  go,  provided  their  flocks  and 
herds  were  left  behind,  £x.x.2i — conditions,  however, 
to  which  Moses  refused  to  accede.  And  now  followed 
a  judgment  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  led 
even  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Israelites,  Ex.  ziL  31-33. 
Although  the  result  was  only  a  temporary  and  forced 
submission  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh,  the  dfects  on  the 
Egyptians  were  otherwise:  some  of  them  practically 
acknowledged  the  power  of  Jehovah,  for  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  hail-storm  a  number  took  advan- 
tage of  the  warning  to  house  their  servants  and  catUe; 
and  afterwards,  on  the  announcement  of  the  locusts,  the 
veiy  courtiers  urged  the  king  to  submit  in  this  now 
evidently  unequal  contest,  Ex.  x.  7. 

The  impression  thus  made  upon  the  Egyptians  is 
further  discernible  in  the  notice — "And  the  Lord  gave 
the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians.  More- 
over, the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land  of 
Eg3rpt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  people,"  Ex.  xl.  3.  This,  coupled  with  the 
anxiety  felt  for  the  Israelites'  speedy  departure,  £x.xil33, 
fully  explains  the  readiness  with  which,  on  request,  the 
latter  were  furnished  with  raiment  and  other  articles 
of  yalue^  Ex.  xiL3&,3a.  This  transaction  has  been  placed 
in  an  unfavourable  light  by  the  unfortunate  rendering 
of  SuVf  (sA<mO>  ^^^  ^^  hiphil  form  Vkib^'H  (AmA'/Z),  by 

-  T  •        • 

"borrowing"  and  "lending"  respectively,  the  latter 
after  the  LXX.,  koI  ixpvcap  airroit,  and  Vulg.  **ut 
commodarent  eis,"  Ex.xU.30;  whereas  the  simple  mean- 
ing is,  in  the  one  case  "to  ask"  or  "request "  (see  Ph.  ii.  8), 
and  in  the  other,  "  to  cause  or  induce  to  ask,"  that  is, 
to  comply  vrith  the  request,  or  to  give  freely  and  gladly; 
as  when  Hannah  dedicates  the  infant  Samuel  to  the 
Lord,  1  So.  1. 28,  where  the  same  term  is  also  improperly 
rendered  "  lent."  It  was  not  siurely  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  enriching  the  Israelites,  and  by  any  means 
however  questionable,  that  an  arrangement  so  impor- 
tant that  it  is  three  times  noticed  in  this  record,  and  was 
also  pre-intimated  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was  had 
recourse  to,  but  rather  for  the  elucidation  of  the  prin- 
ciple exemplified  in  the  exodus  itself,  and  in  all  the 
acts  which  conduced  to  it.  What  now  occurred  in 
£gypt  was  a  type  of  all  the  future  contests  of  Israel 
wiUk  heathenism:  "And  they  shall  spoil  those  that 
spoiled  them,  and  rob  them  that  robbed  them,  saith  the 
Lord  God,"  Kxo.  xxxlx.  lO.     See  also  Zee.  xW.  14. 


The  effect  on  the  Israelites  themselves  of  these  inter- 
positions "  designed  to  vindicate  the  personality  and 
holiness  of  God,  as  well  as  the  distinctness  of  his 
chosen  people"  (Hardwiok,  Christ  and  ottier  Mast«ra,pt.  ir.  p.  98), 
appears  in  their  response  to  Moses'  song  of  deliver- 
ance: "  I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously,  ....  Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  song,  and 
he  is  become  my  salvation:  he  is  my  God,  and  I  will 
prepare  him  an  habitation;  my  father's  God,  and  I  will 
exalt  him,"  Ex.  xr.  i,  2.  The  divine  purpose  intimated  to 
Israel  at  the  outset  of  these  proceedings — '^Ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah  your  God,"  Ex.  tI.  r— is  here 
seen  to  be  realized;  Jehovah  is  acknowledged  to  be 
Israel's  God  and  the  God  of  their  fathers,  to  whom 
however  he  was  known  rather  as  El  Shaddai,  the  Al- 
mighty, than  as  Jehovah,  the  deep  import  of  which  nanvt 
was  not  ImVLj  comprthended  by  tiiem,  Ex.ri.s,  although 
in  common  use.  It  is  worthy  however  of  note,  that 
prior  to  the  exodus  the  name  Jehovah  entered  into  the 
composition  of  proper  names,  as  in  the  case  of  Jochebed, 
the  mother  of  Moses,  Ex.  ii.  12,  and  Bithiah,  a  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  who  married  Mered  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
1  Ch.  w.  18.  This  last  instance  is  remarkable,  the  assump- 
tion of  this  peculiarly  Hebrew  name  must  have  been  on 
her  marriage  with  the  Israelite,  and  if  so,  here  is  an 
Egyptian  Kuth  declaring  ''Thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God."  (See  Kurts,6eschicbudes 
Altea  Bnndoa,!!.  p.  32.) 

Having  this  definite  object — the  revelation  of  Jeho- 
vah— the  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians  will  be 
found  in  striking  correspondence  with  its  specific  aim. 
They  were  not  mere  prodigies  or  arbitrary  displays  of 
power,  but  were  directed  to  the  promotion  of  particular 
truths  and  the  subversion  of  the  opposite  errors.  In 
particular  they  are  found  to  bear  a  special  relation  to 
Egypt  in  respect  lK>th  to  the  physical  characteristics  of 
that  land,  and  to  the  kind  of  idolatrous  worship  there 
practised — two  things  more  or  less  related  in  all  forms 
of  heathenism. 

The  connection  of  the  Mosaic  plagues  with  certain 
physical  characteristics  and  phenomena  of  Egypt  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  some  of  the  English  deistical  writers 
of  the  last  century  and  others,  who  at  once  fancied  that 
this  circumstance  sufiiciently  disposed  of  everything 
miraculous  in  their  character.  They  maintained  that 
the  biblical  narrative  was  only  an  exaggerated  account 
of  events  frequently  witnessed  in  I^ypt,  though  on  this 
particular  occasion  some  of  them,  it  might  be  admitted, 
may  have  been  of  more  than  usual  force.  These  views, 
it  is  thought  by  many,  have  received  further  confiima- 
tioii  from  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  formed  by 
recent  researches  with  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  It 
admits  indeed  of  no  question  that  there  is,  in  various 
points,  a  close  connection  between  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  Egypt  and  the  visitations  which,  as  recorded 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  preceded  the  exodus;  and  this 
connection  has  an  importance,  were  it  only  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  minute  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  with  the  land  which  forms  the  scene  of  his 
history,  in  the  events  of  which  he  presents  himself  as 
personally  participating.  But  with  respect  to  the  ration- 
alistic argument  deduced  from  this  connection  of  the 
natural  with  the  supernatural,  let  it  be  noticed,  as 
remarked  by  Hengstenberg,  that  "the  mpematural 
presents  generally  in  the  Scriptures  no  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  natural,  but  rather  unites  in  a  friendly 
alliance  with  it,"  and  that  there  were  besides,  in  the 
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nature  of  the  present  controversy,  special  reasons  why 
the  natural  basis  should  be  brought  prominently  into 
view.  The  object  to  which,  as  already  remarked,  all 
these  occurrences  were  directed,  was  the  revelation  of 
Jehovah  as  God,  not  merely  of  the  oppressed  and 
despised  Hebrews,  but  also  as  God  over  Pharaoh  and 
over  Egypt — "Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  earth," 
Ex.  JUL  S2»  and  over  all  its  lands,  ror.  is.  **  Well-grounded 
proof  of  this  could  not  have  been  produced  by  bringing 
suddenly  upon  Egypt  a  succession  of  strange  terrors. 
From  these  it  would  only  have  followed  that  Jehovah 
had  received  a  momentary  and  external  power  over 
Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  ijf  the  events  which  annually 
returned  were  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of 
Jehovah,  it  would  be  appropriately  shown  that  he  was 
God  in  tlie  midst  of  the  land,  and  the  doom  of  the  false 
gods  which  had  been  placed  in  his  stead  would  go  forth, 
and  they  would  be  entirely  driven  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  was  considered  as  belonging  to  them" 
(Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses  p.  OT,  Edln.  184&). 
To  these  concessions  of  Hengstenbei^  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  natural  in  the  plagues  of  the  exodus,  exception 
will  not  be  taken  by  the  objectors  just  adverted  to, 
and  in  the  case  as  thus  presented  their  objections  at 
least  are  fully  disposed  of,  while  enough  still  remains 
to  evince  the  miraculous  character  of  the  transactions. 

Hengstenberg,  indeed,  and  also  Osbum  (isnel  lu 
Egypt,  2d  edit.  Lond.  i85o),  extend  this  natural  basis  to 
an  unwarrantable  degree;  for  in  order  to  find  in  the 
phenomena  of  Egypt  something  corresponding  to  the 
several  plagues,  they  protract  the  time  over  which  these 
events  extended  to  a  length  not  supported  by  any  state- 
ment in  the  history.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
supernatural  is  distinctly  visible  throughout.  It  b  not 
at  all  a  question  of  degrees  or  of  fortunate  concurrences. 
Had  there  been  anything  of  this  kind,  it  certainly  would 
not  have  been  lost  on  Pharaoh  or  on  his  advisers,  whose 
interests  it  would  have  been,  equally  at  least  with  the 
most  sceptical  of  modem  times,  to  resort  for  an  explana- 
tion, if  possible,  to  second  causes.  The  great  distin- 
guishing fact  however  was,  that  these  visitations  were 
under  the  control  so  far  of  Moses,  the  avowed  messen- 
ger of  Jehovah,  that  they  followed  upon  his  announce- 
ment, and  were  removed  at  his  request;  and  further, 
that  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the 
Israelites  in  the  district  of  Goshen  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  this  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  so  remarkable 
a  phenomenon  as  the  three  days*  darkness.  Let  the 
foundation  in  nature  for  this  plague  be  as  the  writers 
last  named,  though  with  great  improbability,  maintain, 
the  chamstrif  or  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  or  whatever  else 
it  may,  entiro  immunity  from  its  effects  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or,  in  other  words, 
thick  darkness  overshadowing  Egypt,  with  light  shining 
upon  the  Israelitish  dwellings,  is  a  phenomenon  in- 
explicable on  any  principles  of  meteorology  or  other 
science.     (See  Hftwlcri*  Monumenta  of  Egypt,  p.  256,  M.  York,  1864.) 

The  naturo  of  these  plagues  is  stiU  further  illustrated, 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  object  they  were  designed 
to  accomplish,  when  they  are  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
various  forms  of  Egyptian  idolatiy.  Although  this 
matter  has  been  pushed  to  an  extravagant  length  by 
Bryant  (Obser? ations  on  the  Plagues  Inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians, 2d  ed.  Lond.  isio),  there  is  undoubtedly  much  truth 
in  his  theory.  His  error  lies  chiefly  in  the  specification 
of  the  several  deities  against  which  the  plagues  were 
directed.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  controversy  was 


with  the  gods  of  Egypt.  "  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt 
I  will  execute  judgment:  I  am  Jehovah,"  Ex.  xii.  12;  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  decide<l  is  strikingly  testi- 
fied, apart  from  other  considerations^  in  the  impresnon 
which  the  events  of  the  exodus  produced  on  the  priest  of 
Midian.  "  Now  know  I  that  Jehovah  is  greater  than 
all  gods:  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt  proudly  he 
was  above  them,"  Ex.  xvUi.  ii.  But  it  is  not  only  this 
general  bearing  of  the  plagues  that  is  apparent;  the 
specific  application  of  several  of  them  at  least  can  be 
distinctly  disoemed.  The  object  of  the  first  two— the 
changing  of  the  Nile  water  into  blood  and  the  produc- 
tion of  frogs  by  the  river — ^is  exceedingly  significant. 
The  Nile  was  to  the  Egyptians  a  special  object  of 
regard,  and  even  of  worship.  Being  almost  the  only  pot- 
able water  in  Egypt,  and  besides  being  of  a  most  plea- 
sant description,  the  intimation,  **  the  Egyptians  shaU 
loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river,"  Ex.  tIL  is,  had 
a  peculiar  force.  The  worship  of  the  Nile  reached  back 
to  the  earliest  period.  The  monuments  show  the  kings 
presenting  oblations  and  paying  divine  honours  to  the 
river.  A  reference  to  this  worship  is  contained  in  the 
directions  given  to  Moses  to  meet  Pharaoh  as  he  went 
out  in  the  morning  to  the  water,  Ex.  vli.  15;  viii.  20.  The 
message  of  Jehovah  was  thus  brought  before  him  aa  he 
wa<s  preparing  to  bring  his  daily  offerings  to  his  fabe 
gods.  In  the  second  plague  again,  which  was  dosely 
connected  with  the  first,  the  river,  which  was  looked 
on  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  source  of  all  their  bless- 
ings, was  converted  into  a  fruitful  parent  of  the  mo^ 
loathsome  creatures;  and  never  was  the  impotency  of 
their  goddess  Heki,  whose  oflBce  it  was  to  drive  away 
the  frogs,  which  were  exceedingly  annoying  even  in 
ordinary  years  (Osbixm,  Inttel  in  Egypt,  p.  283),  more  ap- 
parent than  on  this  occanon,  when  her  interposition 
was  more  than  ever  required.  Of  the  other  plagaes  it 
need  only  be  remarked  that  they  were  productive  of  muA 
personal  suffering  to  the  Egyptians,  and  of  destruction 
to  their  property — against  which  calamities  they  were  • 
accustomed  to  confide  in  the  protection  of  one  or  other  of 
their  innumerable  deities.  As  Jehovah  had  manifested 
his  absolute  power  over  the  river,  the  land,  and  the 
elements,  he  in  due  time  laid  his  commands  upon  the 
sun,  "the  father-god  of  the  whole  mythology,  the  drewi 
protector  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  of  the  cities 
of  "Egypt ''  (Osbarn.  p.  290),  and  dischai^ged  it  from  shining 
for  three  days  upon  the  land.  This  completed  the  pre- 
liminaries to  the  last  great  event — the  death  of  the 
first-bom — a  judgment  in  which  all  the  preceding  inflic- 
tions culminated. 

Enriched  with  the  spoil  of  their  oppreoois,  now  glad 
to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  terms,  Fk.  er.  ss,  the  Israelites 
commenced  their  journey  undw  the  special  protectioD 
and  guidance  of  God,  the  historian  particulariy  noticing 
the  circumstance  of  Moses  taking  the  bones  of  Jcte^ 
with  him,  Ex.  xllL  ift,  which  thus  served  throughout  their 
wanderings  as  an  additional  pledge  of  their  bong  pot 
into  possession  of  the  land  through  the  promises,  in  the 
faith  of  which  Joseph  gave  such  instmctions  oonooning 
the  disposal  of  his  bones.  The  direct  road  to  Palestine 
would  have  led  the  Israelites  through  the  territories  of 
the  Philistines;  but  their  divine  Guide,  in  order  to  spare 
them  the  perils  of  war,  f  «ir  which  they  were  at  this  time 
utterly  unprepared,  "led  them  about  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea»"  w.  ir,w.  The  geography 
of  the  exodus  is  too  complicated  and  extensive  a  sub- 
ject to  be  considered  here.    It  may  be  neoeasaiy  how^ 
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ever  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  distinct 
specification  of  localities,  which  at  the  time  must 
doubtless  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  identify  their 
position,  and  which  even  now,  in  the  estimate  of  such 
as  are  acquainted  with  the  region,  are  indubitable 
proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  the  line  of 
march  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty.  This 
arises  in  part  from  the  absence  of  any  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  situation  of  Goshen,  where  the 
Israelites  dwelt,  or  of  Barneses,  whence  they  took  their 
departure,  Ex  xii.  37,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  any 
note  of  the  time  occupied  on  their  journey,  when 
Pharaoh  overtook  -them  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  of  the  more  importance  to  advert  to  the  absence  of 
any  indications  of  time  in  connection  with  this  part  of 
the  journey,  as  Robinson  (Biblical  Rmearchos,  1.  5i),  assirni- 
ing  that  ''three  days  is  the  longest  interval  which  the 
language  of  the  narrative  allows,"  makes  this  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  hypothesis  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  journey,  and  consequently  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Into  the  minute  consideration 
of  this  latter  much-agitated  question,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter.  Tliere  are  not»  in  fact,  sufficient  materials  to 
settle  it  one  way  or  another.  That  the  Israelites  crossed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez  is  the  view  held  by  Ro- 
binson (Bib.  Rea.  L  51-50),  but  he  has  found  an  able 
opponent  in  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  p.  149-100.  Edln. 
1847).  But  indeed  the  question  would  have  been  of 
little  importance,  save  for  the  attempts  of  some  writers  to 
divert  it  to  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  miracle  as  much 
as  possible  to  a  natural  level,  by  eliminating  such  diffi- 
culties of  the  case  as  necessitated  recourse  to  other  than 
second  causes,  as  the  agency  of  the  wind  and  an  ebb 
tide.  These  considerations  unquestionably  have  a  great 
influence  in  recommending  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez 
as  the  scene  of  the  passage,  rather  than  any  more 
southern  point,  where  the  greater  depths  of  the  sea  did 
not  so  easily  admit  of  their  being  dried  up  by  natural 
•  causes.  Should  the  passage  however  really  have  taken 
place  at  Suez,  the  locality  must  have  undergone  great 
geological  changes  since  that  remarkable  occurrence, 
for  at  present  the  Red  Sea  at  this  point  does  not  at 
all  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  case  as  laid  down 
in  the  history.  Robinson  indeed  allows  that  anciently 
this  arm  of  the  gulf  was  both  wider  and  deeper;  but 
when  a  width  and  depth  are  found  which  will  corre- 
spond with  the  biblical  narrative,  the  question  may  be 
regarded  as  settled  so  far  as  concerns  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  transaction. 

The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites,  with 
the  destruction  of  their  pursuers,  completed  the  victory 
of  Jehovah,  which  was  celebrated  in  Moses'  song  of 
thanksgiving  and  triumph,  Ex.  xt.  The  more  immediate 
result  with  respect  to  the  Israelites  themselves  was, 
that  **  Israel  saw  that  g^reat  work  which  the  Lord  did 
upon  the  Egyptians,  and  the  people  feared  the  Lord, 
and  believed  the  Lord  and  his  servant  Moses,"  Ex.  xir.  3i. 
It  was  not,  as  already  observed,  to  secure  any  mere 
secular  deliverance  or  political  privileges  for  the  en- 
thralled seed  of  Abraham,  that  Jehovah  engaged  in 
that  struggle  with  Pharaoh,  the  conclusion  of  which  is 
here  recorded.  Its  object  was  more  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  covenant  in  which  it  was  first  an- 
nounced, Oe.  XT.  14,  and  of  the  whole  volume  in  which  it 
is  recorded,  Ei.  ix.  16;  Ro.  ix.  17.  Nor  was  it  with  Pharaoh 
in  his  individual  capacity,  or  yet  as  simply  ruler  of 
Egypt,  but  rather  as  the  representative  of  the  world- 
Vou  I. 


power,  or  heathenism,  that  this  controversy  was  waged, 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  morally  and  spiritually 
emancipating  the  covenant-people  from  that  heathenism 
into  which  they  had  so  deeply  sunk  in  the  land  of  their 
sojourning.  The  form  which  the  controversy  assumed 
was  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  that  particular 
epoch  in  the  evolution  of  the  divine  scheme.  But 
while  it  had  thus  a  special  aspect  as  regards  the  time 
and  the  conditions  then  present,  it  had  still  an  aspect 
to  the  future;  and  so  it  was  that  the  last  of  this  great 
and  significant  series  of  plagues — the  death  of  the  first* 
bom  of  the  Egyptians — ^led  to  the  institution  of  the 
passover  and  the  dedication  of  the  first-bom  of  the 
Israelites,  as  representing  the  whole  community,  to  the 
Lord  their  Redeemer,  Nu.  ill.  13.  [d.  m.] 

EXODIJS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  I.  Name  and  Con- 
tents.— The  second  book  ot  the  Pentateuch  is  in  He- 
brew named  as  usual  from  its  first  terms,  ri%^  nWi 

(}Ve-Elle  Shemoth)f  or  simply  p*«|0^*  {Shetnoth)—  "And 

these  are  the  names,"  or  "  Names;"  but  by  the  LXX. 
'Efo3oy,  or  departure^  viz.  from  Egypt,  because  of  the 
principal  event  with  which  it  is  occupied,  and  which 
constituted  the  very  birth  of  the  Israelitish  nation  as 
the  chosen  covenant-people  of  Jehovah. 

The  contents  of  Exodus,  though  not  embracing  such 
a  variety  of  incidents  as  Genesis,  are  of  a  more  diver- 
sified character,  being  not  merely  historical,  but  also 
and  in  a  greater  part  legislative,  or  concerned  with 
instructions  having  all  the  authority  of  law,  for  the 
erection  and  arrangements  of  the  Levitical  tabernacle 
or  sanctuary — the  visible  centre  of  the  theocratic  life. 
The  subject-matter  arranged  according  to  historical 
order  fonns  three  divisions,  marked  by  the  change  of 
scene  in  and  from  Egypt  through  the  Arabian  desert 
to  Mount  Sinai. 

1.  The  condition  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  departure  thence,  ch.  l.-xli.  36 ;  viz.  The 
rapid  increase  of  Jacob's  descendants  gave  occasion  to 
their  oppression  by  the  Egyptian  government,  ch.  1.-,  the 
birth  and  remarkable  preservation  of  Moses,  ch.  11.  i-io; 
his  flight  to  and  settlement  in  Arabia,  ch.il.  ii-22;  his 
divine  commission  to  liberate  his  brethren,  cb.  iii.-'iv.  ss; 
his  journey  to  Egypt,  and  the  infliction  of  the  first  nine 
plagues,  ch.  Iv.  29-x.  29;  preparation  for  the  exodus;  insti- 
tution of  the  passover,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  plagues, 
cb.  xi.-xli.  36. 

2.  Israel's  march  from  Rameses  to  Mount  Sinai, 
ch.  xiL  37-xix.  2;  viz.  The  exodus,  ch.  xii.  37-42:  specific 
directions  regarding  the  passover  and  the  consecration 
of  the  IsraelitiBh  first- bom  to  Jehovah,  ch.  xii.  43-ziii.  16; 
the  line  of  march;  the  pursuit  by  the  Egyptians  and 
their  destruction,  ch.xUi.  i7-xlv.;  Moses'  song  of  thanks- 
giving for  deUveranoe  from  the  Egyptians,  ch.  x».  i-2i; 
continuation  of  the  journey  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai, 

ch.  XT.  22-xix.  2. 

3.  Israel's  abode  in  the  desert,  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  Sinaitic  law,  ch-xix.3-xl.;  viz.  Preparations  for 
the  establishment  of  the  theocratic  covenant  by  the 
designation  of  Israel  to  be  a  peculiar  possession  of  Je- 
hovah and  a  kingdom  of  priests,  ch.  xix.  3-25;  promulga- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  ch.  xx.;  other  fundamental  ordi- 
nances chiefly  of  a  judicial  character,  ch.  xxl.-xxiil.; 
ratification  of  the  covenant,  xxiv.  i-ii;  directions  for  the 
oonstmction  of  a  sanctuary  on  Moses  receiving  the 
tables  of  the  law,  ch.  xxlr.  i2-xxxi.  18;  Israel's  apostasy  and 
their  restoration  to  divine  favour  through  Moses'  inter- 
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cession,  ch.  xxxiL-xxxiv.;  the  people's  offerings  for  and 
the  construction  of  the  sanctuary,  cb.  xx&v.-xl. 

II.  RelcUion  of  the  HUtory  to  thai  of  Qenesit. — ^The 
close  literaiy  connection  between  the  books  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus  is  clearly  marked  by  the  Hebrew  conjunc- 
tive particle  ^  (rau),  "and,"  with  which  the  latter 
begins,  and  stiU  more  by  the  recapitulation  of  the 
names  of  Jacob's  sons  who  accompanied  him  to  £g3rpt, 
abridged  from  the  fuller  account  in  Ge.  xlvi  8-17. 
Still  the  book  of  Exodus  is  not  a  continuation  in  strict 
chronological  sequence  of  the  preceding  history;  for  a 
very  considerable  interval  is  passed  over  in  silence, 
saving  only  the  remark :  '*  And  the  children  of  Israel 
were  fruitful  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied, 
and  waxed  exceeding  mighty;  and  the  land  was  filled 
with  them,"  Ex.  i.  r.  The  pretermission  of  all  that  con- 
cerned Israel  during  this  period  and  their  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians,  instead  of  being  an  indication,  as 
rationalists  allege,  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
Pentateuch,  only  shows  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  his- 
tory, and  that  in  the  plan  of  the  writer,  considerations 
of  a  merely  political  interest  were  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  divine  intentions  already  partially  unfolded  in 
Grenesis,  and  to  be  still  further  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  present  narrative,  regarding  the  national  consti- 
tution of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  importance  of 
the  solitaiy  remark  introduced  relative  to  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  the  Israelites,  arises  from  its  being 
viewed  as  the  first  step  towards  the  realization  of  the 
promises  made  to  AbnUiam  of  a  numerous  progeny  and 
of  territorial  possessions  for  his  seed,  Oe.  xiil.  is-ir.  The 
observation  was  also  necessary  as  explanatory  of  the 
oppressive  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Egyptian  mon- 
arch for  checking  IsraeFs  rapid  increase,  but  which,  by 
a  remarkable  providence,  secured  a  fitting  education 
for  the  future  deliverer  and  lawgiver  of  this  oppressed 
people,  Ex.  1i.  lOi  comp.  Ac  vii.  2i,  22. 

The  formal  diversity  of  the  subject,  arising  from  the 
gradual  and  at  this  stage  distinctly  marked  evolution 
of  the  divine  purposes  concerning  Israel,  gives  to  the 
book  of  Exodus  a  distinct  character  from  Genesis.  The 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  the  commencement  of 
Israel's  political  existence,  and  this  constituted  the  first 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  seed  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  individual  patriarchs,  and  the 
merely  personal  and  family  relation.  In  the  history  of 
Jacob  the  individual  had  as  regards  the  promises  been 
developed  into  the  family.  There  was  no  longer  that 
exdsion  from  the  stem  of  blessing  so  noticeable  hitherto 
in  the  case  of  the  immediate  offiipring  both  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac.  And  the  family  again  in  time  grew  into 
a  population  in  Egypt  possessed  of  some  measure  of 
independence  and  self-government,  as  appears  from  the 
mention,  even  after  their  sorest  oppression,  of  "elders" 
of  Israel,  Ex.  m.  16;  iv.  80;  the  heads  and  representatives 
of  tribes  and  families.  While  then  the  history  of 
Genesis  is  chiefly  personal  history  or  biographic  sketbhes, 
that  of  Exodus,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  entirely  of  a 
public  or  national  character,  tiie  only  exception  being 
with  regard  to  the  deliverer  himself,  whom  Grod  so 
remarkably  raised  up  and  endowed  for  the  work  in- 
trusted to  him;  but  even  his  personal  history  is  intro- 
duced only  so  far  as  it  served  to  illustrate  that  provi- 
dence which  watched  over  Israel,  Ex.  u.  i-22;  lu.  i.  The 
genealogy,  too,  of  Moses  and  Aaron  is  subsequently 
introduced,  ch.  vi  ie-S6;  and  inasmuch  as  the  brothers 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  third  son  of  Jacob, 


this  is  preceded  by  a  succinct  genealogy  of  the  two 
elder  sons,  Reuben  and  Simeon,  ver.  14,  is.  This  genea- 
logy of  Moses  and  Aaron  had,  however,  chiefly  in  view 
the  prospective  establishment  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
family  of  the  latter. 

The  circumstance  adverted  to,  howevdr,  gives  to  the 
book  of  Exodus  seemingly  a  more  exclusive  chankcter 
as  occupied  with  the  interests  of  one  community,  and 
with  external  matters  of  a  social  and  political  character 
which  many  deem  unworthy  of  divine  revelation. 
Objections  of  this  kind  overlook  the  special  points  of 
relation  between  this  book  and  Genesis;  one  in  parti- 
cular of  which  is,  that  its  history  is  a  record  of  the 
accomplishment  to  a  certain  extent  of  tiie  promises 
and  predictions  contained  in  Genesis.  This  has  been 
already  noticed  with  respect  to  the  opening  statement 
of  Exodus  as  to  the  multiplication  of  the  people  in 
Egypt;  but  the  same  principle  may  be  seen  to  pervade 
the  whole  book,  giving  a  particular  form  or  complexion 
as  well  to  its  legislative  enactments  as  to  its  historical 
narration.  Besides  the  intimations  to  Abraham  of  s 
nimierous  posterity,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  they 
should  be  afflicted  in  a  strange  country,  whence  they 
should  be  delivered  in  the  fourth  generation  with  great 
substance — ^the  effect  of  a  divine  judgment  upon  their 
oppressors,  Oe.  xr.  13-16.  This  was  realized  at  the  exodus, 
when  '*  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,"  Ex.  xli  4i;  even  the  very  time  of  the 
deliverance  corresponding,  as  tiie  historian^s  remark 
bears,  to  the  prophetic  announcement.  A  land  also 
had  been  prophetically  assigned  to  the  ransomed 
nation,  and  accordingly  that  part  of  the  history  imme- 
diately following  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  shows 
them  on  their  march  towards  it.  But  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Israel  in  Egypt,  their  deliverance  thence,  and 
their  being  put  into  possession  of  the  Promised  I^nd, 
were  only  means  to  the  end  expressed  in  the  intimation 
that  they  should  be  blessed  in  thonselvee  and  pmve  a 
blessing  to  others,  Ge.  xii.  2,3.  Their  deliverance  from 
Egypt  was  in  order  to  their  entrance  upon  the  service 
of  the  Lord,  Ex.w.23;  they  were  his  "hosts,"  dixiL«; 
called  to  some  specific  work  or  warfare  in  connection 
with  the  divine  purposes,  the  nature  of  which  had 
been  akieady  dedaxed  in  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the 
covenant  made  with  that  patriarch,  and  to  be  mora 
fully  intimated  in  the  Sinaitic  covenant 

Two  conditions  indispensable  to  Israel's  fulfilling  the 
purposes  involved  in  their  calling,  were,  first,  that  as  a 
people  they  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  oocnpy 
the  land  provided  for  them;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
should  be  possessed  of  a  character  fitting  them  for  the 
discharge  of  the  offices  arising  from  this  occupancy. 
For  securing  the  first  of  these  conditions  there  was 
required  time,  during  which  Israel  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  isolation  from  the  nations  of  the  earth,  amoi^ 
whom,  without  some  extraordinary  protectioii,  they 
would  certainly  be  lost,  either  by  commingling  or 
through  violence— a  fate  which  Jacob  greatly  feared 
after  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemite,  o«.  xxiit.» 
Watched  over  however  by  a  divine  providence,  the 
seventy  souls  which  went  down  with  Jacob  into  lEgsyt 
soon  increased  to  such  a  multitude  as  to  occasion  tppt^ 
hensions  to  the  government  under  which  th^  Kwd; 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  measures  were  resorted  to 
which  served  to  unite  more  strongly  their  famfly  and 
national  associationB,  and  wean  them  from  the  land  nr 
their  sojourning,  while  this  numerical  increase  more 
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directly  fitted  them  for  taking  possession  of  their  own 
land.  The  multiplication  of  Israel,  and  their  preserva- 
tion as  a  distinct  and  separate  people,  were  admirably 
secured  by  their  removal  to  Egypt  under  the  circum- 
stances attendant  on  their  migration  thither,  and  by 
their  seclusion  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  haughtiness 
which  in  general  distinguished  the  natives  of  Egypt, 
and  particularly  the  contempt  with  which  they  regarded 
foreigners,  especially  those  engaged  like  the  Israelites 
in  pastoral  avocations,  0«.  ziw.  34,  must  have  acted  as  a 
social  hedge  about  the  covenant*people.  So  great  was 
the  estrangement  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, induced  by  these  and  other  causes,  that  in  two 
distinct  passages  in  the  Psalms,  Ps.  Uxxi.  5;  cxiv.  i,  the 
language  of  Egypt  is  represented,  notwithstanding  their 
long  residence  in  that  countxy,  as  unintelligible  to  the 
Israelites.  But  another  condition  in  this  case  was  that 
Israel  must  acquire  a  suitable  moral  character.  How- 
ever adapted  Egypt  may  have  been  as  a  nurseiy  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  the  physical 
and  intellectual  growth  of  any  ordinary  community,  it 
was  unquestionably  a  very  inadequate  school  for  moral 
and  spiritual  discipline  and  for  advancement  in  theo- 
cratic principles.  So  far  from  supplying  incentives  to 
such  training,  the  very  prosperity  which  attended  the 
early  part  of  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Joseph,  may  have  served  to  make  the  Israehtes 
almost  forget  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  caused  a  con- 
tentment with  their  condition  which  it  required  severe 
oppression  to  overcome,  while  no  doubt  the  sensuous 
worship  around  them  woidd  well  nigh  obliterate  the 
faith  and  practice  of  their  pilgrim  fathers.  Hence 
obviously  the  necessity  for  their  subjection  to  the 
coercive  measures  exercised  over  them,  though  with 
quite  another  view,  by  the  Egyptian  government,  the 
result  of  which  however  was,  that  they  were  made  to 
cry  to  the  Lord  by  reason  of  their  bondage,  Ex  ii.  23,  and 
rendered  favourably  disposed  to  the  message  brought 
to  them  by  Moses  from  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
Ex  lit  15;  comp.  cb.  if.  2.  The  earlier  proffered  interposition 
of  Moses  on  their  behalf  was  found  to  be  premature; 
neither  the  people  nor  their  self-constituted  leader  was 
yet  sufficiently  trained  for  the  service  to  which  they  were 
respectively  to  be  called.  And  even  when,  after  a  long 
course  of  discipline,  they  left  Egypt,  there  was  still 
much  needed  for  preparing  the  Israelites  for  their  voca- 
tion. The  wilderness,  where  Moses  himself  had  been 
trained  for  his  work,  oh.  iii.  12,  must  furnish  also  to  the 
people  the  discipline  so  inadequately  provided  in  Egypt. 
Accordingly  arrangements  were  made  from  the  very 
first  for  their  temporaiy  sojourn  there,  ch.  m.  12;  xiii.  17; 
while  through  their  obstinacy  and  unbelief  there  was 
subsequently  occasion  for  its  being  greatly  protracted. 
The  preparation  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  must  be 
more  however  than  a  merely  negative  one;  and  hence 
the  peculiar  institutions  under  which  they  were  now  to 
be  brought. 

The  ends  to  be  answered  by  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  may  thus  be  seen 
to  be  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers 
— arrangements,  moreover,  betokening  the  nicest  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends.  Bead  with  the  commentary 
famished  by  the  history  of  Exodus,  the  book  of  Genesis 
acquires  a  new  light;  a  special  providence  is  seen  hold- 
ing all  the  threads  of  primeval  and  patriarchal  life  and 
weaving  them  into  one  grand  tiBsue.  Even  matters 
which,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  appeared  only 


as  calamities,  giving  rise  to  such  painful  feelings  as 
once  found  utterance  in  the  complaint  of  Jacob,  Ge.  xiii.  98, 
are  seen  to  be  parts  of  a  gracious  administration. 
Jacob  no  doubt^  like  his  son  Joseph,  was  brought  to 
discern  this;  but  the  divine  purposes  which  the  latter 
discovered  in  his  own  eventful  experience,  Qo.  xi?.  7,  are, 
by  the  further  history  of  Exodus,  placed  in  a  still  more 
striking  light.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of 
Exodus,  when  taken  along  with  the  great  prindples 
aimounoed  in  Genesis,  assumes  at  once  its  true  charac- 
ter and  importance.  It  no  longer  appears  confined  to 
the  manumission  of  an  enslaved  people  and  their  forma- 
tion into  a  free  community,  or  to  their  civil  and  other 
temporal  concerns,  but  is  seen  to  embrace  the  spiritual 
interests,  not  simply  of  that  community,  but  of  man- 
kind through  them.  Even  more  expressly  than  that  of 
Genesis  is  the  history  of  Exodus  typical  of  the  future. 

III.  Character  of  ita  Legi^Iatioti. — The  pinrposes  for 
which  Israel  were  set  apart  are  stated  in  Ex.  xix.  4-6. 
They  were  intended  to  constitute  unto  God  "a  peculiar 
treasure  above  {out  of  or  from  among)  all  people,"  which 
is  explained  by  their  forming  to  him  "a  kingdom  of 
priests  and  a  holy  nation."  A  kingdom  implies  a  king; 
this  must  be  Jehovah  himself;  for  as  all  the  subjects 
are  priests,  the  king  can  only  be  God,  who  assumes 
over  Israel  sovereign  rights  and  duties,  including  the 
supreme  legislation,  the  ordinances  which  govern  the 
community  and  regulate  their  foreign  connections. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  appears  from  the  nature 
of  the  kingdom— *' a  kingdom  of  priests'' — sustaining  a 
mediatorial  relation  between  God  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  as  declared  already  in  the  promises  to  Abraham. 
For  this  purpose  Israel  is  and  must  be  "a  holy  nation" 
—set  apart  from  the  world  to  God,  who  is  the  absolute 
Holy  One.  Holiness  was  a  primary  requisite  in  the 
covenant- people,  Le.  xix.  2,  and  to  secure  it  was  the  great 
end  of  all  the  theocratic  ordinances  and  arrangements. 
It  is  this  which  imparts  its  peculiar  character  to  the 
Sinaitic  legislation. 

This  legislation,  which  included  civil  as  well  as  reli- 
gious ordinances,  opened  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
moral  law  comprised  in  the  decalogue,  which  was  thus 
made  the  basis  of  IsraeFs  peculiar  constitution  and  ' 
polity.  This  fact  clearly  intimated  that  the  civil  and 
political  exigencies  of  the  people  were  not  the  only  or 
even  the  chief  object  aimed  at  by  the  theocratic  consti- 
tution. The  Sinaitic  legislation,  though  primarily  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  external  separation  of  Israel, 
already  to  a  certain  extent  effected  by  the  providential 
arrangements  of  their  history,  and  to  be  further  com- 
pleted by  their  subsequent  location  in  Canaan,  and  also 
to  secure  their  national  existence  through  the  operation 
of  social  and  civil  ordinances  of  an  equitable  and  con- 
servatory character,  ultimately  aimed  at  their  moral 
and  spiritual  training  as  the  covenant-people,  and  also 
served  to  exhibit  the  truths  implied  in  that  pecuhar 
relation  of  a  people  to  Jehovah. 

There  was  this  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Mosaic 
l^islation,  that  the  religious  enactments  had  a  civil  or 
judicial  sanction,  while  the  civil  bore  also  a  religious 
character.  Transgression  of  a  religious  command  was 
an  offence  against  the  state,  and  contempt  of  a  civil 
ordinance  came  under  the  character  of  sin.  This  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  proper  Head  of  the 
community  was  God  and  King  in  one  person;  God  re- 
vealing himself  and  acting  as  Israel's  king,  and  the 
king  revealing  himself  and  acting  as  God.     This  prin- 
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ciple,  however  strange  to,  and  indeed  incompatible  with, 
ordinary  legislation,  was  indispensable  to  the  purposes  of 
the  theocracy,  immediately  and  directly  intended  as  it 
was  to  build  up  a  community,  numerous  indeed,  but  of 
recent  growth,  and  which,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  had  been  long  subjected  to  all  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  a  crushing  slavery — a  com- 
munity that  was  to  be  at  once  peculiarly  blessed  itself, 
and  made  the  channel  of  exercising  a  blessed  influence 
on  mankind.  But  while  the  civil  laws  and  ordinances, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  more  religious  character,  given  to 
Israel,  were  immediately  intended  for  the  condition  of 
things  attendant  on  the  present  wants  of  the  people, 
they  had  still  a  typical  or  spiritual  aspect  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  Several  of  these  enactments  exhi- 
bited in  practice  great  principles  of  government,  which, 
however  they  may  vary  in  form  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  a  people,  are  essentially  of  univer- 
sal application  in  promoting  the  great  end  of  God  with 
respect  to  man.  It  is  because  all  these  ordinances 
were  variously  operating  for  the  same  ends,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  rigid  distinction  between  what  is 
strictly  civil  and  the  sacred  or  ceremonial  in  the  Mosaic 
BjTstem.  Even  the  properly  moral,  though  essentially 
distinct,  does  not  occupy  a  place  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  the  various  en- 
actments fonn  one  complex  whole,  having  one  basis — 
the  covenant  into  which  God  entered  ^ith  his  people, 
and  one  object — the  realizing  of  the  provisions  of  the 
covenant;  and  hence  the  terms  in  which  the  law  is 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  so  various  and  ap- 
parently contradictory,  but  only  so  from  disregarding 
the  aspect  in  which  it  is  viewed. 

These  considerations  serve  to  vindicate  the  large 
space  and  the  great  importance  given,  in  what  purports 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  to  matters  of  a  direct  civil 
character,  and  seemingly  to  such  unimportant  details 
as  the  specifications  for  the  structure  and  furnishings 
of  the  tabernacle ;  all  of  which  in  other  circumstances, 
and  with  no  ulterior  object  beyond  the  mere  regulation 
of  the  affairs  of  a  community,  might  have  been  left  to 
be  supplied  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  administration, 
without  requiring  to  be  established  under  divine  sanc- 
tion. The  whole  matter,  however,  assumes  a  different 
aspect  when  the  ordinances,  even  the  most  seemingly 
trivial,  are  found  to  be,  like  the  history  in  which  they 
are  inclosed,  fraught  with  great  principles  of  eternal 
truth. 

IV.  Genumenesa  and  CredibHUy. — The  "document- 
hypothesis,**  which  with  the  view  of  disproving  the 
unity,  and  consequently  the  genuineness,  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, has  been  so  largely  applied  to  the  book  of  Genesis, 
is,  on  the  admission  of  these  critics  themselves,  incap- 
able of  producing  such  decided  results  in  the  case  of 
Exodus,  inasmuch  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
theory — the  interchange  of  the  divine  names — ceases 
to  be  such  after  Ex.  iii.,  when  it  is  alleged  the  name 
Jehovah  was  first  introduced.  However,  from  some 
supposed  diversities  in  the  character  of  the  legislation, 
some  places  indicating  a  priestly  bias,  and  others  more 
the  features  of  the  prophetic  order,  and  from  various 
alleged  contradictions  in  tiie  narrative,  some  substitute 
is  found  in  support  of  the  disintegrating  criticism. 
Some  particulars,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the 
commission  given  to  Moses  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
brethren,  present  to  Knobel — a  quite  recent  writer  on 
this  book — such  discrepancies  as  should  have  led  him 


to  suspect  the  soundness  of  his  own  theory,  rather  than 
refer  them  to  the  contradictory  accounts  of  writen  so 
related  as  his  scheme  assumes.  A  bare  statement  of 
some  of  these  discrepancies  will  show  that  they  hav« 
no  reality,  and  serve  as  a  suflSdent  refutation  of  the 
theory  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  Thus  it  is  alleged 
that  the  place,  according  to  the  original  narrative,  where 
God  first  appeared  to  Moses  was  Egypt ;  God  making 
himself  known  as  Jehovah,  that  being  the  fint  intima- 
tion of  the  name,  £x.rL8.  Another  account,  it  is 
further  alleged,  places  the  scene  at  Horeb,  cKULS,  God 
appearing  as  the  God  of  the  patriarchs,  ver.s,  and  de- 
claring his  name  Jehovah,  ver.  14 ;  while  a  third  makes 
Midian  the  scene  of  tiie  interview,  ch.  w.  19.  These 
assumptions  require  no  refutation.  It  need  only  be 
remarked  that  the  name  Jehovah  in  ch.  vi.  2  necessarily 
presupposes  the  explanation  given  of  it  in  ch.  iii.  14. 
Further,  Moses*  abode  in  Midian,  and  connection  with 
Jethro,  were  matters,  Knobel  affirms,  quite  unknown 
to  the  older  writer,  while  his  statement  that  Moses 
was  eighty  years  old  when  he  appeared  before  Pharaoh, 
ch.  ▼!!.  7,  is  declared  irreconcilable  with  the  supplementary 
narrative  which  represents  him  as  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  flight  from  £g3l>t,  oh.  li  11,  and  &  son  by 
Zipporah,  whom  he  married  probably  on  his  arrival  in 
Midian,  is  still  young  when  he  returned  to  Egypt, 
ch.  iT.  so;  25 ;  zrUi.  2.  There  can  be  no  question  that  {rom 
Moses'  leaving  Egypt  till  his  return  thither  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed.  It  is  stated  in  Ex.  ii.  23  as  "  many 
days,*'  and  by  Stephen,  Ac.  tU  .  30,  as  forty  years.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  his  abode  in  Midian  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  that  period.  The  eipression 
a\cr»>  (woyyesAfr),   "he  sat  down,**  or  settied,  E».iLiik 

may  only  point  to  Midian  as  the  end  of  his  wanderings: 
or  if  otherwise,  his  marriage  need  not  have  followed 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  or  there  may  have  been  a 
considerable  interval  between  the  birth  of  his  two  sons. 
I  The  silence  indeed  of  this  part  of  the  narrative  regard- 
ing the  birth  of  the  second  son  may  possibly  be  refe^ 
rible  to  this   circumstance,  more  probably  indicated 
however  by  the  different  feelings  of  the  father  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  names  Gerahom  and  Eliezer,  <1l  ii.fi ; 
zviii.  4.     The  order  of  these  names  is  perplexing  to  ex- 
positors who  conceive  that  the  first  thoughts  of  the 
fugitive  would  have  been  thankfulness  for  his  safety, 
and  that  only  afterwards  would  spring  up  the  feelings 
of  exile.     But  if  the  name  Eliezer  was  bestowed  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  to  return  to  Egypti 
and  particularly  with  the  intimation  "all  the  men  are 
dead  which  sought  thy  life,"  ch.iv.  19,  the  whole  is  strik- 
ingly  consistent.      Another  instance  of  the   alleged 
discrepancies  is  that,  according  to  one  account,  Moses' 
reception  from   his   brethren  was  very  discouraging, 
ch.  Ti.  g ;  whereas  the  other  narrative  describes  it  as  qnita 
the  reverse,  ch.iT.si.     De  Wette  calls  this  a  striking 
contradiction ;  but  it  is  only  such  when  the  intennediate 
section,  ch.T.io-2s,  which  shows  the  change  that  m  the 
I  interval  had  occurred  in  the  prospects  of  the  Iwaelites, 
is  violentiy  ejected  from  the  narrative— a  process  fitted 
'  to  produce  contradictions  in  any  composition. 
I      The  only  alleged  anachronism  of  importance  in  this 
'  book  is  the  remark  relative  to  the  continuance  of  the 
'  manna,  ch.  xtI.  sr,  which  would  seem  to  extend  it  beyeaid 
the  time  of  Moees,  particuhtfly  when  compared  with 
\  Jos.  V.  11,  12,  according  to  which  the  manna  ceased 
,  not  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.     But,  as  ir- 
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marked  by  Hengstenberg,  it  is  not  of  the  cessation  of 
the  nuuma  that  the  historian  here  writes,  but  of  its 
continnanoe.  Besides,  "forty  years"  must  be  taken 
as  a  round  number :  for  the  manna,  strictly  speaking, 
lasted  about  one  month  less,  ch.xvi.i.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  so  far  from  furnishing  evidence  of  a  later  date, 
this  and  the  biter  books  of  the  Pentateuch  exhibit 
even  more  than  Genesis  the  most  marked  traces  of 
having  been  written  in  the  wilderness  after  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  and  by  one  who  was  an  eye- witness 
of,  and  a  chief  agent  in  the  matters  recorded ;  in  other 
words,  no  other  than  the  lawgiver  himself.  {See  Pen- 
tateuch.) Further,  there  are  in  these  circumstances, 
as  indicating  a  case  of  contemporaneous  history,  ad- 
ditional evidences  of  the  credibility  of  the  narrative. 
As  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  the  same  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Egypt,  where  the  scene  of  the  history 
opens,  and  not  less  so  with  the  Arabian  desert,  to  which 
it  is  afterwards  transferred.  But  a  more  direct  testi- 
mony than  the  monuments  of  E^ypt  are  the  Hebrew 
monuments  themselves,  commemorative  of  the  exodus 
and  its  concomitants.  These  monuments,  though  not 
of  a  material  character,  were  as  permanent  as,  and  still 
more  expressive  than,  some  of  the  most  solid  structures 
erected  to  commemorate  the  great  events  in  a  nation's 
history.  The  regular  observance  of  commemorative 
ordinances  by  the  whole  Israelitish  community,  par- 
ticularly when  conjoined  with  the  oral  instruction  which 
parents  were  directed  to  impart  on  such  occasions  to 
their  children,  De.  ▼!.  20,  kc.  was  pre-eminently  of  this 
description.  Of  these  standing  ordinances  the  most 
important  was  unquestionably  the  passover,  instituted 
as  a  memorial  of  the  exodus,  and  the  very  birth  of 
the  nation,  Ex.  x«.  26, 27.  There  were  other  commemo- 
rative ordinances,  but  the  next  perhaps  in  importance 
to  the  passover  was  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  a  me- 
morial of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  La  xxlli.  42. 43. 
Could  any  monuments  better  subserve  the  purpose  con- 
templated than  these  annual  celebrations  and  reunions 
of  tribes  and  families  at  the  national  sanctuary—the 
centre  of  all  authority,  dvil  and  sacred?  Kothing 
indeed  could  have  been  better  adapted  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  national  unity  and  traditions,  and  fur 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  the  great  incidents  in 
the  nation^s  history. 

V.  Chronology. — ^The  chief  point  of  difficulty  in  con- 
nection with  the  notes  of  time  contiuned  in  this  book 
is  the  period  assigned,  Ex.  xll.  40,  as  that  of  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt;  but  with  regard  to  this,  see  the 
article  Chronoloot.  The  whole  period  embraced  in 
the  book  itself  can  only  be  approximately  determined. 
On  the  supposition  made  in  the  article  referred  to,  that 
Levi  was  three  years  older  than  Joseph,  he  must  have 
outlived  the  latter  24  years,  G«.i.22,20.eomp.witbEx.YLie, 
and  that  Jochebed  was  45  at  the  birth  of  Moses, 
and  supposing  she  had  been  bom  even  in  the  last  year 
of  her  father  Levi,  the  utmost  limit  between  the  death 
of  Joseph  and  Moses'  birth  would  thus  be  69  years. 
From  the  birth  of  Moses  to  the  departure  from  Egypt 
there  were  80  years,  with  the  additional  time  spent  in 
treating  with  Pharaoh;  and  from  the  exodus  to  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle  1  year,  in  all  about  150  years 
as  the  period  comprised  in  this  book. 

{JMeratwn.—ln  addition  to  the  works  embracing  the  whole 
or  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  following  are  the  more 
irnportant  on  Exotlns: — LippomanuH,  Catena  in  Uxodum  ex 
attdoribut  ecdetiasticiM  (Pftrii,  1550;  Lngd.  lOfiT);  Pererins 
<Soe.  Jea.).   DiipuUitiana  in  Exodum  (Ingolst.  1601):   Willet, 


Iftxapla,  or  Sutfoid  Chfnme)itarie  upon  Sxodtu  (Lond.  1608); 
Rivet,  Commenlarii  in  Exodunif  opera  i.  (RottenL  1651);  HarUma, 
Comvientariua  in  ioerum  tibruni  Exodum  (Franc.  1771);  Bush, 
NUeSf  Critieal  and  Practicalf  on  the  Book  0/ Sxotlui  (Sew  York, 
1841);  Kaliach,  Hittorieal  and  Critieal  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testatnent^Sxodiu  (Lond.  1855);  Knobel,  Die  Baefur  Exodva 
und  LevUieui  erklArt  (Leip.  1857).]  [d.  v.] 

EXORCISM,  the  formal  ejection  of  evil  spirits  from 
the  subjects  possessed  by  them;  and  the  persons  who 
claimed  or  exercised  the  power  of  doing  so  were  called 
Exorcists.  Among  the  heathen  the  professed  exercise 
of  such  a  power  was  connected  with  incantations  and 
magical  arts  of  various  kinds;  and  it  would  appear  that 
among  the  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age,  it  was  sometimes 
found  in  a  similar  connection,  llie  Jewish  exorcists 
mentioned  in  Ac.  xix.  13,  w^ere  evidently  pretenders  of 
that  description — *'  vagabond  Jews,"  as  they  are  called, 
"  who  took  upon  them  to  call  over  those  who  had 
evil  spirits,  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" — trading 
upon  a  profession  they  had  no  right  to  make,  and  re- 
ceiving the  due  reward  of  their  hypocrisy.  Josephus 
records  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  and  speaks  of  the 
roots  and  names  used  for  expelling  the  evil  spirits  (Ant 
▼iii.  2, 6 ;  Wan,  Til.  6, 3).  Other  cases,  however,  are  noticed, 
in  which  the  power  of  exorcising  seems  to  have  been 
more  legitimately  put  forth,  and  to  have  been  attended 
with  the  desired  result.  When  chai^ged  by  the  Phari- 
sees with  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  our  Lord 
asked  them,  by  whom,  then,  did  their  own  sons  cast  them 
out?  Mat.ui.27 — implying  that  such  a  power,  though 
probably  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  de- 
pendent on  special  acts  of  fasting  and  prayer,  was  in 
actual  operation.  A  case  is  also  mentioned  in  which 
Christ  granted  it  to  a  person,  who,  for  some  reason 
unexplained,  stood  aloof  from  the  company  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Lu.  ix.  49.  But  such  were  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
wiiat  exceptional  and  peculiar  cases;  and  it  is  only  in 
Christ  himself,  and  his  immediate  disciples,  that  the 
power  discovered  itself  in  its  proper  vigour.  {See 
Demoniacs.) 

In  process  of  time  (towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury) an  order  of  exordsts  was  established  in  the 
Christian  church,  which  contributed  materially  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  superstition,  and  led  to  much  fraud 
and  imposture.  The  practice  also  of  a  form  of  exor^ 
cism  was  introduced  into  the  administration  of  baptism, 
on  the  ground,  that  as  every  one  previous  to  baptism 
was  in  bondage  to  tlie  devil,  so  he  must  at  baptism  be 
formally  released  from  the  evil  spirit,  and  be  made  to 
receive  the  good.  The  priest  therefore  was  instructed 
to  breathe  thrice  upon  the  face  of  tlie  subject  of  baptism, 
and  to  say.  Depart  from  him,  foul  spirit,  and  give  place 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete.  Then  followed  an- 
other breaUiing  upon  the  face,  with  the  words.  Receive 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  this  same  breathing  and  the 
blessing  of  God.  The  order  still  stands  so  in  the  Latin 
ritual.  The  Lutherans  adopted  substantially  the  same 
practice,  and  it  continued  for  long  to  be  a  characteristic 
badge  of  the  Lutheran,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Calvinistic  or  Reformed  church.  But  eminent  Lutheran 
theologians  began  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference, 
and  it  ultimately  fell  into  general  disuse. 

EYES,  OR  EYELIDS,  Painting  op  the.  This 
is  an  ancient  oriental  practice,  which  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  is  occasionally  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture. Jezebel  is  spoken  of  as  "painting  her  eyes" 
(not  face,  as  in  the  English  version)  before  she  pre- 
sented herself  in  public,  SKl.  ix.  so;  and  the  painting  of 
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the  eyes,  or,  as  Jeremiah  puts  it,  renting  the  eyes  with 
painting,  is  mentioned  among  the  things  by  which 
women  sought  to  win  admiration  of  their  persons,  Je. 
iv.ao;  Eze.  xxiU.  40.  It  is  one  of  those  practices  which, 
however  peculiar  and  confined  to  particular  localities, 
have  yet  succeeded  in  maintaining  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes their  hold  to  the  present  time.  The  modem 
Egyptian  females  still  retain  the  use  of  dyeing  mate- 
rials for  their  eyes.  Speaking  of  the  general  beauty  of 
their  eyes,  Mr.  Lane  says,  "  Their  charming  efTect  is 
much  heightened  by  the  concealment  of  the  other 
features  (however  pleasing  the 
latter  may  be),  and  is  rendered 
still  more  striking  by  a  practice, 
universal  among  the  females  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes, 
and  very  common  among  those 
of  the  lower  orders,  which  is 
blackening  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  both  above  and 
below  the  eyes,  with  a  black  powder  called  kohl.  This 
is  a  coUjrrium,  conunonly  composed  of  the  smoke- 
black  which  is  produced  by  burning  a  kind  of  liban — 
an  aromatic  resin — a  species  of  frankincense,  used,  I  am 
told,  in  preference  to  the  better  kind  of  frankincense, 
as  being  cheaper  and  equally  good  for  this  purpose. 


[256.}-* 
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[356.]      Mnk-huahs  and  Minreds.  -Lane's  Modern  Egjptian& 

Kohl  is  also  prepared  of  the  smoke-black  produced  by 
burning  the  shells  of  almonds.  These  two  kinds,  though 
believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  eyes,  are  used  merely  for 
ornament;  but  there  are  several  kinds  used  for  their 
real  or  supposed  medical  properties;  particularly  the 
powder  of  several  kinds  of  lead- ore;  to  which  are  often 


[K7.]       Ancient  Egyptian  Vessels  for  holding  Kohl,  and 
InstnuiMnts  oied  in  applying  it— From  Bpeeinena  in  British  Moaeom. 

added  saroocoUa,  long-pepper,  sugar-candy,  fine  dust  of 
a  Venetian  sequin,  and  sometimes  powdered  pearls. 
Antimony,  it  is  said,  was  formerly  used  for  painting 

*  An  Eye  omamantad  with  Kohl.— Lane's  Modem  Egyptians. 


the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  The  kohl  is  applied  with  g 
small  probe  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver,  tapering  iovuds 
the  end  but  blunt :  this  is  moistened  sometimeg  vith 
rose-  water,  then  dipped  in  the  powder,  and  drawn  along 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids ;  it  is  called  mirwed,  and  tk 
glass  vessel  in  which  the  kohl  is  kept  mui-huah. 

"The  custom  of  thus  ornamenting  the  eyes  prenokd 
among  both  sexes  in  Egypt  in  very  ancient  times:  this 
is  shown  by  the  sculptures  and  paintings  in  the  tonples 
and  tombs  of  this  country;  and  kohl- vessels,  with  the 
probes,  and  even  with  the  remains  of  the  black  powder, 
have  often  been  found  in  the  ancient  tombs. 

"  But  in  many  cases  the  andent 
mode  of  ornamenting  with  the  kohl 
was    a    little    different   from  the 
modem,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined 
[258.}-*  sketch ;  I  have,  however,  seen  this 

ancient  mode  practised  in  the  present 
day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  though  I  oolj 
remember  to  have  noticed  it  in  two  instances.  The 
same  custom,"  he  adds,  "existed  among  the  andeot 
Greek  ladies,  and  among  the  Jewish  women  in  early 
times"  (Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  ch.  1;  see  also  Wllkinaoa,  Aa- 
oiont  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  382). 

EZE'KIEL  [God  shall  strengtlten],  one  of  the  three 
greater  Jewish  prophets,  and  the  prophet  more  especullj 
of  the  captivity.  We  know  nothing  of  him  except  in 
connection  with  his  prophetical  agency  —  the  only 
scriptural  notices  of  his  life,  and  ihe  only  certain  in- 
formation respecting  it,  which  we  possess,  being  found 
in  the  diflerent  headings  of  his  own  prophecies.  FroD 
these  we  learn  that  he  was  a  priest^  the  son  of  Bos, 
and  that  he  entered  on  his  calling  as  a  prophet  by  the 
river  Chebar,  or  Chaboras,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jc^isr 
chinas  captivity,  ch.i.i,  which,  by  comparing  anotha 
passage,  we  perceive  to  have  been  that  also  of  his  own, 
oh .  zxxiii.  21 .  Josephus  furnishes  the  additional  testimony 
from  tradition,  that  he  was  a  yoimg  man  at  the  period 
of  his  captivity.  What  his  precise  age  may  have  bet:n, 
however,  cannot  be  certainly  determined  —  unle« 
another  date  given  for  the  commencement  of  his  pro- 
phetical career  be  understood  of  his  own  period  of  life. 
He  says  it  was  "in  the  thirtieth  year"  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  first  came  to  him ;  and  if  by  this  were 
meant  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life,  then  having  been 
already  five  yeara  a  captive,  his  captivity  most  bare 
commenced  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
But  it  has  been  doubted,  and  indeed  by  later  com- 
mentators most  commonly  disbelieved,  that  the  date  b 
question  refers  to  his  age  as  a  man,  on  the  ground, 
more  especially,  of  its  being  unusual  for  the  prophets  to 
connect  their  predictions  with  the  time  of  life  at  which 
they  were  uttered,  and  of  the  quite  general  manner 
in  which  the  year  in  question  is  mentioned.  Hus  last 
reason,  however,  seems  to  apply  equally  to  any  othtr 
era  that  can  be  thought  of,  as  is  evident  from  the 
diversity  that  appears  among  commentators  in  regard 
to  the  one  that  should  be  preferred.  Some  wouU  date 
the  thirty  years  from  the  eighteenth  erf  Josiah,  when 
with  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  tmple  » 
kind  of  public  reformation  began;  so  the  Chakiee, 
Jerome,  Theodoret,  Grotius,  Havemick,  &c.  Other? 
would  connect  it  with  the  Nabopolassarian  era,  aliich 
was  coeval  with  the  reign  of  Nebuchadneziar's  father, 
or  the  Chaldean  dynasty;  so  Ptadus,  Scaliger,  Pt"- 


*  An  Eye  and  E^yebrow  ornamented  with  Kohl,  as  rspitK»t«(« 
in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
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zoniusy  Michaelis,  Rosenmilller,  Ewald.  But  neither 
of  these  events  Btands  out  bo  prominently,  or  had  bo 
distinct  a  bearing  on  God's  future  communications  to 
his  people,  that  on  the  bare  mention  in  them  of  a  cer- 
tain year  any  one  shoidd  have  thought  of  specifically 
connecting  it  with  the  one  or  the  other.  Nothing 
similar  to  this  can  be  pointed  to  in  any  of  the  other 
propheticaL  writings.  And  though  it  be  true  that  it 
was  not  usual  to  mention  the  particular  year  of  a 
propheVs  life  when  he  received  divine  communications, 
yet  it  is  not  quite  unusual  to  connect  them  with  the 
nslative  i^e  of  the  prophet;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
young  child  Samuel,  the  stripling  Daniel,  the  aged 
fc&neon  and  Anna»  i  Sa.  iu. ;  Da.  iL ;  La.  ii.  2S-38.  If  Esekiel, 
therefore,  had  here  indicated  the  precise  period  of  his 
life  at  which  he  entered  on  his  prophetical  calling,  it 
would  only  have  been  going  a  little  farther  in  the  same 
direction,  than  was  followed  in  other  instances. 

Besides,  the  case  of  Ezekiel  was  somewhat  peculiar ; 
and  in  that  peculiarity  we  may  perhaps  find  an  intel- 
ligible reason  why  he  should  have  notified  the  thirtieth 
year,  as  that  on  which  he  began  to  see  the  visions  of 
God.  It  is  as  "  Ezekiel  the  priest,"  ch.  L  3,  that  he  re- 
ports himself  to  have  seen  these ;  and  as  the  Levites, 
so  by  inference  the  priests,  were  wont  to  enter  on 
their  duty  of  service  at  the  temple  in  their  thirtieth 
year.  Now,  as  in  the  absence  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  Lord  promised  that  he  should  himself  be  a 
sanctnaiy  to  the  believing  portion  of  the  exiles  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chebar,  eh.  xi.  le,  so  Ezekiel,  by  means 
<A  his  supernatural  revelations,  was  to  be  in  the 
room  of  tiie  ministering  priesthood.  At  hia  mouth 
they  were  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  if  they  did 
so,  would  find  Crod  even  nearer  to  them,  than  they 
should  have  done  amid  the  corruptions  of  the  temple- 
service  at  Jerusalem.  "  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  prophet,  by  designating 
himself-  so  expressly  a  priest,  and  a  priest  that  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year,  to  represent  his  prophetic 
agency  to  lus  exiled  countiymen  as  a  kind  of  priestly 
service,  to  which  he  was  divinely  called  at  the  usual 
period  of  life.  And  then  the  opening  vision,  which 
revealed  a  present  God  enthroned  above  the  cherubim, 
came  as  the  formal  institution  of  that  ideal  temple,  in 
connection  with  which  he  was  to  minister  in  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  seems  chiefly 
£rom  overlooking  this  distinctive  character  and  design 
of  Ezekiers  agency  as  a  prophet,  that  the  difficulty 
respecting  the  thirtieth  year  has  been  experienced. 
The  prophet  wished  to  mark  at  the  outset  the  priestly 
reUtion  in  which  he  stood  both  to  God  and  to  the 
people.  And  thus  also  the  end  corresponds  with  the 
beginning ;  for  it  is  as  a  priest  delineating  the  rise  of 
a  new  and  more  glorious  temple,  that  he  chiefly  un- 
folds the  prospect  of  a  revived  and  flourishing  condition 
to  the  remnant  of  spiritual  worshippers  among  whom 
he  laboured"  (FalrbAini'i  Ezeklol,  p.  26;  see  also  Hengstea- 
beig*i  Cbristology,  UL  p.  1.) 

It  seems,  then,  ever3rway  probable,  that  Ezekiel 
was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  was  carried  captive, 
along  with  Jefaoiachin  and  multitudes  of  his  country- 
men, to  the  territory  of  Babylon,  and  that  at  the  age 
of  thirty  he  was  by  the  call  and  revelations  of  God 
inised  from  a  priest  to  a  prophet,  but  a  prophet  that  he 
might  thereby  do  priestly  service.  How  long  he  con- 
tinued in  the  discharge  of  this  high  service  we  cannot 
porecisely  tell ;  but  one  of  his  later  prophecies  is  dated  in 


the  twenty- seventh  year  of  his  captivity,  ch.  vAx.  ir,  which 
presents  him  to  our  view  as  active  in  the  discharge  of 
his  prophetical  function  when  turned  of  fifty.  But 
this  was  probably  not  the  latest  of  his  communications ; 
several  prophecies,  at  least,  are  given  alter  it,  and  pro- 
bably in  part  came  later,  containing  the  messages  of 
comfort  and  consolation  he  had  to  address  to  the 
covenant-people  after  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 
Over  how  many  years  these  later  revelations  may  have 
been  spread  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  is  the  interval  varied 
by  the  relation  of  any  incidents  in  his  history.  So  that 
the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  period  of  his  career  is 
alike  shrouded  in  obscurity. 

Far  removed  as  Ezekiel  was  from  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  plying  in  his  new  sphere  of  action  a  kind  of 
independent  agency,  he  yet  stood  in  a  close  relation  to 
the  remnant  that  was  still  left  in  Judea,  and  even  to 
the  prophetical  ministry  exercised  there  by  Jeremiah. 
Portions  of  his  writings  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  bearing  this  in  mind.  One  of  the  reigning 
delusions  about  the  time  when  Ezekiel  began  his  public 
ministry,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar,  was  that  the  calamities  which  had  come  upon 
the  house  of  David  and  the  people  of  Judah  would  soon 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  not  only  would  Jerusalem  be 
spar^,  but  that  those  who  had  already  gone  from  it 
into  captivity  should  shortly  be  allowed  to  return.  False 
prophets  encouraged  this  delusion  in  Judea,  and  they 
did  not  want  their  associates  among  the  exiled  com* 
munity  on  the  Chebar.  Jeremiah  strove  to  dissipate 
it;  and  in  doing  so,  is  particularly  noticed  as  having  sent 
a  letter  to  the  exiles  in  Babylonia,  in  which  he  warned 
them  against  belie\'ing  the  false  prophets  who  held  out 
flattering  hopes  of  their  speedy  and  certain  return  to 
Judea,  assured  them  that  there  should  be  no  return  till 
the  period  of  seventy  years  had  been  accomplished  in 
their  captivity,  and  exhorted  them  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  seek  him  with  all 
their  hearts,  eh.  xxix.  It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah's  reign,  which  coincided  with  that  of  Jehoia- 
chin's  captivity,  that  this  letter  was  sent;  and  so  con- 
trary was  its  tenor  to  the  spirit  of  the  captives  who 
received  it,  that  one  of  them  wrote  back  to  the  high- 
priest  in  Jerusalem,  complaining  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  its  statements,  and  even  that  such  an  one  as  Jeremiah 
should  be  allowed  to  go  at  large,  Jo.  xxix,  24-28.  It  was 
this  state  of  things,  and  these  transactions  in  particular, 
which  formed  the  immediate  occasion  of  EzekieFs  call 
to  the  prophetical  office.  Hence  it  took  place  very 
shortly  after,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity,  and  the 
record  of  it  commences  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
an  interrupted  narrative,  with  the  historical  formula, 
**  And  it  came  to  pass,"  &c.  On  this  account,  also, 
the  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  prophecies,  to  the 
close  of  ch.  xxiv.,  is  predominantly  of  a  severe,  crimina- 
tory, and  threatening  character,  having  for  its  main 
object  the  exposure  of  the  hypocrisies  and  delusions 
which  reigned  alike  in  Jerusalem  and  Chaldea,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  yet  greater  judgments  and  deso- 
lations which  were  to  be  sent  upon  the  land  of  the 
covenant,  and  through  which  alone  the  path  lay  to  a 
brighter  future. 

In  this  part  of  his  prophetical  writings  and  labours 
Ezekiel  appears  as  an  energetic,  earnest,  spiritually- 
devoted  man,  wrestling  with  the  evils  of  the  time,  and 
more  intent  on  vindicating  the  righteousness  of  God 
than  hopeful  of  meanwhile  prevailing  against  the  tide 
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of  human  apostasy.  A  darker  night,  he  well  foresaw, 
must  come  before  the  break  of  a  new  day.  But  such 
a  day  he  also  from  the  first  descried,  and  frequently, 
throughout  this  gloomier  portion  of  his  writings,  gives 
distinct  intimation  of  the  good  that  was  in  store  for  the 
covenant-people,  for  example,  ch.  1.  S8;  xi.  16,  seq.;  xvii.  »-S4. 
ke.  When  the  worst  actually  came,  and  everything  in 
which  they  trusted  was  at  last  laid  in  ruin,  with  equal 
earnestness  Ezekiel  turned  his  energies  into  the  new 
direction  in  which  they  were  now  required,  and  byhis 
nobly-reliant  faith,  and  life-like  exhibitions  of  the  mercy 
and  grace  yet  to  be  revealed,  he  rallied  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  covenant,  and  mightily  strengthened  them 
to  encourage  themselves  in  God.  In  both  respects  he 
proved  a  true  Ezekiel,  himself  strengthened  by  God, 
and  in  turn  strengthening  others;  "a  man,"  as  justly 
described  by  Hengstenberg,  "  who  lifted  up  his  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  and  declared  to  Israel  their  sins;  whose 
word  fell  like  a  hammer  upon  all  the  pleasant  dreams 
and  projects  in  which  they  had  indulged,  and  ground 
them  to  powder;  whose  whole  appearance  furnished  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  Lord  was  still  among  his  people; 
who  was  himself  a  temple  of  the  Lord,  before  whom  the 
so-called  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  still  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  season,  sunk  into  its  proper  nonentity — 
a  spiritual  Samson,  who  grasped  with  his  powerful  arm 
the  pillars  of  the  idol  temple  and  cast  them  to  the 
ground — a  strong  gigantic  nature,  fitted  on  that  very 
account  to  struggle  successfully  against  the  Babylonish 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  revelled  in  such  things  as  were 
strong,  gigantic,  and  grotesque — standing  alone,  yet 
equal  to  a  hundred  pupils  from  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets "  (Chrlitology,  lii.  s). 

The  writings  of  Ezekiel  contain  undoubted  evidence 
that  his  spiritual  labours  were  not  in  vain.  The  people 
who  had  the  more  inmiediate  benefit  of  them  were 
indeed  in  a  degenerate  state;  they  arc  described  as  a 
rebellious  people,  among  whom  he  should  have  to  dwell 
as  among  thorns  and  scorpions,  ch.  it.  o,  7;  yet  there  were 
better  elements  intermixing  with  the  evil,  and  a  pointed 
contrast  is  even  drawn  by  Jeremiah  between  them  and 
those  who  still  remained  in  Jerusalem,  ch.  xxir.  In  proof 
of  this  the  elders  of  the  community  often  appear  before 
Ezekiel,  waiting  to  hear  what  communication  he  had 
received  from  the  Lord,  ch.  tul  i;  xx.  i.  And  by  the 
time  of  the  release  from  Babylon,  which  could  scarcely 
be  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  the  close 
of  his  labours,  and  no  doubt  in  a  good  degree  owing  to 
the  character  and  success  of  these,  a  greatly  improved 
spirit  discovered  itself  in  the  remnant  that  came  back, 
and  the  Jews  generally  of  the  dispersion  now  took  a 
marked  rise  in  their  spiritual  position.  From  that  time 
they  became  less  dependent  upon  the  ceremoniaUsm  of 
the  temple  and  its  ritual  services,  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  people  worshipping  God  in 
spirit.  The  conviction  grew  upon  their  minds  that  Grod 
could  be  acceptably  served  in  any  land,  and  that  his 
law  could  be  maintained  in  its  substance  while  many  of 
its  forms  had  to  fall  into  abeyance.  This  freer  spirit, 
forming,  as  it  did,  an  internal  development  of  Judaism, 
and  an  important  preparation  for  the  dispensation  of 
the  gospel,  required  the  impulse  and  sanction  of  divinely 
inspired  men  for  its  commencement.  It  found  such 
partly  in  Daniel  and  his  circle,  who,  in  the  very  midst  of 
heathen  abominations,  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  belief 
and  worship  of  Jehovah;  but  in  Ezekiel,  at  once  a  priest 
and  a  prophet,  it  had  its  more  distinct  institution  as  a 


new  phase  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  More  than  m 
other  individual  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  synagogal  worship,  which  so  materially  modified 
that  of  the  tem{de,  and  proved  of  incalcnlaUe  momoit 
in  respect  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  tbe 
true  knowledge  of  Grod. 

The  writings  of  Ezekiel  fall  qidte  natunJly  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  first  being  chiefly  oonverumt  with 
sin  and  judgment,  primarily  as  connected  with  the 
covenant-people,  but  including  also,  in  several  most 
characteristic  discourses,  the  state  and  doom  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  eh.  i.--xxxiL;  the  second  diacluting 
in  a  series  of  revelations  the  purpose  of  mercy,  whid 
was  yet  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  the  state  of  ultimate  perfection  to  which 
the  divine  kingdom  should  be  raised,  ch.  zxxm.-xitiii. 
When  looked  into  more  closely,  they  fall  into  varioos 
smaller  divisions,  which  are  most  naturally  formed  by 
the  headings  written  by  the  prophet  himself,  and  indi- 
cating the  respective  periods  of  the  successive  reveU- 
tions.  These  are  alt<^fether  eight,  and  they  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  airaiiged  in  the  oider  of 
time.  The  closing  series,  however,  occupying  the  btt 
nine  chapters,  and  embracing  the  vision  of  the  temple, 
was  in  point  of  time  earlier  than  at  least  one  of  the 
preceding  revelations — ^that  recorded  in  ch.  sxix.  17, 
seq.,  the  former  belonging  to  the  twenty-fifth,  the  Utter 
to  the  twenty -seventh  year  of  the  captivity :  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  temple- vision  was  put  iMt, 
both  from  its  own  peculiar  character,  and  as  fonning 
by  itself  a  complete  whole,  though  several  of  the  omd- 
munications  placed  before  it  may  actually  have  been 
imparted  at  a  later  period. 

There  is  a  striking  individuality  in  Ezekiel*s  writbgs. 
the  reflex  of  his  native  cast  of  mind,  as  operated  on  by 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  )u$h 
calling  he  had  to  fulfil.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  other 
inspired  men,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  violently  cc^- 
trol,  but  graciously  adapted  itself  to  the  mental  pecoli 
arities  of  the  prophet,  and  gave  these  such  an  impube 
and  direction  as  was  needed  for  the  work  he  had  to  do. 
Here  there  were  peculiarities  greater  than  usual,  both 
in  the  work  to  be  done  and  in  the  man  who  had  to  do  it 
He  was  like  one  standing  in  the  midst  of  falling  pillan. 
shaking  foundations,  and  ultimately  smoking  rains,  aod 
had  to  summon  all  his  strength  to  prevent  theeril  frtm 
reaching  a  hopeless  consummation.  Impression,  there- 
fore, was  what  he  most  of  all  sought  to  produce;  his 
aim  was  to  awaken,  to  arouse,  to  give  life  and  nahtr 
to  the  great  objects  of  faith,  and  clothe  them  to  mes's 
view,  as  it  were,  with  the  attributes  of  flesh  and  Wood. 
To  this  end  the  distinctive  properties  of  hb  mind  «» 
rendered  by  the  Spirit  of  God  eminently  suhsmieBt: 
for  his  vivid  imagination,  his  realistic  nature,  his  en- 
thusiastic temperament)  resolute  and  active  coetgy. 
when  baptized  with  heavenly  fire  and  made  conTcnHt 
with  the  visions  of  God,  gave  a  wonderful  fan*  ^ 
vividness  to  the  things  he  delineated,  and  presad  « 
the  consciences  of  men.  The  ideal  in  his  hands  becanw 
like  the  real;  prophecy  took  the  form  of  histoiy;  the 
symbols  of  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
seemed  to  mei^  into  the  things  themselves.  T^ 
peculiarities  in  the  writings  of  Exekiel,  which  owy 
rendered  them  the  more  adapted  to  their  immedi^ 
purpose,  necessarily  give  rise  to  certain  di<Bcalti«« 
interpretation,  which  led  the  rabbins  to  inoe  «»  M- 
ish  prohibition,  that  no  one  should  read  them  till  be 
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bad  passed  his  thirtieth  year,  but  which  undoabtedly 
I    II     reqiiire  to  be  haiulled  with  mnch  care  and  discrimination. 
1 1        In  regard  to  commentaries,  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
1 1     certainly  the  most  voluminous,  is  that  of  the  two 
I   I '     Spanish  Jesuitic  Pradns  and  Villalpondus,  1596,  which 
'    I      however,  as  a  commentary,  is  not  complete,  by  much 
'     the  greater  part  being  occupied  with  intenninahle  dis- 
I     uuasions  in  regard  to  the  measoretnents  and  construction 
I   I '     of  the  temple.    Even  in  the  exegetical  part  it  is  chiefly 
'     I     valuable  as  a  repertory  of  the  opinions  of  the  fathers 
I    ,  I    (who  could  not  find  their  way  to  much  that  is  peculiar 
I     in  Ezeldel),  and  to  laud  it  still,  as  is  very  often  done 
in  catalogues,  as  "  the  best  commentary  on  Ezekiel  that 
was  ever  written,"  is  simply  absurd.     It  is  no  doubt  an 
old  Jesuit  eulogium,  first  pronounced  probably  two 
I    centuries  ago  or  more,  which  continues  to  be  repeated 
bj  interested  bookaelleia,  and  such  critics  as  are  more 
.    conversant  with  catalogues  than  books.     Calvin^s  com- 
mentary, though  it  extends  only  to  the  first  twenty 
chapters,  and  is  not  by  any  means  the  happiest  speci- 
men  of  his  exegetical  powers,  is  yet  of  more  value, 
as  bur  as  it  goes,  than  the  more  laboured  tomes  of  Pra- 
!        dus  and  ViHalpandns.    The  commentary  of  Greenhill, 
like  many  of  the  Puritan  expositions,  is  tedious  and 
prolix,  and  is  rather  a  collection  of  common-places  on 
the  prophet  than  a  serviceable  exposition.     Newcome's 
translation  and  notes  proceed  too  much  on  the  principle 
of  altering  the  text  and  received  meanings  of  words  in 
difficult  paasagea;  so  also  do  the  productions  of  Ewald 
'    and  Hitzig,  though  on  many  points  they  may  both  be 
'    consulted  with  advantage.     By  much  the  best  foreign 
I'    commentator  on  Ezekiel  is  undoubtedly  Havemick 
^     (IS43);  and  the  latest  English  oonmientaries  are  those 
of  Dr.  £.  Henderson  and  of  Dr.  Fairbaim  <3d  ed.  1862). 
EZION-GE'BER  [probably,  a  maiCt  &adk6ofM],  a 
very  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
I !    The  Israelites  made  it  one  of  their  halting-places,  Na. 
,    uxUi. »;  and  in  much  later  times,  when  Solomon  turned 
I    his  attention  to  conunerce,  it  was  from  that  port  that 
I     he  sent  his  fleet  to  Ophir,  i  KL  ix.  K.     It  seems  to  have 
.     remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
.  I    kings  of  Judah,  or  at  least  accessible  to  tbem,  for  Jeho- 
'    shaphat  also  used  it  as  a  port,  i  Ki.  xxU.  47;  but  from  his 
> '    inqvoper  alliance  with  the  house  of  Ahab  he  met  with 
disaster  in  his  commeRnal  enterprise.     Josephus  states 
'    that  the  place  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Berenice 
<Ani.TULo,4).     No  modem  travellers  have  found  any 
'    traces  of  the  city,  and  as  it  lay  near  to  Elath,  some 

have  supposed  that  it  may  have  been  its  seaport. 
,'  EZI^TTE,  THE  [probably  ikt  vptar\  an  epithet 
I  given  to  Admo,  one  of  David*s  chief  captains,  in  2  Sa. 
xxiii.  B;  but  the  passage  is  a  very  obscure  one,  and 
probably  to  some  extent  corrupted.  (See  Ges.  Tka. 
py.) 

E'ZRA,  BOOK  OF.    This  contains  the  account  of 

the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  after  that  dty 

had  been  taken  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia;  and  it  touches 

on  the  difficultiee  which  the  people  had  to  encounter 

onder  succeeding  Persian  monarchs,  until  the  temple 

'    was  completely  rebuilt  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius. 

'    From  this  event  a  sudden  transition  is  made  to  the 

,    Kventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes,  when  Ezra  the  scribe 

was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 

and  restore  the  framework  of  the  Jewish  polity — an 

undertaking  which  he  accomplished  even  to  the  extent 

of  restoring  the  original  Mosaic  law  of  marriage;  and 

the  book  concludes  with  a  list  of  those  who  put  away 

1        Voul.  ^ 


their  heathen  wives  of  forbidden  nations.  The  belief 
of  the  Jewish  authorities,  without  any  known  exception 
or  hesitation,  was  that  Ezra  himself  composed  the  book 
which  bears  his  name.  And  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  questioning  this  traditionary  belief,  since  it 
is  scarcely  denied  by  any  one  that  Em  wrote  a  part, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  agunst  the  unity  of  the  com- 
position, or  any  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
assigning  it  to  the  age  of  Ezra.  Both  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  But  the  wiiiy  and  the  completeness  of  the  book 
have  been  alike  assailed,  on  certain  internal  grounds, 
which  have  not  appeared  satisfactory  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  treat  the  Scriptures  with  proper  rever- 
ence, or  even  impartiality.  By  taking  a  view  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  book,  we  may  easily  observe  the 
plan  of  it,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one 
whole;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  neither  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
historical  work,  as  some  writers  affirm,  nor  a  collection 
of  unconnected  fragments,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  others.  It  is  not  indeed  a  connected  history,  such 
as  classical  or  modem  historians  might  have  given;  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  history  in  the  Pentateuch, 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  &c.,  whose  unity  has 
been  denied  for  equally  inadequate  reasons.  But,  like 
them,  U  is  the  record  of  God's  dealing  with  the  Israel- 
ites as  his  church  and  people,  so  that  many  civil  and 
political  details  are  passed  over  in  silence,  while  the 
writer  dwells  on  other  points  which  might  seem  of  sub- 
sidiary importance  according  to  a  mere  earthly  standard. 
The  course  of  events  recorded  in  these  ten  chapters  ap- 
pears to  be  as  follows :  First,  the  decree  of  king  Cyrus, 
putting  an  end  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  in- 
structing the  returning  Israelites  to  rebuild  the  temple 
and  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  eb.  i.  Second, 
the  consequent  proceedings  of  the  people,  ch.  iL  m. 
Third,  the  hinderanoes  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  government,  stimulated  as 
this  was  by  the  hatred  of  the  neighbours  of  the  Jews, 
untQ  Darius  discovered  the  original  decree  of  Cyrus, 
and  confirmed  and  extended  it,  so  that  the  temple  was 
fully  rebuilt^  and  the  worship  restored  according  to  the 
law,  eh.  ir.  ▼.  vi.  Fourth,  the  mission  of  Ezra,  who  was 
both  a  priest  and  a  scribe,  who  was  empowered  by  king 
Artaxerxes  not  only  to  maintain  the  prescribed  worship, 
but,  gteatiy  more  than  that,  to  restore  the  entire  theo- 
cratic administration,  only  reserving  the  temporal  supre- 
macy of  the  Persian  monarchy,  ch.  rii.  till.  And,  lastly, 
the  reconstruction  of  this  theocratic  state,  which  Ezra 
efiected  so  completely,  that  he  carried  the  people  with 
him  in  remodelling  the  family  relations  by  the  law 
against  intermarriage  with  certain  races,  ch.  is.  z. 

This  is  a  complete  narrative  in  itself;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  the  hypothesis  that  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  taken  together,  form  one  great  historical 
work.  Three  arguments  for  this  hypothesis  are  of  no 
weight  in  themselves  for  establishing  the  conclusion; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  fair  statements  of  fact,  they 
are  willingly  put  forward  by  us  as  drcumatanoes  worthy 
of  consideration  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  the 
illogical  purpose  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 
1.  The  tloee  books  have  a  large  number  of  words  and 
phrases  in  oonomon,  which  are  not  met  with  at  all,  or 
at  least  frequentiy,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  This 
agrees  well  with  their  composition  at  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  its  literature,  by 
men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  land  of  Assyria 
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of  human  apostasy.  A  darker  nighty  he  well  foresaw, 
must  oome  befdre  the  break  of  a  new  day.  But  such 
a  day  he  also  from  the  first  descried,  and  frequently, 
throughout  this  gloomier  portion  of  his  writings,  gives 
distinct  intimation  of  the  good  that  was  in  store  for  the 
covenant-people,  for  example,  ch.  i.  88;  xi.  10,  aeq.;  xrii.  22-24, 
Ac  When  the  worst  actually  came,  and  everything  in 
which  they  trusted  was  at  last  laid  in  ruin,  ¥dth  equal 
earnestness  Ezekiel  turned  his  energies  into  the  new 
direction  in  which  they  were  now  required,  and  by  his 
nobly-reliant  faith,  and  life-like  exhibitions  of  the  mercy 
and  grace  yet  to  be  revealed,  he  rallied  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  covenant,  and  mightily  strengthened  them 
to  encourage  themselves  in  God.  In  both  respects  he 
proved  a  true  Ezekiel,  himself  strengthened  by  God, 
and  in  turn  strengthening  others;  "a  man,"  as  justly 
described  by  Hengstenberg,  "  who  lifted  up  his  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  and  declared  to  Israel  their  sins;  whose 
word  fell  like  a  hammer  upon  all  the  pleasant  dreams 
and  projects  in  which  they  had  indulged,  and  ground 
them  to  powder;  whose  whole  appearance  furnished  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  Lord  was  still  among  his  people; 
who  was  himself  a  temple  of  the  Lord,  before  whom  the 
so- called  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  still  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  season,  sunk  into  its  proper  nonentity — 
a  spiritual  Samson,  who  grasped  with  his  powerful  arm 
the  pillars  of  the  idol  temple  and  cast  them  to  the 
ground — a  strong  gigantic  nature,  fitted  on  that  very 
account  to  struggle  successfully  against  the  Babylonish 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  revelled  in  such  things  as  were 
strong,  gigantic,  and  grotesque — standing  alone,  yet 
equal  to  a  hundred  pupils  from  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets "  (Chrlitology.  lii.  3). 

The  writings  of  Ezekiel  contain  undoubted  evidence 
that  his  spiritual  labours  were  not  in  vain.  The  people 
who  had  the  more  immediate  benefit  of  them  were 
indeed  in  a  degenerate  state;  they  are  described  as  a 
rebellious  people,  among  whom  he  should  have  to  dwell 
as  among  thorns  and  scorpions,  ch.  ii.  o,  7;  yet  there  were 
better  elements  intermixing  with  the  evil,  and  a  pointed 
contrast  is  even  drawn  by  Jeremiah  between  them  and 
those  who  still  remained  in  Jerusalem,  ch.  xxir.  In  proof 
of  this  the  elders  of  the  community  often  appear  before 
Ezekiel,  waiting  to  hear  what  communication  he  had 
received  from  the  Lord,  ch.  rut  v,  xx.  i.  And  by  the 
time  of  the  release  from  Babylon,  which  could  scarcely 
be  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean  after  the  close 
of  his  labours,  and  no  doubt  in  a  good  d^free  owing  to 
the  character  and  success  of  these,  a  greatly  improved 
spirit  discovered  itself  in  the  remnant  that  came  back, 
and  the  Jews  generally  of  the  dispersion  now  took  a 
marked  rise  in  their  spiritual  position.  From  that  time 
they  became  less  dependent  upon  the  ceremonialism  of 
the  temple  and  its  ritual  services,  and  approached 
neainr  to  the  condition  of  a  people  worshipping  God  in 
spirit.  The  conviction  grew  upon  their  minds  that  God 
could  be  acceptably  served  in  any  land,  and  that  his 
law  could  be  maintained  in  its  substance  while  many  of 
its  forms  had  to  fall  into  abeyance.  This  freer  spirit, 
forming,  as  it  did,  an  internal  development  of  Judaism, 
and  an  important  preparation  for  the  dispensation  of 
the  gospel,  required  the  impulse  and  sanction  of  divinely 
inspired  men  for  its  commencement.  It  found  such 
partly  in  Daniel  and  his  circle,  who,  in  the  very  midst  of 
heathen  abominations,  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  belief 
and  worship  of  Jehovah;  but  in  Ezekiel,  at  once  a  priest 
and  a  prophet,  it  had  its  more  distinct  institution  as  a 


new  phase  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  More  than  any 
other  individual  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  synagogal  worship,  which  so  materially  modified 
that  of  the  temple,  and  proved  of  incalculable  moment 
in  respect  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  ike 
true  knowledge  of  God. 

The  writings  of  Ezekiel  fall  quite  naturally  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  first  being  chiefly  convenant  with 
sin  and  judgment,  primarily  as  connected  with  the 
covenant-people,  but  including  also,  in  several  most 
characteristic  discourses,  the  state  and  doom  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  ch.  i.-xxxa;  the  second  disclosing 
in  a  series  of  revelations  the  purpose  of  mercy,  which 
was  yet  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  G<xl,  and  the  state  of  ultimate  perfection  to  which 
the  divine  kingdom  should  be  raised,  ch.  xxxiii.-xiTiiL 
When  looked  into  more  cloeely,  they  fall  into  variom 
smaller  divisions,  which  are  most  naturally  formed  by 
the  headings  written  by  the  prophet  himself,  and  indi- 
cating the  respective  periods  of  the  successive  revels- 
ttons.  These  are  altogether  eight,  and  they  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time.  The  closing  series,  however,  occupying  the  last 
nine  chapters,  and  embracing  the  vision  of  the  temple, 
^'as  in  point  of  time  earlier  than  at  least  one  of  the 
preceding  revelations — that  recorded  in  ch.  xxix.  17, 
seq.,  the  former  belonging  to  the  twenty- fifth,  the  latter 
to  the  twenty -seventh  year  of  the  captivity;  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  temple*  vision  was  pot  last, 
both  from  its  own  peculiar  character,  and  as  forming 
by  itself  a  complete  whole,  though  several  of  the  com- 
munications placed  before  it  may  actually  have  been 
imparted  at  a  later  period. 

There  is  a  striking  individuality  in  EzekieFs  writmgs. 
the  reflex  of  his  native  cast  of  mind,  as  operated  on  by 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  lugh 
calling  he  had  to  fulfil.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  other 
inspired  men,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  violently  con- 
trol, but  graciously  adapted  itself  to  the  mental  peculi- 
arities of  the  prophet,  and  gave  these  such  an  impulse 
and  direction  as  was  needed  for  the  work  he  had  to  do. 
Here  there  were  peculiarities  greater  than  usual,  both 
in  the  work  to  be  done  and  in  the  man  who  had  to  do  it 
He  was  like  one  standing  in  the  midst  of  falling  piDan, 
shaking  foundations,  and  ultimately  smoking  ruins,  and 
had  to  summon  all  his  strength  to  prevent  the  evil  from 
reaching  a  hopeless  consummation.  Impressnn,  there- 
fore, was  what  he  most  of  all  sought  to  produce;  his 
aim  was  to  awaken,  to  arouse,  to  give  life  and  reality 
to  the  great  objects  of  faith,  and  clothe  them  to  men's 
view,  as  it  were,  with  the  attributes  of  flesh  and  blood. 
To  this  end  the  distinctive  properties  of  his  mind  were 
rendered  by  the  Spirit  of  God  eminently  subservient: 
for  his  vivid  imagination,  his  realistic  nature,  his  en- 
thusiastic temperament)  resolute  and  active  energy, 
when  baptized  with  heavenly  fire  and  made  convenant 
with  the  visions  of  God,  gave  a  wonderful  force  and 
vividness  to  the  thmgs  he  delineated,  and  pressed  on 
the  consciences  of  men.  The  ideal  in  his  hands  became 
like  the  real;  prophecy  took  the  form  of  history;  the 
symbols  of  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
seemed  to  merge  into  the  ^ings  themselves.  These 
peculiarities  in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel,  whidi  only 
rendered  them  the  more  adapted  to  thor  immediate 
purpose,  necessarily  give  rise  to  certain  diffiailtieB  of 
interpretation,  which  led  the  rabbins  to  issue  the  fool- 
ish prohibition,  that  no  one  should  read  them  till  be 
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had  pasBed  his  thirtieth  year,  but  which  undoubtedly 
require  to  be  handled  with  much  care  and  diacrimination. 

In  regard  to  commentaries,  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
certainly  the  most  voluminous,  is  that  of  the  two 
Spanish  Jesuits,  Pradus  and  Villalpondus,  1596,  which 
however,  as  a  commentary,  is  not  complete,  by  much 
the  greater  part  being  occupied  with  intenninable  dis- 
cussions in  regard  to  the  measurements  and  construction 
of  the  temple.  Even  in  the  ezegetical  part  it  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  repertory  of  the  opinions  of  the  fathers 
(who  could  not  find  their  way  to  much  that  is  peculiar 
in  Eaeldel),  and  to  laud  it  still,  as  is  very  often  done 
in  catalogues,  as  'Hhe  best  commentary  on  Ezekiel  that 
was  ever  written,"  is  simply  absurd.  It  is  no  doubt  an 
old  Jesuit  eulogium,  first  pronounced  probably  two 
centuries  ago  or  more,  which  continues  to  be  repeated 
by  intertisted  booksellers,  and  such  critics  as  are  more 
conversant  with  catalogues  than  books.  Calvin's  com- 
mentary, though  it  extends  only  to  the  first  twenty 
chaptera,  and  is  not  by  any  means  the  happiest  speci- 
men of  his  exegetical  powers,  is  yet  of  more  value, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  than  the  more  laboured  tomes  of  Pra- 
dus and  Villalpandns.  The  commentary  of  Greenhill, 
like  many  of  the  Puritan  expositions,  is  tedious  and 
prolix,  and  is  rather  a  collection  of  common-places  on 
the  prophet  than  a  serviceable  exposition.  Newcome's 
translation  and  notes  proceed  too  much  on  the  principle 
of  altering  the  text  and  received  meanings  of  words  in 
difficult  passages;  so  also  do  the  productions  of  Ewald 
and  Kitzig,  though  on  many  points  they  may  both  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  By  much  the  best  foreign 
commentator  on  Ezekiel  is  undoubtedly  Havemick 
0S43);  and  the  latest  English  commentaries  are  those 
of  Dr.  E.  Henderson  and  of  Dr.  Fairbaim  (3d  ed.  1862). 

EZION-GE'BER  [probably,  a  man's  backbone],  a 
very  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Israelites  made  it  one  of  their  halting- places,  Nu. 
xxxiu.  3&;  and  in  much  later  times,  when  Solomon  turned 
his  attention  to  commerce,  it  was  from  that  port  that 
he  sent  his  fleet  to  Ophir,  i  KL  ix.  2C.  It  seems  to  have 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  or  at  least  accessible  to  them,  for  Jeho- 
shaphat  also  used  it  as  a  port,  i  Ki.  xxii.  47;  but  from  his 
improper  alliance  with  the  house  of  Ahab  he  met  with 
diMster  in  his  commercial  enterprise.  Josephus  states 
that  the  place  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Berenice 
(Ant.  nii.  0, 4).  No  modem  travellers  have  found  any 
traces  of  the  city,  and  as  it  lay  near  to  Elath,  some 
have  supposed  that  it  may  have  been  its  seaport. 

EZ^NTTE,  THE  [probably  the  spear],  an  epithet 
given  to  Adino,  one  of  David's  chief  captains,  in  2  Sa. 
xxiii.  8;  but  the  passage  is  a  very  obscure  one,  and 
probably  to  some  extent  corrupted.     (See  Ges.  Thes. 

FZRA,  BOOK  OF.  This  contains  the  account  of 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  after  that  dty 
had  been  taken  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia;  and  it  touches 
on  the  difficulties  which  the  people  had  to  encounter 
under  succeeding  Persian  monarchs,  until  the  temple 
was  completely  rebuilt  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius. 
From  this  event  a  sudden  transition  is  made  to  the 
seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes,  when  Ezra  the  scribe 
was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
and  restore  the  framework  of  the  Jewish  polity — an 
undertaking  which  he  accomplished  even  to  the  extent 
of  restoring  the  original  Mosaic  law  of  marriage;  and 
the  book  concludes  with  a  list  of  those  who  put  away 
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their  heathen  wives  of  forbidden  nations.  The  belief 
of  the  Jewish  authorities,  without  any  known  exception 
or  hesitation,  was  that  Ezra  himself  composed  the  book 
which  bears  his  name.  And  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  questioning  this  traditionary  belief,  since  it 
is  scarcely  denied  by  any  one  that  Em  wrote  a  part, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  against  the  unity  of  the  com 
position,  or  any  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
assigning  it  to  the  age  of  Ezra.  Both  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  But  the  unity  and  the  completeness  of  the  book 
have  been  alike  assailed,  on  certain  internal  grounds, 
which  have  not  appeared  satisfactory  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  treat  the  Scriptures  with  proper  rever- 
ence, or  even  impartiality.  By  taking  a  view  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  book,  we  may  easily  observe  the 
plan  of  it,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one 
whole;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  neither  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
historical  work,  as  some  writers  affirm,  nor  a  collection 
of  unconnected  fragments,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  others.  It  is  not  indeed  a  connected  history,  such 
as  classical  or  modem  historians  might  have  given;  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  history  in  the  Pentateuch, 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  &c.,  whose  unity  has 
been  denied  for  equally  inadequate  reasons.  But,  like 
them,  it  is  the  record  of  God's  dealing  with  the  Israel- 
ites as  his  church  and  people,  bo  that  many  civil  and 
political  details  are  passed  over  in  silence,  while  the 
writer  dwells  on  other  points  which  might  seem  of  sub- 
sidiary importance  according  to  a  mere  earthly  standard. 
The  course  of  events  recorded  in  these  ten  chapters  ap- 
pears to  be  as  follows :  First,  the  decree  of  king  Cyrus, 
putting  an  end  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  in- 
structing the  returning  Israelites  to  rebuild  the  temple 
and  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  ch.  I.  Second, 
the  consequent  proceedings  of  the  people,  ch.  iL  lii. 
Third,  the  hinderances  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  government,  stimulated  as 
this  was  by  the  hatred  of  the  neighbours  of  the  Jews, 
until  Darius  discovered  the  original  decree  of  Cyrus, 
and  confirmed  and  extended  it,  so  that  the  temple  was 
fully  rebuilt,  and  the  worship  restored  according  to  the 
law,  ch.  u.  r.  vi.  Fourth,  the  mission  of  Ezra,  who  was 
both  a  priest  and  a  scribe,  who  was  empowered  by  king 
Artaxerxes  not  only  to  maintain  the  prescribed  worship, 
but,  greatly  more  than  that,  to  restore  the  entire  theo- 
cratic administration,  only  reserving  the  temporal  supre- 
macy of  the  Persian  monarchy,  ch.  vi5.  vHi.  And,  lastly, 
the  reconstruction  of  this  theocratic  state,  which  Ezra 
effected  so  completely,  that  he  carried  the  people  with 
him  in  remodelling  the  family  relations  by  the  law 
against  intermarriage  with  certain  races,  ch.  ix.  x. 

This  is  a  complete  narrative  in  itself;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  the  hypothesis  that  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  taken  together,  form  one  great  historical 
work.  Three  arguments  for  this  hypothesis  are  of  no 
weight  in  themselves  for  establishing  the  conclusion; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  fair  statements  of  fact,  they 
are  willingly  put  forward  by  us  as  circumstances  worthy 
of  consideration  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  the 
illogical  purpose  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 
1.  The  three  books  have  a  large  number  of  words  and 
phrases  in  common,  which  are  not  met  with  at  all,  or 
at  least  frequently,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  This 
agrees  well  with  their  composition  at  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  its  literature,  by 
men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  land  of  Assyria 
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fellow-uiibelievers  have  refused  to  agree  with  him,  and 
have  defended  the  historical  credibility  of  the  book 
throughout.  Another  critic,  Bertheau,  sees  an  evi- 
dence of  the  composition  of  ch.  vi.  22,  under  the  Greek 
successois  of  Alexander,  because  the  king  of  Persia  is 
called  the  king  of  Aasyria^  an  argument  which  might 
have  been  left  to  its  own  weakness,  even  though  we 
had  been  unable  to  give  the  parallels  2  Ki.  xxiii.  29, 
La.  v.  6,  as  Keil  has  done. 

On  the  contraiy,  critics  who  rely  upon  their  inter- 
nal arguments  might  have  seen  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  early  composition,  in  the  fact  that  its  chronology 
is  clear  and  exact;  while  the  accounts  of  Jewish  affairs 
under  the  Persian  monarchy,  as  given  by  Josephus 
from  apocryphal  writers  and  other  sources  unknown 
to  us,  present  extreme  confusion  and  some  palpable 
mistiUces.  The  book  begins  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
after  he  had  taken  Babylon,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
sent  home  to  Jerusalem  and  directed  to  rebuild  the 
temple,  B.C.  536.  It  narrates  the  difficulties  and  hind- 
erances  before  this  was  accomplished  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  about  B.C.  516.  It 
passes  in  silence  over  the  rest  of  his  reign,  31  years, 
and  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  21  years,  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  the  work  of  Ezra^  who  received  his 
conmiission  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus,  B.C.  458-57.  If  the  whole  of  the  events  narrated 
in  the  closing  chapter  took  place  almost  immediately,  as 
is  understood,  we  believe,  by  all  commentators,  then  the 
extreme  length  of  time  embraced  in  the  narrative  is 
not  above  80  years :  and  the  oitler  is  strictly  chronolo- 
gical, though  it  is  not  continuous,  but  leaves  a  blank 
of  almost  sixty  years. 

Two  exceptions  have  to  be  made  to  these  statements 
in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  in  which  however  they 
have  not  been  generally  followed.  First,  Jahn  holds 
with  many  of  the  most  competent  judges  that  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  Xerxes :  and  more- 
over he  holds  that  it  is  the  same  monarch  who  is  here 
called  Artaxerxes.  He  thinks  that  the  favour  shown 
to  the  Jews  by  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  as  related 
in  the  books  of  Esther  and  Ezra,  is  so  pecuHar,  that  it 
is  best  to  assume  the  monarch  to  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  points  to  the  facts 
that  it  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign  that 
Esther  was  brought  into  the  paUce  as  queen,  and  that 
in  the  seventh  year  also  Ezra  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
Jerusalem.  But  this  is  a  mere  incidental  resemblance: 
Esther  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  Ezra  being 
sent  to  Jerusalem  with  the  royal  favour,  since  Esther 
became  queen  in  the  tenth  month,  and  Ezra  had  set 
outon  the  first  day  of  the  )?r«<  month.  And  this  diffi- 
culty is  not  removed,  even  if  we  admit  Jahn's  hypo- 
thesis that  there  is  a  difference  of  six  months  between 
the  two  books  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in 
spring  and  in  autumn.  Secondly,  whereas  Ahasuerus 
and  Artaxerxes  are  mentioned  as  two  kings  of  Persia 
during  whose  reigns  remonstrances  were  made  against 
the  Jews  by  their  neighbours,  Esr.  It.  e^  r;  it  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  that  these  kings  are  Cambyses  and  the 
usurper  Smerdis,  who  came  between  Cyrus  and  Darius, 
so  that  here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  interrup- 
tion  to  the  building  of  the  temple  from  B.c.  536  till 
B.C.  519.  But  Keil  and  others  say  that  this  is  men- 
tioned  briefly  in  verse  5 ;  and  that  verses  6  and  7  pro- 
ceed to  mention  similar  cases  of  interruption  and 
calumnious  annoyance  under  the  kings  who  succeeded 


Darius.  There  is  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the 
letter  to  Artaxerxes,  which  refers  to  the  building  not 
at  all  of  the  temple,  but  of  the  walh  of  ike  city.  In 
spite  of  the  awkwardness  of  so  long  a  parenthetical  state- 
ment, there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  this  anaoge- 
ment.  And  it  has  the  vast  advantage  of  bringing  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Persian  kings  into  simple  unif o^ 
mity  throughout  the  books  of  the  Bible;  Ahasaeros 
being  always  Xerxe^  as  these  two  names  are  in  ituci 
generally  x«okoned  to  be  mere  varieties  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  Artaxerxes  being  one  and  the  same  penoa 
throughout  the  book  of  Ezra^  as  also  in  Nehemiah. 
On  this  supposition  the  king  had  been  stiired  up  fay 
the  Samaritans  to  forbid  the  building  of  the  dty  watts 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign:  and  yet  in  that  extremity 
there  was  found  God's  opportunity,  as  the  king^s  heart 
was  turned,  and  Ezra  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  irith  foil 
powers  to  restore  everything  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses;  and  this  within  six  years.  A  table  of  the 
Persian  kings,  with  their  names  in  the  Bible,  is  given 
in  the  article  Neoemiah.  [o.  c.  m.  d.] 

E'ZBA.  There  are  several  individuals  mentioned  in 
Scripture  who  bear  this  name ;  but  only  one  of  them 
has  more  than  a  passing  notice,  the  person  whose  his- 
tory is  presented  in  the  book  which  bean  his  name, 
and  also  partially  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Many 
respectable  writers  suppose  that  he  is  the  Ezra  who 
went  up  with  Zerubbabel,  Ke.xii.i;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  rejecting  this  opinion  on  account  of  the 
chronology,  besides  that  person  seems  to  have  been 
dead  in  the  following  generation,  nae  Ter.  13.  From 
his  own  account,  Etr.  vii.  i-is,  we  learn  that  be  was  a 
priest^  indeed  descended  from  the  line  of  high-priests, 
the  nearest  of  his  ancestors  named  in  the  list  being 
Seraiah,  who  is,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  doabt, 
not  his  own  father,  but  the  father  of  that  high-priest 
who  went  into  captivity  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. (Gompare  the  geaealogy  In  1  Ch.  vi.  4-14.)  Besides  being 
a  priest  in  virtue  of  his  descent,  Ezra  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  seems  to 
have  been  much  employed  in  writing  out  copies  of  it 
for  general  use,  so  that  he  is  frequently  designated 
'<the  scribe,"  "the  scribe  of  the  hiw  of  the  God  of 
heaven,"  &c.  The  Jewish  traditions  are  full  of  accounts 
of  his  services  to  the  church  in  all  the  departments  of 
sacred  literature ;  so  much  so,  that  even  Uie  most  cau- 
tious and  the  most  sceptical  critics  agree  that  he  must 
have  done  important  work  in  preserving  and  drcolating 
the  sacred  books,  whether  we  admit  or  not  that  he  was 
concerned  in  closing  the  Old  Testament  canon.  There 
are  two  books  bearing  his  name  (Esdras)  in  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  second  of  these  represents  him  as  a  pro- 
phet who  had  apocalyptic  visions,  but  it  is  umversslly 
held  to  be  a  very  late  production,  later  than  the  Cluis- 
tian  era,  and  perhaps  the  work  of  a  professing  Christias. 
The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  chiefly  a  plain  narrative  of 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  city  after  its  rain, 
drawn  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  thoogh 
with  one  long  idle  legend  interpolated.  It  also  begins 
at  an  earlier  point  than  the  canonical  book,  namdy  at 
Josiah's  passover. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  his 
position  and  proceedings  except  as  these  are  reooided 
in  Scripture.  We  know  that  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
king  Artaxerxes  and  his  ooundllorB,  and  that  he  re- 
ceived a  oonmuBsion,  in  the  seventh  year  of  that 
monarch's  reign,  B.o.  458  or  457,  to  go  up  to  Jcfua** 
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lem  and  complete  the  work  of  restoration  there,  even 
to  the  extent  of  putting  in  force  the  entire  law  of 
Moses,  including  penalties  upon  the  disobedient,  not  ex- 
cepting ci^ital  punishments.    And  while  of  course  the 
royal  supremacy  was  maintained  in  matters  belonging 
to  the  kingdom,  perfect  freedom  was  granted  to  the 
Jewish  people  to  act  aoooiding  to  their  own  law  in 
their  corporate  as  well  as  their  individual  capacity, 
and  the  priests,  Levites,  and  inferior  persons  connected 
with  the  temple  were  exempted  from  every  kind  of 
toll,  tribute,  SAd  custom.     But  we  do  not  know  what 
led  the  king  to  take  such  a  favourable  view  of  the 
case,  nor  how  £zra  possessed  such  influence  as  to  be 
the  individual  intrusted  with  the  king's  decree,  except 
in  so  far  as  his  own  statement  goes,  that  it  was  a 
request  on  his  part  which  was  conceded  by  the  king,  and 
that  the  concession  was  so  liberal  that  he  could  explain 
it  to  himself  only  by  the  direct  interposition  of  God, 
En.  tU.  6, 27.   When  he  had  been  clothed  with  this  autho- 
rity, it  was  his  object  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  his 
people,  and  he  "  gathered  together  chief  men  out  of 
Israel  to  go  up  with"  him.     He  had  greatest  difficulty 
with  the  common  Levites,  whose  office  was  perhaps  too 
humble,  and  their  means  of  support  too  precarious,  to 
tempt  them  readily  to  abandon  their  settlements  in  the 
East  in  exchange  for  a  share  in  colonizing  Judea;  but 
yet  in  the  end  he  secured  some  of  them  and  of  the  in- 
ferior servants  of  the  temple.     In  order  to  have  the 
gold  and  silver  offerings  for  the  worship  of  God  con- 
veyed as  safely  and  becomingly  as  he  could,  he  com- 
mitted them  to  a  body  of  men,  twelve  priests  and 
twelve  Levites,  according  to  a  translation  of  ch.  viii. 
24,  which  seems  more  accurate  than  that  in  our  ver- 
sion, ''Then  I  separated  twelve  of  the  chief  of  the 
priests,  in  addition  to  Sherebiah,  Hashabiah,  and  ten 
of  their  brethren  with  them."  (Compare  ver.  is,  la)     And 
this  oommitteetook  the  exclusive  charge,  and  delivered 
up  the  gifts  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  on  their 
arrival  at  Jerusalem.     The  whole  account  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom,  firmness,   and  faith  of  Ezra; 
especially  this  arrangement,  and  the  touching  state- 
ment that  he  was  ashamed  to  ask  a  guard  from  the 
king  after  having  told  him  of  the  protecting  care  of 
God,  on  account  of  which  the  company  spent  three 
days  in  humbUng  themselves  before  God  and  seeking  his 
guidance.     It  is  no  wonder  that  a  person  whose  con- 
duct was  so  blameless  and  holy,  and  whose  enterprises 
were  crowned  with  entire  success,  should  be  made  the 
confidant  of  the  people  who  feared  God  and  trembled 
at  the  disregard  manifested  toward  his  commandments 
by  marriage  with  forlndden  races;  and  that  the  princes 
themselves  should  confess  their  powerlessness,  and  urge 
him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  necessary  reforms,  Ezr.  ix. 
1 :  X.  4.    The  remedy  was  very  severe;  but  in  that  crisis 
each  a  dedsive  measure  was  probably  necessary,  if  the 


moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the  colony  was  not 
to  be  blighted.  And  the  fact  that  seventeen  priests,  ten 
common  Levites,  and  eighty- six  individuals  of  other 
tribes  put  away  their  wives,  is  evidence  at  once  of  the 
wide-spread  mischief,  and  of  the  spirit  of  revival  by 
which  the  nation  was  animated.  It  was  an  act,  too, 
of  great  importance  for  the  outward  interests  of  the 
colony,  as  it  was  the  first  exercise  of  those  powers  of 
self-government,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
within  that  limit  under  the  protection  of  civil  authority, 
Exr. x.7,8,10,  which  Artaxerxes  had  granted  to  them; 
after  they  had  been  used  in  so  extreme  a  case  as  this, 
a  precedent  was  established  which  could  never  be  called 
in  question  without  flagrant  injustice. 

Whether  this  was  so  peculiar  an  act,  necessarily 
involving  a  certain  amount  of  odium,  so  that  Ezra 
thought  it  becoming  to  retire  from  public  life,  or  • 
whether  things  went  so  well  or  so  ill  with  the  colony 
as  to  prevent  his  active  interference  in  its  affairs,  or 
whether  he  was  called  away  from  Jerusalem,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  book  closes  at  this  point,  and  that  we  hear 
no  more  of  him  for  about  thirteen  years.  But  in  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,  ch.  viii.,  we  meet  with  him  once 
more,  associated  with  this  patriot;  Ezra  the  scribe 
taking  the  charge  of  spiritual  concerns,  as  Nehemiah 
the  governor  did  of  things  temporal,  yet  both  acting 
in  perfect  concert.  As  *'  the  days  of  Nehemiah  the 
governor,  and  of  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe,"  are 
mentioned  as  a  marked  period  of  religious  life,  No.  xii.  26, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  acted 
together  for  some  time,  so  as  to  leave  a  joint  impress 
upon  the  people.  But  he  is  not  mentioned  any  more 
in  Scripture,  and  the  Jewish  traditions  vary  irrecon- 
cilably. Josephus  relates  that  he  died  soon  after  that 
great  feast  of  tabernacles  at  which  he  officiated  in  read- 
ing the  law  to  the  assembled  people.  Others  represent 
him  as  returning  to  Babylon  and  dying  there  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  And  a  tomb  bearing  his  name  is  still 
shown  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty  miles 
above  its  place  of  meeting  with  the  Euphrates. 

The  work  of  Ezra  on  occasion  of  that  feast  of  taber- 
nacles may  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews 
that  he  organized  the  synagogue  service.  Or,  in  a 
preferable  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  it  may  be 
considered  an  inspired  voucher  for  the  substantial 
truth  of  what  is  ascribed  to  him.  For  even  if  he  did 
not  formally  institute  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  at 
the  least  he  left  a  pattern  which  had  merely  to  be 
copied  and  to  be  separated  from  accidental  circum- 
stances. Here,  accordingly,  we  read  for  the  first  time 
of  a  "  pulpit,"  and  of  a  body  of  Levites  devoted  to  the 
work  of  "causing  the  people  to  understand  the  law*' 
and  ''the  reading,"  that  is,  a  body  of  preachers  and 
expositors  of  the  Word  of  God.  [g.  c.  m.  d.] 

EZ'RAHITE.    See  Ethan. 
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FACE.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  tlie  use  of  this 
word  in  Scripture,  except  ^ith  reference  to  God.  In 
all  languages  it  is  customary  to  apply  the  term  as  de- 
noting the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  human  body, 
and  that  which  is  most  peculiarly  indicative  of  the 
whole  person,  to  what  relatively  holds  somewhat  of  the 
same  place  in  other  objects :  as  the  ''  face  of  a  house/' 
'*  the  face  of  the  country/'  &c.  There  is  also  the  same 
general  application  of  the  word  in  the  sense  ol  favour^ 
it  being  natural  for  men  to  turn  away  their  face  from 
those  whom  they  dislike  or  shun,  and  to  direct  it  to- 
wards their  companions  and  friends.  In  that  sense,  it 
is  said  in  Pr.  xix.  6:  "Many  will  entreat  the  face  of  the 
prince/'  meaning  thereby  his  favour;  which  is  the 
rendering  adopted  in  the  English  version.  As  applied 
to  God  it  is  an  anthropomorphic  expression,  denoting 
either  his  manifested  presence  or  his  experienced 
favour.  In  such  phrases  as  **  seeing  the  face  of  tlie 
Lord/'  *'the  cry  came  before  the  face  of  the  Lord," 
'*  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  set  against  them  that  do  evil/' 
it  is  evidently  all  one  with  God's  manifested  presence ; 
Grod  as  appearing  or  acting  in  any  particular  time  and 
way.  The  manifestations  he  actually  gives  of  himself 
are  very  various,  both  in  kind  and  degree ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  or  less  full,  so  also  may  the 
effect  of  them  be  represented  to  be  upon  those  who 
witness  them.  No  one  can  see  God's  face  and  live,  it 
was  expressly  said  by  God  himself  to  Moses,  Ex  xxxiii.  20; 
and  yet  Jacob  at  an  earlier  period  had  declared  of  him- 
self, though  with  a  feeling  of  astonishment,  that  he 
had  seen  Giod's  face  and  yet  lived,  Oe.  xxxll.  30.  The  ap- 
parent discrepance  is  to  be  explained  by  the  different 
respects  in  which  the  expression  is  used  in  the  two 
cases.  The  face  of  God,  as  involving  the  full  blasse  of 
his  manifested  glory,  no  mortal  man  can  see  and  live  ; 
the  sight  would  overpower  and  shatter  his  frame.  But 
when  veiled  in  the  attractive  form,  and  appearing  with 
the  softened  radiance  of  the  human  countenance,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  confidence  and  hope,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  then  not  only  life,  but  revived  and 
quickened  life,  was  the  natural  result. 

It  was  Jacob  who  first  spake  of  God's  face.  He  did 
it  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  was  going  to 
meet  his  brother  Esau,  who  had  come  forth  with  an 
armed  band  to  destroy  him,  and  when  in  deep  anxiety 
of  soul  he  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  and  faithfulness 
of  Grod.  During  the  agony  of  that  spiritual  conflict 
the  Lord,  or  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  appeared  and 
wrestled  with  him ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Peniel,  God*s  face.  In  doing  so,  he  no  doubt  had  re- 
spect to  the  manifested  favour,  as  well  as  presence  of 
God;  for  what  had  impressed  his  mind  was  not  simply 
that  the  presence,  but  that  the  gracious  presence  of 
God  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  And  in  another 
series  of  passages  this  idea  of  God's  manifested  gi-ace 
or  favour  is  what  b  chiefly  indicated ;  as  in  the  expres- 
sions "seek  my  face,"  "lift  on  us  the  light  of  thy  face," 
or  countenance,  &c.  In  all  such  passages  what  is  said 
of  God's  face  may  be  understood  of  his  loving-kindness 
as  actually  sought  after  or  experienced  by  those  who 
believe  in  his  name. 


FAIR  HAVENS  [Gr.  koKoI  XifiMsl  the  name  of  a 
harbour  in  Crete,  on  the  south  shore,  into  which  the 
vessel  that  carried  Paul  on  his  way  to  Borne  put  in, 
but  which  was  again  abandoned,  as  too  exponed  for 
wintering  in,  Ac.  zxviL  8-12.  The  name  still  remains  in 
modem  Greek,  KoIom  Limetuu;  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  particular  place  meant  by  it  (Smith's  Voyage 
and  Sbip.  of  Paul,  p.  80). 

FAITH.  The  peculiar  importance  attached  to  faith 
in  Scripture,  and  its  relative  position  in  Christian  doc- 
trine,  become  evident  when  it  is  viewed  as  that  mental 
act  upon  which  the  whole  application  of  redonption, 
on  man's  side,  depends.  The  term  {wUrrn)  propyl; 
means  trust  on  a  personal  Saviour,  as  opposed  to  man's 
native  self-reliance;  and  the  object  of  faith  is  not 
Christ's  doctrine,  nor  his  historic  life  as  a  mere  pattern, 
but  his  glorified  person,  with  whom  the  closest  relation 
is  formed  by  an  act  which  is  simply  receptive,  and 
raising  the  mind  above  the  seen  and  temporal  That 
this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  faith,  may  be 
proved  from  the  uniform  usage  of  Scripture.  Some 
have  thought  indeed  that,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
passages,  e.g.  Ga.  i.  23;  1  Ti.  ir.  1;  Jade  3,  it  must  be  taken  in 
an  objective  sense,  denoting  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
The  best  modem  expositors,  however,  take  all  these 
passages  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  containing  the  idea 
of  trust;  from  which  indeed  we  are  not  necessitated  to 
depart  in  a  single  instance. 

As  to  the  position  and  importance  of  faith,  it  may  le 
described  as  the  organ  or  means  by  which  redemption 
is  appropriated.  It  thus  presupposes  Christ's  finished 
work,  of  which  it  is  simply  receptive;  iknd  it  is  so  closely 
connected  with  repentance  that  the  one  is  never  found 
without  the  other,  and  can  never  be  in  exercise  without 
the  other.  The  most  essential  light  in  which  the  sub- 
ject can  be  placed  then  is,  that  faith  is  receptive  and 
saves,  not  as  involving  obedience,  but  as  receiving  a 
gift. 

The  phrase,  "  obedience  of  faith,"  occurring  in  cer- 
tain passages,  Ro.  i.  6;  Ac.  Ti.  r,  implies  indeed  an  obedien- 
tial element  in  the  first  act  of  faith,  or  a  compliance 
with  divine  authority,  even  in  the  reception  of  the  gift; 
for  we  are  not,  with  some,  to  take  the  term  " faith"  in 
these  passages  as  equivalent  to  the  "doctrine"  of  the 
gospel,  nor  to  view  the  obedience  as  that  which  faith 
produces.  But  while  the  gospel  is  a  gift,  there  is  a 
divine  injunction  to  embrace  it,  iJn. iil ss.  invol>'ing in 
one  and  the  same  act  the  reception  of  a  gift  and  the 
compliance  with  a  divine  command.  While  faith  saves 
then,  not  as  it  contains  an  obediential  element,  but 
simply  as  it  is  receptive,  there  is  an  obedience  of  faith 
even  in  receiving  the  gift  of  righteousness. 

That  fwth  is  simply  receptive,  may  be  evinced  by 
all  the  passages  where  it  is  described  in  exerdse,  by 
the  prepositions  used  with  the  verb  or  noun  (as  iri  and 
e/f),  and  by  the  sensible  representations  under  which  it 
is  set  forth,  such  as  "a  coming,"  Mat.  xL  28;  "a  flee- 
ing," He.  vi.  18;  "  a  drinking"  of  the  water  of  life,  Jn.  tit  s. 

We  have  firet  to  oonsider  faith  in  connection  with  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification.  To  show  that  eveiy- 
thing  is  repudiated  but  faith  alone,  the  apostle  makes 
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lue  of  varioufl  fonns  of  excliuiion,  such  as  (1)  "freely," 
Ro.m.24i  (2)  ''without  works,"  Ro.iT.6;  (3)  "without  the 
deeds  of  the  law,"  Ro. iil.  28;  (4)  "by  his  grace,"  Bo.  lit. 24; 
(5)  "by  graoe  through  faith,"  £p.iL8.  Grace  being 
represented  as  the  exclusive  Bou^;t»  of  justification,  and 
the  death  of  Christ  as  its  material  cause,  faith  is  in  this 
matter  merely  instrumental  and  receptive  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  God,  Ro.  iil.  84.  Nor  has  faith  any  other 
value  beyond  that  of  uniting  us  to  its  object^  that  we 
may  be  justified  in  him,  Oa.  ii.  n. 

But  when  the  apostle  Paul  gives  all  prominence  to 
faith  in  justification,  must  he  be  understood  as  also 
excluding  works  done  after  faith  by  those  who  are  in  a 
state  of  grace  t  That  these  works  are  all  excluded  from 
the  justification  of  their  persons  is  evident,  because 
they  follow  justification;  because  the  apostle  repudiates 
every  ground  of  gloiying,  Ro.  It.  2;  and  because  their 
justifying  title  is  not  only  beyond  themselves  in  Christ, 
but  admits  no  addition  of  any  kind.  Carrying  out  the 
same  mode  of  exclusion  therefore  as  is  set  forth  in 
Scripture,  it  may  be  affirmed  (1)  that  it  is  faith  that 
justifies,  not  repentance;  (2)  that  it  is  faith,  not  love; 
(3)  that  it  is  faith,  not  works;  (4)  that  it  is  faith,  not 
hoUness;  (5)  that  it  is  faith  merely  as  apprehending 
Christ,  not  as  a  grace  of  the  Spirit. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  faith  "  is  im- 
puted for  "  or  rather  "  unto  righteousness  "  (eit,  Ro.  iv.  3; 
Gft.  iiL  6).  That  this  does  not  result  from  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  faith  is  self-evident.  Just  as  little  can  it 
arise  from  any  acceptation  whereby  an  imperfect  title 
is  accepted  for  a  perfect  one;  a  supposition  which  the 
inflexible  law  and  the  character  of  the  Judge  forbid. 
What  then  is  imputed  unto  righteousness  ?  Gramma- 
tically construing  the  words,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  act  of  believing  stands  as  the  nominative  or  subject 
of  the  affirmation.  But  then  in  that  connection,  and 
wherever  we  are  said  to  be  justified  by  faith,  it  must 
be  added  that,  theologically,  faith  stands  by  metonymy 
for  its  object;  that  is,  for  the  Lord  our  Righteousness, 
whom  faith  apprehends,  and  to  whom  it  imites  us. 
Thus  the  party  imputing  is  God,  the  ground  of  the  im- 
putation is  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  end  con- 
templated is  "  unto  (els)  righteousness."  Faith  then  is 
not  accepted  as  an  imjierfect  substitute.  The  gospel 
has  been  widely  corrupted  by  the  supposition  that  in 
this  imputation  the  act  of  faith  is  held  sufficient  for 
righteousness,  and  accounted  to  be  what  it  is  not. 
From  the  explanation  just  given  it  follows  that  the 
common  phrase,  '^the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  im- 
puted," is  the  exact  equivalent  of  that  Scripture  phrase. 

While  it  thus  appears  that  justification  is  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  Ro.  lii.  28,  and  that  works 
or  moral  character  neither  constitute  qualifications  nor 
pave  the  way  as  preparations,  it  remains  that  we  deter- 
mine the  character  of  justifying  faith.  This  leads  us 
to  explain  the  seeming  discrepancy  between  Paul  and 
James.  Paul  affirms  that  it  justifies  without  works, 
but  presupposes  that  it  is  IfVing  faith.  James,  not 
calling  in  question  the  Pauline  doctrine,  repudiates  a 
dead  faith  as  devoid  of  justifying  efficacy.  The  same 
aabject  is  surveyed  by  both,  without  any  contradiction, 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  But  the  truth  in  which 
they  agree  is,  that  faith  is  not  a  dead  assent,  but  the 
act  of  a  quickened  soul,  which  possesses,  like  seed-corn, 
a  germinating  power.  Originated  by  the  Spirit  of  faith, 
t  Co.  tr.  13,  and  overcoming  the  world  by  its  very  action, 
1  Jilt.  4,  true  faith  is  always  living;  but  it  justifies 


neither  on  account  of  the  life  nor  of  the  fruits  which 
are  associated  with  it^  but  as  it  apprehends  Christ.  It 
must  be  added,  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  faith,  that 
it  is  itself  the  fruit  of  Christ's  mediation,  Phi.  i.  so. 
Hence  it  is  never  represented  as  a  legal  condition  on 
which  men  are  thrown  back,  and  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  produce  in  their  own  strength,  but  as  given 
to  us,  like  every  other  blessing,  by  Christ. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  while  the  sacred 
writers  describe  faith  as  a  reliance  on  the  personal 
Redeemer,  they  never  fail  to  bring  prominently  into 
view  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  fellowship  in  Christ's 
LIFE.  The  apostle  John  exhibits  this  most  vividly. 
Though  none  of  the  aspects  of  the  subject  can  be  said  to 
be  awanting  in  any  of  the  apostles,  it  is  John  that  spe- 
cially dwells  on  the  thought  that  they  who  believe  not 
only  have  fellowship  in  Christ's  life,  but  receive  Him  for 
this  end.  Paul,  in  like  manner,  is  wont  to  pass  from 
a  description  of  justification  by  faith  to  the  new  life 
which  is  given  in  and  with  this  faith,  Ro.  ri.  i-ii;  OA.ii.  20; 
a  Hfe  unfolding  itself  in  love  and  hope,  and  ever  ad- 
vancing to  larger  measures  of  holiness.  Nay,  Paul  is 
never  content  till  he  makes  it  plain,  that  the  Redeemer 
whom  faith  embraces  is  himself  the  principle  of  all  this 
new  hfe  Uving  in  the  disciple  by  faith,  Oa.  u.  2o. 

Neither  must  it  be  omitted,  that  the  apostles  exhibit 
faith  as  implying  a  change  of  nature,  and  as  having 
its  root  in  the  contrite  heart,  that  is,  the  opposite  of 
the  life  of  sin.  As  that  which  constitutes  the  hfe  of 
sin  is  in  its  deepest  gpround  a  course  of  self-reliance  and 
self- contentment,  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers 
implies  that  faith  is  in  its  very  natiure  a  breaking  with 
this  life  of  sin — a  renunciation  of  self-reliance  for  an 
objective  propitiation,  as  Paul  usually  puts  it — a  long- 
ing for  the  divine  or  a  new  divine  knowledge  different 
from  that  of  nature,  as  John  puts  it — but  always  in- 
volving a  moral  change. 

It  only  remains  that  we  advert  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  form  of  faith,  which  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  KNOWLEDGE,  ASSENT,  and  trust.  There  must  be 
necessary  knowledge  to  apprehend  correctly  what  Scrip- 
ture reveals  as  to  the  way  of  salvation,  and  assent, 
whereby  we  accept  as  true  what  is  announced,  but 
ending  in  a  trust,  whereby  the  heavy-laden  rest  their 
weary  souls  on  Christ.  It  is  a  reliance  upon  a  person 
with  a  measure  of  confidence,  not  on  a  mere  proposi- 
tion, Ep.  ilL  12;  He.  x.  22;  Jn.  vl.  33. 

But  in  connection  with  the  trust  which  is  the  form 
of  faith,  the  inquiry  arises,  Is  assurance  of  the  essence 
of  faith  in  such  a  sense  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  in- 
separable from  its  exercise?  This  requires  to  be  touched 
with  the  utmost  deUcacy  and  caution.  That  a  certain 
measure  of  assurance  goes  along  with  lively  faith  may 
be  affirmed,  but  not  in  every  case  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
dubiety.  Escaping  from  the  doubting  faith  of  Rome, 
the  divines  of  the  Reformation- period  gave  utterance  to 
statements  on  the  subject  of  assurance  stronger  than 
can  well  be  vindicated;  and  many  of  the  confessions  of 
Protestantism  partake  of  a  similar  character.  But  it 
is  always  safer  to  distinguish  between  faith  and  assmr- 
ance,  and  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  reflex  act,  or  the 
conclusion  of  an  easy  syllogism,  as  follows: — He  that 
believes  on  Christ  is  justified  and  saved;  but  I  beUeve: 
therefore,  I  am  justified  and  saved.  While  care  is 
taken  to  foster  and  not  to  discourage  that  personal 
appropriation  of  salvation  which  forms  such  a  charac- 
teristic lineament  of  the  Protestant  church,  yet  it  is 
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always  perilous  to  construct  such  a  definition  of  faith 
as  implies  that  its  opposite  consists  in  admitting  a 
doubt  of  our  personal  salvation,  for  by  such  views  the 
faithful  are  perplexed,  and  the  formalist  made  more 
secure.  [o.  8.] 

FALLOW-DEER  hv:pr,  yackmoorl    Among  the 

ruminants  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  used 
as  food,  Do.  xtr.  6,  this  animal  is  mentioned.  Its  name 
occurs  again  in  1  Ki.  iv.  23,  in  the  account  of  the  daily 
consumption  of  food  by  king  Solomon^s  household.  In 
both  cases  it  is  associated  with  deer  or  antelopes;  and 
as  from  the  latter  passage  the  supply  seems  to  have 
been  irregidar,  and  therefore  accidental,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  conclude  that  the  animal  in  question  was  not 
kept  in  parks,  but  was  wild,  and  taken  only  by  the 
chase.  The  LXX.  give  us  no  light  on  the  identifica- 
tion, for  the  word  is  absolutely  omitted  by  them  in 
both  passages. 

The  fallow-deer  does  not  now  exist  in  Palestine,  or 
in  any  neighbouring  country,  so  far  an  we  know.  It 
is,  however,  included  in  the  animals  of  Greece,  of 
Persia,  and  of  Ab3rBsinia;  and  therefore  may  have  in- 
habited the  wooded  parts  of  Palestine  in  ancient  days. 
It  is  however  difficult  to  suppose  that  Jerusalem  could 
have  received  any  appreciable  amount  of  flesh-meat 
from  such  a  source,  remote  as  it  is  from  a  forest  ooimtry. 

In  all  probability  the  word  yachmoor  indicates  some 
species  of  the  antelope  family — possibly  the  animal 
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known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under  the  title  of  addax 
{Oryx  addaXj  Lieht.),  which  has  been  recognized  as  a 
beast  of  chase  in  the  old  Egyptian  sculptures.  It  is 
widely  spread  over  Central  Africa,  extending  to  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia^  and  is  well  known  to  the 
Arabs,  who  still  distinguish  it  by  its  ancient  name, 
with  the  familiar  prefix  of  Abou,  or  father — Father 
Addas. 

The  addax  is  a  coarse  and  heavy  antelope,  three  feet 
high  at  the  withers,  with  a  large  clumsy  head,  and 
stout  legs.  The  horns  exist  in  both  sexes,  are  long, 
twisted  outwards,  covered  with  rings  nearly  to  the 
points,  which  are  sharp;  the  tail  is  long  and  tufted. 
The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour, 
with  a  band  of  white  across  the  face;  the  forehead  and 
throat  are  clothed  with  coarse  black  hair,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  of  a  whitish-gray  hue.  It 
is  one  of  that  group  of  antelopes  in  which  we  may  clearly 
discern  an  approach  to  the  bovine  race.         [P.  H.  o.] 


FAMINE  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Scripture 
among  the  troubles  with  which  at  different  times  God's 
people  have  had  to  contend,  and  the  scourges  which 
he  has  frequently  sent  to  chastise  the  wick^ness  and 
corruption  of  the  world.  In  the  history  of  the  patri- 
archs the  equable  stream  of  their  quiet  and  sequestered 
life,  appears  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  the  re- 
currence of  famine,  Ge.  xli.  lO;  xxrl.  l ;  xIL  seq.,  altiiough  in 
none  of  them  is  the  calamity  explicitly  connected  with 
the  state  and  conduct  of  the  patriarchs  themselves. 
We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  there  was  a  certain 
moral  connection;  and  particularly  in  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  that  which  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  an 
event  still  in  prospect,  was  overruled  to  bring  about  the 
elevation  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  became 
the  means  of  humbling  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  and 
reconciling  them  to  him.  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
various  famines  are  represented  to  have  come  upon 
them;  one,  for  example,  in  the  days  of  Ruth;  another 
of  three  years*  continuance  in  the  time  of  David;  another 
as  long,  and  greatly  more  severe,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
&c.;  some  of  which  were  expressly  sent  as  rebukes  for 
abounding  iniquity,  Ra.  1. 1;  2  Sft.  xxi. ;  i  KL  xrii.  In  the  pro- 
phetical writings  famine  is  reckoned  among  the  special 
instruments  of  the  Lord  which  he  employed,  as  occasion 
required,  to  chastise  men  for  their  misdeeds,  and  in  this 
connection  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  sword 
and  pestilence,  Ii.li.i9;  Je.xiT.i6;  xt.2;  E»».T.i2,ftc. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  ancient  world  generally,  that 
it  was  subject  to  periodical  returns  of  dearth,  often 
amounting  in  particular  districts  to  famine,  greatly 
beyond  what  is  usually  experienced  in  modem  timea. 
Various  causes  of  a  merely  natural  and  economical 
kind  contributed  to  this,  apart  from  strictly  moral  con- 
siderations. Among  these  causes  may  more  especially 
bo  mentioned  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  agriculture 
which  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  which  men  had  few 
resources  to  stimulate,  or  in  unfavourable  seasons 
and  localities  to  aid,  the  protluctive  |)oweT8  of  nature; 
the  defective  means  of  transit,  rendering  it  often  im- 
possible to  relieve  the  wants  of  one  region,  even  when 
plenty  existed  at  no  great  distance  in  another;  the 
despotic  governments,  which  to  so  great  an  extent 
checked  the  free  development  of  human  energy  and 
skill;  and  the  frecjuent  wars  and  desolations,  in  a  great 
degree  also  the  result  of  those  despotic  governments, 
which  both  interrupted  the  labours  of  the  field  and 
afterwards  wasted  its  fruits.  Depending,  as  every  re- 
turning harvest  does,  upon  the  meeting  of  many  con- 
ditions in  the  soil  and  climate,  which  necessarily  vary 
from  season  to  season,  it  was  inevitable  but  that  times 
of  scarcity  should  be  ever  and  anon  occurring  m  par 
ticular  r^ons  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  disadvantages 
now  referred  to,  under  which  the  world  in  more  remote 
times  laboured,  it  was  equally  inevitable,  that  such 
times  should  often  aggravate  into  all  the  horrors  of 
famine.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the  natural  and 
economical,  we  take  into  account  also  the  moral  state 
of  the  ancient  world,  and,  in  particular,  the  ever  recOT- 
ring  backalidings  of  the  covenant-people,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  visitations  of  famine  should  have  been 
as  frequent  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been,  it 
was  one  of  the  promised  blessings  of  the  covenant,  that 
if  the  people  remained  steadfast  to  it,  the  Ixwd  would 
bless  them  in  their  basket  and  in  their  store— in  other 
words,  would  give  them  fruitful  seasons ;  and  as,  to 
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secure  this,  the  oonstant  vigilance  and  care  of  a  special 
providence  were  needed,  it  was  fitting,  that  when  the 
interests  of  righteousness  called  for  it,  there  should  be 
from  time  to  time  a  partial  suspension  of  the  beneficent 
agency  of  Heaven.  Famines  are  still  among  the  evib 
to  which  the  world  is  subject,  although,  from  the  in- 
definite extension  of  the  arable  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  the  ready  comnumd  that  is  now  held  over  the 
means  of  supply  and  communication,  it  is  a  form  of 
evil  which  has  undergone,  and  still  is  undergoing, 
important  modifications. 

FAN  [the  Greek  xrtW,  Latin  ventilabrum];  a  sort  of 
wooden  spade,  with  a  long  handle,  used  in  ancient 
times,  in  Greece  and  the  East  still  used,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  up  the  com  in  a  current  of  air,  that 
the  chaff  may  be  separated  from  the  wheat.  The  more 
exact  translation  of  the  original  term  would  undoubt- 
edly be  "  winnowing-shoveL"    {See  Aobiculture.) 

FABTHING.  Two  words  in  Greek  are  rendered 
farthing  in  the  English  Bible,  Kobpdprris,  Mat.v.a6;  Mar 
zii.  42,  and  duFffdpiw,  Mat.  x.  29;  Ln.  xU.  6.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  just  the  Roman  cu,  equal  in  the  gospel  age 


[260.]      Anarion. 

to  a  farthing  and  three- fourths,  or  1*875  farthing.  The 
other,  the  Latin  quadrcuUy  was  the  fourth  part  of  this, 
and  confiequently  not  quite  equal  to  half  a  farthing  of 
English  money.  If  the  relative  difference,  however,  in 
the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  account,  the  one  coin 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  other. 
But  formally  considered,  the  assarion  came  as  near  the 
farthing  as  the  quadrans. 

FAST,  FASTING.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  con- 
sidering the  ceremonial  character  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  the  respect  had  in  many  of  its  ordinances  to  food, 
that  it  contained  no  injunction  about  fasting;  nor  does 
the  verb  to  faat  (q^)  once  occur  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  Pentateuch.  This  is  a  very  significant  omission  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  and 
shows,  along  with  other  things  belonging  to  it,  how 
free  it  was  from  the  false  asceticism  and  corporeal  mor- 
tifications, which  from  the  most  remote  periods  had 
established  themselves  in  the  East.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  Nazarite  vow,  the  only  thing  in  the  old  religion 
that  approached  to  the  character  of  an  ascetic  institu- 
tion, merely  the  use  of  wine  and  things  related  to  it 
fell  under  the  prohibition  of  the  lawgiver ;  and  the  vow 
itself  was  voluntary;  no  one,  except  in  a  few  peculiar 
cases,  was  obliged  to  take  it.  There  was,  however,  an 
occasion,  recurring  once  a  year,  on  which  the  people 
were  called  to  do  what  came  to  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  fasting ;  so  that  the  occasion  itself  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  familiarly  designated  the  fast,  ao.  xxvii.  9. 
This  was  the  day  of  yearly  atonement,  appointed  to 
take  place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
on  which,  while  the  high  priest  performed  the  obla- 
tions for  himself  and  for  the  people  in  all  their  sins, 
the  people  themselves  were  commanded  to  ''afflict  their 
souls,"  Le.  xYl.  29.  What  particularly  was  implied  in  this 
afflicting  of  their  souls,  is  not  described — further  than 
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that  they  were  "  to  do  no  work  at  all,"  and  were  to 
make  it  ''  a  Sabbath  of  rest;"  and  for  this  special  reason, 
that  "on  that  day  the  priest  should  maJie  an  atone- 
ment for  them  to  cleanse  them,  that  they  might  be 
clean  from  all  their  sins  before  the  Lord."  Being  a 
day  specially  set  apart  for  calling  sins  to  remembrance, 
it  was  also  a  day  meet  for  afflicting  their  souls;  it 
became  them  then  to  cease  from  the  gratification  of 
fleshly  desire,  ''not  doing  their  own  woriu,  or  finding 
their  own  pleasure,"  and  with  fitting  exercises  of 
humihAtion  and  godly  sorrow  to  recall  to  mind  the 
backslidings  and  transgressions  with  which  they  had 
dishonoured  the  living  God. 

It  would  be  quite  natural  for  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  so  much  that  was  symbolical  in  religion,  to 
embody  the  affliction  they  were  required  to  inflict 
upon  theu:  souls  in  an  actual  fast.  It  is  certain,  that 
in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  this 
was  practised;  yet  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  the  prac- 
tice afforded  no  indication  of  &  pure  and  proper  ob- 
servance; nay,  the  regard  that  was  had  to  the  corpo- 
real abstinence  was  sharply  reproved  as  a  hypocritical 
and  shallow  counterfeit.  "Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I 
have  chosen?  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul?  Is 
it  to  bow  down  the  head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread 
sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him?  wilt  thou  call  this  a 
fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord?^'  Is.  Mil.  6.  It 
was  not  that  such  external  signs  of  penitence  and 
sadness  were  in  themselves  improper,  or  undeserving 
of  divine  recognition,  when  they  really  were  the  signs 
of  a  corresponding  inward  affection.  The  favourable 
notice  taken  of  them  in  various  cases  of  Old  Testa- 
ment hiatory  is  proof  enough  to  the  contrary.  But  it 
was  the  state  of  soul  itself,  as  indicated  by  the  ab- 
stinence from  food  and  the  clothing  of  sackcloth,  which 
in  such  cases  met  with  the  approval  of  God;  without 
that  the  other  would  have  been  but  a  show  and  a 
mockery;  and  it  was  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  more  intently  upon  the 
proper  state  of  mind,  as  the  great  thing  desired,  that 
so  little  was  said,  in  the  original  ordinance  regarding 
the  day  of  atonement,  as  to  what  outward  expressions 
of  a  contrite  and  penitent  spirit  might  be  suitable  for 
the  occasion.  Had  simply  fasting  been  ordained,  the 
greater  part  would  have  deemed  the  service  duly  per- 
formed by  abstaining  a  certain  time  from  their  ordinary 
refreshments.  Even  as  matters  stood,  this  tendency 
but  too  palpably  discovered  itself,  and  drew  forth  the 
indignant  reproof  of  the  prophet  already  quoted.  Some- 
thing certainly  was  due  to  external  propriety.  A  spare 
diet,  the  absence  of  all  luxuries,  a  marked  reserve  in 
regard  to  every  kind  of  fleshly  pleasure  or  indulgence, 
even  a  partial  abstinence  from  food,  would  naturally 
be  felt  by  the  pious  portion  of  the  conmiunity  to  be 
proper  accompaniments  of  the  service.  But  serious 
and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  sin,  with  earnest  strivings  to 
be  delivered  from  it,  would  still  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  thing;  as  is  finely  expressed  by  the  prophet :  "  Is 
not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands 
of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that 
thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house? 
when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him;  and 
that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?" 

Bahr,  therefore,  characterizes  the  day  for  afflicting 
the  soul  with  substantial  correctness  when  he  says  of 
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it,  "It  ought  to  have  been  a  day  of  denial,  of  serious- 
ness, of  humiliation,  and  in  so  far  also  of  repentance. 
But  the  matter  is  carried  to  excess  when,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  done,  the  day  is  represented  as  one  of 
formal  mourning  in  order  to  be  spent  in  fasting.  For, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  holiness 
and  mourning  are  always  contrasts,  and  the  day  em- 
phatically of  sanctifying  could  not  on  this  account  alone 
wear  formally  the  aspect  of  mourning"  (Symbolik.  li.  p. 

674). 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  prescription  in 
the  law  respecting  fasting,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
of  fasts  having  been  observed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
covenant  people  when  anything  called  for  special  humil- 
iation and  grief.  David  fasted  when  he  lay  under  the 
judgment  of  God  on  account  of  his  adultery,  and  would 
taste  nothing  till  the  child  was  dead,  2  9flLsU.2t;  Ahab 
also  fasted  when  he  heard  the  doom  pronounced  on 
him  by  Elijah  for  the  murder  of  Naboth,  and  got  in 
consequence  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  evils,  i  Kt 
xxi.  87 ;  and  on  distressing  occasions  the  people  generally, 
in  token  of  their  distress,  voluntarily  fasted  for  a  day, 
and  clothed  themselves  in  mourning  attire,  J  a.  xx.  23,86; 
1  Sa.TU.  6;  2  Ch.  XX.  3, ke.  In  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom 
we  read  of  a  whole  series  of  fasts  connected  with 
special  days,  which  had  been  rendered  memorable  and 
mournful  by  the  calamities  suffered  on  them.  They 
are  enumerated  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  when  point- 
ing to  the  better  times  in  prospect,  which  should  change 
the  sorrow  into  joy:  "Thus  saitli  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth, 
and  the  fast  of  the  seventh,  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth, 
shall  be  to  the  house  of  Judah  joy  and  gladness,  and 
cheerful  feasts,"  Zee.  rlii  19;  that  of  the  fourth  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; the  fifth  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of  the 
temple  and  the  chief  houses  in  the  city;  the  seventh 
had  respect  to  the  murder  of  Gedaliah;  and  the  tenth, 
though  the  last  as  to  its  periodical  observance,  appears 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  first  event  in  the 
series— the  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldean 
army,  Je.  111.  e,  7 ;  xH.  i ;  2  Ki.  xxf .  1, 8,  ko.  But  these  fasts 
were  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  were  probably 
altogether  discontinued  soon  after  the  return  from 
Babylon. 

What  the  Jews  sometimes  calleil  fasting,  however, 
was  not  a  total  abstinence  from  food,  but  only  a  spare 
diet,  and  a  renunciation  of  everything  like  feasting 
and  jollity.  Thus  Daniel  speaks  of  fasting  or  mourning 
three  whole  weeks,  and  defines  his  behaviour  more  ex- 
actly by  saying  that  he  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither 
did  flesh  or  wine  come  into  his  mouth,  Da.  x.  2.  Judith 
is  represented  in  the  book  that  bears  her  name  as  fasting 
all  the  days  of  her  widowhood,  excepting  on  the  eves 
of  Sabbatiis  and  holidays,  ob.  Tin.  a.  But  as  the  spirit 
of  ceremonialism  proceeded,  the  rigour  and  frequency  of 
fasting  would  naturally  become  more  mariced.  Hence, 
in  the  gospel  age,  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  have 
"  fasted  oft,"  and  the  living  representative  of  them 
exhibited  in  one  of  our  Lord's  parables  says  of  himself, 
"  I  fast  twice  in  the  week." 

Our  Lord  gave  no  countenance  to  this  undue  regard 
to  fasting,  and  the  prizing  of  it  as  a  thing  praise- 
worthy in  itself.  He  even  plainly  disparaged  it;  and  in 
consequence  incurred  the  reproach  of  being  less  rigid 
in  his  manners,  more  given  to  eating  and  drinking, 
than  the  Pharisees,  and  even  his  own  forerunner,  La. 


T.  83.  This,  however,  did  not  move  him  from  his  course; 
and  in  the  reply  he  gave  to  the  question  put  to  hun  on 
the  subject,  he  excused  himself  from  imposhig  any 
ordinance  of  fasting  on  his  disciples  while  he  was  with 
them,  as  a  thing  altogether  unsuited  to  their  circom- 
stances ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  intimation  of 
troubles  and  distresses  which  should  arise  after  his 
departure  from  them,  and  which  would  certainly  cause 
them  to  fast.  In  otber  words,  he  would  lay  down  no 
injunction  to  fast,  or  give  it  any  countenance  as  a  prac- 
tice which  was  to  be  observed  for  its  own  sake;  it  was 
to  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  to 
be  left  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  in  a  condition 
to  profit  by  it.  So  far  from  encouraging  the  prac- 
tice as  in  itself  a  proof  of  sublime  ascetic  piety,  or 
marking  high  proficiency  in  the  divine  life,  be  denounced 
the  men  who  made  much  of  it  as  hypocrites,  and  ex* 
horted  such  as  might  at  any  time  engage  in  it  to  anoint 
their  head  and  wash  their  faces,  so  as  not  to  appear 
unto  men  to  fast,  Vai.  tL  17 ;  if  practised  at  all,  it  should 
be  only  as  a  part  of  personal  godliness,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  soul's  improvement  in  the  life  of  faith.  His  own 
example  in  entering  upon  his  high  undertakingwith a 
period  of  fasting,  although  it  was  certainly  an  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  and  one  during  which  till  near  its  dose 
he  was  even  unconscious  of  hunger,  niay  yet  be  justly 
taken  as  a  proof,  that  at  special  seasons  and  emergen- 
cies the  total  or  partial  alistinence  from  food  may  be 
practised  with  ailvantage  by  believers.  But  to  institute 
periodical  times  for  doing  so,  or  to  connect  peculiar 
privileges  and  hopes  with  any  amount  of  simple  absti- 
nence, is  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  nor 
can  it  ever  be  done,  without  the  greatest  danger  of  fos- 
tering the  spirit  of  self -righteousness.  It  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  the  passage,  i  Co.  tU.  6,  where  fasting  is 
coupled  with  prayer  as  alike  neoessaiy  to  progress  in 
the  divine  life,  has  been  improperly  admitted  into  the 
received  text.  According  to  the  best  authorities  the 
reading  should  be,  "that  ye  may  g^ive  yourselves  to 
prayer."  The  apostles  themselves,  however,  to  some 
extent  kept  up  the  practice  of  occasional  fasting,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  Ae.  xiii.  2 ;  xiv.  23;  sco. 

xl.  27. 

FAT,  according  to  the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Old 
Testament,  stood  in  a  close  relation  to  blood;  both  alike 
were  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  Lord,  and  were  looked 
upon  as  so  peculiarly  his,  that  they  were  prohibited 
from  ordinary  use.  **  It  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute 
for  your  generations,  throughout  all  your  dwellings, 
that  ye  eat  neither  fat  nor  blood,"  Le.  iit.  17.  What  is 
meant  here  by  fat,  appears  from  the  connection  to  be 
fat  in  a  lumpish  or  separate  state,  not  as  intermingled 
with  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  animal.  For  in  the  pre- 
scriptions going  before  respecting  the  peace  or  thank 
ofTerings,  it  was  not  absolutely  every  particle  of  fat 
which  required  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  but  the  fat 
that  covers  the  inwards,  that  in  whicll  the  kidneys 
are  imbedded,  that  also  upon  the  flanks,  and,  when  the 
ofTering  was  of  the  flock,  the  entire  rump,  which  iB  one 
mass  of  fat  in  Syrian  sheep.  It  was  the  fat  in  so 
far  as  it  existed  in  a  separate  form,  and  could  be  with- 
out difficulty  taken  from  the  carcase  and  consaine<l- 
this  sunply  which  was  devoted  to  the  altar,  and  f<«^ 
bidden  as  ordinary  food.  The  restriction  did  not  pre- 
vent the  feeding  or  fattening  of  sheep  and  cattle  for 
the  table,  Lu.  xt.  S3;  1  Kl.  ir.  23 

In  regard  to  the  reason  for  this  impropriation  of  the 
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fat  of  slain  victimn  to  the  altar,  and  its  prohibition  for 
food,  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
A  class  of  writers  would  find  the  ground  of  it  in  simply 
dietary  or  economical  considerations — as,  that  it  was 
designed  to  discoarage  a  mero  fleshly  luxury,  or  to  pre- 
vent indulgence  in  what  may  be  fitted,  in  warm  climates, 
to  cause  indigestion,  to  render  the  blood  cold  and  heavy, 
perhaps  to  nourish  a  tendency  to  cutaneous  diseases 
(MaimonidM,  Kittles  Cydopcdla);  and  Michaelis  thought  it 
was  to  be  explained  from  a  desiro  to  form  the  taste  of 
the  Hebrews  to  oil  rather  than  to  fat,  and  so  to  induce 
them  to  give  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
and  other  productions  of  the  field,  and  proportionately 
abandon  their  old  nomade  habits.  Considerations  like 
these,  however,  partly  conjectural,  and  all  inferior  in 
their  naturo,  could  have  nothing  mora  than  a  secondary 
place,  if  they  could  even  have  that,  in  the  prescriptions 
of  a  ritual  which  throughout  was  based  on  the  moral 
aspects  and  relations  of  things.  If  it  was  not  primarily 
because  blood  is  difficult  of  digestion,  or  because  of  any 
relation  it  occupies  to  the  food  and  habits  of  mankind, 
that  it  Mras  consecrated  to  the  altar  and  intenlicted 
from  the  table,  the  same  undoubtedly  must  be  held  re- 
specting the  fat,  which  is  classed  along  with  it.  That 
I^aoe  was  assigned  to  the  blood,  because  it  was  the 
bearer  of  the  life,  Le.  ivii.  H;  and  as  such  represented 
the  rational  and  spiritual  attributes  of  man's  nature — 
the  principle  of  his  higher  life.  But  next  to  the  blood 
in  that  respect  stood  the  fat,  which  might  be  called  the 
efflorescence  of  the  animal  life — the  sign  of  its  greatest 
heahhfulness  and  vigour,  and  hence  usually  clustering 
in  greatest  fulness  around  the  more  inward  and  vital 
parts  of  the  system.  On  this  account  the  term  fat  was 
commonly  applied  to  everything  that  was  best  and  most 
excellent  of  its  kind.  The  fat  of  the  earth,  the  fat  of  the 
wheat,  of  the  oil  and  the  vine,  even  the  fat  of  the 
mighty,  though  to  omr  view  somewhat  peculiar  expres- 
sions, were  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  as  indicating  the 
choicest  specimens  or  examples  of  the  several  objects 

in  question,  Oe.  xK  18;  D6.xxitl.  14;  No.  xvlii.  IS;  S  Sa.  i.  22.      In 

this,  therefore,  we  have  an  adequate  and  perfectly  natu- 
ral reason  for  the  fat  being  taken  as  "the  food  of  the 
offering  made  by  fire."  It  stood  in  a  close  connection 
with  the  life,  and  of  the  eatable  portion  of  the  animal 
was  the  richest,  the  best.  But  the  best  and  first, 
to  use  the  words  of  Bahr  (Sjnnbolik,  li.  p.  38),  '*  belong  in 
all  cases  to  Jehovah,  and  may  be  said  also  in  a  sense 
to  represent  the  whole,  of  which  it  is  the  best  and  first. 
As  of  all  produce,  the  first  and  best,  representing  the 
entire  harvest-yield,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord, 
so  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  when  it  was  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  burnt- ofiering,  wholly  consumed  upon  the 
altar,  its  first  and  best,  namely  all  its  fat,  must  in  like 
manner  be  burned." 

If  this  fundamental  ground  is  borne  in  mind,  one 
may  easily  know  what  to  make  of  the  old  typical 
explanations — such  as  this,  "  the  burning  of  the  fat  to 
the  Lord  typified  the  inexpressible  trouble  of  Christ's 
soul  amidst  the  flames  of  his  Father's  wrath;  and  that 
we  ought  to  devote  ourselves  to  (Jod's  service  with  a 
heart  all  inflamed  with  love;  and  ought  to  have  our 
most  inward  and  beloved  lusts  destroyed  by  the  spirit 
of  judgment  and  of  burning**  (Brown's  Dictionary).  It  is 
impossible,  in  any  case,  that  one  and  the  same  action 
oould  typically  represent  things  so  very  diverse  in  their 
natnre  as  those  here  strung  together,  and  which  can 
have  nothing  more  than  a  formal  agreement.     But 


since  the  fat  went  along  with  the  blood  as  together  con- 
stitutmg  the  being  and  worth  of  the  living  creature,  so, 
when  transferred  to  the  spiritual  realities  of  the  new 
covenant,  the  burning  of  the  fat  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
explained,  primarily,  of  the  offering  of  what  was  best 
and  loftiest  in  Christ's  pure  humanity,  and  subordi- 
nately  of  what,  through  the  operation  of  his  grace,  may 
be  so  regarded  in  his  people.  In  him  alone  was  there 
anything  strictly  good  to  offer;  and  what  is  such  in 
them  is  only  from  the  working  of  his  grace  in  their 
experience;  but  this  also  must  be  offered  as  a  spiritual 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  Ro.  xit.  i. 

FAT,  in  the  authorized  version,  is  sometimes  used 
for  Vat  or  Wine- press  (which  see). 

FATHER.  This  term  is  very  variously  applied  in 
Scripture,  and  occurs  in  modes  of  expression  which  are 
not  quite  usual  in  European  languages.  For,  beside 
the  uses  of  it  common  to  all  languages  (1),  of  the  imme- 
diate male  parent;  (2)  of  the  more  remote  parents  or 
ancestors;  (3)  of  one  occupying  somewhat  of  the  position 
and  exercising  to  some  extent  the  authority  of  a  father, 
as  Joseph  to  Pharaoh,  Oe.  xW.  s.  or  Naaman  to  his  ser- 
vants, 2  Kl.  ?.  13;  it  is  also  extended  (4)  to  all,  who  in 
any  respect  might  be  said  to  originate  or  have  power 
over  any  object  or  persons.  For  example,  the  inventor 
of  an  art  was  called  its  father,  or  the  father  of  those 
who  practised  it;  Jubal  was  "the  father  of  all  such 
as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  and  Jabal  "  the  father 
of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,"  Oe.  iv.20,21.  So  in  regard  to 
cities,  Salma  is  represented  as  the  father  of  Bethlehem, 
Hareph  of  Beth-gader,  &c.,  1  Ch.  ii.  6I;  W.  14;  ix.  36. 

The  place  and  authority  of  the  father  stood  very 
high  in  patriarchal  times,  and  they  were  substantially 
embodied  in  the  legislation  of  Moses.  While  the  father 
lived  he  continued  to  represent  the  whole  family,  the 
property  was  held  in  his  name,  and  all  was  under  his 
superintendence  and  control.  His  power,  however, 
was  by  no  means  unlimited  or  arbitrary;  and  if  any 
occasion  arose  for  severe  discipline  or  capital  punish- 
ment in  his  family,  he  was  not  himself  to  inflict  it,  but 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  constituted  authorities, 
Do.  xxL  18-21.  But  tl)e8e  authorities  were  charged  to 
repress  all  filial  insubordination,  and  with  summary 
judgment  put  an  end  to  its  more  lawless  outbreakings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  father,  as  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, had  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  of  bringing 
up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  making  them  well 
acquainted  with  the  precepts  of  his  law,  and  generally 
acting  as  their  instructor  and  guide,  De.  ri.  20:  Ex.  xit  26,  Ac. 
So  that,  if  fathers  were,  in  the  first  instance,  faithful 
to  their  trust,  it  could  not  very  frequently  happen  that 
the  severities  in  question  would  need  to  be  exercised 
upon  the  children. 

For  the  more  peculiar  use  of  the  word  father,  in  re- 
ference to  God,  and  the  relations  implied  in  it,  see  under 
Abba,  and  Sons  of  God. 

FEASTS,  or  sacred  festivals— which  held  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  Jewish  religion — are  what  alone  re- 
quire to  be  treated  here  under  the  name  of  feasts.  For 
of  feasts,  in  the  oitlinaiy  sense,  there  was  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  or  which  requires  explanation  to 
intelligent  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  occasions  of 
making  feasts  among  the  Jews  and  other  people  of  the 
East  were  much  the  same  with  those  which  give  rise 
to  them  elsewhere — ^the  meeting  of  friends,  the  making 
of  public  compacts  or  treaties,  prosperous  events,  mar- 
riages, and  such  like.     Whatever  was  peculiar  in  the 
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mode  of  conducting  their  entertainments  on  Buch  ooca- 
sions,  will  be  found  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
occasiona  themselves.     {See  Food,  Hospitality,  Dur- 

KER,  SUPPBB.) 

The  English  term  fecuts  very  inadequately  expresses 
(in  a  religious  respect)  what  is  meant  by  the  corre- 
sponding expressions  in  Hebrew,  and  ind^  is  apt  to 
convey  an  impression  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
more  fundamental  idea.  There  are  two  words  in  He- 
brew for  which  it  is  used  as  an  equivalent,  and  to  one 
of  them  only  does  it  approximate  in  meaning.  This  is 
^09   On)*   derived  from  the  verb  which  signifies  to 

T 

dance,  and,  when  applied  to  religious  institutions  or 
services,  indicating  them,  originally  at  least,  as  solem- 
nities accompanied  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. But  this  term  is  scarcely  ever  applied  excepting 
to  two  of  the  stated  solemnities  of  the  old  covenant — 
the  pasBover  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Ex.  xii.  14;  Le. 
xxlii.  ao;  Nu.  xxix.  iSj  De.  xtI.  13 — which  were  both  celebrated 
with  rejoicings,  and  rejoicings  that  were  connected  with 
the  participation  of  food  as  an  essential  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. Indeed,  latterly  the  term  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which 
the  rabbins  therefore  call  emphatically  the  hag,  as 
being  from  its  very  nature  the  one  that  partook  most 
of  the  character  of  a  joyous  feast.  But  the  term  that 
most  fitly  designated,  and  that  alone  actually  compre- 
hended all  the  sacred  feasts,  was  moid  (lySo) ;  ai^d 

where  the  stated  solemnities  in  their  proper  nature 
and  entire  compass  are  treated  of,  as  they  are  in 
Le.  xxiii.,  this  is  the  term  that  is  applied  to  them  all; 
they  are  the  moadeem  of  Jehovah;  and  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  alone  is  hag  used  as  an  interchangeable 
term,  Ter.  ae.  Now,  moadeem  must  mean  either  aa- 
tembliea  or  placet  of  assembly;  it  is  used  frequently  in 
both  senses;  but  here  it  is,  beyond  doubts  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  former.  Indeed  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writer  explains  itself:  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying.  The  moadeem  (feasts)  of  Jehovah,  on 
which  ye  shall  call  holy  convocations,  these  are  the 
moadeem.^^  What  was  meant  by  this  name,  therefore, 
was  the  stated  solemnities  of  the  people — ^the  occasions 
fixed  by  divine  appointment  for  their  being  called  and 
meeting  together  in  holy  fellowship;  meeting,  that  is, 
for  acts  and  purposes  of  sacred  worship.  Solg  convo- 
cations, or  calling  of  assemblies,  could  have  had  no  other 
object  than  the  celebration  in  some  way  of  divine  wor^ 
ship,  or  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
community.  Any  other  ends  that  may  have  been 
served  by  them  must  have  been  quite  incidental  and 
subordinate.  And  hence  alone  appears  the  utterly 
groundless  nature  of  the  idea  set  forth  respecting  those 
sacred  festivals,  especially  by  writers  in  Grenuaay,  as  if 
they  had  a  political  and  sodal  much  more  than  a  reli- 
gious bearing,  and  were  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of 
the  good  fellowship  they  promoted  between  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  community,  the  opportunities  they 
afforded  for  merchandise,  and  the  hilarity  and  good 
cheer  which  prevailed  at  them  (Herder,  Ebr.  Poede,  l.  p.  116; 
ICichaeUa,  Comm.  on  Lawa  of  Hoaes,  art.  194).  There  might, 
doubUess,  have  accrued  from  the  three  larger  and  more 
prolonged  feasts  some  advantages  of  the  kind  now  re- 
ferred to;  seeing  that  at  these  the  people  met  from  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  were  together  for  a  whole  week, 
portions  only  of  which  could  be  spent  in  religious  exer- 
cises.   A  communal  and  brotherly  spirit  could  not  fail 


to  be  fostered  by  such  ever-recurring  assemblagH  at 
one  place  and  centra  of  worship.  But  still  they  coold 
never  be  regarded  as  the  more  proper  and  direct  object 
of  those  feasts,  any  more  than  of  the  others;  for  all  had 
primarily  a  religious  aim,  and  were  pre-eminently  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  promote  the  people's  fellowship 
with  God.  It  was  brfore  Sim,  not  simply  with  one 
another,  that  they  were  to  meet;  not  in  assembUea 
merely,  but  in  holy  assemblies  that  they  were  to  coii- 
gr^ate;  so  that,  as  Bahr  justiy  on  this  point  states, 
"  it  was  not  politics  and  commerce  that  had  here  to  do, 
but  the  soul  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation — ^the  foundation 
of  the  religious  and  political  existence  of  Israel,  the 
covenant  with  Jehovi^"  (S]nnbollk,u.  p.643). 

Another  thing  is  quite  dear  from  this  chancteristic 
definition  of  all  the  moadeem  or  feasts,  and  one  that 
also  meets  a  related  and  too  prevalent  error;  it  is,  that 
the  Uw  plainly  contemplated  stated  and  regular  meet- 
ings for  worship,  some  of  a  smaller  and  frequently-re- 
curring nature,  as  well  as  others  at  greater  intervals, 
and  attended  with  more  of  the  drcamstantials  of  wo^ 
ship.  For  among  the  sacred  iwasnns,  which  were  to 
derive  their  common  distinction  from  the  calling  of 
holy  assemblies,  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  stood  the 
weekly  Sabbath;  to  which  also  there  were  added,  as 
single  days,  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  on  one  and  all  of  which  there 
were  to  be  holy  convocations,  as  well  as  at  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabe^ 
nades.  It  is  obvious  that  the  holy  aosemblies  by  which 
those  other  days—the  individual  Sabbaths— were  to  be 
distinguished,  must  have  been  quite  local;  families  or 
townships  meeting  together  in  their  several  districtB, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Levitee  or  elders  among 
them,  engaging  in  some  conmion  acta  of  devotion. 
Nothing  was  prescribed  as  to  the  pairticular  form  and 
manner;  this  was  left  (as  it  has  been  veiy  much  in  eveiy 
age  of  the  church)  to  the  direction  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  great  truths 
and  prindples  of  the  law.  In  later  times  the  provision 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the  erection  of  synagogues, 
and  the  organization  of  a  regular  system  of  disdpline 
and  warship  connected  with  them.  It  was  a  mode  per- 
f  ectiy  authorized  by  the  legislation  respecting  the  stated 
assemblies,  and  might  from  the  first  have  been  adopted; 
but  theore  is  no  evidence  that  things  took  so  orderiy  and 
systematic  a  shape  in  this  respect  during  the  earlier 
and  brighter  periods  of  the  oommonwesdth.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  invalidate  the  fact,  that  on  all  the  days 
spedfied  in  the  law  as  Sabbaths,  there  should  have  been, 
and  among  the  better  portions  of  the  oonmiunity  acta- 
ally  were,  holy  assemblies;  and  it  is  only  on  the  aap- 
position  of  there  having  been  such,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  allusions  occasionally  made  in  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  "the  congregations,"  "the  call 
ing  of  assemblies,"  "the  solemn  meetings,"  ULiSiFi. 
izxzL  3,*e.i  and  also  to  the  practice,  as  one  in  common 
use  even  in  the  degenerate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  the 
more  piously  disposed  going  to  attend  the  meetingB  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  on  Sabbath-days  and  new 
moons,  2K1.  It.  2S.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver  in  this  respect  was  neter 
wholly  disregarded;  but  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that 
had  his  intention  been  more  fuUy  carried  out  in  the 
better  days  of  the  commonwealth,  the  seasons  of  de- 
generacy and  backsliding  would  ndther  have  been  to 
frequent  nor  ao  great  as  they  actually  were.    On  this 
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part  of  the  subject  see  Meyer,  Dt  Temp,  Sae.  et  Featis 
ditbuM  Heb,  p.  ii.  c.  9;  Fairbaim's  Typology,  ii.  p.  403, 
seq. ;  also  George,  DU  alt.  FeaU  Jud,  p.  161,  202,  where 
the  correct  view  is  maintaioed,  though  in  the  midst  of 
much  that  is  unsound. 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
feasts — or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  the  sacred  seasons 
and  solemnities — of  the  old  covenant,  namely,  that 
they  were  appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  cultivat- 
ing, by  means  of  religious  meetings  and  appropriate 
acts,  the  holiness  of  the  covenant,  we  shall  talce  a  sur- 
vey of  them  individually,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  presented  in  the  chapter,  Le.  xxtii.,  which  for- 
mally treats  of  them. 

I.  The  Feast  of  the  Weekly  Sabbath.— The  institution 
of  the  weekly  Sabbath  has  so  much  that  was  peculiar 
to  it,  and  stands  connected  with  so  many  questions  of 
importance  respecting  its  origin,  distinctive  character, 
and  proper  observance,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  Chris- 
tian times,  that  it  wiU  be  best  treated  as  a  whole  by 
itself.  What  it  had  in  conmion  with  the  moadeem 
respected  but  one  part,  though  a  very  important  part, 
of  its  design ;  and  even  this,  to  be  properly  understood, 
requires  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  its  entire 
purport  and  general  bearings.     {See  Sabbath.) 

II.  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  or  the  Passover. — ^This 
feast  is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
and  formed  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  all  the  annual 
feasts — the  first,  therefore,  of  the  solenmifcies  that 
usually  went  by  the  name  of  feasts.  It  was  indifferently 
called  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the  feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread ;  but  where  the  object  was  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  the  Passover  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
Passover  as  a  feast  following  on  the  sacrifice,  the  latter 
was  desig^ted  the.  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Thus, 
in  Le.  xxiii.  5,  seq.,  ''  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  at  even  (lit.  between  the  two  evenings)  is  the 
Lord's  Passover.  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
same  month  is  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  unto  the 
Lord ;  seven  days  ye  must  eat  imleavened  bread.  In 
the  first  day  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation;  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work,"  &c.  The  Passover,  it  will 
be  observed,  as  a  sacrifice,  was  assigned  to  the  vexy 
close  of  the  fourteenth  day — to  the  period  between 
sunset  and  total  darkness,  as  the  expression  seems 
strictly  to  import ;  but,  as  the  later  Jews  understood 
it,  between  about  three  in  the  afternoon  and  simset. 
{See  under  Evenings.)  It  was  fixed  so  near  the  close 
of  that  day  that  the  victim  might  be  ready  to  be  par- 
takken  of  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  next  day, 
which  took  place  when  night  had  fairly  set  in,  and  so 
might  form  the  initial  and  prominent  piui  of  the  paschal 
feast.  This  feast  therefore,  including  the  eating  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  began  at  night,  and  on  what  the  Jews 
reckoned  the  first  hours  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month. 

The  animal,  which  was  ordained  to  be  at  once  the 
sacrifice  that  preceded,  and  the  food  that  introduced, 
the  observances  of  the  feast,  was  allowed  to  be  chosen 
either  from  the  goats  or  the  sheep.  Custom,  however, 
ultimately  narrowed  it  to  the  latter ;  and  a  lamb  of 
the  flock  came  to  be  universally  regarded  as  the  proper 
paschal  offering.  It  was  ordained  to  be  a  lamb  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  without  blemish.  It  was  to  be 
slain  as  an  offisring  to  the  Lord,  and  was  called  the 
BAcrifioe  of  the  Lord's  passover,  Ex.  zU.  27;  xxzir  25;  in  the 
lnjBt  of  the  two  passages  referred  to,  and  in  a  corre- 


sponding one,  Ex.  xxiii.  18,  it  is  called  emphatically  by  the 
Lord,  my  sacrifice;  according  to  the  ultimate  arrange- 
ment it  was  to  be  shun  at  the  holy  place,  De.  x^L  5,  seq ; 
its  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  2Ch.xxx.i6kir; 
xxxY.ii,]a;  and  it  was  in  consideration  of  its  blood,  as 
substituted  for  the  life  of  the  first-born,  that  the  Lord 
preserved  and  rescued  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
dominion  of  Egypt.  These  things  conclusively  establish 
its  sacrificial  character,  in  which  light  it  was  certainly 
regarded  by  Phib  and  Josephus ;  and  the  apostle  adds 
his  explicit  testimony,  when  he  represents  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  of  our  Passover,  iCo.  t.7. 
The  scriptural  evidence,  indeed,  is  so  plain  that  one 
can  scarcely  suppose  it  would  ever  have  been  called  in 
question  but  for  some  polemical  interest.  The  first 
who  did  so  were  some  of  the  continental,  chiefly  Lutheran, 
theologians  (Chemnitz,  Gerhard,  Calov,  &c.),  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  alignment  derived  from  the 
Passover  being  a  perpetually  repeated  sacrifice  as  well 
as  feast,  in  favour  of  the  propiatory  character  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  endeavoured  to  dis^n^ve  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Passover.  This  was  to  meet  one 
false  position  with  another,  and,  indeed,  for  the  sake 
of  defending  the  purity  of  an  ordinance,  imperilling  the 
doctrine  on  which  it  was  based ;  for  to  elindnate  the  sacri- 
ficial element  from  the  great  redemptive  act  of  the  old 
covenant  was  manifestly  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
like  attempt  being  made  in  respect  to  that  of  the  new. 
And  so  it  happened;  the  persons  in  later  times  who 
have  chiefly  called  in  question  the  sacrificial  import  of  the 
Passover  have  been  the  Socinians  and  Rationalists,  who 
have  sought  thereby  to  strengthen  their  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement  (see  Magee  on  the  Atonement, 
notess).  Tliere  is  no  real  weight  in  the  considerations 
urged  to  establish  the  view  in  question.  They  consist 
merely  in  certain  superficial  differences  between  the 
Passover  and  the  other  sacrifices,  but  which  could 
never  be  meant  to  affect  the  substantial  agreements. 
Even  some  of  the  more  obvious  differences  seem  to 
have  been  connected  only  with  the  first  celebration ; 
for  the  original  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door- 
posts was  afterwards  changed  to  sprinkling  on  the 
altar;  and  the  slaying  at  the  door  of  each  man's  dwel- 
ling to  slaying  at  the  tabernacle;  and  though  it  is  not 
recorded,  yet  the  probability  is,  that  the  usual  law  re- 
specting the  fat  of  the  animal  offerings  was  observed 
also  here.  As  a  sacrifice  the  Passover  occupied  a 
peculiar  place,  and  in  consequence  had  ordinances  of 
its  own,  which  kept  it  in  some  degree  i^art  from  the 
others;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
fundamental  character  belonged  to  it  and  to  them. 

By  ordaining  that  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb 
should  be  turned  into  a  meal,  the  same  general  truth 
was  exhibited  which  had  its  representation  in  all 
sacrificial  meals;  it  showed  forth  the  actual  fellowship 
which  the  partakers  of  the  feast  were  admitted  to  hold 
with  God,  as  the  result  of  the  atoning  sacrifice.  That 
which,  in  the  merciful  arrangement  of  God,  shielded 
them  from  destruction,  at  the  same  time  struck  the 
knell  of  their  deliverance;  while  they  were  saved  from 
death,  they  were  also  made  to  enter  on  a  new  life ;  in 
visible  attestation  whereof  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  which 
had  been  accepted  in  their  behalf,  was  given  them  as 
the  food  of  their  redeemed  natures,  that  in  the  strength 
of  it,  and  of  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  God's  favour 
along  with  it,  they  might  proceed  on  their  course  with 
alacrity  and  joy.     And  the  era  of  the  institution  of  the 
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Passover  being  thus  like  the  birth-time  of  their  exist- ' 
enoe  as  a  ransomed  and  peculiar  people  to  the  Lord, 
the  commemoration  of  it  in  future  time  was  like  a  per 
petual  renewal  of  their  youth.  They  must  be  ever 
repeating  over  again  the  solenmities,  which  brought 
afresh  to  their  view  the  redemptive  act  to  which  they 
owed  their  national  existence,  and  the  heritage  of  life 
and  blessing  it  secured  for  them. 

With  this  great  design  of  the  ordinance,  the  subor- 
dinate arrangements  and  accompanying  provisions 
entirely  accorded.  (1.)  The  season  appointed  for  its 
celebration  was  the  month  Abib— literally,  the  tar- 
month,  when  the  com  was  coming  into  the  ear,  and  the 
spring  was  now  giving  promise  of  the  coming  harvest — 
henceforth  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  As 
their  religious  and  political  existence  took  its  beginning 
with  the  event  therein  commemorated,  so  their  cycle 
of  months  must  then  also  begin  its  annual  course — 
nature  also  in  its  vernal  freshness  of  life  and  beauty 
beating  in  imison  with  the  occasion.  (2.)  Of  like  pro- 
priety were  the  actions  with  the  lamb ;  it  was  to  be 
roasted  by  fire,  not  boiled,  that  there  might  be  the  least 
possible  waste  of  its  substance ;  to  be  presented  entire 
without  a  bone  being  broken,  and  in  all  its  eatable  parts 
consumed — the  company  assembled  around  each  table 
being  appointed  to  be  always  sufficient  to  insure  that 
result; — all  manifestly  designed  to  keep  up  the  re- 
presentation of  a  visible  and  corporate  unity.  Itself 
whole  and  undivided,  the  lamb  was  to  be  partaken  of 
entire  by  individual  households,  and  every  household 
was  to  participate  in  the  common  meal,  that  they 
might)  one  and  all,  realize  their  calling  to  the  same 
divine  fellowship  and  life,  and  might  apprehend  the 
oneness  as  well  as  completeness  of  the  means  by  which 
the  good  was  procured  and  sustained.  Should  anything 
remain  over,  it  must  be  burned,  lest  it  should  corrupt 
or  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary  food ;  God's  peculiar 
table,  and  the  peculiar  food  he  provided  for  it,  must  be 
kept  honourably  apart  from  everything  oonuuon  or 
unclean.  (3.)  The  attitude  in  which  the  lamb  was  to 
be  eaten — ^with  loins  girt,  shoes  on  the  feet,  a  staff  in 
the  hand— the  attitude  of  persons  in  travelling  attire^ 
and  ready  to  set  forth  on  their  course,  had  respect,  ap- 
parently, only  to  the  first  celebration,  and,  like  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts,  was  discon- 
tinued when  the  feast  was  converted  into  a  permanent 
ordinance.  In  the  gospel  age  the  prevailing  custom 
was  that  of  reclining,  which  the  Pharisees  justified  on 
the  ground  that,  though  a  deviation  from  the  original 
practice,  it  was  a  fitting  sign  of  the  rest  and  enlarge- 
ment which  God  had  given  to  his  people.  This,  there- 
fore, while  most  appropriate  at  the  time,  may  be 
omitted  as  temporary.  (4.)  The  next  provision  re- 
garding it — the  appointment  to  eat  it  with  bitter  herbs 
— ^might  also  be  assigned  to  the  temporary  class  of  ar- 
rangements, if  we  were  sure  that  it  simply  pointed,  as 
many  commentators  understand  it  to  have  done,  to  the 
hard  bondage  and  affliction  which  the  Israelites  endured 
in  Egypt.  It  may  possibly  have  done  so;  and  the 
opinion  is  so  far  countenanced  by  the  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  bitter  herbs  in  the  later  passages  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  treat  of  the  Passover  as  a  stated 
feast.  Yet,  as  the  distress  experienced  in  Egypt,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  closing  scene,  was  no  accidental 
thing,  but  an  inseparable  part  of  the  discipline  through 
which  they  had  to  pass,  the  bitter  herbs  that  symbolized 
it  had,  on  that  very  account^  something  of  abiding  im- 


port and  instruction.  They  told  of  the  intermin^g 
of  anxiety  and  trouble,  through  which  the  people  bad 
the  bands  of  their  captivity  loosed  and  were  nuaed 
into  the  liberty  and  blessedness  of  life.  It  was  even, 
one  might  say,  through  the  avenue  of  death  that  this 
life  was  entered  on  by  the  covenant- people;  and  the 
bitter  herbs  might  have  been  retained  as  a  significsnt 
emblem  of  that  attendant  sorrow  or  crudfixion  of 
nature.  (5.)  The  prohibition  of  leavened  bread,  which 
formed  another  and  much  more  prominent  character 
istic  of  the  feast,  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  intended 
to  be  a  perpetual  accompaniment,  llie  altenative 
name  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  itself  a 
clear  proof  of  this;  and  as  the  disuse  of  leaven  was  not 
limited  to  the  eating  of  the  paschal  Iamb,  but  continued 
through  on  entire  week,  it  was  evidently  designed  from 
the  first  to  form  an  essential  characteristic.  Yet  it  too 
had  some  reference  to  the  troubles  and  distresses  of  the 
moment;  for  in  De.  xvi.  3  the  unleavened  bread  is 
called  **  bread  of  affliction ;"  and  it  is  added  by  way  of 
explanation,  **  for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  kmd  of 
Egypt  in  haate."  That  is,  by  reason  of  the  terrible 
agitation  and  urgency  of  the  moment,  they  had  no 
time  to  prepaare  their  customary  leavened  bread,  bat 
had  hurriedly  to  make  ready  with  simple  flour  and  water 
what  they  required  for  the  occasion.  Thu,  however, 
had  respect  simply  to  the  preparation  of  the  bread, 
not  to  its  distinctive  quality,  though  the  latter  was 
plainly  the  chief  thing,  and  is  that  most  specifically 
referred  to  in  the  passages  that  dwell  upon  the  subject 
Leaven  being  a  piece  of  sour  dough  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation (see  under  Lkayek),  was  fitly  regarded  as  an 
image  of  corruption  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere 
— of  whatever,  by 'its  perverse  nature,  or  vitiating  ten- 
dencies, disturbs  the  peace  of  the  -soul,  and  causes  it, 
as  it  were,  to  ferment  with  the  elements  of  impaie 
desire  and  disorderly  affection.  Hence,  our  Lead 
warned  his  disciples  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  lUtxti.6;  which  is  afterwards 
explained  to  mean  their  corrupt  doctrine  or  teaching; 
and  the  apostle  identifies  unleavened  bread  with  sincerity 
and  truth,  hence,  by  implication,  makes  leaven  in  its 
symbolical  aspect  synonymous  with  what  is  false  and 
impure,  i  Cor.  t.  8.  The  command,  therefore,  at  the  feast 
of  the  Passover,  to  put  away  all  leaven  from  their  dwel- 
lings, and  through  one  whole  week,  the  primary  sabbatical 
circle,  to  eat  only  unleavened  bread,  was  in  reaUty  an 
enforcement  of  the  obligation  to  purity  of  heart  and 
behaviour.  It  taught  the  people,  by  a  perpetually 
recurring  ordinance,  that  the  kind  of  life  for  which 
they  had  been  redeemed,  and  which  they  were  boond, 
not  for  one  brief  season  merely,  but  for  all  coming 
time,  to  lead,  was  such  as  could  be  maintained  in  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  therefore  free  from  the  sins  and 
abominations,  on  which  he  can  never  look  but  with 
abhorrence.  The  service  was  but  another  form  of  re- 
iterating the  call.  Bo  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  (6) 
Closely  connected  with  this,  and  indeed  only  the 
embodiment  of  one  of  its  more  specific  and  positive  as- 
pects, was  the  presentation  to  the  Lord  of  a  sheaf  of 
bariey— an  action  that  was  appointed  to  take  phw  on 
the  second  day  of  the  feast,  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  bumt-offiering,  with  its  appropriate  meat-offering,  u. 
xini.  u-16 — ^the  bumtHiffeiing  symbolizing  the  dedicar 
tion  of  their  personate  the  Lord,  and  the  sheaf  of  fint- 
fruits  that  of  their  substance.  It  was  not  accidental 
but  of  set  purpose,  that  the  time  of  the  annual  cefebra- 
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tion  of  tfaiB  feast)  which  commemoiftted  God*s  act  in 
vindieating  for  himself  the  fiist-fruits  of  his  people 
Israel,  should  also  have  been  that  at  which  could  be 
annually  gathered  the  fint-fmits  of  the  land's  increase. 
The  natural  thus  fitly  corresponded  with  the  spiritual. 
The  presentation  of  the  first  ripe  grain  of  the  season 
was  like  offering  the  whole  crop  to  God,  acknowledg- 
ing it  as  his  gift,  and  receiving  it  as  under  the  signature 
of  his  hand,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  his  mind  and 
win  All  thereby  acquired  a  sacred  character;  for  ''if 
the  first-fruits  were  holy,  the  lump  was  also  holy.'* 
The  service  carried,  besides,  a  formal  respect  to  the 
consecration  of  the  first-bom  at  the  original  institution 
of  the  Passover,  and  was  therefore  most  appropriately 
connected  with  this  particular  ordinance.  In  the 
saving  and  consecration  of  the  first-bom,  all  Israel 
were,  in  a  manner,  saved  and  consecrated : — this  the 
people  were  called  every  succeeding  year,  when  they 
sacrificed  and  ate  the  Passover,  to  confess  before  the 
liord,  and,  with  their  barley-sheaf  and  its  accompany- 
ing burnt-offering,  to  yield  themselves  and  their  sub- 
stance anew  to  him,  to  whom  they  owed  whatever  they 
were  and  had. 

Such  were  the  individual  and  more  specific  parts  of 
this  feast,  with  the  meaning  directly  involved  in  them 
for  the  people  of  Israel.  It  remains  however  to  be 
noticed,  that  to  give  the  whole  period  during  which  the 
feast  was  held  a  sacred  impress,  to  stamp  it  and  all  its 
services  as  instituted  for  holy  purposes,  both  the  first 
and  the  last  days  of  the  feast  were  to  be  observed  as 
Sabbaths — days  without  work  and  for  holy  convoca- 
tions, Le.  xxiii.  r,  6.  And  throughout  the  period  there 
was  to  be  presented  daily,  in  addition  to  the  stated 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering, 
and  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  with  their  respective  meat  and  drink  offerings, 
No.  xrviu.  16-25.  These  did  not  convey  any  lessons  dif- 
ferent from  those  taught  in  other  parts  of  the  feast,  but 
they  served  to  bring  distinctly  into  remembrance,  at 
eveiy  stage  of  the  solemnity,  how  much  the  worshippers 
needed  to  be  purged  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  and 
how  they  were  called  to  give  themselves  to  the  service 
and  glory  of  God. 

In  these  remarks  the  feast  of  the  Passover  has  been 
viewed  merely  as  a  commemorative  and  symbolical 
ordinance  for  Israel;  but  while  it  commemorated  the 
past,  it  also  typically  pointed  to  the  future.  It  did  this 
partly  in  common  with  all  other  divine  acts,  which 
brought  judgment  upon  the  adversary  and  deliverance 
to  God's  people.  For  what  Bacon  said  of  history  in 
general — "  All  history  is  prophecy" — ^holds  emphatically 
of  such  portions  of  it.  In  these  God  more  peculiarly 
displayed  his  character  as  the  covenant  God  of  his 
people;  and  that  character  being  unchangeable  in  all  its 
essential  elements,  he  cannot  but  be  inclined  to  repeat 
substantially  for  Uiem  in  the  future  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past.  On  this  ground  the  inspired  writers,  in 
the  Psalms  and  elsewhere,  constantly  endeavour  to  re- 
assure their  hearts  in  times  of  trouble  and  rebuke  by 
throwing  themselves  back  upon  the  redemptive  acts  of 
God  in  former  times,  perceiving  therein  a  pledge  of 
ainiilar  acts,  as  often  as  they  might  be  needed,  in  the 
time  to  come.  But  another  and  still  higher  propheti- 
cal element  entered  into  that  singular  work  of  God 
which  had  its  commemoration  in  the  Passover.  For 
the  earthly  relations  then  subsisting,  and  the  manifes- 
tations they  called  forth  on  the  part  of  God,  were 


purposely  designed  and  ordered  to  foreshadow  corre- 
sponding, but  immensely  higher  ones  in  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  as  in  this 
greater  future  all  adverse  power,  though  rising  to  its 
most  desperate  and  malignant  efforts,  was  destined  to 
be  put  down  by  the  triumphant  energy  of  Christ,  that 
the  salvation  of  his  people  might  be  for  ever  secured, 
so  the  redemption  from  the  land  of  Egypt^  with  its 
ever  -  recurring  memorial,  necessarily  contained  the 
germ  and  promise  of  those  better  things  to  come;  the 
lamb  perpetually  offered  to  commemorate  the  past,  and 
partaken  of  as  the  sacrament  of  a  redemption  already 
accomplished,  spake  to  the  ear  of  faith  of  the  trae  Lamb 
of  God  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  should  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world;  and  only  when  it  could  be  said, 
"  Christ  our  passover  has  been  sacrificed  for  us,"  did 
the  purpose  of  God,  which  lay  infolded  as  an  embryo  in 
the  paschal  institution,  receive  its  proper  development. 
Hence  the  pregnant  utterance  of  our  Lord  when  sitting 
down  to  the  celebration  of  the  last  Passover,  "  With 
desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you 
before  I  suffer;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  wiU  not  any  more 
eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God," 
Lu.  xxU.  1&,  16. 

In  this  higher  and  prospective  reference  of  the  pas- 
chal institution,  the  lamb  without  blemish,  with  its 
sprinkled  blood,  pointed  to  the  sinless  Kedeemer,  come 
to  shed  his  blood  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
with  which  blood  applied  to  their  conscience  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  they  are  consecrated  for  evermore.  Here, 
too,  salvation  from  destmction  is  not  the  only  thing 
aimed  at;  it  is  but  the  means  to  a  further  end — the 
soul's  participation  in  the  undying  life  of  Jesus,  and 
acquirement  thereby  of  a  personal  fitness  for  the  work 
and  service  of  God.  The  indispensable  condition  to 
this  end  is  the  hearty  reception  of  the  Saviour  in  Ids 
entire  fulness,  as  the  one  bread  of  life  for  the  community 
of  believers,  that  they  may  be  all  one  with  him  as  he 
is  one  with  the  Father;  for  which  reason  not  a  bone  of 
him  was  allowed  to  be  broken  on  the  cross,  that  his 
people  might  have  even  an  external  witness  of  that 
undivided  oneness,  and  might  the  more  readily  discern 
in  the  history  of  the  crucified  the  realization  of  the 
promise  embodied  in  the  Passover.  It  virtually  declared 
that  a  divided  or  mutilated  Christ  could  only  be  an 
insufficient  Saviour,  because  necessarily  leaving  evils 
in  the  soul's  condition  unredressed,  wants  unsatisfied. 
Not  unless  received  in  his  proper  completeness  can  the 
life  that  is  in  him  be  found  also  in  them.  And  as  this 
life  can  never  work  but  unto  holiness,  so  it  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  the  putting  away  of  the  old  leaven  of  a 
corrupt  nature,  and  walking  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity 
and  truth;  more  certainly  indeed  than  of  old,  for  in 
this  respect  also  all  rises  to  a  higher  place.  As  the 
mercies  of  God  connected  with  the  new  Lamb  of  sacri- 
fice are  unspeakably  greater,  and  the  fellowship  with 
God  into  which  it  brings  his  people  is  closer,  so  the 
obligation  is  correspondingly  stronger  under  which  they 
are  laid  to  yield  themselves  to  God,  and  to  prove,  by 
their  daily  conduct,  what  is  his  good,  and  holy,  and 
acceptable  will. 

III.  Tke  Feout  of  Weeks— Pentecost.— T\m  feast,  which 
comes  next  in  order,  stood  in  a  definite  relation  to  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  or  rather  to  a  particular  part  of 
that  feast — the  presentation  to  the  Lord  of  the  first 
ripe  ears  of  barley.  This  service,  as  ah»ady  noticed, 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  second  day  of  the 
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paschal  solemnity,  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  which 
fonned  its  commencement,  Le.  xiiiL  16;  and  from  that  the 
people  were  to  count  seven  weeks  complete^  a  week  of 
weeks,  at  the  dose  of  which,  on  the  day  following,  they 
were  to  hold  another  solemnity,  called  on  that  account 
the  feast  of  weeks.  The  actual  day  of  the  feast  f oxmed 
i^  fiftieth  from  the  day  of  presenting  the  barley-sheaf; 
and  from  the  Greek  word  pentecost^,  fiftieth^  it  came 
to  be  commonly  known  under  the  designation  of  Pente- 
cost. But  the  more  distinctive  name  is  that  of  weeks, 
being  determined  by  the  complete  cycle  of  weeks  which 
intervened  between  it  and  the  second  day  of  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  of  which  it  formed  the  proper 
consummation.  With  reference  to  this  aspect  of  it, 
the  ancient  Jews  gave  it  the  name  of  At8er€U  (Jm.  ilL 
10,  fl,  Anrttaa),  that  is,  the  closing  or  shutting  up. 

Two  other  names,  however,  are  applied  to  the  feast 
in  Scripture.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  whero  mention  is  first 
made  of  it,  it  is  called  both  the  feast  of  harvest  and  the 
feast  of  fint-fruita;  also  in  Nu.  xxviii.  26,  where  the 
subject  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  offerings, 
it  is  simply  called  the  day  offirU-fruiU,  It  was  desig- 
nated from  the  harvest,  because  it  was  kept  at  the  close 
of  the  whole  reaping  season,  when  the  wheat  as  well  as 
the  barley  crop  had  been  cut  and  gathered.  The  seven 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  Passover  were 
always  sufficient  for  that  purpose;  they  embraced  the 
entire  cirole  of  harvest  operations.  It  very  naturally 
got  the  name  also  of  the  feast  or  day  of  first-fruits, 
because  it  fonned  the  occasion  on  which  an  offering 
was  to  be  presented  to  God  of  the  entire  crop,  as  actu- 
ally gathered  and  ready  for  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  high-priest  waving  two  loaves,  made  of  the  best  of 
the  crop,  not  of  barley-meal,  but  of  fine  flour,  and 
baked  in  the  usual  manner  with  leaven;  the  leaven  in 
this  case  not  being  regarded  as  a  separate  ingredient, 
or  in  its  character  as  leaven,  but  being  simply  viewed  as 
on  essential  part  of  the  concrete  result — baked  loaves. 
Nor  were  they  placed  upon  the  altar,  to  which  the  pro- 
hibition about  leaven  strictly  referred,  but  waved  before 
the  Lord  by  the  priest  in  the  name  of  the  congregation. 
But  in  addition  to  this  wave-o£fering,  as  the  people 
were  enjoined  to  give  "the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the 
land  to  the  Lord,"  Do.  xi?l.  2,  since  from  him  the  whole 
had  been  derived,  it  was  ordered  that  at  this  feast  they 
should  bring  an  oflfering  of  the  first-fruits  of  their  pro- 
duce, each  according  to  his  ability  and  the  purpose  of 
his  heart.  No  definite  amount  or  proportionate  contri- 
bution was  fixed;  it  was  declared  to  be  "a  tribute  of  a 
free  will  offering  of  their  hand,  which  they  were  to  give 
according  as  the  Lord  their  Grod  had  blessed  them," 
De.  xvi.  10.  But  the  offering  itself  was  laid  as  a  matter 
of  obligation  upon  each  man's  conscience;  hence  the 
exhortation  of  Solomon,  "  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy 
substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase," 
Pr.  iiL  0.  Jewish  writers  relate  that  the  form  of  confes- 
sion and  thanksgiving  found  in  De.  xxvi.  5,  seq.,  was 
commonly  used  on  the  occasion. 

The  feast  in  later  times  appears  to  have  lasted  for 
some  days ;  probably  was  continued  as  long  as  the 
Passover;  but  in  the  law  mention  is  made  only  of  a 
single  day;  and  in  so  far  as  any  additional  time  may 
have  been  spent  at  it,  there  was  no  authoritative 
enactment  enjoining  attendance.  But  the  mere  ren- 
dering of  the  first-fruits  from  bo  many  families,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  with  an  injunction  to  show  liberality 
to  the  poor,  and  to  give  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 


stranger,  as  well  as  their  own  servants,  a  share  in  their    1 1 
bounty,  De.  xtI.  lo.  would  certainly  require  a  succeBnoB    ' 
of  days,  though,  as  to  the  exact  number,  detennined    li 
more  perhi^  by  the  convenience  of  individoali  than    '  I 
by  any  statutory  appointment.     The  one  l^al  day  of    l| 
the  feast  was  a  Sabbath,  a  day  of  holy  convocatiaiu;    I' 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  SabbaUi-day  Benricea,    I 
there  were  to  be  offered   on  it,  predsely  as  at  the     I 
feast  of  the  Passover,  two  young  bullocks,  one  nm,    li 
and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering.  No.  xxvUi.  27— a     i 
symbol  of  their  personal  dedication,  along  with  the    , 
first-fruits  of  their  yearly  increase,  to  the  Lord.    The 
burnt-offering,  as  originally  prescribed  in  Le.  xxiil  18, 
was  one  young  bullock  and  two  nuns,  instead  of  two    J 
bullocks  and  one  ram,  which  is  either  to  be  understood 
as  an  alternative  that  might  at  times  be  prefenred,  or,    ! 
as  is  more  probable,  a  later  regulation,  which  waa  to  be 
regarded  as  virtually  superseding  what  had  heen  in 
existence  before.    A  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offioing 
was  also  to  be  slain,  to  make  atonement  for  thfim— 
bringing  to  remembrance  the  sin  which  cleaved  to  them    | 
in  all  their  services,  and  which  required  to  be  blotted 
out,  that  these  services  might  come  up  with  acoq>taaoe 
before  God. 

This  feast  has  very  commonly  been  considered  as  in- 
tended, partly  at  least,  to  commemorate  the  giring  of 
the  law,  which  certainly  took  place  very  nearly  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  days  from  the  killing  of  the  PaasoTer, 
although  the  time  cannot  be  determined  to  a  day.  No  I 
indication,  however,  occurs  of  this  view  in  Scripture,  nor  i 
is  any  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  Philo  or  Josephus. 
Maimonides  seems  to  be  the  first  Jewish  writer  who 
gave  expression  to  it — "  Festum  septimananim  est  diei 
ille,  quo  Lex  data  fuit"  (MoreNvr.itt.  4i);  but  Absrhsnel 
rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  the  divine  law  bad  no 
need  of  the  sanctification  of  a  day  in  order  to  keep  aliTe 
the  memory  of  its  promulgation  (in  iMg.  foL  282).  It  aeenu 
chiefly  to  have  been  from  a  supposed  parallel  between 
the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  thai 
the  view  has  obtained  such  extensive  currency  among 
Christian  divines.  Whatever  plausibility  however  may 
attach  to  it,  and  whatever  r^ity  in  the  connection 
between  the  two  events  which  it  couples  together,  the 
view  itself  rests  upon  no  solid  footing.  There  are 
simply  two  points  of  ascertained  and  real  moment  in  | 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  feast.  (1.)  Brat,  itf  i 
reference  to  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  when  the 
sheaf  of  barley  was  presented  at  the  tabeniaole,  the 
former  day  being  the  commencement,  this  latter  dsT 
the  completion  of  the  harvest  period.  Henoe^  all  being 
now  finished  which  concerned  the  garnering  of  the 
year's  provision,  the  special  offering  was  not  of  ripe 
com,  but  of  loaves,  representing  the  whole  staff  of  |, 
bread.  (2.)  Then,  secondly,  there  was  the  reference  to  | 
the  intervening  weeks — the  wedLof  weeks — a  complete 
revolution  of  time  somehow  peculiariy  connected  with 
God— shut  in  on  each  hand  by  a  holy  Sabbath  and  an 
offering  of  first-fruits,  and  thus  marked  offas  the  season  of 
the  year  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  distingniabed  | 
for  the  tokens  of  his  presence  and  working.  Why  ahoold 
this  season  in  particular  have  been  so  distingniabed? 
Snnply  because  it  waa  the  rei^ng  time  of  the  year. 
Canaan  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  God*s  land;  the  cove- 
nant-people were  guests  and  sojoumors  with  him  vpoo 
it,  and  it  was  his  part,  so  long  as  they  remained  futb-  | 
f  ul  in  their  allegiance  to  him,  to  provide  for  their  wants 
and  satisfy  them  with  good  things.    The  harvest  was 
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more  etpecuJly  the  season  for  his  doing  this;  it  was  the 
time  of  his  more  conspicuous  working  in  their  behalf, 
when  he  crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  laid 
up,  as  it  were,  in  his  storehouses  what  was  required  to 
famish  them  with  supplies  till  the  return  of  another 
harvest.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  he  should  be 
expressly  owned  and  honoured  both  at  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  the  period— that  as  the  first  of  the 
ripening  ears  of  com,  so  the  first  of  the  baked  loaves  of 
bread  should  be  presented  to  him— and  that  the  people, 
especially  at  the  dose,  as  guests  well  cared  for  and 
plentifully  furnished  with  the  comforts  of  life,  should 
come  before  the  Lord  to  praise  him  for  his  mercies,  and 
give  substantial  expression  to  their  gratitude  by  contri- 
buting of  the  fruits  of  their  increase  to  those  whom  he 
wished  to  have  regarded  as  the  more  peculiar  objects  of 
his  sympathy. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  reflecting  mind  that  such  an 
order  and  such  airangements  are  fraught  with  important 
lessons  of  instruction,  even  in  respect  to  the  sphere  of 
ordinazy  life.  There  God  still  manifests  his  care  and 
bountifulnesB  in  providing,  and  by  acts  of  reverent 
homage  and  gifts  of  substantial  beneficence,  he  should 
be  continually  honoured  by  those  who  are  the  partakers 
of  his  bounty.  Even  in  that  lower  sphere,  the  great 
principles  on  which  the  feast  proceeded,  and  which  it 
aimed  at  ever  calling  forth  into  living  recognition, 
should  be  acknowledged  and  acted  on  by  every  hus- 
bandman in  the  field  of  nature,  and  every  productive 
labourer  in  the  business  of  life.  But  if  we  look  to  the 
higher  sphere  of  things  spiritual  and  divine,  which  are 
the  only  proper  antitype  of  the  other,  then  we  are  re- 
minded by  the  arrangements  of  this  feast,  first  of  God^s 
peculiar  working  season  in  the  matter  of  redemption, 
and  then  of  the  relation  between  that  and  the  actual 
participation  and  fruit  of  its  purchased  benefits.  The 
time  of  Christ's  personal  ministry  on  earth — from  the 
moment  that  he  appeared  at  the  banks  of  Jordan, 
making  profession  of  his  high  purpose  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,  till  he  bowed  his  head  on  the  accursed 
tree,  finishing  transgression  and  making  an  end  of  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself — ^that  was  emphatically  God's 
ripening  and  reaping  time  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
during  which  he  was  bringing  into  act  his  eternal  pur- 
pose of  love,  and  onoe  for  all  garnered  up  in  his  king- 
dom the  inexhaustible  riches  of  his  grace  and  blessing. 
Of  this  incomparable  harvest  Christ  was  at  once  the 
provider  and  the  provision— the  first  ripe  fruits,  and 
the  meritorious  possessor  of  all  that  was  needed  to 
bring  forth  others  of  a  like  kind.  What,  then,  was 
reqmred  to  complete  the  prooess,  but  such  a  further 
movement  in  the  divine  economy  as  would  turn  the 
fruits  of  grace  provided  into  the  bread  of  life  received 
and  fed  upon  by  the  souls  of  men?  And  this  was  the 
closing  act,  which  began  to  take  efiect  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  it  stood  related  to  the  preceding  work  of 
Christ,  as  the  Passover  with  its  first-fruits  of  ripened 
grain  to  the  feast  of  weeks  with  its  loaves  of  prepared 
food.  The  Spirit  now  descended  with  the  things  of 
Christ  to  show  them  with  power  to  the  souls  of  men. 
The  riches  of  the  purchased  redemption,  existing  yet 
but  as  a  treasure  provided  and  laid  up  by  God  for  them 
that  love  him,  became  an  actual  heritage  of  life  and 
blessing,  rendering  such  as  were  willing  to  partake  of 
the  benefit  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.  lil 
a  word,  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  divine  kingdom 
before  this  was  the  working  out  of  redemption,  now  it 


came  to  be  the  application  of  its  blessings.  Hitherto 
it  was  the  manifestation  of.  the  Son  for  men,  now  and 
henceforth  it  was  to  be  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
within  them — causing  the  seed  in  men's  hearts  to 
spring  up  and  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life 
everlasting.  They  are  emphatically  the  blessed  who 
thus  receive  of  the  good  things  of  the  kingdom;  and 
how  can  they  be  conscious  of  the  blessedness  without 
inviting  others,  the  spiritually  poor  and  needy,  to  come 
and  rejoice  with  them! 

IV.  The  Feast  of  limpets  or  New  Moon. — It  was  the 
moon  that  might  be  said  to  rule  the  year  with  the 
Israelites,  and  by  its  successive  changes  and  revolu- 
tions to  determine  all  the  larger  divisions  of  time.  The 
year  was  made  up  of  so  many  moons;  each  month  con- 
sisted of  the  period  of  a  single  moon's  revolution;  and 
the  month  was  again  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  or 
weeks,  to  a  nearness  corresponding  with  the  four  suc- 
cessive aspects  of  the  moon.  It  was  therefore  quite 
natural  that  the  new  moons  should  have  some  mark  of 
distinction  connected  with  them  in  the  Jewish  ritual. 
They  were  not^  however,  placed  among  the  fessts  or 
the  seasons  appointed  for  Sabbaths  and  holy  convoca- 
tions— although  it  would  seem,  from  certain  allusions 
in  Scripture  (is.  i.  13;2K1.  !▼.  23),  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  more  zealous  ceremonialists,  or  the  more  piously 
inclined  members  of  the  old  covenant,  to  deserve  them 
as  a  kind  of  holidays.  They  iccre  so  far  distinguished 
in  the  law  from  other  days,  that  the  same  special  offer- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  presented  on  them  as  were 
assigned  to  the  regular  moadeentf  Na  xxvill.  11-I6;  and 
they  were  marked  by  the  further  distinction  of  a  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  over  the  bumt-ofierings,  Nu.  x.  iO;  Fa. 
ixxxi.  s.  These  things  certainly  raised  the  new  moons 
out  of  the  rank  of  ordinary  days,  and  made  them,  one 
might  say,  demi- feast  days.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
only  one  of  them  to  take  rank  with  the  moadeem,  as  a 
day  of  sacred  rest  and  holy  convocations;  yet  it  received 
its  more  peculiar  designation  from  what  it  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  new  moons,  namely,  the  blowing  of 
trumpets;  it  was  called  the  feast  of  trumpets;  on  which 
account,  we  may  suppose,  the  trumpet-blowing  would 
be  both  continued  longer  and  raised  louder  than  at 
other  new  moons.  What  belonged  to  the  others  as  a 
subsidiary  distinction,  was  for  this  a  leading  charac- 
teristic. The  day  thus  signalized  was  the  first  of  the 
seventh  month,  which  fell  somewhere  about  our  Octo- 
ber; and  though  the  people  were  not  required  to  appear 
at  the  sanctuary,  yet  the  day  was  to  l>e  observed  as  a 
Sabbath,  and  the  regular  feast- offerings  were  to  be  pre- 
sented on  it,  Nu.  xxix.  1-0. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacred  use  of  the 
trumpet  had  its  reason  in  the  loud  and  stirring  noise 
it  emits.  This  is  described  as  a  cry^  Le.  xx?.  0— the 
rendering  sound  in  the  English  Bible  is  too  feeble— 
which  was  to  make  itself  heard  throughout  the  whole 
land.  The  references  to  it  in  Scripture  not  unfre- 
quently  indicate  the  same  idea,  Zep.  1. 16;  la.  IviiL  i;  Hos. 
TiJi.  1,  *c.  And  for  this  reason  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
was  familiarly  employed  as  an  image  of  the  voice  or 
word  of  God.  The  voice  of  God  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  on  Mount  Sinai  were  heard  together — ^first, 
the  trumpet- sound  as  the  symbol,  then  the  Uving 
reality,  Ex.  zix.  iG-19.  St.  John  also  speaks  of  having 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  as  that  of  a  trumpet,  Ro.  i. 
10;  It.  1;  and  the  thrilling  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  onoe 
and  again  represented  as  the  immediate  harbinger  of 
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the  Son  of  Man  when  coming  in  power  and  great  gloiy, 
to  utter  the  ahnighty  word,  which  shall  quicken  the 
dead  to  life,  and  bring  to  a  dose  the  present  frame  of 

things,  Mat  zxlv.  si;  l  Co.  xt.  62;  1  Th.  ir.  16.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet  was,  in  cer- 
tain connections,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  mighty  voice 
of  God,  which,  when  uttered,  none  may  venture  to 
disregard;  and,  subordinately,  of  course,  it  may  have 
been  used  of  any  stirring  agency,  even  on  the  part  of 
man,  such  as  was  fitted  to  call  forth  awakened  energy 
and  spirited  application  to  the  work  and  service  of  God. 
It  was  hence  peculiarly  the  war- note — summoning  the 
people  to  put  forth  their  energies  as  to  a  great  work  of 
God,  and  piercing,  as  it  were,  the  ear  of  God  himself 
in  the  heavens,  that  he  might  arise  to  their  help  against 
the  mighty,  Na.  z.9.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  import  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets  at  the  festi- 
val of  that  name  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month. 
That  month  was  distinguished  above  all  the  other 
months  of  the  year  for  the  multitude  of  ordinances  con- 
nected with  it;  it  was  emphatically  the  sacred  month. 
Its  place  as  the  seventh  in  the  Jewish  calendar  marked 
it  out  for  this  distinction  {see  Numbers,  Saobed)  ;  it 
bore  on  its  name  the  numerical  impress  of  the  covenant, 
and,  as  such,  was  to  be  hallowed  above  all  the  months 
of  the  year  by  solenmities  which  bespoke  at  once  God's 
singular  goodness  to  his  people,  and  the  people's  special 
interest  in  God.  For,  not  only  was  its  first  day  con- 
secrated to  sacred  rest  and  spiritual  employment,  but 
the  tenth  was  the  great  day  of  yearly  atonement,  the 
one  day  in  the  year  when  the  high-priest  was  pennitted 
to  pass  within  the  vail,  and  sprinkle  the  mercy-seat 
with  the  blood  of  sacrifice;  and  then  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  commenced  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which, 
as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  whole  festal  cycle,  called 
the  people  to  rejoice  in  the  goodness  which  the  Lord 
had  given  them  to  experience,  as  contrasted  with  the 
former  periods  of  trial  and  humiliation.  In  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  all  this,  the  feast  of  this  new  moon  is 
called  ''a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,"  or  rather 
a  bringing  to  remembrance,  putting  the  people  in  mind 
of  the  great  things  they  were  to  expect;  yea,  putting 
Grod  himself  in  mind  of  the  great  things  he  had  pro- 
mised to  bestow,  in  connection  with  the  solemnities 
of  that  month — precisely  as  when  they  went  to  war 
against  an  enemy  that  oppressed  them,  they  were 
ordered  to  blow  the  trumpet;  and,  it  is  added,  "  Ye 
shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye 
shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies,"  Nu.  x.  o. 

The  principle  enshrined  in  all  this  avails  for  New  as 
well  as  for  Old  Testament  times;  the  form  has  passed 
away,  but  the  spirit  remains.  There  are  times  when 
believers  need,  and  when  they  may  warrantably  expect, 
the  larger  gifts  of  grace  than  ordinary,  fuller  experi- 
ences of  life  and  blessing.  Let  them,  as  it  were,  blow 
the  trumpet,  if  they  would  obtain  these;  stir  up  all 
their  energies  and  desires,  and  put  God  in  mind  of  the 
promises  on  which  he  has  caused  them  to  hope.  Such 
is  for  all  times  the  sure  road  to  success;  since  the  gifts 
of  grace  and  the  actual  capacity  for  serving  and  enjoy- 
ing  God  always  exist  in  a  certain  correspondence  with 
the  state  of  awakened  desire  and  spiritual  application 
on  the  part  of  believers. 

V.  The  Feast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.— The  BervicoB 
connected  with  the  day  of  atonement  were  in  them- 
selves so  peculiar,  and  had  such  a  specific  bearing  on 
the  events  of  gospel  history,  that  they  might,  perhaps, 


have  been  considered  with  more  advantage  in  inune- 
diate  connection  with  the  tabemade.  But  as  they 
have  had  their  place  assigned  them  by  the  lawgiver 
himself  in  the  cat^oiy  of  the  moadeem,  we  shall  ad- 
here to  the  same  order.  The  day  for  their  perf onn- 
ance,  as  already  noticed,  was  the  tenth  of  the  seventh 
month;  a  strict  Sabbath,  on  which  no  servile  woik  was 
to  be  done,  but  which  was  to  be  for  holy  convocationB, 
and  ahK) — imlike  other  Sabbaths,  which  were  to  be 
days  of  refreshment  and  joy,  Ke.  viii.  lo ;  Is.  iviiL  u— for 
the  people  afflicting  their  souls.  So  rigidly  was  this 
use  and  aspect  of  the  day  to  be  nuuntained,  thai 
whosoever  would  not  on  that  day  afliict  his  soul  was 
to  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people;  he  virtually  re- 
nounced his  right  to  the  standing  and  privileges  of  ^ 
covenant,  Le.  xxilL  29-32.  The  mode  of  afflicting  the  soul 
was  not  more  exactly  defined,  in  order  that  the  peo[de 
might  perceive  something  more  than  a  merely  external 
deprivation  to  be  meant ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  alao 
intended  to  find,  and  for  the  most  part  would  actually 
find,  an  outward  expression  in  the  total  or  comparatiTe 
abstmence  from  food.  (See  Fast.)  The  distinctlTe 
character  and  design  of  the  day  was  to  bring  sin,  the 
collective  sin  of  the  whole  year,  to  remembrance,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  earnestly  dealt  with  and  atoned; 
and  anything  like  a  light  and  joyous  frame  of  mind  on 
such  an  occasion  was  entirely  unsuitable.  It  is  to  the 
penitent  and  humble  alone  that  Ood  shows  mercy 
and  grants  forgiveness;  no  one  in  another  mood  had 
reason  to  expect  that  any  sacrifice  he  presented,  even 
on  ordinary  occasdons,  would  be  accepted  on  his  behalf; 
and  on  what  was  emphatically  the  diay  of  atonements, 
when  the  high-priest  was  to  make  coi^ession  ctf  all  the 
sins  of  the  community,  and  in  their  behalf  enter  with 
the  blood  of  reconciliation  into  the  most  holy  place, 
if  the  contrite  and  lowly  spirit  was  awanting  in  any  of 
the  members  of  the  community,  it  was  but  too  dear 
that  they  had  really  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  In 
this  general  aspect  of  the  feast,  therefore,  it  presented 
itself  as  an  occasion  and  a  call  of  a  peculiarly  solenm 
kind,  for  the  people  of  the  covenant  returning  through 
the  channel  of  godly  sorrow  and  atonement  for  tin 
into  the  blessed  rest  of  God's  mercy  and  favour,  so  that 
as  partakers  thereof  they  might  rejoice  before  him  and 
run  the  way  of  his  commandments. 

The  more  peculiar  interest  of  the  day,  however,  con- 
centrated itself  in  the  person  and  actions  of  the  high- 
priest;  and  here  we  have  a  veiy  remarkable  and  signifi- 
cant series  of  operations.  (1.)  The  first  thing  that  re- 
quired to  be  attended  to  was  the  dress  of  the  high-pri«t 
After  the  usual  morning  oblations,  at  which,  if  he  per 
sonally  officiated,  he  was  robed  in  the  garments  that 
were  made  for  ornament  and  beauty,  £x.zxTUi.i-«^  ^ 
had  to  strip  himself;  and,  having  washed  his  person,  had 
to  put  on  other  garments  made  of  plain  Knen-^a  Knen 
tunic,  linen  breeches,  a  linen  girdle,  and  the  linen  mitre 
— ^which  are  called  emphatically  "  garments  of  hoUnesi^ 
and  as  soon  as  the  more  distinctive  service  of  the  day 
was  over,  he  had  again  to  put  them  off,  and  leave  them 
in  the  sanctuary  till  anothw  occasion,  Le.  xvi  4,8.  Tbeee 
plain  linen  garments — dean  and  white  as  they  douht- 
less  were — ^require  no  explanation;  they  were  the  lym- 
bob  of  that  holiness  which  became  one  who  wonld  enter 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Most  High,  and  mediate 
with  eflfect  between  him  and  sinful  men,  R«.  vU.  tsi  xix  ^ 
Hence,  the  high -priest's  investment  with  them  wa» 
preceded  by  the  washing  of  his  person;  he  had  firvt  io 
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make  himaelf  (symbolically)  clean  or  holy,  and  then 
outwardly  appear  as  such.  (2.)  When  thus  person- 
ally prepared,  he  had  to  provide  himself  with  a  bul- 
lock for  a  sin-ofleiing,  the  blood  of  which  was  for 
the  atonement  of  himself  and  his  house;  that  is,  the 
whole  sacerdotal  family  to  which  he  belonged;  and 
with  this  blood  he  had  to  make  his  entrance,  for  the 
first  time  on  that  day  within  the  vail,  and  sprinkle  the 
mercy-seat)  also  in  front  of  it  sprinkle  seven  times. 
This  acty  however,  had  to  be  accompanied  with  another 
— ^perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  with  Winer 
and  Bahr,  preceded  by  another — his  bearing  a  censer 
with  incense,  kindled  by  live  coals  taken  from  the 
braann  altar,  that  the  cloud  of  incense  might,  as  it  were, 
go  before,  and  cover  the  mercy- seat  ere  the  act  of 
sprinkling  was  performed,  Le.  xvi.  12, 13.  As  it  would 
not  be  quite  easy  to  cany  the  vessel  with  the  blood, 
along  with  the  censer  of  smoking  incense,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  were  two  separate  actions,  effected 
by  a  double  entrance.  But  whether  that  might  be  the 
case  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  with 
the  incense  took  precedence  of  the  sprinkling,  and 
made  preparation  for  it.  Now,  the  offering  of  inceniw 
was  simply  an  embodied  prayer,  Pa.  cxiL  2 ;  Lu.  L  9, 10;  Re. 
T.  8 ;  and  this  action  indicated  that  the  entrance  of  the 
high-priest  into  the  most  holy  place,  as  the  head  and  re- 
presentative of  a  sinful  community,  was  no  privilege  to 
be  claimed  as  a  right,  but  one  that  had  to  be  sought  by 
snpplication  from  a  merciful  and  prayer-hearing  God. 
Entering,  therefore,  as  a  suppliant,  and  entering  for 
the  purpose  of  sprinkling  the  blood  that  had  been  shed 
for  the  atonement  of  his  personal  and  family  guilt,  the 
high-prieBt  became  on  this  occasion  an  impressive  wit- 
ness of  ihe  humiliating  truth,  that  sin  is  unspeakably 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  is  only  to  be  remitted 
to  the  prayerful  and  penitent  through  the  shedding  of 
blood.  (3.)  All  this,  however,  was  but  preliminary  to 
the  great  act  of  reconciliation,  which  bore  respect  to 
the  worshipping  community  of  Israel.  For  this  purpose 
two  goats  were  selected — ^which  were  to  be  taken  from 
the  congregation,  as  the  bullock  had  been  from  him- 
self, but  which,  though  two,  were  still  viewed  as  a  for- 
mal unity.  It  was  as  a  sin- offering  that  they  were  to 
be  taken,  and  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  Le.  xri.6, 7.  One  complex  act  was  all 
that  had  to  be  symbolized  on  the  occasion,  and  two 
victims  were  chosen  to  do  it,  simply  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  giving  otherwise  a  full  representation 
of  what  was  included  in  the  act — the  one  being  de- 
signed to  supply  the  means  of  atonement,  and  the 
other  to  exhibit  its  perfected  result.  If,  however,  the 
two  goats  constituted  properly  but  one  offering,  and  an 
oflfering  which  was  presented  before  the  Lord,  it  is  clear 
that  to  him  alone  they  both  really  belonged,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  dividing  (as  some  have 
enoneously  done)  between  the  two  goats,  as  if  the  one 
only  were  for  God,  and  the  other  were  for  Satan.  The 
same  conclusion  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  act  of 
CMting  lots  upon  them;  for  this  was  practised  only  in 
regard  to  what  was  recognized  as  peculiarly  the  Lord's, 
and  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  his  mind  in  some  respect 
oonoeming  it.  The  question  to  he  here  determined  was, 
not  which  of  the  two  goats  was  to  be  adjudged  to  the  Lord, 
and  which  to  some  other  party;  but  what  respectively 
were  the  parts  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  them,  in  the  com- 
I^ex  act  of  sin-bearing,  which  was  to  be  effected  through 
their  joint  instrumentality.     In  such  a  case  their  re- 


spective destinations  in  the  matter  could  not  differ  at 
all  essentially;  the  parts  to  be  performed  by  each  could 
not  have  been  mutually  independent,  far  less  foimally 
antagonistic;  since  it  turned  simply  on  the  casting  of 
the  lot  which  should  be  destined  to  the  one  part  and 
which  to  the  other.  The  two  parts  actually  were — one 
for  the  Lord,  the  other  for  Azazel,  or  for  a  scape-goat, 
as  it  is  rendered  in  our  version.  On  this  expression  a 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  point  separately. 
{See  SCAPB-OOAT.)  But  the  real  import  of  the  transac- 
tion connected  with  this  second  goat  is  made  so  plain 
otherwise,  that  nothing  material  can  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  precise  term.  (4.)  The  goat  on  which  the 
Lord's  lot  fell  was  forthwith  slain  as  a  sin-oiiering;  and 
with  its  blood,  as  before  with  that  of  the  bullock,  the 
high-priest  entered  anew  (for  the  second,  and  probably 
the  third  time)  within  tlie  vail,  and  sprinkled  it  upon 
and  before  the  mercy-seat;  then,  returning  into  the 
sanctuary  or  holy  place,  he  sprinkled  also  there,  and 
again  at  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  court,  Ex.  xxx. 
10;  Le.  xvi.  17.  For  with  that  blood  he  had  to  make 
atonement,  not  merely  for  the  congregation  directly, 
but  also  for  "the  holy  place,  because  of  the  unclean- 
ness  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their 
transgressions  in  all  their  sins:  and  so  also  for  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (the  tent  of  meeting) 
that  dwelleth  amongst  them  in  the  midst  of  their  un- 
cleanness.'*  Not,  of  course,  that  these  things  were  in 
themselves  capable  of  contracting  guilt;  the  sins  atoned 
for  still  were  the  sins  of  the  congregation;  only,  with 
the  view  of  showing  more  distinctly  their  hatefulness 
in  God's  sight,  and  their  contrariety  to  his  service^ 
they  were  here  contemplated  as  having  come  up  from 
all  quarters  of  the  land,  and  imparted  defilement  to  the 
several  apartments  and  vessels  of  the  house,  in  which 
(symbolically)  the  people  were  allowed  to  meet  and 
dwell  with  God.  It  was,  in  another  form,  but  the 
people's  concentrated  guilt;  and  so  the  blood  that  sancti- 
fied was  the  blood  of  the  one  sin-offering  that  was  to  be 
presente<l  for  the  congregation  of  Israel.  (5.)  Then 
came  the  action  with  the  other  goat — the  still  unappro- 
priated part  of  the  sin-offering — which  remained  stand- 
ing before  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  while  the  high- 
priest  was  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people 
with  the  blood  of  the  shun  goat.  Laying  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  that  live  goat,  the  priest  had  now  to  con- 
fess over  it  "  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting 
them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  thereafter  send 
him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness. 
And  the  goat  (it  is  added)  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabited;  and  he  shall  let  go 
the  goat  into  the  wilderness."  The  iniquities,  it  must 
be  remembered,  had  been  all  previously  atoned ;  every- 
thing in  God's  house,  up  to  the  very  seat  of  the  divine 
Majesty,  which  they  had  polluted,  had  been  again  recon- 
ciled; so  that  when  now  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  Uve 
goat,  it  must  have  been  as  iniquities  cancelled  in  the 
divine  reckoning,  and  destined  to  utter  oblivion.  Hence, 
no  sooner  were  Uiey  transferred  to  this  goat  than  he  was 
dismissed  with  them  into  the  wilderness,  bearing  them 
to  a  land  not  inhabited,  where  not  a  being  lived  that 
could  call  them  to  remembrance,  or  become  a  witness 
of  their  existence.  It  was,  in  shorty  a  symbolical 
action,  indicating  to  the  bodily  eye  the  result  of  the 
atonement  that  had  been  made,  and  rendering  palpable 
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to  the  people  the  oomforting  truth,  that  God  had  in  a 
manner  cast  out  of  his  sight  their  past  transgreasioDB, 
having  accepted  the  atonement.  (In  the  Engliah  ver^ 
sion  there  ia  an  unhi^py  rendering  at  the  first  mention 
of  this  live  goat,  which  greatly  obscures  the  meaning 
of  the  transaction.  The  words  there  used  regarding 
the  live  goat  should  run,  "shall  be  presented  alive 
before  the  Lord  to  cover  upon  him,"  or  make  atonement 
for  him,  not  **  to  make  an  atonement  with  him."  This 
goat  was  the  representative  of  the  people  as  first  to  be 
atoned  for,  and  then  actually  participating  in  the 
atonement — foi^ven;  and  the  action  with  him  took 
up  the  history  where  the  death  of  the  other  had  left  it. 
If  the  slain  goat  could  have  been  raised  to  life  again, 
the  continuity  of  the  action  would  have  been  more 
readily  perceived;  but  this  not  being  practicable  except 
by  miracle,  the  action  was  carried  forward  to  its  fitting 
result  by  a  fresh  goat  taking  the  place  of  the  other.) 
(6.)  The  remaining  parts  of  the  solemnity  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  and  appropriate  winding  up  of 
the  service,  rather  than  anything  strictly  new.  The 
high-priest,  after  dismissing  the  goat,  had  to  disrobe 
himself  of  the  plain  linen  clothes  in  which  the  peculiar 
work  of  the  day  had  been  performed,  and  resume  his 
wonted  attire.  At  the  same  time  he  had  to  wash  his 
flesh — a  process  to  be  undergone  at  the  beginning  and 
dose  of  all  priestly  ministrations  of  a  more  formal 
kind,  as  a  witness  of  the  pollutions  which  intermingled 
even  with  these.  Then  he  had  to  ofier  two  burnt- 
offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people;  to 
make  an  atonement,  it  is  said,  for  himself  and  for  the 
people — an  atonement  even  after  the  special  atonement 
which  had  already  been  made  in  the  previous  service. 
It  betokened  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  very  act  of 
getting  sin  taken  away,  and  the  necessity  of  all  throw- 
ing themselves  on  the  mercy  of  God  even  at  the  dose 
of  transactions  which  had  brought  them  into  most 
immediate  contact  with  it.  Being,  however,  a  bumt- 
ofiering,  not  a  sin-of&ring,  that  was  now  presented,  this 
implied,  that  along  with  the  taking  away  of  the  guilt 
that  had  been  contracted,  there  was  the  call  to  a  fresh 
dedication  of  soul  and  body  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  entire  flesh  of  the  victims  was 
consumed  upon  the  altar;  but  the  flesh  of  the  sin- 
offerings — the  bullock  for  the  high- priest  and  the  goat 
for  the  congregation — had  to  be  taken,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  regulating  such  cases,  without  the  camp 
or  city,  and  burned  in  a  dean  place.  This  burning 
arose,  not  from  the  flesh  being  polluted — on  the  con- 
trary, the  flesh  of  all  sin-offerings  was  declared  to  be 
most  holy,  Le.  vi.  26-27 ;  but  here,  where  the  priesthood 
and  congregation  were  alike  concerned,  there  was 
no  one  who  could  with  propriety  eat  of  it;  it  had  there- 
fore to  be  burned,  but  still  as  a  holy  thing  in  a  clean 
place.  Yet  having  had  to  do  with  sin,  the  person  who 
took  charge  of  the  burning  of  the  carcase,  as  also  the 
person  who  was  employed  in  conducting  the  live  goat 
into  the  wilderness,  had  each  to  bathe  his  person,  and 
wash  his  dothes,  before  resuming  his  place  in  the 


Such  was  the  nature  of  the  day  of  yearly  atonement, 
and  such  were  the  services  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 
It  was  the  occasion  above  lUl  others,  on  which  the  ideas 
of  sin  and  atonement  rose  to  their  highest  potency  in 
the  ritual  of  the  old  covenant,  and  on  which  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  those  ideas  in  their  dearest 
light,  the  distinction  came  most  prominently  out  be- 


tween priest  and  people — the  idea  of  one  ordained  from 
among  men,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  near  to  God, 
and  mediating  in  behalf  of  his  f ellowmen  in  thiiigs 
pertaining  to  sin  and  salvation.  But  these  ideas  after 
all  could  only  be  devdoped  imperfectly  under  the 
shadowy  and  carnal  forms  of  the  old  covenant ;  in  the 
new  alone  do  they  find  their  proper  realization.  And 
it  is  the  less  needful  to  enlarge  upon  this  view  of  the 
matter,  as  of  all  the  Old  Testament  services  this  is  the 
one  whidi  has  received  the  fullest  explanation  from 
the  pen  of  an  inspired  writer  in  the  New.  In  Heb.  ix. 
and  X.  almost  everything  of  importance  connected  with 
the  matter  has  been  touched  upon,  both  as  regards  the 
correspondences  between  the  new  and  the  old,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other.  Here  alone,  in 
the  new,  have  we  a  high-priest  who  is  perfectiy  fitted, 
from  his  own  inherent  attributes  and  character,  to  enter 
the  holiest ;  who  without  sin  of  his  own,  and  conse- 
quentiy  without  any  personal  atonement,  can  make 
intercession  for  the  guilty;  and  who,  by  his  one  spotlen, 
infinitely  predous  atonement  in  their  behalf,  has  for 
ever  laid  open  the  way  by  which  they  may  draw  near 
and  find  acceptance  in  his  sight.  The  vail,  therefore, 
which  excluded  a  free  approach  into  the  holiest^  while 
it  admitted  a  single  approach  by  means  of  a  represen- 
tative once  every  year,  was  rent  in  twain  at  the  death 
of  Christ,  to  show  that  what  had  been  imperfectiy  en- 
joyed before  was  now,  in  a  manner,  made  common  to  the 
people  of  God;  that  in  the  name  of  Chiist  all  who  be- 
lieved might  come  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  deal  directly  with  God.  But  with  these  diffisienoeg 
there  are  also  fundamental  agreements,  and  the  palpa- 
ble and  solemn  manner  in  which,  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  great  truths  were  brought  out^  (A  the  reality 
and  evil  desert  of  sin,  of  the  necessity  of  a  mediating 
priest  and  a  prevailing  atonement  to  purge  it  away,  of 
the  complete  and  total  oblivion  into  which  the  eril  is 
cast  when  God's  method  of  reconciliation  has  been 
complied  with,  may  be  contemplated  with  much  profit 
still  by  the  people  of  God.  They  can  thus  behdd  the 
things  which  concern  their  relation  to  God  written  as 
upon  tables,  and  get  a  dearer  apprehension  and  more 
realizing  conviction  of  them,  than  could  otherwise  be 
obtained.  It  is  for  that  purpose  partiy  that  the  Old 
Testament  pattern  of  the  heavenly  things  is  used  in 
New  Testament  scripture,  and  for  that  purpose  it  may 
still  with  advantage  be  employed. 

YI.  The  Feast  of  TabemacUt.-'Ttim  was  the  hist  of 
the  divinely  i4>pointed  moadeem  or  sacred  fe8tivali,nnder 
the  dd  covenant.  It  was  made  to  commence  on  the 
fifteenth  of  th^  seventh  month,  five  days  after  the  daj 
of  yearly  atonement;  and,  in  respect  to  oontinoaooe, 
was  the  most  protracted  of  all  the  festivals.  The  Pan- 
over  was  to  last  for  seven  days;  but  an  eighth  was 
added  in  the  feast  of  tabemades;  and  in  this  case  abo, 
as  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  first  and  the  last 
day  was  to  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  a  day  d  hoij 
convocation.  In  Le.  xxiii.  S4,  it  bears  the  name  d 
the  feast  of  tabemaclts,  though  strictly  it  shodd  be 
booths  {suecoth);  but  in  other  passages  it  has  the  desig- 
nation of  the  feast  of  ingeUheHng,  because  it  took  p]s« 
''  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  had  gathered  in 
their  labours  out  of  the  field,"  Ek.  zzilL  16;  D«k  xii  u  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  entire  drde  of  the  year's  husban- 
dry should  then  have  been  completed,  and  its  prodnoe 
garnered;  not  the  crops  of  the  field  merdy  reaped,  bat 
the  vintage  also  pa^  and  there  remained  only  nA 
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operations  as  might  be  needed  to  prepare  for  Che  coming 
winter.  For  an  agricultural  population  like  the  Israel- 
ites that  might  justly  be  called  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  it  must  usually  have  been  also  a  season  of  repose. 
The  people  would,  therefore,  have  ample  time  for  the 
celebration  of  the  feast. 

The  other  and  more  common  designation  of  the  feast 
— ^that  of  booths  or  tabernacles — points  to  the  nature  of 
the  feast  itself  and  the  mode  of  its  celebration.  A 
booth  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  a  tent  or  tabernacle; 
but  is  so  far  alike,  that  the  one  as  well  as  the  other 
was  a  slim  and  temporaiy  fabric,  speedily  constructed 
for  the  sake  of  shelter.  It  was  not,  however,  made  of 
canvas,  but  of  branches  and  leaves  woven  together 
(the  root  being  •si^o,  to  interweave).    Such  was  the  booth 

of  Jonah,  ch.  It.  fi,  and  such  also  the  sheds  Jacob  made 
for  his  cattle  near  Shecbem,  Oe.  xxxiit  17.  But  the  ma- 
terial of  the  structure  was  often  not  regarded;  and 
hence  booths  and  tents  are  used  interchangeably  for  the 
dwellings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 
"  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths,"  it  is  said  with  reference  to  this 
feast>  "seven  days;  all  that  are  Israelites  bom  shall  dwell 
in  booths;  that  yonr  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  haid  of  Egypt,"  Lo.  xxiu.  42, 43.  In  the 
great  majority  of  passages  referring  to  the  wilderness- 
sojourn,  it  is  tents  that  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
dwelt  in — for  example  Do.  L  27;  No.  xvL  20;  xxlv.  6 ;  De.  xf.  8, 
Afl.  It  was  these  which  in  reality  were  chiefly  used, 
as  being  the  most  easily  procured  and  carried  about — 
light  and  manageable,  the  proper  domiciles  of  a  yet  un- 
settled and  wandering  population,  and  as  such  forming 
a  natural  contrast  to  fixed  and  stationary  dwellings. 
This  contrast  is  formally  brought  out  in  the  case  of  the 
Kechabites,  whose  father  charged  them  not  to  build 
houses,  but  to  dwell  in  tents;  and  by  David  in  respect 
to  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  on  the  memorable  occasion 
when  he  said  to  Nathan  the  prophet,  ''See  now  I  dwell 
in  an  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within 
curtains,"  that  is  in  a  tent,  2  Sa.  viL  3 ;  Jo.  xxxt.  7.  There  is 
a  pointed  reference  also  to  the  same  contrast  in  a  New 
Testament  passage,  in  which  the  apostle  finely  indi- 
cates the  superiority  of  that  building  of  God,  the  house 
not  made  with  luuids,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  which 
awaits  the  glorified  believer,  to  the  earthly  house  of  his 
tabernacle,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  death,  2  Co.  r.i— 
the  one  a  frail,  perishable  framewoik,  falling  to  pieces 
when  it  has  served  its  purpose,  the  other  a  fixed,  stable, 
everlasting  habitation. 

When  the  Israelites  had  established  themselves  in 
Canaan,  and  grown  into  a  numerous  people,  a  practical 
difficulty  might  be  experienced  as  to  tiie  proper  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast — ^the  difiiculty  of  getting  themselves 
provided  at  one  central  place  of  meeting  with  branches 
of  palms  and  other  trees  in  sufficient  abimdanoe  for  the 
occasion.  It  is  said,  they  did  so  provide  themselves  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  ch.  niLie:  "The  people  went 
forth  and  brought  (t.^.  branches  of  various  sorts  of 
trees)  and  made  themselves  booths,  every  one  upon  the 
roof  of  his  house,  and  in  their  courts,  and  in  the  courts  of 
the  house  of  Grod,  and  in  the  street  of  the  watei^gate, 
and  in  the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim."  In  all 
these  places  they  then  made  booths  and  sat  under  them; 
but,  it  is  added,  "  since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  unto  that  day,  the  children  of  Israel  had  not 
done  so."     We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  had  during 


that  long  period  allowed  the  feast  of  tabernacles  to  fall 
into  abeyance,  or  in  celebrating  it  had  made  no  attempt 
to  construct  booths  with  branches  of  trees.  That  the 
feast  was  kept>  and  kept  so  as  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  the  national  mind,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
of  Jeroboam  having  instituted  a  similar  feast  in  his 
kingdom,  only  transferring  the  time  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eighUi  month,  1 KL  xu.  32, 3S.  But  the  use  of 
branches  in  celebrating  the  feast  had  never  been  so 
marked  and  general  And  this  might  to  some  extent  be 
accoimted  for  from  the  much  smaller  number  attending 
the  feast,  than  would  be  usual  in  the  brighter  periods 
of  the  commonwealth.  Indeed,  as  the  larger  proportion 
of  those  who  actually  assembled  to  keep  the  feast  were 
necessarily  far  from  their  homes,  and  were  for  the  time 
living  in  public  rather  than  dwelling  in  families,  one 
might  say  that  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  ordinance 
would  have  been  maintained,  if  there  were  only  such 
an  erection  of  booths  in  the  more  public  streets  and 
{daces  of  general  resort,  as  admitted  of  the  people 
entering  them  occasionally  and  spending  a  portion  of 
each  day  in  them.  With  ordinary  care  and  pains  there 
could  rarely  have  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
supply  of  branches  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
even  for  furnishing  besides  a  number  of  the  families 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  with  what  might  be  re* 
quired  for  their  individual  use. 

That  this  booth  or  tent  like  appearance  which  was 
to  characterize  the  feast  had  a  commemorative  bearing, 
admits  of  no  question.  In  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  Leviticus  it  is  stated  as  the  reason  for  their  making 
booths,  that  succeeding  generations  might  know  how 
they  had  been  made  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  the  Lord 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  was  designed 
to  embody  in  a  perpetually  recurring  action  the  histori- 
cal fact  of  the  unsettled,  wandering  life  of  Israel  during 
the  wilderness-sojourn,  that  the  memory  of  it  might  be 
ever  fresh  in  the  minds  of  their  descendants.  And  in 
the  commemoration  of  this  fact,  as  of  facts  generally 
which  are  embalmed  in  commemorative  ordinances,  it 
is  to  be  understood,  that  the  fact  itself  was  of  a  funda- 
mental character,  containing  the  germ  of  spiritual 
truths  and  principles  vitally  important  for  every  age  of 
the  church.  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  character  of 
the  wilderness-sojourn  for  the  Israelites,  though  not 
precisely  in  the  same  degree  as  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  which  was  commemorated  in  the  Passover.  It 
was,  however,  of  fundamental  importance  in  this  respect, 
that  it  formed  in  a  sense  the  connecting  link  between 
the  house  of  bondage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inheri- 
tance of  life  and  blessing,  on  the  other.  The  Lord 
then  in  a  peculiar  manner  came  near  to  reveal  himself 
to  his  people — pitched  his  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of 
them — communicated  to  them  his  law  and  testimony, 
and  set  up  the  entire  polity  which  was  to  mould  the 
future  generations  of  Israel,  and  to  be  consummated 
rather  than  abolished  by  the  incarnation  and  work  of 
Christ.  Hence,  the  annual  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  was  like  a  perpetual  renewing  of  their  reli- 
gious youth ;  it  was  keeping  in  lively  recollection  the 
tame  of  their  espousals,  and  placing  themselves  anew 
amid  the  scenes  and  transactions  which  constituted  the 
formative  period  of  their  histoiy.  On  this  account  also, 
it  doubtless  was  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  the 
time  chosen  for  reading,  every  seventh  year,  the  whole 
law  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  De.  xxxL  10-is,  and  not, 
as  some  have  thought  (in  partlcalarBKhr,  Symbollk,  11.  p.  0S3), 
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because  it  wm  the  greatest  feast,  or  the  one  moat  largely 
frequented.  In  this  respect  the  Passover  certainly  held 
the  foremost  place.  But  it  was  when  sojourning  in  the 
wilderness,  and  dwelling  in  tents,  that  the  covenant 
of  law,  under  which  they  were  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  take  possession  of  it  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  was  formally  given  and  ratified.  So 
that  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  when  re> 
enacting  the  scenes  of  their  religious  youth,  than  being 
called  to  listen  anew  to  that  law,  the  giving  of  which 
formed  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of  the  time.  This 
connection  of  the  law,  however,  with  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, affords  a  collateral  proof  of  what  was  already 
established — that  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  no  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  law ;  for  had  it  been, 
the  formal  reading  of  the  law  would  certainly  have 
been  appointed  for  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  rather  than 
that  of  tabernacles. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  much  closer  connection  be- 
tween the  booth-dwelling  portion  of  Israelis  history 
and  its  future  rest  in  Canaan,  than  is  found  in  contem- 
plating the  one  as  the  mere  transition-period  that  natu- 
rally conducted  to  the  other.  And  it  will  appear  still 
more  so  if  we  look  to  the  personal  training  through 
which  the  Israelites  then  passed,  and  the  discipline 
they  were  made  to  undergo.  If  in  one  respect  it  was 
the  period  of  the  Lord's  manifestation  to  his  people, 
whereby  he  sought  to  make  them  acquainted  with  his 
purposes  of  love  and  his  principles  of  government,  it 
was,  in  another,  the  period  of  their  trial  and  humilia- 
tion— in  which,  by  hardships  tempered  with  mercies, 
difficulties,  and  disappointments,  interchanging  with 
wonderful  displays  of  power  and  glory,  the  Lord  brought 
out  the  evil  that  was  in  their  hearts,  and  schooled  them 
into  subjection  to  his  righteous  will.  Viewed  with 
reference  to  its  prolonged  continuance,  as  the  forty 
years*  sojourn,  it  was  emphatically  a  period  of  judg- 
ment and  discipline.  Hence  the  words  of  Moses  at 
the  close  of  it :  "  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  by 
which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  to  humble  thee  and  to  prove  Uiee,  to  know 
what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldst  keep 
his  commandments  or  not.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and 
suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna>  which 
thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know,  that  he 
might  make  thee  know  that  man  liveth  not  by  bread 
only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord,"  Do.  tUI.  s-5.  This  alternating  pro- 
cess of  want  and  supply,  of  great  and  appalling  danger 
ever  ready  to  be  met  by  seasonable,  though  unexpected 
or  extraordinary  relief,  was  the  grand  testing  process 
by  which  the  still  existing  unbelief  and  camalism  in 
their  hearts  was  made  manifest,  that  it  might  be  con- 
demned and  purged  out,  and  that  they  might  be  formed, 
as  a  people,  to  that  humble  reliance  on  God's  arm,  and 
single-hearted  devotedness  to  his  fear,  which  alone  could 
prepare  them  for  occupying  and  permanently  retaining 
the  Promised  Land.  It  proved  in  the  issue  greatly  too 
severe  and  searching  for  the  mass  of  the  original  con- 
gregation; in  other  words,  the  evil  in  their  natures  was 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  effectually  purged  out,  even  by 
such  well-adjusted  and  skilfully  applied  means  of  puri- 
fication; and,  as  the  result,  they  were  judged  incapable 
of  entering  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  for  those  who 
were  allowed  to  enter,  and  their  posterity  to  ktest 
generations,  it  was  of  essential  moment  to  have  kept 
alive  upon  their  minds  the  peculiar  training  and  dis- 


cipline of  the  wilderness;  in  order  to  their  habitually 
aiming  at  the  high  moral  condition,  the  living  faith  in 
God,  the  weanedness  of  heart,  the  self-denial,  the  filial 
obedience  to  which  it  was  designed  to  conduct  In 
this  respect  especially  it  was  their  duty  to  be  ever  con- 
necting the  present  with  the  past — ^to  be  treading  over 
again  the  ground  on  which  their  fathen  had  acquinsd 
their  dear-bought  experience;  since  it  was  only  by 
voluntarily  making  its  discipline  and  results  their  own 
that  they  could  be  warranted  to  look  forward  to  fresh 
seasons  of  prosperity  and  joy.  For  this  purpose  more 
especially  the  feast  was  instituted.  And  while  the  ful- 
ness of  earthly  comfort  amid  which  it  was  held,  being 
brought  into  contrast  with  their  formerly  poor  and 
wandering  condition,  called  them  to  rejoice,  the  remi* 
niscenoe  of  judgment  and  trial  in  the  desert  taught 
them  to  rejoice  with  trembling — reminded  them  that 
their  continued  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
the  enjoyment  in  it  of  fruitful  seasons  and  settled 
homes,  depended  on  their  fidelity  to  the  covemuit  of 
God— warned  them,  that  if  they  turned  back  in  heart 
to  the  manners  of  £^ypt,  or  became  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  lovers  of  God,  periods  of  trial  and  destitation 
might  again  be  expected.  Hence,  when  such  actually 
came  to  be  the  case — when  the  peculiar  lessons  of  this 
feast  ceased  to  be  regarded— when  Israel  "  knew  not 
that  it  was  the  Lord  who  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and 
oil,  and  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold,*'  it  became  need- 
ful to  send  her  virtually  agun  through  the  rough  and 
sifting  process  of  her  youth.  "  Therefore  wiU  I  retun, 
and  take  away  my  com  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my 
wine  in  the  season  thereof;  I  wiU  also  cause  all  her 
mirth  to  cease,  and  I  wiU  destroy  her  vines  and  her 
fig-trees;  and  I  will  alluro  her,  and  bring  her  into  the 
wilderness,  and  will  speak  comfortably  unto  her;  and  I 
will  give  her  vineyards  from  thence,  and  the  vaiQey  of 
Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  &c.,  Ho.  IL  8-i6;  oomp.  En  «. 
It  was  not  that  the  scenes  of  youth  were  literally  to  be 
enacted  over  again;  but  that  the  kind  of  deaUng  in- 
volved in  them — the  fleshly  mortifications,  the  enforced 
separation  from  natural  delights,  the  severe  trial  and 
discipline  which  characterized  the  wildemess-sojoom— 
must  be  undergone  anew,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of 
earnest  and  devoted  zeal,  in  which  it  had  issued,  might 
again  become  the  characteristic  of  the  people  of  God. 

The  view  now  given  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
feast — grounded,  as  it  manifestly  is,  in  the  representa- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  the  essential  relations  of  things 
— renders  unnecessary  any  formal  exposure  of  the 
opinion  which  has  been  frequently  maintained,  that  the 
feast  was  chiefly  an  occasion  for  carnal  merriment^ 
dancing,  and  revelry.  When  the  people  thenudves 
became  carnal,  it  would  no  doubt  partake  much  of  the 
same  character;  but  as  instituted  by  God,  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  otherwise  observed.  The  occasion  was 
certaiQly  meant  to  be  a  joyous  one.  The  people  were 
commanded  to  rejoice  over  all  the  goodness  and  mercy 
which  the  Lord  had  given  them  to  experience;  hot 
their  joy  was  to  be  such  as  could  be  indulged  in  before 
the  Lord,  and  should  have  admitted  nothing  that  might 
interfere  with  their  interest  in  his  flavour  and  fellow- 
ship. It  was  apparentiy  from  this  relation  of  the  feail 
to  a  hallowed  cheerfulness  and  exultation,  that  the 
broad-leaved  palm-tree  was  so  much  used  on  the  oeca- 
sion.  The  people  were  not  absolutely  shut  np  to 
branches  of  this  tree;  for,  beside  palm-trees,  viOo«« 
are  also  specified  in  the  original  institution,  L*.  mil  i^ 
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and  at  the  feast  in  NehemiaVs  time,  oUto,  myrtle,  and 
pine  are  mentioned,  along  with  the  palm,  as  having 
been  onployed.  But  as  branches  of  "goodly  trees" 
were  required,  the  palm  seems  to  have  been  regarded, 
from  its  peculiarly  rich  foliage,  as  the  fittest  symbol  of 
the  joyful  feelings  which  the  feast  was  intended  to  call 
forth;  and  we  are  not  without  other  instanoes  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  show  how  readily  the  palm  was  associated 
with  exultant  occasions,  or  seasons  of  r^)turous  delight, 
Jn.  xiL  11;  K&  vlL  0. 

One  of  the  most  singular  peculiarities  of  this  feast 
remams  yet  to  be  noticed;  it  consists  in  the  number  of 
victims  to  be  presented  for  bumt-offierings.  There  was 
the  same  sin-offering  as  in  the  other  stated  feasts — a 
single  goat  to  be  offered  each  day;  but  for  the  burnt- 
offering,  instead  of  one  ram  and  seven  lambs,  there 
were  to  be  two  rams  and  fourteen  lambs  on  each  of  the 
seven  days,  and  instead  of  one  bullock,  thirteen  bullocks 
at  the  commencement,  diminishing  by  one  each  day, 
till  on  the  seventh  there  were  merely  seven.  The 
eighth  day,  though  in  one  sense  belonging  to  the  feast, 
might  also  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  standing  by  it- 
self, forming  the  closing  solemnity  of  the  whole  festival 
season;  and  accordingly  the  special  burnt-offerings  on 
that  day  differed  very  little  from  that  of  other  festival- 
days,  and  were  entirely  the  same  as  the  new  moon  and 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month — namely,  one  bul- 
lock, one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  No.  xxiz.  12-36.  The 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  number 
of  victims  appointed  for  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles — double  the  number  of  rams  and  lambs 
that  were  fixed  for  all  the  other  solemnities,  and  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  respect  to  the  bullocks,  of 
beginning  with  such  a  number  as  thirteen  and  ending 
with  seven.  Viewing  the  matter  generally,  one  may 
readily  perceive  a  reason  for  the  larger  number  of  the 
offerings  presented,  in  the  occasion  of  the  feast,  as 
appointed  at  the  close  of  the  ingathering  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  season,  and  intended  to  call  forth  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness  in  bestowing  upon  his 
people  Uie  gifts  of  his  beneficence.  We  make  no  account, 
as  already  intimated,  of  its  being  called  in  a  passage 
often  quoted  from  Plutarch  (Sympon.  i.  4,6\  "the  great- 
est of  the  Jewish  feasts,*'  or  of  the  similar  expressions 
applied  to  it  by  Philo,  Josephus  (Ant.Tiii.4,1),  and  the 
rabbins;  for  in  no  proper  sense  could  it  be  called  the 
greatest;  in  depth  of  meaning  and  vital  importance  it  did 
not  equal  either  the  feast  of  the  Passover  or  that  of  the 
day  of  atonement.  Yet,  as  so  specially  comiected  with 
the  Lord's  bonntifulness  in  giving,  it  might  most  appro- 
priately be  mariced  by  a  more  than  common  liberality 
in  the  number  and  value  of  the  offerings,  especially  of 
such  offerings  as  were  from  their  nature  significant  of 
the  surrender  and  dedication  of  the  person  of  the  wor- 
shipper. But  why  precisely  double  the  number  of  rams 
and  lambs  on  each  of  the  seven  days,  and  half  the 
number  on  the  eighth;  and,  especially,  why  the  regular 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  bullocks  from  thirteen 
to  seven,  and,  on  the  last  day,  from  seven  to  one — of 
this  no  adequate  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  The 
opinions  of  the  rabbins  are  mere  conjectures,  most  of 
them  frivolous  and  absurd,  and  deserve  no  particular 
notice.  To  see  in  it,  with  Bahr,  a  reference  to  the 
waning  moon,  is  quite  fanciful;  nor  is  it  less  so,  to 
understand  it»  with  the  majority  of  the  elder  typologists, 
of  the  gradual  ceasing  of  animal  sacrifice;  for  the  sacred 
number  seven  being  reserved  for  the  seventh  day  of  the 


feast,  together  with  the  usual  feast-offerings  on  the 
eighth  day,  might  as  well  be  conceived  to  point  in  the 
oppoffite  direction.  Perhaps  nothing  more  was  meant 
by  the'  arrangement  than  to  give  an  indication  of  the 
variety,  within  certain  limits,  which  the  sacrificial  sys- 
tem admitted  of  in  the  expression  of  devout  and  grate- 
ful feeling.  It  was  proper,  on  joyful  occasions,  to  let 
the  overflow  of  feeling  appear  in  the  multiplicity  of 
whole  burnt-offerings  brought  to  the  altar;  while  still 
nothing  depended  thereon  for  the  virtue  and  stability 
of  the  covenant.  The  seven  bullocks,  two  rams,  and 
fourteen  lambs,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast,  or  the 
one  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  on  the  eighth, 
were  sufficient  to  represent  whatever  was  vital  in  the 
covenant,  or  in  the  people's  coimection  with  it;  while 
yet  certain  fuller  embodiments  of  spiritual  feeling  were 
suitable  at  peculiar  times,  and  never  more  than  when 
the  solemnities  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  were 
freshest  in  the  recollections  of  the  people.  Whether 
this  view  may  be  held  to  i)e  satisfactory  or  not,  it  pre- 
sents nothing  at  least  that  is  arbitrary,  or  that  inter- 
feres with  the  general  principles  of  the  ancient  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  law, 
the  later  Jews  were  wont  to  observe  certain  customs  at 
this  feast,  in  particular  the  custom  of  drawing  water 
from  the  well  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it,  mixed  with 
wine,  from  a  golden  pitcher,  by  the  hands  of  a  priest,  on 
the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice.  This  was 
done,  according  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  on  the  seven 
days  of  the  feast,  but  not  on  the  eighth,  as  has  often 
been  improperly  represented.  They  are  quite  express 
upon  that  point,  for  they  reckoned  only  the  seven  days 
to  belong  to  the  feast  proper;  the  eighth  was  esteemed 
a  kind  of  separate  and  concluding  solemnity  (see  Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb.  In  £▼.  Joh.  vi<.  37;  also  Winer,  Realwor.  LanbhUt.) 
If  therefore  what  is  called  "  the  last,  the  great  day  of 
the  feast,"  in  Jn.  vii.  37,  was  meant  the  eighth  day, 
our  Lord  must  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  absence  on 
that  day  of  the  customary  libation  on  the  altar,  to  point 
to  himself  as  the  living  fountain  that  alone  could  supply 
what  was  needed  for  the  wants  of  the  soul.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  seventh  day  is  meant,  as  the 
last  and  great  day  of  the  feast  in  the  ordinary  Jewish 
reckoning;  so  that  the  water  mixed  with  wine  was 
poured  out  amid  demonstrations  of  gladness  from  the 
people,  shouting  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "with  joy  shall 
ye  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation;"  and  our 
Lord,  seizing  the  opportunity  to  draw  their  thoughts 
from  the  shadow  to  the  reality,  exclaimed,  "If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink;  he  that 
believeth  on  me,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water." 

The  bearing  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  on  the  reali- 
ties of  the  gospel  is  not  difiicult  to  be  perceived,  and 
in  its  leading  features  may  be  indicated  in  compara- 
tively few  words.  The  Israelites  in  their  collective 
position  and  history  typified  the  seed  of  God's  elect 
under  the  gospel ;  and  therefore,  in  this  feast,  which 
brought  together  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  God's 
dealings  with  Israel,  we  have  a  representation  of  the 
spiritual  life,  as  well  in  its  earlier  struggles  as  in  its 
ultimate  triumphs.  We  behold  the  antitype,  first  of 
aU,  and  without  imperfection,  in  the  history  of  Him 
who  was  pre-eminently  God's  elect,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — led  up,  after  an  obscure,  and  for  a  season 
pexBecuted,  youth,  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil ;  and  when  for  forty  days — a  day  for  a  year 
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—he  had  withstood  the  malioe  and  subtlety  of  the 
tempter,  he  came  forth  with  the  full  assurance  of  vic- 
tory to  aooomplish  the  mighty  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. In  this  work,  also,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
meet  together ;  the  one  is  but  the  joist  recompense  and 
full  development  of  the  other.  The  obedience  and 
sufferings  go  before,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
final  glory.  Jesus  must  personally  triumph  over  sin 
and  death,  fulfil  in  all  respects  the  Father's  wiU,  before 
he  can  receive  a  kingdom  from  the  Father,  or  be  pre- 
pared to  wield  the  sceptre  of  its  government,  and  enjoy 
the  riches  of  its  purchased  blessings.  And  so,  to 
render  manifest  and  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  his 
people  the  connection  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  he  ever  links  together  the  cross  and  the  crown — 
shows  himself  in  the  heavenly  places  as  the  Lamb  that 
WAS  slain,  and  inherits  there  a  name  that  is  above 
every  name,  because  he  took  on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  humbled  himself  unto  the  dust  of  death, 
for  the  salvation  of  men. 

With  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  type,  because 
with  a  greater  similarity  of  condition  in  the  persons 
respectively  concerned,  does  the  spiritual  import  of  the 
feast  meet  with  its  realization  in  the  case  of  Christ's 
genuine  followers.  Hence  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
who,  more  than  any  of  the  prophets  (except  Ezekiel), 
delights  in  representing  the  future  under  a  simple 
recurrence  of  the  past,  when  pointing  to  the  result  of 
the  church's  triumph  over  her  enemies,  speaks  of  it  as 
a  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, ch.  xtT.  16.  Then,  that  is  to  say,  the  Lord's 
redeemed  people  shall  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  their 
portion,  and  have  their  experiences  of  bliss  heightened 
and  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  past  tribulation 
and  conflict.  For  the  present  they  are  passing 
through  the  wilderness  ;  it  is  their  period  of  trial  and 
probation,  and  by  constant  alternations  of  fear  and 
hope,  of  danger  and  deliverance,  of  difficulties  and 
trials,  they  must  be  prepared  and  ripened  for  their 
final  destiny.  It  is  through  these  that  they  must  be 
kept  habitually  mindful  of  their  own  weakness  and 
insufficiency,  their  proneness  to  be  overcome  of  evil, 
and  the  dependence  necessary  to  be  maintained  on  the 
word  and  promises  of  God.  Through  them  also,  aided 
by  the  renewing  grace  of  the  Spirit,  must  the  dross  be 
pui^ged  out  of  their  corrupt  natures,  ami  the  old  man 
of  corruption  itself  thrown  off,  and  left,  as  it  were,  to 
perish  in  the  desert,  that  with  the  new  man  of  pure 
and  blessed  life  they  may  take  possession  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan.  Then  shall  the  church  of  the  re- 
deemed hold  with  her  divine  Head  a  perpetual  feast 
of  tabernacles — ^living  and  reigning  with  him  in  his 
kingdom  ;  and,  so  far  from  grudging  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  the  way,  rejoicing  the  more  on  account 
of  them,  because  seeing  in  them  the  needful  course  of 
discipline  for  the  place  and  destiny  of  the  redeemed, 
and  knowing  that  if  there  had  been  no  wilderness 
trials  and  conflicts  on  earth,  there  could  have  been  no 
meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
The  glorious  company  in  Rev.  vii.  arrayed  in  white 
robes  and  with  pklms  in  their  hands — the  collective 
representation  of  a  redeemed  and  triumphant  church 
— are  the  proper  antitypes  of  Israel  keeping  the  feast 
of  tabernacles. 

Beside  the  festivals  now  described,  and  which  alone 
bear  in  Scripture  the  sacred  name  of  moadeem  or  sacred 
feasts,  there  are  two    others  which,   though  not  of 


divine  origin  or  of  religious  obligation,  went  by  the 
same  name,  and  were  commonly  observed  in  the 
gospel  age :  these  were  the  feaat  of  Dedication  and  the 
feast  of  Purim.     {See  Dkdioation  and  Purih.) 

FEASTS  OF  CHABITT  ob  LOVE,  more  com- 
monly caUed  AGAP^  or  LOVE-FEASTS,  diifeied 
materially  from  the  institutions  designated  Feasts 
under  the  Old  Testament;  they  were  actual  meals, 
though  partaking  so  far  of  a  religious  character,  that 
they  were  usually  celebrated  in  the  same  place  where 
the  disciples  met  for  worship,  and  in  dose  connection 
with  religious  exercises.  Tliey  are  mentioned  only 
once  under  that  name  in  New  Testament  scripture; 
viz.  in  Jude  12,  where  in  reference  to  the  false  snd 
corrupt  professors  who  were  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  church,  it  is  said,  ''These  are  spots  in  you 
agapee."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  the 
name  is  not  used,  it  is  the  same  sort  of  feasts  that 
are  mentioned  in  1  Co.  xi.,  and  which,  from  bemgfint 
abused  to  party  purposes,  came  to  be  confounded  with 
the  solemnities  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Indeed,  the 
origin  of  them  must  be  traced  still  higher,  to  that 
outburst  of  Christian  liberality  and  brotheriy  a&ciioB 
which  manifested  itself  among  the  converts  at  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  which  led  to  a 
regular  noinistration  of  food  among  the  poorer  brethren, 
as  well  as  frequent  social  meals  among  all,  Ae.  fi.  4a,«; 
iT.36;  Ti.  i,l(c.  The  churches  generally  in  eariy  timei 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  practice  thus  begun  at  Jemsar 
lem,  as  imposing  a  sort  of  obligation  to  similar  practices 
elsewhere,  at  least  as  presenting  a  pattern  that  it  would 
be  well  to  imitate ;  and  from  notices  occurring  in  the 
writings  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  it  voaM 
seem  that  the  agape  very  commonly  formed  a  part  of 
the  regular  observances  of  the  C%ristian  churcSies. 
They  are  so  described  both  by  Justin  Martyr  aboot  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  by  TertuUian  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  (Just.  Apol  «.;Tefl  ApoL  &»). 
The  latter  says,  "Our  supper  shows  its  character  by  its 
name,  which  is  the  Greek  word  for  lave.  Whaterer 
expense  it  costs,  it  is  gain  to  expend  money  in  the 
cause  of  piety,  since  by  this  refreshment  we  give  aid  to 
all  that  are  poor.  Being  done  as  a  matter  of  religion, 
nothing  foul  or  unbecoming  is  admitted  into  it  Ko 
one  partakes  tiU  prayer  has  been  made  to  God;  as  moeh 
is  eaten  as  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hanger, 
as  much  is  drunk  as  consists  with  sobriety;  eveiy 
one  remembering  that  through  the  night  also  God  is 
to  be  worshipped,"  &c.  As  the  church  grew,  however, 
in  numbers  and  wealth,  it  became  always  more  diificoH 
to  manage  such  feasts  with  propriety,  and  so  as  not  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  occasions  of  scandal  latha 
than  of  edification.  Even  TertuUian  in  his  Utter  days 
complMns  of  a  deviation  from  the  original  purity,  in  the 
custom  which  was  then  creeping  in,  and  was  aflerwards 
formally  sanctioned,  of  setting  double  portions  before 
the  rulers  of  the  church  (D«  J^nn.  tir).  Distinctions  cl 
ranks  generally  came  to  be  observed  at  them;  excesses 
were  not  unfreqnentiy  committed;  and  the  rich,  by  the 
contributions  they  made  toward  the  object,  sought  i» 
gain  the  praise  of  liberality;  so  that  the  agap«  came  by 
degrees  to  be  discountenanced,  and  were  ultimately  for- 
bidden to  be  held  in  churches.  An  order  to  this  eftct 
was  issued  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  alwut  the  joMt 
of  the  third  century,  and  by  a  council  at  Carthage  in 
A.D.  891.  They  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  are  now 
observed  by  some  only  of  the  smaller  sects. 
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FElilX,  ANTCXNIUS,  a  freedman  of  the  emperor 
daodtuB,  from  whom  he  was  also  called  ClaudiuB  Felix 
{Saldaa),  waa  govemorof  Judea  at  the  time  of  St  Paul*8 
seizure  and  imprisoiiment  in  Jerusalem,  Ao.xziU.xxiT. 
The  precise  period  of  his  appointment  to  that  proyince 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity  (it  was  probably  about 
the  year  a.d.  52),  as  is  also  the  exact  footing  on  which 
he  first  entered  on  the  administration  of  af&irs  in 
the  East.  The  accounts  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus  are 
somewhat  discordant.  According  to  the  latter  (Ann. 
xiL  B4\  Felix  was  appointed  joint -procurator  along 
with  Ventidius  Cumanus,  the  one  taking  the  region  of 
Judea^  the  other  of  Galilee;  and  both  being  guilty  of 
mal-administration,  conniving  at  acts  of  robbery  and 
violence  committed  within  their  respective  boundaries, 
and  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  that  were  brought 
to  them  by  the  successful  parties,  they  were  accused  to 
the  emperor,  and  Quadratus  was  commissioned  to  in- 
vestigate into  the  matter,  and  act  as  he  saw  fit.  He 
condemned  only  Cumanus,  and  elevated  Felix  to  the 
seat  of  judgment.  Josephus,  however,  represents  Felix 
as  coming  into  the  East  only  after  Cumanus  had  been 
tried,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  which  had  pre- 
vailed, and  deposed  for  his  misconduct;  and  he  speaks 
of  Felix  as  having  been  made  procurator  of  GsJilee, 
Samaria,  and  Persea,  as  well  as  Judea  (Ant.  xx.;  Wan, 
IL  12, 8).  The  probability  is,  that  the  account  of  Jose- 
phus approaches  nearest  to  the  truth;  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  Roman  historian  has  also 
emd  in  regard  to  the  wife  of  Felix,  Drusilla,  whom  he 
represents  as  the  grand  -  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  This  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  respect  ' 
to  one  Drusilla,  whom  Felix  married;  and  it  is  against 
all  probability  that  he  should  have  had  two  wives  of  I 
that  name.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  man,  i 
both  historians  present  him  substantially  in  the  same 
light.  Tacitus,  in  his  graphic  style,  says  of  him,  that  ' 
he  "  exercised  the  authority  of  a  king  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  slave  (servili  ingenio)  in  all  manner  of  cruelty 
and  lust"  (nut.  t.»);  and  that  he  thought  he  could  do 
anything  with  impunity,  since  he  had  the  powerful  in- 
fluence  of  his  brother  Pallas  at  court  to  protect  him 
(Ann.  xii.  m).  Josephus  SO  far  speaks  well  of  Felix,  that 
be  mentions  his  activity  in  clearing  the  country  of 
robbers  and  plotters  of  sedition,  though  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  indicate  the  infliction  of  fearful  barbarities 
(Wan,  11.13).  Instances  are  given  of  his  treacherous 
and  cruel  procedure,  which  were  carried  so  far,  espe- 
cially toward  the  Jews  about  Cesarea,  that  at  the  ex- 
piiy  of  his  office  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to 
accuse  him  before  the  emperor,  but  the  interest  of 
Pallas  proved  too  powerful  for  them  (Ant.  xx.  8, 9).  One 
of  the  most  infamous  parts  of  his  conduct  was  his 
seduction  of  Drusilla^  the  sister  of  Herod  Agripp%  who 
had  been  married  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  after  the 
latter  with  a  view  to  his  marriage  had  submitted  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Felix,  on  seeing  this  woman, 
became  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  and  by  the  arts  of  a 
Jewish  magician,  of  the  name  of  Simon,  got  her  de- 
tached from  her  husband  and  married  to  himself.  Such 
was  the  man  before  whom  Paul  had  to  plead  his  cause, 
and  with  whom  he  reasoned  of  ''righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come."  No  wonder  that  the 
judge  trembled  at  the  pleadings  of  his  prisoner ;  yet  it 
Appears  he  simply  trembled;  his  convictions  on  the  side 
of  rectitude  did  not  carry  him  even  so  far  as  to  induce 
him  to  do  justice  to  the  injured  apostle.     "  He  hoped 
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that  money  should  have  been  given  him  of  Paul,  that 
he  might  loose  him" — ^intent  mainly  on  turning  the 
occasion  into  an  opportunity  of  personal  advantage; 
and  because  his  corrupt  love  of  money  was  not  gratified, 
after  two  years'  dallying,  he  had  the  baseness  to  leave 
Paul  still  bound.  We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than 
that  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  his 
govenmient  by  Festus.  But  Josephus  incidentally 
notices  that  Drusilla  and  the  son  she  bora  Felix 
perished  together  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
(Ant.  XX.  7,  2). 

FENCED  CITIES.    See  Fort,  Fortification. 
FERRET  [jrp^H,  anakah].    It  is  impossible  to  say 

'tt-. 

with  certainty  what  animal  is  intended  by  this  word. 
As  an  appellation  it  occurs  only  in  Le.  xi.  80;  but  the 
same  word  and  its  root  occur  repeatedly  elsewhere,  and 
always  with  the  signification  of  crying,  sighing,  or 
groaning.  Some  animal  of  minute  size,  conventionally 
reckoned  among  the  "  creeping  things,"  which  has  the 
habit  of  crying  out,  must  be  looked  for.  Some  of  th^ 
creatures  with  which  the  anakah  is  associated  seem  to 
be  the  smaller  Mammalia,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  may  not  be  of  the  same  kind.  The  LXX.  render 
anakah  by  fivydKii,  by  which  the  Greeks  understood 
the  field-mouse.  As  this,  however,  common  as  it  is  in 
Palestine,  may  be  represented  by  a  different  word,  and 
as  our  house-mouse  is  equally  abundant  as  with  us,  and 
is  everywhere  known  by  its  shrill  squeak,  we  incline  to 
interpret  rupiVt  by  Mus  domesticiu,  the  common  house- 
mouse,        ""•  [p.  H.  o.] 

FESTIVALS.    See  Feasts. 

FESTUS,  FORTIUS,  the  successor  of  FeUx  in  the 
government  of  Judea.  He  received  his  appointment 
from  Nero,  probably  about  the  year  a.d.  60 ;  and  held 
it  for  a  comparatively  short  time;  for  he  was  not  long 
in  the  East  till  he  died.  In  New  Testament  history 
he  is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the  case  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  which  was  brought  under  his  notice 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Cesarea.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  character  to  Felix,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
biUty  have  set  him  at  liberty,  if  he  had  understood  pre- 
cisely what  the  question  at  issue  was,  and  what  were 
the  aims  and  tactics  of  Paul's  opponents.  But  being 
ignorant  of  these,  and  having  proposed,  after  a  brief 
and  partial  hearing  of  the  case,  to  have  the  matter 
transferred  for  a  fuller  hearing  to  Jerusalem,  Paul,  well 
foreseeing  what  advantage  would  be  taken  of  such 
a  course,  appealed  to  Cspsar.  This  he  had  a  right  to 
do  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  Festus  had  no  alternative 
but  to  sustain  the  appeal,  Ac.  xxiv.  27;  xxr.  The  only 
further  notice  we  have  of  him  is  in  respect  to  the 
visit  paid  him  shortly  after  by  Agrippa  and  Bemice; 
during  which  he  took  occasion  to  mention  the  case  of 
Paul,  and  finding  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  distin- 
guished guests,  he  gave  the  apostle  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  case  in  the  audience  of  the  whole  court. 
He  was  himself  astonished  at  what  he  heard ;  but  con- 
ceiving all  to  proceed  from  the  fervours  of  a  heated 
imagination,  aided  by  the  dreamy  speculations  of 
eastern  lore,  he  said  to  Paul,  **Thou  art  beside  thy- 
self; much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad;"  which  drew 
forth  the  spirited  and  striking  reply,  ''I  am  not  mad, 
most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness." 

Festus  had  also  to  take  part,  as  we  learn  from  Jose- 
phus, in  ridding  the  country  of  the  robbers  that  still 
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infested  it,  and  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  that 
was  now  beginning  in  various  directions  to  seek  vent 
for  itself.  He  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  priests  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  construction  of  a  dining-room  in  the 
govemor^s  house,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
courts  of  the  temple,  and  which  was  met  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  wall  intended  to  intercept  his  view.  The 
matter  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  through  the  influence 
of  PoppsBa  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  priests  ( JoMph. 
Ant  XX.  8).  The  impression  left  by  the  few  notices  that 
have  come  down  to  us  of  Festus  is,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  better  specimens  of  Roman  procurators,  with  Rome*s 
characteristic  respect  to  order  and  justice,  but  not 
without  her  now  prevailing  indifference  to  questions 
connected  with  serious  and  earnest  religion.  Matters  of 
this  sort  he  regarded  as  scarcely  worthy  of  his  regard. 

FIG.  In  the  Jussieuan  arrangement  of  plants,  the 
fig  belongs  to  the  Artocarpacea;,  or  the  bread-fruit 
order  ;  and  this  again  is  treated  by  many  as  a  section 
or  tribe  of  the  Urticcicta  -9^  large  and  miscellaneous 
family,  which  would  in  that  case  include  herbs  and 
trees  as  dissimilar  as  the  hop  and  the  nettle,  the  hemp 
and  the  mulberry,  the  nutritious  bread-fruit  and  the 
deadly  upas,  the  insignificant  pellitory  which  scantily 
adorns  the  ruined  wall,  and  the  mighty  banian  cover- 
ing whole  congregations  with  its  impenetrable  shadow. 


[S61.]       Fig-Fictu  carieeu 

The  fig-tree  of  the  Bible  is  the  Ficm  carica  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  derives  its  trivial  name  from  that  maritime 
province  of  Asia  Minor  which  in  classical  times  was  so 
famous  for  this  fruit,  that  we  find  Ovid  and  Cicero 
speaking  of  "carians"  {carica)  when  they  mean  figs. 
We  ourselves  have  the  same  habit  of  naming  fruits 
after  their  most  famous  localities,  till,  as  not  imfre- 
quently  happens,  the  noun  is  merged  in  the  adjective. 
Thus  the  grapes  of  Corinth  have  contracted  into  "  cur- 
rants," and  the  plums  of  Damascus  are  "damsons" 
(damascenes). 

Of  eastern  origin,  the  fig  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial naturalized  over  a  large  extent  of  Asia,  from 
which  it  has  found  its  way  into  Greece,  Spain,  and 
nearly  all  the  south  of  Europe.     It  ripens  its  fruit  in 


many  places  in  our  own  country.  Visitors  to  Brighton 
and  Worthing  are  well  acquainted  with  the  plantation 
of  figs  at  Tarring,  the  goal  of  many  a  juvenile  pilgrim- 
age late  in  August  or  early  in  September.  TQl  lately, 
perfai^  down  to  the  present  day,  the  primate  of  Eng- 
land could  sit  under  the  shadow  of  fig-trees  planted  at 
Lambeth  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  1525  ;  and  a  fig-tiee  still 
flourishes  at  Christchurch,  in  Oxford,  which  Dr.  Pocock 
brought  from  Aleppo  in  1648. 

The  furst  time  tiiat  the  fig-tree  is  mentioned  in  tbe 
Bible  is  Ge.  iii.  7,  where  we  are  told  that  Adam  and 
Eve  "  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves 
aprons."  These  leaves  Milton  supposes  were  the 
foliage  of  the  banian  or  sacred  fig  of  India  {Fiau 
religiotaf  or  P.  indica)^  which  with  wonted  learning 
and  grandeur  he  thus  describes : — 

**  There  soon  thej  chose 
Tlie  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
Bnt  such  as  at  this  daj,  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Decean  spreads  bar  anna. 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
Alwut  tiie  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade. 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walls  between; 
Tliere  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Slielters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  henis, 
At  loop  holes  cut  through  thickest  shade :  those  leaves 
They  gathered,  brond  as  Amazonian  targe, 
And,  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sewed." 

— Paradise  Lost,  book  ix. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  should  have 
been  led  to  imagine  that  for  this  purpose  our  fint 
parents  employed  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  or  of  the 
banana  {Mtua  paradisiaca,  or  M.  aapienium).  lt» 
enormous  leaves,  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  two  or 
three  feet  broad,  would  not  require  to  be  sewed  to- 
gether ;  and  a  single  leaf,  with  its  strong  refractoiy 
mid-rib,  is  scarcely  suitable  for  a  girdle.  Besides,  the 
original  .-unn  evidently  indicates  some  sort  of  fig ;  and, 

however  much  banian  may  sound  like  banana,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  fig  and 
the  Musa. 

With  its  \»Tge  and  beautiful  leaf,  and  with  its  free- 
spreading  growth,  the  fig-tree  alfurds  a  good  shelter 
from  the  shower,  and  a  still  better  shadow  from  the 
heat.  Like  the  linden  in  Germany,  like  the  oak  and 
elm  on  the  village-greens  of  England,  like  the  rowan- 
tree  and  the  '*  hour- tree  bush  "  (the  '*  bower- tree"  or 
elder)  at  the  cottage  thresholds  and  farm-house  gables 
of  Scotland,  to  the  inhabitant  of  Palestine  the  fig-tree 
was  the  symbol  of  home,  and  repose,  and  tranqmHity. 
"  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  all  the  days  of  Solamon,** 
1  Ki.  Iv.  25.  "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against 
nation ;  .  .  .  but  they  shall  sit  eveiy  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree  ;  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid,"  Mi.  !t.  s,  4.  Nathanael  was  restmg,  perhape 
meditating  and  praying,  "  under  the  fig-tree,"  when 
he  was  accosted  by  an  unlooked-for  visitant,  and  in 
the  stranger  recognized  "  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of 
Israel." 

What  is  called  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  botanist  no 
fruit  at  all,  but  only  an  enlarged  "  receptacle,'^  which 
bears  on  its  inner  surface  the  real  fruit,  those  nunil«r- 
less  small  seeds  which  we  find  in  the  interior.  "IT** 
flowers  of  the  fig-tree  are  never  apparent  to  the  eye, 
but  are  contained  in  those  fruit- like  bodies  prodnwd 
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in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  it  is  not  till  one  of  these  is 
opened  that  the  flowers  are  virible.  What  is  therefore 
termed  the  fruit  is  merely  the  reoeptade  become  fleshy, 
and  assuming  the  form  of  a  hollow  body,  bearing  on 
its  interior  wall  the  flowers  or  fruit  of  the  fig"  (Hogg's 
Vesetable  Kingdom,  p.  676). 

This  fleshy  receptacle,  when  ripe,  is  remarkably 
.  sweet  and  luscious,  and  in  the  countries  where  it  comes 
to  perfection,  it  is  highly  prized  for  qualities  at  once 
agreeable  and  nutritious.  On  the  authority  of  Cloatius, 
Macrobius  (Saturuai.  Uh,  11.  cap.  lo)  enumerates  twenty- 
three  varieties  as  known  to  the  Greeks  ;  and,  if  it  were 
not  actually  indigenous  in  Palestine,  it  there  found  a 
climate  congenial,  and  was  thoroughly  naturalized. 
Moses,  describing  the  ''good  land,"  speaks  of  it  as 
already  a  land  of  "vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates," De.  tUL  8;  and  when  the  spies  returned  from 
their  exploration,  they  brought  not  only  the  famous 
cluster  of  grapes  from  Fshool,  but  they  exhibited  also 
the  ''pomegranates  and  the  figs,"  Na.xiii.  23.  According 
to  Lightfoot,  Beihphage  was  so  named  from  its  "green 
figs,"  and  to  the  present  hour  the  fig-tree  grows  "  here 
and  there"  along  the  road  in  that  same  neighbourhood. 
As  Stanley  observes,  two  of  the  New  Testament 
allusions  to  this  tree  are  indisputably  connected  with 
Mount  Olivet.  "One  is  the  parable  not  spoken,  but 
acted,  with  regard  to  the  fig-tree  which,  when  all 
others  around  it  were,  as  they  are  still,  bare  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  was  alone  clothed  with  its  broad 
green  leaves,  though  without  the  corresponding  fruit. 
Fig-trees  may  still  be  seen  overhanging  the  ordinary 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  growing  out  of  the 
rocks  of  the  solid  '  mountain/  Mat  xxi.  21,  which  might 
by  the  prayer  of  faith  be  removed,  and  cast  into  the 
distant  Mediterranean  '  sea.'  On  Olivet,  too,  the  brief 
parable  in  the  great  prophecy  was  spoken,  when  he 
pointed  to  the  bursting  buds  of  spring  in  the  same 
trees  as  they  grew  around  him  : — '  Behold  the  fig-tree 
and  all  the  trees  when  they  now  shoot  forth ;  when  his 
branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  see 
and  know  of  your  own  selves  that  summer  is  now  nigh 
at  hand,'  Lu.  xxi.  29,  30;  Mat.  xxiv.  32**  (Stoale/B  Stnai  and 
FalesUne,  p.  414). 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
fig-tree  which  Christ  cursed  on  account  of  its  barren- 
ness, Mat.  xxi.  19;  Mar.  xi.  12.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  solution  suggested  in  the  foregoing  extract 
is  the  true  explanation,  especially  if  we  connect  with 
it  the  fact  that  there  are  varieties  which  fructify 
early  in  the  season.  "  There  is  a  kind,"  says  Dr.  W. 
M.  Thomson,  "which  bears  a  large  green-coloured  fig 
that  ripens  very  early.  I  have  plucked  them  in 
May  from  trees  on  Lebanon,  150  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  where  the  trees  are  nearly  a  month  later 
ihan  in  the  south  of  Palestine :  it  does  not  therefore 
seem  impossible  but  that  the  same  kind  might  have  had 
ripe  figs  at  Easter,  in  the  warm,  sheltered  ravines  of 
Olivet"  (The  Laud  and  the  Book,  part  2,  chap.  24).  This 
conjecture  is  borne  out  in  the  recent  work  of  Miss 
Brraner.  Visiting  the  farm  of  Meschullam,  near  Beth- 
lehem, on  March  2,  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
some  fig-trees,  still  leafless,  but  "full  of  fruit,  which 
would  not  require  many  weeks  to  ripen.  I  was  told 
that  these  are  the  so-called  winter  figs,  which  are 
formed  late  in  the  autumn,  remain  on  the  tree  during 
winter,  and  ripen  during  the  following  spring,  about 
JScuier — ^this  being  the  first  fig  crop  of  the  year.     Mrs. 


Finn,  who  has  resided  in  Palestine  twelve  years,  told 
me  further  that  the  second  setting  of  the  fig  takes  place 
in  March;  frequently  whilst  the  winter  figs  are  still 
upon  the  tree,  and  before  the  tree  is  in  leaf.  These 
figs  are  called  boccore,  and  are  gathered  at  midsummer. 
The  third  and  last  crop— for  the  fig-tree  in  its  native 
land  bears  three  crops  in  the  year — is  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  August  figs — hence  called  termoute — 
are  the  sweetest  and  best.  Those  which  next  succeed 
are  the  figs  which  remain  over  the  winter  and  do  not 
ripen  till  the  foUovnng  spring.  A  full-foliaged  fig-tree 
in  the  spring,  before  the  time  06  crop,  must  then  always 
bear  fruit  [in  some  stage  or  other],  so  far  as  it  is  in 
good  condition.  But  if  it  have  not  set  fniit  eariy  in 
the  spring,  it  will  then  bear  none  during  the  whole 
year"  (F.  Bremer's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  toI.  i.  p.  10&).  Even 
although  none  of  the  fig-trees  now  found  near  Jerusa- 
lem should  yield  winter  figs,  it  is  surely  not  unlikely 
that  at  that  period  of  high  and  careful  culture,  the 
variety  may  have  grown  on  Olivet,  which  Miss  Bremer 
found  three  years  ago  at  the  pools  of  Solomon.  At  all 
events  the  tree,  so  to  speak,  professed  to  have  fhiit ; 
for  in  the  case  of  the  fig,  the  so-called  fruit  begins  to 
develope  earlier  than  the  foliage ;  and  all  the  rather 
because  the  other  and  ordinary  fig-trees  were  still  leaf- 
less and  bare,  this  one  arrested  attention,  and  awakened 
expectation  by  that  verdure  which  made  it  conspicuous 
at  a  distance — /jiaKp6$€v.  If  not  one  of  the  prc- 
oocious  kind  above-mentioned,  it  at  least  proclaimed 
itself  in  advance  of  its  ordinary  companions,  which 
were  still  shut  up  in  wintry  deadness ;  and  yet,  on 
nearer  inspection,  it  turned  out  a  mere  pretender.  It 
was  neither  a  distinct  and  early  variety,  nor  was  it 
even  a  fruitful  specuneu  of  the  common  kind.  It  had 
no  excuse.  .  Its  leaves  were  an  invitation  to  look  for 
fruit,  and,  if  it  had  none,  it  could  not  be  alleged  that 
they  were  already  gathered,  because  it  still  wanted 
some  time  until  the  regular  fig-harvest  ("  the  time  of 
figs  was  not  yet,"  Mar.  xi.  12).  It  was  a  mere  impostor, 
and  so  the  withering  word  was  spoken,  "  No  num 
eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever."  "  Fit  emblem  of 
those  who  make  pretensions  to  which  their  conduct 
does  not  answer.  Especially  had  it  reference  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  were  distinguished  from  other 
nations  as  having  leaves,  but  from  which  the  hus- 
bandman in  vain  looked  for  fruit.  Jesus,  in  looking 
round  over  the  nations,  saw  the  rest  in  such  a  de- 
cidedly barren  condition,  that  he  did  not  expect  to 
discover  fruit  upon  them  ;  but  this  one,  the  Israel  of 
the  covenants,  was  singled  out  from  the  others,  and 
was  distinguished  from  them,  standing  apart.  When 
this  one  had  no  fruit,  it  was  a  worthless  tree — worse 
by  far  than  the  others,  for  with  them  the  time  of  fruit 
was  not  yet.  Gentile  nations  would  hereafter,  but  not 
at  that  moment,  be  asked  for  fruit."  (w.  H.  Johnstone  in 
the  Christian  Annotator,  roL  i.  p.  228.) 

Often  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  general  crop  is 
gathered,  there  will  be  found  on  the  tree  some  samples 
of  the  fruit  already  matured,  and  these  "first-ripe 
figs"  were  highly  prized.  Soft  and  sweet,  and  richly 
purple,  they  came  readily  from  the  stem,  and  were 
deemed  a  special  dainty,  Na.  lii.  12 ;  is.  xxyUI  4.  The  fig 
season  was  July  and  August.  A  portion  of  the  fruit  was 
preserved  for  winter  use.  One  method  was  to  pound 
it  in  a  mortar,  and  make  it  into  rectangular  masses  or 
cakes.  In  this  form  it  could  be  kept  for  a  long  period, 
and  was  convenient  as  well  as  acceptable  provender  in 
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the  soldier's  haversack.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Axna- 
lekites,  when  David's  men  found  an  Egyptian  in  the 
field  exhausted,  ''  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  cake  of 
figs,  and  two  dusters  of  raisins;  and  when  he  had  eaten, 
his  spirit  came  again  to  him,"  i  Sa.  xix.  12.  And  *'  two 
hundred  cakes  of  figs"  were  part  of  the  present  with 
which  the  prudent  wife  of  the  churlish  Nahal  propi- 
tiated the  son  of  Jesse  at  Carmel,  iso^ur.  I8. 

When  Hezekiah  was  sick  unto  death,  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet said,  "  Let  them  take  a  lump  of  figs,  and  lay  it  for 
a  plaster  upon  the  boil,  and  he  shall  recover,"  ia.zxx?iU.  21. 
Possibly  figs  were  already  used  in  Hebrew  suigery 
as  cataplasms;  but  whether  they  were  or  not^  the  cure 
of  the  monarch  was  none  the  less  the  act  of  that  su- 
preme Physician  who  works  his  wonders  through  means 
inadequate,  or  without  any  means  at  all.  The  fig  is 
emollient  and  demulcent,  and  boiled  or  roasted,  and 
then  split  open,  we  believe  that  it  is  still  used  in  the 
minor  surgeiy  which  has  to  do  with  whitlows  and  gum- 
boils, and  similar  slight  cases  of  suppuration.       [j.  H.] 

FIR.  Like  our  own  words  "fir,"  "pine,"  "cedar," 
which  are  very  loosely  used,  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
Hebrew  berosh  (vnijl)  was  applied  to  various  trees  with 

evergreen  foliage  and  sectile  timber :  for,  as  Gesenius 
says,  the  name.seems  to  come  from  the  idea  of  cutting  up 
into  boards  and  planks,  as  suggested  by  the  obsolete  root 
^a  (barash) ,  to  cut.   Of  such  trees  the  range  of  Lebanon 
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supplied  a  great  variety,  and  magnificent  spedmens, 
including  the  Scotch  fir,  the  cypress,  and  cedar.  {See 
Cedab  and  Gtpbiss.)  In  2  Sa.  vi.  5,  we  read,  "  David 
and  all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on 
all  manner  of  instruments  made  of  fir  wood,  even  on 
harps,  and  on  psalteries,"  &c.  In  connection  vrith  this 
may  be  quoted  a  passage  in  Bumey's  ffutory  of  Music 
(▼ol.  1.  p.  277),  where  it  is  stated :  "  This  species  of  wood, 
so  soft  in  its  nature  and  sonorous  in  its  effects,  seems 
to  have  been  preferred  by  the  andents  as  well  as  mo- 
dems to  every  other  kind  for  the  construction  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  particularly  the  beUies  of  them,  on 
which  their  tone  chiefly  depends.  Those  of  the  harp, 
lute,  guitar,  harpsichord,  and  violin,  in  present  use, 
are  constantly  made  of  this  wood."  [j.  H.] 

FERE.  Of  fire  as  a  natural  element,  or  as  employed 
in  domestic  operations  and  the  processes  of  art>  there  is 
no  need  for  discoursing  here.  In  these  respects  the 
student  of  Scripture  has  no  difficulty  to  encounter,  or 
any  peculiarity  to  meet.  The  only  thing  respecting 
fire  which  calk  for  explanation  is  its  symbolioal  use. 
In  this  we  may  distinguish  a  lower  and  a  higher  sense: 
a  lower,  when  the  reference  is  simply  to  the  burning 
heat  of  the  dement,  in  which  respect  any  vehement 
affection,  such  as  anger,  indignation,  shame,  love,  is 
wont  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  fire  in  the  bosom  of  the  indi- 
vidual affected,  Pb.  2.xxix.3;  Je.zz.  9;  and  a  higher,  which 
is  also  by  much  the  more  common  one  in  Scrip- 
ture, w^hen  it  is  regarded  as  imaging  the  more  distinc- 
tive properties  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  symboli- 
cal use  of  fire  the  reference  is  to  its  powerful,  penetrat- 
ing agency,  and  the  terrible  melting,  seemingly  resist- 
less effects  it  is  capable  of  producing.  So  viewed,  fire 
is  the  chosen  symbol  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which 
manifests  itsdf  in  a  consuming  hatred  of  dn,  and  can 
endure  nothing  in  its  presence  but  what  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pure  and  good.  There  is  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  application  of  the  symbol,  but  the  pas- 
sages are  all  explicable  by  a  reference  to  this  funda- 


mental idea.  God,  for  example,  is  called  "  a  consum- 
ing fire,"  He.  xii.>9;  to  dwell  with  him  is  to  dwell  "with 
devouring  fire,"  I».  xxxllf.  14;  as  manifested  even  in  the 
glorified  Redeemer  "his  eyes  are  like  a  flame  of  fire," 
Re.  a  18  i  his  aspect  when  coming  for  judgment  is  sa  if  a 
fire  went  before  him,  or  a  scorching  flame  compssaed 
him  about^  Ps.  xeTii.S;  2Th.i.8: — in  these,  and  manysiini- 
hur  representations  occurring  in  Scripture,  it  is  the  re]ft- 
tion  of  God  to  dn  that  is  more  especially  in  view,  and 
the  searching,  intense,  all-consuming  operation  of  his 
holiness  in  regard  to  it.  They  who  are  themsdves 
confonned  to  this  holiness  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it; 
they  can  dwell  amid  its  light  and  glory  as  in  their 
proper  dement;  like  Moses,  can  enter  the  flame-en- 
wrapping doud  of  the  divine  presence,  and  abide  in  it 
unscathed,  though  it  appear  in  the  eyes  of  others  "like 
devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount,**  Ex.  xxiv.  17. I8. 
Hence,  we  can  easily  explain  why  in  Old  Testament 
times  the  appearance  of  fire,  and  in  particular  the  fMllar 
of  fire  (enveloped  in  a  cloud,  as  if  to  shade  and  restram 
its  excesdve  brightness  and  power)  was  taken  as  th« 
appropriate  form  of  the  divine  presence  and  glory; 
for  in  those  times  which  were  more  peculiarly  the  times 
of  the  law,  it  was  the  holiness  of  Grod  whidi  came  most 
prominentiy  into  view ;  it  was  this  whidi  had  in  eveiy 
form  to  be  pressed  most  uigentiy  upon  the  oonsdencei 
of  men,  as  a  counteractive  to  the  polluting  influences 
of  idolatiy,  and  of  essential  moment  to  a  proper  appre- 
hendon  of  the  covenant.  But  in  the  new,  as  well  as 
in  the  old,  when  the  same  form  of  representation  is 
employed,  it  is  the  same  aspect  of  the  divine  diaracter 
that  is  meant  to  be  exhibited.  Thus,  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  gospel  era,  when  John  the  Baptist  came 
forth  announdng  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  he  spake  of 
him  as  coming  to  baptise  with  fire  as  well  as  with  the 
Spirit,  not  less  to  bum  up  the  chaff  with  fire  un- 
quenchable than  to  gather  in  the  wheat  into  his  gar 
ner,  Mat.  ui.  11,12.  The  language  is  substantially  that  of 
an  Old  Testament  prophet,  MaL  UL  s ;  ir.  1 ;  and  it  points, 
not  as  is  often  represented,  to  the  enlightening,  purify- 
ing, love-enkindling  agency  of  Christ,  but  to  the  severe 
and  retributive  effects  of  his  appearance.  He  was  to 
be  set  for  judgment  as  well  as  for  mercy;  for  mercy 
indeed  first,  but  to  those  who  rejected  the  mercy,  and 
hardened  themsdves  in  sin,  also  for  judgment.  To  be 
baptized  with  the  Spirit  of  light,  holiness,  and  love,  is 
what  should  ever  follow  on  a  due  submisdon  to  his 
authority;  but  a  baptism  with  fire — ^the  fire  of  dirine 
wrath  here,  Jn.  Ui.  ss,  growing  into  fire  unquenchable 
hereafter — should  be  the  inevitable  portion  of  such  as 
set  themsdves  in  rebellion  against  him. 

It  is  true  that  fire  in  its  symbolical  use  is  abo 
spoken  of  as  purifying — ^the  emblem  of  a  healing  pro- 
cess effected  upon  the  spiritual  natures  of  penons  m 
covenant  with  God.  We  read,  not  merdy  of  fire,  bat 
of  refiner's  fire,  and  of  a  spirit  of  burning  purging  awar 
the  dross  and  impurity  of  Jerusalem,  Hal  m.  S;  Ii.  h-  «• 
Still  it  is  a  work  of  severity  and  judgment  that  is  indi- 
cated— only  its  sphere  is,  not  the  unbelieving  and  oonnpt 
world,  but  the  mixed  community  of  the  Lord's  people, 
with  many  false  members  to  be  purged  out,  and  the  indi- 
vidual believer  himself  with  an  old  man  of  corruption 
in  his  members  to  be  mortified  and  cast  off.  The  Spirit  of 
holiness  has  a  work  of  judgment  to  execute  also  th^: 
and  with  respect  to  that  it  might  doubtiess  be  said, 
that  Christ  baptizes  each  one  of  his  people  with  fiie- 
But  in  the  discourse  of  the  Baptist  the  reference  is 
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rather  to  cUfierent  dasaes  of  penona  than  to  different 
Icinds  of  operation  in  the  same  person;  he  points  to  the 
partakers  of  graoe  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  children 
of  apostasy  and  perdition  on  the  other.  Nor  is  the 
reference  materially  different  in  the  emblem  of  tongues, 
like  as  of  fire,  which  sat  on  the  apostles  at  Pentecost; 
and  in  the  fire  that  is  said  to  go  out  of  the  month  of  the 
symholical  witnesses  of  the  A  pocalypse,  A&  u.  3 ;  Ro.  xl.  6. 
In  both  cases  the  fire  indicated  the  power  of  holiness 
to  be  connected  with  the  ministrationB  of  Christ's  chosen 
witnesses;  a  power  that  should,  as  it  were,  bum  up  the 
coRixptions  of  the  world,  consume  the  enmity  of  men^s 
hearts,  and  prove  resistless  weapons  against  the  power 
and  malice  of  the  adversary. 

FIRKIN,  used  once  in  New  Testament  scripture 
as  a  synonym  for  the  Greek  metrtta,  Jn.  ii.  8;  but  the 
latter  measure  differed  very  materially  in  different 
places;  and  the  term  firkin  is  fitted  to  suggest  a  very 
exaggerated  estimate  of  quantity  in  the  passage  referred 
to.     {Su  Mkasubes.) 

FIRMAMENT,  a  word  that  comes  to  us  through 
the  Latin,  and  importing  by  its  derivation  something 
of  compact  and  solid  structiu^.  In  common  use,  how- 
ever, it  has  lost  this  import,  and  merely  denotes  the 
sky  over  our  heads — the  pure  and  transparent  expanse  of 
ether  which  envelopes  the  globe,  and  stretches  from  the 
earth's  surface  toward  the  upper  regions  of  space.  This 
is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  Hebrew  term  rakiah 
(yyr\)f  from  the  root  to  stretch,  spread  out  or  forth,  beat 

out;  hence  simply  the  expanse,  what  is  spread  out  around 
and  over  the  earth.  This  has  to  the  natural  eye  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  a  crystal  arch,  resting  upon 
the  boundaries  of  the  earth,  and  bearing  aloft  the  watery 
treasures  on  which  the  life  and  fruitfulness  of  nature 
so  materially  depend.  On  the  second  creative  day,  it  is 
said,  God  made  this  liquid  expanse,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  watexB  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from 
the  waters  above,  or  the  sea  from  the  clouds  that  rise 
out  of  it.  In  so  far  as  material  elements  enter  into  its 
composition,  it  consists  simply  of  the  atmosphere— a 
vast  body  of  ether,  compounded  with  infinite  skill  for 
the  numberless  functions  it  has  to  discharge  in  the 
formation  and  dispersion  of  vapours,  the  transmission 
of  light  and  heat,  the  support  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  similar  operations — but  in  its  structure  and 
appearance  related  rather  to  the  fluctuating  and  muta- 
ble, than  to  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. But  as  used  in  the  record  of  creation,  the  raJciah 
or  firmament  includes  not  merely  the  lower  heavens, 
or  atmospheric  sky,  vrith  its  clouds  and  vapours,  but 
the  whole  visible  expanse  up  to  the  region  of  the  fixe<l 
stars.  For,  on  the  fourth  creative  day  it  is' said,  that 
God  made  in  the  rakiah  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to  be  for  signs  and 
seasons.  Thisy  of  course,  implies  nothing  as  to  the 
structure  and  composition  of  the  immense  area,  as  if 
by  being  comprised  in  one  name  it  were  all  of  the 
same  formation.  The  language  is  adapted  to  the  ap- 
parent aspect  of  things,  and  describes  the  visible  ex- 
panse above,  with  its  orbs  of  light,  simply  in  the  rela- 
tion they  hold  to  the  earth,  and  the  appearance  they 
present  to  a  spectator  on  its  surface.  In  this  respect 
we  have  to  distinguish  a  lower  and  a  higher  firmament, 
just  as  we  do  in  respect  to  a  lower  and  a  higher  heaven. 
A  controveny  has  arisen  respecting  the  sense  attached 
by  the  Hebrew  writers  to  rakiah,  chiefly  on  account  of 


the  ancient  translations  given  of  it,  and  the  poetical 
representations  found  of  the  upper  r^ons  of  the  visible 
heavens  in  some  parts  of  Scripture.  The  Septuagint 
translation  renders  arepiiafia—vrluch  occurs  as  well  in 
a  passive  as  an  active  sense — what  is  made  firm  or 
solid,  or  what  makes  such,  gives  stability  and  support. 
The  Latin  word  firmamentum,  which  was  used  as  an 
equivalent^  more  properiy  bears  the  latter  signification 
— a  prop  or  support.  It  has  hence  been  argued,  that 
the  Hebrews  understood  something  solid  by  the  rakiah 
or  firmament,  capable  of  bearing  up  the  waters  which 
accumulate  in  masses  above,  and  even  of  having  the 
heavenly  bodies  affixed  to  it  as  to  a  crystalline  pave- 
ment. (So  Ocflenliu,  The^.,  and  many  others.)  And  such 
passages  as  speak  of  the  foundations  of  heaven  shaking, 
2Sa.  xxiL  8,  of  its  pillars  trembling,  Job  xxri.  ii,  of  the  win- 
dows or  doors  of  heaven  being  opened  to  give  forth 
rain,  or  again  shut,  Gekvu.  ii;  r«.  ixxvm.S;  Mai.  lit.  lo,  or  of 
the  sky  being  strong  as  a  molten  looking-glass,  Job 
xxxrii.  18,  are  adduced  in  proof  of  the  idea.  But  all 
these  expressions  are  manifestly  of  a  figurative  nature, 
and  to  hold  them  as  tantamount  to  a  categorical  scien- 
tific deliverance  on  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  expanse, 
seems  altogether  gratuitous.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  that  same  expanse,  which  the  Hebrews  con- 
templated as  bearing  up  the  waters  that  issue  from  the 
douds,  they  also  represented  the  birds  as  flying  about, 
hence  usually  called  ''fowls  of  heaven" — and  what 
room  was  there,  in  such  a  case,  for  material  solidity,  or 
actual  pillars?  The  language  on  this,  as  on  other 
physical  subjects,  is  simply  that  suggested  by  the 
natural  aspects  of  things,  ever  varying  as  these  also 
vary.  And  so  far  from  the  place  or  region  of  the  fixed 
stars  being  always  regarded  as  something  solid  and 
crystalline,  we  find  it  spoken  of  sometimes  as  a  curtain 
(yerihah,  Pg.  civ  2),  a  tent,  nay  even  a  thin  veil,  or  fine 
doth  {dok.  Is.  xl.  22).  In  short,  we  have  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  figurative  and  sensuous  imagery,  and 
not  matter-of-fact  description;  and  it  were  as  absurd 
to  press  the  terms  in  their  literal  import  here,  as  in  the 
similar  expressions,  bars  of  ocean,  doors  of  death,  wings 
of  the  vrind  and  sun,  and  such  like.     (See  Heaven.) 

FIRST-BORN.  It  is  the  religious  rather  than  the 
natural  and  civil  bearing  of  this  term  that  here  calls 
for  explanation;  the  other  has  already  been  considered 
under  the  article  Birthbioht.  By  the  first-bom,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  seem  to  have  been  meant  the 
first  of  a  mother's  offspring  rather  than  of  a  father's;  for 
on  the  original  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  such  to 
the  Lord  the  order  is  thus  given,  **  Sanctify  unto  me 
all  the  first- bom,  whatsoever  oi)enetli  the  womb  among 
the  children  of  Inrael,  both  of  man  and  of  beast;  it  is 
mine,'*  Ex.xiii.2.  And  again  at  ver.  12,  "Thou  shalt 
set  apart  unto  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matrix, 
and  every  firstling  that  cometh  of  a  beast  which 
thou  hast;  the  males  shall  be  the  Lord's."  The  histori- 
cal ground  of  this  religious  destination  is  very  distinctly 
stated  in  what  follows,  where  it  is  said,  that  when  the 
posterity  of  the  Israelites  should  inquire  into  the  reason 
of  it,  they  were  to  be  told,  **  that  when  Pharaoh  would 
hardly  let  us  go,  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first-bom  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first- bom  of  man  and  the  first- 
born of  beast;  therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all 
that  openeth  the  matrix,  being  males;  and  all  the  first- 
bom  of  my  children  I  redeem."  We  have  here  a  three- 
fold  act  of  Grod — first,  the  infliction  of  death  on  the 
first-bom  of  man  and  beast  in  Egypt;  then  exemption 
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from  this  judgment  on  the  part  of  Israel  in  consideration 
of  the  paschal  sacrifice;  and  finally,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  exemption,  the  consecrating  to  the  Lord  of 
all  the  first- born  in  time  to  come.  The  fmidamental 
element  on  which  the  whole  proceeds,  ia  evidently  the 
representative  character  of  the  fiist-bom ;  the  first  off- 
spring of  the  producing  parent  stands  for  the  entire 
fruit  of  the  womb,  being  that  in  which  the  whole  takes 
its  beginning;  so  that  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  of 
Egypt  was  virtually  the  slaying  of  all — it  implied  that 
one  and  the  same  doom  was  suspended  over  all;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  saving  of  the  first-bom  of  Israel 
and  their  subsequent  consecration  to  the  Lord,  was,  in 
regard  to  divine  intention  and  efficacious  virtue,  the 
saving  and  consecration  of  all.  Hence  Israel  as  a  whole 
was  designated  God's  first- bom:  "Thou  shalt  say  unto 
Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  my 
first- bom ;  and  I  say  unto  thee.  Let  my  son  go,  that  he 
may  serve  me;  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold 
I  will  slay  thy  son,  thy  first- bora,"  Ex.  ir.  28,23.  All  Israel 
were  in  outward  standing  and  covenant  relationship 
the  Lord's  first-bom,  being  the  national  representatives 
and  actual  beginning  of  a  redeemed  church,  to  be 
brought  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people; 
and,  as  such,  they  were  without  ditttinction  called  to  be 
a  nation  of  priests,  one  and  all  holiness  to  the  Lord, 
Ex.  xix.  8.  But  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  great 
truth  a  proper  hold  of  their  minds,  and  perpetually  re- 
inforcing the  principle  on  which  it  was  grounded,  the 
Lord  ordained  the  formal  consecration  of  the  first-bom, 
from  the  time  that  the  principle  received  its  signal 
illustration  in  the  exemption  of  Israel's  first- bom  from 
the  doom  of  Egypt.  These  henceforth  were  to  be  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  Lord,  in  token  of  the  devotion 
which  all  Israel  were  by  calling  and  privilege  bound  to 
render  to  him. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ple thus  established  in  the  case  of  the  first- bom,  a  oei> 
tain  modification  was  afterwards  introduced.  The  first- 
born of  cattle,  and  all  living  creatures  capable  of  being 
offered  to  the  Lord,  were  still  to  be  held  sacred  in  the 
strictest  sense;  they  were  to  be  abstracted  from  a  com- 
mon use,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God;  and  those 
not  fit  for  such  a  destination  were  to  be  redeemed  at 
their  proper  value.  But  in  respect  to  the  first  of 
human  offspring,  whose  special  consecration  undoubt- 
edly pointed  to  a  separation  for  ministerial  service,  the 
tribe  of  Levi  came  to  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
An  express  order  was  given  to  Moses  for  this  substitu- 
tion ;  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "  Number  all  the  first- 
bom  of  the  males  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  a 
month  old  and  upward,  and  take  the  number  of  their 
names.  And  thou  shalt  take  the  Levites  for  me  (I  am 
the  Lord)  instead  of  aU  the  first-bom  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel/'  Ka.  ill.  40, 41.  It  was  foimd  that  there 
were  273  more  of  the  first-bom  among  all  the  tribes  than 
of  males  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  these  were  redeemed 
for  the  Lord  by  a  ransom-price  of  five  shekels  apiece. 
The  numbers  of  that  tribe,  therefore,  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  first-bom,  and,  as  the  more  sdect  represen- 
tative portion  of  the  covenant-people,  the  Lord's  pecu- 
liar lot,  they  were  not  only  purified,  but  "offered  as 
an  offering  before  the  Lord,"  and  appointed  to  "do the 
service  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  congregation, 
and  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  there  might  be  no  plague  among  them,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  draw  near  to  the  sanctuary/'  Na.Tiu. 


]e,«.     In  plain  temis,  the  substitution  of  a  sepsrate    ' 
tribe  for  the  first- bom  of  each  family  was  made  for  the    1 1 
purpose  of  more  eflectually  securing  the  course  of  ipe-    ' 
cial  service  to  the  Lord,  in  which  the  principle  of  oon-    | 
secration  was  to  embody  itatAS,  and  thereby  present  a 
better  idea  of  the  holiness  which  Israel  as  a  people 
were  called  to  maintain  and  manifest.    But  to  keep 
alive  the  principle  on  which  the  consecration  proceeded, 
and  make  every  family  in  Israel  conscious  of  the  bond 
which  in  this  coimected  it  with  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the     ' 
redemption  money  was  always  to  be  exacted  for  the 
first-bom  son,   No.  xviii.  15;  the  Lord  still  claimed  the     I 
first  birth  as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  remitted  the  ape-    '  | 
dal  service  at  the  sanctuary,  only  in  consideration  of    i 
the  selection  he  had  himself  made  of  the  tribe  of  Levi    ! 
for  the  work.     (For  the  numbers  mentioned,  see  Lkvi.)    | 

The  Chubchof  the  Fibst-born,  to  which  believersin     I 
Christ  are  represented  as  coming,  the  church  or  assem- 
bly with  whose  names  it  is  their  glory  to  have  their 
own  em:v)lled,  He.  xit.  23,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  preceding  explanations,  is  but  another  expres- 
sion for  the  church  of  the  redeemed— those  who  have 
become  peculiarly  the  Lord's,  and  through  the  bkxxl 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  implied  to  their  oonscienoes,     I 
are  consecrated  to  him  for  evermore.     Pre-eminently     I 
and  emphatically  the  church  of  the  first- bom  is  Christ's, 
since  he  is  himself  in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar  the 
first-bom — not  only  as  being  the  eldest  oi&pring  of 
Mary,  her  sole  of&pring  as  a  virgin,  but  also  as  having, 
by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  Godhead,  in  his  life  and 
death  perfectly  realized  the  idea  of  personal  consecnr    | 
tion  to  the  Father,  and  become  the  living  head  of  the 
whole  family  of  the  redeemed.     Tlie  name,  however, 
may  be  applied  to  the  church,  and  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to  is  applied,  from  respect  to  the  place  assigned 
in  the  old  dispensation  to  the  first-bom,  as  the  most 
direct  partakers  of  the  redemption  of  God,  and  in  oon-    i 
sequence  the  nearest  to  him  in  privilege,  duvacter,  and 
glory. 

Ilie  epithet  Fiest-bobn,  however,  is  applied  distinc- 
tively to  Christ ;  once  in  a  quite  general  manner,  and    | 
without  anything  to  define  mors  exactly  the  reiqpect  in 
which  he  was  so  called,  except  as  implying  his  pre- 
eminent greatness,  He.  i.  8 ;  again  with  reference  to  created 
being—  "  He  is  the  first-bom  of  all  creation,  for  by  him    , 
(or  in  him)  were  all  things  created  that  ute  in  heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth,"  CoL  L 1C;  and  still  again  with  reference 
to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead — "  He  is  the  first- 
bom  from  (i.e.  from  among)  the  dead,"  CoL  \.  is;  Re.  L  & 
The  expression  so  applied  manifestly  denotes  more  than 
simply  priority ;  it  carries  along  with  it  the  idea  of     ! 
origination — a  causal  first,  or  germinal  beginning;  such 
as  involves  the  future  existence  of  an  entire  series  of 
dependent  results.     Thus  he  is  the  First-born  from  the 
dead,  as  being  himself  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
in  whom  potentially  the   whole  company  of  the  re- 
deemed were  begotten  to  the  hope  of  a  Ueased  renmee-    I 
tion,  1  Ftt.  L  S;  so  that  as  all  Israel  were  at  the  redemp- 
tion from  Egypt  saved  in  the  first-bom,  in  like  manntf 
aU  who  shall  ultimately  attwn  to  the  resurrectum  from    ' ' 
the  dead  may  be  said  to  have  risen  in  Christ.    In  like 
manner  he  is  the  First-bom  of  the  creation;  since  aD 
created  being  grows,  as  it  were,  out  of  him,  and  stands    | 
in  him  as  the  revealer  of  Godhead,  the  direct  agent    | 
and  administrator  of  its  productive  energies.    Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  proper  explanation  of  the  tenn  as  ap- 
plied  personally  to  Christ->the  only  one  indeed  that 
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fitly  suits  the  connection  in  the  several  passages ;  and  i 
that  also  which  quite  naturally  harmonizes  with,  and 
springs  out  of,  the  import  of  the  term  in  its  primary 
historical  application.  The  other  senses  adopted  hy 
commentators,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate,  are 
more  or  less  fanciful. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  It  was  but  an  extension  of  the 
principle  which  gave  the  impress  of  sacredness  to  the 
first-bom  of  men  and  beasts,  to  connect  with  God  by 
a  like  bond  of  sacredness  the  first  produce  of  the  field. 
These  accordingly  were  claimed  for  God;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  general,  but  with  a  considerable  fulness 
and  variety  of  detaiL  A  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
barley  crop  had  to  be  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
congregation,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover;  and  in  like 
manner  two  loaves  of  wheaten  bread  at  the  feast  of 
peutecost,  Le.  ixiil.  lo,  17.  But  lest  the  people  should 
deem  this  a  sufficient  discharge  of  the  obligation  to  con- 
secrate the  first-fruits  of  their  increase  to  the  Lord,  it 
was  enacted  that  what  was  thus  done  by  the  collective 
congregation  should  be  done  also  by  each  of  its  families, 
out  of  the  yearly  produce  which  the  Lord  might  give 
them.  The  first  or  best  of  the  oil,  of  the  wine,  of  the 
wheat,  of  the  thrashing-floor  generally,  and  whatsoever 
was  first  ripe  in  com  and  fruit,  were  expressly  set  apart 
for  offerings  to  the  Lord,  and  were  to  be  given  to  the 
priesthood,  as  the  Lord's  familiars  and  representatives, 
for  their  comfortable  maintenance,  Na.  xr.  19-21;  xriiL  11-13. 
No  specific  quantity  or  proportion  was  fixed  on  as  pro- 
per for  this  offering  of  first-fruits;  that  appears  to  have 
been  left  to  the  spiritual  feeling  and  ability  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  would  no  doubt  vary  in  amount  accord- 
ing as  the  principles  of  religion  were  in  lively  operation 
or  the  reverse.  A  stimulus  was  thus  furnished  to  zeal 
and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  whose  tem- 
poral well- being  and  comfort  were  inseparably  boimd  up 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  God;  they  could  not 
neglect  their  duty  as  the  guides  and  instructors  of  the 
people,  without  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  unfaithfulness 
in  diminished  supplies  of  first-fruit  offerings.  The  Tal- 
mudists,  however,  reduced  this,  like  all  other  things, 
to  definite  mles  and  measures;  they  held  the  sixtieth 
port  the  least  that  could  be  given;  while  a  fortieth  or  a 
thirtieth  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  proof  of  a  willing 
and  liberal  spirit.  In  later  times,  the  first-fruits  were 
often  turned  into  money  by  the  more  distant  Jews,  and 
this  sent  instead  of  them  (Phiio,  ii.  p.  67r). 

The  offering  of  fu^t-fruits  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Israel;  it  prevailed  among  the  leading  nations  of 
antiquity,  of  which  ample  proofs  may  be  found  in 
Spencer  (Oe  Leg  Heb.  lib.  iii.  c  9).  From  the  quotations 
produced  from  ancient  writers  upon  the  subject,  there 
^vould  seem  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  practice 
&  feeling  that  the  first-ripe  portions  were  the  best  of 
the  crop,  and  that  these  belonged  to  the  gods  primarily 
as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  year's  produce  in  each 
particular  kind,  and  remotely  as  a  ground  or  security 
for  the  fruitfulness  of  coming  harvests.  Such  a  mode 
of  feeling  and  acting  has  its  root  in  men's  moral  nature; 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  common  instincts  of  huma- 
nity; and  could  scarcely  fail,  wherever  a  symbolical  and 
ritual  religion  prevailed,  to  find  some  appropriate  form 
vi  manifestation.  It  is  needless  therefore  to  speak 
in  such  a  case  of  the  Hebrews  borrowing  from  the 
heathen,  or  the  heathen  from  the  Hebrewa  But  with 
the  Hebrews,  the  principle  on  which  the  offering  of 
first-fruits  proceeded  reached  further  than  elsewhere; 


for  the  offering  was  not  a  mere  nature-gift^  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature;  it  con- 
nected itself  with  the  holiness  of  God.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  first-bom,  it  brought  the  whole  within  the  sphere 
of  religion — stamped  all  with  a  certain  measure  of 
sacredness;  so  that  it  might  seem  an  impiety  afterwards 
to  apply  any  portion  of  the  produce  to  improper  uses. 
For,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "if  the  first-fruits 
were  holy,  the  lump  was  also  holy,"  Ro.  xi.  I6;  the  entire 
crop  partook  to  some  extent  of  the  character  of  that 
which,  as  the  first  and  best,  was  presented  to  the  Lord. 
Had  this  principle  been  rightly  recognized  and  carried 
out  in  practice,  it  must  have  exercised  a  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  common  life  and  operations  of  the 
Israelites. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  conveying  the  first-fmits, 
and  the  forms  used  in  presenting  them,  the  Talmudists 
give  the  following  account,  though  it  may  justly  be 
taken  with  some  qualifications: — "When  they  carried 
up  the  first-fruits  [which,  it  will  be  understood,  was 
usually  done  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles],  all  the  cities 
that  were  in  a  station  gathered  together  to  the  chief 
city  of  the  station,  to  the  end  they  might  not  go  up 
alone;  for  it  is  said,  '  In  the  multitude  of  people  is  the 
king's  honour,'  Pr  xiv.  28.  And  they  came  and  lodged 
all  night  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  went  not  into 
the  houses  for  fear  of  pollution.  And  in  the  morning 
the  governor  said,  '  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion, 
the  city  of  the  Lord  our  God.'  And  l>efore  them  went 
a  bull  which  had  his  horns  covered  with  gold,  and  an 
olive  garhmd  on  his  head,  to  signify  the  first-fmits  of 
the  seven  kinds.  And  a  pipe  struck  up  before  them, 
till  tliey  came  near  to  Jerusalem;  and  all  the  way  as 
they  went,  they  sang,  *I  rejoiced  in  them  that  sud 
unto  me,  We  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  &c. 
When  they  were  come  nigh  to  Jerasalem,  they  sent 
messengers  before  them  to  signify  it;  then  the  captains 
and  governors  went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  meet  them,  &c. 
And  they  went  in  the  midst  of  Jemsalem,  and  the  pipes 
striking  up  before  them,  till  they  came  near  to  the 
mount  of  the  house  (of  God).  WTien  they  were  come 
thither,  they  took  every  man  his  basket  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said,  'Hallelujah,  praise  God  in  his  sanctuary,' 
&c.;  and  they  went  thus  and  sang  till  they  came  to  the 
court-yanl;  when  they  were  come  thither,  the  Levites 
sang,  Pb.  XXX.,  '  I  will  exalt  thee,  O  Lord,  for  thou  hast 
lifted  me  up,'  &c.  The  owner  of  the  basket,  while  it 
was  still  upon  his  shoulder,  made  the  declaration  in 
De.  xxvi.  8,  seq.,  *I  profess  this  day  unto  Jehovah 
thy  God,  that  I  am  come  into  the  land  which  Jehovah 
sware  unto  our  fathers  to  give  it  to  us.'  Then  he  let 
down  the  basket  from  his  shoulder,  and  the  priest  put 
his  hand  under  it,  and  waved  it,  and  he  said,  'A  Syrian 
ready  to  perish  was  my  father,'  &c.;  and  he  left  it  at 
the  altar's  side,  at  the  south-west  horn,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hom,  and  bowed  himself  down,  and  went  out " 
(AiiiBworth  on  Do.  xxtL  1-5) .  This  formal  method  of  going 
about  the  matter  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  occasionally 
practised;  but  it  is  agamst  all  probability  to  suppose 
that  such  solemn  pomp  and  routine  attended  the  con- 
vejrance  and  presentation  of  all  first-fruit  offerings. 
The  diversity  of  circumstances,  and  the  indeterminate- 
ness  of  the  law,  would  naturally  lead  to  a  good  deal  of 
variety. 

FISH,  FISHING  [jih%  daag,  ^%  dag,  ru*^,  dagah; 
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IX^M,  lxB68iw,  a  little  fish,  6yf/dpu»,  fish  cooked  or  for 
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cooking].  No  kind  of  fish  is  indicated  spedficaUy  in 
either  the  Old  or  New  Testament :  all  the  terms  used, 
which  are,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  hist,  mo- 
dificationB  of  two,  :i^  {dcufj  and  Ix^Os,  being  as  vague  as 

T 

the  English  word  by  which  they  are  truly  rendered.  Yet 
a  people  like  Israel,  cradled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
educated  between  the  forks  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  subse- 
quently located  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  with 
such  collections  of  fresh  water  as  the  Lakes  of  Merom 
and  Chinnereth  in  their  rear,  could  not  but  have  had 
their  attention  lai^y  directed  to  fish  and  fishing.  No 
investigation  of  the  ichthyology  of  Palestine  has,  so  far 
as  we  know,  been  made  by  any  competent  naturalist. 
In  the  Physical  History  of  Palestine^  Dr.  Kitto  has 
collected  what  information  on  the  subject  his  industry 
had  been  able  to  gather;  but  when  we  state  that  from 
all  sources  not  more  than  about  thirty  kinds  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  of  these  many 
are  merely  barbarous  names  with  no  due  to  their  iden- 
tification, it  will  be  seen  how  meagre  was  the  amount 
of  knowledge.  Col.  H.  Smith  has  furnished  to  the 
Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature  an  able  and  inter- 
esting article  on  the  fishes  known  to  the  Hebrews,  evi- 
dently derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from  personal 
observation.  In  this,  the  number  of  species  and  genera 
recognized  is  greatly  augmented,  and  much  information 
concerning  them  is  given. 

By  the  law  of  Moses,  all  the  tenants  of  the  waters 
furnished  with  ''fins  and  scales''  were  permitted  for 
food,  Le.  xL  8;  De.  xiT.  9.  This  characterization  would 
loosely  distinguish  fishes  from  the  aquatic  mmiimftlift^ 
amphibia,  reptiles,  worms,  and  all  the  vast  host  of 
multiform  invertebrata ;  but  if  it  vras  understood  as  a 
test  obvious  to  the  senses,  many  fishes  of  wholesome 
flesh  and  delicate  sapidity,  and  withal  abundant  and 
easily  captured,  would  be  prohibited.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  allowed  to  taste  the  ood  or 
the  mackerel,  several  kinds  of  which  are  at  certain 
seasons  sufficiently  abundant  on  their  coasts.  Of  sea- 
fish,  their  chief  supplies  would  doubtless  be  from  the 
perches,  Percada:,  gurnards,  Trigladcg,  maigres,  Seice- 
nadce,  sea-breams,  Sparidce;  mackerels,  SconUmdce,  the 
larger  species  of  which  are  generally  covered  in  part 
with  large  scales;  herrings,  Clupeada^  and  wrasses.  La- 
bridal;  while  of  fresh-water  kinds  the  immense  family 
of  carps,  CyprinidcBf  the  sahnons,  SalmonidtB,  and  the 
pikes,  EsocidaSf  including  that  singular  long -snouted 
fish  the  mormynUf  which  is  so  abundant  and  so  much 
esteemed  in  the  Nile,  and  which  so  constantly  figures 
in  the  old  Egyptian  representations  of  that  "  ancient 
river." 

The  Scriptures  afFonl  us  abundant  evidence  that  fish 
constituted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  human  food 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  a  great  augmentation 
of  one  of  the  plagues  which  Jehovah  inflicted  on  obdu- 
rate Egypt,  that  ''  he  slew  their  fish,"  Ex.  tU.  18, 21 ;  Pb. 
cT.  29.  Israel  in  the  wilderness  mourned  over  the  loss 
of  their  fish-diet:  "We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did 
eat  in  Egypt  freely,^'  No,  xi.  5 ;  and  Moses  asks,  when 
Jehovah  proi>ose8  to  give  them  flesh,  ''Shall  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them  to  suffice 
them?"  Na.xi. 22.  Solomon  alludes  to  "fishes  taken 
in  a  net,"  £c.  ix.  is ;  in  Nehemiah's  days  the  T^ans 
seem  to  have  regularly  supplied  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
with  fish,  Ne.  xiii.  18 ;  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
was  named  Fish-gate,  probably  from  the  fish-market 


being  held  at  its  entranoe.  The  vast  numbers  of  the  | 
fishes  of  the  sea  occasionaUy  afibrd  comparisons  to  the 
sacred  writers.  When  Jacob  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph,  , 
he  prayed  that  they  might  grow  into  a  multitade,  ' 
using  a  word  which  implied  "  midtiply  like  fishes,"  Oe.  , ' 
xlTiil.  16.  And,  in  Elzekiers  prophecy  of  the  healing  of 
the  Dead  Sea»  it  is  promised  that  "there  shall  be  a 

veiy  great  multitude  of  fish, the  fishen  Bhall 

stand  upon  it  from  £n-gedi  even  unto  En-eglaim;  they    | 
shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets ;  their  fish  shall  be    ' 
according  to  their  kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  Great  [Medi- 
terranean] Sea^  exceeding  many,"  EBaxlTii.9;io. 

In  "the  burden  of  Egypt,"  Is.  xlx.,  prominence  is 
given  among  the  elements  of  affliction  to  the  cutting  off 
of  the  resources  of  the  people  derived  from  the  fisheries; 
and  the  various  devices  employed  are  detailed  with  aome 
minuteness:  "The  fishers  idso  shall  mourn,  and  all 
they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and 
they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waten  shall  hmgnidL 
Moreover,  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that 
weave  net- works,  shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall 
be  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluioei  | 
and  ponds  for  fish." 

Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  others,  have  spoken  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  fish  which  were  obtained  bom 
the  Nile  and  its  canals,  showing  the  extent  to  which 
the  fisheries  of  Egypt  were  prosecuted,  and  the  nn* 
portanoe  which  attached  to  them.  The  royal  profits 
derived  from  the  fishery  of  the  Lake  Mceris  alone,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  queen  of  the  reigning  Ffaaiaoh  for 
the  purchase  of  jewelleiy,  ornaments,  and  perfomeiT, 
amounted  to  a  talent  of  silver  per  day,  or  £70,000  ■ 
per  annum.  Even  now,  according  to  Micfaaod  (cmt. 
de  ror.  Tl.  7,156),  the  small  lake  Menzaleh  yields  an  an-  ' 
nual  income  of  800  purses,  or  upwards  of  £8000. 

The  amount  of  fish  taken  at  onoe  was  often  too  great 
to  aUow  of  its  consumption  while  fresh.  Hence  it  was 
dried  for  future  use,  by  splitting  and  queading  the 
bodies  in  the  sun,  sometimes  without  and  sometimes 
with  salt,  as  we  learn  not  only  from  ancient  writen, 
but  also  from  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  afibrd  u 
most  copious  and  clear  records  of  all  the  prooesses  con-  j , 
nected  witii  fishing.  Salt-fish  was  mndi  eaten,  not 
only  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  also  in  the  Thebaid,  as  the 
common  food  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  probaUy  to 
commemorate  the  national  value  of  this  food,  that 
every  householder  was  commanded  by  a  religions  oidi- 
nance  to  eat  a  fried  fish  at  his  door  on  a  certain  festi- 
val. The  priests,  however,  who  abstained  firom  fish, 
were  permitted  to  bum  theirs,  instead  of  eating  it 

The  autographic  delineations  of  the  modes  of  fishing    | 
known  in  ancient  Egypt  are,  as  we  have  said,  ytry 
ample;  and  prove  that  in  the  infan<7  of  human  society, 
as  many  and  as  ingenious  devices  were  brought  to    i, 
bear  upon  the  art  as  are  known  in  our  times.    These     | 
pictures  beautifully  illustrate  the  biblical  allnsions. 

Two  modes  of  angling  occur  repeatedly.  In  one  of 
these  the  peasant  sits  on  his  heels  at  the  brink  of  the 
canal,  holding  a  simple  line  in  both  hands,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  rod,  exactly  as  the  art  is  still  pn^ 
tisedbythe/e^^oAjonthebanksoftheNile.  Atothff 
times  the  fisher  wields  a  short  rod  of  one  piece,  with  a 
short  stout  line  of  twisted  or  platted  material,  peihaps 
hair,  and  whisks  out  the  fish  with  a  jerk.  Sometimes 
a  grave  Egyptian  gentleman,  with  mudi  attention  to 
comfort,  having  had  a  mat  spread  by  the  skie  of  a  fini- 
pond  in  his  garden,  and  a  lumdaome  chair  placed  upon 
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itf  seftti  himself  for  an  afternoon  sport,  and  wields  his 
rod  and  line  with  the  patience  and  the  grace  of  that 
prince  of  anglen,  the  "  contemplative  man''  himself. 

A  favourite  mode  of  fishing  was  with  the  bident  or 
two-tongued  fish-spear.  This  is  frequentlj  depicted. 
It  was  practised  upon  the  Nile,  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
which  was  pushed  among  the  lotus-plants  and  papyrus- 
reeds  that  grew  tall  and  dense  along  either  mai^gin  of 


[961]      Egyptian  ■PMring  flab. -Bofldlini. 

the  river.  The  fisherman  was  often  accompanied  by 
his  family;  a  daughter  steadying  his  body  as  he  made 
his  forceful  lunge  at  the  fish,  and  a  sou  carrying  the 
prey  already  taken  strung  by  the  gills  upon  a  cord. 
The  action  of  spearing  the  fish  is  graphically  repre- 
sented, the  implement  being  shot  from  the  right  hand 


through  the  left  curved  to  form  a  groove.  The  spear 
was  a  slender  rod  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  doubly 
feathered  at  the  summit,  like  a  modem  arrow,  and 
carrying  a  double  point,  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
lashed  on  beside  the  other,  yet  so  as  to  diverge  a  little; 


[263.]      EsypiUn  canying  fiih.-RoiemnL 

the  two  points  forming  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
length.  Beneath  the  boat  we  generally  see- large  fishes 
of  various  kinds,  among  which  the  deformed  Mormyrua 
is  generally  conspicuous,  and  a  large  species  of  Labnts, 
which  seems  a  favourite  object  of  pursuit. 

More  commonly  Btill  the  net  was  employed;  it  was 


[2S4.]       Egyptians  fishing  with  the  net,  and  drying  fish  in  the  rigging  of  a  boat— Wilicinson. 


ordinarily  of  a  lengthened  form,  furnished  with  floats 
along  one  edge,  and  weights  along  the  other,  vdih  a 


[2S5.]       Assyrian  fishing  in  a  lake.    Bas-relief  from  Kouyunjik. 

rope  at  each  end,  answering  to  our  seine.     Sometimes 
this  seems  to  have  been  cast  out  by  hand,  the  men  car- 
Vol.  I. 


rying  out  the  bight  of  the  net  by  swimming  or  wading, 
and  then  the  two  parties  dragged  it  up  the  bank.  At 
other  times  a  boat  waited  on  the  party,  and  the 
slack  was  cast  overboard  as  she  was  rowed 
along.  In  this  case  the  boat  served  as  a  drying 
stage;  for  the  mast  being  supported  by  stays 
from  the  summit  to  the  bow  and  stem,  lines 
i.  were  fastened  from  one  to  the  other  in  several 

y'  tiers,  on  which  the  split  and  cleaned,  and  pro- 
bably salted  fish,  were  hung  to  dry  (No.  264). 
In  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian 
fisherman  is  represented  with  his  rush- basket  on 
his  shoulder,  fishing  with  a  short  line  held  in 
both  hands  without  a  rod  (No.  265). 

It  has  long  been  remarked  that  the  fishes  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  arc  to  a  certain  extent 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  Nile,  and 
otherwise  peculiar  to  it.  Josephus  in  ancient 
times,  and  Hasselquist  in  modem,  have  noticed 
this.  An  enhanced  interest  is  thus  given  to  the 
fish  and  fishing  of  the  Nile,  as  represented  in 
the  Egyptian  paintings,  since  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  fishing  scenes  on  this  lake  that  our  blessed  Lonl 
passed  so  much  of  his  ministry. 
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It  was  from  the  fishing  nets  that  he  called  his  earliest 
disciples  to  ''become  fishers  of  men,"  Mar. Lie- 20 ;  it  was 
from  a  fishing-boat  that  he  rebuked  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  Mat.  viii.  86;  it  wm  from  a  fishing-boat  that  he 
delivered  his  wondrous  series  of  prophetic  parables  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Mat.  xiii.;  it  was  to  a  fishing- 
boat  that  he  walked  on  the  sea,  and  from  it  that  Peter 
walked  to  him,  Mat.xi?.M-32:  it  was  with  fish  (doubtless 
dried)  as  well  as  with  bread  that  he  twice  miracu- 
lously fed  the  multitude,  Mat.  xiv.  10 ;  xt.  30 ;  it  was  from 
the  mouth  of  a  fish,  taken  with  a  hook,  that  the  tri- 
bute-stater was  paid,  Mat.  xvii.  27 ;  it  was  "  a  piece  of 
broiled  fish  *'  that  he  ate  before  hia  disciples  on  the  day 
that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  La.  xxIt.  42.43;  and  yet  again, 
before  he  ascended,  he  filled  their  net  with  "  great  fishes, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three,"  while  he  himself  pre- 
pared a  "  fire  of  coals,"  and  "laid  fish  thereon,"  on  which 
then  he  and  they  dined,  Jn.  xxLi-14. 

The  most  remarkable  mention  of  a  fish  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  is  that  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
rebellious  prophet  Jonah.  The  Lord  prepared  "a great 
fish"  to  swallow  him  up,  and  he  remained  "in  the 
belly  of  the  fish"  three  days  and  three  nights,  Jonah i.  17. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  laboured  with  much  misplaced  inge- 
nuity to  prove  that  there  was  no  miracle  in  the  case; 
that  ;i  "n  (dag)  signifies  a  sAip  as  well  as  a  fish,  and  that  the 
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prophet  was  picked  up  by  another  vessel,  which  in  due 
course  land^  him.  Why  the  cabin  of  this  second 
ship  should  have  been  to  him  "  the  beUy  of  hell;"  how 
'Hhe  weeds  were  wrapped  about  his  head,"  and  with 
what  propriety  the  ordinary  landing  of  a  passenger 
could  be  spoken  of  in  the  words  ''The  Lord  tipaJce 
unto  the  fish  {dag)^  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the 
dry  landf^'  this  weaver  of  spiders'  webs  has  not  in- 
formed us. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  whose  authority  some  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  as  final,  distinctly  tells  us  that  "Jonas 
was  tliree  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly 
{hf  TV  KoiKlg.  Tov  ktIjtovs,  Mat.  xU.  4o).  This  is  enough  for 
us.  Those  who  reason  that  the  whale's  oesophagus  is 
not  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  have  been  a  whale,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  reason  upon  false  premises.  If  the  point  at 
issue  were  the  normal  and  ordinary  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal spoken  of,  the  objection  would  be  valid;  but  the 
whole  transaction  was  professedly  a  miracle,  i.e.  a  con- 
trolling of  the  laws  of  nature  by  Him  who  imposed  and 
sustains  them ;  and  therefore,  unless  we  sceptically  re- 
ject the  narrative  altogether,  because  of  it^  miraculous 
character^  one  part  of  the  miracle  presents  no  more 
difficulty  than  another.  We  need  not,  however,  limit 
KTjfTot  to  the  true  mammalian  whale:  the  tenn  may 
have  been  loosely  used  for  any  vast  marine  animal. 

[p.  H.  G.] 

FITCHES.  In  the  authorized  version  of  Isaiah, 
cb.  xxviii.  25,  we  read,  "  When  he  hath  made  plain  the 
face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches?"  And 
again,  rer. 27,  "The  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff." 
The  original  is  nvp   Qcetzach)^  which  the  Septuagint 

translates  itxkMiw.  If  this  rendering  be  correct,  then 
the  hetzach  of  Isaiali  ia  the  fennel-flower,  Nigtlla  sativa, 
a  ranunculaoeouB  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  hellebores. 
The  whole  family  are  characterized  by  an  acrid  principle, 
known  to  chemistry  as  aconitine,  and  the  deadly  powers 
of  which  are  too  well  illustrated  in  our  common  monks- 


hood, Aeonitum  napellns.  The  seeds  of  the  Nigella, 
however,  although  pumgent,  are  not  pernicious;  and  ! 
the  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  for  their 
sake.  They  are  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  answer 
much  the  same  purpose  as  pepper.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
they  are  extensively  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
this  latter  condiment,  and  in  France  this  "  poor  man's 
pepper"  is  called  poivrttU.  From  the  readiness  urith 
whidi  the  ripe  capsules  surrender  their  tmy  black 
coloured  seeds,  no  plant  could  be  more  suitable  for  the 
prophet's  illustration;  as  any  reader  may  satisfy  himself 
by  trying  the  experiment,  in  the  absence  of  the  Nigella, 
on  the  ripened  seed-vessels  of  any  kindred  genus,  sach 
as  the  columbine,  the  larkspur,  the  monkshood,  lliey 
shed  their  contents  so  freely,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  use  for  their  thrashing  instni- 
ment  a  "cart-wheel"  or  loaded  sledge;  a  slender  rod 
or  staff  would  answer  the  purpose  far  better.  Dr.  R 
Henderson  translates  by  "  dill ;"  which  is  so  far  con- 
gruous with  the  cummin  of  the  context,  dill  and 
cummin  being  both  plants  of  the  same  order.  But 
from  the  authorities  with  which  he  supports  lus  trans- 
lation, it  is  evident  that  he  intended  not  dill,  but 
Nigella.  The  former  has  not,  as  he  supposes,  "a  blue 
poppy-like  flower,"  nor  is  it  the  melanthium  of  the 
ancients. 

Of  the  bread  which  Ezekiel,  ch.  ir.  0,  was  directed  to 
make,  one  ingredient  was  kuuemjeth  (rDGa)i  which  id 
the  text  of  the  authorized  version  is  rendered  '*  fitches  ;** 
but  the  probabilities  greatly  preponderate  in  favour  of 
the  mar^nal  translation,  "spelt" — a  cereal  closely 
allied  to  common  wheat,  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  East,  both  in  ancient  times  and  modem.       [J.  H.] 

FLAO.  In  the  English  Bible  the  word  "flag"  oc- 
curs three  times.  In  Exodus,  ch.  ii.  3,  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  mother  of  Moses  deposited  the  ark  of  bulrushes  among 
the  "flags"  beside  the  river;  and  in  proclaiming  the 
divine  sentence  against  Egypt,  Isaiah  says,  ch.  xix.  s, "  The 
reeds  and  flags  shall  wither."  In  both  these  instances 
the  Hebrew  word  is  suph  (n^o).  ^^d  we  might  be  apt 
to  suppose  that  it  is  some  sort  of  rush  or  sedge,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Red  Sea  is  the 
Suph  Sea,  pointing  manifestly  to  some  other  sort  of 
vegetation  than  sedges  or  ruiJies.  Probably  "water 
weeds,"  or  some  such  vague  expression,  is  as  near  an 
equivalent  as  we  can  safely  venture  in  a  case  where 
neither  the  context  nor  the  analogies  of  language  do 
much  to  help  us.  The  third  instance  is  Job  viii.  11, 
"  Can  the  flag  grow  without  water  f '  where  the  original 
word  is  achu  (!in«).  Here  Dr.  Mason  Good  pleatU 
hard  for  the  bulrush  {Scirpus  lacustriSf  or  S.  grotsut), 
as  being  a  plant  eminently  dependent  on  water ;  but 
certainly  some  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  testimony 
of  Jerome,  who  tells  us  that  the  word  is  not  Hebrew, 
but  Egyptian ;  and  that  when  he  inquired  at  the 
Egyptians  themselves  what  they  denoted  by  it,  was 
informed  that  they  applied  it  to  marshy  vegetation  in 
general:  "omne  quod  in  palude  virens  nasdtnr 
(HJeronTmtis  in  Esai.  six.)  To  this  large  and  indefinite  use 
of  the  word  our  translators  have  adhered  in  6e.  xli.  2,  IS, 
where  the  same  word  achu  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
is  simply  rendered  "  meadow."  [<'•  '•! 

FLAQON,  as  used  in  the  English  Bible,  oonwys  a 
mistaken  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  originaL  It  studs 
for  the  Heb.  aahitha  (nv»«m),  rightly  enough  rendewd 
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by  the  Sept.  \dyc»w,  a  kind  of  thin  cake,  usually 
mingled  with  oil,  but  in  Palestine  more  commonly 
made  of  grapes,  dried  and  pressed  into  a  certain  form. 
They  were  regarded  as  dainties,  and  were  eagerly  par- 
taken of  by  persons  who  had  been  fagged  and  wearied 
with  a  journey.  Instead,  therefore,  of  fiafjons  (with 
the  addition  of  vnne  understood)  in  such  passages  as 
2  Sa.  vi.  19;  1  Ch.  xvi.  8;  Ho.  iii.  1;  Ca.  ii.  5,  we 
should  read  grape- cakea  or  pressed  cakes, 

FLAX.  Few  plants  are  at  once  so  lovely  and  so 
useful  as  the  slender,  upright  herb,  with  taper  leaves, 
and  large  blue- purple  flowers,  from  which  are  fashioned 
alike  the  coarsest  canvas  and  the  most  ethereal  cam- 
bric or  lawn — ^the  sail  of  the  ship  and  the  fairy-looking 
scarf  which  can  be  packed  into  a  filbert  shell.  It  was 
of  linen,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  hangings  of  the 
tabernacle  were  constructed,  white,  blue,  and  crimson, 
with  cherubim  inwoven ;  and  it  was  of  linen  that 
the  vestments  of  Aaron  were  fashioned.  When  arrayed 
in  all  his  glory,  Solomon  could  put  on  nothing  more 
costly  than  the  finest  linen  of  Egypt ;  and  describing 
"the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,^*  the  seer  of  Patmos  re- 
presents the  bride  as  ''arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and 
white ;  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints." 

As  every  one  knows,  the  flax  which  is  spun  into 
thread  and  woven  into  linen  doth  is  obtained  from  a 
plant  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  these  islands, 


[366.]       T\&x—Linum  wUatisHmum. 

but  still  more  abundantly  imported  from  northern 
coimtries  like  Russia  and  Holland.  The  Linum 
usitatissimunif  as  it  is  appropriately  called,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  England ;  and  although  probably 
introduced  at  first,  it  now  occurs  in  corn-fields  not 
unfrequently,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a  native 
quite  at  home.  Its  pretty  little  congener,  L.  cathar- 
Hcum,  with  its  small  white  flowers  gracefully  drooping, 
is  not  only  indigenous,  but  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful 
of  our  native  flowers,  occurring  in  pastures  everywhere. 
Now  that  the  Phormium  tenaz  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  hemp  of  Europe  and  India  {Cannabis  sativa  and 
C.  indica)  subserve  many  of  the  same  purposes,  and 
above  all  since  the  cotton  manufacture  has  begun  to 


supply  the  markets  of  the  world,  flax  has  lost  much  of 
its  former  pre-eminence;  but  for  many  fabrics  its  tough 
and  tenacious  fibre  is  still  unequalled  ;  and  in  the  sur- 
gical wards  of  the  hospital,  as  well  as  in  the  pulp-vats 
of  the  paper-mill,  they  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  find 
its  equivalent. 

For  the  culture  of  flax,  "low  grounds,  and  those 
which  have  received  deposits  left  by  the  overflowing  of 
rivers,  are  deemed  the  most  favourable  situations.  To 
this  last  circumstance  it  is  attributed  that  2iealand 
produces  the  finest  flax  grown  in  Holland"  (Materials 
of  Manufaoturofl,  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge).  And  to 
this  circumstance  Egypt  must  have  been  indebted  for 
the  superiority  of  her  flax,  so  famous  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  which  gave  to  her  more  elaborate  manu- 
factures the  subtilty  of  the  most  exquisite  muslin,  well 
meriting  the  epithet  "woven  air."  Herodotus  men- 
tions, as  laid  up  in  a  temple  at  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  a 
linen  corslet  which  had  belonged  to  Amasis  king  of 
Egypt,  each  thread  of  which  was  composed  of  360 
strands  or  filaments.  In  length  and  in  fineness  of  fibre 
no  country  could  compete  with  the  flax  which  produced 
the  "fine  linen  of  Egypt,"  and  which  made  the  Delta 
"the great  linen  market  of  the  ancient  world"  (Kalisch). 
By  annihilating  this  crop,  the  seventh  plague  inflicted 
a  terrible  calamity.  It  destroyed  what,  next  to  com, 
formed  the  staple  of  the  country,  and  would  only  find 
its  modem  parallel  in  the  visitation  which  should  cut 
off  a  cotton  harvest  in  America. 

From  a  picture  preserved  at  Beni  Hassan,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Egyptian  treatment  of  the  flax-plant 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  pursued 
till  quite  lately  by  ourselves,  which  even  now  is  only 
modified  by  machinery,  and  which  is  thus  described  by 
Pliny : — "  The  stalks  are  immersed  in  water  warmed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are  kept  down  by  weights 
placed  upon  them  ;  for  nothing  is  lighter  than  flax. 
The  membrane  or  rind  becoming  loose,  is  a  sign  of 
their  being  sufficiently  macerated.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  and  repeatedly  turned  over  in  the  sun 
until  perfectly  dried ;  and  afterwards  beaten  by  mal- 
lets on  stone  slabs.  The  tow  which  is  nearest  the 
rind  is  inferior  to  the  inner  fibres,  and  is  fit  only  for 
the  wicks  of  lamps.  It  is  combed  out  with  iron  hooks, 
until  all  the  rind  is  removed.  The  inner  part  is  of  a 
finer  and  whiter  quality.  After  it  is  made  into  yam, 
it  is  polished  by  striking  it  frequently  on  a  hard  stone, 
moistened  with  water  ;  and  when  woven  into  doth  it 
is  again  beaten  with  clubs,  being  always  improved  in 
proportion  as  it  is  beaten"  (Pliny,  xix.  l,  quoted  in  Wilkin- 
son's Ancient  Egyptians,  iil.  139). 

The  seventh  plague  of  Egypt  fixes  its  own  chrono- 
logy. It  took  place  when  "the  barley  was  in  the  ear 
and  the  flax  was"  in  the  pod,  or  "  boiled,"  Ex.jx.  si; 
which  according  to  eastern  travellers  corresponds  with 
the  month  of  February.  In  our  own  country  the  same 
crop  would  not  be  equally  advanced  till  nearly  four 
months  later. 

"  The  little  wifle  garrulotu  could  tell, 
It  was  a  towmont  auld  when  lint  was  in  the  bell." 

In  Scotland  the  bell  or  blossom,  which  is  very  fugitive, 
appears  at  midsummer,  and  is  followed  by  the  pod  or 
"  boU"  (=  bowl  or  ball,  the  Dutch  bol,  and  German 
bolk) — the  name  given  to  the  globular  cartilaginous 
capsule. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Rahab  hiding  the  spies 
"  under  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in  order 
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upon  the  roof,"  Jos.  il.  6,  it  is  evident  that  flax  was  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  before  the 
Israelites  obtained  possession  of  the  Promised  Land. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Jews  would 
maintain  a  tillage  so  essential  to  domestic  industry,  Pr. 
xxxl.  13,  although  it  is  not  unHkelj  that  superior  sorts 
were  still  imported.  "  Israel  said,  I  will  go  after  my 
lovers,  who  give  me  my  bread  and  my  water,  my  wool 
and  my  flax." 

Describing  the  gentle,  skilful  perseveranoe  of  Mes- 
siah, says  the  prophet — 

"A  broiacd  reed  «hall  he  not  break, 
And  a  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench : 
He  shall  bring  forth  Judgment  unto  truth, 
He  sliall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged, 
Till  he  hath  established  judgment  in  the  earth  : 
And  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."— Isa.  xlii.  S,  4. 

In  the  old  fire- kindling  process  there  was  something 
very  interesting  and  exciting,  from  the  red  spark  creep-  | 
ing  round  the  edge  of  the  dingy  rag  to  the  first  feeble 
flickering ;  and  then,  after  many  apparent  extinctions 
and  revivals,  and  much  smouldering,  and  struggling, 
and  smoking,  the  grand  outburst  and  conclusive  igni- 
tion, when  to  the  leeward  of  the  rock  the  shepherd  out- 
stretched his  palms — "  Ha,  ha !  I  am  warm :  I  see  the 
fire  ;'*  and  the  village  boys  raised  a  shout  to  the  signal 
so  welcome  in  the  wintry  weather.  So,  full  of  patience 
and  far-seeing  purpose,  "the  smoking  flax  he  shall 
not  quench."  He  shall  not  be  discouraged  nor  leave 
ofi*,  till  that  feeble  spark,  that  smoking  flax,  has  after 
many  vicissitudes  blazed  up  a  beacon  on  the  mountain 
tops,  announcing  for  truth  and  righteousness  a  world- 
wide victory.  So  is  it  in  his  dealing  with  individual 
souls ;  and  if  ours  be  the  mind  of  the  Master,  we  shall 
foster  and  cherish  the  ''  smoking  flax ;"  we  shall  hail 
and  encourage  in  others  the  dim  and  precarious  com- 
mencement of  piety. 

To  the  devout  moralizera  of  other  times  was  sug- 
gested an  emblem  of  tribulation  in  the  various  prooesses 
to  which  the  flax-plant  is  subjected :  torn  up  from  its 
native  soil,  tied  in  sheaves,  roasted  in  the  sun,  drawn 
through  the  long  teeth  of  the  rippling  comb,  drowned 
in  water  and  loaded  with  stones;  once  more  exposed 
to  the  heat,  beaten  with  mallets  or  crushed  in  the 
break,  stretched  on  a  frame  and  belaboured  with  the 
scutching  bat ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  passed  to  and 
fro  between  the  sharp  points  of  the  heckle  till  all  the 
fibres  are  split  in  sunder:  **linwn  injuria  fit  meliuSf 
Chrisiiamu  calamitatey  As  the  venerable  Bede  illus- 
trates Ro.  viii.  28,  "The  flax  springs  from  the  earth 
green  and  flourishing ;  but  through  much  rough  usage, 
and  with  the  loss  of  all  its  native  sap  and  verdure,  is 
at  last  transfigured  into  raiment  white  as  snow  : — ^thus 
the  more  that  true  holiness  is  tried  and  afflicted,  the 
more  brightly  does  its  beauty  come  forth."  [j.  h.] 

FTjEA  [vrjnftf  paroah],  a  well-known  insect,  prover- 
bial for  its  minuteness  and  its  agility.  David  modestly 
represents  himself,  i  Sa.  xxir.  U;  xrri.  20,  as  being  as  con- 
temptible and  unworthy  of  the  king*s  solicitude  as  a 
flea;  that  it  would  be  as  remunerative  to  hunt  a  flea,  as 
to  come  out  into  the  wilderness  after  him.  Perhaps 
also  there  might  be  a  latent  hint  conveyed,  that  the 
king  would  find  him  as  difficult  to  catch.  There  is  a 
delicacy  in  the  original  ^rx»  \E^d>  which  is  preserved  in 

the  LXX.  and  in  the  Vulgate,  but  is  neglected  in  the 
English  version;  "  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue  ?  after 


one  flea !"  All  oriental  travellers  agree  in  denoundng 
the  intolerable  prevalence  of  personal  vermin.  The 
answer  of  the  Arab  sheik  to  the  English  traveller,  who 
in  approaching  Tiberias  hoped  to  escape  their  aasaulta: 
"  The  king  of  the  fleas  holds  his  court  at  Tiberias,"  has 
been  often  remembered  and  often  repeated.  "  Fless," 
says  Kitto,  "  cannot  by  any  means  be  excluded  from 
the  neatest  houses  and  the  most  cleanly  persons.  lh& 
long  eastern  habit,  affording  shelter  to  them,  is  a  favour- 
ite conveyance,  and  the  streets  and  dusty  bazaais  so 
Bwann  with  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  about 
without  collecting  a  colony.  People  of  condition  some- 
times, for  this  reason,  change  their  dress  on  their  return 
home;  but  persons  in  humbler  circumstances,  who  can- 
not use  this  precaution,  are  tormented  to  an  extent 
which  might  be  beyond  any  powers  of  endurance  but 
those  which  habit  gives,  llie  fleas  are  particulariy 
partial  to  the  rich  juices  of  Europeans  fresh  from  the 
West^  and  their  presence  never  fails  to  prove  a  great 
attraction  to  their  countless  hosts.  Fleas  make  thdr 
appearance  in  the  spring,  and  riot  without  stint  until 
the  hot  weather  sets  in,  when  they  lose  their  wonted 
agility,  and  their  numbers  gradually  diminish"  (Phj*. 
Hist  of  Palestlae,  11.  42l).  [P.  H.  0.] 

FLESH  is  used  in  Scripture  with  a  oonsidenkle 
latitude  of  meaning,  and  in  senses  not  found  in  other 
ancient  writings  which  are  independent  of  Scripture; 
yet  so  as  never  altogether  to  lose  a  reference  to  its 
primary  meaning  as  indicative  of  the  corporeal  part  of 
our  natures.  (1 .)  ^t  denotes  generally  the  whole  animal 
creation,  as  being  in  their  visible  shape  and  oigaoism 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood,  Oe.  rl.  13;  riL  i&  (2.)  More 
specifically,  but  with  the  same  reference  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  more  cognizable  part  of  man,  it  denotes 
the  rational  creation — the  race  of  mankind,  singly  or 
collectively,  Lu.  ill.  8;  Jn.  xvU.  2;  Hat.  xxlT.  22.  te.  (3.)  The 
carnal  nature  of  man,  also,  is  called  flesh,  in  respect  to 
the  frailty,  weakness,  proneness  to  vanity  and  coirup* 
tion,  which  is  inherent  in  it,  and  which  it  derives  most 
conspicuously  from  the  tendencies  and  imperfections  of 
the  bodily  frame,  Ro.  ir.  i;  Mat.  xtI.  ir;  xxrL  41,  (4.)  With 
an  intensifying  of  this  view  of  the  carnal  nature  of  man, 
the  principle  of  corruption  in  him  sometimes  bears  the 
name  oifluh,  from  the  preponderating  sway  that  fleshly 
appetite  has  in  maintaining  and  feeding  it;  so  that  the 
flesh  stands  in  direct  antithesis  to  the  spirit— the  one 
signifying  the  simply  human  and  corrupt^  the  other 
the  divine  and  regenerative  principle  in  the  soul, 
Ro.  TiiL  1, 4, 6;  Gal.  ▼.  16;  17;  tL  8,  Ac.  (5.)  As  the  flesh  is  the 
outward  part  of  man^s  nature,  and  forms  in  a  manner 
the  connecting  link  between  him  and  all  that  is  outward 
in  his  condition,  so  flak  sometimes  stands  for  a  brief 
designation  of  the  merely  external  things  belonging  to 
him,  what  he  is,  or  has,  or  feeb  in  respect  to  his  earthly 

state  and  condition,  Jn.  ▼!.  63;  1  Co.  L  28;  vti.  S8;  2Cow  r.  I8L 

FLOCK    See  Shsisp  and  Shepherd. 

FLOOD.    8u  Deluge. 

FLUTE.    See  Musical  Inbtbuhentb. 

FLUX,  BLOODY,  an  old  English  tenn  for  dysen- 
tery, so  used  in  the  authorized  version  at  Ac.  xxviii  ?, 
where  the  Greek  has  iwrepreplw.  It  got  the  name  of 
bloody  flux  from  being  usually  aooompanied  by  a  oe^ 
tain  discharge  of  blood. 

FLY  b^ST,  zehub;  yy,  arob].     The  former  of  theae 

words  occurs  twice;  once  indefinitely,  or  perhaps  having 
a  distinct  reference  to  the  common  house-fly  {Mutea 
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domtstica),  "dead  flies,"  Ec.x.  i;  the  other  to  some  par- 
ticular and  formidable  species,  not  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, but  to  be  brought  thither  as  a  special  judgment 
{See  Hornet.) 

The  common  house-flies  swarm  in  Ltnmcnse  numbers 
in  the  East,  and  though  they  inflict  no  physical  injury, 
yet,  from  their  continual  settling  on  the  face,  they  are 
inexpressibly  annoying.  In  £^ypt  the  peasants  are  so 
subject  to  a  virulent  kind  of  ophthalmia,  that  almost 
every  second  person  is  said  to  be  aflected  with  it,  and 
multitudes  are  blind  of  either  one  or  both  eyes.  The 
complaint  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  the  flies,  which  congregate  around  the  diseased 
eyes,  attracted  by  the  moisture  which  exudes;  and  so  use- 
less is  it  to  drive  them  away,  that  the  miserable  people 
submit  to  the  infliction,  and  little  children  are  seen 
with  their  eyes  margined  with  rows  of  black  flies,  of 
whose  presence  they  appear  unconscious,  though  pre- 
senting a  most  painful  sight  to  Europeans. 

The  "  ointment  of  the  apothecary,"  composed  of  sub- 
stances perhaps  peculiarly  attractive  to  these  impudent 
intruders,  would  be  likely  to  become  choked  up  with 
their  entangled  bodies,  which  corrupting  would  be  the 
more  oflensive  for  their  contrast  with  the  expected 
odour.  Thus  would  little  follies  render  despicable  him 
who  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom.  The  man  is  the 
ointment,  his  reputation  the  perfume,  his  little  folly  the 
dead  fly,  his  disgrace  the  stinking  savour. 

The  word  zebub,  fly,  enters  as  an  element  into  the 
name  originally  appropriated  to  an  idol  worshipped  at 
Ekron,  Baalzebub,  2  Ki.  i.  2;  but,  acconling  to  the  Engliuh 
version  and  Vulgate,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  applied 
to  the  prince  of  demons,  interchangeable  with  "Satan," 
Mat.  xli.  24, 20, 27.  This  "lord  of  flies "  corresponds  to  the 
Zei>s  dirdfivios  and  the  'HpaKXiji  fivlaypoi  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  as  if  a  defender  from  flies.  The  Greek 
in  the  New  Testament  reads  Beel-zebul  (BccX-iV/3oj>X), 
which  is  said  to  mean  "Lord  of  dung,"  instead  of 
**  Lord  of  flies,"  and  has  been  considered  as  one  of  those 
contemptuous  puns  which  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  by  slight  changes  of  letters.  There  might 
be  a  peculiar  sting  in  this  particular  case,  from  the 
circumstance  that  flies  are  chiefly  bred  in  dunghills, 
and  many  species  do  greatly  congregate  thither;  hence 
the  deity  in  question  being  confessedly  a  "lord  of 
flies,"  must  ipso  facto  be  a  "dungy  lord."  One  of 
the  names  by  which  "idols"  are  expressed  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  D»S5»^a»  gUluUnif  which  has  the  closest 

affinity  with  SSSU  9^^^^  dung.  The  margin  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  indeed,  gives  "dungy  gods,"  as  the  render- 
ing of  this  word  in  De.  xxix.  17.     {See  Beelzebul.) 

Having  thus  poured  contempt  on  the  Ekronite  god, 
there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  the  Jews  proceeding 
yet  further — in  the  hatred  of  idolatry  which  succeeded 
the  captivity — to  make  him,  perhaps  considered  the 
chief  of  the  pagan  gods,  identical  with  the  devil.  The 
Lord  Jesus  certainly  sanctioned  the  application  of  the 
q)ithet.  Hat.  xii.  27;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  i  Co.  x.  20,  has 
said  that  "  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they 
sacrifice  to  demons." 

The  word  arob  is  not  rendered  "fly"  or  "flies" 
directly,  but  is  considered  to  include  the  idea  of  "  flies." 
It  occurs  only  in  connection  with  the  fourth  plague 
upon  Egypt,  Ex.  rUL  21-31;  Ps.  ixxviii.  46;  cr.  31;  our  trans- 
lators having  rendered  it  in  the  narration  by  "  swarms 
(of  flies),"  and  in  the  Psalms  by  "  divers  sorts  of  flies." 


The  LXX.  have  in  all  cases  given  ij  Kvp6fjLvia,  "the 
dog-fly,"  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  phrase;  but 
what  species  the  Greeks  designated  by  this  epithet  we 
do  not  know.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  fly  was  con- 
sidered to  have  some  unamiable  qualities  of  the  dog, 
obscene,  unclean,  impudent,  blood-thirsty,  or  whether 
some  fly  was  intended  which  specially  made  the  dog  its 
prey.  The  former  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
circumstance  Uiat  Kv^bfivia  was  a  term  of  opprobrium 
applied  to  an  impudent  meddler  (iUad,  x  i.  394).  But  the 
ancient  naturalists  describe  it  as  a  sort  of  whame-fly 
{Tabanus),  which  might  include  both  senses,  for  this 
genus  is  most  impudently  pertinadous  in  its  assaults,     | 


[2671       Fly— TabaniM  alpinus. 

spares  neither  man  nor  beast,  gorges  itself  to  bursting 
with  blood,  infusing  an  irritating  venom  at  the  same 
time,  and  occurs,  in  suitable  localities  even  in  our  own 
climate,  in  immense  numbers.  If  the  arob  was  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  species  of  TaJbanidce,  miraculously 
augmented  in  numbers,  and  pretematurally  induced  to 
penetrate  into  the  houses,  such  a  visitation  would  be 
a  plague  of  no  slight  intensity,  even  supposing  their 
blood-thirstiness  and  pertinacity,  individually  con- 
sidered, to  be  of  no  higher  standard  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  Be6.  [p.  H.  o.] 

FOOD.  The  subject  of  food,  as  treated  of  or  referred 
to  in  Scripture,  calls  for  some  consideration  under 
three  diflerent  aspects;  first,  the  prohibition  laid  upon 
certain  articles  as  of  things  disallowed  for  food;  then, 
the  articles  at  once  allowed  and  commonly  used;  and 
lastly,  the  customs  connected  with  their  preparation 
and  use. 

I.  As  regards  the  first  point,  prohibitions  of  some 
kind  may  be  said  to  have  existed  from  the  vexy  earliest 
period  of  the  world's  history.  The  divine  grant  to 
Adam  and  his  immediate  descendants  of  things  to  be 
employed  for  food,  comprised  only  the  produce  of  the 
garden  and  the  field,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  animal 
creation.  The  words  were,  "Behold,  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth;  and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
yielding  seed;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat,"  Qe.  1. 29.  The 
subject  is  not  again  referred  to  in  the  brief  records 
which  contain  all  that  we  know  of  antediluvian  history; 
so  that  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  restriction  may  have 
met  with  general  observance.  No  charge,  however, 
is  brought  against  the  antediluvians  of  having  set  it  at 
nought;  and  the  more  extended  liberty  which  was  in- 
troduced after  the  deluge  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
free  and  spontaneous  gift,  adapted  to  the  new  order 
and  constitution  of  the  world.  It  was  then  said, 
'*  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things. 
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But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat/'  Go.  11.3,4.  A  distinction, 
previous  to  this,  had  existed  among  animals,  in  respect 
to  clean  and  unclean,  Q«.  tIL  S;  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
had  reference  to  sacrifice,  or  other  uses  to  which  ani- 
mals in  the  earliest  times  were  applied,  not  to  food; 
otherwise,  neither  the  restriction  before,  nor  the  all  but 
unrestricted  liberty  after,  would  be  altogether  intelli- 
gible. The  grant  to  Noah  reserves  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  flesh;  and  it  reserves  this  because  the  animal 
life  or  soul  is  in  the  blood;  the  blood  is  the  nearest  re- 
presentative and  the  bearer  throughout  the  animal 
organism  of  the  living  principle;  so  that  for  man  to 
feed  on  this  seemed  to  be  bringing  the  human  into  too 
dose  and  direct  contact  with  the  animal  soul  or  life. 
On  this  account  it  was  forbidden,  that  so  the  difference 
between  the  two  might  stand  more  conspicuously  out, 
and  the  reverence  due  to  human  blood  be  more  easily 
preserved.  When  the  hiw  entered,  another  reason  was 
supplied  from  the  use  made  of  the  blood  in  sacrifice; 
"  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given 
it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
souls;  therefore  I  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  No  soul 
of  you  shall  eat  blood,"  Lo.  xyU.  11,12.  The  one  reason 
did  not  destroy  the  other,  but  only  superadded  to  it  a 
further  and  more  distinctly  religious  sanction;  and  this 
sanction  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  convictions  and 
usages  of  the  covenant- people,  that  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian communities,  where  Jew  and  Gentile  met  together, 
it  was  found  expedient^  for  the  sake  of  brotherly  con- 
cord, to  enjoin  abstinence  from  "  things  strangled  and 
from  blood;"  that  is,  from  blood,  either  as  existing 
apart  or  as  diffused  through  the  flesh,  Ac.  xt.2o.  As 
the  Mosuc  ritual  has  ceased,  this  prohibition  must  be 
understood  to  have  ceased  along  with  it — although  even 
now  a  certain  respect  may  not  improperly  be  paid  to 
it,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
and  more  general  reason  derived  from  the  superiority 
of  the  soul  in  rational  to  that  of  irrational  beings. 
Accordingly,  a  frequent  and  familiar  use  of  animal 
blood  for  food  is  a  characteristic  chiefly  of  savage  life, 
and  is  very  commonly  associated  with  a  disregard  of 
human  blood. 

The  prohibitions  of  a  more  special  kind  introduced 
by  the  legislation  of  Moses,  interdicting  the  use  of  cer- 
tain animals,  fowls,  and  fishes  as  unclean,  and  allowing 
others  as  dean,  has  been  treated  of  elsewhere;  it  formed 
part  of  the  distinctive  instruction  and  moral  disdpline 
of  the  law.  (See  Clean.)  Even,  however,  of  the  ani- 
mals which  were  accounted  dean,  the  whole  might  not 
be  eaten;  and  besides  the  blood,  the  kidneys  and  the  fat 
covering,  as  wdl  as  the  fat  generally  connected  with 
the  more  vital  parts,  were  devoted  to  the  altar,  and 
withdrawn  from  common  use,  Le.  m.  0, 10,  is.  They  too 
were  regarded  as  too  dosdy  associated  with  the  life  of 
the  animal  to  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  man*s  ordi- 
nary support.    (See  Fat.) 

II.  The  dimate  of  Palestine  and  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  necessarily  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
in  determining  the  articles  which  formed  the  common 
diet  of  the  Israelites.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  temperature  was  too  high  to  admit  of  much  animal 
food  being  partaken  of;  for  neither  could  food  of  this 
description  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  for  any  length  of 
time,  nor  could  men's  bodily  frame  be  usually  in  a  state 
to  possess  much  of  an  appetite  for  it.  The  slaying  and 
eating  that  is  sometimes  spoken  of— the  flesh-pots  of 


Egypt  after  which  the  Israelites  lusted  in  the  wilder 
nesa — and  the  luxuriating  in  the  ridmess  of  fatted 
oxen,  are  to  be  imderstood  chiefly  of  extraordinaiy  oc- 
casions, when  sacrificial  feasts  were  held,  when  royal 
repasts  were  given,  or  spedal  honour  was  intended  to 
be  shown  to  particular  objects  of  regard  and  distinction, 
Oe  ZTiU.  7;  zIllL  16;  Ka  xl.  4;  1  Ki.  1. 9;  Ir. 83; Mat  xxil.4.  Proba- 
bly as  fair  a  representation  of  the  ordinary  artides  of  diet 
as  can  otherwise  be  obtained,  may  be  derived  from  the 
supplies  furnished  by  BarziUai  to  David  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  withdrawal  from  the  face  of  Absalom  into 
the  land  of  Gilead.  At  audi  a  time  ordinary  proriaions 
would  naturally  be  presented;  and  they  are  given  thus: 
''wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  (com), 
and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parched  (pulse),  and  honey, 
and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  kine,'*  ssa.  xtIL  S8,29. 
Here  animal  food  forms  a  small  proportion  of  what  wu 
contributed,  and  occupies  altogeUier  a  very  inferior  and 
secondary  place — the  more  remarkable,  as  the  supplies 
were  furnished  in  a  part  of  the  oountxy  which  paitook 
more  of  a  pastoral  than  of  an  agricultural  character. 
It  is  somewhat  strange,  too,  that  neither  eggs  nor  fo^ 
are  mentioned  among  the  provisions  then  brought  for- 
ward; nor,  indeed,  have  these  almost  any  place  among 
the  artides  of  diet  in  Old  Testament  history;  the  allu- 
sions to  them  are  of  the  most  occasional  kind,  iKLir.ss, 
Ne.  T.  18;  Ibl  llx.  6 ;  La.  xi.  18.  It  would  seem,  as  Harmer  re- 
marks (ObB.  1.  p.  380),  that  there  were  few  or  no  tame  fowk, 
such  as  we  possess,  kept  by  the  Jews  in  andent  times; 
and  few  or  no  eggs  eaten,  except  what  might  be  acci- 
dentally met  with  in  the  nests  of  wild-fowl.  They  are 
extremely  common,  the  same  writer  remarks,  in  all 
parts  of  the  East  now;  and  when  presents  of  provisions 
are  made  to  traveUers,  or  rulers,  they  are  sure  to  fonn 
a  prindpal  part.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  audently,  just  as  in  the  present  day,  com  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  the  different  preparations  made  from  it 
— especially  the  flour  of  wheat  and  barley — constitated 
the  staple  of  food  among  the  covenant-people.  Bread 
was  for  them  emphatically  ^'the  staff  of  life" — thread  of 
barley  flour  for  the  poorer  sort,  and  of  wheaten  flour 
for  those  in  better  circumstances ;  fish,  honey,  cheese, 
butter,  milk,  and  other  such  things,  being  used  along 
with  it  as  a  relish  rather  than  as  substantive  artides  of 
diet.  Hence,  the  barley  sheaf  presented  on  the  second 
day  of  the  passover  f east»  and  the  two  loaves  of  fine  or 
wheaten  flour  offered  seven  weeks  afterwards  at  the 
feast  of  penteoost,  Le.  xxliL  10,  ir,  formed  a  suitaUe  re- 
presentation, not  only  of  the  chief  produce  of  the  had, 
but  also  of  the  common  food  of  the  people.  The  few 
allusions  to  the  subject  in  New  Testament  scriptare, 
show  that  matters  continued  much  th.e  same  in  apostolic 
times.  Mat.  xfT.  17;  Jn.  ▼!.  7,  Oi  And  to  this  day  the  Arabs 
"rarely  diminish  their  flocks  by  using  them  for  food, 
but  live  chiefly  upon  bread,  milk,  butter,  dates,  orid»at 
they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  wool"  (Shaw,p.i»). 
Burckhardt  says  of  them,  "  the  frugality  of  these  Beda- 
win  is  without  example ;  my  companions  {ie.  from 
Wady  Mousa  across  the  western  desert),  who  walked  at 
least  five  hours  a  day,  supported  themsdves  for  fou^ 
and-twenty  hours  with  a  piece  of  dry  black  haread  of 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  wdght,  without  any  other 
kind  of  nourishment*'  (TntTels,  p.  439). 

Beans,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  tvt>  or 
three  months  in  the  year  (beginning  with  March),  peihaps 
came  nearest  to  barley  and  wheat  as  furnishing  mate- 
rials for  food.     Dr.  Shaw  even  says,  that  dishes  of  them 
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boiled  and  stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  are  in  ipring  the 
principal  food  of  penons  of  all  distinctions  {TtwnAM,  p.  i4o). 
But  this  must  be  understood  with  some  limitation;  for 
in  the  district  where  beans  are  most  plentifully  pro- 
duced, the  Hattran,  we  are  informed  by  Burckhardt,  that 
they  are  chiefly  used  as  food  for  cows  and  sheep  (Syria, 
p.  S96);  and  so  ^  as  notices  of  Scripture  are  concerned, 
very  partial  use  would  seem  to  have  been  made  of  them. 
However,  many  things  were  doubtless  used  as  at  least 
occasional  articles  of  diet^  which  are  left  unnotioed  in 
Scripture,  simply  from  no  incident  having  occurred  in 
the  narrative  to  draw  attention  to  them.  It  is  from  a 
quite  incidental  allusion  in  the  account  of  John  the 
Baptisty  that  we  learn  locusts,  and  what  is  called  wild 
honey,  to  have  been  among  the  means  of  food,  on  which 
persons  were  wont  for  a  time  to  subsist,  who  accus- 
tomed themselves,  whether  from  necesfidty  or  from 
choice,  to  the  meaner  sort  of  fare.  And  had  it  been 
the  object  of  Scripture  to  furnish  us  with  a  full  account 
of  the  dietary  supplies  of  the  Israelites,  we  should  pro- 
)  i  baUy  have  had  to  include  in  the  number,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  not  only  animals  and  fowl  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  but  also  many  of  the  vegetable  productions 
and  fruits  which  are  cultivated  throughout  Syria  in  the 
present  day — such  as  pease,  lentiles,  lettuce,  cauliflower, 
garlic,  onions,  rice,  dates,  &c.  A  simply  vegetable 
diety  however,  was  reckoned  a  poor  one,  Pr.  x».  17 ;  Da. 
i.  u ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the 
Ixitter  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  any  more 
than  now,  vegetables  were  in  much  request. 

Among  the  well-conditioned  classes  savoury  dishes 
of  various  kinds  seem  to  have  been  much  relished,  and 
comparatively  speaking  in  pretty  frequent  use.  Refer- 
ences are  found  in  Scripture  to  a  good  many  articles 
employed  as  condiments  in  the  preparation  of  such 
dishes.  Not  only  salt  and  mustard,  which  are  every- 
where to  be  met  with,  but  mint  also,  and  cummin, 
anise,  me,  almonds,  and  other  kinds  of  nuts,  are  men- 
tioned. Hat  xxUl.  23 :  la.  xxrUi.  2:i,ftc.  So  early  as  the  days 
of  Isaac  spiced  or  savoury  meat  appears  to  have  been 
known,  and  counted  a  delicacy,  Go.  xzTii.  4 ;  but  we  know 
little  of  its  ingredients,  unless  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  things  touching  the  manners  of  the  East,  we  can 
ai^e  from  the  present  to  the  past. 

III.  This,  however,  has  respect  to  the  last  point  that 
calls  for  consideration — ^the  preparation  and  use  of  the 
articles  of  diet.  It  would  appear  that  a  sort  of  season- 
ing is  very  common  in  the  preparation  of  food  among 
families  of  some  distinction.  Dr.  Rassel,  quoted  by 
Harmer,  represents  the  people  of  Aleppo  as  delighting 
in  dishes  that  were  "  pretty  high-seasoned  with  salt 
and  spices;  many  of  them  made  sour  with  verjuice, 
pomegranate,  or  lemon- juice;  and  onions  and  garlic 
often  complete  the  seasoning."  This,  however,  has 
respect  only  to  the  richer  classes;  for  the  same  authority 
states  that  the  food  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  very 
simple  and  plain.  *'  Bread,  dibbe  (the  juice  of  grapes 
thickened  to  the  consistence  of  honey),  leban  (coagulated 
sour-milk),  butter,  rice,  and  a  very  little  mutton,  make 
the  chief  of  their  food  in  winter ;  as  rice,  bread,  cheese, 
and  fruits  do  in  summer"  (Hanner,  Oba.  L  p.  39S,  sos).  For 
such  articles  of  food  little  seasoning  or  artificial  pre- 
paration of  whatever  kind  would  be  needed  at  any  time. 
And  when  butcher-meat  is  used  by  people  in  the 
country  parts,  the  cooking  is  usually  still  as  of  old  of 
the  most  simple  and  expeditious  nature.  "A  sheep 
or  calf  will  be  brought  and  killed  before  you,  thrust 


inttcmter  into  the  great  caldron,  which  stands  ready  on 
the  fire  to  receive  it ;  and,  ere  you  are  aware,  it  will 
re-appear  on  the  great  copper  tray,  with  a  bushel  of 
bilrgdl  (cracked  wheat),  or  a  hiU  of  boiled  rice  and 
UbanJ"  The  writer  refers  to  the  notices  contained  in 
the  lives  of  Abraham,  Manoah,  the  witch  of  Endor,  as 
well  as  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  for  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  adds,  that 
**  among  unsophisticated  Arabs  the  killing  of  a  sheep, 
calf,  or  kid,  in  honour  of  a  visitor,  is  strictly  required 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  the  neglect  of  it  keenly 
resented"  (The Land  and  the  Book,  p.  iLc  29).  This,  it  will 
be  understood,  has  reference  to  guests  of  some  distinc- 
tion, and  such  as  purpose  to  stay  over- night,  or  long 
enough  at  least  to  admit  of  a  regular  meal  being  pre- 
pared ;  otherwise  the  obligation  is  more  easily  discharged. 
The  meat  before  being  served  up  is  usually  cut  into 
little  bits,  and  the  company  eat  it  out  of  basons,  with- 
out the  use  of  knives  and  forks.  Very  conmionly,  also, 
their  bread,  like  their  butcher-meat,  is  prepared  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  as  oocasion  requires;  a  little  meal 
or  flour  being  hastily  kneaded,  and  thrown  into  the 
ashes  and  coals  of  fire,  which  have  been  kindled  for  the 
purpose.     {See  Bread,  Barley,  Wheat,  &c.;  Horpi- 

TALITT.) 

The  subject  of  beverage,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  food,  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  several 
materials  used  for  the  purpose.    (See  Water,  Wine.) 

FOOL  is  very  commonly  used  in  Scripture  with  re- 
spect to  nwral  more  than  to  intellectual  deficiencies. 
The  fool  there,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  the  person  who 
casts  ofi*  the  fear  of  God,  and  thinks  and  acts  as  if  he 
could  safely  disregard  the  eternal  principles  of  God*s 
righteousness,  ra.  xlv.  l;  xcii.  6;  Jo.  xvli.  11;  Pr.  xi?.  9, 4c.  Yet 
there  are  many  passages,  e8i)eciaUy  in  the  book  of 
Proverljs,  in  which  tlie  term  bears  much  the  same 
meaning  that  it  does  in  ordinary  language,  and  denotes 
one  who  is  rash,  senseleBs,  or  unreasonable. 

FOOT,  FEET.  There  were,  and  still  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  East,  certain  usages  respecting 
the  feet,  which  are  not  known  among  European  nations; 
and  these  naturally  gave  rise  to  moral  or  figurative  ex- 
pressions, which  can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference 
to  eastern  manners.  The  common  use  of  sandals, 
wliich  covered  little  more  than  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
of  course  rendered  it  impossible  to  walk  abroad  without 
contracting  dust,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  washing 
the  feet  on  entering  the  house,  and  to  strangers,  when 
welcomed  as  guests,  was  considered  a  piece  of  ordinary 
civility.  So  common  was  it  still  in  our  Lord's  time, 
that  he  could  point  to  the  omission  of  it  by  the  Pharisee 
Simon  toward  himself  as  indicative  of  a  certain  want 
of  respect,  Lu.  vu.  44;  and  even  when  writing  to  Timothy 
respecting  the  widows  in  Asia  Minor  about  Ephesus, 
where  eastern  manners  were  modified  by  those  of 
Greece,  St.  Paul  specifies  the  habit  of  washing  the  saints' 
feet,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  a  proper  behaviour  that 
should  not  be  overlooked,  iTi.iy.io.  This  practice  in 
ordinary  life  also  naturally  led  to  the  symbolical  rite  of 
washing  the  feet,  which  was  enjoined  upon  the  priests 
before  entering  the  house  of  God  to  perform  sacred  minis- 
trations, Ex.  XXX.  10;  it  was  an  emblem  of  moral  purity  or 
uprightness  in  the  acts  of  daily  life;  and  hence  the 
action  of  our  Lord  in  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  while 
it  served  as  a  proof  of  his  own  condescension  to  them, 
was  a  sign  of  his  desire  that  they  should  abide  free 
from  blemishes  in  outward  behavioiur,  Jn.  xiii.  io.ieq. 
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As  the  sandals  were  commonly  put  off  on  entering 
the  house,  and  the  feet  washed,  so  to  put  off  the 
sandals,  or  shoes  (though  sandals  alone  should  be 
named),  naturally  became  an  emblem  of  respectful  and 
devout  behaviour.  Hence  the  word  to  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush,  **  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground,*' 
Ex.  ill.  6,  and  the  similar  word  to  Joshua  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jericho,  ch.y.15.  But  the  laying  aside  of 
sandals  might,  with  respect  to  the  common  use  of  these 
for  purposes  of  business  or  travel,  be  indicative  of  some- 
thing quite  different,  and  almost  opposite.  For  it  was, 
in  that  respect,  a  not  unnatural  and  common  sign  of 
mourning — he  who  was  plunged  in  grief  being  unable 
to  leave  his  house  and  attire  himself  for  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life.  Hence,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  when 
called  in  vision  to  personate  his  people,  and  with  that 
view  receiving  an  intimation  that  his  wife  should  die, 
but  that  he  should  refrain  from  the  usual  symbols  of 
mourning,  was  ordered,  among  other  things,  to  put  his 
sandals  on  his  feet,  ch.  zxiv.  17.  {See  Sandals.)  And 
wearing,  as  the  orientals  did,  loose  and  flowing  gar- 
ments, which  fell  upon  the  ground  and  concealed  the 
lower  parts  of  their  body,  when  they  went  to  do  what 
we  technically  express  by  going  to  stool,  the  expression 
to  cover  the  feet  became  with  them  a  delicate  mode  of 
indicating  the  same  action,  Ju.iU.24;  iSazxlr.s;  and  the 
water  of  the  feet  was  a  euphony  for  that  which  the  indi- 
vidual discharged  between  them,  2Ki.xvi1i.27. 

To  put  one's  foot  upon  the  head  or  neck  of  a  con- 
quered foe  was  an  ancient,  though  somewhat  barbarous, 
custom,  marking  the  complete  subjection  of  the  van- 
quished party.  Many  representations  of  this  custom 
appear  among  the  monumental  remains  of  antiquity; 
and  following  the  prevailing  usage  in  this  respect,  we 
find  Joshua  ordering  the  five  kings  of  the  Canaanites, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave,  to  be  brought  out. 
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that  his  captains  might  come  one  after  another  and 
put  their  foot  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  princes.  Jot. 
X.  84.  Literally  this  usage  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  practised  by  the  covenant-people,  but  it  forms 
the  ground  of  many  figurative  representations  in  the 
prophetical  Scriptures,  Ph.  ex.  i;  ii.  ix.  14;  1  Co.  xv.  96. 

Once  more,  the  feet  being  the  parts  of  the  body  more 
immediately  employed  in  such  services  as  require 
outward  action,  especially  in  executing  an  intrusted 


commission,  or  prosecuting  a  course  of  action  in  obedi- 
ence to  another's  conmuind,  to  have  the  feet  rightly 
directed,  or  kept  straight  and  steadfast  in  the  appointed 
path,  were  natural  and  appropriate  images  for  upright- 
ness and  fidelity  of  behaviour.  They  are  so,  indeed, 
in  all  languages,  but  they  were  perhaps  more  frequently 
used,  and  in  greater  variety  of  fonn,  among  tiie  He- 
brews, than  ia  quite  customary  in  modem  times,  Pi. 
lxxiii.2;  Ulii.7;  Iviii  13;  £c.v.l.fte. 

FORESKIN,  the  prepuce,  or  projecting  part  of  the 
skin  in  the  distinctive  member  of  the  male  sex,  which 
was  cut  off  in  circumcision.  Hence,  as  circumdaon 
was  an  ordinance  symbolical  of  purification,  the  fore- 
skin was  an  emblem  of  corruption,  £>e.x.i6;  JeJv.i 

FOREiST,  the  rendering  of  -ty«  (ifoar),  \b  used  of 

various  parts  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbourhood,  which 
were  well  wooded,  though  the  woods  rarely  perhaps 
reached  such  an  extent  as  is  now  usually  designated  by 
the  name.  Beside  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  whidi  at 
one  time  undoubtedly  was  of  great  extent,  we  read  of 
the  forest  of  Hareth,  the  forest  of  Carmel,  the  forest 
of  Arabia ;  but  probably  in  such  cases  the  term  wood 
would  be  more  appropriate ;  and  this  is  the  rendering 
adopted  for  the  same  word  in  the  original  in  varioun 
passages — such  as  Jos.  xvii.  18;  1  Sa.  xiv.  25;  2  Kl 
ii.  24,  &c.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
remote  times  Palestine  was  undoubtedly  much  more 
extensively  furnished  with  wood  than  it  is  now,  or 
even  than  it  came  to  be  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth;  so  that  tracts  which  had 
originally  been  forests  might  still  retain  the  name, 
though  latterly  they  had  ceased  to  be  so. 

FORNICATION.    This  term  is  often  used  in  Old 

Testament   scripture  as  synonymous  with  adoltery, 

especially  in  those  passages   which  represent  under 

this  image  the  unfaithful  and  treacherous  behavinur 

of  the  covenant- people.    The  image  is  a  very  common 

one  in  the  later  prophets,  in  whose  time  the  back- 

slidings  had  become  so  general  and  flagrant,  that  the 

severest  visitations  of  judgment  were  ready  to  be 

inflicted,  Exo  xvt.;  Je.ii.;  HaL.dw. 

FORT,  FORTIFICATION.     The  science  of  war 
necessarily  exercises  the  ingenuity  of  man  both  upon 
instruments  of  attack  and  means  of  defence;  and 
these  bear  such  a  relation  to  each  other  that  any 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  one  necesdtate 
corresponding  changes  in  the  other.     The  great  dis- 
coveries of  modem  artillery  being  unknown  in  classical 
and  scriptural  times,  the  means  of  defence  which 
were  then  in  use  would  be  proportionally  simpler. 
And  Scripture  contains  evidence  that  the  rudest  of 
all  contrivances  were  often  resorted  to,  espedallj  the 
caves,  or  rather  caverns,  which  abounded  in  Palestine, 
and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  Jos.  x.  is ;  Ju.  vi.  2;  xx.  47;  1  Sa. 
xlii.6^*c.     In  such  a  cleft  of  the  rock  Samson  dwelt 
for  a  time,  Ju.  xv.  8, 11,  not  so  fitly  rendered  in  o«r 
version  "  the  top  of  the  rock;"  and  in  such  a  cavern 
David  found  shelter  for  himself  and  his  600  men, 
1  Sa.  xxiL  1,  *c    The  600  men  who  remained  of  the  tribe 
of   Benjamin  took  refuge   on  the  rock  Rimmon,  i* 
more  literally  in  or  at  it,  and  remained  there  foor 
months;  and  not  improbably  they  added  to  the  na- 
tural strength  of  the  place  by  throwing  up  earthworia 
around  them.     At  all  events,  from  the  remotest  period 
of  Israelitish  history  we  read  of  fortification,  imptyin? 
a  higher  degree  of  skill  than  that  which  merely  take* 
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advantage  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  The 
spies  who  were  sent  from  the  wilderness  into  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites  were  to  ascertain  among  other  things 
"  what  cities  they  be  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in 
tents  or  in  strongholds/'  NilxIU.  lO;  and  they  brought 
back  the  report  that  "  the  cities  are  great  and  walled 
up  to  heaven,'*  De.  L  28.  And  this  was  no  mere  exaggei^ 
ation  of  their  faithless  hearts;  for  Moses  speaks  of  the 
threescore  cities  of  Ai^b  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  **  all 
these  cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and 
bars;  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great  many,"  De.  Ui.  5. 
Some  of  these  are  standing  at  this  day,  and  have  been 
recently  visited  (*€c  Bashan);  and  in  their  massive 
construction  they  proclaim  that  they  bear  a  relation 
to  the  oldest  forms  of  fortification,  and  of  building  in 
general,  found  in  widely  separated  regions  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  known  by  several  names,  such  as 
Cyclopean  and  Pelasgic.  These,  however,  vary  con- 
siderably, according  as  the  stones  are  wholly  rough  or 
are  partially  cut,  and  as  the  entrances  resemble  the 
nature  of  doors  or  are  little  more  than  gaps;  differences 
owing  partly  no  doubt  to  advancing  skill,  yet  also  partly 
to  the  nature  of  the  materials.  There  are  huge  stones 
in  some  of  the  buildings  of  Palestine,  and  even  at  the 
wall  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  belong  to  this  Cyclopean  style  of  building. 
But  the  Canaanites  of  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
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[369  ]      Egyptians  aktaoking  a  Fort  on  a  rock.  — WUkinaon. 

were  a  highly  civilized  people,  connected  by  commerce 
with  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  earth  at  that 
time,  and  specially  connected  with  Eg3rpt  both  by 
vicinity  and  by  the  ties  of  kindred  descent.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  their  walled  cities  with  gates 
and  bars  bore  a  resemblance  to  fortifications  shown  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  believed  to  be  of  the  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ.  They  are  of  squared  stone,  or 
squared  timber,  on  the  summit  of  scarped  rocks,  with 
Vol-  I. 


battlements,  and  protected  by  wet  ditches  all  aroimd 
them— unless  indeed  wet  ditches  be  a  later  discovery 
in  military  art,  and  those  referred  to  formed  the  natural 
channels  of  a  river  round  a  fortified  island  (Nos.  269, 
271).  The  same  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Nineveh  re- 
mains, though  the  sculptures  are  of  a  later  date.  But 
the  similarity  of  the  style  favours  the  supposition  that 
it  was  widely  diffused,  and  employed  from  an  early 
time  without  very  essential  improvements.  If  so,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Canaanite  fortifications,  which 
the  Israelites  sometimes  preserved  and  sometimes 
copied,  were  of  the  same  kind,  with  such  alterations 
as  suited  a  country  differing  from  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia in  this,  that  running  water  was  scarce,  while 
hills  were  extremely  numerous.  Thus  Joshua,  ch.  xi.  is, 
margin,  speaks  of  the  mass  of  cities  that  stood  "  on  their 
heap,"  as  it  is  again  in  Je.  xxx.  18,  or  in  the  margin, 
"Uttlehill"  (No.  269). 

We  have  seen  that  the  "unwalled  towns"  are  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  "walled  cities,"  "fenced  cities," 
"defenced  cities,"  "fortresses,"  "strongholds,"  as  our 
version  somewhat  loosely  and  indiscriminately  trans- 
lates the  expressions  nY3D  nn?  and  mVS  n»y  ('*»*  tnibtzar 
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and  Hr  beUurah).  "  Fenced  cities"  or  "  cities  for  defence" 

are  also  the  translations  of  -^'iVD  n*3?  (^f  matzor),  and 
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relateil  forms,  literally  perhaps  "  cities  that  could 
stand  a  siege,"  P<.  xxxi.  21  (Hebrew  22);  Ix,  9  (Hebrew  U); 
2  Ch.  viil.  6 ;  xL  6  ;  xiv.  G  (s  in  the  Hebrew),  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  imply  a  higher  degree  of  fortifica- 
tion. In  many  cases  these  fenced  cities  or  strong- 
holds may  have  been  places  protected,  not  by  tpalis 
but  by  stockades  of  wood.  Nothing  precise  and  de- 
finite is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  upon  the  subject, 
unless  that  matzor  is  once  used,  De.  xx  20,  of  the  wooden 
"bulwarks"  to  be  raised  in  sieges.  But  it  has  been 
suggested  by  one  who  has  studied  these  matters  care- 
fully for  himself,  that  stockaded  forts  have  been  found 
extremely  difficult  to  take,  and  that  they  are  used  by 
nations  in  a  semi- civilized  condition,  and  were  not  un- 
likely means  of  defence  in  Palestine.  Among  the 
Israelites  David  is  the  earliest  person  to  whom  fortifi- 
cations are  expressly  attributed  subsequent  to  the  ori- 
ginal settlement  in  the  land :  and  Solomon  continued 
the  work,  to  which  his  wisdom  and  his  love  of  building 
might  the  more  incline  him.  In  the  following  genera- 
tion the  same  is  reoonled  of  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam, 
and  again  of  Baasha  and  Asa  in  the  next  generation; 
this  being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  later  times  the  fortification  of 
their  kingdom,  particularly  of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  on 
by  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and  Manasseh:  and  after 
the  return  from  Babylon,  the  walls  and  gates  and  bars 
of  the  city  were  set  up  byNehemiah  and  his  associates. 
Jerusalem  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  strongly  forti- 
fied place  in  the  country,  both  by  natural  advantages 
and  by  artificial  aid  :  hence,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen 
months,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar chiefly  through  the  effect  of  famine,  while 
the  strong  quarter  of  Zion  very  probably  held  out  for  a 
month  longer,  2Ki.xxv.  3,8io,  precisely  as  it  had  been 
previously  taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  David  while 
they  were  reckoning  it  to  be  impregnable,  2  Sa.  t.  6-9. 
Perhaps  we  may  infer  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
Lachish  and  Libnah  were  next  to  Jerusalem  in 
strength,  as  these  three  cities  alone  were  successful  in 
resisting  Sennacherib,  2 Ki.  xviii.ia,  14;  xlx.  8.    But  Samaria, 
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the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  was  also  a  very  strong  city, 
as  it  seems  to  have  remained  alone  to  king  Joram, 
s  Ki.  Ti.,  and  finally  fell  under  the  Assyrian  arms  only 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  2  Kt  x?iii.  o,  lo.  Compare  the 
threatenings  against  Samaria  and  Zion,  Mi.  i.  i-9 ;  ill.  12. 
A  fortified  town  was  a  town  with  a  wall.  It  might 
sometimes  happen  that  for  greater  strength  it  had  a 
second  wall  on  the  outside,  such  as  Hezekiah  erected,  at 
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least  in  one  part  of  Jerusalem,  2  Ch.  zxxiLS;  and  we  read 
of  Zedekiah  attempting  to  escape  "  by  the  way  of  ihe 
gate  between  two  walls,**  2  Ki.  xxr.  4.  The  surround- 
ing wall  being  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  city,  not  to 
say  that  it  was  almost  indispensable  in  these  times  of 
confusion  and  violence,  the  expression  ''to  bmld  a 
city**  often  meant,  in  scriptural  as  weU  as  in  dassical 
language,  to  build  the  wall,  to  make  a  fortified  place 
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of  that  which  was  already  inhabited  without  fortifica- 
tions. So  we  must  understand  Solomon*s  building  the 
two  Bethhorons,  and  similar  buildings  by  his  son,  2Cta. 
Tiii.  6;  xi.6-10;  Jeroboam's  building  Shechem  and  Penuel, 
1  Ki.  xii.  25 ;  and  manifestly  HieVs  building  Jericho  and 
coming  under  the  curse  of  Joshua,  because  the  gcUes 
of  it  are  especially  mentioned,  1 KL  xtL  34 ;  Jos.  vi.  26,  while 
there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  Jericho  had  been  a 
habitation  of  men,  and  a  place  of  some  importance 
from  the  days  of  Joshua  downwards,  Ju.  L 16;  iii.  I3,&c. 

The  entrances  to  the  city  through  the  walls  were 
protected  by  gates,  which  were  closed  generally  by 
strongly- built  folding  doors,  as  the  plural  "  doors'*  oc- 
curs in  reference  to  each  gate.  No.  iii.  These  doors  had 
locks,  and  massive  bars  attached  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  additional  strength.  The  bars  are  noticed  in  one 
instance  as  being  of  brass,  1  Ki.  iv.  13 ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Babylonian  conquests  of  Cyrus,  we  read  of  gates 
of  brass  and  bars  of  iron.  Is.  xiv.  2.  {See  Gate.)  This 
description  also  occurs  in  Ps.  cvii.  16.  The  buildings 
of  the  gateways  were  probably  structures  of  great 
strength,  the  strongest  points  on  the  walls,  and  con- 
taining one  or  several  chambers ;  so  that  "to  sit  in  the 
gate'*  might  describe  not  only  the  magistrates  in  time 
of  peace,  but  also  the  military  oommandera  in  the  pro- 
gress of  victory,  Je.  xxxix.  3.  By  an  easy  extension 
there  might  be  another  chamber  over  the  gate,  forming 
a  gate- tower  or  a  place  for  a  watchman,  2  Sa.  xviii.  24,33; 
and  for  obvious  reasons  of  convenience,  we  may  believe 
that  the  tower  which  the  watchmen  occupied  was  at  or 
near  the  gate,  even  where  this  is  not  precisely  stated, 
2KLIX.17.  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  gateway  is 
generally  between  two  towers,  as  in  the  illustrations 
Nos.  270,  272,  and  a  chamber  over  the  gateway  is  in- 
dicated by  windows.     {See  Gate.)     The  gateway  itself 


is  simply  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  not  the  massive 
building  frequent  in  the  castles  of  mediseval  architecture. 
The  folding  doors  of  the  gate  are  shown  in  No.  272. 
These  must  often  have  been  of  wood,  since  many  bas- 
reliefs  represent  men  setting  them  on  fire.  But  the  idea 
of  a  tower  could  not  be  long  confined  to  the  gate,  though 
it  may  have  originated  so :  wall-towers  are  seen  in  veiT 
ancient  representations,  erected  wherever  they  were  of 
use  for  defence.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
are  well  known  to  have  been  wonderfully  provided  with 
these :  and  Scripture  names  several  wall- towers  in  Jeru- 
salem— the  tower  of  Hananeel,  that  of  Meah,  and  that 
of  the  furnaces.  "A  wall- tower**  seems  to  be  the  strict 
and  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  S^jD  (f^h^^^^ 

t:  • 

almost  invariably  rendered  "tower*'  in  our  version. 
This  shade  of  meaning  is  often  suggested  by  the  con- 
text, Eze.  xxTi.  4 ;  xxtIL  11 ;  and  it  is  evident  in  such  a  vene 
as  2  Ch.  xxvi.  9,  "  Uzziah  built  towers  in  Jerusalem,  at 
the  comer-gate,  and  at  the  valley-gate,  and  at  the 
turning  of  the  wall,  and  fortified  them.**  There  is 
another  word,  -jJtt  (pinnah),  which  commonly  means 

T   • 

and  is  correctly  translated  "a  comer,'*  but  which  occa- 
sionally must  mean  some  kind  of  fortification.  Accor- 
dingly it  also  is  rendered  "  tower*'  in  Zep.  i.  16;  iii.  6. 
and  "bulwark**  in  2  Ch.  xxvi.  15:  Uzziah  "made  in 
Jerusalem  engines  invented  by  cunning  men,  to  be 
upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bulwark*^  to  shoot  arrows 
and  great  stones  withal.**  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith, 
however  (article  "  FortlflcaMona"  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia),  rejects 
this  translation  '*  bulwarks,**  and  describeB  the  object* 
meant  as  "huge  'counter-forts,*  double  buttrwses  or 
masses  of  solid  stone  and  masonry,  built  in  paiiicQlar 
parts  to  sustain  the  outer  wall,  and  afford  space  on  the 
summit   to    place  military   engines.**      Yet  doobi  » 
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thrown  on  the  correctness  of  thiB  definition  by  the  cir> 
camfltance  that  no  buttreasee  are  represented  in  the 
Asayrian  sculptures,  the  strengthening  of  the  walls 
being  effected  by  the  great  number  of  small  towers 
built  into  and  projecting  from  them.  Nor  did  the 
militaiy  engines  of  ancient  times,  which  could  be 
stationed  and  worked  in  ihese  towers,  require  such 
masslTe  foundations  to  sustain  them  as  modem  artil- 
lery does.  Another  Hebrew  term  which  once  occurs, 
la.  Uf.  13,  and  which  b  commonly  imderstood  to  be  of  the 

same  meaning,  is  niVQV^'  (sh^nuuhoth),  ''suns"  (compare 

T  : 
such  names  as  demi-lunea),  though  our  translators  have 
been  misled  by  the  word  * '  suns  "  to  think  of ' '  windows. " 
A  tower,  migdcU,  might  also  be  the  dtadel,  the 
strongest  part  of  the  city,  and  the  place  of  kst  resort 
from  the  enemy :  and  in  this  case  it  would  most  pro- 
bably not  be  a  wall- tower.  In  nearly  all  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  in  several  of  the  Egyptian  paintings, 
there  is  a  central  mass  of  buildings  in  the  city,  higher 
than  the  rest,  which  may  fairly  be  identified  with 
this  migdal  (No.  271).  Such  may  liave  been  the 
tower  of  Penuel  which  Gideon  broke  down,  Ju.  viil.  9, 17- 
Such  certainly  was  the  tower  of  Thebez,  which  Abi- 
melech  was  attempting  to  bum  when  he  met  his 
death,  Ja.  Ix.  61, 62,  and  the  tower  of  Shechem,  ver.  4fi, 
where  he  was  successful  in  the  like  enterprise.  In  that 
account  there  occurs  another  word,  ?or.  -w,  49,  appa- 
rently the  more  technical  term  for  a  tower  standing 
alone  and  in  an  elevated  position,  nnY  {tzaricJih)^  "a 

-    'T 

dtadel,*^  or  "  a  hold,"  as  in  our  version,  though  a  less 
distinct  rendering  is  given  in  the  only  other  passage 
where  it  occurs,  i  Sa.  xiu.  6,  "  high  places ;"  perhaps  in 
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[371.]        EgypilAn  Fortraaa  sanounded  by  water.— RoBellini. 

order  to  bring  out  the  contrast  to  the  "pits"  which 
follow  in  this  list  of  places,  to  which  the  Hebrews 
variously  betook  themselves  for  fear  of  the  Philistines. 
One  other  term  occurs  in  describing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  a  dty,  Sn  or  S^  hhqfl^  which  has  more  difl5- 

culty  attaching  to  it  than  any  of  the  others,  as  our 
translators  have  felt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  varia- 
tionB  in  their  rendering:  "  rampart,"  La.  ii.  8 ;  Na.  ui.  8 ; 
"  bulwarks,"  Ib.  xnl  1 ;  "  trench,  or  (margin)  "  outmost 
wall,"  2S*.  XX.  16;  "wall,"  or  {margin)  "ditch,"  IKI. 
xxL  3&  The  meaning,  "  a  ditch,"  has  the  support  of  a 
few  very  high  authoritiefl,  both  Jewish  and  Christian : 
but  the  gpreat  mass,  induding  authorities  equally  high, 
explain  it  to  be  a  smaller  exterior  wall,  yet  with  a  ditch 


connected  with  it,  and  which  along  with  the  vacant  space 
back  to  the  prindpal  wall,  may  all  have  been  compre- 
hended under  one  name.  Again,  these  exterior  walls 
are  often  represented  to  us  in  the  As83nrian  sculptures, 
and  they  generally  appear  as  low  and  embattled  walls.* 
Other  fortifications  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  con- 
structed away  from  dties,  to  stand  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages  and  render  them  protection,  or  to  stand 
all  alone  for  the  defence  of  a  mountain  pass,  or  a  fron- 
tier, or  the  like,  ach.  xxvi.  lo.  Twice  over,  SKi.  xrii.  O; 
xviu.  8,  we  have  the  two  extremes  placed  together,  "from 
the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced  city^  Another 
word  is  found  once  or  twice,  n'ii'iS^a  {hironiyoth)^  trans- 

Uted  "castles,"  2Ch.xxTii.4:  Jotham  "built  dties  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  the  forests  he  built  castles 
and  towers."  Much  the  same  seems  to  be  meant,  but 
l^erhaps  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  such  strong 
places  for  treasures,  by  David's  "storehouses  in  the 
fields,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  villages,  and  in  the 
castles,"  1  Cb.xxvii.25,  where  "castles"  is  a  solitaiy  and 
neetUess  deviation  from  the  usual  rendering  "  towers  " 
I  Besides  our  version  at  times  uses  "  castle,"  but  also 
I  and  somewhat  unfortunately  "  palace,"  Ezo.  xxv.  4,  to 
express  the  Hebrew  -n^tt  {ttraJi\  which  appears  to 

'  T     • 

'  have  been  in  use  among  the  nomade  tribes  of  Ishmael 
and   Midian,   Qe.  xxv.  16;  Nii.  sxxi.  lO;  though  curiously 

I  enough  it  is  once  employed  to  describe  the  cities  of  the 
priests,  1  Ch.  vi.  64  (Hebrew  39).    The  word  nwfo  (mitzpth), 

is  only  twice  found,  meaning  "  watch-tower,"  2Cb.  xx.  24; 
Is.  xxl.  8;  but  it  is  extremely  common  as  a  proper  name, 
Mizpeh,  and  in  the  closely  allied  form  Mizpah;  the 
towns  which  bore  this  name  no  doubt  answering  to  the 
description  which  it  conveyed.  Another  proper  name, 
til  at  nf  A  place  of  great  strength  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
along  with  many  others,  which  were  erected  in  Pales- 
tine  in  later   times,   is   Masada,   which  is 

nothing  else  than  the  Hebrew  iVD  {m>Stsad}, 

T : 
and  which  along  with   the  feminine  form 
mi^   {in?t2it(Iah)f    and    two    rare    kindred 

T 

forms  niatzod  and  m^tzodah,  is  rendered  vari- 
ously "munition,"  "hold,"  "stronghold," 
"fort,"  "fortress;"  whilst  at  times  also  it  is 
the  "lair"  of  a  wild  beast.  Indeed  by  its 
denviktion  it  is  simply  the  fastness  or  secure  place  to 
which  either  brute  or  man  retires  for  safety  from  the 
|-j  11  rollers.  The  allusion  to  both  meanings  seems  ap- 
parent in  its  frequent  use  to  describe  the  places, 
whether  artificially  fortified  or  not,  to  wliich  David 
repaired  for  safety  while  Saul  was  hunting  him,  as  he 
I  expressed  it,  1 8a.  xxiU.  14,19,29;  i  Cb.  xU.  8,16;  and  perhaps 
this  allusion  is  not  wholly  dropped  when  the  word  is 
applied  to  Zion,  i  Ch.  xi.  7,  the  resting-place  of  the  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  although  our  version  needlessly 
gives  us  there  the  rendering  "castle." 

In  besieging  a  town  the  same  means  seem  to  have 
been  called  into  operation  as  we  read  of  in  classical 
antiquity,  and  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  monuments.  A  line  of  circumvallation 
was  draT\Ti  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 

*  Some  account  of  the  dimensions  of  auclent  walls  and  other 
fortifications  mentioned  in  Scripture  would  be  interesting,  but 
nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty  upon  the  subject,  beyond 
what  is  given  in  the  accounts  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
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besieged  city  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  this  is 
expressed  by  p«<!T  {dayeq)y  according  to  some  good  authori- 
ties like  Michaelis  and  Thenius.  But  the  greatly  more 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  this  word  means  "a  fort,"  or 
collectively  '*  a  line  of  forts,"  which  rendering  has  the 
support  of  our  version.  Yet  unfortunately  the  same 
word  "fort"  is  employed  to  represent  the  entirely 
different  word  rn^|«3  {mStzurah),  is.  xxix.3;  while  the 

T 

masculine  form  -)«iyo  {mcUsor),  is  once  rendered  "  bul- 

T 

warks,"  De.  xx.20;  at  other  times  it  is  transUted,  proba- 
bly better,  "siege,"  as  "lay  siege  against,"  "besiege," 
Eze.  ir.  2,3,iko.;  Mi.  v.  1,  where  it  might  describe  the  draw- 
ing of  that  line  of  circumvallation.  As  the  besiegers 
approached  nearer  the  city  they  threw  up  "  a  bank," 

or  "mount,"  or  mound  of  earth,  nSbb  (ioUlah),  for 

t: 
their  own  protection  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  attack : 
at  times  this  word  is  rendered  less  well  in  the  margin. 


"  an  engine  of  shot,"  Je.  xkxH.  24;  Eze.  xzi. » (Hebrew). 
In  this  same  verse  are  mentioned  ona  {c(xnm\  ^'rams" 

•T 

or  "  battering  rams,"  favourite  engines  for  making  s 
breach  in  the  walls.     The  engines  of  shot  are  nia'lvn 

(hUihtMhonoih)y  2  Ch.  xxtL  16,  the  word  in  Hebrew,  like 
our  own  "engine,"  implying  by  its  etymology  "in- 
genious contrivance."  One  or  other  of  these,  perhaps 
both,  may  be  designated  by  Ezekiel,  eh.  xxtL  9,  in  a 
rather  obscure  expression,  "engines  of  war"  in  our 
version,  perhaps  literally  "  the  wiping  out,  or  oblitera- 
tion, by  that  which  he  has  placed  over  against."  One 
other  word,  t^nll  i}>ahhin)f  once  used  in  the  plunl, 

Is.  xxiu.  13.  "towers,"  and  according  to  etymology  mean- 
ing "a  place  for  spying,"  must  indicate  some  such  be- 
sieging tower,  though  the  special  nature  of  it,  as  fixed 
or  moveable,  is  undetermined.  The  classical  writers 
make  us  aware  that  mining  and  cowfUer-mining  were 
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[272.  J      Siege  of  a  City. -Assyrian  Sculptures,  British  Museum. 


common  practices  in  ancient  sieges:  and  this  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  in  a  pas- 
sage which  our  translation  more  accurately  leaves  gene- 
ral, Je.lL6S,  "The  broad  walls  of  Babylon  shall  be  ut- 
terly broken,"  or  rather,  as  in  the  margin,  ''made 
naked"  or  laid  bare. 

The  Ass3rrian  battering-rams,  as  we  see  from  the 
sculptures,  were  worked  from  shed-like  machines,  of 
wood  or  wicker  work,  on  wheels :  in  some  instances  two 
rams  are  shown,  one  above  the  other.  Sometimes  the 
machines  have  lofty  towers  attached  to  them  for 
archers  and  slingers:  such  a  tower  may  be  intended  by 
this  word  bahhin.  One  of  the  sculptures  is  partictdarly 
interesting  on  account  of  its  spirited  representation  of 
the  various  incidents  of  a  siege  (No.  272).  It  shows 
the  besieged  endeavouring  to  check  the  action  of  a 
battering-ram,  by  a  chain  which  they  have  placed  under 
it  with  a  view  to  lifting  it  out  of  its  place,  whilst  the 
besiegers  are  hanging  on  the  ram  by  means  of  long 
hooks,  so  as  to  keep  it  where  they  desire  it  to  be. 
From  the  towers  of  the  city  some  fire  is  being  thrown 
on  the  machines  of  the  enemy;  but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  is  meant  to  be  shown  as  burning,  whether 
the  ropes  swinging  the  ram,  or  grapnels.  In  the  bas- 
relief  of  Sennacherib  attacking  the  city  of  Lachish, 
the  besieged  are  hurling  torches  on  the  battering-ram 
machines,  whilst  the  men  who  work  them  are  throwing 
water  from  large  ladles  to  extinguish  the  brands.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  rams  are  generally  shown 
as  on  causeways  or  road- ways  (No.  269),  apparently 
laid  down  for  them,  as  they  end  abruptly  under  the 


machines.  The  Egyptians  again  had  long  spean 
worked  from  testudoes  or  small  sheds,  formed  probaUj 
of  a  framework  covered  with  hides,  and  the  action  of 
the  spears  was  analogous  to  that  of  battering-ram^. 
Unlike  the  Assyrian  machines,  these  testudoes  were  not 
upon  wheels  (No.  269). 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  scarcely  a  reference 
to  fortification,  except  in  our  Lord^s  prediction  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Lu  xlx.  43,  44,  "  The  days  shall 
come  upon  thee  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in 
on  every  side,  and  shiedl  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground, 
and  thy  children  within  thee,"  compare  ch.  xxl.20. 

In  Je.  V.  10  it  is  written,  "  Take  away  her  battU- 
merUs,  for  they  are  not  the  Lord's."  This  however  i» 
an  unauthorized  deviation  from  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  is  correctly  rendered  in  the  only  other 
two  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  is.  xrili.  6;  JaiiTiiiss, 
the  "branches"  or  "plants"  of  a  vine.  [c.c.  m.d] 

FORTUNATUS,  a  Roman  name,  but  designating 
a  person,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
church  at  Corinth,  and  who,  having  visited  Pfc«l  »* 
Ephesus,  returned  along  with  Stephanusand  Achaictn, 
bearing  the  apostle's  first  epistle  to  the  Carinthiaw. 
iCo.xvLi7. 

FOUNTAIN.    See  Well. 

FOWL.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  observed,  in 
the  article  Cock,  on  the  question  how  far  the  earij 
Hebrews  were  familiar  witi  our  domestic  pooUiy,  ^ 
may  adduce  the  occurrence  of  the  word  onr»a  i^^' 
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burim)  in  1  Kings  iv.  23.  It  is  rendered  in  our  Eng- 
lish version  *' fatted  fowl  ;'*  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  translation.  This,  how- 
ever, impUes  domestication ;  and  as  the  occasion  of  the 
mention  is  the  daily  supply  of  Solomon's  table,  includ- 
ing his  household,  it  implies  general  and  extensive 
cultivation  of    the  species  intended;   for  a  rare  or 


[373.]       Ggjrptian  goose-benl  tending  geese.— RoaeUinL 


casual  occurrence  of  any  particular  bird  in  the  market, 
would  not  have  entitled  it  to  a  place  in  such  an  enu- 
meration. And  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  domestic 
animal  which  daily  appeared  at  the  king's  table  wan 
no  stranger  on  those  of  his  subjects. 

If  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  a  bird  of  the  galli- 
naceous order  was  intended  by  the  term  barbur,  wc 
might  witli  tolerable  certainty  pronounce  it  the  barn- 
door poultiy ;  for  there  is  no  other  rasorial  bird  capable 
of  domestication  whose  claim  approaches  this  in  pro- 
bability. But  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  that  the 
barburim  may  have  been  gecM;  which  certainly  were 
fatted  in  vast  numbers  by  the  Egyptians  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  and  formed  a  very  important 
article  of  popular  consumption  in  both  the  fresh  and 
salted  stat«.    Of  this  fact  we  possess  historic  testimony; 


and  the  copious  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  paintings,  in 
which  are  represented  the  various  processes  connected 
with  the  catching,  keeping,  feeding,  killing,  salting,  cook- 
ing, and  eating  of  geese — ad  abundantiam.       [p.  h.  g.] 
FOX  [Syw  («/**2aO,  dXwTiyf].      Several  species  of 

the  dog  tribe  {Canidce)  are  common  in  Palestine,  and 
it  has  been  matter  of  dispute  to  which  of  these  the 
shdal  is  to  be  referred.  One  of  these 
is  a  true  fox  {Cants  niloticuSf  Geoff.; 
C.  tahb,  Ham.  Sm.),  very  closely 
agreeing  with  our  own,  but  with 
some  unimportant  specific  distinctions. 
Another  is  the  jackal  {C. aureus).  Be- 
tween these  the  choice  must  lie.  The 
LXX.  uniformly  render  the  word  by 

An  examination  of  the  various  pas- 
sages in  which  the  word  occurs,  which 
are  only  six  in  number,  indicates  an 
animal  either  gregarious  or  sufficiently 
abundant  to  be  taken  in  large  numbers  when  wanted 
("three  hundred  foxes"),  not  too  formidable  to  be 
handled  by  a  man,  inhabiting  the  vine- country  of  Judea, 
Jii.  XT.  4 ;  apt  to  feed  on  grapes  and  spoil  the  clusters, 
Ca.  \\.  15;  found  in  ruined  cities,  to.  t.  is  ;  No,  ir.  3 ;  apt  to 
feed  on  human  carcases,  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or 
dragged  from  the  graves,  Pa.  IxiU.  9,  lo.  Most  of  these 
characters  would  indicate  almost  equally  well  the 
jackal  and  the  fox ;  but  some  appear  to  be  distinctive 
of  the  former.  The  jackal  associates  in  large  packs, 
the  fox  is  solitary;  the  jackal  is  more  noted  for  his 
depredations  in  the  vineyards  than  the  fox,  and  fre- 
quents desolate  cities,  and  violates  graves,  which  we 
have  not  seen  attributed  to  the  fox.  There  is  also 
the  important  point  in  the  identification,  that  the  Arab 
name  shikalj  or  as  we  spell  it  jackal,  is  manifestly  the 


•'"-^  y>^    w^T  v"^. 


[274.]       Egyptians  salting  nud  prcservin?  geese.-  Wilkinson. 


Hebrew  tkHalf  slightly  altered.  Some  have  derived  it 
from  an  unused  root  signifying  to  cry  (y^^),  but  the 

fox  is  habitually  silent,  whereas  the  nocturnal  cries  of 
the  troops  of  jackals  are  proverbial  throughout  the 
East.  Gesenius,  however,  and  the  better  lexicographers, 
derive  it  from  ^}ff  {ahaal) — also  an  unused  root — to 

dig,  break  through,  or  excavate.  Probably  the  dXwin;^ 
of  the  New  Testament  may  be  referred  to  the*  same 
animal;  though  nothing  certain  can  be  predicated.  The 
crafty  rapacity  of  Herod  might  be  represented  by  either, 
and  both  are  dwellers  in  holes.  Bubsequius  obsen^es 
that  "the  Turks  call  subtle  and  crafty  persons  by  the 
metaphorical  name  of  ciacals  [jackals]." 

With  respect  to  the  device  employed  by  Samson  for 


avenging  Israel  on  the  Philistines,  Ju.  xr ,  the  abundance 
and  social  habits  of  the  jackal  would  render  the  capture 
of  a  large  number  no  difficult  matter.  Volney  says, 
"The  wolf  and  the  real  fox  are  rare,  but  there  is  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  the  middle  species  named  shacal: 
they  go  in  droves."  And  again,  the  same  traveller 
observes,  "Shacals  are  concealed  by  hundreds  in  the 
gardens,  and  among  ruins  and  tombs."  A  firebrand, 
torch,  or  simple  lamp,  might  then  be  fastened  very 
easily  between  the  tails  of  two,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
the  animals,  and  yet  to  continue  burning  long  enough 
to  allow  them  to  run  some  distance.  The  three  hun- 
dred were  of  course  distributed  widely  over  the  country 
by  Samson's  agents;  the  terrified  ftnlmAlg  would 
naturally  run  into  the  cover  of  the  com,  at  the  edge 
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of  which  they  were  set  loose ;  the  oppoeing  wills  of 
the  conjoined  animals  and  the  perpetual  impediment  of 
the  corn-stalks  coming  between  them,  would  keep  them 
in  constant  irritation,  and  make  their  progress  devious ; 


[276.]      JaduJ-  CamU  awru». 

the  com  being  ripe  and  dry  would  ignite  with  readiness, 
and  the  spreading  fire  would  affiright  the  jackals,  and 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  lying  down,  and  thus 
they  would  probably  be  kept  rushing  hither  and  thither, 
from  field  to  field,  until  they  were  destroyed. 

Absurd  as  some  witb'ngs  have  considered  this  story, 
the  device  was  familiar  enough  to  the  ancients.  In 
the  year  1675  a  brick  was  found  twenty-eight  feet 
below  the  pavement  of  London,  on  which  was  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  man  driving  into  a  field  of  com  two  foxes 
with  a  torch  fastened  to  their  tails  (Leland's  Collectanea). 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  intended  to  re- 
present the  incident  in  the  sacred  narrative.  But  the 
Romans,  at  the  feast  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  com,  to  whom  they  offered  animals  injurious  to 
cornfields,  were  accustomed  to  turn  into  the  circus 
foxes  with  torches  so  fastened  to  them  as  to  bum 
them  to  death,  in  retaliation  of  the  injuries  done  to 
the  com  by  foxes  so  fiunished. 

"  Car  igitur  miaare  jimctiB  ardentla  telia 
Terga  fisrunt  vulpee."— <Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  681). 

Col.  H.  Smith  thinks  that,  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion,  the  animals  were  not  coupled,  but  that  "each 
fox  had  a  separate  brand;"  for  ''it  may  be  questioned 
whether  two  imited  would  puU  in  the  same  direction ; 
they  would  assuredly  puU  counter  to  each  other." 
But  this,  and  not  the  running  of  each  animal  straight 
to  its  burrow,  was  the  very  result  desired.  Their  drag- 
ging in  various  irregular  directions,  and  the  prevention 
of  their  retirement  to  their  burrows,  would  be  doubtless 
points  distinctly  contemplated  by  the  avenging  Israe- 
Ute. 

The  other  scriptural  allusions  to  this  toiimal  may  be 
briefly  noticed.  The  words  of  David  "when  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judah,"  Pa.  ixUi.  o,  lo,  may  be  said  to 
have  received  their  accomplishment  when  Saul  and  the 
flower  of  his  army,  including  doubtless  many  bitter 
enemies  of  David,  lay  sUin  on  the  battle-field  of  Mount 
Gilboa.  The  "  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines," 
may  refer  to  false  or  worldly  teachers  in  the  Church  of 
God,  who  "overthrow  the  faith  of  some,"  insidiously 
teaching  perverse  things.  And  the  more  because  the 
false  and  foolish  prophets  who  "  prophesied  out  of  their 
own  hearts,"  are  compared  by  Esiekiel,  eb.  xiU.  4,  to  "the 


foxes  in  the  deserts."     But  the  most  touching  mention 
of  this  animal  is  that  whereby  the  Lord  Jesus  so  gra- 
phically sets  before  us  his  own  deep  humiliatioa  and 
poverty.     "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  Inrds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,"  Mat.  via.  so;  Lu.  Ix  68.    How  stupen- 
dous was  the  grace  of  the  high  and  lofty  One, 
who,  "  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  be- 
came poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might  be 
rich!"  SCO. rill. 0.     And  what  a  lesson  for  us  who 
bear  his  name,  that  we  seek  not  great  things  for 
ourselves,  Je.  x\r.  5,  in  a  world  where  he  was  rejected 
and  cast  out !  [p.  h.  g.] 

FRANKINCENSE  [ruiS  {lebonah),  \i^s]  is  a 
T    : 
resin  which  exudes  spontaneously,  or  is  obtained  by 
incision,  from  several  species  of  J9o«peZ/ta— a  genus 
belonging  to  the  natmral  order  of  Amyridaceff, 
or  incense  trees.      Boswellia  serrata  grows  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet,  and  is  found  in  Amboyna 
and  in  mountainous  districts  of  India.     Its  resin, 
known  as  Indian  olibanum,  has  a  balsamic  smell, 
and   bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  fragrant  odour. 
B,  papyrifera  occurs  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in 
Abyssinia,  about  1000  feet  above  the  eea-level,  on  bare 
limestone  rocks,  to  which  the  base  of  the  stem  is  at- 
tached by  a  thick  mass  of  vegetable  substance,  sending 
roots  to  a  prodigious  depth  in  the  rocky  crevices  (Hog^t 
Vog.  Kiugdom,  249).      Its  resin,  the  olibanum  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  usually  occurs  in  commerce  in  brownish 
masses,  and  in  yellow- tinted  drops  or  "tean""  not  so 
large  as  the  Indian  variety.     This  last  is  still  boned 
in  Hindoo  temples  under  the  names  of  "ihoonda^  ud 
"looban"  —  the  latter  evidently  identical  with  the 


rS76.1 


Hebrew  "lebonah;"  and  it  is  exported  from  Bombaj 
in  considerable  quantities  for  the  use  of  GreA  sod 
Roman  Catholic  churches. 

The  sacred  incense  of  the  Hebrews  was  compounded 
of  stacte  (orstorax),  galbanum,onycha,  and  frankincense, 
in  equal  proportions,  and  mingled  with  salt,  as  the  on- 
ginal  n^  {mgmullach)  imports,  and  as  in  the  margin  of 
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our  authorized  version  is  rightly  rendered  "salted,"  Ex. 
xxt.  a,  36.    This  composition  it  was  unlawful  for  private 
persons  to  imitate.     It  was  reserved  for  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,   and  the  quantity  consumed  on  the  aJtar 
morning  and  evening  must  have  dif- 
fused a  grateful  atmosphere  around 
the  worshippers.     The  rabbins  used 
to  say  that   the  perfume  was  per- 
ceptible as  far  off  as  Jericho ;  and 
although  this  is  obviously  exaggera- 
tion, to  the  true  worshipper  it  must 
have    really   been    the    "odour  of 
sanctity,"  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
within    its    range,    we    can   easily 
imagine  how  on  its  fragrant  and 
mystical  pinions  his  spirit  felt  as  if 
wafted  towards  heaven.     "Let  my 
prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as 
incense,"  says  the  psalmist,  Pa.  cxii.  2; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
seal,  in  the  Apocal3rpse,  cb.  viii.  3,  we 
find  an  angel  standing  at  the  altar, 
having  a  golden  censer  (Kt^avurrdy), 
"  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden 
altar  which  was  before  the  throne. 
And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  i277.]   Fringed  DresR.— ChampolHon 
came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hantl."  What 
could  represent  m  a  manner  more  encouraging  the  ac- 
ccptableness  to  the  Most  High  of  his  people's  worship ' 
or  what  conkl  be  a  more  exquiHite  emblem  of  that  higher 
intercession  which  imparts  to  the  praises  and  prayers  of 
earth  a  charm  and  a  value  not  intrinsic  ?   Frankincense, 
along  with  myrrh,  another  precious  perfume,  was  an 
ingredient  in  the  costly  oblation  which  the  eastern  wor- 
shippers presented  to  the  infant  Redeemer,  Mat.  ii.  n-. 
and  there  is  one  allusion  in  the  Canticles  which  seems 
to  show  that  frankincense  and  other  resinous  odours, 
although  doubtless  in  a  form  distinct  from  the  sacred 
compound,  were  burned  for  the  honour  and  delight  of 
royaity.     Espying  the  palanquin  of  Solomon,  with  its 
purple  hangings  and  its  escort  of  sixty  valiant  men, 
the  bride  exclaims, 

"  Lo !  what  iB  this,  in  cloucU  of  fragrant  gunia, 

That  from  the  wilderness  so  stately  comes? 

Already  frankincense  in  columns  pours. 

And  all  Arabia  breftthes  from  all  her  stores." 

Song  iii.  6  (Mason  Good). 

But  although  the  primary  reference  may  have  been  to 
the  sumptuous  king  of  Israel,  we  are  glad  to  raise  our 
thoughts  to  the  royal  progresses  of  the  true  Prince  of 
peace.  "Jesus  came  from  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
perfume<l  with  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  all  the 
powders  of  the  merchant;  and  when  his  work  was 
finished,  he  entered  his  Father's  mansion  above,  coming 
up  from  the  wilderness  of  earth  fragrant  with  every 
grace  which  it  ever  yielded ;  for  none  knew  like  him 
how  to  gather  all  its  myrrh  and  all  its  spices"  (Moo<ly 
Stuart's  Expos,  of  the  Song).  [j.  H.] 

FRINGES  were  commanded  to  be  put  by  the 
children  of  Israel  on  the  borders  of  their  garments 
throughout  their  generations,  Nu.  xv.  38.  The  word  used 
to  designate  them,  n*5t»Y  {iziihzUh),  from  the  root  to 

Jlourish  or  ahintt  has  been  rendered  /rpd^-reSa,  fimbricF^ 
and  must  denote  something  like  what  we  understand 
by  fringes,  or  rather  pendicles  in  the  sha^xi  of  bobs  or 


tassels.  Fringed  garments,  elaborately  wrought,  were 
very  common  among  both  the  ancient  Eg3rptians  and 
Babylonians,  as  has  been  already  shown  under  Em- 
broidery.     No.  277  shows  a  fringed  dress  from  an 


r278.1  Assyrian  Fringed  Dress. -Layard's  Nineveh. 


Egyptian  painting,  supposed  to  represent  an  Assyrian. 
A  highly  ornamented  Assyrian  dress  is  exhibited  in 
No.  278,  worn  by  a  king,  who  has  one  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his   sword,    and   the   oUier   supported   by  an 


f%'n 


kiuiUii. 


[279.1 


Vuietics  of  Aoqrrian  Fringe.-  From  Assyrian 

scalptnres.  British  MuMtun. 


oificial  staff.  In  No.  279,  we  have  representations  of 
the  Assyrian  fringes  in  detail,  some  from  the  border- 
ings  to  the  tunic,  others  from  the  ample  borders  of  the 
outside  garments.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
fringes  of  that  description  were  intended  by  the  Jewish 
legislator,  since  they  were  in  such  conunon  use  that 
they  could  form  no  proper  mark  of  distinction  between 
an  Israelite  and  a  Gentile;  and,  besides,  they  seem  ap- 
propriate to  state- dresses  rather  than  to  ordinary  attire 


[280]    Fringes  of  ancient  Egyptian  linen.— Specimens  in  Brit.  Mub. 

— while  it  is  plainly  the  latter  which  is  chiefly  contem- 
plated in  the  prescription  of  Moses.  The  sort  of  fringes 
intended  probably  approached  nearer  to  those  exhibited 
in  No.  280.  We  may  the  more  readily  suppose  this, 
as  a  blue  riband  is  enjoined  to  be  put  upon  the  fringe, 
for  the  purpose  probably  of  binding  the  threads  of  the 
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tassel- like  fringes  together,  and  giving  it  a  more  special 
appearance  and  aim. 

The  moral  design  of  this  part  of  Israelitish  dress  is 
declared  to  have  been  that  the  people  might  *'look  upon 
the  fringe,  and  remember  all  the  commandments  of  the 
LokI,  and  do  them ;  that  they  might  not  seek  after 
their  own  heart,  and  after  their  own  eyes,  after  which 
they  used  to  go  awhoring;  but  that  they  might  remem- 
ber, and  do  all  God's  commandments,  and  be  holy  unto 
him."  The  only  question  is,  why  such  a  device  as 
these  fringes  should  have  been  fallen  upon  for  promot- 
ing such  an  end,  or  how  they  were  designed  to  conduce 
towards  it.  "The  many  threads,"  says  Ainsworth, 
"of  the  fringes  on  the  four  skirts  of  their  garment, 
signified  the  many  commandments  of  God  which  they 
should  put  upon  them,  to  be  as  it  were  clothed  with 
them,  and  to  walk  in  them:  the  heaven-coloured  riband 
(sky-blue)  taught  them  an  heavenly  affection  to  all  the 
law,  and  an  holy  conversation ;  and  led  them  spiritually 
to  put  on  the  wedding-garment,  &o.,  that  their  con- 
versation might  be  in  heaven."  Baumgarten  connects 
them  specially  with  the  feet ;  the  fringes  were  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  eyes  "from  wanton- 
ing abroad,  and  going  forth  to  commit  adultery  with 
the  powers  of  the  world,  after  the  manner  of  the  na- 
tions, and  Uiat  with  nice  delicacy  they  should  direct 
themselves  upon  the  feet,  and  so  bring  into  remem- 
brance the  law  of  God,  which  prescribed  the  proi)er 
limits  for  all  movements  in  the  hands  and  feet."  This, 
however,  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  the  borders  or 
corners  of  the  garments  to  which  the  fringes  were  at- 
tacheil,  were  somehow  suspended  over  the  feet,  which 
does  not  appear  from  the  original  passage  in  Numbers, 
and  is  plainly  discountenanced  by  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  four  comers,  or 
wings  of  the  garment,  are  mentioned  as  the  proper 
places  for  the  fringes,  De.  xxiL  12.  Only  clothing,  or 
garments  generally,  are  connected  with  the  fringe,  but 
no  particular  part  of  dress  individually.  The  expla- 
nation of  Ainsworth  may  be  regarded  as  substantially 
giving  the  true  reason,  excepting  that  no  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  number  of  threads  as  indicating  the 
number  of  the  divine  commandments.  The  cord  or 
riband  is  manifestly  spoken  of  as  a  unity;  and  if  several 
threads  were  required  to  form  it,  still  this  is  not  formally 
indicated,  nor  could  the  number  be  such  as  naturally 
to  suggest  the  multiplicity  of  God*s  precepts.  In  an 
artificial  badge  of  that  sort  a  certain  measure  of  arbi- 
trariness was  unavoidable ;  it  was  enough  if  the  thing 
was  in  its  own  nature  not  unsuitable,  and  was  so  dis- 
tinctly associated  by  the  lawgiver  with  its  main  design 
that  no  one  needed  to  be  in  any  doubt  concerning  it. 

The  later  Jews  turned  the  prescription  into  an  osten- 
tatious display,  and  not  unfrequently  into  a  sort  of 
charm.  Our  Lord  charged  the  Pharisees  of  his  day 
with  hypocritically  enlarging  the  borders  or  fringes  of 
their  garments.  Mat.  xxiii.fi.  And  the  rabbinical  Jews 
have  such  sayings  as  these  respecting  them:  "  Whoso 
diligently  keeps  this  law  of  fringes  is  made  worthy,  and 
sliall  see  the  face  of  the  majesty  of  God"  (Baal  Haturlra 
on  No.  xv.>;  "and  when  a  man  is  clothed  with  the 
fringe,  and  goes  out  therewith  to  the  door  of  his  habi- 
tation, he  is  safe,  and  God  rejoiceth,  and  the  destroying 
angel  departeth  from  thence,  and  the  man  shall  be 
delivered  from  all  hurt,"  &c.  (R.  Menachem  on  do.)  The 
Jews  of  the  present  day,  however,  excuse  themselves 
from  making  the  prescribed  fringes  on  the  ground  that 


they  have  lost  the  secret  of  obtaining  the  proper  dye- 
still  showing  their  excessive  regard  to  the  letter,  and  in 
their  extreme  punctiliousness  about  the  mode  kMmg 
the  reality  itself.  It  is  said  that  some  of  them  wetr, 
instead  of  the  proper  fringe,  a  long  tassd  at  eadi 
comer,  consisting  of  eight  white  woollen  threads  knotted 
together ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  geneniL 
FROG  [y-snt*  (tsephardeah),  ^rpaxos].    The  only 

occasion  in  which  this  animal  b  noticed  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  second  plague  upon  Egypt.  "I  will 
smite  all  thy  borders  with  frogs ;  and  the  rivsr  shftll 
bring  forth  frogs  abundantly,  which  shall  go  up  ami 
come  into  thine  house,  and  into  thy  bedchamber,  and 
upon  thy  bed,  and  into  the  house  of  thy  servants,  and 
upon  thy  people,  and  into  thine  ovens,  and  into  thy 
kneading- troughs. "  In  fulfilment  of  this  menace,  the 
frogs  came  out  of  the  river  in  numbers  so  immense, 
that  when  they  died,  "they  gathered  them  together 
upon  heaps,  and  the  land  stank,"  Ex.  tUI.  2, 3, 11 

Frogs  exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  Nile.  Tliree 
or  four  species  have  been  recognized  there,  as  Rma 
picta,  R.  eMCulentOf  R.  punctala,  all  in  immense  nam- 
bers ;  and  we  believe  also  R.  temporariOy  our  common 


[381.]      Green  or  edible  Trog-Rana  Meii2mta. 

English  frog,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere.  (OUnther  "  On  the  Oeograpliical  Distribatkn  of 
Batrachia,"  Annals  N.  H.  18».)  Which  of  these  spedei 
constituted  the  plague,  it  is  impossible  to  say :  in  aD 
probability  all  were  included,  all  having  the  same 
habits,  and  all  living  under  the  same  conditions  of 
existence.  The  miracle  consisted,  not  in  the  making 
of  the  frogs  for  the  occasion,  but  in  the  gathering  of 
them  from  .their  ordinaiy  haunts  in  the  river,  and 
causing  them  to  crowd  and  swarm  where  ordinaiilv 
they  would  not  have  been  found. 

Ordinarily,  frogs  are  not  to  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers, and  intruding  into  human  habitations,  except  in 
low,  marshy  situations ;  and  it  is  well  known  what 
annoyance  and  disgust  is  occasioned  in  such  situatiooa. 
especially  within  the  tropics,  during  the  storms  of  the 
monsoon,  or  at  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  by 
all  places  becoming  infested  with  frogs.  But  the 
annoyance  and  horror  connected  with  such  a  visitatjon 
in  ^gypt,  would  be  aggravated  by  the  manifcrtly 
supernatural  character  of  the  calamity;  since  frogy 
are  not  usually  found  there  in  large  numbers,  or  ao  a« 
to  occasion  any  trouble.  And  the  evil  would  be  still 
further  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  b<% 
was,  for  some  reason  not  certainly  known,  regarded  by 
the  Egyptians  as  a  type  of  Pthah,  their  creative  poorer 
(Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  ir.  p  S&l.seq.) 
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In  the  New  Testament^  also,  we  have  but  a  single 
mention  of  the  frog,  viz,  in  the  symbolic  imageiy  of  the 
Apocaljpse.  Here,  too,  it  is  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  plagues  of  Grod*s  wrath.  "  I  saw  three  unclean 
spirits,  like  frogs,  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon, 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast^  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  false  prophet.  For  th^  are  the  spirits  of  devils 
[demons]  working  miracles,  which  go  forth  unto  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  whole  world  [olKovfjUnft], 
to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty,"  Re.  xtL  13, 14.  For  the  interpretation  of  this 
symbol,  we  must  refer  to  the  commentaries  on  the 
Apocalypse,  in  particular  to  Mr.  Elliott's  fforce  Apo- 
ealypticce,  where  much  curious  matter  may  be  found 
regarding  the  use  of  the  sjnnbol,  both  in  earlier  and 
later  times.  [p.  H.  o.] 

FRONTLETS,  in  New  Testament  Phylactkkies 
i^XaxHjpuL,  safe-guardSf  preiervcUives).  The  Hebrew 
word  is  K*)dt9*|9  (totaphoih)f  probably  ligamentSf  and  it 

T 

occurs  only  in  three  passages,  Ex.  liu.  16;  De.  ▼!.  8;  xi.  is — 
each  time  in  the  form  of  a  proyeri)ial  similitude,  ''as 
frontiets  between  your  eyes;"  each  time  also  coupled 
with  a  similar  expression  connected  with  the  hand, 
''  as  a  sign  (or  token)  upon  your  hand."  In  another 
passage  also,  Ex.  xiii.  9,  we  have  the  same  saying,  with 
the  change  merely  of  a  word;  instead  of  "  as  frontlets," 
it  is  "as  a  memorial  between  your  eyes."  In  Exodus 
the  expression  is  used  more  immediately  with  reference 
to  the  ordinance  respecting  the  consecration  of  the  first- 
bom  and  the  passover  solemnity;  but  in  the  two  pas- 
sages of  Deuteronomy  it  bears  respect  to  the  precepts 
and  statutes  of  the  old  covenant  generally.  Of  the 
whole  of  these,  or  of  the  words  in  general  which  were 
commanded  through  Moses,  it  was  charged  upon  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  should  "  bind  them  for  a 
sign  upon  their  hand,  and  have  them  as  frontlets  be- 
tween their  eyes;"  that  is,  should  keep  them  as  dis- 
tinctly in  view,  and  as  carefully  attend  to  them,  as  if 


[382.  j      Phylacteries  for  the  head  and  arm. 
From  Cftlmei  and  UgoUni. 

they  had  them  legibly  written  on  a  tablet  between 
their  eyes,  and  boimd  in  open  characters  upon  their 
hands;  so  that,  wherever  they  looked,  and  whatever 
they  did,  they  could  not  faQ  to  have  the  statutes  of 
the  Lord  before  them.  That  this  was  the  meaning  of 
the  expressions  in  question,  and  that  no  actual  written 
memorial  was  intended  to  be  enjoined  upon  the  Israel- 
ites, is  dear  from  the  nature  of  the  case;  since  no  writ- 
ing to  be  worn  either  between  the  eyes  or  upon  the 
hand  could,  by  possibility,  have  served  the  purpose  of 
legibly  expressing  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the 
law.  It  is  dear  also  from  the  alternative  phrases  with 
which  those  in  question  are  assodated;  such  as,  "that 
the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth,"  Ex.  xiU,  9;  '*  that 
these  words  shall  be  in  thine  heart;"  **  that  ye  shall  lay 
Vol.  I. 


up  these  my  words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul," 
De.  vi.  6;  xi.  18;  in  short,  that  the  inner  and  the  outer  man 
alike— heart,  soul,  eyes,  hands,  mouth — might  be  all,  as 
it  were,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  taken 
bound  to  observe  its  precepts.  Such  was  the  evident 
meaning  of  this  class  of  injunctions,  and  so  it  was  cer- 
tainly understood  in  andent  times,  as  may  be  inferred 
alone  from  Pr.  vi.  21,  where  Solomon,  speaking  to  the 
young  of  their  fathers*  commandment  and  the  law  of 
their  mother,  says,  **  Bind  them  continually  upon  thine 
heart,  and  tie  tliem  upon  thy  neck  " — the  real  import 
of  which  is  plain  to  the  most  simple,  and  has  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  misunderstood,  ocnnp.  alw  cb.  iiL  3; It. 2I. 
But  the  Jews,  some  time  after  their  return  from 
Babylon  (it  is  not  known  exactiy  when),  gave  the 
direction  about  having  the  precepts  of  the  law  as  front- 
lets a  literal  turn,  and  had  portions  of  it  written  out 
and  worn  as  badges  upon  their  person.  These  portions 
consisted  of  the  following  passages:  Ex. xiiL  2-io,  ii-i6; 
De.  tL  fr-9;  xL  13-21;  whioh  were  written  upon  bits  of  pareh- 
ment,  and  put  into  a  case  of  leather,  one  for  being 
bound  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  other  upon  the  left 
arm,  inside,  above  the  dbow.  The  arm-case  had  only 
one  cell,  but  that  for  the  forehead  had  four,  the  texts 
for  it  bdng  written  on  four  bits  of  parchment,  and  the 
cases  were  bound  by  a  particular  sort  of  thread  or 
thong,  marked  with  small  letters — ^that  for  the  arm  wind- 
ing in  a  spiral  manner  to  the  middle  finger;  and  the 
other,  after  being  tied  behind  the  head  in  a  knot,  fall- 
ing down  upon  the  chest.  The  two  labels  were  called 
tepkillin,  »upplicatorie8  (according  to  the  common  Jew- 
ish derivation  from  tephillah^  prayer),  as  if  being  espe- 
cially worn  during  prayer;  but  others,  in  particular 
Spencer  (DeLeg.  Heb.  It.  2,  wet  i),  would  take  it  in  the  sense 
of  adhesiv€9  or  ligamentSy  much  the  same  as  totaphoth 
(deriving  from  Sstfl*  to  adhere,  or  join  to).  The  latter, 
so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  may  be  regarded  as 
perhaps  the  more  probable  view;  for  there  is  no  proper 
evidence  of  any  peculiar  connection  existing  between 
phylacteries  and  prayers.  They  had  respect  to  the 
conduct  rather  than  to  devotion;  and  Maimonides  even 
has  this  deliverance  concerning  them,  *'  Let  no  one  pass 
by  the  synagogue  while  prayers  are  being  said  there. 
But  if  he  has  phylacteries  upon  his  head  he  may  pass 
by,  because  they  show  that  he  is  studious  of  the  law  " 
(LightfootatMat.  xxiti.6).  The  allusion  to  them  by  our 
Lord,  also,  in  the  passage  of  Matthew  just  referred  to, 
indicates  nothing  as  to  any  special  connection  with 
prayer,  or  with  superstitious  purposes;  he  simply  points 
to  the  Pharisaical  practice  of  broadening  the  phylac- 
teries as  a  hypocritical  show  of  extreme  regard  for  the 
law.  So,  too,  Josephus:  "The  things,"  he  says,  "which 
exhibit  the  mighty  power  and  benignity  of  God  toward 
us,  are  to  be  borne  about  written  upon  the  head  and 
the  arm,  so  as  to  render  everywhere  manifest  the  good- 
will of  God  in  our  behalf"  (Antiv.s).  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  design  of  the  device — in  its  in- 
•tention  good,  however  one  may  be  disposed  to  blame 
the  gross  and  somewhat  childish  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion. The  phylacteries  were  to  serve  as  kind  of  elbow- 
monitors,  ciJling  upon  the  wearers  and  others  around 
them  to  remember  tiie  special  loving- kindness  of  God  to 
Israel,  and  to  keep  the  statutes  he  had  enjoined  upon 
them  as  their  covenant  God.  But  by  and  by  they  were 
turned  into  instruments  of  religious  vanity  and  display, 
and  abused  to  selfish  purposes  by  those  who  sought,  by 
a  great  profession  of  legal  ritualism,  to  hide  their  defi- 
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ciency  of  inward  principle.  Then  they  came  to  be 
employed  as  charms  or  amulets,  having  a  divine  virtue 
in  them  to  preserve  the  wearer  from  sin  or  from  de- 
moniacal agency;  hence  such  sayings  as  these  concern- 
ing them  in  the  Talmudical  writings:  ''  Whosoever  has 
tephiiim  upon  his  head  ...  is  fortified  against  sin;" 
''  they  are  a  bandage  for  cutting  olF,"  i.e.  from  various 
kinds  of  danger  or  hostility  (Spenoer,  It.  e.  5).  And 
Jerome,  on  Mat.  xiiu.  6.  speaks  of  them  generally  as 
worn  by  the  Jews  for  guardianship  and  safety  (ob  cus- 
todiam  et  munimentum);  "not  considering  that  they 
were  to  be  borne  in  the  heart,  not  on  the  body."  He 
goes  on  to  remark  that  the  same  thing  substantially 
was  done  by  certain  superstitious  little  women  among 
the  Christians,  ''with  diminutive  gospels,  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
showing  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge, 
straining  out  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel."  So 
strong  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  fall  into 
practices  of  superstition,  and,  when  not  rightly  informed 
with  divine  truth,  to  be  ever  treading  over  again  the 
same  round  of  folly ! 

The  Canute  Jews,  who  reject  most  of  the  pharisaical 
usages  and  traditions,  concur  in  the  view  given  above  of 
the  passages  in  the  Pentateudirespecting  frontlets.  They 
take  the  passages  in  a  figurative,  not  a  literal  sense. 

FUEL.    See  Coal. 

FULLER.  The  art  of  the  fuller  is  beyond  doubt 
of  great  antiquity ;  and,  in  respect  to  its  two  leading 
objects — ^the  cleansing  and  the  whitening  of  cloth — ^it 
seems  to  have  reached  at  an  early  period  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  perfection.  Very  scanty  materials, 
however,  exist  for  tracing  its  progress,  or  for  ascer- 
taining exactly,  in  any  particular  age  or  country, 
what  substances  were  em^^oyed  in  the  art>  and  what 
methods  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  effectual.  Only  two  substances  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture — ^nitre  and  soap,  Je.  ii.  22.;  Mai.  ill.  2;  the 
former  more  generally  as  connected  with  a  very  strong 
wash,  the  other  as  distinctively  employed  in  fulling. 
Nitre  was  very  extensively  known  to  the  ancients  for 
its  use  in  this  line.  In  Egypt  it  was  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  some  plants ;  and  most  likely  the  Israelites 
became  acquainted  with  it  there,  if  they  had  not  pre- 
viously obtained  a  spe<nes  of  nitre  from  other  sources. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  the 
alkali  in  which,  after  a  certain  time,  disengages  itself ; 
and  this  was  very  extensively  used  among  the  ancients 
in  place  of  nitre,  producing  at  little  cost  substantially  the 
same  results.  But  an  alkali  was  obtuned  from  a  water 
in  Armenia,  and  was  much  employed  for  washing 
purposes.      ''The  ancients  made  ointments  of    this 


mineral  alkali  and  oil,  but  not  hard  soap ;  though  by 
these  means  they  approached  nearer  to  the  invention 
than  the  old  Germans  in  their  use  of  wood-ashes ;  for 
dry  solid  soap  can  be  made  with  more  ease  from  the 
mineral  tiian  the  vegetable  alkali.  I  shall  here  observe 
that  this  alkali  (the  mineral)  was  used  for  wadung  bj 
the  Hebrews,  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  sacred  writinga 


[88S.]      Egrv^ian  FuUen  at  woriL-~Chainponkm, 

under  the  name  of  borith**  (Bockmann's  HiftoflnT«&tua, 
u.  p.  97).  The  powerful  cleansing  properties  of  this  hmA 
or  soap  are  employed  by  the  prophet  Malachi  as  a 
figure,  under  which  to  represent  the  prospective  leialti 
of  Messiah^s  appearance,  Mai.  tii.  %;  an  internal  purifica- 
tion, somewhat  corresponding  to  this  external  one, 
should  thereby  be  accomplished  among  men.  The 
shining  whiteness  also  of  the  doth  that  had  been 
subjected  to  the  purifying  process  ia  referred  to  by  St 
Mark,  when  he  says  of  our  Lord's  garments  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  that  they  became  white,  '^m 
as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  whiten  them,"  ch.  ix.  s. 

FULLER'S  FIELD.  Some  wdl-known  groond, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  twice 
incidentally  referred  to  in  Old  Testament  scriptore, 
2  Ki.  xTiii.  17;  I*,  vli.  3,  and  each  time  spoken  of  aa  con- 
nected with  a  highway,  and  as  near  the  conduit  cf 
the  upper  pool.  Its  position  is  not  more  nearly  defined. 
There  was  a  fuller's  well  (see  Em-booel)  on  the  sonth- 
east  of  the  city,  where,  it  would  seem,  the  foUerB  were 
wont  to  cany  on  thdr  trade.  But  this  lay  down  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
corresponds  to  the  description  given  in  the  paange 
from  Kings,  where  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  are  represented  as  "  coming  up  "  to  that  point, 
and  speaking  ^m  thence  to  the  people  on  the  walli  of 
Jerusalem.  It  may  have  been  so,  though  nothing  can 
be  positively  affirmed  on  the  subject. 

FURLONG.  The  rendering  in  our  Bibles  of  ffra&or, 
or  itadium,  which  was  the  eighth  of  a  Roman  mile, 
and  equal  to  about  202  yards  English,    {See  Mkasubs.) 
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GA'AL  [locUhingf  r^ection],  the  son  of  one  Ebed, 
who  appears  to  have  resided^  if  not  in  Shechem,  yet  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  to  have  been  of 
some  note  there.  Gaal,  his  son,  took  advantage  of  the 
discontent  that  after  a  short  period  began  to  spring  up 
against  Abimelech,  and  emboldened  the  people  to 
throw  off  his  yoke.  He  came  over,  it  is  said,  with  his 
brethren  and  won  the  Shechemites  to  his  confidence;  so 
that  when  at  the  dose  of  the  vintage-season  the  people 
held  a  feast  in  the  house  of  their  god  Baal-berith,  and 
became  inflamed  with  wine,  they  cursed  Abimelech, 
and  made  Gaal  their  leader.  The  inhabitants  of  Shechem 
it  is  evident  were  at  the  time  to  a  large  extent  idoUters; 
and  the  majority  of  them  would  seem  to  have  been,  not 
Israelites,  but  descendants  of  the  ancient  Canaanites. 
Hence  Gaal,  who  hhnself  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
same  stock,  wrought  upon  Uieir  national  feelings,  and 
exhorted  them  to  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  upstart 
Abimelech,  and  fall  back  upon  the  family  of  the|  origi- 
nal lord  of  the  place,  "  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,'' 
JilIx.28.  In  short,  the  revolt  of  Gaal  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  on  a  limited  scale  to  get  rid  of  the 
Israelitish  ascendency,  by  stirring  up  the  old  Canaan- 
itish  spirit  of  nationality,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rous- 
ing it  the  more,  pointing  to  the  wrongs  and  oppressions 
that  had  been  practised  by  the  unscrupulous  son  of 
Gideon.  The  attempt  however  failed;  the  party  of  Gaal 
was  defeated  by  Abimelech,  and  his  retreat  into  She- 
chem was  cut  off  by  Zebul,  the  officer  whom  Abimelech 
had  left  in  charge  of  the  place.  Whither  he  fled,  or 
what  ultimately  became  of  him,  we  are  not  told;  but 
the  Shechemite  revolt  which  he  had  headed  only  issued 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitish  interest  in  the 
place;  for  the  people  themselves  who  adhered  to  Gaal, 
and  the  stronghold  of  their  god,  were  burned  to  ashes, 
/a.  ix.  44-49. 

GA'ASH  [shaking,  earthqu<ike]j  a  particular  hill  in 
the  range  of  Mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  Joshua  died  and  was  buried.  It  does  not  occur 
again  except  in  connection  with  one  of  David's  valiant 
men,  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  brooks  of  Gaash, 

2S«.zzUL30;lCh.&i.  32. 

OAB'BATHA,  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  term  for 
what  in  Greek  was  called  t6  \i$6<rrpwrw,  the  Pavement 
It  comes  into  notice  as  the  precise  place  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  St.  John,  Pilate  gave  formal  sentence  against 
Jesus,  Jn.  zlx.  13.  The  Hebrew  word  does  not  exactly  cor- 
respond inimport  with  the  Greek,  and  points  rather  to  the 
raised  or  elevated  character  of  the  place  in  question, 
than  to  the  nature  or  appearance  of  the  floor.  From 
^%  yf'^p  back,  or  as  some  think  from  gabcJi,  to  be  high, 
the  term  gabbcUha  is  understood  to  have  meant  ridge  or 
elevation,  such  as  a  judge  might  ascend  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  a  cause  or  pronouncing  a  decision.  That  it 
was  of  this  nature  seems  plain  from  the  words  of  the 
evangelist,  '*  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying, 
he  brought  forth  Jesus,  and  sat  down  in  the  judgment- 
seat,  in  a  place  that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the 
Hebrew  Gabbatha."  It  was  manifestly  close  to  the 
pr»torium,  probably  in  front  of  it^  and  horn  having  an 


ornamental  or  mosaic  floor  was  called  emphatically 
the  Pavement,  Platforms  with  such  a  pavement  might 
very  naturally  become  common  with  Roman  comman- 
ders, since  Julius  Csesar  was  wont  to  carry  about  with 
him  pieces  of  marble  ready  fitted,  that  they  might  be 
laid  down  in  the  prsetorium  wherever  he  encamped 
(snet.  Jul.  Cm.  o.  46).  Josephus  does  not  mention  the 
place  before  us  by  name,  but  he  gives  instances  of 
Pilate  and  other  Roman  governors  seating  themselves 
for  judgment  in  public  before  the  prsetorium  or  in  the 
market-place  (Wan.  ii.  o,  3;  u,  s). 

GA'BBIEL  [hero  of  God,  or  OoiTa  mighty  one],  the 
name  assumed  by  an  angel,  who  was  charged  with 
communicating  important  messages,  first  to  Daniel, 
oh.Tiii.  I6;ix.  21,  and  then  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gospel  era  to  Zecharias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  Lu.  i.  io,26.  The  chief  peculiarity 
in  the  case  is  that  any  name  should  have  be^  assumed 
by  a  messenger  from  the  upper  sanctuary,  when  simply 
coming  to  disclose  the  mind  of  God  to  his  servants  on 
earth,  or  revealing  to  them  things  to  come.  It  arose, 
however,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  com- 
pared with  the  nature  of  the  messages  conveyed — ^the 
one  being  peculiarly  dark  and  depressing,  the  other 
giving  indication  of  things  singuholy  great  and  won- 
derful, such  as  at  any  time  would  have  put  faith  to  the 
stretch,  and  might  almost  have  seemed  to  mock  its  expec- 
tations, when  delivered  in  a  season  of  gloom  and  dis- 
couragement. In  these  circumstances  it  was  well  fitted 
to  reassure  the  heart  of  faith  that  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  tidings  of  coming  good  was  not  only  an 
angel  of  God,  but  an  angel  whose  very  name  bore  im- 
pressed on  it  the  might  and  energy  of  Godhead.  The 
appearance  of  such  an  one  on  the  field  of  action  carried 
with  it  a  pledge  that  higher  forces  than  those  of  nature 
should  now  be  called  into  play,  and  that  nothing  ut- 
tered respecting  God's  purposes  should  be  found  too 
hard  to  be  accomplished.  If  viewed  in  this  light,  which 
is  the  one  the  Scripture  narrative  itself  suggests, 
the  designation  of  the  angel  in  question  by  the  name  of 
Gabriel  receives  a  quite  natural  explanation.  When 
the  visions  recorded  in  Da.  viii.  and  ix.  were  given  to 
Daniel,  everything  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  with  the 
kingdom  of  God;  it  seemed  as  if  worldly  elements  were 
allowed  to  ferment  and  work  at  will  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  the  interests  of  the  covenant  were  to  be  lost 
sight  of  amid  the  struggles  and  projects  of  the  great 
earthly  kingdoms  which  were  contending  for  the  mastery. 
How  cheering  at  such  a  time  to  learn  from  the  God- 
empowered  hero  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  that  these  out- 
ward movements  were  but  the  strivings  of  the  potsherds 
of  the  earth,  which  should  soon  come  to  nought,  while 
God's  purpose  to  restore  the  covenant  •  people,  to 
establish  for  ever  the  covenant  itself,  and  through 
Messiah  the  Prince  set  all  on  a  firm  and  immoveable 
footing,  was  definitely  fixed  and  settled !  So,  too,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  gospel  era,  however  general 
the  expectation  was  of  a  coming  deliverance,  as  regards 
the  kind  of  deliverance  that  behoved  to  be  accom- 
plished and  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  it,  so 
far  from  there  being  any  proper  faith  beforehand,  the 
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main  difficulty  was  to  get  men  to  believe  when  the 
pm^xwe  of  Grod  waa  declared,  and  the  operations  of  his 
hand  were  before  their  eyes.  **  Whereby  shall  I  know 
it?**  was  Zechaiias'  ready  question  of  doubt  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  the  first,  and  comparatively  one  of 
the  least  wonderful,  steps  in  the  process.  The  afiairs 
of  the  sacred  commonwealth  had  been  so  long  depressed, 
it  had  altogether  assumed  so  much  the  aspect  of  a 
tributary  worldly  kingdom,  and  the  interests  of  the 
house  of  David,  in  particular,  had  fallen  into  such 
decrepitude  and  oblivion,  that  the  things  which  the 
purpose  of  God  required  to  be  done,  had  not  so  much 
as  entered  the  minds  of  men  to  conceive.  Most  fit  was 
it,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  their  first  announce- 
ment from  the  lips  of  a  Gabriel,  who,  as  the  represen- 
tative and  bearer  of  God*s  might,  could  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  certunty  of  what  was  to  be  brought  to 
pass.  The  temponuy  visitation  of  dumbness  inflicted 
on  Zecharias,  was  a  dear  sign  that  he  had  at  command 
what  his  name  imported. 

For  the  Jewish  fancies  regarding  Gabriel,  and  the 
other  so-called  archangels,  see  under  Angels. 

GAD  [troop].  1.  A  son  of  Jacob,  bom  to  him  by  Zil- 
pah,  the  maid  of  Leah,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Of  Gad  as  an  individual  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  is  written  of  him  in  common  with  the 
other  sons  of  Jacob.  Along  with  them  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  he  took  part  in  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  selling  of  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  the 
later  transactions  which  led  to  the  settiement  of  the 
whole  family  of  Jacob  in  that  land  of  temporaiy  pro- 
tection and  support.  At  the  time  of  the  exodus  the 
tribe  numbered  45,650  men  of  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
wards; and  along  with  Reuben  and  Manasseh  they  had 
lai^  possessions  in  sheep  and  cattie,  which  led  to  their 
ultimate  settiement  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan.  The  play  upon  the  name  in  the  bless- 
ing pronounced  upon  Gad  by  Jacob:  "Gad,  troops 
shall  cut  in  upon  Um,  but  he  shall  cut  the  heer*  (such 
is  the  literal  rendering  of  Gre.  xlix.  19),  indicates 
something  of  a  valiant,  resolute,  and  courageous  spirit 
as  characteristic  of  the  tribe — such  as  might  well  pro- 
voke attacks  from  hostile  neighbours,  but  only  to  be 
met  by  determined  resistance,  or  followed  up  with  suc- 
cessful reprisals.  And  the  fuller  blessing  pron(ranced 
by  Moses  speaks  yet  more  deddedly  in  the  same  strain, 
**  Blessed  be  he  that  enlargeth  Gad :  he  dwelleth  as  a 
lion,  and  teareth  the  arm  with  the  crown  of  tiie  head,** 
&c.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the  tribe  had  dis- 
played lion-like  courage  and  eneigy  in  the  conflicts 
that  had  been  held  with  the  former  possessors  of 
Gilead;  and  now  that  a  large  portion  of  the  conquered 
country  was  to  be  occupied  by  this  tribe,  it  bade  fair 
for  maintuning  its  ground,  and  even  enlarging  its  pos- 
sessions. The  members  of  it  required  sudi  qualities; 
for  their  position  in  the  land  of  Gilead  peculiarly  ex- 
posed them  to  inroads  from  the  wandering  Arabs. 
But  they  kept  their  ground  against  these,  aAd  it  would 
appear  somewhat  encroached  upon  the  neighbouring 
tribe  of  Manasseh;  for  they  are  mentioned  in  1  Gh.  v.  11, 
as  having  extended  their  dwellings  as  far  as  Salcah, 
which  had  originally  been  assigned  to  Manasseh,  De.111. 
10, 13*  Beyond  this  general  activity,  however,  and 
pushing  energy,  which  seemed  to  have  characterixed  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  respecting 
them  in  sacred  history.  The  tribe  furnished  no  judge, 
ruler,  or  prophet^  as  far  as  we  know,  to  take  a  distin- 


guished and  prominent  phtce  in  the  affiurs  of  the  cove- 
nant; and  it  is  but  too  probable  that  their  distanoe 
from  the  centre  of  worship  operated  unfavourably  on 
the  tone  and  temper  of  their  minds  in  a  religious  point 
of  view. 

2.  Gao  was  the  name  also  of  a  prophet  in  the  time 
of  David,  but  whose  birth-plaoe  and  lineage  are  left 
altogether  unnoticed.    He  is  first  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  peiMcutionB  of  David,  during  which 
he  gave  David  the  advice  to  remove  from  the  hold  of 
AduUam,  and  get  into  the  land  of  Judah,  s  6a.  ndL  B< 
He  must  therefore  have  been  among  the  fint  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  person  and  cause  of  David, 
and  in  all  probability  had  become  acquainted  with 
David  in  the  course  of  those  visits  which  in  eariy  life 
he  pud  to  Samuel  and  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
As  Gad*s  connection  with  David  b^an  eariy,  bo  it 
continued  through  life.     He  is  called  "  David's  seer,** 
as  being  much  about  him,  i  Ch.  zzi.  9;  and  was  the 
medium  of  the  divine  communication  to  David  in  one 
of  the  latest  public  transactions  of  his  reign,  when 
three  forms  of  chastisement  were  proposed  to  him, 
that  he  might  choose  which  should  be  administered  to 
him  and  his  people  for  their  backsliding,  a  Sk.  udv.  ii. 
Gad  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  those  seers  who  wrote 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  David*s  time,  i  Ch.  xxix 
89;  but  whether  lus  narrative  has  been  engrossed  in  the 
histories  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  that  period,  or 
has  been  altogether  lost,  we  have  not  sufficient  mate- 
rials for  detennining. 

GAD'ARA,  6ADARENES.  Gadan  is  not  ex- 
plidtiy  mentioned  in  the  gospel  nazrative ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  from  it  is  named  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes,  where  one  of  our  Lord*s  most  remaric- 
able  miracles  was  wrought.  Mar.  ▼.  i;  Lu.  tUL  iss  supposing 
this  to  be  the  correct  reading.  In  the  correBpaiidiag 
passage  of  St.  Matthew*s  goipel,  oh.  viii.  ts,  the  received 
text  has  Gergesenes,  instead  of  Gadarenes;  bnt»  as 
four  of  the  older  MSS.,  including  the  Vatican  B,  resd 
Oadartnes,  Tischendorf  and  several  of  the  later  critics 
have  adopted  this  as  the  proper  reading.  The  same 
authorities,  however,  have  substituted  (3erasenes  in 
the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  there  were  from  the  first  two  names  i^^ed  to  the 
locality — ^the  one  more  specific  and  the  other  more 
general  {See  Gxrasa.)  Supposing  the  country  of 
the  Gfldarenes  to  be  the  name  given  to  the  region 
in  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  then  Gadara  must  have  been 
the  place  from  which  the  name  was  derived.  Its  posi- 
tion was  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake.  It  was  sixty 
stadia,  or  nearly  dght  Roman  miles,  from  the  town  of 
Tiberias,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Joeej^us  as  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  Penea  (Wan,  ir.  r.  s).  It  stood  on 
an  elevation,  was  well  fortified,  and  is  even  called  by 
Polybius  the  strongest  city  in  those  parts  {t.  n). 
After  having  been  destroyed  during  the  wars  whidi 
the  Jews  had  to  wage  with  the  Syrian  kings,  it  was 
restored  by  Pompey  at  the  suit  of  one  of  his  freedmen, 
Demetrius,  a  native  of  the  place  (J<m.  Wan,  L  r,  r);  and 
it  was  added  by  Cesar  Augustus  to  the  dominions  of 
Herod,  along  with  Hippos  and  Samaria,  as  a  special 
token  of  favour  on  account  of  Herod*s  loyalty  and 
munifioenoe  (Joa.  Wan,  L  so,  s).  It  was,  however,  a  Gre- 
cian rather  than  a  Jewish  city;  and  after  Herod's 
death  it  was  on  that  account  assigned  to  the  prefectuie 
of  Syria.  Yet  that  there  must  have  been  a  eoosaier-  ^ 
able  Jewish  popuUtion  in  it  is  evident  from  its  harioj^ 
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at  au  earlier  period,  been  fixed  on  by  Gabinius,  the 
Koman  governor,  as  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  he 
placed  councils  or  sanhedrim  for  the  management  of 
Jewish  aSaiis  (Jo^  Ant.  xiv.  6, 4).  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  war  against  Bome,  it  was  seized  by  the 
insurgents;  but  was  recaptured  by  Vespasian  with 
terrible  slaughter,  and  the  city  itself,  with  the  sur- 
rounding  villages  reduced  to  ashes  (Wan,  lii.  7, 1).  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  again  rebuilt ;  for  in 
the  early  centuries  it  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  who  represented  it  in  the  councils 
both  of  Nice  and  of  Ephesus. 

The  ruins  of  Urn  Keis  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the 
ancient  Gadara.  They  occupy  a  space  of  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  traces  of  fortifications  are 
to  be  seen  all  aroimd.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
hill  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  the  benches  of  which 
still  appear,  but  the  front  is  gone.  There  are  the 
remains  also  of  a  street  which  had  stretched  through 
tiie  length  of  the  city,  and  was  lined  by  a  colonnade 
on  each  side,  of  which  the  pavement  exists  in  good 
preservation,  but  the  columns  are  aU  prostrate.  The 
ruins  of  a  cathedral,  chiefly  in  the  Corinthian  style  of 
architecture,  have  been  detected  in  this  street,  and  of 
some  other  public  buildings.  But  *'  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Gadara  are  its  tombs,  which  lie  on 
the  east  and  north-east  of  the  hill.  They  are  excavated 
in  the  limestone  rock,  like  those  around  Jerusalem; 
and  oonaist  of  chambers  of  various  dimensions,  some 
more  than  twenty  feet  square,  and  recesses  for  bodies. 
The  doors  are  all  massive  slabs  of  stone,  a  few  orna- 
mented with  panels,  but  most  of  them  plain.  Some  of 
these  doors  still  remain  in  their  places,  and  can  be 
opened  and  shut  with  ease,  considering  their  great 
weight.  The  hinge  is  formed  of  a  part  of  the  stone 
left  projecting  above  and  below,  and  let  into  sockets 
cut  in  the  rock.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Keis, 
when  it  is  inhabited,  are  all  Troglodites  'dwelling  in 
the  tombs,*  like  the  poor  maniac  of  old ;  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  almost  as  dangerous  to  the  solitary 
traveller.  Some  of  those  tombs  we  still  see  beside  the 
city  formed  the  maniac's  habitation  [see,  however,  under 
Gerasa,  reasons  for  doubtmg  the  correctness  of  this 
view] ;  down  that  hiU-side  he  ran  to  meet  the  Saviour, 
who  came  across  the  lake  from  Capernaum.  He  met 
him  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  On  the  side 
of  that  declivity,  by  which  the  plateau  of  Gaulonitis 
breaks  down  into  the  lake,  the  great  herd  of  swine  was 
feeding;  and  down  that  steep  place  they  fled,  and 
perished  in  the  waters.**  (Murray's  Hand>book  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  1>7  Porter,  p  320.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadara^  about  three  miles 
to  the  north,  are  hot  springs,  much  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity, and  commonly  called  the  hot  springs  of  Amatha, 
but  sometimes  also  of  Gadara.  There  are  altogether 
seven  or  eight  of  them.  As  they  were  much  fre- 
quented, and  reckoned  medicinal,  there  were  buildings 
erected  near  them  for  the  accommodation  of  visitants, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  Arabs 
of  the  present  day  have  strong  faith  in  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  waters. 

GArUS,  an  early  convert,  residing  at  Corinth,  and 
PauFs  host  thereat  the  time  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  written,  cb.  xvi.  23;  but  mentioned  elsewhere  as  a 
man  of  Macedonia,  Ac  %\j.  29,  who  had  gone  with  Paul 
from  Greece  to  Asia^  and  was  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
when  the  upit>ar  broke  out  respecting  the  worship  of 


Diana.  There  was  another  Gains,  however,  who  was 
also  a  convert  and  companion  of  Paul  in  travel,  called 
Gaius  of  Derbe,  Ac  xx.  i.  But  we  know  nothing  fur- 
ther of  either  of  them. 

GALA'TLA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia^  on  the  east  by 
Pontus^  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Cappadocia  and 
Phiygia.  It  was  traversed  in  its  eastern  portion  by 
the  river  Halys,  and,  though  hilly,  abounded  in  tracts 
of  fertile  country.  Originally  a  portion  of  ancient 
Phrygian  it  received  its  name  from  a  detachment  of 
those  vast  hordes  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus; 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  left  their  native 
country  Gaul,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

The  word  TdXarau,  whidi  is  the  same  as  KiXrat, 
indicates  the  Celtic  origin  of  these  tribes.  On  their 
arrival  at  Dardania,  disputes  took  place  among  the 
chiefs,  and  a  considerable  body,  after  traversing  Thrace, 
settled  near  Byzantium,  where  they  became  the 
scourge  of  the  surrounding  country.  Attracted  at 
length  by  the  rich  pluns  of  Bithynia,  and  the  offers  of 
Nicomedes  I.,  the  king  of  that  countiy,  who  was 
anxious  to  secure  their  assistance  in  the  dvil  wars  by 
which  he  was  harassed,  they  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and 
at  once  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor.  Though 
in  numbet,  it  is  said,  only  20,000,  sudi  was  their  ac- 
tivity and  skill  in  war  that  they  speedily  overran  the 
peninsula,  which  they  divided  among  their  three  tribes, 
the  Trocmi,  the  Tolistobou,  and  the  Tectosages. 
Without  any  fixed  territory  they  suj^rted  themselves 
partly  by  predatory  excursions  and  partly  by  engaging 
as  mercenaries  in  foreign  wars.  At  length  their  ex- 
actions became  insupportable,  and  the  neighbouring 
kings  took  up  arms  against  them.  The  Tectosages 
first  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Antiochus  I., 
king  of  Syria,  who  was  hence  called  SoteTf  or  saviour. 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamum,  gained  a  victory  over  the 
other  two  tribes.  They  still,  however,  remained  the 
terror  of  Asia,  until,  siding  with  Antiochus  at  Mag- 
I  nesia,  they  brought  upon  themselves  the  power  of  the 
Koman  empire.  In  the  year  B.C.  189  the  consul 
Cn.  Manlius,  assisted  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamum, 
marched  against  them,  and  after  two  sanguinary 
battles  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  dei)endence,  and 
confining  them  to  the  district  which  thenceforward 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Galatia.  At  first  they 
were  governed  by  four  tetrarchs,  which  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  one,  in  favour  of  Deiotarus,  the 
friend  and  partizan  of  Pompey,  whose  fall  he  shared. 
To  part  of  the  dominions  of  Deiotarus  Amyntas  suc- 
ceeded; and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  a.d.  26,  the 
Romans  assumed  the  direct  government  of  Galatia, 
and  made  it  a  province. 

The  Tectosages  came  from  the  country  near  Toulouse, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  Jerome  (Proi.  in  £p.  Oal.) 
discovered  an  affinity  between  the  language  of  Galatia 
and  that  spoken  at  Treves.  From  their  admixture, 
however,  with  the  native  population,  the  immigrants 
became  familiar  with  the  Greek  tongue;  and  hence  the 
inhabitants  received  the  name  of  Gallogrseci.  Ancient 
writers  make  mention  of  three  principal  towns  in  this 
district — AncynK  the  metropolis,  which  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  Angur  or  Angorah;  Pessinus,  and 
Tavium :  the  two  latter  were  commercially  important. 
Large  numbers  of  Jews  frequented  the  province  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.     The  Galatians,  as  portrayed  by 
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St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  them,  seem  to  have  retained 
strong  traces  of  that  impulsive  and  fickle  character 
%?hich  history  ascribes  to  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  whidi 
is  still  visible  in  the  nations  that  have  sprung  from 

them  (mo  Str»b<\  12,  6M-9;  lit.  88.  Ifl,  40;  2  Mac.  vlU.  20;  Cramer, 
Alia  Minor,  2,  mo.  vUl. ;  Wiser,  Real*Wfirt«rb.  •.▼.) 

GALATIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  One  of  the 
lesser,  but  most  important  epistles  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  written  probably  soon  after  his  second 
visit  to  Galatia^  recorded  in  Ac.  xviii.  28. 

OemUnenesa, — ^This  epistle  bears  so  unmistakeably 
the  impress  of  the  apostle^s  mind  and  style,  and  its 
contents  tally  so  closely,  yet  naturally,  with  the  history 
of  the  book  of  Acts,  that  its  genuineness  has  never 
been  doubted.  It  is  one  of  the  few  which  the  restless 
scepticism  of  Grerman  criticism  has  not  as  yet  ventured 
to  assail;  for  Brano  Bauer's  attempt  (Berlin,  isso),  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  compilation  of  later  times  from  the 
epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Corinthians,  has  received 
the  merited  condemnation  even  of  rationalistic  inter- 
preters. External  testimony,  though  not  in  the  earliest 
age  very  distinct,  is  also,  in  the  absence  of  anything  on 
the  other  side,  decisive.  Apparent  allusions  in  the 
apostolical  fathers  are  the  following: — Clemens  Bom. 
(Ep.  0. 4o),  "  Christ  gave  his  blood  for  us  by  the  will  of 
God,"  oomp.  Oa.  i.  4;  Ignatius  (Ep.  ad  Fhil.  1. 1),  ''Your 
bishop  did  not  receive  his  ministry  from  himself,  or 
from  man,  but  through  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead,** 
aeeOa.i.1;  Polycarp  (Bp.adFhU.e.12),  ''Who  are  about 
to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  in  his  Father, 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead,**  ooinp.aa.Li.  Justin 
Martyr,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Orat,  GrcBC, 
in  his  works,  quotes  Ga.  iv.  12,  "Be  ye  as  I  am,  for  I 
(was)  as  you.**  With  Irenaaus  the  evidence  becomes  ex- 
press. ' '  Paul  the  apostle,*'  that  father  writes  (c.  Hasr.  iii. 
c.s,B.  6),  "saying,  '  for  if  ye  served  them  which  were  no 
gods,  now  Imowing  God,  or  rather  known  of  him,*  dis- 
tinguishes false  deities  from  the  true  God,**  Oa.  iv.  8-q. 
So  Clemens  Alex.,  "Wherefore  Paul  to  the  Galatians 
says,  'My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth,*  ** 
kc.  (strookl. iii;  oomp. Oa. ir.  19.)  After  this  date  the 
references  become  as  numerous  as  they  are  to  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Time  and  place  of  writing. — Upon  these  points  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  prevailed.  We  may  dismiss  as 
exploded  the  two  eaUreme  hypotheses — the  first,  that  of 
Michaelis  and  Koppe,  who  regard  the  epistle  as  among 
the  earliest  of  St.  Paul ;  the  second,  that  of  Schrader 
and  others,  who  rank  it  among  the  latest — ^the  former 
defending  the  authenticity  of  the  subscription  importing 
that  it  "was  written  ^m  Bome,**  which  the  best 
critics  pronounce  spurious.  The  determination  of  the 
question  partly  depends  upon  the  number  of  visits 
which  St.  Paul  may  be  supposed  to  have  paid  to 
Qalatia.  The  advocates  of  a  date  earlier  than  a.d.  50 
suppose  that  the  persons  addressed  under  the  name  of 
Gralatians  were  not  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  proper, 
but  of  Lystra  and  Derbe,  Ac.  xiv.  e,  since  among  the 
seven  districts  into  which  Asia  Minor  was  divided  by 
the  Bomans  the  name  of  Lycaonia  does  not  occur;  the 
latter  therefore,  with  its  cities  of  Derbe  and  Lystra, 
must  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  as 
indeed  Pliny  (h.  n.t.  27),  makes  it  a  part  thereof.  It  is 
urged,  in  addition,  that  while  copious  details  are  given 
in  Ac.  xiv.  respecting  the  founding  of  the  Lycaonian 
churches,  the  first  mention  of  Galatia,   Ac  xvi.  s»  is 


merely  to  the  effect  that  St.  Paul  passed  through  th&t 
coun^.  On  these  grounds  Paulus,  Ulrich  (stoinnd 
Krit.1896),  Bottger,  and  others,  hold  that  under  ^ 
term  repixiapoif,  "the  region  round  about,*'  Acxlro, 
Galatia  must  be  included :  and  therefore  they  put  back 
the  composition  of  the  epistle  to  a  date  anterior  to  the 
apostolic  council,  Ao.  zv.  Plausible  as  this  hypotheas 
is,  it  rests  upon  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  certain  that 
Luke  did  not  follow  the  Boman  division  into  provinoes 
(which,  moreover,  was  frequently  changed),  because  he 
specially  mentions  Lycaonia,  which  was  no  provinoe, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  Galatia.  And  as  to  the  latter 
point,  no  valid  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
parative silence  of  the  inspired  history  upon  the  details 
of  St  Paul*s  labours  in  particular  places :  his  journey 
to  Crete,  e.g.  is  nowhere  recorded.  There  seems  there 
fore  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  common  opinion  that 
the  apostle's  first  visit  is  recorded  in  Ac.  xvi.  6;  and 
consequently  the  epistle  must  have  been  written  subse- 
quently to  the  council,  Ac.  xr.,  or  A.D.  50.  With  this, 
too,  the  references  in  tlie  epistle  itself  best  agree.  The 
visit  to  Jerusalem  alluded  to  in  ch.  ii.  1-10,  is,  on  the 
best  grounds,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
Ac.  XV.;  and  the  apostle  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  second  visit  of  St.  Paul  is  mentioned  in 
Ac.  xviii.  28;  and  the  expressions  of  the  epistle  (eh.  19: 
if.  13,18)  point  also  to  this  as  a  thing  of  tiiepast  If 
with  these  data  we  couple  the  plain  inference  from  the 
expression  in  Ga.  i.  6,  othufs  raxit^,  that  no  long  time 
had  dapsed  since  their  conversion,  we  shall  be  led  to 
place  the  writing  of  the  epistle  no  later  than  the  com- 
mencement of  St.  PauFs  prolonged  stay  at  Ephesns, 
Aa  xix.,  or  about  A.D.  66.  From  the  similarity  between 
our  epistle  and  that  to  the  Bomans,  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some  (Omybeiira  and  Howson,  Stain,  ftc.),  to  have  been 
written  at  the  same  time,  viz.  at  Corinth,  about  kM. 
67;  but  for  the  foregoing  reasons  this  is  improbable. 
The  order  of  things  then  was  probably  as  follows:— At 
his  first  visit  St.  Paul  experienced  a  most  favourable 
reception  from  the  Galatians,  who  exhibited  a  strong 
personal  attachment  to  him,  Oa.i?.i3.  After  his  de- 
parture the  judaizing  teachers  commenced  their  work; 
and  on  the  ap08tle*s  second  visit  he  found  the  noxious 
influence  taking  effect.  During  his  short  sojourn  he 
endeavoured  by  oral  instruction  to  meet  the  evil;  but 
learning  after  his  departure  to  Ephesus  that  his  converts 
were  again  lapsing  from  the  faith,  under  deep  emotion  of 
mind  he  addressed  this  fervent  epistle  to  them. 

Occasion  of  the  ej)u^.— This  lies  on  the  surface  of 
it.  Of  all  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  it  discovers  most 
deariy  the  sentiments  of  that  judaixing  party  which 
with  such  inveterate  hostility  pursued  the  apostle,  and 
endeavoured  to  mar  his  work.  Undeterred  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  they  traversed  the 
Christian  world,  teaching  not  only  that  the  Mosaic  law 
mighty  without  prejudice  to  the  gospel,  be  observed  bjr 
bom  Jews,  but  that  in  all  cases  it  was  indispensable  to 
salvation .  St.  Paul  himself,  as  appears  from  Ac  xxi.  26, 
when  among  Jews,  observed  the  legal  ordinances,  but 
only  on  the  ground  of  expediency;  no  sooner  was  it 
attempted  to  impose  them  as  a  yoke  upon  Chrisiiaw. 
either  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin,  than  the  attempt 
met  with  his  determined  opposition,  even  to  the  with- 
standing a  brother  apostle  to  the  face,  a«.o.u.  Ksto- 
rally  the  Judaizers  regarded  him  as  their  prinapv 
antagonist,  and  part  of  their  tactics  consisted  in  insittn- 
ating  doubts  respecting  the  validity  of  his  apostolic 
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call.  With  theae  two  topics,  viz.  the  vindication  of 
the  apostle's  mission,  and  his  exposition  of  the  relation 
between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  the  epistle  is  occapied; 
and  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
it  presupposes,  it  was  evidently  addressed  to  Jewish  as 
well  as  Gentile  helievera.  Both  the  general  subject  and 
the  particular  aiguments  employed  connect  it  closely 
with  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans:  there  is  however  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
the  relation  between  the  law  and  the  gospel  is  discussed 
in  a  more  abstract  manner,  and  with  a  wider  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  law;  in  that  to  the  Galatians  it  is  the 
Mosaic  law  which  the  writer  has  principally  in  view, 
and  his  remarks  are  of  a  more  polemical  character, 
directed  to  a  single  point  of  error.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  the  two  epistles  should  be  read  together; 
for,  in  truth,  the  one  is  an  inspired  commentary  upon 
the  other,  and  if  we  add  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
no  point  of  this  great  aigiunent  will  be  found  to  remain 
unelucidated. 

ConUnt$, — ^The  epistle  naturally  arranges  itself  under 
three  principal  heads: — 1.  A  vindication  of  the  writer's 
apostolical  authority;  2.  The  discussion  of  the  main 
theme  of  the  epistle;  3.  A  hortatory  conclusion. 

Under  the  first  division,  ob.  l.  ii.,  the  apostle,  after  the 
usual  salutation,  commences  by  expressing  his  surprise 
and  grief  at  the  speedy  defection  of  his  converts  from 
the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  instructed,  and  which 
was  once  for  all  inmiutably  fixed,  eh.i.  e-io.  As  regards 
the  doubts  which  had  been  insinuated  respecting  his 
equality  with  the  other  apostles,  he  reminds  them  that, 
upon  his  marvellous  conversion,  he  had  purposely 
avoided  intercourse  with  any  human  teachers.  He  had 
at  once  retired  into  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  where  he  re- 
ceived directly  from  Christ  the  revelations  necessary  to 
qualify  him  for  his  office.  After  an  interval  of  three 
yean,  he  had  indeed  paid  a  short  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(secAo  lx.26),  where  he  compared  notes  with  Peter  and 
James;  but  other  of  the  apostles  saw  he  none,  ch.  i.  11-24. 
Fourteen  years  after  his  conversion  the  question  of  the 
obligation  of  circumcision  upon  the  Gentile  converts 
drew  him  again  to  Jerusalem,  Ac.  xr.,  where  the  apostles 
were  assembled:  to  them,  however,  he  was  indebted  for 
no  additional  light;  on  the  contrary,  they  acknowledged 
his  independent  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  bid  him 
God  speed.  Upon  one  memorable  occasion,  at  Antioch, 
the  very  foremost  of  the  original  twelve,  Peter,  sub- 
mitted to  a  rebuke  which  he  (Paul)  was  compelled  to 
administer  to  him  for  his  tergiversation  upon  the  great 
point  which  had  been  decided  at  the  council— which 
was  the  more  strange  inasmuch  as  to  Peter  especially 
hod  been  vouchsafed  a  divine  revelation,  Ac.  x.,  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  gospel  no  distinction  was  to  exist 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  ch.  it.  1-13.  The  mention  of 
this  circumstance  gives  the  apostle  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  great  theme  which  he  is  about  to  dis- 
cuss, ch.U.  14-21. 

Addressing  himself  directly  to  the  Galatians,  he  now, 
in  the  second  part  of  the  epistle,  enters  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Let  them  call  to  memory  their  own  experience. 
Was  it  through  the  law  or  through  faith  in  Christ  that 
they  had  received  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit! 
The  case  of  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  might  have  led  them  to  the  truth.  For  at 
what  time  were  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  ?  Long 
before  the  law  was  given ;  and  it  was  the  patriarch's 
faith  in  those  promises  that  procured  him  acceptance 


with  God.  It  is  the  same  faith  which  saves,  and  which 
dlstingmshes,  all  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham. 
To  be  of  the  law  is  to  be  under  the  curse;  a  curse  from 
which  Christ  alone  by  his  death  has  relieved  us,  ch.  iii. 
1-18.  The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  then  was  the 
law  promulgated,  seeing  it  could  never  give  life? 
Answer — It  never  was  intended  to  give  life:  it  was 
introduced  between  the  original  promise  to  Abraham 
and  the  coming  of  Christy  for  special  purposes,  viz.  to 
curb  the  outbreaks  of  a  sinful  nature,  especially  the  sin 
of  idoUtry,  and  by  means  of  its  inward  discipline  and 
its  ritual  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christ. 
Now  that  Christ  has  come,  its  function  has  ceased, 
ch.  Hi.  10-20.  As  emancipated  by  Christ  from  the  yoke 
of  legal  bondage,  let  them  jealously  guard  their  Chris- 
tian Uberty,  ch.  ]v.  i-io.  Their  present  tendency  to 
legalism,  contrasted  with  their  former  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  the  gospel,  made  him  ahnost  doubt  whether 
they  did  not  need  a  second  regeneration.  They  made 
much  of  the  law;  let  them  listen  to  it.  In  the  history 
of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  Ge.  xxi. — the  son  of  the  free- woman 
superseding,  as  rightful  heir,  the  son  of  the  bond-woman 
—they  had  a  divinely-intended  illustration  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  ch.  iv.  ii-si.  To  sum  up: 
if  they  underwent  circumcision,  as  a  matter  necessary 
to  salvation,  they  would  thereby  openly  dissolve  their 
connection  with  Christ  and  the  blessings  of  his  salva- 
tion— in  whom  no  outward  distinctions  are  of  any  avail, 
but  *' faith  which  worketh  by  love,"  ch.T.M2. 

This  leads  to  the  third  and  practical  portion  of  the 
epistle,  in  which  the  apostle  admonishes  the  Galatians 
against  a  licentious  abuse  of  the  Christian  liberty  which 
was  their  birthright.  If  they  were  really  led  by  the 
Spirit,  they  would  necessarily  abound  in  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  in  their  two  great  divisions  of  personal  purity 
and  Christian  love,  ch.  t.  13-26;  vl.  i-io.  As  a  proof  of  the 
intense  interest  which  he  felt  in  them,  he  mentions  the 
unusual  circumstance  that  he  had  written  the  epistle 
with  his  own  hand;  and  concludes  with  a  brief  repetition 
of  the  doctrinal  points  upon  which  he  had  enlarged, 
ch.vi.  11-18. 

[ThU  epistte  has  been  often  commented  upon.  Luther's  work 
was  one  of  the  main  instruments  of  promoting  the  Reformation; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  still  retains  its  value.  He  drew 
mnch  from  Augustine's  commentary,  the  most  valuable  of  the 
]mtristic  remains  upon  this  subject.  The  doctrinal  tendencies 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  Eastern  church,  such  as  Chryaoetom, 
Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Ac,  render  their  laliouxB  lees  valuable. 
Among  modem  critical  commentaries  may  be  mentioned— Winer 
(Lips,  1829),  Pa\ilu3  (Heidel.  1831),  Riickert  (Leipr.  18S3),  Ustari 
(Ziirich,  1833),  Olshausen  (KOuigsberg,  1844),  Meyer  (Gott.  1861), 
Alford  (Lond.  1857),  Ellicott  (Lond.  1859).]  [K.  A.  L.] 

GALBANUM  [rutSn  (chtmndk),  Greek,  xaW»^, 

Ex.  XXX.  34].  This  was  one  of  the  ingredients  used  in 
compounding  the  sacred  incense.  Of  the  gum  gal- 
banum  of  pharmacy  and  commerce,  two  specimens 
now  lie  before  us — the  one  a  gray  and  dirty  con- 
glomerate, full  of  sand  and  impurities;  the  other 
evidently  collected  with  care,  and  probably  obtained 
by  tapping  or  scarifying  the  plant  which  yields  it. 
With  its  resinous  fracture,  its  colour  varying  from  a 
transparent  gray  to  white  or  brownish  yellow,  there  is 
not  much  to  distinguish  it  at  first  sight  from  the  crude 
state  of  other  gum-resins ;  but  a  scent  similar  to  that 
which  we  know  so  well  in  fennel,  angelica,  and  kin- 
dreil  plants,  at  once  suggests  its  umbelliferous  origin. 
With  the  general  appearance  of  the  plants  belonging  to 
this  inmiense  natural  order,  and  so  happily  named  from 
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the  paraaol  pAttem  in  which  the  tiny  flowen  are  ar^ 
ranged,  every  one  is  familiar  (see  the  figure,  article 
Cumin);  but  to  vegetable  chemistry  there  ia  no  order 
which  at  first  sight  offers  so  many  anomalies  and  cap- 
rices. The  roots  of  the  parsnip  and  carrot  are  popular 
esculents ;  the  root  of  a  species  of  Narthex  yields  the 
horrible  drug  assafoetida.  The  juice  of  hemlock,  cow- 
bane,  and  water-dropwort  (Conitan,  CicutOf  and  (Enan- 
the)  is  deadly  poison;  pickled  samphire  and  candied 
angelica  are  ragaided  as  delicacies;  the  seeds  of  the 
caraway  and  cumin  are  extensively  employed  as  condi- 
ments; innumerable  dishes  are  flavoured  or  garnished 
with  parsley;  and  in  Thibet,  Dr.  Falconer  tells  us,  that 
the  young  shoots  of  the  assafostida  plant  are  devoured 
as  a  dainty  (Linnaan  Tranuctiooi,  vol  xx.  p.  288).  All  these 
and  other  anomalies  are  owing  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence in  different  parts  of  the  plant  of  certain  princi- 
ples, such  as  the  alkaline  conia  in  hemlock,  an  aroma- 
tic oil  in  caraway  and  coriander,  and  a  gum-resuvouch 
as  is  found  in  the  stem  of  the  fennel  and  the  roots  of 
the  aasafoetida.  Such  a  gum-resin  is  galbanum.  Hiere 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  an  exudation  from 
the  Oalbanum  ofidnale  of  Don,  a  plant  which  occuis 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  although  a  gum  not 
unlike  galbanum  is  also  obtained  from  the  Opoidia 
ffolbanifera  of  Liudley.  According  to  our  standard  of 
smell,  its  odour  is  by  no  means  agreeable.  But  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  not  used  except  in  combination 
with  other  fragrant  substances;  and  when  so  used, 
Dioscorides  says  that  it  enhanced  their  efficacy.  (See 
KaUaeh  on  Ex.  xxx.  34.)  [j.  H.] 

QAL'EED  [heap  of  wUne$8],  the  name  given  by 
Jacob  to  the  sort  of  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones,  raised  by 
him  and  Laban  on  Mount  Gilead,  in  commemoration 
of  thdr  brotherly  covenant^  Oe.  xxxl.  47, 48. 

GALILEE,  COUNTRY  OF.  The  northernmost 
of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  Holy  Land  was 
divided  in  our  Lord*s  time.  Its  name  ia  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  word  SS:i  (QaliC),  which  as  a  noun  signi- 
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fies  anything  circular,  such  as  a  ring,  Es.  L  6;  Ga.T.  14,  then 
a  circuit  or  region  of  country,  and  spedfically  the  region 
indicated  above,  or  some  part  of  it^  Joe.  xx.  7;  i  KL  ix.  ii; 
la.  ix.  1.  The  limits  of  Galilee  varied  at  different  times. 
Its  northern  boundaries  wero  the  mountains  of  Hermon 
and  Lebanon,  whero  it  adjoins  Ccele-Syria  and  "the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.**  On  the  east  it  was  divided 
by  the  Jordan  and  the  lakes  of  Merom  and  Gen- 
neaaret  from  Gaulonitis,  Hippene,  and  Gadaris,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Batanean  tetrarchy.  Its  southern 
border  ran  from  Scythopolis  (Bethshan),  through  Ginea, 
Jenin  (Heb.  Engannim,  Jos.  xix.  n,  or  Beth-Gan,  2  Ki. 
Ix.  27,  translated  in  Eng.  ver.  ga/rden-hotue)  to  Mount 
Caimel.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  from  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  narrow  strip  of  the  maritime  phun  of 
Phcenice.  It  occupied  the  ancient  territory  of  the  tribes 
of  Zebulon,  lasachar,  and  Naphtali,  with  the  northern 
settlement  of  Dan ;  and  at  one  time  comprised  part  of 
Asher,  from  Carmd  to  the  Ladder  of  Tyro,  which  was  in 
Roman  times  assigned  to  Phoenicia.  At  one  time  it  was 
divided  into  two  districts.  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee, 
of  which  Josephus  (Bell.  Jnd.  ill.  s,  i)  says,  that  "  the 
Lower  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to  Zabulon, 
having  in  the  maritime  parts  Ptolemais  for  its  neigh- 
bour. Its  breadth  is  from  the  village  called  Xaloth, 
which  lies  in  the  great  plain,  as  far  as  Bersabe ;  from 
this  also  begins  to  be  taken  the  breadth  of  the  Upper 


Galilee  as  fsr  as  the  village  Baca^  which  divides  liie 
land  of  the  Titans  from  it.  Its  length  is  also  from 
Meloth  to  Thella,  a  village  near  to  Jordan.**  Upper 
Galilee  was  sometimes  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentilea,  on 
account  of  the  mixed  races  by  which  it  was  inhabited ; 
hence  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  ix.  1,  2 — 
which  axe  freely  rendered  by  St.  Matthew,  eh.  i? .  ifi^  is, 
and  applied  to  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  after  he  went  to 
reside  at  Capernaum — **  The  land  of  Zabulon  and  the 
land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond 
Jordan,  GalUee  of  the  Gentiles;  the  people  which  maX  in 
darkness  saw  great  li^t,**  fcc.  That  is,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Upper  Galilee  in  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  even  those  beyond  Jordan, 
wero  illumined  by  the  Light  of  the  world  dwelling  at 
Capernaum.  The  region  above  all  others  charac- 
terized by  its  spiritual  darimess  and  depresmon  was  the 
first  to  partake  of  the  glory  of  the  new  diiipensation. 
The  rablnnists  divide  Galilee  into  three  parts— upper, 
nether,  and  the  valley. 

The  modem  traveller  who  approaches  Galilee  from 
southern  Palestine  by  way  of  Shediem,  deeoends  from 
the  hills  of  Samaria  upon  the  frontier  town  of  Jenin. 
In  this  neighbourhood  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers,  Lii.  x«it.  ii,  described  as 
taking  place  while  our  Lord  was  travelling  from  GraJi- 
lee  to  Jerusalem  through  the  midst  (t.e.  the  border- 
land) of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Dean  Trench  (NoIm  on 
tboM]ndo8,p.S32)  supposes  that  our  Lord,  avoiding  the 
unfriendly  land  of  the  Samaritans,  was  journeying  due 
eastward  toward  the  Jordan,  having  Galilee  on  his 
left  and  Samaria  (vduch  is  thereforo  first  named)  on 
his  rights  "and  on  reaching  the  river,  either  passed 
over  it  at  Scythopolis,  where  we  know  there  waa  a 
bridge,  recrossing  the  river  by  the  fords  near  Jeridio, 
or  kept  on  the  western  bank  till  he  reached  that  dty, 
where  we  presentiy  find  him,**  La.  rritt.  35. 

From  Jenin  the  road  leads  over  the  undulating  valley 
of  Jezreel,  now  called  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  («e 
Jkzbeel),  till  towards  its  northern  extremity  the  hill 
oountiy  of  Lower  Galilee  appears  in  full  view.  Tabor 
is  on  tiie  rights  and  the  traditional  Mount  of  Precipita- 
tion on  the  left.  On  leaving  the  plain,  the  road  defiles 
through  the  mountains  to  Nazareth,  which  is  built  on 
the  steep  slope  of  one  of  the  hills  that  suzround  it  on 
all  sides.  From  thence,  between  the  northern  side  ol 
Tabor  and  Kefr  Kenna^  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of 
Cana  of  Galilee,  the  way  lies  over  rugged  hills  to  the 
deep  barin  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  scenery  of 
Upper  Galilee  \b  bolder  and  at  the  same  time  richer  than 
that  of  southern  Palestine,  and  the  dreariness  as  of  a 
blighted  countiy  less  conspicuous.  It  is  now  thinly 
populated,  but  abounds  in  forests  of  oaks  and  other 
trees.  Stanley  (Slnai  and  Ftfttrttne,  p.  SS5)  suggests  that  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob,  Oe.  xUx  21,  should  be  translated, 
Naphtali  is  a  spreading  terebinth,  he  putteth  out 
goodly  boughs ;  and  quotes  Van  de  Velde*s  (ML  lis) 
description  of  the  countzy  of  Kedesh-Naphtafi  as  a  I 
natural  park  of  oaks  and  terebinths.  ' 

The  Galilean  tribes  are  but  little  mentioned  in  eariy 
Jewish  history,  and  were  removed  to  Assyria  by  TSgiath- 
Pileser  20  years  before  Ephraim  and  150  years  before 
Judah.  Henceforth  the  inhabitants  were  a  mixed  race  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  Strabo  enumeratei 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Phoenicians.  Tliey  followed  , 
the  fortunes  of  Judea  in  its  subjection  to  the  Babylonian, 
Persian,  and  Grecian  empires  sncoeniTdy,  and  after-     I 
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wards  formed  part  of  the  Maocabean  and  Idumean 

monarchiea.     Upon  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 

Galilee  was  asaigned  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  continued 

to  govern  it  till  his  banishment  in  a.d.  39,  six  years 

after  the  crucifixion.     Its  inhabitants  had  then  the 

reputation  of  being  rude  in  speech.  Mat.  xktI.  73,  and 

manners,  independent  in  thought,  and 

warlike  in  disposition.    Having  afforded 

a  safe  retreat  to  the  holy  family  on  their 

return  from  Egypt,   Galilee  was  well 

adapted  to  become  the  chief  scene  of  our 

Loid's  ministry,  from  its  freedom  from 

priestly  and  pharisaical  prejudice,  which 

in  Judea  constantly  proved  dangerous 

to  bis  person  as  well  as  a  hinderance 

to  his  mini-stry.     It  was  in  truth  the 

only  part  of  Palestine  in  which  it  was 

at  the  time  practicable  for  him  to  carry 

on  his  supernatural  working,  and  lay 

the  foundations  of  his  kingdom.    Herod 

Antipas  was  succeeded  in  Galilee  by 

Herod   Agrippa,  the  tetrarch  of  Tra- 

chonitis,  who  received  the  title  of  king, 

and  two  years  later  added  Judea  and 

Samaria    to  his   dominions.      On  his 

death,  Ac.  xi).  23,  Galilee  formed  part  of 

the  Homan  province  of  Syria,  and  was 

governed  with  the  rest  of  Palestine  by 

a  procurator.    At  that  time  it  was  very 

populous,  and  contained  204  cities  and 

towns,  which  together  paid  200  talents 

in  tribute  to  the  Roman  empire.     Upon 

the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  rebellion, 

at  the  end  of  Nero's  reign,  Galilee  wa^ 

reduced  by  the  Bomans  under  Titus  and 

Vespasian,  about  three  years  before  the 

destruction  of  Jerusalem.  [c.  T.  m:] 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF,  caUed  ako  the 
Laks  of  Tiberias  or  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
ITESARET.  Its  Old  Testament  name  is 
the  '*Sea  of  Chinnereth,"  from  the  town 
of  Chinnereth  on  its  banks,  Joa.  xix.  3d,  or 
perhaps  the  town  was  named  from  the 
oval  or  harp-like  shape  of  the  lake — 
Kinnor  being  the  Hebrew  word  for  a 
harp.  The  modem  name  is  Babr- 
Tabaryeh.  It  is  the  second  of  the 
three  lakes  into  which  the  Jordan  flows 
(Taeita«,HUt.T.6).  Its  size  is  variously  computed.  Jose- 
phus  (Wars,  UL 10,  i),  gives  its  length  as  140  stadia  or  16 
miles,  and  its  breadth  as  40  stadia  or  4  miles  5  furlongs. 
Dr.  Robinson  states  it  to  be  about  (11}  geographical  or) 
13  English  miles  long,  and  5  or  6  miles  broad.  Its 
depression  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  is  also 
the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The  results  of  baro- 
metrical observations  have  varied  between  845  feet  and 
666  feet,  but  according  to  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Lieut.  S3anonds,  E.E.,  in  1841,  its  depression  is 
only  828  feet.  In  this  Van  de  Velde  thinks  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake;  and  he  adheres  to  the 
figures  of  Ideut.  Lynch,  which  give  658  feet,  as  pro- 
bably the  most  accurate  (Memoir,  p.  169,  i si).  The  sur- 
rounding hills  are  described  as  sometimes  bare  and 
barren,  sometimes  as  green  and  fertile.  The  writer, 
"who  first  saw  the  lake  on  the  road  from  Nazareth  to 
Tiberias  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April,  found 
the  tops  of  the  hills  gray  and  rocky,  and  destitute  of 
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vegetation.  Lower  down,  the  grass,  which  during  the 
winter  rains  had  flourished,  was  now  withering  in  the 
sun,  Mat.  ziU.  6;  but  in  the  valleys  and  ravines,  wherever 
any  of  the  many  fountains  and  streams  gudied  forth, 
there  was  verdure  and  cultivation,  Mat.  ziii.  8.  This 
view  from  the  ^azareth  road  is  one  of  unusual  beauty 
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and  interest.  On  the  opposite  shore  a  range  of  hills 
shuts  in  the  lake  and  seems  to  rise  from  its  very  waters, 
whilst  far  away  to  the  north  can  be  seen  the  snowy 
heights  of  Hermon.  The  writer  never  saw  the  lake 
otherwise  than  cahn  and  placid,  or  rippled  by  a  gentle 
breeze;  but  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  sudden 
storms  which  agitate  the  Swiss  or  Italian  lakes,  can 
well  understand  Dr.  Thompson's  description  of  a  tem- 
pest on  Gennesaret  (Land  and  the  Book,  p.  374).  "  My  ex- 
perience in  this  region  enables  me  to  sympathize  with 
the  disciples  in  their  long  night's  contest  with  the  wind. 
I  spent  a  night  in  that  Wady  Shukaiyif,  some  3  miles 
up  it  to  the  left  of  us.  The  sun  had  scarcely  set  when 
the  wind  began  to  rush  down  toward  the  lake,  and  it 
continued  idl  night  long,  with  constantly  increasing 
violence,  so  that  when  we  reached  the  shore  next 
morning,  the  face  of  the  lake  was  like  a  huge  boiling 
caldron.  The  wind  howled  down  every  wady  from 
the  north-east  and  east  with  such  fury  that  no  efibrts 
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of  rowers  oould  have  brought  a  boat  to  shore  at  any 
point  along  that  ooaet.  In  a  wind  like  that,  the  dis- 
ciples must  bare  been  driven  quite  across  to  Genne- 
sarety  as  we  know  they  were.  To  imdexBtand  the 
causes  of  these  sudden  and  violent  tempests,  we  must 
remember  the  lake  lies  low — 600  feet  lower  than  the 
ocean;  that  the  vast  and  naked  plateaus  of  the  Jaulan 
rise  to  a  great  height,  spreading  backwards  to  the  hills 
of  the  Hauran,  and  upward  to  snowy  Hermon;  that 
the  water-courses  have  cut  out  profound  ravines  and 
wild  gorges,  converging  to  the  head  of  this  lake,  and 
that  these  act  like  gigantic  funnels  to  draw  down  the 
cold  winds  from  the  mountains."  *'  Moreover,  those 
winds  are  not  only  violent,  but  they  come  down  sud- 
denly, and  often  when  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear.  I 
onoe  went  in  to  swim  near  the  hot  baths,  and  before  I 
was  aware,  a  wind  came  rushing  over  the  clifb  with 
such  force  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  oould 
regain  the  shore."  The  town  of  Tiberias,  toward  which 
the  Nazareth  road  rapidly  descends,  has  never  recovered 
from  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake  in  1837.  It  is 
now  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall,  and  consists  of 
a  number  of  miserable  hovels  which  are  scattered  over 
its  former  site.  The  road  along  the  western  shores  of 
the  lake  to  Khan  Minyeh,  is  hallowed  at  every  step 
by  associations  with  our  Lord's  history.  The  country 
is  thinly  populated,  almost  desolate;  the  nanow  strip 
of  level  land  is  covered  with  thickets  of  oleander  and 
other  shrubs.  The  hills  are  broken  by  a  succession  of 
narrow  valleys  watered  with  innumerable  springs,  and 
cultivated  wherever  a  patch  of  arable  land  is  found. 
The  lake  itself  abounds  in  many  kinds  of  fish,  but 
scarce  a  boat  or  fisherman  is  now  seen  upon  it.  At 
the  village  of  Medjel,  the  ancient  Hagdala,  which  is 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Tiberias,  is  an  opening  in  the  hills,  which  recede 
here  from  the  lake,  and  we  come  in  f uU  view  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  According  to  Josephus  (Wan,  IIL  lo,  8), 
it  is  30  stadia  or  3}  miles  long,  and  20  stadia  or  nearly 
24  broad.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs,  of  which  the 
most  noted  is  at  the  north-western  side  of  the  plain, 
and  is  called  the  Round  Fountain,  from  the  circular 
basin  of  masonry  in  which  it  is  inclosed.  There  is  also 
Ain-el-tiny,  or  the  Spring  of  the  Fig-tree,  near  the 
ruined  Khan  Minyeh,  to  the  north-east,  where  the 
hills  again  approach  the  lake,  and  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Among  these  hills  is  a  heap 
ef  ruins  identified  .by  Dr.  Thomson  with  the  site  of 
Ghorazin,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  Tell  Hum, 
where  the  same  traveller  pUuses  Capernaum.  Farther 
to  the  eastward  is  the  confluence  of  the  Jordan,  which 
is  here  easily  fordable,  though  its  bed  is  rocky  and 
uneven.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  is  the  site  of 
Bethsaida  Julias,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  the  plain  of  Batlhah,  the  supposed 
scene  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  The 
country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  consists  of  steep 
and  barren  hills  rising  almost  immediately  from  the 
water,  intersected  by  narrow  gorges,  the  beds  of  winter 
torrents.  Opposite  Magdala  is  Kersa,  probably  the 
ancient  Gergesa  (see  Gergessnes).  At  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  lake  is  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan  near  Kerak, 
the  ancient  Tarichea.  It  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  is  one  of  the  few  travellers  who  have 
visited  it :  "  The  shore  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  flint, 
jasper,  chalcedony,  and  agate,  mixed  with  several  kinds 
of  fresh- water  shells."     "  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge 


partly  choke  up  the  exit  and  narrow  it  to  about  100  feet 
in  width  at  low  water,  and  even  there  it  was  not  more 
than  4  feet  deep;  the  current  however  is  veiy  swift" 
(The  Laod  and  the  Book,  p.  39l) . 

The  whole  scenery  of  the  lake  has  a  certun  air  of 
brightness  and  cheerfulness  unknown  elsewhere  in 
Palestine;  but  the  absence  of  human  life  in  aU  this  fer- 
tility of  soil  is  most  remarkable.  Very  different  iru 
its  aspect  in  the  days  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  Its  liilk, 
now  bare,  were  then  covered  with  vineyards,  and 
abounded  in  walnut,  fig,  olive,  and  other  trees  (low 
phiifl,Wan,  iii  10, 8).  Like  Como,  its  shores  were  studded 
with  towns  and  villas.  Like  Lucerne,  its  waters  were 
a  great  highway,  and  brought  the  merchandise  of  Da- 
mascus to  the  south  and  the  balm  of  Gilead  to  the 
west.  It  was  also  covered  with  numerous  boats  en- 
gaged in  fishing  or  carrying  passengers  to  and  from  the 
many  villages  on  its  borders.  Tiberias,  newly  built  by 
Herod  the  Grreat  in  honour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  was 
the  capital  of  his  luxurious  son  Antipas.  Among  its 
numerous  inhabitants  there  was  ample  scope  for  the 
great  Physician's  labours.  There  were  the  GaHkan 
nobleman,  Jn.iv.40,  the  €rentile  centurion,  IhtTUL^the 
publicans,  Mat.  ix.  9,  the  women  that  were  sinners,  LarU.  sr, 
the  fishermen  of  the  lake^  Mar.i.i6wir — all  collected  in 
great  numbers  to  witness  his  miracles  and  to  hear  ha 
words.  And  while  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  them- 
selves the  scene  of  some  of  those  mirades,  in  paiticolar 
of  the  stilling  the  tempest.  Mat  vUl.  28,  and  the  minca- 
lous  draught  of  fishes,  Jn.  zxL  e,  so  the  wide  beach  affinded 
room  for  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  listen,  ind 
the  busy  life  of  the  shore  sug^^ested  the  images  of  rad 
parables  as  the  Sower,  the  Tma,  the  Mustard-tice,  the 
Draw-net,  Mat  xllL  When  we  read  in  Josephus  of  the 
mercenary  disposition  of  the  people  in  those  days,  and 
witness  the  same  feature  in  the  modem  oriental  ditf* 
acter,  from  the  Pasha  on  his  divan  to  the  shepherd  boy 
on  the  hills,  we  shall  see  the  wisdom  with  which  our 
Lord  constantly  aimed  at  its  correction  both  hf  his 
example  and  his  teaching.  Again,  the  secluded  region 
of  the  eastern  shore  afforded  him  eolitude  and  rest  from 
his  labours.  Mar.  ri.  31,  and  opportunity  for  secret  con- 
verse vrith  his  heavenly  Father.  "The  lake,  in  this 
double  aspect,  is  thus  a  reflex  of  that  union  of  energy 
and  rest,  of  active  labour  and  of  deep  devotion,  which 
is  the  essence  of  Christiaiuty,  as  it  was  of  the  life  of 
Him  in  whom  that  union  was  first  taught  and  shown 
(Stanley,  Slnal  and  PalesUne,  p.  sn).  No  wonder  that  after 
his  resurrection  he  recalled  hie  disciples  to  this  well- 
known  spot,  so  as  to  connect  their  future  laboois  »t 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  the  world  with  his  own  life 
in  Galilee,  Jn.  xxi. 

Of  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  it  is  unneoes- 
sary  to  speak  more  particularly  here,  as  they  have  foond 
distinct  and  separate  mention  elsewha«.  {Set  Capb- 
NAUM,  Bethsaida,  Magdala,  Geroeszns,  Tibebias, 

&c.)  [C.T.II.J 

GALL  [mWs  (merorah),  bittemeas],  the  pungent  fluid 

secreted  in  the  gall-bladder  of  animals,  or  the  Inle.  It 
is  referred  to  in  Job  somewhat  poetically  as  a  nam©  f« 
the  vital  fluids  about  the  heart  of  the  system,  to  ahffl 
or  pour  out  which  were  to  prostrate  the  whole  tm 
ch.  x»i  13;  XX.  25.  In  the  case  of  venomous  animal^  th» 
fluid  was  anciently,  though  erroneously,  identified  witt 
the  poison  (PUny.  Nat  HUt  xL  »);  and  a  refarenoe  to  tt» 
opinion  is  also  found  in  Job,  xx.  w,  where  "they«*»* 
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vipers''  is  manifestly  but  another  name  for  the  poison  of 
Tipera.  Much  in  the  same  way  ShakBpeare  oonneots 
it  with  the  spleen : — 

"Yon  ihall  digest  tho  vanom  of  yonr  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  j<m."—Julitu  CceMr,  act  iv.  ac.  3. 

QALL  l^vn,  rosk].  "A  poisonous  plant,  De.  xxiz. 
18,  growing  quickly  and  luxuriantly,  Hos.  x.  4,  of  a  bitter 
taste^  Fa.lxix.82;  La.iii.5,  and  therefore  coupled  with 
wormwood,  De.  zxix.  17;  La.  iU.  19."  So  says  Gesenius ; 
but  which  of  many  possible  plants  it  may  have  been, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Li  many  instances  popu- 
lar names  are  to  the  botanist  a  source  of  confusion  and 
perplexity.  For  example,  our  own  word  ''nightshade*' 
is  sometimes  given  to  a  species  of  Solanum,  sometimes 
to  an  Atropa;  whilst  the  "enchanter's  nightshade"  is 
^&  Cireaea  lutetiaana.  When  we  speak  of ''hemlock/' 
we  mean  Conivan  maculatum;  but  in  some  localities 
it  would  rather  suggest  the  "water-hemlock,"  or  Ci- 
cuta  virota.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  agree  with 
Rosenmliller  (Boton^of  the  Biblo,p.ii9),  that  the  name 
rosh  may  have  been  given  to  a  variety  of  unwhole- 
some pljmts,  which  cannot  now  be  determined  with 
absolute  certainty.  In  Hos.  x.  4,  and  Am.  vi.  12,  the 
English  version  is  "hemlock,"  and  Celsius  would 
render  it  hemlock  in  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs. 
Gesenius  gives  his  verdict  for  the  poppy,  "so  called 
from  its  heads  f  and  we  are  surprised  that  a  recent 
authority  should  state  as  an  objection  to  this,  that 
poppy- jixice  "is  not  bitter."  Poppy-seeds  are  not  par- 
ticularly narcotic,  nor  are  they  unpleasant ;  but  surely 
opium,  or  the  juice  obtained  from  the  seed-vessels 
of  the  Papaver  tomniferum^  is  abundantly  bitter, 
and  its  stupefying  properties  comport  with  some 
of  the  scriptural  allusions.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  "grapes  of  gall,"  De.  xxzil32,  have  any 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  fruit,  neither  hemlock 
nor  poppy  would  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  the 
Solanum  nigrum,  with  its  black  globular  berries,  so 
specious  and  so  pernicious.  There  is  one  group  of 
plants  wliich,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  has  not  been 
suggested,  but  which  combines  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
requisite  attributes :  we  mean  the  Euphorbias.  Many 
of  them  grow  in  cornfields;  the  nidlky  juice  is  so 
acrid  as  to  act  as  a  caustic  when  outwardly  applied ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  name  any  vegetable  extract  of 
conmion  occurrence  so  distasteful  or  so  deadly.  With 
the  juice  of  one  species  the  Hottentots  poison  their 
arrows;  and  branches  thrown  into  the  foimtains  fre- 
quented by  wild  beasts  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
make  the  water  so  deleterious  that  any  creature  drink- 
ing freely  is  sure  to  drop  down  and  expire  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  spring.  Even  the  milder  "spurges'" 
of  Britain  are  sufficiently  formidable.  A  friend  of 
our  own  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  after  swallow- 
ing in  an  unwise  experiment  the  recent  juice  of  one 
spedes;  and  the  peasants  of  Kerry  employ  the  E. 
hUfemiea  for  the  purpose  of  stupefjiing,  and  so  cap- 
turing, the  fishes  of  their  streams.  "  So  powerful  are 
its  qualities,  that  a  small  creel  or  basket  filled  with  the 
bruised  pLwt  suffices  to  poison  the  fish  for  several 
miles  down  a  river^'  (Hookoi'a  BrtUsh  Flora).  If  any  one 
plant  is  to  monopolize  the  qualities  ascribed  in  the 
Bible  to  "hemlock"  and  "gall,"  they  appear  to  meet 
in  this  genus,  species  of  which  are  found  all  over 
Palestine.  Even  the  "grapes  of  gall"  are  not  badly 
represented  by  the  rounded  three-berried  fruit.  Curi- 
ously enough,  on  the  very  day  when  we  are  cor- 


recting this  proof,  we  find  an  extract  from  the  Malta 
Times,  of  January  22d,  1868,  mentioning  that  in  two 
of  the  principal  hotels  at  Valletta  nineteen  persons 
had  been  poisoned,  and  had  naftowly  escaped  with 
their  lives,  after  partaking  of  goats'  milk.  The 
natives  attribute  the  deleterous  quality  of  the  milk  to 
a  plant  which  they  call  "tenhuta,"  one  of  the  EupJior- 
biaceoB,  and  which  they  say  the  goat  eats  without  any 
injury  to  itself,  although  frequently  with  deadly  conse- 
quences to  those  who  drink  goats*  milk.  [j.  H.] 

GALLEY.     See  Ship. 

OtKUlANL  [heap8]f  mentioned  twice,  1  Sa.  xxv.  44,  Is. 
X.  30,  and  in  the  last  passage  in  connection  with  other 
towns  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  so  that  it  was  probably 
a  town  of  Benjamin.  But  no  certain  information  or 
definite  traces  of  it  exist. 

OALUQ  [Gr.  Va>Od<av\  in  Paul's  time,  the  deputy 
or  proconsul  of  Achaia.  His  full  name  was  L.  Junius 
Annseus  Gallic.  Originally  it  had  been  Marcus  Ann. 
Novatus;  but  on  being  adopted  by  the  rhetorician 
Junius  Gallic,  he  changed  it  into  L.  Junius  Ann. 
Gallic.  He  was  the  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
who  refers  to  him  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his  works 
(QtuBstiones  Natnnlos),  and  addresses  another  to  him  (Da 
Vita  Beata).  It  is  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  former  of 
these  productions,  that  Seneca  more  particularly  no- 
tices the  excellent  qualities  of  his  brother,  and  espe- 
cially commends  him  for  his  intense  dislike  of  flattery. 
So  loveable  was  he  in  his  general  temper  and  bearing, 
that  no  one,  Seneca  declares,  was  so  attractive  to  a 
single  individual  as  he  was  to  everybody  (nemo 
mortalium  uni  tarn  dulds  est,  quam  hie  omnibus). 
In  this  eulogium  some  allowance  should,  no  doubt,  be 
made  for  the  partiality  of  brotherly  affection;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  strong  assertions  made  on  purpose 
to  meet  the  eye  of  the  public,  could  scarcely  have  been 
hazarded  without  some  solid  foundation  for  them. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  at  variance  with  them  in  the 
brief  notice  that  is  given  of  GaUio's  behaviour  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  apostie  at  Corinth.  The  Jews,  irritated 
by  the  success  of  Paul's  labours,  excited  a  tumult,  and 
dragged  him  before  the  judgment-seat,  under  the  charge 
of  teaching  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law. 
But  Gallic,  with  the  equanimity  and  mildness  of  tem- 
per for  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished, 
discouraged  their  violent  proceeding,  and  refused  to 
entertain  the  question,  as  one  which  did  not  properly 
belong  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  told  them  it  was  for 
other  matters  that  he  was  called  to  do  the  part  of 
a  judge,  Ao.  xTiii.  I2-17.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Greeks  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  some  of 
whom  doubtiess  felt  personally  Interested  in  the  matter, 
were  greatly  pleased  at  the  repulse  which  the  con- 
tentious Jews  thus  met  with;  and  turning  round  on 
them,  and  determined  to  give  them  a  practical  lesson 
from  the  occasion,  they  made  an  assault  on  Sosthenes, 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  in  the  vexy  presence  of 
the  governor,  while  he  looked  on  with  indifference — 
probably  thinking  that  a  certain  measure  of  castiga- 
tion  was  not  undeserved.  The  result  was,  that  the 
apostie  was  allowed  to  prosecute  his  labours  undis- 
turbed, and  with  growing  success. 

The  language  employed  by  the  sacred  historian 
respecting  Gallic  implies,  that  he  held  the  office  of 
proconsul  of  Achaia  (TaXXfo^vot  Mmrareioirroi  r^f 
Axofttf).  The  perfect  accuracy  of  this  designation, 
which  at  one  time  was  questioned,  is  now  beyond  dis- 
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pate.  It  wftB  the  senatorion  provinces  which  were 
presided  over  by  a  proconsul ;  and  Achaia,  the  usual 
name  among  the  Komans  for  Greece  as  a  proyinoe, 
was  at  that  particular  time  in  the  hands  of  the  senate. 
Not  long  before,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  province, 
at  the  request  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  had  been 
made  over  to  the  emperor  (Tao.  Aim.  i.  re);  but  it  was 
again  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius  in  a.d.  44 — 
probably  about  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  time  of 
Paulas  visit  (Suet.  ciaad.  o.  25).  The  language  of  St. 
Luke,  therefore,  is  strictly  accurate. 

Little  is  known  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Gallic. 
After  the  murder  of  his  brother  Seneca  by  Nero,  he 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  is  represented 
by  Tacitus  as  having  made  supplication  for  his  life 
(Ann.  XT.  7s).  He  does  not  say  whether  the  suit  was 
successful  or  not.  Dio  Cassius  numbers  him  among 
the  victims  of  Nero's  cruelty ;  but  by  Jerome's  account 
he  committed  suicide  (Chron.  a.d.  66). 

GAMAUEL  [befiefit  of  Gotl],  was  an  ancient  name 
among  the  Jews,  though  it  occurs  only  of  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  borne  by  the 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus,  Nu.  1. 10;  \L  so.  But  it  is  chiefly  thought  of 
now  as  the  name  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  or  teacher  at 
whose  feet  Paul  represents  himself  as  having  been 
brought  up,  Ao.  zxii.  3.  A  great  many  notices  are 
found  in  the  rabbinical  writings  of  this  man  (ace 
Llshtfoot,  Hot.  Heb.  Acts  t.  34)  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  among  his  country- 
men. He  is  there  reported  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Rabbi  Simeon,  and  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Hillel ; 
to  have  had  the  presidency  of  the  sanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
salem during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius;  and  to  have  survived  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  eighteen  years.  These  accounts  cannot  be 
altogether  relied  on;  but  they  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  high  place  held  by  Gamaliel  about  the 
period  of  the  gospel  era  among  Jewish  authorities. 
In  the  same  writings,  the  epithet  of  ha2oken,  the  aged, 
or  the  elder,  is  frequently  ascribed  to  him.  There  is  a 
patristic  tradition  of  his  having  become  a  Christian, 
and  received  baptism  from  the  apostles  Peter  and 
John;  but  it  is  entitled  to  no  credit.  On  the  one 
occasion  on  which  he  appears  taking  any  part  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  it  was  not  as  an  advocate  of 
its  claims,  but  as  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence, 
restraining  the  intemperate  zeal  of  his  fellow-coun- 
cillors, and  advising  them  to  leave  matters  to  the 
testing  influence  of  time.  His  speech  may  certainly 
be  regarded  as  indicating  both  a  broader  and  a  calmer 
view  of  the  subject,  than  was  taken  by  others  aroimd 
him;  but  it  bespoke  no  leaning  towimi  Christianity 
itself.  It  had,  however,  the  effect  of  saving  the 
apostles  from  immediate  violence,  and  in  that  point  of 
view  is  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  means  employed 
by  God  for  shielding  the  infant  cause  of  the  gospeL 
But  men  could  not  remain  long  in  the  neutral  position 
of  Gkunaliel ;  and  within  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
most  noted  representative  of  the  school  of  Gamaliel, 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  comes  forth  breathing  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  followers  of  Jesus. 

GAMES  [•  A7WKer,  Ludi] .  This  word  does  not  occur 
in  Scripture,  though  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
things  signified  by  it.  Games  may  be  divided  into 
private  and  public.  The  first  are  such  as  are  practised 
in  private,  and  to  which  the  public  are  not  invited. 


Of  these  the  principal  among  the  Jews  were  munc  and 
dancing,  especially  on  occasions  of  festivity,  snch  as 
weddings,  the  weaning  of  chQdren,  sheep-shearing,  and 
the  harvest-home.  Our  present  article  will  not  refer 
to  these,  but  to  public  games,  which  the  public  urere 
invited  either  to  witness  or  to  engage  in.  Indeed 
it  was  from  their  public  character  that  their  name 
among  the  Greeks  was  given  them,  the  Agon  ('A7<^) 
properly  signifying  a  gathering  or  assembly  of  people. 

The  object  of  instituting  public  games  was  manifold. 
They  afforded  recreation  and  amusement  to  the  spec- 
tators, who  eagerly  anticipated  their  celebration,  enjoyed 
them  when  they  were  being  celebrated,  and  spoke  of 
them  when  they  were  past.  They  were  also  generally 
intended  to  promote  habits  of  agility,  energetic  action, 
and  temperance  among  those  who  practised  them,  and 
thereby  foster  those  qualities  which  tend  to  create  a 
brave,  hardy,  and  warlike  nation.  They  were,  too, 
almost  invariably,  bound  up  with  the  religion  of  the 
land  where  they  were  practised,  being  in  heathen  ooan- 
tries  instituted  in  honour  of  the  gods,  or  of  deified  men, 
and  always  beginning  and  closing  with  sacrifioes  to  the 
gods.  When  conducted  with  temperance  and  modesty 
they  were  productive  of  great  national  advantages;  bat 
they  were  often,  and  especially  in  times  of  Inxmy  and 
national  decline,  attended  with  circumstances  which 
made  the  evil  effects  arising  from  them  greater  than 
the  good.  The  Roman  circus,  with  its  fights  of  savage 
beasts  and  gladiators,  nourished  a  selfish  and  cniel 
spirit  in  those  who  came  to  feast  their  eyes  on  blood- 
shed and  death. 

Games  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Jewish 
life.  Some  of  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  the  Greek 
and  other  games,  were  gained  among  the  Hebrews  by 
their  three  great  national  festivals — ^the  passover,  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  At  the 
recurrence  of  these  festivals  the  nation  was  brought 
together  in  honour  of  the  true  God ;  and  in  times  of 
religious  feeling  these  great  meetings  were  looked  for- 
ward to  and  were  celebrated  with  perhaps  not  less  joy, 
though  joy  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  from  that  with 
which  the  Greeks  looked  forward  to  and  celebrated  their 
Olympc,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games.  The  public 
games  of  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  exclnsirely 
connected  with  military  sports  and  exercises,  and  even 
of  these  the  notices  are  few  and  brief.  It  was  probably 
in  this  way  that  the  Jewish  youth  were  instructed  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  the  sling,  i  Sa.  xx.  so,  30-35;  Ja  u. 
IS;  1  Ch.  xll.  s.  AUusion  to  what  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  war-dance,  such  as  we  read  of  in  diflerent 
countries,  seems  to  be  made  in  2  Sa.  ii.  14,  where  Abner 
proposes  that  the  young  men  should  arise  and  "play** 
before  the  two  armies.    The  Hebrew  pn^  (shachal)  for 

' '  play,''  is  frequentiy  used  for  dancing,  2  Sa.  tI.  si; Ja.  szxL  4; 
and  Abner  seems  here  to  refer  to  a  sport  of  this  kind, 
not  now  to  be  used  as  an  amusement,  but  turned  intt) 
stem  reality.  From  the  custom  of  lifting  stooee  of 
enormous  weight  practised  in  his  time  by  the  JeinA 
youth,  Jerome,  concluding  that  a  similar  game  was  in 
use  in  earlier  times,  elucidates  a  difficult  passage  in 
Zee.  xii  3,  in  which  the  prophet  compares  Jerusalem 
to  a  burdensome  or  weighty  stone  which  should  crush 
all  who  attempted  to  raise  and  carry  it.  These  were  the 
only  public  games  among  the  Hebrews  until,  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  187,  J»s(m, 
made  in  consequence  high-priest,  introduced  into  Jeru- 
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salem  the  Grecian  gymniiinnm,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  training  up  the  Jewish  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the 
heathen,  2ifac  It.  9, 12.  With  many  of  the  young  men, 
and  even  with  several  of  the  priesthood,  Jason  succeeded 
in  gaining  favour  for  his  new  games.  But  the  pious 
portion  of  the  nation  r^^arded  these  proceedings  with 
abhorrence.  They  could  not  approve  of  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  false  gods,  and  held  for  the  wicked 
purpose  of  alienating  their  nation  from  Jehovah,  2  Mac. 
iv.  13-17.  Accordingly  the  final  expulsion  of  Syrian  in- 
fluence from  Judea,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabean 
princes,  caused  the  extinction  of  these  pagan  games. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  revive  them  until  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great.  A  foreigner  by  descent  and  in  feeling, 
Herod  made  little  account  of  the  religious  prepossessions 
of  his  people,  and  introduced  as  far  as  possible  the 
ways  and  customs  of  heathen  Greece  and  Home.  He 
built  in  Jerusalem  a  theatre,  and  a  great  amphitheatre 
in  the  plain,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of  CaBsar  every 
five  years  games  of  wrestling,  chariot-racing,  the  con- 
tests of  wild  beasts  with  each  other  and  with  criminals, 
in  the  most  costly  manner  (Josephoa,  Ant  xt.  viii.  1) .  These 
proceedings  were  deeply  offensive  to  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  He  afterwards 
established  similar  games  at  Cesarea  (Ant.  xv.  ix.  0).  At 
a  subsequent  period  his  grandson,  Herod  Agrippa, 
established  games  of  the  same  kind  at  Beiytus  (Ant. 
xix.vlLB). 

The  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  heathen 
were  regarded  by  the  early  Christians  with  as  strong 
disapprobation  as  they  were  by  the  Jews  generally, 
and  for  better  reasons  (Keandet^s  Cburch  Hist.  1. 365,  sect.  Hi.) 
National  antagonism  to  everything  foreign  as  such  had 
much  effect  in  producing  Jewish  opposition  to  the  games. 
It  was  as  ministering  in  themselves  and  by  their  atten- 
dant circumstances  to  the  lusts  of  the  fledi  and  of  the 
eye,  as  producing  almost  of  necessity  a  cruel  temper  in 
the  beholden,  and  running  counter  to  the  moral  feeling, 
shamefacedness,  and  sobriety  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, that  the  public  spectacles  and  games  of  the  heathen 
were  ranked  among  those  pomps  and  vanities  which  the 
Christians  were  obliged  to  renounce  by  their  baptismal 
vow.  £ven  the  better-minded  among  the  heathen  re- 
garded these  games  with  disapproval.  Pliny  the  consul 
speaks  with  approval  of  Jimius  Mauricius,  who  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  that  they  could  be  abolished  at  Home 
(PUny'iilietterB.lT.  22);  nor  does  Tadtus  appear  to  treat 
them  with  much  greater  respect  (Hiat.  m.  ixxxiu.)  Several 
of  them  were  however  in  themselves  of  an  innocent  char- 
acter; and  as  these,  and  even  others  which  were  not  of 
this  kind,  1  Co.  «t.  32,  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  afforded  illustra- 
tions of  the  most  appropriate  kind  of  the  Christian  life, 
it  will  be  of  advants^  to  give  a  brief  view  of  them  before 
we  turn  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  serve 
to  illustrate. 

The  games  of  ancient  Greece  were  the  most  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  It  was  in  great  measure  after 
them  that  the  games  of  other  countries  were  copied, 
being  sometimes  introduced  into  those  countries  by 
Grecian  colomsts,  as  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  other  cases 
imitated  by  foreigners.  Rome  added  to  the  Greek  ex- 
ample features  of  cruelty  which  were  unknown  in  the 
original  (Srecian  games;  and  there  was  one  feature  of 
difference  between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  games 
which  rendered  the  former  a  much  more  fitting  illus- 
tration of  the  Ofarifltiaa  life  than  the  latter  were — 


namely,  that  in  the  Grecian  games  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  land  came  forward  and  contended  personally 
for  victoiy,  while  in  Rome  the  most  eminent  men  were 
merely  spectators  of  the  contests  of  their  inferiors 
(aibbon*!  Doolise,  oh.  xL  p.  ii).  Diomede  and  Menelaus, 
Antilochus  and  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  the  kings,  great 
warriors,  and  wise  men  of  the  Grecian  states,  deemed 
it  an  honour  to  contend  for  victoiy  in  their  countries' 
games,  and  even  old  Nestor,  the  Homeric  type  of  per- 
fection in  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  regretted 
that  his  years  prevented  him  ixom  joining  in  the  glorious 
strife  (illad,  L.  xxlU.  1 634) ;  but "  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen, 
conscious  of  his  dignity,  would  have  blushed  to  expose 
his  person  or  his  horses  in  the  cireus  of  Rome."  Hence 
the  Grecian  games  were  a  far  apter  illustration  than 
the  Roman  of  that  Christian  life  where  every  one  is 
called  on  to  be  both  a  spectator  of  the  efforts  of  others 
and  a  partaker  in  them  himself. 

The  more  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  games  were  four 
in  number — ^viz.  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian  games.  The  Olympic  games  were  held  in 
the  territoiy  of  the  Pissans,  the  Pythian  near  Delphi, 
the  Nemean  near  a  village  of  that  name,  and  the  Isth- 
mian near  the  famous  city  of  Corinth.  The  Olympic 
games  were  by  much  the  most  celebrated,  and  in 
describing  these  we  describe  the  others,  with  certain 
differences  of  no  great  moment  They  were  celebrated 
only  once  every  five  years,  and  hence  a  period  of  five 
years  was  termed  an  Olympiad,  and  became  a  celebrated 
era  among  the  Greeks,  who  reckoned  their  time  by 
periods  of  this  length.  In  the  later  periods  of  Grecian 
history  there  were  twelve  presidents  or  judges  chosen, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  who  had  been  the  victors 
in  the  games  celebrated  before  them,  but  until  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad  there  was  but  one  person  who  occupied 
this  most  important  and  responsible  office  (Pottor*i 
QrecUn  AnUqaltie8,ch.  xxli.)  These  judges  were  obliged  to 
meet  together  and  to  reside  for  a  period  of  ten  months 
before  the  celebration  of  the  games  (at  a  place  called 
^EWrfyoSiKcUw)  in  the  Elean  forum,  in  order  that  they 
should  take  care  that  those  who  would  afterwards  offer 
themselves  as  competitors  at  the  games  had  duly  per- 
formed their  preparatory  exercises,  and  were  instructed 
in  all  the  laws  of  the  games  by  men  called  from  this 
office  ''keepers  of  the  laws."  They  were  also,  in  order 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  competitors,  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  that  they  would  act  impartially,  would  take  no 
bribes,  nor  discover  the  reason  why  they  rejected  or 
approved  of  the  contenders.  They  sat  where  they 
could  exactly  see  all  that  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
competitors,  and  the  crown  of  victory  was  placed  be- 
fore them  until  the  exercises  were  finished,  when  it 
was  presented  to  whichever  of  the  contenders  they 
judged  to  have  deserved  it.  To  preserve  order  in  the 
games  there  were  officers  (iXCrai)  appointed  to  correct 
such  as  were  unruly.  Women  were  not  at  first  per- 
ndtted  to  be  present  at  these  games,  but  this  law  seems 
to  have  become  at  first  neglected,  and  at  length  so  en- 
tirely laid  aside,  that  women  sometimes  contended  in 
the  games.  All  persons  who  intended  to  compete  for 
the  prize  were  obliged  to  repair  for  ten  months  pre- 
viously to  the  public  gymnasium  at  Elis,  where  they 
prepared  themselves  for  the  contest  by  continual  pre- 
scribed exerdses,  which  grew  severer  as  the  day  of  de- 
cision drew  near.  No  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
lists  who  had  not  submitted  to  this  preparatory  exereise, 
nor  was  any  omission  of  it,  for  whatever  reason,  excused. 
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Temperance  in  every  indulgence,  and  that  of  the  Btrictest 
kind,  was  required  during  this  period,  as  well  as  the 
bodily  exercise  in  the  particular  games  in  which  each 
intended  to  compete.  Epictetus  (Enohir.  o.  xxxt.,  qaot«d  In 
Bloomfleld'a  Greek  Tait  in  1  Co.  U.  85)  graphically  describes  the 
temperance  which  such  must  exerdse.  He  tells  us 
that  they  must  behave  orderly;  that  they  must  eat  by 
regimen,  and  not  after  their  own  appetite;  that  they 
must  abstain  wholly  from  high-cooked  meats;  that  they 
must  use  gymnastic  exercises  to  an  extreme,  at  the  fixed 
time,  in  heat  and  cold;  that  they  must  not  drink  cold 
drink  or  wine  on  every  occasion  or  opportunity — ^that 
they  must,  in  fine,  give  themselves  up  as  to  a  directing 
physician,  and  thus  prepared  enter  on  the  contest. 
Each  competitor  also,  and  his  near  relatives,  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they  had  given  no  bribe  to 
their  antagonist,  and  would  not  by  any  sinister  or  un- 
lawful means  endeavour  to  stop  the  fair  and  just  pro- 
ceedings of  the  games.  No  criminal  or  impious  person, 
or  even  any  nearly  related  to  such  characters,  was  per- 
mitted to  compete. 

The  exercises  in  use  at  these  games  were  divided  into 
the  Pentathlon  (Il^^a^Xoi',  Quinquertium)  and  the 
Pankration  {IlayKpdTioy).  The  former  consisted  of  the 
five  exercises  of  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit> 
darting,  and  wrestling,  though  instead  of  darting  some 
writers  mention  boxing.  The  pankration  consisted  of 
the  two  exercises  of  wrestling  and  boxing.  Horse- 
racing,  generally  with  chariots  attached,  was  also  usual 
at  the  games.  The  exercise  of  leaping  was  sometimes 
performed  with  weights  upon  the  heads  or  shoulders. 
The  exercise  of  running  {dpSfun)  was  in  very  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  practised  by  them.  It  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  qualifications  of  a  warrior  to  be  able 
to  make  a  rapid  onset  on  his  enemy,  and  to  be  able  to 
retreat  quickly  if  occasion  requbed.  Homer  constantly 
gives  to  Achilles  the  character  of  "  the  swift-footed;" 
and  David,  speaking  of  the  warlike  character  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  joins  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle  to  the 
strength  of  the  lion,  2  Sa.  1. 23.  Hence  the  exercise  of 
running  was  valued  very  highly  in 
Greece,  as  necessary  to  the  perfect 
warrior.  The  course  (arddiw)  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  in 
length,  and  from  this  the  name  (dra- 
9ioSpofi6i)  was  given  to  the  runners. 
They  frequently  ran  this  twice,  back- 
ward and  forward.  At  other  times 
they  increased  the  distance  to  be  run, 
and  indeed  this  would  seem  to  have 
varied  according  to  the  supposed 
strength  of  the  runners.  The  longer 
courses  required,  in  addition  to 
agility,  great  strength  and  endurance. 
Sometimes,  in  proof  of  remarkable 
strength,  the  runners  ran  in  armour. 
The  contests  were  generally  most  severe,  and  whoever 
reached  the  goal  first,  even  by  the  smallest  distance,  was 
adjudged  the  prize.  As  they  approached  the  goal  the 
efforts  of  the  runners  became  more  earnest.  They  then 
put  forth  the  strength  they  had  husbanded  for  the  final 
effort,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  spectators  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  as  the  various  competitors,  every  nerve 
and  muscle  stramed,  each  eye  fixed  on  the  goal,  pressed 
on  with  their  utmost  speed.  Throwing  the  quoit  was 
another  of  the  games.    The  quoit  (ilaKot)  was  a  round 


plate,.originally  made  of  stone,  but  in  later  times  made 
of  brass,  iron,  lead,  or  wood.  It  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  a  leathern  stn^  to  swing  it  by.  This  dis- 
tinguishes the  quoit  from  another  »ii"»l»-»'  instroment 


[286.J     Diwobolus.  or  Quolt-thrower.-MarUe  in  Britiah  Mi 

(<r6\os),  which  was  a  solid  piece  of  metal,  though  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  quoit  (LiddeU'sGre^Lextooo). 
Others  however  make  the  difference  to  be  that  the 
dukos  was  a  spherical  figure,  while  the  9oIob  was  broad 
(Fottei'a  Grecian  Antlq.  ch.  zxL)  Darting  was  performed  in 
several  ways;  sometimes  with  a  javelin  or  dart  {iicwS, 
or  other  instrument  of  a  large  size,  which  they  threw 
either  with  the  hand  or  by  the  help  of  a  thong-  tied 
round  the  middle  of  it;  sometimes  with  an  arrow  shot 
horn  a  bow  or  cast  out  of  a  sling.  Wrestiing  (vdXiy, 
^tfcto)  was  at  first  merely  a  trial  of  strength,  in  whidi 
the  stronger  of  the  two  was  sure  to  prevail,  but  llieseiis 
converted  it  into  an  art  by  which  men  of  skill  were 
enabled  to  throw  others  far  superior  to  them  in  bodily 
strength.  The  wrestler  had  to  throw  his  adversary 
either  by  swinging  him  round,  or  tripping  him  up,  and 


[286.]     Boxing  with  the  Cestos.— Fsnofka  Bllder  des  Antiken  Lebefos. 


then  to  keep  him  down.  The  joints  and  limbs 
prepared  for  the  struggle  by  bdng  well  rubbed  and 
suppled  with  oil.  The  victory  was  adjudged  to  him 
who  gave  his  adversary  three  falls  (Fottet^a  Oredaa  Aatt- 
qoitlet  and  LiddelTs  Greek  Lesioon).  Boxing  (TvypoKia, 
pugUatwi)  was  at  first  practised  with  the  hands  naked 
and  unguarded,  but  in  after  times  they  were  surrounded 
with  thongs  of  leather,  called  ceatus,  which  at  first  were 
short  and  reached  no  higher  than  the  wrist,  but  were 
afterwards  extended  to  the  elbow,  and  even  to  the 
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ahoolder,  and  these  being  filled  with  plmnmets  of  lead 
and  iron  added  fearfully  to  the  force  of  the  blow.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  bear  the  blowB  thns  inflicted,  the 
body  required  to  be  fat,  as  well  as  muscular  and  hardy. 
These  were  the  principal  exercises  in  use  in  the  ancient 
games  of  Greece. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  other  public  games 
were  introduced,  and  here  Home  led  the  way.  These 
were  characterized  by  features  of  brutality  and  cruelty, 
unknown  to  the  Grecian  games,  and  altogether  opposed 
to  the  merciful  spirit  inculcated  and  engendered  by  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.    One  of  them  was  the  fighting 


[387.  ]      Flgbting  with  wild  beast.  -Musois  Pompeii. 

of  wild  beasts  with  one  another.  From  every  quarter 
to  which  the  sway  or  the  influence  of  Rome  extended, 
the  powerful  and  ferocious  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the 
desert  phdn  were  gathered,  and  the  lion  and  the  tiger, 
the  bear  and  the  elephant,  contended  together  to  afford 
sport  for  the  multitudes  assembled  in  the  Roman  am- 
phitheatres. On  other  occasions  these  ferocious  ani- 
mals were  brought  out  to  fight  with  men.  The  latter 
were  generally  persons  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  various 
offences  against  the  laws  of  the  state. 
They  were  brought  into  the  arena, 
and  wild  beasts,  stirred  up  to  mad- 
ness by  the  shouts  and  light  darts  of 
the  spectators,  were  let  loose  upon 
them  to  tear  and  worry  them  to 
death  in  a  shocking  manner.  The 
assembled  crowds  looked  on  with 
savage  delight  as  the  condemned 
criminals  were  forced  upon  the  stage, 
or  torn  by  the  claws  of  the  beasts. 
But  sometimes  the  men  who  fought 
with  the  wild  beasts  were  men  who, 
induced  by  hire,  or  from  a  ferocity 
of  disposition,  offered  themselves 
voluntarily  to  contend  (Adam'i  Roman 
AnUq.)  The  fights  of  the  gladiators 
with  one  another  was  also  a  common 
practice  at  Rome.  It  began  a.u.  490, 
and  increased  to  such  a  fearful  ex- 
tent, that  on  a  single  occasion,  in 
honour  of  the  triumph  of  the  emperor  Trajan  over  the 
Dacians,  ten  thousand  gladiators  fought  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people.  They  were  at  first  composed  of 
captives  or  condenmed  malefactors;  but  afterwards,  as 
the  passion  for  blood  grew  stronger,  free-bom  citizens, 
men  of  noble  birth,  and  even  women,  fought  after  this 
fashion.  The  spectators  betted  on  their  favourite  gladi- 
ators with  mudi  the  same  feelings  as  they  betted  on  the 
favourite  horses  which  ran  before  them  in  the  circus. 


We  now  return  to  the  ancient  Grecian  games.  When 
the  day  of  the  actual  contest  arrived,  the  judge  {fipa- 
ievn/js)  or  judges  sat  in  the  appointed  place,  the  spec- 
tators assembled,  and  the  combatants  came  forward. 
A  herald  then  called  over  their  names,  recited  to  them 
the  laws  of  the  game,  encouraged  them  to  exert  all 
their  powers,  and  enlarged  upon  the  blessings  of  vic- 
tory. He  then  brought  them  into  the  stadium,  and 
asked  if  any  one  knew  of  any  reason  which  could  pre- 
vent their  contending,  and  took  an  oath  of  themselves 
that  they  would  strictly  observe  the  laws  of  the  game. 
In  all  the  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended 
naked;  the  chaplets  of  victory  were  openly 
exposed  to  their  view,  to  inflame  them  wiUi 
ardour,  and  the  prodigious  assembly,  brought 
together  from  all  the  parts  of  Greece,  looked 
on  with  eagerness  at  their  contest,  and  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies  those  who  were  victorious. 
When  the  judges  had  passed  their  solemn 
sentence,  a  public  herald  proclaimed  aloud  the 
name  of  the  victor,  and  tiie  crown  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  Such  as  had  obtained  prizes 
at  any  of  the  games,  but  especially  at  the 
Olympic,  were  held  in  universal  honour.  The 
statues  of  the  conquerors  at  these  latter 
games  were  erected  in  the  sacred  wood  of 
Jupiter.  Their  return  home  was  celebrated 
with  marks  of  the  highest  honour.  They  rode  in  a 
triumphal  chariot  into  their  dty,  not  through  one  of 
its  gates,  but  through  the  walls  broken  down  to  give 
them  entrance,  in  token,  as  Plutarch  says,  that  that 
city  had  no  need  of  walls  which  had  such  men  to 
defend  it.  Painters  and  poets  were  employed  to 
celebrate  their  names.  Nor  did  their  honours  termi- 
nate with  themselves.      The  city   which  had  given 
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them  birth  and  education  ranked  higher  than  before 
on  this  account,  and  their  parents  were  honoured  for 
the  merits  of  their  sons.  The  victories  obtamed  at 
the  Olympic  games  form  the  subjects  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  odes  of  Pindar.     Such  is  a  brief  account 


*  Gladiator,  fipom  sepulchral  cippns  of  Baton,  a  gladiator  cele- 
brated tinder  Caracalla. — Winckelman. 

t  Victorious  Auriga  or  Driver  in  the  Games  of  the  Circus^ 
fh>m  a  statue  in  the  Vatican. — Hope. 
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of  those  games,  which  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  afforded  some  of 
the  aptest  illustrations  of  the  sufferings  and  the  trial 
of  the  Christian  life.  To  these  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention. 

It  is  only  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  that  we  find 
allusions  to  the  games.  This  U  just  what  we  might 
expect.  The  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  exception  of  Luke,  were  Jews  of  Palestine, 
to  whom  these  games  were  little  if  at  all  known.  Paul 
was  a  man  much  better  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  world.  Those  whom  he  wrote  to 
were  generally  at  least,  if  not  always  as  we  think,  per- 
sons to  whom  the  customs  of  the  games  were  familiar, 
and  who  had  probably  been  cognizant  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  them,  and  witnesses  of  their  performance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  Macedon,  and  Asia 
Minor  were  all  acquainted  with  them,  and  any,  the 
very  faintest  allusion  to  them,  would  be  understood. 
It  is  quite  possible,  as  Ck)nybeare  and  Howson  suppose 
(Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  il.  81,  906),  that  St.  Paul 
was  at  Ephesus  when  the  annual  contest  in  honour  of 
Diana  was  being  there  celebrated,  and  at  Corinth  when 
its  world-renowned  games  were  going  on,  Ao.  xiz.  si; 
XX.  10;  xTiii.  1.  To  suppose  that  he  was  present  at  these 
games  as  a  voluntary  spectator,  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  character.  That  Uiere 
was  much  in  the  games  that  a  man  of  his  good  sense  and 
broad  views  of  things  would  not  condemn,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit;  that  there  was  much  there  too  which 
must  have  been  distasteful  to  him,  we  are  equally  sure. 
That  his  using  them  as  an  illustration  true  and  graphic 
of  the  Christian  life,  affords  any  evidence  of  his  ap- 
proving of  them  as  a  whole,  is  scarcely  worth  a  reply. 
Part  of  the  games  at  Ephesus  consisted  in  the  savage 
combats  of  men  with  wild  beasts,  of  which  no  humane 
person.  Christian  or  heathen,  could  approve.  Yet  the 
apostle  uses  this  as  an  illustration  of  his  strife  for  his 
Master  with  men  as  fierce  as  the  wild  animals,  just  as 
readily  as  he  illustrates  the  Christian  life  by  the  blows 
of  the  boxer,  and  the  swiftness  and  endurance  of  the 
runner,  i  Co.  xt.  32.  They  afforded  admirable  illustra- 
tions, felt  and  understood  by  every  one,  and  as  such  he 
used  them.  He  referred  not  to  the  sports  themselves 
either  in  praise  or  blame.  He  could  not  praise  them  as 
a  whole  without  sanctioning  much  that  was  wicked,  and 
untrue,  and  immodest;  he  could  not  condemn  them  in 
the  same  way  without  condemning  much  that  was 
innocent  and  useful.  And  so  he  left  the  question  un- 
trammelled, for  later  times  to  institute  manly  and  re- 
creative games,  which  should  consist  with  the  modesty, 
sobriety,  mercy,  and  temperance  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter. Such  were  not  the  games  of  his  time,  and  he 
therefore  could  not  praise  them;  such  might  be — ^useful 
as  well  as  recreative  for  the  youth  of  a  Christian  nation 
— and  we  have  no  word  of  his  to  condemn  such.  Mean- 
while he  used  the  customs  of  his  time  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  that  Christian  life  which  it  was  the  whole  aim 
of  his  own  life  and  labours  to  produce  and  perfect  with 
God's  Spirit  working  with  him.  They  brought  before 
him  and  before  his  readers  great  and  glorious  themes : 
the  crown  of  unfading  gloiy;  the  preparation  for  gain- 
ing it;  the  necessity  for  great,  continued,  and  lawful 
struggle;  the  witnesses  who  look  on  to  encourage;  the 
just,  and  righteous,  and  loving  Judge,  who  crowns  each 
victor  in  that  struggle  in  which  he  himself  by  his  own 
example  taught  them  how  to  be  victorious. 


The  illustrations  of  the  Christian  life  are  drawn  by 
St.  Paul  from  three  only  of  the  games — vix.  from  run- 
ning, boxing,  and  the  fi^ts  of  men  with  wild  beaots 
or  gladiators.  Those  taken  from  running  are  the  most 
frequent,  that  game  bemg  referred  to  distinctly  in  four 
passages,  in  three  of  which  it  is  largely  used  in  iUustra- 
tion,  1  Co.  Ix.  24-26;  FhL  m.l4;  2T1.  It.  7;  Be.  xlL  1. 2.  The  panage 
of  all  others  in  which  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  most 
fully  illustrated  by  the  games  is  the  first  of  these  three^ 
and  the  Corinthian  is  the  church  to  which  such  allaaion 
is  most  frequently  made,  i  Co.  It.  9;  ix.  24-26;  xt.  32.  This 
was  natural,  as  the  Isthmian  games,  the  most  re- 
nowned in  Greece  after  the  Olympian,  were  oelebraied 


[390.]      Ckdn  of  Antoniniu  strack  at  Corinth,  irith  IsOimia  on 
rcTene.— Biitiah  Maaeam. 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  and  as  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  were  greatly  attached  to  them.    The  apostle 
Paul  had  been  speaking  in  the  context  of  1  Co.  ix. 
24-26  of  his  own  earnest  efforts  to  gain  men  of  eTery 
class  to  the  gospel  of  his  Master,  and  to  be  partaker 
with  them  of  its  blessing.     This  led  him  to  enlarge  on 
the  nature  of  that  life  which  they  and  he  must  live  if 
they  would  have  this  hope  sure  and  well-grounded: 
" Know  ye  not,"  he  says,  ''that  they  which  run  in  a 
race  run  all,  but  one  reoeiveth  the  prize  ?    So  run  that 
ye  may  obtain.     And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the 
mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things.     Now  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  inoorruptibk. 
I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I,  not 
as  one  that  beateth  the  air;  but  I  keep  under  my  body, 
and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  by  any  means  when  I 
have  preached  to  others  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway.*' 
There  are  here  intermingled  allusions  to  two  exenaaes, 
running  and  boxing,  but  chiefly  to  the  former;  and  in 
this  beautiful  passage  the  grand  features  of  the  ganoes 
are  seized  by  a  master's  hand;  and  used  at  once  to  iUus- 
trate  the  real  nature  of  the  life  in  which  he  and  all 
Christians  are  engaged,  and  to  set  forth  by  contrast  the 
infinite  superiority  of  that  which  the  humblest  Christian 
aims  at  and  attains  beyond  that  which  the  noblest  of 
the  heathen  contended  for,  and  in  which  but  few  of  them 
could  possibly  succeed.     In  the  first  verse  the  apostle 
brings  forward  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  day 
of  trial  for  the  runners.     We  have  "the  raoe-course ** 
(ffTddu»)j  a  number  of  the  swiftest  men  running  (rdrra 
Tp4xovsiy)t   the    prize    {fipaSeiw),   the  one   succeflsfal 
runner  (c7s  ^  XofiSdyei  t6  ppa€ei»).     In  these  brief 
words  we  see  the  earnest  eager  efforts  of  many,  saving 
with  all  their  power,  using  every  muscle  of  their  body, 
husbanding  their  strength  for  the  final  effort,  aU  having 
throughout  the  race  one  object,  the  prize,  in  view,  and 
as  the  result,  one  man  surpassing  his  oompetiton  it 
might  be  by  but  a  foot-length,  he  coming  forward  amid 
the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  multitudes  to  receive  the 
prize,  while  the  remainder,  though  among  the  swiftest 
and  most  enduring  of  their  countxy,  turn  baffled  and 
disappointed  away.     They  had  all  run  welL  sonte  pro- 
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bably  to  ft  neftmess  as  well  as  the  victor ;  they  had  all 
probably  deserved  the  prize,  but  there  was  only  one 
prize,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  game  it  had  been  adjudged 
to  another.  The  games  which  Virgil  describes  so 
beautifully  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  ^neid  were  excep- 
tional, in  which  .<£neas,  from  the  promptings  of  his 
generosity,  declares  that  every  competitor  shall  receive 
a  prize: — 

**  Aodpite  hfleo  anlmu,  Isstasqae  adTertite  mentes ; 
Nemo  ex  hoc  numero  mihi  nan  donatus  abibit."— (r.  305.) 

This  was  not  a  sample  of  the  games  of  Greece.  In 
them  many  ran,  while  only  one  received  the  prize. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Surrounding  the  Grecian  stadium 
were  multitudes  who  might  and  did  wish  for  the  dis- 
tinctions of  victory,  but  into  whose  minds  it  never 
entered  to  contend,  because  contention  would  for  them 
be  hopeless.  The  actual  runners  were  as  one  to  a  thou- 
sand who  would  wish  to  wear  a  crown,  but  who  would 
make  no  effort,  because  the  very  hindmost  of  those 
whom  they  saw  defeated  would  have  outstripped  them. 
Of  the  runners  one  only  received  a  prize;  of  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Grecian  states  a 
few  only  ran.  From  hence  the  apostle  turns  to  draw 
the  Christian  lesson.  It  is,  "So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.''^ 
Here  is  at  once  a  lesson  taught  to  Christians  by  the 
games,  and  an  intimation  how  much  more  blessed  they 
were  thaji  the  runnera  in  them.  **  So  run  that  ye  may 
obtain  *'  is  well  explained,  not  only  by  the  laws  of  the 
games,  but  by  another  text  of  St.  Paul,  of  a  similar 
meaning  and  allusion,  "  If  a  man  also  strive  for  mas- 
teries, yet  he  is  not  crowned,  except  he  strive  lawfully^''' 
2  TL  u.  6.  There  were  in  the  games  certain  niles  to  be 
observed,  and  whoever  did  not  observe  these  could  not 
be  victorious,  no  matter  what  strength  or  agility  he 
had  displayed.  So  for  the  heavenly  prize  there  are 
cert<dn  rules  laid  down  by  God  which  every  competitor 
must  observe.  If  he  neglect  them,  and  choose  other 
rules,  either  selected  by  himself  or  by  other  men,  he 
cannot  hope  to  succeed.  And  in  this  there  could  be 
no  mistake  or  deceit.  It  was  possible  that  a  runner 
in  the  games  might  break  some  rule  and  yet  win.  He 
might  swear  that  he  had  observed  them,  and  swear 
falsely;  he  might  not  have  performed  the  appointed 
regulations,  and  his  deficiency  might  not  be  observed  by 
human  judges ;  but  with  the  divine  Judge  there  could 
be  no  mistake.  While,  however,  there  was  an  analogy, 
there  was  also  a  superiority.  No  matter  how  lawfuUy 
men  had  striven  in  the  games,  only  one  could  be  vic- 
torious; in  the  Christian  life  aU  who  strive  lawfully  are 
sure  of  a  crown.  It  was  as  though  the  herald  at  the 
games  had  prochumed  to  assembled  Greece,  Here  is  a 
game  at  which  every  one  assembled  may  gain  a  crown, 
and  its  value  shall  be  none  the  less  because  all  shall  be 
victors.  Such  is  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  To 
all  it  proposes  its  crown:  So  run,  and  ye  shall  obtain — 
not  one  or  two,  or  many,  but  all.  An  additional  feature 
of  great  interest  in  the  game  of  the  runners  is  brought 
before  us  in  Phi.  iii.  14.  The  interest  in  the  game,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  spectators  and  the  runners,  increased 
as  it  progressed.  It  was  not  always  the  foremost  in 
the  beginning  who  was  foremost  at  Uie  end.  It  might 
be  only  a  sign  of  inexperience  to  put  forth  strength  at 
first,  which  might  have  been  more  properly  kept  for  the 
final  struggle.  It  was  when  a  great  part  of  tiie  course 
had  been  passed  that  the  runners  would  most  earnestly 
regard  the  prize  before  them,  measure  the  distance  to 

be  run,  calculate  their  own  strength,  and  then  press 
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on  with  all  their  might.  A  similar  thing  to  this  occurs 
in  the  Christian's  life  when  he  is  striving  lawfully. 
As  the  croMm  is  approached  he  presses  on  with  fresh 
ardour  to  win  and  wear  it.  So  it  was  with  St.  Paul : 
"Forgetting  those  things  which  were  behind,  and  reach- 
ing forth  unto  those  things  which  were  before,  he  pressed 
towards  the  mark  (vKhwoi)  for  the  prize  ippaStiov)  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Other  features 
of  interest  in  the  game  of  the  runner  are  brought  out 
in  2  Ti.  iv.  7,  8.  We  may  imagine  the  joy  and  pride 
of  the  runner  when  he  had  finished  his  course  and  dis- 
tanced every  competitor,  and  secured  beyond  any  mis- 
chance the  crown  of  his  desire.  This  is  beautifully 
brought  out  by  St.  Paul  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
He  was  now  at  the  very  dose  of  life.  He  looked  back 
on  years  of  struggle  and  difficxdty,  in  which,  through 
the  grace  of  Clirist,  he  had  been  more  than  conqueror. 
He  had  now  but  very  little  more  to  suffer,  nothing  more 
to  do  in  an  active  way  for  his  Master.  He  had  but  to 
bear  his  last  testimony  before  the  tyrant,  hear  his  sen- 
tence, and  die — no  hard  thing  for  him  who  in  life  "died 
daily,"  i  Co.  xt.  31.  He  felt  as  the  runner  who  had  made 
his  last  efibrt,  and  who  stood,  panting  it  might  be,  but 
flushed  with  victory  and  elated  with  joy,  before  the 
judge  who  had  not  yet  placed  the  crown  upon  his  brow: 
"I  have  fought  a  good  fight>  I  have  finished  my  course 
{t6¥  dp6fiw)t  I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day."  The 
interval  between  his  victory  and  his  crowning  at  the 
appearance  of  Christ  seemed  to  him  but  as  the  short 
time  which  elapses  between  the  victory  of  the  runner 
in  the  games  and  his  being  crowned  by  the  judge.  We 
have  here  other  features  in  the  Christian  life  illustrated 
by  the  games.  We  saw  that  originally  there  was  but 
one  judge^  appointed  to  decide,  but  that  afterwards  the 
number  was  increased  to  twelve.  The  change  was 
made  lest  any  unfair  partiality  should  be  shown  by  the 
judge,  which  was  sought  to  be  obviated  by  an  increase 
of  number— a  danger  not  always  escaped  even  by  this 
change  (Potter's  Qredan  Antiquitie%  ch.  xxli.)  The  original 
institution  of  a  single  judge  illustrates  the  Christian 
course,  where  Christ  is  the  judge,  the  one  and  only 
judge,  because  he  is  "the  righteous  Judge"  (6  dUcuos 
KpiTifli),  in  whose  decision  there  is  no  error  or  impar- 
tiality, and  from  which  consequently  there  is  no  appeal 
We  have  also  illustrated  the  interval  which  elapses  in 
the  Christian  course  between  victory  and  crowning. 
There  was  a  period  when  the  runner  in  the  games  was 
an  uncrowned  victor.  It  was  after  he  had  ceased  to 
run,  and  while  the  judges  deliberated  on  his  claims,  ere 
the  crown  was  placed  in  his  hands.  He  was  at  rest, 
aU  his  labour  over;  he  was  calm,  for  he  was  assured  of 
victory;  but  he  was  also  expectant  till  the  sign  of  vic- 
tory was  actually  given  him,  the  sentence  passed,  his 
name  proclaimed,  his  crown  given  to  him.  How  beau- 
tifully does  this  ^lustrate  the  Christian  life !  At  death 
he  ceases  to  strive,  he  is  at  perfect  rest  and  peace,  but 
he  awaits  still  the  closing  scene,  when  the  righteous 
Judge  appears  to  crown  him,  and  all  like  him,  at  the 
great  day  of  his  appearing,  2  Ti.  iv.  9. 

The  apostle  only  makes  one  brief  reference  to  the 
game  of  boxing,  and  that  seems  introduced  merely  to 
add  weight  to  the  illustration  just  used  from  the  game 
of  running,  for  both  illustrations  evidentiy  point  to  the 
same  thing.  In  1  Co.  ix.  26  we  read,  **  I  therefore  so 
run,  not  as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  thai  beateth 
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the  air"  The  context,  as  well  as  the  verse  itself,  show 
us  its  force.  St.  Paul  was  just  comparing,  not  only 
the  superiority  of  the  Christianas  crown  over  that  of 
the  games,  vor.  25,  but  the  fact  that  one  only  could  win 
in  the  gomes,  while  all  Christians  might  win  in  their 
course,  yer.  24.  From  this  he  takes  occasion  to  say  that, 
living  as  the  Christian  should  do  who  looks  for  victory, 
he  ran  in  such  a  way  as  that  there  was  no  uncertainty 
(ddi/iXus)  as  to  the  issue;  he  fought  in  such  a  way  as 
could  not  resemble  the  boxer,  who,  striving  as  he  might, 
often  spent  his  strongest  blows  on  the  air,  and  not  on 
his  antagonist,  and  thus  weakening  himself  to  no  pur- 
pose, exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  defeat  The 
runner  ran  uncertain  of  success;  the  best- aimed  blows 
of  the  boxer,  missing  their  aim  and  falling  on  the  air, 
weakened  him,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy; 
but  the  runner  in  the  Christian  life  ran  with  the  assur- 
ance of  victory,  and  the  Christian  combatant  could  not 
spend  his  blows  idly  or  to  his  own  injury,  as  one  in 
the  games  beating  the  air,  but  every  effort  faithfully 
and  truly  made  would  help  to  success  in  the  great  fight 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  That  St.  Paul  here  speaks 
of  the  blows  of  the  boxer  eng{^;ed  in  actual  fight,  not 
of  his  private  exercise  by  himself,  is  evident.  For, 
first,  the  blows  here  spoken  of  are  worse  than  useless, 
they  aro  a  hinderance  to  success.  The  blows  aimed  at 
an  antagonist  and  missing  him  aro  such :  the  blows  in 
private  exercise  aro  useful  and  requisite  to  proparo  for 
the  fight.  Again,  it  is  of  the  actual  running  in  the 
course  on  the  day  of  trial  that  he  is  speaking  through- 
out, and  therefore  it  is  also  of  the  actual  contest  of  the 
pugilists.  We  have  an  admirable  description  of  the 
actual  event  of  a  boxer  striking  only  the  air  and  not 
his  enemy,  and  of  its  injurious  effects,  in  Virgil. 
Entellus  ums  a  blow  at  Dares,  who  avoids  it,  and  then 
the  poet  tells  us — 

' '  Entellcu  vires  in  ventum  eShdit,  et  ultro 
Ipse  gravis  grariterqne  ad  toTnun  pondere  vasto 
Concidit. "—(.»«.  t.  446.) 

How  admirably  does  this  feature  of  one  of  the  games 
show  us  as  Christians  our  superiority !  The  best  effort 
of  the  boxer  might  only  endanger  his  success;  every 
true  effort  of  the  Christian  brings  the  final  victory 
more  nearly  within  his  grasp;  there  is  for  him  no  such 
thing  as  idly  beating  the  air. 

The  persecutions  of  Christians  by  their  enemies,  thar 
danger  to  person  and  life  from  this  source,  are  in  three 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  illustrated  by  the  cruel 
game  in  which,  at  Rome,  Ephesus,  and  elsewhere,  men 
were  brought  forward  on  the  arena  to  contend  with 
wild  beasts  or  gladiators,  i  Co.  zv.  32 ;  !▼.  0;  He.  x  si.  In 
the  two  former  of  these  St.  Paul  refers  to  his  own  per- 
secutions, or  those  of  his  fellow-apostles;  in  the  last  to 
the  case  of  Christians  generally  when  under  grievous 
persecution.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  he  refers  to 
an  incident  of  his  life  at  Ephesus,  in  order  to  show  how 
foolish  it  were  for  him  to  endure  what  he  did  if  he  were 
not  animated  by  the  sure  hope  of  the  resurrection :  "If 
after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me  if  the  dead  rise  not?^' 
The  reference  here  is  to  what  took  place  at  Ephesus 
during  the  apostle's  stay  there,  as  related  in  Ac.  xix. 
Some  suppose  he  actually  contended  with  wild  beasts, 
as  it  was  no  doubt  usual  for  criminals  and  others  to  do 
at  Ephesus.  This  view  is  untenable.  In  the  first  place 
the  very  phrase  (Biipwpuax^^),  and  similar  phrases,  are 
in  constant  use  to  signify  contests  with  men  of  tempers 


as  savage  as  wild  beasts.  "From  Syria  to  Rome  I 
fight  with  beasts,"  said  Ignatius  in  his  epistle  to  tk 
Romans  (eh.  v.),  meaning  by  the  beasts  the  savage  iol- 
diery  by  whom  he  was  led  in  chiuns;  and  nmilitf  lan- 
guage is  in  frequent  use  in  Scripture,  STi.  It.  i7;  fu.  ul2; 
Ps.tU.  8;xxii.u  Again,  in  the  history  in  Ac.  xix.,  we 
find  no  occurrence  of  this  kind  related.  Again,  in 
2  Co.  xi.  23-28,  where  Paul  enters  minutely  into  an 
enumeration  of  his  past  trials,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
anything  like  this.  The  apostle's  right  of  dtizenship, 
which  he  always  used  for  his  protection,  would  not 
permit  of  such  a  thing.  And  his  own  qualifying  phraae, 
"speaking  after  the  manner  of  a  man,"  seems  to  signifj 
his  own  assertion  that  he  used  the  phrase  metaphori- 
cally, borrowing  a  custom  of  men  at  the  games  to  ex- 
press significantly  the  persecution  he  endured  for  Christ. 
We  only  then  require  such  a  scene  or  scenes  at  Ephe- 
sus as  would  justify  the  application  of  the  term  to 
them,  and  we  have  such  in  Ac.  xix.,  and  may  well  snp- 
pose  that  the  raging  spirit  then  fully  put  forth  wae 
shown  upon  many  of  those  numerous  occasions  when 
Paul  testified  to  the  fierce  idolaters  of  Ephesus  that 
"they  were  no  gods  which  were  made  with  hands," 
ver.  a&  We  have  in  this  chapter  a  scene  fully  described 
which  exceeds  the  savage  scenes  of  the  amphitheatre, 
in  that  it  is  men,  not  brute  beasts,  who  are  the  acton. 
We  have  the  savage  passions  of  the  beasts,  the  stirring 
up  of  these  to  fury  when  their  keepers  thought  fit  to 
do  so,  their  furious  roaring  filling  the  wr,  their  fieroe 
rushing,  the  varied  cries  of  beasts  of  different  kinds, 
exactly  brought  before  us  in  the  multitude  of  the  great 
city,  cruel  by  a  fallen  nature,  and  made  doubly  so  hy  a 
false  and  cruel  worship,  roused  from  thdr  habitationt 
by  artful  and  influential  leaders,  stirred  up  to  madness 
by  their  artful  addresses,  rushing  in  fury  with  Pad'» 
companions  into  the  theatre  eager  to  des^y  them,  and 
there  in  blind  passion  shouting  out  some  one  thing  some 
another.  These  were  the  wild  beasts  with  whom  Panl 
fought  at  Ephesus.  The  Greek  therifmack,  the  Latin 
bestiarius,  was  the  apt  resemblance  of  the  undaunted 
apostie  contending  with  the  idolaters  of  Ephesus.  The 
next  reference,  i  Co.  iv.  o,  represents  the  sad  case  of  the 
apostles  generally  by  a  yet  more  fearful  feature  of  thew 
savage  games.  The  combatants  in  the  morning  with 
beasts  had  armour  of  oflfence  and  defence;  bat  thow 
who  were  brought  last  in  the  day  upon  the  arena  wwe 
ruiked  and  defenceless,  exposed  without  any  defence  to 
their  foes,  and  if  they  chanced  to  escape  one  day  it  wia 
only  to  be  reserved  for  the  same  fate  on  another.  How 
forcibly  does  this  illustrate  St.  Paul's  description  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-apostles:  "  I  think  that  God  hath 
set  forth  us  the  aposties  Icut,  as  appointed  to  death,  f^r 
we  are  made  a  spectacle  ($iarpw)  unto  the  world,  and 
to  angels,  and  to  men."  The  last  scene  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, where  wretched  men  were  exposed  to  certain 
death  to  satiate  the  cruelty  or  excite  the  pity  of  the 
crowded  seats,  was  required  to  set  forth  the  condition 
of  those  devoted  men  who  stood  the  brunt  of  the  world's 
hatred  and  opposition  to  Christ  in  the  first  age  of  the 
church  (Wliitby»B  OommentaTy).  Something  of  a  nmilar 
kind  in  the  history  of  those  who  are  addressed  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  referred  to  in  di.  x.  33. 

The  universal  temperance,  not  abstinence,  which  w».« 
required  for  a  long  previous  time  by  those  who  wouW 
look  for  victory  in  the  games,  is  admirably  u9«l  ^ 
express  the  temperance  which  is  required  in  the  Chri*- 
tian  life,  i  Co.  ix.  25-27.     Strict  temperance,  and  that 
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life-long,  is  the  Christian  man^s  rule,  who  would  with 
a  good  hope  expect  the  heavenly  crown.  It  signifies 
the  restraint  of  one*8  inclinations  in  pennitted  things ; 
for  from  sinful  things  he  must  whoUj  abstain.  This 
restraint  of  the  inclination  within  moderate  bounds 
implies  constant  self-denial.  There  is  no  temperance 
where  there  is  no  self-denial.  The  throwing  off  restraint 
is  the  abandonment  of  temperance.  That  which  must 
be  subdued  and  brought  into  subjection,  is  not  merely 
the  craving  of  the  body,  but  also  the  desires  of  the 
mind.  The  body  must  be  the  Christian  man's  servant, 
not  his  master.  He  must  learn  to  rule  its  appetites, 
not  to  be  ruled  by  them.  The  picture  which  classic 
writers  give  us  of  the  preparation— long,  earnest^  self- 
denying — on  the  part  of  those  who  sought  the  crown  in 
the  gamesy  exactly  nets  forth  the  corresponding  pre- 
paration which  Christian  men  must  make,  if  Uiey 
would  not  lose  their  hope.  Without  it  they  might 
preach  as  Paul  did,  and  be  cast  away — judged  un- 
worthy of  a  prize  (dS^jn/iOf). 

The  competitor  at  the  games  fought  and  ran  before 
a  grand  and  numerous  assemblage.  From  all  quarters 
the  ardent  and  emulous  inhabitants  assembled  to  look 
upon  those  who  were  to  put  forth  before  them  all  their 
vigour.  Some  of  those  spectators  had  themselves 
been,  or  would  afterwards  be,  competitors  for  victory. 
Sefore  a  nobler  or  more  spirit-stirring  assemUy  none 
could  contend  for  a  human  crown.  This  feature  of 
the  games  is  laid  hold  of  beautifully  in  He.  xii.  1,  2. 
In  the  previous  chapter  St.  Paul  had  brought  forward 
in  grand  array  the  heroes  of  faith.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  searched  from  its  first  pages  to  its  last  to  fur- 
nish forth  its  best,  its  bravest,  its  most  tried.  We  see 
ihem  come  forth  one  after  another,  and  take  their 
place  amid  the  grandest  muster-roll  that  has  ever  been 
put  upon  record.  All  had  been  stragglers  for  victory, 
and  all  had  secured  its  crown.  Before  these  the 
apostle  tells  the  suffering  believers  he  is  writing  to 
that  they  are  contending  for  victory,  and  especially 
before  Him  who  is  the  grand  example  of  faith  and 
patience,  as  be  will  be  the  crowner  of  all  who  exhibit 
faith  and  patience  in  his  cause.  ''Seeing  we  also  are 
compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
ao  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus."  The  Gre- 
cian assembly  at  the  Olympic  games  illustrates,  while 
it  falls  infinitely  short  of,  this  glorious  assembly  of 
saints,  and  martyrs,  and  faithful  men. 

The  difference  of  the  crQwn  which  men  contended 
for  at  the  games  and  which  the  Christian  contends  for 
could  not  escape  the  apostle's  attention,  and  he  has 
brought  it  forward  in  few  but  striking  words :  ''They 
do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible," iCo.  ix.  26.  The  crowns  at  the  games  were 
pleasant  to  the  victors — 

"  Virideaque  ooronie 
Et  palnue,  pretium  Tictoribua." — (-A'n.  v.  110.) 

but  they  soon  lost  their  freshness  and  faded:  the 
Christian's  crown  Lb  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
fadeth  not  away.  [h.  c] 

GAMIdADIMS,  Em.  ixtU.  ii.  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  the  name  of  a  people,  but  an  appellative 
probably  meaning  the  courageotu  or  daring. 

GARDEN.  If  what  Solomon  spake  concerning 
''trees,  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,"  was  consigned 
to  writing,  the  work  has  long  since  perished;  but  it 


is  impossible  to  read  the  Bible  without  perceiving  that 
the  Hebrews  were  a  people  who  delighted  in  flowers 
and  green  fields,  in  groves  and  plantations,  in  orchards 
and  gardens.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  botanical 
terms  occurring  in  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  enough  to  prove  this.  No  collection  of  daasical 
authors  of  the  same  extent,  and  not  professedly  treat- 
ing on  husbandry,  could  furnish  so  long  a  list ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  these  terms  occur  inci- 
dentally in  their  laws,  their  poetry,  their  history. 
Trees  and  flowers  enhanced  the  enjoyment,  or  relieved 
the  gloom,  of  almost  every  scene  in  Jewish  life.  Like 
the  streets  of  modem  Ispahan,  like  many  of  the  towns 
of  America  and  the  Continent,  their  cities  were  some- 
times adorned  and  shaded  by  trees  growing  beside  the 
water-oourses,  Eodu*.  xxiv.  12,  Vulgate.  Even  in  towns,  the 
vine  was  trained  along  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and 
as  it  clung  to  the  trellis,  or  wound  round  the  balustrade 
of  the  outside  staircase,  it  was  both  a  graceful  and  use- 
ful ornament,  P8.cxxriii.3.  The  courts  of  their  houses 
usually  rejoiced  in  the  shade  of  some  spreading  syca- 
more or  terebinth ;  and,  except  in  the  temple,  where 
there  was  a  special  prohibition,  the  areas  of  the  public 
buildings  were  usually  planted.  Gardens,  and  occasion- 
ally the  shelter  of  a  single  tree,  were  a  chosen  scene  of 
retirement  and  devotion ;  and  it  was  in  such  cool  and 
fragrant  bowers  that  the  rabbies  loved  to  collect  their 
disciples,  and  deal  forth  their  wisdom.  The  very  rustics 
had  a  taste  for  flowers ;  and,  by  way  of  bringing  spring 
and  autumn  together,  the  grain  newly  heaped  on  the 
thrashing-floor  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  crowned 
with  lilies  or  some  equally  graceful  garland,  Ca.  vil.  8.^ 
On  high  occasions,  the  pathways  of  conquerors  and 
distinguished  personages  were  strewn  with  branches 
in  blossom,  or  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  To  their 
feasts  a  fresh  charm  was  added  by  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers ;  and  the  apocryphal  Solomon  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  voluptuary  this  truly  Anacreontic 
tUtty:  "Come  on,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that 
are  present.  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and 
ointments,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us. 
Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  be 
withered,"  Wisdom  ii.  0-8.  Even  to  the  grave  this  pro- 
pensity followed  them.  The  modem  Egyptians  deck 
the  tombs  of  their  kindred  with  palm  leaves  and  the 
fragrant  origanum ;  the  Turks  and  the  Syrians  plant 
cypresses  and  myrtles  in  their  cemeteries.  So  among 
the  Jews  one  mode  of  "garnishing  sepulchres"  seems  to 
have  been  to  plant  or  strew  flowers  upon  them  (Honnor's 
Oba,  4th  cd.  vol.  Hi.  p.  106,  111,  112;  Border's  Oriental  Cuatoms,  toI. 
ii.  p.  46;  Brown's  Antiquities  of  tlie  Jews,  vol.  11.  p.  482).  When 
Abraham  bought  the  field  at  Machpelah  for  a  buiying- 
ground,  besides  the  cave,  special  mention  is  made  of 
the  trees  which  surrounded  it;  and  whether  or  not 
interment  in  gardens  was  common,  by  far  the  most 
memorable  of  earth's  sepulchres  was  in  the  garden  of 
a  Jew. 

But  who  can  fail  to  recall  that  imagery  from  the 
grove  and  the  garden,  from  the  field  and  the  forest, 
which  over  sacred  poetry  diffuses  the  glowing  tints  of 

1  It  IB  right,  however,  to  mention  that  this  i>aauige  is  differ- 
ently luiderstood  by  many.  Aooording  to  some,  the  robe  of  the 
bride,  with  its  amber  or  golden  tint,  and  its  scarf  of  white  or 
scarlet,  is  compared  to  a  "sheaf"  (not  "heap")  of  wheat,  with 
white  or  scarlet  lilies  girdle-wise  surrounding  it.  Mr.  Moody 
Stuart  translates,  "  Thy  boddice  is  a  heap  of  wheat,  about  with 
lilies  girdled;"  and  Dr.  Burrowes  (Philadelphia,  1853),  "a  heap 
of  wheat  in  a  bed  of  full-blown  lilies." 
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Persian  miustreby,  the  perfume  of  Arabian  song? 
Not  to  quote  the  nobler  and  well-known  examples 
Bupplied  by  the  Psalms  and  the  Canticles,  the  unin- 
spired authors  of  Palestine  will  bear  out  the  assertion. 
It  is  thus  that  Wisdom  is  described  by  the  son  of 
Sirach :  "I  was  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  and 
as  a  cypress  upon  the  mountains  of  Hermon.  I  was 
erect  like  a  palm  in  Engedi,  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho, 
like  a  fair  olive  in  a  pleasant  field,  and  grew  up  as  a 
phue-tree  by  the  water.  I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like 
cinnamon  and  asphaltus,  and  yielded  a  pleasant  odour 
like  myrrh,  as  galbanum,  and  onyx,  and  the  fragrant 
storax,  as  the  fume  of  frankincense  in  the  tabernacle. 
As  the  fir-tree  I  stretched  out  my  branches,  and  my 
branches  are  the  branches  of  grace.  As  the  vine 
brought  I  forth  pleasant  savour,  and  my  flowers  are 
the  fruit  of  honour  and  riches,**  Wisdom  xxK    With  still 


greater  beauty  Simon  the  high- priest  is  described  "as 
the  morning- star  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  as  the  rain- 
bow among  sunny  clouds,  as  the  flower  of  roses  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  as  lilies  by  the  rivers  of  waters,  ud 
as  the  branches  of  the  frankincense  tree  in  the  time  of 
summer ;  as  a  fair  olive-tree  budding  forth  fmit,  as  a 
cypress- tree  which  groweth  up  to  the  clouds,"  WitdomL 
In  its  better  days  Palestine  was  **  the  garden  of  the 
Lord:  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates: a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey."  For  the 
sins  of  its  people  the  land  moumeth  ;  but  although  its 
vines  are  blighted,  and  many  of  its  fountains  are  dried, 
the  bee  still  murmurs  on  the  cliffs  of  Carmel,  the  oliTe 
still  matures  its  fruit  in  the  solemn  precincts  of  Geth- 
semane.     The  abnond-tree  flourishes  along  the  Jordan, 


tjcz^-^--:^' 


[391.]       Plan  of  Egyptian  Gaiden,  with  house,  temple  or  ohapel,  Tineyard,  tanks  of  water  or  ponds^  and  8iimiDer-h<ra9ea.-BoBeUinl 


as  when  its  silvery  or  amethysthine  pennon,  dear 
against  the  cloudless  sky,  proclaimed  the  approach  of 
spring,  and  invited  forth  to  the  fields  and  villages  the 
youth  of  Judah.  By  the  way- side  grow  sycamores,  as 
when  Zaccheus  climbed  into  one  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  illustrious  stranger;  and  under  the  terebinth  the 
Bedouin  sets  up  his  tent,  as  when  Abraham  beneath 
the  oak  at  Mamre  received  his  angel  visitors.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  Jericho  was  the  city  of 
pahn  trees;  with  branches  of  the  palm  the  jubilant 
procession  strewed  the  road  as  they  conducted  the  Son 
of  David  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem;  and  it  is  only 
in  our  living  day  that  palms  have  disappeared  from 
Jericho.  "The  solitary  relic  of  the  palm- forest,  seen 
as  late  as  1838,  has  now  disappeared"  (etanley's  Pales- 


Une,ch.  Til.)  The  pine,  cypress,  and  myrtle  still  cast 
their  shadow,  although  no  feast  of  tabernacles  returns, 
whose  bowers  they  once  adorned.  If  Sharon  has  k»st 
its  rose,  Galilee  still  yields  its  lilies,  descendants  of 
those  lovely  flowers  to  which  the  divine  Teacher  pointed 
in  his  sermon,  and  bade  his  disciples  "consider"  them, 
with  a  feeling  which  an  illustrious  naturalist  has  chaiac- 
terized  as  "  the  highest  honour  ever  done  to  the  study 
of  plants"  (Sir  J  E.  Smitli'i  Introd.  to  Botany).  Hassdquist 
was  charmed  with  the  jasmine  of  Palestine;  another 
traveller  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  delicious  odour 
which  sprang  at  eveiy  step  of  his  journey  from  Jen- 
salem  to  Jaffa,  when  the  rain  had  revived  the  thynje, 
the  balm,  and  the  rosemary;  and  in  the  glen  of  l«ha- 
non  where  Canobin  lies  embosomed  {Atfiopw  Mtrr^ 
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hi  xrip\rf€<fcif  Musseus),  Maundrell  well  understood 
the  allusion  of  Ca.  iv.  11  and  Ho.  xiv.  6.  This  valley 
''is  on  both  sides  exceeding  steep  and  high,  clothed 
with  fragrant  greens  from  top  to  bottom,  and  eveiy- 
where  refreshed  with  fountains  falling  down  from  the 
rocks  in  pleasant  cascades,  the  ingenious  work  of 
nature "  (Journoj,  Ma7  9,  p.  207).  A  description  with 
which  the  language  of  a  reoeut  tourist  entirely  tallies : 
''Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  delicious  than  the 
odours  of  these  lower  slopes  of  Lebanon.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  half  the  trees  and  plants  flowering 
round  the  path,  some  with  pungent  aromatic  perfumes, 
others  luscious,  like  the  orange  blossoms;  and  then 
again  clumps  of  odoriferous  pines,  wild  and  pure,  and 
under  them  growing  the  dwarf  lavender  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks  "  ^F.  P.  Cobbe,  in  Fraacr's  Magaasine,  voL  03,  p.  873) . 

No  doubt  where  nature  is  most  lavish,  it  is  often 
there  that  man  is  laziest;  nor,  even  although  the  soil 
were  more  fertile  than  it  is,  and  its  productions  more 
varied,  could  we  safely  infer  the  industrious  habits  of 
a  former  population.  These  rest  on  the  testimony  of 
their  own  writers;  and,  whatsoever  may  have  been  their 
skill,  it  is  manifest  from  both  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Talmudists  that  the  Hebrews  had  a  taste  for  horti- 
culture. 

For  learning  the  art  they  had  good  opportunity  during 
their  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  To  no  nation 
of  antiquity  was  the  garden  so  essential  as  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. At  their  feasts  each  guest 
was  presented  with  a  flower  or  a 
nosegay,  most  usually  a  bud  or 
full-blown  flower  of  their  exquisite 
lotus;  the  goblet  was  crowned 
with  a  garland ;  the  choicest  deli- 
cacies of  the  table  were  rare  fruits, 
and  the  central  ornament  of  the 
board  was  a  vase  of  flowers  kept 
fresh  in  water  (WiUdnson*s  Manuera 
and  Customs  of  Egyptians,  toI.  li.  p.  222). 
In  pots  and  vases  flowers  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  apartments, 
and  they  grew  in  the  courts  of  the 
houses.  Residences  of  the  better 
sort  were  approached  through  an 
avenue  of  trees,  and  the  viUa  was 
not  complete  without  its  garden 
and  orchard.  "Their  pleasure- 
grounds  were  laid  out  in  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Dutch  style, 
flo  fashionable  in  England  last 
century;  the  flower-beds  square 
and  formal;  the  raised  terraces 
running  in  straight  lines;  arbours  of  trellis- work  at 
definite  intervals,  covered  with  vines  and  other 
creepers  which  it  is  difiicult  to  identify.  Some  of 
the  ponds  are  represented  as  stored  with  fish,  others 
with  water-fowl.  Vegetables  are  depicted  in  great 
variety  and  abundance.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
look  at  any  representation  of  an  Egyptian  garden 
without  feeling  some  sympathy  for  the  complaints 
and  murmurings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  '  The 
children  of  Israel  wept  again,  and  said,  Who  shall 
give  us  flesh  to  eat?  We  remember  the  fish  which 
we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely;  the  cucumbers  and  the 
melons,  and  the  leeks  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic; 
but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away;  there  is  nothing  at  all 
beside  this  manna  before  our  eyes,'  No.  xi.  4*6'*  (Taylor's 


Monuments  oi  Egypt).  Judging  from  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  brought  to  light  by  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  and 
recent  exploreis,  the  countay  mansion  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  must  have  made  a  near  approach  to  modem 
sumptuousness.  When  Pharaoh  stepped  forth  from  his 
palace  he  found  himself  beneath  an  avenue  of  statelv 
palms  and  sycamores,  whilst  the  breeze  from  the  river 
trembled  through  the  light  foliage  of  the  one,  and 
scarcely  a  ray  of  sunshine  could  penetrate  the  massive 
leaves  of  the  other.  If  he  went  into  his  vineyard  he 
might  walk  under  trellises  from  whose  roo&  and  sides 
rich  clusters  depended,  or  through  colonnades  where, 
thyrsus-wise,  the  vines  twisted  round  gilded  props  or 
carved  pillars.  Thence  passing  into  the  wilderness  or 
park,  he  and  his  courtiers  might  try  their  skill  in  archery 
by  shooting  at  a  target,  or  might  spend  their  arrows 
on  the  game  preserved  in  the  thickets;  or,  if  inclined 
for  easier  sport,  the  monarch  might  lounge  in  his  barge 
and  angle  for  fish,  whilst  slaves  along  the  shore  towed 
the  pleasure-boat  of  their  luxurious  lord.  Or,  if  he 
pleased,  he  might  ascend  to  the  upper  and  airiest 
apartment  of  his  kiosk,  and  there,  quaffing  the  juice  of 
his  grandsire's  vintage,  or  the  wine  of  his  own  dates,  he 
might  listen  to  the  timbrel  and  harp  of  the  minstrels, 
whilst  every  breath  of  air  came  laden  with  perfume, 
the  water-fowl  shook  their  wings  and  made  rainbows  in 
the  pond,  and  the  gardener's  mischievous  apprentices, 
the  monkeys,  played  their  antics  in  the  pomegranates,^ 


[292.]       The  Shadoof.  Palm-tree,  &c— CbampolUon. 


the  labourers  all  the  while  plying  the  Bhadoofj  and 
scooping  up  from  the  river  a  bountiful  irrigation  for 
the  thirsty  plats  and  parterres.  Indeed,  to  the  present 
day  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Egypt  than  its 
artificial  irrigation  by  means  of  canals,  and  buckets 
himg  upon  levers,  and  water-wheels:  a  feature  in  which 
the  Land  of  Promise  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
house  of  bondage.  "  The  land,  whither  thou  goest  in 
to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egyf>t,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst 
it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs :  but  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 

^  From  representations  on  the  monnments,  they  seem  to  have 
been  employed  to  collect  the  fhiit  in  high  trees,  and  sometimes 
helped  themselves. 
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and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.  And  it 
Bhall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  shall  hearken  diligently  unto 
my  cx>mmandment8,  which  I  command  you  this  day, 
to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  that  I  will  give  you 
the  rain  of  your  land  in  his  due  season,  the  first  rain, 


mfrt\ 


[293.1      Watering  Garden  and  tying  np  onions.— ChampolUon. 


and  the  latter  rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy 
com,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil,^^  Do.  xi.  10,11,13,11 

At  a  later  period  of  their  history  the  Jews  sojourned 
for  two  generations  in  Babylonia.     There  they  must 
have  seen  that  wonder  of  the  world — 
"  Those  airy  gardens,  which  yon  palace  vast 

Spread  round,  and  to  tlte  morning  airs  hang  forth 

Their  golden  fruits  and  dewy  opening  flowers ; 

While  still  the  low  mists  creep  in  Lizy  folds 

O'er  the  house-tops  beneath.** — Milman. 
It  is  possible  that  the  "hanging  gardens'*  of  Baby- 
lon may  have  supplied  some  hints  applicable  to  the 
terrace- culture  so  general  on  the  hills  of  Palestine;  and 
the  reservoir  at  the  summit^  with  the  hydraulic  con- 
trivances for  filling  it,  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  an 
observant  people.  But  whatsoever  practical  use  the 
Jews  may  have  made  of  their  Babylonian  experiences, 
their  sacred  writings  contain  no  admiring  allusions  to 
a  country  which  they  only  recalled  as  the  scene  of  an 
irksome  and  ignominious  exile. 

In  Scripture  we  have  indications  of  various  inclos- 
ures  which  occasionally  bear  the  general  name  of  garden. 

1.  We  read,  Ca. t1.ii,  of  a  "garden  of  nuts,"  which  of 
course  means  a  plantation  of  walnuts  or  almonds,  or 
some  other  nut- bearing  tree.  In  the  same  way  the 
Jews  had  inclosures  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the  olive;  so  that  we  continually  read  of  ''vine- 
yards" and  "olive-yards,"  and,  Ca.iT.  13,  we  find  an 
"orchard  of  pomegranates." 

2.  Then  there  were  orchards  where  trees  of  various 
sorts  were  reared  together.  Says  the  Preacher  "  I  made 
me  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits,"  £e.  ii.  6.  Amongst  the  fruit-trees 
cultivated  in  the  Holy  Land  were  the  almond,  the 
chestnut^  the  citron,  the  date-palm,  the  fig,  and  the 
pomegranate,  besides  the  vine  and  the  olive.  For  the 
sake  of  a  dense  shade,  however,  the  orchard  sometimes 
contained  trees  more  valued  for  their  foliage  than  their 
fruit,  "  trees  of  emptiness,"  like  the  plane,  the  terebinth 
(or  "oak"),  the  mulberry. 

3.  One  of  the  first  times  that  we  read  of  a  "garden 
of  herbs"  is  when  the  unscrupulous  Ahab  coveted  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  wishing  to  convert  it  into  a  kit- 
chen garden,  1 KJ.  xxi.  2.     In  every  country  such  an  in- 


closure  contains  the  vegetables  which  suit  the  taste  of 
the  people,  and  which  the  climate  allows  to  be  culti- 
vated. Amongst  the  culinary  vegetables  of  the  He- 
brews were  gourdB,  cucumbers,  and  melons,  which  in 
sultiy  weather  were  delightful  refrigerants,  besides 
such  aromatic  herbs  and  carminatives  as  mint,  anise, 
rue,  and  coriander:  nor  were  they 
likely  to  omit  the  onion  and  the  garlic. 
4.  Like  most  oriental  nations,  the 
Jews  were  fond  of  perfumes.  Their 
clothing  was  often  scented.  Blind 
Isaac,  "smelling  the  fragrance  of 
Jacob's  raiment,  blessed  him,  saying, 
Behold,  the  fragrance  of  my  son  is  aa 
the  fragrance  of  a  field  which  the  Lofrd 
hath  blessed,"  0«.  uriL  ft.  And  to  the 
king's  daughter  the  psalmist  says, 
"  Myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia  are  aU  thy 
garments :  from  the  palaces  [or  cabi- 
nets] of  Armenian  ivory  they  make 
thee  gladsome,"  Ps.  xW.  s,  Walford'tTniuL 
The  box  of  predoua  ointment  poured 
on  the  head  of  a  guest  was  the  muk 
of  a  distinguished  reception ;  and,  in 
later  times  at  least,  a  garland  of  roses  sometimes  en- 
circled the  heads  of  the  banqueters.  We  are  therefore 
prepared  to  find  the  chief  place  occupied  by  odonf  eroai 
plants  in  the  flower  garden  of  andent  Palestine.  Thus, 
in  the  impassioned  address  of  the  bride  of  Solomon  :— 


"  A  garden  art  thou,  fillt-d  with  matchia 
A  garden  walled,  those  matchless  sweets  to  shield; 
A  spring  inclosed,  a  fountain  firesh  and  sealed: 
A  paradise  of  plants  where  all  unite. 
Dear  to  the  smell,  the  palate,  or  the  sight; 
Of  rich  pomegranates  that  at  random  blow; 
Cypress  and  nard,  in  flragrant  gales  that  flow; 
Nard,  saflVon,  cinnamon,  the  dulcet  airs 
Deep  through  its  canes  the  calamus  prepares; 
The  Boented  aloes,  and  each  shrub  that  sbowen 
Gums  from  its  veins  and  spices  from  its  flowers. 
O  pride  of  gardens  I  fount  of  endless  sweets, 
Well-spring  of  all  in  Lebanon  that  meets !" 

—Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  12-16  (Good's  Translatioo). 

Solomon^s  own  gardens  have  probably  suggested  the 
imagery.  As  he  informs  us  himself,  "  I  made  me  great 
works;  I  builded  me  houses;  I  planted  me  vineyards:  I 
made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in 
them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits:  I  made  me  pools  of  water 
to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees,*" 
Ec.  U.  4-0.  Of  these  the  traditional  site  near  Bethlehem 
is  certainly  correct  No  locality  could  in  itself  be  more 
likely  or  more  convenient  for  a  royal  retreat  not  far 
from  the  capital;  and  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  names 
which  still  linger,  WsUly  Urtfia,  The  valley  of  the  Garden 
(Hortus  Conclusus  of  the  Romans);  Gebel-el-Fureidifl, 
The  hill  of  the  little  Paradise  (rapdScuroi);  besides  "Fig 
Vale,"  "Peach  Hill,"  "Wahiut  Walk,"  "Garden  of 
Nuts,"  &c.  Taking  advantage  of  the  water  sopplied 
by  the  fountain  of  Etham,  a  Christian  Jew  has  within 
the  last  fourteen  years  converted  a  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory once  more  into  a  fruitful  fidd.  The  brook,  *'  dear 
as  ciystal,"  which  creates  its  fertility,  is  thus  described 
by  Miss  Bremer,  who  was  there  in  Mardi,  1$^^* 
'*  Everything  on  its  banks  seemed  to  rejoice  over  the 
lively  running  water;  swarms  of  little  gnats,  which 
danced  above  them;  the  rose-red  cyclamens  which  ihol 
up  out  of  the  hollows  or  cracks  in  the  stones,  and 
bowed  their  lovely  little  heads  as  if  to  reflect  themselves 
in  the  dear  water;  the  grass  which  grew  so  abondantly 
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on  the  banks  as  almost  to  conceal  them.  The  almond- 
trees  were  in  blossom,  and  hmidreds  of  little  gold- 
finches, with  red  crests  round  their  beaks,  twittered 
and  warbled  in  the  trees,  although  most  of  them  were 
yet  without  leaves'*  (Bremei's  Holy  Land,  rol  1.  p.  103).  At 
the  same  season  a  few  years  previously  (1852)  Van  de 
Vdde  expatiates  in  glowing  terms  on  the  scenery  of 
"The  Song,"  as  reproduced  on  the  very  site  of  Solo- 
mon's pleasure-grounds — the  flowers  appearing,  the 
ringing  of  birds,  the  pomegranate  budding,  and  then 
"the  getting  up  early  to  the  vineyards,  to  see  if  the 
vine  flourish,  if  the  tender  grape  appear"  ^Van  deVeide's 
Syria  and  Palestine,  rol.  U.  p.  28).  "  It  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est valleys  into  which  the  eye  can  look  down;  a  well- 
watered  orchard  covered  with  every  goodly  fruit-tree 
that  Syria  nourishes"  (Bonar^s  Land  of  Promise,  90). 

Owing  to  the  density  of  the  population,  and  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  when  duly  watered,  a 
greater  proportion  of  Palestine  was  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  vineyards  than  of  almost  any  land.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  were 
almost  all  garden  together;  but  from  the  statements  of 
the  rabbles  it  would  appear  that,  except  a  few  planta- 
tions of  roses  which  had  existed  since  the  days  of  the 
prophets,  there  were  no  gardens  within  the  walls  (Ltght- 
foofi  Works,  Tol.  X.  p.  86 ;  xl.  34o).  For  this  a  sanitary  reason 
is  assigned  in  the  danger  apprehended  from  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter. 

Gardens  were  occasionally  used  as  places  of  sepul- 
ture. Manasseh,  and  Amon  his  son,  were  not  buried 
in  the  royal  vaults,  but  "  in  the  garden  of  Manasseh's 


[394. 1      Lodce  in  Garden  at  Bntaiha.  -  ThomBon's  Land  and  Book. 

own  house,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza,"  2  Ki.  xxi.  18.  26.  And 
"  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  there  was  a  gar- 
den; and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was 
never  man  yet  laid.  There  laid  they  Jesus  therefore, 
because  of  the  Jews'  preparation  day;  for  the  sepulchre 
was  nigh  at  hand,"  Jn.  xix.  4i,  42. 

The  existing  gardens  of  the  East  are  not  calculated 
to  give  an  exalted  idea  of  Syrian  husbandry.  They  are 
arranged  with  little  taste  and  kept  with  little  care;  at 
the  same  time  their  productions  are  for  the  greater  part 
identical  with  those  yielded  in  the  palmy  days  of  Pales- 
tine. Like  the  "  garden  of  cucumbers,"  Ib.  i.  8,  any 
valuable  plantation  still  needs  a  lodge  for  the  watch- 
man till  once  the  crop  is  secured ;  "  when  the  shed  is 
forsaken  by  the  keeper,  and  the  poles  fall  down  or  lean 
every  way,  and  the  green  boughs  with  which  it  is 
shaded  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  leaving  only  a  ragged, 
sprawling  wreck"  (Thomaon's  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  3C2). 
Now  that  her  "country  is  desolate,"  there  could  not  be 


a  more  vivid  emblem  of  the  daughter  of  Zion;  but  the 
amazing  capabilities  of  the  soil,  where  industry  and  ir- 
rigation are  brought  to  bear,  not  only  help  us  to  recall 
the  past,  but  make  it  easy  to  believe  that  when  the  set 
time  is  come  for  the  Lord  to  comfort  Zion,  "  he  will 
make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  her  desert  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,"  la.  u.  3.  [j.  n.] 

GAKLIC  [d*|  V*,  shuMf  Nu.  xl.  6].  Hasselquist  (Trarela, 
1740-62),  whilst  mentioning  that  garlic  {Allium  scUivum) 
is  much  used  by  the  modem  Egyptians,  expresses  a 
doubt  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  "as  it  does 
not  grow  in  Egypt,  but  is  brought  thither  from  islands 
in  the  Archipelago."  On  this  point,  however,  the  in- 
scription quoted  by  Herodotus  (b.  li.  125)  may  be  held  as 
conclusive.  He  expressly  mentions  garlic  {aKSpoda)  as 
one  of  the  articles  of  food  supplied  to  the  builders  of 
the  pyramids ;  and  with  his  statement  tallies  the  latest 
and  best  authority.  "Though  garlic  grows  in  Syria, 
that  brought  from  Egypt  is  most  esteemed.  Till  the 
name  '  Syrian*  was  tabooed  in  Cairo,  during  the  war, 
those  who  sold  it  in  the  streets  cried,  '  T<jm  sh^mee,* 
'Syrian  garlic  ;*  it  was  then  changed  to  '  Infa  e'  tom,' 
'  garlic  is  useful' "  (O.  Wilklnaon,  note  on  Herod,  li.  l2o) .  Even 
in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  imported  varieties  may 
have  been  preferred  to  those  of  native  growth ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pungent  bulb  was  as 
popular  in  the  streets  of  Noph  and  On,  as  it  is  now  in 
Cairo  and  Damietta.  Both  the  common  garlic  (Allium 
satiiimCjy  and  its  less  rank  congener,  the  shallot  (A. 
Ascalcnttntm),  are  well  known  bulbous-rooted  plants; 
along  with  the  hyacinth,  the  squill,  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem, forming  a  tribe  in  the  beautiful  order  of  the  lilies 
{Liliacece).  Besides  other  medicinal  properties,  garlic 
is  said  to  have  a  considerable  effect  in  quickening  the 
circulation,  and  stimulating  the  entire  system,     [j.  H.] 

GATE  [the  common  rendering  of  ny  W,  shaar,  from 

the  root  to  cut  asunder,  to  divide,  and  meaning  originally 
fissurty  aperture^  then  an  entrance],  the  entrance  into  a 
camp,  a  palace,  a  temple,  &c.,  but  especially  a  city.  It 
first  occurs  in  Ge.  xxii.  17,  in  God's  promise  to  Abraham 
that  his  posterity  should  possess  the  gates  of  his  enemies, 
signifying  that  they  should  have  power  or  dominion  over 
them.  The  gate  was  the  place  for  great  assemblies  of 
the  people,  Pr.  1.  21 ;  for  reading  the  law  and  proclama- 
tions, 2Ch.  xxxii.  6;  No.  Tiii.  1,3;  for  administering  justice, 
Jos.  XX.  4 ;  Ru.  It.  1 ;  of  fortification  and  strength  in  war, 
Jo.  T.  8;  Pa.  cxiTii.  13.  The  gate  of  the  town  was  also  a  mar- 
ket-place, 2  Kl.  ni.  1,  apparently  as  now  for  country  pro- 
duce. The  gate  often  8ignifie<i  the  city,  Ge.  xxU.  17; 
xxlT.  SO;  De.  xH.  12;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2,  or  the  people  of  the  city,  as 
it  was  necessarily  the  most  public  thoroughfare  of  the 
town,  2  Sa.  XV,  2,  and  the  chief  place  of  concourse  either 
for  business  or  pleasure,  where  the  people  went  to  learn 
the  news,  G©.  xix,  1,  and  to  gossip.  Pa.  ixix.  12;  to  prefer 
suits,  or  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  sovereign  or  digni- 
tary at  his  going  out  or  his  coming  in,  Ea.  11. 19, 2i;  lii.  2. 
The  priests  and  prophets  seem  to  have  delivered  their 
discourses,  admonitions,  and  prophecies  in  the  gates, 
la.  xxlx.  21;  Am.T.  10;  Jo.  xvil.  19,20;  xxvi.lO.  Jeremiah,ch.  xxxri.  10 
mentions  that  the  heads  of  the  people  met  under  the 
new  gate  of  the  temple  on  the  occasion  of  a  disturbance 
amongst  the  people.  Criminals  were  punished  outside 
the  gates,  1  Kl.  xxi,  10,  IS;  Ac.  r\\.  68;  He.  xtil.  12.  The  king  of  Ai 
was  buried  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  Jon.  viii.  20.  Pashur 
smote  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  put  him  in  the  stocks 
at  the  high  gate  of  Benjamin,  Je.  xx.  2.     At  Rome  tho 
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exdcutdons  took  place  outside  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esqui- 
Una.  The  burial-plaoes,  as  now,  were  beyond  the  gates. 
Gates  of  ''death ""  or  *' hell "  denoted  the  region  of  the 
departed,  or  the  dominion  which  was  conceived  to 
belong  to  the  region,  Job  xxxrltl.  17 ;  Fa.  Ix.  13 ;  evil,  is ;  Ib. 
xxxTiU.  10;  MatxTi.  18.  The  Mahometans  assign  seven 
gates  to  hell.  To  exalt  the  gate^to  exhibit  vanity, 
Pr.  xtU.  i». 

Gates  of  eitieSj  as  places  of  security,  were  fortified, 
and  had  two  valves,  generally  of  wood  or  of  wood 
covered  with  sheets  of  copper  or  iron,  Ps.  criL  iS;  l«.  xIt.  S; 
Aczli.  la  There  were  often  also  two  gates,  an  outer 
and  an  inner  one,  and  they  were  further  protected  by 
outworks  or  walls  in  advance  of  the  gates.  The  As- 
syrian sculptures  contain  frequent  representations  of 
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sepulchres  near  Bysan  (Bethsban).  They  an  abo 
found  in  the  Haouran  beyond  the  Jordan  and  in  Petiia 
(Barckbardt,  p.  68;  Rafni  found  hj  Mr.  Cyril  tltoniton;  Tma.  R07. 
Soe.  Lit.  May.  1868;  Dr.Wilde'tNamUTe,iL34S). 

Gates  of -wood  were  usually  of  two  valves,  and  secuied 
by  strong  locks  of  brass,  iron,  or  wood,  0e.  Ul.  6;  1  Sa.  xziii.  7; 
1  Kl.  tT.  13;  2  Cb.  TlU.  6;  Je.  ztr.  2;  xUv.  31;  Pb.  exlvU.  IS;  Na.  ill  IS. 

Faber  surmises  that  the  wooden  gates  had  wickets  to 
allow  of  passage  without  opening  the  lazge  gate.  Hat  vn  u 
Some  of  the  passages  in  the  Assyrian  palaces  appear  to 


[S96.]      Cbamber  over  Gateway. 

1.  From  obaliak  of  Sardaoapaliu,  Koajrnnjik.     %  From  baa-relief  from 

Nimrood.    Both  is  Bridsh  Mtuenm. 

double  and  even  triple  walls  with  fortified  gates  in  each 
(Botta*  pla.  66,68,70, 77,&c.)  Botta  (pi.  65)  showB  the  fortified 
gate  with  the  ''chamber  over  the  gate,"  2  8a.xTiii.24,S3, 
the  windows  being  square,  while  the  gates  are  arched. 
That  the  double  valves  of  the  gates  were  of  wood  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  repeated  representations  of  setting 
fire  to  them  by  the  besiegers.  In  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  "100  gates  of  solid  brass"  (a«€  Babylon).  The 
gates  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece  and  Etruria  were 
flanked  by  towers.  The  entrances  to  the  temples  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt  (we  Egypt  and  Fig.  231),  to  which 
in  all  probability  Homer  alludes  in  the  epithet  "hun- 
dred-gated" which  he  gives  to  that  city,  were  all 
flanked  by  towers.  For  the  numerous  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, see  under  that  heading.  That  the  valves  were 
of  wood  and  burned  with  fire  we  learn  from  Ne.  i.  3. 
Subsequently  the  six  great  gates  were  covered  with  iron 
(TheyenoVa  Voyage,  p.  283) .  The  gates  of  cities  were  opened 
at  sunrise  and  closed  at  sunset,  No.  tII.  s.  They  were 
closed  during  warfare,  oomp.  Job.  il.  6;  vUL  14,  and  "  thrown 
wide  open  on  festive  occasions,"  Pb.  xxi?.  7, 9. 

GiUttiy  i.e.  valvea  of  iron  and  brasSj  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  are  conjectured  to  have  been  wood  plated 
with  metal.  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  Hesiod,  Ovid, 
and  Virgil,  all  speak  of  gates  of  iron.  Maundrell  de- 
scribes the  principal  gates  of  the  mosque  at  Damascus 
as  being  in  his  day  covered  with  brass  (p.  126). 

Gates  of  stone  were.  Is.  Ut.  12,  most  probably  formed  of 
a  single  slab  turning  on  pivots  inserted  into  sockets 
above  and  below.  The  doors  leading  to  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  near  Jerusalem  were  each  formed  of  a 
single  stone  seven  inches  thick,  sculptured  to  resemble 
four  panels,  and  turning  on  pivots.  Similar  doors  are 
described  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  sepulchres  at  Telmessus, 
and  likewise  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (TrateU,p.302)  in  the 
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Herehaat  of  Cairo  with  tbe  keors  of  Us 

hia  ■boulder.— Bonomi. 


[297.]    Egyptian  irooden  Lock  Slid  Key. -LBii6'aModenI|yi*iw& 
l,FRmtTiawof  look.  tlM  bolt  drawn  back.     l,t.Baekvte«t<i< 
the  Mparate  parte.     4,  The  key. 

teen  inches  long,  and  the  key  of  the  gate  of  a  public 
building,  or  of  a  street,  or  of  a  quarter  of  a  town, » 
two  feet  and  more  in  length.  The  key  has  a  certiin 
number  of  iron  pegs  at  one  end,  which  corrBspoiid  to 
so  many  holes  in  the  wooden  bar  or  bolt  of  the  lock, 
which,  when  the  door  or  gate  is  shut,  cannot  be  opened 
until  the  key  is  inserted,  and  the  impediment  to  the 
drawing  back  of  the  bolt  removed  by  raising  «P  » 
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have  been  closed  by  a  strong  single  valve,  probaUy  of 
wood,  which  was  fastened  by  a  wooden  lock  like  thuee 
still  used  in  the  East,  of  which  the  key  is  as  mach  as 
a  man  can  conveniently  carry,  and  by  a  bar  wbidi 
moved  into  a  square  hole  in  the  walL  It  is  to  a  key 
of  this  description  that  the  prophet  probably  alladea, 
"  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  Uy  npon 
his  shoulder,"  iB.xxii.22;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  of  the  text  for  key  in  this  passage  of  Scripture, 
maphteach  (nnBe)>  is  the  same  in  use  all  over  the  East 

at  the  present  time,  but  pronounced  muftah.  Tbe  key 
of  an  ordinary  street  door  is  commonly  thirteen  or  four- 
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many  iron  pins  that  fall  down  into  holes  in  the  bar  or 
bolt  corresponding  to  the  pegs  in  the  key.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  doors  seem  to  have  been  secured  by  similar 
locks.  The  Egyptians  also  sealed  their  doors  with  day, 
as  we  learn  from  the  sculptures,  from  tombs  at  Thebes 
actually  so  closed,  and  from  Herodotus  (it  121).  Seals 
of  soft  clay  with  a  hole  pierced  in  them,  in  which  were 
the  remains  of  charred  string,  have  been  found  at 
Khorsabad,  and  were  probably  used  as  a  means  of 
knowing  whether  certain  doors  had  been  opened,  Da.Tl.  ir* 
according  to  the  present  practice  in  the  East,  where  a 
clay  seal  is  placed  over  the  lock  on  goods  in  khans.  We 
are  in  ignorance  as  to  the  contrivance  of  the  upper 
pivots  of  the  Assyrian  doors,  whether  they  were  in- 
serted into  the  lintel,  or  whether  certain  copper  rings 
in  the  British  Museum  were  not  fixed  into  the  walls 
above  the  slabs  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pivots. 

Portions  of  the  law  were  written  on  the  gates  of 
towns  and  on  the  doors  of  houses,  De.  tI.  9;  xL  so ;  and  a 
similar  practice  is  still  continued  in  the  East,  where  the 
gates  of  both  public  and  private  Mahometan  buildings 
are  inscribed  with  passages  from  the  Koran.  The 
ancient  Romans  also  decorated  their  gates  with  figures 
and  inscriptions  (Qeorg.  ill.  26). 

The  chief  entrance  to  ancient  Egyptian  houses  was 
sometimes  through  a  porch  of  two  or  more  columns, 
occasionally  with  a  flight  of  steps.  Above  or  on  the 
lintel  was  painted  the  name  of  the  owner,  or  a  sentence 
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Mabometaa  Gateway  at  Sidon,  with  inscription  orer  it. 
Laborde't  Syria. 


of  good  omen,  doubtless  put  up  at  the  dedication  of  the 
house,  a  ceremony  also  in  use  among  the  Jews.  The  door 
was  in  the  centre,  or  at  a  comer  of  the  front,  and  turned 
on  pivots,  and  was  frequently  painted  with  nimierous 
devices.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  wall  over  a  door- 
way, a  beam  of  wood  or  stone  was  let  into  it,  and  the 
jambs  were  upright  posts  on  which  the  lintel  rested. 
Sometimes  besides  the  framework  and  flat  beams  the 
doorway  had  a  round  log  for  its  lintel.  Over  the  lintel 
was  the  cornice  with  an  overhanging  cun'e  like  that 
of  the  roof,  generally  with  the  winged  globe  or  other 
Bignificant  decorations,  highly  coloured.  The  stone 
lintel  and  the  floor  behind  the  threshold  of  tombs  and 
temples,  exhibit  the  holes  in  which  the  pivots  turned, 
Vol.1. 


as  well  as  those  of  the  bolts  and  bars,  and  the  recess 
for  receiving  the  opening  valves.  Some  of  the  bronze 
pins  have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs.  The  folding 
doors  had  bolts  in  the  centre  above  as  well  as  below, 
and  a  bar  was  fixed  across  from  one  wall  to  the  other. 


[399.]       Egyptian  Gateway  at  Medinet  Aboo. 
Owen  Jones'  Viewi  on  Uie  Mile. 


OaUt  08  places  of  PuniahmerU  and  Sepulture.— The 
Assyrian  sculptures  again  most  aptly  illustrate  these 
customs,  for  there  are  numerous  examples  of  execution 
by  impalement  outside  the  city  walls  (see  Botu  and  alao 
British  Museum,  No.  46),  and  of  buiying  outside  the  gates 
(Botto,  pis.  68, 78,  and  NlneToh  and  its  Palaces).  That  the  prac- 
tice prevailed  with  the  ancient  Romans,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  several  avenues  to  Home,  which  are 
lined  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  sepulchres,  and  of  the 
Street  of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii.  That  it  is  still  the 
custom  in  the  East,  we  may  just  refer  to  the  multitude 
of  beautiful  structures  outside  the  Bab  e'Nasr,  and 
the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 

Gates  as  places  of  Jurisdiction  and  Judgment. — 
*'  Judges  and  ofiicers  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy 
gates;  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judg- 
ment," De.  xvi.  i« ;  xvli.  8 ;  xxi.  19 ;  xxt.  7.  Not  Only  the  chief 
judges  but  the  inferior  magistrates,  Pr.  xxxL  23 ;  La.  v.  14 ; 
Je.xxxrLio,  and  occasionally  kings,  held  courts  in  the 
gates,  1  Ki  xxli.  10 ;  2  Sa.  xlx.  8 ;  Jo.  xxxvili.  7  j  xxxix.  3.      The 

judges  sat  on  chairs  at  an  appointed  place  within  or 
under  the  gates,  i  Ki,  xxii.  lo ;  2  Ch.  xriii.  o.  The  sculp- 
tures found  by  Botta  (pi.  is)  contain  representations 
of  an  arm-chair  or  seat  of  judgment,  in  which  the 
king  sat  at  the  gate.  A  high  seat,  called  Zmm,  ex- 
actly like  this  excepting  in  the  decorations,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  court- yard  of  all  respectable  houses  in  Cairo, 
where  the  master  sits  to  give  judgment  in  domestic 
affairs.  These  seats  are  never  wanting  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  houses  of  sheikhs,  of  heads  of  tribes,  or  of  persons 
in  authority.  The  seat  is  placed  in  some  shady  part  of 
the  court  against  a  wall  or  column,  exactly  as  described 
in  Scripture,  i  Sa.  i.  0,  and  in  some  houses  it  is  converted 
into  a  high  sofa  continued  the  whole  length  of  one  side 
of  the  court,  l  Sa.  xx.  25,  in  which  case  the  master  sits  in 
one  comer.  The  Assyrian  sculptures  also  aflbrd  exam- 
ples of  the  high  seats  without  a  hack,  such  as  the  pro- 
phet Eli  "  fell  from  off  backwards  by  the  side  of  the 
gate,"  1  Sa.  iv.  18.  The  ancient  Trojans  assembled  their 
elders  in  the  gates  of  the  town  to  determine  causes 
(Iliad, i.  198  \JEx\.  i.  609).  The  Komans  used  the  Porta Capena 
for  this  purpose  (JuTenai,8at.  iii.)     The  custom  of  holding 
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oourte  of  justioe  in  the  gate  of  the  capital  town  prevails 
throughout  the  East;  the  governor  of  every  dty,  town, 
or  village  sits  in  or  near  to  the  gate  to  settle  affidrs  of  all 
within  his  jurisdiction.     The  very  title  of  the  Sultan, 


the  Sublime  PorUy  is  derived  from  the  Italian  pw%  or 

gate ;  and  the  office  of  the  Capugi  Bashi  of  ConsUa-  j  1 

tinople  (bashaw  of  the  gate)  must  be  analogous  to  that  , 

which  Daniel  held  in  Babylon.  1 1 


[300.J      Gateway  of  the  Oitadel,  Cairo.— Roberta'  Sketohea  in  Egypt 


The  first  transaction  on  record  of  a  legal  character 
is  that  of  the  purchase  of  a  field  by  Abraham,  which 
took  place  in  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Hebron,  then 
called  Kirjath-arba,  Qe.  zxlii.  lo,  18.  Then  the  judgment 
between  Boaz  and  a  relation  of  Naomi's,  Rq.  it.i.  That 
this  custom  of  giving  judgment  at  the  gates  of  cities 
and  royal  abodes  was  universal  in  the  ancient  world 
we  learn  also  from  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek 
sculptures.  The  metaphorical  language,  ''and  thy 
seed  shall  possess  the  gates  of  his  enemies,"  is  de- 
rived from  the  custom  of  the  king  sitting  at  the  gate 


of  the  city  or  palace  to  give  audience  or  judgment,  asd 
in  obedience  to  which  ancient  custom  the  statues  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  kings  of  Egypt  are  always  plaoed 
at  the  gates  of  the  temples.  On  Egyptian  monumenta, 
before  the  entrance  of  the  mansion  of  the  blessed,  ats 
Harpocrates,  the  type  of  youth  and  new  life,  and  a 
hideous  monster,  the  prototype  of  Cerberus,  sometimeB 
called  the  devourer  of  the  'wicked — guards  of  the  gates 
of  the  Amenti  or  hades.  In  the  sculptures  on  the 
sarcophagus  in  the  Soane  Museum,  the  weighing  of  the 
deeds  of  mankind,  or  the  place  of  judgment,  is  at  one 


[301.]       A  Persian  satrap  dictating  terms  to  Qredan  chiefs  at  the  Qate  of  a  city.— Bas-relief  from  Iiydan  Monument,  British  Mosnnn. 


of  the  many  gates  of  Amenti,  Tob.  xxxviu.  17,  which  are 
always  guarded  by  a  great  serpent.  At  Thebes  there 
is  a  bas-relief  representing  the  king  giving  audience 
at  the  door  of  his  tent.  The  Assyrian  sculptures  show 
us  Sennacherib  at  the  door  of  his  tent  giving  judgment 
in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  prisoners  taken  at  Lachish 
(Brit.  Mu8.  No.  69).  The  gates  and  courts  of  judgment  in 
the  palaces  themselves  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
subjects  represented  on  the  walls.  The  Ionic  trophy 
monument  excavated  at  Xanthus  by  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lowes  furnishes  a  representation  of  a  Persian  satrap 
sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  city  under  the  shadow  of  an 
umbrella  dictating  terms  to  Greek  ambassadors. 

In  the  Assyrian  palaces  the  gates  were  remarkable 
for  many  significant  illustrations  of  Scripture.  The 
principal  gates  were  guarded  by  six  83rmbolic  figures, 
compounded  of  the  man,  the  bull,  and  the  eagle,  the 
elaborately  sculptured  wings  being  extended  over  the 
back  of  the  animaL    These  figures  are  built  into  the 


I    i 


sides  of  the  opening.  We  regard  these  symbolical 
combinations  of  the  human-headed  figure  of  a  bull  with 
eagle's  wings  as  probably  derived  from  traditional 
descriptions  of  the  cherubim,  handed  down  after  the 
deluge  by  the  descendants  of  Noah;  and  to  the  sazne 
origin  also  may  be  attributed  their  situation  as  guar 
dians  of  the  principal  entrances  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  In  the  Assyrian  palaces  such  com- 
pound figures  are  never  found,  excepting  as  gnardiaw 
of  portals.  Ordinarily  the  entrances  on  each  side  of 
the  central  portal  recede  from  the  general  line  of  the 
fa9ade,  and  are  guarded  on  each  side  of  the  doorway 
by  winged  divinities,  which  turn  their  faces  to  the 
entrance,  and  present  the  pine  cone  to  those  who 
enter,  affording  a  remarkable  similarity  to  Egyp^*" 
temples.  In  Assyria  he  who  was  privileged  to  enter 
was  met  by  the  divinity  presenting  him  with  *^  "" 
cone ;  and  in  Egypt  the  king  is  represented  recarii^ 
from  the  divinity  in  the  same  way  the  symbol  which  i» 
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undentood  to  Bignify  life.  See  cast  in  Brit.  Mus.  of 
Phanoh  Rameses  IV.,  entering  his  tomb,  at  the  thres- 
hold of  which  he  is  met  by  the  divinity  Horus.  Another 
curious  feature  of  the  entrance  to  Assyrian  palaces  or 
temples  is,  that  the  tile  or  brick  pavement  ceases  at 
the  threshold,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  single 
huge  slab  of  gypsum,  the  Mridth  of  the  jamb,  and 
covered  with  a  cuneatic  inscription  divided  into  two 
columns.  Before  the  three  doors  of  the  facade  forming 
the  porch  are  holes  the  size  of  one  of  the  bricks  form- 
ing Uie  pavement,  from  eleven  to  thirteen  inches  square, 
and  about  fourteen  in  depth.  These  holes  are  lined  with 
tiles  and  have  a  ledge  roimd  the  inside,  so  that  they 
might  be  covered  by  one  of  the  square  bricks  of  the 
pavement  without  betraying  the  existence  of  the  cavity. 
In  these  cavities  Botta  found  small  images  of  baked 
clay  of  frightful  aspect,  sometimes  with  lynx'  head  and 
human  body,  some  wiUi  human  head  and  lion^s  body, 
and  others  with  the  upper  part  human  but  terminating 
in  bulls'  legs  and  tails.  As  we  have  no  analogous  con- 
trivances in  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  we  can 
only  speculate  on  these  peculiarities  in  the  Assyrian 
structure.  It  may  however  be  surmised,  from  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  emblematic  figures  at  the  en- 
trances, that  this  part  of  the  palace  or  temple  in  the 
Assyrian  mind  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
connected  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  nation. 
Hence  it  was  trebly  guarded  by  divinities,  inscriptioDH, 
and  hidden  gods  from  the  approach  of  any  subtle  spirit 
or  more  palpable  enemy.  With  respect  to  the  clay 
images,  they  may  be  the  **  teraphim,"  a  name  given  to 
certain  images  which  Rachel  had  stolen  from  her  father 
Laban  the  Syrian,  and  ''  put  them  in  the  comers  fur- 
niture and  sat  upon  them,"  Ge.  xxL  19,  so,  34,  circumstances 
which  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  teraphim,  Laban's 
gods,  were  no  larger  than  these  Assyrian  images.  {See 
Teraphiv.)  Another  word  however  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, as  it  agrees  with  the  places  in  which  these 
images  were  found.  It  is  the  Arabic  word  tor/,  signi- 
fying a  boundary  or  margin — a  meaning  analogous  to 
doorway,  the  margin  or  boundary  of  a  chamber.  Thus 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  afford  significations  im- 
mediately connected  vnth  the  gods  teraphim;  and  we  have 
yet  another  illustration  furnished  by  the  modem  Per- 
sians, who  call  their  talismans  "telifin,"  really  the 
same  word,  the  /  and  r  being  the  same  in  some  lan- 
guages, and  easily  interchanging  in  many.  These  specu- 
lations are  strongly  supported  by  the  existing  charac- 
teristics and  superstitions  of  eastern  nations ;  the 
pertinacity  with  which  all  orientals  adhere  to  ancient 
traditions  and  practices;  the  strongly  implanted  preju- 
dices entertained  in  the  court  of  Persia  respecting  the 
going  out  and  coming  in  of  the  shah  to  his  palace,  and 
the  belief  in  unseen  agencies  and  the  influence  of  the 
evil-eye,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  countries,  and  still 
exists  in  some,  especially  in  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  gates  above  described  formed  the  side  of  a  court, 
the  size  and  decoration  of  which  favoured  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  a  court  of  reception — the  place  where 
oflferings  were  presented  and  where  justice  was  admin- 
istered; the  king's  gate — the  gate  of  judgment — the 
'*  porch  for  the  throne  where  he  might  judge,  even  the 
porch  of  judgment,"  1  Kl.  rti.  7.  In  this  court  were  wont 
to  assemble  the  princes,  governors,  judges,  treasurers, 
counsellors,  sherifib,  and  all  the  rulers  of  provinces, 
Chk.  iu.  2, 3,  of  Assyria.  When  the  king  gave  audience, 
the  porch  or  seat  of  judgment  was  on  the  south-western 


or  shady  side  of  the  court,  and  communicated  im> 
mediately  by  the  several  entrances  with  the  interior  of 
the  palace.  It  was  in  a  court  or  a  gate  of  this  kind  in 
the  royal  abode  of  Babylon  that  the  prophet  Daniel 
sat  when  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  him  the  ** Sultan" 
or  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  Da.  u.  48,49; 
and  it  was  in  a  similar  court  of  the  king's  house  in 
Shushan  the  palace,  that  Haman  watched  to  speak 
xmto  the  king  to  hang  Mordecai,  Es.  t1.  4.  [J.  b.] 

GATH  [wiM'pre8»]y  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  which  were  presided  over  by  so  many 
princes  or  lords,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  till  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  Job.  xi«.  3.  In  Jos.  xi.  22  it  is 
stated  that  Gath  was  one  of  the  cities  in  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  there  still  remained  some  of  the 
ancient  Anakims  or  giants;  and  they  appear  to  have 
perpetuated  the  race  there  till  much  later  times,  as  it 
was  from  Gath  that  the  renowned  Goliath  issued, 
1 6a.  xTiL  4.  Nor  was  he  the  only  representative  in 
David's  age  of  the  gigantic  race ;  for  several  more  are 
mentioned,  2  8a.  xxi.  19-22;  1  Ch.  xxi  &-8.  To  Gath,  as  one 
of  the  chief  Philistine  cities,  among  others,  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  was  sent  on  being  taken  by  the  Philistines, 
and  the  people  there  also  suffered  under  the  severe 
visitation  of  Heaven,  1  Sa.  y.  8, 9.  During  his  severe 
persecutions  David  sought  and  found  in  it  a  temporary 
refuge,  1  Sa.  xxi.  lO;  xxviL.  2;  and  he  seems  to  have  won 
certain  of  the  people  there  to  his  side ;  for  the  Gittites, 
as  they  are  called,  who  to  the  number  of  600  entered 
into  his  service,  and  stuck  so  closely  by  him,  were 
simply  Gathites,  being  the  men  '^who  came  after  him 
from  Gath,"  2  Sa.  xv.  18.  It  was  probably,  however,  at 
a  later  period,  that  these  in  any  number  attached 
themselves  to  David ;  and  not  till  he  had,  among  his 
other  successes,  established  his  supremacy  over  Gath 
and  the  land  generally  of  the  Philistines,  2  Sa.  vUL  i; 
1  Ch.  xvUi.  1.  It  was  still,  however,  allowed  to  retain 
a  lord  or  king  of  its  own,  though  under  tribute  to  the 
house  of  David,  1  Kl.  u.  39.  During  the  wars  that  suc- 
ceeded the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Gath  passed 
through  considerable  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  appears 
to  the  last  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  strength  and 
importance,  2  Kl.  xli.  17;  xlil.  24;  2  Ch.  xxri.  6;  Am.  t1.  2j  Ml.  i.  10. 

"We  sought  in  vain,"  says  Robinson  (Researeliea, il. 
421),  ''for  any  present  trace  of  the  name  of  Gath 
throughout  the  whole  region" — so  completely  has  its 
memorial  perished.  The  precise  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  unknown.  The  Onomcutkon  of  Eusebius  men- 
tions two  Gaths ;  one  five  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
towards  Diospolis ;  the  other,  which  he  held  to  be  the 
Gath  whither  the  ark  was  carried,  a  large  village  be- 
tween Antipatris  and  Jamnia.  Jerome  in  his  Com.  on 
Micdh  (i.  11),  places  it  somewhat  differently,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Judea,  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza.  So  that 
even  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  certain  tradition  on  the  subject.  Por- 
ter would  identify  the  site  with  the  eminence  Tell-es- 
Safichf  about  mid- way  between  the  sites  of  Ekron  and 
Ashdod  (Syria  and  Palostino,  p.  253). 

GATH-HE'PHER  [rtnm-press  of  the  well],  theburth- 
place  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  2  Kl.  xIt.  25,  and  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  Job.  xix.  13. 

GATH-RIM'MON  [icine-pirsa  of  the  pomegranate\ 
a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  inhabited  by  the  Levites, 
Job.  xlx.  4, 6 ;  xxi.  2 ;  1  Ch.  vl.  69.  This  RoWnson  supposed  to 
be  the  Gath  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  placed  at  five 
Roman  miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  way  to 
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Diospolifl  (11.  p.  42i).     But  here  also  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty. 

GA'2iA  [strotiff,  fortijied],  one  of  the  five  princely 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  but  which,  unlike  Gath,  has 
withstood  the  desolations  of  many  generations,  and 
continues  to  the  present  time  a  comparatively  thriving 
and  well-peopled  place.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  being  mentioned  in  Ge. 
X.  19  as  one  of  the  border  towns  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  Gath  it  was  also  one  of  the  seats  of  the  giant  race, 
the  Anakims,  that  were  prior  even  to  the  Canaanites, 
Jo«.  xi.  21,22.  It  was  included  in  the  lot  of  Judah,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  tribe,  along  with 
Askelon  and  Ekron,  Ju.  L 18 ;  though  it  is  clear  they  did 
not  attempt  to  drive  out  the  original  inhabitants,  nor  in- 
terfered with  the  regular  government,  but  were  content 
with  some  nominal  fealty.  By  and  by  it  became  the 
scene  of  Samson^s  mournful  captivity  and  last  triumph, 
Ju.  zTi.  Afterwards  it  had  its  full  share  in  the  vaiying 
fortunes  of  the  Philistine  territory;  and  had  ever  and 
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anon  to  endure  sieges  which  frequently  brought  it  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  **To  the  Egyptians  it  was  the  key  of 
Palestine,  to  the  Syrians  it  was  the  key  of  Egypt,''  hence 
it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  severe  conflict.  That  it  was 
a  strongly  fortified  place,  as  its  name  imports,  appears 
alone  from  the  resistance  it  made  to  the  arms  of  Alex- 
ander. So  vigorously  was  it  then  defended  by  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  the  eunuch  Batis,  and  of  such  mas- 
sive strength  were  its  walls,  that  the  engineers  of  Alexan- 
der's army  found  themselves  completely  baffled  in  theur 
attempts  to  eflect  a  breach.  They  were  obliged  to 
erect  an  enormous  mound  250  feet  in  height,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  on  the  soutib  side  of 
the  town ;  and  even  with  this  advantage,  and  the  use 
also  of  the  engines  that  had  been  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  the  besiegers  were  frequently  repulsed,  and  Alex- 
ander himself  sustained  no  sUght  bodily  injury.  It  was 
at  last  carried  by  escalade,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword.  The  town  itself  was  not  destroyed,  but  most 
of  the  inhabitants  that  remained  were  sold  into  slavery, 
and  a  fresh  Arab  population  settled  in  their  stead 
(Arrian,  u.  27).  During  the  Maccabean  wars  it  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  times;  on  being  taken  by  Simon  it 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled  by  Jews  in  place  of 
its  former  idolatrous  inhabitants;  further  on  still  it 
stood  a  whole  twelvemonth's  siege  against  Alexander 


Jannsus,  and  at  last  was  carried  only  by  treachery, 
&c.  (Ju8ephu8,Ant.xIii).  In  the  gospel  age  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance ;  it  was  among 
the  cities  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod,  as  a  mark  o! 
the  imperial  favour;  and  after  his  death  it  was  assigiied 
to  the  province  of  Syria.  Though  not  noticed  among 
the  places  visited  by  the  apostles  in  the  early  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  known  to  have  become 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  church,  the  name  of  whose 
bishop  frequently  appeared  in  the  records  of  the  an- 
cient councils.  But  there  are  evidences  of  idoUtiy 
having  retained  a  strong  hold  of  the  place  for  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era;  and  as  many  as  eight  heathen 
temples  are  said  to  have  existed  in  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  (Acto  Sane  Feb.  Tom.  UL  p.  66&). 

The  present  Arabic  name  of  the  city  is  Ghuxzeh, 
and  its  population  is  estimated  by  KoHnson  and  by 
Porter  at  about  15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  a 
few  hundreds  profess  to  be  Christians;  the  rest  are  Ma- 
hometans. It  stands  about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  the  farthest  south  of  any  of  the 
towns  on  the  Philistine  coast.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  ancient  town 
stood  considerably  nearer  to  the 
shore ;  but  there  is  no  certain  eri- 
dence  of  this.  *^  Between  the  city 
and  the  shore  are  hills  and  tracts 
of  sand,  on  which  are  scattered  a 
few  trees  and  hedges.  Around  the 
city  on  the  south,  east,  and  north, 
are  numerous  gardens  hedged  with 
prickly  pear,  which  forms  an  im- 
penetrable barrier.  The  soil  of  these 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  productive. 
Apricots  and  mulberries  were  al- 
ready ripe  [21st  May] ;  the  fanner 
delicious  and  abundant.  Manypahn- 
trees  are  scattered  around  the  city, 
though  they  form  no  grove  as  in 
Egypt;  while  beyond  the  gardens, 
towards  the  north,  lies  the  extensive 
olive-grove  through  which  we  had  passed"  (RoUnaoa, 
vol U. p. 376).  "The  town  itself,"  says  Porter,  "looks 
like  a  collection  of  large  villages  that  chance  had 
placed  near  each  other.  The  nucleus  stands  on  a 
broad-topped  hill,  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  vest- 
end  containing  the  Serai,  the  great  mosque,  the 
government  offices,  and  the  houses  of  the  chief  dti- 
zens,  all  stone  buildings,  once  substantial  and  in  repair, 
though  no  one  can  tell  how  long  ago.  On  the  sooth- 
east  is  a  large  suburb  more  densely  populated  than 
the  hill ;  on  the  south-west  is  a  smaller  one ;  and  on 
the  north  is  another  still  smaller.  All  these  are  o( 
mud  architecture,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  villages 
of  the  surrounding  plain,  except  that  here  and  there 
is  a  large  mosque  and  minaret.  The  present  town  has 
no  gates,  no  fortifications,  no  defences  of  any  kind ; 
and  yet  from  its  position  one  would  think  it  had  more 
need  of  them  than  any  other  place  in  Syriai  It  is  not 
only  a  frontier  town,  but  being  situated  on  the  bordcn 
of  the  desert  it  is  open  at  any  moment  to  a  Bedawy 
raid.  Yet  it  never  suffers;  and  the  secret  of  its  safety 
is  just  this — ^the  inhabitants  are  themselves  half  free- 
booters half  receivers,  whom  the  Bedawin  deem  it  more 
politic  to  conciliate  than  to  plunder"  (Hand-book for Sjti« 
andf*ale8tine,p.263). 
From  what  has  been  stated  respecting  Gaza,  it  will 
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be  evident  that  the  expreasioii  in  the  meaeage  to  the 
evangelifit  Philip,  **  Go  toward  the  south  unto  the  way 
that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Graza»  tchich  ia 
desertf^  ActIU.  20,  must  have  respect  not  to  the  city  itself 
of  Gaza,  but  to  a  part  of  the  way  leading  to  it.  Even 
in  the  present  day  Gaza  could  not  with  propriety  be 
described  as  desert;  and  much  less  could  it  have  been 
so  in  Philip's  time.  Coins  still  exist  of  Gaza  that 
were  struck  in  honour  of  Titus,  Hadrian,  and  some 
following  emperors,  showing  it  to  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  both  at  and  subsequent  to  the 
gospel  era.  But  that  portion  of  the  road  which  lies 
between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza  passes  through  a  re- 
gion which  is  now,  as  it  was  probably  then  also,  with- 
out villages,  and  might  fitly  be  called  desert.  (See  Robin- 
lOD,  il.  p.  380.) 

GA'ZBR.    See  Gezeb. 

GE'BA  \hilC\f  sometimes  written  Gaba,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Jos.  xtUl  24;  hence 
called  "Geba  of  Benjamin,"  iKi.  xy.22.  Some  have 
thought  it  the  same  as  Gibe^h;  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake,  compare  Jos.  xvUl.  24  with  28,  and  1  Sa.  xiii.  S,  3.  The 
exact  site  of  Geba  is  not  known,  but  the  notices 
given  of  it  seem  to  point  to  the  extreme  north  of  the 
teiritory  of  Benjamin ;  especially  the  expression  *^  from 
Geba  to  Beersheba,"'  2  Ki.  xxlii.  8,  which  appears  to  de- 
scribe the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from 
north  to  south,  as  the  similar  expression  ''from  Dan 
to  Beeraheba"  did  in  respect  to  the  entire  Israelitish 
territoiy  l>efore  its  division  into  two  distinct  kingdoms. 
In  Ne.  vii.  80,  it  is  coupled  with  Ramah,  in  a  way 
that  appears  to  indicate  the  local  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  places. 

GE'BAX  \mountaln\  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture, 
Pi.lxxxiiLr,  and  without  any  definite  fixing  of  the  region 
or  locality  marked  by  the  name,  yet  in  such  a  connec- 
tion as  to  show  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  that 
portion  of  Arabia  which  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Palestine.  For  it  is  coupled  with  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Amalek,  Edom  and  Ishmael,  as  together  joined  in 
conspiracy  against  the  covenant-people.  Now,  there 
is  a  mountainous  district^  immediately  south  of  the 
Bead  Sea,  which  bears  much  the  same  name  still — 
Jebal  or  Djebal — and  which  is  generally  identified  with 
the  Gebal  of  the  psalmist,  also  with  the  Gobolitis  of 
Josephus,  and  the  Gebalene  of  the  Bomans.  It  was 
simply  a  portion  of  the  range  which  is  generally  desig- 
nated, as  a  whole,  the  land  or  moimtains  of  Edom. 
But  there  must  have  been  some  reason  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  which  led  the  psalmist  to  assign  it 
a  distinct  place :  probably  it  was  occupied  by  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Edomite  race,  who  were  very  forward  in 
showing  their  hostility. 

GE'BEB  [mauj  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  vir\.  1.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  ofBcers  of  Solomon,  who  were  set 
over  distinct  provinces  for  revenue  or  commissariat 
purposes,  i  Ki.  iv.  19.  2.  A  Geber  is  also  mentioned  at 
ver.  13  as  the  father  of  another  of  those  officers. 

GEDALI'AH  [made  great  hy  Jehwah],  occurs  as  the 
name  of  various  persons,  of  whom  otherwise  we  know 
nothing,  Eur.  x.  18;  Zop.  i.  i;  1  Ch.  XXV.  3,0;  and  is  of  historical 
moment  simply  as  the  name  of  the  governor  who  was 
appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  to  preside  over  the  affiurs  of  the  feeble 
remnant  that  still  survived  in  Judea,  Jo.  xxxviu.;  2  Ki 
xxT.  S2.  As  it  was  the  mind  of  Grod  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  should,  for  a  time,  have  the  ascendency  over 


the  land  and  people  of  the  Jews,  so  it  was  in  conformity 
with  his  will  that  those  who  were  left  behind  should 
submit  themselves  to  Gedaliah,  as  Nebuchadnezzar's 
deputy.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  accordingly,  went  to 
Mizpah  and  put  himself  under  Gedaliah's  protection, 
Jo.xL6;  he  used  his  influence  also  with  the  people  in 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  the  same  x>eaceful 
course.  But  there  was  a  party  whose  chafed  spirits 
and  blighted  ambition  would  not  suffer  them  to  fall 
in  with  any  arrangement,  which  formally  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Babylon ;  and  this  party, 
headed  by  Ishmael,  of  the  seed  royal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  for  a  time  among  the  Ammonites,  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  slay  Gedaliah.  Information  of  the  plot 
was  secretly  conveyed  to  Gedaliah,  that  he  might  take 
measures  to  have  it  defeated;  but  he  refused  to  give 
credit  to  the  intelligence ;  and  so,  in  the  midst  of  a 
repast,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Ishmael  and  his 
associates.  This  was  done  only  about  two  months 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  murderers 
made  their  escape  to  Egypt. 

GE'DER,  GEDE'RAH,  GEDE'ROTH,  GE'DOR, 
all  applied  to  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Judah;  but 
whether  they  were  all  different  cities  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.    Nothing  of  historical  interest  is  connected 

with    the   names,    Jos.  xii.  13 ;  xt.  36,  41,  68 ;   2Cb.  xxriii.  18; 

ich.  xii.  7.  The  last  in  the  list,  Gedob,  is  commonly 
identified  with  a  height  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
having  on  it  some  ruins,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Jeddr. 
Gedor  is  thought  from  1  CL  xii.  7,  where  mention 
is  made  of  certain  brethren  of  Saul,  Benjamites,  sons 
of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  to  have  been  also  a  town  of 
Benjamin ;  and  the  allusion  made  to  a  Gedor  in  1  Ch. 
iv.  39,  in  connection  with  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  seems  to 
refer  to  some  place  on  the  boundary  line  between  Judah 
and  Mount  Seir. 

GEHA'ZI  [valley  of  vieion],  found  only  as  the  name 
of  the  servant  of  Elisha,  2Ki.iT.i2.  He  appears  for  a 
time  to  have  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
master,  and  to  have  acted  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
situation.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  most  fitting 
mode  of  recompensing  the  kindness  of  the  Shunammite 
woman,  and  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  2  KL  iv.  14. 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  same  Shunammite 
came  to  Canuel,  to  inform  Ehsha  of  what  had  befallen 
her  son,  Gehazi  received  from  the  prophet  his  staff, 
with  instructions  to  go  in  his  name,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  face  of  the  child.  Though  the  method  proved  in- 
effectual to  the  end  in  view,  it  manifestly  betokened  on 
Elisha's  part  entire  confidence  in  the  character  and 
intentions  of  Gehazi.  We  are  therefore  the  more  sur- 
prised to  learn,  in  the  next  notice  which  has  been 
preserved  respecting  him,  that  he  should  have  been 
capable  of  acting  in  the  presumptuous  and  deceitful 
manner  he  did.  It  was  in  regard  to  Naaman,  from 
whom,  on  his  restoration  from  leprosy  by  dipping 
seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  Elisha  steadfastly  refused  to 
accept  of  any  of  the  gifts  he  had  brought  from  Syria. 
Gehazi  thought  this  a  piece  of  false  delicacy  on  the 
part  of  his  master;  and  hastened  after  Naaman,  to 
secure  a  portion  of  the  treasures  before  they  were 
entirely  out  of  reach.  He  ought  to  have  understood, 
from  the  determined  rejection  of  Naaman's  offers  by 
Elisha,  that  tliere  were  important  principles  involved 
in  the  matter,  which  he  should  have  been  careful  on  no 
account,  or  by  any  movement  on  his  part,  to  bring  into 
suspicion.     But  so  far  from  this,  he  had  the  audacity  to 
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go  in  his  xnaBter^s  name,  and,  as  carrying  a  request  from 
him,  besouglit  a  little  money  and  apparel,  to  bestow 
upon  two  sons  of  the  prophets,  that  he  pretended  had 
come  to  them  in  want.  The  device  succeeded  in  its 
immediate  object;  for  he  got  even  more  than  he  asked; 
but,  on  returning,  he  was  met  by  the  stem  reproof  of 
Elisha  for  the  improper  course  he  had  taken,  and  at 
Elisha^B  word  had  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  adjudged  to 
him  as  a  penalty:  ''The  leprosy  of  Naaman  shall  cleave 
unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  for  ever;  and  he  went  out 
from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as  snow/'  2Ki.T.27. 
In  this  action  may  be  read  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
upon  what  are  caUed  pious  frauds.  God  needs  no  lie 
or  unrighteousness  of  man  to  carry  forward  his  designs; 
and  bringing  him,  as  it  ever  seeks  to  do,  into  formal 
connection  with  evil,  it  is,  whenever  and  however  prac- 
tised, a  dishonour  to  his  name,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  draw  down  his  righteous  condemnation. 

The  rebuke  inflicted  on  Gehazi,  though  severe,  can- 
not justly  be  reckoned  too  hard  for  the  occasion.  There 
was  a  great  complication  of  wickedness  in  his  conduct. 
He  first  arrogated  to  himself  a  superior  discernment  to 
that  of  the  Lord's  prophet;  then  he  falsely  employed 
the  name  of  that  prophet  for  a  purpose  which  the 
prophet  himself  had  expressly  and  most  emphatically 
repudiated ;  further,  as  an  excuse  for  aiming  at  such  a 
purpose,  he  invented  a  plea  of  charity,  which  had  no 
existence  but  in  his  own  imagination;  and  finally,  on 
being  interrogated  by  Elisha  after  his  return,  whither 
he  had  gone,  he  endeavoured  to  disguise  his  procedure 
by  a  lie,  which  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  was  de- 
tected by  the  prophet.  Such  accumulated  guilt  obvi- 
ously deserved  some  palpable  token  of  Uie  divine 
displeasure;  the  more  so,  as  it  tended  to  give  a  covetous 
aspect  to  the  Lord's  servant  at  a  time  when  the  very 
foundations  were  out  of  course,  and  when  the  true 
worshippers  of  God  were  called  to  sit  loose  to  all  earthly 
possessions.  This,  indeed,  is  the  thought  that  is  most 
distinctly  brought  out  in  the  prophet's  denunciation  of 
Gehad's  conduct,  Ter.  S6— the  false  impression  it  was 
fitted  to  give  of  Elisha's  position  and  character.  What 
effect  spiritually  the  judgment  might  have  upon  Ge- 
hazi, we  are  not  told.  The  only  other  notice  we  have 
of  him  is  in  respect  to  a  conversation  the  king  of  Israel 
held  with  him  concerning  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Elisha^ 
SKI.  Tiu.  4.  He  is  there  still  called  "  the  servant  of  the 
man  of  God" — ^from  which  it  is  supposed  the  relation- 
ship betwixt  him  and  Elisha  continued  to  subsist;  and 
in  that  case,  he  must  have  repented  of  his  sins  and 
got  deliverance  from  the  leprosy.  This  however  is 
doubtful,  as  the  word  of  Elisha,  at  the  infliction  of  the 
malady,  seemed  to  leave  no  prospect  of  relief — although 
there  are  instances  of  cure,  where  the  first  intimation 
of  the  contemplated  issue  apparently  afibrded  as  little 
hope  of  recovery,  see,  in  particular,  2  Ki.  xx.  i.  The  future 
of  Gehazi,  therefore,  must  be  left  as  we  find  it — ^in  un- 
certainty, both  as  regards  his  spiritual  state  and  his 
bodily  condition. 

OBHEN'NA.    See  Hell. 

GEMARI'AH  [perfected  of  JthovaK\,  the  name  ap- 
parently of  two  persons  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah — 1. 
the  one,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  who,  along  with  Elasah, 
was  sent  by  Zedeldah  on  an  embassy  to  Babylon,  and 
was  intrusted  by  Jeremiah  with  a  letter  to  the  captives 
already  carried  thither,  Jaxxlx.i-3;  2.  the  other,  called 
the  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  one  of  the  few  men 
of  influence  who  paid  regard  to  the  word  of  Jeremiah. 


It  was  in  his  chamber  in  the  temple-buildii^  that 
Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the  aadie&oe 
of  the  people ;  and  he  interceded,  though  in  vain,  to 
prevent  the  burning  of  the  roll  tiiat  contained  them, 
Je.  xxxvi.  10-26.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

GENEALOGIES;  formed  of  two  Greek  words,  and 
signifying  ract-aeeountSf  or  family^reffiiter*,  tradng  the 
descent  and  ancestral  relationships  of  particular  tribes 
and  families.  The  Jewish  people,  and  the  line  of  the 
human  family  out  of  which  they  sprung,  from  the  re- 
motest times  paid  special  attention  to  the  presenration 
of  such  registers.  It  had  undoubtedly  a  divine  autho- 
rization. The  purpose  of  God  in  respect  to  the  higher 
interests  of  mankind  took  from  the  first  a  spedfic  familj 
direction;  and  it  was  of  importance  that  at  least  the 
more  prominent  links  in  the  successive  generatioDB  of 
those  more  nearly  connected  with  the  development  of 
that  purpose  should  be  preserved  to  future  times.  The 
manifestations  of  the  divine  goodness  were  never  in- 
deed absolutely  confined  to  any  single  branch  of  the 
human  family;  nor,  even  when  they  assumed  most  of  a 
partial  and  restrictive  aspect,  were  members  of  other 
tribes  excluded  from  partaking  in  them — if  only  they 
showed  themselves  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  terms,  on 
which  the  way  was  laid  open  to  the  favour  and  fellow- 
ship of  Heaven.  But  the  imperfections  that  inevitaUy 
attached,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  world's  histoiy, 
first  to  the  organization  of  human  society,  and  then  to 
the  means  and  agencies  connected  with  the  divine  plan, 
led  by  a  kind  of  necessity  to  the  employment  of  par- 
ticular races,  through  which,  as  the  more  select  channels 
of  working,  the  truth  of  God  should  be  more  espedaDy 
disclosed,  and  the  testimony  for  it  more  faithfully 
maintained.  It  is  the  genealogy  of  mankind  m  its 
bearing  on  this  higher  interest — reaching  from  Adam 
through  the  line  of  Seth  to  Noah,  then  from  Noah 
through  the  line  of  Shem  to  Abraham,  then  again  from 
Abraham  through  the  lines  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  and 
David  to  Christ — over  which  the  providence  of  M 
has  most  carefully  watched,  and  which  it  has  most 
fully  exhibited  in  the  historical  records  of  Scripture. 
In  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  especially 
those  more  nearly  related  to  the  one  in  question,  not  a 
few  genealogical  tables  are  also  given ;  but  they  have 
no  more  than  a  subsidiary  place;  and  the  diief  interest 
and  importance  of  the  genealogical  matter  of  Scripture 
hangs  around  the  great  central  chain  which  connects 
Adam  with  Christ,  and  indeed  with  that  more  select 
portion  of  it  which  stretches  from  the  call  of  Abraham 
to  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  Mary.  Nothing  of  spiritual 
moment  now  depends  upon  any  question  of  genealogy, 
except  what  lies  along  the  trade  of  this  definite  line. 

It  was  different,  however,  under  the  old  covenant 
From  the  period  of  its  establishment,  the  people  of  God 
were  obliged,  not  as  a  matter  of  family  pride,  or  for  the 
sake  of  a  merely  antiquarian  interest,  but  for  the  deter 
mination  of  important  questions  of  civil  and  religions 
polity,  to  keep  with  the  utmost  care  and  regularity  their 
genealogical  tables.  It  was  these  chiefly  that  preserred 
the  hmd-marks  between  tribe  and  tribe,  family  and 
family,  and  regulated  the  succession  to  inheritances  of 
land,  so  as  usually  to  render  urmeoessaiy  the  specific  de- 
stination of  property  or  the  framing  of  wills.  It  was  on 
these,  as  connected  with  the  family  of  Aaron,  that  the 
right  of  any  individual  or  famfly  turned  to  enter  into  the 
sacred  and  honourable  functions  of  the  priesthood;  and 
when,  as  happened  on  the  return  &om  Babylon,  any 
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persoDB  claiming  this  distinction  were  found  unable  to 
produce  the  proper  register  establishing  their  descent 
from  Aaron,  they  were  "removed^  as  polluted,  from 
the  priesthood,"  Ear.  u.  ss.  The  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  house  of  David,  imposed  of  course  a 
similar  necessity  for  scrupulous  exactness  upon  the 
members  of  tliat  house,  in  order  to  secure  their  title  to 
any  participation  in  its  honours.  So  that  a  manifold 
and  wide-extending  interest  attached  to  the  keeping  of 
correct  genealogical  registers  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  the  coming  of 
Christ.  And  that  a  corresponding  degree  of  attention 
and  care  was  applied  to  the  matter  is  certain,  not  only 
from  the  place  given  to  genealogies  in  Scripture,  and 
the  high,  even  undue  account  that  is  said  there  to  have 
been  ultimately  made  of  them,  i  TL  L  4;  but  also  from 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the  state  of  things 
regarding  them  in  his  day.  He  expressly  affirms,  that 
lie  ascertained  his  own  pedigree  from  the  public  re- 
gisters (Life,i)i  and  further  states  in  regard  to  the 
priesthood,  that  most  exact  tables  of  their  descent  and 
family  ounnections  had  been  kept  from  the  time  of 
their  original  appointment,  and  that  not  in  Judea  only, 
but  in  aU  the  places  of  their  sojourn,  the  members  of 
the  priesthood  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to  have  their 
family  registers  kept,  so  as  to  be  above  all  suspicion 
(Contr.  Ap.  L  7.)  Josephus  mentions  these  things  respect- 
ing the  families  of  the  priesthood,  because  his  own 
priestly  origin,  and  his  immediate  purpose  in  writing, 
led  him  to  refer  more  especially  to  them ;  but  such  ex- 
actness and  careful  preservation  in  respect  to  the 
priestly  families,  necessarily  implied  a  great  degree  of 
the  same  in  respect  to  the  families  of  the  other  tribes. 
As  the  keeping  of  correct  genealogical  tables  had  a 
national  interest,  so  it  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
national  peculiarity. 

A  report  indeed  is  mentioned,  in  a  fragment  of 
Africanus,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  EccL  i.  7),  that 
the  public  registers  had  been  destroyed  by  Herod,  who 
was  conscious  of  tlie  infelicity  of  his  Idumean  origin, 
and  sought  thereby  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
detection.  But  Africanus  himself  seems  to  have  been 
doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this  report;  for  after  noticing 
it,  he  adds  the  qualifying  clause,  '*  whether  the  matter 
actually  stood  thus  or  not"  (efr  otv  otrrwSf  ttr  dXXwr 
(X^')i  Ai^<l  Valesius,  the  learned  editor  of  Eusebius, 
in  his  notes  on  the  passage,  justly  rejects  the  story  as 
altogether  at  yarianoe  with  the  known  facts  of  history. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  down  to  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  the  genealogical 
registers  of  the  Jews  were  kept  with  singular  care,  and 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  all  ordinary 
questions  of  relationship  and  descent ;  but  after  that 
event  they  cease  to  be  heard  of.  The  fearful  cata- 
strophe which  finally  destroyed  the  place  and  nation  of 
the  Jews,  also  scattered  their  geneidogies  to  the  winds 
— fused  family  and  family,  tribe  and  tribe  together ;  so 
that  it  henceforth  became  impossible  to  tell,  if  there 
v^ert  an  altar,  who  had  a  right  to  minister  at  it ;  or  if 
a  throne,  who  stood  in  the  line  of  succession  to  its 
honours.  The  hand  of  God  was  as  visibly  in  this  as  in 
the  general  overthrow  of  the  old  typical  constitution 
of  things ;  and  if  a  judidal  blindness  were  not  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Jews,  they  would  see  in  the  loss  of 
their  genealogies,  and  the  distinctions  therewith  con- 
nected, the  dear  sign  of  the  abolition  of  their  ancient 
polity,  and  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  fulfilment 


of  their  prophedes  of  a  different  kind  from  what  they 
have  been  expecting. 

TIu  relation  of  the  GenecUoffies  of  Scripture  to  quettiom 
of  Chronology  is  somewhat  variable,  and  even  where  it 
seems  most  precise  requires  to  be  applied  with  caution. 
That  some  of  the  earlier  lists  have  been  framed  with  a 
reference  to  this  use— those,  for  example,  of  Ge.  v.,  and 
again  of  Ge.  xi.  10-26 — there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt; 
for  spedfying,  as  they  do,  the  exact  year  of  each  father's 
life  when  the  son  was  bom,  through  whom  the  line  of 
descent  was  to  be  transmitted,  they  necessarily  provide 
the  materials  of  a  chronological  reckoning.  But  in  the 
great  mass  of  genealogical  registers  this  is  not  done; 
we  have  merely  a  certain  number  of  generations  given, 
and,  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  blanks  in  these, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  any  other  purpose,  we  can 
only  form  an  estimate  of  the  entire  period  by  striking 
an  average  for  the  successive  generations.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  always  sure  that  every  link  in  the  chain  is 
given;  and  a  degree  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  the 
number,  not  less  than  the  length,  of  the  several  gene- 
rations, must  render  chronological  calculations  founded 
on  such  a  basis  in  many  cases  problematical.  Thus, 
the  register  of  Levi,  in  Ex.  vi.  16-20,  gives  only 
two  links  between  Levi  and  Moses — Levi,  Kohath, 
Amram,  Moses — and  it  has  been  frequently  argued  on 
this  ground,  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  have 
been  in  Egypt  at  the  utmost  above  the  half  of  the 
430  years  mentioned  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  as  the  term  of  their 
sojourning.  Such  also  is  the  view  taken  of  the  matter 
in  this  work  in  the  artide  Chroxologt.  It  is  con- 
nected, however,  as  is  there  admitted,  with  serious 
difficulties;  such,  indeed,  as  appear  almost  insuper* 
able,  when  placed  alongside  other  things  connected 
with  the  same  table.  Tiele,  in  his  Chron.  desAlt.  Test. 
(p.  3o),  thus  states  them:  "  According  to  Nu.  iii.  27,  the 
Kohathites  were  divided  in  Moses^  time  into  four  fami- 
lies— Amramites,  Jehezarites,  Hebronites,  and  Ussiel- 
ites,  which  together  composed  8600  men  and  lx)ys 
(women  and  girb  not  being  reckone<i).  llie  fourth  part, 
or  about  2150  men  and  boys,  would  fall  to  the  Am- 
ramites. Moses  himself  had  only  two  sons.  If,  there- 
fore, Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  father  of  the 
Amramites,  were  identical  with  Amram  the  father  of 
Moses,  Moses  must  have  had  2147  brothers  and  brothers* 
sons.  But  as  this  is  an  impossible  supposition,  it  must 
be  admitted  as  proved  that  Amram  the  son  of  Kohath 
was  not  the  father  of  Moses,  but  that  between  him  and 
his  descendant  of  the  same  name  a  considerable  num* 
ber  of  generations  has  been  dropped  out."  Such,  at 
least,  is  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  one  in  perfect 
accordance  with  other  kno^'n  instances  of  abbrevia- 
tion, as  in  the  priestly  register  of  Ezra,  ch.vii.  i-s,  com- 
pared with  icii.  Ti.  4-15,  there  is  only  one  Azariah  given, 
where  the  other  has  two,  and  several  intervening  gene- 
rations are  dropped  out.  Genealogies  of  this  descrip- 
tion appear  to  have  been  formed,  not  so  much  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  definite  measurements  of  time, 
as  of  noting  the  ramifications  of  tribal  and  family 
relationships,  and  certifying  them  in  a  manner  from 
one  age  to  another.  For  not  this,  but  the  former  was 
the  matter  of  chief  moment,  as  regarded  the  purpose 
and  arrangements  of  the  old  economy ;  and  to  apply 
such  family  registers  to  the  determination  of  historical 
epochs  in  a  chronological  respect,  especially  if  in  doing 
so  some  violence  has  to  be  done  to  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  history,  is  to  turn  them  to  a  purpose  for  which 
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they  were  not  immediately  destined,  and  which  they 
may  be  incapable  of  serving.  We  know  for  certain 
that  the  table  noticed  above  in  Ezra  vii.  would  be  mis- 
applied if  so  used;  we  know  also  that  such  would  be 
the  case  with  the  table  in  Mat.  i.,  in  which,  though 
divided  into  three  f  ourteens^  the  second  certainly  omits 
three  names  in  order  to  exhibit  the  requisite  number, 
and  the  third  probably  omits  still  more  (as  may  be  in- 
ferred by  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  portion 
of  St.  Luke^s  table — see  below).  There  is  no  reason 
known  to  us  why  it  may  not  have  been  so  in  other 
instances. 

What  some  have  done  with  the  genealogy  of  Levi  in 
reference  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  has  been  done  by 
others — ^in  particular  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  in  his 
treatise  (admirable  in  many  respects)  on  the  genealogies 
of  our  Lord — ^with  that  of  Nachson,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  the  book  of  Ruth.  Nachson  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  tribe,  in  the  line  of  Pharez,  at  the  time 
of  the  exodus,  and  betwixt  him  and  David  in  the  table 
referred  to,  Ro.  It.  18,23,  there  are  just  four  intervening 
links — Salmon  (who  married  Rahab),  Boaz,  Obed, 
Jesse  the  father  of  David.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
entire  line  of  succession,  and  s^king  a  probable  aver- 
age for  each  generation,  the  whole  period  from  the 
settlement  in  Canaan  to  the  commencement  of  David's 
reign  is  computed  at  236  or  240  years — scarcely  the  half 
of  the  common  reckoning  from  the  histories^  data  in 
the  book  of  Judges.  The  chronology  of  the  period  is 
undoubtedly  involved  in  some  obscurity,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  briefer  period  in  question  may  be  as  near 
the  actual  time  as  the  longer.  But  the  genealogy  of 
the  house  of  David  is  a  very  narrow  and  uncertain 
basis  on  which  to  rest  it;  for  here  also  several  names 
may  have  been  omitted — a  supposition  which  appears 
quite  probable  (notwithstanding  what  Lord  A.  Hervey 
says  to  the  contraty),  by  the  much  greater  length  of  the 
genealogies  of  the  house  of  Levi,  which  for  much  about 
the  same  period  exhibit  nearly  double  the  number — 
seven  between  Phinehas  and  Zadok,  and  still  more  by 
the  line  of  Gershom,  1  Ch.  ti.  It  seems,  therefore,  rash 
to  press  a  particular  genealogy  as  alone  entitled,  in  such 
a  case,  to  be  regarded;  and  still  more  so,  when  this  of 
necessity  carries  along  with  it  a  disparagement  of  the 
historical  correctness  of  some  of  the  narratives  in 
Judges.    (See  Judges,  also  Jabin.) 

Besides  the  tendency  to  practise  abbreviation  in  the 
genealogical  lists,  the  peculiar  regard  sometimes  mani- 
fested in  their  construction  to  specific  aims  requires  to 
be  taken  into  account,  in  order  to  guard  against  impro- 
per deductions  from  them.  No  more  is  the  slricUy 
historicaly  than  the  chronological  element  always  made 
the  ruling  principle  of  their  formation;  for  in  not  a 
few  of  them  marked  respect  was  had  to  the  muhpa- 
hath  or  family- dans  under  which  the  offspring  of 
each  tribe  ranged  themselves,  and  in  others  a  regard 
to  specific  numbers  exercised  a  determining  influence. 
For  example,  in  the  Levitical  genealogy  already  re- 
ferred to  in  Ex.  vi.,  four  sons  of  Kohath  are  mentioned 
— Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  XJzziel;  then  follow  the  sons 
of  three  of  these,  while  Hebron  is  dropped  out,  as  if  he 
had  died  without  issue.  But  in  2  Ch.  xxiii.,  we  find 
no  fewer  than  four  sons  ascribed  to  him;  so  that  it  must 
have  been  from  some  speciiic  reason — in  all  probability 
because  no  distinct  family  sprung  from  him  as  its 
head — ^that  Hebron  has  no  offspring  connected  with  his 
name  in  the  earlier  genealogy.     An  anomaly  of  nearly 


the  revene  kind  exists  in  the  case  of  his  brother  Izhar; 
for  while  three  sons  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Exodus,  in. 
the  table  of  Chronicles  there  is  only  one,  and  he  appa- 
rently different  from  any  of  the  three.  Such  things 
deariy  show  that  it  was  often  not  intended  in  particii- 
lar  genealogies  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  deaoen- 
dante  in  that  line,  nor  perhaps  farther  than  waa  re- 
quired to  mark  the  formation  of  distinct  families — 
whence  calculations  as  to  increase  of  population  founded 
on  those  tables,  and  proceeding  on  the  suj^xMition  of 
their  including  all  the  male  offspring,  are  entitled  to  no 
confidence;  they  are  based  on  insufficient  data,  and 
turn  the  genealogical  registers  to  an  account  for  which 
they  were  not  framed.  And  the  same  doubtless  may 
hold  in  other  directions,  as  when  they  were  constructed 
with  a  specific  regard  to  the  significance  or  convenience 
of  certain  numbers.  A  regard  of  this  sort  plays  a  pro- 
minent part,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  below, 
in  our  Lord's  genealogy  according  to  Matthew,  affect- 
ing it  in  the  way  of  what  seems  to  us  (viewing  the  mat- 
ter in  a  simply  historical  aspect)  arlntrary  omissiona 
and  abridgments.  It  does  so  yet  more  peculiarly  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jacob's  fanuly  in  Gen.  xlvi.,  where 
for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  seven  times  ten — ^ihe 
combined  multiple  of  the  symbols  of  sacredness  and 
completeness — Jacob  is  counted  among  his  own  family 
(reckoned  with  the  sons  of  Leah);  and  two  grandsona 
of  Judah  (Hezron  and  Hamul),  and  all  Benjamin's  ten 
sons,  are  contemplated  as  among  the  original  setUera 
with  Jacob  in  Egypt,  though  neither  the  two  former, 
nor  many  of  the  latter,  could  be  bom  tiU  some  time 
after  the  descent  thither.  The  persons  mentioned,  with 
only  an  exception  or  two,  which  probably  arose  from 
subsequent  changes,  became  heads  of  families  (oomp. 
table  in  Nu.  xxvi.);  and  the  settUng  down  for  the  Egyp- 
tian sojourn  only  appeared  complete,  when  these  came 
into  existence  and  made  up  the  ideal  number  seventy. 
They  have  therefore  a  place  in  the  genealogy,  whi(^ 
along  with  its  general  historic  aim,  coupled  the  spe- 
cific design  of  preserving  a  memorial  of  the  other  dr- 
cumstances  referred  to.  Such  a  regard  to  numbers  and 
family  distinctions  may  appear  to  us  unnatural;  it  may 
seem  to  want  exactness,  or,  as  has  been  recently  alleged, 
to  violate  historical  verity;  but  the  real  question  is, 
whether  it  did  not  exist,  having  certain  ends  to  serve 
for  the  time  then  being  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost?  For  if  so,  then  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to 
consider  it,  and  make  reasonable  allowance  for  it,  as  to 
make  account  of  the  idioms  of  language  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  are  peculiar  to  the  original  records  of 
Scripture.  It  is  only  through  such  knowledge  and 
consideration  that  we  get  at  the  real  purport  and 
proper  bearing  of  their  contents. 

If  the  principles  now  briefly  indicated  respecting  the 
Old  Testament  genealogies  are  rightly  apprehended 
and  applied,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  on  the 
general  subject,  nor  will  hasty  and  groundless  deduc- 
tions be  raised  on  them.  For  the  individual  peculia- 
rities and  occasional  corruptions  found  in  connection 
with  some  of  them,  we  must  refer  to  the  particular 
names  in  connection  with  which  they  occur,  and  to 
the  work  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  already  mentioned. 

Genealogy  op  Jesus  Chbist.  The  question  of  dnef 
moment,  as  regards  the  substance  of  the  genealogies 
in  relation  generally  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  is  the  bearing  they  have  upon  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  in  reality  he  was,  after  the 
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flesh,  of  ihe  bouse  and  lineage  of  David?  The  word 
of  prophecy  declared  he  should  be  this ;  do  the  genea- 
logies extant  prove  that  be  actually  was  so?  On  this 
point  we  have  two  genealogies  to  appeal  to,  preserved 
respectively  by  the  evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke, 
and  each  produced  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  evidence 
to  the  Davidic  descent  of  our  Lord's  human  nature. 
But  this  they  accompany  with  certain  marked  pecu- 
liarities, and  even  some  startling  difficulties,  which 
from  an  early  period  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
interpreters,  and  to  unbelievers  have  often  afforded 
occasions  of  assault 

1.  One  of  these  is  common  to  both  genealogies,  and 
consists  in  this,  that  they  both  apparently  give  the 
descent  of  Jesus  through  Joseph,  who  was  only  his 
reputed  father,  not  through  Mary,  who  was  his  sole 
human  parent.  This  has  not  always  been  admitted ; 
and  a  very  common,  in  itself  plausible  view  of  the 
subject,  and  one  that,  if  it  were  fairly  tenable,  would 
afford  a  ready  solution  of  several  difficulties,  has  been 
to  regard  the  one  genealogy  (Matthew's)  as  that  of 
our  Lord*s  legal  connection  with  the  house  of  David 
through  Joseph,  who  in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  his 
father,  and  the  other  (Luke's)  as  that  of  his  real  parent- 
age and  descent  through  Mary.  But  the  words  of  the 
l^ter  evangelist  cannot  by  a  natural  construction 
be  made  to  yield  this  sense.  Their  precise  rendering 
is,  "And  Jesus  himself  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
when  beginning  (viz.  to  appear  in  public,  or  to  enter 
on  his  mission),  being,  as  was  supposed,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  who  was  the  son  of  Heli,"  &c.  {&»,  w  ivofd- 
^ero,  vl6t  *I(iHrii^  roO  'HXO.  The  plain  and  natural 
meaning  of  the  passage  evidently  is,  that  by  the  com- 
mon reckoning  Joseph  was  the  father  of  Jesus,  and 
that  this  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Heli,  and  so  on.  The 
clause  (U  was  supposed,  goes  no  farther  than  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  but  a  reputed  connection,  the  filial 
relationship  of  Jesus  to  Joseph:  it  indicates  nothing  as 
to  there  being  any  other  link  of  connection  with  the 
remoter  progenitor  Heli ;  for  the  Heli  is  manifestly  in 
apposition  with  Joseph;  and  what  Joseph  was  to 
Jesus,  Heli  also  must  have  been,  only  a  stage  farther 
removed.  Had  the  meaning  been,  that  Jesus  was  the 
reputed  son  of  Joseph,  but  in  reality  the  son  of  Heli 
(namely,  his  grandson,  through  Mary  the  daughter  of 
Heli),  the  construction  in  the  original  would  have 
needed  to  be  diflerent.  And  in  further  proof  of  this, 
none  of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  the  idea,  that 
the  words  of  St.  Luke  could  have  had  any  meaning 
but  that  given  above ;  they  never  seem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  evangelist  meant  to  mark  the  relation- 
ship of  Mary,  and  not  of  Joseph,  to  Heli. 

This  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  two  tables ;  while  both  evangelists  record 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  and  consequently 
disclaim  the  real  parentage  of  Joseph ;  yet  when  ex- 
hibiting the  genealogical  connection  of  Jesus  with  the 
house  of  David,  they  deem  it  enough  to  present  the 
lineage  of  Joseph.  How  should  this  have  been?  Did 
Christ's  legal  connection  with  Joseph,  as  the  husband 
of  Mary,  of  itself  determine  the  question  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  house  of  David,  and  constitute  him  in 
truth  a  member  of  that  house  ?  So  it  may  fairly  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  the 
rojral  pedigree  <d  Joseph.  The  evangelists  not  only 
content  themselves  with  exhibiting  Joseph's  genealogy ; 
but  when  the  angel  goes  to  Maiy  to  announce  tiie 
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miraculous  conception,  he  is  represented  as  going  to  a 
"  virgin  espoused  to  a  man,  whose  name  was  Joseph, 
of  the  hotue  of  David,^^  Lu.  i.  27.  When  the  same  or 
another  angel  is  sent  to  Joseph  to  instruct  him  to 
consummate  his  marriage  with  Mary,  he  is  saluted 
"  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,**  Mat.  i.  ao;  and,  still  again, 
when  the  circumstances  are  narrated  which  led  to  the 
confinement  of  Mary  at  Bethlehem,  it  is  said  that  they 
went  thither  because,  not  she,  but  Joseph,  was  "of  the 
house  cmd  lineage  of  David,"  Lu.  U.  4.  On  this  ground 
Augustine  threw  out  the  idea,  that  simply  from 
Joseph's  relation  to  Mary  by  the  marriage-tie,  he  was 
Christ's  father,  Christ  being  bom  of  his  wife  in  a 
manner  far  more  intimate  than  if  he  had  been  adopted 
from  another  family.  "  And  on  this  account,"  he  adds, 
^'if  any  one  should  be  able  to  prove  that  Mary  had  no 
blood-relationship  to  David,  it  was  competent  to  hold 
that  Christ  was  the  son  of  David,  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  Joseph  was  entitled  to  be  called  liis  father" 
(De  Consensu  £vang.  ii.  i).  There  is  undoubtedly  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  this  view.  Jesus  was  the  fruit  of 
Joseph's  marriage  with  Mary,  not  indeed  as  the  off- 
spring of  his  body,  but  as  God's  special  gift  to  him 
through  his  proper  spouse.  In  every  case,  children 
are  God's  gifts  to  men ;  and  if  for  high  reasons  God 
should  dispense  with  the  ordinary  agency  in  bringing 
them  forth,  and  substitute  one  extraordinary  and  mira- 
culous, still  the  relationship  in  its  essential  charac- 
teristics would  not  be  altered — ^the  of&pring  being 
brought  forth  in  the  way  of  God's  appointment,  in  law- 
ful wedlock,  would  still  be  entitled  to  the  proper  filial 
relationship  to  the  head  of  the  family.  Thus  Jesus  was 
God's  gift  to  Joseph  through  his  proper  spouse ;  and 
Jesus  being  bom  in  a  Davidic  family,  the  son  by  special 
dispensation  of  a  Davidic  person,  he  was  in  the  eye 
botii  of  human  and  divine  law  himself  of  the  house  of 
David.     (Delltsscb.  Ui  Rudelbach's  Zeltscbrlft  for  1850,  p.  681.  seq.) 

Such,  apparently  was  the  view  taken  of  the  matter 
by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  perhaps  by  both  the 
evangelists.  But  it  by  no  means  excludes,  it  might 
possibly  rather  imply  and  take  for  granted,  the  rela- 
tionship of  Mary  to  the  house  of  David.  The  Jews  of 
the  apostolic  age,  we  can  conceive,  might  admit  her 
relationship,  or  make  no  question  about  it ;  but  since 
the  wife's  tribal  or  family  connection  was  properly 
determined  by  that  of  her  husband,  they  might  demand 
satbfaction  as  to  Joseph's  right  to  be  reckoned  of  David's 
lineage.  In  truth,  Mary's  personal  relationship  to  the 
same  house  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  angel  who  first 
announces  to  her  the  high  destination  of  the  son  she 
was  to  be  honoured  to  bring  forth,  when  he  says, 
''And  the  Lord  God  shall  give  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,"  Lu.  1.  sa — ^an  announcement  which  was 
made  before  she  could  know  that  her  betrothal  to  Joseph 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  while  still  she  alone 
could  be  thought  of  as  supplying  an  earthly  link  of 
connection  with  a  particular  family.  It  Ib  most  pro- 
bable that  her  genealogy  coalesced  at  a  comparatively 
short  distance  back  with  that  of  Joseph — a  circum- 
stance which,  if  it  existed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
known  generally  at  the  time.  At  all  events,  the  state- 
ments made  upon  the  subject  by  the  two  evangelists 
seem  to  proceed  upon  the  groimd,  that  the  relationship 
to  the  house  of  David  belonged  in  common  to  Joseph 
and  Mary. 

2.  But  other  peculiarities,  and,  on  the  supposition 
of  both   evangelists    having  given  the  genealogical 
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descent  of  Joseph,  somewhat  perplexing  difficulties 
attach  to  the  two  tables.  For  tiiey  differ  even  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  nearest  links  of  the  chain — ^the 
father  of  Joseph,  who  appears  as  Heli  in  Luke,  and 
Jacob  in  Matthew.  And  in  the  whole  period  between 
Joseph  and  David  they  have  but  two  or  three  names 
in  common.  This  will  be  more  readily  seen  from  the 
following  table,  presenting  this  portion  of  the  two 
genealogies : — 

Matthew.  Lukk. 

1.  Jeooniah.  1.  Neri. 

2.  Balathiel.  S.  Balathiel. 

3.  Zerubabel.  8.  ZerubabeL 

4.  Abittd.  4.  Rhe«a. 

5.  Eliaklm.  5.  Joanna. 

6.  Azor.  0.  Juda. 

7.  Sadoc.  7.  Semei. 

8.  AchJm.  8.  Mattathia*. 

9.  Eliud.  9.  Maath. 

10.  Eleazar.  10.  Nagge. 

11.  Matthan.  11.  EslT 

12.  Jacob.  12.  Naom. 

13.  Joseph.  13.  Amos. 
11.  Joseph.                                    14.  Mattathioa. 

15.  Joseph. 

16.  Janno. 

17.  Melchi. 

18.  L6Ti. 
10.  Matthat. 

20.  HeU. 

21.  Joseph. 

22.  Jesua. 

Various  schemes  have  been  devised  to  account  for 
this  serious  discrepancci  and  reconcile  it  with  the  truth 
of  things ;  but  none  was  so  readily  adopted,  or  met 
with  such  general  and  continued  acceptance,  as  that  of 
Africanus,  which  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the 
table  of  Matthew  indicates  a  stricter  bond  of  relation- 
ship  than  that  of  Luke — that  in  announcing  what  son 
each  father  in  succession  begot,  the  former  gives  the 
real  or  natural  descent ;  while  the  latter,  in  naming 
successively  the  son  of  such  an  one  as  his  father,  in- 
cluded sons  by  adoption  or  relatives  of  the  second  and 
third  degree :  that,  consequently,  in  the  first  evangelist 
we  have  the  actual  descent  of  Jesus  from  David ;  in  the 
third,  only  the  legal  succession.  It  ib  strange  that 
this  explanation  should  ever  have  appeared  satisfac- 
tory, and  especially  that  it  should  have  so  long  held  its 
place,  since  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  mani- 
festly not  In  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  Jews  made  no  such  distinction  in  their  genealogies 
as  is  implied  in  the  explanation.  It  was  all  one  whether 
these  took  the  form  of  representing  what  son  a  father 
begot,  or  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  father  to  a  son. 
In  both  cases  alike  they  were  wont  to  include  a  more 
distant,  as  well  as  a  nearer  degree  of  affinity.  In  the 
table  itself  of  St.  Matthew,  we  find  no  fewer  than 
three  links  in  the  chain  omitted :  Joram  is  said  to  have 
begotten  Ozias,  or  Uzziah,  although  in  reality  he  be- 
gat Ahadah ;  and  Ahadah  begat  Jehoash,  and  Jehoash 
b^at  Uzziah.  And  instances  are  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  genealogies  of  persons  being  said  to  have 
begotten  whole  races  and  districts  of  people,  merely 
because  these  sprung  from  them,  Oe.  x.  13;  14;  i  Ch.  U.  so. 

The  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty  under  considera- 
tion appears  to  be  that  which  was  proposed  by  Calvin 
and  some  others  about  his  time,  but  was  first  distinctly 
set  forth  and  vindicated  by  Grotius.  **  For  myself,'* 
he  says»  **  guided,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  veiy  dear  and 
not  fanciful  grounds,  I  am  fuUy  convinced  that  Mat- 
thew has  respect  to  the  legal  succession.  For  he 
recounts  those  who  obtained  the  kingdom  without  the 
intermixture  of  a  private  name.  Then,  he  sajrs, 
Jeooniah  begot  SalathieL    But  it  was  not  doubtfuJly 


intimated  by  Jeremiah,  under  the  command  of  Giod, 
that  Jeooniah,  on  account  of  his  sins,  should  die  with- 
out children,  oh.  xzU.  ao.  Wherefore,  since  Luke  asaigna 
Neri  as  the  father  of  the  same  Salathiel,  a  private 
man,  while  Matthew  gives  Jeooniah,  the  most  obvious 
inference  is,  that  Luke  has  respect  to  the  zi^t  of  ootn- 
sanguinity,  Matthew  to  the  right  of  suooession,  and 
especially  the  right  to  the  throne — ^which  ri^t^  anoe 
Jeooniah  died  without  issue,  devolved  by  legitimate 
order  upon  Salathiel,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Na- 
than; for  among  the  sons  of  David,  Nathan  came 
next  to  Solomon."  On  every  account  this  seems  to  be 
the  natural  and  proper  mode  of  explanation.  It  first 
of  all  presents  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  exhibition  of 
a  second  genealogical  table;  for,  as  we  plainly  have 
the  royal  successions  in  Matthew's  table,  it  could  only 
be,  if  these  did  not  in  some  instances  aooord  with  the 
actual  parentage  of  the  line  which  connected  Jesoa 
with  David,  that  there  could  have  been  any  tempta- 
tion or  conceivable  reason  for  presenting  another. 
Had  Joseph's  direct  line  of  ancestors  been  all  one  with 
Solomon's  direct  or  legal  suooesson,  this  had  heea 
dearly  the  natural,  as  well  as  the  most  honourable^ 
line  of  descent ;  no  other  had  been  needed,  nor  could 
it  scarcely  have  been  thought  of.  But  if  there  were 
certain  breaks  in  the  line,  then  it  came  to  be  of  some 
importance  to  know  how  the  actual  pedigree  ran.  It 
is  also  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  immediately 
after  Jeooniah,  when  it  is  supposed  Solomon's  direct 
line  was  first  broken,  the  two  tables  coincide— the 
names  (d  Salathiel  and  Zerubabel,  the  two  next  in 
order,  being  found  in  both.  These  would  naturally  be 
brought  in  from  Nathan's  line  to  take  the  place  of 
Solomon's,  which  had  come  to  a  dose  in  Jeooniah,  ot 
whom  it  was  declared  that  ^'he  must  be  written  chikl- 
less;  for  no  man  of  his  seed  should  prosper,  sittiDg 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  ruling  any  more  in 
Judah."  Whether  Jeooniah  might  leave  any  children 
behind  him  or  not,  this  authoritative  utterance  oould 
soarody  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  sentence  ol 
exdusion  from  aU  right  to  the  honours  of  the  king- 
dom; and  Salathiel,  the  ddest  in  the  next  line  ol 
descent  from  David,  would  naturally  be  substituted  by 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  pubUc  registers. 

It  would  i^pear  that  after  Zerubabd  there  was  at 
least  another  break  in  the  direct  line  of  descent ;  so 
that  the  tables  again  diverge  till  we  come  to  the  third 
from  Joseph ;  for  that  the  Matthan  of  Matthew  is  bat 
a  variation  of  the  Matthat  of  Luke,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Here  the  representadve  of  the  lineal  appean 
once  more  to  have  beoome  also  the  representative  of 
the  legal  succession.  Then,  on  the  supposition  ci 
Matthat  and  Matthan  being  substantially  one,  Jacob, 
the  son  of  Matthan,  and  Hdi,  the  son  of  Matthat 
must  have  been  brothers ;  and  if  Jacobs  the  elder,  had 
daughters,  but  no  son,  then  HeU's  son  would  ooone  to 
be  Jacob's  heir-at-law.  We  have  only  to  suppose 
further,  that  this  son  of  Heli  was  Joseph,  and  that 
Mary  was  a  daughter  of  Jacob,  in  manying  whom  he 
married  his  own  cousin ;  and  thus  would  oome  more 
readily  to  be  recognized  as  legally  the  next  of  kin  to 
Jacob,  in  order  to  establish  the  perfect  agreement  d  the 
two  accounts.  These  suppositions,  and  the  view  in 
connection  with  which  they  are  advanced,  are  all  quite 
natural ;  and  they  are  borne  out  by  many  examples  of 
a  collateral  kind  in  the  Jewish  genealogies.  See  for 
proof  of  this  the  able  and  learned  investigatian  of  the 
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aubject  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  (The  Ooiealogy  of  oiu- 
Lord). 

8.  A  name  exUts  ia  the  postdiluTian  portion  of  the 
genealogy,  as  pxeaented  by  Luke,  which  is  not  only 
wanting  in  Matthew,  but  ia  also  wanting  in  the  list  of 
Genesis,  oIlx.  The  name  is  that  of  Cainan,  inserted 
in  Luke's  table  between  Sala  ancl  Arphaxad.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  how  this  second  Cainan  (a  prior  one 
belonging  to  the  antediluvian  period  being  in  all  the 
tables)  should  have  originated.  It  is  wanting  in  the 
Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  but  is  in  the  other 
extant  copies^  though  omitted  by  the  same  copies  in 
the  corresponding  table  of  1  Chronicles  i.  It  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  as  well  as 
the  Hebrew;  and  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Josephus.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
copies  of  the  Septuagint  used  by  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch  in  the  second  century,  by  Africanns  in  the  third, 
or  by  Eusebius  in  the  fourth.  Jerome,  in  his  anno- 
tations on  the  chapter,  takes  no  notice  of  it;  but 
Augustine  had  it  both  in  his  copy  of  the  Septuagint 
and  his  copy  of  St.  Luke.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  name  has  somehow  crept  in  by  mistake ;  but 
whether  into  the  Septuagint  first,  and  from  that  into 
the  copies  of  Luke,  or  vice  versd,  cannot  be  certainly 
determined.  The  greater  probability  is,  that  it  first 
appeared  in  the  Septuagint.  (See  Cainan,  and  more 
fully  in  Bochart's  PhaUg.  1.  ii.  c.  13.) 

4.  A  peculiarity  in  Matthew's  table — ^its  division 
into  three  fourteeus,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  a 
very  common  practice  among  the  Jews  respecting 
genealogies.  They  occadonally  resorted  to  artificial 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  memory. 
Lightfoot  gives  various  instances  in  his  Hor.  Heb.  on 
Mat.  i.;  and  we  have  the  following  by  Schoettgen  from 
the  Synopsis  of  Sohar :  **  From  Abraham  to  Solomon 
there  are  fifteen  generations,  and  at  that  time  the  moon 
was  full ;  from  Solomon  to  Zedekiah  there  are  again 
fifteen  generations,  and  at  that  time  the  moon  was 
down,  and  Zedekiah's  eyes  were  put  out."  Arrange- 
ments of  this  sort  would  naturally  lead  to  abbreviations 
of  some  of  the  divisions ;  as  here,  in  the  second  portion 
of  Matthew's  table,  three  links,  as  already  notioed,  are 
left  out,  to  restrict  the  number  to  fourteen.  It  is  very 
probable,  also,  that  some  were  omitted  in  the  last 
division ;  since  for  the  foarteen  of  Matthew,  we  have 
twenty  two  in  Luke.  But  such  omissions  were  con- 
stantly made  in  the  genealogical  tables,  even  when 
there  was  no  such  purpose  to  be  served  by  it ;  and  was 
indeed  rendered  necessary  by  the  inconvenient  length 
to  which  the  tables,  when  kept  in  full,  often  extended. 
It  may  be  added,  that  to  make  out  the  second  fourteen, 
either  David  must  be  counted  again — made  the  first  of 
the  second,  as  he  had  been  the  last  of  the  first  division ; 
or  after  Josiah  there  must  have  dropped  out  a  name — 
that  of  Jehoiakim.  This  name  is  given  in  a  few  MSS. 
in  the  form  'I«o«r«^;  and  whether  it  should  be  in  the 
text  or  not,  certunly  Josiah  did  beget  Jehoiakim,  and 
Jehoiakim  Jeooniah;  so  that  if  the  existing  text  is  cor^ 
rect,  we  have  again  the  intentional  omission  of  a  link 
in  the  chain. 

5.  A  still  further  peculiarity  may  be  noticed  in  the 
table  of  Matthew,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  respect  had  to  system  in  its 
construction.  It  is  the  mention  of  certain  female 
names  in  it,  which  are  altogether  five — ^Tamar,  Rahab, 
Ruth,  Uria*8  wife  (Bathseba),  closing  with  Mary,  the 


wife  of  Joseph:  all,  it  will  be  observed,  out  of  the 
usual  course— abnormal  as  regards  the  production  of  a 
chosen  seed,  and  striking  monuments  in  their  respective 
generations  of  the  grace  and  power  of  God.  By  much 
the  most  illustrious  instance  of  this  was  Mary,  chosen, 
though  a  faUen  nnful  woman,  to  be  the  mother  of  that 
holy  One  who  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest. 
And  as  t3rpes  of  the  virgin  mother  in  this  respect — 
types  of  the  more  remarkable  and  significant  kind,  the 
evangelist  brings  into  remembrance,  as  he  passes  along 
the  line  of  preceding  generations,  those  ancestral 
mothers  in  Israel,  who,  from  their  natural  relationship 
or  their  previous  history,  might  justiy  be  regarded  as 
wonders  in  Israel,  and  as  such  prognostics  of  the 
amazing  phenomenon  realized  in  the  person  of  the 
Virgin.  The  consummating  wonder  might  thus  seem 
abated,  as  it  had  in  part  been  anticipated,  by  what  had 
gone  before  it. 

GENERATION.  This  word  is  used  in  at  least 
three  shades  of  meaning  in  Scripture,  which,  however, 
are  all  closely  related,  and  naturally  grow  out  of  each 
other.  (1.)  The  radical  meaning  is  that  of  the  produc- 
tion of  ofiapring,  viewed  objectively — o£&pring  as  pro- 
duced, or  related  to  the  parent.  In  this  sense  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  offspring  of  an  individual,  or  successions  of 
offspring  noted  in  a  genealogical  table.  Such  a  table 
was  called  by  the  Hebrews  sepher  toledoth,  or  Greek 
pL^Xos  y4v€<r€USy  book  of  generations,  Oo.  v.  i;  xxxvii.  2; 
Mat.  i.  i,i7,&e.,  i.e.  lists  of  successive  lines  of  descent  from 
father  to  son.  (2.)  Then  it  is  used  as  a  mark  of  time 
— ^the  successive  lines  of  ofi&pring  being  taken  to  repre- 
sent so  many  stages  in  the  world's  history.  Difiering 
as  the  intervals  do  in  this  respect  from  one  stage  to 
another,  generation  could  never  be  intended  to  mark  a 
vexy  definite  period,  and  it  must  be  understood  with 
some  latitude.  But  people  in  such  cases  readily  come 
to  strike  a  sort  of  average  in  their  minds;  and  as  so 
many  successive  generations  are  observed  to  fill  up  the 
interval  between  two  or  more  notable  points  of  history, 
so  they  take  generation  to  signify  much  about  that 
space  of  time.  Thus  Herodotus  says,  "  three  genera- 
tions (rpets  yiveaX)  of  men  make  an  hundred  years" 
(ii.i42).  The  term  is  commonly  used  more  indefinitely 
in  Scripture,  much  in  the  sense  of  time,  or  successive 
divisions  of  time,  as  in  Ac.  xv.  21,  "from  ancient 
generations,"  q.  d.  from  times  of  old;  xIt.  i6,  "  in  bygone 
generations,"  q.  d.  times  that  have  gone  past;  La.  i.  so, 
''  to  generations  of  generations,"  q.  d.  to  periods  of 
periods,  or  one  age  after  another.  (3.)  Finally,  the 
word  is  sometimes  taken  more  concretely  to  denote  the 
persons  actually  constituting  a  specific  generation,  as 
exponents  of  its  state  or  character.  In  this  sense  our 
Lord  speaks  of  "this  generation,"  or  "an  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation,"  "  an  unbelieving  generation," 
Mftt.xi.ie;  xii.39;  x?ii.i7,Ac.,  and  the  aposties  of  an  "evil" 
or  "  froward  generation,"  Ac.  li  40;  Phi.  li.  16.  In  all  such 
expressions  the  existing  races  are  viewed,  not  in  regard 
to  their  paternity,  or  in  the  light  of  offspring,  nor  as 
filling  up  a  certain  space  of  time,  but  as  possessing  and 
exhibiting  distinctive  marks  of  character;  they  are 
identified  with  their  age  or  time  as  its  concrete  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  same  sense  our  Lord  speaks  of  the 
children  of  this  world  being  "  in  respect  to  their  oi^-n 
generation"  (for  so  the  words  should  be  rendered,  Ln. 
xii.  8.  ets  r^P  yevehv  ^aurwv),  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light;  i.e.  in  dealing  with  men  of  their  own  stamp  and 
character,  they  manifest  a  wisdom  which  is  but  rarely 
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exhibited  by  God's  people  in  regard  to  the  higher  in- 
terests, with  which  they  have  more  especially  to  do. 
It  has  been  midntained  by  some,  in  particular  by  Stier, 
that  in  one  passage— "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this 
generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  ful- 
filled," Mat.xxlv.S4,  our  Lord  identified  generation  with 
the  Jewish  race;  and  meant  in  the  passage  referred  to 
that  the  Jews  as  a  people  should  not  be  extinct,  they 
should  still  have  a  separate  and  outstanding  existence, 
when  the  prophetic  outline  given  by  our  Lord  should 
have  reached  its  complete  fulfilment.  But  this  is  a 
very  forced  explanation;  and  not  a  single  example  can 
be  produced  of  an  entirely  similar  use  of  the  word. 
Whatever  difficulties  may  hang  around  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  part  of  Christ's  discourse,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  by  the  generation  that  was  not  to  pass 
away  anything  but  the  existing  race  of  men  living  at 
the  time  when  the  word  was  spoken. 

GENESIS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  1,—Name  and  Con- 
tents. The  first  book  of  the  Bible  is  named  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  n^WmSi  (ffreshith),  "  In  the  beginning,'*  from 

the  term  with  which  it  commences  (as  in  like  manner 
the  other  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  denominated 
either  from  their  initial  or  first  specific  words);  and  by 
the  LXX.  T^ycaiSf  in  the  sense  as  well  and  indeed 
chiefly  of  "origination"  or  "production,"  as  of  its 
more  common  biblical  acceptation,  "  generation"  or 
"genealogy,"  as  in  Mat.  i.  1.  The  Greek  title  is  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  to  the  contents  of  the  work,  which 
show  it  to  be  truly  a  gtnem  as  well  of  the  material 
universe,  Go.  1. 1,  as  of  man  and  of  all  history;  a  genesis 
too  of  sin  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  but  not  less  also 
of  salvation  through  a  promised  Redeemer,  ch.  ill.  But 
more  particularly  this  book  is  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  their 
character  of  the  divinely  designated  channels  of  re- 
demption to  the  human  race  fallen  in  Adam. 

Genesis  consists  of  two  great  but  closely  connected 
divisions.  The  contents  of  the  first  part  form  a  general 
introduction  to  the  sacred  volume,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  history  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  second 
part.     This  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  synopsis : — 

1.  The  history  of  the  creation  and  the  human  race  to 
the  call  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Isiaelitish  na- 
tion, ch.  l.-xl.,  viz. : — 

A  general  history  of  the  creation,  oh.  i.-iL  3;  a  particular 
account  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  provision  made  for 
him,  and  the  law  under  which  he  was  placed,  ch.  iL  4-25; 
man's  violation  of  that  law ;  the  consequences  of  his 
transgression,  with  the  divine  intimation  of  a  recovery, 
ch.  ill;  commencement  of  the  history  of  fallen  humanity 
in  the  propagation  of  the  race,  which  is  seen  to  consist 
morally  of  two  classes,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  divine 
promise,  ch.  w.  This  last  particular  confirmed  by  the 
genealogy  of  Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth  down  to  Noah, 
ch.  ▼.,  when  the  corruption  of  mankind  reached  a  degree 
which  called  down  a  judgment  on  the  guilty,  which, 
while  destroying  the  wicked,  saved  a  godly  seed  for  re- 
peopling  the  earth,  ch.  t1.-1x.;  the  descendants  of  the 
family  thus  saved,  and  their  dispersion  over  the  earth, 
eh.  X.  xL 

2.  The  history  of  Abraham  (to  which  ch.  xi.  27-32 
is  the  special  introduction)  and  of  the  other  Hebrew 
patriarchs  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  including  notices  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac's  descendants  in  the  collateral 
lines,  ch.  xii.-i.,  via.: — 


(I.)  History  of  Abraham;  his  call  and  jooney  to 
Canaan  accompanied  by  his  kinsman  Lot^  dt  xu.  i-&;  liis 
joumeyings  in  that  land  and  descent  into  I^^ 
ch.xii.e-SO;  his  return  to  Canaan  and  separation  from 
Lot,  who  removed  towards  Sodom,  eh.  xHh.;  invasion  of  the 
land;  Lot  taken  captive,  but  rescued  by  Abraham,  who 
pursued  and  defeated  the  invaders,  oh.  xlr.;  renewil  and 
enlargement  of  the  divine  promises  to  Abraham,  ch.xT.; 
birth  of  Ishmael  by  Hagar,  oh.  xrf.i;  further  divine 
communications  wi<^  Abraham,  ch.  xriL  xtUI;  dsBtrac- 
tion  of  Sodom  and  deliverance  of  Lot,  with  notice  of 
his  posterity,  cb.  xix.;  further  incidents  in  Ahnham's 
history,  ch.  xx.;  birth  of  Isaac  by  Sarah,  di.  xxL;  trial  of 
Abraham  by  the  call  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  di.  xxiL;  Sarah's 
death,  ch.  xxiti.;  Isaac's  marriage,  oh.xxlT.;  Abraham's 
death,  ch.xxT.io. 

(2.)  History  of  Isaac,  with  brief  introductory  notice 
of  Ishmael  and  his  sons,  ch.  xxr.  12- 18;  birth  of  Isaac's 
two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  di.  xx^.  19-34 ;  Isaac's  sojoun 
in  Gerar,  ch.  xxri.  i-8t;  his  return  to  Beenheba ;  Jacob 
furtively  obtains  the  patriarchal  blessing,  dL  xxn.  a- 
xxTii.;  [Isaac's  death,  xxxt.  S8,29]. 

(3.)  Jacob's  history  from  his  departure  for  Mesopo- 
tamia; divine  promises  made  to  1dm  on  the  journey, 
ch.  xzvitt.;  his  arrival  at  Haran,  the  residence  of  his  uncle 
Laban ;  his  marriages  and  issue,  oh.  xilx.-xxx.  Si;  his 
desires  for  home,  and  journey  thither,  dL  xxx.  ts^xxxifi.; 
troubles  and  dissensions  in  Jacob's  family,  dt.xxzi?. 
XXXV.  xxxtU.  1-11.  [This  part  of  the  narrative  intenupted 
by  the  genealogy  of  Esau,  ch.  xxr^l 

(4.)  Joseph's  history,  with  settlement  of  Jacob's 
family  in  Egypt.  Jacob's  affliction  for  his  son  Joseph, 
oh.  xxxTii  1236;  [Judah's  incest,  oh.  xxxvllt.];  Josef's 
imprisonment^  ch.  xxsix.-xi.;  bis  promotion  at  the  Egyp* 
tian  court,  ch.  xii.;  the  journeys  of  his  brothoB  to  Egypt 
to  purchase  com,  eh.  xliL-xiv.;  removal  of  Jacob  and 
family  to,  and  settlement  in  Egypt,  dL  xlTL-xivfiL;  Ja- 
cob's blessing  on  his  sons,  eh.xiix.;  his  death  and  banal; 
and  death  of  Joseph,  ch.  L 

There  is  another  division  of  Genesis  designated  by  the 
superscriptions,  "These  are  the  generations," or  ''This 
is  the  book  of  ^e  generations,"  at  the  head  of  Tarioos 
sections.  It  is  not  however  of  the  importance  whidi 
Kurtz  (Die  Elnheit  der  Generis,  p.  Ixlx.  Berlin,  IBIs)  attaches 
to  it :  for  strictly  speaking  there  are  eleven  such  aoper 
scriptions,  and  not  ten,  as  he  maintains — two  of  them 
in  the  genealogy  of  Esau,  ch.  xxxvi.  1,  s;  and  five  onlj 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  plan  of  Genesis.  7%eae 
are  the  generations  of  Adam,  ch.  y.~^.  % ;  Noah,  dL  tL»- 
ix.  20;  Abraham  included  in  that  of  Terah,  di.xi2r' 
xxT.  11 ;  Isaac,  oh.  xxt.  19-xxxt.,  and  Jacob,  eh.  xxxiriLi;  for 
upon  these  members  of  the  genealogical  register  the 
whole  histoxy  hinges. 

II.  Nature  and  Importance  of  iti  Jlittonf, —li  were 
entirely  to  mistake  the  character  of  the  histoiy  of  Genesis 
or  indeed  of  the  Bible  at  laige,  to  view  it  as  having  any 
other  than  a  sacred  puipose.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  dtil 
histoiy,  or  record  of  general  revolutaons  in  humao 
aifidrs,  or  even  of  intellectual  and  social  progress- 
Genesis  opens  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  eailh 
and  its  various  inhabitants,  showing  the  preparalioos 
made  for  man,  the  spedal  subject  of  thishistoiy,  in  his 
moral  and  spiritual  relations.  Hie  object  of  this  record, 
however,  it  is  obvious  was  not  to  teach  sdenoe  or  natu- 
rfJ  history,  but  to  point  out  distinctly  the  relation  of 
Creator  and  creature,  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  <ni« 
religion  and  worship.     Nor  are  the  ddineatioiis  of 
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the  progress  of  haman  Affairs  gxYon  in  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  portions  of  Grenesis  composed  in  the 
spirit  of  mere  secular  history.  There  are  indeed  inci- 
dental noUcea  of  the  kind  which  constitutes  the  staple 
of  such  compositions;  as  the  origin  of  the  arts  by  the 
Cainites,  the  founding  of  cities  andempures  by  Nixnrod, 
and  particularly  the  wan  of  the  confederate  kings  in 
the  time  of  Abraham;  but  all  these  matters  are  referred 
to  in  a  way  which  plainly  shows  their  entire  subordi- 
nation to  the  sacred  character  of  the  narrative.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Cainites  is  disposed  of  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  verses,  0«.  !▼.  ie-26,  while  the  particulars  there 
noticed  are  adduced  only  as  indications  of  the  character  of 
this  elder  branch  of  the  human  family,  and  of  the  sources 
whence  they  looked  for  happiness.  The  wars  of  the 
kings,  too,  are  noticed  sim{^y  on  account  of  the  part 
Abraham  performed  in  rescuing  his  kinsman  Lot,  and 
of  his  interview  on  this  occasion  with  Melchizedek. 
But  it  is  from  the  relative  importance  given  to  the 
several  subjects  introduced,  that  the  special  purpose  of 
the  historian  more  fully  appears.  In  the  narrative  of 
creation,  the  religious  aim  of  the  writer  at  once  ap- 
pears from  the  comparatively  large  space  occupied  with 
the  account  of  man,  whereas  the  most  stupendous 
creations  and  arrangements  of  the  merely  material  uni- 
verse are  despatched  in  a  few  words.  And  not  only  so, 
but  a  supplementary  narrative,  of  nearly  equal  extent 
to  the  firist,  is  appropriated  to  a  detailed  account  of 
man's  creation  and  original  condition.  The  same  also 
appears  from  the  limited  space  devoted  to  the  general 
or  preliminaiy  history  extending  over  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  (2023)  years,  compiured  with  that 
occupied  with  the  biographic  sketches  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs.  The  simplest  domestic  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are,  in  the  view  of 
the  historian  of  Genesis,  of  greater  moment  than  the 
rise  and  revolutions  of  empires.  But  even  when  the 
details  are  most  copious,  it  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  individual  concerned  that  comes  prominentiy 
into  view.  In  the  account,  for  instance,  of  Abraham's 
sojourn  in  Eg3rpt,  where  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  the  writer  for  stating  many  interesting  particulars 
regarding  that  country,  only  one  incident  is  recorded, 
because  bearing  on  the  patriarch's  character,  and 
though  not  redoxmding  to  his  honour,  yet  manifesting 
the  protection  afforded  him  by  God.  That  the  histo- 
rian, had  it  suited  his  purpose,  could  have  furnished 
particulars  which  a  modem  Egyptologist  would  highly 
prize,  appears  from  the  matters  incidentally  introduced 
in  this  connection.  Such  information,  however,  was 
foreign  to  the  aim  of  this  record  as  a  revelation  of  God 
— an  aim  which  is  never  lost  sight  of  or  subordinated 
to  any  other  consideration. 

Nevertheless  with  respect  to  such  foreign  and  subor- 
dinate matters  on  which  it  incidentally  touches  the 
history  of  Genesis  ia  of  inestimable  value.  Even  in  a 
secular  point  of  view  there  is  no  record  which  can  be 
brought  into  competition  with  it.  Taking  the  very 
lowest  estimate  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  literature  which  could  supply  the  place 
of  this  document  if  lost;  while  it  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served that  if  confidence  cannot  be  reposed  in  its 
authenticity,  no  reliable  information  exists  on  many 
subjects  with  which  it  is  desirable  man  should  be  ac- 
quainted, and  after  which  there  is  indeed  naturally  an 
intense  longing  in  the  human  mind;  as  for  instance  the 
origin  and  the  earliest  histoiy  of  mankind,  a  subject 


which  without  the  information  supplied  in  Genesis 
must  be  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness.  But  this 
is  taking  the  very  lowest  ground;  for  the  matters  ad- 
verted to  and  others  of  a  like  character  are  of  littie 
moment  except  when  viewed  ui  the  relation  which 
they  occupy  in  this  history,  by  means  of  its  disclosures 
on  the  subject  of  human  redemption.  With  regard  to 
this  point  the  notices  in  Genesis  are  very  full,  showing 
the  necessity  in  which  such  a  remedial  provision  origi- 
nated, and  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  announced, 
and  subsequently  repeated  with  ever-increasing  definite- 
ness,  but  which  even  in  its  obscurest  announcements 
gave  being  to  a  life  of  faith,  various  evidences  and  ex- 
amples of  which  appear  throughout  and  from  the  very 
commencement  of  this  history,  giving  form  and  sub- 
stance to  the  narrative. 

It  IB  accordingly  as  a  revelation  of  God,  and  of  man 
as  related  to  Grod  his  Creator  and  Redeemer,  that  the 
importance  of  Grenesis  is  to  be  estimated.  More  parti- 
cularly this  record  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  theocracy,  or  the  peculiar  arrangement 
into  which  God  entered  with  the  Israelitish  people  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, the  theocracy  bdng  again  a  direct  preparation 
for  the  gospel  dispensation.  And  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment begins  with  a  historical  narrative,  so  also  the 
New,  and  indeed  the  two  volumes  with  a  ptfiXot  ytvi- 
cew,  Mat.  i.  1;  and  further,  the  account  of  the  creation  of 
' '  the  heavens  and  the  earth  "  in  the  first  page  of  Grenesis 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  notice  of  "  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth"  with  which  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
canon  of  Scripture  concludes — ^the  first  creation  having 
for  its  object  the  first  Adam,  the  new  creation  taking 
its  rise  from  the  second  Adam.  This  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  gives  coherence  not  only  to  Genesis  but  to 
the  whole  biblical  history. 

The  second  portion  of  Genesis  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  first,  which  is  an  introduction  not  so 
much  to  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  as  to  the  whole  his- 
tory and  contents  of  the  sacred  volume.  Abraham  is 
pre-eminently  the  head  of  a  new  dispensation,  but  his 
appearance  on  the  page  of  history  has  nothing  in  it 
abrupt  or  unexpected.  On  the  contrary  the  patriarch 
stands  forth  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principle  which  directs  this  narrative.  His  descent 
is  clearly  traced  from  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human 
family,  through  Seth,  *'  the  seed  given  in  the  room  of 
Abel,"  Go.  iv.  26,  down  to  Noah,  the  second  father  of 
mankind,  and  thence  in  the  line  of  Shem,  who,  it  was 
predicted,  should  occupy  a  special  relation  to  Jehovah, 
and  mediately  as  regards  his  brethren,  ch.  ix.  96,27.  Ab- 
raham's divine  call  and  consequent  migration  to  Canaan 
form  the  first  practical  step  in  furtherance  of  that  pecu- 
liar mediatorial  arrangement,  the  germs  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  announcement  of  the  relation  of  Shem 
and  Japheth,  and  through  which,  as  afterwards  more 
fully  declared  to  Abraham,  mankind  should  ultimately 
be  blessed,  cb.  xU.  3.  In  the  history  of  man,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  portion  of  Genesis,  every  step  in  advance 
showed  only  a  further  divergence  from  the  original 
unity,  moral  and  social,  and  locally  from  the  central 
residences  first  in  Eden,  ch.w.  is,  and  afterwards  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  eh.  3d.  9 — emigrations  and  dispersions  re- 
quired and  contemplated  indeed  in  the  original  consti- 
tution, but  without  the  feelings  of  alienation  which 
subsequentiy  ensued.  In  the  call  of  Abraham,  how- 
ever, a  new  unity  was  established;  an  individual  was 
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elected  out  of  the  mass  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting 
the  scattered  nations  by  new  and  indissoluble  bonds. 
Yet  as  if  seemingly  to  defeat^  this  purpose,  one  branch 
after  another  of  Abraham*s  posterity  is  excluded  from 
the  chosen  line:  first  Ishmael,  and  next  Esau;  but  this 
excision  served  in  reality  to  consolidate  to  the  utmost 
the  desired  unity;  for  this  prolongation  of  the  single 
stem  to  the  third  generation  gave  the  required  direc- 
tion to  its  vital  energies,  besides  answering  other  pur- 
poses in  the  divine  economy,  as  showing  that  the  pro- 
mised blessings  were  dependent  not  on  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  but  solely  on  divine  grace. 

III.  It»  Prophetic  Charcbcter, — Scripture  history, 
even  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  this  is  pre-eminenUy 
the  case  with  that  of  Genesis,  is  not  simply  retrospec- 
tive :  it  has  also  from  its  very  nature  and  aim  a  special 
aspect  to  the  future,  being  largely  imbued  with  pro- 
phetic elements  in  addition  to  predictions  which  are 
more  expressly  such.  It  is  concerned  with  principles 
more  than  with  persons,  and  with  the  latter  only  or 
chiefly  as  illustrating  the  former.  It  is  certainly  not  on 
the  ground  of  mere  patriotism  or  any  similar  partiality 
that  the  historian  takes  his  stand;  for  the  biblical 
history  is  a  record  of  the  failings  no  less  truly  than  of 
the  heroism  of  the  "father  of  the  faithful "  and  the  other 
patriarchs.  It  is  a  revelation  of  God  by  its  being  at 
the  same  time  a  revelation  of  man,  who  in  creation  was 
constituted  "the  image  of  God."  Thos  too  it  is  that 
while  the  earliest  notices  of  Genesis  are  few  and  frag- 
mentaiy  as  regards  the  history  of  the  times  or  of  indi- 
viduals, more  especially  previous  to  the  Abrahamic  age, 
they  nevertheless  with  all  their  scantiness  afford  com- 
paratively ample  materials  for  elucidating  and  confirm- 
ing those  truths  which,  whether  deducible  from  its  his- 
tory or  announced  doctrinally,  constituted  the  Bible, 
when  it  contained  no  more  than  the  book  of  Genesis,  a 
suitable  religious  instructor.  How  inconsiderable  an 
element  the  past  or  merely  personal  formed  in  this 
history  appears,  for  instance,  from  the  scanty  notices 
of  Adam  after  the  fall  compared  with  the  particulars 
recorded  of  him  prior  to  that  event,  when  he  sustained 
a  relation  affecting  his  posterity  and  all  future  time. 
So  also  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Ciun  and  Abel, 
ch.  It.,  where  little  more  is  mentioned  than  an  act  of 
worship  and  the  consequences  which  thence  resulted. 
But  as  one  of  the  few  notices  of  Adam,  eh.  ui.  20,  evinced 
his  dependence  on  the  first  prophecy  of  the  gospel,  eh.  ill.  it, 
so  the  specific  purpose  of  the  history  of  the  first  two 
brothers  was  to  show  how,  notwithstanding  the  spread  of 
sin  with  the  propagation  of  the  race,  the  divine  idea 
embraced  in  the  promise  of  redemption  through  "  the 
seed  of  the  woman'*  began  to  be  readized  in  and  through 
humanity,  by  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  antagonism  to  the  power  of  evil  which  was  now 
visibly  exercising  an  influence  in  the  world,  eh.  1t.S5,S6. 

It  is  this  prophetic  element,  consistently  presented 
from  the  commencement  almost  of  the  biblical  narra- 
tive, and  gradually  developed  through  the  progress  of 
events,  rather  than  the  more  external  or  formal  links 
of  genealogy  and  chronology,  that  imparts  a  living 
unity  not  only  to  Genesis,  but  to  the  entire  volume 
to  which  it  forms  an  introduction.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  principle  too  the  men  of  faith  in  primeval 
times  "  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  eh.  It  sa»  and 
had  their  hopes  directed  to  a  future  which  should  wit- 
ness the  removal  of  the  curse  imposed  on  the  ground 
for  man's  sin,  ch.T.29;  while,  without  adverting  to  the 


intermediate  examples,  Jacob,  at  the  very  dose  of  Gene- 
sis, sustained  in  the  same  way,  with  his  dying  breslh 
intimates,  "  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  Lord," 
eh.  zUx.  18.  The  entire  series  of  divine  revelatioDs,  u 
well  on  this  as  on  other  points,  was  of  a  progreasiTe 
character,  the  earlier  being  truly  the  germ  of  the  later 
development,  and  however  formally  yet  not  essentiaflj 
difierent  from  it.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  Generis  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  secures  for  it  a  permanent  |daoe  in 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  in  fact  prevents  any  portioB 
of  that  volume  ht>m  ever  becoming  obsolete.  The  truth 
announced  in  the  promise  "the  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  head  of  the  seipent,"  and  running  like  a 
golden  thread  through  successive  systems  and  dispensa- 
tions till  rednoed  to  the  historic  form,  "  When  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law,"  Oa.  I?.  4»fi^  further  gives 
to  the  whole  a  unity  which  palpably  stamps  on  it  a 
divine  signature ;  for  He  only  who  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning  could  direct  such  varioua  and  oompUcated 
adjustments  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  annoonoed 
in  this  history. 

IV.  lU  Oenutnene»9  and  CrtdSnlity, — Reserving  for 
the  article  Pentateuch  the  general  discusmon  as  to  the 
unity,  antiquity,  authorship,  and  credibility  of  that 
portion  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  Moses,  notice  need  be 
here  taken  only  of  such  special  objections  as  a[^y  to 
Genesis.  These  are  to  the  effect  that  it  bears  traces  of 
being  the  production  not  of  one  but  of  several  writers, 
and  of  an  age  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Moses.  Cer 
tain  German  critics,  by  the  application  of  rules  and 
criteria  of  their  own,  pronounce  the  whole  Pentateach, 
but  especially  Genesis,  to  be  an  aggregate  of  heteroge- 
neous fragments,  without  however  being  able  to  agree 
as  to  their  nature  or  the  manner  of  thev  combination; 
some  supposing  them  to  be  the  productions  of  two  or  at 
the  most  three  writers,  while  others  with  equal  confidence 
quadruple  even  the  highest  of  these  numbers;  some 
again  assuming  that  the  several  documents  or  fng- 
ments  have  been  connected  by  the  merest  aoddent, 
while  others  discern  in  the  compilation  a  most  skilful 
literary  operation.  Hence  the  various  names  "  docu- 
ment," "fragment,"  and  "complement  hypothesis,'' 
used  in  this  disintegrating  criticism.  At  first  thii 
theory  was  limited  to  the  book  of  Genesis;  and  while  so 
limited  by  Yitringa,  who  was  among  the  first  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  sources  of  Moses*  information  on 
matters  prior  to  his  own  time,  and  subsequently  I7 
Astruc,  who  sought  to  define  the  number  and  chancier 
of  the  supposed  memoirs,  it  excited  little  interest,  for 
such  a  use  of  earlier  documents  was  perfectiy  recondlaMe 
with  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  inspired  character  of 
Genesis.  Even  Eichhom*s  scheme,  a  modification  of 
Astmo*s,  was  of  a  somewhat  harmless  character,  not- 
withstanding his  doubts  that  the  compiler  of  Genesis 
from  the  two  original  documents  might  have  been 
another  than  Moses,  for  this  did  not  necessarily  fbUov 
from  the  scheme  itself,  which  was  still  confined  to  the 
pre-Mosaic  period.  Eichhom,  while  admitting  the  ex- 
treme difiicultyof  separating  documents  so  carefolly 
interwoven,  set  himself  to  mark  off  their  respective  por- 
tions, larger  and  smaller,  sometimes  consisting  only  of 
verses  or  even  clauses,  distinguishing  also  the  interpo- 
lations of  the  compiler,  and  even  to  correct  the  enwf 
of  the  original  autograph,  due,  as  he  said,  to  the  inad- 
vertence of  the  compiler.    This  arbitrary  emendation  of 
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the  text,  which,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  Scripture 
that  was  subjected  to  such  treatment,  might  be  viewed 
88  critical  pleaaantry,  waa  carried  to  a  greater  length 
by  Eichhom's  followers,  as  by  thus  conforming  the  text 
to  the  theory  there  was  an  easy  avoidance  of  all  per- 
plexities. The  separation  of  Uie  assumed  documents 
waa  efifected  chiefly  through  the  recurrence  of  the  divine 
names  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  alleged  to  be  characteristic 
of  different  writers.  Subsidiary  tests  were  also  resorted 
to,  and  latterly  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  the 
scheme  was  first  propounded;  but  the  interchange  of 
the  divine  names  has  always  been  its  governing  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  only  in  the  absence  of  such  that  much 
weight  is  attached  to  other  characteristics  of  style  and 
expression.  In  some  passages  there  is  a  concurrence  of 
these  with  the  divine  name  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to 
them;  but  even  when,  as  often  happens,  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  it  occasions  no  difficulty  to  the  critics,  as  they  at 
once  assume  that  there  has  been  an  interpolation  from 
the  other  document,  or  that  the  anomaly  is  owing  to 
an  oversight  of  the  compiler.  But  even  this  did  not 
suffice;  the  scheme  itself  has  been  subjected  to  modifi- 
cations which  continually  present  it  in  new  aspects. 
Hgen  would  improve  it  by  rejecting  the  interpolations 
of  Eichhom,  and  assuming  the  existence  of  three  origi- 
nal documents  instead  of  two;  the  result  of  which  was 
that  passages  which,  on  leaving  the  hands  of  Eichhom, 
had  some  extent  and  uniformity,  were  by  Ilgen^s  process 
reduced  to  a  complete  mosaic.  Other  theories  speedily 
followed,  differing  from  the  original  and  from  one  another; 
for  while  Ilgen  and  Grambeig  were  labouring  to  per- 
fect the  scheme  of  Eichhom,  but  in  reality  were  only 
showing  its  untenable  character,  others  were  avowedly 
setting  about  its  destruction,  with  the  view  of  substi- 
tuting in  its  stead  something  fitted  to  teU  more  power- 
fully against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  Such 
was  the  aim  of  the  ''fragment- hypothesis"  of  Vater, 
extended  to  the  whole  Pentateuch,  but  of  so  wild  a 
character  that  it  found  no  reception.  De  Wette  at- 
tempted, but  unsuccessfully,  to  form  a  compromise  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  scheme.  Meantime  so  effec- 
tually were  these  views  combated  by  Banke,  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  Havemick,  in  works  embracing  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  and  by  Ewald,  Drechsler,  and  more 
recently  Kurtz,  so  far  as  concerned  Genesis,  that  De 
Wette  was  changing  his  ground  with  almost  every 
successive  edition  of  his  Einltiiung.  To  the  reaction 
thus  occasioned  must  be  further  ascribed  the  ''  com- 
plement-hypothesis" of  Tuch — a  formidable  opponent 
to  the  "  document- hypothesis,"  both  in  its  earlier 
and  later  forms.  Tuch  admits  a  definite  plan  and  in- 
ternal connection  in  Grenesis,  and  so  escapes  many  of 
the  objections  to  which  the  other  theories  were  exposed, 
and  which  necessitated  a  constant  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  their  advocates.  But  there  are  other  objections 
to  which  this  theory  only  gives  additional  force,  and 
which  are  obviated  only  by  expedients  as  forced  and 
arbitrary  as  any  of  Eichhom^s.  It  is  unnecessary  how- 
ever to  pursue  this  subject  further,  or  attempt  the  refu- 
tation of  these  confficting  theories,  the  newest  forms  of 
which  are  successively  supplanting  the  older.  The 
more  recent  are  those  of  Ewald  and  Hupfeld;  the  for- 
mer so  utterly  extravagant  that  it  has  found  no  advo- 
cate beyond  its  author,  and  the  other  a  revival  of  the 
scheme  of  Gramberg. 

But  as  a  more  tangible  ground  of  objection  to  the 
genuineness  of  Genesis  is  the  alleged  traces  of  a  post- 


Mosuc  age,  these  require  to  be  considered.  A  distinc- 
tion, it  is  obvious,  must  be  made  between  anachronisms 
of  a  subjective  character,  originating  merely  in  dogma- 
tic preconceptions,  and  such  as  relate  to  matters  of  fact. 
Thus,  the  rejection  of  prophecy  leads  critics  like  Vater, 
Yon  Bohlen,  and  yalisch,  to  conclude  that  passages  of 
Scripture  declaratory  of  matters  realized  in  the  hliBtory 
of  Israel  must  have  been  written  subsequent  to  such 
events.  But  even  as  regards  matters  of  fact,  the  exist- 
ence of  anachronisms  requires  to  be  placed  beyond 
doubt,  before  they  can  have  any  weight  in  such  a  case, 
just  because  of  the  improbability  of  a  writer  who 
wished  his  work  to  pass  as  that  of  an  earlier  age  allow- 
ing such  contradictions.  To  notice,  however,  a  few 
examples:  Hebron,  Oe.xULi8:  xxiU.2,  it  is  alleged  from 
Jos.  xiv.  15;  XV.  13,  was  not  so  named  until  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  its  ancient  name  being  Kirjath-Arba, 
G«.  xxUl.  2.  That  Hebron  was  the  original  name  appears 
from  the  fact  that  on  its  first  mention  it  is  so  desig- 
nated. In  Abraham's  time  it  was  also  called  Mamre, 
ch.  xxiu.  19,  from  an  Amorite  prince  of  that  name,  ch.  xiU. 
18;  xiv.  13.  Subsequently,  but  prior  to  the  Mosaic  age, 
the  Anakim  possessed  the  place,  when  it  received  the 
name  of  Kirjath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  ''  a  great 
man  among  the  Anakim,"  Jo&  xw.  15  The  place  Dan, 
Oe.  xiT.  14,  it  is  also  alleged,  received  that  name  only  in 
the  time  of  the  judges  from  the  tribe  of  Dan,  its  origi- 
nal name  being  Laish  or  Leshem,  J(m.  xix.  47;  Ju.  xvUi.  29. 
The  localities  however  are  quite  distinct;  the  former  is 
Dan-Jaan  between  Gilead  and  the  country  round  about 
Zidon,  2Sa.xxiT.i6^  the  adjunct  Jaan  being  intended  to 
dbtinguish  it  from  Dan- Laish  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  explanatory  remarks  added  to  the  names 
of  certain  places  as  **  Bela,  which  is  Zoar,"  o«.xiT.2,8; 
"Eu-mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,"  ver.  7,  and  some 
others,  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  regard  as  in- 
dications of  a  later  age,  not  considering  that  these  ex- 
planations were  required  even  for  the  Mosaic  age,  as 
the  ancient  designations  were  forgotten  or  rarely  used. 
For  proving  them  to  be  anachronisms  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  new  names  were  unknown  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  though  with  the  exception  of  "the  king's  dale," 
oh.  x1t.17,  which  does  not  again  occur  till  2  Sa.  xviii.  16, 
all  the  names  are  referred  to  as  well  known  in  the  books 
of  the  immediately  succeeding  period.  The  notice  that 
''  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  ch.  xU.  6;xUi.  7, 
is  thought  to  imply  that  the  Canaanites  were  still  in 
possession  of  Palestine,  and  so  could  not  have  been 
written  till  after  their  expulsion.  But  such  is  not  the 
import  of  the  passage.  The  descent  of  the  Canaanites 
from  Ham,  and  their  progress  from  the  south  towards 
Palestine,  had  been  described,  oh.  x.  16-19,  and  they  are 
now  represented  as  in  possession  of  the  land  to  which 
the  ''sons  of  Eber"  were  advandug  from  an  opposite 
point.  Standing  in  connection  with  the  promise  of  the 
land  to  Abraham,  this  notice  contrasts  the  present 
with  the  promised  future.  The  remark,  ''  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  cLxxxrl.  si, 
could  not  have  been  made,  it  is  maintained,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy — an  assump- 
tion which  overlooks  the  relation  of  this  statement  to 
the  promises  to  the  patriarchs  of  a  royal  posterity,  and 
especially  that  in  an  immediately  preceding  passage, 
ch.  xxxT.  u.  It  stands  in  a  relation  similar  to  De.  xviL 
14,  where  the  erection  of  a  kingdom  is  viewed  as  a 
necessary  step  in  Israel's  development.  This  explana- 
tion will  of  course  not  satisfy  those  who  bold  that  in  a 
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simple  historical  style  a  statement  having  such  pro- 
phetical reference,  ''is  not  only  preposterous  but  im- 
possible" (Koiiflcb,  Qenoais,  p.  ooi),  but  agaiuBt  prepossessions 
of  this  kind  there  is  no  aiguing. 

To  the  credibility  of  Genesis  there  are  numerous  at- 
testations. Every  department  of  learning  and  research, 
wherever  they  bear  upon  its  contents,  are  favourable 
in  their  testimony.  Even  scientific  discoveries,  which 
for  a  time  were  viewed  as  standing  in  opposition  to 
some  of  its  earliest  statements,  are  now  found  not 
only  to  admit  of  reconciliation  with  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  text,  but  also  to  prove  that  the  writer 
must  have  drawn  his  information  from  a  higher  source 
than  human  reasonings  or  imaginings.  Particularly 
important  is  the  confirmation  which  the  genealogical 
table  in  G^.  x.  is  daily  receiving  at  the  hands  of  philolo- 
gists and  sdentifio  explorers:  all  the  lines  of  history  and 
science  converge  to  an  original  unity  of  mankind,  and 
to  the  plains  of  Shinar  as  the  second  cradle  of  the  race. 
A  striking  characteristic  of  this  table,  compared  with 
the  legends  of  heathenism  respecting  the  origin  of  na- 
tions, is  it  freedom  from  all  mythical  elements.  Every- 
thing rests  on  the  basis  of  ordinary  humanity:  there  is 
nothing  of  gods,  demigods,  or  heroes.  The  founders  of 
nations  have  nothing  in  name  or  character  of  the  con- 
fused mixture  of  divine  and  human  so  prominent  in 
Indian  and  Greek  ethnologies.  And  it  is  no  little  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  this  record,  that  besides  the 
testimony  of  modem  ethnology,  heathen  legends  when 
stripped  of  their  embellishments  wonderfully  harmonize 
with  its  statements. 

It  is  however  when  the  biblical  narrative  refers  to 
Egypt  that  the  most  ample  confirmations  of  its  histori- 
cal accuracy  can  be  produced.  Something,  indeed,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  researches  of  Layard,  Rawlinson, 
and  Loftus  amid  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Mosaic  age  that  the  great 
empires  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rose  into  import- 
ance. Not  so  however  with  Egypt,  the  birth-place  of 
the  accredited  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  aU  that  related  to  that 
countiy — ^its  history,  manners  and  laws,  its  productions 
and  physical  peculiarities — ^while  one  of  the  strongest 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  work, 
is  no  less  conclurave  with  respect  to  its  credibility. 
Had  space  pennitted,  numerous  particulars  might  be 
adduced  fully  bearing  out  this  statement^  but  this  is 
the  less  necessary  because  the  whole  subject  is  fully 
illustrated  in  several  popular  works,  by  Taylor,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Osbum,  and  Hawks,  One  example  only 
need  be  cited,  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew 
historian  as  compared  with  such  writers  as  Plutarch 
and  Herodotus.  The  notice  of  the  vine  in  the  account 
of  the  chief  butier^s  dream  was  objected  to  because  of 
certain  statements  by  these  writers;  one  to  the  effect 
that  the  Egyptian  kings  were  not  permitted  to  drink 
wine  until  a  period  long  subsequent  to  that  referred  to 
in  Genesis,  and  the  other  that  no  vines  grew  in  Egypt. 
But  an  appeal  to  the  monuments  puts  the  matter  beyond 
dispute,  and  decides  it  in  favour  of  the  author  of  Gen- 
esis (WUIdnson,  Ancient  Bgypttana,  il.  142-168). 

But  it  is  not  upon  this  or  any  other  external  testi- 
mony, however  favourable  to  its  historical  credibility, 
that  the  authority  of  Grenesis  or  any  other  portion  of 
Scripture  is  to  be  rested.  This  most  ancient  of  records 
in  particular  carries  in  it  its  own  evidence.  Its  con- 
tents, particularly  its  prophetic  intimations,  whether 


conveyed  by  type  or  in  express  tenns,  show  it  to  be  part  | 
of  one  harmonious  whole,  whose  vast  and  varied  ar-  i 
rangements,  dating  from  **  the  beginning,**  and  gemii-  I' 
nally  comprehending  aU  theology  and  history,  ooukl  I 
have  been  the  production  only  of  God.  | 

y.  Ita  Chronology, — ^AU  tiie  more  important  qii»- 
tions  connected  with  the  chronology  of  Genesis  having  I 
been  considered  in  the  article  Ghbonoloot,  they  need 
not  be  introduced  here.  Additional  remarks  on  the 
biblical  date  of  the  human  period,  as  contrasted  with 
the  speculations  of  some  modem  writers  on  the  subject^ 
and  with  the  extravagant  claims  to  antiquity  by  several 
heathen  nations,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Cbkatiok, 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  moderation  of  the  Hebrew 
historian  in  this  respect  is  a  strong  testimony  in  favour 
of  his  work. 

[It*  LUeratwre.  BeBidaB  ezpasitians,  embracing  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  following  axe  the  more  im- 
portant world  on  Genesis:  —Lather,  Snarrationa  in  Oeneiti}(Kori*     I 
bergffi,  1544);  Muflculna,  In  Chmtim  eammadarii  pUniaimi  (Batil,     | 
1600);  CalWn,  Commentariui  in  Oaudn  (ed.   Hengstenbcig,     { 
Berlin,  1838);  Meroer,  OmiMntom  in  Oenegiin  (OenevsB,  1596); 
Bchnmann,  Oenuii  Hebraiee  el  Orwct  cum  aitnotatume  perpdna    i 
(Lipi.  1829);  Von  Bohlen,  DU  OentsU  hittoriscMaitUdi  aiavUti 
(RGuigsberg,  1835);  Tiele,  ]}at  erde  Buck  MotU  (Erlang.  1S36);      i 
Tuch,  Kommentdr  eber  die  Cfenais  (Halle,  1838);  Bush,  Nctaoti 
tU  Book  of  Otneiis  (N.  York,  1838);  SohFOder,  Jku  enU  BvA      \ 
Mou  aK^0«I«s«<Berlin,  184C);  DeUtzMfa,  Dit  OenuiM  autgdigtiLiif. 
1852,  2te  Ausg.  1853);  Knobel,  JHe  QenaU  erHM  (Leip.  1S52):      I 
Ealiach,  IfUtorieal  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  (Hd  Tedamat 
—Oenetii  (Lond.  1858).]  [o.  M.]         ' 

GENNESARET.    See  Galilee  (Lak%  of).  I 

GENTILES,  strictiy  natiom  or  peopUs,  but  in  He- 
brew phraseology  occupying  relatively  the  same  place     I 
that  barbarians  did  with  the  Greeks,  only  that  the  dis-     I 
tinction  in  the  one  case  had  respect  more  to  reli^oQS,     i 
in  the  other  to  dvil  and  political  oonidderations.    Gen-     | 
tiles  were  all  the  worid  beside  the  Jews,  just  as  tbe  bar 
barians  were  all  the  worid  beside  the  Greeks.    Wbat    j 
rendered  the  Jews,  however,  a  distinct  and  hoDoored 
class,  was  simply  their  election  of  God  to  the  place  of    i 
his  peculiar  people,  by  which  they  became  the  reoog-     ! 
niz^  depositaries  of  his  truth,  and  the  consecrated 
channels  of  his  working  among  men.     Other  nattons    I 
might  well  enough  surpass  them  in  numbers,  in  extent    I 
of  territory,  in  height  of  civilization,  or  variety  of  re-    I , 
sources;  nothing  was  implied  in  respect  to  such  things;     { 
but  in  nearness  to  God,  and  those  honours  and  advan- 
tages which  are  the  more  proper  signs  of  his  favour  and 
blessing,  the  Gentiles,  even  in  their  most  advanced     < 
state,  stood  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  Jevs.     , 
Still,  however,  the  distinction  was  only  relative  and 
temporary.     Believing  Gentiles  in  no  age  were  ex- 
cluded from  sharing  in  the  benefits  confeiTed  upon  tbe     ! 
Jews,  when  they  showed  themselves  willing  to  enter 
into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.    And  in  the  veiy  tennB 
of  the  covenant,  as  originally  made  with  Abraham,  and    | 
ultimately  confirmed  with  Jacob,  it  was  implied  that     |  | 
the  distinction  was  only  for  a  time,  that  the  good  H    i 
more  especially  contemplated  was  for  the  GentOe  as    | 
well  as  for  the  Jew,  and  that  the  Jew  could  only  foUil    | , 
his  calling  by  being  made  a  blessing  to  the  Gentile.    !    ; 
Practically  this  came  to  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight     | 
of,  and  the  relation  between  the  two  parties  was  diiefly     j 
known  as  one  of  mutual  repugnance  and  antagooiam— 
as  if  the  interest  of  the  one  could  only  stand  with  the        , 
depression  or  downfall  of  the  other.    In  this  vamodsr-        ) 
standing  and  perversion  the  Jews  were,  of  ooune,  chiefly 
to  blame,  as  they  alone  had  the  means  of  fully  apfnv-    , 
hending  the  mind  of  God  on  the  subject^  and  giving  due    , , 
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expreaeion  to  it;  and  their  carnal  foUy  and  infatuation 
drew  along  with  it  a  fearful  retribution,  eepecially  at 
the  last,  when,  refusing  to  do  the  part  it  behoved  them 
to  do  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Jews  as  a  people  were  cast 
off,  and  the  Gentiles  brought  into  their  place.  By  this 
relative  exchange  of  places  the  Gentiles  are  warned  to 
remember  by  what  tenure  they  hold  their  position,  and 
are  also  admonished  to  do  with  all  zeal  and  fidelity  for 
the  Jews  what  the  Jews  have  been  so  severely  punished 
for  refusing  to  do  for  them,  Ro.  zi. 

GENTILES,  COURT  OF  THE.    See  Temple. 

GENU'BATH  [ikeft,  if  a  Hebrew  word,  but  possibly 
of  Egyptian  origin],  the  name  of  the  son  of  Hadad, 
bom  to  him  in  Egypt  of  his  Egyptian  wife,  i  kl  zi.  so. 
The  father  left  Egypt  in  order  to  prosecute  his  hostile 
designs  against  Solomon,  but  nothing  is  known  of  Genu- 
bath  except  that  he  was  weaned  by  Tahpenes,  the 
queen  of  £^ypt,  and  brought  up  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  Pharaoh. 

GE'RA  [meaning  unknown],  is  given  at  Gre.  xlvi.  21 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin.  In  the  fresh  table  of 
Benjamin's  offspring,  given  at  Nu.  xxvi.  38,  seq.,  Gera 
is  not  mentioned,  which  probably  arose  from  the  respect 
there  evidently  had  to  families,  so  that  the  descendants 
of  Gera  would  be  included  among  the  Belaites.  Again, 
in  the  table  found  at  1  Ch.  viii.  1-5,  there  are  two 
Geras,  the  second  being  probably  a  corruption  in  the 
text,  and  both  sons  of  Bela,  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin. 
It  is  probable  that  Grera  was  actually  the  son  of  Bela, 
and  the  grandson  of  Benjamin,  and  that  in  Genesis  he 
is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  as  having 
ultimately  become  the  head  of  a  family  of  that  tribe. 
Others  seem  to  be  mentioned  there  on  the  same  account, 
not  as  being  actually  the  immediate  sons  of  Benjamin. 

GEKAH,  the  smallest  Hebrew  coin,  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  shekel,  equal  to  about  three  halfpence  of  our 
money.     (See  Weights.) 

GE'RAIt  [probably  plcux  of  sojourn,  lodging],  a 
PhiliBtine  town  of  great  antiquity.  It  occurs  in  the 
history  both  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  Oe.  zxi.  zzvl.,  and 
was  even  then  the  seat  of  a  chieftain  or  king,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Abimelech.  It  lay  between  Kadesh  and 
Shur,  and  consequently  towards  the  extreme  south- 
west of  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  also  appears  from 
the  proximity  in  which  it  lay  to  Beersheba,  a«.  zxtI.  90-23. 
That  it  was  in  those  early  times  a  more  than  usually 
fertile  region,  or  somehow  had  command  of  resources 
which  were  not  elsewhere  enjoyed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  having  been  resorted  to  both 
by  Abraham  and  Isaac  in  a  time  of  famine.  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  comparatively 
later  periods  of  Israelitish  history,  being  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  Asa,  2Ch.ziT.i4.  But  it  must  have  rela- 
tively decreased  in  importance,  as  it  never  occurs  again, 
nor  is  it  once  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  warlike 
operations  that  were  carried  on  betwixt  the  Israelites 
and  the  Philistines  after  the  period  of  the  conquest. 
In  the  Onomaaticon  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome  it  is  placed 
25  Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Eleutheropolis.  Robin- 
son and  most  modem  travellers  speak  of  having  been 
unable  to  find  any  traces  of  it.  But  Mr.  Williams 
(Holy  City,  1.  app.464),  on  his  way  from  Graza  to  Khalasa, 
came  in  the  Wady-Oaza  to  what  was  called  Joorf-el- 
Gerar,  the  rapid  of  Oenxr,  and  found  near  this  certain 
ruins,  which  he  took  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Gerar. 
It  may  be  so,  but  the  information  seems  rather  scanty 
for  founding  any  definite  conclusion  upon. 
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GER'AS A  is  not  found  in  the  English  Bible,  but,  as 
already  mentioned  under  Gababa,  the  "countiy  of  the 
Gerasenes,"  is,  according  to  the  probably  correct  read- 
ing in  Mark  and  Luke,  given  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cures  wrought  by  our  Lord  from 
demoniacal  possessions,  Mar.  t.  i;  La.  ▼.  so.  There  was  a 
dty  of  the  name  of  Gerasa  which  attained  to  consider^ 
able  note  a  century  or  two  after  the  Christian  era,  and 
of  which  important  remains  still  exist.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  name  of  this  place  came  in  con- 
sequence to  be  substituted  for  that  of  Gadara,  making 
the  country  of  the  Gerasenes,  instead  of  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes.  But  this  is  extremely  improbable, 
especially  as  this  Gerasa  lay  altogether  away  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee — 
about  85  miles  south-east  even  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. No  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
locality  could  have  imagined  that  the  country  anywhere 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  could  have  derived  its 
name  from  that  city.  The  remains  of  a  town,  however, 
have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Thomson,  the  American 
missionary,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  nearly 
opposite  Capernaum,  and  to  which  the  Arabs  give  the 
name  of  Gersa  or  Chersa,  and  identify  it  with  the 
ancient  Gergesa.  ''It  is,"  he  says,  "within  a  few 
rods  of  the  shore,  and  an  immense  mountain  rises 
directly  above  it,  in  which  are  ancient  tombs,  out  of 
which  the  two  men  possessed  of  the  devils  may  have 
issued  to  meet  Jesus.  The  lake  (he  further  adds),  is  so 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  that  the  swine,  rushing 
madly  down  it,  could  not  stop,  but  would  be  hurried 
on  into  the  water  and  drowned  "  (The  Land  and  the  Book, 
port  a  c.  25).  This  seems  quite  probable;  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  "the  country  of  the  Gerasenes,"  or  Ger- 
gesenes,  may,  as  Dr.  Thomson  thinks,  have  been  the 
original  reading  in  all  the  three  evangelists,  the  refer- 
ence being  to  this  town  Gersa  or  Chersa. 

GERGESENEa    See  Gadara. 

GERIZIM.    See  Ebal. 

GER'SHOM  [stranger-there].  1.  The  name  Moses 
gave  to  his  eldest  son,  who  was  bom  to  him  in  Midian, 
indicating  how  deeply  the  circumstance  of  his  expulsion 
from  Egypt  and  his  alienation  from  his  brethren  had  gone 
to  his  heart,  Ez.  ii.  22.  Like  his  brother  Eliezer,  Gershom 
became  the  head  of  one  of  the  family  divisions  into 
which  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  distributed;  but  the  honours 
of  the  priesthood  belonged  exclusively  to  the  sons  of 
Aaron.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  Gershom's  personal 
history. 

a.  Gershom.  A  priest  at  the  period  of  the  return 
from  Babylon,  and  representative  of  the  family  of 
Phinehas,  Ect.tIU.2. 

GER'SHON  [expuUion],  the  eldest  son  of  Levi,  who 
was  bom  in  Canaan,  before  the  family  of  Jacob  de- 
scended into  Egypt,  Qe.  xW.  ii.  No  reason  is  given  why 
such  a  name  should  have  been  chosen.  In  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  the  Gershonites  had  the  charge 
assigned  them  of  the  vails  and  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle, Nu.  111.  26.  The  descendants  bore  the  name  of 
Gershonites. 

GE'SHEM  [carcase],  the  name  of  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  called  an 
Arabian,  Ne.  il.  19;  tI.  i.  He  took  part  with  Sanballat 
and  Tolnah  in  endeavouring,  fii«t  to  obstruct  the  efforts 
of  Nehemiah  to  repair  the  state  of  Jerusalem,  and  then 
to  plot  against  his  life.  But  in  both  respects  their  de- 
signs were  frustrated. 
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GE'SHUR  [bridffejf  a  place  or  district  flnt  associ- 
ated with  Aram  or  Syria^  as  among  the  conquests  of 
Jair,  the  son  of  Manasaeh.  After  stating  that  he  had 
three  and  twenty  cities  in  the  huid  of  Gilead,  it  is  said, 
Jair  took  "  Geshur  and  Aram,  with  the  towns  of  Jair, 
from  them,  with  Kenath,  and  the  towns  thereof,  three- 
score cities,"  1  Ch.  tL  23.  While  these  places  were  taken, 
they  were  held  only  as  subject  territories,  still  to  a 
great  extent  occupied  by  their  original  inhabitants. 
For  it  is  expressly  stated  in  Jos.  xiii.  13,  that  notwith- 
standing that  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  the  border  of  the 
Geshurites  and  the  Maachathites,  and  all  Bashan,  had 
been  subdued,  yet  "  the  children  of  Israel  expelled  not 
the  Greshurites,  nor  the  Maachathites;  but  the  Geshur- 
ites and  the  Maachathites  dwell  among  the  Israelites 
until  this  day."  It  is  plain,  however,  from  these  notices, 
that  Geshur  lay  in  that  portion  of  Syria  which  was 
connected  with  or  adjoined  to  the  land  of  Gilead,  and 
that  the  conquered  but  not  expelled  Geshurites  pro- 
bably dwelt  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Argob.  This 
regioil  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  now 
called  the  Lejah,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  singularly  wild 
and  rugged  scenery.  Burckhardt  says,  "In  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  Lejah  the  rocks  are  in  many  places 
deft  asunder,  so  that  the  whole  hiU  appears  shivered, 
and  in  the  act  of  falling  down,"  &c.  And  Porter,  after 
quoting  Burckhardt>  says,  "  No  description  can  approach 
the  reality.  One  cannot  repress  a  shudder  when  he 
finds  himself  in  such  a  den,  surrounded  by  armed 
hordes,  on  whose  faces  the  country  seems  to  have 
stamped  its  own  savage  aspect.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  maddened  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  hand- 
ful of  Druses,  attempted  to  follow  them  into  this  strong- 
hold; but  scarcely  a  soldier  who  entered  returned. 
Every  nook  oonc^ed  an  enemy.  .  .  .  The  Lejah 
has  for  ages  been  a  sanctuary  for  outlaws,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  "  (Handbook  for  Sjrria 
andPaleiiUne.p.604). 

It  was  the  king  of  this  wild  and  rocky  district,  Tal- 
mai  king  of  Greshur,  whose  daughter  Maachah  was 
taken  by  David  for  one  of  his  wives,  2Sa.iiL3.  She 
was  probably  a  person  of  superior  beauty,  as  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  two  handsomest  of  David's  children, 
Absalom  and  Tamar.  How  David  should  have  thought 
of  getting  a  wife  from  such  a  quarter,  or  what  prior 
link  of  connection  between  him  and  the  king  of  Geshur 
might  have  led  to  such  a  result,  is  left  unnoticed  in  the 
history.  But  possibly  the  Geshurites,  who  are  men- 
tioned among  the  tribes  against  whom  David  made  in- 
cursions while  he  dwelt  in  Ziklag,  iSa.  xxrii.  8,  and  who, 
from  the  name  being  once  found  in  connection  with  the 
Philistines,  Jos.  xiii.  3,  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  a  different  tribe  from  the  other,  nuky  after  all  have 
been  the  same.  The  Geshurites,  vcay  probably,  from 
their  fastnesses  in  Argob  were  wont  to  siftlly  forth,  like 
the  Amal^kites,  in  occasional  raids  upon  the  districts 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  without  having  any 
settled  habitations  there;  and  David  might  justly  regard 
them  (though  located  at  some  distance),  equsJly  with 
the  Amalekites  who  are  mentioned  along  with  them, 
as  fair  subjects  for  making  reprisals  upon.  In  that 
case  he  would  be  brought  into  dose  contact  with  Talmiu, 
first.  Indeed,  as  occupying  a  hostile  relation  to  him,  but 
not  unnaturally  afterwards  as  wishing  to  form  with 
him  a  bond  of  alliance.  Amid  the  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties which  encompassed  David's  access  to  the  throne, 
a  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  king  of  Geshur  might 


seem  to  afford  a  prospect  not  to  be  slighted  of  strength- 
ening his  position.  As  it  ultimately  proved,  this  alli- 
ance became  the  source  of  one  of  his  greatest  daogerR, 
in  giving  birth  to  the  f asdnating,  but  restless  and  aspir 
ing  Absalom.  Any  temporary  advantage  David  might 
derive  from  being  married  to  the  daughter  of  such  a 
king,  was  nothing  compared  with  the  misforhme  of 
having  such  a  son.  And  in  fleeing,  as  Absalom  did. 
after  oonmiitting  the  outrage  on  his  brother  Amnon, 
to  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather  at  Geshur, 
2  Ra.  xiti.  S7,  one  can  easily  understand  how  secure  a  rafoge 
he  might  find  there^  while  he  required  to  be  in  oonoeal- 
ment,  but  at  the  same  time  how  unlikely  it  was  \m 
ambition  could  remain  long  satisfied  witli  its  dreaiy 
aspect  and  dreadful  sedusion. 

GirrHSEM'ANE    [probably  compounded  of  rOr 

presSf  tIti'OXft  0^1  oil  press],  a  place  where  oil  from  the 

t:  t 
olives  growing  in  the  ndghbourhood  was  wont  to  he 

made;  but  in  gospd  history  the  place  whidi  has  heen 
rendered  for  ever  sacred  and  memorable  by  the  last 
sufferings  of  our  Lord.  The  descriptions  given  hy 
the  evangelists  of  this  spot  are  singularly  brief  and  gene- 
ral. With  St.  Matthew  it  is  merely  "a  pUce  caUed 
Gethsemane  ,*"  so  also  St.  Mark ;  in  St.  Luke  it  is 
**  he  went,  as  he  was  wont,  to  the  Mount  of  OliTes." 
St.  John  is  the  most  spedfic,  who  says,  "Jesus  went 
forth  with  his  disdples  over  the  brook  Kedron,  where 
was  a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered  with  his  ^ 
dples."  Not  even  here,  however,  is  the  locality  closely 
d^ned ;  and  putting  aU  together,  we  lean  no  more 
from  the  sacred  penmen,  than  that  Gethsemane  was  a 
garden — ^by  which  is  probably  to  be  understood  a  sort 
of  orchard — on  the  farther  side  of  the  brook  Kedron. 
and  somewhere  about  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  traditionary  site — ^fixed  on,  it  m  supposed,  at  the 
visit  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Gonstantine,  inA.D. 
826— pUces  it  a  very  little  beyond  the  Kedron  (145 
feet),  and  quite  near  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Haiy. 
alleged  to  have  been  built  over  her  tomb.  Maundrell 
describes  it  in  his  day  (1697)  as  "an  even  plot  of 
ground,  not  above  fifty-seven  yards  square,  lying  be- 
tween the  foot  of  mount  Olivet  and  the  brook  Kedron. 
It  is  well  planted  with  olive  trees,  and  those  of  so  old 
a  growth  that  they  are  believed  to  be  the  same  that 
stood  there  in  our  blessed  Savioni^s  time,  in  virtoe  of 
which  persuasion  the  olives,  and  olive  stones,  and  al 
which  they  produce  become  an  excellent  commodity  in 
Spain.**  That  the  antiquity  of  the  olives  was  so  vay 
great,  Maundrell  could  not  believe,  because  of  what  is 
related  in  Josephus  (Wan,TiL  16).  that  litus  cot  down 
all  the  trees  within  a  hundred  furiongs  of  Jerusalem, 
to  supply  himself  with  materials  for  prosecuting  the 
siege.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  certainty  as  to  the 
predse  age  of  the  trees ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  all 
travdlers,  that  the  eight  which  still  stand  upon  the 
spot  in  question  bear  the  marks  of  a  venerable  anti- 
quity— having  gnarled  trunks  and  a  thin  foliage. 
Some  years  ago  the  plot  of  ground  was  bought  by  the 
Latin  church ;  and  having  been  indosed  by  ft  ^r 
the  interior  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  flower-beds  after 
the  fashion  of  a  modem  European  garden— akind  of  gar- 
nishing which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  improyement 
The  Armenian  or  Greek  churdi,  however,  denies  that 
this  is  the  actual  site,  and  has  fixed  upon  another  as 
the  proper  one,  at  some  little  distance  to  the  north  of 
it.     It  is  doubtful  if  either  is  the  actual  scene  of  oor 
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Lord's  agony.  The  Latm  site,  in  particulAr,  ia  bo  near 
to  the  city,  and  so  close  upon  the  thoroughfare  which 
must  have  been  connected  with  the  bridge  and  roads 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  incapable  of  affording  the  secresy  indispensable  to 
such  a  scene.  Even  the  Armenian  or  Greek  site  appears 
too  near  for  the  purpose;  and  some  ]>Iace  probably  several 
hundred  yards  farther  up  the  vale,  and  to  the  north- 
east of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  ia  thought  by  the  more 
judicious  explorers  to  answer  better  to  the  requirements 
of  the  evangelical  narrative  (So,  for  example,  Robinson, 
Thomson,  partly  also  Stanley,  Buchanan,  &c.)  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  the  materials  are  wanting  for 
enabling  any  one  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty  upon 
the  precise  spot. 

GE'ZER,  or  GAZER  [cut-off part,  probably  isolated 
or  prtcipUouB],  the  name  of  one  of  the  royal  cities  of 
the  Canaanites,  belonging  to  what  afterwards  became 
the  tenitory  of  Ephraim,  and  somewhere  in  its  western 
border,  j<m.zvL3.  It  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Levites,  although  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  not 
expelled  from  it,  Jm.  x.  ss;  xvi.  lO;  Jo.  i. ».  In  process  of 
time  the  Israelites  got  entire  possession  of  it,  and  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  places  which  were  rebuilt  and 
fortified  by  Solomon,  iKi.lx.i5,M;  but  this  was  only 
after  it  had  been  taken  by  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
and  its  former  occupants  put  to  the  sword.  Pharaoh 
gave  it  as  part  of  his  daughter's  dowry  on  her  manii^^e 
to  Solomon.  It  is  once  or  twice  coupled  with  Beth- 
horon,  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the  places 
were  not  far  distant;  but  the  exact  site  of  Gezer 
remains  unknown. 

GEZ'RTTES,  according  to  the  Masorite  correction 
and  the  English  text,  but  more  properly  Gizrites, 
were  a  tribe  dwelling  somewhere  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  among  those 
who  suffered  from  the  incursions  of  David,  while  he 
dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  i  Sa.  xxvU.  8. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  them.  Some  would 
identify  the  name  with  Gerizim,  but  without  any 
proper  foundation. 

GHOST,  the  English  form  of  the  German  geist,  or 
spirit ;  seldom  used  now  in  a  religious  sense  except  as 
the  designation  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity — 
M«  ffofy  Ghoit,    {See  Holy  Ghost.  ) 

GIANTS.  There  are  two  words  in  Hebrew  which 
are  rendered  by  this  term  in  English — Q^Sfi^  {nephilim), 

and  D*HSn  {rephatm) . 
•T : 
1.  The  nephilim  are  first  mentioned  in  the  ante- 
diluvian period  of  the  world's  history,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  deeds  of  violence  which  were  the 
immediate  precursors  of  the  divine  judgment.  "The 
nephilim  (giants)  were  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and 
also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  brought  forth  to  them, 
the  same  (became)  the  mighty  men  which  were  from  of 
old,  men  of  renown,"  Ck.  t1.  4.  All  the  ancients  concur 
in  understanding  by  nephilira  here  giants,  although  the 
etymology  of  the  word  is  somewhat  doubtfuL  It  is, 
however,  most  commonly  derived  from  the  causal  form 
of  the  verb,  S&J  (naphaJ),  to  fall,  hence  to  make  to  fall,  to 

-T 

fell,  fellerd — ^persons  whose  gigantic  strength,  coupled 
with  their  fierce  dispositions,  caused  every  one  to  fall 
before  them.  Those  who  understand  by  the  sons  of  God 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  the  angels  (such  as  in  the  pre- 
sent day  DelitzBch,  Hofmann,  Stier,  Kurtz),  regard  the 


gigantic  race  whose  heaven-daring  exploits  brought  on 
the  deluge,  as  the  offspring  of  the  unnatural  alliance 
between  the  angelic  and  human  natures ;  so  that  the 
nephilim  who  are  said  to  have  existed  in  those  days 
are  only  more  particularly  described  by  what  follows 
respecting  the  alliances  in  question.  This,  however,  is 
an  opinion  pressed  into  the  text,  rather  than  required 
by  the  sense  of  the  words.  Whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  the  connections  formed  between  the  sons  of 
God  and  the  daughters  of  men  (for  which  see  Sons 
OF  God),  the  heroes  that  sprung  from  them  appear  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  nephilim,  who  are  mentioned 
as  a  class  cognate  to  the  other,  yet  rather  superaddi- 
tlonal  and  distinct  than  properly  identical  And  in 
proof  of  the  nephilim  being  simply  a  race  of  men,  not 
hybrids  of  a  lower  and  higher  sphere,  though  a  race  of 
gigantic  proportions,  we  have  the  same  word  applied 
to  a  class  of  persons  who  lived  after  the  deluge,  and 
formed  part  of  the  original  population  of  Palestine. 
The  spies  who  brought  back  an  evil  report  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  gave  it  as  the  climax  of  the  difficulties  it 
presented  to  their  enterprise,  "And  there  we  saw 
the  nephilim,  sons  of  Anak,  who  are  of  the  nephilim, 
and  we  were  in  our  own  eyes  as  grasshoppers,  and  so 
were  we  in  their  eyes,"  No.  xUi.  33.  To  say  with  some 
of  the  authors  above  referred  to,  that  the  Anakim 
merely  gave  themselves  out  to  be  descendants  of  those 
semi-angelic  semi-human  beings,  who  bore  the  name 
of  nephilim  before  the  flood,  and  that  the  Israelitish 
spies  foolishly  accredited  the  pretension,  is  again  to 
press  an  opinion  into  the  text  which  is  rather  sought 
for  than  actually  found  there.  The  whole  that  can  be 
legitimately  gathered  from  the  words  is,  that  in  the 
mind  and  judgment  of  the  Israelitish  spies,  sons  of 
Anak  were  of  the  giant  class  denominated  nephilim: 
and  if  this  may  not  in  the  circumstances  be  deemed 
absolutely  conclusive  evidence,  it  still  ia  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  conmiunity  of 
Israel,  and  is  the  best  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  word  nephilim  never  occurs  again  in  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture ;  but  the  sons  of  Anak,  or  the  Anakim, 
with  whom  the  spies  identified  them,  are  occasionally 
noticed  as  a  tall  and  powerful  race,  dwelling — ^though 
only  it  would  appear  in  a  few  families— about  Hebron 
and  some  other  places  towanl  the  south  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  De.ii.io,2i;  ix.  S; 
Jos.xL  21.  And  the  whole  that  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture amounts  to,  as  regards  giants  in  this  most  distinc- 
tive sense,  and  in  connection  with  this  somewhat 
peculiar  name,  is,  that  they  existed  to  a  certain  extent 
before  the  flood,  having  a  share  in  the  flagitious  pro- 
ceedings that  precipitated  the  deluge;  and  that  they 
again  appeared,  or  were  held  by  common  report  to  have 
appeared,  in  the  giant  race  of  the  Anakim  (the  long- 
necked,  as  the  name  imports),  who  were  found  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  and  by  them  nearly 
extirpated.  All  else  regarding  them  is  but  supposition 
or  conjecture. 

2.  The  other  word  identified  with  giants  in  Old  Tes- 
tament scripture,  rephaim,  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  proper  name,  and  it  has  even  been  matter  of 
doubt  whether  it  was  ever  used  otherwise.  In  Ge.  xiv.  5 ; 
XV.  20,  the  Rephaim  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct  race,  or 
tribe,  holding  possessions,  along  with  other  tribes,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  At  the  period  of  the  conquest,  Og 
king  of  Bashan  is  said  to  have  remained  alone  (pro- 
bably meaning  to  the  east  of  Jordan)  of  the  remnant  of 
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the  Rephaim,  Do.iU.  ii;  and  then,  in  proof  of  this  connec- 
tion with  the  Rephaim,  mention  ie  immediately  made 
of  his  enonnous  bedstead,  which  was  nine  cubits  long 
and  four  broad.  The  word  was  hence  very  naturally 
taken  in  a  general  sense  for  giants  j  and  the  Septua- 
gint,  though  not  in  this  passage  of  Deuteronomy,  yet 
in  those  of  Genesis,  and  also  where  the  word  occurs  in 
Joshua^  render  it  by  the  common  word  for  giants 
(ytydrres).  But  the  descendants  of  the  Philistine 
giants,  who  are  elsewhere  associated  with  the  Anakim, 
were  also  called  Bephaim,  sSa.  xxL  1&-22;  and  so  also  were 
some,  probably  of  the  same  stock,  who  dwelt  about 
Mount  Ephraim,  Job.  xviL  i&  In  these  latter  cases,  the 
word  is  probably  used  much  as  a  general  designation 
for  giants,  yet  not  without  respect  to  their  family  con- 
nection witii  an  ancient  race,  from  which  they  inherited 
their  vast  proportions  and  their  martial  prowess.  The 
name  originally  of  a  tribe  that  were  peculiarly  distin- 
gruished  for  such  properties,  the  word  came  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  applied  to  those  who  were  remark- 
able for  the  properties,  whether  they  were  descended 
from  that  tribe  or  from  some  other  similarly  distin- 
guished. 

Beside  the  Anakim  and  Bephaim,  as  originally  dis- 
tinct tribes  or  families  that  were  accounted  giants,  we 
are  told  also  of  two  others  that  belonged  substantially 
to  the  same  class — the  Emim  and  the  Zamzummin, 
Do.  il.  10, 20.  Tallness  and  strength  are  predicated  of 
these  families,  such  as  assimilated  them  to  the  Ana- 
kim ;  BO  that  ^ey  were  also  classed  with  the  giant  races. 

Yexy  little  specific  information  is  given  us,  either  of 
the  races  that  thus  distinctively  bore  the  name  of 
giants,  or  of  any  individuals  of  their  number.  We 
know  that  they  exceeded  in  stature  and  in  robustness 
of  frame  the  tribes  or  families  that  dwelt  around  them ; 
but  distinctions  of  this  sort  are  always  relative ;  and 
possibly  the  actual  size  and  bodily  strength  of  the 
giants  of  Scripture  did  not  surpass  what  is  often  found 
in  individuals,  and  even  in  whole  families  in  modem 
times.  Qualities  of  this  description,  it  is  well  known, 
like  others  of  a  merely  physicid  nature,  are  capable  of 
being  propagated  from  parent  to  child,  and  even  of 
being  nurtured  by  proper  care  and  precautions  into 
higher  and  higher  degrees  of  eminence.  And  in  those 
rude  and  comparatively  unsettled  times,  when  so  much 
depended  upon  personal  strength  and  valour,  and 
might  so  often  proved  itself  to  be  identical  with  right, 
there  was  the  greatest  inducement  for  those  who  pos- 
sessed such  properties  in  any  marked  degree  to  cultivate 
them  to  the  uttermost,  and  render  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  hereditary  distinction.  In  addition  to  the  secu- 
rity furnished  by  the  properties  themselves,  the  very 
name  they  acquired  for  their  possessors  was  itself  a 
defence.  But  it  could  only  be  so,  while  the  ruder 
stages  of  society  lasted.  As  art,  and  skill,  and  mental 
resources  of  all  kinds  increase,  mere  animal  strength 
and  corporeal  stature  come  to  be  relatively  of  less 
avaiL  And  so,  it  was  only  in  the  infancy  of  the  world 
that  the  simply  giant-races  could  maintun  the  ascend- 
ency; and  to  that  period  accordingly  the  traditions 
connected  with  them  properly  belong.  Their  power 
and  prestige  necessarily  gave  way  before  the  advance 
of  knowledge  and  civilization;  and  nothing  could  more 
clearly  show  the  inferiority  of  the  one,  as  compared 
with  the  other,  ground  of  stability  and  might,  than  the 
gradual  decay  and  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  giant 
races    that  anciently  hung  around    the    borders  of 


Canaan,  and  for  a  time  spread  far  and  wide  the  terror 
of  their  name.  The  settlement  even  of  imperfectly 
organized  communities  reduced  them  to  compsntiTe 
insignificance ;  and  the  establishment  afterwards  by 
Grod  of  a  commonwealth  founded  in  truth  and  righteout- 
ness,  left  them  ere  long  without  a  name  or  a  possesaon 
in  the  land. 

GIB'BETHON  [lofty  place],  a  town  orighuJIy  of  tbe 
Philistines,  but  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  Jof.  jdx.  14.  So  late  as  the  times  of  Xadsb  a&d 
Baasha,  it  still  belonged  to  the  Philistines ;  and  it  was 
while  engaged  there  in  a  vigorous  siege,  that  Baasha, 
one  of  Nadab's  officers,  smote  his  master,  and  took 
possession  of  the  throne,  i KL zr. i7;  zvii&  Noihmg  ib 
known  of  its  exact  site. 

GIBILAH  [hiiq,  1.  Of  the  places  that  bore  this 
name,  the  most  noted  was  called  Gibeah  of  Benjamin, 
sometimes  also  Gibeah  of  Saul,  i  Sa.  xL  4;  xliLi  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Saul,  and  oontintied  to  be  his  residenoe 
after  he  became  king,  i  Sa.  z.  tS;  xxllLM;  xxtI  i.  It  was 
doubtless  on  this  account  that  it  was  chosen  as  the  aoene 
of  that  mournful  tragedy,  in  which  seven  of  Saul's  sons 
were  executed  together,  at  the  suit  of  the  GibeoniteSj  for 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  Saul's  Uoody  hxnoat,  and 
which  drew  forth  a  singularly  touching  manifestation  of 
maternal  tenderness  on  the  part  of  Riqwh,  the  mother 
of  two  of  the  victims,  8Sa.zxl.  Stanley  ^.  w)  would 
rather  identify  this  transaction  with  Gibeon,  from  its 
being  said  that  the  seven  men  were  "hung  in  the  hill 
before  the  Lord  ;*'  which  se^as  to  indicate  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  tabernacle  then  standing 
at  Gibeon.  But  the  expression  might  be  used  with 
reference  to  the  Lord's  judgment  in  the  matter:  it  wu 
done  as  in  his  presence,  because  of  the  respect  it  had 
to  his  manifested  displeasure.  Gibeah  had  been  abo  the 
scene  of  tragedies  of  a  still  more  mournful  and  disbess- 
ing  nature  at  an  earlier  period — ^first  in  respect  to  the 
atrocity  perpetrated  upon  the  concubine  of  the  Lerite, 
who,  on  his  way  to  Mount  Ephraim,  tarried  thefe  for 
the  night;  and  then  in  respect  to  the  Uoody  and  de- 
structive war  which  ensued  between  Benjamin  and  the 
other  tribes,  Jo.  zlz.-xxL  The  account  of  the  aflair 
forms  one  of  the  daricest  spots  in  the  records  of 
Israetitish  history;  and  not  only  Gibeah,  hot  the 
whole  tribe  of  Benjamin,  came  by  it  to  the  very  brink 
of  destruction.  By  the  time  of  ^ul,  however,  Gibeah 
must  have  again  attained  to  considerablfi  prosperity 
and  importance. 

The  comparative  nearness  of  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  notices  respecting  it  in  ancient  writers,  as  well 
as  Scripture,  have  left  littie  doubt  as  to  the  precise  hill 
on  which  it  was  situated.  It  is  now  called  Tuleild- 
Ftl,  the  hiU  of  the  BeoM.  It  is  distinctiy  seen  from 
Jerusalem,  and  lies  nearly  right  north  from  it,  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  on  the  way  to  Kamah 
and  BetheL  No  remains,  however,  exist  of  the  ancient 
city,  unless  a  confused  heap  of  earth  and  stones  can  be 
called  such.  Even  in  Jerome's  day  the  (nty  had  be- 
come a  ruin ;  for  when  giving  a  narrative  of  Faala  t 
journey,  and  noticing  that  she  stopped  at  Gahaa,  and 
called  to  mind  its  ancient  crime,  and  the  concubine 
cut  in  pieces,  he  states  that  it  was  then  levelled  to  the 
ground  (£p.  loe,  ad  Eoatoo.)  The  hill  is  so  situated  as  to 
command  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  oonntnr, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
mountains  on  its  farther  side. 

2,  Gibeah,  a  town  in  Mount   Ephraim,  vhere 
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the  high-priest  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  was  buried  by 
Phinehas  his  son,  Jm.  xzIt.  33.  Our  English  version,  how- 
ever, translates  Gibeah  there,  and  says  Eleazar  "was 
buried  in  a  hill/*  There  was  possibly  no  town  on  it 
at  that  time ;  but  by  and  by  there  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  a  town  bearing  the  name ;  and  in  the  Ono- 
masticon  it  is  set  down  as  at  five  Boman  miles  from 
Gophna,  on  the  road  to  Shechem.  Dr.  Bobinson  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  in  the  Wady-el-Jib — a  narrow 
valley  about  half-way  between  Shechem  and  Jerusalem. 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  what  was  called 
Gibeah  in  the  field,  Ju.  xxlr.  31. 

3.  Gibeah.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  town  of 
this  name  in  Judah,  though  only  mentioned  once,  and 
with  no  indication  of  its  precise  locality,  Jos.  xw.  67.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Gabbaatha 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they  place  at  twelve 
miles  on  the  way  to  Eleutheropolis. 

GIB'EON  [pertaining  to  a  height],  one  of  the  ancient 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites;  a  "great  city"  of  the 
Hivites,  who  at  an  early  stage  of  Joshua^s  conquests 
entered  into  a  stratagem  to  get  terms  of  peace  for 
themselves.    Taking  old  clothes  on  their  persons,  and 

I  bread  dry  and  mouldy  in  their  bags,  they  professed  to 
come  from  a  far  country,  and  having  heard  by  report 

I  of  the  wonderful  things  done  by  Israel,  they  sought  an 
alliance  with  them.     So  craftily  did  the  Gibeonitea 

I      play  their  part,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  congregation  of 

I  Israel  had  agreed  to  the  proposal  before  they  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  artifice  used  on  the  occasion.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  covenant  entered  into  should  be 
religiously  preserved;  but  that  to  mark  the  sense  enter- 
tained of  the  conduct  of  the  Gibeonites,  a  perpetual 
service  should  be  laid  upon  them;  they  were  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  for  ever,  Jos.  ix.  Gibeon  fell  afterwards  to 
the  lot  of  Benjamin,  and  stood  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Gibeah,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem.  It 
was  also  made  a  Levitical  city;  and  the  tabernacle  was 
transferred  thither  from  Nob  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
priests,  and  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  though 
without  the  ark,  which  was  brought  by  David  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  placed  first  in  a  new  tabernacle,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  temple,  1  Ch.  itL  39;  2  Ch.  i.  s,  4.  Solomon, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  went  to  Gibeon  and 
sacrificed  a  thousand  burnt-offerings;  where  also  in  a 
dream  by  night  he  received  from  God  an  assurance  of 
the  great  wisdom  and  prosperity  that  were  to  be  given 
to  him.  We  have  no  subsequent  notice  of  Gibeon  in 
IsraeUtish  history;  and  almost  the  only  earlier  one  we 
have,  beside  those  already  mentioned,  is  what  is  stated 
of  the  engagement  by  twelve  chosen  champions  on  each 
side,  between  the  men  of  David  and  Abner,  who  all 
fell,  each  by  the  hand  of  his  fellow.  It  was  by  the 
"  Pool  of  Gibeon,"  of  which  remains  are  still  said  to 
appear,  that  the  conflict  took  place,  2  8a.  1L 

Gibeon  was  a  place  of  some  importance  from  its 
being  the  key  to  the  pass  of  Beth-horon;  and  it  probably 
continued  during  all  the  better  times  of  Israelitish  his- 
tory to  be  well  fortified.  It  has  been  identified  with 
the  village  El-Jtb,  **  This  village  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
little  isolated  hill,  composed  of  horizontal  layers  of 
limestone,  here  and  there  forming  regular  steps,  in 
some  places  steep  and  difficult  of  access,  and  every- 
where capable  of  being  strongly  fortified.  Bound  it  is 
spread  out  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  plains  in  cen- 
tral Palestine,  meadow-like  in  its  smoothness  and  ver- 


dure, dotted  near  the  village  with  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves,  and  sending  out  branches  like  the  rays  of  a  star- 
fish among  the  rocky  acclivities  that  encircle  it.  The 
houses  of  ElrJib  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the 
broad  smnmit  of  the  hill,  whose  sides,  where  not  too 
steep,  are  covered  with  trees  and  terraced  vineyards. 
They  are  almost  all,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ancient,  but 
in  a  sadly  dilapidated  state.  One  massive  building 
still  stands  among  them,  and  was  probably  a  kind  of 
citadel.  The  lower  rooms  are  vaulted,  the  arches  being 
semicircular,  and  of  admirable  workmanship.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  diff,  is  a 
fine  fountain,  springing  up  in  a  cave  excavated  in  the 
rock  so  as  to  form  a  large  subterranean  reservoir.  Not 
far  below  it,  among  the  venerable  olive-trees,  are  the 
remains  of  an  open  reservoir,  similar  to  the  large  one  at 
Hebron  "  (Porter's  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  225), 

OIBEONITES,  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Gibeon,  have  acquired  an  unhappy  notoriety 
from  an  incidental  notice  recorded  of  them  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  of  David.  Saul,  it  is  said,  in  his  zeal 
to  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah,  had  sought  to  slay 
them,  and  had  put  many  of  them  to  death,  though  he 
did  not  succeed  in  utterly  destroying  them,  2  Sa.  zxi.  s, 
violating,  while  he  did  so,  the  covenant  and  oath  given 
to  their  forefathers  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  It 
was  in  all  probability  in  the  latter  days  of  Saul  that 
this  atrocity  was  perpetrated,  when  being  forsaken  of 
God  and  given  up  to  the  morbid  and  tortuous  workings 
of  an  evil  s|nrit,  bis  zeal  took  the  most  arbitrary  and 
capricious  directions.  And  it  might  be  partly  on  this 
account  that  the  reign  of  Saul  was  allowed  to  close 
without  any  special  account  being  taken  of  the  crime^ 
or  any  peculiar  visitation  of  judgment  being  sent  to 
chastise  it.  But  other  reasons  must  have  led  to  its 
being  called  into  remembrance  and  made  the  ground 
of  a  protracted  famine,  as  it  was,  in  the  latter  days  of 
David's  administration;  this  plainly  implied  that  David's 
house  and  people  needed  to  have  their  attention  solemnly 
called  to  the  matter,  and  had  to  receive  from  it  a  warn- 
ing against  incurring  similar  judgments  in  the  time  to 
come.  Suffering  under  the  rebuke  of  a  three  years* 
famine,  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  found  that  it 
was  "  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  because  he  slew 
the  Gibeonites."  On  learning  this,  David  left  it  to  the 
Gibeonites  themselves  to  say  what  they  would  regard 
as  a  proper  satisfaction;  and  they  demanded  that  seven 
sons  of  the  man  who  had  consumed  them,  and  who  had 
even  meditated  their  complete  extermination,  should 
be  publicly  executed.  David  acceded  to  their  request; 
and  it  is  said  "  the  Lord  was  intreated  for  the  land," 
ver.  14.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  the 
allegation  which  has  been  sometimes  made  against 
David,  that  he  purposely  contrived  or  greedily  fell  in 
with  this  device,  in  order  to  weaken  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  place  it  imder  a  darker  stigma.  On  the  contrary, 
David's  conduct  throughout  to  that  house  was  in  the 
highest  degree  generous  and  noble;  and  at  the  very 
time  when  this  fresh  public  calamity  befell  it,  he  took 
occasion  to  have  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  along 
with  the  bones  of  the  seven  now  publicly  hanged, 
gathered  together  and  honourably  buried  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  Kish.  This  was  not  like  the  procedure  of 
a  man  who  had  a  grudge  to  satisfy  against  the  fallen, 
and  secretly  rejoiced  over  their  deeper  prostration. 
Indeed,  David  had  no  longer  any  need  to  be  afraid  of 
the  house  of  Saul;  the  foes  of  his  kingdom  (as  the  re- 
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bellion  of  Absalom  had  too  clearly  shown)  were  to  be 
found  nearer  home ;  they  were  those  of  his  own  house. 
And  on  this  veiy  account  both  he  and  they  required 
to  be  admonished,  by  every  available  means  of  instruc- 
tion, of  the  righteousness  that  ever  characterizes  God*s 
administration,  and  which  ought  in  a  measure  to  be 
found  also  in  that  of  the  eartldy  kingdom  which  more 
peculiarly  represented  iL  If  the  latter  failed  in  this 
respect^  judgment  must  infallibly  come,  and  it  might 
even  go  down  from  one  generation  to  another  as  a  de* 
scending  and  entailed  curse;  for  though  passing  into 
different  hands,  the  kingdom  in  Israel,  as  imaging  the 
character  and  government  of  God,  was  still  ina sense  one. 
It  was  especially  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  these  truths, 
and  by  solemn  transactions  in  history  impressing  them 
deeply  on  the  mind,  that  the  circumstances  now  referred 
to  were  appointed  by  God.  All  must  know,  and  in 
particular  the  reigning  house  in  Israel  must  know,  that 
God  required  faithfulness  to  covenant-engagements, 
and  that  if  they  violated  these,  their  own  measure  must 
be  meted  back  to  them.  This  is  the  general  principle 
and  design  of  what  took  place — ^both  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  divine  plan,  and  if  we  knew  the  circumstances 
more  fully,  even  the  details  might  admit  of  a  reason- 
able explanation. 

OEB'LITES,  who  plainly  belonged  to  the  Phcenidan 
territory,  are  understood  to  have  been  the  people  of 
Byblus,  a  city  of  the  Phoenicians  between  Tripoli  and 
Berytus.  The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  called  it  Gebal. 
"  The  land  of  the  Giblites  "  is  coupled  with  "  all  Leba- 
non," as  together  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Is- 
raelites on  the  northern  side.  And  in  connection  with 
the  shipping  and  merchandise  of  Tyre,  the  prophet 
£zekiel  mentions  "the  andents  of  Gebal,"  as  furnishing 
calkers,  or  perhaps  generally  ship-carpenters,  Em.  xzrli.  9. 
The  Giblites  are  not  mentioned  in  inunediate  connec- 
tion with  the  affiiira  of  Israel;  if  they  did  come  into 
durect  contact  with  these,  it  must  have  been  for  evil 
and  not  for  good.  For  Byblus  was  the  seat  of  the  wor^ 
ship  of  the  Syrian  Tammuz  or  Adonis — a  worship  which 
certainly  found  its  way,  among  other  corruptions,  into 
the  later  idolatries  of  the  Jewish  people,  Em.  tUL  14;  but 
whether  directly  from  Byblus,  or  from  other  parts  of 
Phoenicia,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

On^EON  [cutter  down,  destroyer;  called  also  from 
an  action  in  his  life,  Jerubbaal,  i.e.  Baalrstriver,  one 
who  contends  or  pleads  against  Baal],  the  fifth  in  order 
of  the  men  whom  the  Lord  successively  raised  up  to 
deliver  and  judge  Israel.  He  was  the  son  of  Joash, 
the  least,  as  he  himself  said,  meaning  thereby  perhaps 
the  youngest,  in  his  father*s  house,  Jo.  vl.  16.  The  house 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  Joash  himself  with 
his  family  dwelt  at  Ophrah;  but  whether  this  lay  in  the 
territory  of  Manasseh  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  tiie  land 
of  Gilead,  or  in  that  to  the  west,  has  not  been  condu- 
dvely  determined.  As,  however,  the  chief  scene  of 
Gideon's  great  exploit  with  the  Midianites  was  mani- 
festly on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and  his  future  residenoe 
also  on  the  same  side,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shechem,  the  probabilities  undoubtedly  are  in  favour 
of  the  supposition  that  both  Ophrah  and  the  family  of 
Gideon  belonged  to  the  western  division  of  Manasseh. 
Mount  Gilead,  indeed,  is  named  in  connection  with 
the  movement  of  Gideon  against  Midian,  but  probably 
only  as  the  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  army, 
Jo.  Til.  3.  For  the  sake  of  security  he  might  be  obliged 
to  assemble  the  people  on  the  mountalnouB  lands  to  the 


east  of  Jordan.  Stanley  (sinai  ud  FfeloBtiae,  p.  jms)  and 
others,  without  any  authority  from  MSS.,  would  nib- 
stitute  Gilboa  for  Gilead  in  the  passage  refmed  to. 
This  is  otherwise  objectionable,  as  one  does  not  ae« 
how  thousands  from  Asher,  Naphtali,  about  and  beyond 
£sdradon,  could  have  been  able  to  meet  on  Gilboft, 
with  the  Midianite  host  lying  between. 

Gideon  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  affiurs  m  a  time 
of  general  backsliding,  and.  when  great  oppression  wm 
exerdsed  over  Israd  by  the  Midianites.  So  completely 
had  this  warlike  Arabian  race  recovered  from  tiie  ter> 
rible  slaughter  they  sustained  at  the  hand  of  the  Isnel- 
ites,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Moses,  Nu.  xuL,  thst 
now,  probably  about  200  years  later,  tiiey  had  oome 
up  in  prodigious  force  and  numbers,  so  as  entirdy  to 
overpower  the  children  of  IgraeL  For  the  better  ac- 
complishment of  their  purpose,  they  had  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Amalekites  and  other  tribes  of  the 
desert;  and  the  united  bands  at  last  overspread  the  ter- 
ritory of  Canaan  with  hordes  of  cattle  and  multitudes 
of  camels,  to  an  extent  which  threatened  to  oonsome 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  The  people  of  land 
fled  wherever  they  could  into  dens,  and  caves,  and 
strongholds;  they  durst  scarody  venture  into  the  li^t 
of  day,  even  to  provide  themsdves  with  the  meaoi 
necessary  for  their  support;  and  the  valiant  Gideon, 
when  tlffashing  wheat  for  his  family,  had  to  cany  oo 
his  operations  bedde  the  wine-press,  instead  of  on  tbe 
open  thrashing-floor,  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Midianites.  Such  was  the  position  and  such  the 
employment  in  which  he  was  found  by  the  angd  of  the 
Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  and  said,  ''Jehovah  is  with 
thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour,"  It  was  a  startling 
address,  and  one  that  seemed  rather  like  a  bitter  irony, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  than  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  There- 
fore Gideon  replied,  "Oh!  my  Lord,  if  Jehovah  be 
with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen  us?  and  where  be 
all  the  mirades  which  our  fathers  told  us  of,  saying 
Did  not  Jehovah  bring  us  up  from  Egypt!  But  now 
Jehovah  hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the 
hands  of  the  Midianites."  The  desponding  tone  of  the 
reply  was  not  unnatural  in  the  drcumstanoes,  and  what 
followed  was  designed  to  reassure  his  mind,  and  braos 
him  with  energy  and  fortitude  for  the  occasion.  Jeho- 
vah, it  is  said — for  instead  of  the  angd  of  Jehovah,  as 
formerly,  it  is  now  Jehovah  himself — "Jehovah  looked 
upon  him,  and  said,  Go  in  this  thy  mighty  and  thou 
shalt  save  Israd  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites;  have 
not  I  sent  theef  Gideon  stiU  expressed  his  fear  of 
the  result,  mentioning  his  owa  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, and  that  of  his  lather^s  family,  but  was  again 
met  with  a  word  of  encouragement,  "  Surely  I  will  be 
with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites  as  one 
man." 

Gideon's  heart  now  began  to  take  courage;  bat  to 
make  him  sure  that  it  really  was  a  divine  messenger 
he  was  dealing  with,  and  that  the  commission  he  had 
received  was  from  the  Lord,  he  requested  a  sign  from 
heaven;  and  it  was  given  him  in  connection  with  an 
offering,  which  he  was  allowed  to  present,  of  a  Idd  and 
some  unleavened  cakes.  These  the  angd  touched  with 
the  tip  of  his  staff,  and  a  fire  presently  rose  out  of  therodi 
and  consumed  them.  Inomediatdy  the  angd  himself 
disappeared,  though  not  till  he  had  by  a  word  of  peace 
quieted  the  mind  of  Gideon,  which  had  become  agitated 
by  the  thought  of  having  seen  the  face  of  the  I^* 
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And  now,  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  deliverance 
to  which  he  was  called,  and  to  make  it  evident  in  whose 
name  and  might  he  was  going  to  undertake  it,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  the  part  of  a  practical  reformer  in  his 
father^s  house.  The  family  of  Joash  also  had  fallen 
under  the  prevailing  spirit  of  idolatry;  images  of  Baal 
and  Ashemh  (improperly  translated  grovt  in  ch.  vi. 
25«  28)  were  standing  on  his  father^s  property;  and 
these,  in  obedience  to  a  vision  granted  him  during  the 
ensuing  night,  Gideon  cut  down,  and  in  their  stead 
reared  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  on  it  a  burnt- 
sacrifice.  So  strong  was  the  spirit  of  idolatiy  in  his 
father's  household,  and  among  the  people  of  Ophrah 
generally,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
work  of  refonn  and  sacrifice,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
chosen  men,  during  the  dead  of  night;  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  they  knew  who  had  done  it,  they  de- 
manded of  Joash  the  life  of  his  son.  But  Joash,  who 
had  probably  learned  from  Gideon  the  instruction  on 
which  he  acted,  refused  to  interfere;  he  boldly  challenged 
them  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Baal,  and  even  called 
upon  Baal  to  show  his  power,  if  he  had  any,  by  aveng- 
ing it  himself.  This  seems  to  have  had  the  desired 
efiect.  Joash  called  his  son  Jerubbaal  (Baal-striver), 
and  was  content  to  leave  it  to  the  decisions  of  Provi- 
dence whether  Gideon  or  Baal  was  to  prevail  in  the 
conflict. 

The  matter  was  not  long  in  coming  to  an  issue.  The 
Midianites  and  Amalekites,  in  a  mighty  host,  had 
pitched  in  the  splendid  valley  of  Esdraelon,  intending, 
no  doubt,  as  heretofore,  to  feast  themselves  at  pleasure 
on  the  fat  of  the  land.  But  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  on  Gideon,"  and  he  blew  the  trumpet  through 
Abiezer  first,  then  throughout  Manasseh,  Asher,  and 
Naphtali;  and  presently  thousands  responded  to  the 
call,  and  gathered  themselves  around  him.  It  might 
have  seemed  as  if  this  were  enough,  and  that  he  might 
now  proceed  with  a  dauntless  spirit  to  the  conflict 
with  the  enemy.  But  the  weakness  and  backsliding  of 
the  past  still  lingered  in  the  soul  of  Gideon,  and  like  an 
ill-omened  apparition,  rose  up  and  shook  his  resolution 
when  the  moment  for  action  arrived.  He  again,  there- 
fore, cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  craved,  in 
addition  to  former  assurances,  a  double  sign  —first,  that 
dew  might  fall  on  a  fleece  while  the  earth  around  re- 
mained dry,  and  next,  that  the  earth  might  be  wetted 
with  dew  while  none  fell  upon  the  fleece.  Both  signs 
were  granted;  so  that  Gideon  could  no  longer  doubt  he 
had  the  direction  and  support  of  Heaven  on  his  side. 
But  having  thus  tried  God,  he  had  himself  in  turn  to 
be  tried.  Situated  as  Israel  at  the  time  was,  too  much 
appearance  of  preparation  for  the  coming  struggle  was 
as  much  to  be  deprecated  and  feared  as  too  little — 
more,  indeed,  as  regarded  the  spiritual  interests  at 
stake.  It  was  not  simply  victory  that  they  needed, 
but  such  a  victory  as  would  display  the  finger  of  Je- 
hovah, and  so  magnify  his  power  in  theur  eyes  as  to 
shame  them  out  of  their  false  confidence  in  Baal. 
Therefore,  since  so  many  had  assembled  around  the 
standard  of  Gideon,  lest  they  should  vaunt  themselves, 
and  imagine  that  their  own  hand  might  achieve  for 
them  a  victoiy,  Gideon  was  put  upon  measures  that 
should  reduce  his  eflective  force  to  a  very  limited  num- 
ber. He  was  first  of  all  to  proclaim  that  whosoever 
was  of  a  fearful  spirit  should  return:  and  two- thirds  of 
the  nmnbera  who  had  rallied  around  him  took  advantage 
of  the  liberty  which  this  proclamation  gave  them: 


twenty- two  thousand  left,  and  only  ten  remained.  But 
even  this  force  appeared  much  too  greaty  and  by  another, 
apparently  somewhat  arbitrary  test,  it  was  reduced  from 
thousands  to  hundreds.  Gideon  was  ordered  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  water  (what  water  we  are  not  told, 
and  it  is  vain  to  conjecture),  and  to  separate  those  who 
lapped  of  the  water  with  the  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth, 
from  those  who  bent  down  on  their  knees  to  drink. 
The  lapping  is  more  particularly  explained  by  the  per- 
sons who  took  that  method  being  said  to  put  their  hand 
to  their  mouth,  ch.  tIL  6.  There  were  only  three  hundred 
of  them  who  did  so;  and  the  Lord  said  to  Gideon,  **  By 
the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped  will  I  save  you,  and 
deliver  the  Midianites  into  thine  hand."  It  was  but  a 
slight  circumstance  that  marked  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  others;  but  still  it  indicated  a  specific 
quahty;  they  were  the  persons  that  took  the  more  ex- 
peditious method  of  quenching  their  thirst,  and  thereby 
gave  proof  of  a  nimbleness  and  alacrity  wHch  bespoke 
a  fitness  for  executing  quick  movements  in  attacking 
or  pursuing  an  enemy.  This  aflbrds  a  perfectly  suffi* 
dent  and  natural  explanation,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
resorting,  as  many  do,  to  peculiar  usages  in  the  East, 
and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  manners  of  people 
in  rural  and  highland  districts,  can  need  to  be  told  how 
common  it  is  for  them,  when  wishing  to  get  a  hasty 
refreshment  at  a  running  stream,  to  lift  the  water  to 
their  mouths  in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  instead  of 
leisurely  bending  down,  or  laying  themselves  along  to 
get  a  fuller  draught. 

The  three  hundred  men,  therefore,  were  given  to 
Gideon  as  a  select  band,  with  which  he  was  to  put  to 
flight  the  congregated  force  of  Midian  and  Amalek. 
The  rest  were  not  sent  home,  but  kept  in  their  tents, 
to  be  ready  when  occasion  called  for  them.  The  three 
hundred  were  divided  into  three  companies,  and  each, 
in  addition  to  their  swords,  supplied  with  a  trumpet, 
and  an  earthen  pitcher  containing  a  lamp.  The  pitcher 
merely  served  to  conceal  the  lamp,  till  it  was  necessary 
that  this  should  be  exhibited.  It  was  arranged  that  ia 
the  dead  of  night  they  were  to  approach  the  enemy  at 
three  different  points,  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment^ 
all  following  the  example  set  by  Gideon  himself,  were 
to  break  their  pitchers,  hold  up  their  lamps  in  the  one 
hand,  and  blow  with  their  trumpets  in  the  other — so  as 
to  create  the  impression  of  their  being  but  the  advance* 
guard  of  an  immense  attacking  force.  The  manoeuvre, 
employed  as  it  was  under  the  divine  sanction,  and  after 
an  encouraging  visit  paid  to  the  Midianitish  camp  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night  by  Gideon  and  his  servant, 
had  the  desired  eflect;  the  enemy  were  struck  with  a 
sudden  panic,  and  thrown  into  inextricable  confusion, 
when  thus  they  perceived  so  many  lights  flashing  on 
them,  and  heard  so  many  trumpets,  accompanied  by 
the  loud  war-cry,  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah) 
and  of  Gideon."  They  fell  by  the  sword,  not  merely 
of  Gideon  and  his  valiant  little  band,  but  also  of  one 
another,  not  being  able  in  the  terror  of  the  moment 
and  the  darkness  of  night  to  distinguish  friend  from 
foe.  And  thus  a  dreadful  slaughter  and  discomfiture 
ensued,  which  was  followed  up  on  the  next  and  follow- 
ing days  by  a  general  rising  of  the  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  who  proved  of  great  service  in  con- 
summating the  triumph,  however  disinclined  they  might 
be  to  face  the  enemy  in  his  strength.  No  fewer  than 
120,000,  it  is  said,  fell  in  the  conflict,  Ja.  viu.  lo,  beside 
what  might  afterwards  be  slain  of  the  15,000  that 
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escaped,  in  the  first  instance,  with  Zeba  and  Zalmunna^ 
but  were  overtaken,  and  in  a  subsequent  battle  defeated 
by  Gideon.  "ThuSy**  as  the  sacred  historian  remarks, 
'*waB  Midian  subdued  before  the  children  of  Israel,  so 
that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more,"  Jo.  Till.  sa.  They 
never  regained  sufficient  strength  from  the  disaster  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  against  Israel ;  and  the 
references  made  in  later  writings  to  the  victory  of 
Gideon  point  to  it  as  emphatically  a  day  of  Jehovah's 
right  hand,  in  which  he  completely  prostrated  the 
strength  of  a  most  powerful  enemy,  li.  ix.  4;  z.  S6;  Hab. 
iiL7;Pi.lxzzilL9.  There  were,  however,  certain  abate- 
ments to  the  honours  of  the  day.  The  Ephraimites 
were  displeased  at  not  having  been  called  at  the  first 
by  Gideon  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  and  were 
only  quieted  by  his  according  to  them  the  praise  of 
having  done  more  at  the  end  for  the  common  cause, 
than  he  did  at  the  beginning,  Jo.  tIU.  i-a.  They  should, 
in  truth,  have  needed  no  such  soothing  compliment,  but 
should  rather  in  thoughtful  silence  have  marked  how 
peculiarly  the  hand  of  God  had  ordered  as  well  the  cir^ 
cumstances  that  preceded  as  those  that  accompanied  the 
conflict.  The  men  of  Sucooth  ofiended  in  a  different 
way;  they  acted  a  cowardly  port  to  the  last,  and  refused 
to  supply  Gideon  and  his  party  with  a  few  loaves  of 
bread,  when  faint  with  pursuing  Zeba  and  Zalmunna, 
the  two  kings  of  Midian,  who  had  managed  to  esce^. 
Succoth  lay  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  border  of  the  Midianitish  territory;  and  the 
men  of  the  place,  no  doubt,  thought  that  in  their  case 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour ;  that  it  was 
too  much  to  ask  them  openly  to  befriend  a  pursuing 
force,  so  long  as  such  powerful  neighbours  as  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna  were  BtiU  alive;  nor  would  it  seem  at  all 
likely  to  them  that  much  success  could  attend  Gideon's 
army,  in  their  attempt  to  carry  the  war  into  the  native 
country  of  the  Midianites.  In  this  case,  however,  as 
so  often  happens  in  great  emergencies,  worldly  wisdom 
proved  a  poor  substitute  for  a  humble  and  reliant  faith; 
and  by  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  men  of  Succoth 
on  Gideon's  return,  they  were  taught  a  salutary  lesson, 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  not  without  permanent 
advantage  to  them,  Ju.  vliL  13-1& 

The  results  of  the  victory  wrought  by  God  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Gideon  were  not  such,  at  least 
in  a  spiritual  respect,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
External  rest  followed,  and  lasted,  it  is  said,  for  forty 
years,  to  the  dose  of  Gideon's  lifetime.  But  the  spirit 
of  idolatry  was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  even  in 
Gideon's  own  household  sprung  into  efflorescence 
during  that  period  of  outward  peace  and  prosperity. 
Gideon  himself  behaved  nobly,  having  refused  to  take 
the  place  of  supreme  ruler  or  king,  when  requested  by 
the  people;  he  said.  No,  "neither  I  nor  my  son  shall 
rule  over  you;  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you,"  JiLTiii.  23. 
He  would  have  no  personal  recompense  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  his  people,  except  that  every  one  would 
give  him  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey;  and  even  this,  though 
amounting  to  1700  shekels  weight  of  gold,  he  would  not 
Impropriate  to  his  private  use,  but  turned  it  into  the 
form  of  an  ephod— the  more  distinctive  part  of  the 
priest's  attire — and  placed  it  in  the  town  of  Ophrah. 
He  obviously  meant  it  to  serve  as  a  sacred  memorial  of 
the  Lord's  goodness,  and  to  point  men's  attentions  away 
from  himself,  as  the  mere  instrument^  to  Jehovah,  by 
whose  grace,  and  counsel,  and  might  the  work  of 
deliverance  had  really  been  won.     But  the  gross  spirit 


of  the  times  in  great  measure  defeated  thu  object  Hie 
golden  ephod  "became  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  to  hii 
house;"  it  was  tuned  into  a  sort  of  idoL  Success  bid 
also  marred  the  simplicity  of  Gideon's  mannen,  and  by 
degrees  introduced  looseness  and  disorder  into  his 
family.  He  took  to  himself  many  wives  and  concubmei, 
who  brought  him  indeed  a  numerous  o&piing,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  seventy  sons;  but  it  inevitably 
brought  also  the  usual  attendants  of  polygamy,  a  brood 
of  domestic  jealousies,  corruptions,  and  miseries.  Hie 
moral  influence  of  the  family  ceased  apparently  eveo 
before  Gideon  himself  had  finished  his  career;  for  u 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  men  of  his  very  place  sod 
neighbourhood  were  ripe  for  a  general  movement  in 
favour  of  idolatry,  and  they  agreed  together  to  make 
Baal-berith,  that  is,  Baal  of  the  covenant,  their  6od« 
Ja.Tiil.S3.  The  state  of  the  case  seems  to  have  been,  that 
they  concurred  in  setting  np  an  idol  to  wonhip,  and 
erecting  an  idol  temple;  hence,  in  reference  to  the 
Shechemites,  we  read  of  the  house  of  thdr  god  Berith, 
Jo.  iz.  M.  It  implied  that  the  Israelites  made  a  com- 
promise with  the  surrounding  heathenism;  the  object 
of  their  common  worship  was  to  be  a  Baal,  but  Baal  of 
the  covenant ;  not,  therefore,  absolutely  and  fonnaDy 
different  from  Jehovah,  but  Jehovah  under  a  spedil 
name  and  character,  consequently  wonihipped  in  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  regard.  Can  we  wonder, 
after  such  a  defection,  that  the  spirit  of  evil  should 
break  out,  as  it  so  soon  did,  with  the  violence  of  a 
whirlwind,  in  Gideon's  house  and  among  the  people  of 
Abieser?  The  family,  on  which  the  sun  of  divine 
&vour  had  for  a  time  shone  so  brightly,  became  in  the 
next  generation  a  plague  and  a  ruin,  itself  receiving 
into  its  bosom  the  vials  of  heaven's  wrath,  and  in  its 
calamitous  course  becoming  the  occasion  of  invoiving 
multitudes  around  it  in  the  same!  A  most  striking 
proof  in  its  history  both  how  righteousness  exalts,  and 
how  sin  becomes  the  ruin  of  any  people! 

GIER-EAGLE  \srr\radum,  rtcm,  raehamahl  This 

TT  TTT 

word  occurs  only  in  the  enumeration  of  birds  prohi- 
bited by  the  law  of  Moses  as  unclean;  in  the  former  fonn 
in  Le.  xi.  18,  in  the  latter  in  De.  xiv.  17.  The  LXX. 
have  rendered  it  "  swan"  {kOkwos)  in  the  foxmer  case, 
and  "hawk"  (Upa^)  in  the  latter.  The  Hebrew  word 
ordinarily  signifies  bowels  or  compasmon,  and  commenta- 
tors  have  sought  to  establish  an  identity  with  onespectee 
or  another  founded  on  the  distinctive  habits  of  the  bird, 
but  with  littie  success.  The  writer  of  the  notes  in  the 
Pictcrial  Bible  accepts  the  first  meaning  of  the  LXX.; 
Boothroyd  and  Taylor,  in  C^dmet,  wiU  have  the  king- 
fisher to  be  intended. 

Bruce,  however,  has  sufficientiy  shown  that  the  bird 
must  be  the  Egyptian  vulture — Neophron  penmopttnu, 
which  is  abundant  in  the  East,  and  is  popularly  called 
Pharaoh's  chicken.  But  it  is  also  well  known  by  the 
name  raehamdh,  which  is  literally  the  old  Hebrew  ap- 
pellation. The  traveller  just  cited  oonsideis  that  thii 
name,  alluding  to  the  signification  mentioned  above, 
oonmiemorates  the  fact  that  this  vulture  was  sacred  to 
Isis,  and  considered  an  emblem  of  parental  aftctioB. 
At  present  the  bird,  though  horribly  filthy  and  obscene 
in  its  habits,  is  held  in  such  esteem  in  Egyp^  ^^  * 
penalty  attaches  to  any  one  who  kills  it  near  the  great 
cities.  This  probably  is  only  for  its  osefuhiatt  as  a 
scavenger.  The  Neophron  enjoys  a  wide  geographwil 
range,  since  it  occurs  over  the  whole  of  A8i%  Emwp^ 
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and  Africa.  It  has  even  been  taken  in  England  and  in 
Norway.  It  is  rather  a  conspicuous  bird;  for  the  plum- 
age is  wholly  white,  except  a  band  of  black  across  each 
wing;  the  beak,  naked  face,  legs  and  feet  are  yellow. 


f303.J       Egyptian  Vvdtvae— Neophron  perenopUrua. 

The  food,  as  with  other  vultures,  is  mainly  carrion;  but 
when  this  is  scarce,  it  will  prey  upon  snakes,  lizards, 
and  frogs.  [p.  h.  g.] 

GI'HON  [what  breaks  or  issues  forth],  1.  originally 
occurs  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  para- 
dise, and  which  is  described  as  thereafter  compassing 
the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia,  Oe.  li.  13.  Various  efforts 
have  been  made  to  identify  it  with  some  known  river  on 
the  present  surface  of  the  globe,  but  with  no  success. 
{See  Eden.) 

2.  GiHOK,  the  name  of  a  fountain  near  Jerusalem,  be- 
side which  Solomon  received  his  anointing  to  the  king- 
dom, iKi.  i.23,38.    {See  Jerusalem  and  its  Envieons.) 

GIL'BOA  {huhbling  fountain],  known  only  as  the 
name  of  a  mountain  ridge,  though  the  etymology  of 
the  word  seems  to  point  to  some  spring,  remarkable 
for  its  bubbling  waters ;  and  it  is  possible  that  from 
some  such  spring  the  mountain  derived  its  name.  And 
there  is  a  large  spring  at  the  northern  base  of  what  is 
still  regarded  as  Gilboa,  called  'Ain  Juldd,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  "the  fountain  of  Jezreel,^'  beside 
which  Saul  pitched  with  his  army  before  the  memor- 
able battle  in  which  he  fell,  i  So.  xxtz.  i.  Gilboa,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  properly  a  mountain  in  the  ordinary 
sense  as  a  range  of  hiUs,  bounding  the  fertile  plain  of 
Esdraelon  on  the  north-east.  *^  They  are  not  particu- 
larly interesting  in  their  general  contour.  They  rise  to 
no  great  height,  and  present  but  a  small  appearance 
either  of  natural  pasturage  or  culture.  Large  bare 
patches  and  scarps  of  the  common  cretaceous  rock  of  the 
oountiy  are  more  conspicuous  on  them,  than  any  cloth- 
ing of  verdure  which  they  wear"  (Wilson,  Lands  of  the 
Bfble,  li.  p.  86).  What  has  chiefly  invested  Gilboa  with 
interest  is  the  victory  gained  there  over  Saul  by  the 
Philistines,  and  the  pathetic  lamentation  by  David  over 
Saul  himself  and  his  son  Jonathan.  In  that  lamenta- 
tion, it  will  also  be  observed,  Gilboa  is  spoken  of,  not 
as  a  single  mountain,  but  as  a  group  or  succession  of 
heights^"  mountains  of  Gilboa;"  and  another  touch  of 
truth  may  be  perceived,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  remarked, 
in  the  podticfd  wish,  that  henceforth  there  might  be 
no  rain  nor  dew  upon  them,  nor  jUlds  of  offerings — 
■nggested  doubtless  by  the  aspect  of  the  "  bare,  bleak, 
and  ji^iged  ridge,  with  its  one  green  strip  of  table- 


land, where  probably  the  last  struggle  was  fought — the 
more  bare  and  bleak  from  its  unusual  contrast  with  the 
fertile  plain  from  which  it  springs." 

GIL'EAD  [properly,  a  fiard,  rocky  reffion,  but  by 
a  slight  change  in  the  punctuation,  Galeed,  it  might 
signify  heap  of  loitness,  the  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the 
heap  of  stones  erected  by  him  on  .a  memorable  occasion, 
Oaxxi.  47],  1.  a  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  included 
the  towns  of  Ramoth,  Jazer,  and  Jabesh.  Its  limits 
cannot  be,  and  probably  never  were,  strictly  defined, 
and  the  name  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  whole  Transjordanic  country,  Nu,  xxxii.  29 ;  Ju.  xx.  i. 
Its  mountains  are  to  be  seen  from  nearly  all  the  hills 
and  table-lands  of  western  Palestine,  and  seem  to  form 
an  unbroken  ridge  bounding  the  view  to  the  eastward. 
To  the  pilgrim  at  the  sacred  sites,  and  the  traveller  in 
the  Holy  Land,  they  are  the  limits  of  his  knowledge, 
as  the  Mediterranean  was  to  the  Jews,  as  the  Atlantic 
was  to  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Libyan  hills 
are  to  the  voyager  on  the  Nile.  But  on  approach- 
ing them  the  unbroken  appearance  of  their  outline 
vanishes,  and  when  their  summits  (2000  or  3000  feet 
above  the  Jordan  valley)  are  reached,  there  opens  out 
"  a  wide  table- land  tossed  about  in  wild  confusion  of 
undulating  downs,  clothed  with  rich  grass  and  with 
magnificent  forests  of  sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex, 
and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs  are  broken  by 
three  deep  defiles,  through  which  there  fall  into  the 
Jordan  the  three  rivers  of  the  Jarmuk,  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  Amon"  (the  latter  however  is  south  of  the  limits 
of  Gilead  as  generally  understood).  "  On  the  east 
they  melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain  which,  by  a 
gradual  descent,  joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the 
Ua(iran  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert "  (Stanley,  sinai  and  Pal 
p.  314).  The  whole  of  this  east  country,  being  well  adapted 
for  pasture,  was  granted  to  the  Reubenites,  the  Gad- 
ites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  after  it  had  been 
won  from  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  and  Og  the 
king  of  Bashan,  Nu.  xxi.  24, 32.  Gilead  in  its  proper  sense 
fell  partly  to  the  lot  of  Grad,  partly  to  Manasseh.  Their 
boundary  cannot  be  accurately  laid  down,  further  than 
that  Gad  seems  to  have  dwelt  to  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Jordan  (as  far  north  however  as  the  Sea  of  Chin- 
nereth,  Jos.  xiii.  27),  and  Manasseh  to  the  north  and  east 
as  far  south  as  Mahanaim.  The  forests  and  pastures 
of  Gilead  seem  to  have  kept  alive  in  its  inhabitants 
that  wild  and  nomade  character  which  was  soon  lost  by 
the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  while  its  exposure  to 
the  attacks  of  external  enemies  nurtured  their  warlike 
spirit,  and  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Land 
kept  them  in  the  background  of  the  history  of  God's 
people.  At  different  times  two  remarkable  men  suddenly 
appeared  from  its  forests :  Jephthah,  the  victorious  cap- 
tain, the  performer  of  his  rash  vow ;  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  the  bold  reprover  of  Aliab,  the  asserter  of  God's 
honour,  the  sole  antagonist  of  Baal's  four  hundred  pro- 
phets on  Mount  Carmel.  The  wildness  of  the  region 
whence  he  came  must  have  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
western  Israelites,  as  had  his  strange  appearance  and 
the  accounts  they  heard  of  his  miraculous  nourishment 
by  ravens,  of  his  raising  the  widow's  son,  and  of  his 
running  before  Ahab's  chariot  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel. 
In  his  country  too  was  Hamoth,  the  frontier  town,  so 
often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Syrians,  and  at  last  the 
scene  of  Ahab's  death,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet. 

At  other  times  Gilead  comes  before  us  for  a  moment 
as  it  were  in  the  sacred  history.     It  was  the  scene 
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of  the  crisis  of  JacoVs  life,  when,  no  longer  an  outcast 
and  a  slave,  he  returned  the  independent  chieftain  of  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  tribe  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
For  here  on  Mount  Gilead  he  finally  parted  with 
Laban,  who  had  long  deceived  and  oppressed  him,  and 
had  pursued  him  hither  from  Padan- Aram.  At  Maha- 
naim  he  overlooked  the  inheritance  of  his  descendants, 
and  meditated  on  his  changed  fortunes:  "With  my 
staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become 
two  biuids."  Here  also  the  angels  of  God  met  him, 
sent  no  doubt  as  a  support  in  his  trial,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  the  Almighty's  protection.  At  Peniel  took 
place  that  mysterious  wrestling  in  prayer,  when  he 
received  his  new  name  of  Israel,  the  wrestler  of  God, 
more  suitable  to  his  altered  prospects  than  Jacob,  the 
auppUmter;  and  thus  by  converse  with  God,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  last  trial  of  this  period  of  his  life— the 
dreaded  meeting  with  Esau.  At  Succoth,  where  he 
built  him  a  house,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle,  we 
trace  a  further  step  in  his  history — the  transition  from 
the  wandering  to  the  settled  agricultural  life,  Q«.  zxxi. 
zxxU.  zzxiti.  On  another  occasion  we  are  brought 
back  to  Gilead  at  the  time  of  David's  sorest  trial, 
when  he  fled  to  Mahanaim  from  Absalom,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  neighbouring  forest 
of  Ephraim.  On  two  special  occasions  also  did  the 
Transjordanic  hills  afford  a  safe  retreat  to  our  Lord 
himself  from  his  labours  and  dangers  in  Galilee  and 
Judea.  Thither  he  probably  retired  after  his  baptism; 
thither  also  in  the  interval  of  danger  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  end  of  his  earthly  course,  Jn.  x.  39.40. 
And  these  too  were  the  mountains  "  whither,  in  obe- 
dience to  their  Master's  prophetic  bidding,  the  Chris- 
tians fled  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  found  at 
Pella  a  refuge  from  the  calamities  which  befell  their 
countrymen." 

The  balm  of  Gilead  seems  to  have  been  valued  for 
its  medicinal  properties  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
Midianitish  merchants  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  were 
passing  through  the  valley  of  Jezreel  on  their  way  from 
Gilead  to  Egypt,  0«.  xxxviL  n.  Josephus  often  mentions 
this  balm  or  balsam,  but  generally  as  the  product  of  the 
rich  plain  of  Jericho,  for  example  (Antlq.  xlv.  4):  "Now 
when  Pompey  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Jericho  (where 
the  palm-tree  grows  and  that  balsam  which  is  an  oint- 
ment of  all  the  most  precious,  which  upon  any  incision 
being  made  in  the  wood  with  a  sharp  stone  distils  out 
thence  like  a  juice),  he  marched  in  the  morning  to  Jeru- 
salem." Dr.  Thomson  found  in  the  plain  of  Jericho 
some  thorn-bushes  called  the  zukum,  "  which  is  like 
the  crab  apple-tree,  and  bears  a  small  nut,  from  which 
a  kind  of  liquid  balsam  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  monks 
as  balm  of  Gilead  so  famous  in  ancient  times,"  and  he 
supposes  ''that  the  balm  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph, 
Oe.  xItU.  11,  and  that  which  Jeremiah,  ch.  Till.  28,  refers  to 
for  its  medicinal  qualities,  were  the  same  which  the 
trading  Ishmaelites  were  transporting  to  Egypty  and 
that  it  was  some  resinous  extract  from  the  forest  trees 
of  Gilead"  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  467).  [c.  T.  M.] 

2.  Gilead.  A  Gilead  is  mentioned  in  Ju.  vii.  3, 
in  connection  with  the  movements  of  Gideon,  which 
must  have  been  some  place  or  mountain,  not  on  the 
east^  but  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and  probably  in  the 
territories  of  Naphtali  or  Zebulun.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  Oilead  (lySj)  is  a  corruption  of  the  text  for 

Gilboa.     But  the  MSS.  give  no  countenance  to  this; 


and  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  the  natnal 
supposition  is,  that  a  Gilead  of  some  sort,  thou^ 
otherwise  unknown,  existed  near  the  scene  of  Gideon's 
operationo. 

3.  Gilead.  Two  persons  are  mentioned  as  bearing 
this  name — a  son  of  Machir,  No.  xxtL  29;  and  the  father 
of  Jephthah,  Ju.  xl.  1. 

GIL'GAL  [wheel,  rolling].  1.  Tlie  place,  whether 
town,  or  as  is  more  probable,  open  space,  on  which  Is- 
rael made  their  first  encampment  after  crossiiig  the 
Jordan,  Job.  ir.  19, 20.  It  is  simply  described  as  being  "in 
the  east  comer  of  Jericho."  It  is  phiced  by  Josephui 
at  the  distance  of  ten  stadia,  or  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  Jericho,  and  about  five  times  as  much  to  the  west 
of  the  Jordan  (Ant.  ▼.  1, 4. 11).  It  is  expressly  called  a  hiU 
or  rising- ground,  Jo«.  t  3;  and  there,  resting  for  a  litUe, 
the  host  of  Joshua  performed  the  rite  of  cucumdnoQ 
and  partook  of  the  passover,  before  they  entered  on  the 
work  of  conquest.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  woik  of 
circumcision  that  the  place  obtained  its  future  name: 
"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you.  Wherefore 
the  name  of  the  place  is  odled  Gilgal  unto  this  day," 
Job.  ▼.  9.  It  has  been  made  a  question,  why  the  ad- 
ministration of  circumcision  should  have  been  caDed 
rolling  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt ;  whether  the  re- 
proach had  respect  simply  to  their  previous  undrcum- 
cised  condition,  or  to  their  condition  otherwise,  ai 
connected  with  and  indicated  by  the  suspension  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  latter  seems  decidedly  the  preferable 
view.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  simple  fact  ii  drcom- 
cision  having  ceased  to  be  administered  during  the 
wilderness  sojourn,  could  scarcely  have  been  so  gene- 
rally known  in  Egypt  as  to  become  a  matter  of  reproadi 
there  against  Israel.  The  Egyptians  had  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  it  was  practised  or  not.  Then,  eren 
if  it  had  been  known,  one  does  not  see  how  it  should 
have  been,  as  a  mere  fact,  turned  into  a  reproach;  be- 
cause there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Egyptians 
as  a  people  in  any  way  identified  their  national  honour 
with  the  rite,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  practice  was 
ever  by  any  means  universal,  except  among  the  priest- 
hood. Origen  speaks  of  it  as  confined  to  them  (Horn.  6  is 
Jer.),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  merely  adds  those  who 
sought  admission  to  the  mysteries  (Strom.  L  p.  SOS,ed.  Syib.) 
It  is  chiefly  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  before 
us,  ooupl^  with  a  general  statement  of  Herodotoa 
(u.  108)  as  to  the  general  practice  of  circnmciaion  among 
the  Egyptians,  that  the  absolute  and  stringent  univer 
sality  of  it  there  has  been  affirmed.  (See,  for  examidai 
WUkinaon'B  Ancient  £g7ptlanB,T.  317 ;  Kitto's  CyelopedU,  aftCu^ 
curadBion.)  Besides,  if  the  simple  disuse  of  the  (adioance 
had  lain  so  long  upon  Israel  as  a  reproach,  one  most 
say  it  was  very  needlessly  borne,  since  it  could  have 
been  removed  any  time  during  the  forty  yeazs;  ahnoet 
anywhere  they  could  have  halted  long  enough  for  the 
purpose.  In  reality  it  had  been  done  once,  for  when 
the  command  to  circumcise  was  now  given  to  Josha% 
it  came  as  an  order  to  ''circumcise  them  again,  the 
second  time,"  Jos.  v.  2.  The  former  time  would  doubt- 
less be  when  they  lay  encamped  aroimd  Sinai,  so  that 
the  forty  years  of  discontinuance  mentioned  could  not 
be  absolutely  forty;  the  term  is  naed  in  a  general  way 
for  the  period  of  the  wilderness  sojourn.  When  leaving 
Sinai  and  marching  toward  Canaan,  the  administiation 
of  the  ordinance  required  to  be  suspended  for  a  time, 
on  account  of  the  incessant  movings  to  and  fro.    But 
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when,  for  their  want  of  faith  and  frequent  backslidings, 
the  people  were  doomed  to  continue  in  the  wilderness 
for  nearly  forty  years  longer,  as  this  was  a  suspension 
of  the  covenant  itself,  so  the  ordinance,  which  was  its 
more  peculiar  hadge  and  sesJ,  was  fitly  suspended  too. 
Not  ^m  any  external  difficulty  in  practising  it,  but 
as  a  sign  of  their  humbled  and  dishonoured  condition, 
was  it  henceforth  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  by  the 
lawgiver.  Hence  it  is  expressly  connected  here  with 
their  having  disobeyed  Grod's  voice,  and  losing  in  con- 
sequence the  fulfilment  of  the  great  promise  of  the 
covenant,  rer.  6.  This  was  emphatically  the  reproach 
of  Egypt,  viz.  the  reproach  of  having  been  led  out  of 
l^ypt  with  high  hopes  of  future  aggrandisement,  which 
had  not  been  realized.  It  was  precisely  such  a  reproach 
which  Moses  dreaded,  and  which  led  him  on  one 
occasion  to  say,  "Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians 
speak  and  say,  For  mischief  did  he  bring  them  out,  to 
slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth?"  Ex.  xxxit.  12,  aim  Nu.  xiv.  13.  But 
now  that  they  had  become  again  a  circumcLsed  people, 
by  the  express  command  of  God,  the  partial  ban  was 
taken  ofif ;  they  were  acknowledged  by  him  as  in  the 
proper  sense  his  covenant-people,  in  whose  behalf  he 
was  ready  to  execute  the  word  on  which  he  had  caused 
thdr  fathers  to  hope.  Thus,  no  longer  should  Egypt 
have  occasion  to  taunt  them  with  having  been  beguiled 
with  false  expectations  and  promises  lying  unfulfilled. 
The  deed  at  Gtlgal  terminated  the  period  of  shame,  and 
commenced  a  brighter  era.     {See  Cibcumcision.) 

2.  GiLOAL,  from  which  Elijah  and  EUsha  went 
down  to  Bethel,  s  Ki.  il.  2,  was  apparently  a  different 
place  from  that  just  noticed ;  for,  had  it  been  meant, 
the  passage  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  could 
never  have  been  represented  as  a  descent.  Bethel  being 
upwards  of  1000  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  Gilgal  somewhere  in 
the  district  of  Bethel,  and  at  a  higher  elevation  than 
it — of  which  the  remains  are  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  certain  ruins,  bearing  the  name  of  Jiljulek 
or  Jiljilieh,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  Bethel  (Robinson,  Ui.  p.  47). 

3.  GiLOAL,  not  far  from  Shechem,  beside  the  plains 
of  Moreh,  D«.  xl.  90;  Job.  xil.  23.  This  may,  however,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  immediately  preceding ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty.  The  passage 
in  Joshua  speaks  of  the  nations  or  peoples  of  Gilgal, 
whose  king  fell  imder  the  hand  of  Joshua;  implying 
that  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  and  formed  a  centre  to  several  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

GriiOH,  a  town  situated  somewhere  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah,  and  known  simply  as  the  birth-place 
of  Ahithophel,  2sa.xr.12.  In  Jos.  xv.  51,  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh ;  but  hitherto 
no  traces  have  been  found  of  it. 

GIRDLE!,  an  article  of  dress,  of  much  importance 
in  the  East,  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  Its  general 
nature  and  use,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  applications 
made  of  it  in  Scripture,  have  been  described  under 
Dbess.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  here  a  few  leading 
points.  For  persons  in  plain  attire  the  girdle  was  very 
commonly  of  leather ;  but  was  also  not  unfrequently 
made  of  linen,  and  sometimes  highly  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  and  even  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  Of  this  costlier  sort  presents  were  often  made, 
1 8a.  xTiii.  11.     Its  chief  use  was  for  binding  up  the  loose 


and  flowing  garments  that  were  worn  alike  by  both 
sexes,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  moving  with  more  free* 
dom,  and  addressing  themselves  to  active  employment. 
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1, 8,  Efryptlan,  firom  Wilkinion  and  BoaeUini.     9,  Penepoliten,  from  Sir 

B.  Km  Porter.   4, 5, 6,  AMjiian,  from  Malptarcs  in  British  Miueiim. 

Hence  to  gird  or  girdle  up  the  loins,  was  a  common 
expression  for  putting  one's  self  in  readiness  for  any 
service  that  might  be  required,  La.  xU.  35;  1  Pe.i.13.  Daggers 
were  usually  stuck  in  the  girdle ;  but  the  sword  was 
sometimes  at  least  suspended  by  a  belt  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  as  in  woodcut  No.  212,  p.  467.  Among  other 
incidental  purposes  served  by  the  girdle,  it  was  so  folded 
as  frequently  to  supply  the  want  of  a  scrip  or  purse. 

The  girdle  of  the  priests  had  a  name  of  its  own 
{abneth),  and  was  in  various  respects  peculiar.  {See 
Priests,  Clothing  op.) 

GIR'GASHITES,  one  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited 
Canaan  before  the  conquest  of  the  land  under  Joshua. 
The  name  frequently  occurs,  Go.  x.  I6;  xr.  2t;  De.  tU.  i;  Jos. 
ill.  10, Ac.;  but  always  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
other  tribes ;  and  it  is  altogether  doubtful  to  what  dis- 
tricts of  the  land  their  possessions  should  be  assigned. 
They  are  generally  associated  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  but  it  rests  on  no  solid  grounds. 
Josephus  intimates  that  nothing  was  known  of  them  in 
his  time  but  the  name  (Ant.  1. 6,2). 

GITTITES,  men  of  Gath,  six  hundred  of  whom 
attached  themselves  to  David,  and  became  part  of  his 
body-guard,  2  Sa.  xv.  is,  19.  It  lias  been  supposed  by 
some,  that  they  were  the  six  hundred  men  who  had 
followed  David  to  Gath,  iSa.xxTii.  2  {see  Chkrethites)  ; 
but  it  is  rather  against  this  view,  that  Ittai,  who 
appears  to  have  been  their  leader,  is  called  "a stranger 
and  an  exile,"  Tor.  20.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  if  natives  of  Gath,  they  submitted  to  circum- 
cision, and  became  Israelites  in  faith  and  worship, 
though  they  were  strangers  by  birth.  Obed-edom  is 
called  a  Gittite,  2Sa.  vi.  lO;  but  as  he  was  a  Levite,  this 
must  have  arisen,  either  from  his  having  had  some 
incidental  connection  with  Gath,  or  perhaps  more 
probably  from  his  being  a  native  of  Gath-rimmon,  a 
Levitical  city. 

QITTITH,  a  term  occurring  in  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  Psalms,  probably  the  name  of  a  particular  kind 
of  musical  instrument.     {Sec  Psalms.) 

GLASS.  There  remains  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  remote  antiquity  of  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It 
was  beyond  all  question  one  of  the  arts  practised  in 
ancient  Egypt;  and  from  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan, 
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executed,  it  is  suppose,  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Osirtisen  and  his  immediate  sucoessors — that  is,  from 
sixteen  to  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era — ^representations  have  been  found  of  the  subject. 
The  subjoined  are  given  by  Wilkinson  (vol.  ill  p.  89),  ex- 
hibiting two  sets  of  glass-blowers ;  and  as  the  glass  at 
the  end  of  the  blow-pipe  was  painted  green,  no  doubt, 
as  Wilkinson  remarks,  can  exist  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  artist. 

There  is  other  evidence,  however,  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  art ;  for  images  of  glazed  pottery,  belonging  to 
much  the  same  period,  covered  with  a  vitrified  sub- 
stance of  the  same  quality  as  glass,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  monuments ;  and  beads  and  other  ornaments  of 
glass  have  been  found,  glass  vases  and  bottles  also, 
considered  to  be  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Various  glass 
articles  have  been  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
— though  the  glass,  it  is  believed,  had  been  of  inferior 
quality,  and  adapted  to  few  of  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  now  applied.     This  may  have  been  so  at  Rome 
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and  in  Europe  generally;  for  it  was  in  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia,  and  more  especially  in  Egypt,  that  the  art 
was  cultivated  in  early  times,  and  brought  in  some  of 
its  branches  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  In 
Egypt  they  had  the  advantage,  not  only  of  an  earlier 
application  to  the  art,  but  also  of  a  peculiar  earth, 
which  appears  to  have  been  necessaiy  to  the  production 
of  some  of  the  more  viduable  and  brilliant  kinds  of 
glass;  hence  a  great  part  of  the  glass  ware  used  at 
Home  about  the  Christian  era  and  subsequently  came 
from  Alexandria ;  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  was  pre- 
sented by  an  Egyptian  priest  with  some  vases,  which 
were  reckoned  so  fine  that  they  were  produced  only  on 
grand  occasions  (Strabo,  l.  xrll. ;  YoplBCua  In  Vita  Satarnlnl,  e.  8) . 
Winkelmann  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "the 
ancients  carried  the  art  of  glass-making  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  ourselves;"  and  Wilkinson 
states  respecting  the  Egyptians,  ''Such  was  their  skill 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  the  mode  of  stain- 
ing it  of  various  hues,  that  they  counterfeited  with  suc- 
cess the  amethyst  and  other  precious  stones,  and  even 
arrived  at  an  excellence  in  the  art  which  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  unable  to  retain,  and  which  our  Euro- 
pean workmen,  in  spite  of  their  improvements  in  other 
branches  of  this  manufacture,  are  still  unable  to  imitate. 
For  not  only  do  the  colours  of  some  Egyptian  opaque 
glass  ofTer  the  most  varied  devices  on  the  exterior,  dis- 


tributed with  the  regularity  of  a  studied  design,  but  , 
the  same  hue  and  the  same  devices  pass  in  right  lines 
directly  through  the  substance;  so  that  in  whatever 
part  it  is  broken,  or  wherever  a  section  may  chance  to 
be  made  of  it,  the  same  appearance,  the  same  oolouis, 
and  the  same  devioe  present  themselves,  without  being 
found  ever  to  deviate  from  the  direction  of  a  straight 
line,  from  the  external  surface  to  the  interior"  (Andttt 
Egypt.  Ui  p.  103). 

The  purposes  to  which  the  manufacture  of  glass  was 
applied  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  uatioiiB 
were  of  considerable  diversity — including,  beside  the 
imitations  just  referred  to  of  the  precious  stones,  beads, 
figures  of  the  gods,  fancy  figures  of  all  sorts,  bottles, 
cups,  vases,  jars,  and  occasionally  even  coffins.  But 
it  was  rather  coloured  than  transparent  glass  whidi 
was  the  object  of  study  in  the  ancient  manufactoie; 
absolute  deamess  or  transparency  seems  to  have  been 
a  quality  very  rarely  attained;  and  the  emperor  Neio 
is  reported  to  have  paid  an  extravagant  price  for  two 
small  drinking  cups  with  handLesy 
the  chief  excellence  of  which  con- 
sisted in  their  being  colouriess  (En- 
eycL  Brit,  art  Glass) .  Hence  in  those 
passages,  whether  in  ancient  daasi- 
cal  writers  or  in  Scripture,  \AaA 
speak  of  things  bang  dear  or 
shining  as  glass,  the  probability  is, 
that  it  is  either  the  mere  glitter  of 
glass  when  shone  upon  by  the  sno, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  brilliancy  of 
the  colouiB  emitted  by  it,  or  some 
other  glass-like  substance,  such  as 
rock-crystal,  that  is  meant.  Hus 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the 
comparison  in  Re.  iv.  4,  *' a  sea  of 
glass  like  unto  crystal" — ^the  glass 
representing  only  the  smooth,  polish- 
ed, glancing  surface,  and  the  dystal 
superadding  the  idea  of  perfect 
Hence,  glass  was  not  applied  in  andent 


transparency. 

times  to  windows;  when  these  were  not,  as  they  com- 
monly were  in  the  East,  simply  open  apertures  by  daj. 
with  wooden  doors  placed  on  them  by  nighty  a  kind  of 
semi-transparent  stone,  a  sort  of  talc,  called  lapit  tpeff^ 
laris,  was  generally  used,  and  continued  to  be  so  for 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Nor  was  glass  in 
andent  times,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  applied  to  the 
production  of  mirrors.  These  were  made  of  some  sort 
of  metal — ^the  larger  and  more  expensive  ones  of  silver, 
and  those  in  more  common  use  of  what  is  denominated 
brass,  though  it  is  understood  to  have  been  a  compoand 
of  copper  and  tin,  not  copper  and  zinc,  which  are  the  real 
ingredients  in  brass.  Hence  the  laver  for  the  tabemade 
was  made  of  the  looking-glasses  which  had  bdonged  to 
the  pious  women  who  statedly  attended  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary,  Ex.  xxxtUL  8.  Hence  also  in  Job 
the  sky  is  spoken  of  as  being  spread  out  ''like  a  mohen 
looking-glass,"  eh.  xxxrii.  is.  And  in  1  Co.  xiiL  12— 
''for  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  (iw  Myfun, 
in  a  mystery) " — though  nothing  is  implied  as  to  the 
substance  composing  the  glass,  yet  it  seems  best  to 
understand  the  apostle  as  speaking  of  glass  in  the  same 
sense  as  where  the  word  is  elsewhere  used,  90».iiiit; 
Ja.  1. 23,ftc.,  that  is,  of  glass  in  the  sense  of  mirror,  le* 
fleeting,  though  somewhat  dimly  and  imperfectly  (Toan 
80  in  andent  times  than  now),  the  objects  exhibited  in 
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it.  To  the  eye  of  the  spectator  such  objects  appear  to 
be  seen  through  the  glass,  on  its  farther  side,  and  with 
a  degree  of  darkness  or  mystery  corresponding  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  instrument  employed.  Grod's  Word 
is  a  mirror  of  this  sort  in  respect  to  spiritual  and  divine 
things,  in  which  and  through  which,  as  it  were,  the  eye 
of  faith  can  apprehend  them,  yet  imperfectly,  as  in  the 
far  distance  and  amid  a  haze  of  dimness  and  obscurity. 
This  is  the  only  meaning  of  the  passage  that  appears 
to  be  justified  by  the  state  of  ancient  art.  Wetstein 
and  Schottgen  have  sought  to  establish  another  mean- 
ing by  such  rabbinical  utterances  as  the  following:  ''All 
the  prophets  saw  through  a  dark  glass,  Moses  through 
a  bright  glass  " — ^which,  if  it  have  reference  to  window- 
glass,  or  any  substance  used  instead,  must  have  con- 
templated a  state  of  things  long  posterior  to  the  gospel 
age.  The  other  interpretation  therefore  must  be  ac- 
quiesced in  as  the  more  natural  and  certain;  the  rather 
80,  aa  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle 
has  again  connected  the  gospel  with  glass  in  the  sense 
of  a  reflecting  mirror. 

GLASS,  or  MIRROR.     See  Looking- Glass. 

OLELANING.  The  right  of  the  poor  to  glean  after 
the  reapers  in  harvest  and  in  the  vintage  was  one  of 
the  merciful  provisions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  Le.xix.9,io. 
How  it  was  carried  out  by  the  better  part  of  the  cove- 
nant-people is  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  history  of 
Ruth. 

QLEIDE  [mn»  rcuik] .   The  name  of  some  unclean  bird 

TT 

prohibited  in  De.  xiv.  13,  the  only  passage  in  which 
the  word  occurs.  In  the  parallel  list  in  Le.  xi.,  the 
word  ,«TK^  (daah)  appears  in  similar  connection,  which 

our  version  renders  vulture.  The  great  similarity  be- 
tween the  letters  ^  and  "^  renders  it  highly  probable 
that  these  two  forms  represent  one  and  the  same  word. 
At  all  events  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  render  both 
by  the  same  term,  the  former  by  yurj/,  the  vidture,  the 
latter  by  milvus,  the  kite.  Each  term  presents  us  with 
a  good  etymology,  raah  expressing  vision,  daaJi  flight. 
The  vultures  and  the  kites  are  pre-eminent  for  fleetness 
of  wing  and  for  piercing  sight;  and  we  may  be  tolerably 


[307.]       Kite-afiltnu  BgypH%$. 

sore  that  one  of  these  genera  is  intended.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  no  need  to  change  the  English 
rendering. 

The  kite  {Milvus  vulgaris)  is  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  much  more  rare  than  formerly,  though  still  a 


well-known  bird.  In  some  districts  it  retains  the  old 
Saxon  name  of  glede,  which  alludes  to  its  smooth  and 
gliding  flight.  This,  owing  to  its  great  length  of  wing 
and  deeply-forked  tail,  is  performed  with  the  slightest 
possible  apparent  exertion.  *' Occasionally  it  sails  in 
circles,  with  its  rudder-like  tail  by  its  inclination  go- 
verning the  curve,  then  stops  and  remains  stationary 
for  a  time,  the  tail  expanded  widely,  and,  with  its  long 
wings,  sustaining  its  light  body,  apparently  from  the 
extent  of  surface  the  bird  is  able  to  cover"  (YarreU's 
British  Birds,  I  72).  Sir  William  Jardine  describes  it  as 
everywhere  a  fine  accessory  to  the  landscape;  one  of 
the  most  harmonious  appendages  of  the  forest — its 
graceful  flight  and  sailing  gyrations  heightening  the 
effect  of  some  dark  and  craggy  forest  scene  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,  and  breaking  the  quiet  by  its  sudden 
and  peculiarly  shrill  shriek. 

The  prey  of  the  glede  consists  of  small  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  and  is  generally  taken  on  the  ground 
by  a  sudden  pounce.  [p.  H.  c] 

GLORY  is,  perhaps,  more  variously  used  in  Scrip- 
ture than  in  most  other  writings;  yet  its  scriptural 
meanings  are  not  quite  so  manifold  and  arbitrary  as  they 
have  sometimes  been  represented.  For  example,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  word,  or  its  synonym  in  the 
original,  has  been  occasionally  used  as  a  designation  of 
the  liverj  the  supposed  seat  of  the  emotions,  especially 
of  the  more  powerful  emotions  anger  and  love.  This 
meaning  has  been  attributed  to  it  as  used  by  Jacob 
respecting  Simeon  and  Levi:  "  With  them,  mine  honour, 
(glory)  be  not  thou  united,"  Ge.  xlix.  6;  and  in  some  ex- 
pressions of  the  psalmist,  such  as,  *'My  heart  is  glad, 
and  my  glory  rejoiceth,"  Pb.  xTi.  9.  Others,  in  this  last 
passage,  and  in  Ps.  Ivii.  8,  "Awake  up,  my  glory;" 
Ps.  cviii.  1,  "  I  will  sing  and  give  praise,  even  with  my 
glory,"  have  understood  it  of  the  tongue,  as  the  most 
honourable  member  of  the  body.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  explanations.  The  glory  meant  by 
the  psalmist  is  but  another  word  for  the  heart  or  soul 
— the  seat  of  intelligence,  and  feeling,  and  will,  and  as 
such  the  glory  of  man  as  a  living  and  rational  creature. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  applications  of  the  word,  one  can 
easily  trace  the  fundamental  idea  involved  in  it.  Pro- 
perly it  is  the  exercise  and  display  of  what  constitutes 
the  distinctive  excellence  of  the  subject  of  which  it  is 
spoken;  thus,  in  respect  to  God,  his  gloiy  is  the  mani- 
festation of  his  divine  attributes  and  perfections,  or 
such  a  visible  eflnlgenoe  as  indicates  the  possession  and 
presence  of  these,  Ex.  xxxlU.  18,19;  Jn.  1. 14;  ii.  ll;  Ex.  xtI.  7, lO; 
xi.  34;  2Po.  L  I7,&c ;  in  respect  to  man,  his  glory  is  found 
in  the  things  which  discover  his  honourable  state  and 
character,  such  as  wisdom,  righteousness,  superiority  to 
passion,  or  that  outward  magnificence  which  is  expres- 
sive of  what,  in  the  lower  sphere,  bespeaks  the  high 
position  of  its  possessor.  So  many  examples  occur  of 
such  applications  of  the  word  glory  in  Scriptiune,  that 
it  is  needless  to  point  to  individual  cases.  But  it  is 
also,  and  by  a  very  natural  extension,  used  for  the  pro- 
perty or  possession  itself,  which  tends  to  throw  aroimd 
its  subject  a  halo  of  glory,  or  in  some  respect  to  crown 
it  with  honour;  as  when  the  glory  of  man  is  identified 
with  his  soul;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  with  its  trees, 
Is.  ix.  13;  the  glory  of  herbs  with  the  beauty  of  their 
flower,  la.  xl.  6;  the  glory  of  God  with  his  infinite  per- 
fections, and  especially  with  his  piu«  and  unchanging 
righteousness,  Is.  iiL  8;  xllL  8.  In  this  last  sense  God  is 
the  gloxy  of  his  people,  Je.  ii.  li;  Zee  U.  fi,  because  he  is  the 
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living  root  and  spring  of  all  that  diBtinguishes  them  for 
good;  and  they  are  his  glory  in  the  other  sense,  Je.  xlil.  li ; 
IxiL  8,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  their  holy  and  hlessed 
state,  through  the  wonderful  things  done  for  them  and 
by  them,  that  his  own  glorious  perfections  are  mani- 
fested before  the  eyes  of  men.  There  are  no  applica- 
tions of  the  word  in  Scripture  but  what  may  without 
difficulty  be  reduced  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  those 
now  indicated. 

GNAT  [Ktin^yl/],  a  small  two- winged  fly,  only  too 
well  known  in  all  climates  for  its  venomous  assaults  on 
man  and  beast.  There  are  many  species,  distinguished 
by  the  generic  name  Cultx^  but  all  having  a  similar  con- 
formation and  similar  habits.  The  species  found  in 
foreign  countries  are  generally  known  as  musquitoes; 
but  musquitoes  and  gnats  are  the  same  thing. 

The  weapon  with  which  the  gnat  makes  its  attack  is 
a  long  and  slender  proboBcis, 
which  projects  from  the  mouth 
like  a  very  fine  bristle,  appear- 
ing to  Uie  naked  eye  quite 
simple.  Under  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  microscope,  how- 
ever, it  is  seen  to  be  a  flexible 
sheath  (t)  inclosing  six  distinct 
pieces,  two  of  which  are  cutting 
blades  or  lancets  <V7),two  notched 
like  a  saw  with  reverted  teeth 
(/),  a  tubular  canal  (e),  and  the 
central  one  an  excessively  acute 
point  which  is  also  tubular  (d). 
When  the  attack  is  made,  the 
gnat  brings  the  tip  of  the  organ 
within  its  sheath  to  press  upon 
the  skin,  into  which  it  pre- 
sently enters,  the  sheath  remain- 
ing without  and  bending  into 
an  angle  as  the  lancets  descend. 
When  the  weapon  has  pene- 
trated to  its  base — a  distance  of 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  or  more — 

the  lancets  move  laterally,  and  orgaiu  of  the  mouth  of  onat 
thus  cut    the  flesh  on  either 

side,  promoting  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  super- 
ficial vessels;  at  the  same  moment  a  highly  irritative 
fluid  is  poured  into  the  wound,  which  has  the  efiect  of 
diluting  the  blood,  and  thus  of  rendering  it  more  capable 
of  flowing  up  the  slender  central  tube  into  the  throat 
of  the  insect.  It  then  sucks,  if  undisturbed,  till  its 
stomach  is  filled  to  repletion,  leaving  a  painful  tumour 
accompanied  with  an  intolerable  itching.  It  is  the 
female  gnat  alone  which  is  noxious;  the  male,  whose 
proboscis  is  feathered,  has  no  power  of  sucking  blood. 

In  low  fenny  parts  of  our  own  country  the  gnat  is 
an  intolerable  plague;  but  those  who  have  visited  the 
marshy  regions  and  forests  of  other  lands  are  aware 
how  much  more  formidable  are  the  gnats  there.  Dr. 
Clarke,  travelling  in  the  Crimea,  tells  us  that  the  bodies 
of  himself  and  his  companions,  in  spite  of  gloves,  clothes, 
and  handkerchiefs,  were  rendered  one  entire  wound, 
and  the  consequent  irritation  and  swelling  excited  a 
considerable  degree  of  fever.  In  a  most  sultry  night, 
when  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  pain,  and  heat,  he  sought  shelter  in  his  car- 
riage; and  though  almost  suffocated,  could  not  venture 
to  open  a  window  for  fear  of  the  musquitoes.  Swarms 
nevertheless  found  their  way  into  his  hiding-place;  and 
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in  spite  of  the  handkerchiefs  with  which  he  had  boimd 
up  his  head,  filled  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and  ean.  In  ' 
the  midst  of  his  torment  he  succeeded  in  lighting  a 
lamp,  which  was  extinguished  in  a  moment  by  sodi  a 
prodigious  number  of  these  insects,  that  their  carcases 
actually  filled  the  glass  chimney,  and  formed  a  large 
conical  heap  over  the  burner.  The  noise  they  make  m 
flying  cannot  be  conceived  by  persons  who  have  only 
heard  gnats  in  England.  It  is  to  all  that  hear  it  a 
most  fearful  sound  (Dr.  Clarke's  TraTeU,  i.  388).  A  traveller 
in  Morocco  feelingly  complains,  that  notwithstanding 
the  weariness  of  a  journey  of  fifty  miles,  he  could  take 
no  repose  for  the  terrible  musquitoes,  and  that  his  face 
and  hands  appeared,  from  thdr  stings,  as  if  he  were 
suffering  from  the  most  virulent  sort  of  small-pox 
(Jackson's  Moroooo,  57).  In  America  the  Indians  are  fain 
to  pass  the  night  buried  in  sand,  the  head  only  exposed, 
which  they  cover,  though  most  ineffectually,  with  a 
handkerchief  (Hamboldt). 

Nor  are  the  coldest  climates  exempt  from  these 
minute  pests.  In  Lapland  the  prodigious  swarms  are 
compared  to  snow-storms  when  the  flakes  fill  the  air, 
or  to  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  wind.  The 
miserable  natives  cannot  take  a  mouthful  of  food,  or 
lie  down  to  sleep  in  their  huts,  except  in  an  atmosphere 
of  smoke  that  almost  suffocates  them  as  weU  as  the 
musquitoes.  In  the  open  air  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
open  the  mouth  without  inhaling  dozens  of  than,  and 
meats  and  drinks  are  presently  blackened  with  the 
alighting  crowds. 

In  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  r^ons  these  in- 
sects are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  inhabitants.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  lower  parts  of  Egypt  were  accustomed  to 
obtain  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  &om  them  by 
sleeping  under  the  cover  of  a  net  used  for  fishing. 
Much  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  his  meaning  by 
those  who  could  not  conceive  how  the  coarse  meshes  of 
a  fishing-net  could  keep  off  insects  so  minute.  But 
some  curious  observations  of  Mr.  Spenoe  made  in  Italy 
go  to  prove  that,  &om  whatever  cause,  certain  flies 
will  not  pass  through  a  window  across  which  threads 
are  placed,  though  far  wider  apart  than  the  breadth  of 
their  own  bodies. 

Gnats  were  placed  by  the  law  among  imdean  ani- 
mals; and  hence  the  custom  of  straining  liquors  to  sepa- 
rate from  them  the  bodies  of  such  insects  accidentally 
immersed.  The  Lord  Jesus  alludes.  Mat.  xxiii  14,  to  the 
practice,  in  reproving  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who,  xealous 
about  the  minute  punctilios  of  the  law,  neglected  its 
weightier  matters — judgment,  mercy,  and  faith:  "Ye 
blind  guides!  which  strain  out  [for  so  it  should  be, 
not  strain  o^]  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  cameL**  They 
would  take  great  pains  to  avoid  transgressionB  at 
minute  as  a  gnat,  while  they  could  swallow  without 
scruple  sins  as  vast  as  a  cameL  The  reproof  is  not 
altogether  obsolete  even  in  our  days.  [P.  H.  o.] 

GOAD.    See  Agriculture. 

GK)AT  f-ry,  ear,  i^,  attudy  n^tt,  tzaphtr,  yy'Vt  ^> 

...  .T  •   T 

}ff^r\,  tcUsh;  Kid,  ^i,  gedt].  Of  these  terms  attud, 
tsapMry  and  toi«A.  are  used  to  signify  the  he-goat,  the 
first  being  the  ordinary  appellation,  while  taapktr  and 
tank  are  used  in  the  same  sense  more  rarely ;  »  i^ 
also  an  ordinary  word,  often  rendered  "  goat**  in  the 
general,  but  always  implying  the  she-goat,  as  in  the 
phrase  "  a  kid  of  the  gwUx,"*  or  "an  he-goat  of  the 
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ffoaU"  <Heb.);  8atr  sigiiifies  haixy,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  descriptive  appellation,  like  the  Latin  sonipea 
for  a  horse. 

From  very  remote  antiquity  goats  have  formed  an 
important  part  of  pastoral  wealth  in  the  East.  They 
are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  enmneration  of 
Abram's  possessions,  Ge.  xii.  16 ,  nor  in  those  of  Job,  Job 
i  3;  xUi.  IS;  but  perhaps  they  are  included  under  the  generic 
term  of  *'  flocks,"  which  Lot,  Oe.  xiil.  6,  and,  a  fortioriy 
Abram  possessed;  and  a  she- goat  formed  part  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  Abram  on  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
mise of  Isaac,  Oa  XV.  9.  In  the  account  of  the  miracu- 
lous increase  of  Jacob's  cattle,  G«.  xxxl.  lo,  12,  we  find 
mention  of  attudim,  which  though  rendered  in  the 
English  version  ramSy  doubtless  means  he-goats,  as 
ever3rwhere  else,  and  as  appears  by  a  comparison  with 
ch.  xxxi.  32,  et  $eq,y  where  the  parti-coloured  are  goats 
and  the  brown  sheep,  these  being  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  the  goats  being  commonly  black  and  the 
sheep  white. 

The  goat  was  used,  together  with  the  sheep  and  the 
ox,  for  those  sacrifices  of  blood  which  prefigured  the  offer- 
ing up  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     The  paschal ' '  lamb  "  might, 
at  tike  pleasure  or  convenience  of  any  father  in 
Israel,  have  been  a  kid : — "  Ye  shall  take  it  out  from 
the  slieep,  or  from  the  goatSf^^  Ex.  xll.  6.     The  bumt- 
ofi^^ring  might  be  "  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  goats," 
Le.i.LO;  the  peace-offering  might  be  "a  goat,"  Le. 
iii.  u ;  the  sin-offering  "  a  kid  of  the  goats,"  male, 
Le.  It.  23,  or  female,  ver.  28,  and  the  trespass-offering 
the  siune,  ?er.  6.    The  goat  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  thJtt  very  remarkable  ceremony  by  which  the 
transfer  of  the  guilt  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  and 
his  bearing  it  away  beyond  the  recognition  of  God, 
la  represented — the  scape- goat.     Here  two  goats 
were    taken  from  the  flock  and  presented  before 
the  Lord:  one  was  then  slain  and  his  blood  car- 
ried within  the  vail;  the  high-priest  then  put  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  other  goat  and  confessed 
all  the  iniquities  of  Israel,  "putting  than  upon  the 
hectd  cf  the  goaty"  which  was  then  sent  away  into 
the  nrdnhabited  wilderness,  and  there  let  go,  Le  xvi. 
In  the  domestic  economy  of  the  pastoral  peoples  of 
the  East  the  goat  has  alwa3r8  been  of  great  value.     The 
flesh  of  the  adult  is  rank  and  unfit  for  food,  but  that  of 
the  kid  is  excellent.  It  was  with  *'  two  kids  of  the  goats" 
that  Hebekah  made  the  imitative  venison  with  which 
Isaac  was  deceived — "  savoury  meat  such  as  he  loved," 
o«.  zxTiL  9, 14.     In  the  law  it  was  repeatedly  forbidden  to 
'*  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,"  Ex.  xxiii.  i9,&a;  a 
prohibition  the  reason  for  which  has  greatly  puzzled 
commentators.     The  most  likely  reason  that  has  been 
assigned  is,  that  such  a  practice  existed  as  an  idola- 
trous rite.    Cudworth  states  that  in  an  old  Karaite  com- 
ment on  the  Pentateuch,  he  met  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  a  custom  with  the  ancient  idolaters  at  the 
ingathering  of  their  fruits  to  take  a  kid  and  seethe  it 
in  the  milk  of  its  dam,  and  then  to  go  about  and 
sprizikle  with  the  broth  their  trees,  fields,  and  gardens 
in  a  magical  manner,  under  the  impression  that  by  this 
process  they  insured  their  fruitfulness  in  the  ensuing 
year.     Spencer  also  mentions  a  similar  rite  as  in  use 
amon^  the  Zabians.     It  is  a  remarkable  corroboration 
of  this  view,  which  seems  more  probable  than  any  of  the 
others,  that  this  command  is  first  mentioned,  Ex.  xxix  19, 
in  imniediate,  but  otherwise  unintelligrible  connection 
with  the  laws  concerning  the  season  of  ingathering, 


and  the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (Pictorial  Bible  on  De.  xlv.  21 ). 

The  "milk  of  the  flock"  was  doubtless  largely  de- 
rived from  the  she-goats.  From  a  passage  in  the  Pro- 
verbs, ch.xxTii.  26,27,  it  would  seem  that  goats'  milk  was 
an  important  source  of  profit,  as  well  as  an  object  of 
domestic  consumption.  "The  lambs  are  for  thy  clothing, 
and  the  goats  are  the  price  of  the  field:  and  thou  shalt 
have  goats'  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  for  the  food  of 
thy  household,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  thy  maidens." 
The  former  of  these  statements  recalls  a  phrase  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  tliose  who  have  travelled  among  the 
peasantry  in  IreUaid,  where  the  pig  is  pre-eminently 
the  domestic  animal — "'Tis  he  that  pays  the  rent!" 
And  the  latter  may  receive  illustration  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Kitto,  who,  speaking  of  Palestine  and 
the  contiguous  countries,  says,  "  From  the  beginning  of 
April  to  September  the  towns  are  supplied  with  milk 
by  large  herds  of  goats,  which  pass  through  the  streets 
every  morning,  and  are  milked  before  the  houses  of  the 
customers.  The  products  from  the  milk  are  furnished 
in  abundance  at  the  same  season.  Butter  and  cheese 
are,  among  the  nomades  who  principally  supply  the 


[309]       Syrian  Goat— Capra  mawbricu. 

towns,  made  of  goats'  and  sheep's  milk,  although  cows' 
milk  is  also  used  in  the  towns.  It  may  be  had  fresh 
through  the  season,  so  may  kaimnk,  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  Devonshire  cream.  And,  above  all, 
there  is  lehen — a  Scripture  name  for  the  same  thing — 
sour  butter-milk,  which  forms  the  principal  beverage  of 
the  Arabs,  and  is  much  used  in  their  dishes.  Large 
quantities  are  also  consumed  in  the  towns.  While  the 
season  lasts  it  makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the 
poorer  classes;  it  is  also  served  up  at  all  tables,  either  in 
small  bowls  by  itself,  or  mixed  up  with  salad- herbs,  and 
is  sometimes  poured  over  the  roast  meat  and  ragouts. 
Leben  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  is  also  much  esteemed. 
These  things  are  brought  to  the  towns  from  the  villages 
and  the  camps  of  the  wandering  tribes.  The  scriptural 
name  of  haleib  is  still  applied  to  fresh  milk,  as  that  of 
kben  is  to  sour"   (Kitto's  Palestine,  ii  394). 

The  skin  of  the  goat  was,  and  is,  used  to  make  the 
bottles  which  are  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Bepulsive  as  the  custom  appears  to  our 
tastes,  all  the  oriental  nations,  particularly  such  as  are 
nomade  in  their  habits,  keep  their  water,  milk,  wine, 
and  other  liquids,  in  skin  bottles.  "  These  leathern 
bottles  are  made  of  goat-skins.     When  the  animal  is 
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killed^  they  cut  off  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  they  draw 
it  in  this  manner  out  of  the  skin  without  opening  the 
belly.  They  afterwards  sew  up  the  places  where  the 
legs  were  cut  off,  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled 
they  tie  it  about  the  neck.  These  nations  and  the 
country  of  Persia  never  go  a  journey  without  a  small 
leathern  bottle  of  water  hanging  by  their  side  like  a 
scrip.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are  made  of  the  skin 
of  the  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones,  that  serve  instead  of 
a  bottle  of  water  on  the  road,  are  made  of  a  kid's  skin'' 
(ChanUn).  These  bottles  are  frequently  rent  when  old  and 
much  used,  and  are  capable  of  being  repaired  by  being 
bound  up. 

Groats'  hair  is  enumerated  among  the  articles  contri- 
buted by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxxy.  6.  This  was  spun 
by  the  women,  rer.  2«,  and  formed 
into  curtains  for  the  covering 
of  the  edifice,  Ex.  xxxvi.  i4.  "All 
work  of  goats'  hair"  is  men- 
tioned, Na.  xxxi.  ao,  in  such  a 
connection  as  implies  that  the 
raiment,  accoutrements,  or  fur- 
niture of  the  warriors  that  had 
fought  against  Midian  were 
made  of  this  material.  And 
we  read  of  a  "pillow  of  goats' 
hair"  in  David's  bed,  i  Sa.  xlx.  13; 
either  stuffed  with  goats'  hair, 
or  more  probably  the  pillow- 
case (or  what  wiUi  us  would  be 
the  tick)  woven  of  the  finer  hair 
of  the  goat. 

There  are  several  breeds  of 
goats  which  have  been  cultivated 
and  preserved  with  great  care 
from  time  immemorial  in  the 
East,  the  hair  of  which  is  used 
in  the  formation  of  textile 
fabrics.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  Angora  goat, 
whose  hair  is  very  long  and  of  a 
silky  fineness.  The  goat-herds 
of  Asia  Minor  are  said  to  be- 
stow much  labour  on  their 
charge,  frequently  washing  and 
combing  their  fleeces,  which  lose 
their  delicacy  and  degenerate  in 
another  climate.  Then  there 
is  the  Syrian  goat,  which  Lon- 
nseus  made  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  Capra 
mambricaf  remarkable  for  its  long  pendulous  ears,  its 
convex  (and  therefore  sheep-like)  face,  and  its  ample, 
long,  and  usually  coarse  hair.  This  race  is  generally 
black,  and  the  Bedouins  commonly  make  their  tents 
of  a  coarse  cloth  woven  from  their  hair.  To  these  the 
bride  in  the  Song  alludes,  when  she  describes  herself 
as  black,  like  the  tents  of  Kedar,  while  the  bridegroom 
gracefully  compares  her  rather  to  the  curtains  of  Solo- 
mon.   For  the  passage  should  probably  be  thus  read:— 

Bridt. — I  am  black, 
Brideffroom.—B\it  oomely 
Bride.— A»  the  tanta  of  Kedar, 
Bridegroom.— A»  the  citrtains  of  Solomon. 

If  the  latter  were  woven  of  the  fine  shawl-wool  of  the 
Thibet  or  Cachmere  goat,  it  would  make  the  turn  of  the 
comparison  the  more  el^fant 


[310. 1       Belief  on  one  of  the  PUasfceni  of  PerKpolis. 


This  Cachmere  breed  has  long  been  celebrated  u  tbe   '' 
source  from  which  are  obtained  those  elegant  TnAki^    I 
shawls  which  fetch  so  high  a  price  in  Europe.    It    \ 
seems  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  just  mentioiKd 
as  the  Syrian  goat,  but  brought  by  careful  culture  to  » 
very  high  state  of  excellence.     It  has  long  nlkyluur,    i 
straight  and  white,  large  hanging  ears,  and  dean  dea- 
der Umbs.     It  is  not  the  long  hair,  however,  which  u    j 
used  in  the  manufacture,  but  a  delicate  grayish  wool 
which  clothes  the  skin  beneath  the  hair.    In  winter    I 
this  becomes  more  copious,  yet  not  more  than  three 
ounces  are  obtained  on  an  average  from  each  goat,  and   \ 
this  raw  material  sells,  even  in  Thibet,  as  high  as  fire    | 
shillings  the  pound.     Thence  it  is  carried  on  men's 
backs,  over  the  ridges  of  the  Himalayas,  acroaa  fiighi- 
fill  precipices,  along  narrow  ledges  over  sharp  snow- 
covered     peaks    climbed   by 
wooden  ladders,  across  rattling 
cane-bridges  over  foaming  tor 
rents,  until  it  nrriveB,  loaded 
with    extortionate    taxes,   at 
Cachmere,  where  the  shawb  ue 
woven.  Thence  they  are  sent  br 
mountain  roads  similarly  beeet 
with  dangers  and  difficultiics, 
and  subject  at  every  step  to  ex- 
tortionate tribute,  into  Europe, 
either  through  Turkey  or  over 
the  Caucasus  through  Rnsna. 
The  long  pendent  ears  of  all 
the  breeds  of  this  spedcs— if  it 
be  entitled  to  such  a  distindiao 
— constitute  a  very  remaifabk 
character.     In  some  spedmeoe 
it  is  displayed  to  excen.   Baa- 
wolff  saw  at  Aleppo  some  wboK 
ears  were  two  feet  long,  which 
80  hung  down  to  the  ground  u 
to  embarrass  the  animal  wheo 
it  fed.     The  proprietor,  he  in- 
forms us,  often  cuts  off  one  ear. 
and  then  the  animal  tuns  to- 
wards that  side  in  feeiUng,  that 
it  may  not  be  annoyed  by  the 
remainingear,  which  drags  alon^ 
upon  the  grass.    It  is  donbtke 
to  this  peculiarity  ^t  Amoa— 
himwAlf  a  herdsman — alhidei  ui 
these  words:  "As  the  ahqjberd 
taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear^**  Am.  m  ix 

A  he-goat  was  the  symbol  of  the  Macedonian  empiv 
in  the  prophetic  vision  of  Daniel,  ch.  tUL  6 — a  goat  that 
had  a  notable  hom  between  his  eyes.  It  is  intwestog 
to  know  that  this  was  the  reoogniised  symbol  ci  theff 
nation  by  the  Macedonians  themselves.  Monumait* 
are  still  extant  in  which  this  symbol  occurs,  as  cat  (^ 
the  pilasters  of  Persepolis,  where  a  goat  is  depicted  with 
one  immense  hom  on  his  forehead,  and  a  Pa«an  hold- 
ing the  hom,  by  which  is  intended  the  sub;ectic« 
of  Maoedon  by  Persia  (No.  810).  There  are  il»o 
coins  of  Archelaus  king  of  Maoedon  (b.c.  418).  havi^ 
as  their  reverse  a  one-homed  goat  (No.  811).  And 
there  is  a  gem  in  the  Florentine  ooUectioD,  on  which 
are  engraved  two  heads  united  at  their  oodpata,  tbt 
one  that  of  a  ram,  the  other  that  of  a  ooe-hovned  ^ 
(No.  812).      By  this  U  expressed   the  union  of  the 
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Persian  and  Macedonian  kingdoms,  and  Mr.  T.  Combe, 
who  gives  us  the  information,  thinks  that  "it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  gem  was  engraved  after  the 


[311.]       Coin  of  ArcheUoa,  king  of  Maoedon. 

conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great.    (Quoted  in 
Taylor's  Calmet,  art.  "  Macedonia.") 

The  extraordinary  salacity  of  the  he-goat,  and  the 
disgusting  odour  which  is  powerfully  diffused  from  it, 


[312.]       Gem  in  Florentine  Collection. 

give  to  this  animal  a  repulsive  character  that  contrants 
strongly  with  that  of  the  sheep.  We  may  suppose  that 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Lord  Jesus  uses  the  sym- 
bols of  sheep  and  goats  to  represent  respectively  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  in  the  solemn  judgment  scene 
described  in  Mat.  xxv.  31-46.  There  may  be 
something,  too,  in  the  hairiness  of  the  goat 
which  enters  into  the  emblem,  as  hair  appears 
in  some  cases  a  symbol  of  sin.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  in  tlie 
ceremony  of  the  scape-goat,  representing  Christ 
made  «m,  the  term  satr  is  the  one  used  for 
the  goat — "the  hairy  one ;"  and  the  same  ex- 
pression is  used  of  Esau's  hairiness  and  of 
Jacob's  personation  of  it.  When  a  goat  is 
mentioned  as  a  «tn- offering,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably by  the  same  significant  term.  The 
very  same  word  is  translated  "devils*'  in  Le. 
xviL  7,  and  1  Co.  x.  20  warrants  the  rendering: 
also  in  2  Cli.  xi.  15.  Finally,  the  same  term, 
rendered  satyrs^  Is.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxir.  14,  designating 
doleful  forms  inhabiting  desolate  Babylon  and 
Idumea,  may  have  a  deeper  meaning  than 
that  of  goats,  by  which  some  commentators 
would  understand  it.  [p.  H.  G.J 

GOAT,  SCAPE.    Sfe  Scape-goat. 

GOAT,  WILD  fa^Sys  y*elim,  plural].     As 

the  word  in  this  form  occurs  in  connection 
with  lofty  eminences  and  precipitous  rocks,  it  is  pro- 
bcbble  that  the  common  interpretation  is  correct  which 
refers  it  to  the  ibex.  Several  species  have  been 
described  by  naturalists  as  inhabiting  the  different 
mountain-ranges  of  the  East,  all  of  them  so  slightly 
varying  from  the  European  form  {Caprv^  ibtx)  that 
Vol.  I. 


they  may  possibly  be  but  varieties  of  it,  dependent 
on  climate  and  other  local  peculiarities.  One  of 
these  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  inhabiting  all  the 
ranges  and  wadjrs  south  of  the  Amon,  in  large  herds 
of  forty  or  fifty.  The  people  hold  their  flesh  in  high 
estimation,  and  make  a  profit  out  of  the  immense 
knotted  horns,  which  they  sell  to  the  merchants  of 
Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  where  they  are  wrought  into 
handles  for  knives  and  daggers.  Burckhardt  himself 
saw  a  pair  three  feet  in  length,  llie  himters  find  it 
difficult  to  approach  them  within  range,  but  they  suc- 
ceed by  hiding  themselves  among  the  reeds  on  the 
borders  of  the  streams  in  the  valleys,  and  shooting  them 
when  they  resort  thither  in  the  evening  to  drink.  It 
is  observable  that  the  same  stoxy  is  rife  there  that  is 
told  of  the  alpine  ibex,  that  the  animal  when  alarmed 
will  throw  itself  from  a  precipice  of  fifty  feet  and  up- 
wards in  height,  alighting  on  the  horns,  the  elasticity  of 
which  preserves  them  from  injury.  Incredible  as  it 
seems,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  wide  prevalence 
of  the  belief  without  foundation,  and  the  observations 
of  uncultivated  people  on  animals  with  which  they  are 
familiar  must  not  be  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

Among  the  Sinai  mountains,  as  we  learn  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  traveller,  the  ibex  appears 
again.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  species,  and 
doubtless  it  is,  especially  as  it  bears  tlie  same  name 
among  the  Arabs  of  both  regions,  viz.  the  hfden. 
There  the  chase  is  pursued  in  much  the  same  manner 
and  under  much  the  same  circumstances  as  that  of  the 
chamois  in  the  Alps  and  the  Tyrol.  The  hunters  exercise 
great  vigilance  and  hardihood,  taking  vast  circuits  to  get 
above  their  quarry,  and  especially  aiming  to  surprise 
them  at  early  day.  Like  most  mountain  quadrupeds 
that  are  gregarious,  they  have  a  leader,  who  acts  as 
sentinel,  and  gives  the  alarm  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
suspicious  sight,  sound,  or  smell,  when  the  whole  flock 
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[31 3. 1       Caucasian  Ibex  -  Capms  cegagnu. 

makes  off  for  a  loftier  peak.  Their  numbers  are  said 
to  have  much  decreased  of  late  years ;  for  the  Arabs 
report  them  so  abundant  fifty  years  ago,  that  if  a 
stranger  sought  hospitality  at  a  Bedouin's  tent,  and  the 
owner  had  no  sheep  to  kill,  he  would  without  hesita- 
tion take  his  gun  and  go  confidently  to  shoot  a  beden. 
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The  flesh  is  excellent,  with  a  flavour  similar  to  that  of 
our  venison.  The  Bedouina  make  water-bottles  of  their 
skins,  as  of  those  of  the  domestic  goats,  and  rings  of 
their  horns,  which  they  wear  on  their  thumbs.  Dogs 
easily  catch  them  when  surprised  in  the  plains,  but  in 
the  abrupt  precipices  and  chasms  of  the  rocks  the  ibex 
is  said  to  elude  pursuit  by  the  tremendous  leaps  which 
it  makes. 

It  is  likely  that  this  species  is  identical  with  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  poseng  {Caprus  cegagrus)f  and 
which  inhabits  aU  the  loftier  ranges  which  traverse 
Asia^  from  the  Taiurus  and  Caucasus  to  China.  It  is 
very  robust,  and  much  larger  than  any  domestic  goat; 
its  general  colour  iron-gray,  shaded  with  brown,  with  a 
black  line  down  the  back  and  across  the  withers,  and  a 
white  patch  on  the  crupper.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  very  large,  compressed,  and  slightly  diverging  as 
they  arch  over  the  back;  their  front  side  makes  an 
obtuse  edge,  and  is  marked  by  a  series  of  knobs  with 
deep  hollows  between. 

Cuvier  and  other  modern  zoologists  have  supposed  the 
(egagrus  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  the  domestic  goat.  If 
this  be  true,  our  translators'  rendering  of  "wild-goats'" 
for  o*S);»  {y6lim)  has  a  peculiar  propriety.        [p.  H.  g.] 

QOD  [from  the  German  Gott,  which  is  allied  with 
guty  good],  the  common  English  name  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  a«i  the  sole,  independent,  universal,  and  all- 
perfect  Lord  of  creation.  It  is  used  indiflerently  for 
two  words  in  the  Hebrew.  (1.)  The  first  and  least 
comprehensive  of  these  is  El,  which  has  might  or 
strength  for  its  root-meaning,  and  was  implied  to  Grod 
as  emphatically  the  strong  and  mighty  one,  who  can 
do  in  heaven  and  on  earth  what  seems  good  to  him. 
Being  used  for  strength  generally,  and  occasionally  for 
men  and  other  real  or  imaginary  beings,  as  possessed 
or  appearing  to  be  possessed  of  the  quality  of  strength, 
it  is  very  often  coupled  with  some  other  epithets  when 
applied  to  the  true  Grod,  in  order  more  distinctly  and 
adequately  to  express  his  being  and  Godhead.  Thus 
we  have  El-Shaddai^  God  almighty;  El-Elohiniy  God 
of  gods;  El- Beth  elf  God  of  Bethel;  also  God- jealous, 
God  most  high,  &c.  It  is  also  on  account  of  this  very 
general  import  and  use  of  the  word  £1,  that  we  find  it 
applied  in  the  original — though  in  such  cases  transla- 
tions commonly  employ  a  paraphrase — to  anything 
singularly  great  or  mighty  of  its  kind.  Thus,  areze  el, 
cedars  of  God,  such  as  are  peculiarly  strong  and  lofty, 
standing  as  it  were  in  a  relation  of  their  own  to  God 
for  having  planted  or  nourished  them;  and  in  like 
manner,  '^ Mountains  of  God,"  ''lion  of  God,''  &c. 
As  a  designation  of  God,  £l  is  more  frequently  used 
in  poetry  than  in  prose — ^probably  on  account  of  the 
might  implied  in  and  indicated  by  the  term,  rendering 
it  more  congenial  to  the  excitation  and  energy  of  mind 
exhibited  in  poetry.  (2.)  The  more  distinctive  synonym 
for  God  in  Scripture  is  Eloah  in  the  singular  (nhSn), 

and  in  the  plural  Elohih  (D^hblt)-  Hebrew  philolo- 
gists differ  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word — ^whether 
it  should  be  held  to  come  from  a  root  signifying  to  be 
strong  (Sm)»  or  from  one  signifying  to  fear  CiSfet)-  Prac- 
tically, the  difference  is  not  material;  as  in  either  case 
the  word  denoted  Grod,  as  the  great  object  of  homage 
and  awe — ^in  the  one  case  more  generally,  in  the  other 
with  special  reference  to  his  infinite  power  and  resistless 
might.     What,  however,  is  chiefly  remarkable  is,  that 


the  singular  Eloah  is  but  rarely  vaed,  only  indeed  in 
the  rapt  style  of  poetry ;  while  the  plural  Elohix  vras 
the  common  form  of  the  designation  both  in  poetry  sod 
prose.  This  usage  of  a  plural  term  has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion,  and  has  not  unfrequently  been 
connected  with  fanciful  or  superficial  reasons.  Many 
orthodox  theologians  have  sought  to  find  in  it  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Trinity;  by  others  it  has  been  r^arded  as 
what  is  called  the  plural  of  majesty  or  exoellenoe,  the 
common  style  of  earthly  sovereigns ;  and  not  a  fair 
rational  theologians  have  been  able  to  see  nothing  mare 
in  it  than  a  remnant  of  polytheism — ^the  term  ]ia?ing 
been  first,  as  they  supposed,  applied  to  a  plurality  of 
gods,  while  such  were  believed  to  exist,  and  still  re- 
tained after  the  belief  of  one  living  and  true  God  came 
in  their  place.  The  progress  of  investigation,  and  the 
more  thorough  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Bible,  have  tended 
rather  to  discountenance  each  of  these  positions,  and 
to  favour,  if  not  establish,  the  conviction,  that  the 
plural  in  this  case  is  use<l  in  accordance  with  a  prin- 
ciple, of  which  there  are  many  other  examples  in  the 
Hebrew,  viz.  for  the  purpose  of  exdarging  and  intensi- 
fying the  idea  expressed  in  the  singular.  It  is  not  to  be 
regarded  (with  Hofmann  and  Ewald)  as  an  abBtract= 
the  Grodhead;  but  (with  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Keil, 
&c.)  as  the  plural  of  magnitude.  fJohim  designates 
God  as  the  infinitely  great  and  glorious  One,  having  in 
himself  the  fulness  of  divine  perfections,  in  their  mani- 
fold variety  of  powers  and  operations.  As  a  plural,  it 
'^  answers  the  same  purpose  which  is  accomplished 
elsewhere  by  an  accumulation  of  the  divine  names  {as 
in  Jos.  xxii.  22;  the  thrice  holy  in  Is.  vi  3,  and  the  Lord 
of  lord*  in  De.  x.  17).  It  awakens  attention  to  the  in- 
finite riches  and  the  inexlmustible  fulness  whidi  are 
contained  in  the  one  divine  Being;  so  that  if  men 
might  even  imagine  innumerable  gods,  and  invest  them 
with  perfections,  these  should  still  be  all  comprised  in 
the  one  Elohim  "  (Hengs.  Pent.  i.  p.  2fl0,  or  Eng.  Traas.  p-Sn— 
where  also,  a  few  pages  before,  variouB  examples  are 
given  of  the  grammatical  principle  on  which  the  ex- 
planation is  based). 

The  view  of  God,  which  according  to  this  expla&a- 
tion  is  embodied  in  the  word  Elohim,  while  it  cannot 
be  said  to  teach  directly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is 
yet  in  perfect  accordance  with  it^  and  presupposes  that 
plenitude  of  life  and  blessing,  and  that  diversity  of 
operations  in  their  distribution,  which  most  fitly  har 
monize  with  the  threefold  personality  of  Crodhead.  The 
doctrine  itself  has  its  distinct  enunciation  and  develop- 
ment only  in  the  later  portions  of  Scripture,  and  in 
connection  more  especially  with  the  great  work  of  re- 
demption. But  its  scriptural  exhibition  belongs  rather 
to  what  is  said  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Father;  for  personal  attri- 
butes and  actions  being  ascribed  to  them,  tliere  neces- 
sarily arises  the  doctrinal  conclusion  of  a  threefoldne» 
in  the  unity  of  God.  In  Old  Testament  scripture, 
however,  though  there  are  not  wanting  passages,  espe- 
cially in  the  prophetical  writings,  which  more  or  less 
distinctly  indicate  this  doctrine,  it  was  neoeasaiy  to 
maintain  a  certain  reserve  in  regard  to  it.  Had  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  been  there  formally  exhibited, 
while  still  the  work  which  was  to  constitute  the  objec- 
tive ground  of  the  representation,  and  give  it  practical 
weight  and  value  to  men*s  minds,  lay  under  a  vail,  the 
effect  would  inevitably  have  been  to  enoonrsge  the 
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tendency  to  polytheism  and  idolatry.  80  many  things 
drew  in  this  direction  in  ancient  times,  that  the  unity 
of  God  required  to  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
among  the  oovenant-people,  and  the  most  explicit  as 
well  as  reiterated  declarations  made  respecting  it. 
Hence,  sometimes  when  using  the  plural  word  for  God, 
occasion  is  taken  to  prevent  the  idea  from  entering  that 
it  implied  any  multiplicity  in  the  heathen  sense — as  in 
De.  vi.  4,  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord;"  or  more  literally  and  much  more  expressly, 
"Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  (is)  our.Elohim,  Jehovah 
one;"  and  agadn,  ch.  xxxiLSO,  "  Behold  now  I,  I  am  He, 
and  no  Mohim  with  me,"  or  as  it  is  in  Is.  xliv.  6, 
"  Besides  me  there  is  no  Elohim." 

The  word  Elohim,  however,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  being  the  conmion  designation  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  often  applied  to  the  objects  of  heathen  worship, 
not  as  being  actually  divine,  but  as  believed  to  be  sucli 
by  their  votaries,  and  in  popular  language  so  called. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  plural  had  its  common  force; 
the  objects  of  worship  referred  to  were  Elohim,  or  gods, 
because  they  were  contemplated  as  a  multitude  of  per- 
sonalities, each  being  supposed  to  have  his  individual 
characteristics  and  distinct  sphere  of  operations.  But 
that  the  language  employed  was  taken  simply  as  cul^ 
rent  coin,  and  implied  nothing  as  to  their  proper  exist- 
ence, was  obvious  from  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture, 
and  is  often  made  the  subject  of  express  declarations; 
as  when  the  idols  of  the  nations  are  called  gods,  that 
yet  are  no  gods,  Je.  zvL  20;  2  Ch.  xiii.  9,  or  the  gods  that  have 
not  made  the  heavens,  Je.  x.  11 ;  or  when  they  are  de- 
scribed as  vanities,  while  Jehovah  is  the  living  and  the 
true  God,  De.  xxxU.  21 ;  Jonah  ii.  8;  Ac.  xlv.  15;  De.  ▼.  20,  *o.  Be- 
side this  merely  popular  application  of  the  term  Elohim, 
in  the  sense  of  gods,  there  is  also  an  occasional  use  of 
it  in  Scripture,  according  to  which  it  includes  what  in 
i4>p6aranoe  or  character  has  in  it  something  of  the 
superhuman,  the  divine,  as  in  Ps.  viii.  6,  where  it  is 
said  of  man,  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
{lit.  to  want  a  little  oO  the  Elohim;"  and  in  Ps.  xcvii. 
7,  "  Worship  him,  all  ye  Elohim."  In  these  passages 
the  angels  have  very  commonly  been  understood  as  the 
beings  more  particularly  intended;  and  such  was  the 
rendering  adopted  by  the  Septuagint,  which  has  also 
been  very  commonly  followed  in  other  versions.  The 
term  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  including  the  angels, 
and  perhaps  more  especially  pointing  to  them — ^though 
it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  indicating  whatever  has 
most  in  it  of  a  divine-like  nature  and  dignity,  and  the 
angels  only  as  being  the  purest  reflections  known  to  us 
of  the  divine  essence.  In  some  passages  it  is  even 
applied  to  those  who  have  only  that  limited  approxima- 
tion to  the  divine,  which  consists  in  bearing  a  portion 
of  God's  delegated  authority — the  rulers  and  judges 
of  Israel,  Ex.xxil.9,28.  In  allusion  to  this  it  is  said  in 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,  "  Elohim  (God)  judgeth  among  the  Elo- 
him" (gods)— the  supreme  judge  exereises  judgment  in 
the  midst  of  subordinate  ones,  in  order  to  secure  that 
their  judgment  be  in  accordance  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  his  righteousness;  and  to  show  that  the  per- 
sons more  immediately  addressed  were  called  gods  only 
in  this  inferior  sense,  and  were  also  unworthy  of  the 
designation,  it  is  added  in  ver.  6,  7,  "I  have  said  ye  are 
gods,  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the 
princes."  Hence  also,  as  all  true  Israelites  were  called 
sons  of  God,  the  term  might  be  applied  in  a  qualified 
sense  to  them,  as  having  in  them  something  of  a  divine 


nature,  and  indeed  is  applied  by  our  Lord  in  the  ex- 
tended use  he  makes  of  the  passage  just  referred  to 
from  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  Jn.  x.  36. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  Hebrew  names  for  God,  whether  El,  Eloau,  or 
Elohim,  have  a  certain  generalness  about  tiiem.  They 
point  to  God  in  his  superhuman,  uncreated,  essentially 
divine,  and,  as  such,  adorable  essence;  but  do  not 
indicate  what  he  is  in  his  special  relation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  covenant.  The  more  peculiar  designation 
of  God  in  this  respect  is  Jehovah,  which  throughout 
Old  Testament  scripture  consequently  appears  more 
than  the  others  as  the  strictly  proper  name.  It  is 
therefore  in  connection  with  it,  that  the  being  and 
character  of  God,  as  the  God  of  Bevelation,  will  be 
most  fitly  considered. 

GOG,  as  used  by  Ezekiel,  ch.xxxTm.xxxix.,  where  alone 
the  name  occurs  in  Old  Testament  scripture,  is  evi- 
dently formed  from  Magog,  as  a  sort  of  root  word,  to 
designate  the  prince,  or  ideal  head,  and  representative 
of  Magog.  Gog  ia  described  as  of  the  land  of  Magog, 
and  also  prince  of  Rosh,  Mesech,  and  Tubal.  Magog  has 
a  historical  existence,  being  mentioned  among  the  sons 
of  Japheth,  Oe.  x.  2 ;  and  so  also  are  Tubal  and  Mesech. 
These,  however,  like  the  other  names  in  the  genealogical 
tables  of  Ge.  x.  xi.,  were  the  names,  not  simply  of 
individuals,  possibly  in  some  cases  not  of  individuabi 
at  all,  but  of  peoples  and  lands.  By  Magog,  therefore, 
must  be  understood  some  distinct  race  of  Japheth's 
posterity  inhabiting  a  territory  that  also  bore  their 
name ;  and  £2sekiel,  when  making  use  of  the  name  in 
one  of  his  characteristic  prophetical  delineations,  forms 
out  of  it  another  name  to  designate  one  that  might 
represent  Magog's  power  and  interests.  Magog  itself 
is  the  name  of  a  very  indefinite  region  of  people. 
Neither  in  Ezekiel  nor  elsewhere  are  any  precise 
landmarks  given  respecting  it;  and  the  other  names 
coupled  with  it,  Kosh,  Mesech,  and  Tubal,  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  relieve  us  of  the  uncertainty.  Mesedi 
and  Tubal  are  understood  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  of  the  Greeks — tribes  that 
inhabited  regions  in  the  district  of  Caucasus.  Rosh, 
which  some  would  identify  with  the  Asiatic  Russians, 
and  which  Bochart  has  shown  was  sometimes  applied 
to  theTauri  (Phaieg.  ill.  13),  must  have  designated  a  land 
and  people  somewhere  in  the  same  quarter.  And 
therefore  the  Gog  of  Ezekiel,  who  is  represented  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  must  be  viewed  as 
in  some  sense  the  head  of  those  tribes  in  the  high  and 
somewhat  outlandish  regions  in  the  north-west  of  Asia. 
That  the  use  made  of  Gog  and  the  tribes  in  question 
is  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  ideal  delineation— a 
prophecy  of  what  might  be  expected  one  day  to  arise 
of  evil  to  the  cause  and  people  of  God,  from  quarters 
and  influences  that  should  hold  much  the  same  relative 
position  toward  them  in  the  future,  which  was  done  by 
the  rude  and  distant  tribes  in  question — seems  clear 
from  the  whole  character  of  the  delineation  itself. 
But  it  would  take  too  long  to  investigate  the  subject 
here  (see  Fairbairn's  Ezoklel,  Comm.  on  xxxviil.  xxxix). 

St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  has  made  use  of  this 
portion  of  EzekieFs  prophecies  in  Aw  prospective  out- 
line of  the  churoh's  future,  ch.  xx.  s-io;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  done  so,  confirms  the  view  given  above 
of  its  being  an  ideal  representation  that  was  originally 
meant  by  Gog  and  Magog.  For  instead  of  Gog  out  of 
Magog — the  one  the  prince,  and  the  other  the  land  or 
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people — the  apocalyptic  form  of  the  image  makes  Gog 
and  Magog  alike  persona,  leaders  of  a  great  assault :  a 
diversity  in  form,  with  an  agreement  in  subetanoe, 
which  was  doubUess  intended  to  help  us  to  a  right 
imderstanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  representation. 

GKyLAN  [exile],  the  name  of  a  Levitical  town  of 
some  importance,  in  that  part  of  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the 
country  of  Bashan,  De.  It.  43;  Jo8.xx.8;  iCh.  Tin.  No 
event  of  a  public  nature  is  connected  with  it  in  sacred 
history ;  but  from  it  in  later  times  the  province 
Graulonitis  derived  its  name.  The  name  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Arabic  Jiilan,  or  Joulan,  which  is  applied 
still  by  the  natives  to  that  particular  district.  The  in- 
surrectionist Judas,  who  is  mentioned  by  Gamaliel,  Ac 
V.37,  is  supposed  to  have  been  from  this  district,  as  he  is 
called  by  Josephus  a  Gaulonite  (Ant.  xviii.  i,  i).  Shortly 
after,  however,  in  the  same  chapter,  Josephus  also  calls 
him  a  Galilean.  Possibly  the  one  epithet  denoted  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  the  other  that  from  which  he 
drew  the  main  part  of  his  retainers. 

GK)LD  comes  into  very  early  notice  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  wealth,  and  among  the 
precious  metals,  the  chief  material  of  which  ornaments 
of  dress  were  made.  It  appears  to  have  been  known 
and  prized  in  primeval  times,  as  the  land  of  Havilah, 
round  which  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradise  flowed,  is 
said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  the  excellent  quality 
of  its  gold.  Abraham  is  recorded  to  have  been  rich  in 
gold,  as  well  as  silver  and  oattle,  Oe.  xiii.  2;  xxIt.  35;  and 
golden  ear-rings  and  bracelets  were  among  the  presents 
which  he  sent  by  his  servant,  when  commissioned  to 
go  in  search  of  a  wife  for  Isaac.  Such  facts  show  con- 
clusively how  very  early  gold  came  to  be  esteemed 
among  the  most  valuable  commodities  a  man  could 
have,  and  how  soon  it  was  turned  to  use  in  the  fine 
arts. 

In  subsequent  times  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
employment  of  gold  among  the  Israelites,  and  those 
with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact ;  but  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  notices,  or  that  calls  for  any 
special  remark,  unless  it  be  the  large  quantities  in 
which  at  certain  periods  it  is  said  to  have  existed,  and 
the  profuseness  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
applied.  For  example,  in  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle twenty-nine  tiEvlents  of  gold  are  said  to  have  been 
expended.  But  this  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
was  provided  for  the  temple,  David  himself  having 
prepared  and  offered  toward  its  erection  3000  talents 
of  gold,  and  the  principal  men  of  his  kingdom  5000 
more,  i  cai.  xxix.  4,  r.  The  exact  worth,  or  even  weight, 
indicated  by  these  numbers  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty;  for  the  word  talent  was  used  in  different 
countries,  and  in  different  ages  of  the  same  country, 
for  weights  very  widely  dissimilar.  As  used  in  Homer, 
the  talent  was  unquestionably  of  much  smaller  weight 
than  the  later  talent,  which  consisted  of  sixty  mime, 
equal  to  about  eighty- two  pounds  avoirdupois;  and 
even  at  a  much  later  period  traces  of  the  same  small 
talent  have  been  found  in  Greek  writers  (Smith's  Diet, 
of  Greek  and  Roman  AnUq.  "Pondera").  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Babylonian  system  of  weights,  or  some 
other  ancient  oriental  system,  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  later  Grecian  mode  of  reckoning ;  and 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  did  so  likewise  on  that 
of  the  later  Hebrew ;  in  both  cases  alike  rendering  the 
talent  much  larger  than  it  had  been  originally.     (See 


Weights.)  This  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  con- 
sideration, in  regard  to  the  tabernacle,  that  there  appean 
to  have  been  no  adequate  reason,  scarcely  indeed  room, 
for  the  employment  about  it  of  so  many  as  twenty-nine 
talents  of  gold,  if  these  talents  weighed  each  eighty-two 
pounds.  By  much  the  greater  proportion  of  what  was 
used  went  to  the  construction  of  thin  plates  for  cover 
ing  the  boards  of  the  tabemade  and  some  parts  of  the 
furniture ;  and  from  the  extreme  ductility  of  gold,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  goes 
a  long  way  in  this  employment.  It  is  impossible,  thiere- 
fore,  to  say,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  what  pre- 
cise quantities  of  gold  may  be  indicated  by  the  talents 
specified  in  the  days  of  Moses,  or  even  of  David.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  both  periods  the  propor- 
tion employed  of  this  metal  was  relatively  greats  and 
especially  that  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  it 
existed  in  extraordinary  profusion ;  so  that,  as  it  is 
said  in  particular  respecting  Solomon^s  time,  ''gold 
wasnotMng  accoimted  of,*'  iKLx.2L 

It  is  right  to  notice,  however,  that  this  singular 
abundance  of  gold  in  eariy  times  was  not  confined  to 
Palestine  and  the  covenant-people;  it  comes  out  abo 
in  the  history  of  other  Asiatic  nations.  Heeren  has 
drawn  attention  to  this  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  ancient  Asia,  and  as  raiaing  a  question, 
which  is  not  quite  easily  solved  as  to  the  quartan 
whence  such  immense  stores  of  this  precious  metal 
may  have  been  derived.  While  various  mountains  in 
Western  and  Northern  Asia  are  known  to  have  yielded 
gold,  he  thinks  that  the  immense  supply  of  it  whidi 
appears  to  have  existed  in  so  many  countries  of  Central 
Asia,  can  only  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  com- 
merce that  was  kept  up  with  the  gold-producing  regions 
of  Africa^  as  well  as  those  of  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia,  in  particular  of  India.  But  as  to  its  plentifol- 
ness  there  can  be  no  doubt.  "  It  has  been  the  constant 
taste,"'  he  says,  "of  the  Asiatics  to  employ  their  gold, 
not  so  much  in  coinage,  as  in  ornaments  of  every  sort, 
and  embroidery.  The  thrones  of  their  princes,  the 
furniture  of  their  palaces,  and  especially  all  that  belongs 
to  the  service  of  the  royal  table,  from  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon to  the  present  day,  have  been  fashioned  of  ma8a\'e 
gold;  their  weapons  have  been  also  thus  decorated,  and 
dresses  or  carpets,  embroidered  with  gold,  have  been 
at  all  times  among  the  most  valued  commodities  of  the 
East.  This  splendour  was  not  a  prerogative  confined 
to  the  Persian  monarchs  alone,  as  if  they  bought  up 
the  gold  in  eveiy  part  of  their  dominions  to  dazde  the 
eyes  of  their  subjects.  The  same  practice  prevailed 
through  all  the  gradations  of  that  system  of  despo- 
tism. The  satraps  were  comparatively  as  wealthy  as 
their  master,  and  their  inferior  ofiioers  again  in  the  like 
proportion.  We  meet  also  with  occasional  instances 
of  private  individuals  possessed  of  immense  wealth: 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  even  a  pastoral  nation  of 
Eastern  Asia  (the  Massagetse)  had  most  of  its  utensils 
of  gold*'  (Historical  Researvhoa,  L  p.2»).  It  may  be  added,  in 
further  proof  of  this,  and  in  illustration  also  of  the  dispo- 
sition to  devote  large  quantities  of  gold  to  sacred  uses, 
that  in  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  there  is  reported 
to  have  been  found  a  single  statue  of  Belus,  with  a  throne 
and  table,  which  together  weighed  800  talents  of  goKi. 
and  in  the  temple  at  large  gold  to  the  amount  of  mors 
than  7000  talents.  These  talents  undoabtedly  w«e  ao> 
cording  to  the  huge  Babylonian  standard. 

In  regard  to  the  spiritual  senses  that  have  been 
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attached  to  gold,  as  used  in  sacred  architecture,  see 
Tabbbnacle. 
GOL'GOTHA  [Heb.  jhhh  gi^oUth,  but  in  Chaldee 

gulgalta,  a  skull]  occurs  in  2  Ki.  ix.  25,  where  it  is 
said  of  Jezebel,  *'  they  found  no  more  of  her  than  the 
skulL"  The  only  other  passages  where  the  word  occurs, 
are  those  in  the  evangelists  which  describe  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion.  '*  When  they  were  come  unto 
a  place  called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  A  place  of  a 
skull,"  Kat  xxvli.  S3.  St.  Luke  uses  the  corresponding 
Greek  word  kranionf  for  which  the  Latin  calvariOf  or 
Calvary,  has  been  substituted  in  modem  versions ;  and 
8t.  John  says  Christ  *'  bearing  his  cross  went  forth  into 
a  place  called  of  a  skull  {Kpaylw),  which  is  called  in  the 
Hebrew  Golgotha,"  eh.  xix.  17.  In  that  place,  where- 
ever  it  was,  the  evangelists  all  testify  our  Lord  was 
crucified,  and  also  that  he  was  buried;  for  in  the  same 
place  where  he  was  crucified  the  garden  lay  wherein 
was  the  new  tomb,  to  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
committed  the  dead  body.  The  question  as  to  the  site 
of  Golgotha,  therefore,  virtually  resolves  itself  into  that 
which  has  been  raised  respecting  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
and  it  will  be  found  discussed  under  Jerusalem,  in 
that  part  which  treats  of  the  sepulchre.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  no  indication  is  given  by  the 
evangelists  of  Golgotha  or  Calvaiy  being  a  mount;  it 
is  simply  spoken  of  as  a  place,  and  a  place  that  had  a 
garden  in  it.  The  idea  of  a  mount  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  the  mention  of  a  rock,  as  that  on  which  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  built.  No  trace  of 
a  mount  connected  with  the  crucifixion  is  found  in  any 
writer  down  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  though 
the  term  rock  is  occasionally  used.  Afterwards  the 
pilgrims  appear  to  have  given  currency  to  the  notion, 
and  it  ultimately  became  common.  (Seo  Robinson,  Re- 
searches, Tol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

GOLI'ATH,  the  name  of  the  giant  whose  defeat 
and  death  threw  such  glory  around  the  youthful  career 
of  David.  He  is  known  only  as  connected  with  that 
memorable  occasion.     {See  David,  Giant.) 

(K)'M£R  [compktiofi],  1.  A  son  of  Japheth,  most  pro- 
bably the  eldest,  as  his  name  stands  first  in  the  genealogy, 
Ge.  X.  t,  and  thereafter  the  designation  of  a  people  sprung 
from  him  as  their  common  head.  Like  Magog,  Kosh, 
Mesech,  and  Tubal,  they  appear  in  the  description  of 
Ezekiel  among  the  tribes  of  the  remote  and  barbarous 
North,  eh.  xxxTiii.  A.  They  are  commonly  understood  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Cimnverii,  who  inhabited  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  and  the  region  near  the  Don  and  Danube. 
From  that  region  as  their  proper  seat  they  made  many 
incursions  into  the  more  genial  climes  of  the  South, 
especially  into  Asia  Minor.  (Herod,  i.  6, 16,  los,  &c.;Bochart, 
Fhaleg.  x.  S.) 

2.  GoMSR  is  also  the  name  applied  to  the  harlot 
whom  Hosea  in  his  vision  is  represented  as  taking  for 
a  wife,  ch.  1.3.  The  name  was  probably  intended  to 
indicate  her  consummate  wickedness,  as  one  that  had 
completed  her  course  of  transgressions.  She  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  a  real  wife  of  the  prophet;  the 
transactions  connected  with  her  took  place  in  vision. 
(See  Hosea.) 

QOMOB'IIHA,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the  phiin 
of  Sodom  that  were  destroyed  by  the  judgment  of 
Heaven,  and  whose  site  is  now  understood  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  waters  of  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea.  {Set  Salt 
Sea,  Sodom.) 


GCPHER  The  wood  of  which  the  ark  was  con- 
structed, Ge.  Ti  14,  and  regarding  which  there  have  been 
many  conjectures.     {See  Cypress.)  [j.  h.] 

QOSHEN  [etymology  unknown].  1.  A  district  or 
province  in  Egypt,  which  was  assigned,  at  Joseph's 
intercession,  to  the  family  of  Jacob,  when  they  came  to 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  in  which  they  grew  till  they 
became  a  large  people,  Go.  xir.  lO;  xlri.  28.  That  this  was 
also  the  region  in  which  they  continued  to  the  period 
of  their  departure,  appears  from  several  notices  im- 
mediately preceding  this  event,  in  which  Goshen  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  still  the  place  of  their  abode, 
Ex.  Tiu.  22;  ix.  S6.  The  district  itself  is  nowhere  circum- 
stantially described,  or  even  definitely  indicated  in 
Scripture;  but  a  variety  of  particulars  combine  to  point 
to  the  tract  of  land  which  lies  along  what  was  ohlled 
the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  forming  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  Delta^  and  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lay  nearest  to  Palestine.  With  this  correspond  several 
of  the  notices  respecting  it,  in  which  it  appears  as  a 
kind  of  border-land,  which  those  coining  from  Canaan 
to  Egypt  must  first  reach;  for,  when  Jacob  was  on  his 
journey  to  Egypt,  Judah  was  sent  on  before  him  as  far 
as  Goshen,  and  Joseph  goes  up  from  his  usual  place  of 
residence  to  Goshen,  to  meet  his  father.  Go.  xItI.  88, 2f». 
It  is  also  represented,  in  conformity  with  this  position, 
at  the  last  great  struggle,  as  comparatively  near  to 
Palestine,  by  the  route  that  lay  through  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  £x.  xiii.  17.  Then,  while  the  Israelites  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  considerable  settlements 
on  the  fartlier  side  of  the  NUe,  yet  it  is  clear  they  were 
in  a  position  that  admitted  of  ready  access  to  it :  it  was 
on  the  river  (whether  the  main  stream,  or  one  of  the 
branches)  that  the  infant  Moses  was  exposed;  in  con- 
!  nection  with  it  also  that  several  of  the  miracles  wrought 
I  by  Moses  were  performed;  and  the  fish  of  which  they 
had  been  wont  to  partake,  and  the  modes  of  irrigation 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  bespoke  a  residence 
'  somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood,  Ex.ii.6;  Tii.!!);  viii.  6;  No. 
xi.  5;  De.  xi.  10.  Again,  while  such  notices  implied  that 
I  the  locality  occupied  by  the  Israelites  was  within  reach 
of  the  main  stream,  or  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
I  Nile,  when  it  is  said  that  the  land  was  suited  to  them 
I  as  a  company  of  shepherds,  implying  access  to  extensive 
I  pasture- grounds,  Ge.  xM.  3i-S4,  that  three  days  were  suf- 
,  ficient  for  their  going  into  the  wilderness  to  keep  a 
feast  to  the  Lord,  £x.t.  3,  that  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture two  or  three  days'  march  actually  carried  them 
to  the  Red  Sea,  £x.xiiLi4,20;  Nu.xxxiii.o,  there  seems  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  parts  of  the  Nile  and  of  Egypt 
most  nearly  adjoining  Arabia  must  have  been  those 
with  which  they  were  associated.  Accordingly,  the 
Septuagint  translators  expressly  call  it  '*  Goshen  of 
Arabia''  (Fcir^v'Apa/Sias,  Ge.xlT.io) — as  also  Pliny  desig- 
nates the  district  stretching  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  **  the  Arabic  nome " 
(r.  9).  The  district  of  Groshen  is  so  far  indicated  by  these 
various  particulars  thbt  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  afl  to  its  general  position — though  it  is  impossible 
to  define  with  any  exactness  its  proper  boundaries; 
and  of  the  two  cities  mentioned  in  connection  with  it — 
Pithom  and  Rameses,  Ex.  i.  ii,  the  site  of  neither  is  cer- 
tainly known,  while  still  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 
holding  them  to  have  stood  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea.  It  was  from  Rameses,  as  their  common 
rendezvous,  that  the  Israelites  set  out  on  their  final 
departure  from  the  land  of  their  sojourn,  £x.xii37;  and 
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aa  their  second  encampment  brought  them  to  the  ed<re 
of  the  wildemeas,  Nu.zxxiiL6,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
the  border-citien,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea;  according  to  Dr.  Robinson, 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  sojourn  in  Eg^pt,  the  Israelites 
continued  to  dwell  altogether  within  the  same  region : 
as  they  multiplied  in  number,  and  in  process  of  time 
began  to  devote  themselves  to  other  occupations,  they 
would  naturally  extend  their  settlements,  and,  at 
various  points,  become  more  intermingled  with  the 
population  of  Egypt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain 
of  their  number  crossed  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile, 
and  acquired  dwellings  or  possessions  in  the  tract  lying 
between  it  and  the  Tanitic  (Robloaon^RM.  I  p.  76;  Hengtteo- 
berg,BgyptandBookflofMoMa,p.46,Trans.)  Particular  fami- 
lies may  have  also  shot  out  in  other  directions;  and  in 
this  way  would  naturally  ari^  that  freer  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  families  of  Egypt,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  implied  in  some  of  the  later  notices,  Bx.  xi.  2; 
xii.  12-23.  Still,  what  we  have  indicated  above  as  the 
land  of  Goshen,  the  district  in  which  the  original 
settlers  from  Canaan  were  assigned  a  home,  continued 
to  the  last  the  head- quarters  of  the  covenant- people ; 
and  in  this,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  great 
body  of  ihem  would  assuredly  be  found,  when  the 
movements  fairly  commenced  which  were  directed 
toward  their  escape.  Goshen,  it  would  seem,  was 
remarkably  suited  to  their  position  in  Egypt,  whether 
viewed  in  respect  to  its  original,  or  to  its  future  and 
more  mature  state.  There  are  several  wadys  belonging 
to  the  district,  which  furnish  excellent  pasture-lands, 
so  that  there  are  still  more  flocks  and  herds  to  be  seen 
in  it  than  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt;  and,  as  ahready 
mentioned,  its  vicinity  to  the  Arabian  peninsula  afforded 
opportunities  for  the  Israelitish  shepherds  conducting 
their  flocks  at  fitting  times  to  the  wadys  of  the  desert. 
At  the  present  day  this  is  still  done  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  district  (Robinson, 
1.  p.  60, 77.)  But — as  by  and  by  the  desoendents  of  the 
shepherd  patriarcha  began  in  good  measure  to  drop — 
were  obliged  by  the  very  rapidity  of  their  increase  to 
drop — ^their  nomadic  habits,  and  betake  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil,  and  the  other  employments  of  social  life, 
Goshen  had  capabilities  enough  to  call  forth  their  ener- 
gies. Although  the  expression  applied  to  it  by  Pharaoh, 
Oe.xiTiLet  "the  best  of  the  land,"  should  possibly  be 
taken  in  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  sense,  it 
must  yet  be  understood  to  designate  the  region  as  every- 
way adapted  to  an  enterprising  and  progressive  people. 
Even  still  it  is  considered  the  best  province  of  Egypt, 
bearing  the  name  of  eth-SkUrktyeh,  and  yields  ihe 
laigest  revenue  (Robimion,  L  p.  78).  This  arises  chiefly 
from  its  being  well  intersected  by  canals,  and  so  level 
that  large  portions  of  it  are  regularly  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  Certain  tracts  are  even  represented  as  feriile ; 
and  a  large  phiin  or  wady  (Tumilat),  which  divides  the 
district  into  two  halves — a  northern  and  a  southern — 
in  particular  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  And 
such  doubtless  was  the  character  of  the  region  in  a 
much  higher  degree  in  the  earlier  and  more  flourishing 
periods  of  Israelitish  history;  for  by  the  misrule  and 
negligence  of  later  times,  there  have  come  to  be  in  many 
parts  large  accumulations  of  sand  and  extensive  bogs, 
where  probably  there  once  were  fertile  fields  and  a 
thriving  population.     Even    now  Robinson  tells  us 


"there  are  so  many  villages  deserted,  that  aootber 
million  might  be  sustained  in  the  district^  and  the  Bcnl  i 
is  capable  of  higher  tillage  to  an  indefinite  extent."  It  I 
may  therefore  with  confidence  be  concluded,  that  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  district  are  in  perfect  ac-  1 1 
cordance  with  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  I 
oflspring  of  Jacob,  and  that  all  the  notices  in  the  Pen-  i 
tateuch  respecting  it  are  perfectly  consistent  both  with  ! 
each  other,  and  with  what  is  otherwise  known  of  the  I 
locality. 

Tlie  relation  of  Goshen  to  the  common  residence  of  the     I 
kings  of  Egypt  is  nowhere  distinctly  stated.  Itisimplied,     | 
both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  accounts,  that  the 
distance  was  not  very  great  between  the  royal  seat  and 
the  chief  settlements  of  the  Hebrews ;  more  especially    j 
in  the  later  accounts,  which  represent  Moses  as  for  a    I' 
considerable  time,  and  amid  a  great  variety  of  transac- 
tions, mediating  without  apparent  difficulty  or  long 
delay  between  Pharaoh  on  the  one  hand  and  the  heads    i 
of  the  covenant  people  on  the  other.  It  is  to  be  remem-    < 
bered,  however,  that  the  narrative  is  extremely  brief, 
and  the  actual  drcumstanoes  may  have  been  such  as  io 
require  at  several  points  both  greater  time  and  more 
complicated  agencies  than  have  found  any  expUctt 
record  from  the  pen  of  the  sacred  historian.    From  the 
field  of  Zoan  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
wonders  of  Moses,  Ps.  ixxviii.  u,  43,  some  have  supposed 
that  the  town  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  T^tic 
nome,  must  have  been  the  a^iUJ  of  Pharaoh  at  the    I 
time.     Bochart  and  Hengstenbeig,  among  others,  have 
advocated  this  view,  and  said  nearly  all  that  is  possble    '  i 
for  it»  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  estabUah  the    l! 
point  altogether  satisfactorily;  and  it  is  quite  probahle    |, 
that  Zoan,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  used  in  a 
general  sense,  as  a  kind  of  representative  city  in  the    | 
land  of  Egypt  for  the  land  itself  (see  Kxatt^VMorj  cl(M    , 
Cot.  Boct  4i).     Knowing  so  little  of  the  political  ciram- 
stances  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Israel's  oonnectionvith 
it,  we  want  the  materials  for  determining  with  any 
certainty  the  precise  dty  in  which  either  Joseph  ruled 
with  one  Pharaoh,  or  Moses  negotiated  with  another. 
On  such  a  subject  conjectures  may  be  bazarded,  and  dift* 
pntes  renewed  ever  so  frequently. 

In  regard  also  to  the  final  connection  of  the  Israelites 
with  the  land  of  Goshen — ^their  mode  of  asKmbling 
together  when  the  crisis  actually  came,  and  the  measaxes 
of  aU  sorts  adopted  for  conducting  so  vast  a  company, 
in  face  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  both  in  front  and 
behind — ^it  must  ever  be  possible  for  men  of  inquisitive 
and  captious  spirits  to  start  questions  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  which  the  briefness  of  the  sacred  nanative 
provides  no  materials  for  properly  solving.  Such  ques- 
tions have  of  late  particularly  been  pressed ;  but  they  , 
are  essentially  unfair,  since  they  proceed  mainly  upon 
our  ignorance  of  the  minuter  circumstances  and  details  of 
the  transactions.  It  is  asked  how  could  such  multitodes, 
including  so  many  women  and  children,  be  brought  Uv  | 
gether  and  carried  simultaneously  over  traddess  deserti?  ' 
How  could  provisions  necessaiy  for  their  sustenance 
be  obtained,  or  provender  sufficient  for  all  their  abeep 
and  cattle?  Doubtless  such  things  were  well  thought 
of  beforehand,  and  all  needful  precautions  taken.  The 
man  who  could  conduct  such  a  warfare  with  the  king 
of  £gypt»  and  was  himself  skiUedin  all  the  leaning  and 
wisdom  of  the  country,  would  not  leave  matten  un- 
cared  for  which  even  to  common  prudence  and  f<««- 
sight  plainly  called  for  special  attention.    It  is  to  be 
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remembored  also,  that  while  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
as  well  aa  from  what  appears  in  the  narratiye,  the  great 
body  of  full-grown  men  muat  have  been  kept  pretty 
cloae  together,  and  marched  in  order,  there  waa  not  the 
name  neceeeity  for  this  being  done  with  the  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  company ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  were  in  all  probability  distributed  at  some 
distance  among  the  wadys  which  adjoined  Goshen  and 
stretched  into  the  desert.  On  such  points  the  sacred 
history  gives  no  specific  information,  but  leaves  it  to  be 
understood  that  everything  was  done  which  prudence 
might  dictate,  or  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case  require. 
And  on  this  understanding  the  accounts  of  what  took 
phbce  ought  in  aU  fairness  to  be  perused. 

2.  GosB£N.  The  name  occurs  altogether  three 
times  in  the  book  of  Joshua — ^twice  as  the  designation 
of  a  district,  **  the  land  of  Goshen,^'  ch.  x.  4i ;  xi.  iC;  and 
once  aa  a  city,  oh.  zr.  61,  among  the  places  and  towns 
conquered  by  the  Israelites,  and  within  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  city  is  connected  with  the  hill-country  of 
that  tribe,  and  the  land  of  Goshen  is  simply  mentioned 
as  being  in  the  south  country;  but  whether  the  two 
stood  related  to  each  other  as  town  and  country,  or 
were  in  separate  localities,  is  not  known.  The  proba- 
bility certainly  is,  that  they  were  so  related,  as  it  is  by 
no  laeans  likely  that  there  should  have  been  two 
Goshens  entirely  distinct  yet  both  within  the  territory, 
and  apparently  the  more  southerly  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, of  Judah.  But  modem  rcRearch  has  found  no 
trace  of  a  Goshen  in  that  region. 

GOSPEL,  GOSPELS.  The  Greek  word  for  which 
gospel  has  been  used  as  the  equivalent  is  (varfyfKioy, 
which  in  earUer  Greek  signified  a  present  given  to  any 
one  for  bringing  good  tidings,  or  a  sacrifice  offered  in 
thanksgiving  for  such  tidings  having  come — ^the  gods,  in 
the  latter  case,  being  regarded  as  the  senders  of  them. 
But  in  later  Greek  it  waa  used  for  tlu  good  tidings 
themselves,  and  in  the  Sept.  it  is  the  common  rendering 
for  mi  W'a  (6«AoraA) ,  a  joyful  menage.   I  n  the  New  Tes- 

T  : 
tament  it  denotes  primarily  the  glad  tidings  respecting 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom;  this  was  emphatically  the 
gospel  (Saxon,  gode-spell,  i.e.  good  teaching  or  tidings); 
and  by  and  by  the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
scheme  of  grace  and  truth  which  the  glad  tidings  em- 
bodied. It  was  hence,  according  to  another  and  still 
later  application,  quite  naturally  employed  as  a  common 
title  or  heading  for  the  historical  accounts  which  re- 
cord the  great  facta  that  constitute  the  ground  and 
basis  of  Christianity.  For  these  gospel  was  a  more 
appropriate  name  than  memoirs  {diro/janjfMoyci^fJMTa)f 
which  Justin  Martyr  designates  them,  or  lit'es  (/3/ot),  a 
term  alao  occasionally  employed  in  ancient  times;  since 
they  do  not  profess  to  be,  nor  should  they  be  regarded 
as  either  complete  personal  reminiscences,  or  full  life- 
hiatoiies  of  Jesus,  but  rather  the  records  of  such  things 
as  ihe  individual  writers  were  led,  through  the  Spirit,  to 
aelect  out  of  the  manifold  variety  that  belonged  to  his 
marvellous  history.  They  have  been  called  the  gospel 
according  to  (icarA)  the  respective  writer  of  each — 
according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  kc.  The  relation  thus 
indicated  between  the  evangelist  and  the  production 
thfti  bears  his  name  is  not  very  definite  and  precise;  but 
it  cannot  be  understood  in  the  loose  sense  adopted  in  for- 
mer times  by  Faustus  the  Manichean,  and  more  recently 
Ijy  Home  rationalists,  as  if  only  the  main  substance  of 
each  narrative  were  to  be  associated  with  the  particular 


writer,  while,  in  its  existing  form,  it  may  have  received 
not  a  few  later  additions.  This  cannot  be  allowed. 
The  gospel  according  to  such  an  one,  to  Matthew  for 
example,  must  mean  the  gospel  as  done  by  his  hand, 
or  exhibited  after  his  mode  of  narration.  So  that 
the  gospel  according  to  Matthew  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  But  the  former 
mode  of  expressing  the  relationship  is  the  more  befitting, 
since  as  a  gospel  the  narrative  could  be  called  his  oidy 
in  a  qualified  sense ;  he  waa  but,  as  it  were,  the  sorter 
of  the  materials  composing  it,  in  no  proper  sense  the 
author  of  them. 

Very  early  notices  are  found  of  these  gospels,  and 
of  these  alone,  as  authentic.  There  were  certain  heretics 
who  refused  to  own  more  than  one  of  them,  and  are 
said  to  have  mutilated  even  that.  There  were  also 
various  other  writings  which  assumed  the  name  of 
gospels,  and  which  are  known  to  have  existed,  some 
in  the  third,  and  others  in  the  next  and  following  cen- 
turies. But  the  church  never  recognized  more  than 
four  canonical  or  authentic  gospels ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  onwards,  we  have  un- 
doubted evidence  of  the  recognition  of  these.  The 
opponents  and  corrupters  of  Christianity  themselves 
have  borne  incidental  but  important  testimony  on  this 
point;  for  in  the  controversies  they  raised,  the  gospels 
were  brought  into  notice  as  well-known  and  accredited 
documents.  Celsus  not  only  refers  generally  to  the 
narratives  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  but  speaks  of  them 
as  three  or  four,  makes  quotations  from  them,  tries  to 
find  discrepancies  in  them;  from  which  we  can  easily  per- 
ceive that  it  was  our  present  gospels  he  had  in  his  hands 
(Lardnor'i  Works,  viil.  p.  9,  seq  )  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
heretics,  it  is  distinctly  reported  by  Hippolytus  of  one 
of  the  earliest  of  them,  Basilides,  who  lived  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  that  he  admitted 
''  the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  Ufe,  as  these  are  written 
in  the  gospels"  (Hwr.  rii.  27),  putting,  however,  a  mys- 
tical explanation  on  them.  Of  Valentinus,  it  is  affirmed 
by  Tertullian  (De  Prawcrip.  Hmrot),  that  he  accepted  "  the 
whole  instrument,"  meaning  thereby  the  entire  letter 
of  New  Testament  scripture;  and  in  the  quotations 
given  from  his  writings  by  Hippolytus  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  there  are  undoubted  references  to 
all  the  gospels  except  Mark's,  aa  well  as  to  many  of 
the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  case  of  Tatian 
is  still  more  striking;  for  after  having  l)ecome  a  hearer 
and  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr  at  Rome,  he  departed  in 
a  measure  from  sound  doctrine,  imbibing  some  of  the 
notions  of  Marcion,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  sect  called  Encratites;  but  still  he  kept  to  a  certain 
historical  belief  in  Christianity,  and  composed  his  Dia- 
tessar/hi,  which  was  a  kind  of  harmony  or  combination 
of  the  four  gospels,  and  which  Eusebius  testifies  waa 
partially  current  in  his  day  (Ecel.  Hist.  ir.  99;  see  also 
Norton  on  the  Genuineness  and  A  uthenticity  of  the  Gospels, 
Yol.  II,  where  the  evidence  yielded  by  the  early  heretics 
for  the  gospels  is  well  brought  out  and  exhibited.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  present 
gospels  existed  as  far  back  as  om:  historical  records 
can  cany  us,  and  existed  as  authoritative  documents 
respecting  the  Christian  faith.  But  it  is  unportant  to 
note,  that  while  the  external  testimony  is  dear  and 
conclusive  thus  far,  it  is  perfectly  silent  as  to  the  genesis, 
or  distinct  origin  of  these  gospels,  and  their  relation 
one  to  another.  They  seem  to  have  been  viewed  as  so 
many  original  and  independent  sources,  each  one  as  much 
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80  aa  the  others.  The  critical  spirit  of  modem  times  has 
refused  to  halt  at  this  point;  it  has  sought  to  go  farther, 
and  to  get  at,  so  to  speak,  the  genealogy  of  the  several 
gospels,  with  their  different  degrees  of  relationship  to  each 
other.  But  this  has  proved  a  somewhat  impracticable 
task.  The  subject  has  consequently  been  turned  into 
a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  forms.  Each  of  the 
four  gospels  has  in  turn  been  assumed,  by  different 
critics,  to  be  the  first,  out  of  which  the  others  suc- 
cessively arose;  and  the  theory  has  once  and  again  been 
propounded  of  some  prior,  more  strictly  original  gospel, 
no  longer  extant,  which  formed  the  common  basis  of 
them  all.  As  a  proof  how  differently  critics  judge  upon 
such  points,  and  how  readily  the  most  conflicting 
opinions  meet  with  abettors,  it  may  simply  be  noticed 
in  respect  to  the  first  three  gospels,  that  in  recent 
times  the  gospel  of  Mark  has  most  commonly  been 
considered  the  fundamental  one,  from  which  the  gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Luke  were  constructed  by  the 
help  of  additional  matter ;  but  so  far  from  acocnrding 
with  this  view,  De  Wette  held  it  to  be  certain,  that 
Mark  drew  his  materials  almost  entirely  from  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  and  that  his  gospel  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  connecting  bond  between  the  two.  The 
whole  may  justly  be  characterized  as  a  piece  of  rash 
and  profitless  speculation.  The  proper  materials  are 
wanting  for  such  an  inquiry;  nor  can  it  well  be  prose- 
cuted without  countenancing,  or  appearing  to  counte- 
nance, the  idea  of  there  being  something  legendary  in 
one  or  more  of  the  gospels.  Let  it  only  be  granted, 
that  the  several  writers  were  either  themselves  eye  and 
ear  witnesses  of  what  they  record,  or  conversant  with 
those  who  had  been  so,  and  that  they  received  special 
grace  and  guidance  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  a 
faithful  account  of  the  things  brought  within  their 
cognizance,  and  there  will  be  found  nothing,  either  in 
the  coincidences  or  the  diversities  of  the  several  gos- 
pels, to  hinder  their  being  ranked  as  original  and  in- 
dependent, as  well  as,  in  the  highest  sense,  trustworthy 
sources.  It  is  only  by  ignoring  one  or  other  of  these 
necessary  elements,  that  an  air  of  plausibility  and  im- 
portance comes  to  be  thrown  around  the  speculative 
inquiries  that  have  been  referred  to. 

The  stream  of  ancient  tradition,  and  the  indications 
of  early  belief,  are  in  favour  of  the  present  order  of 
the  gospels,  as  having  its  foundation  in  nature,  and 
one  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  In  the  old  Latin 
and  Gothic  versions,  indeed,  the  gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John  stand  first,  then  those  of  Mark  and  Luke. 
The  same  order  is  observed  in  one  of  the  older  MSS. — 
the  Codex  Gantabrigienais.  But  these  are  the  chief 
exceptions  to  the  usual  order ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  sprung  out  of  a  regard  to  the  apostoli- 
cal position  of  Matthew  and  John,  which,  it  was 
thought,  entitled  tiieir  writings  to  a  certain  precedence 
over  others  of  the  same  class.  But  this  consideration 
was  not  generally  deemed  sufficient  to  alter  an  existing 
order;  and  rightly.  For,  as  the  writings  themselves 
were  historical,  it  was  fit  that  the  historical  element 
should  determine  the  order  which  they  were  to  occupy 
in  the  canon.  All  ancient  testimonies  concur  in  re- 
presenting the  gospel  of  Matthew  as  the  earliest  in  its 
appearance,  and  that  of  John  as  the  latest.  Hence 
they  had  respectively  the  first  and  the  last  places  in 
the  collection  assigned  them;  and  it  is  but  natural  to 
infer,  that  the  position  of  Mark's  gospel  as  the  second, 
and  of  Luke's  as  the  third,  in  like  manner  rested  on  a 


chronological  basis.  But  in  that  case  the  two  goRpeb  ' 
which  were  written,  not  by  apostles  but  by  evangdistB, 
must  have  been  issued  during  the  lifetime  of  apostles; 
and  standing,  as  they  do,  in  the  centre  with  an  aposto- 
lic writing  on  either  side  of  them,  they  cany  along  with 
them  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  church,  as  being  not 
only  of  the  same  age,  but  also  parallel  in  authority  and 
importance  with  the  others. 

In  regard  to  the  itoiOTu  that  may  be  anignedfw  this 
fourfold  number  of  the  gotpels,  there  has  been  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion,  but  with  the  more  thoughtfol 
and  serious  class  of  inteipreters  a  visible  progress  to- 
wards similarity  of  view.  In  ancient  times  there  were 
not  wanting  indications  of  a  right  feeling  upon  the 
subject,  though  it  too  conmnonly  threw  itself  into  fsn- 
cif ul  and  even  fantastic  forms.  The  early  fathers  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  that  there  was  a  unity  amidst  the 
diversity,  and  that  in  the  four  evangelkts  we  have 
rather  a  fourfold  gospel  than  four  entirely  distinct  gos- 
pels. The  name  of  £^77^401',  or  Ei^yycXix^y,  wm 
not  unfrequently  applied  to  the  joint  collection,  he- 
nteus  called  this  collection  by  the  significant  appellation 
of  e^yytXlov  Terpdfiopitoi',  ihe  four-farmed  gotpel  (Hwct 
iii.  11);  and  the  somewhat  similar  epithet  of  rerpdyimf, 
four-cornered,  is  applied  by  Origen.  The  expressions 
obviously  point  to  a  fourfold  aspect  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  still  substantially  one  and  harmonious  exhibition 
they  contain  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus.  That 
in  particular  of  Irenieus  seems  to  point  to  such  a  vantj 
in  diversity,  or  diversity  in  unity,  as  belonged  to  the 
cherubic  forms  in  EzekieFs  description  of  them,  cLLio. 
and  indicates,  even  at  that  early  period,  a  disposition  to 
contemplate  the  different  evangelists  as  somehow  re- 
lated to  the  cherubim.  For  anything  we  know,  this 
father  was  the  first  who  pointed  the  thoughts  of  the 
church  in  that  direction;  but  in  doing  so  he  stndL  a 
chord  which  vibrated  afterwards  in  many  bosoms,  and 
which  in  process  of  time  allied  itself  to  some  of  tiiehest 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Both  the  fathers  them- 
selves, however,  and  the  poetical  writers  of  later  times, 
while  they  delighted  to  think  of  the  evangelists  mider 
the  likeness  of  the  cherubic  forms,  differed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  their  modes  of  exhibiting  the  reaemblanoe.  The 
distribution  most  commonly  made  was  not  tiist  of 
Irenieus,  who  assigns  the  lion  to  John  and  the  eagle  to 
Mark,  but  that  of  Jerome  who  connects  John  with  the 
eagle  and  Mark  with  the  lion,  as  also  the  man  with 
Matthew  and  the  calf  with  Luke.  Ambrose,  GregoiT 
the  Great,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  patristic  and 
mediaeval  writers,  followed  the  same  order,  thoagh 
occasionally  other  collocations  are  met  with,  as  when 
Athanasius  couples  the  calf  with  Mark,  the  lion  with 
Luke,  and  the  eagle  with  John;  and  Augustine  again 
presents  some  further  variation.  But  the  oonnecUon 
itself  was  manifestly  fanciful,  and  it  is  needless  to  tnee 
its  exhibition  further,  as  it  naturally  assumed  diffiaient 
shapes  in  the  hands  of  dififerent  writers.  Some  of  the 
better  specimens  of  the  poetiy  referred  to  may  be  seen 
in  Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  direction  which  the 
eariy  speculations  on  the  fourfold  gospel  took.  T^ 
number  was  considered  with  reference  aometimcs  to  the 
four  rivers  of  paradise;  sometimes  to  the  four  caidiaal 
virtues;  sometimes,  again,  the  reason  was  sought  in  the 
fact  that  the  reveUtion  contained  in  them  oansiito  of 
four  parts— doctrine,  precepts,  threatenings,  and  p»- 
mises;  or  because  the  world  has  four  quarters,  and  the 
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gOBpel  is  destined  to  be  of  world-wide  extent.  (See 
Sttioer,  Thesaurvs,  art.  EvayyiXiw.)  Yet  with  aU  that 
there  is  of  an  arbitrary  or  fanciful  nature  in  such  com- 
parative representations,  one  cannot  but  perceive  in 
them  a  sound  feeling  at  bottom,  breathing  desire  and 
prompting  inquiry  after  the  true  reason,  however  far  it 
might  yet  be  to  seek.  One  is  even  conscious  of  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  truth  than  in  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  following  statement  of  Michaelis,  "  That 
the  number  of  our  present  gospels  amounts  to  precisely 
four,  we  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  mere  acci- 
dent;" or  even  in  the  more  guarded  deliverance  of  his 
annotator.  Marsh,  ''To  ask  why  the  number  of  authen- 
tic Greek  gospels  was  precisely  four,  and  not  either 
three  or  five,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  ask,  why 
Cicero  wrote  precisely  nine  epistles  to  Lentulus,  and 
not  either  eight  or  ten." 

Such  statements  obviously  proceed  upon  a  simply  ex- 
ternal view  of  the  matter.  The  facts  of  the  gospel  age 
are  oontempUkted  as  among  the  ordinary  events  of  his- 
tory, requiring,  indeed,  certain  witnesses  to  attest  them, 
and  a  few  writers  of  competent  ability  and  sufficient 
information  to  compose  authentic  notices  of  them  for 
future  generations ;  but  how  many  these  might  be,  or 
how  long,  depended  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  comparatively 
Utile  moment,  if  only  a  veritable  and  well-attested  record 
was  provided.  Undoubtedly  there  is  an  element  of 
great  importance  even  in  this  external  aspect  of  the 
question.  Christianity  was  to  have  a  historical  basis, 
and  it  could  not  dispense  with  a  competent  historical 
attesta  tipn.  And  in  this  point  of  view,  if  we  could  not 
affirm  that  precisely  four  separate  records  were  proper 
and  necessary,  we  still  can  have  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving the  wisdom  or  moral  propriety  of  providing 
such  a  number — combining,  as  it  does,  adequacy  with- 
out needless  redundancy;  securing  a  becoming  variety 
of  independent  accounts,  and  yet  no  wearisome  same- 
ness and  iteration  of  details.  Contemplating  the  sub- 
ject from  the  simply  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  more  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary, and  fewer  barely  sufficient. 

Yet  it  is  true  of  tlds,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the 
divine  procedure,  that  we  never  can  see  the  full  meaning 
or  reason  of  it  so  long  as  it  is  considered  only  in  its 
external  aspects  and  relations.  There  is  here  also  an 
inoer  r^on,  which  requires  to  be  looked  into,  though  it 
has  only  of  late  become  the  subject  of  wisely-directed 
inquiry.  Olshausen,  perhaps,  has  the  merit  of  first 
setting  investigation  here  upon  the  right  track.  In 
the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Oo»peh  he 
remarks,  **  The  life  of  Christ  afforded  such  an  abundance 
of  sacred  phenomena,  and  his  discourses  breathed  forth 
so  rich  a  stream  of  life  through  the  circle  of  his  disci- 
ples, that  single  individuals  were  unable  f  uUy  to  com- 
prehend the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  person.  In  him 
was  revealed  what  far  exceeded  the  comprehension  of 
any  individual  man;  and  hence  it  required  many  minds, 
who,  as  it  were,  mirror-like,  received  the  rays  that 
proceeded  from  him,  the  sun  of  his  own  spiritual  world, 
and  who  again  presented  the  same  image  in  various 
forms  of  refraction.  Conceptions  of  so  diversified  a 
character  of  our  Lord  in  his  divine-human  ministiy, 
are  contained  in  these  four  gospels,  that  when  combined 
they  form  a  complete  picture  of  Christ."  In  like  man- 
ner Neander,  in  his  Life  of  ChrUt  (tieo.  63),  speaking  of 

the  means  necessary  to  be  employed  for  having  his 
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doctrine  transmitted  in  an  authentic  form  to  after 
ages,  said,  ''Had  he,  in  whom  the  divine  and  the 
human  were  combined  in  unbroken  harmony,  intended 
to  do  this  himself,  he  could  not  but  have  given  to  the 
church  the  perfect  co7itents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfect 
form.  Well  was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  develop- 
ment which  God  intended  for  his  kingdom,  that  what 
could  be  done  was  not  done.  The  truth  of  God  was 
not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  form,  but 
in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations,  designed  to 
complete  each  other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp  at 
once  of  God's  inspiration  and  man's  imperfection,  were 
to  be  developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds,  in  free 
and  lively  appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his 
Spirit."  Holding,  however,  this  general  reason  for  a 
fourfold  exhibition  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus, 
and  this  general  view  of  the  gospels  to  each  other, 
Olshausen  admits  that  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  estimate 
with  precision  the  distinctive  character,  and  indicate 
the  relative  place,  of  each  of  the  gospels.  To  a  certain 
extent  there  is  no  great  difficulty;  especially  as  regards 
the  first  and  the  last  of  the  gospels.  It  is  plain  that 
St.  Matthew  in  his  narrative  seeks  more  to  meet  the 
Judaistic  tendency,  and  St.  John  the  Gnostic;  that  the 
one  also  exhibits  more  of  the  human  and  familiar  aspect 
of  Christ's  character,  the  other  more  of  his  divine  and 
lofty  nature.  The  peculiarities  are  less  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  other  two  evangelists,  and  it  is  chiefly  with 
respect  to  them  that  the  difficulty  of  a  full  and  sharply 
drawn  series  of  distinctions  presents  itself.  AU  that 
occurred  to  Olshausen  was,  that  they  both  seemed  to  be 
characterized  by  the  pagano-cliristian  element — ^Mark 
exhibiting  it  more  in  the  Roman,  Luke  more  in  the 
Greek  form ;  a  view  which  is  manifestly  too  vague  and 
indefinite  to  be  quite  satisfactory  as  to  eitlier  of  them. 
It  points,  however,  in  the  proper  direction. 

The  vein  of  thought  thus  opened  by  Olshausen  was  not 
long  in  being  worked  at  by  others ;  and  instead  of  the 
previous  neglect,  there  is  some  danger  of  the  opposite 
extreme  being  run  into,  and  of  too  much  account  being 
made  of  the  differences  in  tendency  and  aim  among  the 
several  evangelists.  As  an  example  of  excess  in  this 
direction— though  only  one  out  of  several  that  might 
be  named — we  may  point  to  the  Four  Witnesses  of  Da 
Costa ;  in  which,  while  there  is  not  wanting  acuteness 
of  observation  and  pains-taking  diligence,  there  is  ap- 
parent also  a  considerable  straining,  occasionally  even 
somewhat  of  a  sorting  of  the  materials,  witli  the  view 
of  bringing  clearly  and  prominently  out  the  influence 
supposed  to  be  exercised  on  the  several  gospel  narra- 
tives by  the  position  and  circumstances  of  the  respective 
writers.  Almost  everything  wherein  any  of  the  narra- 
tives diflers  from  the  others,  is  laid  to  the  account  of 
the  individual's  condition  or  histoxy — Matthew  inserts 
this  or  omits  that,  because  he  had  been  a  publican,  Maik 
because  he  had  been  the  disciple  of  Peter,  Luke  because 
he  had  been  a  physician,  and  so  on.  Such  things  would 
no  doubt  have  their  influence,  but  it  could  only  show 
itself  in  a  very  occasional  and  subsidiary  manner.  We 
must  rise  higher,  and,  with  Mr.  Westcott,  in  his  excel- 
lent little  work.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels, 
must  discern  in  each  of  the  evangelists  "  the  type  of  one 
mighty  section  of  mankind,''  severally  giving,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  type,  a  true  image  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
yet,  on  that  very  account,  not  a  complete  one— an 
image  more  peculiarly  suited  to  the  class  of  persons, 
or  the  conditions  of  Hfe,  represented  by  the  particular 
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type.  For  if,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Westcott,  "  if  he 
iB  indeed  our  Pattern,  as  well  as  our  Redeemer — if  we 
must  realize  the  yariety  of  his  manhood  for  the  direction 
of  our  energies,  as  well  as  the  truthfubiess  of  his  Deity 
for  the  assurance  of  our  faith,  it  must  be  by  comparing 
the  distinct  outlines  of  his  Ufe,  taken  from  the  difie- 
rent  centres  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  For  it 
is  with  the  spiritual  as  with  the  natural  vision — the 
truest  image  is  presented  to  the  mind,  not  by  the  ab- 
solute coincidence  of  several  impressions,  but  by  the 
harmonious  combination  of  their  diversities"  (p.  iw). 

In  the  present  case,  of  course,  the  diversities  can  be 
only  relative;  they  must  lie  within  a  limited  range; 
for  in  each  of  the  evangelical  narratives  the  historical 
truth  had  to  be  kept;  and  there  could  be  no  further 
scope  for  diverdty  than  what  might  be  found  in  the 
selection  of  the  incidents  to  be  recorded,  and  what  may 
be  called  their  historical  settmg  in  the  narrative.  Here, 
however,  there  was  room  for  the  play  of  individual 
peculiarities  in  the  writers,  such  as  might  leave  a  cor- 
responding impress  on  their  productions.  In  the  first 
and  last  of  the  evangelists,  as  already  noticed,  these 
are  so  palpable  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  miss  them 
— St.  Matthew  everywhere  discovering  a  respect  to 
the  Jewish  mode  of  thought  and  feeling,  having  an  eye 
always  intent  upon  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers, 
and  bringing  forward  such  traits  in  the  character,  and 
such  incidents  in  the  life,  of  Jesus,  as  clearly  bespoke  him 
to  be  the  Messiah  of  prophecy— ^t.  John,  with  not  less 
distinctness,  indulging  the  contemplative  cast  of  mind, 
which  delights  in  retiring  into  its  own  chambers  of 
imageiy,  and  meditating  with  holy  wonder  on  the  reve- 
lations made  through  the  incarnation  and  work  of 
Christ)  respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  the  movements  of  Heaven*s  mind  and  will  in  behalf 
of  a  sinful  and  perishing  world.  In  the  gospel  of  Mark, 
however,  something  approaching  to  the  reverse  of  this 
appears — all  is  instinct  with  the  action  and  eneigy  of 
life ;  he  plunges  at  once  into  the  middle  of  affairs;  and 
throughout  shows  a  disposition  to  depict  scenes  of  busy 
labour,  and  record  miracles  of  healing,  rather  than  give 
varied  and  prolonged  accounts  of  teaching;  so  that  the 
active  and  energetic  spirit,  the  tendency  which  delights 
to  embody  thought  in  work,  and  make  life  a  business, 
has  its  type  and  representation  in  this  evangelist.  And, 
finally,  in  Luke  there  everywhere  appears  the 'subjective 
temperament — a  disposition  to  exhibit  the  traits  and  cii^ 
cumstances  which  are  more  peculiarly  fitted  to  touch 
the  heart,  and  consequently  to  keep  Jesus  in  view  pre- 
eminently as  the  Saviour,  whose  object  ever  was  to 
heal,  to  restore,  to  win  back  the  lost — the  balm  and  the 
hope  of  mankind.  These  are  all  broad,  easily  nu&rked 
characteristics;  which  have  their  representation  in  every 
age,  this  more  conspicuously  in  one  dass,  that  in  an- 
other. And  though  it  were  certainly  foolish  and  unwar- 
rantable to  ascribe  the  whole,  or  even  the  leading  con- 
tents of  each  gospel,  to  that  which  more  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished the  writer,  yet  as  this  distinguishing  ele- 
ment could  not  fail  to  impart  its  appropriate  colouring 
to  the  several  narratives,  it  cannot  but  be  right  to  mark 
the  points  wherein  it  appears ;  the  more  especially  as 
they  wUl  be  found  to  yield,  when  duly  taken  into  ac- 
count, a  ready  explanation,  not  only  of  the  general 
differences,  but  also  of  many  of  the  seeming  discrepan- 
cies which  the  gospels  present  one  toward  another. 

The  failure  to  take  duly  into  account  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  and  aims  of  the  several  evangelists  has  had 


an  injurious  influence  on  two  very  different  danea 
of  writers,  and  at  the  hands  of  both  has  seriously  ob- 
structed the  proper  understanding  and  adjustment  of 
their  contents.  The  one  class  are  those  who  look  too 
exclusively  to  the  divine  element  at  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gospels  to  give  sufficient  scope  to  the 
human,  and  who  seem  to  think  it  an  infringement  on 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  to  account  for  any  diversity 
in  the  narratives  by  referring  to  peculiarities  in  the 
position  and  tendencies  of  the  writers.  But  this  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject,  as  much  as 
when  the  development  and  exhibition  of  our  Lord's 
humanity  is  treated  as  at  variance  with  his  true  and 
proper  divinity.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Spirit's 
agency,  as  well  in  his  higher  as  in  his  more  common 
operations  upon  the  souls  of  men,  to  adapt  himself  to 
their  several  idiosyncrasies — ^not  violently  to  control  or 
suppress  their  diverse  susceptibilities  and  habits  of 
thought,  but  rather  to  bring  these  under  the  sway  of 
his  aU-pervading  influence,  and  render  them  mheer- 
vient  to  his  design.  The  natural  must  have  its  {day  in 
inspiration  as  well  as  the  supernatural ;  and  hence  the 
freedom,  the  simplicity,  the  marked  individualities, 
which  characterize  the  sacred  writers,  and  which  throw 
around  their  writings  the  charm  of  an  attractive  and 
pleasing  variety.  But  if  one  class  of  interpreters 
have  erred  by  overlooking  this  element  for  the  sake  of 
the  divine,  there  is  another  who  have  more  grievously 
erred  by  at  once  dispara^ng  the  divine,  and  misappre- 
hending the  human,,  in  the  composition  of  the  gospek 
The  send- infidel,  rationalistic  spirit  of  this  dass  leads 
them  to  judge  of  idl  by  a  merely  human  standard;  and, 
as  if  each  evangelist  must  have  had  precisely  the  same 
end  in  view,  and  must  have  used  precisely  the  sune 
materials  for  reaching  it,  if  he  happened  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  them;  they  therefore  conclude,  that  in  so 
far  as  one  differs  from  another,  or  is  less  full  and  expli- 
cit in  its  information,  the  defective  knowledge  or  par 
tial  misapprehension  of  the  writer  affords  the  only  ex- 
planation. It  is  on  this  false  principle  that  most  of 
the  recent  attacks  on  the  credibifity  of  certain  portions 
of  the  gospels  is  based,  and  that  their  oonsiBten<7  has 
been  impugned.  The  groundlessness  of  them  will  be 
seen  in  proportion  as  an  insight  is  obtained  into  the 
real  position  and  design  of  the  evangelists,  and  soffi- 
dent  regard  is  paid  to  what  distinguished  them  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  w^hat  bdonged  to  them  in  com- 
mon. When  this  is  understood,  it  wiU  be  perceived 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  goepd  events  was  not  to  be 
measured  by  what  they  have  recorded,  and  that  their 
several  bents  of  mind,  and  the  somewhat  difierent 
points  of  view  from  which  they  wrote,  naturally  gave 
rise  to  certain  diversities  in  the  form  of  tiieir  respec- 
tive narratives. 

For  the  truthfulness  of  the  accounts  in  the  gospels 
the  following  works  in  particular  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage :— Lardner's  CrtdihUityy  Pale/s  Endmca, 
Young's  Christ  of  Hittory,  Isaac  Taylor's  ReatonHo* 
of  Beluf;  and  in  German,  Tholuck's  Glmibwiirdi^ 
der  Evanffelitchen  Oeschickte,  and  Ebrard's  Wiuat- 
9chaftlieke  Kritik  der  Evangel.  Oueh.  The  works  written 
spedally  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  the  bannony 
of  the  evangelists  are  very  various,  and  form  indeed 
an  extensive  body  of  literature.  It  commences  with 
Augustine's  Dt  Comenm  Evangelistarum,  and  is  still 
reodving  continual  accessions.  Indeed  the  greater  part 
of  the  more  recent  commentaries  on  the  gospds  may 
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abo  be  regarded  as  in  a  sense  bannonies;  but  among 
works  specially  devoted  to  the  harmonizing  of  the 
evaogelical  narratives,  may  be  noticed  Grreswell*8  Dit- 
KtiatUms  upon  the  Principles  of  a  Harmony  of  the 
GotpeUy  four  vols.,  elaborate,  learned,  and  careful  in  in- 
vestigation, but  often  defective  in  penetration  and  judg- 
ment; Robinson's  Harmony  with  Notes;  Westoott's  In- 
trodttetion  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  the  last  particu- 
larly valuable  for  its  brief  but  clear  and  lucid  enuncia- 
tion of  principles  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  meets  many  plausible  objections.  In 
German  may  be  mentioned  those  of  De  Wette  and 
Lucke  (1818),  CUuaen  (1829),  Reichel  (1840).  The 
Harmonies  of  Macknight,  Newcome,  Lightfoot,  are 
now  to  a  large  extent  superseded,  though  they  may 
occasionally  be  consulted  with  advantage;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  some  of  the  still  older  Harmonies.  Those, 
however,  of  Calvin,  Osiander,  Chemnitz,  Gerhard,  still 
have  their  value  as  commentaries,  apart  from  anything 
peculiar  to  them  as  attempts  at  presenting  in  chronolo- 
gical order  the  materiab  of  gospel  history,  in  which 
respect  they  are  more  or  less  defective.  The  works  of 
Calvin  and  Grerhard  especially  are  deserving  of  perusal. 
Latterly,  it  may  be  added,  it  is  to  the  three  first  gospels 
that  synoptical  arrangements  have  usually  been  con- 
fined, and  the  name  of  Synoptical  Gospels  has  hence  come 
to  be  commonly  applied  to  them — ^the  Gospel  of  John 
having  so  much  peculiar  to  itself,  so  little  in  common 
with  the  others,  that  it  is  most  fitly  taken  apart. 

Apogbtphal  or  Spdbious  Gospels.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  do  more  almost  than  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  these  productions,  which  belong  to 
church  history,  rather  than  to  the  literature  of  the 
Bible.  To  this  class  we  can  scarcely  assign  what  was 
called  by  Jerome  and  others  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews;  for  this,  it  would  appear,  was  substantially 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
language,  and  with  certain  interpolations  of  a  later 
and  manifestly  fabulous  kind.  (Set  under  Matthew.) 
The  Protevangtlium  of  JameSt  or  Gospel  of  the  Infancy ^ 
which  professes  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  journey  to  Betlilehem,  &c.,  with  many  ridi- 
culous stories  respecting  the  midwife,  the  standing  still 
of  the  douds,  birds,  and  other  things,  at  the  birth,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  spurious  gospels;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  appeared  near  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
as  references  are  made  to  it  by  TertuUian  and  Origen. 
The  History  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a  similar  production, 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and  is  oonmionly 
ascribed  to  the  same  author — one  Lucian,  or  Leucius, 
a  scholar  of  Marcion,  though  not  in  all  respects  a  fol- 
lower. Then  there  are  the  Gospel  according  to  PeteTy 
which  was  presented  to  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch 
from  190  to  211,  by  some  people  in  Cilicia,  and  which 
he  judged  to  be  no  writing  of  the  apostle,  but  a  spurious 
and  partiy  erroneous  production,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Docets,  therefore  rejected ;  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Isrctelite,  supposed  also  to  be  of  Gnostic  origin,  and 
containing  many  fabulous  things  respecting  the  infancy 
of  Jesus;  the  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  probably 
an  Arabic  or  Egyptian  production,  in  both  of  which 
languages  it  exists,  and  still  held  in  esteem  among  the 
Copts ;  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  containing  detailed 
and  fabulous  accounts  of  Christ's  trial,  and  his  subse- 
quent descent  into  hell,  supposed  to  be  a  fabrication  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries.  The  whole  of  these  spurious 
productions,  along  with  several  others  of  a  like  kind, 


with  ample  proofs  of  their  spurious  character,  and 
many  points  of  information  respecting  them,  will  be 
found  in  the  Codex  Apoeryphus  Novi  Testamenti  of 
Fabricius,  two  vols.  An  English  translation  of  them  by 
Hone  has  been  published  in  a  cheap  form. 

GrOURD.  On  leaving  Nineveh  we  read  that  Jonah 
''  went  and  sat  on  the  east  side  of  the  dty,  and  there 
made  him  a  booth,  and  sat  under  it  in  the  shadow  .  .  . 
And  the  Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd  (fVp^,  hikayon\ 

and  made  it  come  up  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a 
shadow  over  his  head,"  Jonah  ir.  6, 6.  This  kikayon  the 
Septuagint  renders  koKokj&v&tj,  with  which  agrees  the 
authorized  version  "  gourd."  Nor  could  any  plant  be 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  ''It  is  very  commonly 
used  for  trailing  over  temporary  arbours.  It  grows 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  a  few  days  after  it 
has  fairly  begun  to  run,  the  whole  arbour  is  covered. 
It  forms  a  shade  absolutely  impenetrable  to  the  sun*s 
rays  even  at  noonday.  It  flourishes  best  in  the  very 
hottest  part  of  surrmier.  And  lasUy,  when  injured  or 
cut,  it  withers  away  with  equal  rapidity"  (Thomjon's 
Land  and  the  Book,  ch.  vi.) 

At  the  same  time  it  is  only  right  to  mention  that 
since  the  days  of  Jerome  a  very  different  plant  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  kikayon  of  Jonah.  That 
father  says,  "  It  is  the  same  as  in  the  Syriac  and  Punic 
is  called  el-keroa;  a  shrub  of  upright  growth,  with 
broad  leaves  like  a  vine,  and  yielding  a  dense  shadow. 
It  springs  up  so  rapidly  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  days 
where  you  saw  a  tender  herb  you  will  be  looking  up  to 
a  littie  tree:  intra  paucos  dies  quam  herbam  videras, 
arbusculam  suspicis  "  (Hlcronym.  in  Jonam,  cap.  Iy.)  The 
keroa  of  Jerome  is  sufficienUy  ascertained  to  be  the 
castor-oil  plant,  or  Ricinus  communis,  which  in  every 
respect  corresponds  with  the  above  description.  Kimchi 
mentions  that  it  was  planted  at  the  doors  of  houses  for 
the  sake  of  its  grateful  shadow.  It  is  also  a  curious 
confirmation  of  Jerome^s  theory  that  the  Egyptians 
called  the  plant  kiki,  a  name  almost  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  kikayon;  and  "the  modem  Jews  of  London 
use  castor- oil  by  the  name  of  oil  of  kik  for  their  Sab- 
bath lamps,  it  being  one  of  the  fine  kinds  of  oil  their 
traditions  allow  them  to  bum  on  these  occasions" 
(Calcott's  Scripture  Herbal,  p.  182.)  With  allusion  tO  the 
beautiful  palmated  leaves,  resembling  a  hand  with  the 
fingers  outspread,  the  Ricinus  has  long  been  known  by 
the  name  ^'Palma  Christi,"  which  is  the  alternative 
rendering  on  the  margins  of  our  English  Bible.  It 
grows  in  Palestine.  Among  other  trees  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho,  it  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Robinson  as  *^  of  large  size  and  having  the  character  of 
a  perermial  tree  "  (Biblical  Researchee,  toI.  L  p.  663.) 

Wild  Gourds, — During  a  time  of  dearth  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  at  Gilgal  went  out  to  gather 
''herbs,"  or  such  vegetables  as  could  be  found  in  the 
fields.  He  found  a  "  wild  vine,"  or  creeping  plant  with 
tendrils^  "and  gathered  thereof  wfld  gourds  (n'iyj^b^ 

pakmoth)  his  lap  full,  and  came  and  shred  them  into  the 
pot  of  pottage;  for  they  knew  them  not."  But  such 
was  the  taste  of  the  soup  or  pottage  that  they  exclaimed 
to  Elisha,  "  O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the 
pot;"  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  cast  in  some  meal  that 
it  became  fit  for  use,  2  Ki.  Iy.  38-41. 

One  of  the  kindest  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  world  is  the  cucurbitaoeous  tribe  of 
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plants.  Even  in  our  own  temperate  climate  the  melon 
and  cucumber  are  prized,  and  "  shred  into  the  pot/'  or 
boiled  entire ;  the  pumpkin  and  vegetable  marrow  are 
largely  used  for  culinary  purposes.  But  we  can  have 
little  conception  of  the  important  part  performed  in  the 
torrid  and  sub-torrid  zones  by  that  wide-spread  and 
most  miscellaneous  family,  which,  in  bottles  of  various 
fantastic  shapes,  hoards  up  the  precious  moisture  and 
keeps  it  cool  in  sandy  wastes  and  burning  deserts. 
Grateful,  however,  as  is  the  juicy  pulp  of  many  species, 
the  root  of  nearly  all  the  perennial  varieties  contains  a 
bitter  acrid  principle;  and  in  such  examples  as  the  colo- 
cynth  and  the  squirting  cucumber,  this  bitter  element 
ascends  and  is  found  freely  developed  in  the  pulpy  fruit. 


[314.]       Colocynth— CiCrttUtu  ooloeynthu*. 

Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  if  traces  of  it  are  not  found 
in  the  most  prized  and  popular  sorts;  for,  when  too  freely 
used,  colocynthine  indications  are  apt  to  follow,  and 
sometimes  common  melons  and  cucumbers  are  so  full 
of  this  bitter  ingredient  as  to  be  quite  uneatable.  In 
his  account  of  the  melon  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  Dr. 
Livingstone  says:  **  In  years  when  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  rain  falls,  vast  tracts  of  the  country  are 
literally  covered  with  these  melons  (CucumU  caffer). 
Then  animals  of  every  sort  and  name,  including  man, 
rejoice  in  the  rich  supply.  The  elephantine  lord  of  the 
forest  revels  in  this  &uit,  and  so  do  the  difFerent  species 
of  rhinoceros,  although  naturally  so  diverse  in  their 
choice  of  pasture.  The  various  kinds  of  antelope  feed 
on  them  with  equal  avidity;  and  lions,  hysBnas,  jackals, 
and  mice,  all  seem  to  know  and  appreciate  the  common 
blessing.  These  melons  are  not,  however,  all  of  them 
eatable;  some  are  sweet,  and  others  are  so  bitter  that 
the  whole  are  named  by  the  boers  '  the  bitter  water- 
melon.' The  natives  select  them  by  striking  one  melon 
after  another  with  a  hatchet,  and  applying  the  tongue 
to  the  gashes.  They  thus  readily  distinguish  between 
the  bitter  and  sweet.  The  bitter  are  deleterious,  but 
the  sweet  are  quite  wholesome.  This  peculiarity  of  one 
species  of  plants  bearing  both  sweet  and  bitter  fruits 
occurs  also  in  a  red  eatable  cucumber  often  met  with 
in  the  country.  It  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  when  ripe.     Many  are  bitter,  others  quite  sweet. 


Even  melons  in  a  garden  may  be  made  bitter  by  a  few 
bitter  kengwe  {C,  caffer)  in  the  vicinity.  The  beee 
convey  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other  ^  (LMn^rtoDe'i 
South  AfHco,  cb.il.) 

No  doubt  it  was  some  harmless  gourd,  egg-plant, 
melon,  or  cucumber,  which  the  purveyor  for  the  college 
at  Gilgal  intended  to  gather;  but  unwittingly  he  broDgfat 
home  a  lapf  ul  of  pakiloih.  Whether  these  were  squirt- 
ing cucumbers  or  colocynths,  the  intense  bittenwBB 
would  make  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  pottage, 
and  must  at  once  have  suggested  the  idea  of  poison: 
"There  is  death  in  the  pot.'* 

We  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  fancy  that  the 
gourds  in  this  instance  belonged  to  an  edible  species,  in 
which  the  bitter  principle  this  time  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  specific  name,  however,  is  in  favour  of  some 
distinct  and  separate  plant,  which  an  inexperienced 
collector  had  confounded  with  some  well-known  and 
wholesome  esculent;  just  as  amongst  ourselves  puff-balls 
and  poisonous  fungi  are  often  mistaken  for  mushroomi. 
An  etymologist  would  give  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
squirting  cucumber  (Ecbalium  atjreste),  deriving  poHoM 
from  yp9  (paJ^a),  "  to  split,  or  burst.*'     This  plant  is 

of  plentiful  occurrence  in  Palestine.  The  fruit  is  not 
unlike  a  small  cucumber,  covered  with  hairs.  It  is 
from  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  when  ripe  pro- 
jects its  juice  and  seeds  with  considerable  force  thiongh 
an  opening  at  the  base.  The  juice  yields  \hd  principle 
known  to  pharmacy  as  tlaterium,  bitter  and  poisonoiu, 
and  such  an  active  purgative,  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  it  acts  in  doses  of  less  than  ^^th  of  a  grain! 
But  considering  its  propensity  to  part  with  all  its  con- 
tents when  handled,  we  do  not  think  that  even  a  novice 
would  be  so  apt  to  bring  home  the  squirting  cucumbo- 
as  the  fruit  of  the  Citrullus  colocynthU,  or  oolocynflt 
Like  the  former,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  with 
its  globidar  fruit  and  smooth  yellow  rind,  so  dosely 
resembling  an  orange,  it  has  a  pLikusible  and  preposssB- 
ing  appearance;  but  its  flavour  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated when  we  add  that  it  yields  the  oolocynthin  of 
medicine. 

Of  many  plants  the  unwholesome  qualities  may  be 
lessened  or  destroyed  by  boiling,  or  by  treating  them 
with  acids  which  neutralize  thdr  noxious  ingredients. 
Thus  it  is  stated  that  at  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope  the 
colocynth  is  eaten,  being  rendered  innocuous  when 
properly  pickled  (Burnett's  Plantio  UtiUorea,  No.  m).  But 
the  means  taken  by  Elisha  had  no  natural  fitness  to 
counteract  any  poisonous  properties,  and  the  resolt 
can  only  be  regarded  as  miraculous.  In  the  same  way 
there  are  some  plants  of  rapid  grov^;  but  neither  the 
"Palma  Christi"  nor  any  gourd  could  have  sprouted 
with  such  amazing  swiftness  as  in  a  few  hours  to  extend 
a  canopy  over  Jonah,  or  cover  his  booth  with  a  leafy 
awning,  except  at  the  express  command  of  Him  who 
said  in  the  beginning.  "  Let  the  euih  bring  forth  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after 
his  kind;  and  it  was  so."  [J.  H.] 

GOZ'AN,  generally  believed  to  be  a  river  of  Media, 
to  the  banks  of  which  the  captive  Israelites  wae 
transported  first  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  afterwards  by 
Shalmaneser,  i  Ch.  ▼.  26 ;  2  Ki.  xvii.  c.  TioB  river  has  lately 
been  identified  by  Major  Rennel,  with  the  Kixril  Otan, 
or  the  Golden  River  of  Media  (Oeographj  of  Herodoto*. 
sec.  15).  It  rises  in  Kurdistan,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Sennah,  and  alter  joining  with  some  other  streanw 
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mBTges  into  the  Sifud  Rood  or  White  River,  and  falls 
into  the  Caspiaa  Sea.  Some,  however,  and  among 
these  Greeenius,  understand  by  Gozan  a  district  of  Me- 
sopotamia^ and  instead  of  reading,  as  at  2  Ki.  zvii.  6, 
"  and  placed^  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  by  the  river 
of  Gozan,"  substitute,  "and  placed  them  in  Hahih,  and 
in  Habor,  a  river  of  Gozan."  But  the  passage  in 
Chronicles,  where  Hera  comes  between  Habor  and 
Gozan  seems  to  favour  the  other  view.  Also  Halah,  a 
province,  going  before  Habor,  seems  to  imply  that  both 
are  provinces ;  since  one  could  hardly  speak  in  dose 
succession  of  putting  them  in  a  province  and  in  a  river, 
as  if  the  same  thing  were  meant  in  the  two  cases. 

GRACES.  This  is  the  usual  rendering  of  the  Greek 
X«^f  in  New  Testament  scripture,  though  sometimes 
favour,  or  good- will  toward  persons  that  appear  fit  ob- 
jects of  it,  Lu.  ii.  40, 62 ;  Ac  If.  47 ;  and  favour  rendered  back 
for  favour  received,  grcUitude,  thanksffivinffs,  Ln.  Ti.  32; 
xTii.  0;iTl.  1.  I3,ae,  are  the  translations  adopted.  But 
both  the  original  term,  and  the  corresponding  English 
word  gmety  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  employed 
to  express  the  free  undeserved  mercy  and  favour  of 
God  to  sinful  men  through  Jesus  Christ,  as  opposed  to 
all  demands  of  law  and  daims  of  merit.  The  gospel  is 
hence  peculiarly  the  revelation  of  God's  grace;  Christ 
himself  is  made  known  as  full  of  grace;  grace  came  by 
him  as  the  law  had  come  by  Moses;  and  in  the  saluta- 
tions of  his  apostles  to  the  churches  and  individuals 
who  owned  their  authority,  grace  ever  took  the  prece- 
dence, Jn.  1. 14, 17;  Ro.  1. 7,  ftc  Hence,  salvation  is  repre- 
sented as  being  altogether  of  grace — **  by  grace  ye  are 
saved,*'  Ep.  11. 8 ;  Oa.  v.  4 — and  believers  now  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace,  Ro.  t1.  14  ;  that  is,  not  formally 
placed  under  the  enactments  and  covenant  of  law,  but 
under  the  rich  and  plenteous  provisions  of  grace.  As 
their  state  of  peace  and  privilege  here,  so  their  final 
blessedness  and  glory  hereafter,  is  ascribed  to  the  praise 
of  divine  grace,  Ep.  1.  6.  It  was  a  very  natural  exten- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  apply  it,  as  is  some- 
times done,  to  the  reflex  acts  and  operations  of  the  grace 
manifested  from  God  to  the  sinner— to  the  exercised 
love,  beneficence,  spiritual  joy,  &c.,  which  are  at  once 
the  fruit  and  the  evidence  of  imparted  grace,  i  Co.  xri.  3; 
S  Co.  viil.  4,  e ;  Philo.  7.  Considered,  however,  in  what  is 
undoubtedly  its  main  aspect — as  a  quality  in  the  divine 
administration — ^it  cannot  properly  be  discussed  apart, 
but  must  be  viewed,  in  order  to  be  understood  aright, 
in  connection  with  the  diverse  purposes  and  acts  which 
most  peculiarly  exemplify  it,  such  as  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  election,  &c. 

ORANART.    See  Agriculture. 

GRAPR    5«ViNE. 

GRASS,     yitn  (ehazir),  l  Kl.  xvlil.  6;  Job  xl.  16;  Pb.  xxvll.  2; 

•T 

dT.  14,  *c.;  Htff"^  {desha),  the  first  shoots  or  tender  spires, 

the  soft  young  herbage,  D«.  xxxli.  2;  2  Sa.  xxiu.  4;  Job  vi.  6; 
Pr.  xxTii.  26;  xfp^  {lekesh),  the  grass  which  grows  up  after 

mowing,  in  some  places  still  called  "aftermath,"  or 
"fog,"  and  in  New  England  called  "rowen,"  Am.  vU.  i; 
ySfVm  (chashcLsh),  dry  grass;  grass  which  has  withered 

as  it  grew,  for  "hay"  was  not  made  in  Palestine,  la.  ▼.  24; 
xxxiu.  11,  A.  v.,  "stubble;"  in  the  New  Testament  x^f^oi^ 
Mat.  Ti.  30,  te. 

As  in  Mat.  vi.  80,  where  a  lily  is  called  "the  grass  of 
the  field,"  it  is  evident  that,  like  the  Latin  "gramen," 
and  the  English  "  grass,"  the  Hebrew  equivalent  had 


a  very  extensive  range,  and  was  not  restricted  to  the 
' '  grasses  "  ((rromtneor)  of  the  botanist.  These  are  them- 
selves a  very  ample  order,  ranging  from  diminutive 
plants  like  our  own  mouse-ear  barley,  to  the  bamboo 
which  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  an 
Indian  jungle;  and  including  productions  as  various  as 
the  Arundo  donax  of  Southern  £urope,  which  furnishes 
the  fisherman  with  his  rod  and  the  weaver  with  his 
"reed,"  the  cereals  which  supply  to  all  mankind  the 
staff  of  life,  and  the  sugar-cane  which  on  the  table  of 
the  humblest  artizan  in  Europe  or  America  places 
luxuries  unknown  to  a  Roman  emperor. 

But  when  we  speak  of  grass  we  are  usually  thinking 
of  the  narrow  blades,  so  thickset  and  tender,  which  form 
the  sward  on  a  meadow  or  the  matchless  turf  on  an 
English  lawn.  Or  if  we  are  thinking  of  a  separate 
plant,  it  is  a  hollow  glossy  stem  rising  up  from  the 
midst  of  these  spiiy  blades,  and  throwing  out  similar 
leaves  from  its  joints,  till  it  ends  in  blossoming  spike- 
lets,  loose  or  more  compact^  which,  when  the  flowering 
time  is  over,  show  the  taper  com-hke  seeds  inclosed  in 
the  chaffy  glumes,  and  which  we  destine  as  food  for 
the  cattle,  even  as  we  reserve  the  fruit  of  the  cereal 
grasses  as  food  for  ourselves.  The  fescues,  darnels, 
and  poas,  which  clothe  the  meadows  and  build  up  the 
hay-ricks  at  home  are  pigmies,  however,  when  com- 
pared with  the  grass  "  which  grows  for  the  cattle "  of 
other  lands;  with  the  "tussac,"  for  instance,  whose 
enormous  tufts  form  an  inexhaustible  supply  to  the 
herds  both  amphibious  and  terrestrial  of  the  Falkland 
Isles,  and  the  beautiful  pampas-grass,  under  which  the 
huntsman  can  ride  and  see  high  overhead  its  "  plume 
of  silvery  feathers." 

The  imperfect  enumeration  which  we  possess  of 
grasses  native  to  Palestine  is  of  less  importance,  as  the 
scriptural  allusions  may  very  weU  be  understood  with- 
out our  being  able  to  identify  the  spedes.  The  psal- 
mist wishes,  Pb.  cxxix.  0,  that  ^e  haters  of  Zion  may  be 
"as  the  grass  upon  the  house-tops,  which  withereth 
afore  it  groweth  up;"  or,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  "be- 
fore it  is  plucked  up"  (See  Hengstenberg,  Walford,  Ac.),  and 
Isaiah,  ch.  xxxrii.  27,  speaks  of  vanquished  populations 
"  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  as  the  grass  on  the  house- 
tops, blasted  before  it  be  grown  up."  On  the  flat 
roofs  at  the  present  day  any  one  may  see  grass  which 
has  sprung  up  in  the  rainy  season,  withered  away 
by  the  first  weeks  of  sunshine.  "  When  I  first  came 
to  reside  in  Jerusalem,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "my  house 
was  connected  with  an  andent  church,  the  roof  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  grass.  This 
being  in  the  way  of  a  man  employed  to  repair  my 
house,  he  actually  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  it  off;  and 
I  have  seen  others  do  the  same  thing  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation.  Nor  is  there  any  danger;  for  it  would 
require  a  large  expense  for  fuel  sufficient  to  bum  the 
present  city  of  Jerusalem  "  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  pt.  iv. 
c.  44).  Indeed  nearer  home  we  may  often  see  grass  and 
even  oats  springing  up  on  the  roof  of  a  thatched  cottage, 
and  a  goat  peradventure  nibbling  the  herbage  afore  it 
is  withered.  The  dew  "distilling"  on  the  grass,  and 
the  rain  descending  on  the  mown  grass,  or  rather  on 
the  grass  which  has  been  dose- browsed  by  the  cattle, 
furnish  the  sacred  poetry  with  a  frequent  and  exquisite 
image,  De.  xxxiL  2;  Pa.  ixxil.  e;Pr.  xlx.  12;  Ml.  v.  7;  and  still  more 
frequently  does  that  emblem  recur  in  which  our  fleeting 
generations  are  compared  to  the  grass  "  which  in  the 
morning  groweth  up,  and  which  in  the  evening  is  cut 
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down  and  withereth,"  Pi.  xo.  6;  zxztIL  9;  xeiL  7;  dL  11  i  dU.  U; 
It.xLeiJ*.LlO;lPe.l.i4.  [J«H«] 

ORASSHOPFER   [n^-w,    arbeh,    ^^h   gob,   djh, 

V  :  -  T  T 

chagaJb^*  The  first  of  these  terms  properly  signifies 
the  migratory  locust  (Gryllus  mignUorius),  whose  irre- 
gular visitations  often  produce  such  utter  devastation. 
{See  Locust.)  The  second  occurs  but  twice,  viz.  in 
Am.  vii.  1,  '*  The  Lord  God  ....  formed  grasshop- 
pers in  the  beginning  of  the  shooting  up  of  the  latter 
growth;"  and  in  Na.  iii.  17,  where  the  construction  is 
peciJiw*  Oia  2Mt  (y<^  gobai,  locust  of  locusts),  perhaps 

T 

a  repetition  of  intensity,  as  our  translators  appear  to 
have  taken  it,  for  they  render  the  phrase  ^^ffreat  grass- 
hoppers." 

The  former  of  these  two  passages  alludes  to  the 
voracity  of  the  gob,  as  "  eating  the  grass  of  the  land," 
so  as  to  "make  an  end"  of  it,  a  character  so  common 
to  the  Gryllidcc,  that  it  does  not  help  us  to  identify  the 
species.  The  latter  gives  us  the  additional  particulars 
of  "  camping  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day,  and  fleeing 
away  when  the  sun  aiiseth."  This  also  is  general, 
for  sluggish  repose  during  cold  weather,  and  activity 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  hot  sun,  is  common  not  merely 
to  the  grasshopper  tribe,  but  to  most  insects.  We  do 
not  think  more  than  this  is  intended  in  the  allusion; 
but  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  locust  in  its  different 
stages  is  here  described.     "The  locust  lays  her  eggs 

....  under  the  shelter  of  a  bush  or  hedge 

They  are  protected  by  their  situation  from  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  are  hatched  early  in  spring  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Consequently,  in  the  places  which  have  been 
visited  by  the  plague  of  locusts,  the  hedges  and  ridges 
swarm  with  the  young  ones  about  the  middle  of  ApriL 
....  At  last,  when  the  sun  has  waxed  warm  about 
the  end  of  June,  they  acquire  their  perfect  condition 
by  the  development  of  their  wings,  and  'flee  away.'" 
(Plet.  Bible,  in  loco.) 

The  word  chagah  is  equally  indefinite  as  to  spodea, 
though  no  doubt  exists  as  to  its  designating  some  one 
or  other  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  Gryllidce,  The  LXX. 
always  render  it  by  the  generic  term  dir/>2r,  and  the 
Vulgate  by  locusta.  In  three  of  the  five  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  minuteness  is.  the  prominent 
idea  intended :  "  We  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grau- 
hoppers,"  Na.xili.33;  "The  grasshopper  shall  be  a  bur- 
den," Ec.  xii.  6;  "  The  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grass- 
hoppers,** U.  xl.  82.  In  2  Ch.  vii.  13,  the  same  insects, 
here  rendered  in  the  English  version  locusts,  are  depicted 
as  a  plague  commanded  "  to  devour  the  land ;"  while 
in  the  remaining  example  of  the  word  we  have  merely 
a  generic  mention — "the  grasshopper  after  his  kind," 
Le.  xi.  22.  There  is  no  real  distinction  between  grass- 
hoppers and  locusts,  several  of  the  small  species  so 
familiar  to  us  in  our  English  meadows  being  true 
locusts,  such  as  G.  stridulus,  O.  fiavipes,  which  have  the 
very  same  generic  characters  as  0.  migratorius,  G. 
agyptius,  kc.  The  rendering  of  the  word  chagah  by 
grasshopper  is  therefore  unexceptionable,  expressing 
some  undetermined  species  of  Gryllus,  with  the  same 
voracious  habits  as  the  migratory  locusts,  but  of  small 
size.  There  are  doubtless  many  such  species  found  in 
Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  in  all 
temperate  and  warm  regions. 

The  mouth  of  a  gryllus  is  a  curious  piece  of  mechan- 
ism. It  consists  of  nine  distinct  organs — an  upper  lip, 
two  mandibles,  two  lower  jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  jointed 


organs  called  palpi,  whidi  are  probably  the  sest  of 
some  peculiar  sense.  The  lip  is  a  deft  plate,  and  folds 
down  from  above,  while  the  mandibles  and  jaws  work 
from  right  to  left ;  the  f onner  are  very  strong  homy 
plates,  curved  and  notched  at  their  meeting  hem,  and 
admirably  fitted  for  their  assigned  office  of  biting  down 
vegetable  substances.  [p.  b.  o.] 

OKEAVES.    See  Abmour. 

GRECIANS,  HELLENISTS  ['£XXi|»urra().  There 
is  much  division  of  opinion  as  to  who  the  parties  called 
in  the  New  Testament  Grecians  are.  They  are  oontn- 
distinguished  from  those  called  Hebrews,  A&  ?!  i;  tnd 
the  difference  usually  supposed  to  exist  between  them 
is  that  the  Grecians  or  Hellenists  were  the  Grecian 
Jews,  or  those  who  spoke  Greek  as  thor  ordinary  lan- 
guage and  used  the  Septuagint  version;  while  the  He- 
brews were  those  Jews  who  spoke  the  Hebrew  orSyro- 
Chaldaic  language  and  used  the  Hebrew  Scripturei 
(Aifordin  Ac.  tL  i).  To  this  view  is  generally  added  that 
the  HellenistB  lived  out  of  Palestine,  and  the  Hebrews  m 
Palestine  (WaU'i  ClaTls. ;  Dr.  Dayidaon't  Introd  L  p.  49).  Fabci- 
dus  gives  us  no  fewer  than  seven  opinions  on  this 
question  (Bib.  Onsc.  It.  883).  The  first  is  that  the  Hellen- 
ists mean  the  Gentiles;  the  second,  that  they  were  Jewa 
who  adhered  to  the  Romans,  or  lived  in  their  pay;  the 
third,  that  they  are  not  significant  of  nation  or  language 
alone,  but  also  of  faction  or  party;  the  fourth,  that  they 
are  Jews  of  the  second  dispersion  living  in  the  Grecian 
provinces;  the  fifth,  that  they  are  Jews  living  out  of 
Palestine,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  the  land  they  Uved  in;  the  raxth,  that  they 
were  proselytes  from  the  Greeks;  the  seventh,  that  they 
were  Jews  Uving  out  of  Judea,  and  speaking  the  Greek 
tongue.  To  these  opinions  Mr.  Roberts  has  added 
another,  that  the  term  is  not  significant  at  all  of  a  dif- 
ference as  to  language  or  country,  but  that  the  HeQeih 
ists  and  Hebrews  formed  two  parties  among  the  Jews 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  differed  &Y>m  each  other 
in  religious  prindple,  the  Hellenists  being  distinguidiBd 
by  a  liberal  spirit,  while  the  Hebrews  were  the  rigid 
adh^ients  to  Judaism  (Di«ciiwionioatlieQ<Mpeli,iiLLe.v) 
A  brief  view  of  the  passages  where  these  terms  occur 
will  bring  us  to  a  satisfactory  view  as  to  who  the 
Hellenists  really  were.  We  will  first  attend  to  the 
term  "Hebrews." 

The  infant  church  of  Jerusalem  was  composed  of 
Hebrews  and  Hellenists,  Ac  tLi.  Of  these  the  Hd««vi 
were  the  most  influential  and  powerful,  and  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  were  far  more 
numerous  in  Jerusalem  than  the  Hellenists.  Again. 
we  gather  from  2  Co.  xi.  22,  and  Phi.  liL  5,  that  He- 
brews signified  a  smaller  section  of  the  Jewish  people 
than  Israelite  did;  the  latter  phrase  probably  embraced 
all  the  natural  descendants  of  Jacob,  the  fonoer  a 
portion  of  them  only.  Again,  we  gather  from  Phi- 
iii.  5,  that  Hebrews  was  not  a  term  distinctive  of  » 
peculiar  school  of  Jewish  theology,  of  the  school  of  rigid 
Judaism  as  distinguished  from  a  more  liberal  school 
for  when  Paul  would  indicate  that  he  had  belonged  b) 
this  ri^d  school  of  Judaism,  he  adds  that,  "as  teach- 
ing the  law  he  was  a  Pharisee,"  an  intimation  v^ioOy 
superfluous,  if  by  Hebrews  were  meant  the  rigid  school 
of  Jewish  opinion.  Again,  we  gather  from  the  fact 
that  Paul  was  a  Hebrew,  that  the  phrase  has  no  refer 
enoe  to  birth;  Paul  was  bom  in  the  foreign  dty  of 
Tarsus,  and  yet  he  was  a  Hebrew;  he  was  educated  at 
Jerusalem,  but  he  was  bom  abroad,  AcxxiLS.    Oof^ 
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more,  from  Paul*B  being  a  Hebrew  we  gather  that  the 
phrase  is  not  distinctive  of  language,  for  Panl  was 
equally  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew;  and  be- 
sideB  the  knowledge  of  both  these  languages  was  com- 
mon in  Jerusalem  (see  Gbkeoe)  .  We  gather  accordingly 
from  these  passages  that  Hebrews  in  St.  Paul's  time 
meant  those  Jews  who,  whether  bom  at  home  or 
abroad,  had  received  their  education  and  training  in 
the  schools  of  Judea,  and  especially  in  Jerusalem.  The 
phrase  was  distinctive,  not  of  nation,  or  language,  or 
opinion,  but  of  the  place  of  education.  On  this  view 
few  foreign  Jews  would  be  Hebrews,  while  most  of  the 
homebom  Jews  would  be  designated  by  the  term. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Hellenists.  As  contradistin- 
guished from  Hebrews,  these  would  signify  such  Jews 
as,  whether  bom  in  Palestine  or  not,  had  received  their 
education  and  religious  training  in  foreign  lands.  On 
I  this  view  most  of  the  Jews  bom  abroad  would  be 
Helleniats,  while  few  of  the  homebom  Jews  would  be 
included  in  the  term.  We  will  find  the  notices  of  Scrip- 
ture to  agree  with  this  view.  The  infant  church  of 
Jerusalem  was  composed  of  Hebrews  and  Hellenists, 
A«.  vL  I.  While  the  Hellenists  were  the  weaker  and  less 
numerous  party,  they  were  at  the  same  time  by  no  means 
without  influence,  and  seem  to  have  constituted  a  strong 
minority  in  the  church.  According  to  our  view  these 
were  Jews  who  had  received  a  foreign  education,  and 
of  such  we  leam  from  Ac.  ii.  5,  that  there  were  great 
numbers  then  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  men  who  had 
remained  up  to  the  time  of  manhood  in  some  foreign 
land,  the  knowledge  of  whose  tongue  they  brought  with 
them,  but  who  had  for  some  reason  come  afterwards  to 
Uve  in  Jerusalem.  We  further  gather  from  Ac.  ii. 
6,  41,  that  many  of  these  foreign  educated  Jews  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  thus  formed  that  power- 
ful minority  whose  murmurs  against  the  yet  stronger 
Hebrews  we  read  of  in  Ac.  vi.  1.  We  leam  somewhat 
more  about  the  Hellenists  in  Ac.  ix.  29.  It  was  with 
them  that  Paul  came  chiefly  into  controversy  on  his 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem.  They  were  here  evidently  a 
powerful  body,  for  it  was  to  guard  Paul's  life  from 
them  that  he  was  sent  away  on  this  occasion  from  Jeru- 
sakm,  Ter.90.  They  seem  also  to  have  prided  them- 
selves on  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  as  clever  dis- 
putants to  have  stood  forth  as  the  best  champions  of 
Judaism,  and  were  probably  those  same  men  who, 
Ae.  Ti.  0,  had  before  disputed  with  Stephen,  and  brought 
about  his  death,  and  on  which  occasion  Paul  had  him- 
self sided  with  them,  Ao.  tU.  eo.  This  would  make  them 
more  eager  against  the  convert,  and  would  also  dispose 
him  to  meet  them.  It  accords  also  with  the  view  that 
the  Hellenists  wero  foreign  educated  Jews,  of  whom 
great  numbers  resided  at  Jerusalem.  We  find  only 
one  other  mention  of  the  Hellenists  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  however  at  Jemsalem,  but  at  Antioch, 
Ao.  xL  90.  The  passage  presents  two  readings,  one 
having  ^RWrfPurrdst  the  other  "EXXi^vas.  The  external 
evidence  is  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  former  (Bloomfleld's 
Or.  Test.  In  loco);  and  the  intemal  evidence  appears  to  us 
also  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  ver.  19  we  are 
told  that  they  who  were  scattered  on  Stephen's  death 
came  to  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching 
to  none  but  the  Jews  only;  ver.  20  describes  particularly 
the  preaching  of  some  oftAeseJuat  tpohen  ofoi  Antioch; 
as  they  preached  to  none  at  Antioch  but  Jews  only,  the 
reading  of  ver.  20  must  be  'EWrfvurrds.  Their  mention 
here  then  shows  us  that  Hellemsts  is  an  eqiuvalent  term, 


or  very  nearly  so,  for  Jews  (*Iovdtuoi)  dteelling  in  the 
foreign  city  of  Antioch;  the  Jews  of  ver.  19  being  the 
Hellenists  of  ver.  20.  While  we  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  reading  of  this  verse,  it  is  right  to  add  that 
scholars  of  the  highest  name  prefer  the  reading  "EXXi;- 
raf  (Bengel,  Griesbach,  Theile  et  R.  Stier,  Lachmann, 
Scholz,  Tischendorf).  They  rest  their  preference  partly 
on  a  certain  amount  of  external  evidence,  which,  how- 
ever, they  allow  to  be  inferior  to  that  for  the  other  read- 
ing, but  chiefly  on  a  contrast  between  vers.  19  and  20, 
which  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  particle 
64  at  the  b^inning  of  the  latter  verse.  But  while  this 
particle  is  commonly  used  in  an  adversative  sense,  it 
also  frequently  serves  merely  to  pass  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  by  an  easy  transition  to  denote  something 
like  the  connection  of  cause  and  efiect.  It  is  thus  we 
understand  it  here.  Having  in  ver.  19  mentioned  in 
general  terms  the  preaching  of  all  those  who  were  scat- 
tered from  Jerusalem  on  Stephen's  persecution,  the  his- 
torian seems  here  to  take  up  what  some  of  them  did  in 
following  out  the  conmion  course  of  proceeding.  If, 
however,  any  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  particle  dd 
indicates  a  contrast  between  what  was  done  by  those 
spoken  of  in  ver.  19  and  those  spoken  of  in  ver.  20, 
it  bears  with  this  sense  most  powerfully  in  favour 
of  believing  Greeks  being  meant,  and  not  Jewish 
Christians.  [h.  o.] 

aKEEGE    ['EXXdr,   Heb.    t^*,  Javan].     Greece  is 

'tt 

sometimes  described  as  a  country  containing  the  four 
provinces  of  Macedonia^  Epirus,  Achaia  or  Hellas,  and 
Pelopoimesus,  but  more  commonly  the  two  latter 
alone  are  imderstood  to  be  comprised  in  it.  We  will 
consider  it  as  composed  of  Hellas  and  Peloponnesus, 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  four 
provinces  were  originally  inhabited  by  people  of  similar 
language  and  origin,  and  whose  religion  and  manners 
were  alike.  Except  upon  its  northern  boundary  it  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea>  which  intersects  it 
in  every  direction,  and  naturally  gives  to  its  population 
seafaring  habits.  It  is  also  a  very  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounding  in  eminences  of  great  height,  which 
branch  out  and  intersect  the  land  from  its  northern  to 
its  southem  extremity,  and  form  the  natural  Umits  of 
many  of  the  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided.  At  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  it  is  separated  into  its  two  great 
divisions,  of  which  the  northern  was  called  Grsecia 
entra  Peloponnesum,  and  the  southem  the  Peloponne- 
sus, now  called  the  Morea.  The  mountain  and  sea 
are  thus  the  grand  natural  characteristics  of  Greece, 
and  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  religion,  poetry, 
history,  and  mamiers  of  the  people.  The  country  has 
been  always  famous  for  the  temperature  of  its  climate, 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil. 

Of  the  history  of  Greece  before  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad,  B.c.  776,  little  that  can  be  depended  on  is 
known.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  from  very  remote 
periods  of  antiquity,  long  prior  to  this  date,  the  country 
had  been  inhabited,  but  facts  are  so  intermingled  with 
legend  and  fable  in  the  traditions  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  these  ancient  times,  that  it  is  impossible  with 
certainty  to  distingmsh  the  false  from  the  trae  (Histoir 
of  Qreooe  by  O.  Grote,  profoee  to  toI.  i.)  The  periods  at  which 
some  of  the  noted  settiements  are  said  in  profane 
writers  to  have  been  made  in  Greece  are  of  a  very  re- 
mote date.    The  reign  of  Inachus,  who  is  supposed  to 
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have  founded  Argos,  some  place  B.C.  1986  (ApoUodor.  il.  i). 
^gialeuB  ia  thought  to  have  founded  Sicyon  B.O.  2089, 
and  Uranus  to  have  aettlad  in  Greece  B.C.  2042  (Towna- 
end*s  Manual  of  Dfttm).  These  are  periods  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  while  they  presuppose  still  earlier  settlements 
of  the  country  by  tribes  whose  names  are  wholly  lost, 
and  they  derive  very  considerable  confirmation  &om  a 
chapter  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  gives  us  in  a  few 
veraes  more  trustworthy  information  about  the  early 
distribution  ef  the  nations  of  the  earth  than  we  derive 
from  any  other  sources.  It  is  from  Javan,  Oe.xs,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Greece  is  derived,  l*.  UtI.  i9.  This  Javan  had  four  sons, 
Elisha,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim,  and  by  these 
we  are  told  that  **  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided 
in  their  lands/*  Oa.  x.  4, 6.  By  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  isles  " 
(o^tty  '^^'"^)  is  meant  not  merely  what  we  call  islands,  but 
also  those  lands  lying  to  the  westward  of  Judea  which 
were  reached  by  sea  from  that  country  (o«soniii«,  Fuent. 
Collyon,  Sacred  Interpreter,  L  149).  This  description  spe- 
cially points  out  Greece,  the  first  great  land  reached  by 
sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  after  penetrating  through 
the  archipelago  of  islands  studding  the  iSgean  Sea. 
This  western  migration  of  the  grandsons  of  Noah  with 
their  families  is  further  fixed  by  the  circumstances 
related  in  Ge.  xi.  1-8,  as  having  taken  place  subse- 
quently to  the  building  of  Babel  and  the  confusion  of 
languages.  The  building  of  Babel  is  usually  placed 
from  about  B.C.  2230  to  B.C.  2247,  which  agrees  quite 
sufficiently  with  the  early  dates  claimed  for  the  first 
settlements  in  Greece.  Henceforward  we  meet  with  no 
reference,  even  of  a  general  kind,  to  Greece  in  the  Bible, 
until  we  find  special  idlusions  to  it  by  name  in  the  pro- 
phets, as  a  slave-holding  country  intimately  connected 
by  commerce  with  Tyre,  as  destined  after  its  conquest 
l^  Alexander  to  form  the  third  of  the  four  great 
monarchies  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  foreordained 
to  receive  from  Jerusalem  the  blessedness  of  the  new 
covenant  which  God  was  to  establish  with  the  Gentiles, 

£m.  zxTii.  13 ;  Da.  TiiL  91  i  It.  IztL  19. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
represent  them  in  a  very  barbarous  state,  little  if  at 
idl  superior  to  the  condition  of  those  whom  we  call 
savages  at  the  present  day.  The  usual  causes  produced 
this  great  degeneracy  from  the  civilization  which  they 
left  behind  them  in  the  part  of  Asia  from  which  they 
migrated.  Being,  as  the  early  settlers  in  most  coun- 
tries are,  of  a  wild  and  adventurous  character,  cut  off 
by  the  sea  from  any  frequent  communication  with  the 
old  countxy,  thrown  upon  a  land  which  at  first  afforded 
abundance  of  food  to  the  hunter  with  little  necessity  for 
application  to  the  laborious  life  of  the  husbandman, 
with  a  religion  even  then  corrupted  from  the  pure  theism 
of  Noah,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  men 
who  aided  in  the  building  of  Babel,  and  who  partook  of 
the  civilization  of  the  world  at  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  flood,  degenerated  into  the  wild  hunters,  who  for^ 
got  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  where  hunting  failed 
had  recourse  to  the  berries  of  the  woods  for  their  food. 
When  their  numbers  increased  they  would  encroach 
upon  each  other!s  hunting  grounds,  and  hence  tribal 
wars,  such  as  we  read  of  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  would  be  the  chronic  state  of  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants of  primitive  Greece. 

The  East  from  which  they  originally  came  restored 
civilization  to  the  degenerate  inhabitants  of  Greece. 


From  Asia  Minor,  Phosnicia,  and  £gypt»  come  Uwb 
and  letters,  and  with  them  the  forms  of  idolatroos 
worship  into  which  the  learned  priesthood  of  these  lands 
had  perverted  the  monotheism  of  Noah.  We  now  find 
great  names  arising,  and  preserved  in  the  legendsiy 
history  of  Greece,  in  connection  with  whom  it  ia  im- 
possible not  to  Buppoee  that  along  with  an  admixture  of 
fable  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  relatel 
The  Eg3rptian  Inachus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
about  B.O.  1856  (ApoUodor.  u.  s).  From  the  same  ooun- 
try  Cecrope  leads  a  colony,  B.0. 1556,  settles  in  a  boiien 
promontory,  where  he  builds  a  dty ,  called  at  first  Cecro- 
pia  after  him,  but  since  known  by  the  world-renowned 
name  of  Athene  or  Athens,  from  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Neith.  At  a  later  period  from  the  same  Uuid  comes 
Danaus,  who  expels  the  royal  house  of  Argos,  and  gives 
his  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Greece.  About 
B.C.  1550,  the  Phosnidan  Cadmus,  in  oonsequenoe  asii 
supposed  of  political  troubles  in  Palestine,  occupied 
Boeotia^  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes,  and 
gave  to  Greece  those  letters  which  the  genius  of  ber 
sons  was  afterwards  to  make  so  renowned.  And  the 
Phrygian  Pelops,  about  b.o.  1283,  became  monaroh  of 
the  southern  half  of  Greece,  thence  called  .after  lorn 
the  Peloponnesus.  Amid  the  mist  of  legend  and  fable 
stand  out  these  great  names,  some  of  the  few  historic 
stand-points  in  times  when  almost  all  is  shadowy  and 
fleeting,  while  all  alike,  legend,  and  fable,  and  lustoiy, 
have  been  depicted  by  the  master- hand  of  Homer. 
During  this  period  of  mingled  legend  and  histoiy 
Greece  would  appear  to  have  begun  to  exercise  a  foreign 
influence.  The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  about  B.C. 
1263,  and  the  siege  of  Troy  about  b.o.  1193,  for  both 
of  which  there  would  appear  to  be  historical  foondar 
tion,  attest  this.  During  these  early  periods  the  Greeks 
exchanged  monarchical  for  republican  forms  of  goven- 
ment.  With  the  first  recorded  Olynqnad,  B.C.  77^ 
the  period  of  real  Grecian  history,  as  distinguished 
from  legend,  begins.  From  this  time  untQ  the  end 
of  that  generation  of  men  who  aooompanied  Alezsn- 
der  to  the  Persian  war,  t.«.  until  b.o.  300,  is  the 
period  during  with  Greece  occupies  a  great  lending 
position  as  a  political  power.  Its  history  during  this 
period  has  been  well  divided  by  Mr.  Grote  into  six 
departments,  the  first  of  which  may  be  looked  as  s 
period  of  preparation  for  the  five  following,  which  ex- 
haust the  free  life  of  collective  HeUas. 

1.  Period  from  776  B.O.  to  560  B.G.,  the  accession  of 
Peisistrattts  at  Athens  and  of  Croesua  in  Lydia. 

2.  From  the  accession  of  Peisistratoa  and  Croesus  to 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

3.  From  the  ropulse  of  Xerxes  to  the  dose  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  overthrow  of  Athens. 

4.  From  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 

5.  From  the  battle  of  Leuktra  to  that  of  Chderooek 

6.  From  the  battle  of  Choeronea  to  the  end  of  the 
generation  of  Alexander.  (orote'sHletoryof  Oiwoe,  pc^^**) 

It  is  to  this  period  that  we  find  the  greater  number  of 
the  references  to  Greece  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  lefff* 
The  first  historical  notice  of  Greece,  as  the  enriiert 
mention  of  its  settlement,  is  made  in  Scripture.  The 
prophet  Joel,  about  B.O.  800,  speaks  of  Greece  as  a 
great  dave-mart,  to  which  the  Tyrian  mocbants 
brought  their  captives  from  Judah  and  Jeraadem  for 
sde,  Jo«l  Ul. «.  This  was  the  eariiest  introduction  of  the 
Jews  to  a  people  with  whom,  and  with  whose  cobIoibs 
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and  langnage,  they  were  afterwards  to  be  intimately 
connected  through  the  oonquest  of  Alexander  and  the 
establiahment  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  Asia.  We  thus 
find  Greece  distinguished  at  its  earliest  historic  period 
as  a  great  slave- holding  country.  The  reference  to 
Greece  in  Ezekiel,  somewhat  over  one  hundred  years 
later  than  that  in  Joel,  brings  forward  Greece,  in  con- 
junction with  other  countries,  as  a  trading  country  ex- 
changing the  merchandise  of  Tyre  for  slaves  and 
brazen  vessels,  Eze.  xxvil.  is.  In  Joel  we  saw  Greece 
purchasing  Jewish  slaves  from  Tyre:  in  Ezekiel  we 
find  Greece  bringing  in  her  own  ships  to  Tyre  slaves 
and  brazen  vessels^  and  receiving  instead  the  merchan- 
dise of  Type.  Greek  slaves  were  highly  prized  in  the 
East  (Boebart,  Oeogr.  Saa  part  i.  lib.  111.  c.  3,  p.  175) ;  and  refer- 
ence may  perhaps  here  be  made  to  the  workmanship 
of  brass  for  which  Corinth  afterwards  at  least  was  so 
famous  (Plinj,  Nat  HUb.  b.  xxxXr.  c.  3 ;  Joarual  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, Jan.  1862,  p.  250).  The  reference  in  Daniel  to  Greece 
is  prophetic.  Da.  tIL  6;  m.  5,  21.  During  the  reign  of 
BelshajEzar  king  of  Babylon  he  sees  his  famous  vision 
of  the  four  great  ancient  monarchies,  of  which  the  first,  or 
Babylonian,  was  then  verging  to  its  close.  Four  beasts 
represent  the  four  kingdoms,  of  which  the  four- winged 
leopard  represents  Greece.  In  another  dream  he  sees 
a  fuller  vision  of  the  second  and  third  of  these  kingdoms 
engaged  in  the  deadly  struggle  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  the  Grecian 
Alexander :  in  this  a  he-goat  represents  Greece.  The 
representations  in  both  these  dreams  are  admirably 
descriptive  of  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  empire.  The  four- 
winged  leopard,  the  great  he-goat  from  the  West  that 
touched  not  the  ground,  and  ran  upon  the  ram  in  the 
fury  of  his  might,  marvellously  represent  that  wonder- 
ful power,  which  under  the  fierce  young  Macedonian 
with  the  rapid  flight  of  the  bird,  the  ferocity  of  the 
leopard,  and  the  strength  of  the  homed  goat,  rushed 
from  Europe  upon  the  East,  and  within  the  short  space 
of  six  years  subdued  the  Medes  and  Persians,  overran 
Babylon  and  Egypt,  carried  its  victorious  arms  to  the 
confines  of  India,  and  only  ceased  to  conquer  when 
there  was  no  enemy  left  to  subdue.  It  was  indeed  a 
prophecy  worthy  to  be  shown  to  Alexander,  as  Jose- 
phus  tells  us  that  it  was  (Ant.  xi.yUi.6).  The  political 
histoiy  of  Greece  from  this  period  ceases  to  be  of  much 
interest.  We  next  find  Rome  with  her  usual  policy 
siding  with  Greece  in  her  efforts  to  throw  ofiP  the  yoke 
of  Maoedon :  delivering  the  power  which  invoked  her 
assistance  from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  only  to  bring  her 
under  her  own;  until  B.0. 146  Greece  is  declared  a  pro- 
vince of  the  s^-embracing  Roman  empire,  under  the 
name  of  Achaia,  and  from  thenceforward  ceases  to  ex- 
ercise any  independent  political  action. 

The  influence  of  Greece  upon  the  religious  destinies 
of  the  human  race  was  of  the  most  important  kind.  It 
exercised  this  influence  chiefly  in  two  ways :  first,  in 
stirring  up  the  human  mind  from  barbarous  stagnation 
and  brutal  ignorance,  and  diadpUning  and  exercising 
the  niental  powers ;  secondly,  in  providing  a  language 
more  capable  of  giving  expression  to  thought  than  any 
other  tongue  of  man,  spreading  this  language  over 
the  surface  of  the  civilized  earth,  and  even  into  barba- 
rous lands,  affording  thus  a  channel  for  the  labours  of 
the  AM  Christian  missionaries,  a  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  the  scattered  Christian  churches,  a  depo- 
sitory for  the  insjnred  writings  which  were  to  be  for  all 
time  the  rule  of  faith  to  the  Christian  world.     In  this 
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light  the  influence  of  Greece  upon  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  of  the  most  important  kind.  The  Babylonian 
empire  rose,  conquered,  and  fell,  and  left  no  impress 
upon  the  human  mind :  the  Persian  empire  was  much 
the  same:  the  Grecian  in  turn  rose,  conquered,  and  fell, 
but  her  living  spirit  survived  the  overthrow  of  the 
political  body,  and,  as  though  freed  from  an  encum- 
brance^ worked  more  effectuidly  when  under  the  do- 
minion of  Rome  upon  the  human  intellect  than  she  had 
done  when  at  the  zenith  of  her  power.  Judaism  was 
meant  for  one  nation,  and  the  language  which  preserved 
its  history  and  laws  was  confined  to  that  nation,  and 
died  out  even  among  them :  the  gospel  was  meant  for 
all  nations,  it  consequently  required  a  universal  lan- 
guage, and  such  a  language  Greece  nursed  and  gave 
to  the  world. 

The  influence  which  had  this  most  important  effect 
upon  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  secured  by  Greece 
chiefly  in  these  three  ways,  viz.— the  progress  of  her 
arms,  the  diffusion  of  her  colonies,  and  the  power  of  her 
literature.  The  three  combined  to  stamp  Grecian  in- 
tellect and  the  Grecian  language  upon  the  human  race. 
The  Persian  invasion  and  its  repulse  first  raised  Greece 
into  prominent  political  notice.  The  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, Thermopybe,  Salamis,  and  Platcea,  spread  through- 
out the  East  the  knowledge  that  a  western  state  was 
able  to  compete  successfully  in  arms  with  the  masters 
of  Ajsia.  A  century  and  a  half  elapses,  and  the 
same  men  of  Greece  who  had  repelled  Xerxes  from 
Europe  cross  the  Hellespont  into  the  heart  of  Persia; 
at  GranicuB,  Issus,  and  Arbela,  overthrow  its  armies, 
and  pass  onward  still  in  the  flush  of  conquest  to  the 
Indus.  The  Grecian  empire  in  Asia  is  founded,  and 
secures  for  Greece  the  influence  which  successful  arms 
always  procure  for  those  who  wield  them.  The  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  conquerors  seems  to  have  been  as 
great  as  their  discipline  and  courage  in  arms.  Ko 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  this  than  the  fact  that 
during  the  twenty  years  of  war  which  ensued  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander  after  his  death — when,  in  the 
language  of  Daniel,  the  great  horn  was  broken,  and 
four  lesser  horns  sprung  up  in  its  room — no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  conquered  nations  to  throw  off  the 
Grecian  yoke.  They  acquiesced  in  it,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  power  estabtisbed  from  ancient  times. 

The  colonies  of  Greece  were  another  means  by  which 
she  spread  her  influence  and  language  very  wide.  The 
overcrowding  of  a  narrow  countiy  by  an  increasing 
population,  political  troubles  at  home,  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  facihties  created  by  nautical  pursuits 
and  the  commercial  habit,  made  Greece  a  great  coloniz- 
ing country  for  centuries  before  it  was  known  as  a  mili- 
tary power  of  a  first  class.  And  the  habits  of  the 
country  made  Grecian  colonization  to  be  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  of  a  kind  which  secured  for  the  mother 
country  a  permanent  influence.  The  Greeks  seldom 
went  far  iidand  with  their  colonies.  Islands,  or  the 
sea  coasts  of  continents,  were  the  localities  which  they 
chiefly  selected.  Keeping  up  by  this  means  through 
their  shipping  a  constant  intercourse  with  each  other 
and  with  Greece,  they  preserved  a  unity  though  scat- 
tered which  vastly  increased  their  influence,  and  they 
preserved  their  limguage  very  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  they  brought  it  from  Greece.  Sicily  is 
said  to  have  been  colonized  from  Greece  so  early  as 
B.O.  1293:  somewhat  later  we  have  the  iEolians  colo- 
nizing the  coasts  of  Asia  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
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river  Hennus :  about  B.C.  804  we  have  Attioa  sending 
her  surplus  population  to  X^hios  and  Samos,  and  the 
coasts  of  Asia  south  of  the  Hennus,  and  founding  great 
cities  such  as  Ephesus  and  Miletus:  we  have  the 
Dorians  and  other  Grecian  people  at  various  times 
colonizing  Caria,  and  Rhodes,  the  northern  shores  of 
the  iEgean,  the  great  isLuid  of  Cyprus^  Cyrene,  and 
other  great  towns  in  Africa^  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  coast  of  Italy :  and  in  B.C.  832  Alexander  founded 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  proved,  as  he  anticipated 
it  would,  the  conunercial  capital  of  the  world. 

But  it  was  by  her  literature  that  Greece  exercised  her 
chief  influence  upon  the  human  mind.  Receiving  at 
first  her  own  recovered  civilization  and  letters  from  the 
East,  she  matured  and  gave  to  the  world  a  language  of 
unequalled  power,  and  a  literature  which  has  to  this 
day  charmed  the  imagination  and  exercised  the  intel- 
lect of  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  the  earth.  With 
far  greater  truth  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, ancient  or  modem,  the  Greek  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  a  universal  lan- 
guage (Gibbon's  Decline,  oh.  IL)  From  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile  men  spoke  and  thought  in  the 
Grecian  tongue.  Asia  was  covered  with  Grecian  cities, 
and  where  the  armies  of  Alexander  had  marched  there 
they  brought  and  left  the  knowledge  of  their  majestic 
tongue.  Throughout  the  Roman  empire,  while  the 
Latin  tongue  was  maintained  in  the  administration  of 
civil  and  military  government,  Greek  was  the  natural 
idiom  of  science  and  letters.  In  Rome  itself,  the  ckief 
seat  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  senate  resounded  with 
Greek  debates  (Val.  Max.  lib.  u.  cap.  u.  s),  and  Roman  sati- 
rists complain  that  the  Greek  is  more  used  than  the 
Latin  tonguQ  (Jut.  Sat.  ▼!.  iso).  Even  among  the  barba- 
rous Gauls,  unsubdued  by  Rome,  Grecian  letters  had 
found  their  way  (c«ttiarde  Bell.  OaU.  Ub.  L  20;  tL  14):  and  the 
Macedonian  speech  was  heard  among  the  Indians  and 
Persians  (Senoca,Con«>L  ad  Helnam.  cap.  tI.)  When  St.  Paul 
writes  epistles  for  the  information  and  edification  of 
the  Christian  churches,  it  is  in  this  tongue  he  writes. 
Every  one  would  look  for  Greek  in  his  letters  to  the 
cities  of  Corinth  and  Thessalonica,  where  it  was  their 
native  tongue ;  but  it  is  in  the  same  language  that  he 
writes  to  Rome,  Ephesus,  and  Galatia.  In  this  tongue 
Mark  writes  his  Roman  gospel,  and  Peter  addresses  the 
dmrches  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Gralatia,  Cappa- 
doda,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  i  Pe.  i.  i;  and  James  communi- 
cates with  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad,  Ja.  i.  i. 
Among  the  foreign  Jews  of  the  Roman  empire  there 
can  be  little  if  any  question  that  Greek  was  the  spoken 
language.  They  consulted  the  oracles  of  Giod  in  the 
Septuagint  version.  How  far  the  Greek  language  was 
used  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  still  a  question 
among  learned  men  (Falrbalrn's  HermeneuUoal  Manual,  part  1. 
net  L;  DlMoaaiona  on  Oospela,  Rer.  A.  Roberta,  ob.  ill.  ftc.)  Dif- 
ferent opinions  are  held  and  ably  maintained,  with  much 
show  of  evidence  for  each;  but  that  the  Grecian  language 
was  cultivated  to  a  very  considerable  extent  among 
them  is  denied  by  no  competent  scholar.  Some  think 
that  throughout  Judea  scarcely  any  language  was  heard 
except  the  Grecian  (VossIim,  DeSjbbelliniaOracullflyoap.  z^.; 
Diodati,  D.  Da  COulcto  Onsoe  loqoente  Exercltatlo) .  Some  think 
that  throughout  the  country  both  Hebrew  (the  Aramaic) 
and  Greek  were  well  understood  and  spoken  by  idl  dasses 
of  tiie  people,  the  first  being  that  preferred  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse, while  the  latter  was  the  language  of  literature, 
of  initmction,  and  of  public  life  (Rev.  A.  Roberts,  Diaooorsea 


on  the  Goapela).  Others  again  hold  that  Hebrew  was  BtiQ 
the  prevailing,  most  generally  used,  and  best-loved 
language  of  the  people  of  Palestine,  formed  the  tUifk 
of  their  vernacular  tongue,  while  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  and  more 
educated  classes  (Dr.  Falibaim*8  Henaeneatieal  Maaoal,  put  L 
aeet.  l)  The  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  is  this: 
we  would  say  that  Hebrew  was  well  understood,  com- 
monly used,  and  most  loved  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, while  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  there  alio 
generally  spread :  while  on  the  other  hand  Greek  was 
probably  the  prevailing  language  among  all  dasses  in 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  Hebrew  less  generally  unde^ 
stood  and  spoken.  There  are  obvious  causes  for  the  dii- 
tmction  here  suggested.  Jerusalem  wbm  the  head-quar 
ters  of  Judaism,  where  men  would  ding  most  strongly  to 
its  distinctive  language :  it  was  besides  asa  role  peopled 
by  inhabitants  of  unmixed  Jewish  descent.  On  the 
other  hand  Samaria  was  peopled  chiefly  from  district! 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  SKL 
xtU.  S4,  and  ever  prone  to  adopt  foreign  and  Grecian  ctu- 
toms  in  preference  to  those  of  the  Jews.  Galilee  too 
was  on  every  side  suirounded  and  penetrated  by  a  Gen- 
tile and  Greek-speaking  population,  from  which  Jodea 
was  in  a  great  measure  free,  and  which  would  ahnost 
inevitably  during  a  long  course  of  oenturies  make  the 
prevailing  Greek  tongue  familiar  to  all  dasses. 

That  Hebrew  was  oonunonly  spoken  at  Jerusalem  i« 
certain.  The  Galilean  Peter,  or,  aa  some  think,  the 
writer  of  Acta,  calls  it  "their  proper  tongue^"  AcLU; 
when  Paul  addresses  an  audience  at  Jerusalem  he  gains 
the  more  attention  because  he  speaks  in  the  Hebrev 
tongue,  Ae.  xxii.  s ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Utos, 
the  negotiations  between  the  Ronuma  and  besieged  are 
carried  on  through  an  interpreter  ( Joeephua,  Jewlah  Wii%  vt 
u.  4, 6k  A«.;  Tl.  vi.  8),  and  the  language  in  general  used  among 
the  besieged  seems  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  (JoMpbw. 
Jewlah  Wara,  v.  ▼!.  3;  v.  Ix.  S;  Ti.  IL  i).  On  the  other  hand  ao 
audience  at  Jerusalem  was  amiable  of  understanding 
Greek,  for  that  addressed  by  Paul  in  Hebrew  had  ex- 
pected to  be  addressed  in  Greek,  Ae.  xxii.  i  But  while 
Hebrew  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage at  Jerusalem,  Greek  may,  we  think,  be  allowed 
to  have  been  much  more  the  prevailing  tongue  in 
Samaria  and  Galilee.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that 
the  acquaintance  of  the  apostles  with  the  Greek  tongue 
was  not  the  effect  of  miiihde  but  was  acquired  in  the 
usual  way.  We  have  four  of  them,  Peter,  James,  John, 
and  Jude,  writing  in  Greek  in  such  a  way  as  shows 
their  perfect  familiarity  with  the  hinguage.  llw  only 
natural  inference  is  that  they  had  learned  it  as  we  all 
leam  our  native  tongue  by  hearing  it  generally  qrakes 
around  them.  But  these  apostles  were  Galileans,  and 
men  in  a  humble  rank  of  life,  and  from,  this  it  would 
appear  that  Greek  was  commonly  spoken  by  the  bom- 
bier  daasee  in  Galilee.  With  this  view  of  the  ordinaiy 
language  of  the  people  of  Galilee,  and  with  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  Lord^s  hearers,  when 
he  delivered  in  Galilee  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  were 
either  Galileans,  or  belonged  to  dties  and  districts  which 
spoke  Greek  and  did  not  speak  Hebrew,  Vat  a.  & 
we  have  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  this  fanvntf 
sermon  was  spoken  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Spoken  u 
Galilee,  and  with  of  course  Galileans  forming  the  majoritj 
of  his  hearers,  if  it  were  spoken  in  Greek  it  aign»  * 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Greek  on  the  part  ol  the 
Galileans.  Again,  while  we  have  seen  in  Josephw'  nar 
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nUve  of  the  Jewish  war  strong  eyidenoe  that  Hebrew 
was  the  prevailing  language  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  gene- 
rally spoken,  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  does  not  appear 
from  his  account  of  the  war  when  it  was  waged  in  (Galilee 
(Joaephna,  Jewiih  Wan,  UL  vlL  33,35 ;  Ul.  Ix.  8 ;  It.  1. 6, 8 ;  W.  li.  8, 3, 5) . 
Upon  these  various  occasions  we  are  not  told  of  the 
Galileans  using  the  Hebrew  language,  or  negotiating 
with  the  Romans  through  an  interpreter,  as  we  find 
repeatedly  stated  when  the  scene  of  the  war  changes  to 
Jerusalem.  The  inference  is,  that  the  Galileans  and 
Romans  had  a  common  tongue,  which  could  only  be 
the  Greek.  We  thus  find  the  wide  influence  of  Greece 
upon  the  human  mind  in  her  giving  to  men  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  a  common  tongue,  one  far  more  universally 
used  than  any  other  then  or  since. 

In  this  Greek  tongue  men  of  Grecian  birth  gave  to 
the  world  works  which  are  to  this  day  models  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  and  which  had  Uie  most  powerful 
effect  in  rousing,  disciplining,  and  maturing  tiie  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  Greece,  after  its  political 
overthrow,  was  the  school  of  the  human  intellect :  the 
subtle  power  which  penetrated  a  stagnant  inert  mass, 
and  sent  through  it  the  pulse  of  thought.  When  we 
enumerate  in  poetry  and  the  drama  the  names  of  Hesiod, 
Homer,  Alcieus,  Sappho,  iEschylus,  Pindar,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes ;  in  history,  the  names  of  He- 
rodotus, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon ;  in  legislation,  the 
names  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon;  in  oratory,  those  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  iEschines;  in  philosophy, 
those  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  PUto,  and  Aristotle;  we 
have  mentioned  the  names  of  men  whose  works  exer- 
ercised  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  human  mind 
in  their  own  and  in  every  succeeding  time,  who,  in  the 
words  of  Grote,  overshot  their  own  age,  and  became 
the  teachers  of  posterity.  To  their  works  too  we 
owe  the  perfection  and  preservation  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  just  as  we  owe  the  perfection  and  preservation 
of  our  ^iglish  language  to  our  great  writers,  above  all 
to  our  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  worics  of  Shak- 
speare.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  some  of  the  notices 
which  various  Greek  writers  have  taken  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, vnll  find  an  account  of  them  in  Josephus  (Cont. 

ApiuUfb.  i.  c.S2,ftc.) 

So  widely  prevailing  in  the  apostles'  days  was  Gre- 
cian influence  and  the  Grecian  language,  that  Greeks 
in  the  New  Testament  becomes  equivalent  or  almost  so 
to  "  Gentiles"  in  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  Jewish 
prophet  divided  mankind  into  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so 
the  Christian  apostle  divided  it  into  Jews  and  Greeks. 
The  name  Greek  is  given  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Macedon  or  Achaia,  but  sometimes 
to  the  whole  of  mankind  as  distinguished  from  the  Jew, 
and  sometimes  to  civilized  man  as  distinguished  from 
barbarians.  Thus,  all  the  dwellers  in  Asia  (Proconsular 
Asia)  are  divided  into  the  two  divisions  of  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Acxix.  lO;  xz.  is- 21.  The  multitudinous  nations 
among  whom  the  scattered  Jews  were  dispersed  in  every 
land  are  all  called  Greeks  by  the  Jews,  Jn.  f  ti.  35  in  the  ori- 
glnaL  Greeks  are  used  as  synonymous  with  €0vfav,  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  wide-embracing  Hebrew  term 
O^IH  igo^t  Ac.  xu.  1, 2 ;  xTiu.  4, 6.  In  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage mankind  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  Ro.  i.  14  (see  Liddeil,  Or.  Lex.  on  /3«(/3«f  •; ) .  Greeks 
and  Jews  are  said  to  compose  all  to  whom  Paul  had 
preached  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  Uo.  L 10 ;  ii  o,  lo.    When  Paul  would  enumerate 


idl  the  divisions  into  which  mankind  could  be  distin- 
guished, he  only  adds  the  barbarian  and  Scythian  to 
the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  Col.  UL  ii.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  makes  the  threefold  division  of  mankind 
to  be  Jews,  Greeks  and  believers,  i  Co.  x.  32  in  the  original; 
while  elsewhere  he  nu&kes  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  to 
embrace  absolutely  men  over  the  whole  face  of  the 

earth,  Ro.  Ul.  O ;  x.  12 ;  l  Co.  1.  21-23. 

The  influence  of  Greece  upon  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  was  of  the  most  important  kind,  but  in  its  pre- 
paration of  the  human  mind  for  the  gospel  that  influ- 
ence was  of  an  indirect  rather  than  of  a  direct  kind. 
The  idolatrous  yet  beautiful  system  of  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, and  even  its  philosophy,  did  not  of  themselves  create 
a  disposition  to  receive  ^e  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  St. 
Paul  complains  that  the  preaching  of  the  cross  was  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness,  as  it  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  1  Co.  1.  23;  and  it  required  the  grace  and  power  of 
Grod  accompanying  the  preaching  of  his  word  to  over- 
come the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  1  Co.  1. 24.  But  in  an 
indirect  way  the  influence  of  Greece  upon  the  world 
produced  under  God^s  providence  results  of  the  most 
important  kind  on  the  success  of  the  gospel.  We  have 
already  referred  to  its  influence  in  quickening  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  taking  away 
the  dull,  dead,  uninquiring  disposition  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  barbarism,  and  which  offers  an 
inert  opposition  of  the  strongest  kind  to  the  reception 
of  truth.  The  value  of  this  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that,  while  the  gospel  had  indeed  its  triumph  among 
barbarous  people,  Ro.  1. 14,  it  was  among  the  more  civilized 
communities  that  it  had  its  greatest  victories — in  cities, 
rather  than  in  the  rural  districts,  Ac.  xlv.  1  j  xril.  4, 12 ; 
xTiii.  4.  But  it  was  more  than  all  in  its  providing  a  uni- 
versal medium  of  communication  through  at  least  the 
Roman  world  that  Greece  exercised  an  incalculable 
influence  on  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  The  old 
theory  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  Ac  ii  4,  being  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  enabling  the  apostles  to  preach  to  men  of  various 
languages  is  now  very  much  given  up  by  the  most  ortho- 
dox commentators  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  1 470 ;  Alexander  on 
the  Acta,  L  p.  46 ;  Alford  on  Acta  il.  I-  4) .  The  places  where  we 
read  chiefly  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were  such  as  it  was 
least  required  in  for  thU  purpose^  Acta  iL  1-4 ;  x.  46 ;  xix.  6 ; 
1  Co.  xiT.  In  none  of  these  places  are  we  told  that  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues  was  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  hearers,  but  that  it  was  a  sign  attesting 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  In  some  cases  at  least  the 
speakers  with  tongues  did  not  understand  what  they 
said,  1  Co.  xif.  13,19.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  God, 
who  prefers  ordinary  methods  to  miracle,  where  miracle 
is  not  required — though  where  it  is  required  he  works 
it  with  a  lavish  hand — ^had  in  the  spread  of  the  Greek 
tongue  provided  the  necessary  vehicle  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel.  Grecian  colonization,  victories,  and 
literature,  provided  this  required  medium,  as  Roman 
authority  and  law  had  provided  a  great  field  through 
which  the  gospel  took  its  free  course.  Accordingly,  we 
find  our  Lord  selecting  as  his  apostles  men  whose  use 
of  the  Greek  language  proves  it  to  have  been  their 
mother  tongue,  acquired  according  to  the  natural  laws 
of  lingual  acquisition  (Neander,  FlantiDg,  Ac.  of  the  Church, 
p^  10,  English  ediUon).  From  Greek-speaking  Galilee  the 
first  Christian  missionaries  are  chosen.  And  so  we  find 
through  the  book  of  Acts,  and  from  the  epistles,  that 
wherever  these  men  and  others  like  them  went,  they 
found  a  Greek-speaking  population,  to  whom  in  Greek 
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they  preached  the  gospel,  and  to  whom  in  Greek  they 
addressed  tiiose  letters  which  were  for  their  instmction, 
Aa  zSt.  1 ;  xrU.  4 ;  xviU.  4 ;  xl&.  17 ;  the  epUUes  generaU^.  The 
empires  of  the  woild  unconsciously  perform  their  part 
in  bringing  about  God's  will.  Babylon  and  Persia 
both  did  theirs  before  Greece,  Jb.  x.  «,  7,  but  Greece  per- 
fonned  a  far  more  important  part.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  before  it  arose  on  the  political  theatre  it  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  the  predicted  plans  of  God, 
la.  UtI.  19  i  Dft.  TiiL  6-si ;  Zoo.  ix.  18.  Its  part  was  to  raise 
the  human  mind  into  activity,  and  to  provide  a  general 
medium  of  communication,  and  it  did  both.  The  im- 
portance of  its  work  may,  we  think,  be  seen  from  this 
fact,  that  outside  the  circle  of  Grecian  influence  and 
the  Grecian  tongue,  the  gospel  of  Christ  did  not  prevail 
in  the  apostolic  age.  Beyond  the  Roman  empire, 
through  which  we  have  seen  that  the  Grecian  language 
was  known,  the  gospel  did  not  take  vigorous  root. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  apostles  and  others  went  out- 
side of  the  Roman  empire  and  preached  and  won  souls 
to  Christ:  traces  of  their  work  remain  to  this  day 
in  India  and  elsewhere;  but  they  did  not  overthrow 
heathenism  in  those  regions:  it  remained  and  re- 
mains unshaken.  It  was  in  the  world  subject  to 
Gredan  influence  that  the  gospel  found  its  early 
triumph.  [h.  o.] 

GREYHOUND  [d^jHS  nn^«  ^or^ir  motknaim].  This 

phrase,  which  occurs  only  in  one  passage,  Pr.  xxx.  si, 
signifies  ''girt  in  the  loins,"  and  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  is  specifically  intended  by  it.  The 
English  version  gives  in  the  maigin  not  only  the  literal 
rendering,  but  the  alternative  of  "a  horse,"  as  the 
meaning.  To  this  Bochart,  Gesenius,  and  othen,  assent. 
The  LXX.  give  "a  cock  strutting  around  his  hens." 

The  only  attribute  in  the  text  is  that  which  is  pre- 
dicated of  this  in  common  with  three  other  objects — 
dignity  or  comeliness  in  action.  "There  be  three 
things  which  go  well,  yea,  four  are  comely  in  going: 
a  lion,  ...  a  greyhmnd,  an  he-goat  also,  and  a  king, 
against  whom  there  is  no  rising  up." 

We  do  not  see  why  "a  greyhound  "  may  not  be  as 
good  a  rendering  as  any;  particularly  if  we  may  com- 


prehend elegance  and  swiftness  of  motion  in  the  idea  of 
"going  welL"  The  phrase  used  may  have  a  double  re- 
ference; first»  to  the  slendemess  of  the  lumbar  regiou 
of  the  body,  as  if  tightly  braced-in,  a  description  which 

I  is  not  very  applicable  to  a  horse,  but  is  remarkably 
true  of  the  dog  in  question;  and  secondly,  by  a  meU* 
phor,  to  the  custom  of  girding  up  the  loins  when  men 
would  move  with  n^iidity,  and  so  to  the  fleetneas  of  the 
greyhound,  as  if  it  had  girded  up  its  loins  to  run.  The 
smooth-haired  greyhound  of  England  is  unequalled  for 
speed  and  enduranoe,  and  for  symmetry;  *' every  action 
is  light,  easy,  and  elegant,  yet  finn  and  vigorous.*' 
Mr.  W.  C.  L.  Martin  has  shown  that  this  breed  is 
derived  from  Western  Asia,  improved  by  crossings  with 
dogs  from  Southern  India.    It  is  oertain  that  hounds 

;  with  slender  loins  have  been  used  in  the  chase  in  Persia, 


I  I 


Arabia,  and  Egypt,  from  very  ancient  times;  and  among 
the  Egyptian  paintings  lately  disentombed,  there  are 
representations  of  dogs  used  in  coursing,  and  led  in 
leash,  which  might  have  been  drawn  horn,  our  English  ' 
greyhound.  The  thin  nose,  the  small  ears,  the  length 
of  body,  the  girt  loins,  the  very  curve  of  the  tail,  and 
the  gait)  are  admirably  represented,  and  are  the  exact 
counterpart  of  our  own  el^[ant  breed.  [p.  h.  o.] 

GRIND.    SetlAihL. 

GROVE,  what  is  commonly  understood  by  this, 
when  used  in  coimection  with  religion,  is  a  wood  of 
more  or  less  extent  set  apart  for  purposes  of  fiJse  wo^ 
ship,  and  most  commonly  abused  to  practices  of  the 
foulest  kind.  But  the  word  rendered  thus  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bibles  should  rather  have  been  retained  in  its 
untranslated  form,  Ashebah  or  Asbtaboth;  for  it  is 
the  name  of  the  Syrian  Astarte  or  V enus^  the  female 
companion  of  Baal,  with  whom  it  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated. The  precise  sense  of  various  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  scripture  has  by  this  mistake  been 
somewhat  lost  to  the  English  reader.  (See  Ajbhtaboth.) 
What,  however,  is  sometimes  rend^ed  plain  in  oar 
English  version  should  rather  be  grovej  or  move  pro- 
perly pei^iape  oak$;  thus  at  Ge.  xiiL  18,  Afarshsm 
dwelt  among  the  oaks  of  Manure — also  dL  xiv.  IS; 
xviii.  1.  But  trees  of  that  sort  were  for  shelter  merdy, 
and  not  for  purposes  of  worship. 


H. 


HABAK'KUK  [from  the  verbpan.  hdbak,Ui  embrace, 

through  reduplication  of  the  verbal  form,  which  inten- 
sifies the  meaning;  so  that  Habakkuk,  as  the  name  of 
a  man,  will  signify,  according  as  it  is  taken,  actively 
or  passively,  either  the  cordial  embracer,  or  the  cordi- 
ally embraced  oiu\y  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Hebrew 
prophet.  Luther  took  the  name  in  the  active  sense, 
and  applied  it  to  the  labours  and  writings  of  the  man, 
thus:  "  Habakkuk  had  a  proper  name  for  his  office;  for 
it  signifies  a  man  of  heart,  one  who  is  hearty  toward 
another  and  takes  him  into  his  arms.  This  is  what  he 
does  in  his  prophecy;  he  comforts  his  people  and  lifts 
them  up,  as  one  would  do  with  a  weeping  child  or  man, 
bidding  him  be  quiet  and  content^  because,  please  God, 


it  would  yet  be  better  with  him."  Such,  certainly,  was 
the  genoul  aim  of  his  prophecy  as  regards  the  people 
of  God;  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  returning  favour 
and  blessing,  after  floods  of  judgment  had  spent  theb 
fury  in  vindication  of  the  cause  of  righteouaness. 

No  personal  trait  or  historical  notice  has  been  pre* 
served  of  Habakkuk  in  any  canonical  bode  of  Seriptors; 
and  the  tradition  which  is  found  at  the  dose  of  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon — whidi  repre- 
sents him  as  caught  away  by  an  angd  and  transported 
to  Babylon,  that  he  might  relieve  the  hunger  of  Daniel 
when  diut  up  in  the  lions*  den,  with  the  food  that  had 
been  prepared  for  some  reapers  in  Jodea^is  so  eri- 
dentiy  an  invention  of  later  times^  that  no  aooouat  csa 
be  made  of  it.    If  available  for  anything,  it  oao  ody 
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be  as  a  tnwUtioiial  evidence  that  Habakkuk  was  a  oon- 
temporaiy  of  Daniel;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  scarcely 
needed,  as  there  are  other  things  of  a  more  reliable 
kind  which  yield  the  same  result.  1.  The  6rst  thing 
that  deserves  notice,  in  endeavouring  to  find  one's  way 
to  the  personal  position  and  characteristics  of  the  man, 
is  the  designation  he  gives  of  himself  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  book;  he  is  there  styled  "  Habakkuk  the 
prophet."  This  designation  is  applied  only  to  those 
who  were  in  habitual  possession  of  prophetical  gifts, 
and  held  as  their  chief  distinction  the  prophetical  office. 
As  penons  so  endowed  and  called  most  conmionly  be- 
longed to  the  Levitical  order,  this  circumstance  alone 
renders  it  probable  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Levite. 
2.  The  subscription  appended  to  the  lyrical  prophecy 
contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  book,  strengthens 
the  conviction  thus  produced  of  his  Levitical  origin;  it 
is  dedicated  "  to  the  chief  singer — i.e.  the  leader  of  the 
teoiple  music — on  (namely,  to  be  sung  on  or  with)  my 
stringed  instruments."  This  indicates  him  as  one  who 
had  personally  to  do  with  the  temple-service;  who,  with 
his  own  harpsichord  or  stringed  instrument,  meant  to 
aooompany  tiie  song  which,  through  the  Spirit,  he  had 
indited  for  the  use  of  the  temple  worshippers.  As  such, 
however,  he  must  have  been  a  Levite,  if  not  also  a 
priest;  for  all  that  pertained  to  the  singing  of  the  temple 
was  in  their  hands;  and  the  leading  members  of  that 
sacred  band,  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  from  the 
first  took  rank  with  and  were  called  prophets,  i  Cb.  xxr. 
1-6.  The  supposition  of  his  belonging  to  this  class  is 
further  borne  out  by  the  strongly  lyrical  character  of 
his  book,  in  which  respect  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Psalms  of  David  than  any  other  of  the  prophetical 
writings.  It  is  but  natural  to  conceive,  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  habitual  occupation  of 
the  "writer  was  allowed  to  give  its  distinctive  impress 
to  the  utterances  which  he  was  inspired  to  give  forth 
to  the  people  of  God.  8.  Finally,  in  regard  to  the 
period  to  which  his  writings  should  be  assigned,  there 
are  indications  in  the  writings  themselves,  and  their 
relative  place  in  the  sacred  canon,  which  clearly  point 
to  a  time  somewhat,  yet  not  very  long,  anterior  to  the 
era  of  the  Babylonish  exile.  Thus,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  his  predictions,  he  announces  the  Chaldean  invasion 
as  a  thing  still  future,  and  a  thing  so  portentous  in  its 
nature,  so  fearful  in  its  character  and  results,  that  men 
would  not  believe  it  till  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
bh.  t.  5.  The  Chaldean  power,  it  would  seem,  was  already 
known  as  one  of  rising  energy,  yet  scarcely  known  as 
capable  of  inflicting  such  terrible  disasters  as  those 
which  might  now  be  expected;  and  the  time,  therefore, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  prior  to  the 
battie  of  Charchemish,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  when  by  the  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Egypt  the 
Chaldeans  rose  at  once  to  the  visible  mastery  of  the 
world.  From  that  period  the  Chaldean  power  developed 
itself  vdth  terrible  energy  and  force,  and  men  soon 
ceased  to  wonder  at  any  devastation  accomplished  by 
it.  Yet,  in  this  case,  the  devastation  could  not  be 
placed  many  years  subsequent  to  the  prediction;  for, 
speaking  to  the  men  of  his  own  generation,  the  prophet 
says,  "  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  days."  He  might 
have  spoken  thus  any  time  during  the  latter  half  of 
Josiah's  reign,  but  we  cannot  well  transfer  the  words 
to  an  earlier  period.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  he  did  speak  so  early,  and  not,  as  many  of  the 
later  critics  suppose,  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim,  and 


while  the  Chaldean  army  was  actually  on  its  way  to 
Jerusalem.  For,  Zephaniah,  whose  writings  stand 
next  in  order  to  Habakkuk's>  and  who  also  announced 
the  same  coming  desolations,  is  expressly  declared  to 
have  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  Zep.  1. 1;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  compilers  of 
the  canon,  who,  living  near  the  times  of  the  sacred 
vrriters,  had  access  to  information  regarding  them  that 
Lb  no  longer  available,  were  chiefly  guided  by  chrono- 
lo^cal  considerations  in  fixing  the  order  of  the  minor 
prophets.  I^  then,  Zephaniah  prophesied  in  the  days 
of  Josiah,  it  is  every  way  probable  that  Habakkuk, 
whose  vmtings  were  placed  immediately  before  those 
of  Zephaniah,  also  prophesied  during  the  same  reign. 
And  this  is  still  further  confirmed  by  two  remarkably 
coinciding  passages  in  the  two  prophets,  Hab.  11.  ao;  Zep.  i.  7; 
which  appear  to  indicate  that  the  one  prophet  stood  to 
the  other  in  a  relation  of  dependence.  But  from  the 
character  both  of  the  two  prophets  and  of  the  two  pas< 
sages,  this  is  greatiy  more  likely  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Zephaniah  toward  Habakkuk,  than  with  Habak* 
kuk  toward  Zephaniah  (see  DeUtuoL'M  Der  Prophet  H&b.  p.  tU  ) 
There  are  also  apparent  references  in  Jeremiah  to  some 
passages  in  Habakkuk — oomp.  Je.  11. 68  with  Hab.  U.  13,  and 
Je.  xxU.  13  with  Hab.  11. 12 — which  seem  to  point  in  the  same 
direction.  We  have  therefore  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Habakkuk  prophesied,  and  that  his  writings  were 
known  to  other  men  of  God,  in  the  days  of  Josiah. 
But  it  could  only  have  been  in  the  latter  portion  of 
those  days,  when  the  time  of  the  great  catastrophe  was 
not  very  remote;  and  also  when  the  temple  service, 
through  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  had  been  so  far 
restored,  and  the  cause  of  God  generally  had  so  far 
again  risen  to  the  ascendant,  that  a  fresh  lyrical  song 
like  that  of  Habakkuk  could  be  fitiy  destined  for  the 
sanctuary.  If,  then,  we  should  date  his  prophetic 
agency  from  the  last  ten  years  of  Josiah's  reign — that 
is,  from  B.C.  620,  or  fifteen  years  before  the  first  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  thirty  or  so 
before  its  total  prostration — we  shall  not  probably  be  far 
from  the  mark.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have 
begun  to  prophesy  earlier,  but  it  may  possibly  have 
been  a  littie  later. 

The  inscription  which  Habakkuk  put  upon  his  pro- 
phecies is  somewhat  peculiar;  he  designates  them  **  the 
burden  (mtuaa)  which  he  did  see."  The  learned  are 
still  divided  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term 
masia,  viz.  whether  it  means  simply  a  divine  word, 
which  the  prophet  was  to  take  up  and  bear  to  others, 
a  message  from  Heaven  with  which  he  was  charged  on 
their  account,  or  specifically  a  word  of  judgment,  heavy 
tidings  that  he  received  to  deliver  to  them.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  modem  authorities  is  in  favour  of  the 
former  opinion,  though  Hengstenberg  still  adheres  to 
the  latter;  and  he  so  far  has  the  usage  on  his  side,  that 
if  not  in  all,  certainly  in  by  much  the  greater  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs,  it  characterizes 
prophecies  that  are  of  a  predominanUy  severe  and 
threatening  character.  In  every  word  of  God  that  is 
actually  termed  a  burden,  threateiungs  and  judgments 
occupy  a  conspicuous  phioe.  But  still,  as  these  are,  io 
many  of  the  cases,  intermingled  with  annoimcements 
of  coming  good,  it  appears  somewhat  arbitrary  to  re- 
strict the  word  altogether  to  the  minatory  aspect  of 
God*s  dealings.  A  prophetic  word  of  grave  and  solemn 
import  to  the  parties  concerned,  seems  to  be  as  much 
as  the  usage  would  warrant  us  to  understand  by  the 
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term.  And  that  word  the  prophet  Uabakkuk  reports 
himself  to  have  teen,  as  some  of  the  other  prophets 
also  have  done,  l«.  xiu.  i;  Ain.i.i;Mi.i.  i;  that  is,  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  first  instance  to  his  soul  as  an  objec- 
tive communication  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  he 
had  but  to  apprehend  with  the  eye  of  his  inner  man, 
and  faithfully  report  for  the  good  of  others.  Not, 
however,  that  he  was  simply  a  passive  instrtmient  in 
the  matter;  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  his  writ- 
ings show  him  to  have  been  intensely  alive  and  in- 
terested in  what  passed  before  the  eye  of  his  mind;  but 
it  was  still  not  his  own  cogitations  he  had  to  do  with; 
it  was  the  mind  of  God  shedding  itself  like  a  heavenly 
light  within  him,  and  giving  him  clear  discernment  of 
the  things  that  were  going  to  develope  themselves  in 
the  providence  of  Giod. 

The  leading  subject  of  his  prophecy  has  been  differ- 
ently apprehended  by  commentators,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  have  contemplated  it; 
some  regarding  it  as  mainly  a  revelation  of  the  mind 
of  God  concerning  the  Chaldean  power;  while  others 
(like  Calvin)  take  the  Jews  to  be  the  chief  theme,  ahd 
the  stability  of  God's  interest  in  connection  with  them. 
Viewing  the  book  simply  as  a  composition,  and  with 
reference  to  the  relative  place  occupied  by  the  topics 
presented  in  it,  one  might  justly  say,  with  Delitzsch, 
that  the  prediction  respecting  ^e  Chaldean  kingdom 
as  the  great  worldly  power  forms  the  centre  around 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  book  are  grouped,  toward 
which  all  the  rays  as  it  were  converge.  The  invasion 
of  Judea  in  that  case,  described  in  ch.  i.  5-11,  is  but 
as  the  antechamber  to  the  building,  which  consists  in 
a  delineation  of  the  God- defying  character  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy,  and  the  consequent  certainty  of  its  over- 
throw; and  in  the  announcement  of  this  was  the  spedal 
comfort  provided  for  the  people  of  God.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  however,  to  avoid  feeling  that  the  primaiy  and 
more  fundamental  point  to  the  prophet's  mind  lay 
deeper  than  this.  The  book  is  profoundly  moral  in  its 
character  and  tone.  What  lies  nearest  to  the  heart  of 
the  prophet  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness; 
and  how,  amid  the  formidable  appeanmoes  that  were 
against  it,  this  was  to  be  maintained  and  vindicated. 
In  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  among  those  who 
should  have  stood  as  one  man  for  the  interests  of  right- 
eousness, he  saw  disorders  and  iniquities  proceeding, 
such  as  manifestly  cried  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 
That  vengeance  he  also  saw  coming;  but,  strange  to 
think,  travelling  in  the  march  of  a  pQwer  itself  more 
godless  and  corrupt  than  the  people  it  came  to  chastise. 
Could  such  a  power  really  prosper!  Could  the  interest 
or  even  the  faithfulness  and  consistence  of  a  righteous 
God  stand  with  the  continued  success  and  imperious 
ascendency  of  a  dominion  which  so  lawlessly  trampled 
on  everything  human  and  divine!  Impossible!  such 
an  instrument  of  judgment  must  itself  be  judged;  the 
great  worldly  power  is  only  raised  up  for  a  time  as  a 
thrashing  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God;  and  when 
its  work  is  done  it  shall  be  shattered  to  pieces,  as  it 
had  shattered  those  that  were  opposed  to  it.  But  tiie 
truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  have  another  foundation; 
rooted  in  his  own  eternal  nature  they  stand  fast  to  all 
generations  for  as  many  as  humbly  trust  in  his  name; 
and  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  he  will  never  cease 
to  manifest  his  glorious  perfections  in  their  behalf,  till 
every  hostile  power  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
earth  is  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  glory.    Blessed, 


then,  are  they  who,  in  all  drcmnstances,  confide  in  bis 
word,  and  conmiit  themselves  to  his  keeping ^alone 
blessed.  Such  is  the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
runs  through  this  prophet;  and  if,  on  surveying  it|  we 
may  say  that  the  character  and  doom  of  the  Ghaldeaii 
power  has  formally  the  largest  place  in  his  writings  we 
must  also  say  that  underneath  aU  lies  the  propbefc'i 
regard  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  his  people's  rdation 
thereto;  and  mainly  with  a  view  to  this  was  the  other 
and  more  external  phase  of  the  divine  dealings  ex- 
hibited. 

Viewed  in  respect  to  form,  the  chief  peculiarity  m 
the  writings  of  Habakkuk  is  found  in  the  lyrical  effu- 
sion contained  in  ch.  iii.,  and  on  which  much  diversity 
of  opinion  has  prevailed.  It  is  also  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  portion  that  the  chief  difficulty  for  the 
expositor  lies.  Without  going  into  any  detail  on  the 
matter,  which  would  here  be  out  of  place,  we  sbsll 
state  Iniefly  and  in  the  general  what  appears  to  be  the 
correct  view,  which  is  that  also  that  has  been  aUy  set 
forth  and  vindicated  by  DelitEsch  in  his  woik  on  thii 
prophet.  This  prayer-song,  destined  by  the  prophet 
for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  and  quickening  of  the 
covenant-people,  forms  the  devotional  echo  and  resump- 
tion of  the  previous  portions  of  his  book.  In  the  use  of 
it  the  worshipper  was  to  be  understood  as  entering  into 
the  revelations  already  unfolded,  and  giving  vent  to 
his  feelingB  before  God  with  the  liveliness  and  enei^ 
appropriate  to  sacred  song.  In  the  subject  itself  there 
was  much  to  excite  the  spirit,  and  stir  it  with  alternate 
movements  of  fear  and  hope;  and  this  periiaps  is  tbe 
reason  why  the  piece  is  entitied  upon  Shigumoth  (from 
TUtff  shoffoh,  to  yxmder  to  and  fro),  pointing  to  the  raised 
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or  tumultuous  character  of  the  production,  its  quick  and 
npid  transitions  of  feeling,  as  of  a  soul  deeply  moved 
and  agitated  by  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  throogh 
the  mind.  And  then,  as  regards  the  substance  of  tbe 
representation,  while  from  the  connection  and  design 
of  the  song  we  must  suppose  the  prophet  to  have  had 
his  eye  throughout  upon  the  future— a  supposition  fully 
borne  out  by  an  analysis  of  the  several  parts— it  ii 
chiefly  thrown,  as  in  some  of  the  psalms,  for  example 
Ps.lxxvii.,  into  the  form  and  imagery  of  the  past  **'t\i» 
prophet  borrows  from  God's  wonders  of  old,  and  tbe 
representations  given  of  them,  the  traits  and  coloon  of 
his  delineation  respecting  a  corresponding  future,  justly 
regarding  the  one  as  the  type  of  the  other;  for  the  woric 
of  judgment  he  delineates  was  one  that  should  unite 
in  itself  idl  the  elements  of  dreadful  majesty  and  re- 
deeming power  that  had  ever  appeared  in  God's  earlier 
judicial  manifestations  for  his  people,  a  deliveranoe  that 
should  even  eclipse  the  typical  ddiveranoe  from  Egypt 
This  dose  pre-established  connection  between  the  past 
and  the  promised  future,  is  the  reason  why  the  prophet 
makes  Teman  and  the  mountains  of  Paran  the  starting^ 
point  of  the  theophany,  and  represents  the  tribes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bed  Sea  as  thrown  into  tenor  and 
confusion,  precisely  as  the  harpers  in  Be.  xv.  3  are 
represented  as  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb"  (DeUtneh, p.  las).  In  short,  for  the  assuraaoe 
of  his  faith  and  hope,  and  for  the  more  vivid  realiation 
of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  prophet  sees  God  tra- 
versing anew,  as  it  were,  the  old  paths,  and  doing  over 
again  his  mighty  deeds;  so  that  his  people  should  ce^ 
tainly  be  able  to  rejoice  in  him  still,  and  know  him  as 
the  God  of  their  salvation.    Such  indeed  is  the  usual 
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style  of  prophecy,  which  ever  Btrives  to  picture  the 
fataze  under  the  relationB  and  imagery  of  the  past — 
only,  the  demands  of  lyrical  poetry,  when  the  prophecy 
takes  this  shape,  naturally  give  to  the  production  a 
bolder  and  more  life-like  i^pearance. 

The  style  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  has  always  been 
regarded  as  peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  purity, 
terseness,  and  force.  Lowth  characterizes  his  ode  as 
among  tiie  finest  specimens  of  the  purest  Hebrew 
poetry;  and  it  ranks  also  with  the  best  for  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  vivacity  of  description,  and  appropriateness 
of  imagery.  Though  only  two  passages  from  his  writ- 
ings are  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  yet 
one  of  these  is  quoted  with  special  emphasis  and  some 
frequency;  it  is  the  pregnant  utterance  in  ch.  ii.  4,  "The 
just  shall  live  by  his  faith,"  which  contains  the  germ  of 
the  entire  gospel,  Ro.  1. 17;  O*.  lU.  ii;  He.  z.  38.  The  other  is 
in  ch.  i.  5,  and  is  quoted  by  Paul  in  one  of  his  warning 
addresses  to  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  Ac  xUi.  40, 41. 

Beside  the  general  commentaries  on  the  minor  pro- 
phets, the  best  help  for  the  critical  study  of  this  pro- 
phet ifl  the  commentaiy  of  Delitzsch  already  referred 
to,  which  biblical  students,  who  are  acquainted  with 
German,  will  find  pervaded  by  the  accurate  scholarship, 
the  profound  thought,  and  generally  sound  discrimina- 
tion which  characterize  the  writings  of  the  author. 

HAJBERGEON.    Set  Armour. 

HA'BOR.    See  Chebar. 

HACHTIiAH,  the  hill  and  wood  of,  \&  mentioned 
amon^  the  Iprking-plaoes  of  David,  i  Sa.  xxiii.  19;  xxtI.  i-3. 
It  must  have  been  near  Ziph,  but  the  precise  hill  can- 
not be  determined;  and  no  remains  have  been  found 
either  of  the  name  or  of  the  wood. 

HACH'MONITE,  a  derivative  of  Hachmon,  the 
founder  of  a  family,  some  members  of  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  men  of  note;  but  nothing  is  known  of  the 
founder  himself,  i  Ch.  tX,  ii;  xxvii.  32. 

HADAD,  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  of  early 
use  as  a  proper  name.  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael,  in  the 
first  genealogy  given  of  his  race,  bore  the  name  of 
Hadar,  Oe.  xxt.  16,  but  which  is  elsewhere  read  Hadad, 
1  Ch.  i.  80.  And  in  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  descendants, 
Hadad  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  who 
reigned  over  the  Edomites  before  there  was  a  king  in 
Israel,  0«.  xxxtL  36. 

2.  Hadad,  one  so  called  of  the  Edomite  race,  is 
mentioned  as  among  the  enemies  of  Solomon,  i  Ki. 
xLH.  He  belonged  to  the  seed-royal;  and  when  a 
mere  child  had  escaped  from  the  terrible  slaughter 
inflicted  by  the  army  nf  David  under  Joab,  by  being 
carried  into  Egypt.  He  was  there  treated  with  much 
respect  by  the  existing  king,  and  was  ultimately  mar- 
ried to  the  sister  of  Tahpanhes  the  queen.  On  hearing 
of  the  death  of  David,  he  requested  and  obtained 
leave  of  Pharaoh  to  return  to  his  own  country,  doubt- 
less with  the  view  of  making  an  effort  to  regain  for  his 
family  and  kindred  the  ascendency  which  they  had  lost. 
And  though  we  have  no  particular  account  of  his 
operations,  yet  from  being  mentioned  in  particular  as 
an  adversary  to  king  Solomon,  and  one  whom  the  Lord 
stirred  up  against  him,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  energy,  and  that  under 
him  the  scattered  forces  of  Edom  must  have  rallied  so 
far  as  to  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  Israel.  Express 
mention  is  also  made,  when  noticing  another  adversary 
of  Solomon,  of  **  the  mischief  which  Hadad  did,"  rer.  26, 
though  the  details  are  nowhere  given. 


3.  Hadad.  This  is  understood  to  have  been  the  i 
of  a  Syrian  deity,  or  probably  one  of  the  names  of  the 
tutelary  gods  of  Syria,  though  rarely  mentioned  imder 
that  name.  It  is  understood  to  be  this  name  which 
appears  in  the  latinized  form  of  Adodus  (Hacrob.  Sat  L 
23).  In  Scripture  it  is  found  only  as  a  component  ele- 
ment in  some  proper  names,  such  as  Hadad-ezer,  Ben- 
hadad,  Hadad- Kimmon. 

HA'DAD-E'ZER  [Hadad  for  a  helper],  also  written 
Hadar-ezer,  a  Syrian  king,  whose  capital  was  Zobah, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  and  formidable  of  the  foreign 
enemies  of  David.  The  wars  he  had  to  wage  with  this 
king  called  forth  in  a  peculiar  manner  both  the  faith  and 
the  heroic  energy  of  David,  as  appears  particularly  from 
Ps.  Ix.,  which  was  composed  in  reference  to  them,  and 
also  from  the  numbers  that  are  reported  to  have  ifallen 
on  the  field  of  battie.  Three  deadly  conflicts  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  between  them,  2Sa.  vui.  a,  6 ;  x.  18,  in  each 
of  which  David  was  successful ;  and  the  last  was  so 
decisive,  that  the  other  kings  who  had  joined  with 
Hadad-ezer  fell  off  from  him,  and  entered  into  terms  of 
peace  witii  Israel. 

HA'DAD-KIM'MON,  the  names  of  two  Syrian 
deities,  combined  togeUier  so  as  to  form  the  designation 
of  a  particular  place  or  district  in  Palestine.  In  Scrip- 
ture it  is  referred  to  only  once,  and  that  in  a  propheti- 
cal passage  making  allusion  to  the  death  of  Josiah, 
Zoo.  xiL  11,  not  in  the  historical  book  which  records  the 
death  itself.  Speaking  of  a  future  mourning  the  pro- 
phet says,  it  should  be  like  "  the  mourning  of  Hadad- 
Rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon" — ^the  mourning, 
namely,  which  took  place  there  at  the  death  of  the 
good  king  Josiah.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  a  dty,  and 
says  it  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  Maximianopolis, 
and  was  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  but  gives  no  f turther 
information  about  it  (comm.  in  loco).  Modem  research 
has  failed  to  obtain  any  certain  trace  of  the  spot;  nor 
is  anything  known  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  came  to 
acquire  a  name  of  such  marked  Syrian  origin. 

HA'DAR.    See  Hadad. 

HA'DAR-E'ZER.    See  Hadad-ezer. 

HADES.  Although  this  word  has  never  been  pro- 
perly naturalized  in  English,  and  does  not  occur  either 
as  a  general  or  a  proper  name  in  the  English  Bible,  it 
ia  necessary  to  assume  its  existence  in  a  work  which 
aims  at  embracing  the  f  uU  circle  of  Bible  terms  and 
ideas.  The  word  hell,  which  is  always  used  as  its 
equivalent  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  frequently  also  in  those  of  the  Old,  no  longer  con- 
veys the  exact  meaning  of  the  originaL  It  is  now  only 
employed  as  denoting  the  place  of  final  torment^  and 
precisely  corresponds  to  the  Greek  term  y^evpa,  for 
which  it  is  also  used  in  our  English  Bible.  For  hades 
we  have  still  no  proper  equivalent;  and  in  order  to  get 
a  correct  view  of  the  resJity  indicated  by  the  name, 
we  are  obliged  to  retain  the  name  itself. 

Hades  [Gr.  *Aihft,  derived,  according  to  the  best 
established  and  most  generally  received  etymology,  from 
privative  a  and  lieiy,  hence  often  written  itdrji],  means 
strictiy  what  is  out  of  sight,  or  possibly,  if  applied  to  a 
person,  wliat  puts  out  of  sight.  In  earlier  Greek  this 
last  was,  if  not  its  only,  at  least  its  prevailing  applica* 
tion;  in  Homer  it  occurs  only  as  the  personal  designation 
of  Pluto,  the  lord  of  the  invisible  world,  and  who  was 
probably  so  designated — ^not  from  being  himself  invisi- 
ble, for  that  belonged  to  him  in  conmion  with  the 
heathen  gods  generally — but  from  his  power  to  render 
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mortals  invisible — the  invisible -making  deity.  The 
Greeks,  however,  in  process  of  time  abandoned  this 
use  of  hades,  and  when  the  Greek  Scriptures  were 
written  the  word  was  scarcely  ever  applied  except  to 
the  place  of  the  departed.  In  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  the  common  rendering  for  the  Heb. 
sheolf  though  in  the  form  there  often  appears  a  remnant 
of  the  original  personal  application;  for  example  in  Ge. 
xxxvii.  34,  ''I  will  go  down  to  my  son,**  e/f  Aibov,  i.e. 
into  the  abodes  or  house  of  hades  {S6fiovt  or  oIkw  being 
understood).  This  elliptical  form  was  conmion  both  in 
the  classics  and  in  Scripture,  even  after  hades  was 
never  thought  of  but  as  a  region  or  place  of  abode. 

The  appropriation  of  hades  by  the  Greek  interpreters 
as  an  equivalent  for  sheol,  may  undoubtedly  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  there  was  a  substantial  agreement  in 
the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  two  terms  as  currently  under- 
stood by  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  respectively — a  sub- 
stantial, but  not  an  entire  agreement ;  for  in  this,  as 
weU  as  in  other  terms  which  related  to  subjects  bearing 
on  things  spiritual  and  divine,  the  different  religions  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  necessarily  exercised  a  modifying  in- 
fluence; so  that  even  when  the  same  term  was  em- 
ployed, and  with  reference  generally  to  the  same  thing, 
shades  of  difference  could  not  but  exist  in  respect  to 
the  ideas  understood  to  be  indicated  by  them.  Two 
or  three  points  stand  prominently  out  in  the  views 
entertained  by  the  ancients  respecting  hades: — first, 
that  it  was  the  common  receptacle  of  departed  spirits, 
of  good  as  well  as  bad;  second,  that  it  was  divided 
into  two  compartments,  the  one  containing  an  Elysium 
of  bliss  for  the  good,  the  other  a  Tartarus  of  sorrow  and 
punishment  for  the  wicked;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  respect 
to  its  locality  it  lay  under  ground,  in  the  mid-regions  of 
the  earth.  So  far  as  these  points  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  Greek  hades  and 
the  Hebrew  sheol.  This,  too,  was  viewed  as  the  com- 
mon receptacle  of  the  departed :  patriarchs  and  right- 
eous men  spake  of  going  into  it  at  their  decease^  and 
the  most  ungodly  and  worthless  characters  are  repre- 
sented as  finding  in  it  their  proper  home,  a«.  zlii.  38 ;  Fs. 
cxxjdx.  8 ;  Ho.  ziil  14 ;  U.  xIt.^Ao.  A  twofold  division  also  in 
the  state  of  the  departed,  corresponding  to  the  different 
positions  they  occupied,  and  the  courses  they  pursued, 
on  earth,  is  clearly  implied  in  the  revelations  of  Scrip- 
tiu«  on  the  subject,  though  with  the  Hebrews  less 
prominently  exhibited,  and  without  any  of  the  fantas- 
tic and  puerile  inventions  of  heathen  mythology.  Yet 
the  fact  of  a  real  distinction  in  the  state  of  the  departed, 
corresponding  to  their  spiritual  conditions  on  earth,  is 
in  various  passages  not  obscurely  indicated.  Divine 
retribution  is  represented  as  pursuing  the  wicked  after 
they  have  left  this  world — ^pursuing  them  even  into  the 
lowest  realms  of  sheol,  Do.  xxxii.  22;  Am.  iz.  2;  and  the 
bitterest  shame  and  humiliation  are  described  as  await- 
ing there  the  most  prosperous  of  this  world*s  inhabi- 
tants, if  they  have  abused  their  prosperity  to  the  dis- 
honour of  God  and  the  injury  of  their  fellowmen,  P«. 
zllz.i4;ls.  xlT.  On  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  had 
hope  in  his  death ;  he  could  rest  assured,  that  in  the 
viewless  regions  of  sheol,  as  well  as  amid  the  changing 
vicissitudes  of  earth,  the  right  hand  of  God  would 
sustain  him,  even  there  he  would  enter  into  peace, 
walking  still,  as  it  were,  in  his  uprightness,  Pr.  xlr.  32;  Fa. 
oxxxix.  8 ;  It.  Ml.  3.  And  that  sheol,  like  hades,  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  lower  region  in  comparison  of  the  pre- 
sent worid,  is  so  manifest  from  the   whole  language 


of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  unneoesBsiy  to 
point  to  particular  examples;  in  respect  to  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad,  the  passage  into  sheol  was  contem- 
plated as  a  descent;  and  the  name  was  sometames  nsed 
as  a  synonym  for  the  very  lowest  depths,  D«.  zxxILS; 
Job  xL  7-0.  This  is  not>  however,  to  be  undentood 
as  affirming  anything  of  the  actual  locality  of  disem- 
bodied spirits;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lan- 
guage here,  as  in  other  cases,  was  derived  from  the 
mere  appearances  of  things;  and  as  the  body  at  death 
was  committed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  ao  the 
soul  was  conceived  of  as  also  going  downwards.  But 
that  this  was  not  designed  to  |nark  the  local  boundaries 
of  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  may  certainly  fce 
inferred  from  other  expressions  used  regarding  them^ 
as  that  God  took  them  to  himself;  or  that  he  would 
give  them  to  see  the  path  of  Ufe;  that  he  would  make 
them  dwell  in  his  house  for  ever ;  or,  more  generally 
still,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  goeth  upwards,  G«.  v.  S4; 
Fb.  xTi.  n ;  xxiu.  6 ;  £o.  lU.  21 ;  xii.  7.  During  the  old  diB- 
pensations  there  was  still  no  express  revelation  from 
heaven  respecting  the  precise  condition  or  external 
relationships  of  departed  spirits ;  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  such  specific  intimations;  and  the  language 
employed  was  consequently  of  a  somewhat  vague 
and  vacillating  nature,  such  as  spontaneously  arose 
from  common  feelings  and  impressions.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  ideas  entertained  even  by  God's  people  upon 
the  subject  were  predominantly  sombre  and  gloomy. 
Sheol  wore  no  inviting  aspect  to  their  view,  no  more 
than  hades  to  the  superstitious  heathen;  the  very  men 
who  believed  that  God  would  accompany  them  ^ther 
and  keep  them  from  evil,  contemplated  the  state  as  one 
of  darkiiess  and  sUence,  and  shrunk  from  it  with 
instinctive  horror,  or  gave  hearty  thanks  when  th^y 
found  themselves  for  a  time  delivered  from  it,  Fb.  tL  s; 
XXX.  3, 9 ;  Job  ill.  13,  seq. ;  It.  xxxtU.  18.  The  reason  WB8  that 
they  had  only  general  assurances,  but  no  specific  light 
on  the  subject ;  and  their  comfort  rather  lay  in  0Te^ 
leaping  the  gulf  of  sheol,  and  fixing  their  thoughts  on 
the  better  resurrection,  sometime  to  oome,  than  in  any- 
thing they  could  definitely  promise  themselves  between 
death  and  the  resurrection-mom. 

For  in  this  lay  one  important  point  of  difeence 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen  hades,  originated 
by  the  diverse  spirit  of  the  two  religions,  that  to  the 
believing  Hebrew  alone  the  sojourn  in  sheol  I4>peared 
that  only  of  a  temporaiy  and  intermediate  existence. 
The  poor  heathen  had  no  prospect  beyond  its  shadowy 
realms;  its  bars  for  him  were  eternal;  and  the  idea 
of  a  resurrection  was  utterly  strange  alike  to  hia 
religion  and  his  philosophy.  But  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  prospect  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
that  all  hope  formed  itself  in  the  breasts  of  the  true 
people  of  God.  As  this  alone  could  efifect  the  rever 
sion  of  the  evil  brought  in  by  sin,  and  really  destroy  the 
destroyer,  so  nothing  less  was  announced  in  that  first 
promise  which  gave  assurance  of  the  crushing  of  the 
tempter;  and  if ,  as  to  its  nature,  but  dimly  appre- 
hended by  the  eye  of  faith,  it  still  necessarily  fonned. 
as  to  the  reality,  the  great  object  of  desire  and  expec- 
tation. Hence,  it  is  said  of  the  patriarchs,  that  they 
looked  for  a  better  country,  which  is  an  heavenly;  and 
of  those  who  in  later  times  resisted  unto  blood  for  the 
truth  of  Godj  that  they  did  it  to  obtain  a  better  rwn^ 
rection,  He.  xiie,s&.  Hence  too  the  spirit  of  propbe<7 
confidently  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  a  time,  whoi  the 
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dead  should  arise  and  sing,  when  sheol  itself  should  be 
destroyed,  and  many  of  its  inmates  be  brought  forth  to 
the  possession  of  everlasting  life.  Is.  zxtL  19 ;  Ha  ziii.  U; 
Da.  zii.  8.  And  yet  again  in  apostolic  times,  St.  Paul 
reprraents  this  as  emphatically  the  promise  made  by 
Grod  to  the  fathers,  to  the  realization  of  which  his 
oountiymen  as  with  one  heart  were  hoping  to  come, 
Ac.  xxtL  7  i  and  Josephus,  in  like  manner,  testifies  of  all 
but  the  small  Sadducean  faction  of  them,  that  they 
believed  in  a  resurrection  to  honour  and  blessing  for 
those  who  had  lived  righteously  in  this  life  (Ant.  zyIU.  1,3). 
This  hope  necessarily  cast  a  gleam  of  light  across  the 
darimess  of  hades  for  the  Israelite,  which  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Greek.  And  closely  connected  with 
it  was  another  difierenoe  also  of  considerable  moment, 
viz.  that  the  Hebrew  sheol  was  not,  like  the  Gentile 
hades,  viewed  as  an  altogether  separate  and  indepen- 
dent region,  withdrawn  from  the  primal  fountun  of 
life,  and  sub jeot  to  another  dominion  than  the  world  of 
sense  and  time.  Pluto  was  ever  regarded  by  the 
heathen  as  the  rival  of  the  king  of  earth  and  heaven ; 
the  two  domains  were  essentially  antagonistic.  But  to 
the  more  enlightened  Hebrew  there  was  but  one  Lord 
of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  chambers  of  sheol  were 
as  much  open  to  his  eye  and  subject  to  his  control  as 
the  bodies  and  habitations  of  men  on  earth ;  so  that  to 
go  into  the  realms  of  the  deceased  was  but  to  pass  from 
one  department  to  another  of  the  same  all-embracing 
sway  of  Jehovah. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  belief  and  expectation 
regarding  hades  or  sheol  in  Old  Testament  times.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel  a  new  light  breaks  in, 
which  shoots  its  rays  also  through  the  realms  of  the 
departed,  and  relieves  the  gloom  in  which  they  had 
still  appoired  shrouded  to  the  view  of  the  faithful.  The 
tenn  hades,  however,  is  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence in  New  Testament  scripture ;  in  our  Lord's  own 
disoourseeit  is  found  only  thrice,  and  on  two  of  the  oc- 
casions it  is  used  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  manner,  by 
way  of  contrast  to  the  region  of  life  and  blessing.  He 
said  of  Capernaum,  that  from  being  exalted  unto  heaven 
it  should  be  brought  down  to  hades,  Mat.  xi.  as — ^that  is, 
plainly,  from  the  highest  point  of  fancied  or  of  real  ele- 
vation to  the  lowest  abasement.  Of  that  spiritual  king- 
dom also,  or  church,  which  he  was  going  to  establish  on 
earth,  he  afiBrmed  that  "  the  gates  of  hades  should  not 
prevail  against  it,'*  Mat.  xvf.  18,  which  is  all  one  with 
naying  that  it  should  be  perpetual.  Hades  is  contem- 
plated as  a  kind  of  realm  or  kingdom,  accustomed,  like 
earthly  kingdoms  in  the  East,  to  hold  its  council- 
chamber  at  the  gates ;  and  whatever  measures  might 
be  there  taken,  whatever  plots  devised,  they  should  never 
succeed  in  overturning  the  foundations  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  or  effectually  marring  its  interests.  In  both 
these  passages  hades  is  placed  by  our  Lord  in  an  an- 
tagonistic relation  to  his  cause  among  men,  although, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  employed,  no 
very  definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  them  as 
to  the  nature  and  position  of  hades  itself.  But  in 
another  passage — the  only  one  in  which  any  indication 
is  given  by  our  Lord  of  the  state  of  its  inhabitants — it 
is  most  distinctly  and  closely  associated  with  the  doom 
and  misery  of  the  lost:  "  In  hades,"  it  is  said  of  the 
rich  man  in  the  parable,  **  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torments.*'  The  soul  of  Lazarus  is,  no  doubt,  also 
rein«sented  as  being  so  far  within  the  bounds  of  the 
same  region,  that  he  could  be  descried  and  spoken  with 
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by  the  sufferer.  Still,  he  was  represented  as  sharing 
no  common  fate  with  the  other;  but  as  occupying  a  re- 
gion shut  off  from  all  intercommunion  with  that  assigned 
to  the  wicked,  and  so  far  from  being  held  in  a  sort  of 
dungeon-confinement,  reposing  in  Abraham's  bosom,  in 
an  abode  where  angels  visit.  And  with  this  also  agrees 
what  our  Lord  said  of  his  own  temporary  sojourn 
among  the  dead,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  departing 
thither — "  To-day,"  said  he,  in  his  reply  to  the  prayer 
of  the  penitent  malefactor,  "  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise,"  Ltu  zxiii.  is.  But  paradise  was  the  proper 
region  of  life  and  blessing,  not  of  gloom  and  f orgetful- 
ness ;  originally  it  was  the  home  and  heritage  of  man 
as  created  in  the  image  of  Grod;  and  when  Christ  now 
named  the  place  whitiier  he  was  going  with  a  redeemed 
sinnei^paradise,  it  bespoke  that  already  there  was  an 
undoing  of  the  evil  of  sin,  that  for  all  who  are  Christ's 
there  is  an  actual  recovery  immediately  after  death, 
and  as  regards  the  better  part  of  their  natures,  of  what 
was  lost  by  the  disobedience  and  ruin  of  the  fall. 

But  was  not  Christ  himself  in  hades?  Did  not  the 
apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  apply  to  him 
the  words  of  David  in  Ps.  xvi.,  in  which  it  was  said, 
''  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hades,  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  and 
argue  apparently,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  must  have 
indeed  gone  to  hades,  but  only  could  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  there.  Even  so,  however,  it  would  but  con- 
cern the  application  of  a  name;  for  if  the  language  of 
the  apostle  must  be  understood  as  implying  that  our 
Lord's  soul  was  in  hades  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, it  still  was  hades  as  having  a  paradise  within 
its  bosom ;  so  that  knowing  from  his  own  lips  what 
sort  of  a  receptacle  it  afforded  to  the  disembodied  spirit 
of  Jesus,  we  need  care  little  about  the  mere  name  by 
which,  in  a  general  way,  it  might  be  designated.  But 
the  apostle  Peter,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  call 
it  hades;  he  merely  quotes  an  Old  Testament  passage, 
in  which  hades  is  mentioned,  as  a  passage  that  had  its 
verification  in  Christ;  and  the  language  of  course  in  this, 
as  in  other  prophetical  passages,  was  spoken  from  an  Old 
Testament  point  of  view,  and  must  be  read  in  the  light 
which  the  revelations  of  the  gospel  have  cast  over  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  soul.  We  may  even,  how- 
ever, go  farther;  for  the  psalmist  himself  does  not 
strictly  affirm  the  soul  of  the  Holy  One  to  have  gone  to 
hades;  his  words  predsely  rendered  are,  "Thou  wilt 
not  leave  (or  abandon)  my  soul  to  hades" — that  is,  give 
it  up  as  a  prey  to  the  power  or  domain  of  the  nether 
world.  It  is  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive  assertion 
regarding  our  Lord's  connection  with  hades,  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  passage;  and  nothing  can  fairly  be  argued 
from  it  as  to  the  local  habitation  or  actual  state  of  lus 
disembodied  spirit. 

The  only  otiier  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  hades  are  in  Revelation: 
cb.i.18,  where  the  glorified  Redeemer  declares  that  he 
has  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hades;  ch.Ti.8,  where  death 
is  symbolized  as  a  rider,  smiting  all  around  him  with 
weapons  of  destruction,  and  hades  following  to  receive 
the  souls  of  the  slain;  ch.  xx  13«  14,  where  death  and  hades 
are  both  represented  as  giving  up  the  dead  that  were 
in  them,  and  afterwards  as  being  themselves  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,  which  is  the  second  death.  In  every  one  of 
these  passages  hades  stands  in  a  dark  and  forbidding 
connection  with  death — ^very  unlike  that  association 
with  paradise  and  Abraham's  bosom,   in  which  our 
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Lord  exhibited  the  receptftble  of  hb  own  and  his  people*B 
bouIb  to  the  eye  of  faith ;  and  not  only  bo,  but  in  one 
of  them  it  is  expreBsly  as  an  ally  of  death  in  the  execu- 
tion of  judgment  that  hadoB  is  repreBonted,  while  in 
another  it  appean  as  an  acouiBed  thing,  consigned  to 
the  lake  of  fire.  In  shorty  it  seems  as  if  in  the  progress 
of  God's  dispensationB  a  separation  had  oome  to  be 
made  between  elements  that  originally  were  mingled 
together — ^as  if,  from  the  time  that  Christ  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,  the  distinction  in  the  next 
world  as  well  as  this  was  broadened  between  the  saved 
and  the  lost — so  that  hades  was  henceforth  appropriated, 
both  in  the  name  and  in  the  reality,  to  those  who  were 
to  be  resenred  in  darimess  and  misery  to  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day;  and  other  names,  with  other  and  brighter 
ideas,  were  employed  to  designate  the  intermediate  rest- 
ing-place of  the  redeemed.  It  was  meet  that  it  should 
be  so;  for  by  the  personal  work  and  mediation  of  Christ 
the  whole  diurch  of  God  rose  to  a  higher  condition;  old 
things  passed  away,  all  things  became  new;  and  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  change  in  some 
degree  extended  to  the  occupants  of  the  intermediate 
state — the  saved  becoming  more  enlarged  in  the  posses- 
sion of  bliss  and  glory,  the  lost  more  sunk  in  anguish 
and  despair. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  scriptural  representa- 
tion on  the  subject,  one  must  not  only  condemn  the 
fables  that  sprung  up  amid  the  dark  ages  about  the 
limbus  or  antechambor  of  hell,  and  the  purgatorial  fires, 
through  which  it  was  supposed  even  redeemed  souls 
had  to  complete  their  ripening  for  glory;  but  also  reject 
the  form  in  which  the  diurch  has  embodied  its  belief 
respecting  the  personal  history  of  Christ,  when  it 
said,  ''descended  into  hell."  This,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  later  addition  to  what  has  been  called  the  apos- 
tles' creed,  made  when  the  church  was  far  on  its  way 
to  the  gloom  and  superstition  of  the  dark  ages.  And 
though  the  words  are  capable  of  a  rational  and  scriptu- 
ral explanation,  yet  they  do  not  present  the  place 
and  character  of  our  Lord's  existence  in  the  interme- 
diate state,  as  these  are  exhibited  by  himself;  they 
suggest  something  painful,  rather  than,  as  it  should  be, 
blessed  and  triumphant ;  and,  if  taken  in  their  natural 
sense,  they  would  rob  believers  of  that  sure  hope  of  an 
immediate  transition  into  mansions  of  gloiy,  which,  as 
his  followers  and  participants  of  his  riseif  life,  it  is  their 
privilege  to  entertain. 

HAD01ECAM.  1.  A  descendant^  or  more  probably 
the  name  of  a  race  of  descendants  from  Eber  by  his  son 
Joktan,  G«.  z.sr.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Adramitse,  or  AtramitcB,  who  had  their 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Arabia  (Gewn.  Thai.;  Boehart. 
PhftLiLr).  a.  The  name  given  in  1  Ch.  xviii.  10  to  the 
son  of  Toi  king  of  Hamath,  who  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador from  his  father  to  congratulate  David  on  his 
victory  over  Hadar-ezer ;  he  elsewhere  bean  the  name 
of  Joram,  2  Sa.  rm.  lo,  which  however  has  an  IsraelitiBh 
aspect.  3.  An  alternative  name  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  Rehoboam,  who  was  over  the  administration  of 
taxes,  and  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion  of  the  general 
revolt.    His  other  name  was  Adoniram  or  Adoram, 

8Sa.zz.S4i2C!h.x.ie. 

HAiyRACH  [etymology  uncertain],  occurs  only  as  a 
proper  name  in  the  heading  of  one  of  Zechariah's  enig- 
matical prophecies,  whidi  stands  thus,  "The  burden  of 
the  word  of  the  Lord  on  the  land  of  Hadrach,  and  Da- 
mascus is  its  rest,"  oh.  ix.  i.     It  used  to  be  regarded  as 


the  name  of  a  dty  and  region  not  very  remote  from 
Damascus,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  R.  Jose,  qaoted  by  i 
Jarchi,  and  of  Joseph  Abbassi,  given  and  supported  1^ 
J.  D.  Michselis.  But  Hengstenberg,  in  his  remaiks 
upon  the  passage  in  his  Christologp,  has  shown  thst 
these  persons  confounded  Hadrach  with  an  Adria  in  i 
the  Syrian  desert,  which  is  the  same  with  the  indent 
Edrei.  There  is  no  historical  notice  of  either  a  Isnd  or  a 
city  going  by  the  name  of  Hadrach  ("smn);  ftt^  it  u 

against  all  probability,  as  well  as  prophetical  usage,  that 
a  strictly  proper  name  should  have  been  employed  to 
designate  the  subject  of  a  prophecy  which  was  other- 
wise unknown.  But  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to 
adopt  symbolical  names  of  regions  on  whidi  the  word 
of  prophecy  was  to  fall;  as,  in  Isaiah  Jerusalem  ia  de- 
signated "  Ariel,"  and  "  the  valley  of  vision;"  Babylon 
the  "  desert  of  the  sea»"  is.  xxix.  i ;  zxiL  i ;  xxL  i ;  in  Je- 
remiah also  Babylon  ia  prophesied  against  under  tiie 
name  of  Sheshach,  and  in  Ezekiel  Jerusalem  and  Samaria 
under  the  names  of  Aholah  and  Abolibah,  Je.  U  4i;  Eb. 
xxiU.  4.  So  here  Zechariah,  when  going  to  describe  the 
future  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  espedally  in 
those  provinces  of  its  domain  which  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Judea,  most  probably  called  it  by  the  arm- 
bolical  name  of  Hadrach — which  is  composed  of  ^, 

sharpf  then  ttrong,  energetic,  and  ■jn,  *oft,  then  infirm^ 

weak;  so  as  to  form  the  enigmatical  title  of  itroug-weok— 
strong  in  one  respect,  but  weak  in  another;  to  preKot 
i^pearance,  of  indomitable  power  and  energy,  but  in  the 
purpose  of  God  destined  to  became  a  helpless  prey  in 
the  hand  of  a  mighty  adversary.  The  prophecy  hadit^ 
fulfilment  in  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Such,  briefly,  is  the  view  of  Hengstenberg,  which  aeems 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable ;  but  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  certain.  Gesenius  concurs  with  Hengsten- 
berg as  far  as  regards  the  view  of  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators, but  for  the  rest  is  disposed  to  follow  Bleek,  i^ 
takes  Hadrach  to  be  the  name  of  a  king  of  Damascus. 
HA'OAR  [most  probably  fight,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  root  unused  in  Hebrew,  signifying  to  ftt, 
but  existing  in  Arabic,  whence  the  well-known  Maho- 
metan era  Hegira,  the  flight],  the  name  of  Sarah's 
bondmaid,  and  the  mother  of  Ishmael.  Of  her  earlier 
history  we  are  sunply  told  that  she  was  an  Egyptian  by 
birth,  Oe. xTi. 3;  and,  as  Abraham  had  spent  eome time 
in  Egypt  shortly  after  his  first  appearance  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  the  probability  is,  that  Hagar  was  then 
received  into  his  household,  and  was  iakea  with  him 
when  he  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  That  abe 
must  have  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  her  mistRB 
is  evident  from  the  proposal  of  Sarah,  when  she  judged 
herself  to  be  hopelessly  banen,  that  Abraham  should 
go  in  to  Hagar,  and  thereby  obtain  the  long  looked  for 
seed.  The  impropriety  of  this  proposal,  and  of  Absa- 
ham's  acceding  to  it,  has  been  already  noticed  in  ooo- 
nection  with  Abraham.  Apart  from  all  other  crib,  it 
had  the  efiect  of  putting  Hagar  out  of  her  proper  place: 
when  she  found  herself  to  be  with  child  her  nustress 
was  despised  in  her  eyes ;  and  this  insubordinatioo  on 
the  part  of  the  maid  awoke  a  spirit  uf  indignation  and 
severity  in  the  bosom  of  her  mistress,  whidi  was  earned 
so  far  on  the  one  side,  and  so  hotly  met  on  the  oUier. 
that  Hagar  at  last  fled  from  the  tent.  Fromthisffigh* 
perhaps  she  got  the  name  of  Hagar,  which  aftersirM 
adhered  to  her.     On  leaving  the  tent  of  Abraham  Ae 
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not  unnaturally  took  the  direction  of  Egypt,  and  was 
found  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  bedde  a  well  in  the 
wildemeBS  of  Shur,  which  lies  between  the  south  of 
PaLestine  and  Egypt.  Thereshewaskindlyremonstrated 
with  by  the  heavenly  mesaenger  respecting  her  conduct, 
and  bdng  expressly  directed  to  return  to  the  household 
of  Abraham  and  become  subject  to  Sarah,  she  complied 
with  the  injunction.  Such  a  compliance  must  have 
been  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
Hagar ;  and  her  readiness  in  yielding  it  is  so  far  an 
indication  of  something  good,  at  least  of  a  natural 
kind,  being  found  in  her.  From  what  afterwards 
happened,  we  can  scarcely  entertain  the  supposition 
that  it  was  more. 

The  specific  reason  assigned  by  the  angel  for  Hagar^s 
return  to  the  household  of  Abraham,  had  respect  to  the 
son  she  was  to  bring  forth  to  Abraham ;  and  will  be 
more  particularly  considered  under  Ishmael.  The  Lord 
manifestly  did  not  wish  that  the  child  of  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  even  though  bom  after  the  flesh,  should 
be  bom  and  reared  elsewhere  than  in  Abraham^s  family; 
and  doubtless  respect  was  also  had  to  the  lessons  that 
were  to  be  supplied,  and  the  warnings  that  were  to  be 
administered,  through  the  facts  of  this  child's  subse- 
quent history.  When  Hagar  heard,  however,  that 
^e  was  to  give  birth  to  a  son,  that  this  son  was  to  be 
the  head  of  a  numerous  offspring,  which  should  main- 
tain its  ground  against  all  dangers  and  assaults,  and 
be  a  sort  of  natural  wonder  in  the  world,  she  could  not 
but  feel  cheered  in  spirit,  and  be  encouraged  to  take 
well  whatever  might  lie  immediately  before  her.  She 
gave  unmistakeable  evidence  of  this  state  of  mind  in 
the  names  she  invented  on  the  occasion.  She  called 
the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  to  her  Attckk-El-roi, 
Thou-€rod-of-the-seeing ;  and  adds  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, "Have  I  not  abo  here  seen  him  that  seeth  me?" 
What  strack  her  was  the  fact,  that  in  that  lonely  un- 
frequented region  the  eye  of  the  All-seeing  had  been 
taking  cognizance  of  her,  helpless  and  forsaken  as 
she  seemed.  Then,  in  further  memorial  of  the  same, 
she  called  the  well  Beer-lahai-roi,  Well  of  the  Living 
One  that  sees  me.  If  put  more  generally  it  would  be, 
Well  of  the  ever-living  and  present  God.  Hagar  was 
therefore  no  heathen;  she  had  learned  enough  in  Abra- 
ham's family  to  know  that  there  was  but  one  living 
and  tme  God;  and  her  belief  in  this  fundamental  truth 
could  not  but  be  confirmed,  as  it  was  called  forth,  by 
the  manifestation  that  was  now  given  her  of  the  all- 
seeing  eye  and  gracious  providence  of  Jehovah.  Thus 
cheered  and  comforted,  she  returned  to  the  tents  of 
Abraham,  and  in  due  time  gave  birth  to  Ishmael. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  till  the  memorable  occasion 
of  Isaac's  weaning,  when,  amid  the  general  hilarity  of 
Abraham's  house,  and  the  exuberant  joy  of  his  aged 
spouse,  a  malignant  scorn  was  seen  lowering  on  the 
face  of  Ishmael,  which  again  drew  forth  the  ire  of 
Sarah,  and  led  to  a  new  scene  in  the  household.  Ish- 
mael must  by  this  time  have  been  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old;  for  he  was  thirteen  when  he  was  circumcised, 
and  all  that  pertained  to  the  conception,  the  birth,  and 
the  weaning  of  Isaac  had  yet  to  take  place.  Ishmael, 
therefore,  was  no  longer  a  mere  child,  but  a  grown 
youth,  and  Sarah  not  unfairly  conceived  that  his  de- 
meanour on  the  occasion  referred  to  but  too  clearly  in- 
dicated the  spirit  he  was  of — a  spirit  utterly  opposed 
to  the  claims  of  Isaac,  as  the  free-bom,  heaven-sent 
child;  and  she  insisted  on  Ishmael  and  his  mother  being 


cast  forth,  that  the  inheritance  might  be  left  to  Isaac, 
Oe.  xxL  10.  It  seemed  a  somewhat  harsh  expedient,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  grievous  to  the  paternal  heart  of 
Abraham.  But  the  right  principle  was  on  Sarah's 
side,  and  the  word  of  God  gave  its  sanction  to  what  she 
had  demanded :  Hagar  and  Ishmael  must  be  externally 
separated  &om  the  chosen  seed,  as  they  had  abeady 
separated  themselves  by  their  internal  feelings.  While, 
however,  the  casting  forth  was  necessary,  one  cannot 
but  feel  as  if  there  was  an  undue  degree  of  haste  and 
rigour  in  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
For  it  would  seem  that  all  the  provisions  in  meat  and 
drink  which  were  given  to  the  two  exiles  was  what 
could  be  laid  on  the  back  of  Hagar,  Qe.  xxL  14.  But 
possibly  the  meaning  is,  that  this  was  merely  what  was 
furnished  for  an  immediate  supply,  while  in  addition  a 
certain  portion  in  flocks  and  h&da  was  also  divided  to 
them.  Abraham,  we  are  told,  gave  portions  of  this  sort 
to  the  later  sons  he  had  by  Keturah,  Cto.  xxr.  e,  and  from 
Ishmael  afterwards  appearing  at  the  burial  of  Abraham, 
and  along  with  Isaac  committing  him  to  the  tomb,  Oe. 
xxf.  9,  it  may  certainly  be  inferred,  that  Tshmafll  continued 
to  occupy  a  stUl  higher  place  in  the  regards  of  the  father 
than  those  other  sons,  and  got  even  a  larger  portion 
from  his  hand.  The  rapid  rise  also  of  Ishmael's  family 
to  power  and  influence  is  a  further  proof  of  the  same ; 
so  that  the  scantiness  of  provisions  furnished  to  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the 
difficulties  that  beset  them  may  have  been  such  only 
as  attend  desert-life  at  the  outset,  before  the  proper 
haunts  for  refreshment  and  pasturage  are  known. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  Hagar  with  her 
son  had  very  nearly  perished  for  thirst,  in  their  first 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  Hagar 
had  even  given  up  all  for  lost,  and  had  caused  her  son 
to  lie  down  under  a  shrub  of  the  desert,  while  she  her- 
self withdrew  to  some  distance,  that  she  might  be 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  him  die.  But  she  was  again 
mercifully  visited  from  above ;  the  Lord  saw  the  afflic- 
tion, and  opened  her  eyes  to  perceive  a  well  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a  fresh 
assurance  that  her  son  should  live  and  become  the 
father  of  a  great  people.  Such  oertunly  proved  to  be 
the  case;  and  Uie  only  further  notice  we  have  of 
Hagar  in  connection  with  it  is,  that  she  by  and  by 
went  and  took  a  wife  for  her  son  from  Egypt.  This 
did  not  augur  well  for  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
future  progeny;  but  it  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of 
Ishmael  than  of  Hagar.  So  far  as  she  herself  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  appearance  of  her  having  ever 
become  a  true  follower  of  Abraham,  a  child  of  faith  in 
the  sense  that  he  and  Sarah  were ;  but  as  regards  the 
more  conspicuous  and  blameworthy  actions  of  her  life,  it 
is  meet  to  confess,  that  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, she  appears  as  one  somewhat  more  sinned 
against  than  giTmiTig — an  object  of  pity  more  than  of 
condemnation. 

HAG'ARITES,  or  HAGARENES,  a  wandering 
Arab  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  had  their  usual  hatmts  to 
the  east  of  Jordan,  near  the  territories  of  the  covenant- 
people  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  having  in  the  days 
of  Saul  come  into  collision  with  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  fallen  by  their  hand.  They  appear  however  to 
have,  in  some  degree,  recovered;  for  at  a  later  period, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  they  are  named 
along  with  the  Moabites  and  various  otiier  Arabian 
tribes,  among  the  enemies  who  entered  into  a  f ormida- 
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been  found  with  the  hair  thus  pUited,  and  in  good 
preservation. 

The  precisely  opposite  practice,  as  regards  men, 
would  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  As- 
syrians, and  indeed  among  the  Asiatics  generally.  In 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  hair 
always  appears  long,  combed 
closely  down  upon  the  head,  and 
shedding  itself  in  a  mass  of  curls 
on  the  shoulders.  ''The  beard 
also  was  allowed  to  grow  to  its 
full  length,  and,  descending  low 
on  the  breast,  was  divided  into 
two  or  three  rows  of  curls.  The 
moustache  was  also  carefully 
trimmed  and  curled  at  the  ends" 
(Layanl's  Ninereh,  il.  p.  327).  Hero- 
dotus likewise  testifies  that  the  Babylonians  wore  their 
hair  long  (i.  105).  The  very  long  hair,  however,  that 
appears  in  the  figures  on  the  monuments  is  supposed  to 
have  been  partly  false,  a  sort  of  head-dress  to  add  to 
the  effect  of  the  natural  hair. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  general  practice  was 
to  wear  the  hair  long;  hence  the  epithet  so  often  occur- 
ring in  Homer  of  "  well-combed  Greeks;"  and  the  say- 
ing, which  passed  current  among  the  people,  that  hair 
was  the  cheapest  of  ornaments.      But  the  practice 
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varied.  While  the  Spartans  in  earlier  times  wore  the 
hair  long,  and  men  as  well  as  women  were  wont  to  have 
it  tied  in  a  knot  over  the  crown  of  the  head,  at  a  later 
period  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  it  short.  Among 
the  Athenians  also  it  is  understoo<l  the  later  practice 
varied  somewhat  from  the  earlier,  though  the  informa- 
tion is  less  specific.  The  Romans  passed  through  simi- 
lar changes;  in  more  ancient  times  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  beard  was  allowed  to  grow;  but  about  three  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  barbers  began  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  men  usually  wore  the  hair  short.  Shav- 
ing also  was  customary;  and  a  long  beard  was  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  slovenliness.  An  instance  even  occurs  of 
a  man,  M.  Livius,  who  had  been  banished  for  a  time, 
being  ordered  by  the  censors  to  have  his  beard  shaved 
before  he  entered  the  senate  (Uv.  xxviL  34).  [See  wood- 
cut No.  201,  under  Diadek,  for  further  illustrations  of 
ancient  modes  of  wearing  the  hair.] 

This  later  practice  must  have  been  quite  general  in 
the  gospel  age,  so  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  among 
the  countries  which  witnessed  the  labours  of  the  apostle 
Paul;  since  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  re- 
fers to  it  as  an  acknowledged  and  nearly  universal  fact. 
"Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,"  he  asked, 
''  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him? 
But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  gloiy  to  her;  for 
her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering,"  i  Co.  xi.  14,  is.  The 
only  person  among  the  more  ancient  Israelites,  who  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  having  done  in  ordinary  life 


what  is  here  designated  a  shame,  is  Absalom;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacred  historian  notices  the  extia- 
vagant  regard  he  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  his  hair,  not 
obscurely  intimates  that  it  was  esteemed  a  piece  of 
foppish  efieminacy,  2S!i.  xiv.  se.  Both  in  earlier  ami  later 
times  the  common  practice  among  them  was  to  wear 
the  hair  short — a  sort  of  medium  between  the  extreme 
of  shaven  pates  and  lengthened  tresses,  Em.  xiir.  20.  And 
this  seems  also  to  be  what  is  meant  by  the  order  not  to 
round  the  comers  of  their  heads,  nor  mar  or  corrupt  the 
comers  of  their  beards,  in  Le.  xix  27;  not  whoDy  to  crop 
off  the  one,  nor  to  shave  the  other,  but  to  preserve  both 
in  moderation.  But  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  Nazarites,  who,  in  connection  with  their  parti- 
cular vow,  and  as  the  special  badge  of  their  consecra- 
tion, were  bound  to  let  their  hair  grow  (see  Nazarite). 
This  very  exception,  however,  for  a  specific  religious 
purpose,  was  an  indirect  proof  of  the  contrary  practice 
being  generally  followed;  the  long  hair  would  otherwise 
have  been  no  distinction.  But  while  short  hair  upon 
the  head  was  reckoned  proper  for  a  man,  baldness  was 
by  no  means  relished— less  so,  perhaps,  then  than  in 
western  countries  now,  because  of  the  general  custom 
of  wearing  artificial  coverings  on  the  head,  and  perhaps 
also  because  of  baldness  being  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
cutaneous  disease,  in  particular  of  leprosy.  Job  is  even 
represented  as  having  shaved  his  head,  to  make  himself 
bidd,  in  the  day  of  his  calamity,  cb.  i.  ao;  probably  more, 
however,  as  a  symbol  of  desolation,  than  as  an  ordinary 
badge  of  mourning;  for  it  is  in  that  respect  that  baldness 
is  commonly  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  Is.  lit.  24;  xr.  2,  &c 
The  call  in  Je.  vii.  29  to  cut  oflT  the  hair— "  Cut  off  thine 
hair,  O  Jerusalem,  and  cast  it  away;  and  take  up  a 
lamentation  on  high  places" — is  addressed  to  Jerusalem 
under  the  symbol  of  a  woman,  and  indicates  nothing  as 
to  the  usual  practice  of  men  in  times  of  trouble  and 
distress.  In  their  case,  we  may  rather  suppose,  the 
custom  would  be  to  let  t^e  hair  grow  in  the  season  of 
mourning  and  to  n^lect  the  person.  But  the  practice 
would  naturally  difier  with  the  occasion,  and  with  the 
feelings  of  the  individual. 

HATiAH,  the  name  of  a  Median  city  or  district,  to 
which  some  of  tiie  captive  Israelites  were  transported 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  when  the  ten  tribes  fell  under 
the  heathen  power.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  it; 
and  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
among  commentators  as  to  the  precise  locality  where  it 
should  be  sought.  From  the  passage  in  2  Ki.  xvii.  7, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhere  on  the  river 
Gozan,  or  Kizzil-ozzan,  as  it  is  now  generally  called, 
and  consequently  beyond  the  bounds  of  Babylonia. 

HAliAK  [smooth],  the  name  given  to  the  mountain 
which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Joshua's  con- 
quests, JosL  xl.  U;  xii.  7.  Instead  of  "  the  mount  Halak," 
in  the  passages  referred  to,  it  might  be  read  '*the  smooth 
mount,"  which  goeth  up  to  Seir.  No  mention  occurs 
elsewhere  of  a  mountain  of  this  name. 

HAL'LELU'JAH,  the  same  as  Allelujah  (which 
see). 

HAM  [hot],  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  from 
whom  the  earth  after  the  deluge  was  peopled.  He  is 
first  mentioned  between  the  other  two — Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  Ge.  t  32.  But  afterwards  he  is  expressly 
designated  the  younger  son  of  Noah,  Ge.  ix. «— the  same 
word  in  the  original  that  is  applied  to  David  among  the 
sons  of  Jesse,  1  Sa.  xti  11— which  seems  to  imply  that 
he  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  being  the  younger 
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relatively  to  the  other  two.  He  had  four  bodb— Cash, 
Mizmim,  Phut>  and  Canaan.  The  three  first  trayelled 
southwards,  and  from  them  chiefly  sprang  the  tribes 
that  peopled  the  African  continent,  as  Canaan  became 
the  father  of  the  tribes  that  principally  occupied  the 
territory  of  Phosnida  and  Palestine.  (See  under  the 
several  names.)  Of  Ham  himself  we  know  nothing 
excepting  the  unfortunate  circumstance  connected  with 
his  father^s  too  free  indidgenoe  in  wine,  in  respect  to 
which  he  acted  so  unbecoming  a  part,  and  which  is 
treated  of  elsewhere.     (See  Noah  and  Canaan.) 

Ham  is  also  used  as  a  designation  of  Egypt,  most 
likely  on  account  of  its  population  having  sprung  from 
a  son  of  Ham,  Fi.  IxxtUL  61;ct1.  ss;  and  the  name  Ammon, 
by  which  the  chief  god  of  the  northern  Africans  was 
often  called  and  worshipped,  probably  derives  its  origin 
from  the  same  souixk.  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  De 
I  side  et  Ot.,  takes  notice  of  this  name  of  Egypt,  writing 
it  Xrffila  (in  modem  Coptic  it  is  ClUmx)^  and  says  it 
was  derived  from  a  word  signifying  hlackf  for  which  he 
finds  a  reason  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  We 
cannot  place  much  dependence  upon  his  etymology,  as 
m  this  department  the  Greeks  were  extremely  fanciful. 
But  the  fact  of  the  ancient  and  general  i4>plication  of 
this  name  to  Egypt  is  beyond  dispute. 

HAIIfAN  [etymology  uncertain],  a  person  of  high 
rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  for  a  time  prime 
minister  of  the  king  who  espoused  Esther.  The  dr- 
cumstanoes  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  this  remark- 
able and  unhappy  man  have  been  noticed  in  the  article 
on  Esther;  they  form  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
examples  on  record  of  the  unreasonable  lengths  to  whidi 
a  principle  of  personal  ambition  may  carry  one — the 
frightful  crimes  it  may  lead  him  to  commit,  in  order  to 
reach  the  end  he  aims  at — and  the  overwhelming  retri- 
bution in  providence  it  may  bring  down  upon  his  own 
head.  He  is  called  in  Esther  Haman  the  Agagite, 
which  the  Jews  have  from  early  times  regarded  as  sub- 
stantially one  with  Haman  the  Amalekite  (Joseph,  xl.  e). 
This,  if  it  were  certain,  would  afford  a  natural  enough 
explanation  of  what  otherwise  looks  like  a  species  of 
insanity — ^the  determination  on  the  part  of  Haman  to 
extinguish  a  whole  race  in  revenge  for  the  stiff  and 
unyielding  fimmess  of  a  single  individual.  The  Ama- 
lekites  were  from  eariy  times  among  the  most  implac- 
able enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  had  been  all  but  extir- 
pated by  the  superior  might  and  warlike  prowess  of 
their  rivals.  One  can  readily  suppose  that  a  deep  spirit 
of  revenge  would  lurk  in  the  bosoms  of  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Amalekite  race  which  survived;  and 
that  any  one  of  them,  having  what  might  seem  a  just 
occasion  and  a  fit  opportunity,  would  eagerly  snatch  at 
it  to  secure  the  long  wished  for  triumph.  It  is  quite 
posrible  also,  that  Haman  may  have  belonged  to  this 
Amalekite  race,  and  by  some  of  those  curious  evolutions 
of  fortune,  which  are  not  unusual  in  arbitraiy  states, 
where  the  greatest  changes  often  turn  on  the  whimsical 
freaks  of  a  moment,  may  have  been  elevated  to  the 
highest  place  of  power  at  the  Persian  court.  The  ex- 
treme jealousy  he  evinced  in  regard  to  the  marks  paid 
him  of  outward  homage  and  respect,  so  far  confirms  this, 
that  he  appears  to  indicate  a  want  of  native  nobility  of 
rank ;  it  bespeaks  the  temper  of  one  who  had  sprung 
from  comparatively  low  degree,  and  who  could  not 
afford 'to  suffer  any  derogation  from  the  customary 
forms  of  regard.  Yet  with  so  many  things  in  favour 
of  this  supposition,  one  cannot  hold  it  to  be  more  than 


probable,  if  even  probability  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
respecting  it.  For  there  is  no  other  passage  in  Old 
Testament  scripture  in  which  Agagite  is  put  for  Ama- 
lekite; and  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  name 
Agag  had  much  the  same  origin  and  use  among  the 
Amalekites  that  Pharaoh  had  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  Abimelech  among  the  Philistines  (see  Agao),  it 
would  have  been  strange  and  unnatural  for  any  of  the 
Amalekite  race  to  have  turned  it  into  a  family  designa- 
tion. No  doubt  there  are  caprices  in  names  as  well  as 
other  things;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  use  not  in 
itself  natural  or  likely  may  have  been  made  of  this  par- 
ticular epithet.  But  in  the  circumstances  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  fact  of  Haman's  Amalekite  de- 
scent is  somewhat  problematical;  and  if  advanced  at  all, 
it  should  only  be  as  an  ancient  opinion,  which  has  cer- 
tain probabilities  on  its  side,  and  which,  if  true,  would 
afibrd  a  ready  explanation  of  some  of  the  circumstances. 
HA'MATH  [fortification,  citadel],  an  ancient  city 
and  province  of  Syria,  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  Nu.  liii.  21,  and  in  later  times  of 
such  importance  that  it  is  called  '*  Hamath  the  Great," 
Am.  Ti.  8.  The  dty  was  situated  on  the  Orontes,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Lebanon  range,  about  76 
miles  north-east  of  Tripoli,  and  81  south  from  Aleppo. 
Not  Hamath  itself,  but  rather  the  "entering  in  of 
Hamath,''  is  often  mentioned  as  the  boundary  on  the 
north  of  the  dominion  of  Israel,  Ku.  xxxir.  8;  Jos.  xUi.  fi,  Ac. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  point  in- 
dicated by  this  expression.  Eobinson  (Suppl.  Res.  p.  66() 
would  place  it  on  the  western  approach  to  Hamath, 
consequently  farther  off  from  Palestine  than  Hamath 
itself.  But  this  seems  improbable,  and  is  not  concurred 
in  by  Van  de  Velde,  Stanley,  and  others.  The  enter- 
ing in  to  Hamath  is  more  naturally  understood  as  given 
from  the  Palestinian  point  of  view,  therefore  on  the 
south  of  the  land  of  Hamath,  probably  about  Eiblah 
(as  Van  de  Velde  thinks),  a  place  about  30  miles  beyond 
Baalbec,  and  a  place  where  the  two  Lebanon  ranges 
terminate,  opening  on  the  wide  plain,  which  belonged 
to  Hamath.  This  appears  the  remotest  point  to  which 
the  spies  could  possibly  extend  their  personal  inquiries, 
Nti.  xiii.  SI,  and  seems  most  naturally  to  accord  with  the 
general  conditions  of  the  geographical  problem.  In 
David's  time  Hamath  appears  to  have  formed  the  seat 
of  an  independent  kingdom;  for  Toi  the  king  of  Hamath 
is  mentioned  among  those  who  entered  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  David,  sSa.  tUI.  9,Beq.  In  the  age  of  Solomon 
it  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  extensive  dominion 
of  Israel,  as  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  built  store-cities 
in  it,  2Ch.  Till.  4 ;  and  long  afterwards  the  second  Jeroboam 
is  said  to  have  conquered  it,  2  Kl.  xIt.  28.  Along  with  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Syria,  it  fell  shortiy  afterwards 
under  the  sway  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  Is.  xxxrli.  12,  and 
then  under  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  After  the 
period  of  the  Alexandrian  conquest  it  bore  the  name  of 
Epiphania  ('Eirt^di^eta);  but  the  old  name  has  again 
supplanted  this,  and  among  the  native  population 
the  latter  probably  never  took  root.  Hamath  has  be- 
come one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
is  supposed  to  contain  about  80,000  inhabitants,  of 
which  2500  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  The  modem 
town  is  "  built  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  whose  banks  are  fringed  with 
poplars.  Four  bridges  span  the  river ;  and  a  number 
of  huge  wheels,  turned  by  the  current,  raise  the  water 
into  aqueducts,  which  convey  it  to  the  houses  and 
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mosques  of  the  town.  There  are  no  antiquities  in  it. 
The  mound  on  which  the  castle  stood  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  town;  but  the  castle  itself,  materials  and  all,  has 
completely  disappeared.    The  houses  are  built  in  the 


[318.]       Hamath,  Aqiiednct  and  part  of  the  town.  -Labozde,  Voyace  en  Orient. 


Damascus  style,  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood.  Though 
plain  and  poor  enough  externally^  some  of  them  have 
splendid  interiors.  The  city  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  Bedawin"  (Porter,  in  Miirray*t  Handbook). 

HAM'MATH;  the  same  word,  with  a  different  ac- 
centuation, appears  as  the  name  of  a  city  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  apparently  near  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  Joa.  ztx.  36.  It  was  probably  the  same  with  the 
Hamxoth-Dor,  a  Levite  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
Jos.  xxl  32.   But  nothing  particular  is  known  respecting  it. 

HA'MOR  [he  ass],  the  father  of  Shechem,  and  head 
of  the  Hivite  tribe,  that  held  possession  of  the  fertile 
dbtrict  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  JaooVs  return  from 
Mesopotamia.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  personally, 
except  the  judicious  and  prudent  part  he  tools  in  endea- 
vouring to  avert  the  evil  consequences  of  his  son*s  rash 
and  sinful  behaviour  in  re^>ect  to  Dinah,  rendered  un- 
availing by  the  still  greater  rashness  and  iniquity  of 
Simeon  and  Levi,  to  which  Hamor  and  many  of  his 
tribe  fell  victims.  But  the  name  of  Hamor  was  long 
kept  up  in  connection  with  the  tribe,  and  generations 
afterwards  was  even  used  as  a  sort  of  watchword  with 
the  Hivite  remnant,  when  rising  in  revolt  against  the 
dominant  Israelites,  Ju.  ix.  28;  Jos.  xxIt.  32.  In  the  reference 
made  to  the  transaction  by  Stephen,  the  name  is  given 
in  the  Greek  form,  Emmob,  Ac.  tIL  is. 

HAMUTAL  [relative  of  the  dew],  the  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  who  became  the  wife  of  Josiah 
king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and  Zedekiah. 
If  one  may  judge  from  the  history  of  her  sons,  her 
character  and  influence  were  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion from  what  her  name  might  seem  to  import. 

HAN'AMEEHj  [etymology  unknown],  the  name  of 
an  uncle  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In  token  of  the 
certainty  with  which  a  return  from  Babylon  might  be 
counted  on,  he  is  represented  in  one  of  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  cb.  xxxti.  6,  seq.,  as  coming  to  sell  his  inheri- 
tance to  his  nephew,  who  buys  it,  and  pays  the  money 
according  to  the  regular  forms  in  such  cases,  in  the 
assured  confidence  that  he  or  his  posterity  should  one 
day  possess  it.  The  transaction  has  sometimes  been 
referred  to  as  a  proof  that  the  original  law,  forbidding 
the  alienation  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Levites,  Le.  xxv.  34, 


had  by  that  time  fallen  into  abeyance.  The  law,  how-  | 
overs  seems  to  point  to  such  an  alienation  as  woidd  | 
transfer  the  property  of  a  Levite  to  the  family  d  one  | 
belonging  to  another  tribe,  not  to  the  interchange  of 
property  between  one  Levite  and 
another.  But  the  transaction  in 
the  present  case,  though,  like  other 
things  done  in  prophetical  vision, 
described  as  an  actual  occurrence,  i 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  { 
iq>iritual  sphere  alone ;  the  whole  ' 
chapter  relates  what  came  to  Jere- 
miah by  the  word  of  the  Lord;  and 
that  part  which  consists  in  action, 
as  well  as  that  which  delivers  a 
message  in  words,  is  most  fitly  un- 
derstood of  the  spiritual  agency 
of  the  prophet.  The  transaction 
therefore  is  not  to  be  classed  among 
the  occurrences  of  every-day  hfe. 
{See  pROPHEcr.) 

HANA'NI  [favourable,  grad- 
ous].  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  and  consequently 
one  of  the  persons  separated  for  the  service  of  song  in 
the  temple,  i  Cb.  xxt.  4.  2.  A  prophet  who  came  before 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  with  a  word  of  reproof  and 
threatening,  because  of  his  having  relied  unduly  on 
the  king  of  Syria,  for  which  the  king  improperly  threw 
him  into  prison,  2  Cb.  xvi.  7.  3.  A  brother  of  Nehemiah, 
who  first  brought  him  word  of  the  depressed  state  of 
matters  in  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  took  part  with 
him  in  the  charge  and  government  of  the  city,  Ke.  l.  2;  tU.  s. 
HANANPAH  [the  gift  or  /cwour  of  Jehovah].  1. 
One  of  Heman*s  sons,  and  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  ooiuses  into  which  the  singers  were  divided  by 
David,  1  Cb.  XXT.  4, 23L  2.  A  obtain  in  the  army  of 
Uzziah,  2Cfa.  xxTi.  11.  3.  A  prince  in  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah, and  father  of  a  Zedekiah,  Je.  xxxtL  12.  4.  A  false 
prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  also  lived  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  and  delivered  counter-messages  to  those 
uttered  by  that  prophet.  He  was  denounced  by  Jere- 
miah as  an  impostor,  and  his  judicial  death  predicted, 
Je.  xxviii.  5.  The  original  and  proper  name  of  one  of 
the  three  Hebrew  youths,  who  acted  so  noUe  a  part  at 
Babylon,  better  known  by  the  Chaldean  name  of  Shad- 
rach.  Da.  L  6.  Many  others  bore  the  name,  of  whom 
nothing  particular  iA  known,  Je.  xxxvU.  13;  i  Ch.  tIU.  84;  i  Ch. 

i«.  19;  Ear.  x,  28,  Ne.  xlL  12;  Til.  6.  ftc  | 

HAND.    With  one  exception,  there  is  nothing  very    { 
peculiar  in  the  reference  made  to  the  hand  in  Scripture.     | 
Being  the  member  of  the  body  which  is  chiefly  em- 
ployee! in  doing  active  service,  it  is  used  in  Scripture, 
as  well  as  other  writings,  in  a  great  variety  of  applies-    1 1 
tions,  founded  upon  and  suggested  by  this  natural  em-    j 
ployment :  such  as  "  the  strength  of  his  hand  **  for  tiie    I 
possession  of  power  generally,  **  the  cunning  or  skiU  of     I 
the  hand"  for  any  natural  acoomplishment»  "patting     i 
things  into  one's  hand"  for  committing  them  to  one's     j 
oversight  and  control,  &c    The  right  hand  being  also,     1 1 
for  the  moat  part,  the  organ  most  used,  and  in  oon*- 
quence  most  skilled,  in  the  execution  of  work,  a  variety     { 
of  figurative  applications  quite  naturally  arise  out  of 
this  fact,  having  respect  to  the  right  hand  as  the  more, 
to  the  left  as  the  less,  honourable  and  efficient  of  the     | 
two;  hence  such  expressions  as  "Let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,''  "a  wise  man's  heart 
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is  at  his  right  hand,  but  a  foors  heart  is  at  his  left 
hand,"  "sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power/*  "the 
man  of  thy  right  hand/'  &c.  Such  forms  of  expression 
are  so  common  in  all  languages,  and  at  all  times,  that 
they  require  no  special  explanation :  nature  itself  fur- 
nishes a  ready  interpretation  of  them  even  to  the  most 
unlearned. 

IMPOSITION  OF  THE  HA.KD,  or  OF  THE  HANDH,  how- 
ever, forms  a  sort  of  exception  to  this  general  similarity; 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  strictly  scriptural  usage — though 
it  no  doubt  also  had  its  foundation  in  nature,  and  may 
to  some  extent  have  been  used  in  some  of  the  nature- 
religions  of  antiquity.  It  occurs  at  a  very  early  period 
in  Scripture  as  a  patriarchal  usage,  appropriate  and 
becoming,  perhaps,  rather  than  strictly  religious. 
Jacob  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  Joseph*s  chil- 
dren, when  going  to  bestow  upon  them  his  peculiar 
blessing,  G«.  xlvHt.  14,  precisely  as  in  later  times  our 
Lord  laid  his  hands  on  the  little  children  when  they 
were  presented  to  him  for  his  blessing,  Mat.  xix.  15.  In 
like  manner,  and  with  a  nearer  approach  to  a  religious 
service,  Moses  was  instructed,  before  his  departure,  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  Joshua;  and  the  reason  of  the  action 
U  at  the  same  time  g^ven :  "  Take  thee  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  Spirit,  and  lay  thine 

hand  upon  him And  thou  shalt  put  some  of 

thine  honour  upon  him,  that  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient,"  No.  xxvii.  is-so.  And 
so  again,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  it  is  said,  "  And 
Jpshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom; for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him,"'  Do.  xkxW.  9. 
So  that  there  was  a  conveyance  in  the  matter  of  gifts 
from  one  who  had  to  one  who  had  not;  and  the  laying 
on  of  the  hand  of  him  who  imparted  was  the  symbol  of 
the  conveyance — the  hand  being  the  usual  instrument 
of  communication  from  one  to  another  in  what  pertains 
to  giving  and  receiving.  So  also  in  regard  to  guilt ; 
the  people  who  heard  the  blasphemy  of  the  son  of  the 
Israelitish  woman  in  the  wilderness  had  to  lay  their 
hands  on  his  head — to  signify  that  tho  guilt,  which 
through  him  had  been  brought  into  the  congregation, 
was  solemnly  transferred  to  him  to  whom  it  properly 
lielonged.  In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  action  was 
used  in  the  gospel  age  in  connection  with  the  bestowal 
of  tbe  supernatural  gifts,  or  the  miraculous  effects  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  the  apostles  laid  their  hands  on  sick 
folks,  and  healed  them,  Mat.ix.i8;  Mar  tI  5,&c,  and  at 
times  also  they  laid  their  hands  on  the  baptized,  that 
they  might  receive  the  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Ac  viii. 
1518;  xix  6.  It  was  a  quite  natural  extension  of  tho 
same  practice,  to  apply  it  to  those  who  were  set  apart 
to  sacred  office  in  the  church— -tho  men  already  pos- 
sessed of  delegated  power  and  authority  in  the  church 
thereby  proceeding,  like  Moses  in  respect  to  Joshua,  to 
put  some  of  their  own  honour  upon  those  who  were 
raised  to  a  share  in  the  same  responsible  and  dignified 
position,  Ac.  xvii.  3;  1  Ti.  iv.  14.  Not  that  the  mere  act 
could  confer  it;  but  it  was  employed  as  a  fit  and 
appropriate  symbol  to  denote  their  full  and  formal 
consent  to  the  bestowal  of  the  gift,  and,  being  accom- 
panied by  prayer  to  Him,  who  alone  could  really 
bestow  it,  might  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
that  the  communication  had  actually  taken  place. 
On  this  account  the  action  has  been  retained  in  most 
communions  as  a  becoming  service  in  the  ordination 
of  qualified  persons  to  the  ministry.  And  in  those 
churches  which  retain  confirmation  as  a  distinct  ser- 
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vice,  imposition  of  hands  is  also  retained  as  an  appro- 
priate part  of  the  service. 

In  Old  Testament  times  the  imposition  of  hands 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  ritual  of  animal  sacri- 
fice. It  is  expressly  mentioned  in  respept  to  all  the 
kinds  of  offering  by  blood,  Le  i.  4;  iii.  2;  iv.  4-i6;  xji  si— with 
the  exception  alone  of  the  trespass-offering ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  omitted  in  regard  to  it  on  account  of  the  af- 
finity between  it  and  the  sin-offering,  as  it  would  lie 
readily  understood  that  the  prescription  on  this  point 
established  for  the  one  would  equally  apply  to  the 
other.  The  Jewish  authorities  held  it  as  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple that  "  in  all  sacrifices,  whether  offered  by  express 
enactment,  or  of  free-will,  the  offerer  had  to  lay  his 
hands  on  the  victim  while  still  alive,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  the  first-fruits,  tithes,  and  the  paschal 
lamb"  (Maltn  Hnc.KorbaDoth.3)  It  was  the  formal  act, 
by  which  the  offerer  identified  himself  with  his  victim, 
transferring,  as  it  were,  from  himself  to  the  victim  the 
qualities  or  feelings  in  which  that  victim  was  to  re- 
present him,  and  be  his  substitute  on  the  altar  of  God. 
In  respect  to  the  one  great  annual  sin-ofllering  it  is  thus 
explained,  ''Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  tho 
head  of  the  live-goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  ini- 
quities of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgres- 
sions in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  tlie  head  of 
the  goat,^^  Le.xr\  21.  Here  plainly  the  one  thing  con- 
veyed by  the  hands  of  the  offering  high- priest  to  the 
goat  was  the  collective  guilt  of  the  people — ^that  guilt, 
however,  as  already  atoned  for  by  the  slain  goat,  the 
other  part  of  the  offering,  and  now  to  be  borne  away 
into  everlasting  forgetfulness  by  the  live  goat,  as  graci- 
ously forgiven  by  God.  In  all  sin  and  trespass  offer- 
ings, which  expressly  brought  to  remembrance  the 
transgressions  of  the  offerer,  and  had  for  their  object 
the  atonement  of  his  guilt,  this  guilt  was  undoubtedly 
the  thing  transferred  by  the  action  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands;  it  was  the  sad  burden  of  the  worshipper,  which 
he  sought  to  have  removed  from  himself,  and  laid  upon 
the  victim,  which  by  divine  appointment  was  to  bear  for 
him  its  appointed  doom.  And  in  all  offerings  of  blood 
there  must  have  been  something  of  this  transference  of 
guilt;  for  tbe  blood,  which  bore  in  it  the  life  of  the 
animal,  had  in  every  case  this  significance;  it  was  given 
to  make  atonement  for  sin;  and  in  all  approaches  to 
God  the  worshipper  could  only  come  with  acceptance, 
if  he  came  with  confession  of  sin,  and  relying  on  the 
presentation  of  sacrificial  blood  as  the  appointed  medium 
of  forgiveness  But  in  the  burnt- offerings,  and  in  the 
peace  or  thank  offerings,  as  there  were  other  feelings 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  so  there  were 
other  things  symbolically  transferred  to  his  victim  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  according  to  the  nature  <if  the 
sacrifice  presented,  and  the  occasion  that  called  it  forth. 
In  every  case  the  rite  is  lo  he  viewed  as  retaining  its 
native  import,  as  the  act  of  a  symbolical  transference  of 
that  in  the  offerer,  for  which  he  brought  his  victim, 
and  in  respect  to  which  he  wished  it  to  be  taken  as  his 
representative  before  God. 

HA'NES,  a  city  of  middle  Ejrypt,  situated  on  an 
island,  on  the  west  of  the  Nile.  It  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  the  place  called  by  the  Greeks  Heracle- 
opolis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  royal  city. 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xxx.  4. 

HANGING  was  a  judicial  form  of  treatment  prac- 
tised from  early  times  among  the  Jews,  but  not  explicitly 
enjoined.    In  the  first  notice  that  occurs  of  it,  the  only 
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notioe  taken  of  it  in  the  law,  it  is  introduced  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  a  limit  to  the  term  of  auspension, 
than  appointing  it  as  a  mode  of  execution.  "  If  a  man 
have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  to  lie 
put  to  death,  and  thou  hang  him  on  a  tree,  his  body 
shall  not  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt 
in  any  wise  buiy  him  that  day;"  and  this  for  the 
special  reason,  '*  that  the  land  might  not  be  defiled," 
Do  xxi.  22,23.  The  restriction  manifestly  has  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  dead,  rather  than  the  punishment 
of  the  living:  as  the  touch  of  the  dead  defiled,  and  a 
special  defilement  could  not  but  lie  regarded  as  attach- 
ing to  the  dead  body  of  a  criminal,  hung  up  before 
heaven  and  earth  as  an  accursed  thing;  so,  if  exposeil 
thus  at  all  it  should  be  but  for  a  brief  space;  the  pollut- 
ing spectacle  should  be  removed  and  buried  out  of 
sight  before  the  close  of  day.  And  this  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  death  was  actually  inflicted  before  the  hang- 
ing took  place;  as  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  the 
'*  putting  to  death"  seems  to  go  before  the  ''  hanging 
on  a  tree;"  and  in  the  case 
of  the  kings  who  were  van- 
quished by  Joshua,  and 
brought  forth  for  execution 
from  the  cave  in  which  they 
had  taken  refuge,  it  is  said 
that  Joshua  first  smote  and 
slew  them,  and  then  hanged 
them  on  a  tree  till  even,  Joa. 
X.  26.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  always  the  case  when 
hanging  was  resorteil  to; 
death  by  the  sworJ,  or  by 
stoning,  was  first  inflicted, 
and  as  a  mark  of  public  re- 
probation the  corpse,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  was  exposed  to 
open  shame  and  ignominy, 
precisely  as,  in  later  times, 
it  was  the  custom  for  state 
criminals  to  be  first  beheaded, 
then  qua^red,  and  the  seve- 
ral quarters  sent  to  difTerent 
places  for  public  exposure.  In  the  acoompauying 
woodcut,  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  persons  are  in  a  position  which  be- 
speaks their  death  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
suspension,  and  so  confirms  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  usual  practice  in  ancient  times. 

Hangiz^g,  or  Hangings,  is  also  vexy  commonly 
used  in  the  English  Bible  for  curtains  or  coverings  of 
the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxvi.30,&e.  It  is  proper  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  two  words  are  used  in  the  original  for  what 
in  the  English  Bible  is  called  hanging  and  hangings. 
The  hanging  or  curtain  for  the  door  of  the  tabemade, 
also  for  the  door  of  the  outer  eourt,  is  simply  the  cover- 
ings what  conceals  or  hides  from  public  view — ^o, 

moMtk  (from  the  root  to  cover).  But  the  hangings  or 
curtains  which  surrounded  and  inclosed  the  court  of 
the  tabemade  are  denoted  by  a  word  of  uncertain 
etymology  in  this  sense,  and  used  only  in  the  plural — 
tS^Spi  helaim'.  The  sense  is  so  plain,  that  we  are  for- 
tunately not  dependent  on  the  etymology  for  under- 
standing it.  A  different  word  from  both  of  these 
denotes  the  veil  which  separated  the  holy  from  the 
most  holy  place.    (See  Tabernacle.) 
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HAN'NAH  {grace,  favour^  an  honoured  name  in 
the  roll  of  Israelitish  female  worthies,  the  name  of  one 
who  in  the  highest  and  happiest  sense  was  a  mother  m 
Israel.  Hannah  was  unfortunately  not  the  only. 
though  she  was  the  favourite,  wife  of  Elkanah,  a  Xierite 
of  Kamathaim-zophim;  and  at  her  first  entrance  on  the 
stage  of  sacreJ  history,  she  appears  as  an  object  of  pity, 
much  more  than  of  congratulation — a  victim  of  the 
evils  of  polygamy.  Peninnah,  her  rival  in  the  house- 
hold, though  she  shared  less  of  the  affection  of  the 
husband,  had  the  marked  advantage  of  being  a  mother 
of  children,  and  ungenerously  used  it  by  taunting 
Hannah  with  her  barrenness.  To  such  a  height  did 
this  bitter  provocation  grow,  that  Hannah  lost  all 
pleasure  even  in  the  festive  solemnities  which  the 
family  went  yearly  to  hold  before  the  Lord;  instead  of 
rejoicing  on  such  occasions,  she  wept,  and  would  not 
be  comforted.  This,  of  course,  she  might  have  done 
v^ithout  any  principle  of  grace,  or  feeling  of  genuine 
devotion.  The  vexation  might  have  begun  and  ended 
with  the  f  rettings  of  disappointed  ambition  or  wounded 
pride.  But  the  current  of  grief  in  her  bosom  took  a 
loftier  direction.  It  drove  Hannah  to  close  and  earnest 
dealing  with  God ;  and  giving  vent  on  one  occasion  to 
the  desires  and  feelings  which  animated  her  bosom,  i>he 
prayed  before  the  tabernacle  in  so  exdted  a  manner 
that  Eli  took  her  for  a  {person  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  and  addressed  her  in  the  language  of  reproof. 
This,  however,  he  turned  into  a  blessing,  when  he 
heanl  from  her  own  lips  how  the  matter  really  stood. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  Hannah  prayed,  and, 
as  she  said,  "poured  out  her  soul  before  the  Lord,*' 
which  indicates  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  Hannah  i 
piety;  it  is  rather  the  scope  and  object  of  her  prayer. 
"She  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  if  thou 
wilt  indeed  look  on  the  afiliction  of  thine  handmaid, 
and  remember  me^  and  not  foiiget  thine  handmaid,  but 
wilt  give  unto  thine  handmaid  a  man  child,  then  I  wSi 
give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  Ufe,  and 
there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  1^  head,"  iSa.i.iL 
That  is,  she  would  devote  him  to  the  Lord's  senice, 
and  from  his  very  birth-place  him  under  the  restraints 
and  obligations  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  Hannah  not 
only  wished  to  be  a  mother  of  children,  but  sought  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  a  seed,  though  it  should  be 
but  a  single  individual,  who  might  be  a  chosen  vesel 
in  the  Lord*s  hands  for  reviving  his  cause,  and  at!- 
vancing  the  interests  of  righteousness.  This  she  oouid 
hardly  have  done  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  namely,  I7 
destining  her  child  from  his  birth  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Nazarite  vow,  without  having  previously  had  much 
at  heart  the  existing  state  of  religion,  and  perceiving 
the  need  of  some  extraordinaiy  instrument  to  tun 
again  the  prevailing  tide  of  evil.  The  directions  laid 
down  in  the  law  respecting  the  Nazarite  vow  proceed 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  of  a  free-will  nature. 
It  was  in  all  ordinary  drcumstances  to  be  left  to  the 
promptings  of  the  religious  impulse  in  any  indi^idua], 
whether  he  would  undertake  it^  or  for  what  length 
of  time  he  would  impose  it  on  himself;  and  only  a 
peculiar  and  disorganized  state  of  things  could  have 
justified  the  destination  of  any  one  to  it  as  the  per- 
petual rule  of  his  life.  There  had  been  such  a  state  of 
things  some  time  prior  to  the  period  of  Hannah*8  life, 
when  an  angel  from  heaven  gave  pmmiae  to  the  wife 
of  Manoah  (hitherto  also  without  offspring)  of  a  child 
who  from  his  birth  should  be  placed  imder  theNaiarite 
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ordinance,  as  one  destined  to'  peculiar  service  for 
heaven;  and  the  destination  had  iU  accomplishment  in 
the  singular,  but  somewhat  erratic  and  mournful, 
career  of  Samson.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
history  of  that  remarkable  man— which  was  still  fresh 
in  the  reoolleotions  of  all,  and  of  the  close  of  which 
many  still  living  had  been  eye-witnesses — had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Hannah;  and  probably 
from  a  conviction  that  the  work  for  which  he  had 
been  raised  up  was  but  partly  accomplished— that  his 
mission  had  in  great  part  failed,  and  failed  much  be- 
cause  he  had  received  so  little  of  sympathy  and  support 
from  the  people — Hannah  sought  from  the  Lord  an- 
other Nazarite  who  n)ight  resume  the  work;  and  from 
his  official  connection  with  the  house  of  God,  might 
even  prosecute  it  in  a  higher  and  more  hopeful  manner. 

Such  appears  to  have  lieen  the  spirit  that  animated 
this  pious  woman,  and  the  objects  on  which  she  had 
set  her  heart.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
that  the  Lord  heard  her  petition^  and  gave  her  the 
means  of  performing  her  vow.  In  due  time  a  son  was 
bom,  whom  she  named  Samuel  (asked  of  God),  in  per- 
petual remembrance  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
obtained  him;  and  in  further  acknowledgment  of  the 
same,  and  in  pious  celebration  of  the  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples evoked  by  the  occasion,  when  she  returned  to 
the  tabernacle,  bringing  with  her  the  child  she  had 
received,  and  now  gave  back  to  the  Lord,  she  poured 
forth  her  heart  in  that  song  of  thanksgiving  of  which 
the  people  of  God  have  served  themselves  on  many  an 
occasion  of  joyfulness;  and  of  which  we  hear,  in  a 
manner,  the  prolonged  echoes  in  that  corresponding 
strain  of  thanksgiving  which  was  uttered  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  anticipation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Hannah's 
song  was  such  an  eflfusion  as  could  only  have  come 
from  one  who  had  a  right  to  regard  herself  as  a  sign 
and  wonder  to  Israel — one,  in  whose  condition  and 
prospects  were  supematurally  exhibited  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  government,  which  it  was  the  part 
of  God's  administration  to  be  ever  unfolding,  but  which 
were  to  have  their  grandest  development  in  the  history 
and  kingdom  of  Christ.  She  sees  these  principles — the 
principles  especially  of  favour,  blessing,  and  prosperity 
to  the  humbly  pious;  of  rejection,  opposition,  and 
discomfiture  to  the  ungodly  proud — not  only  most 
strikingly  exemplified  in  her  own  case,  but  like  a  sacred 
thread  running  through  the  history  of  God's  dispensa- 
tions, and  at  last  rising  to  their  final  triumph  in  the 
full  and  glorious  establishment  of  Mesuah's  kingdom : 
*'The  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to  pieces; 
out  of  heaven  shall  he  thunder  upon  them;  the  Lortl 
shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth;  and  he  shall  give 
strength  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his 
Anointed  (Messiah).'* 

It  was,  of  course,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  en- 
a))le<l  Hannah  to  take  such  a  comprehensive  view  of 
things,  and  speak  in  a  tone  so  lofty  and  authoritative 
from  the  present  to  the  future.  She  spoke  as  the 
Spirit  gave  her  utterance — a  prophetess  in  word,  as  in 
the  circumstances  of  her  condition  she  was  a  type  and 
witness  to  Israel.  Both  in  speech  and  in  action  she 
became  the  beginning  and  the  herald  of  a  new  phase  of 
the  divine  kingilom.  She  stooil  at  the  threshold  of  a 
general  revival,  of  which  her  Nazarite  son  became  the 
leader,  and  which  was  afterwards  carried  forward  by 
David  and  his  feUow- workers — a  revival  which  in  its 
immediate  results  raised  Israel  to  the  highest  pinnacle 


they  were  destined  to  reach  under  the  old  covenant, 
and  in  its  remoter  and  higher  issues,  found  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  Such  was 
the  long  and  glorious  train  of  good  that  sprung  from 
the  humble  prayer  and  piety  of  Hannah;  and  through 
which  she,  though  dead,  still  speaks  to  the  believing 
people  of  God;  and  speaks  especially  to  persons  in 
lowly  rank  and  with  straitened  opportunities,  who,  if  but 
strong  in  faith  like  her,  and  fervent  in  spirit,  may  help 
forward,  or  even  originate,  movements  which  shall  «lif- 
fuse  blessings  that  extend  to  other  ages  than  their  own. 

HAN'UN  Igraciotui]^  occurs  as  a  Jewish  proper 
name,  but  of  persons  respecting  whom  little  is  known, 
Ne.  iii.  13,90.  It  is  chiefly  thought  of  as  the  name  of  an 
Ammonite  king,  who  insulted  the  messengers  of  David, 
and  provoked  a  war  which  ended  in  the  almost  total 
annihilation  of  the  Ammonites  as  a  separate  people. 
David,  with  all  apparent  sincerity  and  good  feeling, 
sent,  on  the  death  of  Nahash,  the  father  of  Hanun,  an 
embassy  of  condolence,  specially  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  himself  been  kindly  dealt  with  in  his  distress  by 
Nahash.  But  David  was  now  viewed  as  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  Ammonite  power,  and  his  messengers  were 
looked  upon  as  spies;  so  that,  instead  of  being  receive<l 
with  respect)  they  were  sent  back  with  their  garments 
cut  away  from  the  middle,  and  their  beards  half  shaved. 
This  insult  was  resented  by  David  and  his  people;  and 
though  the  war  which  ensued  proved  long,  and  in  some 
respects  humiliating  to  Israel,  it  ended  in  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Ammonite  power,  2Sa.  T.xt. 

HAItA  [mountainous],  the  name  of  a  place  or  region, 
probably  a  mountainous  region  in  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, to  which  portions  of  the  ten  tribes  were  carried, 
1  Cb.  V.  20.  The  name  nearly  corresponds  with  the  ancien  t 
Grecian  name  uf  Media,  which  was  Aria;  and  the 
people  were  called  Arii.  But  in  Scripture  itself  the 
name  occurs  but  once,  and  without  any  definite  land- 
marks. 

HAHAN  [mountaineer],  a  brother  of  Abraham,  and 
father  of  Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah,  Oe.  xl.87,29;  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known. 

HAR'AN,  but  more  properly  Cbaran  [Gr.  Xa^dv, 
Latin  Charra],  was  a  place  and  district  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, at  which  for  a  certain  time  Abraham  settled 
along  with  his  father  Terah;  wheiv  also  Terah  died, 
Qcxi.  31,32.  In  future  times  it  rose  to  some  importance 
as  a  place  of  merchandise  and  strength;  and  is  hence 
specially  mentioned  among  the  conquests  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  2Ki.  xvi.  i2;  as  also  among  the  places  with  which 
Tyre  carried  on  her  extensive  traffic,  Eze.  xxvii.  23.  It 
seems  afterwards  to  have  sunk  into  decay,  and  has 
shared  the  fate  of  most  ancient  cities  in  that  region. 

HARE  [ns^nMy  amebeth].    No  doubt  exists  as  to  the 

propriety  of  this  identification.  The  LXX.  render  the 
Hebrew  by  &uitJirowf,  **  the  hairy  foot,"  the  significant 
term  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  hare;  and  the 
modem  Arabs  still  call  the  animal  by  the  name  ameb. 
The  word  occurs  only  in  the  enumeration  of  animals 
clean  and  unclean,  L«.  xi.;  De.  xiv ;  and  the  hare  is  classed 
in  the  latter  category,  "  because  he  cheweth  the  cud, 
but  divideth  not  the  hoof.'*  This  character  of  dividing 
the  hoof  had  been  already  more  particularly  defined  in 
ver.  3;  "whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof  and  is  cloven- 
footed;*'  and  this,  with  the  chewing  of  the  cud,  indi- 
cates the  modem  order  Buminantia.  The  hare  has 
indeed  a  divided  foot,  but  not  a  cloven  hoof,  and  there- 
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fore  is  lacking  iu  one  essential  character  of  ceremonial 
cleanness.  The  other  attribute  of  chewing  the  cud  does 
not  belong  to  it  either,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ])08- 
sessed  by  a  true  ruminant;  there  is  no  regurgitation  of 
food  already  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  com- 
plete mastication;  and  there  is  no  division  of  the  stomach 


1390.]     Egyptiaa  canying  bare*.  -  Painting  from  a  tomb  at  Tbebes, 
now  in  BriUsb  MuMum. 

into  compartments,  a  structure  which  invariably  accom- 
panies the  habit  of  rumination. 

Yet  modem  science,  which  has  established  this,  can- 
not be  allowed  to  have  convicted  the  inspired  legislator 
of  mistake.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hare  does  in  repose 
chew  over  and  over  the  food  which  it  has  some  time 
taken;  and  this  action  has  always  been  popularly  con- 
sidered a  chewing  of  the  cud.  Even  our  poet  Cowper, 
a  careful  noticer  of  natural  phenomena,  who  has  re- 
corded his  observations  on  the  three  hares  which  he 
had  domesticated,  affirms  that  they  "che^'ed  the  cud 
all  day  till  evening.**  The  cheeks  of  the  Jtodeniia  are 
for  the  most  part  capable  of  forming  pouches  for  the 
retention  of  food,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  the  hare 
and  the  rabbit,  though  not  )iosse8sing  this  peculiarity 
to  the  same  extent  as  some  other  genera  of  the  order, 
yet  retain  the  cropped  food  within  the  hollows  of  the 
cheeks,  and  masticate  it  at  leisure;  so  that  the  operation 
is  a  real  re- chewing. 

It  is  observable  that  many  of  the  oriental  nations 
consider  the  hare*s  flesh  as  unwholesome;  and  it  has 
been  prohibited  by  some,  as  our  British  ancestors,  who 
regarded  not  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
Mahometan  doctors  have  pronounced  it  abominable, 
though  so  far  from  being  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  its 
use  may  be  justified  by  the  exam^Ue  of  the  Prophet 
himself.  Noti^ithstanding  this,  however,  the  Arabs, 
the  Kurds,  the  Eelauts  of  Persia,  and  other  semi- barbar- 
ous Moslem  tribes,  eat  it  with  avidity,  though  the 
meat  is  flabby  and  insipid.  Kussell  thus  describes  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  cooked  by  the  Bedouins: — "A 
hole  dug  in  the  ground  is  furnished  with  such  dry 
brushwood  as  the  desert  affords,  and  upon  this,  when 
thoroughly  kindled^  the  hare  is  laid  without  any  pre- 
paration, or  even  removing  the  flue  or  entrails.  AVhen 
the  fire  has  ceased  blazing,  the  earth  that  bad  been  dug 
and  laid  round  the  edges,  being  now  thoroughly  heated, 
is  raked  over  the  hare,  which  is  thus  left  covered  up 
until  sufficiently  roasted.  Its  own  gravy  with  a  little 
salt  composes  the  sauce,  and  the  dish  is  said  by  those 
who  have  eaten  it  to  be  excellent." 


The  common  hare  of  Palestine  is  a  different  species     I 
from  any  of  those  proper  to  Europe.    It  is  of  about    | 
the  same  size  as  our  hare,  with  the  fur  buffooloured  or    I , 
yellowish-gray.    There  is  also  a  second  species,  sbund-     | 
ant  in  the  desert,  smaller  and  darker  in  hue.    The    | 
former  of  these  is  the  Leput  tyriacut  of  zoologists;  the    i 
latter  the  Z.  sincUticus,    One  of  them  is  frequently  de- 
picted in  the  paintings  of  the  ancient  f^^yptisns ;  they     I 
coursed  it  with  greyhounds  as  we  do,  and  sometimes 
captured  it  alive  and  kept  it  in  cages.  [p.  H.  c]        i 

HA'RETH,  FOREST  OF,  one  of  David's  haunts,     I 
1  Sa.  xkit.  6,  but  quite  unknown  as  to  its  precise  locality, 
further  than  that  it  was  in  the  land  of  Judah. 

HARLOT.  This  word  and  another,  "  whore,"  seem 
to  be  used  indiscriminately  by  our  translators  to  de- 
note a  woman  who  leads  a  licentious  life.  The  object 
of  such  a  person  is  usually  mercenary,  Em.  xri.  S3.34;  and 
this  is  implied  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  "whore,*' 
as  well  as  of  the  word  T6pinij,  which  with  its  connected 
terms  is  use<l  in  the  original  Greek.  The  noun  com- 
monly rendered  ''fornication**  must^  however,  be  taken, 
occasionally  at  least,  in  a  wiJer  sense,  as  including  any 
act  of  licentiousness,  in  the  married  as  well  as  in  the  un- 
married, and  this  even  though  it  should  not  be  carried 
out  into  a  habit  of  life.  Thus  in  Matthew  v.  82,  "I 
say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  com- 
mit adultery.**  At  other  times  it  is  restricted  to  its 
jiroper  meaning,  as  distinguished  from  adultery,  Re. 
xiii.  4;  and  so  in  several  catalogues  of  sins. 

In  Hebrew  the  word  which  occurs  much  most  gene- 
rally in  the  Old  Testament  is  ru<ft  (zonoA)— a  term  in 
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its  very  nature  thoroughly  comprehensive;  for  it  is  the 
feminine  participle  of  the  verb  which  is  in  common  use 
to  express  licentious  acting  on  the  part  of  either  men 
or  women,  married  or  unmarried;  as  indeed  it  is  used 
to  describe  the  misconduct  of  a  person  occupying  the 
unsatisfactory  position  of  a  concubine  or  secondaiy 
wife,  Jo.  xix.  2.  In  the  book  of  Proverbs,  whose  treat- 
ment of  practical,  moral,  and  religious  topics  leads  to 
frequent  mention  of  licentiousness,  besides  occasional 
expressions,  there  are  two  other  descriptive  words 
which  are  so  much  used,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
appropriated  to  become  equivalent  to  zonoA— namely, 
mi  {z<irah)  and  ,-1*^3  (nocrlyah),  very  well  translated 

TT  T  -rT 

"stranger,**  or  "strange  woman."     There  is,  however,    | 
some  difTerenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  circumstances  in    | 
which  such  a  name  was  given  to  harlots.    The  simplest 
account  seems  to  be,  that  it  refers  to  a  man  learing  his    | 
own  rightful  wife  for  another,  who  ought  to  be  straogo    | 
to  him.      "Let  them  be   only  thine  own,  and  not 
strangers  with  thee.     Let  thy  fountain  be  blessed,  and 
rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth.  ....  And  why     j 
wilt  thou,  my  son,  be  ravished  with  a  strange  woman, 
and  embrace  the  bosom  of  a  stranger  f*  Pt.t.  ir,i«,»    | 
Yet  a  different  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  fad, 
that  the  law  of  God  in  the  seventh  commandment  for-    I 
bade  everything  unchaste,  of  course  the  act  of  fornica- 
tion, and  emphatically  the  habit  of  it  as  a  livelihood. 
But  as  this  evil  is  sure  to  Appear  wherever  faDen     j 
human  nature  is  left  to  work  its  will  in  society,  and  ss    |  j 
advancing  civilization,  and  the  growth  of  large  centres 
of  manufacture  and  commerce  have  conmionly  devel- 
oped and  fostered  it,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  earliert 
and  most  frequent  offenders  were  "stnnge  women, 
in  the  sense  of  foreigners,  like  the  Midianite  women  in 
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the  dayd  of  Moeea,  Nu.  xxv.  Certainly  nocriyah  ia  used 
many  a  time  of  a  woman  from  a  foreign  country  taken 
in  marriage — a  sin  on  the  part  of  the  Israelite  man 
who  married  her,  but  not  in  any  sense  an  immoral  act 
ou  the  part  of  the  woman.  (See  the  case  of  Solomon, 
1  Ki.xi  1, 8;  and  often  in  £zr.  ix.,  Ne.  xiii.).  There  are 
cases  in  which  there  may  be  difficulty  in  determining 
the  import  of  the  phrase;  but  our  translators  have 
certainly  gone  too  far,  when  after  rightly  relating  that 
Jephthah^s  mother  was  a  harlot,  Ju.  xt  i,  they  make  his 
brothers  justify  their  act  of  disinheriting  him  by  say- 
ing, ''for  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  woman"  The 
words  assert  no  more  than  that  he  was  the  son  of 
''another  woman/^  or  "another  wife,"  as  they  are 
translated,  ich.  iL  20.  Josephus,  indeed,  steers  a  sort  of 
middle  course;  says  nothing  of  her  bad  character,  but 
calls  Jephthah  a  foreigner  in  reference  to  his  mother, 
(Antiq.T.7,8).  But  we  do  not  know  the  reason  of  his 
making  the  one  assertion,  more  than  of  his  withholding 
the  other. 

Another  word,  however,  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  had  better  have  been  kept  more 
carefully  apart  than  it  has  been  by  our  translators, 
nicnp  (q^dheshak),  which  occurs  in   three  passages — 

G«  xixTiii.  21, 22;  De  xxiii.  17;  Hos.  ir.  14.  This  is  the  feminine 
of  the  adjective  qadheak,  also   occurring  repeatedly. 

Do.  xxiti.  17;  1  Ki.  xiv.  2i;  zv.  12;  xxil  46;  2  Ki.  xxili.  7;  Job  xxxvi.  H: 

and  the  word  means  "set  apart  to  a  sacred  purpose,'* 
according  to  the  infamous  rites  in  use  among  the 
votaries  of  certain  deities  worshipped  in  Canaan  and 
neighbouring  countries.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  this  licentious  worship  of  Baal-Peor  by  the 
Midianites.  The  passages  just  quoted  from  the  books 
of  Kings  show  with  what  difficulty  it  was  kept  down 
in  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  after  the  melancholy 
disruption  of  the  people;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  matters  were  worse  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  on  account  of  their  weaker  hold  of  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  mingling  readily 
with  heathenism.  The  same  horrible  mingling  of  vice 
with  a  worship  of  their  gods,  seems  to  have  been  set 
op  among  the  Samaritan  colonists  who  took  the  place 
of  the  ten  tribes.  At  least,  this  is  the  commonest 
and  simplest  way  of  interpreting  2  Ki.  xvii.  30,  that 
"  the  men  of  Babylon  made  Succothbenoth;"  that  is, 
booths  of  or  for  daughters.  And  the  meaning  is  not 
essentially  altered,  if  this  be  taken  to  be  the  name  of 
an  idol;  for  it  would  be  a  name  taken  from  the  wor- 
ship. Herodotus  (i.  199)  informs  us  of  one  abominable 
form  of  this  worship  at  Babylon.  (Se«  also  in  tbo  Apo- 
erypha,  Baruch  t1.  43  ) 

The  law  of  Moses,  De.  xxiii,  is,  follows  up  the  prohibi- 
tion of  sacred  harlots  by  another — "Thou  shalt  not 
bring  the  hire  of  a  whore  ....  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow :"  forbidding  any  attempt 
to  hallow  a  part  of  a  common  harlot's  gains.  Again, 
it  is  said,  Le.  xix.29,  "Do  not  prostitute,'*  or  rather,  as 
in  the  margin,  "profane  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to 
be  a  whore,  lest  the  land  fall  to  whoredom,  and  the 
land  become  full  of  wickedness.''  The  law  was  en- 
forced by  a  special  sanction  in  the  aggravated  case  of  a 
priest's  daughter:  "if  she  profane  herself  by  playing 
the  whore,  she  profaneth  her  father;  she  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire,"  Le.  xxi  9.  This  was  the  very  punishment 
which  Judah  assigned  to  his  daughter-in-law,  when  she 
had  gone  astray,  Ge.  xxxviti.  24.  Two  Greek  Jewish  writers 


of  the  apostolic  age  go  further  in  their  account  of  the 
laws  of  Moses  on  this  subject,  but  without  any  ground 
in  the  Bible,  oranywhere  else^  so  far  as  the  learned 
Selden  knew  (Uxor  Hobralca,  1.  II;  iii.  12);  Josephus,  who 
makes  marriage  forbidden  to  a  harlot  (Antiq.  ir.8»28); 
and  Philo,  who  says  that  all  whoredom  was  punished 
with  stoning.  It  is  perhaps  not  safe  even  to  infer  that 
the  sons  of  harlots  were  disinherited,  on  account  of  the 
case  of  Jephthah.     (See  above.) 

That  the  laws  against  whoredom  and  harlots  were 
not  fully  carried  out  need  occasion  no  surprise.  In 
Solomon's  days  we  read  of  two  such  women,  who  lived 
together,  coming  before  him  with  a  case  for  judgment, 
1  Ki  M  16-28;  and  the  commonness  of  the  evil  is  indicated 
by  his  descriptions  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  In  later 
times  the  degeneracy  was  probably  greater,  as  has 
been  already  stated  in  reference  to  the  sacred  harlots. 
We  read.  Mi.  i.  7,  of  fearful  judgments  upon  Samaria, 
"  for  she  gathered  it  of  the  hire  of  a  harlot,  and  they 
shall  return  to  the  hire  of  a  harlot."  So  it  is  said  of 
king  Jehoram  in  Judah,  2Cb.  xxi  11.13.  that  "he  made 
high  places  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  commit  fornication,  and 
compelled  Judah  thereto,"  causing  them  "to  go  a 
whoring,  like  to  the  whoredoms  of  the  house  of  Ahab." 
There  might  be  something  urged  in  these  passages  for 
the  view  that  it  was  spiritual  whoredom;  and  there  is 
absolute  certainty  that  the  spiritual  and  the  natural 
were  often  combined,  as  in  Ho.  iv.  10-34.  But  we 
should  not  make  this  the  origin  of  the  frequent  expres- 
sion, going  a  whoring  after  other  gods,  and  the  like, 
which  are  foimd  in  the  law  of  Moses,  £x.  xxxiv.  I6,  iS; 
I^.xx.6;  Dc.  xxxi.16;  which  is  taken  up  in  the  Psalms, 
Ixxiii.  27,  and  often  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets;  and 
which  is  resumed  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  symbolic  language  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 
It  is  rather  the  counterpart  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Lord  and  his  church  are  bound  together  by  the  tie  of 
marriage,  which  is  sometimes  represented  as  actually 
present,  and  sometimes  as  future,  but  already  made 
certain  by  espousals.  Unfaithfulness  in  the  duties 
which  this  relation  involves  is  therefore  naturally  re- 
presented by  the  words  which  express  the  same  unfaith- 
fulness in  the  earthly  relation. 

"  The  attire  of  a  harlot,"  Fr.  vii  10,  is  not  an  expression 
which  proves  that  this  class  of  persons  had  a  particular 
dress  assigned  to  them:  it  may  indicate  nothing  more  than 
that  her  style  of  dress  was  wanting  in  modesty.  Neither 
is  it  safe  to  connect  the  wearing  of  a  vail  to  cover  the 
face  with  this  way  of  living,  on  account  of  what  is  said 
of  Tamar,  Ge.  xxxtIH.  14, 16  [o.  c  u.  d.] 

HARNESS  in  its  older  meaning  signified  armour, 
and  in  that  sense  is  used  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  English  Bible,  2Ki  xx  11  But  it  is 
there  inserted  by  the  translators  to  make  the  sense 
more  explicit;  and  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it 
in  the  ori^nal. 

HA'ROD  [fear,  terror],  the  name  of  a  spring  and 
stream  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  beside  which  Gideon's 
aimy  pitched,  Ja  vii.  1.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
it,  nor  is  it  certain  where  precisely  the  fountun  lay. 

HARO'SHETH,  with  the  additional  epithet  of  tbb 
Gentiles,  is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  Sisera, 
the  captain  of  the  host  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  Jo.  iv. 
2,13,  le.  It  must  have  been  some  town  on  the  northern 
limits  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  called  Harosheth  of 
the  Gentiles,  much  aa  Galilee  was  afterwards  ^called 
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Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  becaiue  situated  on  the  border 
territory,  and  having  a  certain  inteimingling  of  the 
Gentile  races  in  its  population.  It  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  later  history.     {See  Jabix.) 

HARP.    See  Musical  Instrumknts. 

HARROW.    See  Agriculture. 

HART   [>:»»,   aydl;   Hind,   nSl«,   aydldh,  rSne, 
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ayeleth].  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places  of 
different  construction,  the  LXX.  render  the  whole  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  above  words  occur  by  ika^osi 
thus  agreeing  with  our  English  translators.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remariL  that  hart  is  the  old  Eng- 
lish name  for  the  male  of  the  red-deer  or  stag  {Cervue 
elaphus)f  and  hind  is  the  female.  The  allusions  in  the 
sacred  Word  afford  us  some  help  in  identifying  if  not 
the  species,  at  least  the  genus  intended.  A  wild  quad- 
ruped, of  the  ruminant  order,  with  palatable  flesh, 
1 KL.  It.  23;  et  piusitn;  Bwift  and  graceful  in  motion,  Ca.  ii.  o, 
addicted  to  leaping,  I«.  zxxr.  s,  resorting  to  mountains, 
Co.  TiU.  II,  and  to  the  level  pastures,  oh.  UL  6,  sure-footed, 
S  Sa.  xxii.  34;  Hob.  UL  19,  bringing  forth  its  young  in  secret 
or  inaccessible  places,  Jobxzxix.  i,  proverbially  impatient 
of  drought,  Ps.  xlii.  1;  Je.  zlr.  5;La.  i.  0,  monogamous  and  con- 
stant in  affection,  Fr.  r.  19;  such  a  creature  is  indicated 
by  the  Hebrew  words;  and  there  can  be  but  two 
families,  the  Oapradas  or  antelopes,  and  the  Cervidce  or 
deer,  in  which  we  may  search  for  it.  Though  most  of 
the  characters  just  enumerated  are  common  to  both 
families,  yet  there  are  some  which  indicate  a  deer 
rather  than  an  antelope,  especially  the  last-named,  if 
we  rightly  understand  the  aJiusion  to  include  not  only 
the  loveliness  of  the  female  in  the  estimation  of  the 
male,  but  also  and  principally  her  nngleness — that  she 
is  one  and  not  many.  This  would  exclude  the  Capradce, 
all  of  which  we  beUeve  are  polygamous;  whereas  the 
stag  (and  perhaps  all  the  deer  tribe)  is  strictly  mono- 
gamous. Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  whose  authority  on 
such  a  subject  is  very  high,  decides  in  favour  of  the 
stag.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Gainer 
Wilkinson,  that  a  species  of  oryx  is  intended,  he  re- 
marks that  ''an  Ethiopian  species  could  not  well  be 
meant  where  the  clean  animals  fit  for  the  food  of  He- 
brews are  indicated,  nor  where  allusion  is  made  to 
suffering  from  thirst,  and  to  high  and  rocky  places  as 
the  refuge  of  females,  or  of  both,  since  all  the  spedes 
of  oryx  inhabit  the  open  plains,  and  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  desire  of  drinking;  nor  can  either  of  these  pro- 
pensities be  properly  ascribed  to  the  true  antelopes  or 
gazellsB  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  all  being  residents  of  the 
plain  and  the  desert;  like  the  oiyges,  often  seen  at  im- 
mense distances  from  water,  and  unwilling  to  venture 
into  forests,  where  their  velocity  of  flight  and  delicacy 
of  structure  impede  and  destroy  them.  Taking  the 
older  interpretation,  and  reviewing  all  the  texts  where 
hart  and  hind  are  mentioned,  we  find  none  where  these 
objections  truly  apply.  Animals  of  the  stag  kind  pre- 
fer the  security  of  forests,  are  always  most  robust  in 
rocky  mountain  covers,  and  seek  water  with  consider- 
able anxiety;  for  of  all  the  light-footed  ruminants,  they 
alone  protrude  the  tongue  when  hard  pressed  in  the 
chase.  Now,  comparing  these  qualities  with  several 
texts,  we  find  them  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  species 
of  these  genera  (those  of  the  Cervidce)  alone"  (Cyd.BibL 
Lit.  art.  "All"). 

It  has  been  assumed  that  no  species  of  deer  inhabits 
Egypty  Arabia,  or  Syria»  and  that  therefore  we  are  pre- 


cluded from  this  identification.  But  even  if  this  were 
proved,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  like  privation 
existed  in  ancient  times;  for  how  could  we  have  known, 
in  the  absence  of  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  wolves  and 
bears  once  inhabited  England,  and  lions  Greece  ?  Now 
degisive  testimony  is  extant  that  some  kind  of  deer  was 
one  of  the  beasts  of  chase  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
for  it  is  depicted  in  their  hunting  scenes,  though  not 
oonmionly.  Again,  both  the  stag  and  the  fallow-deer 
appear  on  the  slabs  recently  exhumed  from  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh. 

It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  say  that  no  species  of 
Cervus  is  found  at  this  day  in  North  Africa  or  South- 
western Asia.  A  true  stag  (Cervus  harbarus)  is  spread 
over  the  whole  Mediterranean  region  of  Africa,  from 
Morocco  to  the  Red  Sea.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  was 
informed  that  it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Natron  lakes  west  of  the  Nile;  and  CoL  H.  Smith  men- 
tions, on  the  authority  of  a  friend— an  eye-witness — ^that 
it  has  been  seen  in  the  desert  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
the  route  from  Cairo  to  Damascus.  This  of  course  is 
conclusive;  but  it  may  be  added  that  a  deer — doubtles 
this  same  species — is  well  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the 
name  of  ijial  (conf.  ^*»),  and  that  it  is  asserted  by 
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them  to  feed  on  fish.  The  oonmion  European  stag  has 
been  abundant  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  Greece, 
and  appears  to  be  spread  over  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus 
ranges.  Ainsworth  mentions  it  in  the  Tigris  valley, 
together  vrith  the  fallow-deer;  and  Hasselqnist — too 
good  a  naturalist  to  be  easily  mistaken— asserts  that  he 
saw  this  latter  in  the  woods  of  Mount  Tabor.  CoL  H. 
Smith,  however,  considers  the  stag  of  the  Caucasus  to 
be  a  distinct  species;  the  maral  of  the  Tartars,  and  the 
gewazen  of  the  Armenians,  a  race  of  superior  size  to 
ours,  with  a  copious  mane,  and  wanting  the  bisantler, 
or  second  branch  of  the  horn.  "We  believe  this 
spedes,"  he  adds,  "  to  be  the  soeg^r  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  mara  of  the  Arabs,  and  therefore  residing  on  the 
borders  of  the  mountain  forests  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
One  or  both  of  these  species  [viz.  this  and  the  Barbaiy 
stag]  were  dedicated  to  the  local  bona  dta  on  Mount 
libanuB — a  presumptive  proof  that  deer  were  found  m 
the  vicinity  "  (CycL  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  *  AU"). 

Some  of  the  scriptural  allusions  to  this  animal  we 
may  further  consider.  The  security  of  the  hind^s  foot- 
ing in  lofty  and  cra^^  places  is  used  to  express  the 
believer's  safety  in  trial,  and  especiaUj  in  that  peculiar 
spiritual  danger  which  springs  out  of  conspicuous  exal- 
tation. In  that  elegant  psalm,  which  a  master  in  criti- 
dsm  has  pronounced  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  Hebrew  elegy,  David's  longing  after  restored  com- 
munion with  God  in  his  appointed  ordinances,  during 
his  persecution  by  Saul,  is  coifipared  to  the  panting  of 
the  thirsty  hart  for  the  water-brooks.  The  grace  sod 
beauty  of  the  young  hart  (literally  "the  fawn  of  harts"), 
and  the  swiftness  of  its  motion,  are  attributes  which 
the  church  in  the  Song  of  Songs  uses  to  express  her 
admiration  of  her  divine  Bridegroom  and  her  longing 
for  his  speedy  return. 

The  phrase  nnwn  rbnt,  aijeleth  hashachaTf  which 

occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xxii.,  literally  signifies  "the 
hind  of  the  morning,"  as  rendered  in  the  margin  of  <wr 
EngUsh  version.  Much  uncertainty  has  been  expressed 
as  to  what  may  be  the  purport  of  such  a  phnse,  and  its 
coimection  with  this  psalm.    When  we  oonsidsr  the 
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praphetic  character  of  this  utterance  of  David — that  it 
presents  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus  iu  his  deepest  darkness^ 
under  the  wrath  of  God,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
devils  and  men  animated  with  bitter  hatred — Hke  the 
hunted  deer  in  the  toils— and  that  this  darkness  and 
distress  suddenly,  vcr.  2->,ct  seq.,  break  into  light  and  joy 
—  the  morning  of  resurrection  flashing  upon  the  night 
of  the  cross — we  think  there  cannot  be  much  ground 
for  doubting  the  application  of  the  aUusiou.  Like  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  a  type  of  Himself— "the  archers 
sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him." 
He  was,  as  Cowper  says, 

*'  Oue,  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  th'  archers.    Iu  bis  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet  the  cruel  scars.** 

—Task,  book  iii.  [p.  h.  o.] 

HARVEST.    5ce  AoBicoLTURE. 

HASHABI'AH  [regarded  6y  Jehovah],  a  very  fre- 
quent name  among  the  Levites,  although  none  heeaing 
it  came  to  be  of  note,  i  Ch.  vi.  45 ;  ix.  14 ;  xxvii.  17 ;  Ezr.  viit.  i9; 
Ne.z.  n,4EeL 

HA'URAN'  [the  cavertied],  Greek  'AupayirtSf  a  tract 
of  country  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  stretching  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Damascus  southward  as  far  as  the 
Jabbok.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  £ze.  xlvii.  16, 18,  as  a 
border-territory,  in  connection  with  Damascus  on  the 
one  hand  and  Gilead  on  the  other.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  under  the  Romans,  so  as  to 
include  a  much  more  extensive  district  than  originally 
bore  the  name.  It  is  now,  and  from  ancient  times  has 
been,  divided  into  three  provinces,  one  only  of  which, 
and  that  by  much  the  best,  was  probably  the  HaOran 
of  Ezekiel.  This  is  called  £n-nukrah,  the  Plain,  an 
extensive  level  tract,  stretching  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  entire  district,  and  possessing  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  fertile  soil.  It  still  is  the  granary  of  Damas- 
cus, notwithstanding  that  hordes  of  wandering  Arabs 
are  ever  and  anon  scouring  it,  and  cultivation  is  iu  a 
most  backward  state.  ''The  HaOran,*'  says  Lord 
lindsey,  ''is  an  immense  plain,  very  rich  and  fertile, 
sometimes  slightly  undulating,  sometimes  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake, with  here  and  there  (if  you  will  excuse  another 
culinary  simile)  low  rounded  hills,  like  dumplings,  con- 
spicuous from  a  great  distance,  and  excellent  land- 
marks. The  plain  is  covered  in  every  direction  with 
Roman  towns,  built  of  black  basalt,  some  of  them 
mere  heaiis  of  rubbish,  others  still  almost  perfect,  the 
Arab  villagers  dwelling  under  the  same  stone  roofs, 
and  entering  by  the  same  stone  doors,  as  the  old  Ro- 
mans— stone  doors  and  stone  roofs,  owing  to  the  want  of 
timber  in  the  Hailran,  which  obliged  the  colonists  to 
employ  the  more  durable  material.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
chief  towns  of  Auranitis  exhibit  traces  of  the  archi- 
tectural magniflcence  of  Rome,  so  freely  lavished  on 
her  remotest  colonies ;  but  what  most  struck  me  here 
was  the  consideration  cAdnced,  and  the  pains  taken, 
even  during  the  last  ages  of  her  decay,  to  promote  the 
real  welfare  and  comfort  of  her  people.  There  is  scarce 
a  village  without  its  tank— its  bridge;  plain,  solid 
structures,  so  substantially  built,  that  they  are  still 
almost  invariably  as  good  as  new"  (Letters,  p.  201). 

As  the  HaAran,  in  the  stricter  sense,  belongs  to  the 
country  which  went  by  the  name  of  Bashan,  some  notice 
of  its  present  as  contrasted  with  its  ancient  condition, 
will  be  found  under  that  article.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  while  Lord  Lindsey,  in  the  preceding 
extract,  characterizes  the  buildings  as  Roman,  and  other 
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authorities  give  a  general  confirmation  of  the  statement, 
some  have  been  noticed  of  a  diiierent  character.  Mr. 
Cyril  C.  Graham,  who  explored  the  district,  espec tally 
its  extremely  southern  parts,  in  1857,  speaks  of  a  town, 
at  a  little  distance  from  Kuretyeh,  with  the  name  of 
Um-er-Rum&n,  with  ruinous  houses  but  fine  tom1>s, 
where  the  style  of  building  was  not  Roman,  but  a|)- 
proached  nearer  to  that  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra (Jour.  Ro>alQeol.  Society  for  1858,  p.  254).  In  another 
place,  near  Bozrah,  called  Ed-Deir,  he  found  certain 
square  towers  also  not  unlike  those  in  Palmyra,  and  in 
many  of  the  houses  were  simple  crosses  cut  in  the  dark 
stone  (p.  2oo).  One  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  he 
gives  is  that  of  Um-el- Jcmil  (mother  of  camels),  a  few 
miles  straight  south  from  Bozrah,  and  which  he  sup 
poses  to  bo  the  same  as  the  Beth-Gamul  (house  of 
camels)  of  Scripture,  Je.  xiviii.  23.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  an  enormous  city,  standing  alone  in  the  desert,  and  one 
of  the  most  perfect  cities  Mr.  Graham  saw  in  the  region. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  high  rectangular  wall,  inclosing 
a  space  nearly  as  laige  as  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Many 
of  the  streets  were  pavedf  there  were  large  public  build- 
ings, private  dwelling-houses,  with  three  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  two  on  the  first  story,  which  was 
reached  by  a  stair  outside :  the  doors,  as  usual,  were 
of  stone,  and  some  of  them  folding-doors.  Every  street 
was  traversed,  many  of  the  houses  carefully  inspected, 
but  not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  heard; 
it  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  or  like  an  enchanted 
palace  in  the  Arabian  Niffhts,  where  the  population  of 
a  whole  dty  had  been  petrified  for  a  century  (p.  250). 
The  genera]  style  of  architecture  Mr.  Graham  conceived 
to  be  indicative  of  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  Israelites,  as  indeed  the  frequent  impressions  of  the 
cross  bear  evidence  of  Christian  times  for  at  least  many 
of  the  erections.  Amid  the  uncertainty,  however,  that 
prevails  on  particular  points,  and  the  terrible  desolation 
that  reigns  where  once  a  thriving  population  had  its 
home,  one  thing  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  tra- 
veller's mind— the  strong  confirmation  lent  by  such 
scenes  to  the  truth  of  Scripture.  "  Before  the  present 
century  little  was  known  (so  Mr.  Graham  concludes 
his  narrative)  of  these  countries;  but  now  each  few 
years  some  researches  bring  to  light  more  and  more 
facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  places 
with  which  we  are  so  much  concerned  in  Holy  "Writ. 
And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  every  certain  extension 
of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  will  afford  us  additional 
conviction  of  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  arc  chiefly  Muslems, 
who  in  manners  and  dress  resemble  the  Bedawln,  but 
there  is  a  sprinkling  also  of  professed  Christians,  and 
latterly  of  the  Druses  (Hurmy's  Hnndbook,  p.  499).  The 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Hailkran  are  called  £1-Lejah 
and  £l*Jebel,  the  former  being  a  rocky  plain  lying  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Hadran  proper,  and  the  other  a 
mountainous  district  between  the  pUin  of  HaOran  and 
the  eastern  desert.  The  Lejah  is  inhabited  by  a  very 
lawless  class  of  Bedawln,  who  continually  issue  forth 
from  their  rocky  fastnesses  on  predatory  excursions, 
and  attack,  plunder,  or  destroy  as  it  suits  their  purpose. 
They  have  had  the  same  character  from  a  very  remote  ' 
period.  The  region  is  filled  with  deserted  towns  and 
villages  which  the  Arabs  leave  unoccupied.  The  other 
division,   £l-jebel,  the  Mountain,  is  also  qf  a  rocky 
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character,  but  with  fertile  spots  interaperaed.  The 
scenery  is  in  many  parts  beautiful,  and  here  also  are  ex- 
tensive ruins,  some  of  which  bespeak  great  wealth  and 
splendour,  although  they  are  altogether  unknown  to 
history.  The  Druses  are  now  almost  the  exclusive 
occupants  of  the  district. 

HAVI'LAH  appears  first  as  the  name  of  a  region  in 
the  primeval  earth,  distinguished  for  its  possession  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  also  compassed  by  the  river 
Pison,  Oe.  U.  11, 12 ;  then  as  the  name  of  a  grandson  of 
Ham  by  his  eldest  son  Cush ;  also  of  a  son  of  Eber  by 
Joktan,  Oe.  x.7,29;  each  of  whom,  probably  gave  their 
name  to,  or  were  themselves  called  from,  a  region  oc- 
cupied by  their  offspring,  the  one  in  Ethiopia,  the  other 
in  Arabia ;  finally,  as  the  name  of  a  tract  or  place  in 
the  way  between  Canaan  and  Egypt  on  the  line  of 
Shur,  1  Sa.  XT.  7,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Ishmaelites,  Oo.  xxt.  is.  It  is 
impossible  that  all  these  applications  of  the  word  can  be 
understood  of  one  and  the  same  place;  even  in  the  post- 
diluvian times  there  must  have  been  at  least  two  places 
known  by  the  name — one  at  i^  great  distance  from  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  another  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Arabia,  or  the  parts  of  Africa  over  against  it.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  precise  localities  of 
each  but  nothing  very  definite  or  certain  has  been  ob- 
tained. Niebuhr  found  in  Yemen  alone  two  districts 
bearing  the  name  of  Haulau,  which  is  probably  but  a 
modification  of  Havilah.  In  regard  to  the  antediluvian 
Havilah  it  has  been  already  stated  under  Eden,  that 
nothing  certain  can  be  known.  But  the  probability  is 
that  it  lay  more  towards  India  than  Arabia. 

HATOTH-JAIR  [that  is,  living-places,  villages  of 
Jair],  the  name  given  to  a  certain  number  of  little 
towns  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  possession  of  Jair,  a 
descendant  of  Manasseh.  They  formed  a  portion  of 
the  country  of  Bashan,  and  were  hence  called  in  one 
place,  Bashan- HA voTH-JATR,  De.  in.  14.  The  accounts 
referring  to  them  are  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but 
are  quite  explicable  when  the  facts  respecting  Jair  are 
correctly  given.     (See  Jair.) 

HAWK  [vj,  netz].  This  is  mentioned  among  other 
birds  of  prey  as  unclean  in  Le.  xi.  16;  De.  xiv.  15.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  that  majestic  utter- 
ance in  which  Jehovah  challenges  the  strength,  skill, 
and  knowledge  of  his  servant,  eb.  xxxix.  96,  "  Doth  the 
hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  toward 
the  south?''  The  migratory  instinct  is  here  alluded  to, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  other  characters  implied, 
in  order  to  identify  the  species  meant. 

The  LXX.  render  the  word  (the  passage  in  De.  xiv. 
is  corrupt)  by  Upa^y  the  Greek  name  for  the  sparrow- 
Imwk  {Falco  nisus,  Linn.);  and  nisua  itself,  by  which 
the  species  was  known  to  the  Romans,  is  probably  de- 
rived from  ¥}  (wiz).  This  small  but  courageous  ffdoon, 
so  familiar  to  us,  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  ranges  on  all  sides  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr. 
Strickland,  an  accomplished  ornithologist,  saw  it  at 
Smyrna,  and  the  Zoological  Society  have  received  speci- 
mens from  Erzeroum.  It  extends  throughout  central 
and  southern  Asia,  and  occurs  even  in  Japan. 

Our  information  on  the  natural  history  of  Palestine 
is  so  meagre,  that  we  do  not  know  from  recent  obser- 
vation whether  the  sparrow-hawk  is  migratory  or  not 
in  those  regions.  Prince  Bonaparte,  who  says  that  it 
is  common  about  Rome,  informs  us  that  it  is  migratory 


there.     Our  own  ornithologists  write  as  if  it  woe  a 
permanent  resident  in  these  islands. 

The  sparrow-hawk  is  a  bold  and  destructive  depre- 
dator; the  female  especially,  which  is  much  stoater  and 
more  powerful  than  the  male.  She  can  easilj  kill  a 
partridge  or  pigeon,  and  has  been  seen  to  swoop  down 
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upon  the  poultry-yard,  seize  a  chicken,  and  bear  it 
away.  It  has  been  occasionally  used  in  falconiy.  and 
may  be  one  of  the  seven  species  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Russell  as  employed  for  hawking  around  Aleppo  and 
Damascus-  [p.  h.  g.] 

HAZA'EL  [vision  of  God],  first  the  general  of  the 
forces  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  then  his  murderer  and 
successor.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary skill  and  resolute  spirit,  but  of  lawless  ambition  and 
unscrupulous  character.  Without  any  previous  notice 
of  him,  or  any  reason  assigned  for  the  elevation  he  was 
destined  to  occupy,  his  name  was  mentioned  to  Elijah 
at  Horeb,  as  that  of  the  person  he  was  to  anoint  king  over 
Syria,  1  Ki.  xlx.  is ;  but,  from  what  afterwards  occonvd. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  reason  of  the  ap- 
pointment was,  that  from  his  determined  and  ferodouB 
character,  he  might  act  the  part  of  a  severer  scourge  to 
Israel  than  Benhadad  had  done.  The  wars  of  Ben- 
hadad vrith  Ahab  had  meanwhile  ended  in  his  own 
humiliation  and  the  defeat  of  his  projects  against  Israel; 
but  this  was  no  ground,  Elijah  was  given  to  understand, 
for  supposing  danger  to  have  ceased  in  the  Syrisn 
direction;  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  Benhadsd 
was  in  store  to  be  placed  upon  the  throne,  whom  in  due 
season  God  would  use  as  his  rod  of  correction.  The 
purpose,  however,  though  announced  then,  was  kept 
for  a  time  in  suspense :  there  were  relentings  on  the 
part  of  Ahab  and  his  impious  wife,  and  the  forbearuiee 
of  God  allowed  the  actual  elevation  of  Haiael  to  the 
throne  to  remiun  in  abeyance  for  years  to  oome.  The 
prophet,  doubtless,  understood  that  such  was  the  mind 
of  God,  as  no  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  him 
to  promote  Hazael  to  the  throne.  The  matter  seems 
to  have  been  committed  by  Elijah  to  his  sucoeawr 
Elisha,  as  was  that  also  of  the  appointment  of  Jehn  to 
the  throne  of  Israel;  and  when  Elisha  afterwards  csme 
into  contact  with  Hazael,  he  simply  intimated  to  him 
his  destination  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Syria.  Ben- 
hadad in  his  illness  had  sent  him  to  inquire  at  the  yro- 
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phet,  whether  he  should  recover  of  the  -diaeaae  under 
which  he  Uboured;  and  after  stating  that  he  might, 
indeed,  recover  of  that  (i.e.  that  there  was  nothing 
fatal  in  the  trouhle  itself),  Elisha  added,  that  he  should 
still  certainly  die,  and  that  Hazael  should  he  king  over 
Syria.  Even  then  this  was  hut  incidentally  brought 
out,  the  prophet  neither  told  Uaiael  how  Benhadad 
was  to  die,  nor  gave  him  any  oommisBion  to  usurp  the 
throne.  But  setting  his  face  earnestly  upon  that  of 
TT^gaai^  as  if  some  serious  and  affecting  matter  was 
weighing  upon  his  soul,  he  at  last  burst  into  tears;  and 
on  being  asked  by  Haasael  why  he  wept,  Elisha  said, 
"  Because  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the 
children  of  Israel:  their  strongholds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire, 
and  their  young  men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword, 
and  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women 
with  child,"  a  Ki.  vili  18.  The  answer  of  Hazael  bespoke 
the  absence  at  the  time  of  all  such  atrocious  purposes 
on  his  part — ^his  astonishment,  indeed,  that  he  should 
be  thought  ci^ble  of  harbouring  them,  for  he  asked  if 
he  was  a  dog  that  he  should  do  such  a  thing — but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  self,  and 
of  the  corrupting  influence  which  unfavourable  circum- 
stances were  going  to  produce  upon  his  heart.  He 
had  no  sooner  left  the  prophet  than  he  entered  on 
his  downward  career,  first  traitorously  putting  an  end 
to  his  master's  life,  and  then  seizing  on  the  throne 
of  Syria.  And  as  we  read  that  by  and  by  bloody 
wars  with  Israel  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
laid  waste  extensive  districts,  and  wrested  from  the 
hand  of  Jehoahaz  many  cities,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  atrocities  foretold  by  Elisha  were  to  the  letter  exe- 
cuted by  the  forces  of  Hazael,  2  Ki.  z.  82,33 ;  xii  ir,  18 ;  xtit.  s. 
He  failed,  however,  to  ccmaolidate  his  empiro;  and  the 
cities  he  had  won  from  Israel  were  again  recovered 
from  his  son,  the  second  Benhadad,  by  Joash  and  Jere- 
beam  IT.,  2  Ki.  xiii.  25;  xir.  28.  So  fruitless  did  his  ambi- 
tion and  cruelty  prove  for  his  family  and  kingdom. 

HAZ'ARMA'VEH  [court  of  death],  the  third  son 
of  Joktan,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  people  and  province 
of  Arabia.  It  still  subsists  with  little  variation  in  the 
Arabic  Hadramawt,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Yemen. 

HAZER'OTH,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Sinai  on  their  route  toward  Canaan,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  'Ain  Uudhera,  Nu.  xl.  36. 
They  rested  there  for  some  days ;  and  their  sojourn  at 
it  was  marked  by  the  unhappy  revolt  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron  against  the  authority  of  Moaes,  which  led  to 
the  inflicUon  of  leprosy  on  Miriam  for  a  week. 

HA'ZEZON-TA'MAR.    &«  Enoedi. 

HA'ZOR  [the  inclosed,  fenced,  or  fortified],  a  town, 
which  lay  within  the  bounds  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali,  Jot.  xix.  38,  but  which  occupied  relatively  a  much 
higher  place  under  the  old  masters  of  Canaan  than  it 
ever  did  under  the  Israelites.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest it  was  the  capital  of  a  king  or  chieftain  (Jabiu), 
who  headed  one  of  the  strongest  combinations  of  the 
native  forces  with  which  Joshua  had  to  contend.  The 
multitudes  that  assembled  under  his  leadership  are 
said  to  have  been  "  like  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea 
shore,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  many."  It  is 
aadd  also,  that  they  pitched  together  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  Jo^  xi.  1-5.  These  waters  of  Merom  are  what 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Lake  Hftlah :  and  some- 
where in  its  neighbourhood  Hazor  is  understood  to  have 
been  placed.  But  the  exact  site  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained.    After  defeating  those  assembled  forces  Joshua 
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returned  and  smote  Hazor,  and  burned  it  with  fire. 
It  partially  recovered  however  from  this  disaster;  for 
in  the  time  of  the  judges  we  find  another  Jabin,  called 
king  of  Canaan,  "  who  leigned  at  Hazor,"  Ju.  It.  2,  and 
who,  Uke  his  predecessor,  headed  a  most  formidable 
combination  of  the  heathen  princes,  and  drew  together 
an  immense  force,  that  for  a  time  appalled  the  people 
of  Israel.  But  he  was  defeated  by  the  efforts  of  Debo- 
rah and  Barak.  Hazor  is  mentioned  at  a  later  period 
as  one  of  the  cities  which  Solomon  fortified,  1  Ki.  ix.  25^ 
and  still  later  as  one  of  the  larger  places  taken  by 
tl^e  king  of  Assyria,  2  kl  xv.  29.  Its  position  on  the 
northern  borders  of  Palestine  naturally  rendered  it  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  well  for  the  possessors 
of  Canaan,  as  for  those  who  had  designs  of  conquest 
respecting  it. 

HEART.  In  the  language  of  Scripture  this  word  is 
used  somewhat  more  generally  than  it  is  in  the  present 
day;  it  often  indicates  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the 
moral  and  emotional  part  of  oiur  natures;  precisely  as,  on 
the  other  side,  the  mind  {voOs)  comprehends  the  seat 
of  feeling  as  well  as  of  thought.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
common  use  of  the  term  has  reference  to  the  will  and  the 
aflections ;  yet  not  to  these  exclusively,  since  we  read 
of  persons  ''understanding  in  their  heart,"  having  "the 
eyes  of  their  heart  opened,"  or  inversely  having  their 
"  foolish  hearts  darkened,"  Mat.  xui.  I6 ;  Ep.  1. 18,  aoeordliv 
to  the  correct  t«xt,  Ro.  L  2i,&o.  It  always  is,  of  course,  the 
intellectual  part  of  one's  nature  of  which  the  apprehen- 
sion of  truth  is  to  be  predicated ;  it  is  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  truth  has  directly  to  do,  either  for 
discernment  and  acceptance,  or  for  misconception  and 
rejection.  But  the  capacity  of  knowing  and  apprehend- 
ing always  depends  materially  upon  the  state  of  the 
heart;  and,  written  as  the  Bible  is,  not  in  philosophical^ 
but  in  popular  language,  the  reference  it  makes  to  the 
heart  in  connection  with  the  understanding  or  the  not 
understanding  of  divine  truth,  conveys  the  important 
and  salutaiy  lesson,  that  in  this  department  of  things 
the  moral  to  a  large  extent  rules  the  intellectual.  In 
all  moral  questions  these  necessarily  act  and  react  on 
each  other;  but  in  those  matters  which  are  more  directly 
spiritual,  and  aiTect  the  souFs  relation  to  Grod,  it  is 
emphatically  the  case,  that  as  the  state  of  the  heart  i^ 
so  will  be  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  the  mindL 

HEATHEN.    JSee  Gentiles. 

HEAVEN.  This  word  is  employed  to  describe  the 
upper  and  nobler  region  of  God's  universe,  in  contrast 
with  the  earth,  the  lower  portion  assigned  to  men  for 
their  habitation.  And  since  the  earth  or  ground  is  the 
abode  of  sinful  man,  and  has  been  subjected  to  a  curse 
on  account  of  him,  Go.  iii.  17,  the  same  contrast  gives 
prominence  to  heaven  as  the  holy  place  where  God 
shows  himself  to  his  holy  creatures,  where  there  is  no 
more  curse,  and  where  nothing  enters  that  defiles  or 
works  abomination  or  makes  a  lie.  Re.  xxi.  27 ;  xxli.  3, 4. 
The  name  "heaven  "  in  our  own  language  has  been  ex- 
plained, according  to  its  etymology,  that  which  is  heaved 
or  lifted  up;  and  a  similar  origin  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Greek  'Ovpavdi,   Uranus,  and  the  Hebrew  o'^^ 

(sthamaim),  by  which  it  is  represented  in  the  original 
Scriptures.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  tlie  fre- 
quent use  of  "height"  or  "heights,"  in  either  the 
singular  or  the  plural;  the  Hebrew  o'nD  (marom),  some- 

T 

times  rendered  "  the  heights,"  sometimes  "  on  high," 

Job  xvl.  19;  xxxL  2;  Vn.  xcllt  4;  cxlviii.  1 ;  Is.  xxW.  18.  Ac.,  else- 
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where  not  bo  well  "high  places,"  JobzxT.  8,  ** above," 
Ps.  zTm.i0;  and  similarly  the  Greek  i^^of.  La.  l.  rsixxw.  40; 
v^Xd,  He. L3;  as  alflo  i^urra,  "the  highest  places," 
Hat.xxl.o,fto. 

This  somewhat  indefinite  word  is  used  in  various  senses, 
or  perhaps  rather  in  one  sense  with  various  applications 
more  or  less  indefinite  and  remote  from  us  who  make 
them.  We  may  apply  it  to  the  visible  heavens  over 
our  head;  or  again  to  the  invisible  and  more  glorious 
heavens,  of  which  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  the 
mere  fringe  or  exterior  nearest  to  ourselves.  The  visible 
heavens  themselves  stretch  away  into  the  unknown 
depths  of  space,'  in  which  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
G«.  i.  I6,i7,asc.;  but  equally  they  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
atmosphere  at  any  distance,  even  the  most  insignificant 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Thus  we  read  of  the 
birds  or  fowls  of  heaven,  occasionally  e^cpressed  "the 
fowls  of  the  air"  in  the  authorized  version,  Oe.  l.  26;  La. 
Tm.fi,fto.  So  also  we  read  of  the  rain  and  the  hail  of  hea- 
ven, De.  xi.  11;  Ro.  xvi.  21,  the  dew  of  heaven.  Go.  xxvli.  28,  the 
hoar-firost  of  heaven,  JobxxKTiii.2!),  and  many  a  time  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  Thus  also  it  is  applied  to  the  entire 
surface  of  the  atmosphere,  **  I  will  make  your  heaven 
as  iron,"  Le.  xxvLi9.  "  The  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be 
upon  a  land  of  com  and  wine ;  also  his  heavens  shall 
drop  down  dew,"  Do.  xxxlll.  28.  And  sometimes  our 
translators  have  rendered  this  by  the  word  "  sky,"  as, 
**  the  sky  is  red,"  Mat.  xvi.  2, 3.  From  this  comes  natu- 
rally the  phrase  "under  heaven,"  or  more  emphatically 
"under  the  whole  heaven,"  to  denote  the  surface  of  our 
globe.  This  is  also  expressed  more  graphically  in  other 
phrases  which  involve  something  metaphorical :  "  from 
the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,"  De. )?.  S2;  "from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other,"  Mat.xxi?.si,  (varied 
into  "  from  the  uttermost  part  of  earth  to  the  utter- 
most part  of  heaven,"  Mar.  xiii.  27),  "  the  four  quarters 
of  heaven,"  Je.  xUx.  3d;  whereas  at  other  times  it  is  "the 
circuit  of  heaven,"  Job  x&u.  14.  These  heavens  are  besides 
compared  to  a  tent  which  God  has  pitched,  "who 
stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain,"  Pv.  cIt.  2;  In. 
xL  22.  By  a  similar  yet  somewhat  bolder  metaphor  they 
are  compared  to  a  solid  building,  with  foundations  and 
pillars  on  which  they  rest,  2  Sa.  xiil.  8 ;  Job  xxvl.  ii,  with  a 
gate  for  entrance,  Oe.  xxviil.  17,  and  with  windows  which 
are  opened  for  pouring  out  the  rain,  Oo.  tU.  ii ;  tUI.  a  ;  la. 
xxlT.  18.  This  last  representation  has  its  metaphorical 
character  confirmed  by  its  occurrence  in  such  passages 
as  2  Ki.  vii.  2;  Mai.  iii.  10.  Yet  all  these  descriptions 
are  literally  understood  by  many  interpreters,  in  spite 
of  the  inconsistencies  to  which  their  opinion  unavoid- 
ably conducts :  and  they  have  some  support  from  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  which  have   rendered  ym 

(raqia),  Gen.  i.  6,  "firmament;"  though  a  translation  in 
the  margin  of  our  Bible,  '^expansion,"  or  expanse,  is 
unobjectionable  in  every  point  of  view,  and  etymologi- 
cally  is  preferable.  A  favourite  passage  with  some  of 
these  writers,  whose  object  seeips  to  be  to  fasten  a 
charge  upon  the  Word  of  God,  that  it  authoritatively 
teaches  the  crude  notions  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
may  have  entertained,  is  Is.  xxxiv.  4,  where  they  shelter 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  excellent  Vitringa, 
whose  bad  taste  in  this  instance  has  led  him  to  explain 
the  imagery  as  if  the  stars  of  heaven  were  conceived  of 
as  resembling  wax  candles  set  in  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Another  text  is  Job  zxxvii.  18,  "  Hast  thou  with  him 
spread  out  [the  verb  from  which  firmament  or  expanse 


is  derived]  the  sky,  which  is  strong  and  as  a  molten 
looking-glass?"  But  the  word  here  and  in  other  pas- 
sages rendered  "sky"  is  very  difficult  when  we  come 
to  determine  its  precise  meaning;  though  the  balance 
of  authority  and  probability  inclines  us  to  identify  it 
with  the  light  clouds  in  the  highest  elevation  at  which 
we  see  them :  and  the  whole  verse  is  manifestly,  whether 
we  look  at  it  by  itself  or  along  with  the  context,  a  highly 
poetical  figure.  Those  who  insist  upon  a  prosaic  inter- 
pretation may  proceed  to  inform  us  what  are  "the  hoiHu 
of  heaven,"  which  are  named  in  cb.  xxxviii.  37.  And 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  Bible  prononnoei 
heaven  to  be  at  once  a  circle  and  a  figure  with  four 
comers  which  rests  on  pillars,  they  may  peihaps  find 
mathematical  data  for  determining  the  ratio  of  its  hei^t 
to  its  superficial  extent  in  the  familiar  passage,  F».  dit.u, 
12,  "For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great 
is  his  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him.  As  far  as  the 
east  is  from  the  w^est,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  tnns- 
gressions  from  us." 

The  indefiniteness  of  the  application  of  this  word 
heaven  or  heavens  is  not  improbably  indicated  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  plural  in  English,  as  also  often  in 
the  original  where  this  does  not  appear  in  our  transk- 
tion.  '  In  the  New  Testament  this  plural  does  not  seem 
to  occur  in  the  writings  of  John,  whereas  it  is  extremdy 
common  in  Matthew,  who  clings  very  closely  to  the 
thought  and  diction  of  the  Old  Testament :  in  Hebrew 
it  is  always  plural.  This  explanation,  the  indefinite  or 
infinite  spaces  included  under  the  notion  of  heaven,  is 
also  given  by  many  eminent  scholars  in  reference  to  the 
phrase  "the  heavens  of  heavens,"  ra.lxviU.  S3;  cxiviiLi  A 
simpler  and  probably  more  satisfactory  explanation  is, 
"the  highest  heavens,"  the  heavens  par  txcelUnce,  and 
in  the  highest  and  most  emphatic  sense,  analogous  to 
other  Hebrew  phrases,  "the  song  of  songs,"  "the 
holy  of  holies."  This  also  agrees  better  with  the 
fuller  phrase,  "the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,"^ 
Do.  X.  14^  Ac ;  and  with  the  language  of  Paul,  2  Co.  xii  2. 
that  he  was  caught  up  into  the  tliird  heaven,  as  it  were 
into  heaven  in  the  superlative  degree,  or  into  that 
heaven  which  is  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  after  having 
passed  through  two  lower  regions,  that  of  the  atmosphere 
and  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  both  of  which  also  the 
name  of  heaven  is  applied.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
to  warrant  our  explaining  this  third  heaven  in  aooord- 
ance  with  a  Jewish  notion  of  seven  heavens,  a  notion  it 
may  be  of  unknown  antiquity,  but  which  at  any  rate 
is  not  discovered  in  Scripture,  or  even  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, as  Ecclesiasticus  xvi.  18  does  not  go  b^-ond  the 
language  of  Scripture  when  it  speaks  of  the  heavens 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens  of  God.  Some  successbn  of 
heavens  up  to  the  highest  pointy  though  without  im- 
plying anything  more  than  this  third  heaven,  is  favoured 
by  three  other  texts.  It  is  said,  He.  !▼.  14,  that  we  hare 
a  great  high-priest "  that  is  passeil  into  the  heavens,"  but 
more  correctly  "  that  has  passed  Oirough  the  heaveni.*' 
Again,  He.  tIL  28*  our  glorified  high-priest  is  said  to  have 
been  "  made  higher  than  the  heavens."  And  samilailj» 
Bp  w.io,  he  has  "ascended  up /or  ahavt  ail  heavens," 
or  "  all  the  heavens."  In  this  epistle  there  also  oocun 
five  times  the  peculiar  phrase  rh,  Iwoupa^la,  "the 
heavenly,"  or  possibly  "the  super- celestial,"  ch.LS,»: 
IL  0;  iii.  10;  vl.  12,  in  OUT  version  always  "  the  heavenly 
[places]"  (though  once  in  the  mazgin  "heavenly 
[things]",  except  in  the  last,  where  it  is  "  hi^  pbc^,*" 
probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty  about  finding 
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Bpiritual  wickedness  in  heavenly  places,  which  is  how- 
ever mentioned  in  the  margin. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  Linguage  of 
Scripture  as  of  common  life,  heaven  and  earth  are  em- 
ployed as  terms  which  exclude  one  another,  but  which 
taken  together  constitute  the  universe  of  God.  Thus, 
Qe.!.  1,  "  In  the  beginning  Grod  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth."  Compare  the  same  usage  in  6e.  ii.  1 ;  Mat. 
V.  18;  1  Co.  viii.  5;  He.  zii.  26,  &c.  In  accordance 
with  this  is  Melchizedek's  title,  "  the  Most  High  God, 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,"  Oe.  xiv.  is,  20, 22;  and  our 
Saviour's,  **  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  Mat.  xi.  25.  At  times  again  one  or  other  or 
both  of  these  terms  must  be  taken  in  a  somewhat 
modified  extent,  when  the  description  runs  thus,  "  heaven 
and  earth/'  or  more  accurately,  "  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  the  sea»  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  Bk.  xx.  11 ;  or, 
**  the  heaven  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the 
earth  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea  and 
the  things  which  are  therein,"  Re.  x.  6;  and  yet  again  dif- 
ferently, "the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the 
fountains  of  waters,"  Re.  xiv.  7.  Yet  another  variation, 
perhaps  like  our  own  "heaven  and  earth  and  hell,"  occurs 
in  Phi.  ii.  10,  "that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth."  But  the  original  simple 
distribution  of  all  things  under  the  phrase  "  heaven  and 
earth,"  is  by  far  the  commonest  in  Scripture ;  and  as  it 
i^pears  at  the  commencement  of  time,  so  it  reappears 
at  the  close.  The  psalmist,  Pa.  cil.  25-27.  tells  how  they 
shall  pa.«is  away,  while  Jehovah  shall  remain  and  his 
servants  before  him.  And  Isaiah,  cii.  ixr.  17 ;  ixvl.  22,  an- 
nounces the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
which  shall  abide  for  ever  and  cause  the  former  creiv- 
tion  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  New  Testament  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  more  clearly,  that  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  which  are  now  are  reserved  unto  fire,  while 
there  Ib  the  promise  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  s  Po.  Ui.  7, 13 ;  Re.  xxi.  1. 
And  again.  He.  xii.  26-28  takes  up  the  prophecy  in 
Haggai,  '*  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only  but 
also  heaven,"  and  expounds  that  "the  things  which 
are  made"  are  to  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
"things  which  are  shaken,"  in  order  that  those  "things 
which  cannot  be  shaken,"  or  which  are  not  shaken, 
"may  remain,"  constituting  "a  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved,"  or  shaken,  which  we  receive.  In  whatever 
sense  this  be  taken,  more  or  less  metaphorically,  it  in- 
cludes the  perfectmg  in  glory  of  that  state  of  grace 
which  has  already  commenced  on  earth.  Thus  John  the 
Baptist  preached,  saying,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand;"  and  this  message  was  also  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Ltjrd's  preaching ;  and  the  first  of 
the  beatitudes  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount  was, 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  Mat.  iiL  2 ;  Ir.  17 :  t.  3.  This  expression  is 
peculiar  to  Matthew,  for  the  parallel  passages  of  the 
otiicr  gospels  have  instead  of  it  "  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Yet  it  is  not  an  expression  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  <rfra, 
which  pervades  the  theocracy)  borrowed  from  the  Old 
Testament,  with  which  Matthew  has  a  peculiarly  close 
connection;  unless  the  germ  of  it  may  possibly  be  found 
in  the  promise  to  Israel,  "  that  your  days  may  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  days  of  your  children,  in  the  hind  which 
the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  them,  as  the 
days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth,"  De.  xi.si,  compared  with 
Pa.  Ixxxix.  29,  "  His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for 


ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven."  The  idea 
being  especially  prominent  in  the  visions  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  it  is  also  possible  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
expression  in  his  assurance  to  Nebuchadnezzar  that  his 
kingdom  should  be  sure  to  him  after  he  had  come  to 
know  "  that  the  heavens  do  rule,"  Da.  w.  28.  Probably 
with  reference  to  the  expression  which  is  common  in 
Matthew,  yet  referring  not  to  the  present  commence- 
ment but  to  the  completion  in  the  future,  Paul  declares 
his  confidence,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly 
kingdom,"  STi.  It.  ir.     (See  Kinodom  of  God.) 

As  for  descriptions  of  heaven,  in  its  strictest  and 
highest  sense,  as  something  more  than  the  atmosphere 
or  the  region  of  the  stars,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Scrip- 
ture Mrithliolds  these  or  gives  them  sparingly.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  and  the 
wordy  statements  which  have  been  made  by  those 
who  have  attempted  to  say  more  upon  the  subject  than 
Scripture  warrants,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  con- 
ceptions are  extremely  vague  and  indistinct,  and  that 
we  are  ahnost  at  once  involved  in  difficulty  when  we 
attempt  to  expand  and  illustrate  the  inspired  language. 
This  has  often  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  great  con- 
trasts between  the  religion  of  the  Bible  and  all  the 
religions  which  men  have  invented,  that  they  are  full 
of  minute,  trivial,  unworthy,  and  manifestly  false  ac- 
counts of  the  heavenly  state,  while  nothing  of  the  sort 
can  be  alleged  of  the  representations  in  Scripture 
upon  the  subject.  Two  characteristics  of  its  descrip- 
tions may  be  noticed  by  any  careful  reader.  First, 
They  are  very  much  negative.  For  instance,  "the 
children  of  this  world,"  or  age,  "  marry  and  are  g^iven 
in  marriage :  but  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy 
to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage;  neither 
can  they  die  any  more,"  Lu.xx.  34-38.  '.'  And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes :  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away.  .  .  .  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
it  anything  that  defileth.  .  .  .  And  there  shall  be  no 
more  curse.  .  .  .  And  there  shall  be  no  ni^t  there, 
and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun," 
Ro.xxl.4,27;xxli.s,5.  These  descriptions,  like  many  of 
the  descriptions  of  God  himself,  rather  suggest  than 
directly  assert ;  that  is,  they  mention  limitations  and 
defects  which  are  familiar  to  us  at  present,  and  assert 
that  these  shall  have  no  existence  in  heaven.  Secondly, 
The  descriptions  are  very  much /r/wra^'re,  and  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  represent  these  heavenly  tilings  except 
in  this  figurative  language.  The  figiu^tive  Lmguage  is 
often  symbolieal,  in  the  narrowest  theological  sense; 
that  is  to  say,  it  sends  us  back  cither  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  unfallen  world  in  which  Adam  was  placed  at 
first,  or  to  those  of  the  Jewish  worship  in  the  tabernacle 
and  the  temple.  On  the  one  hand  it  receives  the  name 
of  paradise,  and  it  has  the  tree  of  life  and  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life,  Ln.  xxili.  43 ;  2  Co.  xil.  4 ;  Re.  11.  7 ;  xxll.  1-3. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  the  true  tabernacle 
and  temple,  Ga.  iv.  26;  Re.  xxi.  2;  XT.  6,  Ac.  One  passage 
indeed.  He.  viii.  i-c,  seems  to  point  to  something  in  heaven 
that  is  really  and  substantially  of  the  nature  of  a  temple; 
as  if  this  were  either  the  very  model  and  pattern  which 
Moses  had  shown  to  him  in  Mount  Sinai,  as  that  which 
the  sanctuary  of  Israel  was  to  resemble,  or  else  as  if 
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this  heavenly  temple  were  the  great  original,  of  which 
he  saw  a  model  or  copy.  In  like  manner  the  argument 
m  the  following  chapter  contains  this  sentence  of  corn- 
parison  between  animal  sacrifioes  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  "  It  was  therefore  neceasaiy  that  the  paUenu 
of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with  these, 
but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifioes 
than  these.  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands,  which  art  the  figures  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itseff  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us/'  He.  ix.  23, 24.  The  language  of  thane  two  chapters 
suggests  that  heaven  as  a  whole  is  the  temple  on  high. 
A  similar  impression  will  probably  be  left  with  any 
careful  reader  of  Re.  iv  v.  And  so  at  other  times  in 
the  symbok  of  that  book.  In  ch.  vi.  9,  when  the  fifth 
seal  was  opened,  John  saw  under  tfte  altar  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the 
testunony  which  they  held.  The  language  in  ch.  vii. 
15  suggests  that  the  occupations  of  the  redeemed  and 
glorified  is  a  priestly  service  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  upon  the  throne,  as  of  old  it  was  upon  the 
Jewish  mercy -seat.  And,  oh.  nu.  s,  John  saw  how 
''another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar  having  a 
golden  censer,  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much 
incense  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the 
throne."  In  none  of  these  passages  is  there  even  a  hint 
of  a  line  wliich  circumscribed  this  sanctuary;  and  the 
natural  inference  ia  that  all  heaven  is  included  in  it, 
with  which  might  be  oompaied  the  language  of  Ezekiel, 
eh.  xlUi.  12,  "  This  is  the  law  of  the  house;  upon  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  the  whole  limit  thereof  round  about  shall 
be  most  holy,"  or  "  a  holy  of  holies.'"  And  in  fact  John 
bears  express  testimony  in  his  final  vision  that  this  was 
the  case,  Re.  xxL  22,  "  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein : 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  or  three 
texts  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy  which  do  specify 
some  one  place  as  properly  "the  temple  in  heaven,"  and 
distinguish  this  from  heaven  in  its  full  extent^  Re.  xL  i»; 
xlT.  17;xt.6,8. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty,  as  of  many  others, 
may  be  impossible,  owing  to  our  present  imperfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  symbolical  language.  But^  in  con- 
clusion, we  must  exprea.*}  our  strong  dissent  from  the 
views  of  those  who  press  the  symbolical  as  a  proof 
that  there  is  nothing  literal,  and  so  dwell  upon  the 
truth  as  to  the  moral  character  being  the  thing  of  pre- 
eminent importance,  as  to  draw  from  it  the  one-sided 
inference  that  heaven  is  merely  a  state  and  not  a  place. 
Our  conceptions  of  that  place  may  be  very  crude  and 
erroneous:  but  a  place  there  must  be.  For,  (1.)  There 
must  be  a  place  where  God  is  present  in  an  especial 
sense,  where  he  manifests  himself  as  ruling,  judging, 
and  above  all,,  commimicating  grace  and  glory.  "  The 
heaven,  even  the  heavens,  are  the  Lord's;  but  the 
earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men,"  Ps.  exr. 
16.  He  is  therefore  called,  not  only  ''  our  heavenly 
Father,"  but  more  unmistakably  "our  Father  whidi 
is  in  heaven."  At  times  he  is  styled  "the  God  of 
heaven,"  G«.  xxiv.  7 ;  Jonah  L  9,  repeatedly  in  Ezra  and 
Xehenuoh  and  Daniel,  and  also  Re.  xi.  13;  xvi.  11.  In 
heaven  he  sits  upon  his  throne  and  rules,  Ps.  11. 4;  xi.  4; 
Is.  Ixrl.  1 ;  Mat.  ▼.  34 ;  Re.  W.  fto.;  from  which  he  looks  down 
on  men,  D«.  xx^i.  is ;  Ps.  xir.  2 ;  elt.  i» ;  etli.  19.  He  dwells 
on  high  in  his  holy  habitation,  Is.  xxxtti.  6^  17;  WIL  i&  "  The 
Lord  shall  roar  from  on  high,   and  utter  his  voice 


from  his  holy  habitation,"  Je.  xxt.  jx    "The  God  of 
Jeshurun  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his 
excellency  on  the  sky,"  De.  xxxUL  ».    In  heaven,  his 
habitation,  or  on  high,  be  hears  prayer,  i  Ki.  «ifi.aDi,fa.; 
Is.  MIL  4.     From  heaven  he  rained  fire  and  brinutone 
upon  Sodom;  and  from  heaven  also  he  rained  bread  for 
his  people  in  the  wilderness.     From  heaven  he  called 
to  his  servants  upon  earth,  Oe.  zxiL  ii;  and  from  heaven 
he  sent  his  Son  to  seek  us  and  die  for  us,  Jn.  iiLsiiii 
38,  te. ;  as  he  has  been  ever  sending  down  from  heaven 
his  Holy  Spirit,  Mst.  iu.  is ;  i  v.  1. 12 ;  A&  u.  ss    (2.)  There 
must  be  a  place  where  the  glorified  body  of  the  Saviour 
now  is,  that  heaven  which  "must  receive  him  until  the 
times  of  restitution  of  all  things,"  Ae.iU.2L    Up  to  thai 
heaven  he  is  repeatedly  said  to  have  ascended,  and 
there  he  who  is  man  as  well  as  Grod  now  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God ;  and  where  he  is,  there  must  also  his 
servants  be,  Jn.  zii. ».     Heaven  is  a  place  to  whidi 
Elijah  was  translated,  soul  and  body  together,  SKLtL 
1, 11.    And  there  all  Christ^s  people  are  to  be  along  with 
him,  1  Th.  It.  17 ;  as  he  expressly  taught  his  disciples  that 
he  was  going  away  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  to 
which  in  due  time  he  would  conduct  them,  Jn.xiT.^4; 
He.  ?L90.     In  that  place  their  treasure  is  laid  up  by 
them,  Mat.  t.  12;  tI.  20,  and  there  an  eternal  inheritance 
is  reserved  for  them,  i  F».  L4;SCo.  t.  i.     (3.)  There  most 
be  some  place  where  are  to  be  found  assembled  "  the 
angels  which  are  in  heaven,"  Mat.  tL  lo ;  xtul  id  ;  Ep.  i  lO; 
He.  xii.  22,  and  from  which  they  are  sent  down  to  this 
world.  La.  xxiL  4S,  and  to  which  tl^ey  return  when  th^ 
have  executed  their  commission,  Lu.  il.  1»-15.     In  this 
last  passage  they  receive  the  name   "a  multitode  of 
the  heavenly  host,*  which  is  plainly  connected  with, 
and  yet  different  from,  "the  host  of  heaven,"  Ac 
TiL  42;  for  the  latter  expression  denotes  the  stars,  while 
the  former  has  respect  to  the  angels ;  in  the  one  the 
inanimate,  in  the  other  the  animated  hosts  are  indi- 
cated by  which  the  heavenly  regions  are  occupied. 
A  similar  comprehensive  expression  is  very  frequent 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  leads  to  the  designation  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven,   as   "God  of  hosts,"* 
just  as  in  New  Testament  prophecy  the  Son  of  God  ii 
represented  in  the  open  heaven  riding  forth  to  victory, 
and  followed  by  the  armies  which  are  in  heaven. 

Re.  xix.11,14.  [6.  C.  M.I>.] 

HITBER^  or  EBEB  [nsy— ft^oficT),  the  name  of 

several  individuals  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  patriarch  Eber,  a«.x. 84,25;  xi.i4-i^  the  father 
of  Peleg,  and  ancestor  of  Abraham.  2.  A  priest, 
Ne.xiL80.  3.  A  Gadite,  iCh.T.is.  4,  6.  Two  fieo- 
jamites,  i  Ch.  Till.  12, 22.  But  the  names  of  2,  S,  i,  b 
are  doubtful,  the  LXX.  giving  'Aj9^8  as  the  name  of 

2,  and  'O^i^S  as  the  name  of  the  other  three.  It  is 
not  certain,  therefore,  that  the  name  Eber  (n^^)  was 

borne  by  any  except  the  patriarch  1.  {See  further 
under  Hebbew.)  [d.  h.  w.J 

HE'BER  [nan,  once  nar,  No.  xxn.  ^society,  company], 
also  the  name  of  several  individuals.  1.  A  giandsoD 
of  Asher,  0«.  xItI.  iT;  No.  xxtI.  46.  (LXX.  Xofibfi,  Xspip). 
2.  A  Jew,  lcal.iT.l^  (LXX.'Aj8^p).  3.  A  Benjamite, 
1  Ch.  Till.  IT.  (LXX.  *Afidp).  But  the  best  known  is 
4.  Heber  the  Kenite,  Ja.iT.u.17;  t.m  (LXX.  Xa^)» 
the  husband  of  Jaei  immortalised  in  tiie  song  of 
Deborah.     {See  JjJtL.)  [o.  H.  w.] 
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HEBRKW,  HEBREWS,  n^y,  on^y.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  names 
Hebrew  and  Israelite :  — 

1.  Hebrew  is  a  name  of  wider  import,  at  least  in  its 
earlier  use.  Every  Israelite  was  a  Hebrew,  but  every 
Hebrew  was  not  an  Israelite.  This  is  evident  from  the 
very  first  passage  in  which  the  word  is  met  with,  Ge. 
xIt.  13,  where  Abram  the  Hebrew  is  mentioned  along 
with  Mamre  the  Amorite,  and  also  from  Ge.  xxxix.  14; 
xl.  15;  zli.  12,  where  Joseph  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hebrew, 
and  the  land  of  Palestine  is  called  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews. From  these  passages  we  naturally  conclude 
that  the  Hebrew  element  in  the  population  of  Pales- 
tine could  not  have  been  coniineil  to  the  family  of 
Jacob.  Also,  in  Ge.  x.  21 ,  Shem  is  called  the  "  father 
of  all  the  children  of  Eber"  or  Hebrews;  and  in  Nu.  xxiv. 
24,  it  is  not  probable  that  by  El)er,  which  is  mentioned 
along  with  Asshur,  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they 
alone,  are  meant.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Israelites  the  name  Hebrew  was  no  longer  used 
with  its  original  latitude,  and  Israelit<i  and  Hebrew 
became  synonymous,  though  not  by  any  means  em- 
ployed interchangeably  by  the  sacred  ^Titers.     For 

2.  When  the  name  Hebrew  is  used  in  preference  to 
Israelite,  there  is  always  a  reference  to  the  foreign  re- 
Litions  of  Israel.  It  is  used  (1.)  by  foreigners,  Ex.  L  lO; 
li.  6;  1  Sa.  It.  0,9;  xlv.  11,4c.;  Or  (2.)  by  Israelites  when  a<l- 
dressing  foreigners,  Ex.  ii.  7 ;  ill  18,  *c. ;  JouaU  l.  o ;  or  (3.) 
when  Israelites  are  opposed  to  foreign  nations,  Go.  xliii.  32; 
Ex.  11. 11 ;  xxl.  2;  De.  xt.  12;  Jo.  xxxIt.  0, 14.  (Sec  Gescnlun,  Thcs.) 
The  only  exceptional  passage  is  1  Sa.  xiii.  3,  "  And  Saul 
blew  the  trumpet  throughout  all  the  land  saying,  Let 
the  Hebrews  hear" — in  which,  however,  and  also  in 
ver.  7,  it  is  possible  we  ought  to  read  D^^sy  instead  of 
Ona^^.     Even  if  the  exce]>tion  be  allowed,  it  cannot 

affect  tho  conclusion  to  which  all  the  other  passages 
point,  viz.  that  Hebrew  was  the  international  designa- 
tion, Itrael  the  local  and  domestic  name,  the  family 
name,  if  we  may  so  speak,  surrounded  with  all  the 
sacredness  of  home  associations,  and  thus  capable  of 
having  attached  to  it  a  spiritual  import,  which  never  was 
and  never  oould  be  associated  with  the  name  Hebrew. 
Quite  in  harmony  with  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  seem  to  have  known  nothing 
of  the  name  Israelite;  Hebrew  and  Jcin  are  the  names 
they  employed.  (G««cnlTUt,HebruiBcheRpracho,  sect.  6,1.)  Even 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  name  Hebrew  is  comimra- 
tively  rare,  being  found  only  thirty -two  times.  In 
what  we  call  the  Hebrew  poetry  the  word  Hebrew  never 
occurs.  No  Hebrew  prophet  ever  prophesies  of  the 
Hebrews.*  In  the  Hebrew  history  also  the  name  He- 
brew is  not  met  with  after  the  accession  of  Da%'id. 
It  is  found  more  frequently  in  Genesis  and  Exodus 
than  in  all  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Hebrew  is  the  name  which 
linked  the  descendants  of  Jacob  with  the  nations: 
Israel  the  name  which  separaterl  them  from  the  nations. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  after  the  legislation  of  Sinai 
the  former  name  should  fall  almt)st  entirely  into  dis- 
use. In  later  times,  toward  the  commencement  of  our 
era,  the  use  of  the  name  Hebrew,  as  an  ancient  and 
Tenerable  name,  was  revived.  CompAro  Ac  vt.  i ;  2  Co.  xl.  22 ; 
Phi.  liL  6. 

1  In  the  prophatio  writings  Hdntw  is  ftmnd  onljr  in  the  siory 
of  Jonah  (i.  9),  and  in  Je.  xxxit.  0, 14,  where  the  Pentateuch  is 
quoted.    Compare  Ex.  xxi.  2;  Dn.  xv.  1?. 


As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  (1.)  By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  a 
patnmymic  from  Eber  or  Heber  (-135;),  just  as  nan 

from  nSHf  Nu.  xxvl.  45 ;  and  though  we  can  assign  no 
reason  why  the  descendants  of  Jacob  should  bear  the 
name  of  Eber  rather  than  that  of  any  other  of  their 
patriarchal  ancestors,  yet  the  close  connection  of  nay  ^33, 

miu  of  Eber,  Oc.  x.  21,  with  najf ,  Eber.  in  ver.  24,  26, 

of  the  same  chapter,  and  tlie  use  of  Eber  as  a  national 
name  in  Nu.  xxiv.  24,  give  to  this  opinion  a  certain 
measure  of  probability.  (2.)  By  others  it  has  Ijeen  re- 
garded as  an  appellative  from  la^t  beyond,  denoting 

either  *'  an  immiyrant  from  beycmd,''*  i.e.  an  immigrant 
into  Canaan  from  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  adrena 
traiiseuphraterutis,  Gesen.  Thcs.  (compare  Jos.  xxiv.  2, 

beyond  the  river,  nn3n  naya,  your  fathers  dtoelt  of  old), 

TT-      v.-: 
or  an  emigrant  beyond  or  across  the  Euphrates  west- 
ward from  Mesopotamia.    Those  who  hold  tliis  view 
appeal  to  a  similar  use  of  o*ip,  before,  to  denote  the 

east,  and  compare  Dtjj  ♦aa  with  naj^  'aa,  Ge.  x.  2L    The 

derivation  of  naj?  itotn  nay  also  is  supported  by  the 

analogy  of  ^nnn  ftom  rnn,  ttnrfcr.^    In  the  Chaldee 

portion  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  rrCM  nay,  beyotid  the 

rivtr,  occurs  frequently  as  a  geographical  designation 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Euphrates,  EEr.ir.io,ii,so,&c, 
that  region  being  beyond  the  river  with  reference  to 
the  seat  of  empire  in  the  east;  and  the  Samaritan 
antagonists  of  the  Jews  designate  themselves  **  tht 
inen  beyond  Oie  river,'*  no  doubt  with  reference  to  their 
compatriots  in  Babylon,  Elam,  and  the  other  eastern 
regions  from  whence  they  hatl  been  transplanted  into 
Samaria,  E»r.  ir.  10,  11.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Hebrews  may  have  \)een  so  called  with  reference 
to  the  cradle  of  their  race  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  not  necessary,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  suppose 
that  the  name  Hebrew  originated  with  the  Ca* 
naanites.  The  name  may  have  been  assumed  by  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  while  there  remained  with  them 
a  vivid  consciousness  that  they  were  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  and  that  beyond  the  Euphrates  lay  the 
land  to  which  they  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
— the  land  of  their  fathers  and  their  kindred,  ao.xii.ii 
xxiv.  4 ;  xx»iil.  2.  Tliis  view^  is  favoured  by  the  LXX., 
in  which  nayn  Dna»  of  Ge.  xiv.  13  is  rendered  ^Afipdfi 

6  jrepdTTis,  Abraham  who  had  croswrf  the  river,  and  the 
objections  of  its  antagonists,  such  as  that  nay^  beyond, 

is  nowhere  =  nnan  nay>  2>eyond  the  rirer,  do  not  ap- 

"TT- 

pear  of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh  the  evidence 
in  its  favour. 

If  required  to  make  choice  between  the  two  opinions 
just  stated,  our  decision  would  be  given  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  But  it  does  not  appear  by  any  means  cer- 
tain that  the  two  opinions  are  incompatible,  and  that 
the  adoption  of  the  one  involves  the  rejection  of  the 
other.  The  name  Eber,  like  Peleg,  and  many  other 
of  the  early  patriarchal  names,  may  have  been  prophetic, 
and  may  include  a  pre  -  intimation  of  the  migratoiy 
tendencies  and  life  of  his  posterity.  fo.  H.  W.] 

2  With  regani  to  nominal  fomiB  in  \  Ewald  remarks  that  tltej 
are  properly  relative  aJjectivti  containing  the  idea :  veleher  vou. 
-^Lthrbuch,  sect.  1C4  a. 
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HEBREW  LANGUAGE,  the  language  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  and  of  the  Old  'Testament  scriptures, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  chapters  written  in  Chaldee. 
(See  Chaldee  Language.)  In  the  Bible  this  language 
is  nowhere  designated  by  the  name  Hebrew;  but  this  is 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  how  rarely  that  name 
is  employed  to  designate  the  nation.  (See  Hebrew.)  In 
Is.  xix.  18,  it  18  called  the  language  of  Canaan^  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Egypt,  and  in  2  Ki.  xviii  26,  28, 
it  is  called  the  Jewish,  language,  nn^^^i  ^  distinguished 

from  the  Aramean.  It  is  in  the  introduction  to  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  that  we  find  the  earliest  mention 
of  a  Hebrew  language ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  language  there  so  named  is  the  language  which 
we  call  Hebrew,  and  not  the  Chaldee  or  Syro-Chaldee, 
which,  having  superf«ded  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  was  therefore  called  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage— the  name  which  it  bears  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.* 

But,  passing  from  the  name,  let  us  proceed  to  examine 
the  language  itself,  which,  by  whatever  name  known  in 
ancient  times,  has  come  down  to  us  hallowed  by  the 
most  sacred  and  venerable  associations — the  language 
of  a  people  who,  in  the  words  of  M.  Renan,  alone  of 
all  eastern  nations  were  privileged  to  write  for  the 
entire  world. 

The  Hebrew  language  belongs  to  the  class  of  lan- 
guages called  Semitic  or  Shemitic — so  called  because 
spoken  chiefly  by  nations  enumerated  in  Scripture 
among  the  descendants  of  Shem,  The  Sanscrit,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  Latin,  with  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  lan- 
guages, are  the  principal  members  of  another  large  class 
or  group  of  languages,  to  which  have  been  affixed  the 
various  names  of  Japhetic,  Indo-European,  Tndo-Ger- 
raanic,  and  Aryan.  This  latter  class  embraces  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe,  including  of  course  our  own. 
The  student,  therefore,  who  besides  mastering  his  own 
language,  has  passed  through  a  course  of  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  (and  few  of  our  students,  except 
with  a  professional  view,  extend  their  linguistic  studies 
farther),  has  not  after  all  his  labour  got  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  same  class  of  languages  to  which  his  mother 
tongue  belongs,  and  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant members.  But  when  he  passes  to  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  language  he  enters  a  new  field,  he  observes 
new  phenomena,  he  traces  the  operation  of  new  laws. 

The  name  Semitic,  when  employed  to  designate  a 
class  of  languages,  has  sometimes  been  taken  in  a  more 
large,  sometimes  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  Bunsen, 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Universal  Hiitory,  includes  under 
the  head  Semitism  the  ancient  Egyptian — the  language 
of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions — and  its  descendant,  the 
Coptic.  And  it  is  true  that  between  these  languages 
and  those  which  are  universally  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Semitic  class,  there  are  some  very  strik- 
ing correspondences,  especially  in  the  pronouns ;  but 
these  correspondences,  though  quite  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  a  connection  at  some  remote  period 
between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  philologist  in 
at  once  ranking  all  these  languages  as  members  of  the 
same  class.  There  is  another  language  which  has  a 
much  better  claim  to  take  rank  as  a  member  of  the 

1  A  similar  confusion  of  namea  is  found  iu  the  appendix  to 
the  LXX.  translation  of  Job,  in  which  the  Hebreir  is  called 
Syriao. 


Semitic  family,  but  of  which  our  knowledge  is  u  yet 
so  imperfect  that  we  cannot  assign  to  it  a  definite 
position  in  relation  to  the  other  members  of  that  family; 
I  mean  the  language  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
inscriptions,  in  the  decipherment  of  which  Kawlinson 
and  his  coadjutors  have  laboured  with  singular  success. 
As  the  residt  of  their  labours,  we  may  now  regard  it  as 
an  ascertained  fact  that  the  Assyrians  spoke  a  language 
much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Semitic  than  to  any 
other  family  of  languages ;  yet  not  so  closely  related  to 
the  recognized  members  of  the  Semitic  family  as  thete 
are  to  one  another.  In  the  meantime  we  await  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  in  the  expectation  that  at  no  distant 
period  the  A  ssyrian  will  take  its  place  among  the  Senutic 
languages,  and  that  thus  a  new  and  copious  source  of 
illustration  vnll  be  opened  to  the  student  of  Hebrew. 

Excluding,  therefore,  these  languages  and  some  others, 
with  regard  to  which  our  information  is  still  more 
scanty,  we  include  imder  the  head  Semitic  three  closely 
related  groups  of  languages,  whose  original  seat  lav 
in  south-western  Asia,  from  which  they  spread  out  hi 
various  directions.*  These  are  1.  The  Aramean,  m 
north-eastern  group,  including  the  Chaldee  and  Syriae; 
2.  The  Arabic  or  southern ;  3.  The  middle  group,  in- 
cluding the  Hebrew  and  Phanician  or  CanaanitiA. 
The  Samaritan  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  Aramean  and  Hebrew ;  the  Elhiopic,  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  though  more  closely  related  to  the 
hitter. 

I.  CJuiracteristics  of  the  Semitic  Lemguages,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Hebrew. — The  characteristics  of  a  lan- 
guage or  dass  of  languages  must  be  sought  for  in  one 
or  other  of  three  directions :  1.  In  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate its  sounds.  2.  In  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
formation  of  roots  and  uoi'ds,  3.  In  the  laws  which  re- 
guhirte  the  structure  of  KtUenees. 

1.  With  respect  to  sounds,  the  chief  diancteristioB 
of  the  Semitic  languages  are  the  four  following: — 

(1.)  The  })redominanoe  of  guttural  sounds.  The 
Hebrew  has  four  or  (we  may  say)  five  guttural  sounds, 
rising  from  the  slender  and  scarcely  perceptible  throat- 
breathing  represented  by  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 
(k)  to  the  strong  rough  ghain  and  cheth.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  Semitic  R,  which  partakes  largely  of  the 
guttural  character.  And  these  sounds  were  not  spar- 
ingly employed ;  on  the  oontraiy,  they  were  in  more 
frequent  use  than  any  other  class  of  letters.  In  the 
Hebrew  dictionary  the  four  gutturals  occupy  consider- 
ably more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  volume ;  the 
remaining  eighteen  letters  occupying  considerably  leas 
than  three- fourths.  This  predominance  of  guttural 
sounds  must  have  given  a  very  marked  character  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  as  it  does  still  to  the  modem  Arabic. 

(2.)  The  use  of  the  very  strong  letters  teth,  taadt, 
koph,  which  may  be  represented  by  tt,  $s,  (or  ts),  tJt;  in 
pronouncing  which  the  organ  is  more  compressed  and 
the  sound  given  forth  with  greater  vehemence.  These 
letters,  especially  the  two  last^  are  also  in  frequent  use. 

When  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phcenidans  they  softened  or  dropped  these  strong  letteis 
(^  being  softened  into  0,  and  y  p  being  dropped  except 
as  marks  of  number),  and  changed  the  guttuial  letteis 
into  the  vowels  o,  c,  rj,  o. 

(3.)  The  Semitic  languages  do  not  admit,  hke  the 
Indo  European,  of  an  accumulation  or  grouping  nf 

<  "  All  the  original  population  of  North  Africa  appeal*  to  ham 
been  a  race  of  the  Semiiio  stock.**— Bartb,  Tranis,  i.  S94.  S80> 
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oonsonants  around  a  single  vowel  sound.  In  such 
woids  as  croft,  cruahy  grind,  Btrong,  stretch,  we  find 
four,  five,  and  six  consonants  clustering  around  a 
angle  vowel.  The  Semitic  languages  reject  such 
groupings,  usually  interposing  a  vowel  sound  more  or 
less  distinct  after  each  consonant.^  It  is  only  at  the 
end  of  a  word  that  two  consonants  may  stand  together 
without  any  intermediate  vowel  sound ;'  and  even  in 
that  case  various  expedients  are  employed  to  dispense 
with  a  combination  which  is  evidently  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  language. 

(4.)  The  vowels,  though  thus  copiously  introduced, 
are  nevertheless  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
consonants ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  only  in  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  any  word  or  syllable  begfins  with  a 
vowel.  In  Hebrew  we  have  no  such  "Syllables  as  ab, 
ag,  ad,  in  which  the  initial  sound  is  a  pure  vowel;  but 
only  ba,  ga^  da.*  If  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  is  correct,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Assyrian  language  diifered  from 
the  other  Semitic  languages  in  this  particular.  In  his 
syllabic  alphabet  a  considerable  number  of  the  syllables 
begin  with  a  vowel. 

If  we  endeavour  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  forego- 
ing peculiarities  on  the  character  of  the  language,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Semitic  languages 
are  of  a  more  primitive  type  than  the  European — much 
lessmatured,  polished,  compacted— the  natiu-al  utterance 
of  a  mind  vehement  and  passionate,  impulsive  rather 
than  calmly  deliberative. 

2.  With  respect  to  roota  and  ^ixn-di,  the  Semitic 
languages  are  distinguished  in  a  very  mariced  manner : 

(1.)  By  the  thru-Utter  root  This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  these  languages,  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  language  not  belong- 
ing to  this  class  in  the  formation  of  whose  roots  the 
same  law  has  been  at  work.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  It 
may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the 
compound  roots  of  other  languages  (wliich  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  Semitic);  an  original  two-letter  root 
bdng  enlaiged  and  expanded  into  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  tiiree-letter  roots,  fur  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  the  various  modifications  and  shades  of 
the  primitive  root  idea.  The  attempt  has  indeed  been 
made,  and  with  no  small  measure  of  success,  to  point 
out  and  specify  the  two-letter  roots  from  which  the 
existing  three-letter  roots  have  been  derived;  but  it 
has  been  properly  remarked  that  such  an  investigation 
carries  us  quite  away  from  the  Semitic  province.  When 
vre  reach  the  two-letter  root  we  have  left  behind  us  the 
Semitic  languages  altogether,  and  drawn  forth  a  new 
language,  which  might  be  regarded,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  most  ancient  is  not  always  the  most  simple,  as 
the  one  primeval  language  of  mankind. 

(2.)  TTie  consideration  of  the  Hebrew  three-letter 
root,  and  its  possible  growth  out  of  a  more  original  two- 
letter  root,  leads  on  to  the  notice  of  another  prominent 
feature  of  the  Semitic  languages — viz.  the  further  growth 
and  expanaion  of  the  three-letter  root  itteff  int<>  avca'ietg 
of  what  are  called  conjugational  form»^  expressing  in- 

1  In  this  respect  there  ia  a  gradation  in  the  different  Semitic 
languages;  the  Arabic  being  ricliest  in  vowels,  the  Aramean 
poore«t,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Ethiopio  holding  a  middle  place.— 
Dilknann's  Ethiopic  Orammar,  p.  65. 

'  Tlie  exception  ihtayim,  two,  is  only  apparent. 

•  Words  and  syllables,  however,  of  which  the  initial  letter  is 
If,  may  be  said  virtaally  to  l)egin  with  a  vowel,  the  sound  of  || 
being  tcaxve  peroeptible  by  oar  ears. 


tensity,  reflextveness,  causation,  kc.  A  similar  formation 
may  be  traced  in  all  languages ;  in  some  non- Semitic 
languages,  as  the  Turkish,  it  is  very  largely  and  regularly 
developed  (Max  MUller,  Lectures  on  Science  of  Language,  31S,fta). 
In  English  we  have  examples  in  such  verbs  as  sit  and 
set,  lie  and  lay,  Ht  being  the  causative  of  «i7,  lay  of  lie; 
or  we  may  say  tit  is  the  reflective  of  set,  and  lie  of  lay. 
So  in  Latin  aedo  and  aedeo,  jacio  and  jaceo,  &c.,  in 
which  latter  root  the  conjugational  formation  is  still 
farther  developed  "into  jaeto  and  jactito.  But  what 
in  these  languages  is  fragmentary  and  occasional,  in 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  is  carried  out  and 
expanded  with  fulness  and  regularity,  and  consequently 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  Semitic  granmiar.  The 
conjugations  are  of  three  sorts  (a)  Those  expressing 
intensity,  repetition,  &c.,  which  are  usually  distinguished 
by  some  change  within  the  root ;  (6)  those  expressing 
refiexiveness,  causation,  &c.,  which  are  usually  distin- 
guished by  some  addition  to  the  Toot ;  (c)  the  passives, 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  u  or  o  sound  in  the 
first  syllable. 

(3.)  Another  prominent  distinction  of  the  Semitic 
languages  is,  the  extent  to  ichich  modifications  of  the 
root  idea  are  indicated,  not  by  additions  to  the  root,  hut 
by  changes  within  the  root.  "The  Semitic  roots,"  says 
Bopp  (Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-Eoropean  Tongues,  1. 
9o),  "on  account  of  their  construction  possess  the 
most  surprising  capacity  for  indicating  the  secondary 
ideas  of  grammar  by  the  mere  internal  moulding  of  the 
root,  while  the  Sanscrit  rootn  at  the  first  grammatical 
movement  are  compelled  to  assume  external  additions." 
These  internal  changes  are  principally  of  two  sorts : — 

{a)  Votcel  changes.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
the -Semitic  languages  than  the  significance  of  their 
vowel  sounds ;  the  sharp  a  sound,  formed  by  opening 
the  mouth  wide,  being  associated  as  a  symWil  with  the 
idea  of  activity,  while  the  e  and  o  sounds  are  the  sym- 
bols of  rest  and  passiveness.  In  the  Arabic  verb  this 
characteristic  is  very  marked ;  many  of  the  roots  ap- 
pearing under  three  forms,  each  having  a  difierent 
vowel,  and  the  signification  being  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  that  vowel.  The  same  law 
appears  in  the  formation  of  the  passives.  Thus  katala 
— pass,  kutela. 

{b)  Doubling  of  consonants,  usually  of  the  middle 
letter  of  the  root.  By  means  of  this  most  simple  and 
naturaJ  device,  the  Semitic  languages  express  intensity 
or  repetition  of  action;  and  also  such  qualities  as  prompt 
to  repeated  action,  as  righteous,  merciful,  &c.  By  com- 
l)aring  this  usage  with  the  expression  of  the  correspond- 
ing ideas  in  our  own  language,  we  observe  at  once  the 
difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two  languages.  We  say 
merciful,  sinful,  i.e.  full  of  mercy,  full  of  sin.  Not  so 
the  Semitic.  What  we  express  formally  by  means  of  an 
added  root,  the  Semitic  indicates  by  a  sign,  by  simply 
laying  additional  stress  on  one  of  the  root  letters. 
And  thus  again  the  observation  made  under  the  head 
sound  recurs,  viz.  that  in  the  formation  of  the  Semitic 
languages  the  dominant  influence  was  that  of  instinctive 
feeling,  passion,  imagination — the  hand  of  nature  ap- 
pearing everywhere,  the  voice  of  nature  heard  in  every 
utterance :  in  this  how  widely  separated  from  the  arti- 
ficial and  highly  organized  languages  of  the  Indo-£uro- 
{)ean  family.* 

*  "  Der  nrspritngliche  Naturlaut  tOnt  in  ihr  starker  nach,  als 
fafct  in  irgend  einer  andem  Sprache."— Adelnng,  MUhridaU*, 
i.  301,  writing  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
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(4.)  The  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Semitic  languages  is  further  difH*l4?Bftd  in  t/te 
view  which  they  pruent  of  nature  and  of  time.  To  these 
languages  a  neuter  gender  is  unknown.  Ail  nature 
viewed  by  the  Semitic  eye  appears  instinct  with  life. 
The  keavtm  declare  OoSs  glory;  the  earth  ihoweth  hie 
handiwork.  The  trees  of  the  field  clap  their  hands  and 
sing  for  joy.  This,  though  the  impassioned  utterance 
of  the  Hebrew  poet,  expresses  a  common  national  feel- 
ing, which  finds  embodiment  even  in  the  structure 
of  the  national  language.  Of  inanimate  nature  the 
Hebrew  knows  nothing :  he  sees  life  eveiywhere.  His 
language  therefore  rejects  the  neuter  gender,  and 
dasses  all  objects,  even  those  which  we  regard  as  in- 
animate, as  masculine  or  feminine,  according  as  they 
appear  to  his  imagination  to  be  endowed  with  male  or 
female  attributes. 

And  as  his  imagination  thus  endowed  the  lower 
forms  of  nature  with  living  properties;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  same  influence,  he  clothed  with  mate- 
rial and  sensible  form  the  abstract,  the  spiritual,  even 
the  divine.  In  Hebrew  the  abstract  is  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  the  concrete — ^the  mental  quality  by  the 
bodily  member  which  was  regarded  as  its  fittest  repre- 
sentative. Thus  hand  or  arm  stands  for  strength;  tin 
(apA)«  nostril,  means  also  anger;  the  shining  of  the  face 
stands  for  favour  and  acceptanctf  the  falling  of  the  face 
for  displeasure.  So  also  to  say  often  means  to  think; 
to  speak  with  one  mouth  stands  for  to  be  of  the  same  sen- 
timent. The  verb  to  ^o  is  employed  to  describe  mental 
as  well  as  bodily  progress.  One's  course  of  life  is  his 
way,  the  path  of  his  feet. 

And  not  only  in  its  description  of  nature,  but  also  in 
its  mo€le  of  indicating  time,  do  we  observe  the  same 
predominant  influence.  The  Semitic  tense  system, 
especially  as  it  appears  in  Hebrew,  is  extremely  simple 
and  primitive.  It  is  not  threefold  like  our»,  distribut- 
ing time  into  past,  present,  and  future,  but  twofold. 
The  two  so-called  tenses  or  rather  stcUes  of  the  verb 
coirespond  to  the  division  of  nouns  into  abstract  and 
concrete.  The  verbal  idea  is  conceived  of  either  in  its  re- 
alization or  in  its  non-realization,  whether  actual  or  ideaL 
That  which  lies  before  the  mind  as  realized,  whether  in 
the  actual  past,  present,  or  future,  the  Hebrew  describes 
by  means  of  the  so-called  preterite  tense;  that  which  he 
conceives  of  as  yet  to  be  realizecl  or  in  process  of  reali- 
zation, whether  in  the  actual  past,  present,  or  future,  he 
describes  by  means  of  the  so-called  future  tense.  Hence 
the  use  of  the  future  in  certain  combinations  as  a  histori- 
cal tense,  and  of  the  so-called  preterite  in  certain  combi- 
nations as  a  prophetic  tense.  Into  the  details  of  the 
tense  usages  which  branch  out  from  this  primitive  idea 
we  cannot  now  enter.  It  is  in  the  structural  laws  of 
the  Hebrew  language  that  its  influence  is  most  strongly 
marked :  in  the  Aramean  it  is  almost  lost.* 

(5.)  The  influence  of  the  imagination  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Semitic  languages  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
absence  of  not  a  few  grammatical  forms  which  we  find  in 
other  languages.  Much  that  is  definitely  expressed  in 
more  highly  developed  languages,  is  left  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  to  be  caught 
up  by  the  hearer  or  reader.     In  this  respect  there  is  an 

>  Ewftld,  Leiirbueh,  sect.  134  a.  Tim  subject  was  discussed  by 
the  present  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literotuit  for  Oct. 
1849.  To  the  general  principles  of  that  article  he  still  adheres, 
though  the  erperience  of  fourteen  years  has  neoeMarily  suggested 
not  a  few  modifications  in  the  details. 


analogy  between  the  language  itsdf  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  originally  represented  in  writmg.  Of  the 
language  as  written,  the  vowd  sounds  fonned  no  part 
The  reader  must  supply  these  mentally  as  he  goes  along. 
So  with  the  language  itself.  It  has  not  a  separate  aad 
distinct  expression  for  every  shade  and  turn  of  thought 
Much  is  left  to  be  filled  in  by  the  hearer  or  the  leader; 
and  this  usually  without  occasioning  any  serious  inoon- 
venience  or  difficulty.  The  Semitic  languages,  how- 
ever, do  not  all  stand  on  the  same  level  in  this  respect 
In  the  Syriac,  and  still  more  in  the  Arabic,  the  expves- 
sion  of  thought  is  usually  more  complete  and  precise 
than  in  Hebrew,  though  often  for  that  very  reason  lesi 
animated  and  impressive.  A  principal  ddect  in  these 
languages,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  is  the  fevnesi 
of  the  particles.  And  also  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  verbal  foimation  does  occasion  to  the  European 
student  difficulties  which  can  be  snnnounted  only  hy  a 
veiy  careful  study  of  the  principles  by  which  the  val> 
usages  are  governed. 

In  this  respect  the  Hebrew  occupies  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  those  languages  which  consist  almost 
entirely  of  roots  -with  a  veiy  scanty  grammatical  de- 
velopment, and  the  Indo-European  class  of  Unguages 
in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  definite  expres- 
sion even  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought  The 
Greek,  says  Paul,  seeks  after  wisdom:  he  reasons,  OGm- 
pares,  analyzes.  The  Jew  requires  a  sign— aometfaing  to 
strike  the  imagination  and  carry  conviction  to  the  heart 
at  onoe  without  any  formal  and  lengthened  argument 
The  Greek  language,  therefore,  in  its  most  pedexi 
form,  was  the  ofispring  of  reason  and  taste :  the  Helxev 
of  imagination  and  intuition.  The  Shemites  have 
been  the  quairiers  whose  great  rough  blocks  the  Japheth- 
ites  have  cut  and  polished  and  fitted  one  to  another. 
The  former,  therefore,  are  the  teachers  of  the  world  in 
religion,  the  latter  in  philosophy.  This  peculiar  diar 
acter  of  the  Semitic  mind  is  very  strongly  inqwessed 
upon  the  language. 

A  national  language  being  an  embodiment  and  pic- 
ture of  the  national  mind,  there  is  thus  thrown  arouml 
the  otherwise  laborious  and  uninteresting  study  of 
grammar,  even  in  its  earliest  stages,  an  attractive 
power  and  value  which  would  not  otherwise  bek>ng  to 
it.  It  was  the  same  mind  that  found  expression  in  tbe 
Hebrew  language,  which  gave  birth,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  inspiration,  to  the  sublime  revelations  of 
the  Old  Testament  scripttires.  And  it  would  be  easy  to 
trace  an  analogy  between  these  revelations  and  tbe 
kngua^^e  in  whidi  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us.  It 
is  curious  to  find  that  even  the  divinest  thoughts  and 
names  of  the  Old  Testament  connect  themselves  with 
questions  in  Hebrew  grammar.  Thus,  when  we  inves- 
tigate the  nature  and  use  of  the  Hebrew  plural,  and 
discover  from  a  multitude  of  examples  that  it  is  em- 
ployed not  only  to  denote  phsraUty,  but  likewise  extension 
whether  in  space  or  time,  as  in  the  Hebrew  words  ice 
life,  youth,  old  age,  ««?.,  and  also  whatever  balks 
largely  before  the  mind,  we  are  unwittingly  led  on  to 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  criticinB  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  the  origin  of  the  plural  form  of 
the  divine  xuune  o^nSc  (Elohim),  in  our  vendon  rendered 
God.  Or,  again,  when  we  study  the  difficult  question 
of  the  tenses,  and  endeavour  to  determine  the  cxs«t 
import  and  force  of  each,  we  speedily  discover  that  tbe 
grammatical  investigation  we  are  pursuing  is  one  of 
unspeakable  moment,  for  it  involves  the  right  m**** 
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henaiun  of  that  most  sacred  name  of  God,  which  the 
Jew  still  refuses  to  take  upon  his  lips,  the  four- 
letter  name  n\T»  Jahveh  or  Jehovah.  This,  however, 
is  a  topic  which  we  cannot  pursue  further:  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  noticed  it. 

3.  In  the  syntax  and  general  structure  of  the  SemiUc 
languages  and  writings  we  trace  the  ox>eration  of  the 
same  principles,  the  same  tendencies  of  mind  which 
manifest  themselves  in  the  structure  of  words.  In  this 
respect  the  Hebrew  language  exhibits  a  more  simple 
and  primitive  type  than  any  of  the  sister-tongues. 
The  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  composition  is  very 
obvious  even  to  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  or  to 
the  scholar  who  compares  the  Greek  Testament,  the 
style  of  which  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, with  the  classical  Greek  writers.  We  observe 
at  once  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  building  up 
of  a  lengthened  period,  consisting  of  several  propositions 
duly  subordinated  and  compacted  so  as  to  form  a  har^ 
monious  and  impressive  whole.  Hebrew  composition 
consists  rather  of  a  succession  of  co-ordinate  proposi- 
tions, each  of  which  is  for  the  moment  uppermost  in 
the  view  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  until  it  is  super- 
seded by  that  which  follows.  This  results  at  once  from 
the  character  of  the  Semitic  mind,  which  was  more 
remarkable  for  rapid  movements  and  vivid  glances 
than  for  large  and  comprehensive  grasp.  Such  a  mind 
would  give  forth  its  thoughts  in  a  rapid  succession  of 
independent  utterances  rather  than  in  sustained  and 
elaborated  composition.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the 
same  mental  peculiarity  that  the  highest  poetry  of  the 
Semitic  nations  is  lyrical. 

The  Hebrew  composition  is  also  extremely  pictorial 
in  its  character — not  the  poetry  only  but  also  the  prose. 
In  the  history  the  past  is  not  described ;  it  is  painted. 
It  is  not  the  ear  that  hears ;  it  is  rather  the  eye  that 
sees.  The  course  of  events  is  made  to  pass  before  the 
eye;  the  transactions  are  all  acted  over  again.  The 
past  is  not  a  fixed  landscape  but  a  moving  ])anorama. 
The  reader  of  the  English  Bible  must  have  remarked 
the  constant  use  of  the  word  behold :  which  indicates 
that  the  writer  is  himself,  and  wishes  to  make  his 
reader  also,  a  spectator  of  the  transactions  he  describes. 
The  use  of  the  tenses  in  the  Hebrew  historical  writings 
IS  specially  remarkable  To  the  young  student  of 
Hebrew  the  constant  use  of  the  future  tense  in  the 
description  of  the  past  appears  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  the  language.  But  the  singular 
phenomenon  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  It  was 
because  the  Hebrew  viewed  and  described  the  transac- 
tions of  the  past,  not  as  all  past  and  done,  but  as  in 
actual  process  and  progress  of  evolvenient,  that  he 
makes  such  frequent  use  of  the  so-called  future.  In 
imagination  he  quits  his  own  point  of  time,  and  lives 
over  the  past.  With  his  reader  he  sails  down  the 
stream  of  time,  and  traces  with  open  eye  the  winding 
course  of  history.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in 
English  this  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Further,  in  writing  even  of  the  commonest  actions, 
as  that  one  leent,  spoke^  saw,  &c.,  the  Hebrew  is  not 
usually  satisfied  with  the  simple  statement  that  the 
thing  was  done,  he  must  describe  also  the  process  of 
doing.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  style  of  our  Eng- 
lish Bibles  that  we  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  pictorial 
character  of  such  expressions  as  these,  recurring  in  every 
page : — he  arose  and  ttent — he  opened  his  lips  and  spake 
— he  put  forth  his  hand  and  took — he  lifted  vp  his  eyes 
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and  saw—iu  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.  But  what  we 
do  not  consciously  perceive  we  often  unconsciously  feel; 
and  doubtless  it  is  this  painting  of  events  which  is  the 
source  of  part  at  least  of  the  chann  with  which  the 
Scripture  narrative  is  invested  to  all  pure  and  simple 
minds. 

The  same  effect  is  also  produced  by  the  symbolical 
way  of  representing  mental  states  and  processes  which 
distinguishes  the  Hebrew  writers.  Such  expressions  as 
to  bend  or  incline  the  ear  for  "to  hear  attentively,"  to 
stiffen  the  neck  for  "to  be  stubborn  and  rebellious,"  to 
uncover  the  ear  for  "  to  reveal,"  are  in  frequent  use. 
Even  the  acts  of  the  Divine  Mind  are  depicted  in  a 
similar  way.  And  in  the  study  especially  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  must  keep  this  carefully  in  view,  lest  we 
should  err  by  giving  to  a  symbolical  expression  a  literal 
interpretation.  Thus  when  we  read,  Ex.  xxxiit.  ii,  that 
"  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face  as  a  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend,"  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  a  Hebrew  who  wrote  these  words,  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  depict  to  himself  and  others  the  spiritual 
under  material  symbols,  and  thus  we  shall  be  guarded 
against  irreverently  attaching  to  them  a  meaning  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  bear.  But  though  such 
modes  of  expression  are  open  to  misapprehension  by  us 
whose  minds  are  formed  in  so  very  different  a  mould, 
nevertheless,  when  rightly  understood,  they  have  the 
effect  of  giving  us  a  more  clear  and  vi^'id  impression  of 
the  spiritual  ideas  which  they  embody,  than  could  be 
conveyed  to  us  by  any  other  mode  of  representation  or 
expression. 

The  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  language 
further  appears  in  the  prominence  which  is  constantly 
given  to  the  word  or  words  embodying  the  leading  idea 
in  a  sentence  or  period.  Thus  the  noun  stands  before 
the  adjective,  the  predicate  stands  before  the  subject, 
unless  the  latter  be  specially  emphatic,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  only  put  first,  but  may  stand  by  itself  as  a 
nominative  absolute  without  any  syntactical  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

The  constant  use  of  the  oratio  directa  is  also  to  be  spe- 
cially noted,  as  an  indication  of  the  primitive  character 
of  the  language.  The  Hebrew  historian  does  not  usually 
inform  us  that  such  and  such  a  person  said  such  and 
such  things;  he  actually  as  it  were  produces  the  parties 
and  makes  them  speak  for  themselves.  And  to  this 
device  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  the  Bible  history  owes 
much  of  its  freshness  and  power  of  exciting  and  sus- 
taining the  interest  of  its  readers.  No  other  history 
could  be  so  often  read  without  losing  its  power  to  inte- 
rest and  charm. 

Lastly,  in  a  primitive  language,  formed  under  the 
predominating  influence  of  imagination  and  emotion, 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with  many  elliptical  expressions 
and  also  with  many  redundancies.  Not  a  little  which  we 
think  it  necessary  formally  to  express  in  words,  the 
Hebrew  allowed  to  be  gathered  from  the  context ;  and, 
conversely,  the  Hebrew  gave  expression  to  not  a  little 
which  we  omit.  For  example,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  Hebrew  than  the  omission  of  the  verb  to  be  in 
its  various  forms:  and  on  the  other  hand  a  very  striking 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  style  is  the  constant  use  of 
the  forms  ^ni^  n«*n  (i'«y'A»,  v'haya),  and  it  came  to  pass — 

•:-    tt: 
and  it  shall  come  to  pcus,  which,  in  translating  into  Eng- 
lish, may  be  altogether  omitted  without  any  serious  loss. 
In  the  Hebrew  prose  also  we  often  meet  with  traces  of 
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that  echoing  of  thought  and  expression  which  fonns 
one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  poetic  style; 
as  in  Gre.  vi.  22,  ''  And  Noah  did  according  to  all  that 
God  commanded  him— «o  did  he;"  and  similar  passages, 
in  which  we  seem  to  have  two  different  forms  of  record- 
ing the  same  fact  combined  into  one,  thus:  — 

And  Noah  did  aoconliug  to  all  that  Qod  commanded  him; 

Aooordiug  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him,  bo  did  he. 

11.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  ^Vnder  this 
head  are  embraced  three  important  topics,  which  we 
must  rapidly  glance  at:  1.  The  origin  of  the  language; 
2.  The  nature  and  effects  of  the  various  influences 
which  modified  the  form  of  the  language,  so  long  as  it 
continued  a  living  language;  and,  3.  The  date  at  which 
it  ceased  to  he  a  living  language. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  Language. — ^The  primeval 
seat  of  the  Hebrew  language,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  extant  historical  notices,  was  Palestine.  These 
notices  carry  us  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  but  no 
farther.  Whether  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  para- 
dise, as  the  older  critics  and  theologians  fondly  imagined, 
is  a  question  for  the  solution  of  which  we  have  no  his- 
torical data.  It  is  true  that  the  names,  Adarn^  Eve, 
Abel,  &c.,  receive  explanation  from  the  Hebrew;  but 
the  argument  formerly  founded  on  this  circumstance, 
and  confidently  relied  on,  is  now  generally  allowed  to 
be  by  no  means  conclusive.  These  names  are  in  fact 
picture  names;  their  meaning  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  story ;  and  whether  they  were  real  names  of 
ancient  personages,  or  Hebrew  equivalents  for  the  real 
names,  we  have  no  means  of  certainly  determining. 
The  Hebrew  may  have  been  the  primeval  language; 
but  there  is  no  decisive  historical  evidence  that  it  was. 

So  far  as  history  informs  us,  Palestine  was  the  earliest 
seat  of  the  Hebrew  language.  And,  what  is  somewhat 
surprising,  when  we  do  first  meet  with  it,  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  families  of  the  patriarchs,  but  appears 
to  be  the  common  language  of  the  numerous  tribes 
by  whom  Palestine  was  then  occupied.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  language  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  was  the  language  of  Canaan  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  immigrants  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  tribes  among  whom  they  sojourned, 
and  with  whom  they  maintained  frequent  interoouise, 
spoke  the  same  language.  This  fact  at  once  suggests 
an  important  question  for  solution,  viz.  Was  Hebrew 
the  language  of  Abraham  previous  to  his  entrance  into 
Canaan?  or  did  Abraham,  after  his  entrance  into 
Canaan,  acquire  and  transmit  to  his  descendants  the 
language  of  his  adopted  country?  This  is  a  question 
to  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  a  decisive 
reply,  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  tribes,  and 
the  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the  Semitic 
nations  to  whom  by  their  language  they  were  so  closely 
allied.  Still  we  must  confess  that  the  balance  of  pro- 
bability appears  to  us  to  incline  to  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. The  evidence  is  scanty,  but  not  without  weight. 
(1.)  In  De.  xxvi.  5,  Abraham  is  called  a  Syrian  or 
Aramean  (*i8nN);    from  which  we  naturally  conclude 

that  Syriac  was  his  mother-tongue,  especially  when 
we  find  (2.),  from  Ge.  xxxi.  47,  that  Syriac  or  Chaldee 
was  the  language  spoken  by  Laban,  the  grandson  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
remarked  (3.),  that  in  Is.  xix.  18,  the  Hebrew  is  actually 
called  the  language  of  Canaan;  and  (4.)  that  the  lan- 


guage itself  furnishes  internal  evidence  of  its  Palestiniui 
origin  in  the  word  t3*  i^o^),  mo,  which  means  also  ikt     I 

^oeBt,  and  has  this  meaning  in  the  very  earliest  docu-      | 
ments.    And  (5.)  finally,  Jewish  tradition,  whatever 
weight  may  be  attached  to  it,  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion (OeaeiiJus,  Qeacbichte,  sect.  vL  4). 

If  we  inquire  further,  how  it  was  that  the  Canaanites, 
of  the  race  of  Ham,  spoke  a  language  so  closely  allied 
to  the  languages  spoken  by  the  principal  memben  of 
the  Semitic  family  of  nations,  we  shall  soon  discover 
that  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  impossible  with 
our  present  means  of  information ;  it  Hes  beyond  the 
historic  period.  It  may  be  that  long  before  the  migra- 
tion of  Abraham,  a  Semitic  race  occupied  Palestine; 
and  that,  as  Abraham  adopted  the  language  of  the 
Canaanites,  so  the  Canaanites  themselves  had  in  like 
manner  adopted  the  language  of  that  earlier  race,  whom 
they  gradually  dispossessed,  and  eventually  extirpated 
or  absorbed.  However  this  may  be,  leaving  specula 
tion  for  fact^  is  it  not  ix>8sible  to  discover  a  wise  pu^ 
pose  in  the  selection  of  the  language  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
— the  great  commercial  cities  of  antiquity— as  the 
language  in  which  was  to  be  embodied  the  most  won- 
derful revelation  of  Himself  and  of  his  law  which  God 
made  to  the  ancient  world?  When  we  remember  the 
constant  intercourse  which  was  maintained  by  the 
Phoenicians  with  the  most  distant  regions  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  written  in  a  languai^ 
almost  identical  with  the  Phoenician,  must  have  exer- 
cised a  more  important  influence  on  the  Gentile  world 
than  is  usually  acknowledged. 

Of  course  the  Canaanitish  language,  when  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews,  did  not  remain  unchanged.  Havii^ 
become  the  instrument  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  being 
employed  in  the  expression  of  new  and  very  pecaliar 
ideas,  it  must  have  been  modified  considerably  Uiereby. 
How  far,  may  possibly  be  yet  ascertained,  should  acci- 
dent or  the  successful  zeal  of  some  explorer  bring  to 
light  the  more  ancient  monuments  of  the  Phaemcian 
nation,  which  may  still  have  survived  the  entombment 
of  centuries. 

2.  It^wneez  modifying  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  Lior 
guage,  and  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  writingi.  These 
influences  are  (1.)  Time,  (2.)  Plaice,  (3.)  the  individiuU 
peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  (4.)  the  charae- 
ter  and  subieet-matter  of  their  compotitiotu.  It  is  only 
the  first  two  of  these  that  fall  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  article. 

(1.)  IVmd.— The  extant  classical  Hebrew  writings 
embrace  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  from    1 1 
the  era  of  Moses  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the    | 
books  of  Chronicles,  which  stand  last  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.    And  we  naturally  expect  that  the  language  of 
the  earliest  books  should  differ  considerably  from  thai    ; 
of  the  later.     Nay,  we  might  probably  expect  to  le 
able  to  trace  a  gradual  change  in  the  form  of  the  lan- 
guage, becoming  more  and  more  decided  as  century    '  < 
followed  century,  and  new  influences  were  brought  to     , 
bear  upon  it.    This  expectation,  however,  is  not  realised. 
There  is  indeed  to  be  observed  a  very  decided  diffarence    | 
in  language  and  style  between  the  earliest  and  the  veiy     i 
latest  Hebrew  writings;  but  this  difference  was  the     | 
result,  not  of  a  gradual  process  of  change  extending 
over  centuries,  but  of  a  very  sadden  and  rapid  revolQ-     ^ 
tion.      Hence    the  extant    Hebrew  writhigs,  when 
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dusified  with  respect  to  language,  have  usually  been 
arranged  in  two  great  divisions* — ^the  fonuer  including 
those  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  latter  including  those  of  a  subsequent  date.  In 
passing  from  the  book  of  Grenesis  to  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings,  we  do  not  mark  any  very  striking  difference 
in  the  language.  Doubtless  there  is  a  difference ;  but 
not  such  a  difference  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
writings  separated  from  one  another  in  date  by  so  con- 
siderable a  period;  not  such  a  difference  as  we  do  actually 
find  when  we  take  up  an  English  author  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  even  later,  and  compare  his  language 
with  the  English  of  our  own  day.  Here  then  is  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon  which  requires  explanation. 
Now  this  explanation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  rejection 
of  the  traditional  belief  as  to  the  age  and  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Even  those  critics  who  endeavour  to 
bring  down  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  to  a  compara- 
tively late  date,  allow  that  a  portion  at  least  of  its 
contents  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  age  of  Moses  (Ewaid, 
Lebrbaeh,  Mct.  ^e):  and  thus,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  most  ancient  portion  bears  in  its  language 
and  style  the  stamp  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished in  a  veiy  marked  manner  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  (which  has  not  been  shown), 
the  phenomenon  still  remains  unexplained.  But  in- 
deed the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  unexampled. 
It  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  said,  for  example, 
that  the  Chinese  language  displays  the  same  tenacity 
and  aversion  to  change  still  more  decidedly;  the 
books  of  the  great  teacher  Confucius  being  written 
in  language  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  his 
commentators  fifteen  hundred  years  later.  So,  we  are 
informed  by  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the 
Greeks,  at  least  the  more  cultivated  class,  even  in  his 
day  spoke  the  language  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripiden, 
maintaining  the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and 
purity  (Gibbon,  viii.  loo).  Or  to  take  another  example 
more  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  written  Arabic  of  the  present  day  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  first  centuries  after 
Mohammed.  In  each  of  the  cases  just  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  that  the  language  was  as  it  were  stereo- 
typed by  becoming  the  language  of  books  held  in  high- 
est esteem,  and  reverence,  diligently  studied  by  the 
learned,  frequently  committed  to  memory,  and  adopted 
as  a  model  of  style  by  succeeding  writers.*  Now,  may 
not  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Mosaic  age  have  had  a 
similar  influence  on  the  written  Hebrew  of  the  follow- 
ing ages,  which  continued  undisturbed  till  the  captivity, 
or  even  later?  We  know  how  greatly  the  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  English  and  German  have  affected 
the  langimge  and  literature  of  England  and  Germany 
ever  since  they  were  given  to  the  world.  But  among 
a  people  like  the  ancient  Hebrews,  living  to  a  certain 
extent  apart  from  other  nations,  with  a  literature  of  no 
great  extent,  and  a  learned  dass  specially  engaged  in  the 
study  and  transcription  of  the  sacred  writings,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  the  influence  of  these  writings  upon  the 


'  The  threefold  division  of  some  recent  writers  has  not  been 
estAblished. 

'  A  jrottjog  friend  (noir  a  miMionarf  in  China)  informs  me 
that  he  has  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  Chinese  pupils 
to  understand  how  it  happens  that  some  -words  used  in  the 
anthorixed  version  of  the  Bible  have  become  obsolete;  the 
imitation  and  reprodnction  of  the  ancient  language  being  re- 
^rdad  as  one  of  the  prlnoipal  beauties  of  Chinese  composition. 


form  of  the  national  language  must  have  been  much 
more  decided  and  permanent.  The  learned  men  would 
naturally  adopt  in  their  compositions  the  language  of 
the  books  which  had  been  their  study  from  youth,  and 
large  portions  of  which  they  were  probably  able  to 
repeat  from  memory.  Thus  the  language  of  these  old 
lK>oks,  though  it  might  differ  in  some  respects  from 
that  spoken  by  the  common  people,  would  naturally 
become  the  language  of  the  learned  and  of  books»  espe- 
cially of  books  on  sacred  subjects,  such  as  have  alone 
come  down  to  us  from  ancient  Israel.  I  shall  only 
further  observe,  that,  in  explanation  of  the  fact  under 
discussion,  appeal  has  also  been  made  (a)  to  the  per- 
manence of  eastern  customs;  and  {b)  to  the  simple 
structure  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  rendered  it 
less  liable  to  change  than  other  more  largely  developed 
languages.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  early  writings  may  be  concealed 
from  view  by  the  uniformity  of  the  system  of  punctua- 
tion adopted  and  applied  to  the  Scriptures  by  the 
Hebrew  grammarians. 

The  writings  which  belong  to  the  second  age— that 
subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity — differ  very  con- 
siderably from  those  which  belong  to  the  first;  the 
influence  of  the  Chaldee  language,  acquired  by  the 
Jewish  exiles  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  having 
gradually  corrupted  the  national  tongue.  The  historical 
books  belonging  to  this  age  are  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  In  the  prophets  who 
prophesied  during  and  after  the  captivity,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel,  the  Chaldee  impress  is  by  no 
means  so  strong  as  we  might  anticipate,  they  having 
evidently  formed  their  style  on  that  of  the  older  pro- 
phets. It  is  important,  however,  to  observe,  that  the 
presence  of  what  appears  to  be  a  Chaldeism,  is  not 
always  the  indication  of  a  later  age.  Chaldee  words 
and  forms  occasionally  appear  even  m  the  most  ancient 
Hebrew  compositions,  especially  the  poetical;  the  poet 
delighting  in  archaic  and  rare  words,  and  substituting 
these  for  the  more  usual  and  commonplace.  But  be- 
tween the  Chaldaic  archaisms  and  the  Chaldeisms  of 
the  later  Scriptures  there  is  this  marked  distinction, 
that  the  former  are  only  occasional,  and  lie  scattered 
on  the  surface;  the  latter  are  frequent,  and  give  a 
peculiar  colour  and  character  to  the  whole  language. 

A  still  more  corrupt  form  of  the  language  appears  in 
the  Mishna  and  other  later  Jewish  writings,  in  which 
the  foreign  element  is  much  more  decided  and  pro- 
minent. 

(2.)  Place,— Vnd&c  this  head  is  embraced  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  different  dialects  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew.  Was  the  Hebrew  language,  as  spoken  by 
the  several  tribes  of  Israel,  of  uniform  mould  and  char- 
acter? or  did  it  branch  out  into  various  dialects  corre- 
sponding to  the  leading  divisions  of  the  nation  ?  In 
attempting  to  answer  this  question,  there  is  no  direct 
historical  testimony  of  which  we  can  avail  oiurselves. 
From  Ne.  xiii.  23,  24,  we  learn  nothing  more  than 
that  the  language  of  Ashdod  differed  from  that  of  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity,  which  is  only 
what  we  might  have  anticipated.  And  the  notices  in 
Ju.  xii.  6  and  xviii.  3,  which  are  more  to  the  purpose, 
refer  rather  to  a  difference  in  pronunciation  than  in 
the  form  of  the  language.  Notwithstanding,  it  seems 
prima  facie  probable,  (a)  that  the  Unguago  of  the  trans- 
jordanic  tribes  was  in  course  of  time  modified  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  close  contact  of  these 
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tribes  with  the  Syrians  of  the  north  and  the  Arab 
tribes  of  the  great  eastern  desert;  and  (6)  that  a  similar 
dialectic  difference  would  be  gradually  developed  in 
the  language  of  Ephraim  and  the  other  northern  tribes 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  especially  after  the  political 
separation  of  these  tribes  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
t]ie  family  of  David.  Possibly  in  the  Jewish  langvuigt 
of  2  Ki.  xviii.  28,  we  may  discover  the  trace  of  some 
such  difference  of  dialect;  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
the  name  Jewitk  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  very 
brief  period  which  intervened  between  the  taking  of 
Samaria  and  the  transaction  in  the  record  of  which  it 
occurs;  and,  if  in  use  before  the  taking  of  Samaria  and 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  must  have  been  re- 
stricted to  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  language  prevailing 
in  Judea,  which,  being  thus  distinguished  in  name  from 
the  language  of  the  northern  tribes,  was  probably  dis- 
tinguished in  other  respects  also.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  separate 
books  of  Scripture  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

3.  When  the  Hebrew  Language  ceased  to  be  a  living 
language. — The  Jewish  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Hebrew  language  ceased  to  he  spoken  by  the  body  of 
the  people  during  their  captivity  in  Babylon;  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  many  Christian  scholars  also.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  was  never  spoken  in 
its  purity  after  the  return  from  captivity;  but  that  it 
ceased  altogether  to  be  the  language  of  the  people  after 
that  period,  and  was  retained  only  as  the  language  of 
books  and  of  the  learned,  has  not  been  established. 
The  principal  evidence  relied  on  by  those  who  hold  this 
opinion  is  derived  from  Ne.  viii.  8:  "So  they  read  in 
the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly^  and  gave  the 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.** 
Distinctly,  ^/Sbo  (m'phorash),  i.e.  says  Hengstenberg, 

"with  the  addition  of  a  translation"  (Gonninencssof  Daniol, 
eh.  lit.  sect.  5).  But  though  this  gloss  has  some  support  in 
Jewish  tradition,  it  is  at  variance  both  with  Hebrew 

and  with  Chaldee  usage.  v^'Ss^  (m'-p7iorash),  means  made 

T   : 
clear  or  distinct,  as  is  evident  from  Nu.  zv.  34  (the  mean- 
ing of  ^ehSO>  m^pharesh,  in  Ezr.  i v.  18  is  disputed);  and 

ttfSsD  vnp*1  {vayikr'u  nCphorush),  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise rendered  than  "  they  read  distinctly'^  (aeo  the  Lexi- 
cons of  Coccoiiu,  QeMnliu,  and  FUnt;  Buxtorf  and  Gussetini  render 
by  explanate,  e'xpUcate).  This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  the 
cf>ntext;  for  if  we  should  render  with  Hengstenberg, 
"  they  read  with  the  addition  of  a  translation,'"  to  what 
purpose  the  clause  which  follows,  "and  gave  the  sense,'' 
&c.?  At  the  same  time,  though  this  passage  does  not 
furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  it  does  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  that  time  it  had  considerably  degenerated  from 
its  ancient  purity,  so  that  the  common  people  had  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  language  of  their  ancient 
sacred  hooks.  Still  we  believe  that  the  Hebrew  element 
predominated,  and  instead  of  describing,  with  Walton 
(Prolegom.  Hi.  wet.  24),  the  language  of  the  Jews  on  their 
return  from  exile  as  "  Chaldee  with  a  certain  admixture 
of  Hebrew,"  we  should  rather  describe  it  as  Hebrew 
with  a  large  admixture  of  Chaldee.  Only  on  this  hypo- 
thesis does  it  appear  possible  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  Hebrew  continued  even  after  this 
period  to  be  the  language  of  prophets  and  preachers, 


historians  and  poets,  whilst  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
similar  use  of  the  Chaldee  among  the  Jews  of  Pslesiine 
(eomp.  also  Ne.  zlii.  24). 

At  what  time  Chaldee  became  the  dominant  element 
in  the  national  language  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
All  political  influences  favoured  its  ascendency;  snd 
^dth  these  concurred  the  influence  of  that  large  portion 
of  the  nation  still  r^ident  in  the  East,  and  maintaining 
constant  intercourse  with  a  Chaldee-speaking  popula- 
tion. To  these  influences  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
Hebrew,  notwithstanding  the  sacred  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  by  and  by  succumbed.  On  the  coins  of 
the  Maccabees,  indeed,  the  ancient  language  still  Ap- 
pears; but  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  it  maintained  its  position  as  a  living  langosge  down 
to  the  Maocabean  period  (Renan,  Longoea  Semiaqnei,  p.  vs). 
The  fragments  of  the  popular  language  which  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament  are  all  Aramean;  and  ever  smoe 
the  Hebrew  has  been  preserved  and  cultivated  ss  tbe 
language  of  the  learned  and  of  books,  and  not  of  common 
life.  On  the  history  of  the  post-biblical  Hdntw  we  do 
not  now  enter. 

III.  Of  tfie  Written  Hebrew.-— The  Semitic  nations 
have  been  the  teachers  of  the  world  in  religion;  by  iki 
invention  of  the  alphabet  they  may  likewise  lay  claim 
to  the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
world's  literature. 

The  Semitic  alphabet^  as  is  well  known,  has  no  ngni 
for  the  pure  vowel  sounds.  All  the  letters  are  conson- 
ants; some,  however,  are  so  weak  as  easily  to  pass  into 
vowels,  and  these  letters  we  accordingly  find  in  nse, 
especially  in  the  later  Scriptures,  as  vowel  marks. 

Two  interesting  questions  here  present  themselves: 
1.  As  to  the  age  and  origin  of  the  characters  or  letten 
which  appear  in  all  extant  Hebrew  MSS.  and  in  our 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles;  suid  2.  As  to  the  origin  and 
authority  of  the  punctuation  by  which  the  vowel  sounds 
are  indicated. 

1 .  On  the  former  of  these  questions  there  are  two 
conclusions  which  may  be  relied  on  as  certain:  (1.)  Hist 
the  present  square  characters  were  not  in  use  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  the  Babylonish  ci4>ttvity.  The 
Jewish  tradition  is  that  they  were  introduced  or  reintro- 
duced by  Ezra  (Qeaenin%  Gescbiehte,  p.  150;  Ligbtfoet,  Horn 
Hebnacte,  Mat.  t.  18).  (2.)  That  the  square  characters  have 
been  in  use  since  the  b^;inning  of  our  era  (llnpMd  in 
Stod.  and  Krit.  for  1830,  p.  288).  But  between  these  two 
limits  several  centuries  intervene;  is  it  not  possible  to 
approximate  more  doeely  to  the  date  of  their  introduc- 
tion! The  only  fact  to  whidi  appeal  can  be  made  with 
this  view  is  this — ^that  on  the  coins  of  tlie  Maccabees 
the  square  characters  do  not  appear;  but  whetho-  we 
are  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  that  these  diaracteis 
had  not  then  come  into  use  in  Judea  is  very  doubtful 
(Oesenius,  OeMbicbte,  sect  xliii.  S) .  The  probability  is  that 
the  introduction  of  these  characters,  called  by  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  Assyrian,  and  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
Aramean  origin,  had  some  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Aramean  language,  and  that  the  change 
from  the  ancient  written  characters,  like  that  from  the 
ancient  language,  was  not  accomplished  at  once,  hot 
gradually.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  intensity  of  national 
feeling  awakened  during  the  Maccabean  struggle,  there 
was  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  ancient  language  and 
writing. 

The  characters  in  use  before  the  Babylonish  exile 
have  been  preserved  by  the  Samaritans  even  to  the 
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present  day  without  material  change  (OeMolui,  Monam. 
Fhoon.  Mctw  IL  1;  eomp.  on  UiiM  tubjeet  aUo  Kopp,  BUder  and  Sehrlf- 
ten,  ii.  sect  16&-187;  £wald,  Lehrbueb,  Met.  liXTiL;  Oeienliu,  Q«- 
•diichto  der  Hebriiiaehen  Spraehe  and  Sohrlft,  eeet  41-43;  Winer, 
ReAlworterbacb,  U.  4S0-424). 

2.  At  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  punctuation, 
the  controyersy  which  raged  so  fiercely  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  said  now  to  have  ceased;  and 
the  views  of  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  from  the  adoption 
of  which  the  Buztorfs  anticipated  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  (pessimas  et  periculosas  consequentias), 
now  meet  with  ahnost  umversal  acquiescence.  The 
two  following  conclusions  may  now  be  regarded  as 
established:  (1.)  That  the  present  punctuation  did  not 
fonn  an  original  part  of  the  inspired  record,  but  was 
introduced  by  the  Jewish  doctois  long  after  that  record 
had  been  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  langiuige;  and 
(2.)  That  the  present  pointed  text,  notwithstanding  its 
comparative  recency,  presents  us  with  the  closest  pos- 
sible approximation  to  the  language  which  the  sacred 
writers  actually  used.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over 
the  evidence  by  which  these  positions  are  established. 
Those  who  wish  to  do  so  will  find  the  fullest  informa- 
tion in  the  great  work  of  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  entitled 
Arcanum  Punctationis  Revelatumf  with  the  reply  of  the 
younger  Buxtorf ;  compare  ako  Hupfeld  in  tl\|^  Studlen 
nnd  Kritiken  for  1830,  p.  549,  &c.  Keeping  these  con- 
dusions  in  view  in  interpreting  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
we  shall  be  careful  neither  on  the  one  hand  to  neglect 
the  traditional  text»  nor  on  the  other  hand  servilely  to 
adhere  to  it,  when  a  change  of  the  points  would  give  a 
better  sense  to  any  passage. 

[The  aids  io  the  study  of  the  Hebrewr  laTignage  and  Scriptures 
are  numerons.  The  principal  are,  Fiiret's  Cjncordance,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student;  Geseniiu'  Tlurnvrm 
Lingua  Ihbraea,  completetl  by  liOdiger,  and  aliM)  hU  LihrgibiituU 
and  OexchichU  d-r  lUbrUixchen  Hprurhe  und  Sckrift.  The  beat 
Hebrew  grammar  is  Ewald's,  one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  which 
liaa  been  translated  by  Dr.  Nicholson.  On  the  Semitic  Lmguagea 
in  general,  Renan,  Hidoir€  GeiUnile  et  Sif^^nu  com)>are  dtg 
Langua  SeniUiqucf^  and  Walton's  ProltgoiiKna.]        [d.  n.  w.] 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.    One  of  the 

longest  and  most  didactic  compositions  of  its  class  in 
the  New  Testament;  and  in  these  respects  most  resem- 
bling the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  conmience  with 
some  observations  upon  its 

Canonicity.— "That  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews," 
writes  Bleek,  In  the  learned  and  generally  candid  intro- 
duction to  his  Commentary,  "if  it  be  the  production  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  possesses  canonical  authority  admits 
of  no  doubt/'  (p.  437).  And  he  proceeds  in  the  attempt 
to  prove  that  in  the  ancient  church  it  was  only  where 
St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author  that  the  canon- 
icity  of  the  epistle  was  acknowledged.  The  learned 
commentator  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  mistaken  in 
this  view,  and  to  have  confounded  two  distinct  ques- 
tions, the  authorship  and  the  inspiration  of  the  epistle. 
An  inspired  writing  necessarily,  in  our  opinion,  forms 
part  of  the  canon,  so  that  inspiration  and  canonicity 
may  be  considered  sjmonymous  terms :  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  epistle  of  an  i^rastle  was  written 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration.  Can  we  suppose 
that  St.  Paul,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  active 
ministry,  wrote  only  the  fourteen  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  canonical  Scriptures?  What  has 
become  of  the  rest,  e.ff.  the  lost  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, of  which  he  himself  makes  mention?  iCo.v.  S; 


for  it  is  most  difficult  to  interpret  the  passage  other- 
wise than  as  an  allusion  to  one  of  Ins  epistles  no 
longer  extant.  Can  we  suppose  that  if  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles  were  also  necessarily  inspired  ones, 
the  divine  Ruler  of  the  church  would  have  per- 
mitted  such  an  irreparable  loss  as  must  actually  have 
taken  place?  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  for  no 
doubt  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  lost  inspired  writ- 
ings contained  nothing  further,  nothing  more  necessary, 
than  those  which  have  been  preserved :  but  to  us  it  has 
always  appeared  the  preferable  supposition  that^  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  apostolic  compositions  (and  the 
same  holds  good  of  those  of  the  fellow- helpers  of  the 
apostles,  Luke,  Mark,  &c.)  were  not  directly  dictated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  were  permitted  to 
fall  into  oblivion,  these  chosen  organs  of  the  Spirit 
at  certain  times^  and  upon  certain  subjects,  did  receive 
a  special  conunission  to  write;  that  they  were  conscious 
of  the  supernatural  impulse,  and  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  their  ordinary  teaching;  and  that  what  they  thus 
wrote  has,  by  the  superintending  providence  of  God, 
been  so  preserved  that  no  portion  of  it  has  been  lost. 
The  same  holds  good  of  their  oral  teaching.  Were 
they  always,  when  they  spoke,  under  that  special  in- 
spiration which  our  Lord  promises,  Jn.  zvi.  is-i6,  and 
which  they  unquestionably  enjoyed  at  certain  times, 
perhaps  upon  all  important  occasions?  The  question 
has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  ventilated  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture : 
but  if  the  above  supposition  be  thought  well-grounded, 
it  removes  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  upon  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  as  to  the 
authorship  of  certain  books  of  Scripture.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  respect  to  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  tliis  is  very  doubtful :  and  to  this  day  it  re- 
mains, and  unless  fresh  evidence  turns  up,  it  must  ever 
remain,  a  question  whether  St.  Paul  wrote  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  But  the  question  becomes  compara- 
tively immaterial  if  it  be  true  that  even  if  he  was  the 
author,  this  alouQ  would  not  establish  its  canonicity; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doubts  which  exist  upon 
this  point  in  no  respect  detract  from  its  authority,  if 
only  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  from  the  first  it  was  on 
the  whole  received  by  the  church  as  an  inspired  com- 
position. The  consequences  of  the  other  view,  which 
makes  canonicity  depend  upon  authorship,  are  seen  in 
the  theories  of  inspiration  which  even  the  more  ortho- 
dox divines  of  Germany,  who  for  the  most  part  adopt 
this  view,  such  as  Bleek  and  Tholuck  (in  their  com- 
mentaries upon  our  epistle),  and  Twesten  in  his  Ihg- 
matik,  are  led  to  propound ;  or  rather  their  theories  of 
the  relative  value  of  particular  books:  the  writings  of 
Luke  and  Mark,  e.f/.,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
being  supp<.med  of  a  lower  grade  of  inspiration,  because 
the  authors  were  not,  or  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were,  apostles. 

In  our  view,  the  human  authorship,  though  an  impor- 
tant, \a  not  the  decisive,  consideration  in  this  matter. 
We  believe  that  such  of  their  own  writings,  or  of  the 
writings  of  their  fellow-labourers,  as  were  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  were  intended  to  be  of  pre- 
manent  use  and  authority  in  the  church,  i.e.  to  form  the 
canon,  were  diuing  the  apostles'  lifetime  authenticated 
by  them,  and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  church. 
And  thus  that  ecclesiastical  tradition  is,  and  always 
must  be,  the  first  moving  cause  towards  our  reception 
of  the  canon  as  it  stands.     Authorship,  or  internal 
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evidenoe,  important  as  either  is,  can  never  form  the 
primary  basis  of  our  faith.  Into  what  rash  condusions 
Luther  was  led  by  the  contrary  hypothesis  is  known  to 
aU. 

If  these  observations  are  well  founded,  very  much  of 
what  even  the  best  German  conunentators  are  wont  to 
urge  upon  the  inferior  position  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  compared  with  the  undoubted  compositions  of 
St.  Paul,  becomes  irrelevant  We  do  not  subordinate 
the  gospels  of  St.  Mark  or  St.  Luke  to  those  of  St.  Mat- 
thew or  St.  John  because  the  writers  of  the  former 
were  not  apostles:  we  need  not  place  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  below  that  to  the  Romans  merely  because  the 
author  was  Luke  or  ApoUos,  should  either  supposition 
prove  to  be  the  true  one.  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not 
confine  himself  to  apostles  in  selecting  the  oigans  of  his 
special  inspiration. 

How  then  stands  the  evidence  of  antiquity  as  regards 
the  simple  question  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
epistle  ?  We  are  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  a  supposed 
allusion  in  2'Pe.  iii.  15,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  approaching  day  of  the  Lord,  to  a  corresponding 
passage  in  He.  x.  25;  and  to  draw  the  inference  which 
many  have  done  that  this  latter  must  be  the  epistle  in 
which  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul  wrote  "  concerning 
these  things.  Were  this  beyond  doubt,  it  would  of 
course  go  far  towards  establidiing  not  only  the  author- 
ship but  the  canonicity  of  the  epistle.  But  the  allusion 
seems  too  vague  to  warrant  the  conclusion.  The  epis* 
ties  to  the  Thessalonians  possess,  in  our  opinion,  a  prior 
daim  to  be  thought  those  which  St.  Peter  had  in  view. 
We  pass  therefore  out  of  Scripture  into  the  field  of  un- 
inspired histoiy.  And  here  fortunately  there  meets  us 
in  the  first  century  a  witness  of  unquestioned  authen- 
ticity— Clement  of  Rome — probably  the  "fellow-la- 
bourer" of  whom  St.  Paul  makes  mention  in  Phi.  iv.  8. 
Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  latest 
date  assigned  to  which  is  A.D.  96,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  important  relics  of  that  age;  at  one  time 
it  possessed  almost  canonical  estinuition.  Now  there 
is  no  writing  of  the  canon  which,  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression, Clement  has  so  entirely  incorporated  in  his 
own  epistle  as  the  ejnstle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  was 
subject  of  remark  in  ancient  times.  **  Clement,"  writes 
Eusebius  (E.  H.UL38),  '^  transfers  into  his  first  epistle 
many  of  the  ideas  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and 
even  adopts  several  of  its  expressions."  In  Bleek's  or 
Stuart's  Commentary  parallel  tables  are  given  which 
amply  bear  out  the  historian's  observation.  It  is  true 
that  he  does  not  quote  the  epistle  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul's; 
it  is  not  his  custom  to  name  the  writers  of  the  books 
from  which  he  quotes.  His  epistle  is  full  of  citations 
from  St.  Paul's  epistles;  yet  he  only  once  alludes  to  him 
by  name,  viz.  in  connection  with  a  passage  from  1  Co. 
i.  12.  Now  the  question  is  not  whether  Clement  be- 
lieved the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  have  been  Paul, 
though  even  upon  this  point  it  is  not  without  weight 
that  he  cites  it  exactly  as  he  does  the  other  epistles  of 
the  apostle;  but  whether  he  would  have  so  largely 
adapted  it  to  his  own  uses  if  he  had  not  regarded  it  as 
an  inspired  composition.  There  is  no  fact  more  re- 
markable than  the  abstinence  of  the  early  Christian 
writers  from  the  use  of  the  (Christian)  Apocr3rphal 
writings:  even  those  books  the  apostolical  origin  of 
which,  for  whatever  reason,  they  doubted,  are  seldom 
quoted  by  them;  as,  in  reference  to  our  epistle,  may  be 
L  in  tiie  instance  of  Tertullian  and  otiier  writers  of 


the  Latin  church.  Speaking  of  the  epistle  of  St  James,  I 
Eusebius  (iL  S3),  after  mentioning  that  by  some  it  was  ' 
thought  spurious,  adds,  "  not  many,  at  leasts  of  the 
ancients  quote  it;"  the  fact  being,  in  his  opinion,  eri- 
dence  of  the  suspicion  which  they  entertained  respect- 
ing it.  If  so  ancient  and  conspicuous  a  writer  as 
Clement  intersperses  his  principal  remaining  workirith 
copious  reminiscences  of  our  epistle,  in  what  light  most 
he  have  regarded  it?  We  may  go  further,  and  aigne 
with  Hug  (Eialeit.  iL  s.  479),  that  since  Clement  writes 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church,  he  furnishes  indirect 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which,  at  that  early  period, 
the  epistle  was  held  by  that  important  Christian  com- 
munity. 

Allusions  to  our  epistle  are  faintly  traceable  in  the 
apostolical  fathers,  more  distinctly  in  Justin  Martyr; 
while  Irenieus,  from  whatever  reason,  hardly  ever  dtes 
it.^  Bleek  insists  much  upon  a  passage,  preserved  by 
Photius,  of  Stephanus  Gobaras,  a  tritheist  writer  of  the 
sixth  century,  in  which  both  Irenaeua  and  Hippolyttn 
are  said  to  have  held  that  the  epistle  is  not  one  of  PftiilV; 
but  that  they  held  it  not  to  be  part  of  Scriptore,  the 
point  now  before  us,  remains  to  be  proved. 

Throughout  the  whole  Eastern  church  the  epistle  was 
received  as  canonical  It  is  found  in  the  Peshito  yet- 
sion,  and  even  in  the  old  Latin  (a.d.  170),  though  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  it  was  inserted  as  an  epistle  of  Bar- 
nabsks,  from  the  doubts  entertained  respecting  its  author. 
All  the  great  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  com- 
mencing with  its  founder,  Pantsenus,  and  comprising 
the  distinguished  names  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Origen,  Dionysiusy  and  Alexander,  place  it  upon  the 
same  level  as  the  other  writings  of  the  inspired  volume. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  among  whom  Origen  is  the  prin- 
cipal, take  notice  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Padina 
authorship  involves:  thus,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (B.  H.  ri,  a),  Origen  observes  that 
while  the  matter  of  the  epistle  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  style  difiers  from  that  of  his 
acknowledged  epistles;  whence  he  infers  that  possibly 
the  ideas  belong  to  Paul,  but  that  some  &iend  or  fellow 
labourer,  such  as  Clement  or  Luke,  actually  composed 
it.  Still  there  is  not  a  hint  of  its  inferiority,  on  that 
account,  to  the  other  books  of  Scripture.  In  all  the 
catalogues  of  the  Alexandrian  writers  the  eyMe  occa- 
pies  a  place. 

Eusebius,  our  principal  authority  upon  questions  d 
this  kind,  speaks  of  the  "fourteen  epistles  of  Panl  as 
well  known  to  all"  (E.  H.  ui.  s);  though  at  the  same  time 
he  mentions  the  scruples  which  individuals  (rtWs)  en- 
tertained respecting  the  canoiucity  of  thai  to  the 
Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  hesitation  of  the  Romish 
chureh  to  admit  it.  For  himself  he  does  not  share  in 
these  doubts;  holding  it,  as  he  does,  to  be  an  undoubted 
woric  of  the  apostle.  Thenceforward  in  the  Eastern 
church  the  question  was  regarded  as  settled. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  that  throughout  the  East 
including  Egypt,  a  firm,  historical  tradition  existed 
from  the  first  in  favour  of  the  canonicity  of  the  epistle; 
though  here  and  there  particular  persons  seem  to  have 
called  it  in  question.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  the 
West,  a  very  different  state  of  things  is  found  to  [ve- 
vail.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  a  considerable  period 
the  Western  church  does  not  appear  to  have  shared  the 
convictron  of  the  Eastern.    The  cham  of  tradition  so 

»  Accoiding  to  EnsebiuB  (▼.  36),  Irenaaiw  did  quote  the  eptfU« 
in  a  work  now  lost,  eniiUed  fitfiXin  )<«Af|cM  )i«if«c^. 
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dearly  (as  we  have  seen)  oommenoed  by  Clement,  was, 
for  some  leaaon  not  Tery  apparent^  interrupted  for 
several  centuries.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  pro- 
posed to  account  for  the  fact;  but  none  of  them  very 
satisfactory.  The  most  plausible  is  that  of  Wetstein, 
afterwards  reasoned  out  with  great  acuteness  by  Hug, 
that  it  was  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  church  to  the 
Montanists  and  their  followers  the  Novatians  that  first 
led  the  writers  of  that  communion  to  depreciate  the  au- 
thority of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  These  sectaries, 
it  appears,  eagerly  aviuled  themselves  of  the  passage, 
Heb.  vi.  4-6,  in  support  of  their  severe  treatment  of 
the  lapsed.  Their  opponents,  unable  to  refute  their 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  adopted,  it  is  conceived, 
the  hazardous  expedient  of  undermining  the  canonicity 
of  the  book  in  which  it  occun.  But  however  ingeni- 
ous this  theory  may  be,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  such 
an  extreme  measure  as  throwing  doubts  upon  an  ac- 
knowledged book  of  Scripture,  would  for  any  purpose 
be  resorted  to  by  the  writers  of  an  orthodox  com- 
munion. In  the  absence  of  any  better  solution,  we 
may  suppose  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  intercourse  between  the  Latin  churches  and  those 
of  the  East  becoming  more  or  less  interrupted,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  latter  passed  out  of  the  recollection  of 
the  former,  or  had  some  difficulty  in  propagating  them- 
selves beyond  their  original  seat.  However  it  may  be 
accounted  for,  the  fact  remains.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Irenaeus,  in  none  of  his  extant  remains, 
cites  our  episUe.  Tertullian  (a.d.  218)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  in  Pro- 
consular Africa.  He  only  once  (De.  Fud.  c2o)  alludes  to 
the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then  cites  it  as  a  sub- 
ordinate authority,  ex  redundantia.  That  he  ascribes 
it  to  Barnabas  as  its  author  is  of  less  moment.  As  an 
additional  proof  of  his  opinion  respecting  it,  we  may 
remark  that,  charging  the  heretic  Marcion  with  reducing 
the  number  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  ten,  he  mentions 
the  three  pastoral  episties  among  the  excluded  ones, 
but  not  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Adv.  Hare.  ▼.  ao). 
Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Caius,  a 
Roman  presbyter,  in  controversy  with  the  Montanist 
Proclus,  admitted  only  thirteen  of  St.  Paul's  episties 
(Baaeb.  vi.  9o).  The  Muratori  fragment  of  about  the 
same  date  also  makes  the  number  thirteen,  adding  two 
spurious  episties — one  to  the  Laodiceans,  the  other  to 
the  Alexandrians.  Neither  does  Cyprian  nor  Nova- 
tian  (of  the  African  church)  cite  the  epistie;  though 
the  passage  already  alluded  to,  He.  tL  4-8,  offered  a 
temptation  to  them  to  do  so ;  seeming,  as  it  does,  to 
favour  their  peculiar  sentiments  respecting  the  lapsed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  writers  who  lived  a  century 
later,  such  as  PhObadius,  ^Grallic  bishop;  Zeno,  bishop 
of  Verona;  Optatus;  and  the  author  of  the  commentary 
on  St.  Paul's  episties  inserted  in  the  works  of  Ambrose. 
About  this  time  however,  i.e.  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  epistle  begins  to  recover  credit  with 
the  Latin  writers.  Hihiry  (a.d.  368),  Ambrose, 
Philasirius,  Gaudentius,  and  others,  cite  it  as  Scrip- 
ture. The  Latin  church  seems  to  have  been  led  finally 
to  abandon  its  scruples  by  the  weighty  authority  of  its 
great  leaders,  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  former,  in 
his  epistie  to  Dardanus,  thus  expresses  himself:  "This 
must  be  said  to  our  communion  "  (the  Latins),  "  that 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  received  as  an  epistie  of 
St.  Paul,  not  only  by  the  churches  of  the  East,  but  by 
all  the  Greek  writers,  though  most  think  it  the  work 


of  Clement  or  Barnabas"  (in  its  actual  composition 
Jerome  must  mean;  yet  even  in  this  sense  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  ienayderique  which  he  uses.)  ' *  Further^ 
more,  tifuU  it  is  of  7U>  consequence  who  the  author  tww, 
since  the  book  is  daily  read"  (as  Scripture)  "in  tjie 
churches.  But  if  the  Latins  do  not  reckon  it  among 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Greeks  on  the  other  hand 
reject  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  We  nevertheless 
receive  both,  following  not  modem  custom,  hut  the  au- 
thority of  the  old  loritei^y  who  dte  both  as  canonical 
books."  Accordingly,  he  makes  frequent  use  of  it. 
Augustine  follows  in  the  steps  of  Jerome.  Li  a  well- 
known  passage  (De  Doc  Chriitiaii.  iM2,  is)  he  enumerates 
the  canonical  books,  and  among  those  of  the  New 
Testament  reckons  fourteen  episties  of  St.  Paul.  The 
fifth  Carthaginian  synod  (a.d.  419),  at  which  Augustine 
was  present,  in  its  canon  formally  adopts  this  number, 
and  thenceforward  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  How  far  the 
decision  of  this  synod  may  have  influenced  the  Roman 
church  is  uncertain;  but  in  an  epistle  of  Innocent  I. 
(a.d.  405)  to  Exsuperius,  bishop  of  Tolouse,  fourteen 
epistles  are  ascribed  to  St.  Paul;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  either  the  conclusions  of  the  African 
s3mods,  or  the  authority  of  Jerome,  had  materially  in- 
fluenced opinion  in  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 
Traces  of  the  old  doubts  are  found  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century,  but  after  that  time  they  disappear. 

The  question,  thus  set  at  rest,  slumbered  until  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  when  a  Romish  theologian. 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  was  the  first  to  revive  it.  He  not  only 
disputed  the  received  opinion  as  to  the  authorahip  of  the 
epistle,  but  pronounced  it  unworthy  of  an  apostie;  so 
that  he  was  not  unreasonably  charged  with  disparag- 
ing its  canonicity.  In  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter, 
particular  he  was  followed  by  Erasmus.  All  discus- 
sion however  on  the  part  of  Romish  theologians  was 
speedily  cut  short  by  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  inserts  the  epistie  among  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Lutheran  churches,  or  at  least  writers,  for  a 
considerable  time  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
great  Reformer's  precipitate  conclusions  respecting  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  In  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Luther  divided  the  books  into  two  classes,  *'  the 
genuine  principal  books,"  and  those  "of  inferior 
authority."  The  latter  class  comprised  the  epistie  to 
the  Hebrews,  those  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse :  these  therefore  he  placed  after  the  rest.  Some 
of  the  writers  of  this  communion,  such  as  Chenmitz  and 
Schroder,  go  so  far  as  to  call  these  books  "apocry- 
phal," in  the  same  sense  in  which  Jerome  speaks  of 
the  corresponding  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  fit 
"for  example  of  hfe,"  but  not  for  the  ''establishing  of 
doctrine."  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury this  mode  of  speaking  begins  to  be  discouraged. 
The  great  John  Gerhard  (1625)  disapproves  of  the  term 
apocrypha],  as  applied  to  these  books;  and  properly 
observes  that  the  doubts  of  the  early  church  related 
riither  to  the  human  composer  (auctor  secondarius)  than 
to  their  canonical  authority;  and  that  with  the  same 
justice  the  book  of  Judges,  the  author  of  which  is  un- 
known, might  be  termed  apocryphal.  He  therefore, 
for  his  part,  prefers  the  title  Deuterocanonici — ^a  word, 
we  cannot  but  think,  of  ill  sound  (eeohlB  Exeg.  Art  de  Scrip. 
Sao.)  We  see  no  middle  position  between  a  book's  being 
canonical  or  not  being  so.     He  did  not  succeed  in  estab- 
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lishing  this  theological  term;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  all  our  present  books  came  to  be  reoeived  by 
the  Lutheran  church  as  of  equal  authority. 

In  the  reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  community 
the  same  decision  was  arriyed  at  much  earlier.  "  What 
avails  it,"  writes  Beasa  (N.T.p.336),  "to  dispute  concern- 
ing the  name  of  the  author,  which  he  himself  wished 
concealed?  Let  it  suffice  that  the  epistle  was  truly 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

We  may  say,  then,  that  at  present  all  Christian 
churches  are  unanimous  in  their  reception  of  our  epistle 
into  the  canon.  The  controversies  of  modem  times 
have  turned  not  so  much  upon  the  canonicity  as  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle;  the  next  point  which  comes 
to  be  considered. 

Authorship.-* This,  as  has  been  ahready  intimated, 
is  not,  in  our  view,  a  point  of  equal  importance  with  the 
former.  Still  it  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  according 
as  it  is  decided  it  lends  a  strong  confirmation,  or  the 
reverse,  to  the  conclusions  just  established.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  modem  Introductions  is  taken  up  with 
its  discussion;  the  questions  of  canonicity  and  author- 
ship being  for  the  most  part  confounded.  The  evidence 
to  be  considered  is  partly  external,  and  partly  internal. 

BxtemcU  evidence. — ^The  case  may  be  thus  stated:  all 
ancient  writers  who  ascribe  the  epistle  to  St.  Paul  hold 
it  to  be  canonical;  but  not  aUl  who  place  it  among  the 
acknowledged  books  of  Scripture  deem  it  a  work  of  the 
apostle,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  own  composition.  Clement 
of  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  though  evidently  ranking  it 
with  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  nowhere  expressly 
names  him  as  the  author.  We  revert  then  to  the  Alex- 
andrian church.  Pantsenus,  a.d.  180,  Clement,  and 
Origen  entertain  no  doubt  of  Paul's  being  directly  or 
remotely  the  author;  nevertheless  each  of  these  fathers, 
particularly  the  last  named,  notices,  as  differing  from 
St.  Paul's  manner,  the  anonymous  character  of  the 
epistle  and  its  style.  The  solution  of  Pantsnus  is,  that 
Paul  does  not  describe  himself  as  an  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  partly  out  of  reverence  to  our  Lord,  the  true 
"minister  of  the  circumcision,"  and  partly  because  pro- 
perly he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  that  of  Clement, 
that  the  epistle  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
afterwards  translated  by  Luke,  whence  the  similarity 
between  its  style  and  that  of  the  book  of  Acts.  Clement 
further  argues  that  Paul  did  not  affix  his  name  to  it, 
because,  being  obnoxious  to  the  Hebrews,  it  might  have 
prevented  their  perusal  of  it  (Eoaeb.  ▼!.  e.  14).  Origen 
speaks  more  fuUy.  His  opinion  is  that  the  language  of 
the  epistle  belongs  to  some  one  expounding  the  f4)08tle'B 
sentiments.  "  If  any  church  therefore  hold  it  to  be  a 
production  of  Paul,  let  it  on  this  account  receive  com- 
mendation; for  not  without  reason  have  the  ancients 
handed  it  down  as  an  epistle  of  Paul.  Who  the  amanu- 
ensis (6  ypd^as)  was,  God  knows;  some  say  Luke, 
others  Clement  **  (Eiueb.  E.  H.  vi.  25).  The  important 
question  here  is.  Are  these  explanatory  suggestions  of 
tiie  nature  of  a  defence  against  a  tradition  or  a  party 
which  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  ?  Do  they  imply 
an  historical  line  of  testimony  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion? Such,  in  fact,  is  the  use  made  of  them  by  Eich- 
hom,  Bertholdt,  and  even  the  more  impartial  Bleek. 
These  critics  infer  from  the  observations  of  Origen,  &c., 
that,  at  that  time  at  least,  there  was  a  body  of  opinion 
in  the  Alexandrian  church  adverse  to  the  reoeiv^  tra- 
dition. In  our  opinion  they  have  signally  failed  in  their 
inference.     It  seems  very  evident  that  one  and  all  of 


these  ancient  writers  are  merely  stating  difficulties  sug- 
gested to  their  own  minds  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
epistle — difficulties  very  probably  shared  by  many  of 
their  contemporaries — while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  contend  against  the  authentic 
tradition  of  the  churches.  They  entertain  their  private 
conjectures  in  attempting  to  account  for  these  pecn- 
liarities;  but  they  let  fall  no  hint  of  an  advene  tradition. 
On  the  contrary,  Origen  expressly  admitB  that  "the 
ancients  "  handed  down  the  epistle  as  one  of  Paul's— 
referring,  not  surely,  as  Bleek  would  have  it,  to  Clement 
or  Pantsenus,  the  contemporaries  of  lus  youth,  but  to 
writers  or  authorities  of  much  earlier  date.  As  Origen 
was  bom  a.d.  185,  his  ''ancients"  must  have  been  the 
contemporaries  or  immftdiate  suooeseors  of  the  apostles. 
After  Origen,  the  Alexandrian  church  exhibits  Ao  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  this  point. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  the  Eastern  churdi  the 
extant  testimony  is  more  scanty,  until  we  arrive  at 
Eusebius.  Laidner,  however,  discovers  a  probable 
allusion  to  He.  xii.  1  in  Methodius  (a.d.  290),  Bidiop 
of  OlympuB)  in  Lyda,  involving  also  the  apostolic 
authonhip  of  the  epistle.  And  an  explicit  testnnony 
to  this  efiect  exists  in  the  address  of  the  synod  assem- 
bled at  Antioch  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  which  He.  xi. 
26  is  quoted  as  from  the  same  hand  as  1  Co.  x.  4  (Maiai 
CoUeot.  Council,  tip.  1038).  Of  Eusebius  we  have  already 
spoken.  From  the  remarks  occurring  in  various  parts 
of  his  works  we  gather  that,  even  in  the  East,  there  were 
persons  (not  churches  or  parties)  who  doubted  whether 
the  epistle  be  Paul's,  and  who,  in  support  of  their  hesi- 
tation, appealed  to  the  Roman  church;  but  that  his 
own  opinion  was  decisive  in  favour  of  the  common  trsr 
dition:  "fourteen  epistles  are  clearly  and  certainly 
Paul's  "  (1.  Ul.  c.  s.)  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  those  vho 
entertained  Soubts  upon  the  point  were  compelled  to 
fortify  themselves  by  the  judgment  of  the  Boman  church, 
evidently  in  the  lack  of  an  orknial  tradition  in  tbdr 
favour.  Writera  subsequent  to  Eusebius  need  not  be 
quoted;  they  all  ascribe  the  epistle  to  PauL 

In  the  Western  church  the  temporary  rejection 
of  the  epistle  from  the  canon  necesmrily  involved  a 
denial  of  its  apostolic  origin.  Irenieus,  as  we  hare 
seen,  is  said  by  Gobar  to  have  declared  the  epistle  not 
to  be  one  of  Paul's;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
unfavourable  judgment  of  this  influential  father  was 
the  primary  source  of  the  doubts  entertained  fcr  a  hog 
time  by  the  Latins.  TertuUian  ascribed  the  epistle  to 
Barnabas.  Jerome  and  Augustine  transplanted  the 
eastern  tradition  to  the  West;  and  there,  too,  it  even- 
tually took  firm  root. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  external  evidence  vastly  preponderates  in 
favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Easten 
churches,  vdio  must  be  supposed  the  best  aathonty 
upon  the  subject:  on  the  other  we  have  the  disent 
of  churches  remote  from  those  to  which  the  epistle  wa« 
originally  addressed— dissent  which  seems  to  have  had 
no  solid,  i.e.  historical  basis,  and  which,  in  fact,  pre- 
vailed but  for  a  time.  The  German  critics  for  the  most 
part  appear  to  us  to  have  greatly  understated  the  force 
of  the  historical  evidence. 

IntenuU  evidence, — Under  this  head  the  diificoltitf 
are  unquestionably  greater,  and  the  questions  that 
arise  more  numerous. 

So  far  as  the  episUe  itself  betrays  its  author,  the 
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evidence  on  either  aide  is  nearly  balanced.  The  clusmg 
▼enes  agree  well  with  the  supposition  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  epistle  at  the  close  of  his  fint  captivity  at 
Rome.  The  author  seems  deprived  of  liberty,  ch.  ziu.  i»; 
I  he  hopes  to  be  speedily  restored  to  it;  he  mentions 
Timothy  as  his  companion  and  (apparently)  sometime 
fellow-prisoner;  he  sends  salutations  from  '^them  of 
Italy,"  ver.  23, 24.  (Gompar«Ph.ai9,26;Fhlle.2S.)  Whether 
with  some  we  take  the  word  droXcXv/i^rav,  yer.  23,  to 
signify  "sent  on  a  journey,"  or  with  the  majority  of 
critics,  "freed  from  captivity,'*  is  immaterial:  either 
event  may  have  happened  to  Timothy.  That  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  the  book  of  Acts  of  such  a  activity  of 
Timothy  does  not  prove  that  it  may  not  have  occurred. 
To  whom  but  the  great  apostle  do  these  various  cir- 
cumstances point  ?  No  one  else  so  likely  meets  us  in 
the  inspired  history.  Is  it  probable,  we  may  also  ask, 
that  during  St.  Paul's  lifetime  Timothy  would  be  found 
in  such  close  connection  with  any  other  apostolic 
teacher  1  The  improbability  of  this  latter  circumstance 
has  led  Bertholdt  to  the  ungrounded  hypothesis  that 
the  Timothy  here  mentioned  must  be  a  different  person 
from  the  well-known  fellow-labourer  of  the  apostle. 
With  respect  to  the  expression  in  ver.  24,  oi  dwb  rift 
'IroX/at,  modem  criticism  has  reversed  the  opinion  of 
the  elder  interpreters  that  it  may  be  a  periplurasis  for 
ol  'Ira\o2;  and  certainly  the  more  probable  meaning  is, 
fugitives  or  travellers  from  Italy,  which  would  imply 
that  the  writer  was  at  the  time  not  in  that  country: 
still  the  explanation  of  Hug  and  Storr  is  quite  tenable 
— "persons  from  various  parts  of  Italy  then  present  at 
Rome." 

On  the  other  hand,  from  early  times  cIl  ii.  3  has 
been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those  who  suppose 
Paul  to  have  been  the  author.  Nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  apostle  than  his  references  to  the  direct 
reyelation  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  his  mission  and  his 
Christian  knowledge  (soe  Ga.  i.  i,  1 1,  i6;  2  Co.  u.  5) :  yet  here  the 
writer  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  been  instructed  at 
second-hand  "  by  those  who  heard  "  the  Lord.  Eutha- 
liuB,  Theophylact,  and  CEcumenius  in  ancient  times, 
Luther  and  Calvin  in  more  modem,  have — especially 
the  two  reformers— considered  this  as  almost  decisive 
against  the  claims  of  Paul.  Still,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  under  the  term  "us"  the  writer  does  not  intend  to 
include  himself— or  not  necessarily  so:  but  employs 
the  rhetorical  figure  dvoKoluwiris  {consociation),  as  in 
the  passages :  "knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  awake  out  of  sleep,"  Ro.  siu.  ii;  "neither 
let  us  commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them  committed," 
2Co.  z.  8;  having  in  liis  eye  rather  those  to  whom  he 
writes  than  himself. 

The  aentimentt  of  the  epistle  are  entirely  such  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
is  conceded  by  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  Pauline 
authorship.  Origen  pronounces  the  vc^fiara  {fhoughtt) 
to  be  those  of  Paul,  whatever  peculiarities  he  discovers 
in  the  style.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  between  the 
acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul  and  that  to  the  Hebrews: 

1 .  The  representation  of  Christ  as  the  image  {(ucuv)  of 
God,  and  the  actual  agent  in  the  creation  and  uphold- 
ing of   the  universe,   Bo.  i.  2,3;  comp.  Col.  1. 15-17: 2Co.  i<'.  4. 

2.  The  humiliation  of  Christ,  and  his  consequent  exalta- 
tion, He.U.4-9;oomp.FlU.U.8,9.  3.  Christ  has  abolished 
death  and  its  consequences,  He.  u.  14, 15;  eomp  1  Co.  xr.  20, 54. 
4.  The  death  of  Christ  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
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sins  of  the  world,  and  this  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  repeated, 
He.ix.26^28;  oomp.Ro.ri.0,10.  5.  Christ  IS  the  one  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man— our  great  "  High-priest," 
Hft.  ix.  X. ;  comp.  £p.  iL  18;  Ro.  vUi.  34.  6.  Christ  reigns  at  the 
right  hand  of  Grod,  until  all  his  enemies  be  subdued, 
Ho.  X.  12, 13;  oomp.  I  Co.  xr.2s.     7.  He  will  come  again  to 

judgment.  He.  x.  27, 28;  oomp.  2 Co.  ▼.  10;  1  Th.  ir.  10-18.  8.  The 
relation  of  the  old  to  the  new  dispensation  is  that  of 
body  to  spirit)  shadow  to  substance,  He.TiLi5-iO;  Ix.»-14; 
▼ill  8-13;  oomp.  Qa.  ill.  24-26;  iv.  1-6.  9.  The  old  dispensation 
having  fulfilled  its  purpose,  awaits  its  abolition,  Ho.  riii. 
13;  comp.  2  Co.  ill  IS.  Here  certainly  is  a  most  remarkable 
coincidence  of  favourite  topics,  and  such  as  exists  in 
its  integrity  between  no  other  vmters  of  the  New 
Testament.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed that  some  points  upon  which  St.  Paul  is  wont 
to  enlarge  aro  not  found  in  our  epistle;  such  are  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  with  its  place  and  import  in  the 
Christian  scheme,  and  the  free  admission  of  the  Gren- 
tiles  to  the  privileges  of  the  gospel.  Others  are  pre- 
sented under  a  somewhat  different  aspect:  €.g.  the 
idea  of  the  Mediator  as  a  high-priest  is  peculiar  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  "faith"  of  the  latter 
seems  to  have  a  more  extended  signification  than  is 
usual  with  St.  Paul,  tee  He.  xi.  Still  these  discrepancies 
weigh  but  little  against  the  far  more  numerous  points  of 
agreement  above  mentioned. 

Language  and  8tyk,—Thes^  were  the  original  ground 
of  the  doubts  entertained  by  some  of  the  early  fathers; 
and  to  this  day  they  undoubtedly  present  the  most  for- 
midable difficulties  to  the  biblical  student.  Origen  was 
the  first  to  remark  how  much  purer  the  Greek  of  our 
epistle  is  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament: 
the  only  portion,  indeed,  which  admits  of  comparison 
with  it  is  the  latter  half  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
At  the  same  time  it  can  make  no  pretension  to  classi- 
cal purity.  Hebraisms,  both  in  single  words  and  in 
grammatical  construction,  occur  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  prove  that  the  author  .was  a  Jew:  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  to  lead  us  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  Origen. 
As  regards  Ara{  \ey6iuva  which  some  writers,  such  as 
Schulz  and  Seyffiurth,  have  collected  in  abundance  from 
the  epistle,  we  are  disposed  to  assign  little  weight  to 
them:  what  can  it  prove  if  against  Seyffarth's  118 
unusual  words  occurring  in  the  Hebrews,  Stuart  pro- 
duces 230  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians! 
Mechanical  comparisons  of  this  kind  are  foreign  from 
the  spirit  of  philosophic  criticism;  and  Bleek  shows 
his  discernment  in  adducing  only  six  peculiar  phrases 
(introdaetion,  p.  333).  Before  we  can  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  firof  Xcybfuva  (peculiar  expresnoru),  we 
must  examine  whether  a  great  part  of  them  be  not 
owing  to  fiiraf  voo^fuva.  {peculiar  thoughts).  The  un- 
usual expressions,  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
epistle,  are  to  be  explained  by  the  style  which  the 
writer  adopts,  viz.  the  rhetorical:  and  here  lies  the  real 
difficulty.  If  the  epistle  be  one  of  Paul's,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  has 
adopted  this  style,  with  its  peculiarities:  a  dialectic 
tone  pervades  all  his  others.  The  rhetorical  character 
of  the  epistle  appears  in  the  choice  of  dignified  and 
poetical  expressions,  as  ipKUfioalaf  &ifiaT€Kxvaia;  in  the 
harmonious  flow  of  the  sentences ;  in  the  freer  use  of 
the  Greek  particle ;  and  in  the  grammatical  finish  of  the 
sentences,  whereas  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  anacolutha 
(breaks  in  the  sequence)  are  very  frequent. 

In  addition  to  the  general  character  of  the  style  of 
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this  epistle,  critics  have  remarked  minor  peculiarities 
which  seem  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of  St.  PauL 
As  the  result  of  a  minute  inyestigation  Bleek  disoorers 
that  whereas  Paul,  in  Ms  citations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
meaif  does  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  LXX.  rersion 
where  it  does  not  ooirectly  represent  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  before  us  adheres 
most  closely  to  that  rersion,  even  where  it  is  manifestly 
incorrect;  of  which  the  most  notable  example,  perhi^M, 
is  the  citation  in  ch.  z.  1-5  from  Ps.  zl.,  where,  in- 
stead of  **  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened,"  the  writer  fol- 
lows the  Greek,  "a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me." 
Bleek  remarks  also  that  Paul  in  quoting  the  LXX. 
usually  follows  the  readings  of  the  Vatican  MS., 
whereas  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  those  of  the 
Cod.  Alex,  seem  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  writer. 
There  is  a  difference  too  in  the  mode  in  which  the  two 
writers  introduce  their  quotations;  St.  Paul  commonly 
prefacing  them  with  the  formulas,  *'  as  it  is  writteii,"  or 
**  as  the  Scripture  saith,"  or  "  as  David  says,"  while  in 
our  epistle  the  auctor  primariuSf  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  for 
the  most  part  introduced  as  speaking.  (See  ch.  L  6-8 ;  fr.  4, 
y;x.so). 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  stands.  Whatever  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  (the  period  of  the  Roman  scepticism  ex- 
cepted) exists  upon  the  subject  is  in  favour  of  the 
Pauline  authorship:  while  internal  evidence  seems  to 
militate  against  that  hypothesis.  Which  of  the  two 
deserves  the  preference?  For  our  part»  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  permitting  the  former  to  outweigh  the 
latter.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  very  difficulties  which 
the  style,  phraseology,  &c.,  of  the  epistle  present,  en- 
hance the  force  of  the  external  testimony:  for  nothing, 
surely,  but  a  well-known  and  thoroughly  authentic 
tradition  could  have  maintained  itself  against  these 
difficulties.  The  aspect  of  thiugs  is  this:  the  historical 
evidence  contends  against,  and  finally  overcomes,  the 
doubts  suggested  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
epistle.  The  Gleiman  critics  seem  to  us  far  from  giving 
due  weight  to  this  consideration.  It  remains  to  ask 
whether  the  acknowledged  discrepancies  from  Paul's 
usual  manner  which  the  structure  of  the  epistle  ex- 
hibits admit  of  explanation.  Not  perhaps  <^  a  satis- 
faotory  one.  At  least  that  of  Hug — ^that  Paul,  not 
being  the  founder  of  the  churches  to  whom  the  epistle 
is  addressed,  could  not  adopt  so  familiar  a  tone  «s  he 
does  in  his  other  epistles;  and  that  the  subject^  more- 
over, being  of  a  particulariy  elevated  nature,  demanded 
a  corresponding  dignity  of  style — will  hardly  be  thought 
so.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, yet  it  presents  all  the  well-known  features  of  the 
iqpostie's  style.  Nor  does  it  appear  why  Paul,  when 
writing  to  Christians  of  Palestine,  should  have  been 
more  solioitous  about  the  graces  of  composition  than 
when  he  wrote  to  the  polished  Corinthians.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  marvellous  versati- 
lity with  which,  in  other  respects,  he  could  **  become  all 
things  to  aU  men,"  and  the  mastery  which  he  possesses 
over  the  resources  of  the  Greek  language  such  as  it  is 
found  in  the  common  dialect  of  the  time,  it  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  he  may,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  us,  have  for  once  clothed  his  ideas 
in  a  style  different  from  that  which  he  usually  adopts. 
St.  Paul's  speeches  in  the  book  of  Acts,  especially  that 
before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  are  not  in  language  quite 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  him.  Instances  are  not 
unfrequent  in  which  writers  have  successfully  composed 


in  a  style  not  natural  to  them.  Cicero's  book  2k  Officiu 
presents  a  great  contrast  to  his  TuaeuUau,  or  Ins 
OraUons:  and  who  could  suppose  that  the  author  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Sublime  <aid  Beautiful  was  the  lame 
that  poured  forth  the  JRi;/Uctunu  on  the  Frenck  Rafok- 
tiont 

Thus  much  may  at  least  be  affirmed;  that  if  Bt  Paul 
be  not  the  author,  it  must  ever  remain  a  problem  who 
was.  None  of  the  theories  that  have  been  broached 
upon  the  subject  can  boast  of  traditionaiy  support. 
Ever  since  sWer  (1763)  questioned  the  Pauline  aa- 
thorship,  the  continental  critics  have  been  exercising 
their  ingenuity  on  the  same  side^  and  the  result  is  an 
abundant  harvest  of  involuntary  candidates  for  the 
honour.  Clemens  Romanus,  Titus,  Luke,  Mark,  Silva- 
nus,  Barnabas,  Aquila,  and  Apollos,  have  their  respec- 
tive advocates;  the  last  mentioned,  originally  suggested 
by  Luther,  seems  at  present  to  be  the  favourite.  Bleek 
and  Tholuck  aigue  strongly  in  his  behalf.  Banabas 
may  boast  the  sole  authority  of  Tertullian;  bat  the 
author  of  the  epistle  which  goes  under  his  name  could 
by  no  possibility  have  produced  a  work  like  that  to  die 
Hebrews.  Apollos,  from  his  birth,  culture,  and  biblical 
knowledge,  Ae.  zrliL  24,  may  be  supposed  capable  of  sudi 
an  effort;  but  his  claims  rest  upon  pure  conjecture:  not 
a  particle  of  ancient  testimony  can  be  adduced  in  his 
favour. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  case  in  which  probabilitiei 
must  decide,  for  certainty  is  unattainable.  We  hold 
that  much  more  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Pauline 
authorship  and  less  against  it  than  is  the  case  with  any 
of  the  other  hypotheses:  and  we  acquiesce  in  Origen*K 
judgment,  that  "  not  without  reason  the  efHstle  hat 
been  handed  down  as  one  of  Paul's." 

The  FBB80N8  TO  WHOM  THB  BPIBTLX  WAS  ADDBJGS8£D. 

—That  this  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  really  an 
epistle,  and  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  treatise,  is  sof  • 
fidently  evident  from  the  personal  aUosions  at  the  dose, 
which  point  to  a  specific  circle  of  readers.  Who  these 
were  seems  very  pUdn.  The  whole  structure  of  the  epistk 
shows  that  it  was  addressed  to  Christians  of  Jewish 
descent ;  and,  moreover,  to  those  of  a  certain  locality; 
not,  like  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Now  the  intimate  acquaintance  with, 
and  strong  attachment  to,  the  Levitical  ritual  which  tite 
epistle  tluroughout  supposes,  indicate  Jewish  believen 
who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple; 
we  infer  therefore  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Christian 
congregations  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  same  oondnaon 
we  are  led  by  the  inscription  r/)6f  '^palovs,  whiohmay 
possibly  be  from  the  author's  hand.  For  though  this 
term  may  signify  merely  descent,  as  in  the  passage 
"Are  they  Hebrews!  So  am  I,"  a  Co.  a  st,  yet  in  the 
apostolic  age  it  is  more  frequently  found  as  a  descrip' 
tion  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  resided  in  other  countries  ('EXKipnffriL,  i.f. 
those  who  spoke  Greek,  whereas  the  *B0pduK  spoke 
Aramaic).  It  is  remaricable  too  that  throu^iout  the 
epistle  no  allusion  occurs  to  the  admission  of  heathens 
to  the  church,  no  directions  how  the  Jewish  believen 
were  to  conduct  themselves  towards  their  nndroom* 
dsed  brethren.  These  are  topics  which  in  writing  to  a 
mixed  church  St.  Paul,  or  any  one  who  had  imbibed  his 
sentiments,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  introduce:  their 
absence  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
the  original  readers  comprised  no  Christians  of  heathen 
descent. 
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The  ojunion  of  the  early  church,  as  expressed  by 
Clement^  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Theodoret,  is  decisive 
in  favour  of  the  above  conclusion :  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  do  more  than  mention  the  others  that  have 
been  advanced.  J.  G.  Schmidt  maintained  that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  Jewish  believers  of  Alexandria; 
Storr,  that  it  was  intended  for  those  of  Galatia:  Mace- 
donia in  like  manner,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  have 
had  their  respective  advocates.  But  no  show  of  proba- 
bility attaches  to  any  of  these  suppositions. 

Obiginal  lanquagb. — In  order  to  account  for  the 
difference  of  style  between  our  epistle  and  the  acknow- 
ledged ones  of  St.  Paul,  several  ancient  writers,  hold- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  supposed 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  Aramaic  and  then 
translated  into  Greek.  But  no  historical  tradition 
exists  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  structure  of  the  episUe.  The  comparative 
purity  of  the  Greek;  the  periodic  style,  so  foreign  from 
the  Hebrew  and  its  dialects;  the  use  of  Greek  expres- 
sions which  can  only  be  rendered  in  Hebrew  by  a  peri- 
phrasis; the  frequent  paronomasia,  eh.  tL  8;  xllLi4;  and  the 
constant  use  of  the  LXX.  version — aU  prove  that  our 
present  text  is  the  original  one.  No  trace  of  any  other 
exists.  If  it  be  asked.  Why  should  an  epistle  intended 
for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  be  composed  in  Greek  and  not 
in  their  native  tongue?  we  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Greek  was  probably  more  extensively  understood 
and  spoken  in  Judea  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
Roman  procurator  transacted  public  business  in  this 
language;  and  it  was  spoken  by  the  vast  multitudes 
who  thronged  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts  of  passover  and 
pentecost.  The  people  expected  that  Paul  would  have 
addressed  them  in  Greek,  and  were  surprised  into 
silence  by  his  use  of  the  Aramaic,  Ao.  xxii.  2.  We  may 
add  that  the  extensive  use  of  the  LXX.  even  in  Pales- 
tine must  have  familiarized  the  native  Jews  with  the 
language  in  which  that  version  is  written.  And  in  the 
next  place,  the  same  reason  exists  for  our  epistle  being 
written  in  Greek  as  for  any  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament;  viz.  that  Greek  was  at  that  time  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  world.  Tholuck  argues  that  if 
Paul  were  the  author,  he  would  have  addressed  his 
countrymen  in  their  own  tongue :  he  forgets  that  the 
episUe  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  at  large,  and 
to  be  a  KTTjfia  is  dil,  even  unto  the  end  of  time. 

Time  and  place  or  writing.— The  epistle  iteelf 
enables  us  to  place  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  written.  The  temple,  and  the 
temple  services,  are  manifestly  in  existence:  Uie  epistle 
therefore  must  have  been  composed  before  A.D.  70,  the 
year  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  city.  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  production  of  St.  Paul,  the  passages  at 
the-  close  agree  best  with  the  supposition  that  it  was 
written  by  the  apostle  during,  or  shortly  after  the  close 
of,  his  first  captivity  at  Rome:  if  the  latter,  from  some 
place  in  Italy.  The  particular  place  remains  an  un- 
solved problem :  and  this  whether  Paul  or  ApoUos  be 
considered  the  author. 

Contents.  —This  epistle  is  hortatory  rather  than  argu- 
mentative in  character;  and  though  dogmatical  as  well 
as  practical,  the  doctrinal  portion,  important  as  it  is,  is 
so  intermingled  with  the  practical,  that  we  cannot,  as 
in  most  of  St.  PauVs  episUes,  distinctly  separate  the 
two.  The  readers  are  supposed  to  be  wavering  in  their 
allegiance  to  Christ;  doubtful  whether  to  go  forward  in 
the  path  pointed  out  to  them,  or  to  retrace  their  steps 


to  the  **  beggarly  elements  "  of  Judaism.  The  general 
scope  therefore  of  the  epistle  is  to  prove  that  the  gospel 
not  only  contains  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  ancient 
religion,  but  supplies  what  was  wanting  in  it,  and  con- 
fers infinitely  greater  spiritual  blessings.  The  writer 
commences  with  a  contrast  between  Christ  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  those  created  beings  (Moses 
and  the  angels)  who  assisted  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
old.  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son,  the  Creator  of  "the 
worlds,*'  whose  throne  is  everlasting,  to  whom  even  the 
angels  are  conunanded  to  bow  the  knee;  whereas  these 
exalted  beings,  however  glorious,  are  but  "ministering 
spirits,"  obeying  their  Master's  will,  ch.  1.  Yet  this 
divine  person  became,  in  one  sense,  lower  than  the 
angels,  by  taking  our  nature  upon  him  with  all  its  in- 
nocent infirmities;  a  humiliation  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  purpose  and  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
greatness  of  his  salvation,  will  be  the  guilt  of  those  who 
reject  him,  ch.  ii.  lii  i,  2.  As  regards  Moses,  his  relation 
to  Christ  was  that  of  a  servant  to  the  son  of  the  house; 
in  every  respect  an  inferior  one,  ch.  ill.  3-6.  Let  them 
therefore  hold  fast  their  profession,  and  take  warning 
from  the  example  of  their  forefathers,  who,  refusing  to 
foUow  the  command  of  God,  forfeited  the  earthly  rest 
which  he  had  promised  them,  and  perished  in  the  wil- 
derness, ch.iil.  MO.  This  temporal  rest  was  but  the 
figure  of  a  future  and  eternal  one,  to  which  the  people 
of  God  look  forward,  and  to  which,  if  they  be  not  want- 
ing to  themselves,  they  may  attain  through  the  merits 
and  intercession  of  their  great  High- priest,  who,  though 
passed  into  the  heavens,  retains  a  fellow-feeling  for  their 
infirmities,  and  will  supply  grace  for  every  emergency, 
ch.  Iv. 

The  writer  hence  takes  occasion  to  pass  to  the  main 
topic  of  the  epistle,  the  priesthood  of  Christ  as  compared 
with  the  Jewish  priesthood.  He  commences  with  ob- 
serving that  the  sacerdotal  ofiice  comes  from  above,  and 
is  necessarily  discharged  by  men,  as  those  who,  from 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  infirmities,  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  imperfections  of  the  worshippers.  Both 
conditions  were  fulfilled  in  Christ,  who,  in  our  nature, 
became  experimentally  acquainted  with  suffering,  and 
who,  by  the  express  appointment  of  God,  was  consti- 
tuted an  high-priest  after  the  order  or  manner  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  ch.  r.  i-io.  Considering  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  their  conversion,  they  ought  to  have 
advanced  from  the  elements  to  the  deeper  doctrines  of 
their  religion;  let  them  beware  of  provoking  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  depart  from  them,  and,  in  firm  reliance  upon 
the  immutable  promise  of  God,  press  forward  in  the 
way  of  life,  ch.  ri.  After  this  digression  the  writer 
returns  to  the  subject  he  had  opened.  Christ  was  made 
an  high- priest  after  the  manner  of  Melchizedek.  He  is 
superior  therefore  to  the  Jewish  priests,  first,  inasmuch 
as  Abraham,  and  through  him  Levi,  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
chizedek, thereby  acknowledging  his  superiority;  and 
secondly,  inasmuch  as  our  Lord's  priesthood  is  of  eter- 
nal duration,  as  contrasted  with  the  constant  succession 
of  the  Levitical  priests — a  circumstance  prefigifted  by 
the  absence  of  genealogical  records  relating  to  the  family 
of  Melchizedek.  The  inferiority  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood carries  with  it  that  of  the  whole  dispensation: 
which,  according  to  the  famous  prophecy,  Jo.  xui.  31- 3i. 
was  intended,  in  due  time,  to  give  place  to  a  better  and 
eternal  covenant,  ch.  riL  tIU.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Levi- 
tical ritual  and  sacrifices  we  have  a  typical  representa- 
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tion  of  ihe  atoning  work  of  Christ;  still  it  was  but  a 
typical  one^  and  in  itsdf  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
posed end.  Christ  is  the  substance,  of  which  it  was  the 
shadow;  the  most  hoiy  place  of  the  earthly  tabernacle 
has  given  place  to  heaven  itself,  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  to  that  of  Christ,  the  annual  entrance  of  a  human 
mediator  to  the  perpetual  appearance  before  God  of  the 
divine  Mediator,  ^'ever  living'^  to  plead  the  merits  of 
his  sacrifice  and  to  second  our  prayers.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  fulfilment  of  the  type,  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  can  never,  and  does  not  need  to,  be  repeated, 
oh.  lx.,x.  1-17.  The  epistle  concludes  with  various  horta- 
tory remarks.  After  a  solemn  warning  against  the 
danger  and  the  consequences  of  apostasy,  eh.  x.  19-39,  the 
writer  encourages  his  readers  by  the  examples  of  a 
number  of  famous  Old  Testament  characters,  who,  in 
their  several  ways,  furnish  signal  illustrations  of  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  faith;  and  bids  them,  amidst 
their  present  sufferings,  which  all  Christians  must  ex- 
pect, and  which  arc  intended  for  their  benefit,  look  off 
this  earthly  scene  to  their  exalted  Saviour,  who  himself 
only  reached  the  crown  through  the  cross,  eh.  xl.  xil.  The 
last  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  inculcation  of  parti- 
cular moral  duties  and  some  personal  allusions,  ch.  xlli. 

ComrMTitarie*,  d:c.—The  epiatle  to  the  Hebrews  baa,  aa  might 
have  beeu  expected,  attracted  to  itself  a  large  share  uf  the  atten- 
tion of  oommentators.  Chxyicetom  has  exponiided  it  with  the 
good  sense  and  piety  for  which  his  homilies  are  oonspiouous. 
The  same,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  may  be  said  of  the 
commentary  of  Theodoret,  and  the  Catena)  of  Theophylact  and 
CEcomenlns.  Of  the  Romish  expositors  the  beat  are  Erasmus 
(his  doctrinal  indifferentism  excepted),  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  and 
Calmet — none  of  them,  however,  of  great  philological  value.  In 
the  reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  church  the  principal 
names  are  Calvin,  Beza,  Piacator,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
divines  of  Holland  and  France,  such  as  De  Dieu,  Heinsius,  and 
the  two  Capelli.  The  oommentariea  of  most  of  these  are  oom- 
pnaad  in  the  Critiei  Saeri.  Cocoeiua  and  his  school  expounded 
the  epistle  with  a  particular  view  to  their  system  of  typology. 
The  Arminians  can  boast  of  Orotius,  Clericus,  and  Wetstein— 
the  last  valuable  for  his  classical  citations.  Miohaelia  (1747) 
may  be  said  to  lead  the  van  of  the  more  modem  continental 
criticism.  He  was  followed  by  Carpzovius  and  Schmidt.  The 
first  important  contribution  of  this  period  was  the  work  of  Bchulz 
(1818),  which,  in  spite  of  its  erroneous  dogmatical  tendencies, 
matexially  promoted  the  grammatical  exposition  of  the  epistle. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  BOhmes'  commentary  (18S5).  Tholuck 
has  written  upon  our  epistle  (1836)  with  the  piety,  though  with 
the  looseness  of  doctrinal  statement,  which  are  characteristic  of 
that  commentator.  The  most  comprehensive  and  scholarlike 
exposition  of  the  epistle  is  unquestionably  that  of  Bleek;  un- 
happily what  has  Just  been  said  of  Tholubk  ai^ies  still  more 
■txtmgly  to  this  learned  and  conscientious  writer.  Two  com- 
mentaries have  recently  appeared  in  Qermany,  one  by  Ebrait], 
forming  one  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Series,  the  other  by 
Delitzsch.  The  latter  is  of  great  value,  especially  for  the  insight 
it  exhibits  into  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, its  interpretation  of  the  passages  firom  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  able  manner  in  wUich  it  meets  the  theories  of 
the  atonement  which  have  beeu  recently  ventilated  in  Germany. 

In  English  we  have  few  commentaries  equal  to  the  wants  of 
the  age.  The  great  work  of  Owen  will  always  remain  a  store- 
house of  doctrinal  and  experimental  divinity;  but  in  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view  it  is  inadequate.  Hammond  is  of  little 
value.  The  work  of  Stuart  displays  diligence  and  learning;  but, 
like  the  other  commentaries  of  the  same  writer,  it  is  deflcient  in 
aoounu7  and  refinement  of  tact.  (Witness  his  translation  of 
wXupu^  umi  v«Xvr(rr«r,  "often  and  in  various  ways."  It 
should  have  been,  "  by  sections,"  i<.  a  little  at  a  time,  intimat- 
ing the  pi-offreuive  nature  of  revelation;  and  "  in  divers  manners,** 
%.€.  by  type,  prophecy,  &o.)  [e.  a.  l.] 

HE'BROK.  An  ancient  city  of  southern  Palestine. 
Its  original  name  was  Kirjath-Arba,  or  the  city  of 
Arha,  Jos.  XV.  13;  and  it  is  now  called  El  Khalil,  or  ''the 
friend."  It  is  situated  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  2800 


feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  commonly  ndumed 
one  of  the  oldest  of  cities,  being  built  seven  yean  before 
Zoan  in  Egypt,  Nn.xiiLS3.  The  modem  town,  which 
occupies  neariy  the  same  site  as  the  ancient,  is  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Mamre. 
Perhaps  the  best  view  of  it  is  obtained  by  the  traveller 
who  approaches  it  from  the  southern  desert.  After 
several  days*  journey,  in  which  the  parched  wUderneas 
of  Petra  is  gradually  exchanged  for  wild  encampments 
of  Bedouins,  with  their  flocks  of  goats;  and  these  agun 
for  scattered  corn-fields  interspersed  with  tluckets  and 
stunted  trees;  one  more  of  the  long  suooession  of  undu- 
lating hills  is  climbed,  and  before  the  eyes  is  the  wide 
valley  rich  with  trees,  and  fields,  and  vineyards,  and 
beyond  is  the  white  and  straggling  city  stretched  out 
along  the  dark  gray  mountain  side.  Behind  it  is  tin 
road  to  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  the  heart  tA  ihe 
country.  The  position  of  Hebron  in  the  journey  from 
the  desert  into  Palestine  is  very  similar  to  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  world^s  religious  history.  It  greets  the 
traveller  on  the  confines  of  the  inhabited  country,  just 
as  its  name  meets  the  student  at  the  outset  of  historic 
times.  For  a  while  all  our  interest  and  attention  are 
centred  upon  the  home  of  Abraham — ^the  sojouiner  in 
a  strange  land — the  first  to  whom  a  special  revelation 
was  given — the  first  with  whom  a  special  covenant 
was  made.  Once  more  the  page  of  sacred  history 
dwells  upon  it,  when  the  rejected  dynasty  of  Saul  was 
passing  away,  and  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  sets  up  his  kingdom  there.  And  as  Hebron 
and  its  neighbourhood  gives  the  traveller  but  a 
sorry  foretaste  of  the  interest  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
beauty  of  Galilee,  so  its  name  fades  away  from  scrip- 
ture history,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  tiie  prophets, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  even  once  visited  by 
our  blessed  Lord.  There  remain,  however,  to  be 
mentioned  two  occasions — ^both  of  them  in  early  timei 
and  of  lesser  importance — on  which  its  name  oocun  in 
the  Bible.  At  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Land  of  Promise,  the  territory  of  Hebron  fell  to  Caleb, 
who  drove  out  thence  the  Anakim,  Jos.  zv.  is,  14,  and  it 
became  a  city  of  refuge,  Jos.  xz.  7,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  Jos.  xxl.  ii.  Absalom  first  set  up  his  stand- 
ard of  revolt  at  Hebron,  and  his  position  here  seems  to 
have  been  so  strong,  that  David  was  at  once  oompeDed 
to  flee  from  Jerusalem.  At  the  present  day  the  streets 
are  narrow,  irregular,  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses  are 
white-washed,  and  covered  with  flat  or  domed  roo&. 
The  bazaars  are  small,  and  are  covered  over  as  in  most 
eastern  cities.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the 
mosque  of  £1  Haran,  built  over  the  cave  of  Machpebh, 
the  burying  place  of  Abraham's  family.  It  is  200  feet 
long,  150  wide,  and  60  high,  and  is  sunounded  by  a 
coloimade  of  square  pilasters  f orty-eight  in  number.  It 
is  guarded  by  Modem  fanaticism  from  the  ''infideT* 
gaze  of  Jew  and  Christian,  with  even  greater  jeaknaf 
than  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  JerusaleirL  In  conse- 
quence, for  600  years  no  European  has  been  admitted 
to  its  precincts,  except  an  Italian  who  entered  in 
disguise,  and  AH  Bey,  a  Spanish  renegade.  But  M. 
Pierotti,  as  engineer  to  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  has 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  leisurely  examining  the 
building;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1862  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  suite  were  allowed  to  rint 
the  interior,  of  which  a  description  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  extracts  from  App.  ii.  to  Dr.  Stanley^ 
Ltcturti  <m  the  Jewish  Churth,  part  i. 
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"  We  reached  the  souih-eastem  comer  of  the  massive 
wall  of  mcloBure,  the  point  at  which  inquiring  travel- 
lers from  generation  to  generation  have  been  checked  in 
their  approach  to  this,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
authentic  of  all  the  holy  places  of  the  Holy  Land.    Up 
the  steep  flight  of  the  exterior  staircase,  gazing  close  at 
hand  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  wall,  amply  justi- 
fying Josephua'  accoimt  of  the  marble-like  appearance 
of  the  huge  stones  which  compose    it,   we  rapidly 
mounted.     At  the  head  of  the  staircase,  which  by 
its  long  ascent  showed  that  the 
platform  of  the  mosque  was  on 
the  uppermost  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  therefore  above  the  level 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  sacred 
cave  would   be  found,  a  sharp 
turn  at  once  brought  us  within 
the  precincts  and  revealed  to  us 
for  the  first  time  the  wall  from 
the  inside.  .  .  .  We  passed  at 
once  through  an  open  court  into 
the  mosque.      With  regard  to 
the  building  itself,  two  points  at 
once  became  apparent.      First, 
it  was  clear  that  it  had  been 
originally  a  Byzantine  church. 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  with  the  monas- 
tic churches  of  Mount  Athos, 
this  is  evident  from  the  double 
narthex  or  portico,  and  from  the 
four  pillATB  of  the  nave.      Se- 
condly, it  was  clear  that  it  had 
been  converted  at  a  much  later  period  into  a  mosque. 
....  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  tombs  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, premising  always  that  these  tombs,  like  all 
those  in  Mussulman  mosques,  and  indeed  like  most 
tombs  in  Christian  churches,  do  not  profess  to  be  the 
actual  places  of  sepulture,  but  are  merely  monuments  or 
cenotaphs  in  honour  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath.  Each 
is  inclosed  within  a  separate  chapel  or  shrine,  closed 
with  gates  or  railings  similar  to  those  which  surround 
or  indose  the  special  chapels  or  royal  tombs  in  West- 
minster  Abbey.     The  two  first  of  these  shrines  or 
chapels  are  contained  in  the  inner  portico  or  narthex, 
before  the  entrance  into  the  actual  building  of  the 
mosque.     In  the  recess  on  the  right  is  the  shrine  of 
Abraham,  in  the  recess  on  the  left  that  of  Sarah,  each 
guarded  by  silver  gates.     The  shrine  of  Sarah  we  were 
requested  not  to  enter  as  being  that  of  a  woman.    A 
pall   lay  over  it.     The  shrine  of  Abraham,  after  a 
momentary  hesitation,  was  thrown  open.    The  cham- 
ber is  cased  in  marble.     The  so-called  tomb  consists  of 
a  coffin-like  structure,  about  six  feet  high,  built  up  of 
plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  hung  with  three  carpets 
— green  embroidered  with  gold. 

"  Within  the  area  of  the  church  or  mosque  were  shown 
the  tombs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They  are  placed 
under  separate  chapels,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  win- 
dows, and  of  which  the  gates  are  grated,  not  with  silver, 
but  iron  bars.  Their  situation,  planted  as  they  are 
in  the  body  of  the  mosque,  may  indicate  their  Chris- 
tian origin.  In  almost  all  Mussulman  sanctuaries,  the 
tombs  of  distinguished  persons  are  placed,  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  but  in  the  comers.  To  Rebe- 
kali's  tomb  the  same  decorous  rule  of  the  exclusion  of 


male  visitors  naturally  applied  as  in  the  case  of  Sarah*s. 
But  on  requesting  to  see  the  tomb  of  Isaac,  we  were 
entreated  not  to  enter;  and  on  asking,  with  some  sur- 
prise, why  an  objection  which  had  been  conceded  for 
Abraham  should  be  raised  in  the  case  of  his  far  less 
eininent  son,  were  answered  that  the  difference  lay  in 
the  characters  of  the  two  patriarchs :  '  Abraham  was 
full  of  loving-kindness;  he  had  withstood  even  the  reso- 
lution of  Grod  agunst  Sodom  and  Gromorrah ;  he  was 
goodness  itself,  and  would  overlook  any  afiront.     But 
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Isaac  was  proverbially  jealous,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  exasperate  him.  When  Ibrahim  Pasha 
(as  conqueror  of  PaJestine)  had  endeavoured  to  enter,  he 
had  been  driven  out  by  Isaac,  and  fell  back  as  if  thun- 
derstruck.* The  chapel  in  fact  contains  nothing  of  in- 
terest; but  I  mention  this  story  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
singular  sentiment  which  it  expresses,  and  also  because 
it  well  illustrates  the  peculiar  feeling  which  has  tended 
to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  place — an  awe,  amount- 
ing to  terror,  of  the  great  personages  who  lay  beneath, 
and  who  would,  it  was  supposed,  be  sensitive  to  any 
disrespect  shown  to  their  graves,  and  revenge  it  accord- 
ingly. The  shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  shown  in 
recesses,  corresponding  to  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
but  in  a  separate  cloister  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 

mosque 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  point  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  subject  of  the  greatest  interest;  namely, 
the  sacred  cave  itself,  in  which  one  at  least  of  the  pa- 
triarchal family  may  possibly  still  repose  intact— the 
embalmed  body  of  Jacob.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  to  this  object  our  inquiries  throughout  were 
directed.  One  indication  alone  of  the  cavern  beneath 
was  visible.  In  the  interior  of  the  mosque,  at  the  comer 
of  the  shrine  of  Abraham,  was  a  small  circular  hole, 
about  eight  inches  across,  of  which  one  foot  above  the 
pavement  was  built  of  strong  masonry,  but  of  which 
the  lower  part,  as  far  as  we  could  see  and  feel,  was  of 
the  living  rock.  This  cavity  appeared  to  open  into  a 
dark  space  beneath,  and  that  space  (which  the  guardians 
of  the  mosque  believed  to  extend  under  the  whole  plat- 
form) can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  ancient 
cavern  of  Machpelah.     This  was  the  only  aperture 
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which  the  guardians  recognized.  Once,  thej  said,  2500 
yean  ago,  a  servant  of  a  great  king  had  penetrated 
through  some  other  entrance.  He  descended  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  and  of  remarkable  corpulence; 
he  returned  blind,  deaf,  withered,  and  crippled.  Since 
then  the  entrance  was  dosed,  and  this  aperture  alone 
was  left,  partly  for  the  sake  of  suffering  the  holy  air  of 
the  cave  to  escape  into  the  mosque,  and  be  scented  by  the 
faithful;  partly  for  the  sake  of  allowing  a  lamp  to  be  let 
down  by  a  chain,  which  we  saw  suspended  at  the  mouth, 
to  bum  upon  the  sacred  cave.  We  asked  whether  it 
could  not  be  lighted  now?  *  No,*  they  said,  '  the  saint 
likes  to  have  a  lamp  at  night,  but  not  in  the  f uU  day- 
light.' 

''With  that  glimpse  into  the  dark  void  we  and  the 
world  without  must  for  the  present  be  satisfied.  Whether 
any  other  entrance  is  known  to  the  Mussulmans  them- 
selves must  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  original  en- 
trance to  the  cave,  if  it  is  now  to  be  found  at  all,  must 
probably  be  on  the  southern  face  of  the  hill,  between  the 
mosque  and  the  gallery  containing  the  shrine  of  Joseph, 
and  entirely  obstructed  by  the  ancient  Jewish  wall, 
probably  built  across  it  for  this  very  purpose.*^ 

The  above  account  of  the  entrance  to  the  sacred 
cave  IB  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  results  of  the 
researches  of  M.  Pierotti,  who  states,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  April  80,  1862,  ''The  true  entrance  to 
the  patriarchs'  tomb  is  to  be  seen  dose  to  the  western 
wall  of  the  inclosure,  and  near  the  north-west  comer; 
it  is  guarded  by  a  very  thick  iron  railing,  and  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  near  it.  I  observed  that  the  Mus- 
sulmans themsdves  did  not  go  veiy  near  it.  In  the 
court  opposite  the  entrance  gate  of  the  mosque  there  is 
an  opening,  through  which  I  was  allowed  to  go  down 
for  three  steps,  and  I  was  able  to  ascertain  by  sight  and 
touch  that  tiie  rock  exists  there,  and  to  conclude  it  to 
be  about  five  feet  thick.  From  the  short  observations 
I  could  make  during  my  brief  descent,  as  also  from  the 
consideration  of  the  east  wall  of  the  mosque,  and  the 
little  information  I  extracted  from  the  chief  santon, 
who  jealously  guards  the  sanctuaxy,  I  consider  that  a 
port  of  the  grotto  exists  under  the  mosque,  and  that 
the  other  part  is  under  the  court,  but  at  a  lower  levd 
than  that  Ijring  under  the  mosque." 

There  are  two  ancient  pools  outside  the  town  which 
still  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water.  It  may  be 
that  one  of  these  is  the  "pool  in  Hebron,"  over  which 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  murderers  of  Ishboshefch  were 
hung  up  by  David's  orders,  i  Sa.  iv.  u.  At  some  dis- 
tance down  the  valley  is  a  wide-spreading  eveigreen 
oak,  called  "Abraham's  oak,"  under  which  the  patri- 
arch is  said  to  have  pitched  his  tent.  It  is  a  fine  tree, 
and  stands  well  in  the  plain;  but  is  of  no  remarkable 
antiquity.  The  whole  valley  is  rich  with  vineyards 
(the  vine  according  to  Jewish  tradition  being  indigenous 
at  Hebron)  in  each  of  which  is  a  watch-tower  occupied 
by  the  owner  at  the  time  of  vintage.  The  inhabitants 
being  Modems,  no  wine  is  made  of  these  grapes;  but 
they  are  dried  into  raisins,  or  their  juice  is  boiled 
down  into  a  sort  of  mast  or  molasses,  and  exported 
into  Egypt.  This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
debcah  mentioned  in  Ge.  xliii.  11,  £ze.  xxvii.  17,  and 
translated  honey  in  Eng.  version.  {Set  Honet.)  These 
grapes  of  the  vale  of  Hebron  cannot  but  recall  to  the 
thoughtful  traveller  the  duster  borne  by  two  of  the 
spies  from  Eshcol,  which  tradition  places  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, Ntt.  xiU.  S3.  [c.  T.  SI .  ] 


HEIFER,  BED,  THXOADINANCE  OF.  ThisordiBanoe, 
which  is  described  at  length  in  Nu.  xix.,  is  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  connected  with  the  andent  economy,  and 
stands  in  some  degree  apart  from  the  more  strictly 
reUgiooB  sacrifices.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ordinance  of 
deansing  rather  than  of  atonement^  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  term.  There  are  three  points  oonoenung 
it  that  require  consideration — the  nature  of  the  defile- 
ment that  called  for  it,  the  special  means  of  deanang 
provided,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  persons  interested. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  point>  the  defilement  con- 
templated was  of  a  simply  external  and  ceremonial 
kind,  it  was  such  as  arose  from  incidental  contact 
with  the  dead — ^touching  a  dead  body,  entering  into 
or  dwelling  in  a  tent  where  a  dead  body  lay,  light- 
ing on  the  bone  of  a  dead  man  in  the  fidd,  or  being 
employed  about  a  grave  wherein  the  adies  of  the 
dead  reposed.  In  short,  corporeal  interoouTBe  frith 
the  dead  in  any  of  the  forms  and  circumstances 
under  which  it  might  happen,  was  held  to  constitute 
a  defilement,  and  a  defilement  which  could  not  be 
got  rid  of,  even  by  the  appointed  means  of  purifica- 
tion, in  a  shorter  period  than  seven  days ;  a  oompUle 
revolution  of  one  of  the  shorter  cycles  of  time  most 
pass  over  a  man  before  he  could  be  restored  to  hit 
former  condition.  Why  should  it  have  been  sol  De- 
filement in  such  a  case  implied  sin;  indeed,  the  ordinance 
is  expressly  called  "  a  purification  from  dn,"  w.  •;  and 
yet  one  does  not  readily  perceive  how  it  diould  have 
been  so,  since  the  occadon  of  it  was  something  eo  en- 
tirely outward,  often  also  purdy  aoddental,  and  meet 
frequently  even  must  have  come  in  the  very  act  of  dis- 
charging relative  and  social  duties.  Sin  when  spoken 
of  in  such  circumstances,  with  the  defilement  oocasioned 
by  it,  must  have  been  understood  in  » looser  sense  than 
when  oonddered  as  the  actual  and  oonadous  tranqgns- 
don  of  a  divine  command :  it  must  have  been  sin  in 
its  more  general  aspect,  as  making  itself  known  by  its 
effidcts  in  the  community,  and  conveying  a  certain  taint 
of  pollution,  a  kind  of  social  defilement,  to  aU  who  might 
anyhow  come  into  contact  with  them.  Now,  death  is 
emphatically  the  wages  of  sin ;  it  is  the  vidUe  esrthljr 
pendty  wi^  which  God  in  his  providence  attests  his 
abhorrence  of  the  evil.  And  as  it  is  the  iq)pointed  fidt, 
so  it  is  also  the  proper  image  of  sin — being  the  oomp- 
tion  of  all  good,  the  consummation  of  all  evil  in  respect 
to  men's  natural  life;  and  so  is  in  utter  contrariety  to  the 
nature  of  Him,  who  is  life  itself  incorruptible  and  full 
of  glory.  Most  fitly,  therefore,  in  a  symbolicd  rehgion 
like  the  Mosaic,  in  which  the  circumstances  and  rdsr 
tions  of  the  body  were  ever  made  to  represent  and  image 
those  of  the  soul,  was  death  in  every  form  treated  as 
the  great  witness  and  remembrancer  of  sin;  and  since, 
whenever  men  found  themsdves  in  the  presence  of 
death,  or  were  called  to  handle  the  bodily  remains  of 
the  dead,  the  evidence  was  brought  home  to  them  of 
their  connection  with  a  death-stricken,  therefore  sinful 
community,  the  occadon  was  wisdy  turned  into  a  prac- 
tical admonition — teaching  them  to  regard  it  as  bring- 
ing a  sort  of  interruption  to  their  intercourse  with 
heaven,  and  calling  for  an  act  of  purgation,  before  they 
wei«  prepared  for  free  intercommunion  with  the  living 
in  Jerusalem. 

2.  In  perfect  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
defilement,  was  the  appointed  medium  of  purificatioD: 

j  it  also  was  quite  outward,  and  directed  mainly  to  Uw 
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end  of  improTmg  the  occBBion,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  a  lively  tense  of  rin  in  the  oonscienoey  and  en- 
gaging men's  efforts  against  all  that  might  lead  them 
into  transgression.  One  might  say  it  was  a  ritual 
purification  from  a  oeremonial  defilement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conTeying  instruction  regarding  what  constituted 
a  real  defilement,  and  the  necessity  of  purification 
from  it.  Hence,  all  the  explanations,  which  go  on  the 
supposition  of  the  ideas  respecting  sin  and  purification 
being  here  presented  in  a  peculiarly  intense  and  ag- 
gravated form,  must  be  viewed  as  somewhat  strained  and 
unnaturaL  ^e  circumstances  and  occasion  of  the  ordi- 
nance manifestly  point  in  the  opposite  direction :  they 
would  lead  us  to  expect  some  marked  inferiority  in 
the  outward  appliances  of  the  service,  as  having 
directly  to  do  with  only  a  corporeal  defilement  and  a 
ceremonial  cleansing.  Such  we  find  was  actually  the 
case.  The  victim  ordered  to  be  employed  for  the 
occasion  was  a  female — a  heifer ;  while  all  the  greater 
offerings  for  the  sins  of  the  people  consisted  of  males. 
Then,  of  this  particular  offering  no  part  came  upon 
the  altar;  even  the  blood  was  not  presented  there,  but 
was  only  sprinkled  before  the  tabernacle,  and  sprinkled, 
not  by  Uie  high-priest,  but  by  the  son  of  the  high- priest. 
Further,  while  the  carcase  was  to  be  burned  without 
the  camp,  no  special  charge  was  g^ven  in  respect  to 
its  heing  done  upon  a  clean  place,  and  it  was  to  be 
burned  entire,  with  the  skin,  and  even  the  dung  about 
it.  In  regard  to  the  red  colour  of  the  victim  great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  continues 
to  do  BO.  The  elder  typologists  usually  sought  to 
explain  this  by  a  reference  to  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  Bahr  would  understand  it  of  blood  generally — 
blood  as  the  bearer  and  symbol  of  life.  But  the 
question  naturally  arises,  Why  such  a  special  reference 
either  to  life-blood  generally  or  to  the  life-blood  of 
Christ  in  this  ordinance,  which  has  so  many  palpable 
marks  of  inferiority  about  it?  Why  not  much  rather 
such  a  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
atonement  in  the  great  sin  and  burnt  offerings,  where 
it  might  more  readily  have  been  looked  for!  We  miss 
it  where  atonement  in  the  stricter  sense  is  concerned, 
and  would  find  it  only  here  where  everything  assumes 
a  lower  and  looser  form.  If  the  colour  were  to  be 
viewed  as  having  reference  to  life — intensive  life,  as 
Delitzsch  puts  it  (Com.  Heb.  p.  306) — it  should  be  simply 
as  pointing  by  way  of  contrast  to  death,  from  the  pol- 
lution of  which  the  rite  was  intended  to  deUver.  So  it 
IB  understood  by  several  writers,  who  bring  the  colour 
into  connection  with  the  other  qualities  required  in  the 
heifer;  viz.  that  it  should  be  perfect  or  maimless, 
without  blemish,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke — all 
indicative  of  life,  and  life  in  its  freshest  and  purest 
form.  Such  qualities  might  certainly  be  regarded  as 
expressive  of  this  idea;  they  naturally  pointed  in  that 
direction;  but  the  connection  between  the  colour  and 
life  (red = bloods  life)  is  scarcely  of  the  same  kind, 
and,  as  Baumgarten  remarks  (part  u.  p.  334),  looks  rather 
abstract  and  far-fetched.  Possibly  it  may  have  been 
viewed  merely  as  the  earth- colour  {edom,  red,  whence 
man  as  to  his  fleshly  form  got  the  name  Adam),  and  so 
may  have  had  special  respect  to  the  flesh,  as  that 
which  in  this  ordinance  was  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  purification.  Thus  understood,  it  would  fitly  accord 
with  the  other  points ;  and  so  also  does  the  portion  of 
the  whole  set  apart  for  the  act  of  personal  purification, 
which  was  not  the  blood  but  the  ashes.     The  blood 


was  sprinkled  before  the  tabernacle  (in  later  times 
before  the  temple)  to  indicate  that  it  had  in  some 
way  to  do  with  atonement;  but  the  ashes  alone  were 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  person  labouring 
under  the  ceremonial  defilement.  These  ashes  had  first 
to  be  mixed  with  living  or  fresh  water;  which  beyond  aU 
doubt  was  a  symbol  of  pure  and  blessed  hfe.  Viewed 
naturally,  the  ashes  of  course  rather  formed  a  defiling 
than  a  purifying  intennixture — as  the  blood  also  did  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  was  applied  to  the  person  of  the 
worshipper:  and  it  is  foolish  to  speak,  as  some  have  done, 
of  their  being  employed  along  with  the  water  as  a  sort  of 
wash.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  such  a  natural  use  of 
ashes;  and,  as  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  sacrifice,  though 
a  sacrifice  of  an  inferior  kind,  it  is  simply  from  being  the 
ashes  of  a  slain  victim  that  they  are  to  be  understood 
as  deriving  the  purifying  virtue  that  attached  to  them. 
Soe  Na.  xix.  17.  The  circumstance,  it  may  be  added,  of 
both  the  officiating  priest  and  the  person  who  gathered 
the  ashes  being  rendered  unclean  till  the  evening, 
arose  not  from  there  being  uAcleanness  about  the  heifer, 
but  merely  because  the  whole  action  with  it  had  respect 
to  a  state  of  defilement  and  its  means  of  purification. 

3.  In  regard,  finally,  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
medium  of  purification  was  to  be  applied,  the  following 
directions  were  given:  the  ashes  were  to  be  gathered 
together  and  kept  in  a  clean  place;  then,  from  time  to 
time,  as  persons  became  unclean  by  contact  with  the 
dead,  a  portion  of  the  ashes  was  to  be  taken,  mixed 
with  running  water,  and  sprinkled  on  the  undean, 
first  on  the  third,  and  again  on  the  seventh  day;  this 
sprinkling  was  to  be  done  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop  in 
the  hand  of  a  clean  person  (not  necessarily  a  priest^ 
another  note  of  inferiority  in  the  rite);  and  then,  after 
washing  his  clothes  and  bathing  his  person,  the  subject 
of  the  ordinance  became  clean  on  iJie  seventh  day  at 
even.  Why  hyssop  was  appointed  to  be  used  in  this 
application  of  the  materiiJ  of  cleansing,  and  hyssop, 
cedar  wood,  and  a  bit  of  scarlet  thrown  into  the  fire 
that  turned  the  carcass  of  the  heifer  into  ashes,  cannot 
be  very  certainly  determined.  The  hyssop,  it  would 
appear,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  possess  some 
sort  of  abstergent  properties,  and  its  employment  on 
this  occasion  has  often  been  associated  with  that  idea; 
but  this  must  be  held  doubtful  as  regards  the  particu- 
lar plant  in  question  {tee  Hyssop),  and  also  as  re- 
gards its  specific  use  in  the  administration  of  the  rite. 
And  why  scarlet  should  have  been  so  employed,  and  a 
bit  of  cedar,  no  reasons  quite  satisfactory  have  been 
discovered,  but  the  more  common  opinion  now  is,  that 
both  were  taken  as  emblems  of  life — cedar  from  its 
durability,  and  scarlet  as  being  the  blood  or  life  colour. 
[It  could  not  have  been  the  lofty  cedar  of  Lebanon 
that  was  tneant;  for  wood  of  that  description  could  not 
have  been  had  in  the  desert  where  the  ordinance  was 
first  instituted;  some  smaller  species  of  tree,  probably  a 
taller  sort  of  juniper,  must  have  been  meant.]  The 
general  design,  however,  of  the  sprinkling  was  plain 
enough;  it  was  to  impart  to  the  body  of  the  defiled 
person  the  virtue  of  an  appropriate  cleansing  medium; 
so  that  whatever  of  purity  was  in  the  one,  passed  over  in 
a  manner  upon  the  other.  And  thus  at  the  end  of  a  week 
of  separation  he  who  had  been  excluded  from  free  inter- 
course with  the  living,  on  account  of  his  commerce  with 
the  dead,  was  again  restored  to  the  privileges  of  €rod's 
acknowledged  children. 

The  service  of  sprinkling  had  also  to  be  performed  upon 
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the  tent  (or  house)  of  the  defiled,  and  the  utensUii  and 
artiolefl  of  fomiture  in  it,  as  having  all  shared  in  the 
ceremonial  defilement  of  the  owner,  Nu.  xiz.  18.  But  it 
was  only  of  coiuBe  from  being  populaiiy  viewed  as  in 
a  sense  identified  with  him;  he  alone  was  still  the 
proper  subject  either  of  the  defilement  or  of  the  purifica- 
tion. And  the  chief  bearing  of  the  service  in  Christian 
times  has  been  thus  indicated  by  an  inspired  writer: 
**  If  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanc- 
tified to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?'* 
He.  iz.  IS,  14.  Here,  the  design  of  the  ordinance  is  ex- 
pressly limited  to  the  sanctifying  of  the  flesh;  (not^ 
however,  that  all  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  as  is  very 
often  represented,  were  equally  outward  in  their  bear- 
ing and  effects) ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  is,  from  the 
less  to  the  greater :  if  a  corporeal  defilement  could  be 
purged  by  such  materials  of  cleansing,  how  much  more 
the  guilty  conscience  by  the  infinite  predousness  and 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ!  The  ever-reoorring 
promptitude  and  confidence  with  which  throughout 
the  families  and  generations  t>f  Israel  the  one  kind  of 
purification  was  effected,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a 
blessed  pledge  and  assurance  that  the  other  and  higher 
shall  without  fail  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of  eveiy 
one  who,  under  a  sense  of  sin,  makes  earnest  applica- 
tion to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ! 

HEIR.    See  Inhebitance. 

HEL'BON  Ifatl  a  city,  mentioned  only  by  Ezekiel, 
and  mentioned  as  one  of  Uie  places  which  supplied  T^re 
with  articles  of  merchandise,  "  the  wine  of  Helbon  and 
white  wool,"  ch.  xxru.  is.  Its  wine  was  renowned  at  a 
much  later  period  than  that  of  Ezekiel,  for  Strabo 
notices  it  among  the  luxuries  of  the  kings  of  Persia^ 
that  they  required  to  have  Chalybonian  wine  from 
Syria  (L  xv.)  The  same  fact  is  also  reported  by  Athen- 
89US  (Sympos.  i.  2s).  Until  recently  this  place  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Greek  Chalybon  and  the 
modem  Aleppo.  But  recent  investigation  has  led  to 
another,  and  apparently  more  correct  view.  The  Hel- 
bon of  Ezekiel  is  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  is  also  in 
the  prophet  immediately  connected  with  Damascus; 
but,  as  Robinson  justly  states,  "Aleppo  produces  no 
wine  of  any  reputation,  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural 
channel  of  commerce  between  Aleppo  and  Tyre  *'  (Sappl. 
Re8«arciiM,p.47s).  He  therefore  thinks  the  missionaries 
are  right  in  fixing  on  a  place  that  still  bean  the  name 
of  Helbon— a  valley  about  three  and  a  half  hours  dis- 
tant on  the  north  from  Damascus.  Of  this  sweet 
valley  Porter  says,  "  It  is  a  winding  glen  through  a 
gravelly  torrent-bed,  shut  in  by  the  mountains  that 
rise  in  steep  white  acclivities  1000  feet  or  more,  here 
and  there  crowned  with  cliffii,  that  look  in  the  distance 
like  Gothic  castles.  The  banks  of  the  winter  torrent 
are  hned  with  vineyards,  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  and  a 
few  walnuts,  whose  dark-green  foliage  contrasts  weU 
with  the  snowy  limestone.  The  terraced  vineyards 
run  away  up  the  mountain  sides,  clinging  to  spots 
where  one  would  think  no  human  foot  could  rest.  .  .  . 
Its  trade  with  the  shepherd  Bedawln  made,  and  still 
makes,  it  a  wool  dep6t,  and  this  article  also  it  supplied 
in  the  markets  of  Tyre.  The  wine  of  Helbon  was 
another  of  its  exports.  Here  is  that  wine-producing 
Helbon.  The  Koran  lays  a  veto  on  the  manufacture, 
but  the  grapes  are  as  famous  as  ever,  and  the  'infidels' 


of  Damascus  still  make  their  best  wine  from  them*' 
(Mnmy's  H«Qdbouk,p. ««). 

HEU,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Joae|^  the 
husband  of  Mary,  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke,  and 
most  likely  his  father.    {See  GKNKAiiOOiiB.) 

HEIilt  In  the  article  Hades  it  was  stated  that 
in  the  English  Bible  the  word  keU  is  given  as  the 
translation  both  of  hade$  and  gekenna  (yit^m),  but 
that  it  ought  now  to  be  retained  as  the  equivalent  only 
of  the  latter.  Originally,  indeed,  our  hell  oonesponded 
more  exactly  to  hades,  being  derived  from  the  Saxon 
helan,  to  cover,  and  signifying  merely  the  covoed,  or 
invisible  place — ^the  habitation  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  this  visible  terrestrial  region  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
But  it  has  been  so  long  appropriated  in  common  usage 
to  the  place  of  future  punishment  for  the  wicked,  that 
its  earlier  meaning  has  been  lost  sight  cif .  Hie  distinc- 
tive term  for  this  place  in  Scripture  is  ffAenna.  But 
gehenna  is  not  properly  a  Gredc  word,  nor  does  it  ever 
occur  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament; 
it  is  simply  the  abbreviated  f onn  of  two  Hebrew  tenns 
ge-hinnom  (DlirrK»i)i  tbe  vaDey  of  Hinnom,  or,  as  it  is 

also  put,  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  lost  in  a  remote  antiquity,  and  it  oocun 
in  Joshua  as  already  in  current  use,  Jos.  zt.  s.  But  only 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  did 
the  name  acquire  a  sinister  meaning.  The  valley  lay 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  indeed 
but  a  continuation  of  the  lengthened  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat — ^forming  that  portion  of  it  which  lay  on 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  chief  bmying- 
ground  of  the  inhabitants.  What  chiefly,  however, 
gave  it  a  name  of  infamy  was  the  use  made  of  it  by 
Manasseh,  as  the  place  in  which  he  caused  his  Ghildrea 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molodi,  tch.  xzxitt.  6.  Josiah 
afterwards,  among  his  reforming  measures,  defiled  the 
place  "  that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,'*  2Ki.zxULia  The 
exact  spot  where  this  desecration  took  place-  was  caUed 
Tophet,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sounding  of 
the  drums  {toph  meaning  drum),  which  had  been  em- 
ployed to  drown  the  cries  of  the  sacrificed  diildien. 
And  the  prophets,  in  denouncing  the  judgments  of 
Heaven  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  declared 
that  this  Tophet,  or  valley  of  Hinnom,  would  be  toned 
into  a  valley  of  slaughter,  where  the  carcases  of  the 
slain  should  be  laid,  and  where  the  fire  oi  God*s  wrath 
should  consume  them,  Is.  zxx.  33;  ixvi.  M;  Je.TiL3l  Hav- 
ing thus  associated  with  it  the  consummation  of  mao's 
wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consummation  of 
Gkxl's  judgments  on  the  other,  it  became  the  ai^in)- 
priate  earthly  type  of  the  place  of  eternal  misery— the 
place  where  the  fire  of  €k>d*s  wrath  should  for  ever 
bum  against  those  who  had  left  this  worid  in  a  state  of 
final  impenitency.  In  course  of  time  also  the  naiae 
passed  into  current  use  as  the  common  designation  of 
this  place  of  totment.  (See  Wetstein  on  Hat  v.  SS. 
where  many  quotations  are  given  from  Jewish  writh^)- 
Our  Lord  simply  adopted  on  this  point  the  oarroit 
language  of  tiie  time,  and  gave  also  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  to  the  leading  ideas  involved  in  il  Gehenna, 
or  hell,  is  with  him  the  place  of  final  torment^  and  of 
torment  especially  as  represented  by  the  action  of  con- 
suming fire;  in  several  places  he  uses  the  complex 
phrase,  "  hell  of  fire,*'  Mat.  t.  «;  xtHL  is;  and  in  some  ako 
he  adds  the  fearfully  descriptive  dause.  "Where  the 
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fire  is  not  quenched;"  or  thus,  **  into  hell,  into  the  fire 
unquenchable/'  Mar.  ix.  43, 48.  In  at  least  one  of  the 
passages,  though  in  more,  according  to  the  received 
text,  there  is  the  additional  element  of  "  their  worm 
dieth  not ;"  but  the  prevailing  form  of  representation, 
both  among  Jewish  authorities  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  that  of  penal,  unquenchable  fire.  Hence,  the 
frequent  representation  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  "the  lake 
of  fire,  burning  with  brimstone,"  Re.  zJz.  20;  xx.  io,&e.;  and 
also  the  figurative  use  of  gehenna  in  Ja.  iii.  6,  the  only 
passage  of  the  New  Testament,  save  in  our  Lord^s  dis- 
courses, where  the  word  occurs,  and  where  the  unruly 
tongue  is  spoken  of  as  being  "set  on  fire  of  hell" — the 
fiery  element  being  in  this  case  regarded  not  as  an  in- 
strument of  torture,  but  as  the  ever  active  and  turbu- 
lent source  of  mischief.  Fire  therefore,  it  would  seem, 
in  its  connection  with  hell,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
emblem  rather  than  as  a  reality;  the  various  applica- 
tions made  of  it,  and  its  connection  with  a  gnawing 
worm,  as  well  as  with  brimstone,  seem  to  show  that 
we  have  here,  as  indeed  generally  in  things  pertaining 
to  eternity,  not  the  very  form,  but  only  an  expressive 
emblem  of  the  reality. 

There  will  be  no  more  an  actual  tire  in  hell,  or  burn- 
ing brimstone,  or  a  gnawing  worm,  than  in  heaven  there 
will  be  thrones  of  gold,  amaranthine  crowns,  rivers  of 
pleasure,  or  repasts  of  material  enjoyment.  But  in 
either  case,  the  most  correct  and  living  idea  we  can 
now  get  of  the  reality  is  by  conceiving  of  it  under  those 
significant  emblems.  Let  the  immediate  sources  of 
pain  be  what  they  may,  the  representations  given  in 
Scripture  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  place 
for  the  finally  impenitent,  where  pain  shall  for  ever 
urge  tbem — ^pain  not  less  intense  and  awful,  than  if  the 
unhappy  victims  were  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire,  or  had  a 
worm  perpetually  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  their  being. 
And  if  anything  could  add  to  the  certainty  and  horror  of 
such  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  it  would  be  the 
circumstance  that  the  strongest  announcements  respect- 
ing it  came  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  merciful  Re- 
deemer, and  from  the  pen  of  his  most  gentle  and  loving 
disciple.  Nothing  but  the  stem  realities  of  truth 
could  have  drawn  such  revelations  of  the  coming  eter- 
nity from  hearts  so  liable  to  be  touched  with  the  finer 
fedings  and  susceptibilitiee  of  nature.  Love  itself — 
love  in  its  highest  exercise — could  here  do  nothing 
more  than  forewarn  of  the  coming  evil,  and  provide  the 
way  of  escape  from  it. 

HETiTtKNISTS.    See  Grecians. 

HELMET.    See  Armour. 

HELPS  [Gr.  din-tXi^^ecs],  the  designation  employed 
for  a  class  of  official  ministrations  in  the  primitive 
church,  iCo.  xii  28;  but  the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
nowhere  particularly  described,  and  has  been  most 
variously  understood.  It  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
prophetical  gifts;  the  gift  of  interpreting  timgues; 
offices  of  service  by  way  of  baptizing  such  as  had  been 
converted  by  the  apostles,  and  going  where  they  could 
not  come;  diaoonal  ministrations  towards  the  sick,  &c. 
— according  to  the  fancy  of  individual  writers.  It  is 
surely  better  to  leave  undetermined  what  Scripture 
itself  has  not  exactly  defined.  The  natural  import  of 
the  word  seems  to  point  to  some  sort  of  subsidiary  ser- 
vices that  were  performed  by  persons  who  were  not 
deemed  qualified  for  the  higher  and  more  directly 
spiritual  offices  of  the  church;  but  what  these  might  be 
cannot  now  with  any  certainty  be  determined. 

Vou  I. 


HERMAN,  a  Levite,  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites, 
the  grandson  of  Samuel,  and  son  of  Joel,  i  ch.T{.  33,34. 
And  it  appears  to  have  been  not  another,  but  the 
same  person  who  is  elsewhere  called  an  Ezrahite,  and 
reckoned  of  the  family  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah, 
1  Ch.  11. 4,6;  Pfl.  IxxxtUI.  title.  (See  Henxstenboig  there.)  It  was 
not  unusual  for  Levites  to  connect  themselves  with 
particular  families  of  the  other  tribes,  with  whom  they 
lived  as  strangers  and  sojourners;  so  that  they  were 
associated  with  two  tribes,  though  in  different  respects. 
Thus  Elkanah,  Samuel's  father,  was  called  an  Ephra- 
thite,  because  he  had  resided  on  Mount  Ephraim, 
1  Sa.  L 1;  and  the  person  who  acted  as  priest  to  Micah, 
is  described  as  "of  the  family  of  Judah,"  a  Bethlehem- 
ite,  but  still  a  Levite,  Ja.xTU.7.  In  much  the  same 
way,  probably,  Heman  was  associated  with  the  family 
of  Zerah,  which  belonged  to  Judah;  while  by  birth  and 
descent  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  He  was  appointed 
by  David  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sacred  music;  and 
was  even  classed  with  those  who  were  endowed  with 
supernatural  gifts.  It  was  the  glory  of  Solomon  that 
he  was  wiser  than  Heman  and  some  others  of  kindred 
spirit;  and  in  David's  time  Heman  was  designated 
"the  king's  seer  in  the  words  of  God,"  i  Ch.  xv.  ir,27; 

XYi.  42;  XXT.  5;  1  Ki.  It.  31.      {See  EtHAM.) 

HEMLOCK,  vih  (rosh).    Ho.  x.  4.    See  Gall. 

HEN.    See  Cock. 

HEPHZI'BAH  [my  deUf/ht  in  her],  is  found  once  as 
the  name  of  a  real  person,  the  wife  of  Hczekiah,  and 
mother  of  Manasseh,  2K1.  xxi.i;  and  is  poetically  em- 
ployed by  Isaiah  as  a  fit  and  appropriate  designation  of 
the  people  of  God  in  their  prospective  state  of  holiness, 

Is.  IxH  4. 

HERESY,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  has  a 
somewliat  different  meaning  from  what  it  conveys  in 
ordinary  language.  It  indicates  the  existence  and 
manifestation  of  party  spirit,  as  appearing  in  the  setting 
up  of  a  separate  interest,  and  taking  a  course  in  reli- 
gious matters  contrary  in  some  respects  to  what  was 
generally  approved;  not,  as  now,  the  belief  and  main- 
tenance of  some  error  in  doctrine.  This  latter  mean- 
ing of  the  term  arose  some  generations  after  the  gospel 
era,  when  doctrinal  errors  did  usually  become  the  occa- 
sion of  a  divided  interest  in  the  Christian  church.  But 
in  the  apostolic  age  the  merely  factious  divisions  in  the 
church  of  Corinth  were  styled  heresies,  i  Ca  xi.  lO;  and 
St.  Paul  himself  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as 
worshipping  God  in  a  way  they  called  heresy;  because 
connected  with  a  sect  or  party  which  stood  apart  from 
the  Jewish  community,  and  had  a  religious  position  of 
its  own,  Ac.  xxiT.  14. 

HER'MAS,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  mentioned  in 
the  epistle  to  the  church  there,  and  saluted,  Ra  xvl.  14. 
No  other  notice  occurs  of  him  in  Scripture;  but  he 
was  very  commonly  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  be 
the  author  of  the  work  known  as  "The  Shepherd  of 
Hermas."  It  is,  however,  a  mere  tradition,  and  is 
now  generally  abandoned.  The  work  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  a  later  age. 

HERMOGENES,  mentioned  along  with  Phygellus, 
in  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  as  having  forsaken 
Paul  in  his  last  trials  at  Rome,  2  Ti  1. 15.  But  no  ex- 
planation is  given  of  his  reason  for  so  doing;  whether 
it  might  be  the  embracing  of  false  doctrine,  or  an  undue 
regard  to  his  own  temporal  interest.  Early  tradition 
associated  him  with  magicians;  but  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  any  accounts  of  that  nature. 
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HERItfON  [properlyi  note  of  mountain,  projecting 
mountain  peaky  Gas.  Thm.],  the  Bouthermnoet  and  high- 
est mountain  of  Antilibanus.  It  formed  the  north- 
eastern border  of  the  Promised  Land,  Do.  1U.  8.  Beside 
the  conmion  name  Hkbmom,  Joc  xi.  17;  xUi.  6,  te.,  it  ia  also 
called  in  Scripture  SiON  (TN>'\cr>  tiyon,  DolIt.  48,  quite 
difierent  from  the  Sion  of  Jerusalem,  v\yt,  tziyon),  the 

exalted  or  lofty;  and  among  the  Amoritee  It  appears 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Shenir,  De.  llL  9;  Em.  zxtU.  6; 
while  the  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion,  Fi.  xzlx. «;  both  of 
which  words  signify  a  hreattplaUf  and  probably  refer 
to  the  snow  on  its  broad  summit  shining  in  the  sun; 
but  in  1  Ch.  v.  23,  and  Ca.  iv.  8,  Mount  Hermon  and 
Senir  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  distinct  mountains.  In 
modem  times  it  is  called  Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  which  is 
sometimes  explained  as  the  ''mountain  of  the  old  man,*' 
from  the  likeness  of  its  white  summit  to  a  hoaiy  head, 
but  far  more  probably  signifies  the  "chief  of  moun- 
tains.'' Another  Arabic  name  is  Jebet-eth-Thalyf  or  the 
"mountain  of  snow."  Van  de  Velde  (el  and  P.  L  ise), 
suggests  that  this  variety  of  names  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that ''  it  is  not  a  conical  mountain  like  Tabor,  with 
one  high  summit  and  a  base  distinctly  marked;  but  a 
whole  cluster  of  mountains,  many  days'  journey  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a  broad  ridge  of  summits,  the  highest 
in  the  Holy  Land."  These  summits  are  three  in  num- 
ber, of  nearly  equal  height^  and  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  not  situated  in  a  straight  line  as  they  i^pear 
from  some  points  of  view,  but  at  the  angles  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  One  of  them  is  occupied  by  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Je- 
rome (onomutlcon.  Tide  Hermon),  which  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  name  Baal  HermoHf  by  which  the  mountain  is 
called  in  Ju.  iii.  3;  1  Ch.  v.  23. 

Hermon  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Its  hoary  top  may  plainly  be  seen  from 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from  the  maritime  plain  of 
Tyre,  from  the  valley  of  Esdraelon,  from  the  summit 
of  Tabor,  and  even  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Its  summit  as  most  commonly  seen  has 
the  form  of  a  massive  truncated  cone,  and  until  late  in 
the  summer  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  which  then 
melts  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  mountain,  and 
remains  only  in  the  gorges  and  ravines,  giving  the 
appearance  of  radiant  stripes,  or  of  the  thin  white  locks 
of  an  old  man  (Robinson,  B.  R.  m.  344).  Hermon  was  the 
limit  of  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
north,  as  the  great  desert  was  to  the  south,  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  east. 
It  is  mentioned  in  three  passages  of  the  Psahns,  all  of 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  "Therefore  will  I  remember  thee  from  the  land 
of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Hermonites  from  the  hill  Mizar,** 
Pa  xiu.  0.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  read  "Ifermont " 
(TideOeMnlax,Heb.  Lex.),  which  is  generally  understood  to 
refer  to  the  three  peaks  mentioned  above.  Hengsten- 
berg,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalma,  considers  the 
plural  to  have  been  used,  because  the  mountain  was 
taken  as  the  representative  of  its  species;  and  so  the 
word  was  intended  to  include  all  the  mountains  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  But  this  appears  some- 
what fanciful,  as  the  explanation  given  above,  and 
suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  mountain  itself,  is 
quite  natural,  and  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the  pas- 
sage. The  last  clause  has  been  mistransh&ted  in  the 
Vulgate  (Ifermoiim  a  monte  modieo),  followed  by  the 


English  prayer-book  version,  "the  little  hiUof  HeiBHm,'* 
and  in  consequence  the  name  of  little  Hennon  has  been 
given  by  monks  and  travellers  to  a  hill  on  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  near  Mount  Tabor,  called  Jdtel^Duhyy  so 
as  the  better  to  agree  with  Ps.  Ixxxix.  1 2.  {Su  JmiEL.) 

2.  "The  north  and  the  south  thou  hast  created 
them.  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name," 
Fs.  Ixxxix.  11  Mr.  Porter  (Smlth*i  Diet,  of  the  Bible)  supposes 
that  Hennon  here  stands  for  the  north;  and  if  this  be 
the  case.  Tabor  and  Hermon  would  ootreipond  in  the 
poetical  antithesis  to  south  and  north.  But  it  is  br 
more  probable  that  Tabor  and  Hermon  are  put  for  west 
and  east  in  this  passage,  the  one  being  the  great  morni- 
tain  of  Eastern  Palestine,  and  the  other  the  most  noted 
and  conspicuous  hiU  west  of  the  Jordan. 

3.  "As  the  dew  of  Hennon  that  descended  upon 
the  mountains  of  Zion,"  P8.exxxULS.  The  abundaoce 
of  the  dews  of  Hennon,  arising  from  its  perpetual  mows, 
cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  visits  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  dosing  words  of  this  passage,  "for 
there  the  Lord  promised  his  blessing,  even  life  for  eve^ 
more,"  together  with  the  fact  that  this  psahn  is  a  song 
of  degrees,  forbids  the  supposition  that  Zion  is  to  be 
understood  of  any  other  place  than  the  well-known 
mount  of  that  name  in  Jerusalem,  and  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  name  sometimes  applied  to  Hermon  itself  or 
one  of  its  peaks.  It  is  rather  to  be  regaxded  as  a  poeti- 
cal allusion  to  the  mighty  influence  of  Hermon  in  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  dew;  so  that  as  the  oil  poured 
on  Aaron's  head,  flowed  to  the  extreme  borders  of  his 
garments,  the  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  mists  of  snowj 
Hermon  might  be  said  in  blissful  times  to  reach  even 
to  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  kingdom.  So  Olshansen, 
"  The  refreshing  dew  of  Zion  is  derived  by  the  Psahnist 
from  the  oool  mountain  which  bounds  the  land  on  the 
north.'^  This  seems  more  natural  and  simple  than  the 
view  of  Hengstenberg,  who  would  undeivtand  by  Her 
men's  dew  such  as  was  of  peculiarly  fine  quality — dew 
of  the  best  and  most  refreshing  nature;  so  that  as  the 
goodness  of  the  oil  was  heightened  by  the  dignity  of 
the  person  who  was  anointed  with  it,  the  dew  of  Zion 
was  ennobled  by  being  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
hill  that  was  most  remarkable  for  its  prodactioo.  It 
would  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  as  if  they  shared 
in  the  copious  dews  of  Hermon. 

The  height  of  Hennon  is  varionsly  estimated.  Van 
de  Velde  (s.  andP.  L  p.  lis)  states  that  the  survey  of  Major 
Scott  and  Robe  in  1840  gives  a  height  of  9376  feet 
Stanley  reckons  it  at  10,000  feet;  while  Dr.  Kitto  (Cydo- 
pediaofBlb.  Lit.)  calculates  that  it  cannot  be  less  than 
12,000  feet—11,000  feet  being  the  level  of  perpetual 
snow  in  that  latitude.  [c.  T.  M.] 

HERODIAN  FAMILT.  This  remaikaUe  fsmOv, 
whose  diffiBrent  members  occupied  a  prominent  place, 
and  often  had  a  leading  share,  in  the  directkm  of 
afffurs  in  and  around  Judea  during  aU  the  period 
embraced  in  the  gospel  age,  were  of  Idumeaa  origin. 
The  immediate  father  of  the  family  was  Antipater, 
whom  Josephus  distinctly  asserts  to  have  been  an 
Idumean,  although  at  a  later  period  Kicolans  of 
Damascus,  an  historical  writer  of  those  times,  refve- 
sented  him  as  of  the  stock  of  those  Jews  who  retnned 
from  the  Babylonish  exile.  This,  we  are  assured  I7 
Josephus,  was  done  merely  to  gratify  Herod,  the  son  of 
that  Antipater,  after  certain  revolutions  of  fortune  had 
raised  him  to  the  chief  power  in  Judea  (Ant  xtr.  l  s) 
The  assertion,  however,  could  not  even  have  been  msde 
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with  any  appearance  of  truth,  unless  Antipater  had 
been  himself  circumcifled,  and  along  with  his  family 
had  oonfonned  to  the  religious  customs  of  the  Jews. 
This  undoubtedly  they  had  done.  They  were  not  of 
the  seed  of  Israel,  and  if  called  Jews,  it  was  only  from 
their  having  embraced  the  Jewish  region — as  indeed 
the  Idumseans  generally  had  sometime  previously  been 
compelled  to  do.  The  Antipater  above  mentioned  was  an 
intriguing,  active,  and  powerful  man;  and  in  no  proper 
sense  what  Joeephns  at  his  death  represents  him,  a  man 
of  piety  and  justice  (abL  ziv.  11,4).  He  first  succeeded 
in  raising  himself  to  the  virtual  supremacy  of  Idumsea, 
and  then,  by  skilfully  fomenting  the  divisions  that 
existed  between  the  high-priest  Hyrcanus,  and  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  and  playing  upon  the  weakness  of 
the  softer  brother  Hyrcanus,  he  came  also  to  acquire 
the  virtual  ascendency  in  Judea;  the  nominal  authority 
was  left  with  Hyrcanus,  but  the  real  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  Antipater;  and  from  Julius  Caesar  he  at  length 
obtained  the  procuratorship  of  Judea.  Shortly  after 
this  he  made  his  eldest  son  Phasael  governor  of  Jem* 
aalem;  and  the  second,  Herod,  whose  superior  energy 
and  great  success  in  life  ultimately  gave  to  the  family 
its  historical  name,  had  committed  to  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Gralilee. 

1.  Hebod  the  Great.  Herod  was  but  a  young  man 
vrhen  he  entered  on  his  command — Josephus  says 
only  fifteen  years  old,  but  that  is  certainly  a  mistake, 
as  by  a  comparison  of  other  dates  in  Josephus,  he 
must  have  been  above  twenty;  even  so,  however,  he 
was  a  young  man  for  having  so  responsible  a  position 
intrusted  to  him;  but  in  a  civil  and  military  respect  he 
proved  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  Such  vigour  and 
alacrity  were  displayed  by  him  in  clearing  the  district 
of  robbers,  and  reducing  it  to  quietness  and  order, 
that  he  soon  became  an  object  of  popular  enthusiasm ; 
BO  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  ruling 
party  in  Jerusalem  was  roused  against  him,  and  they 
listened  to  the  complaints  that  were  lodged  in  respect 
to  his  proceedings  by  certain  interested  parties.  Herod 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Sanhedrim,  which 
he  readily  did;  but  on  the  advice  of  his  father  took  with 
him  a  firm  body-guard  of  soldiers,  surrounded  by  whom, 
and  himself  gorgeously  clad  in  purple,  he  presented 
himself  before  his  judges.  This  had  the  desired  effect; 
the  members  of  the  coundl  were  too  frightened  to  con- 
demn such  a  culprit;  and  Hyrcanus  also  had  received  a 
communication  from  Sextus  Caesar,  president  of  Syria, 
demanding  the  acquittal  of  Herod.  The  trial  accord- 
ingly was  allowed  to  pass  off  without  any  sentence 
being  pronounced;  and  presently  after  Herod  had  his 
power  considerably  enlarged  by  receiving  from  Sextus 
the  command  of  Coele-Syria.  He  was  now  bent  on 
revenging  himself  against  the  party  in  Jerusalem  who 
had  brought  him  to  trial,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  Phasael.  The  civil  troubles 
that  ensued  connected  with  the  death  of  Caesar,  the 
defeat  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Augustus,  brought  only  increase  of  strength  and  power 
to  Herod;  he  most  skilfully  played  his  part  tlurough 
them  all,  and  contrived  to  secure  his  influence  with  the 
ruling  party.  He  first  gained  the  favour  of  Cassius, 
who  came  to  Syria  for  a  time,  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  raised  from  his  province  the  contribution  laid 
upon  it;  then,  after  defeating  the  party  of  one  Malichus, 
who  had  poisoned  Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  and 
whom  Herod  caused  to  be  assassinated,  he  made  court 


to  Antony,  who  for  a  time  held  the  ascendant  in  the 
East,  and  he  and  his  brother  Phasael  were  made  joint 
tetrarchs  or  governors  of  Judea.  It  was  not  long  after 
this,  however,  that  the  greatest  reverse  in  Herod's  life 
and  career  befell  him;  for  the  Parthians,  under  Paoorus, 
taking  advantage  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  timep, 
and  of  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  large  exactions 
of  the  Bomans,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  and  Antigonus,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  and  nephew  of  Hyrcanus,  threw  himself 
into  their  hands  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the 
supreme  power  in  Judea.  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  fell 
a  prey  to  this  formidable  coalition;  they  were  both 
carried  c(4>tive  by  the  Parthians;  in  consequence  of 
which  Phasael  conmiitted  suicide;  and  Herod  only 
escaped  by  flight,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  re- 
duced to  such  straits,  that  he  too  would  have  killed  him- 
self had  it  not  been  for  the  earnest  entreaties  of  those 
about  him.  After  defending  himself  for  some  time  in  the 
fortress  of  Massada,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
having  tried  in  vain  to  interest  in  his  behalf  Malchus, 
the  Arabian  king  of  Petra,  he  found  his  way  to  Egypt, 
and  thence  to  Rome.  There  he  arrived  at  what  was 
for  him  the  fortunate  juncture,  when  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavianus  Caesar  had  entered  into  a  reconciliation;  and 
the  former,  remembering  the  past  services  of  Herod, 
and  also  expecting  from  him  valuable  aid  in  the  enter- 
prise he  was  going  to  undertake  against  the  Parthians. 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  and  obtained  a  decree  of 
the  senate  in  his  favour,  constituting  him  king  of  Judea. 
In  conformity  with  this  arrangement  Ai^igonus  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Rome;  and  Herod,  fearing  the 
effect  of  his  personal  representations,  prevailed  upon 
Antony  by  secret  gifts  of  money  to  get  Antigonus  put 
to  death.  With  him  expired  the  race  of  the  Asmonean 
princes,  who  had  so  long  combined  the  temporal  and 
priestly  rule  in  Judea,  and  who,  by  worldly  ambition 
and  an  unscrupulous  policy,  lost  the  power  which  they 
IumI  at  first  acquired  by  sacred  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Heaven. 

It  was  about  the  year  B.c.  40,  that  Herod  succeeded 
in  obtaining  this  high  dignity.  His  movements  were 
as  rapid  as  his  success  was  wonderful.  He  was  alto- 
gether but  seven  days  in  Rome,  and  returned  king  to 
Syria  only  three  months  after  he  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  Jerusalem  for  his  life.  His  first  business  was 
to  assemble  an  army,  which  he  did  chiefly  in  Galilee, 
the  scene  of  his  former  triiunphs,  where  he  again  carried 
all  before  him,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  obtained 
successes  over  his  adversaries.  Jerusalem,  however, 
held  out  firmly  against  him,  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim and  the  people  generally  being  much  in  the 
Asmonean  interest.  But  ultimately,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Roman  forces,  under  Sosius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony, 
the  city  was  taken,  and  dreadful  ravages  were  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiery.  A  capital  so  gained  would 
have  requireil  to  be  ruled  with  singular  clemency  and 
discretion,  if  its  sovereign  was  to  gain  the  affection  and 
good- will  of  its  people;  but  Herod's  policy  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind;  he  sought  rather  to  inspire  terror  than  to 
conciliate  affection:  and  along  with  many  others  of  the 
leading  citizens  who  had  taken  part  against  him,  the 
whole  of  the  Sanhedrim  excepting  two  were  put  to 
death.  By  these  executions  Herod  not  only  got  rid  of 
formidable  enemies,  but  obtained  possession  of  immense 
treasure,  with  which  he  contributed  largely  to  the  re- 
sources of  Antony,  and  secured  still  further  his  friend- 
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ship.  This  he  found  himself  still  in  a  condition  to  need; 
for,  discountenancing  aa  he  did  all  claims  even  to  the 
priesthood  on  the  part  of  the  Asmonean  line,  he  raised 
up  foes  in  his  own  household.  He  was  now  married  to 
Mariamne,  the  grand- daughter  of  Hyrcanus;  and  her 
mother,  Alexandra,  displeased  at  the  slight  put  upon 
her  kindred,  entered  into  intrigues  against  him.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  he  was  induced  to  remove  the  person 
he  had  made  high-priest,  and  substitute  Aristobulus, 
the  son  of  Alexandra.  But  this  person  becoming  too 
popular  for  Herod,  he  had  him  secretly  assassinated, 
and  not  without  difficulty  was  he  able  to  avert  the 
effect  of  Alexandra's  representations  against  him  to 
Cleopatra,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  As- 
moneans.  But  Herod  had  proved  too  valuable  an  ally 
to  Antony  to  be  lightly  sacrificed,  and  through  Antony 
even  Cleopatra  was  won  over  to  his  side. 

The  scene,  however,  presently  shifted,  and  Herod's 
steady  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Antony  now  proved 
the  source  of  his  greatest  danger.  When  hostilities 
broke  out  between  Antony  and  Augustus,  Herod  at 
once  prepared  to  join  the  army  of  his  former  friend, 
and  raised  forces  on  purpose;  but  he  was  ordered  by 
Antony  to  go  in  the  first  instance  against  Malchus  of 
Arabia,  who  had  refused  to  pay  Cleopatra  the  tribute 
laid  upon  him.  This  saved  Herod  from  any  actual  share 
in  the  conflict  that  ensued  between  the  two  great  rivals; 
for  his  operations  in  Arabia  extended  over  nearly  two 
years,  and  by  that  time  the  decisive  battle  of  Actium 
had  rendered  Augustus  virtual  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  Herod;  for  though 
he  had  been  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  conflict, 
his  warm  attachment  to  Antony  was  well  known,  and 
he  had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  that  he  should 
have  to  share  in  his  patron's  reverse  of  fortune.  But 
here  again  the  sagacity  and  address  of  Herod  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  resolved  on  going  to  see 
Augustus  at  Rhodes;  where  his  appearance  partook  of  a 
prudent  mixture  of  humility  and  boldness;  for  he  laid 
aside  his  diadem,  as  having  lost  in  a  manner  his  right 
to  wear  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  openly  avowed  his 
attachment  to  Antony,  confessed  how,  though  he  had 
not  joined  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  had  furnished 
him  with  money  and  com,  and  supported  him  to  the 
uttermost;  now,  however,  since  fortune  had  finally  de- 
cided against  Antony,  and  he  had  refused  the  prudent 
counsel  he  had  himself  tendered  him  respecting  Cleo- 
patra,  Herod  artfully  begged  the  emperor  to  perceive 
in  his  connection  with  Antony  how  steadfast  and  faith- 
ful he  was  to  his  friends,  and  what  Augustus  might 
henceforth  expect  from  him  if  he  should  deem  him 
worthy  of  his  favour.  This  bold  stroke  of  policy  ac- 
complished its  end;  Augustus  was  charmed  with  Herod's 
frankness  of  behavioiur,  at  once  restored  to  him  the 
kingdom,  and  sent  him  back  to  Judea  with  greater 
honour  and  assurance  than  ever  (Joi.  Ant.  x?.  e) .  A  short 
time  afterwards,  when  Augustus  returned  from  Egypt, 
leaving  the  whole  country  subject  to  him,  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  both  dead,  he  was  most  magnificently 
entertained  by  Herod,  who  also  distributed  large  dona- 
tions among  the  principal  attendants  of  the  emperor. 
The  result  was  that  a  considerable  addition  was  made 
to  the  territory  of  Herod;  he  received  Gradara,  Hippos, 
Samaria,  with  various  possessions  along  the  PhilLatine 
coast. 

But  these  external  acquisitions  were  accompanied 
with  sad  internal  discords  in  his  family,  which  led  to 


atrocious  crimes  and  almost  insupportable  misery.  He 
had  already  made  away  with  H3rrcanus,  his  vrife's 
grandfather,  whom  the  Parthians  released  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Jerusalem.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this, 
and  of  other  indignities  to  her  kindred,  his  wife  Man- 
amnCy  whom  he  passionately  loved,  became  cold  in  her 
affections,  and  somewhat  insolent  in  her  behaviour 
towards  him;  and  by  certain  persons  about  him,  among 
whom  were  his  sister  Salome,  and  also  her  own  mother 
Alexandra,  she  was  accused  of  infidelity  to  his  bed,  and 
of  even  harbouring  designs  against  his  life.  In  a  freniy 
of  rage  he  had  her  condemned  and  executed;  yet  no 
sooner  was  the  deed  done  than  he  most  bitterly  repented 
of  it,  and,  like  a  person  distracted,  was  often  heard  to 
call  upon  Mariamne,  and  sometimes  also  ordered  the 
servants  to  call  for  her,  as  if  she  were  still  alive.  His 
bodily  health  suffered  at  the  same  time,  and  he  fell 
at  last  into  a  distemper  from  which  the  phyticisna 
scarcely  expected  him  to  recover.  Other  perBons  in 
his  household  shared  the  fate  of  Mariamne,  includ- 
ing her  mother  Alexandra,  who  had  indeed  played 
a  treacherous  and  deceitful  part.  Costobarus,  aJso, 
the  husband  of  his  sister  Salome,  and  others,  whose 
conduct  had  been  such  as  to  raise  suspicions  of  un- 
faithfulness, suffered  death  during  this  gloomy  period 
of  Herod's  career.  By  and  by,  however,  he  rose  above 
these  domestic  and  civil  disturbances,  married  another 
Mariamne,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  one  Simon,  whom 
he  previously  raised  to  the  hig^- priesthood,  and  humched 
forth  on  a  great  variety  of  magnificent  architectural 
operations.  In  some  of  these  he  took  occasion  to  ex- 
hibit his  attachment  to  Rome  and  its  imperial  head,  so 
as  to  outrun  the  sympathies  of  his  subjects,  and  even 
to  outrage  his  profession  as  an  adh<3rent  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  For,  not  only  did  he  rebuild  the  city  of  Samaria, 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  previous  wars, 
and  called  it  by  the  name  of  Sebaste,  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  and  for  the  same  reason  designated  the  mag- 
nificent city  which  he  reared  on  the  site  of  the  village 
and  tower  of  Straton,  Ciesarea;  but  at  Paneas  he  built 
a  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble,  and  dedicated  it 
expressly  to  Augustus.  In  further  imitation  of  the 
Roman  style  and  manners,  he  built  at  Jerusalem  itsdf 
a  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre  in  the  plain,  embUsoned 
with  the  trophies  he  had  won,  and  instituted  games  in 
honour  of  Caesar,  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  with 
prizes  for  the  successful  combatants  sufficient  to  draw 
competitors  even  from  distant  lands.  Gladiatorial 
shows  were  not  wanting;  and  strangers,  we  are  tokl, 
"  were  greatiy  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  vastoesB 
of  the  expenses  incurred,  and  the  great  dangers  that 
were  seen  "  (Jcm.  xt.  8,  i).  But  Jews  who  had  some  re- 
gard to  the  religion  and  customs  of  their  forefathen, 
viewed  nuitters  differentiy;  such  open  imitation  of 
heathenish  practices,  and  courtiy  adulation  of  Bomiab 
supremacy,  was  in  their  view  nothing  less  than  undis- 
guised impiety,  and  a  shameful  sacrifice  of  national 
honour.  Deep  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  consequently 
arose,  and  a  conspiracy  was  even  formed  by  ten  men 
to  take  away  Herod's  life  while  he  should  be  in  the 
theatre;  but  being  discovered  by  a  spy,  the  oonspiratorB 
were  all  put  to  death,  though  so  littie  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  that  the  spy  was  afterwards  fallen  upon 
in  a  tumult  and  torn  to  pieces.  But  this  only  led  to 
fresh  tortures  and  executions;  and  then  came  the  elec- 
tion of  the  fortress  Antonia,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
the  temple,  and  similar  fortifications  in  other  pait*  ^ 
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his  domimons,  by  which  Herod  expected  to  keep  the 
turbulent  temper  of  the  people  in  check,  and  through 
terror  oompenBate  for  what  he  had  lost  in  respect  and 
affection  by  his  arbitrary,  ambitious,  and  heathenizing 
procedure. 

Herod,  however,  was  too  sagacious  and  politic  a 
man  to  trust  altogether  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority  and  the  continuance  of  his  government  to 
military  preparations  or  works  of  mere  outward  show 
and  splendour.     In  various  ways  he  tried  to  conciliate 
the  people,  and  by  substantial  acts  of  beneficence  to 
establish  a  claim  on  their  gratitude  and  affection.     He 
did  this  on  a  large  scale  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
severe  famine  which  occurred  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  which  spread  over  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  countries  the  most  appalling  calamities. 
Herod  in  this  great  emergency  spent  all  his  available 
resources,  and  even  parted  with  many  of  his  most  valu- 
able treasures  of  art,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  of  com 
from  Egypt;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  thereby 
relieve  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people,  and  provide 
the  seed- com  necessaxy  for  the  coming  season,  that  his 
fame  as  a  benignant  ruler  spread  far  abroad,  and  the 
tide  of  feeling  at  home  began  to  turn  mightily  in  his 
favour.     In  certain  cases  also  he  remitted  the  taxes 
that  were  due,  when  temporary  circumstances  made 
the  payment  hard.     He  was  at  pains  besides,  by  ample 
donations  and  other  substantial  benefits,  to  attach  the 
local  governors  to  his  ride ;  and  often  commanded  ad- 
miration for  his  talents  by  the  eloquent  orations  he 
made  in  the   different  cities  he  visited.     But  more, 
perhaps,  than  by  such  things  did  he  win  upon  the  re- 
spect of  the  strictly  Jewish  part  of  his  subjects,  and 
undo  the  effect  of  many  foul  and  atrocious  deeds,  by 
his  expensive '  and  magnificent  reconstruction  of  the 
temple  buildings.     This  great  work  was  formally  com- 
menced by  one  account  of  Josephus  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Herod's  reign  (Ant  xt.  ii,  i),  by  another  in  the 
fifteenth  (Wars,  1. 21.1),  and  was  inaugurated  by  a  speech 
from  him,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  many  benefits  he 
had  already  conferred  upon  the  nation,  the  incompar- 
able dignity  and  splendour  his  reign  had  conferred 
upon  it,  and  the  immense  advantages  he  enjoyed  for 
the  vast  and  pious  undertaking  he  was  now  entering 
upon  from  the  amicable  relations  in  which  he  stood 
with  the  Roman  emperor,  and  the  large  revenues  he 
possessed.     He  praised  their  ancestors  for  doing  what 
they  actually  accomplished  in  their  untoward  circum- 
stances;  it  was  not  their  fault,    but  the   embarass- 
ment  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  that  rendered 
their  work  imperfect;  but  since  the  temple  built  by 
them  fell  short  of  Solomon's  sixty  cubits  in  height,  and 
Tvas  otherwise  inferior  to  the  ancient  model,  he  declared 
it   to  be  his  purpose  now  to  make  the  buildings  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  thereby  render  a  thankful 
return  to  Grod  for  the  blessings  he  had  received  from 
him  (Jos.  Ant.  XT.  11,1).     Thousands  of  people  were  em- 
ployed by  Herod  in  this  great  work,  and  in  eight  years 
the  cloisters  and  walls,  which  formed  the  outer  temple- 
buildings,  were  finished,  and  the  temple  itself  in  a  year 
and  a  half  more — in  all,  therefore,  nine  and  a  half  years 
( Ant.  X?.  11, 6).  It  would  seem,  however,  that  certain  minor 
things  remained  still  to  be  done ;  for  Josephus  speaks  of 
building  operations  going  on  about  the  temple  long 
after  this  period,  and  of  the  whole  being  finished  only 
in  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa  (Ant.  xx.  9,  7);  as  the  Jews 
b\ao  in  St.  John's  gospel  spoke  of  the  building  having  been 


carried  on  for  forty-six  years,  Jn.  U.  20.  But  the  greater 
part  of  these  more  protracted  operations  most  probably 
consisted  of  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the  damages 
from  time  to  time  inflicted  by  the  wars  and  outbreaks 
which  occurred.  And  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  what  properly  constituted  Herod's  work  of  re- 
modelling the  temple  was  completed  in  the  nine  and  a 
half  years  specified  above,  when,  as  at  the  completion 
of  Solomon's  temple,  many  sacrifices  were  offered,  and 
great  rejoicii^gs  held. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  costly  reconstrac- 
tion  and  enlargement  of  the  temple-buildings  was  a 
dexterous  stroke  of  policy  on  Herod's  part,  aqd  went 
far  to  silence  the  opporition  and  overcome  the  dislike 
which  were  entertained  toward  him  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  Jewish  subjects.  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  it 
a  higher  character,  and  to  view  it  in  the  light  in  which 
he  especially  wished  it  to  be  contemplated,  as  ''  a  work 
of  the  greatest  piety  and  excellence."  Herod  was  too 
indiscriminate  in  his  Hberality,  and  unscrupulous  in  his 
behaviour,  to  possess  the  disposition,  or  even  the  belief 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  doing  a  really  pious  action. 


[323.]       Coin  of  Herod  the  Great.— Akemian. 

The  man  who  could  build  a  temple  for  the  Samaritans  in 
Sebaste,  and  at  Paneas  for  Augustus;  who  could  erect 
what  Josephus  calls  "  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
of  all  his  works" — the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes, 
which  had  been  consumed  by  fire;  who  could  come  for- 
ward before  the  world  as  the  great  restorer  of  the 
Olympic  games  (in  many  ways  so  intimately  associated 
with  heathenism),  and  by  the  largeness  of  his  donations 
for  their  support,  obtain  for  himself  the  honour  of  preri- 
dent  for  life  (Job.  Ant  xr.  8,6 ;  9, 6 ;  XTi.  6,  3;  Wars,  1.  21. 11, 12) — 

such  a  man  could  have  had  no  real  faith  in  Jehovah,  as 
the  one  living  Grod,  nor  any  proper  regard  to  the  institu- 
tions and  laws  of  Moses.  It  is  clear,  however,  he  was 
not  an  avaricious  person ;  the  enormous  sums  he  laid 
out  on  the  public  objects  referred  to  may  well  vindicate 
him  from  any  suspicion  of  that  sort;  the  wonder  rather 
is  how  he  could  have  acquired  the  means  of  exhibiting 
such  an  expensive  and  extravagant  liberality  as  he  dis- 
played. For,  besides  the  temples  and  public  buildings 
he  reared,  many  entire  cities  were  the  creation  of  Ws 
genius  and  resources— Csesarea,  Antipatris,  Sebaste  (or 
Samaria)  almost  made  new,  &c. ;  public  buildings  of  an 
ornamental  and  useful  kind  raised  at  his  expense  in 
Damascus,  Tripoli,  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  Sidon,  A8kelon,and 
other  places;  a  large  open  space  in  Antioch,  twenty  fur- 
longs in  length,  paved  with  polished  marble,  and  decor- 
ated with  a  commodious  cloister;  and  to  say  nothing  of 
other  undertakings,  the  splendid  entertainments  given 
by  him,  together  with  the  costly  presents  and  ample  con- 
tributions he  rendered  to  Caesar  and  Agrippa,  on  the 
occasion  of  visits  received  from  them  and  paid  to  them 
(Job.  Ant  XT.  0;  xri.  2;  Wars,!.  2i) — all  bespeaking  the  posses- 
sion of  immense  resoui'ces,  as  well  as  a  perfect  readiness 
to  part  with  them  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires  and 
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the  attainment  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  The  real 
spring  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  provides  the  due  at 
onoe  to  his  unrivalled  beneficence  and  his  atrocious  cruel- 
ties, was  undoubtedly,  as  justly  remarked  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  zTi  6, 4),  his  inordinate  ambition.  This  led  him  to 
grudge  nothing  which  promised  to  bring  him  present 
honour  or  future  renown ;  to  carry  out  such  reforms 
and  undertakings  at  home,  as  might  dispose  his  sub- 
jects to  associate  with  his  name  their  highest  national 
glory,  and,  like  another  Solomon,  create  a  favourable 
impression  of  it  in  foreign  lands.  But  it  also  led  him 
to  commit  many  harsh  deeds  and  perpetrate  almost 
unheard-of  crimes ;  for  as  his  enormous  expenditure  re- 
quired more  than  the  legitimate  revenues  of  his  do- 
minion to  support  it,  so  he  readily  availed  himself  of 
the  most  arbitraiy  and  cruel  expedients  to  replenish 
them,  and  in  his  extreme  jealousy  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  his  prerogative,  no  life  was  too  dear,  no  person  too 
sacred,  to  be  sacrificed. 

Some  of  the  worst  of  these  barbarous  and  unnatural 
crimes,  which  have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  this  unhappy  man,  were  committed  near  the 
close  of  his  career,  and  reveal  the. comparative  worth- 
lessness  of  his  public  benefactions  and  external  magni- 
ficence to  secure  even  the  commonest  respect  and  affec- 
tion from  those  about  him.  His  household  was  rent 
with  internal  factions — wife  against  wife,  and  child 
against  child,  miserably  plotting  each  other's  overthrow, 
and  alternately  striving  to  awaken  the  king^s  jealousy, 
and  provoke  him  to  deeds  of  violence.  Mention  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  only  two  wives,  because  these 
played  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  the  rest;  but 
he  had  no  fewer  than  ten,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  his  own  nieces,  he  appears  to  have  had  children  by 
all  of  them.  Beside  the  two  nieces,  there  were  Boris, 
the  mother  of  Antipater;  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Alex- 
andra, the  mother  of  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  also 
of  two  daughters ;  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon,  the 
mother  of  Herod  Philip ;  Malthace,  a  Samaritan,  the 
mother  of  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and  a  daughter; 
Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  Philip  of  Iturea, 
and  of  another  son  who  bore  the  general  name  of  Herod; 
Pallas,  the  mother  of  a  son  called  after  Herod^s  elder 
brother  Phasael ;  Phaedra,  and  Elpis,  each  of  them  the 
mother  of  a  daughter,  the  former  of  Boxana,  the 
latter  of  Salome.  The  antagonistic  interests  of  so  many 
divers  sections  in  Herod^s  family  gave  rise  to  factions 
which  embittered  his  latter  days;  criminations  and  recri- 
minations of  the  most  odious  nature  were  brought  by  one 
against  another;  and  after  fruitlesa,  or  at  most  but  par- 
tially successful,  efforts  at  reconciliation,  three  of  the 
sons  (Antipater,  Aristobulus,  and  Alexander)  were  put 
to  death  at  the  instigation  of  their  father.  Many  others 
suffered  in  connection  with  these  family  feuds;  a  sedition 
also  broke  out  at  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  them,  with 
the  avowed  design  of  tearing  down  the  eagle  that  had 
l)een  fixed  over  the  gate  of  the  temple,  which  was 
mercilessly  chastised  by  the  infliction  of  many  deaths; 
and  to  crown  all,  a  severe  and  fatal  disease  seized  his 
stomach  and  bowels,  which  seemed  only  to  render  his 
temper  the  more  intractable,  the  nearer  it  brought  him 
to  his  latter  end.  In  the  gloom  and  misery  which  en- 
veloped him  he  once  attempted  to  kill  himself,  and 
often  acted  more  like  a  madman  than  one  in  a  sound 
mind — bewailing  his  condition,  especially  on  account  of 
the  joy  that  he  knew  many  would  experience  at  his 
death;  yet  still,  with  his  passion  unabated  for  the  pagean- 


try of  show  and  magnificence,  giving  orders  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  grandest  obsequies  at  his  funeral.  He 
died  only  four  days  after  he  had  signed  the  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  his  son  Antipater.  Thus  lived  and 
died  the  man  whom  the  world  styled  Herod  the  Great. 

The  only  incident  recorded  of  Herod  in  New  Tes- 
tament scripture  is  the  memorable  transaction  whi«^ 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  the  evangelical  narratiTe, 
regarding  the  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  by  the  slaughter  of  the  male  children  of  Bethle- 
hem. The  incident  is  not  noticed  by  Joeephna,  whe- 
ther from  not  deeming  it  worthy  of  any  special  men- 
tion in  such  a  life,  or,  as  is  not  less  probable,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  studied  reserve  which  he  maintains!  in 
respect  to  the  history  and  claims  of  Jesus.  Bat  no 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  perfect  accordance,  in  point 
of  character,  of  the  part  played  by  Herod  in  the  aooount 
of  the  evangelist,  with  what  appears  in  the  preceding 
outline  of  his  career:  the  trouble  occasioned  to  him 
and  those  about  him  by  the  announcement  of  a  kin^ 
being  bom  to  the  Jews,  apart  from  the  dynasty  which 
Herod  hiboiired  hard  to  establish ;  the  cnSi  and  hy- 
pocrisy with  which  he  sought  for  his  own  poipoeea 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  secret  communicated  to  the 
magi;  the  determination  manifested  to  get  rid,  at  what- 
ever cost,  of  this  new  object  of  jealousy,  and  tiie  actual 
accomplishment  of  it  (as  he  supposed)  by  an  order  of 
inexpressible  cruelty :  aU  of  them  traits  which  find  hat 
too  many  exemplifications  in  the  history  of  Hood,  and 
not  unfrequenUy  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  compared  with 
which  the  murder  of  a  few  children  in  Bethlehem  m^fat 
well  have  seemed  of  small  account.  In  itself,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  reckoning  of  Heaven,  it  was  the  foulest 
deed  in  his  whole  career;  for  it  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the 
very  life  and  hope  of  the  world,  and  gives  Herod  a 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  enemies  and  peraeca- 
tors  of  the  church  of  God.  He  thus  became  for  the 
time  being  the  representative  of  that  woridly  power, 
which  in  its  natural  state  has  ever  been  the  chief  in- 
strument of  Satan  in  withstanding  the  truth  and 
damaging  its  interests;  and  so,  instead  of  being  the 
great  friend  and  patron  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  stands 
on  the  same  line  with  the  Pharaohs,  the  Nebachad- 
nezzars,  the  Antiochusea  of  former  times.  Here  ako, 
having  to  do  with  the  counsel  of  God,  his  craft  and  vio- 
lence proved  of  no  avail;  and  while  the  bloody  deed  was 
committed  which  nused  the  wail  of  disconsolate  grief 
among  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem,  the  overruling  pro- 
vidence of  God  had  secured  for  the  Son  of  Mazy  a 
hiding-plaoe  of  safety  in  another  land.  Vat.  IL  is-is. 

This  consmnmating  act  of  impiety  must  have  fallen 
out  very  near  the  close  of  Herod's  life,  and  fitly  ooaleaoes 
with  the  other  enormities  which  then  so  rapdly  nic^ 
ceeded  each  other.  Even  assigning  the  murder  of  the 
children  at  Bethlehem  to  the  last  half  year  of  Herod*s 
life,  it  would  still  throw  his  death  about  four  yean 
before  the  vulgar  era  of  GhrisVs  birth.  But  there  are 
good  grounds  for  holding  that  to  be  the  actual  period 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  oonsequentiy  for  also  hold- 
ing its  coincidence  with  the  dosing  dajrs  of  Herod*s 
leign.  {See  Christ.)  The  period,  however,  is  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity  as  to  tiie  precise  dates  and 
order  of  events;  and  the  aooounts  of  Joeephus  in 
respect  to  it  are  so  partial,  or  confused,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  them  altogether  agree  with  what  we 
have  reason  to  believe  on  profane  as  well  aa  inspired 
testimony.    (See  Ctbinius.) 
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2.  Abchelaus.  This  was  the  first  of  three  sons,  among 
whom  Herod  by  his  will  apportioned  his  dominions 
— subject  of  course  to  the  confirmation  of  Augustus. 
These  sons  were  Archelaus,  Philip,  and  Herod  Anti- 
l>as.  Great  disturbances  presently,  however,  arose  both 
among  the  members  of  Herod^s  family,  and  among  the 
Jews  generally,  who  now  gave  open  vent  to  their 
dislike  to  the  Herodian  interest,  and  wished  to  lid 
themselves  of  its  continuance.  But  the  Roman  gover- 
nors of  Syria  suppressed  these,  and  matters  were  kept 
from  going  to  extremities  till  the  decision  of  Au- 
gustus should  be  known.  He  substantially  confirmed 
the  testament  of  Herod;  and  Archelaus,  with  the  title 
of  ethnarch,  received  the  one  half  of  his  father's  do- 
minions— Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea,  with  the  cities 
of  Joppa  and  Cssarea^  yielding  together  a  revenue  of 
600  talents;  Philip  was  made  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis 
and  Iturea;  and  Herod  Antipaa  of  Galilee  and  Peraea. 
Archelaus  was  accused  by  a  deputation  of  Jews, 
who  went  to  Rome  on  purpose,  before  he  actually 
entered  on  the  government;  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  death  of  3000  persons,  who  were  killed  at  Jeru- 
salem l>y  his  orders,  amid  the  disturbances  that  ensued 
on  Herod^s  death.  But  their  objections  were  for  the 
time  overruled;  and  with  ordinary  discretion  he  might 
have  continued  to  enjoy  his  limited  sovereignty  during 
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the  rest  of  his  life.  But  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings and  convictions  of  his  people;  consulted  chiefly  his 
own  pleasure  and  convenience,  which  led  him  often 
into  acts  of  petty  tyranny;  and  he  gave  great  offence 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  more  religious  portion  of  the 
Jews,  by  marrying  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother 
Alexander,  though  she  had  borne  three  children  by  her 
former  husband.  Fresh  accusations  were  in  conse- 
I  quence  brought  against  him  before  the  emperor,  who 
/ 1  Kent  for  him,  and  banished  him  to  Vienna,  after  a  reign 
I  of  ten  years.  His  dominions  were  added  to  the  pro- 
I  vince  of  Syria.  The  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
,  I  Archelaus  may  doubtless  have  tended,  along  with  the 
'  I  fact  of  Judea  being  included  in  his  particular  territory, 
I '  to  dispose  Joseph  the  more  readily  to  retire  with  the 
I      infant  Jesus  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  dominion,  Mat. 

I  ii.  23.     It  is  the  fact  alone,  however,  which  is  noticed 

I I  in  the  history. 

I  3.  Herod  Antipas,  the  only  son  of  Herod,  beside 

I  Archelaus,  who  is  mentioned  in  New  Testament  scrip- 
I  ture,  appears  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perxa  at  the 
I  commencement,  and  during  the  continuance  of  our 
I '  Lord's  personal  ministiy,  Lu.  iil.  i,  Ac.  The  part  he  acted 
I  in  respect  to  the  work  and  kingdom  of  God  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  his  father  Herod.  He 
fltood  to  the  new  Elias,  Jolm  the  Baptist,  much  in  the 
aame  relation  that  Aliab  had  done  to  the  first;  and  if 
he  did  not  actively  interfere  with  the  operations  of 
Christ,  it  was  obviously  from  no  want  of  will,  nor  even 
ultimately  from  any  want  of  intention,  La  ziU.  31;  but 
the  providence  of  Grod  restrained  him.  His  connection 
^with  Herodias,  who  was  first  his  own  niece,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aristobulus,  then  the  wife  of  his  half-brother 


Philip,  Hat.xlr.3,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
coming  into  collision  with  the  Baptist^  and  ultimately 
giving  sentence  against  his  life.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously married  to  a  daughter  of  Aretas  the  Arabian ; 
but  on  going  to  Rome  after  his  father's  death,  to  press 
his  interests  as  against  Archelaus,  he  met  in  with 
Herodias,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  her,  that  on  his 
return  to  Palestine  he  got  her  to  divorce  her  husband, 
and  become  his  wife ;  he  also  agreeing  to  divorce  the 
daughter  of  Aretas.  This  was  entirely  contrary,  on 
both  sides,  to  the  law  of  Moses;  and  it  became  a  source 
of  incalculable  mischief  to  Herod.  It  first  of  all  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  Aretas,  who  sought  to  revenge 
the  injured  honour  of  his  daughter;  and  whose  destruc- 
tive progress  was  only  arrested  by  the  interference  of 
the  Romans  whom  Herod  called  to  his  aid.  Then, 
long  afterwards,  when  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist 
on  account  of  his  adulterous  connection  with  Herodias, 
it  led  him  to  take  the  unrighteous  step  of  casting  John 
into  prison;  and  ultimately,  on  the  solicitation  of 
Herodias  through  her  daughter,  of  beheading  him. 
Josephus  notices  the  fact  of  Herod's  wicked  treatment 
of  John  (Ant.  xviii.  5, 2),  but  evidently  misplaces  it;  as 
he  speaks  of  the  people  regarding  the  losses  sustained 
by  Herod  iu  the  war  with  Aretas  as  a  divine  judg- 
ment upon  him  for  his  conduct  toward  John;  while 
in  reality  the  loss  must  have  been  very  considerably 
prior  to  the  crime.  And  finally,  at  the  instigation 
of  Herodias  he  set  out  to  Rome,  about  a.d.  38,  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  Caligula,  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  the  title  of  king,  which  he  learned  had 
recently  been  conferred  on  his  nephew  Agrippa.  But, 
instead  of  succeeding  in  his  suit,  he  was  (and  chiefly 
through  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  Agrippa)  de- 
prived of  his  dominions,  and  was  banished  first  to 
Lyons,  afterwanls  to  Spain,  where  he  died;  his  do- 
minions being  added  to  those  already  conferred  on 
Agrippa.  Thus,  through  his  guilty  connection  with 
Herodias,  Herod  Antipas  was  at  once  betrayed  into 
the  greatest  crimes,  and  entangled  in  the  heaviest  mis- 
fortunes of  his  life.  From  the  account  of  Josephus, 
he  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  a  man  of  pleasure;  and 
was  hurried  into  evil,  more  from  the  luxurious  courses 
he  pursued,  and  the  bad  companionships  he  formed, 
than  from  deliberate  and  settled  malice;  and  this  also 
is  the  impression  conveyed  by  what  is  recorded  of  him 
in  the  evangelists.  In  Mar.  vi.  12  he  is  called 
"king  Herod,"  as  also  in  Mat.  ii.  22  Archelaus  is 
spoken  of  as  reigning  {fia<ri\€6€i);  but  the  words  must 
l>e  taken  in  the  looser  sense  of  ruler  and  ruling ;  since 
neither  of  them  had  properly  the  title  of  king;  the  pre- 
cise official  designation  of  Archelaus  being  ethnarch, 
and  of  Antipas  tetrarch. 

4.  HsKOD  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod  by  Mariamne, 
the  daughter  of  the  high-priest  Simon.  He  is  simply 
called  Herod  by  Josephus  (as  are  also  occasionally 
some  of  the  other  sons  of  Herod) ;  but,  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  Scripture,  he  is  reported  by  the  historian 
to  have  been  married  to  Herodias,  the  daughter  of 
Aristobulus,  and  afterwards  deserted  by  her,  that  she 
might  marry  his  half-brother,  Herod  Antipas  (Antiq. 
xvii.1,2;  xviii.  6,  i).  In  Kew  Testament  scripture  he  goes 
by  the  name  of  Philip,  Mat.  xi? .  3.  We  learn  from  Jose- 
phus, that  this  son  of  Herod  the  Great  had  originally 
been  in  the  testament  of  his  father,  but  that  on  account 
of  certain  intrigues  of  his  mother  Mariamne,  which 
were  discovered  by  Herod  before  his  death,  his  name 
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was  latterly  enaed  from  the  dooument ;  he  was  to  have 
had  the  share  originally  deetined  for  Antipater  (Job. Wan, 
L  90, 7).  The  loss  of  possessions  which  thus  befell  him 
would,  no  doubt,  be  among  the  considerations  which 
induced  the  ambitious  Herodias  to  forsake  him  for  his 
more  fortunate  brother. 

6.  ]^EROD  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod  by  Cleopatra. 
He  had  been  brought  up  at  Rome,  and,  while  still  there, 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater,  charged  with  dis- 
affection to  his  father  (Joi.  Ant.  xvIL  1,  S;  oh.  4.  sect.  3).  But 
on  examination  the  charges  gave  way,  and  by  his 
father's  testament  he  was  left  the  tetrarchy  of  Gaidon- 
itis,  Trachonitis,  and  Paneas  (sTii.  8, 1).  This  tetrarchy, 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  emperor,  he  held 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years  (xtIIL  4,6).  It 
is  simply  as  the  possessor  of  it  that  he  is  mentioned  in 
New  Testament  scripture,  La.  ill.  1.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  a  lover  of  moderation  and  peace, 
resided  almost  constantly  in  the  region  allotted  to  him, 
and  in  his  administration  was  distinguished  for  the 
exercise  of  justice.  He  was,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
the  best  of  the  sons  of  Herod. 

6.  Herod  Aorippa  I.  was  the  grandson  of  Herod 
by  Aristobulus — one  of  the  sons  who  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  Herod  in  his  latter  days.  Agrippa  had 
been  brought  ap  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years  with  his  mother  Berenice.  He  became,  when 
there,  the  intimate  companion  of  the  young  princes, 
nephews  of  Tiberius,  especially  with  Dnisus.  But  this 
led  him  into  extravagant  habits,  and  involved  him 
in  debt,  on  account  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
for  a  time  from  Rome.  By  and  by,  however,  his 
necessities  again  led  him  back  thither;  and  having 
found  persons  able  and  disposed  to  assist  him  in  his 
pecuniary  difficulties,  he  was  again  received  into  favour 
by  Tiberius,  and  was  much  with  his  grand-nephew  and 
successor  Caius.  But  having  incautiously  given  utter- 
ance to  some  disparaging  words,  which  were  reported 
to  the  emperor  by  his  own  freedman  Eutychus,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  remained  there  in  jeopardy 
of  life  till  the  emperor's  death,  which  however  hap- 
pened not  very  long  after.  Presently  he  was  set  at 
liberty  by  Caius,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Cali- 
gula, who  succeeded  Tiberius;  he  was  also  invested 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  received  for  his  dominion 
the  province  of  Abilene  and  the  tetrarchy  that  had 
belonged  to  his  unde  Philip.  The  provinces  of  Grali- 
lee  and  Persea,  not  long  after,  also  fell  to  him,  on  the 
rejection  of  the  suit  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  his  decree 
of  banishment.  Agrippa  in  his  difficulties  had  received 
substantial  kindness  from  his  uncle  Antipas,  who  even 
for  a  time  supported  him;  but  they  had  quarrelled, 
and  Agrippa  now  ungenerously  used  the  influence  he 
had  at  court  to  defeat  the  wishes  and  supplant  the 
interest  of  his  unde.  Another  turn  of  good  fortune 
befell  Agrippa  at  a  later  period ;  for  being  at  Rome 
when  Caligula  terminated  his  wretched  career,  he  was 
of  considerable  service  to  Claudius  in  aiding  him  to 
get  possession  of  the  government^  and  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  annexation  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to  his  do- 
minions. This  was  in  a.d.  41,  four  years  after  he  had 
obtained  his  enlargement  from  Caligula;  so  that  from 
thi»  time  his  sway  extended  over  all  the  provinces 
which  had  originally  belonged  to  his  grandfather 
Herod  the  Great.  He  was  the  most  affable  and  popu- 
lar ruler  of  the  Herodian  family ;  and  though  in  his 
views  and  manners  more  a  Roman  than  a  Jew,  yet  he 


{  paid  respect  to  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  both  in  Judea  and  the  sor- 
rounding  countries.  It  was  on  his  personal  entreaty, 
and  not  without  hazard  to  his  own  interest  and  life, 
that  Caligula  desisted  from  his  mad  attempt  to  have 
his  statue  placed  in  the  temple  of  Jousalem,  which 
set  all  Judea  in  an  uproar  (Jos.  Ant.xTiU.a,7).  But  his 
love  of  popularity  betrayed  him  into  the  crime  of  per- 
secuting  the  followers  of  Jesus.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  more  bigotted  Jews,  he  put  James  to  d^ith;  and 
seeing  how  this  pleased  the  people,  and  added  to  his 
popularity  with  the  multitude,  he  proceeded  also  to  I^y 
hands  on  Peter,  AazU.  i-s.  But  the  Lord  gradously  in- 
terposed for  the  protection  of  his  infant  church.  Peter 
was  miraculously  delivered  out  of  prison;  and  shortly 
after  Herod  himself,  in  the  midst  of  the  games  that 
were  being  celebrated  in  honour  of  Csesar,  when  re- 
ceiving the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  lauded  as  a 
god  for  his  surpassing  grandeur  and  eloquence,  warn 
stricken  with  a  mortal  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  days.  The  evangelist  ascribes  this  attack  to  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  Ae.  xiL  A  telling  us  it  befell  him  be- 
cause he  gave  not  God  the  glory;  and  even  the  acooimt 
in  Josephus  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  special  inter- 
position from  Heaven,  and  was  by  Herod  himself  viewed 
as  a  judgment  for  the  impiety  that  had  been  prooeed- 
ing.  When  seized  with  prostrating  weakness  and 
agonizing  pain,  he  said  to  tiie  people :  "  I  whom  you 
call  a  god  am  ordered  presently  to  depart  this  life; 
Providence  thus  instantly  reproving  the  lying  words 
you  just  now  addressed  to  me;  and  I,  who  was  by  you 
called  immortal,  am  immediately  to  be  hurried  away 
by  death"  (Ant.  xlx.  8,2).  He  died  in  a.d.  44,  after  he 
had  reigned  three  years  over  all  Judea^  and  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  generally  called 
Agrippa  the  Great. 

7.  Herod  Aobippa  II.  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, consequently  great-grandson  of  the  first  Herod. 
He  was,  like  his  father,  educated  at  Rome,  and  was 
had  in  favour  by  Claudius.  But  he  was  only  seventeen 
years  old  at  his  father*s  death — too  young  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  government  of  his  father's  dominions, 
which  were  again  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.  Four  years  afterwards  his  uncle,  Herod  of 
Chalcis,  died  (a.d.  48),  and  the  little  province  of  Cfaalcxs 
was  confeired  on  Agrippa,  with  the  right  of  Biiper> 
intending  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  appointing  the 
high-priest.  But  about  four  years  afterwards  he 
received,  instead  of  Chalds,  along  with  the  title  of 
king,  the  tetrarchies  which  had  formerly  been  held 
by  Lysanias  and  Herod  Philip.  Portions  of  Galilee 
and  Persea  were  afterwards  added  by  Nero,  a.d.  55. 


(326]      Coin  of  Heiod  Agrlpva  IL-Britiah 


It  was  about  five  yean  after  this,  that^  on  the  oocaskm 
of  his  coming  to  Ciesarea  with  his  sister  Beroiioe^  tlie 
apostle  had  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  cause  before 
him,  Ao.  xxT.  utL  He  was  by  no  means  so  popular  as 
his  father,  although  he  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  adorning  Jerusalem.     He  acted  c^vicioiisly 
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in  his  i^pointments  to  the  office  of  high- priest,  and  in 
various  other  respects  gave  offence  to  the  feelings  of 
hifl  countiymen.     He  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  them 
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from  the  great  rebellion  against  the  Romans;  and  when 
it  actually  broke  out,  he  took  part  with  the  imperial 
forces.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with 
his  sister  Berenice  and  resided  at  Home,  where  he 
died,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign  and  the  seventieth 
of  his  own  life.  He  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Herod 
known  to  histoiy  — a  race  certainly  remarkable  for  its 
mental  vigour,  daring  exploits,  and  rare  alternations  of 
fortune,  but  throughout  godless,  unprincipled,  licen- 
tious, and  profane. 

HERODIANS  formed  a  party  among  the  Jews  of 
the  apostolic  age,  and  a  party  very  keenly  opposed  to 
the  claims  of  Jesus;  but  of  which  no  explicit  informa- 
tion is  given  by  any  of  the  evangelists.  Several  hypo- 
theses have  consequently  been  propounded  respecting 
them;  which,  however,  it  is  needless  to  recount.  The 
name  clearly  bespeaks  their  origin  and  leading  aim. 
They  were  undoubtedly  the  adherents  of  the  Herodian 
interest,  and  whether  possessing  or  not  any  recognized 
connection  with  the  government  of  Herod,  were  at 
least  pledged  to  support  it,  and  watchfully  observant 
of  everything  that  might  seem  to  interfere  with  its 
rights.  This  is  enough  to  account  for  the  part  they 
are  represented  as  acting  in  the  gospel  history;  since, 
from  the  current  belief  respecting  Christ's  aspirations 
towards  the  throne  of  Judea,  they  would  naturally  infer 
the  contrariety  of  his  interest  to  that  of  the  Herodian 
family.  Hence  their  opposition,  in  so  far  as  it  comes  into 
view,  took  the  form  of  a  determination  to  have  Jesus 
handed  over  to  the  temporal  power  for  summary  justice. 
It  was  so  even  on  the  first  of  the  two  occasions  that  men- 
tion is  made  of  them,  when,  after  having  witnessed  some 
miracles  performed  by  our  Lord  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
heard  his  views  upon  the  subject,  the  Pharisees,  it  is  said, 
''went  forth,  and  straightway  took  counsel  with  the 
Herodians  against  him,  how  Uiey  might  destroy  him,'* 
Mar.  iii.  «;  that  is,  the  professedly  religious  joined  hands 
with  the  adherents  of  the  civic  or  ruling  party,  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  Jesus  as  a  person  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.  There  was  the  same  coalition,  with 
the  same  object,  near  the  close  of  his  career.  Mat  zxil.  16; 
Mar.  xil.  13;  and  the  fuller  exposition  of  the  matter 
in  St.  Luke's  gospel  makes  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  Herodians  quite  plain ;  for  they  are  manifestly 
the  party  more  especially  referred  to  in  ch.  xx.  20, 
"  Who  watched  him,  and  sent  forth  spies,  which  should 
feign  themselves  just  men,  that  they  might  take  hold 
of  his  words,  that  so  they  might  deliver  him  unto  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  governor"  It  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  Herodians  to  act  the  part  of 
spies  in  the  interest  of  the  ruling  powers;  and  it  would 
matter  nothing,  whether  the  governor  (i.e.  the  Roman 
Vol.  I. 


governor  of  Judea)  or  Herod  (Antipas  of  Galilee)  might 
be  the  authority  before  whom  the  accusation  was  to  be 
lodged;  for  the  Herodians,  while  deriving  their  name 
from  Herod's  family,  must  also  have  b^en  staunch 
supporters  of  Roman  supremacy,  on  which  that  of  the 
Herods  rested.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  the 
fact  of  some  of  them  being  found  ready  to  do  the  part 
of  spies,  that  the  whole  party  were  such,  or  that  spy- 
ing in  the  interest  of  government  was  their  common 
employment.  They  might  naturally  enough  have  been 
the  proper  party  to  furnish  spies  for  an  occasion,  with- 
out following  the  business  proper  to  such  as  their 
ordinary  calling. 

HERODIAS,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  the  wife  first  of  Herod  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod  by  the  second  Mariamne,  then,  after 
her  improper  divorce  from  him,  of  Herod  Antipas. 
{See  Hebod  Antipas.) 

HERODION,  the  name  of  an  early  Christian— a 
kinsman  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  at  the  time  he  wrote 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  resident  at  Rome,  Ro.  itI.ii. 
Tradition  reports  him  to  have  afterwards  become  a 
bishop,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proper  evidence. 

HERON  [ntjK»  anaphah].  One  of  those  appella- 
TT": 
Uous  of  which  we  have  little  due  to  the  specific  mean- 
ing. It  is  found  but  twice;  and  the  two  occurrences 
are  but  the  reduplication  of  one,  and  here  merely  as  a 
name.  It  is,  however,  in  the  enumeration  of  unclean 
animals  in  Le.  xi.  and  De.  xiv.,  and  in  such  company 
that  we  gather  it  to  be  a  bird,  probably  of  the  order 
ChrallcBf  being  placed  between  the  stork  and  the  gal- 
linule.     The  lexicographers  derive  the  word  from  n^it 

{anaph\  ''to  snort,"  always  rendered  '*to  be  angry;'* 


[327.1       Little  goldcu  Egret -^rdra  ruttata. 

but  little  help  is  thus  given  to  the  zoologist.  The 
LXX.  transUte  the  word  in  both  passages  by  xa/)««piAf 
(charadno9)y  the  Greek  name  for  some  bird  (not  neces- 
sarily a  plover),  to  which  genus  Linnsus  appropriated 
it)  of  a  yellow  colour,  remarkable  for  its  voracity,  and 
frequenting  quagmires  or  beds  of  mountain  torrents 
(xapddpa). 

All  these  indications  warrant  the  rendering  of  our 
English  version.  The  herons  are  wading- birds,  pecu- 
liarly irritable,  remarkable  for  their  voracity,  frequent- 
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ing  marshes  and  oozy  riverS)  aud  spread  over  the  regions 
of  the  East.  Most  of  the  spedee  enumerated  in  oiir 
native  ornithology  have  been  recognized  in  the  vicinity 
of  Palestine^  and  we  may  include  all  these  under  the  term 
in  question — ''the  anaphah  after  kit  kind.^'  With 
respect  to  the  xopa^pc^s  of  the  LXX.  it  is  observable 
that  one  of  the  commonest  species  in  Asia  is  Ardea 
rwaala — a  very  rare  bird  with  us,  which  is  beautifully 
adorned  with  plumage  partly  white  and  partly  of  a  rich 
orange-yellow,  while  the  beak,  legs,  and  all  the  naked 
parts  of  the  skin  are  yellow.  Its  height  is  about 
17  inches.  This  is  the  caboga  or  cow*heron  so  abun- 
dant  in  India.  Several  kinds  of  heron,  one  of  which 
from  its  form  would  serve  well  enough  to  represent  this 
little  golden  egret,  are  conmionly  depicted  on  those 
Egyptian  paintings  in  which  the  subject — ^a  favourite 
one—is  the  fowling  and  fishing  among  the  paper-reeds 
of  the  Nile.  [p.  H.  o.] 

HESH'BON,  a  city  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  from 
which  it  was  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and  stood  be- 
tween the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Amon.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Sihon,  as  he  is  called  the  king 
of  Hcshbon,  as  well  as  king  of  the  Amorites,  No.  xxl  26, 
seq.  It  was  afterwards  made  a  Levitical  city,  and  is 
mentioned  in  connection  both  with  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  with  that  of  Gad,  Jos.  xxl.  30;  Na  xxxU  ST;  i  Ch.  vL  81. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  again  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moabites,  as  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
the  prophets  in  their  denunciations  against  the  land  of 
Moab,  Is.  XT.  4;  Je.  xlviu.  2.  In  later  times  the  Maccabees 
held  it  under  their  sway  (Jos.  Ant.  xUl.  is,  4);  and  the 
ruins  of  Heshbon  have  been  identified  as  those  of  the 
ancient  city  by  modem  travellers.  The  ruins  lie  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  which  commands  on  extensive 
prospect.  They  are  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  but 
are  themselves  uninteresting,  and  contain  not  one 
entire  building.  Among  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  however, 
"there  are  many  cisterns;  and  towards  the  south,  a 
few  minutes  from  the  base  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  ancient 
reservoir,  which  may  call  to  mind  the  passage  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  '  Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fishpools  in 
Heshbon,  by  the  gate  of  Beth- rabbin,* "  cb.  vU.  4  (rorter.ln 
Morray's  Handbook,  p.  2X»). 

HKTH.      5c€HiTTITE8. 

HEZEKI'AH  [properly  Hizk-jak,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times put,  Jehezekirjah,  i.e,  Jehovah  strengthenSf  or,  in 
the  other  form,  Jehovah  will  strengthefi]^  a  happy  name, 
and  not  less  appropriate  than  happy  for  the  distinguished 
king  of  Judah  who  bore  it.  The  probability  is,  indeed, 
that  it  was  the  name,  not  originally  imposed,  but  sub- 
sequently assumed  by  its  possessor.  For  the  father  of 
Hezekiah  was  the  wicked  and  idolatrous  Ahaz,  who 
was  so  far  from  looking  to  Jehovah  for  strength,  that 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  and  solemn  threat- 
enings  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  he  made  his  kingdom 
tributary  to  the  king  of  AsByria,  in  order  to  secure 
adequate  protection  and  support.  But  however  that 
may  be,  Hezekiah,  who  was  twenty-five  years  old  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  of  Judoh,  soon  gave  evidence 
that  he  was  of  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  his  father; 
for  he  immediately  entered  on  an  extensive  and  thorough 
reformation.  Image-  worship  had  been  in  various  forms 
introduced;  and  all  the  instruments  of  it  he  broke  in 
pieces  and  utterly  destroyed — not  excepting  even  the 
brazen  serpent  of  the  wilderness,  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  as  a  sacred  relic  and  memorial  of  the  Lord*s 
gracious  working  in  former  times,  but  which  had  latterly 


been  abused  to  purposes  of  superstition.  This  also  in 
his  hiudable  zeal  against  image- worship  Hesekiah  hrcke 
in  pieces,  calling  it  Nehushtan  {i.e.  a  bit  of  brsas — that 
and  no  more),  and  deeming  it  better  that  they  should 
altogether  want  such  an  interesting  monument  of  past 
mercy,  than  let  it  remain  as  a  snare  to  men's  souls.  In 
like  manner  the  high  places  were  removed,  which  to  a 
considerable  extent  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  temple,  and  served  greatly  to  aid  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  a  corrupt  and  mutilated  worship.  Hie 
priests  and  Levites  also  were  strictly  charged  to  have 
the  dilapidated  things  about  the  temple  repaired,  the 
missing  vessels  restored,  and  all  the  abominations  or 
unlawful  and  defiling  things  removed,  so  tibat  it  might 
be  consecrated  anew  for  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah. 
And  when  all  that  was  required  for  this  had  been  ac- 
complished, a  great  solemnity  was  kept,  in  which  tiie 
assembled  people,  with  Hezeldah  and  the  rulers  at  their 
head,  presented  sin-oiferings  for  the  expiation  of  past 
g^t,  and  hecatombs  of  thank-offerings  for  the  mercy 
and  loving-kindness  of  God  in  dealing  with  them  other- 
wise than  their  iniquities  and  backslidingB  had  deserved, 
2  KL  xTiiL;  2  Ch.  xxix.  Shortiy  after  this  the  king  ordered 
vast  preparations  to  be  made  for  celebrating  the  feast 
of  the  passover— which  in  the  better  times  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth  was  always  r^arded  as  empha- 
tically the  feast  of  the  covenant— and  sent  invitations 
to  the  true-hearted  members  of  the  covenant  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  and  elsewhere,  entreating  them  to 
come  and  hold  the  feast  with  them  in  Jerusalem.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  by  great  multitudes  out  of  the 
different  tribes,  by  mors,  it  would  appear,  than  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  sanctify  themselves  acoordii^ 
to  the  law;  so  that  Hezekiah  presented  special  prayer 
for  such  of  them  as  were  in  this  position,  that  their 
offerings  might  be  accepted,  though  they  had  not  purified 
themselves  according  to  the  preparation  of  the  sano- 
tuary.  But  so  general  and  hear^  was  the  seal  mani- 
fested on  the  occasion,  that  the  seven  days  of  the  feas* 
seemed  too  short  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  assembied 
multitude  agreed  to  hold  an  additional  seven  days  of 
sacred  fellowship  and  religious  employment.  And 
generously  responding  to  this  re-awakened  spirit  of  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  the  people,  Hesekiah  and  his 
princes  furnished  them  with  an  ample  supply  of  victims 
—the  one  giving  1000  bullocks  and  7000  sheep,  the 
others  1000  bullocks  and  10,000  sheep,  SCh.zxz. 

Not  long  after  these  joyous  proceedings,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  general  reforms  that  were  necessary 
to  consolidate  the  better  state  of  things,  a  portentous 
evU  rose  on  the  political  horizon,  which  caused  the 
hearts  alike  of  king  and  of  people  to  tremble  for  fear. 
This  was  the  threatening  approach  of  the  host  of  Sen- 
nacherib^ king  of  Assyria.  Hezekiah,  among  his  other 
reforms,  had  broken  off  the  servitude  to  Assyria^  which 
his  father  Ahaz  consented  to,  considering  more  perhaps 
the  original  character  of  the  servitude  than  the  existing 
relations  it  had  been  the  occasion  of  establishing  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  "He  rebelled,'*  it  is  sakl. 
''against  the  king  of  Assyria  and  served  him  not," 
2Ki.zTiii.7 — language  implying  that  a  formal  homage 
had  been  wont  to  be  rendered  to  the  Assyrian  power, 
and  a  regular  acknowledgment  given  of  it  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  stipulated  tribute,  which  was  now  withdiawn. 
Sennacherib  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  imme- 
diate steps  to  avenge  the  afi&ont,  but  kept  it  in  rtsservci, 
as  a  dispute  requiring  to  be  settled  along  with  a  more 
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serious  quarrel  which  had  ariBen  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Israel.     It  was  in  the  third  jear  of  Hezekiah*B 
reign  that  matters  came  to  a  kind  of  extremity  between 
Inrael  and  Assyria;  and  in  the  fourth  year'the  army  of 
Assyria  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  entire  country  to  subjection.    The  plaee  was  taken 
three  years  afterwards,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
carried  captive  to  other  lands.     It  would  even  seem 
that  the  king  of  A883nia  did  not  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this  success  press  his  claims  against  Judah,  pro- 
bably from  being  too  much  occupied  with  other  aflEJhirs, 
and  deeming  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah  wfthin  his 
reach  at  any  time.     Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason,  it  was  not  till  eight  years  later,  not  till  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  that  he  made  a  formal 
assault  upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  but  when  he  did 
so,  it  was  with  the  evident  determination  of  doing  with 
the  house  and  people  of  Judah  as  he  had  already  done 
with  those  of  Israel:  ''He  came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah  and  took  them,"  s  Ki.  xviil  13.    It  has  been 
often  stated,  especially  by  German  writers,  that  in  this 
emergency,  or  rather  while  it  was  only  in  prospect, 
Hezeki&b  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt.     But 
there  is  no  proper  historical  ground  for  the  assertion, 
and  it  is  at  variance  with  all  we  know  of  Hezekiah's 
character.      It  is  true  that  Rabshakeh  taunted  him 
with  having  trusted  in  Egypt,  which  he  compared  to  a 
iTTuised  reed,  2Ki.  xviii  si;  but  he  throws  out  so  many 
foolish  and  extravagant  assertions  in  his  speech,  that  in 
the  utter  silence  of  the  historian  himself  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  statement  is  entitled  to  little  regard.     Heze- 
kiah,  however,  whether  from  the  terrible  rapidity  and 
success  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  or  from  not  feeling 
quite  assured  respecting  the  justice  of  his  own  position, 
did  tremble  and  give  way;  and  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  when  encamped  at  Lachish,  say- 
ing,  "  I  have  offended;  return  from  me;  that  which 
thou  puttest  on  me  I  vriU  hear."     A  heavy  tax  was 
immediately  imposed  of  300  talents  of  silver  and  30  of 
gold,  '^hich  obliged  Hezekiah  to  ransack  the  treasures 
of  the   Lord's  house  as  well  as  of  his  own  to  make  it 
^ood;  even  the  gold  which  overlaid  the  doors  and  pillars 
of  the  temple  had  to  be  parted  with  for  the  occasion. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  expedition  of  Senna- 
cherib against  Hezekiah,  as  found  upon  the  Nineveh 
tabled,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Col.  Rawlin- 
son,  reads  thus:  "And  because  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah 
would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against  him, 
and  by  force  of  amis  and  by  the  might  of  my  power,  I 
took  forty-six  of  his  strong  fenced  cities;  and  of  the 
smaller  towns  which  were  scattered  about,  I  took  and 
plundered  a  countless  number.  .  .  .  And  Hezekiah 
himself  I  shut  up  in  Jerusalem  his  capital  city,  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage,  building  towers  round  the  city  to  hem 
hitn  in,  and  raising  banks  of  earth  against  the  gates,  so 
as  to  prevent  escape.  .  .  .  Then  upon  this  Hezekiah 
there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent 
out  to  me  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with 
30  talents  of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver,  and  divers 
treasures,  a  rich  and  immense  booty.  .  .  .  All  these 
things  were  brought  to  me  at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my 
j^ovemment,  Hezekiah  having  sent  them  by  way  of 
tribute,  and  as  a  token  of  his  submission  to  my  power  " 
(RawUiiMii*B  Bampton  Leistare,  p.  112).  Another  reading  of 
this  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  may  be  seen  in  Layard*s 
yinerth  and  Babylon^  p.  143,  by  Dr.  Hincks,  differing 
to  some  extent  with  the  above,  yet  coinciding  with  it  in 


the  main.  Should  the  general  drift  only  have  been 
arrived  at,  this  document,  so  wonderfully  recovered, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
leading  facts  in  the  Bible  narrative. 

But  the  only  effect  of  Hezekiah's  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  Sennacherib  was  to  shift  the  quarrel 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  ground.  The  Assyrian  king 
returned  again,  and  required  an  unconditional  sur^ 
render,  that  he  might  transport  the  king  and  people  of 
Judah  to  another  region,  as  he  had  done  with  Israel 
and  other  nations.  The  demand  was  made  in  the  most 
offensive  tone  and  with  proud  defiance,  not  only  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  Hezekiah,  but  even  of  the  might 
of  Jehovah,  in  whom  Hezekiah  professed  to  trust.  It 
was  this  very  audacity,  however,  which  roused  the 
spirit  and  strengthened  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Judah. 
He  now  saw  that  the  contest  was  more  properly  God's 
than  his,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  God  himself 
to  work. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
matters  to  this  issue  that  the  Lord  had  caused  the  more 
pacific  and  temporizing  course  of  Hezekiah  to  fail, 
and  hardened  the  heart  of  Sennacherib  now,  as  he  had 
done  that  of  Pharaoh  in  former  times,  to  urge  demands 
that  directly  warred  with  the  honour  and  purposes  of 
Heaven.  It  was  to  furnish  an  occasion  before  the 
world  for  humbling  the  gods  of  Assyria,  and  staining 
the  glory  of  her  strength,  in  the  very  noontide  of  her 
prosperity,  that  so  the  name  of  Jehovah  might  be  most 
highly  exalted,  and  his  cause  rendered  triumphant  over 
all  opposition.  Hezekiah  perceived  at  once  the  great- 
ness of  the  crisis,  and  the  need  of  special  interposition 
and  succour  from  Heaven;  but  conscious  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  of  the  mighty  interests  at  stake,  he  first 
humbled  himself  before  the  Lord — ^going  in  rent  gar- 
ments and  in  sackcloth  to  the  temple  to  pray — then 
sent  to  Isaiah  the  prophet,  that  he  also  might  spread 
the  case  before  the  Lord,  if  haply  he  might  obtain  a 
message  of  comfort.  With  these  exercises  of  faith 
toward  God  he  did  not  neglect  suitable  precautions  of 
an  inferior  kind;  for  he  had  repaired  the  walls  of  Jer- 
usalem where  they  were  broken,  fortified  them  with 
toweiB,  built  at  certain  places  a  second  wall  without, 
gathered  all  available  forces  and  weapons  of  war,  and 
stopped  the  fountains  of  waters  which  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  that  the  besiegin<^  army 
might  not  reap  the  benefit  of  them.  He  thus  did  what 
lay  within  the  reach  and  compass  of  his  hand,  but  he 
did  not  trust  to  it;  he  knew  that  of  itself  it  could  avail 
little  before  the  power  and  resources  of  Assyria;  hence, 
his  resort  in  sackcloth  to  the  temple,  and  his  suppliant 
message  to  the  prophet.  But  the  two  together,  the 
prayer  and  the  pains,  were  enough.  He  forthwith  re- 
ceived from  Isaiah  the  gladdening  message,  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Be  not  afraid  of  the  words  which  thou 
hast  heard,  with  which  the  servants  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria have  blasphemed  me.  Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast 
upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall  return 
to  his  own  land;  and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword 
in  his  own  land."  And  now  Hezekiah's  faith  rose  to 
the  possession  of  an  assured  confidence,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  noble  coura^.  "  He  set  captains  of  war  over 
the  people,  and  gathered  them  together  into  the  street 
of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  spake  comfortably  to  them, 
saying.  Be  strong  and  courageous;  be  not  afraid  nor 
dismayed  for  the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  multi- 
tude that  is  with  him,  for  there  be  more  with  us  than 
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with  him.  With  him  is  va  arm  of  flesh;  but  with  us  is 
the  Lord  our  (jod,  to  help  us,  and  to  fight  our  battles/' 
SCb.xuU.e-8;  sKl.xii.6,r.  The  result  was  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  these  antidpations  of  faith  and  hope;  for, 
after  that  Sennacherib  had  taken  Lachish,  and  moved 
his  forces  to  Libnah,  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  troubles 
began  to  fall  upon  him.  He  first  hears  a  rumour  of 
'Hrhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  prepared  a  mighty 
host  to  come  against  him;  and  it  appears  from  Hero- 
dotus (u.  I4i)  that  his  army  did  actually — and  most  pro- 
bably a  little  after  this — sustain  a  severe  reverse  in 
Egypt.  Then,  after  sending  another,  and  still  more 
insolent  message  to  Hezekiah,  which  only  drew  forth  a 
more  intense  cry  for  help  from  the  king  of  Judah,  and  a 
fresh  word  of  consolation  and  exulting  hope  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  the  blast  of  a  terrible  plague  from  the 
liord  laid  the  flower  of  his  immense  host  in  the  dust;  so 
many  as  185,000  perishing  in  one  night  Thereafter, 
broken  in  spirit  and  crippled  in  resources,  he  returned 
in  haste  to  his  own  land;  where  shortly  after,  when 
engaged  in  an  act  of  worship,  he  was  shun  by  two  of 
his  sons. 

Thus  wonderfully  were  Hezekiah  and  his  people  de- 
livered. But  the  moment  of  victory  proved  in  another 
respect  to  be  the  season  of  peril;  and  now  that  strength 
had  been  found  for  the  birth,  it  seemed  as  if  in  the 
very  act  of  accomplishing  it  there  was  to  be  a  reU^Me 
into  the  arms  of  death.  It  must  have  been  about 
this  very  time  that  Hezekiah  fell  sick,  so  sick  that  he 
was  told  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  he  might  set  his  house 
in  order,  for  he  should  die  and  not  live,  2KL  sz.  i.  The 
sacred  nanrative  merely  states  that  in  those  days  it  took 
place;  viz.  about  the  time  of  the  failure  of  Sennacherib's 
expedition,  either  when  it  had  failed,  or  was  on  the  eve 
of  doing  so.  The  dates  given  also  lead  to  this  result. 
For  that  expedition  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah's  reign,  and  fifteen  years  being  added  to  his 
life  after  the  sickness,  making  twenty-nine,  the  length 
of  his  entire  reign,  it  is  clear  that  the  time  of  sickness 
must  have  been  very  nearly  coeval  with  the  period  of 
deliverance.  Possibly  the  great  effort  and  excitement  of 
the  occasion  had  proved  too  much  for  Hezekiah's  frame, 
and,  as  not  unusually  happens  in  such  cases,  a  feverish 
attack  ensued,  which  prostrated  his  strength.  Or,  what 
is  fully  as  probable,  the  pestilence  which  slew  so  many 
thousands  in  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  also  produced 
certain  ravages  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  reached  the 
very  possessor  of  the  throne — to  let  the  people  of  the 
covenant  see  how  much  it  behoved  them  to  re joioe  with 
trembling,  and  how  easily  the  same  power  wUch  swept 
their  enemies  to  the  dust  could  also  make  an  end  of 
them.  Anyhow,  Hezekiah  was  suddenly  brought  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave;  he  laboured  under  a  disease 
that  was  in  its  own  nature  deadly;  yet  in  answer  to 
his  earnest  cry,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of 
righteousness,  the  Lord  again  graciously  interposed  in 
his  behalf,  and,  as  abready  noticed,  fifteen  years  were 
added  to  his  life.  This  message  of  comfort  he  also 
received  through  the  ministration  of  Isaiah,  and  partly 
throught  the  instrumentality  of  the  prophet  was  the 
recovery  effected.  At  his  instance  a  preparation  of  figs 
was  applied  to  the  boil  (as  it  is  called),  rather  perhaps 
to  the  plague-spot;  and  the  king  presently  began  to 
recover. 

The  assurance  of  recovery  came  so  close  after  the 
announcement  of  his  approaching  death  (for  Isaiah  had 
not  left  the  precincts  of  the  palace  before  the  second 


message  came  to  him),  that  Hezekiah  not  unnaturally 
asked  for  a  sign  to  confirm  his  faith  as  to  the  result. 
This  also  was  granted,  and  the  particular  sign  dioeen 
was  the  receding  of  the  sun's  shadow  ten  degrees  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz.  (See  Dial.)  This  of  course  could  only 
have  happened  by  a  miraculous  interpoation;  yet  there 
is  no  need  for  carrying  it  farther  than  to  the  local  effect 
required  to  be  produced.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  change  took  place  in  the  general  eoonemy 
of  nature;  a  brief  and  partial  direction  of  the  sun's 
rays  out  of  their  natural  inclination  on  that,  particuhyr 
dial  was  all  that  was  required  for  the  occasion,  and  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  all  thai  was  actually  produced. 

Hezddah  signalized  his  recovezy  from  threnkeoed 
death  by  the  composition  of  a  sacred  hymn,  whidi  has 
been  preserved,  not  in  the  historical  bookfl)  but  taoakg 
the  writings  of  Isaiah,  ch.xxxTiJi»-»^  It  is  written  in 
the  lyrical  style  of  many  of  the  psalms  of  David,  and 
was  perhaps  not  included  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  strictly,  personal  diaracter  it  bears. 
The  writer  does  not  identify  himself  with  the  believing 
people  of  God  genoraily,  as  David. and  his  foUovi 
commonly  did,  but  has  respect  simply  to  his  own  i 
and  the  song  was  hence  naturally,  regarded  as  ap- 
propriate rather  to  the  individual  writer  than  to  the 
community.  Ab  &  compodtiou  it  is  full  of  life  and 
spirit;  but  in  its  views  respecting  the  darkness  and 
silence  of  aheol  is  somewhat  stronger  than  was  usual 
with  the  inspired  writers  of  the  sam^  period.  l%.e 
portions  of  Isaiah's  writings,  for  example,  which  tov^ 
on  the  dead,  are  enlivened  by  an  animation  and  a  hope 
respecting  the  future,  of  which  no  trace  exists  in  this 
brief  expression  of  Hezekiah's  feelings.  .  But  this  by  no 
means  iMt>ve8  that  he  looked  upon  death  as  a  state  off 
total  oblivion  and  final  abandonment :  it  merely  implies 
that  at  themoAient  of  his  distress. he  thought  only  of 
the  natural  evil  that  there  was  in  death,  and  of  the 
termination  it  should  necessarily  bring  to  all  his  ac- 
tivities in  respect  to  the  service  of  God  on  earth. 

The  deliverances  wrou^t  for  Hezekiah  personally, 
and  through  him  for  the  people  of  Judah,  threw  shalo 
of  sacred  gloiy  around  the  latter  half  of  his  zeign,  whidi 
attracted  many  eyes  even  from  distant  lands, .  But  on 
this  account  it  proved  a  source  of  spiritual .  danger. 
People  flocked  to  his  cf4»ital;  presents  were  sent  to  him; 
honour  and  riches  attended  him,  and  "  he  was  magnified 
in  the  sight  of  all  nations,''  2Cli.xxzU.s3.  It  is  rather 
therefore  to  be  regretted  than  wondered  at  thai  his 
heart  should  have  been  lifted  up,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles,  and  that  in  this  he 
failed  to  render  to  God  as  it  had  been  done  to  him. 
The  state  of  his  heart  was  brought  out  by  the  visit 
and  presents  he  received  from  the  messengets  of 
Merodach-Baladin,  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  kingdom 
that  should  supplant  those  of  Assyria.  It  was  natursl 
for  such  a  person  to  seek  the  friendship  and  alliaQoe  of 
Hezekiah,  after  he  had  become  known  as  the  speoMl 
favourite  of  a  higher  power,  and  the  unconqneied  defier 
of  Assyrian  might  and  prowess.  And  the  king  of  Judah 
ought  doubtless  to  have  politely  received,  and  treated 
with  civility,  the  representatives  of  the  court  of  Baby- 
lon, when  coming,  at  such  a  time,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  recovery,  and  offer  some  substantial  tokens  of 
their  master's  good-will.  But  he  plainly  went  beyond 
this  point  of  proper  and  becoming  respect,  and  lost  the 
reserve  which  it  behoved  him  as  the  posnesor  of  the 
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throne  of  David  to  maintain  towards  a  heathen  power, 
when  be  reoeiyed  them  to  hia  more  intimate  fellowBhip, 
and  showed  them  all  the  treasures  of  his  house  and  the 
^loiy  of  lus  kingdom.    Tlus  was  the  exhibition  of  a 
Taiuglorious  pride,  and  it  met  with  a  significant  rebuke. 
For  the  prophet  Isaiah  sent  to  inquire  what  those 
mesBengers  from  Babylon  had  seen;  and  on  being  told 
that  they  had  seen  eyerything,  that  nothing  whatever 
had  been  concealed  from  t^em,   he  announced  the 
startling  fact  that  the  time  was  coming  (though  not  in 
Heiekiah's  own  days)  when  the  whole  should  be  cairied 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  even  his  o£Bipring  should  serve 
there  as  eunuchs  to  a  foreign  lord.    As  much  as  to  say, 
Such  is  what  you  are  to  expect  from  drawing  dose  the 
bonds  of  intimacy  with  the  king  of  Babylon;  the  path 
you  have  entered  on  has  this  humiliation  for  its  destined 
result     On  hearing  the  message  Hezekiah  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  meek  resignation,  but  scarcely,  one  is  i^t 
to  think,  of  patriotic  feeling  suited  to  the  occasion,  by 
saying,  "Grood  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  thou 
hast  spoken — is  it  not  so,  if  peace  and  truth  be  in  my 
days?"'     He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  expression  of  con- 
tent required  a  certain  apology  or  explanation;  but 
even  when  this  was  given  it  seems  barely  sufficient; 
it  looks  as  if  he  wero  somewhat  too  much  alive  to 
personal  repose,  too  little  concerned  about  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  times  and  persons  who  were  to 
come  after  him.     But  possibly  it  was  less  a  regard  to 
what  concerned  himself,  more  of  an  insight  into  the 
real  state  and  tendency  of  things,  which  led  Hezekiah 
to  speak  thus.     His  own  observation  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  convince  him  —and,  if  it  had,  he  must 
have  learned  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mind  and  writings 
of  Isaiah — that  the  spiritual  and 
moral  evils,  which  he  had  la- 
boured  to  reform,  had  struck 
their  roots  far  too  deeply  into 
the  state  of  Jewish  society  to 
be  thoroughly  amended  by  any 
ordinary   methods;    and  that, 
with  all  the  apparent  interest, 
and  the  real  amount  of  good  his 
measures    had    efkcted,   there 
were  still  many  disorders  of  a 
private  and  social  kind  unrecti- 
fied,  and   defections  from  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses  unchecked. 
The  wriUngB  of  Isaiah,  and  still 
more,  the  general  return  to  the 
abominations  of  idolatry  that 
took    place   immediately   after 
the  decease  of  Hezekiah,  leave 
no   room   to  doubt  that  such 
actually  was  the  case.     Even 

one  of  the  leading  men  at  Hezekiah's  court — Shebna 
the  scribe,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
connected  with  the  assault  of  Sennacherib,  2Ki.xviii.37 
— is  denounced  by  Isaiah  as  a  man  utteriy  worthless 
in  character,  and  doomed  to  be  driven  away  by  God's 
judgment  like  a  ball  tossed  with  the  foot,  l«.xxii.  16-18. 
It  is  scarcely  therefore  ascribing  too  much  of  discern- 
ment and  prophetic  insight  to  Hezekiah,  to  suppose 
that  he  was  so  cognizant  of  the  evil  still  lurking  among 
them,  a«  to  perceive  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was 
postponed  merely,  not  abandoned ;  and  that  it  might 


justly  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  the  divine  forbearance 
to  postpone  it  till  the  dose  of  Heaekiah's  own  reign. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  considering  in  what  sort 
of  times  Hezekiah  appeared,  and  with  what  kind  of 
elements  he  was  surrounded,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  assigning  hima  high  place  among  the  worthies  of  the 
old  covenant — the  very  highest  place  (as  is  expressly 
asserted  for  him  in  Scripture)  among  the  kings  of 
Judah — although  by  no  means  attaining  to  the  measure 
of  David,  who  reigned  over  the  collective  house  of 
Judah  and  IsraeL  He  had  a  great  work  to  do,  and 
had  the  gifts  fitting  him  for  its  performance,  in  parti- 
cular, a  simple  zeal  for  Grod's  glory,  a  strong  faith 
in  God's  word,  and  a  steady  imflinching  determina- 
tion to  hazard  all  for  the  interests  of  the  divine  king- 
dom. Such  a  man  was  precisely  the  king  suited  to 
the  emergency  of  the  times;  and  around  him,  as  a 
true  pillar  and  defender  of  the  faith,  gathered  all  those 
who  still  had  some  good  thing  in  their  hearts  toward 
the  God  of  Israel;  while  through  him  the  covenant- 
blessing  again  descended  in  rich  effusion,  and  the 
Lord  showed  what  great  things  he  was  still  ready  to 
do  in  behalf  of  them  that  feared  him. 

HIDDEKEL,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  said  to  have 
gone  towards  Assyria.     {See  Eden.) 

HI'EL  [God  livethl  a  BetheUte,  who  is  particuhirly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho. 
(See  Jericho.) 

mERAFOUS  [sacred  city],  the  name  of  a  city  in 
Phrygia,  about  five  miles  north  of  Laodicea,  standing 
on  a  height  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Maeander, 
and  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  in  connection  with  CoIossjb 


[328.]       Petrified  Caacadee  at  Hier»poli«.-L»borde. 


and  Laodicea,  as  alike  blessed  with  the  pastoral  labours 
of  the  faithful  Epaphras,  Col.  It.  12, 1 3.  It  was  the 
site  of  an  early  church.  It  had  the  name  of  Hiera- 
polis  given  to  it  remotely,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
mineral  springs  which  it  possessed,  and  which  from 
their  healing  virtue  were  supposed  to  indicate  a  pecu- 
liar connection  with  the  Deity,  but  more  immediately 
from  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Syrian  goddess  Astarte.  Bamhyce  was  the  original 
name,  and  that  which  the  natives  still  gave  to  it,  after 
the  other  had  become  common  among  authors.    The 
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rains,  which  are  found  at  a  place  no  longer  inhaHted, 
and  called  Pambuk-Kaksn,  are  extensive,  and  show  it 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  sixe  and  splendour. 
The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  place,  however, 
are  the  stalactites  and  incrustations,  which  were  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  are  also  described  by 
modem  travellers.  In  particular,  there  is  an  ''inmiense 
frozen  cascade,  the  surface  wavy,  as  of  water  at  onoe 
fixed,  or  in  its  headlong  course  suddenly  petrified*' 
(Chandier'MTraveiii).  The  city  lay  on  the  great  ciravan 
road  from  Antioch  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  be- 
came in  consequence  a  large  emporium.  Othenrise 
it  had  no  particular  advantages,  being  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  rocky  plain,  and  in  an  isolated  position. 
Its  temple  was  plundered  by  Crcesus,  and  was  found  to 


contain  such  treasures,  that  several  days  were  required 
to  examine  and  weigh  them.  This  temple  and  worship 
retained  its  hold  of  the  people  long  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  were  not  finally  abandoned 
till  fully  five  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era. 

HIGKGAION,  a  title  at  some  of  the  psahus.  Sec 
Psalms. 

HIGH-PLACES  [Heb.  r'>CD,  hamotJil  consecrated 

T 

heights,  often  mentioned  as  places  of  worship  in  andent 
times,  but,  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  always  resided 
as  to  a  certain  extent  improper  and  at  variance  with 
the  design  of  the  covenant.  In  patriarchal  times,  there 
was  no  limit  or  restriction  as  to  the  places  where  an 
altar  might  be  erected,  and  acceptable  service  presented 


[329.]      Temple  on  a  Ml  surrounded  by  treee,  and  baring  taa  Altar  in  the  approach  to  it.    A  yiaduct.  streams  of  water.  &c.,  are 
represented.— Bat-relief  from  KouTtrnJik  in  BritiBh  Mosenm. 


to  God;  nor  does  a  uniform  practice  appear  to  have 
been  observed,  although  the  prevailing  tendency  was 
probably  to  repair  to  some  height.  Abraham  seems  to 
have  built  his  first  altar  in  Canaan  on  the  plain  of 
Moreh,  and  his  second  upon  a  height  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethel,  Go.  xii.7,a  But  that  a  hill,  or  rising 
ground  of  some  description,  was  usually  chosen,  and 
most  readily  associated  itself  with  services  of  solemn 
worship,  may  be  inferred  even  from  the  command 
given  to  Abraham — ^the  only  explicit  command  ad- 
dressed to  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  regarding  the  selec- 
tion of  an  appropriate  place  of  worship — to  go  and 
offer  up  his  son  Isaac  on  a  mountain  in  the  land  of 
Moriah.  The  practice  from  the  earliest  times  among  the 
heathen  appears  to  have  been  in  a  similar  direction. 
And  the  eame  feeling  which  instinctively  led  to  the 
selection  of  a  height  as  the  fittest  place  for  sacrificial 
worship,  also  led  to  the  construction  of  a  platform  of  some 
elevation  on  which  to  present  the  offering.  They  thus 
obtained  a  relative  height  for  the  actual  service,  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  area;  and 
hence  most  of  the  original  words  for  altars  or  places  of 
sacrificial  worship  in  the  ancient  tongues,  were  indicative 
of  height.     (See  under  Altab.)     But  the  progress  of 


heathenism  and  idolatry  in  the  world  disposed  men  to 
associate  with  every  select  place  of  worship,  and  it* 
consecrated  altar,  a  distinct  object  of  worship,  so  that 
according  to  the  altars  the  gods  also  were  multiplied ; 
it  was  found  necessaiy  to  impose  a  prohibition;  and  in 
the  constitution  set  up  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  as  there 
was  to  be  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  but  one 
God,  so  there  was  to  be  but  one  altar  of  sacrifice.  It 
henceforth  became  an  irregularity  to  have  more  altars 
than  one,  although  in  particular  emergencies,  and  in  the 
dislocated  state  of  things  which  ensued  on  the  separft- 
tion  of  the  ten  tribes,  when  it  became  practically  im- 
possible to  have  every  act  of  worship  presented  at  the 
one  altar,  a  certain  license  was  permitted.  Thus  «*« 
find  Samuel  countenancing  a  sacrifice,  first  at  Mizpeb, 
then  at  a  high-place  near  his  settled  residence,  i  Sa  Tii. 
9 ;  ix.  13  i  at  a  later  period  at  Bethlehem,  1 8a.  xri.  5 ;  while 
David  performed  sacrifice  on  an  altar  extemporised  for 
the  occasion  at  the  thrashing-floor  of  Araunah,  i  Ch.  xil  2 ; 
and  Elijah,  in  like  manner,  hastily  reared  an  altar  od 
Mount  Carmel  and  offered  sacrifice  before  asseniblcd 
Israel  to  Jehovah,  i  Kl.  xvili.  8,  et  aeq.  But^these  were  all 
extraordinary  occasions;  nnd  the  strong  theocratic  sen^e 
of  the  persons  directing  the  sacrifice,  together  with  the 
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manifest  peculiarity  of  the  oocasiona,  aerved  to  counter- 
act the  tendency  which  the  act  of  itself  might  have 
been  fitted  to  gender.  It  was  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  religious  striving  of  David  to  have  the  Mosaic 
constitution  so  invigorated,  and  the  service  at  the  one 
altar  and  tabernacle  brought  to  such  a  state  of  relative 
perfection,  that  both  the  occasions  for  separate  altan 
might  be  taken  away,  and  the  desire  for  having  them 
extinguished.  This  aim  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  accomplished  during  his  reign  and  that  of 
Solomon.  But  with  the  falling  asunder  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  manifold  political  and  social  disorders 
which  grew  out  of  it,  the  proper  feeling  of  unity  was 
again  interrupted,  and  the  habit  of  worshipping  on  high- 
places  by  degrees  crept  in.  By  the  better  class  of  wor- 
shippers,  however,  it  was  always  recognized  as  a  dis- 
order and  a  partial  defection  from  the  legal  standard; 
80  that  where  only  the  more  flagrant  corruptions  were 
shunned,  the  sacrificing  on  the  high-places  was  noted 
as  a  smaller  evil  that  continued  to  prevaU;  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Hezekiah's  reformation  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion was  carried  is  marked  by  the  circumstance,  that 
in  his  time  the  high-places  were  removed ;  that  is,  the 
altars  on  them,  and  other  erections  attached  to  these, 
were  pulled  down,  a  Kl.  xriu.  4.  But  too  commonly  it 
I  was  not  merely  an  imperfection  in  the  ritualistic  ser- 
I  I  vice,  or  a  corruption  in  the  form  of  worship,  which  the 
irregular  sacrificing  on  high-places  tended  to  foster; 
these  were  the  channels  through  which  false  objects  of 
worship,  with  their  kindred  abominations,  flowed  in; 
and  hence  in  the  prophets  little  distinction  is  usually 
made  between  the  high  places  and  the  more  formal  acts 
of  idolatrous  worship :  ail  are  classed  together  as  viola- 
I  tions  of  the  law  of  God,  and  abominations  that  must  be 
utterly  put  away,  if  the  people  should  ever  be  right 
with  God,  and  enjoy  the  proper  blessing  of  the  covenant, 
la.  IvU.  7 ;  Je.  il.  20 ;  Ese.  xri.  S5,  ke, 

HIGH-PBIEST.  See  Priest. 
HILKI'AH  [properly  Hilkijahu,  JdiovoJCs  por- 
tion], appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Jews,  but  no  one  bearing  it  rose  to  any  great  emi- 
nence. It  was  the  name  of  Jeremiah's  father,  of  the 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Joaiah,  and  of  the  father  of 
Eliokim,  one  of  Hezekiah's  chief  ministers,  to  whoso 
faithfulness  and  piety  special  promises  were  given,  Je. 
1.  1 ;  2  Kl.  xxU.;  Is.  xxii.  20,  seq.  But  nothing  particular  is 
known  of  the  men  themselves,  except  the  high- priest  in 
the  days  of  Josiah,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  Wm  are  treated  elsewhere.     {See  Josiah.) 

MlN,  a  Hebrew  liquid  measure  equal  to  about  ten 
English  pints.    (Sec  Measures.) 
HIND.    See  Hart. 
HIN'NOM.    See  Hell. 

HI'RAM,  or  HU'RAM  [etymology  not  certain,  but 
probably  meaning  the  noble  or  free  boni].  1.  A  king  of 
Tyre,  contemporary  with  David,  who  sent  to  congratu- 
late David  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  furnished 
him  afterwards  with  wood  from  Lebanon  and  workmen 
for  the  building  of  his  palace,  2  Sa.  ▼.  ii ;  i  Ch.  xir.  i ;  who 
also  (for  it  seems  to  be  the  same  person,  and  not  a  son 
or  grandson  of  the  former,  as  some  Live  supposed) 
maintained  amicable  relations  with  Solomon,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  wood  and  artificers,  as  he  had  done  to 
David,  for  the  gigantic  works  carried  on  by  Solomon, 
1  Ki.  T.  1-12;  ix.  11-28.  The  alliance  between  Solomon  and 
Hiram  was  carried  still  farther  —  farther,  perhaps, 
than  the  spirit  of  the  theocratic  constitution  warranted 


— for  Solomon  also  obtained  from  him  lyrian  sailors  to 
go  along  with  his  own  servants  in  his  navy,  which 
traded  between  Ezion-Geber  and  Ophir,  iKLix.  26-28. 
A  slight  difference  arose  between  them  on  account  of 
the  villages  which  Solomon  presented  to  Hinun  in  the 
land  of  Galilee,  in  token  of  his  obligations  to  him,  but 
which  Hiram  treated  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  and 
nicknamed  Cabul  (trash).  But  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  settled  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
monarchs,  and  Solomon  doubtless  found  some  other 
way  of  testifying  his  gratitude  towards  Hiram. 

2.  Hiram.  A  distinguished  artificer,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  superintending  and  executing  some  of  the 
more  eUboxate  workmanship  connected  with  the  temple, 
2  Ch.  iv.  11 ;  1  Ki.  rii.  40 — unless  in  those  passages  the  name 
Hiram  be  still  that  of  the  king,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
done  what  was  accomplished  by  the  skill  and  energy 
of  one  or  more  of  his  workmen. 

nrmTES,  the  descendants  of  HiTfi,  the  second 
son  of  Canaan,  and  constituting  one  of  the  tribes  that 
possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. Their  chief  settlements  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  At  a 
period  long  before  the  conquest  Abraham  found  them 
there,  and  bought  of  them  as  the  lords  of  the  manor 
the  field  of  Machpelah  for  a  burying-phice,  Oe.  xxiU. 
Later  accounts  still  represent  them  as  connected  with 
that  region,  inhabiting  the  mountains  or  hill  ground 
of  the  south  of  Canaan,  and  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bethel,  Nu.  xiil.  29;  Jtt.  1. 28.  It  was  probably  from  dwell- 
ing so  long  in  that  portion  of  the  land,  and  achieving  in 
it  BO  may  wonderful  exploits,  that  David  drew  into  sudi 
intimate  bonds  with  him  one  of  the  tribe — Uriah  the 
Hittite;  who  appears  to  have  been  a  proselyte  to  David's 
faith,  as  well  as  a  devoted  adherent  of  his  cause.  Alas ! 
that  the  love  and  zeal  of  the  Grentile  should  have  met 
with  so  ungenerous  a  requital !  Only  one  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  tribe  is  mentioned  in  tiie  history  of  the 
kingdom,  i  Sa.  xxvi.  6.  But  the  tribe  as  a  whole  long 
retained  a  distinctive  place  and  possessions,  though  pro- 
bably of  lunited  compass.  Kings  of  the  Hittites  are 
spoken  of  even  in  Solomon's  time,  among  the  purchasers 
of  the  chariots  which  he  brought  out  of  Egypt,  i  Kl.  x.  20, 
and  even  so  late  as  Joram's  reign  the  name  of  king  was 
not  lost  from  among  them,  2  KL  tU.  e.  It  would  appear 
that  the  race  still  subsisted  after  the  Babylonish  exile ; 
for  Hittites  are  mentioned  among  the  outiandish  people, 
whose  daughters  the  returned  captives  had  taken  for 
wives,  Ezr.  ix.  1.  They  must  have  existed  then,  however, 
in  merely  isolated  fragments;  and  from  that  time 
nothing  is  heard  of  them  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
tribe  among  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

HI'VITJSS,  another  of  the  ancient  Canaanitish  tribes, 
who  were  also  called  Avim,  0«.  xi7;  Ex.  Ui.  8;  Job.  xt.S;  xiii. 
11;  De.11.23.  The  passages  in  Joshua  represent  them  as 
dwelling  in  Mount  Hermon,  from  Mount  Baal-Her- 
mon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath;  that  is,  on  the  ex- 
treme north,  as  the  Hittites  were  on  the  extreme  south. 
Sco  aiBo  Jos.  xi.  3.  They  had  possessions,  however,  farther 
south,  for  it  was  they  who  from  the  cities  of  Gibeon, 
Kirjath-jearim,  &c.,  entered  into  a  stratagem  and  ob- 
tained peace  with  Joshua,  Joa.  ix.  s,  seq.  Solomon  sub- 
jected them  to  a  regular  tribute  as  he  did  the  renmants 
of  the  other  nations  which  still  survived  in  the  land, 
I  Kl.  iz.  20.  Their  name  never  occurs  after  Solomon's 
time,  and  even  in  his  day,  it  is  evident,  that  they  were 
comparatively  few  in  number. 
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HCBAB,  a  Midianite,  ihe  son  of  fieuel  or  Baguel, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses;  ao  that  Hobab  must  have 
been  Mofles'  brother-in-law.  But  the  tenn  denoting 
father-in-law  is  used  with  some  latitude,  and  the  precise 
relation  is  not  always  quite  easily  ascertained.  Here, 
however,  it  was  probably  what  the  English  expression 
denotes.  (But  see  under  Jethbo  and  Kaguel.)  Hobab 
appears  to  have  visited  the  camp  of  Israel  during  the 
time  the  people  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai,  and 
to  have  accompanied  them  a  short  way  on  the  route 
toward  Canaan,  when  he  proposed  to  return  to  his  own 
place  and  kindred.  But  Moses  pressed  him  to  go  along 
with  them,  that  they  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  of  the  wilderness-life ;  and  assured  him  that 
"  whatever  goodness  the  Lord  might  do  to  them,  the 
same  they  ^ould  do  to  him,'*  Ku.  x.  s»-S8.  The  result  is 
not  expressly  recorded;  though  one  might  be  warranted 
to  infer  from  the  mere  silence  of  the  historian  in  such  a 
case,  that  Hobab  remained  with  the  covenant-people. 
But  on  turning  to  Ju.  i.  16,  we  leam  quite  incidentally 
that  **  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses*  father-in-law, 
went  up  out  of  the  city  of  palm-trees  with  the  children 
of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  lieth  in 
the  south  of  Arad;  and  they  went  and  dwelt  among  tlie 
people.**  The  circumstance  is  noticed,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  earlier  narrative,  but  as 
connected  with  the  aggressive  operations  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  with  which  the  family  of  Hobab  had  come  to  be 
associated,  and  at  the  distance  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  after  the  invitation  had  been  given  them  by  Moses. 
The  later  passage  is  therefore  justly  classed  by  Blunt 
among  those  incidental  notices,  or  undesigned  coind- 
denoes,  which  serve  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  .narrative.  Why  the  family  of  Hobab  were 
called  Kenites,  or  from  Kain,  is  not  certainly  known; 
but  that  it  was  the  oflbpring  of  Hobab  who  are  desig- 
nated is  beyond  doubt,  both  from  this  passage,  and  from 
the  distinct  reference  again  made  to  them  in  Ju.  iv.  11. 
{Su  Kenites.) 

HOLY  GHOST,  the  common  designation  in  our 
English  Bible  of  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead, 
although  Holy  Spirit  is  also  occasionally  used— the 
original  being  in  both  cases  the  same  (wevfua,  Sryiw), 
and  found  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  the 
article.  Whenever  the  epithet  holy  is  wanting,  the 
word  Spirit  is  substituted  for  Ghost;  for  example,  "the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,'*  but  never  ''the  Ghost  of  the  Lord;** 
or  "the  ^irit  said,'*  but  not  "  the  Ghost  said.**  It 
was  necessary  to  avoid  such  expressions  from  the  am- 
biguous meaning  of  the  tenn  ghott;  which,  though 
originally  the  same  with  spirity  has  come  in  common 
discoturse  to  be  very  much  appropriated  to  a  supersti- 
tious use— expressing  visionary  existences,  spectres. 
{See  Ghost.)  Notwithstanding  the  change  in  question, 
the  expression  Holt  Ghost  has  retained  its  place 
diiefly  from  association  and  usage,  and  is  in  fact  em- 
ployed as  a  proper  name.  It  occurs,  however,  only  in 
Kew  Testament  scripture;  and  indeed  most  probably  for 
the  reason  now  indicated;  because,  being  regarded  by 
our  translatora  as  a  proper  name,  and  as  such  the  most 
distinctive  name  of  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead, 
they  felt  as  if  it  should  be  reserved  till  that  period  in 
the  divine  dispensations  when  the  threefold  personality 
of  the  Godhead  became  a  matter  of  explicit  revelation. 
Yet  not  only  does  the  expression  **  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord**  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  passages  of  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture,   but  occasionally  also  we  have   the 


epithet  holy,  coupled  with  what  might  have  been  ren-    1 1 
dered  ghott  ij^if^,  ruach,  wt^eOfia);  but  our  tnmslataiB  in 

each  case  render  Ilolg  Spirit,  fb.  u.  ii ;  ii.  ixiii.  lo,  ii. 
Whether  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  or 
not,  the  language  they  were  led  on  many  occaaioii8  to 
employ  was  such  as  perfecUy  accords  with  that  idea, 
and  may  even  be  regarded  as  naturally  fitted  to  suggest 
it.  Even  the  earlier  notices  which  speak  of  the  %Hrit 
of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters — of  his 
Spirit  striving  or  ceasing  to  strive  with  men,  Gol  L2i  ri.  s 
— are  of  that  description;  but  still  more  are  those  of  a 
later  period,  which  represent  this  Spirit  as  coming  opon 
men,  or  being  withdrawn  from  them,  and  as  capable  of 
being  pleased  or  vexed  by  the  conduct  they  punned, 

1  Sa.  X.  10;  XTi.  13;  It.  IxllL  10. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  connection  witii  the  great  things  there 
unfolded,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  what  may  be  csUed 
his  personal  relationship  and  economical  agency,  comes 
distincUy  into  view.  It  was  not  till  then  that  the  &cts 
of  the  divine  administration  afforded  an  objective  basia 
sufficientiy  broad  and  palpable  for  bringing  this  out  to 
the  popular  aj^rehension,  and  giving  it  a  place  in  the 
church*s  faith  respecting  God.  Hence  the  penonality 
and  work  of  the  Spirit,  while  not  doubtfully  indicated 
during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  had  a  vail  of 
mystery  thrown  aroxmd  it,  whidi  was  only  to  drop  off 
as  the  pbin  of  salvation  in  Christ  developed  itself.  It 
meets  us,  however,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  new 
dispensation,  in  the  action  there  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  respecting  the  formation  of  a  body  for  our  Lord 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  La.  i.  S5.  It  appean  again  in 
connection  with  the  baptism  of  Christy  when  the  Spirit 
descended  upon  him,  and  abode  with  him — did  ao  even 
in  a  bodily  form,  that  a  personal  agency  might  be  man 
easily  recognized,  Jil  l.  33;  La.  lit  31  Still  more  explidtiy 
and  fully  is  this  exhibited  in  the  promises  made  by  our 
Lord  to  his  disciples  concerning  the  abiding  presence, 
and  enlightening,  consoling,  sustaining  eneigy  of  the 
Spirit;  in  which  what  they  were  to  derive  from  the 
Spirit  was  spoken  of  as  indeed  doaely  related  to,  yet 
contradistinguished  from,  what  belonged  either  to 
Christ  himself,  or  to  the  Father.  He  was  to  come  in 
some  sense  in  the  room  of  Christ;  to  supply  the  void 
created  by  Christ*s  absence;  nay,  to  do  in  their  experi- 
ence what,  by  the  economical  arrangement  of  the  plan 
of  redemption,  Christ  himself  could  not  do  by  means  of 
his  personal  presence;  so  that  it  was  even  expedient  or 
profitable  for  them  that  Christ  should  go  away,  in  order 
that  the  Spirit  might  come,  Jn.zir.ia,S6;xTLMi  It  is 
impossible,  by  any  fair  and  unbiassed  interpretation,  to 
understand  what  in  such  passages  is  said  dt  the  SfinU 
otherwise  than  with  respect  to  personal  relations  and 
actings.  He  is  promised  by  the  Father ;  proceeds  out 
of  the  Father;  is  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son;  does 
what  the  Son  cannot  directiy  do^  yet  what  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  Son*s  mission  to  have  accomplished.  And 
in  proof  at  once  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  difitrent 
persons  of  the  Godhead  in  respect  to  the  scheme  of 
grace,  and  of  the  distinct  parts  and  operations  sna- 
tuned  by  each  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  «« 
have,  at  the  dose  of  our  Lord's  work  on  earth,  the 
bi^tiamal  formula  appointed  for  all  times;  indicating, 
along  with  a  threefold  diversity,  an  essential  oneness 
of  purpose  and  action  in  the  matter  of  man*s  salvation: 
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"  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoet/'  MatxxTiiL  19. 

The  rehUion  of  the  Spirit^B  work  to  the  Son's,  as  un- 
folded in  New  Testament  Bcriptnre,  may  readily  be 
inf eired  from  the  places  they  respeotively  oooapy  in  the 
progresiive  evolution  of  the  divine  plan.  The  one,  in 
point  of  time,  takes  preoedenoe  of  the  other,  while  with- 
out this  other  to  follow  it  up  and  turn  it  to  practical 
account,  the  former  would  remain  disappointed  of  its 
aim.  Christ's  work  provides  the  materials  of  salvation, 
or  lays  open  the  sources  of  life  and  blessing;  the  Spirit's 
work  applies  what  is  provided  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
renden  it  effectual  in  their  experienoe.  Hence,  in  so 
far  as  the  Spirit  works  to  saving  purposes,  "  he  takes 
of  Christ's  and  shows  it  unto  men,"  Jn.  z?!.  16.  He  has 
nothing  of  his  own  to  faring,  for  all  is  already  Christ's — 
even  all  that  is  the  Father's — and  the  salvation  he 
etkda  consists  simply  and  exclusively  in  making  men 
sincerely  responsive  to  the  call  of  Christ,  and  partici- 
pant of  the  benefits  secured  for  them  by  his  obedience 
unto  death.  The  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  was  not,  and 
could  not  be  given  (namely,  after  the  way  and  measure 
of  New  Testament  times)  till  Christ  had  finished  his 
work  on  earth  and  entered  into  his  glory,  Jn.  tU.  30.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  time  that  Christ's  glorifica- 
tion commenced,  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  fail  to  bo 
given;  the  materials  were  now  all  prepared  for  his  pecu- 
liar agency;  and  to  have  left  them  without  the  saving 
application  for  which  they  were  intended,  would  have 
been  to  mar  the  glory  of  Christ.  It  is  henceforth  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  2  Co.  Ui.  8,  ir,  as  contradistin- 
guished not  only  from  the  ministration  or  covenant  of 
law  in  former  times,  but  also  from  the  personal  minis- 
tration of  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  and  doing  for 
his  people  the  work  of  a  servant.  On  this  account  the 
fathers  sometimes  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "the 
Crospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost " — indicating,  even  under  a 
vnt>ng  title,  a  right  feeling  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Spirits  work  to  Christ's.  He  only  who  has  received 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  the  baptism  thereof  has 
been  bom  again  to  Cvod,  has  a  right  to  a  place  in  the 
househokl  of  faith,  Ao.  xlx.i-6;iCo.  xU.  s,is;  for  he  alone 
knows  spiritually  the  things  of  God,  and  has  the  stand- 
ing, the  life,  the  liberty  of  his  children,  1  Co.  ii.  is-i5; 
Ro.  Titi.  9;8Co.  Ui.  17.  The  immediate  relation  of  such  a 
one  to  the  Godhead  is  through  the  Spirit — "he  lives  in 
the  Spirit,  and  walks  in  the  Spirit;"  he  is  himself  "an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,"  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise expressed,  "  his  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, "  Ott.  ▼.  26;  Kp.  iL  22;  1  Co.  Ti.  10.  And  to  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  in  his  soul  are  to  be  ascribed  all  the  gifts 
and  graces  which  distinguish  his  character  and  adorn 
his  life;  so  that  while  they  are  his  in  possession  and 
exercise,  as  to  efiicacious  working  and  moral  worth 
they  are  the  Spirit's,  i  Co.  xii.  ii;  Oa.  t.  22;  Phi.  u.  \x 

It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  tliat 
the  distinction  belonging  in  this  respect  to  New  Testa- 
ment times  is  relative  only  and  not  absolute.  A?  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  Christ  his  work  was  anticipated, 
in  the  efficacy  that  was  imputed  through  the  divine 
foreknowledge  to  services  that  were  of  no  intrinsic 
value  in  themselves,  and  the  pardon  that  was  granted 
to  believers,  Ro.  Ui.  2S;  H«.  iz.  ifi,  98;  xi.  40;  so  also  was  it  with 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Wherever  there  was  a  true 
believer  there  was  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  imper- 
fectly developed  and  carried  on  as  in  a  mysteiy. 
Neither  was  all  law  in  former  times,  nor  now  is  all 
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Spirit.  The  same  elements  belong  to  both;  but  the 
relations  of  the  two  have  changed  with  the  advance  in 
the  divine  dispensations;  the  law  formerly  occupied  the 
foreground,  the  Spirit  the  background  in  the  believer's 
condition;  while  now  it  is  the  reverse — the  Spirit  is  in 
the  foreground,  the  law  in  the  background.  But  there 
is  no  contrariety;  for  in  scope  and  character  law  and 
Spirit  are  one — alike  "holy,  just^  and  good."  And  the 
men  who  were  pre-eminentiy  the  law's  representatives, 
expounders,  and  advocates— the  prophets  of  the  old 
dispensation — ^were  also  the  men  who  were  most  re- 
plenished with  the  Holy  Spirit;  simply  as  moved  and 
guided  by  him  they  saw  the  visions  and  uttered  the 

words  of  God,  2  Sa.  xxUi.  2;  Ib.  IxL  1;  Ese.  fiU.  3;  2  Po.  1. 21,  ke.     It 

was  they,  too,  who,  conscious  of  the  perfect  hannony 
of  law  and  Spirit,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  indwelling 
grace  of  the  one  to  accomplish  the  end  contemplated 
by  the  external  discipline  of  the  other,  joyfully  an- 
nounced a  coming  time  when  the  Spirit  would  be  more 
plentifully  bestowed  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  a 
harvest  of  righteousness  reaped  beyond  all  that  past 
ages  had  witnessed,  is.  xllr.  3;  Sm.  xxxvl.  it;  Joel  11. 28. 

[Of  works  devoted  to  the  •peciflc  theme  of  the  peraonality  and 
agency  of  the  Holj  Ohoat,  Hare's  Mistion  o/tht  ComfoiUr,  1849, 
2d  edit.  1860 ;  and  Heber'a  Bampton  Lecture  for  1815,  on  the 
Perumality  and  Office  of  Vu  Christian  ComforUr,  are  among  the 
Litest  in  this  country — both  imperfect  as  regards  the  fhll  ex- 
hibition of  the  snbject,  the  latter  mt»re  so  than  the  former,  and 
also  defective  in  its  theology.  The  work  of  Haze  containa  many 
fine  thoughts,  and  much  acute  critidsm.  The  personality  and 
work  of  the  Spirit  also  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Congre- 
gational series  of  lectures,  by  Mr.  Stowell.  The  Puritan  divines 
have  left  two  separate  treatises  well  deserving  of  consultation — 
by  much  the  fullest,  the  most  comprehensive,  indeed,  extant, 
though  greatly  defective  in  comiiaotness  and  arrangement,  is 
Oweji's  Pwumatolcffia,  or  DiscourM  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit, 
occupying  in  its  entireness  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  Qoold's  edition 
of  the  works  of  Owen;  and  Goodwin's  T/u  Worit  of  the  Iloht  Ghott 
in  our  Salvation,  A  later  work  from  the  same  class  of  divines 
is  Hurrion's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  real  Personality ^  dx.,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit— a  series  of  clear,  scriptural,  and  well-digested  dis- 
courses.] 

HOMER,  a  large  Hebrew  measure,  equal  to  about 
600  English  pints.     {See  Measures.) 

HONEY.  There  are  no  fewer  than  three  Hebrew 
words  which  have  the  meaning  of  honey  ascribed  to 
them.  That  most  commonly  used,  and  which  seems  to 
be  the  proper  equivalent  to  our  word  honet/,  is  debash 
{W'^)t  usetl  in  a  great  variety  of  passages.     The  two 

other  words,  which  seldom  occur,  and  usually  in  conjunc- 
tion with  debash — namely  yaar  and  nophet  (-»y»  nBll) — 

used  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  honey  in  the  comb- 
state.  But  they  more  properly  point  to  the  flowing  or 
dripping  of  it,  and  are  not  strictly  terms  for  honey,  but 
for  an  action  which  may  be  ascribed  to  honey  as  well 
as  to  other  things,  though  not  to  it  exclusively.  Thus, 
in  describing  what  Jonathan  did  in  the  wood  on  Mount 
Ephiahn,  it  is  said,  "he  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod 
that  was  in  his  hand,  and  dipped  it  btyarcUh  hadde- 
6a«A,"  in  the  honey-droppings.  Throughout  the  pas- 
sage the  thing  itself  which  Jonathan  tasted  is  called 
deb(uk;  but  this  is  represented  as  existing  in  so  plentiful 
a  state  that  it  was  freely  dropping  around  them  (oomp. 
ver.  2S.  The  other  word  is  also  uniformly  employed  in 
the  same  way,  Ps.  xix.  lO;  Pr.  v.  S;  xxlr.  is,  Ac );  it  denotes 
the  distilling  property,  or  the  piue  juice  of  honey,  rather 
than  the  article  itself. 

It  still  is  a  question,  however,  what  the  andent 
Hebrews  actually  included  in  their  term  debtuh;  whether 
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they  always  meant  by  it  that  which  we  now  designate 
honey — namely,  the  product  of  bees — or  along  with  this 
comprehended  some  other  natural  productions  bearing 
a  certain  affinity  to  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  bee-honey  is  what  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances is  denoted  by  the  term ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  bees,  and  by  consequence  the  product  of  bees, 
existed  in  considerable  abundance,  and  still  exists  in 
Palestine  and  other  parts  of  Syria.  There  is  no  need 
for  producing  specific  evidence  upon  this  point.  But  it 
is  also  known  that  certain  trees  yield  a  substance  which 
approaches  in  taste  to  honey,  and  has  from  ancient  times 
been  called  by  this  name — vegetable  honey,  as  it  might 
be  appropriately  designated.  Josephus,  when  describing 
the  fertility  and  balmy  richness  of  Jericho,  says  that 
''the  better  sort  of  palm-trees,  when  they  are  pressed 
(viz.  their  fruit  or  dates),  yield  an  excellent  kind  of 
honey,  not  much  inferior  in  sweetness  to  other  honey" 
(wan,lT.  8,  s).  Honey  of  this  description  is  still  in  use 
in  the  East,  and,  according  to  Shaw,  it  has  sometimes 
even  more  of  a  luscious  sweetness  than  bee-honey,  and 
is  BO  esteemed  as  to  be  made  use  of  by  persons  of  better 
fashion  upon  a  marriage,  at  the  birth  or  circumcision 
of  a  child,  or  any  other  feast  or  good-day  (TraTela,p.  14S). 
This  superiority  probably  arose  from  a  diffiarent  mode 
of  preparation  from  that  which  prevailed  in  earlier 
times.  Another  sort  of  honey  is  also  made  from  grapes, 
and  is  now,  as  it  probably  has  been  from  a  remote 
period,  in  frequent  use.  The  juice  of  grapes  of  the  beet 
quality  is  boiled  down  into  a  sort  of  syrup,  which  is 
called  dibi  (undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
dtbash),  and  eaten  like  butter  with  bread.  Robinson  de- 
scribes it  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  taste  of  molasses 
than  honey  proper  (Reaaareheisii.  p.  442).  There  is  even  said 
to  be  a  third  sort  of  vegetable  honey,  which  is  formed  on 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  certain  trees  in  the  East^  espe- 
cially of  a  tree  called  by  the  Arabs  gharrab,  about  the 
size  of  the  olive,  extracted  and  brought  to  the  surface  by 
a  class  of  insects  that  live  on  them,  and  industriously 
gathered  by  the  Arabs  (Kltto's  Fhyileal  Hist,  of  Palettino,  p. 
280 ;  Reaamiur,  Mem.  sttr  1m  Ipaeotes,  lU.  44). 

Such  variety  in  the  productions  which  went,  and  still 
go,  by  the  common  name  of  honey,  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  when  respect  is  had  to  the  use  of  this  term  in 
Scripture.  It  is  probable  that  when  Caanan  is  de- 
scribed as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  not  one 
sort  merely,  but  all  the  varieties  of  substance  that  bore 
the  name  are  to  be  tmderstood :  bee-honey,  in  the  first 
instance,  which  has  always  been  plentiful  in  the  land, 
and  then  the  other  vegetable  productions  which  resem- 
ble it.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  two  ancient 
writers  (Dlod.  Slo.  xix.  94;  Saldaa  dxpls)  that  the  expression 
vfUd-honey  (jjt/\i  Ayptw)  was  used  of  a  kind  of  sweet 
gum  that  exuded  from  certain  trees;  probably  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  last  under  the  several  kinds  of  vege- 
table honey;  it  also  bore  the  name  of  Persian  manna. 
It  has  been  thought  likely  that  honey  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  wild-honey  which 
along  with  locusts  formed  the  common  diet  of  the  Baptist, 
Mat.  111.  4;  sinoe,  if  it  were  bee-honey,  one  does  not  see 
why  it  should  have  been  called  specifically  wild — one 
sort  of  bee-honey,  and  even  one  sort  of  bees  themselves 
that  make  the  honey,  not  being  usually  denominated 
wild,  as  contradistinguished  from  another.  The  de- 
scription is  meant  to  tell  us,  that  as  John  came  in  the 
attitude  of  a  preacher  of  repentance,  he  appeared  as  a 
man  holding  a  kind  of  perpetual  fast;  the  food  he  took 


was  such  as  might  be  met  with  in  desert  places  or    | 
among  the  forests  of  the  country;  and  if  bee-honey 
might  occasionally  be  included  in  this  categoiy,  one  may    I 
certainly  suppose  it  would  commonly  have  been  aome- 
thing  of  a  less  luscious  nature,  and  more  readily  aooes- 
sible.     It  is  possible  also  that  some  kind  of  vegetable    i 
honey  is  meant  in  the  passage  in  1  Sa.,  whidi  relates    i 
the  transaction  of  Jonathan  in  the  wood  on  Mount    ' 
Ephraim.     For  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  upon  the  face 
of  the  ground,  as  well  as  dropping  from  the  trees, 
eh.  xiT.  86, 28.    It  is  true,  that  the  clefts  of  trees  have 
always  been  favourite  haunts  for  bees,  but  it  is  not 
very  common  for  them  to  build  their  oeDs  so  looaely 
that  the  honey  is  seen  dropping  in  any  quantities  on  the 
ground.     It  is  impossible,  however,  to  determine  ac- 
curately in  each  case  what  precise  substance  is  meant, 
unless  where  the  connection  is  such  as  to  afford  a 
proper  clue. 

Honey  was  not  allowed  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar, 
nor  mingled  with  any  meat-ofiering,  Le.  u.  u.  In  this 
prohibition  it  was  coupled  with  leaven,  and  no  doubt 
for  substantially  the  same  reason — ^because  both  were 
natural  emblems  of  corruption:  leaven  as  being  the 
fermentation  of  dough,  and  honey  as  from  its  exceasiTe 
lusciousness  naturally  tending  to  sourness,  and  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  it.  It  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  and  their  forbidden  gratifications,  which  are 
always  dispLeasing  in  the  sight  of  Grod.  But  as  coc- 
nected  with  the  first-fruits,  in  which  respect  it  was 
viewed  simply  as  a  natural  product  of  the  earth,  honey 
as  well  as  leavened  bread  required  to  be  offisred.  I 

HOOK.    See  Fish.  i| 

HOPH'NI  AND  PHINEHAS^  the  wicked  sons  of  £11,     i 
who,  after  resisting  the  admonitions  and  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  them,  perished  under  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines.    {See  Eli.) 

HOPH'RA,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs,  king  of   ^ 
Egypt,  the  Apries  of  clawrical  writers,  who  lived  at  the 
time  that  Zedekiah  reigned  over  Judah.     The  vast   , 
monarchies,  first  of  Aasyria^  and  now  of  Babylon,  had    ,1 
akeady  come  into  collision  with  Egypt ;  and  it  nato-    | 
raUy  fell  in  with  the  policy  of  Egypt  to  joountensnoe 
and  support  any  power  that  was  at  war  with  those    I 
monarchies.    Hence,  Pharaoh- Hophra  readily  listened 
to  the  proposals  of  Zedeldah,  when  he  sought  aid  from    i 
that  quarter  to  withstand  the  power  of  Nebudiadnes- 
zar  king  of  Babylon.     But  the  alliance  was  denounced 
by  the  prophets  as  in  its  own  nature  unrighteous,  and   | 
sure  to  lead  to  disappointment  and  ruin.    Such  veiy    i 
soon  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and  after  laying  Jenna-     | 
lem  prostrate  the  Babylonish  conqueror  turned  his  aima    ; 
against  Egypt,  and  brought  it  also  under  hb  sway.    H 
T^e  prophets  of  that  time  foretold  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  overthrow  and  desolation  of  Egypt,    flee  espe- 
cially  Je.  zzzfU.  xllr.;  Ese.  zxixr- xxxil. 

HOB  [mountain],  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrea,  the 
scene  of  Aaron's  death.  No.  xx.28,  and  the  south-eastoii   | 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land,  No.  juoiv.  78.    There  a 
scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  traditian 
which  identifies  the  mountain  now  called  Gebel  Haroiin 
with  the  ancient  Hor.      No  other  spot  of  any  emi- 
nence would  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions — ya.  that 
it  should  be  ''by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,"    | 
on  the  side  of  Kadesh,  Kii.zx.23,  and  be  one  of  the 
"hills  surrounding  Petra,'*  over  against  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  Wady  Arabah,  so  as  to  odic-     , 
dde  with  Josephus  (Ajit.ir.4,T):  "And  when  became 
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to  a  place  which  the  ArabianB  esteem  their  metropolis, 
which  was  fonnerly  called  Arce,  but  has  now  the  name 
of  Petra»  at  this  place  which  was  encompassed  with 
high  mountains,  Aarou  went  up  one  of  tiiem  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  army,  Moses  having  before  told  him 
that  he  was  to  die,  for  the  place  was  oyer  against  them. 
He  put  off  his  pontifical  garments,  and  delivered  them 
to  Eliazar  his  son,  to  whom  the  high-priesthood  belonged, 
because  he  was  the  elder  brother;  and  died  while  the 
multitude  looked  upon  him."     {See  article  Aabon,  and 
woodcut  there.)     The  summit  of  Gebel  Haroun  is  6300 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  consists  of  two  peaks, 
which  give  it  a  castellated  appearance,  as  seen  from 
Wady  Arabah.     The  higher  and  western  of  these  ia 
covered  by  a  mosque,  built  over  a  vault  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tomb  of  the  high-priest.    The  traveller 
who,  from  the  flat  roof  of  this  building,  looks  over  the 
last  prospect  upon  which  Aaron's  eye  rested,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  this  and 
the  last  view  of  his  brother  Moses  from  the  heights  of 
Pisgah.     Before  the  latter  was  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  well  watered  and  covered  with  waving  palms 
and  rich  cornfields,  with  the  heights  of  Benjamin  be- 
yond ;  while  to  the  north  the  rich  mountains  of  Gilead 
must  have  assured  him  how  goodly  was  the  promised 
heritage  which  he  would  behold,  but  should  not  enter. 
Aaron,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  last  moments  can  only 
have   dwelt  upon  the  chalky  hills  of  Seir,  with  the 
sandstone  rocks  surrounding  Petra  beneath  him,  or 
upon  the  dreary  wastes  of  Wady  Arabah,  fit  specimens 
of  thAt  vast  and  howling  wilderness  ia  which  his  later 
years  had  been  spent;  while  his  eye  in  vain  would 
seek  to  pierce  that  line  of  northern  hills  which  divided 
him  from  the  Promised  Land. 

The  upper  story  of  the  mosque  is  a  plain  and  com- 
paratively modem  building,  though  it  is  manifestly 
constnacted  out  of  the  materials  of  a  more  ancient  and 
more  imposing  edifice,  whose  columns  and  fragments 
of  marl>le  and  granite  may  be  seen  built  in  the  walls 
(Porter,  Handbook  of  Syria,  p.  67).  In  the  time  of  the  crusades 
there  was  a  monastery  here,  for  Fulcher  of  Chartres 
writes,  "Reperimus  insuper  in  montis  apioe  monas- 
terium  quod  didtur  S.  Aaron,  ubi  Moyses  et  ipse  Aaron 
cum  Domino  loqui  soliti  eranf  (Oecta  Fnmooruin,  a.i>.  iioo.) 
In  the  second  part  of  the  Historia  HieroBolymitorum 
this  building  is  called  oratorium.  The  chamber  below, 
which  appears  to  be  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  if  not  a 
natural  cave,  contains  at  one  end  the  supposed  tomb 
itself,  which  is  covered  with  a  pall,  and  was  formerly 
inclosed  by  iron  doors.  The  summit  of  Moimt  Hor  is 
of  white  chalk,  lower  down  the  mountain  is  of  the  new 
red  sandstone,  often  penetrated  by  longitudinal  strata 
of  red  granite  and  porphyry.  The  ascent  is  not  diffi- 
cult, a  path  having  been  constructed  for  the  use  of 
pilgrims  leading  out  of  the  road  from  Petra  to  Wady 
Arabah.  [c.  t.  m.] 

HO'BEB  [a-^h,  dry,  dried  up].  One  of  the  Scrip- 
ture names  for  the  soene  of  the  ^ving  of  the  law.  It 
is  not  intended  to  discuss  here  whether  the  names 
Horeb  and  Sinai  refer  to  the  same  or  different  places ; 
the  elements  for  a  decision  are  accumulating,  and  new 
light  may  be  thrown  on  it  ere  the  article  Sinai  is  written, 
to  which  therefore  the  reader  is  referred.  We  confine 
ourseWes  here  to  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  names. 
Those  critics  who  dimntegrate  the  Pentateuch,  and 
assign  it  to  a  variety  of  authors,  are  ready  to  support 


their  view  by  pointing  to  a  variety  of  diction;  and  one 
evidence  of  this  they  find  in  the  use  of  Horeb  through- 
out the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (except  in  the  song  of 
Moses,  eh.  xxxiil.  a,  which  they  attribute  to  still  a  different 
writer);  whereas  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to  have 
been  the  original  composer  of  the  first  four  books  uses 
Sinai,  which  is  the  name  always  employed  except  in 
Ex.  iii.  1;  xvii.  6;  xxxiii.  6;  and  these  passages  they 
attribute  to  a  supplementary  writer.  This  view  is  still 
strongly  asserted  by  Ewald  (OMchiohte,  li.  67),  who  pro- 
nounces Sinai  the  older  name,  therefore  occurring  in 
the  ancient  song  of  Deborah,  Ju.  v.  6;  whereas  Horeb  is 
not  discoverable  till  the  time  of  his  fourth  and  fifth 
narrators,  in  whose  age  however  it  had  become  quite 
prevalent.  His  statement  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
precision  and  confidence  with  which  these  critics  speak 
of  matters  as  to  which  there  is  no  evidence  except  their 
own  critical  sagacity,  or  their  imagination,  as  others 
may  be  apt  to  consider  it  who  claim  no  such  peculiar 
insight.  For  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same 
writer  might  use  two  names  indiscriminately  for  the 
same  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel  and  Luz,  Baalah 
and  Kirjath-jearim,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias ;  yet  this  last  example  indicates  how  readily 
two  names  may  come  to  be  in  use  indifferently,  though 
originally  the  one  was  more  definite  than  the  other. 
A  ccordingly  Gesenius  suggested  that  Sinai  might  be  the 
more  general  name,  and  Horeb  a  particular  peak ;  and 
in  this  conjecture  he  was  followed  by  Rosenmilller. 

Another  supposition  was  made  by  Hengstenbei^ 
(Fenuteuch,  a  p.  32&-327,  trasalaUon),  which  has  gained  the 
assent  of  almost  all  the  German  authorities  since  his 
time,  as  also  of  Robinson  (Biblical  Reaearcbes,  vol  1.  p.  120, 69l), 
apparently  after  having  inclined  to  the  conjecture  of 
Gesenius.  Hengstenbeig  agrees  with  Gesenius  that 
the  one  name  is  more  general  than  the  other;  but  he 
differs  in  this  respect  that  he  makes  Horeb  the  moun- 
tain-ridge, and  Sinai  the  individual  summit  from  which 
the  ten  commandments  were  given.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion,  as  urged  by  him  and  by  others,  may  be 
arranged  under  a  threefold  division:  (1.)  The  name 
Sinai  is  used  at  the  time  that  the  Israelites  were  upon 
the  very  spot  of  the  legislation,  that  is,  from  Ex.  xix.  11 
and  onwards,  till  Nu.  iii.  1 ;  whereas  it  is  Horeb  that  is 
always  used  in  the  recapitulation  in  Deuteronomy;  as  a 
writer  dose  beside  a  particular  mountain  would  natu- 
raUy  single  it  out  when  describing  his  locality,  though 
afterwards,  when  writing  at  a  distance  from  it  and 
taking  a  general  retrospect,  he  might  use  the  more 
comprehensive  name  of  the  entire  mass  of  mountains 
to  which  it  belonged.  The  only  exception  in  Deutero- 
nomy is  that  case  in  the  song  of  Moses  already  alluded 
to,  ch.  xxsiu.  2,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
|)eculiar  composition  both  by  the  impugners  and  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  When  we  take 
in  the  additional  expression,  "  the  wilderness  of  Sinai," 
as  denoting  the  place  in  which  the  Israelites  encamped, 
we  have  Sinai  occurring  as  early  as  Ex.  xix.  1,  2,  and 
continuing  till  Nu.  x.  12,  where  the  march  from  Sinai 
is  described.  That  particular  spot  would  naturally  take 
its  name  from  the  mountain  peak  beside  it;  whereas  the 
name  **  wilderness  of  Horeb "  is  unknown  to  Scripture. 
The  name  Sinai  never  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  after 
the  departure  from  the  spot  except  in  three  instances. 
Two  of  these,  Nu.  xxy\.  04}  xxxiii.  1&,  refer  expressly  to 
events  in  language  already  employed  upon  the  spot, 
about  the  census,  and  in  the  list  of  stations  or  encamp^ 
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meotii,  and  both  use  that  phnwe  *'the  wildemesB  of 
Sinai,**  which  never  occurs  with  the  name  Horeb;  bo 
that  they  are  no  exceptions  in  reality.  The  third. 
No.  xzTilL  (i,  is  therefore  the  only  exception,  '"It  is  a 
oontinual  bumt-offering  which  was  ordained  in  Mount 
Sinai;"  and  this  also  is  explicable  on  the  principle  that 
the  phrase  had  become  so  common  in  the  legislation. 
Onoe  also  Sinai  occurs  before  the  Israelites  reached 
it,  £z.  xvi.  1,  "  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  between 
KUm  and  Sinai,"  and  here  the  precision  of  this  tenn  is 
thoroughly  natural.  (2.)  The  name  Horeb  occurs  in 
the  earlier  books  thrice,  all  in  Exodus,  but  it  is  in  dr- 
oumstances  which  best  suit  the  general  or  comprehen- 
sive meaning  which  we  attach  to  it.  Moses,  while  act- 
ing as  the  shepherd  of  Jethro,  oh.iii.  i,  "came  to  the 
mountain  of  God  [even]  to  Horeb,"  or  more  literally, 
*'came  to  the  mountain  of  God  Horeb-ward."  Our 
translators  have  identified  the  mountain  of  God  with 
Horeb,  an  identification  which  is  at  least  uncertain; 
for  the  original  may  quite  as  naturally  be  interpreted 
that  he  came  to  a  particular  peak  in  that  mass  of 
mountains  which  had  the  name  of  Horeb,  to  the 
sacred  peak  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  direction  of 
Horeb.  Particularly  distinct  is  the  second  instance, 
eh.  xfU.  0^  "Behold  I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon 
the  rock  in  Horeb,"  &c.;  for  this  miraculous  gift  of 
water  took  place  while  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
in  Bephidim,  tot.  i,  the  station  before  the  station  in 
the  wildemess  of  Sinai,  ch.  xix.  s.  Probably  the  like 
should  be  said  of  the  third  instance,  ch.  xxxlil.  a,  "  And 
the  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  orna- 
ments by  the  mount  Horeb,"  retiring  every  faunily 
apart,  and  every  individual  apart,  as  in  other  cases  of 
humiliation  and  repentance;  and  the  propriety  of  the  use 
of  the  general  rather  than  the  specific  term  is  the  more 
apparent,  if  those  are  right  who  translate  the  peculiar 
Hebrew  phrase  as  exactly  as  they  can,  ''stripped  them- 
selves, kc.  [retiring]  from  Mount  Horeb."  (3.)  An 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  preposi- 
tions connected  with  these  two  names.  Reverting  to 
Ex.  xvii.  6,  we  find  the  Lord  saying,  "  Behold,  I  will 
stand  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb/'  that  is,  upon  the  parti- 
cular spot,  but  in  the  district.  Accordingly  it  is  the 
preposition  in  (in  the  English  version  needlessly  varied 
into  "at"  onoe  or  twice)  which  is  used  with  Horeb,  not 
only  here,  but  almost  always  where  the  name  occurs  in 
Deuteronomy,  perhaps  always,  except  "from,"  ch.i.2,19. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  passages  in  which  Horeb  is 
mentioned  in  kter  Scripture,  1  Ki.  tiU.  O;  s  Ch.  t.  lO;  Ps.  erl.  19; 
M«l.lr.4(Heb.Bib.iti.32);  except  1  Ei.xix.8,  "unto  Horeb 
the  mount  of  God,"  or  better,  "up  to  the  mount  of 
God  Horeb  [ward],"  for  it  is  plainly  an  expression  re- 
ferring to  Ex.  iii.  1,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
With  Sinai,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  connected  seve- 
ral prepositions^  "in,"  and  "from,"  as  in  the  case  of 
Horeb;  also  "to,"  but  especially  "upon,"  Ex.xix.ii.i8,ao; 
xiiT.  i^  which  describes  the  descent  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
resting  of  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  upon  that  indi- 
vidual peak  from  which  the  law  was  given,  whereas  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  rested  upon  the  whole 
mass  of  mountains  which  are  clustered  together.  The 
same  preposition  "upon"  is  found  in  the  only  passage 
in  later  Old  Testament  scripture  where  Sinai  occurs 
with  a  preposition,  Ne.  ix.  13.  Indeed,  besides  this  text 
we  find  Sinai  nowhere  but  in  Ju.  v.  6;  Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  17 
(Heb.  Bib.  9, 18),  in  passages  which  indisputably  stand 
in  a  very  dose  connection  with  De.  xxxiii.  2. 


Not  much  can  be  inferred  from  the  usageof  later  Scrip- 
ture  in  regard  to  these  names;  though  from  what  has  been 
mentioned  it  may  be  seen  that  Horeb  is  veiy  decidedly 
the  predominant  name  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  it  is  with  one  exception  in  I>euteronomy ;  and  proba- 
bly in  both  cases  for  the  same  reason,  that  at  adista&oe 
in  time  and  place  the  more  general  name  was  on  the  whole 
more  natnraL  Yet  the  distance  may  become  so  great 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  names  fall  out  of  view, 
and  mere  usage  may  determine  in  &vour  of  the  one  or 
the  other  appellation,  now  that  they  have  become  en- 
tirely equivalent.  Certainly  in  the  New  Testament  we 
find  only  Sinai,  Ac  tU.  ao^  38;  Os.  It.  M,  <&>  though  reasons 
might  be  perhaps  alleged  for  the  use  of  the  stricter  name; 
for  instance  in  the  first  of  these  that  it  is  "the  wilder- 
ness of  Mount  Sinai,"  in  which  connection  we  have 
said  that  Horeb  does  not  occur.  Jos^hus  seems  also 
to  confine  himself  to  the  name  SinaL  In  the  Apooy- 
pha  we  have  noted  Judith  v.  14,  "to  the  way  of  Sinai,'' 
or  according  to  another  reading, ' '  to  the  Mount  Sinai;" 
and  Ecdesiasticus  xlviii.  7,  where  "  in  Sinai"  and  "in 
Horeb"  occur  in  a  poetical  parallelism :  but  these  de- 
termine nothing.  Perha^  nothing  can  be  oondudeii 
from  the  fact  that  Horeb  never  has  the  prefix  "mount," 
except  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  6 ;  whereas  Sinai  always  has  it  in 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  except  in  Ex. 
xvi.  1,  and  l>e.  xxxiii  2,  and  the  passages  depending 
upon  this  one,  Ju.  v.  5;  Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  17. 

Once  more,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  etymology 
can  contribute  anything  to  the  settlement  of  the  quee- 
tion.  Horeb  certainly  means  " dry,"  or  "dried  up,"  a 
name  very  descriptive  of  the  r^on.  But  the  meaning 
of  Sinai  is  much  debated.  Giesenius  suggests '  *  muddy,** 
but  with  hesitation,  and  he  appears  to  have  no  foi* 
lowers.  More  probably,  Knobel  proposes  "shaip- 
pointed,"  "  toothed,"  or  "  notched."  The  old  dentin 
tion  of  Simonis  and  Hiller  understood  «j<Dr  'Sinai,  to 

be  equivalent  to  mjd>  sinyai,  "the  bush  of  Jehovah," 

with  reference  to  Ex.  iii.  2.  Possibly  as  simple  a  mean- 
ing as  any  would  be  "  bushy,"  or  "  that  which  has  the 
bush."  And  if  so,  the  etymologies  of  the  two  namei. 
so  far  as  they  went,  would  favour  the  view  given  of 
their  respective  meanings.  Boediger  (Addittoui  to  (kH»- 
nliu, ThMaunu)  makes  it  "sacred  to  the  God  of  the 
moon." 

Understanding  Horeb  to  be  the  more  general  name, 
there  might  still  be  differences  of  opinion  how  wide  a 
circuit  should  be  included  under  it:  though  the  common 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  takiog 
it  wider  than  that  range,  some  three  miles  kmg  from 
north  to  south,  which  is  called  by  the  modem  Aiabi 
Jebel  Tar,  or  Jebel  et-Tftr,  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  SUus  though  Bobinson  says  extremely  rarely. 
A  greater  difficulty  may  be  found  in  determining  which 
one  of  its  peaks  is  the  Sinai  of  Scripture,  supposing 
that  this  is  the  more  definite  name.  But  on  this  point 
we  do  not  enter  here.  [a.  c.  M.  dJ 

HOBITE  [Heb.  nh  fro™  "^Vii  J^o*"  or  ^^'  " 
opening  of  any  sort,  a  cave ;  hence  different  from  nvi 
or  nn»  ^or,  a  mountain].  A  Horite  was  properly  what 
the  ancients  called  a  Troglodite,  an  inhabiter  of  cavei, 
instead  of  houses;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  spedally 
appropriated  to  the  earlier  occupants  of  Mount  Seir,  si 
being  peculiarly  distinguished  for  that  mode  of  life, 
G«.  xiT.  6.     The  original  inhabitants,  or  Horites  die- 
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tinctively  so  called,  were  afterwarda  dispoaseued  by 
the  Edomites,  De.  li.  12,  aeq.  Nothing  ia  known  as  to  the 
origin  of  that  primitive  race ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  only  partially  dispossessed  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  and  by  degrees  mingled  themselves  with 
the  other  tribes  that  successively  peopled  that  portion 
of  Arabia.     (See  Idumj^.) 

HOB'MAH  [destriMitionlf  a  place  lying  somewhere 
to  the  south,  or  desert-side  of  the  mountain-nuige  which 
forms  the  southern  border  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  There, 
when  on  their  first  approach  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
but  after  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  spies,  the  Israelites 
suffered  a  defeat  from  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  upon 
the  hiU;  these  "smote  them,  and  discomfited  them 
even  unto  Hormah,"  No.  xiv.  46.  The  Israelites  had  gone 
up  to  the  mountain  from  the  south,  but  were  driven 
back  with  slaughter.  And  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
De.  i.  44,  it  is  said,  with  a  clearer  definition  of  the 
locality,  "The  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that  mountain, 
came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you,  as  bees  do,  and 
destroyed  you  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah."  So  that 
Honnah  did  not  properly  belong  to  Canaan,  but  lay 
rather  within  the  boundary  of  Seir.  At  a  much  later 
period,  when  the  children  of  Israel  again  approached 
the  borders  of  Canaan,  though  still  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  the  same  Amorites  or  Canaanites,  under  Arad, 
made  an  assault  upon  them,  and  took  a  few  of  them  pri- 
sonen.  Then  Israel  made  a  vow,  that  if  the  Lord 
would  deliver  that  tribe  into  their  hands,  they  would 
utterly  destroy,  or  make  an  anathema  of  their  cities. 
The  Lord  did  so,  it  is  said,  and  they  called  the  name 
of  the  place  (i.e.  the  chief  city)  Honnah,  Na.  xxL  1-3. 
A  still  further,  and  at  first  sight,  somewhat  contradio- 
toxy  notice  occurs  at  a  considerably  later  period,  when 
it  is  said,  Jil  1. 17,  "  And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his 
brother,  and  they  slew  the  Canaanites  that  inhabited 
Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed  it :  and  the  name  of  the 
city  was  called  Honnah."  The  explanation,  however, 
is  this ;  the  city  was  known  to  the  Canaanites  by  the 
name  of  Zephath,  but  from  the  vow  recorded  in  Nu. 
xxi.  2,  the  name  stamped  upon  it  by  the  Israelites  was 
Honnah,  and  by  this  name  it  is  cfdled  proleptically  in 
the  earlier  notice  at  Nu.  xiv.  45.  In  Joshua's  time  it 
was  partially  made  a  Hormah,  or  destruction;  for  the 
king  of  Honnah  appears  among  the  list  of  those  whom 
he  vanquished,  Jool  xlL  14.  But  the  conquest  was  not 
complete,  and  the  place  still  retained,  or  presently  re- 
sumed its  name  of  Zephath.  But  by  and  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Judah  and  Simeon  completely  fulfilled 
the  vow,  and  turned  Zephath  pennanently  into  a 
Hormah.  The  assailants  of  the  Pentateuch  have  often 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  these  passages  as  at  variance 
with  each  other;  but  when  rightly  viewed  they  are  per- 
fectly consistent. 

HORN,  being  the  chief  instrument  of  power,  whether 
for  defence  or  attack,  by  many  animals,  became  very 
naturally,  especially  among  a  p&storal  and  agricultural 
people  like  the  Israelites,  a  symbol  of  strength,  or  of  a 
kingdom,  as  containing  the  organized  strength  and  do- 
minion of  a  people.  In  a  great  multitude  of  passages 
this  figurative  use  is  made  of  it,  and  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  ways — ^for  example,  De.  xxxiii.  17;  1  Sa.  ii.  1 ; 
Ps.  Ixxv.  5,  10;  Je.  xlviii.  25,  &c.  Expressions,  how- 
ever, that  sound  peculiar  to  modem  ears  occasionally 
occur;  such  as  in  Job  xvi.  15,  "I  have  defiled  my  horn 
in  the  dust,'*  that  is,  have  cast  down  my  might,  and  all 
its  emblems  to  the  ground,  as  utterly  worthless;  and 
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still  more  that  in  Is.  v.  1,  where  the  emblematio  vine- 
yard is  described  as  being,  literally,  ''in  a  horn  the 
son  of  oil,"  meaning,  as  given  in  the  English  Bible, 
"a  very  fruitful  hill" — a  strong  place  like  a  hill,  yet 
combining  with  its  strength  peculiar  fruitfulness.  The 
expression  to  lift  up  the  horn  of  any  one,  is  as  much  as 
to  increase  his  power  and  elevate  his  position ;  and  aa 
horn  of  salvation,  which  Christ  is  called,  Lu.  i.,  is  as 
much  as  a  salvation  of  strength,  or  a  Saviour,  who  is 
poflsesBed  of  the  might  requisite  for  the  work.  It  has 
not  imcommonly  been  sup- 
posed, that  some  of  the 
head-dresses  of  antiquity 
were  formed  with  hQm« 
like  projections,  as  symbols 
of  the  majesty  and  power 
claimed  by  the  wearer. 
The  woodcut  No.  S30  pre- 
sents two  caps  of  this  de- 
scription, such  as  were 
worn  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  and,  as  far  as  the  Assyrian 
monuments  are  concerned,  only  by  them.  Being  em- 
phatically ref;al  caps,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  person  was  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented by  them;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
such  dresses  were  known  among  the  covenant  people, 
nor  do  the  figurative  allusions  in  Scripture  to  horns 
render  it  in  the  least  degree  necessary  to  suppose  that 
reference  was  made  to  personal  ornaments  of  that  de- 
scription. 
HORNET  [rr^ry*   tzirakj.      This  appean  to  be 

the  name  of  some  winged  insect,  but  of  what  species, 
or  even  of  what  order,  is  not  certain.  The  word, 
though  occurring  in  three  passages,  is  in  only  one  con- 
nection: in  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  and  in  De.  vii.  20,  Jehovah 
promises  to  send  the  tztrah  before  Israel  upon  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  that  by  its  means  they  might  be 
driven  out  and  the  remnant  destroyed.  And  in  Jos.  xxiv. 
12,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  he  declares  that 
this  had  been  accomplished  with  respect  to  two  kings. 
It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  kings  these  were; 
in  the  historical  record  of  the  conquest,  no  such  trans- 
action is  alluded  to.  The  expression  "  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites,"  generally  signifies  Sihon  and  Og, 
who  had  been  destroyed  on  the  east  of  Jordan;  but  the 
connection  of  the  statement  appears  to  imply  that  this 
had  taken  place  after  the  crossing  of  Jordan,  and  more- 
over these  two  kings  are  said  to  have  been  "  driven  oui 
before  Israel,"  and  that  "  not  with  their  sword  nor 
with  their  bow;"  whereas  Sihon  and  Og  were  destroyed 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  Nu.  xxl. 

The  LXX.  have  rendered  tdrah  in  each  case  by 
(T^ic(a,  a  nest  or  colony  of  wasps ;  and  the  Vulgate, 
which  our  EngUsh  version  follows,  uses  the  word  crabrOf 
that  large  and  formidable  species  of  wasp  which  we 
distinguish  as  the  hornet.  Both  species  were  familiar 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  Aristotle,  who  wrote  his  histoxy.of 
animals  about  a  century  before  the  Septuagint  version 
was  made,  sufficiently  distinguishes  them,  alluding  to 
the  wasps  under  the  name  of  &p0frnvai,  and  to  the 
hornets  under  that  of  o-^^/res,  and  attributing  to  each 
kind  peculiarities  of  habit  which  enable  us  readily  to 
identify  them.  Without,  however,  determining  actual 
identity  of  species,  it  seems  dear  enough  that  the 
tiirah  was  a  hymenopterous  fly  of  the  family  Vu- 
padcB,  sufficiently  formidable  to  be  popularly  associated 
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with  the  European  hornet^  even  if  it  was  not  Bcientifi- 
cally  the  same. 

Our  common  wasp  is  to  many  persons  a  constant 
terror,  and  in  seasons  when  it  is  mora  than  usually 
abundant  there  are  few  who  can  bear  with  equanimity 
the  invasion  of  their  sitting  rooms,  though  they  may  not 
have  recourse  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  a  lady  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Fairfax  (Phil.  Trans.),  who  confined  her- 
self to  her  apartment  during  the  entire  season  of  these 
insects'  abundance.  The  hornet  is  of  course  propor- 
tionally more  terrible.  The  stinging  hymenoptera  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  are  much  more 
numerous  and  more  virulent  than  ours.  We  have  seen 
a  deserted  house  in  the  West  Indies  so  filled  with  the 
nests  of  a  large  species  of  wasp,  suspended  from  every 
rafter  and  cornice,  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  go  along 
the  road  by  which  it  stood.  There  appeared  in  the 
Times  newspaper,  so  recently  as  June,  1859,  the  record 
of  a  sad  accident  from  the  furious  attack  of  a  swarm 
of  hornets  in  India.  Some  English  gentlemen  were 
engaged  in  surveying  a  part  of  the  river  Nerbudda, 
where  numerous  large  hornets'  nests  were  suspended 
in  the  recesses  of  the  diflb  which  boimded  the  stream. 
**Aa  the  boats  of  these  Europeans  were  passing  up 
the  river,  a  doud  of  these  insects  overwhelmed  them: 
the  boatmen,  as  well  as  the  two  gentlemen,  jumped 
overboard;  but  Mr.  Boddington,  who  swam  and  had 
succeeded  in  clinging  to  a  rock,  was  again  attacked, 
and  being  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  assault 
of  the  countless  swarms  of  his  infuriated  winged 
foes,  he  threw  himself  into  the  depths  of  the  water, 
never  to  rise  again.  The  other  gentleman  and  the 
boatmen,  although  veiy  severely  stung,  escaped  and 
ultimately  recovered.'*  The  ferocity  and  success  of  these 
insects'  assaults  upon  man  are  thus  illustrated;  but  the 
case  of  the  Ganaanites  receives  yet  further  light  from  a 
statement  in  JEHan.  (Hist.  Anlm.  ix.  ts).  He  asserts  that 
the  Phaselites  were  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
attacks  of  hornets  (ir^ret).  Bocfaart  (Hierosoloon,  UL  is) 
adduces  proof  that  these  Phaselites  were  a  Phoenician 
people;  and  as  we  may  include  the  Canaanite  tribes 
under  the  generic  term  Phoenicians,  the  incident  alluded 
to  by  the  Greek  naturalist  may  have  been  the  very  one 
recorded  in  the  sacred  text. 

The  hornet,  in  common  with  the  other  social  wasps, 
displays  great  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  its  nest. 
It  is  made  of  a  coarse  gray  paper,  much  like  the  ooaneet 
wrapping-paper,  but  less  firm.  This  is  arranged  in  seve- 
ral globose  leaves,  one  over  the  other,  not  unlike  the 
outer  leaves  of  a  cabbage,  the  base  of  which  is  attached 
by  a  small  footstalk  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  inclosed.  Within  this  protecting  case  the 
combe  are  buUt  in  parallel  rows  of  ceUs,  exactly  like 
those  of  the  bee,  but  made  of  paper,  and  ranged  hori- 
zontally instead  of  vertically,  and  in  single  series,  the 
entrances  always  being  downwards.  Each  story  is  con- 
nected with  that  above  it  by  a  number  of  pillars  of  the 
common  paper,  thick  and  massive.  These  cells  do  not 
contain  honey,  but  merely  the  eggs,  and  in  due  time, 
the  young,  being  in  fact  nursing  cradles.  The  paper  with 
which  the  hornet  builds  is  formed  either  from  decayed 
wood  or  the  bark  of  trees;  the  fibres  of  which  it 
abrades  by  means  of  its  jaws,  and  kneads  into  a  paste 
with  a  viscid  saliva.  When  a  morsel  as  large  as  a  pea 
is  prepared,  the  insect  flies  to  the  nest  and  spreads  out 
the  nuiss  in  a  thin  layer  at  the  spot  where  it  is  re- 
quired, moulding  it  into  shape  with  the  jaws  and  feet. 


It  is  soon  dry,  and  forms  real  paper,  coarser  than  tiiat 
of  the  common  wasp.  [p.  h.  g.] 

HOR'ONITE.    See  Sakballat. 

HORSE  [d1|D.  8^1  U  Central  Asia  was  the  native 
region  of  this  valuable  animal,  as  seems  highly  proba- 
ble both  from  early  historic  notices  and  from  its  exist- 
ence there  in  a  truly  wild  state  to  this  day,  it  would  be 
known  to  the  Western  Asiatics,  and  probably  used  by 
them,  before  its  introduction  to  the  valley  of  the  Nik 
It  has  been  often  observed  that  no  allusion  to  the  hone 
ooours  in  the  enumeration  of  the  animal  wealth  which 
Abraham  acquired  in  Egypt,  o«.  xa  i« ;  but  this  omis- 
sion is  less  conclusive  than  it  i^jpears  at  first  sight, 
since  the  character  of  the  patriarch  as  a  peaceful  emir 
would  of  course  govern  his  acceptance,  if  not  Pharaoh's 
selection,  c^  presents,  and  the  horse  seems  for  many  ages 
to  have  been  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  war.  The  horse  is  first  recognized  among  the  pos- 
sessions which  the  Egyptians  brought  to  Joseph  to  ex- 
change for  com  in  the  first  year  of  the  famine,  a«.  xIto.  ir. 
This  fact  appears  to  weigh  against  the  assumedexdusiTdy 
military  use  of  the  animal;  as  it  might  be  asked,  what 
would  the  people  do  with  war-horses!  But  those  who 
brought  horses  might  be  soldiers,  and  possibly  it  might 
be  a  part  of  th^  service  to  provide  their  own  hones :' 
or,  these  might  be  horse-breeders,  who  supplied  the 
commissariat  of  Pharaoh  as  a  mercantile  speculati<m. 
Certainly  horses  could  not  yet  be  very  abundsnt  in 
Egypt,  for  two  centuries  after  this,  the  whole  force  ol 
Pharaoh,  wherewith  he  pursued  Israel,  included  but 
600  chariots,  Ex.  xl?.  7. 

Our  translation  would  make  it  appear  that  a  force  of 
cavalry  accompanied  Pharaoh  in  this  pursuit — "his 
honemen,"  Ex.  xIt.  q,  kc.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  in  the  copious  delineations  of 
battle-scenes  which  occur  in  the  monuments,  and  which 
must  have  been  coeval  with  these  events,  in  whidi,  moi^ 
over,  everything  that  could  tend  to  aggrandize  the 
power  or  flatter  the  pride  of  Egypt  would  be  introduced, 
there  never  occurs  any  representation  of  Egyptisn 
cavalry.  The  armies  are  always  composed  of  troops 
of  infantry  armed  with  the  bow  and  spear,  and  of 
ranks  of  chariots  drawn  by  two  horsea  Both  Dio- 
dorus  and  Herodotus  attribute  cavalry  to  the  eariy 
Pharaohs;  and  some  eminent  antiquarians,  as  Sir 
GJardner  Wilkinson,  endeavour  to  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  force  in  the  pictorial  representations, 
consistently  with  its  existence.  But  Professor  Heng- 
Btenberg  has  maintained,  and  not  without  some  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  word  "horsemen,"  of  the 
above  passage,  should  rather  be  rendered  "chariot- 
riders."  We  quote  Ms  words:  ''It  is  aocordinglT 
certain,  that  the  cavalry,  in  the  more  ancient  period  of 
the  Pharaohs,  was  but  little  relied  on.  The  question 
now  is,  what  relation  the  declarations  of  the  passage 
before  us  bear  to  this  result.  Were  the  common  viev. 
according  to  which  riding  on  hortes  is  superadded 
with  eqiud  prominence  to  the  chariot  of  war,  in  our 
passage,  the  right  one,  there  might  arise  strong  snspi- 
don  against  the  credibility  of  the  namtive.  But  a 
more  accurate  examination  shows  that  the  author  does 
not  mention  Egyptian  cavalry  at  all;  that  according  to 
him  the  Egyptian  army  is  composed  only  of  chariots  of 
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*  This  is  rendered  raoro  {irobable  by  the  fl«t,  which  we  lo»» 
from  HerodotuB,  that  the  Egyptian  soldier  instead  of  p^  «>* 
allowed  twelve  aroune,  or  nine  acres  of  Land  tne  of  lent  sni 
tribute. 
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war,  and  that  he  therefore  agrees  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner with  the  native  Egyptian  monumentB.  And  this 
agreement  is  the  more  minute,  since  the  second  division 
of  the  army  represented  upon  them,  the  infantry,  could 
not,  in  the  circumstances  of  our  narrative,  take  part  in 
the  pursuit.  The  first  and  principal  passage  concerning 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  Egyptian  army  which  pur- 
sued the  Israelites,  is  that  in  Ex.  xiv.  6,  7.  '  And  he 
made  ready  his  chariot,  and  took  his  people  with  him; 
and  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the 
chariots  of  Egypt,  and  chariot  •warriors  upon  all  of 
them.'  Here,  Pharaoh's  preparation  for  war  is  fully 
described.  It  consists,  first,  of  chariots,  and  secondly,  of 
chariot-warriors.  Cavalry  are  no  more  mentioned  than 
infantry.  This  passage,  which  is  so  plain,  explains  the 
second  one,  rer.  9,  where  the  arrival  of  this  same  army 
in  sight  of  the  Israelites  is  plainly  and  graphically  de- 
scribed, in  order  to  place  distinctly  before  the  reader 
the  impression  which  the  view  made  upon  the  Israelites: 
'  And  the  Egyptians  followed  them  and  overtook  them, 
where  they  were  encamped  by  the  sea,  all  the  chariot- 
horte*  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  riders,  and  his  host.'     If 


[331.]      Chariot-hone  of  Ramesea  III.— Ipsamboul. 

riders  here  be  understood  in  the  common  sense  (chariot- 
warriors  rather  than  riders  upon  horses  might  so  much 
the  sooner  be  mentioned,  since  the  Egyptian  war- 
chariot  was  very  small  and  light),  where  then  are  the 
chariot-toarriors  f  The  [sacred]  author  would  not  leave 
them  out,  since  it  is  to  his  purpose  to  be  minute,  and 
since  he  evidently  intends  to  accumulate  circumstances 
as  much  as  possible.  Also,  in  ver.  17:  'I  will  get  me 
honour  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host,  upon  his 
chariots,  and  upon  his  riders' — the  riders  again  corre- 
spond with  the  chariot-warriors  in  ver.  7.  If  there  were 
then  chariot- warriors  and  riders,  how  strange  that  they 
are  never  spoken  of  together !  In  ver.  23,  '  And  the 
Egyptians  pursued  them,  and  went  in  after  them,  all  the 
horses  of  Pharaoh,  his  chariots  and  his  riders;'  the 
three  constituent  parts  of  the  Egyptian  warlike  prepa- 
ration are  fully  designated.  If  the  riders  were  here 
understood  in  the  common  way,  it  would  be  surprising 
that  horses  and  chariots  were  named,  and  that  diariot- 
warriors,  who  are  most  important,  were  left  out. 
Finally,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Ex.  xv.  1, 
'  Horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea,'  is 


clear  from  ver.  4  of  the  same  chapter,  where  only  the 
overwhelming  of  the  chariots  and  chariot-warriors  is 
spoken  of."  (Egypt  and  Mo«es,ch.  ir)  To  this  latter  obser- 
vation we  may  add,  that  the  word  translated  ''his 
rider,"  'y^y\  (roit'6o),  is  used  repeatedly  in  the  Scripture 

with  the  same  ambiguity  as  its  English  representative; 
an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  Je.  li.  21,  "  With  thee 
will  I  break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider;  and  with 
thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  chariot  and  his  rider i"" 
where  in  the  original,  the  same  word  is  used  in  both 
cases. 

Dr.  Hengstenberg's  argument  receives  confirmation 
from  a  comparison  of  1  Ki.  iv.  26,  "  Solomon  had  forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  horsemen"  (D*\cnB,  parashim).  Here  the  same 

•  TT 

words  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative;  yet  common  sense  requires  that  we 
should  understand  that  the  twelve  thousand  were  chariot- 
warriors,  each  driving  a  pair  of  horses,  while  the  num- 
ber of  forty  thousand  horses,  not  quite  a  change  for 
each  chariot,  would  be  only  a  moderate  proportion  to 
the  charioteers. 

Perhaps  the  same  explanation  may  be  applied  to  an 
allusion  used  by  Jacob  on  his  death-bed.  He  com- 
pares, Oe.  xlix.  17,  Dan  to  "  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse-heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  back- 
ward." The  most  obvious  interpretation  is,  that,  the 
horse  rearing,  the  man  will  fall  from  his  back;  but 
since  the  chariot  of  antiquity  both  in  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia  had  no  back,  nor  any  protection  behind,  the 
rider  in  it  would  be  liable  to  lose  his  balance  and  fall 
backward,  when  the  vehicle  was  tilted  up  by  the 
plunging  of  the  horse.  (See  engravings  under  Chariot.) 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  ordinaxy  interpretation  is 
not  correct ;  for  as  long  before  this  the  ass  was  used 
for  the  saddle,  Oe.  xxli.  3,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Armenia  and  Syria,  where  horses  were 
abundant,  would  by  this  time  have  thought  of  em- 
ploying the  more  noble  animal  for  the  same  use.  Ac- 
cordingly we  occasionally  find  horsemen  represented 
among  the  Asiatic  peoples  depicted  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings,  though  not  in  their  own  armies. 

The  glorious  description  of  the  war-horse  in  the  book 
of  Job,  ch.  xxxix.  19-26 — the  date  of  which  we  consider 
not  later  than  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  Egypt — con- 
tains no  element  by  which  we  could  certainly  decide 
whether  it  is  the  charger  or  the  chariot- horse  that  is 
meant.  But  there  is  an  allusion  just  before,  which 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  of  a  ridden  horse. 
It  is  said  of  the  ostrich,  "  what  time  she  lifteth  up  her- 
self on  high,  she  scometh  the  horse  and  his  rider,"  rer.  is. 
As  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  chariot  was 
used  to  pursue  the  ostrich,  this  passage  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  in  Job's  days,  and  in  Arabia,  the  horse  was 
saddled. 

Michaelis,  in  his  Laws  of  Moses,  elaborately  argues, 
that  so  far  from  Arabia  being  the  original  habitat  of 
the  horse,  it  was  not  even  known  there  till  a  compara- 
tively late  era.  Dr.  Kitto  has  given  a  good  abridg- 
ment of  the  view:  "It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  sacred 
books,  we  have  not  till  now  met  with  the  horse  any- 
where but  in  Eg3rpt,  and  that  now  we  find  it  in  the 
north  of  Palestine,  but  not  anywhere  immediately 
between  that  country  and  Egypt.  The  most  strik- 
ing point  in  this  is  the  silence  concerning  horses  as 
used  by  the  people  of  Arabia,  which  naturalists  have 
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been  dupoeed  to  consider  aa  the  native  country  of  that 
animal.  We  cannot  reaiat  the  conviction  that  there 
were  no  horaes  then  in  that  region.  The  omiRsion  to 
notice  the  animal  during  the  long  period  when  the 
Israelites  wandered  in  and  on  the  confines  of  Arabia, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  accidental,  were  it  not  that, 
when  they  came  to  actual  conflict  with  Arabian  tribes, 
as  the  IkCdianites,  we  find  that  they  have  plenty  of 
camels,  asses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  but  that  the  horse  con- 
tinues to  be  unnoticed;  which  would  have  been  all  but 
impossible,  had  they  brought  horses  into  action,  or  had 
any  of  these  animals  been  killed  or  taken  by  the  Israel- 
ites. At  a  later  period,  Ju.  tI.  fi,  the  same  Arabian  people 
made  annual  incursions  into  Palestine,  and  'their 
camels  were  past  numbering,*  and  even  their  kings 
rode  on  camels,  Ju.  viu.  21 ;  but  they  had  no  horses.  And 
in  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan 
waged  war  with  four  Arabian  nations  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  eastern  pasture  grounds,  the  victorious 
Hebrews  found  50,000  camels,  250,000  sheep,  2000 
asses,  and  100,000  slaves;  still  not  a  word  of  horses, 
s  Cb.  X.  90-22.  And  not  to  multiply  examples,  we  may 
safely  say  that  in  the  whole  Scripture  history  the  horse 
is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with  Arabia.  With 
all  this  ancient  history  accords;  for  it  does  not  describe 
Arabia  as  distinguished  in  any  way  for  its  horses ;  and 
even  Strabo,  who  lived  so  late  as  the  time  of  Christ,  ex- 
pressly describes  Arabia  as  destitute  of  these  animals. 
Of  Arabia  Felix,  he  says  that  it  had  neither  horses, 
mules,  nor  swine;  and  of  Arabia  Deserta,  that  it  had 
no  horses,  camels  supplying  their  place.  It  is  true  that 
the  Arabians  profess  to  deduce  tiie  genealogy  of  their 
best  horses  from  the  stud  of  Solomon;  but  while  this  is 
manifestly  a  fable,  resulting  from  the  Arabian  custom 
of  ascribing  everything  pre-eminently  to  Solomon,  it  is 
nevertheless  valuable  as  an  admission  that  horses  existed 
even  in  Palestine  earlier  than  in  Arabia.  This  explains 
sufilciently  why  Moses  did  not  contemplate  that  the 
Hebrews  would  ever  go  to  Arabia  for  horses,  but  that 
they  would  go  to  Egypt;  and  also,  why  Solomon,  when 
forming  a  body  of  cavalry,  obtained  his  horBes  from 
Egypt,  not  from  Arabia  "  (Piet.  Bible  cm  Joa  xl.  s). 

Some  confirmation  of  these  views  may  be  found  in 
the  following  passage  from  Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the 
Bedouina  and  WahaJbys  (toL  it.  p.fio^eq.) : — ''  It  is  a  general 
but  erroneous  opinion,  that  Arabia  is  very  rich  in 
horses ;  but  the  breed  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  fertile 
pasture  grounds  in  that  country,  and  it  is  in  such  parts 
only  that  horses  thrive,  while  those  Bedouins  who 
occupy  districts  of  poor  soil  rarely  possess  any  horses. 
It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  the  tribes  most  rich  in 
horses  are  those  who  dwell  in  the  comparatively  fertile 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  Syrian  plains.  .  .  .  The  settled 
inhabitants  of  Hedjaz  and  Yemen  are  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  horses ;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  moderate  and  fair  calculation,  that  between  5000 
and  6000  constitute  the  greatest  number  of  horses  in 
the  country  from  Akaba,  or  the  north  point  of  the  Red 
Sea»  southwards  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  near  Had- 
ramaut.  The  great  heat  of  the  climate  in  Oman  is 
reckoned  unfavourable  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which 
are  there  still  more  scarce  than  in  Yemen  *'  Even  of 
Yemen  he  says,  "  both  the  climate  and  the  pasture  are 
injurious  to  the  health  of  horses ;  many  of  them  die 
from  disease  in  that  country ;  and  the  race  begins  to 
fall  off  in  the  very  first  generation.'*     He  concludes  by 


stating,  that  "  the  finest  race  of  Arabian  blood-hona 
may  be  found  in  Sjma^  and  that  of  all  the  Syrian  dis- 
tricts the  most  excellent  in  this  respect  is  the  Hatein.^ 

We  may  remark  that  the  Philistines,  who  were  geo- 
graphically intermediate  between  Israel  and  Egypt^ 
used  chariots  and  horses,  as  appears  from  the  pictorial 
representations  of  their  combats  on  the  Egyptian  numa- 
ments,  as  well  as  from  the  sacred  sanative  in  2  Sa.  1 6. 

In  directing  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  set  up  in  Israel,  Jehovah,  by  his  ler 
vant  Moses,  had  expressly  interdicted  the  formation  of 
a  stud.  The  king  "shall  not  multiply  horses  to  him- 
self, nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to  tiM 
end  that  he  should  multiply  horses,*'  De.  xvu.  i&  Nor  were 
the  people  permitted  to  retain  for  use  such  as  cune 
into  their  possession  in  the  process  of  conquering  the 
Canaanite  inhabitants  of  the  land.  We  have,  in  the 
delineations  of  the  Egyptian  battle  scenes,  abundant 
evidence  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  war  by  the  Amorite 
nations ;  and  in  the  inspired  histoiy  the  account  of  the 
chief  stand  made  by  those  tribes  against  their  Hebrew 
invaders — ^that  under  king  Jabin,  at  the  waters  of 
Merom — speaks  of  horses  and  chariots  very  many.  As 
this  was  a  complete  overthrow,  here  was  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  powerful  force  of  disciplined  horses  and 
effective  chariots.  But  Israel  had  been  taught  that  "an 
horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety,**  Pa.  xxxiu.  i7;  and  that 
they  had  a  mightier  defence :  ''some  trust  in  chariots, 
and  some  in  horses;  hut  we  will  remember  the  name  of 
Jehovah  our  God,**  Pb.xx.7.  The  conunand  had  been 
issued  to  Joshua  before  the  battle,  ''Thou  shalt  hough 
their  horses,  and  bum  their  chariots  with  fire,**  Jm.  zi.  & 
It  was  a  trial  of  their  faith  and  obedience ;  but  these 
graces  were  not  then  lacking:  "Joshua  did  unto  them 
as  Jehovah  bade  him :  he  houghed  their  horses,  and 
burned  their  chariots  with  fixe,**  Jot.  xL  9. 

Though  no  reason  is  given  why  the  king  should  not 
multiply  horses  (the  last  clause  of  the  prohibition  giving 
only  the  reason  why  they  should  not  be  fetched  from 
Egypt),  we  can  have  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  from 
the  frequency  of  the  passages  that  allude  to  theuL  The 
possessors  of  horses  and  chariots  are  always  desoibed 
as  putting  their  trust  in  them;  and  as  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  path  of  faiih.  in  which  the  people  of  Jeho- 
vah were  expected  to  walk,  the  occasion  of  stumbling 
was  mercifully  interdicted.  Long  after  the  hairien 
had  been  broken  down,  and  Israel  had  beoome,  in  this, 
as  in  too  many  other  things,  "as  the  heathen,**  Ei&  n. 
82;  and  the  sad  results  had  beoome  manifest  in  the 
alienation  of  the  national  heart  from  God,  the  propheti 
faithfully  laid  bare  the  sin  and  its  occasion.  "  Woe  to 
them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on 
horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  tiiey  are  many: 
and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  strong;  but  they 
look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  aetk  the 

Lord Now  the  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not 

God  ;   and  their  horaes  flesh,  and  not  spirit.  ... 
Turn  ye  unto  him  from  whom  the  children  of  Ismrt 
have  deeply  revolted.**  la.  xuL  i-si 

As  in  most  similar  cases,  defection  from  the  way  d 
obedience  was  gradual.  Saul  i^ypeaxs  to  have  been  the 
first  to  break  the  command;  for  Samuel,  in  announci]^ 
to  the  people  "the  manner  of  the  king*'  who  was  about 
to  reign  over  them,  said :  "  He  will  take  your  som. 
and  appoint  them  for  himself,  for  his  chariots,  and 
to  be  his  horsemen;  and  some  shall  run  before  hii 
chariots,**  1  Sa.  vUL  11.     As  we  hear  nothing  of  his  cbsr 
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riots  in  any  of  his  numerous  wars  with  the  Philistines  |  pair  at  each  side  of  the  temple  gate.     If,  however,  they 


-though  these  enemies  were  amply  provided  with 
them,  iSa.  xiiL  6;  2Sa.  i.  0 — ^he  probably  went  but  a  little 
way  in  this  path  of  disobedience.  David  followed  the 
unhappy  example  of  his  predecessor;  for  after  his  defeat 
of  the  Syrians  under  Hadadezer,  88a.«riU  4,  "he  took 
from  him  a  thousand  [chariots],  ....  and  David 
houghed  all  the  chariot  [horses],  but  reserved  of  them 
for  an  hundred  chariots." 

It  was  under  Solomon,  however,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  prohibition  was  completely  set  at  defiance.  Hitherto 
the  king  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  multiplied 
horses;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  either  Saul  or 
David  procured  them  from  Egypt;  but  Solomon  (as  we 
have  already  noticed)  had  the  vast  number  of  "forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots, '  i  Kl.  !▼.  26; 
and  "had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,"  i Kl.  x.  28.  The 
text,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  implies  that  Solomon 
opened  up  a  new  branch  of  conmierce  in  horses  from 
Egypt,  supplying  the  kings  of  the  surrounding  nations 
with  Egyptian  chariots  and  horses.  The  latter  are 
associated  with  something,  ver.  28,  which  is  translated 
"linen  yam*'  (kv*?!:!  nUkvtk).     This  word  some  have 

understood  as  a  proper  name,  "horses  from  Koah;" 
but  others  consider  it  to  allude  to  the  manner  in 
which  horses  are  conducted  in  strings :  "Solomon  had 
horses  brought  out  of  Egypt  in  strings;  the  king's  mer- 
chants received  a  string  at  a  certain  price." 

In  the  downward  progress  of  apostasy  in  Israel,  the 
horse  figures  as  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  abomin- 
able idolatries.  Josiah  in  his  reformation  "  took  away 
the  horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the 

sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 

and  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire." 
Some  commentators  have  assumed  that  these 
horses  had  been  intended  for  sacriiioe;  because 
the  Massagetae  and  other  nations  sacrificed 
horses  to  the  sun.     But  the  refutation  of  this 
opinion  is  patent  in  the  text  itself.     These 
horses  had  been  given  by  the  kinr/s  of  Judah, 
the  predecessors  of  Josiah ;  but  if  they  had 
been  given  for  sacrifice,  they  would  have  been 
sacrificed.     They  must  have  remained  for  the 
eighteen  years  already  elapsed  of  Josiali's 
reign,  the  two  years  of  Amon,  and  as  many 
of  Manasseh  as  went  back  to  his  ungo<Uy 
days.     For  since  these  horses  had  been  given 
by  the  IcingSf  some  of  them  at  least  must  have 
been  presented  by  Manasseh  or  his  predeces- 
sors.    We  can  scarcely  then  assign  a  shorter 
duration    than    thirty  years   to   the   period 
during  which  these  horses  had  been  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temple.     Now,  considering  that  the 
natural  age  of  the  horse  scarcely  ever  reaches  thirty 
years,  we  think  that  this  computation  is  conclusive 
against  the  supposition  generally  entertained  that  these 
were  living  horses  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  sun;  and 
employed  to  draw,  in  solemn  procession,  the  chariots 
in  which  the  image  or  emblem  of  that  luminary  was 
carried,  in  the  manner  of  the  Persians.     We  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  chariots  were  the  ordinary  vehicles, 
made  chiefly  of  wood — for  they  were  burned  with  fire; 
but  that  the  horses  attached  to  them  were  sculptured 
out  of  stone;  and  that  they  probably  occupied  a  similar 
position  to  that  so  often  assigned  to  winged  Uons  or  bulls 
in  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  temples— a  chariot  and 

Vol.  I. 


were  living  horses,  then  we  must  suppose  that  the 
idolatrous  zeal  of  the  presenting  monarchs  had  given 
not  merely  individual  animals,  but  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  constant  succession  in  the 
replacement  of  those  which  might  die.      Thus  the 
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Afiayrian  riding  Hone  with  trappingB.— Koujrunjik 
Scolpturefl,  Britifth  MoMum. 


horses  would  still  be  the  gift  of  the  kings  who  had 
created  the  fund;  though  the  existing  individuals  might 
have  been  selected  even  during  Josiah^s  own  reign, 
without  the  matter  coming  under  his  cognizance. 

By  the  Assyrians  the  horse  was  used  from  early 
times  both  for  war  and  hunting,  and  both  for  the 
chariot  and  for  the  saddle.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen 
was  the  case  with  Israel,  it  was  in  the  later  periods  of 


[333.1      ABsyrian  Hone  lad  by  a  groom.  -  KoujTmjik  Sculpturefl,  Brit.  Mtw. 

the  empire  that  cavalry  was  most  commonly  employed. 
The  sculptures  show^n  animal  of  good  form,  noble 
carriage,  and  evidently  high  blood. 

Horses  are  occasionally  employed  as  symbols  in 
divine  prophecy,  and  their  various  colours  are  then  dis- 
tinctive. Thus,  Zechariah's  first  vision  was  of  "a  man 
riding  upon  a  red  (d'*TK»  adom)  horse;  ....  and  behind 
him  were  three  red  (o'BlK)  horses,  speckled  (or  bay, 
margin  0W*V,  sti^nkim)  and  white  (D»:aS  l^bonim),'^ 
Zee.  i.  8.  And  in  a  later  vision  the  same  prophet  was 
shown  four  chariots — the  first  containing  red,  the 
second  black,  the  third  white,  and  the  fourth  "grisled 
(d*^3»  berudim)  and  bay  (o^ltCK,  amotztm)"      Com- 
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mentftton  have  laboured  to  show  the  signification  of 
these  emblems,  but  with  little  success. 

We  must  not  forget  that  like  symbols  are  employed 
in  the  latest  book  of  sacred  prophecy.  On  the  suooes- 
sive  openings  of  the  first  four  seals  in  Re.  vi.,  four 
horses  go  forth  in  turn,  and  the  respective  colours  of 
these  are  white,  red  {xv^^s),  black,  and  "pale** 
{X^iifpSt,  literally  **ffr€en,'*  perhaps  livid).  The  agree- 
ment of  interpreters  is  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  that  we 
can  authoritatively  declare  what  even  these  symbols 
mean;  but  the  general  view  is  that  the  colours  do  not 
represent  different  nations  or  kingdoms,  but  rather  the 
moral  or  spiritual  aspects  of  successive  periods. 

It  is  worthy  of  remaric,  tluht  a  white  horse  was  oon- 
sidered  an  emblem  of  triumph  and  power.  From  early 
periods  of  Roman  histoty,  generals  returning  victorious 
had  chosen  white  as  the  colour  of  the  horse  they  rode 
on,  and  still  more  had  the  emperors  affected  it  in  their 
triumphs.  Domitian  rode  on  a  white  horse  in  his 
father  Vespasian's  triumph,  and  Trajan  on  his  return 
from  his  victorious  campaigns.  And  thus  is  depicted 
in  apocalyptic  symbol  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  power  and  great  glory,  to  execute  vengeance  on 
his  enemies.  He  who  in  the  day  of  his  humiliation 
brought  salvation  to  Jerusalem,  meekly  seated  on  a 
colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass,  will  come  forth  on  a  white 
horse,  clothed  in  blood-red  vesture,  a  sharp  sword  go- 
ing out  of  his  mouth,  and  many  diadems  on  his  head, 
accompanied  by  the  armies  of  heaven  on  white  hones, 
to  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  tread  the 
wine-press  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty 
God,  Re.  six.  11-16.  [p.  H.  O.j 

HORSELEECH  [np^Sy,  al4kah].    There  seems  no 

reason  to  set  aside  the  received  meaning  of  this  word, 
sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  LXX.,  who  render  it  by 
fiUKKoj  by  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  Miiguisuf/a,  and  by 
all  the  other  versions.  Bochart  has  made  an  elaborate 
effort  to  show  that  the  word  means  destiny^  and  that 
its  two  daughters  are  the  grave  and  hades — the  one 
clamouring  for  the  body  the  other  for  the  soul  of  every 
man.  But  the  hypothesis  rests  on  an  assumed  mis- 
reading, for  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  on  a  doubt- 
ful Arabic  etymology;  while  the  received  rendering  gives 
an  excellent  meaning.  The  word  occurs  but  onoe,  viz. 
in  that  collection  of  aphorisms  in  which  is  embodied  the 
wisdom  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  Pr.  xxz. 

In  ver.  14  a  generation  is  described  who  devour  the 
poor  and  needy;  then  the  horseleech  with  her  two 
daughters  is  introduced,  and  then  three  other  things 
which  are  never  satisfied,  yea,  four,  which  say  not,  "It 
is  enough!'*  That  the  horseleech  is  intended  as  an 
illustration  or  comparison  of  the  generation  in  question 
seems  dear;  and  we  may  adopt  HoIden*s  ellipsis,  who 
would  read  ver.  15  thus : — 

*'  [They  are  like]  the  honeleech  that  hath  two  daughters,  crying, 
GiTe  I  give ! 
[Like]  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied;  yea,  four,"  Ac. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Jfirudo,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  medicinal  leecli  (H,  mtdir 
cinalis).  There  seems  no  particular  reason  why  the 
horseleech  {H,  tanguisorba)  should  have  been  selected 
by  our  translators  to  represent  the  Hebrew  word,  as 
the  more  generic  term  ''leech*'  would  have  been  better. 
Indeed,  if  the  greedy  thirst  for  blood  which  marks  these 
aquatic  worms  be,  as  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the  point 
of  the  comparison,  there  could  not  have  been  a  worse 


selection  than  this  species ;  for,  according  to  the  elsbotaie 
memoir  on  its  structure  and  economy  by  Mr.  Qudiett 
(Znoioglst  for  1843,  p.  oo),  the  horseleech  is  not  a  blood-sack- 
ing species,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  fasten  on  tbe 
human  skin.  It  is  indeed  veiy  voracious,  devouring 
eagerly  the  medicinal  species,  and  other  worms  and 
aquatic  insects,  but  it  has  neither  an  appetite  for  blood 
nor  an  apparatus  for  receiving  it. 

Several  species  of  leech  inhabit  the  marahwi,  riven, 
and  Ukes  of  the  East,  with  the  habits  of  our  H.  mtdi- 
cinalis,  and  probably  they  indude  that  kind.  Hey  are 
held  in  great  abhorrence  and  fear,  for  the  people  have 
not  learned  to  avail  themselves  of  their  peculiar  instinct 
for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  They  are  vei^ 
numerous,  and  the  domestic  animals  suffer  mudi  from 
their  attacks;  indeed  it  is  no  uncommon  acddent  for  a 
valuable  beast  to  be  seised  beneath  the  tongue  in  drink- 
ing, in  which  case,  even  though  the  assailant  be  le- 
moved,  the  blood  will  sometimes  continue  to  flow  till 
the  creature  dies  of  the  haemorrhage.  Captain  Frsnk- 
land  nearly  lost  a  fine  dog  in  this  manner.  Even  the 
common  people,  drinking  freely  from  the  brooks,  not 
unfrequently  take  a  leech  into  ike  month,  which,  fixing 
in  the  cheeks  or  throat,  gives  much  annoyance  and 
trouble.  Kitto  says,  indeed,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances it  occasionally  "remains  several  days  before 
they  can  find  means  to  expel  it;'*  but  this  is  probably 
an  incautious  exaggeration,  as  the  leech  would  not  take 
long  to  gorge  itself,  and  would  then  certainly  relinquish 
its  hold,  and  pass  up  or  down  in  a  lethargic  condition. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  leech  is  enabled  to 
gratify  its  greedy  tUrst  for  blood  is  highly  curious. 
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[334]      Throat  of  Leeoh  laid  open  and  bi^armagnlilcd. 
OoiM'i  Erenlngi  at  the  Microscope. 

The  throat  is  spacious,  and  capable  of  being  everted  to 
a  slight  degree.  The  front  border  of  the  mouth  is  en- 
Urged  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  upper  lip,  and  this  oc»in- 
bines  with  the  wrinkled  muscular  maigin  of  the  lower 
and  lateral  portions  to  form  the  sucker.  We  may 
readily  slit  down  the  ventral  margin  of  the  sucker,  ex- 
posing the  whole  tliroat.  Then  the  edges  being  folded 
back,  we  see  implanted  in  the  walls  on  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  cavity,  three  white  enunences  of  a  carttbiginoos 
texture,  which  rise  to  a  sharp  cresoentic  edge;  they 
form  a  triangular,  or  rather  a  triradiate  figure. 

Our  readers  wiU  recollect  that  this  is  the  figure  ti 
the  cut  made  in  the  flesh  wherever  a  leech  has  sucked, 
as  it  is  of  the  scar  which  remains  after  the  wound  has 
healed.  For  these  three  little  eminences  are  the  imple- 
ments with  which  the  animal,  impelled  by  its  hkxd 
sucking  instincts,  efieofas  its  purpose.  But  to  under- 
stand the  action  more  perfectly,  we  must  use  the  higher 
powers  of  the  microscope. 

If,  then,  we  dissect  out  of  the  flesh  one  of  the  white 
points,  say  the  middle  one,  and  apply  a  power  of  150 
diameten,  we  see  a  sub-pelludd  mass,  of  an  iiregnlsr 
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oval  figure,  and  of  fibrous  texture,  one  fdde  of  which  is 
thinned  away  apparently  to  a  keen  edge  of  a  Bomewhat 
aemicircular  outline.  But  along  this  edge,  and  as  it 
were  embedded  into  it  for  about  one-third  of  their 
length,  are  set  between  seventy  and  eighty  crystalline 
points,  of  highly  refractive  substance,  resembling  glass. 
These  points  gradually  decrease  in  size  towards  one  end 
of  the  series,  and  at  length  cease,  leaving  a  portion  of 
ihe  cutting  edge  toothless.  At  the  end  where  they  are 
largest)  they  are  nearly  close  together,  but  at  length 
are  separated  by  spaces  equal  to  their  own  thickness. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  inserted  closely  resembles, 
in  this  aspect,  the  implantation  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaw 
of  a  dolphin  or  crocodile. 

This  appearance,  however,  is  illusory.  By  so  mani- 
pulating as  to  bring  the  edge  to  face  our  eye,  we  discern 
that  it  is  not  an  edge  at  all,  but  a  narrow  parsllel-sided 
uiargin  of  considerable  breadth.  And  the  teeth  are  not 
I  conical  points,  as  they  seemed  when  we  viewed  them 
sideways,  but  flat  triangular  plates,  with  a  deep  notch 
in  their  lower  edge.  Thus  they  partly  embrace  and  are 
partly  inserted  in,  the  margin  of  the  jaw. 

This  apparatus  admirably  subserves  the  purpose  fur 
which  it  is  intended.  By  means  of  its  sucker  the  leech 
creates  a  vacuum  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  skin,  exactly 
like  that  produced  by  a  cupping-glass.  The  akin  covered 
'n  drawn  into  the  hollow  so  far  as  to  render  it  quite 
tense  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air.  Thus  it 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  three  jaws, 
to  which,  ^by  means  of  powerful  muscles  attached  to 
them,  a  see-saw  motion  is  communicated,  which  causes 
the  little  teeth  soon  to  cut  through  the  skin  and  super- 
ficial vessels,  from  which  the  blood  begins  to  flow.  The 
issue  of  the  vital  fluid  is  then  promoted  by  the  pressure 
around,  and  so  goes  on  until  the  enormous  stomach  of 
the  leech  is  distended  to  repletion. 

This  whole  contrivance,  with  the  instinct  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  has  been  asserted  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  man,  and  not  of  the  leech.  Blood  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  the  natural  food  of  the  leech;  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  remain  in  the  stomach  for  a  whole  twelve- 
month without  being  digested,  yet  remaining  fluid  and 
sound  during  the  entire  period;  while  ordinarily,  such 
a  substance  cannot  in  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand 
be  swallowed  by  the  animal  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not;  whether  man^s  relief  under 
suffering  were  the  sole  object  designed  or  not,  it  was 
certainly  one  object;  and  we  may  well  be  thankful  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  who  has  ordained  comfort  through 
so  strange  an  instrumentality.  [p.  H.  6. J 

fiOSAN'NA  is  composed  of  two  Hebrew  words  oc- 
curring in  Ps.  cxviii.  25  (»j-ny»\E7Sn),  signifying  ^ave, 

T       T     • 

pray,  or  now.  The  psalm  was  sung  on  joyful  occa- 
sions, and  particularly  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
which  was  the  solemnity  observed  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Veises  25  and  26  were  sung 
with  loud  acclamation;  and  the  feast  itself  was  some- 
times called  the  Hosanna.  Applied  to  the  Messiah,  as 
it  is  in  Mat.  xxi.  9,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,"  it 
simply  means,  all  blessing  and  prosperity  attend  him; 
let  salvation  be  his ! 

HOSE'A  [y  vVii  'Otf"n^,  deliverance,  salvcUion].    1.  A 

younger  contemporary  of  the  prophet  Amos.  To  the 
article  on  Amos  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  a  sketoh 
of   the  political  and  religious  aspect  of  the  period  in 


which  Husea  and  Amos  were  called  of  God  to  declare 
his  word  to  Israel,  and  also  for  a  notice  of  the  general 
character  of  the  prophetic  teaching  of  that  period. 

I.  The  prophet. — From  the  title  of  the  book  we 
learn  that  Hosea  began  to  prophesy  under  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  II.,  of  the  family  of 
Jehu,  king  of  Israel;  and  also  that  he  continued  to 
prophesy  until  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  the  great  grand- 
son of  Uzziah.  That  the  former  part  of  this  statement 
b  correct  does  not  admit  of  doubt;  and  though  the 
whole  period  assigned  to  his  ministry  is  certainly  longer 
than  is  usually  allotted  to  the  active  life  of  man,  em- 
bracing, as  it  does,  more  than  sixty  years;  yet  this 
forms  no  suflicient  reason  for  rejecting  a  tradition 
which  must  have  had  its  origin  in  most  ancient  times, 
and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  information 
which  may  be  derived  from  other  sources.^ 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Hosea  nothing  is  known. 
Unlike  Amos,  he  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  though  of  this  we  have  no  positive 
information  (CarpsoT,Introditetlo  ad  lib.  Proph.  p.  274).  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  northern  kingdom  lay  the  sphere  of 
his  ministry.  The  name  Ephraim  occurs  in  his  pro* 
phecies  about  thirty-five  times,  and  Israel  with  equal  fre- 
quency; while  Judah  is  not  mentioned  more  than  four- 
teen times.  Samaria  is  frequently  spoken  of,  cb .  t11.i  ;  yiU.  5» 
6;  X.  5, 7;  xIt.  I ;  Jerusalem  never.  All  the  other  localities 
introduced  are  connected  with  the  northern  kingdom, 
either  as  forming  part  of  it,  or  lying  on  its  bctrders: 
Mizpah,  Tabor,  ch.T.i;  Gilgal,  dLir.iS;  Ix.i5iiii  ia(ii ;  Bethel, 
called  also  Bethaven,  ch.x.i6;  xlL  6(4);  It.  15;  T.g;  x.6,8;  Jezreel, 
ch.  i.  4;  Gibeah,  cb.  t.  8;  ix.  9;  Ram%  cb.  ▼.  8;  Gilead,  ch.  ▼!.  8;xU. 
12,11;  Shechem,  cb.  vi.9;  Lebanon,  cb.  xir.  8,7}  Arbela,  cb. 
X.  14  (?).  It  may,  however,  be  allowed  that  his  usual 
residence  lay  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  northern 
kingdom — in  that  border  region  to  the  well-known 
localities  of  which  he  makes  such  frequent  reference, 
and  which  had  long  been  distinguished  as  the  seat  of 
the  numerous  schools  of  the  prophets  which  Samuel  had 
founded.  We  know  nothing  of  Beeri,  who  is  named 
in  the  title  as  the  father  of  Hosea. 

Still,  though  we  think  it  probable  that  Hosea  was 
connected  by  birth  and  residence  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  with  the  northern  kingdom,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  not  without  ground,  that  in  his  later  years, 
after  having  long  appealed  in  vain  to  his  doomed  coun- 
trymen, he  retired  to  Judea,  feeling  that  his  mission 
was  accomplished,  and  that  now  it  pnly  remained  for 
him  to  make  his  escape  from  that  Sodom  over  which 
the  destroying  angel  was  already  hovering  (£wald,Dio 
Propbeten,  i.  118, 119).  Probably  it  was  in  Judea  his  pro- 
phecy was  committed  to  writing  in  its  present  form, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prominence  given  to  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  title  of  the  book. 
For  the  traditions  as  to  his  death,  see  Carpzov^  p.  278. 

It  is  probable  that  Hosea  belonged  to  the  order  of 
prophets,  in  this  respect  likewise  differing  from  Amos, 
who  was  neither  prophet  nor  prophet's  son;  and  that 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophete  he  had  received  the  cus- 
tomary training  preparatory  to  entering  on  the  discharge 
of  the  prophetic  functions.  His  prophecy  displays  a 
very  exact,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  professional  acquaintance 
with  the  law  of  Moses,  by  which  latter  character  it  is 

1  Jeroboam  II.  died,  as  is  commouly  thought,  about  784  b.c., 
and  H«zekiah  began  his  reign  735  B.C.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  ought  to  be  fixed  twelre  yean  later.^ 
Gwald.  Oeschicfite,  iii.  554. 
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distinguished  from  that  of  Amos;  for  though  in  Amos 
we  find  not  a  few  references  to  the  Pentateuch,  they 
have  less  the  air  of  being  the  fruit  of  formal  and  sys- 
tematic study  and  preparation.* 

Amos  was  a  herdsman,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
imagery  he  employs  is  borrowed  from*  the  pastoral 
life.  It  is  not  so  with  Hoeea,  who  was  evidently 
much  more  familiar  with  agricultural  pursuits ;  and 
seems,  like  Elisha,  to  have  been  called  from  the  plough 
to  be  the  Lord's  prophet,  eh.Ti.S;  riii.7;  ix.iO;  x.i.ii.is- 
xlil.  8;  xIt.  7. 

II.  The  prophect/. — The  foundation  and  general 
character  and  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  Hoeea  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Amos,  with  whose  history  and  writings 
he  must  have  been  acquainted.  Oompara  Ho.  It.  16  with 
Am.  T.  fi;  and  especially  Ho.  vlU.  14  with  Am.  1.  4, 7, 10,  Ac  He 
announces  and  enforces,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  times,  a  return  to  Jehovah.  WitJi  this  he  be- 
gins, eh.  1.2;  with  this  he  ends,  eh.ziv.i,ftc;  and  to  this  he 
again  and  again  recurs  in  the  course  of  his  teaching.  A  s 
a  return  to  Jehovali,  under  the  old  dispensation,  neces- 
sarily involved  the  restoration  of  the  formal  unity  of 
the  church,  and  the  abolition  of  a  separate  altar  and 
priesthood,  we  meet  with  frequent  denunciations  of  the 
calf -worship  established  at  Bethel  by  Jeroboam,  on  his 
successful  revolt  from  the  house  of  David.  That  wor- 
ship had  been  introduced  by  Jeroboam  as  a  measure  of 
state  necessity;  and  it  symbolized  the  ascendency  of  the 
political  over  the  moral  and  religious.  That  worship 
must  be  abolished,  and  the  moral  and  religious  restored 
to  their  rightful  pre-eminence;  otherwise  all  professions 
of  regard  to  Jehovah  shall  be  of  no  avail,  and  all  gifts 
and  sacrifices  He  wiU  abhor,  eh.  Tlii.  6, 6;  x.  6;  liii.  1 

Besides  this,  which  may  be  called  the  legitimate 
ecclesiastical  result  of  true  repentance  on  the  part  of 
Israel,  it  was  noticed  in  the  article  on  Amos  that  there 
were  two  other  results  no  less  essential — ^the  moral  and 
the  political.  The  return  of  Israel  to  Jehovah  must  be 
accompanied  with  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  social 
and  national  life.  For  it  is  the  most  distinctive  prin- 
ciple of  the  prophetic  teaching  formally  announced  by 
Samuel,  the  founder  of  the  order,  that  "to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams."  This  principle  each  of  the  prophets,  as  he 
appeared,  re-announced;  and  none  more  distinctly  than 
Hosea,  whose  words  our  Lord  himself  deigned  to  make 
use  of  in  rebuking  the  hypocritical  Pharisees :  "60  ye, 
and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice,"  Mat.  ix.  is,  compared  with  Ho.  ?1. 0.  In  Hosea 
iv.  2  we  have  a  summary  of  the  second  table  of  the 
moral  law;  the  breach  of  which,  the  prophets  show, 
must  ever  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  breach 
of  the  first  table.  And  in  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
phecy Israel  is  reminded  of  the  ancient  kindness  of 
Jehovah,  and  especially  of  the  great  national  deliver- 
ance by  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  indeed  Jehovah, 
and  the  record  of  which  he  placed  as  a  sanction  and 
powerful  incentive  to  obedience  in  the  very  front  of 

his  Uw,  EX.XX  8,  compared  with  Ho.U.17  (16>,  xl.  1;  xii.l0(9);  xlil.  4. 

^  nnd  {btrithX  coreuant,  is  employed  MToral  times  by  Hoeea 
(ch.  U.  20*;  tL  7;  viii.  1 ;  x.4)  to  deecribe  the  union  between  God  and 
Israel;  never  by  Amoe.    S^^A  and  D*^d  (ba'al  be'aUm\  not 

foand  in  Amoe,  are  of  frequent  occnrrenoe  in  Hoeea  (ch  ii.  10, 15, 
19;  ix.  10;  xi.  2;  xill.  1).    80  pa  (cohen),  priest  (Ho.  iv.  4, 9.  &c). 

Bee  also  ch.  iv.  0;  t.  10;  and  the  root  QV'il  (cuham),  which  recnn 

-T 

five  times  in  Hoeea,  is  not  found  in  Amoe. 


Compare  also,  on  the  dose  eonneetlon  betwcea  idoUfcr7aiMiimBo> 
rallty,  eh.  It.  11-14;  vlL  1,  Aci;  xii.  8(7). 

The  poliiiecU  result  of  Israel's  repentance  and  hearty 
return  to  Jehovah,  was  the  re-esiablishmtnt  of  the  kin^- 
dom  of  David,  and  the  reunion  of  all  the  tribes  under 
one  government.  This  is  distinctly  announced  by  Ho- 
sea, ch.  U  t(i.ii);  1U.5;  ?ilL4;  fts  it  had  already  been  by  Amos, 
eh.  ii.  II.  There  is  no  safety  for  Israel  but  in  retnning 
to  Jehovah  their  God  and  to  David  their  king.  Out 
of  this  reunion  alone  flows  peace — that  proimsed  peace 
which  the  prophet  delights  to  anticipate,  and  which  he 
describes  in  language  of  wonderful  elevation  and  beaatr, 

eh.  U  18-26  (iL  Vhtt) ;  xiv.  4-8. 

Such  is  the  remedy  which  the  prophets  of  tiiis 
period  recommend  to  their  countrymen  in  its  threefold 
aspect — ecclesiastical,  moral,  political;  a  hearty  repent- 
ance and  return  to  Jehovah  being  the  oentnd  and 
substantial  element.  And  the  prophet  Hosea,  beug 
taught  of  God,  was  quite  sure  that  tfaia  remedy  would 
be  had  recourse  to  at  last — that  Israel  would  yet  lettun 
to  Jehovah  and  to  David,  and  find  strength  and  peace, 
ch.  ULxiv.  But  he  knew,  likewise,  that  this  retom, 
with  all  its  happy  results,  could  not  be  immediate. 
The  apostate  nation  must  spend  all  her  living  vipaa 
other  physicians,  and  all  in  vain,  before  she  is  oon- 
strained  to  cry  to  Jehovah  to  heal  her.  Israel  must  be 
led  back  again  into  the  wilderness,  ch.  ii.  16  (i4);  must  le 
cast  once  more  into  the  iron  furnace  of  Egypt,  ch  vUL  U; 
ch.ix.8,  before  the  promised  era  of  peace  and  glory  comes. 
The  present  to  the  proi^Vs  eye  is  dark,  ai^  must  be 
dark;  it  is  to  the  "latter  days**  he  looks  with  hope, 
oh.  111.  6. 

In  passing  from  Amos  to  Hosea,  we  mark  a  decided 
advance  in  the  historical  and  prophetic  development 
With  regard  to  the  former,  the  historical  development 
we  find  a  new  power,  formerly  on  the  background,  now 
brought  prominently  to  the  front.  The  smaller  king- 
doms bordering  upon  Israel,  with  the  &te  of  whidi  a 
considerable  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Amoe  is  occupied, 
have  passed  out  of  view — they  are  not  once  mentioned 
by  Hosea.  In  their  room  appears  the  great  nortbeni 
power  of  Assyria,  in  which  Uie  prophets  have  already 
discovered  the  rod  of  God  for  Uie  punishment  of  his 
people's  sins.  As  yet,  however,  the  blinded  nation 
have  not  perceived  this.  Assyria  they  regard  rather 
as  a  friend  than  as  a  foe,  eh.  v.  iS;  til  ii ;  nu.  •;  xU.  s(i'; 
xiv.  4  (3X  They  are  so  infatuated  as  not  to  perceive 
that  that  power  only  helped  them  to  their  destnictiim, 
pursuing  a  crafty  policy  of  which  every  age  has  fur- 
nished examples;  and  that  if  Damascus  were  swallowed 
up  by  its  powerful  antagonist,  Samaria  should  soon 
share  its  fate.  God  hath  blinded  their  eyes.  But  the 
prophet  has  penetrated  into  the  divine  dounsels;  and  in 
Assyria  he  beholds  not  the  ally  and  friend,  but  the 
destined  destroyer  of  his  nation.  Already  he  sees 
crowds  of  his  countrymen  led  captive  by  the  ray 
power  to  which  they  had  looked  for  safety,  and  pining 
as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  ciLiu.4;x.6;xLii.  11u< 
is  a  new  and  most  impressive  view  which  is  opened  np 
to  us  in  the  writings  of  Hosea.  We  had  no  bmt  in 
Amos  of  the  relation  of  dependence  in  wfaidi  Israel 
stood  to  Assyria,  its  destined  destroyer.  And  we  are 
thankful  for  another  historical  illustration  of  a  troth 
which  can  never  grow  old,  that  the  shifts  to  which  poli- 
ticians have  recourse  to  save  from  ruin  a  society  whid 
is  morally  diseased  and  corrupt,  have  the  effect  only  of 
hastening  the  ruin  which  they  are  intended  to  avert 
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Corresponding  to  this  development  and  advance  in 
historical  position,  is  the  aspect  which  the  prophetic 
teaching  assmnes  in  the  writings  of  Hosea.  As  Assyria 
draws  nearer  to  Israel,  and  the  crisis  more  evidently 
spproachesy  the  prophet  clings  closer  to  Jehovah,  and 
retlises  more  vividly  the  intimacy  of  that  relation  in 
which  it  is  his  privilege  to  stand  to  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth.  This  intimacy  of  relationship  he  can  re- 
present only  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  idea  of  marriage 
—the  closest  of  earthly  connections.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
in  the  writings  of  Hosea  that  we  first  find  this  idea  so 
employed;  but  in  these  writings,  and  in  every  part  of 
them,  though  chiefly  at  the  commencement,  it  stands 
oat  with  such  prominence  as  to  constitute  it  their  most 
marked  characteristic. 

It  is  well  to  observe  the  different  aspects  in  which 
the  Divine  Being  is  contemplated  by  the  several  pro- 
phets; for  as  these  great  teachers  of  the  olden  time 
spoke  and  wrote  only  when  and  what  they  were  moved 
by  the  divine  Spirit  to  speak  and  to  write,  and  thus  put 
their  whole  souls  into  all  they  uttered,  we  find  that 
there  is  just  such  divenity  in  their  modes  of  conceiving 
and   presenting  the  divine  character,   as  we  might 
expect  from  the  diversities  in  their  own  individual 
tendencies  and  sympathies.      This  diversity  is  veiy 
marked  in  Hosea  and  Amos.    The  sublime  descriptions 
of  the  majesty  and  unapproachable  gloty  of  God  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  latter,  are  not  found  in  the  former, 
Am.ir.i3;T.8,Ae.;ix.5,6.     Why?    Because  that  was  not 
the  aspect  of  the  divine  character  on  which  Hosea 
dwelt  most  fondly.    He  delighted  rather  to  contemplate 
God  in  his  nearness  and  love  to  his  people;  in  the  close 
and  endearing  relationship  which  he  had  formed  with 
them ;    in  his  long-sufiering  and  tender  compassion — 
drawing  them  with  the  cords  of  love,  with  the  bands  of 
a  man,  healing  their  backsliding,  and  still  continuing 
to  love  them  even  when  they  had  cast  him  off  and 
"were  following  after  other  lovers."     This  aspect  of 
the  divine  character  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  Amos, 
eh.U.0;m.2;vii  3,6;  but  it  is  evidently  not  the  aspect  in 
the  contemplation  of  which  that  prophet  had   most 
delight.     His  sympathies  were  with  the  more  grand, 
and  majestic,  and  awful  manifestations  of  God.     Ac- 
cordingly he  never  uses  the  word  lore  (anK  narw)  in 
describing  God*s  relation  to  Israel;  as  Hosea,  so  fre- 
quently does,   eh.  m  i;ix.i6;xl.i,4;xiT.6.     He  rarely  de- 
scribes Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Israel,  Am.  iv.  i2;  ix.  16,  but 
very  frequentiy  as  God  of  hosts,  which  is  altogether  a 
favourite  appellation  with  hun;   whereas  with  Hosea 
such  expressions  as  my  God,  thy  God — the  pronoun 
having  reference  to  Israel — occur  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen times,  while  God  of  hosts  is  found  only  once,  ch.  xii. 
e(5>.   It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  name  Adonai,  so 
often  used  by  Amos,  is  altogether  wanting  in  Hosea. 

Such,  then,  was  the  aspect  of  the  divine  character, 
to  present  which  in  a  very  striking  and  arresting  man- 
ner to  the  church  and  to  the  world,  Hosea  was  specially 
raised  up  and  endowed.  He  was  by  nature  of  a  gentie 
and  tender  spirit;  his  heart  formed  to  love.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  action,  like  Amos,  but  of  contemplation; 
in  this  respect,  as  in  some  others,  bearing  to  that  older 
prophet  a  relation  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Ezekiel 
to  JTeremiah.  The  Divine  Spirit,  who  imparts  to  each 
severally  as  he  will,  had  endowed  him  with  these  ten- 
dencies and  dispositions,  that  he  might  be  a  fitting 
instrument  for  receiving  and  communicating  a  deep  and 
Hvely  impression  of  the  love  of  Jehovah  to  his  people. 


In  the  first  three  chapters  we  have  an  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  to  be  his  pro- 
phet These  chi4>terB  have  long  been  a  source  of  per- 
plexity to  commentators;  and  very  different  views  have 
been  taken  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  them. 

To  understand  them  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  con- 
sider that  the  prophet  stood  in  the  place  of  Jehovah; 
that  the  word  he  spoke  was  not  his  own  but  Jehovah's; 
and  that  in  order  to  speak  with  power  and  success,  he 
must  have  a  deep  insight  into  the  relation  between  Je- 
hovah and  his  people — must  realize,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  his  own  experience,  the  nature  and  the  conditions  of 
that  relation.  Hence  a  vision  of  Jehovah  usually  ac- 
companied the  call  of  each  prophet,  is.  yi.;  Je.  i.;  Em.L  IL; 
Am.  vii.;  the  effect  of  such  vision  being  to  impart  to  the 
mind  of  the  prophet,  in  the  most  lively  and  impressive 
manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  being  and  character  of 
Jehovah,  and  speciaUy  of  such  aspects  of  his  character 
as  He  designed  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  prophet 
to  manifest  more  clearly  to  the  world. 

Now,  the  revelation  which  God  designed  to  make  by 
the  lips  of  Hosea,  related  chiefly  to  the  dose  union 
between  himself  and  Israel,  the  unfaithfulness  of  Israel 
to  the  duties  arising  out  of  that  union,  and  the  ooune 
of  discipline  by  means  of  which  he  purposed  to  bring 
his  people  to  repentance  and  reunion  with  himself. 
And  in  order  that  the  prophet  might  himself  have,  and 
be  able  to  convey  to  others,  a  lively  sense  of  these 
things,  they  were  imparted  to  him  not  as  naked  truths, 
but  clothed  in  a  pictorial  representation — earthly  rela- 
tions and  transactions  being  employed  to  symbolize  the 
divine  and  heavenly.  Instead  of  having  revealed  to 
him  that  Israel  had  proved  unfaithful  to  Jehovah,  and 
gone  after  other  gods,  he  is  told  to  take  to  himself  an 
n*i^1  r\Wi  (csheth  zenunim),  because  it  is  only  by  so  doing 

that  he  can  become  a  fitting  representative  of  Jehovah 
in  his  relation  to  the  church  of  that  day,  ch.  L  8.  And 
instead  of  the  results  of  Israel's  apostasy  being  declared 
to  him  in  plain  terms,  he  is  supposed  to  have  children 
by  his  unfaithful  wife,  and  he  is  commanded  to  give 
them  names  descriptive  of  these  results.  The  whole  is 
simply  a  revelation  in  symbolical  action  of  the  unfaith- 
fulness  of  Israel  and  its  certain  and  terrible  consequences. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  as  many  commentators 
have  done,  that  what  is  narrated  in  ch.  i.  and  iii.  reaUy 
formed  part  of  the  outward  life-histoiy  of  the  pro- 
phet. For  just  as  the  call  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetic 
ofiice  was  accompanied  by  the  vision  of  Jehovah  in  the 
temple — as  the  call  of  Ezekiel  was  accompanied  by  that 
other  remarkable  vision  which  he  describes  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  prophecy — so  there  is  a  prima  facie  pro- 
bability that  the  transactions  accompanying  the  call  of 
Hosea  also  took  place  in  vision  and  not  in  the  sphere 
of  real  life.  It  is  true  that  in  the  visions  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  there  is  less  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
himself ;  but  that  does  not  appear  a  circumstance  of 
material  consequence.  There  is  more  or  less  of  action 
in  all.  Ezekiel,  for  example,  saw  a  hand  stretched  out, 
and  in  the  hand  was  a  written  roll,  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  eat;  and  he  says,  "  I  opened  my  mouth  and 
ate  the  roll,  and  it  was  in  my  moutii  as  honey  for  sweet- 
ness," Eza.  ill.  1-3.  Now,  if  we  allow,  as  we  must  do,  that 
this  transaction  took  place  in  vision  and  not  in  reality, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  same  supposition 
should  not  be  perfectiy  legitimate  in  the  case  of  Hosea. 
The  object  of  both  transactions  wi«b  the  same.    The 
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eating  of  the  roll  repreaented  the  taking  into  the  heart 
of  the  prophet  the  truth  which  the  roll  contained, 
Bm.  ul  10     And  80  Hoeea's  taking  to  himself  an  i\m 

D*2^T  {<uheth  zenunim)  was  a  sign  of  hia  perfect  realization 

of  the  truth  regarding  Jehovah  and  Israel,  which  he 
was  sent  to  teach,  and  also  a  means  of  presenting  that 
truth  more  vividly  and  eflfectively  to  others,  Ho.  &ti.  ii  (lo). 
That  this  view  is  quite  admissible,  and  may  be  taken 
without  any  violence  to  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
is  allowed  even  by  Bishop  Horsley,  notwithstanding 
his  decided  advocacy  of  the  opposite  view.  And  not  a 
few  similar  transactions  we  find  narrated  in  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  prophets,  which  no  judicious  interpreter 
believes  to  have  taken  place  otherwise  than  in  vision, 
Is.  XX.  i  Ew.  It. 

In  this  symbolical  representation  the  principal  parties 
are  the  prophet  and  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim, 
the  female  whom  he  takes  to  wife.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  latter  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  person  who 
actually  lived  at  that  time,  any  more  than  the  former. 
She  may  have  been  one  whose  name  was  connected  in 
the  public  mind  with  those  lascivious  rites  which  we 
know  were  associated  with  the  then  prevalent  idolatries, 
ch.  It.  13, 14.  The  Union  of  the  prophet  with  such  a  person 
as  a  symbol  of  the  relation  subsLsting  between  God  and 
Israel,  must  surely  have  had  a  stirring  eflfiact  on  the 
national  mind  of  Israel,  as  well  as  on  the  prophet's  own 
mind.  If  he  recoiled  from  and  loathed  such  a  union, 
what  must  Israel  be  before  God  ?  And  how  marvellous 
His  forbearance,  that  he  has  not  separated  himself 
altogether  and  for  ever  from  the  polluted  people;  nay, 
that  he  still  loves  them  and  has  thoughts  of  peace 
towards  them !  We  have  been  induced  to  take  this 
view  of  the  symbolical  wife  of  the  prophet,  by  the  failure 
of  all  attempts  to  give  an  explanation  of  her  name,  suit- 
able to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  vision  (see  Calrin's 
CommcntsiT  on  Hosea,  and  Hengstenberg's  Chrlstology,  rol.  L  p.  186 
oftheTnnsl) 

The  names  of  the  three  children  of  this  ill-assorted 
pair  are  Jezreel,  Lo-ruhama  [not  loved],  and  Lo-ammi 
[not  my  people].  With  respect  to  the  name  Jezreel, 
it  is  capable  of  a  double  signification,  according  as  it  is 
viewed  historically  or  etymologically.  Viewed  histori- 
cally, the  name  Jezreel  calls  to  mind  the  bloody  deeds 
of  the  house  of  Ahab,  of  which  house  Jezreel  was  a 
favourite  residence,  and  the  bloody  vengeance  exacted 
by  the  hand  of  Jehu.  And  the  command  to  call  the 
child  by  this  name  was  intended  to  pre- intimate  that 
the  house  of  Jehu  would  speedily  perish  like  that  of 
Ahab,  which  Jehu  himself  had  destroyed,  and  that  even 
the  blood  of  the  house  of  Ahab  would  lie  exacted  from 
them,  because  they  had  not  themselves  forsaken  but 
had  cleaved  to  the  sins  which  they  had  been  divinely 
appointed  to  punish,  oh.  1*4,5.^  Viewed  etymologically, 
the  same  name  Jezreel  [God  »otc«],  contains  within  it  a 
prophecy  of  the  future  revival  of  Israel  and  the  scatter- 
ing abroad  of  the  divine  seed  over  the  whole  earth, 
eh.  u.  26  (23).  The  other  two  names,  Lo-ruhama  and 
Lo-anundf  are  of  more  general  import,  and  pre- intimate 
the  calamities  destined  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  the 
national  existence  of  Israel  in  consequence  of  their 
unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah;  Lo-ammi  coming  after  Lo- 
ruhama,  as  indicative  of  a  more  formal  and  decisive 
repudiation.     And  the  predicted  change  of  these  names 


'  Some  think  there  is  a  referanoe  to  the  double  meaning  of 
Jezreel,  Ood  icattert  and  Qod  aowi. 


into  Muhama  and  Ammi,  eh.  u.  3(i\  is  a  remarkable  and 
cheering  prophecy  of  the  unchanging  character  of  the 
love  of  Jehovah  and  the  everlasting  continuanoe  of  his 
church. 

The  vision  in  ch.  iii.  is  the  complement  of  that  in 
ch.  i.  In  the  one  IsraeFs  fall  is  represented;  in  the 
other  IsraeFs  redemption  and  reooveiy  through  the  un- 
merited /ove  of  Jehovah.  The  prophet  is  conunanded, 
despite  the  proved  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife,  to  extend 
to  her  again  his  love,  and  to  buy  her  back  again.  He 
does  so.  The  price  he  pays  is  the  price  of  a  slave,  so 
intimation  of  the  degradation  and  contempt  into  which 
Israel  had  fallen,  eh.  UL  1-6.  The  two  visions  are  very 
clearly  distinguished;  in  the  one,  the  guilt  of  Israel  bong 
more  prominent  (oh.i.  i,for  the  land,  ^.>;  in  the  other, 
the  love  of  Jehovah  (eh.  Ui.  i,  according  to  the  bve,  be.) 
In  the  one  we  have  a  representation  of  the  chorch'i 
paradise  lost;  in  the  other  of  paradise  regained,  and 
that  altogether  by  the  redeeming  grace  and  unquench- 
able love  of  Jehovah.' 

The  arguments  against  the  realistic  view  of  these 
chapters  have  not  been  insisted  on,  as  they  lie  on  the 
surface.  They  will  be  found  briefly  but  emphatically 
stated  in  Calvin,  at  great  length  in  Hengstenbeig's 
ChrUtoloffjf,  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  Calvin  and 
others  regard  the  whole  rather  as  a  parabU  than  s 
vUion,  "Fieri  potest  ac  probabile  est,  ut  prophets 
nulla  fuerit  objecta  visio;  sed  tantum  Deus  promulgari 
jusserit  hoc  mandatum.*'  This  he  says,  in  answer  to 
the  objection,  that  if  the  transactionB  were  in  vision 
only,  they  would  avail  nothing  for  the  instroctioQ  of 
the  people.  But  the  objection  has  no  weight.  The 
vision,  accompanying  as  it  did  the  call  of  Hosea  to  be 
a  prophet,  was  intended  principally  for  his  instruotion. 
But,  like  other  visions,  it  was  no  leas  instructive  to  the 
people,  when  communicated  to  them.  God  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  to  his  prophets  in  vision,  Ko.  xH.  t,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  regard  the  two  views  as  antagonistic. 
For  what  vras  a  vision  to  the  prophet  became  a  parabk 
to  the  people. 

The  various  views  which  have  been  taken  of  this  dif- 
ficult portion  of  Scripture  will  be  found  stated  with 
great  deamess  and  impartiality  by  the  learned  Pooocke 
in  his  Commentary  on  Homa  (p.  2-6).  He  oondade* 
the  review  as  follows:— ''These  are  the  chief  opinions 
concerning  the  acceptation  of  these  words,  of  whidt 
seeing  eadi  is  backed  by  great  authority,  and  the  msin- 
tainers  thereof  will  not  yield  'to  one  another's  reasons, 
but  keep  to  their  own  way,  and  accuse  those  that  go 
otherwiw  either  of  boldness  or  blindness,  and  some  very 
learned  men  have  not  dared  positively  to  determine  in 
the  matter,  it  must  be  still  left  to  the  considering  reader 
to  use  his  own  judgment;  only  with  this  caution,  that 
he  conceive  nothing  unworthy  of  God  or  unbeseeming 
his  holy  prophet,  nor  draw  from  the  word  any  unsa- 
voury or  unhandsome  conclusions." 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that  Ewald  endeavoun  to 
combine  the  two  leading  views  upon  this  subject,  by 
recognizing  a  slight  historical  basis  underlying  a  narra- 
tive which  is  in  the  main  symbolical.  His  opinion  is 
that  Gomer  was  the  actual  wife  of  the  prophet,  who 
was  thus  prepared  for  the  mission  assigned  to  him  by 
the  bitter  experiences  of  his  own  domestic  life. 

'  If  the  Tiew  we  haye  taken  of  the»  chaplen  ii  oorwct.  it  u 
of  little  coneequenoe  whether  we  euppoee  the  woman  of  ch  in. 
to  be  Gomer  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  or  a  diffsrsnt  |«nott. 
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Of  the  fsecoud  divisinn  of  the  prophecies  of  Hoaea, 
ch.  iv.-xif.,^  we  have  not  space  even  to  offer  a  brief 
analysiB.  To  the  Hebrew  student  they  present  not  a 
few  diifioulties;  yet  their  general  import  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  They  are  just  an  expansion  or  commentary 
on  the  visions  of  the  first  part;  the  dark  future  being 
the  nearest,  occupying  much  the  htrger  part,  but  the 
bright  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  towards  the 
close,  until  in  the  concluding  verses  it  spreads  itself 
over  the  prophet's  whole  range  of  vision,  and  he  exults 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  peace  and  joys  of  the  latter 
days.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  assign 
these  chapters  to  different  periods  in  the  life  of  Hosea, 
hut  without  much  success.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  various  parts  of  the  prophecy,  it  is 
evident  that,  as  they  now  stand,  they  form  part  of  a 
well  connected  whole,  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve a  definite  aim  and  regular  sequence  in  ,the  train 
oF  thought.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  some  of  the 
sections,  such  as  the  first,  eh.  ir.,  are  marked  by  pecu- 
liarities which  seem  to  indicate  that  prophecies  of  dif- 
ferent dates  have  been  brought  together  and  wrought 
up  into  one  composition.  It  has  been  remarked,  for 
example,  that  the  view  taken  of  the  character  and 
destinies  of  Judah  is  more  favourable  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book  than  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent 
I '  chapters.  And  while  the  first  chapter  evidently  belongs 
1 1  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  historical  allusion  in 
I  ch.  X.  14,  if  the  Shalman  there  mentioned  is  the  same 
I      as  the  Shalmanezer  of  the  historical  books,  brings  us 

down  to  a  much  later  period. 
I  j  The  character  of  Hosea  as  a  writer  corresponds  very 

much  with  his  theme.  Hi*!  composition  alwunda  with 
those  soft  and  gentler  beauties  which  are  the  proper 
ornaments  of  a  work,  the  leading  theme  of  which  is 
Jehovah's  love.  What  can  be  more  sweet  and  exquisite 
than  the  contrasted  comparisons  we  meet  with  in  ch. 
vi.  3,  4?  **ins  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning, 

and  he  shall  come  to  us  as  the  rain,  &c Your 

goodness  is  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew 
it  goeth  away."  So  ch.  xiii.  3;  xiv.  5-7.  These  gentler 
tendencies  are  by  no  means  inconsistent,  nay,  they  are 
usually  found  in  union,  with  a  highly  impassioned  nature; 
and  of  this  we  discover  frequent  traces  in  the  writings  of 
Hosea.  His  language  is  more  poetical  than  that  of  most 
of  the  prophets;  hence  the  frequent  ellipses  and  sudden 
transitions,  and  the  copious  use  of  words  and  forms  of 
construction  which  distinguish  the  poetic  style,  ch.  ▼.  i4; 
y\.  1;  vii.  S;  Till.  12;  X.  4, 11.  There  are  also  some  traces  of  an 
Aramean  influeuce,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  his 
birth  and  residence  in  the  northern  kingdom.^ 

As  Hosea  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and 
a  close  dependence  upon,  the  law  of  Moses  and  other 
scriptures  written  before  his  time,  so  the  prophets  which 
succeeded  him  evidence,  by  their  allusions  to  his  writ- 
ings, the  high  estimation  and  authority  in  which  these 
writings  were  held  by  them,  comp.  ch.  li.  2  (1.  ii)  with  is.  xi. 
12, 13;  iT.  3  with  Zop.  1. 3;  It.  6  with  Is.  7. 13;  vii.  10  with  Is.  ix.  12,13;  x.  12 
with  Je.  It.  3,  he  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  especially  show 
themselves  familiar  with  his  prophecy. 

The  references  to  Hosea  in  the  New  Testament  are 


'  Ewald  regfarda  ch.  I  v. -xiv.  as  an  expanfliou  of  cli.  iii.;  iti 
'Which  view  he  is  followed  by  Dr.  Piuej. 

*  Mark  the  froqnent  ocourranoe  of  two  verbs  in  appoeition  in 
the  MXOM  teuae,  fto. ,  without  any  connecting  particle,  which  ia 
rnuch  more  oommon  in  Syriao  than  in  Hebrew,  ch.  i.  0;  v.  11, 15, 
Ac. ;  see  also  x.  11,  14;  xi  3. 


numerous,  Mat.  li.  IS;  Ix.  13 ;  xiL  7;  La.  xxiit.  90;  Ro.  ix.  25, 26;  1  Co. 

XT  56;  1  Pe.  IL 10;  and  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  student 
of  prophecy  as  illustrations  of  the  connection  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  show  us  how. 
from  the  writings  of  this  Jewish  prophet,  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  deduced  some  of  the  sublimest  revelations 
of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

[On  Hosea  the  student  may  consult  Pooocke,  Horsley,  Hcn- 
denon,  Pusey;  also  Hengstenbei^'B  ChristUogif,  vol.  i.;  Ewald 
on  tiie  Propheit:  and  the  hUt-odtutiomi].  [d.  h.  w] 

2.  Ho.SEA  (or  HosHE.1).  The  last  king  of  Israel; 
who  was  the  son  of  Elah,  and  having  conspired  against 
the  reigning  king  Pekah  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne.  But  his  ill-gotten  possession  was  not  long  re- 
tained; for  the  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween Israel  and  Assyria  reached  a  crisis,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea's  reign,  Shalmanezer  king  of  As- 
syria came  with  a  great  force  against  Hoshea,  besieged 
his  capital  and  took  it,  and  put  a  final  end  to  the  king- 
dom. The  cup  of  iniquity  had  become  full  both  with 
the  king  and  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  fell  on  them  to  the  uttermost.  This  catastrophe 
took  place^  according  to  the  common  computation,  B.C. 

721,   2Ki.  XTii, 

HOSPITAIITY,  is  very  strongly  commended  in 
Scripture,  both  by  example  and  by  precept.  The  pa- 
triarchs of  early  times  are  set  forth  as  eminent  patterns 
of  it,  and  believers  in  the  apostolic  age  are  exhorted  to 
tread  in  this  respect  in  their  footsteps.  Those  raised  to 
the  higher  offices  in  the  Christian  church  were  required, 
among  other  qualifications,  to  be  "given  to  hospitality," 
to  be  known  even  as  "lovers"  of  it,  i  Ti.  iii.  2 ;  Ti.  i.  8;  and  the 
members  generally  of  the  Christian  community  were 
enjoined  to  "use  hospitality  one  to  another  without 
grudging,"  or,  as  it  is  again  put,  to  be  "  not  forgetful 
to  entertain  strangers,"  i  Pe.  it.  9;  He.  xiii.  2.  Hospitality 
is  a  virtue  which  will  always  more  or  less  distinguidi 
men  of  humane  minds  and  charitable  dispositions.  But 
the  extent  to  which  it  requires  to  be  exercised,  and  the 
place  it  may  be  said  to  hold  among  the  relative  and 
social  virtues,  will  necessarily  depend  on  circumstances. 
It  will  vary  according  to  the  state  of  society  in  general, 
and  the  actual  position  of  individual  members  of  it. 
In  the  ruder  states  of  society,  when  communication  is 
slow,  and  the  public  means  of  accommodation  provided 
for  persons  moving  from  one  region  to  another  are 
scanty  and  insufficient,  the  rights  and  claims  of  hos- 
pitality assume  a  kind  of  primary  place ;  society  can 
hardly  exist  without  them;  and  any  flagrant  violation  of 
them  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  social  enor- 
mity. Hence  even  the  wild  and  predatory  Arabs  culti- 
vate hospitality,  and  the  stranger  among  them  counts 
himself  safe  when  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  guest.  "  In  every  village  there  is  a  public 
room,  called  a  menzil  or  mendafeh^  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  of  strangers.  The  guest  lorlges  in  the 
menzil,  and  his  food  is  supplied  by  the  families  to  whose 
circle  it  belongs.  Sometimes  they  take  turns  in  his 
entertainment;  at  other  times  it  is  left  to  those  who 
offer  themselves,  or  rather  who  claim  the  privilege.  If 
the  guest  be  a  person  of  consequence,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course,  that  a  sheep,  or  goat,  or  lamb  is  killed  for  him. 
The  guest  gives  nothing  as  a  remuneration  when  he 
leaves.  To  offer  money  would  be  taken  as  an  insult; 
and  to  receive  it  would  be  a  great  disgrace.  Such 
(says  Robinson,  it.  p.  347),  is  universsJly  the  manner  of  en- 
tainment  in  the  villages  throughout  the  provinces  of 
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Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  aa  well  aa  in  other  parta  of 
Syria/'  But  aa  dviluation  advances,  and  the  speed 
and  conveniences  of  travel  increase,  other  airangements 
to  a  lai^  extent  take  the  place  that  in  ruder  times  is 
supplied  by  the  rites  of  hospitality.  Without  incom 
moding  private  families,  people  can  usually  get  at  a 
moderate  expense  the  temporary  accommodation  and 
refreshments  they  need;  and  as  the  general  comfort  and 
well-being  of  society  very  materially  depend  on  these, 
it  becomes  a  duty  one  owes  to  society,  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  personal  convenience  to  avail  one^s  self  of 
them.  Still,  opportunities  will  often  occur  in  which 
Christian  kindness  and  liberality  can  be  fitly  exerdsed 
by  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  strangers.  And  in 
particular  localities,  as  well  as  on  special  occasions, 
believerB  may  sometimes  find  themselves  so  situated, 
that  the  duties  of  hospitality  assume  nearly  the  same 
importance  which  belonged  to  them  in  earlier  times. 
But  such  cases  must  now  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
exceptional. 

HOURa    SeeDxy. 

HOUSR  The  house  is  contrasted  in  Scripture  with 
the  tent,  as  indicative  of  that  which  is  permanent^  in  op- 
position to  that  which  admits  of  being  readily  moved 
from  place  to  place,  2  Sa.  tU.  6-7.  It  signifies  a  dwelling- 
place  for  men  or  cattle,  or  parts  of  such  dwellings: 
the  palace  of  a  king  or  the  temple  of  a  god:  and  in  a 
figurative  way  is  put  for  a  man's  family,  kindred, 
people,  or  posterity.  Gesenius  says  that  in  Ge.  xxxiii. 
17,  it  is  put  for  a  tent  to  dwell  in,  but  we  consider 
that  it  has  there  its  usual  sense.  It  is  however  often 
applied  to  God's  house  while  that  house  was  yet  a  tent 
or  tabemade,  Ex.  xxlil.  t9;  Stanley*!  Sinai  and  FalesUne^p.  £28. 
The  permanent  house  was  built  long  before  the  tent 
came  into  use.  The  tent  was  first  devised  by  Jabal, 
the  fifth  in  direct  descent  from  Cain,  0«.  iv. »;  while 
we  read  of  Cain  himself  building  a  dty,  Oe.  ir.  17.  Cain's 
fear  probably  led  him  to  change  the  simple  and  isolated 
form  of  dwellings  into  something  more  compact  and 
dty- like.  From  the  very  first  the  dwelling-house  was 
known  to  men,  Oe.  i?.  7. 

Of  what  kind  the  earliest  houses  were,  very  difierent 
ideas  will  be  formed,  according  to  men's  notions  of  the 
primitive  state  of  man.  The  idea  of  the  rude  wig- 
wam or  the  dark  cave  as  his  original  dwelling  is 
simply  absurd.  The  poetic  descriptions  of  such  suit 
very  well  to  the  rude  tribes  who  have  from  time  to 
time  broken  off  from  the  centres  of  civilization  and 
quickly  degenerated,  but  they  by  no  means  accord  with 
the  notions  we  are  warranted  to  form  of  mankind 
before  the  flood,  nor  of  mankind  for  some  time  subse- 
quent to  th&t  event.  If  building  be  an  art  attendant 
upon  dvilization,  we  would  attribute  a  high  profidency 
in  it  to  men  sprung  from  Adam  the  divinely  constituted 
head  of  mankind,  and  who  displayed  their  own  chum 
to  its  possession  by  thdr  inventions  in  many  of  the  arts 
that  indicate  a  high  state  of  civilization,  Oe.  !▼.  21,  S2.  In 
the  building  of  the  ark,  for  which  Noah  derived  no  as- 
sistance from  God  beyond  its  plan,  Oe.  tL  14-I6,  we  see 
the  great  constructive  skill  of  the  antediluvian  age; 
and  in  the  conception  and  partial  execution  of  the  vast 
architectural  idea  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  Ge.  xl.  3, 4,  we 
may  well  imagine  a  building  before  whose  vastness 
the  pyramids  would  look  diminutive,  and  a  dty  whose 
general  architecture  may  be  supposed  to  have  borne 
some  proportion  to  its  tower.  It  is  no  objection  to  this 
to  say  that  they  were  to  be  built  only  of  brick.     These 


andents  understood  how  to  prepare  that  material  in 
the  most  perfect  way,  Qe.  xl.  3,  and  of  the  lasting  natoie 
of  such  brick  we  have  abundant  testimony  (fub7,  Kit 
HUtory,  b.  uxt.  oh.  4»).  From  this  period  men  were  scat- 
tered, and  not  unfrequenUy  sunk  into  a  degenerate 
state ;  whence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came  a  decay  in 
the  art  of  building,  until  at  last  in  some  places  the 
rude  himtw  was  reduced  to  the  hut  or  cavern,  from 
which  it  required  a  fresh  influx  of  dvilized  idess  to 
raise  him.  In  other  places,  however,  we  have  frequent 
mention  of  cities,  and  these  of  such  renown  that  their 
names  have  come  down  to  our  time.  We  read  of 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Aocad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  hmd 
of  Shinar;  of  Nineveh,  and  Behoboth,  and  Cslah,  and 
great  Resen ;  of  Sidon,  the  earliest  of  oommenaal  citaei 
—as  the  ardiitectural  productions  of  the  first  genera- 
tions after  the  flood. 

It  was  in  a  land  familiar  with  the  permanent  home 
and  dty  that  Abram,  the  father  of  the  chosen  people, 
was  bom  and  brought  up,  Oe.  zi.  si.  God's  call  removed 
him  from  the  house  to  the  tent,  Oe.  xii.  1,  from  the  Umd 
where  his  fathers  had  possession,  to  where  he  himself 
had  none,  Ac.  vU.  6.  Hence  he  lived  a  nomade  life, 
"dwelling  in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob."  Bnt 
ndther  he  nor  his  children  were  nnfiLTifiiliiiy  with  the 
house  as  a  fixed  abode.  In  Egypt  when  they  went 
down  to  sojourn  there,  and  in  Canaan  where  they  chiefly 
sojourned,  they  saw  the  cities  of  Pharaoh  and  of  the 
plain,  Oe.  xU.  10 ;  zriiL  »;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Abraham  occasionally  lived  in  a  house,  Oe.  x?ti.  it. 
It  is  probable  also  that  Isaac  in  his  old  age  lived  in  one, 
Oe.  xxtU.  15.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Jacob  not  only 
lived  for  a  time  in  a  house,  as  distinguished  from  t 
tent,  but  that  he  himself  built  a  house  for  his  dwelling, 
Oe.  xxxilL  17.  Whence  we  may  oondude,  that  while  the 
tent  was  the  usual  domidle  of  the  patriarchs,  they  were 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  house,  and  would  probably 
have  preferred  such  a  habitation  if  they  could  have 
had  their  choice.  When  the  family  of  Jacob  went  to 
settle  in  Egypt  until  the  time  of  the  exodus,  they  csme 
into  a  land  of  majestic  buildings  and  great  architectural 
skill  (Wilkinson,  Ano.  Xgypt  iiL  249-332;  ch.  ix.  tanix.)  In  the 
works  executed  in  Egypt  during  the  sojourn  of  Israel, 
it  is  thought  the  Israelites  took  an  important  part. 
Very  much  of  this  indeed  was  the  drudgeiy  of  the  com- 
mon labourer,  Ex.  L 14;  but  employed  as  they  were  in  the 
erection  of  the  treasure  dties  of  Pithom  and  Barneses, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  unacquainted 
with  skilled  workmanship,  Ex.  1. 11.  When  they  got 
possession  of  Canaan  they  came  into  a  land  of  great 
and  goodly  dties,  and  houses  full  of  all  good  things. 
De.  rl  10. 11 ;  No.  xUl.  28.  We  have  thus  reason  to  belieTe 
that  the  Israelites,  on  assuming  the  place  of  an  inde- 
])endent  nation,  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  architec- 
ture. The  general  plan  and  style  of  their  structnrei 
would  hence  naturally  be  derived  from  the  buildings 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  which  in  their  more  important 
features  resembled  each  other,  though  there  were  dif- 
ferences, as  we  shall  hereafter  note.  In  one,  but  that 
the  greatest  of  all  their  buildings,  Israel  copied  after 
no  model,  whether  of  Egypt,  Canaan,  or  Phoenicisw 
The  tabemade  in  the  wilderness  was  erected  after 
the  pattern  shown  by  God  himself,  Ex.  xxt.  s;  and 
Solomon's  temple  in  its  central  part  was  built  after  the 
model  of  the  tabemade,  with  a  fitting  enlaigement  of 
the  proportions.  The  part  which  the  Tyrians  took  in 
this  building  is  often  exaggerated,  to  the  unjust  de- 
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preciatioii  of  the  Inaelites.  The  magnifioent  idea  of 
the  building  and  its  ▼arious  details  were  with  the  divine 
help  oonoeiTed  by  David,  and  by  him  oommnnicated 
to  Solomon,  i  Ch.  zztIU.  s,  ii,  u.  It  was  by  Solomon's  direc- 
tions that  the  work  proceeded  in  its  various  stages, 
1 IQ.  T.  17.  It  was  Solomon's  officers  who  presided  over 
and  regulated  the  work,  i  KL  t.  le,  and  it  was  Solo- 
mon's workmen  who  executed  far  the  greater  and  chief 
parts  of  its  details. 

A  comparison  of  the  houses  depicted  on  ancient 
monuments  and  the  ancient  buildings  of  Egypt,  with 
modem  oriental  houses,  afibrds  the  most  satisfactory 
if  not  the  only  means  of  illustrating  the  house  of  the 
Bible.  Between  these  ancient  and  modem  houses 
there  is  a  strong  similarity.  When  a  traveller  in 
Palestine  describes  a  house  of  the  present  day,  he  de- 
scribes very  much  what  existed  in  the  age 
of  our  Lord,  or  in  still  more  ancient  times. 
The  dimate,  which  is  one  great  cause  of 
the  architectural  arrangements  of  different 
countries,  is  the  same,  and  the  unchanging 
habits  of  the  East  have  always  been  pro- 
verbial. Intense  heat  and  absence  of  rain 
prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year : 
heavy  rains,  however,  fall  at  particular 
seasons,  and  the  cold  is  occasionally  severe. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  a  love 
of  seclusion  and  privacy,  give  their  prevail- 
ing characteristics  to  the  dwellings  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Here  of  course  as  elsewhere  there  is  every  variety 
of  house,  according  to  the  varying  requirements  of  city, 
of  country,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  owners;  from 
the  house  of  several  stories  and  numerous  chambers,  to 
that  which  has  but  the  ground  floor  and  a  single  apart- 
ment. The  references  in  Scripture  are  naturally  made 
for  the  most  part  to  houses  of  the  better  order,  but  we 
must  not  leave  out  of  view  the  more  numerous  houses 
of  an  inferior  kind.  In  the  whole  of  them,  however, 
we  find  some  leading  characteristics,  distinguishing 
them  all  alike  from  the  houses  of  northern  climates. 

The  exterior  of  a  dwelling-house  of  the  better  kind 
in  Palestine  is  for  the  most  part  plain  and  unattractive, 
having  but  few  openings,  or  such  projections  a<i  serve 
to  give  relief  and  variety  to  the  appearance.  The  part 
that  looks  to  the  street  presents  only  duU  gray  walls, 
with  nothing  to  relieve  them  but  the  door- way  leading 
into  the  court,  and  two  or  three  latticed  windows. 
The  roof  is  commonly  flat,  has  never  any  chimneys, 
and  does  not  overhang  the  external  walls.  The  ground 
plan  is  usually  a  parallelogram,  or  a  series  of  parallelo- 
grams, the  house  consisting  of  one  or  several  courts, 
arranged  solely  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  interior,  and  regardless  of  external  appearance, 
though  the  result  is  generally  highly  picturesque.  The 
various  apartments  enter  directly  from  the  court  or 


dislike  to  many  stories,  naturally  endeavour,  when  in- 
creased accommodation  is  wanted,  to  gain  their  object 
by  extending  their  buildings  horizontally.  The  corre- 
spondence between  this  general  description  and  the 
houses  of  ancient  Nineveh,  engraving  No.  335,  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  We  will  now  consider  in  detail  the 
several  parts  of  which  eastern  houses  are  composed. 

The  Porch  was  a  very  unusual  feature  in  the  houses 
of  ancient  Palestine,  if  indeed  it  was  then  in  use  at  all. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  temple  and  of  Solomon's 
palace,  we  find  no  reference  to  its  use  in  any  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  i  Kt.  tIL  e,  7 ;  2Cii.  xi.  s ;  £xe.  zl.  7.  It 
was  not  uncommon  in  Egyptian  houses,  however,  where 
it  was  sometimes  supported  on  two  columns  before  the 
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Hotuefi,  from  the  triumph  of  Sanlanapalus  TTI.  over  the 
Sauani.— AMyrian  Scolptturea.  BriUsh  Mawnin. 


courts  of  which  the  house  is  oompo8e<l,  and  the  courts 

are  frequently  surrounded  in  whole   or  in  part  by 

wooden  galleries,  from  which  the  apartments  of  the 

upper  story  directly  enter.     The  orientals  having  a 
Vou  I. 


[336,  337.  ]       Ancient  Egyptian  Porchcd,  from  alalAstrona.— WllUnaon. 


front  door,  and  sometimes  consisted  of  a  double  row  of 
colunms,  between  which  were  often  placed  colossal 
statues  of  the  Egyptian  kings  (Wilkinson,  Anciont  EgTpt. 
li.  101,102).  Its  absence  from  the  houses  of  Palestine,  and 
the  great  probability  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  porch 
(jbSi»,  'ulam)  has  no  root  in  the  Hebrew  language  (roo 
Qesonliw),  makes  it  most  probable  that  the  word  is 
Egyptian;  iXa/j.  signifying  a  portico  in  Coptic  (Jablonski 
OpuBcalat  vol.  I,  page  8o\  and  the  porch  being  common  in 
Egypt.  The  resemblance  of  the  porch  of  Solomon's 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (a  porch  of  pillars, 
on^Syn  DSlie/«^«»*  kaammMdim,  i  m.  ni.  6),to  the  porches 

-  T        T 

of  Egypt,  renders  it  still  more  probable  that  the  idea  was 
derived  from  Egyptian  architecture.  In  the  only  place 
in  the  Old  Testament  where  we  read  in  the  authorized 
version  of  a  porch  as  attached  to  any  other  house  than 
the  temple  or  Solomon's  palace,  Ju.  id  23,  the  word  in  the 

Hebrew  is  diflerent  (nain^DS*  minderowiJt).     Porch  is 

T  :  :  • 
here  probably  an  incorrect  translation,  the  reference 
being  in  all  likelihood  to  a  colonnade  which  ran  along 
the  outside  of  the  upper  room  of  Eglon's  palace,  and 
communicated  with  the  ground  by  a  staircase.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  read  in  the  authorized  version  of  a 
porch  attached  to  the  high -priest's  palace,  Mat.  xxvi.  71 .  The 
Greek  word  here  (tuXwi*)  however  probably  means  only 
the  gate,  as  it  does  in  the  other  places  where  it  occurs 
(for  example,  Ac.  s.  17 ;  xii.  14;  xIt.  13 ;  Ro.  xxi.  IS).  In  Jn.  V.  2, 
we  read  of  five  porches  {<rrodt)  as  attache<l  to  the  pool 
of  Bethesda.  It  is  quite  plain  however  that  these  bore 
no  resemblance  to  the  porch  of  a  dwelling-house.  The 
(TTod  was  either  attached  to  a  temple,  a  colonnade  or 
cloisters,  or  was  a  distinct  building  used  as  a  pLkoe  of 
resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (Liddell  and  Scotl's  Lexicon). 
Such  evidently  were  the  porches  of  Bethesda,  distinct 
from  any  house,  and  built  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 
The  porch  of  the  palace  was  a  place  of  judgment  for 
the  king,  i  Ki.  trii.  7, 8.     (See  Gate.) 
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The  Door,— 01  the  Hebrew  words  for  the  door  we 
find  rfrr  {deleth)  frequently  used  in  the  dual,  signifying 

then  generally  double  or  folding- doors  (OMonloB);  we  find 
the  other  words  used  only  in  the  singular  and  plural 
(Fuent).  The  door  consisted  of  the  threshold,  the  side- 
)x)st8,  and  the  lintel.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  0X/a 
is  put  in  the  Sept.  both  for  the  side-posts  and  the  lintel 
of  the  door,  and  it 
seems  to  be  used  in  both  ^^^«-.^^-^ 

these  senses  in  classical  ^^^^^^Rl 

writers  (Liddell  and  Sc  otf«  

Lexicon).  The  doors  were  ^    ^ 

commonly  made  of 
wood,  and  where  great 
expense  was  gone  to  this 
wood  was  sometimes 
the  cedar,  Ca.  tIU.  9;  but 
doors  made  of  single 
slabs  of  stone,  some 
inches  thick,  occasion- 
ally ten  feet  high,  and 
turning  on  stone  pivots, 
are  found  in  some  of 
the  old  houses  and  se- 
pulchres of  Syria  (Buok- 
ingham*B  Trarela,  p.  170 ;  Maundrell,  in  Earl  j  Trarels  in  FalMtlne, 
p.  447, 44«).  The  doorways  of  eastern  houses  are  some- 
times ornamented  in  a  very  rich  manner,  though  they 
are  generally  mean  in  appearance  even  when  leading 
to  sumptuous  dwellings.  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Eg^pt.  u.  lis, 
114,  oh.  T.)  gives  us  representations  of  different  Egyptian 
doorways,  some  of  those  in  the  tombs  being  charged 
with  a  profusion  of  ornament.  But  for  this,  and  the 
kind  of  locks  and  keys  usually  employed  for  gates  or 
doorways,  see  under  Gate. 

The  Court  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
eastern  house.     Every  house  has  one,  even  the  very 


[338.]    Ancient  E^ypUaa  Hingn.' 
From  specimeni  in  Brit  M  oa. 


[339.1 


Part  of  the  Court  of  a  private  honae  in  Cairo. 
From  a  sketch  by  E.  Falkner,  Esq. 


meanest  has  something  of  the  kind,  sSa.zTii.  i8;  Ne.  viii  i«; 

>  1,  2,  4,  Bronze  pivot  hinges.  3,  Baaalt  socket  for  pivot. 
The  original*  of  flga.  1,  2,  3,  were  found  in  the  granite  aanctuary 
of  the  great  temple  at  K&mak. 


Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  11.  270,  sec.  z.  Some  houns  ha?e  one 
court,  others  two,  and  three  are  not  uncommon;  m 
nmny  as  seven  are  found  in  some  veiy  fine  hoosea  at 
Daniascus;  large  buildings  such  as  convents  are  divided 
into  a  great  many  courts  opening  by  passages  mto  one 
another  (Robinson, Bib.  Res.  L  ISO;  WilkinM>n,  Anc  Eg.  IL 103, lOt). 
The  passage  from  the  doorway  into  the  court  \b  osoally 
so  contrived  that  no  vkw  can  be  had  £rom  the  street 
into  it;  this  is  sometimee  done  by  the  erection  of  t 
wall,  or  by  giving  a  turn  to  the  passage  that  leads 
into  the  court.  The  court  nearest  the  entrance  of 
an  eastern  house  is  variously  arranged,  according  at 
it  is  the  only  court,  or  as  it  is  the  first  of  two  or 
three.  We  shall  first  speak  of  houses  which  have 
but  one  court,  and  which  diffisr  very  much  &om  one 
another  in  comfort  and  convenienoe.  The  court  in 
this  case  is  an  open  space  or  quadrangle,  round  which 
the  apartments  for  the  inmates,  and  in  country  places 
also  the  sheds  for  the  cattle,  are  arranged.  In  the 
very  poorest  of  these  there  is  merely  one  apartment, 
and  a  shed  for  cattle  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  u.  stb),  and  the 
court  or  yard  is  surrounded  with  a  hedge  of  thony 
boughs.  A  house  of  a  somewhat  better  description 
usually  consisted  of  the  court,  three  or  four  store-rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  single  chamber  above,  to 
which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  court  (wukinson, 
Ano.  Egypt.  IL 107).  But  there  are  other  houses — ^though 
perhaps  they  are  not  very  commonly  to  be  met  with— 
having  only  one  court,  of  a  far  superior  kind.  Enter 
ing  into  the  courtyard  you  see  around  you  a  number  of 
little  bmldinga,  not  deficient  in  convenience,  and  oc- 
casionally presenting  a  certain  air  of  elegance — ^though 
frequently  constructed  on  no  regular  plan.  In  these 
are  found  various  little  chambers,  one  piled  upon  the 
other,  the  half- roof  of  which  always  forms  a  terrace  for 
walking,  from  which  a  little  flight  of  steps  or  hidder 
leads  to  the  dwelling-house,  or  to  the  upper  terrace. 
Tliis  court  is  well  paved;  on  one  side  doors  lead  to  the 
apartments  of  the  family,  and  on  the 
other  to  those  of  the  servants  (Bremer, 
TraveU  in  Holjr  Land,  U  17s).  Maundrell  (in 
Eariy  Travels,  p^  488)  describes  the  easten 
courts  in  Damascus  as  vexy  fine.  In 
them,  he  teUs  us,  yoa  generaUy  find  a 
large  square  court,  beautified  vrith  a 
number  of  fragrant  trees  and  marble 
fountains,  and  compassed  round  with 
splendid  apartments  and  divans.  The 
diivans  are  floored  and  adorned  on  the 
sides  with  a  variety  of  inlaid  marbles 
wrought  in  interlacing  patterns.  Tbej 
are  placed  on  all  sides  of  the  court,  so 
that  at  one  or  other  of  them,  shade  or 
sunshine  can  always  be  enjoyed  at  plea- 
sure. In  the  summer  season,  ox  when  t 
large  company  is  to  be  received,  the 
court  is  usually  sheltered  from  the  heat 
and  inclemencies  of  the  weather  by  a 
curtain  or  awning,  which,  being  expanded 
upon  ropes  from  one  wall  to  the  other, 
may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure 
(Shaw,  Travels,  L  374, 375).  To  this  Ihr.  Shaw 
supposes  the  psalmist  to  refer  when  he 
speaks  of  God  as  spreading  out  the  heavens  like  a 
curtain,  Ps.  dr.  a.  At  the  side  of  the  court,  opposite 
to  tho  entrance,  is  placed  the  public  receptii>n-room. 
or  guest-chamber,  Lu.  xxii.  ii,  open  in  front,  and  rap- 
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ported  by  a  pillar,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  in  the  sequel.     When  the  house  has 
a  second  or  inner  court,  it  is  generally  of  a  much 
laiger  size  than  the  outer,  and  more  richly  decoiated. 
In  this  case  the  private  i^Mutments  of  the  master  of 
the  house  are  in  the  inner  court,  and  here  is  also  the 
hareem  for  the  women  and  children,  guarded  jealously 
from  all  intrusion  (Shaw,  Tr«T.  p.  ao7;  Lue,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  ir»,a)7). 
The  hareem  however  was  not  in 
use  among  the  Jews.     We  find 
it  referred  to  as  belonging  to 
the  paUoe  of  Ahasuerus,  £s.  u.  S; 
but  we  nowhere  find  allusion 
to  it  in   strictly  Jewish   life. 
A  considerable  measure  of  the 
same    freedom  which    women 
possess  in  Christian  society  was 
accorded   to   them  among  the 
Jews.     In  the  inner  court  there 
is  often  a  fountain  of  water; 
occasionally  there  are  trees,  very 
frequently  two  in  number,  such 
as  Uie  palm  or  cyjvess,  the  olive 
or    pomegranate.       In    some 
houses  these  courts  are  laid  out 
in   beautiful   gardens   (Bromer's 
TraTfila  in  Holy  Land,  ii.  149,241;  IU>1>* 
ioson's  R«8.  L  137, 138).     In  others 
they  are  handsomely  paved.    A 
verandah    or    covered    gallery 
generally  runs  round  the  front 
of  the  house  within  the  court. 
In  the  woodcut  No.  340,  we  have  a  good  illustration 
of  the  inner  court  of  a  Turkish  house,  which  probably 
corresponds  in  its  main  features  with  the  better  houses 
of  ancient  IsraeL     The  accounts  of  the  eastern  courts 
given  by  travellers  illustrate  many  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture.    Thus  the  olive  or  the  palm  planted  in  the  court, 
and  carefully  tended,  represent  the  righteous  pUnted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  flourishing  in  his  courts, 
Ps.  Ui.  6;  xdL  13.     As  the  court,  crowded  with  its  happy 
inmates,  and  beautifully  kept,  was  the  sign  of  national 
prosperity;  so  the  court  desolate  and  forsaken,  where 
the  thorns  come  up,   and  the   nettles  and  brambles 
flourish,  the  habitation  of  jackals  and  owls,  is  the  sign 
of  national  decay,  is.  xzxiv.  is. 

Tke  Stairs  of  the  house  are  generally  a  flight  of  steps 
or,  in  humble  houses,  a  ladder  leading  from  the  court 
to  the  roof  or  terrace  of  the  dwelling-house.  When  the 
house  possesses  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  continued 
from  the  gallery  fronting  on  the  court  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  whither  they  lead  up  through  a  door,  that  is 
constantly  kept  shut  to  prevent  the  domestic  animals 
from  daubing  the  terrace,  and  so  injuring  the  water 
conducted  thence  into  dstems  (Bremer's  Trar.  in  Holy  Land, 
1. 1 75;  Shaw,  Trar.  1. 374-379).  In  large  houses  there  are  often 
two  or  more  sets  of  steps  from  the  court ;  but  there  is 
seldom  more  than  one  from  the  gallery  to  the  roof. 
The  stairs  are  frequently  placed  in  the  comer  of  the 
court,  and  sometimes  at  the  entrance  (Shaw,  Travels, 
f.  374-379).  They  are  usually  of  simple  structure,  and 
of  stone  or  wood ;  but  those  mentioned  in  1  Ki.  vi.  8, 
and  distinguished  by  a  different  name,  seem  to  have 
been  of  a  more  complicated  kind;  probably  these 
latter  stairs  were  within,  not  outside  of  the  building ; 
hut  from  the  outer  stairs,  which  are  those  commonly 
used,  one  can  easily  understand  the  facility  with  which 


Ehud  could  escape  after  he  had  killed  Eglon,  and  how 
readily  the  bearers  of  the  sick  man  could  bring  him 
to  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house,  Jn.  111.23;  Mar.U.4. 
Wilkinson  indeed  thinks  it  probable  that  Eglon's  sum- 
mer parlour  was  an  isolated  house  on  the  ground,  such 
as  were  usual  in  ancient  Egyptian  dwellings,  but  the 
Hebrew  (n»Sy)  scarcely  permits  this  view.     In  some 
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mountain  villages  the  stairs  are  entirely  outside  of  the 
inclosure  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  p.  43).  We  can  also 
understand  how  public  a  place  the  top  of  the  stairs 
must  have  been,  and  how  suitable  it  would  be  for  pro- 
clamations or  addresses  of  a  public  nature  addressed 
to  those  assembled  in  the  courts  below.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  Israelite  captains  placing  Jehu  on  a  kind  of 
tribunal  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  there  proclaiming 
him  king,  2  Kl.  ix.  13. 

The  Jloof.— The  roof  of  an  eastern  house  is  flat.  It  is 
so  equally  in  Egypt,  Arabia^  Syria,  Persia,  and  Africa 
(Richardson,  Trar.  in  Sahara, ii.  164;  Thomson, Land  and  Book,  p  39; 
Robinson,  Res.  1. 316;  WUUnson,  Ano.  Eg.  IL  119).  But  the  flat 
roof  of  Egypt  has  peculiarities  unknown  in  the  houses 
of  Palestine.  It  is  sometimes  supported  by  columns, 
sometimes  by  the  mere  walls.  Within  the  roof  is  a  large 
hole,  to  which  is  affixed  the  wooden  mulguf,  or  wind- 
conductor  (Wilkinson,  An.  Eg.  U.  119.  i2o).  The  materials  of 
which  the  roof  is  formed  are  of  different  kinds.  It 
b  sometimes  composed  of  boards  or  stone  slabs  (Thomson, 
p.  369;  Buckingham,  TraT.  p.  170).  A  veiy  USUal  kind  of  roof 
is  constructed  in  the  following  manner:  The  beams 
or  rafters  are  piaced  about  three  feet  apart;  across 
these  short  sticks  are  arranged  dose  together,  and 
covered  with  the  thickly  matted  thorn  bush  called 
bellan.  Over  this  is  spread  a  coat  of  thick  mortar,  and 
then  comes  the  marl  or  earth  which  covers  the  whole 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  369).  A  large  stone  roller  is 
kept  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  harden- 
ing and  flattening  the  layer  of  earth,  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  penetrating.  Roofs  however  are  often  of  a 
very  inferior  description  to  this.  They  are  at  times 
composed  of  the  palm-leaf,  and  in  other  cases  are  made 
of  cornstalks  or  brushwood,  spread  over  with  gravel 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  L  243;  ii.  279),  or  of  reeds  and  heather 
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with  a  layer  of  beaten  earth  (Hartley,  RMearchee  in  Q woe, 
p.  240).  The  roofs  of  the  great  halls  in  Egypt  are  covered 
with  flagstones  of  enormous  size.  Parapets  are  uni- 
formly  placed  round  the  roof,   for  the  purpose  of 


[341.J       Andenfc  Egyptian  House,  baring  a  terrace  and  roof 
•upportod  by  columns.— Wilkinson. 

guarding  against  accident  by  falling  (WUkinaon,Ano.  Eg. 
it.  132;  Thomson's  Land,  kc.  30;  Horne*s  Introd.  to  the  Scriptures, 
iiL  388,  part  iv.  ch.  L  7th  ed.)  The  Jews,  ere  they  entered 
Canaan,  were  strictly  commanded  never  to  build  a 
hpuse  without  the  safeguard  of  the  battlement,  De. 
zxlL  8.     The   woodcut,    No.  842,   shows  examjJes  of 


1342.  J       Ancient  BatUemento.       1.  2.  ABsyriao.    3.  Egyptian. 

Assyrian  and  Egyptian  battlements,  derived  from  the 
monuments. 

The  roof  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  an 
eastern  house.     Every  kind  of  business  and  amusement 
at  times  proceeds  upon  it.   Thither,  after  the  business  of 
the  day  is  over,  people  retire  from  the  filth 
and  crowding  so  common  in  the  narrow       /^' 
streets  of  an  eastern  town,  to  enjoy  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  to  refresh  the  eye  with 
the  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
to  carry  on,  as  it  may  happen,  the  most  ^ 

serious  or  the  most  frivolous  occupations  ' 

(Richardson's  Trarels,  1. 154 ;  Bremer's  TraTels,  ii. 
155).  Here  the  worshipper  says  his  evening  -  •'. ' 
prayer,  and  the  mother  sits  vrith  her  chil- 
dren clustered  round  her  for  supper,  or 
sporting  in  play.  Here  neighbours  as- 
semble to  learn  the  news,  and  recline  on 
carpets  and  mats  in  the  delicious  coolness 
of  the  evening.  In  the  warmer  season 
the  roof  is  a  favourite  place  of  sleeping, 
and  is  eagerly  sought  after  as  such.  Those 
who  cannot  obtain  a  place  there,  find 
themselves,  even  in  the  upjjer  room,  which 
is  the  coolest  in  the  house,  often  plagued 
with  heat  and  fleas,  and  look  with  envy 
through  the  lattices  on  the  sleepers  calmly 
reposing  on  the  roof  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  IL  lao;  Robinson's 
Res.  ill.  31-33).  From  the  roof  also  proclamations  are 
made.  The  public  crier  ascends  the  highest  he  can 
find  access  to,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  long-drawn 
call  upon  all  to  hear  and  to  obey  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book, 
p.  42).  Here  com  is  dried,  fruit  is  prepared,  linen  is 
hung  up  (Thomson,  p.  30;  Shaw,  p.  21l). 


Numerous  passages  in  Scripture  are  iUustnted  and 
explained  by  the  description  of  the  roof  in  books  of 
travel.  We  have  Hahab  hiding  the  spies  beneath  the 
stalks  of  flax  laid  on  the  roof  to  dry,  Jo*.  ILS.  We  find 
the  roof  used  as  the  place  for  confidential  communmg, 
1  Sa.  ix.  26.  And  on  the  occasion  referred  to  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  a  place  for  sleeping,  for  ver.  26 
should  probably  be  translated:  "  And  it  came  to  paw 
about  the  spring  of  the  day  that  Samud  called  Saul  on 
the  roof  (where  he  was  asleep).  Up  (i.e.  rise  from  sleep), 
that  I  may  send  thee  away"  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book, 
p.  30).  On  the  roof  of  the  upper  chamber  were  the 
altars  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made  for  idola^iu 
worship,  2  KL  xziu  12,  a  practice  referred  to  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  Je.  xxxii.  20;  Zep.  1 6.  Here,  in  the  times 
of  national  caUunity,  the  people  of  the  East  withdrew 
to  bewail  their  troubles,  U.xT.3{Je.xlTiiL38;  in  times  of 
danger  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ls.xxU  i; 
or  in  anxious  moments  to  desciy  the  approach  of  the 
bearer  of  tidings,  2  Sa.  xtUL  24,  sa  Here  aJso,  as  in  the 
most  pubUc  place,  Absalom  spread  the  tent  for  his 
f  ather^s  concubines,  to  indicate  the  nnalteraUe  estrange- 
ment between  himself  and  David,  2  Sa.  xtL  21,  22.  From 
the  house-top  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  to  prodaim 
what  was  spoken  to  them  in  private,  Mat.  x.  27;  La.  xU  3; 
and  to  it,  as  to  a  place  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the 
h6use,  Peter  went  up  at  the  sixth  hour  to  pray,  and 
there  saw  the  vision  from  heaven  which  announced 
the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  the  Jew  and 
Crentile,  Ac.  x.  o.  The  nature  of  the  eastern  roof  readilj 
explains  the  transaction  referred  to  in  Mar.  ii.  4,  La. 
V.  19.  Several  modes  of  explanation  have  i^peared. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  that  the  letting  of  the  paralytic 
through  the  roof  merely  means  that  the  people  drew 
away  the  awning  which  is  often  drawn  over  eastern 
courts  (Travehi  in  Barbary,  L  382-384.)  A  more  probaUe  ex- 
planation is  given  by  those  who  suppose  that  the  bearers 
of  the  paralytic  in  their  anxiety  broke  up  the  simple 


[343.]       Flat-roofed  Houses  at  Gaza.— Laborde. 

materials  of  wliich  the  roof  in  question  was  composed, 
and  through  the  aperture  thus  made  let  down  the  sick 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  369 ;  Callawajr,  Oriental  Obserrationf 
p.  71 ;  Hartley,  Res.  in  Greece,  p.  240;  Neander's  Life  of  Chri«t»p-  2^3) 
Josephus  relates  of  Herod's  soldiers  breaking  up  the 
roofs  of  houses  to  get  at  their  enemies  (Ant  xir.  xt.  12) 
This   explanation    suits    all    the  expressions  of   the 
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narrative,  aptly  displays  the  faith  of  the  parties,  and 
18  quite  suitable  to  the  real  nature  of  the  eastern  roof. 
The  vast  aie  of  the  roof  of  Dagon*s  temple  may  be 
inferred  from  the  numbers  who  assembled  on 
it  to  witness  Samson's  feats  of  strength,  Ju. 
xtL  27.    The  flat  roof  was  of  the  greatest  use 
at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  on 
such  roofs  the  people  erected  their  booths, 
Ne.  Till  IB.    The  earth  of  the  roof  would  afford 
nourishment  to  grass  seeds  in  the  time  of  rain, 
'  I     while  the  returning  drought  and  heat  would 
1 1     wither  the  grass  before  it  had  time  to  ripen 
1 1    —a  lively  illustration  of  momentary  prospe- 

I  rity  followed  by  ruin,  8  Ki.  xix.  se ;  Bb.  exxiz.  6. 
',  The  nature  of  the  roof  also  afforded  ready 
!  I  means  for  attack  or  escape,  Joel  U.  9;  Mat.  xziv.  17. 
I,  Wilkinson  represents  a  very  small  chamber 
I    in  a  comer  of  the  tops  of  Egyptian  houses, 

I I  which  he  thinks  may  perhi^  illustrate  Pr. 
I ;     zxi.  9  (Ancient  Egyptians,  iL  loe). 
.j        Some  travellers  have  noticed  a  peculiarity  in  the 

roofs  of  Judea,  which  gives  to  its  towns  and  villages 
'  I    a  new  and  striking  aspect :  it  is  the  erection  of  two 
1 1    or  three   small  domes  on  the  roof  of    each  house. 
f  I    They  serve  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  eleva- 
||    Uon  to  the  room  beneath  them.     Bobinson  did  not 
h    notice  them  farther  north  than  Nablous  (BiixRe«.LSis, 
1 1    328;  lit  29,96, 184).     Bremer  seems  to  describe  huts  on  the 
roof  of  a  different  kind  at  Tiberias  (Tnveia  in  Hoi j  Land, 
p.  ISO).    They  are  not  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  are 
probably  of  comparatively  modem  date. 
The   upper   roonif  or  cha$nber  (Gr.    vx€pCl>w,   Heb. 
'    rrSy,  ^aUtyth),  strictly  so  called,  is  a  sort  of  loft  on 
the  top  of  the  roof.     It  is  often  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, more  frequently  indeed  than  would  appear  from  our 
authorized  version.   This  upper  room,  which  is  the  most 
desirable  part  of  the  eastern  house,  is  fitted  up  with 
greatest  care,  and  as  such  is  given  to  guests  whom  it 
u  thought  right  to    treat  with  peculiar  distinction 
(Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  p.  160).     It  is  often  large  and 
airy,  and  forms  a  kind  of  upper  story  upon  the  flat  roof 
of  the  house.     The  favoured  guests  use  it  by  day  for 


engraving  No.  835).  In  the  woodcut  No.  845,  re- 
presenting modem  Egyptian  houses,  there  is  seen  in 
one  of  them  the  master  of  the  house  sitting  in  the 
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Hut  of  Greek  i)eaBant.  formed  of  mtid  embedding  sticks 
and  straw.    Valley  of  Xanthas.— FeUowcs'  Lycia. 


all  requisite  purposes;  and  at  night  occupy  it  as  their 
sleeping  apartment,  being,  next  to  the  open  roof  of 
the  house,  the  coolest  place.  It  has  often  many 
latticed  windows,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  view, 
as  for  coolness ;  and  it  resembles  a  summer  palace 
(Robixiaon,  Researches, iU.  96, 32,33,417).  Homer  speaks  of  it 
as  a  place  for  prayer  (Od.  ir.  76i).  From  the  accounts 
of  travellers  there  appears  to  be  generally  but  one 
upper  room  to  each  house,  and  the  poorer  houses  have 
none  (Robinson,  UL  18,32,33;  Wilkinson,  An.  Eg.  li.  108;  Thomson's 
L:uui,*c.  p.  100).  The  Assyrian  sculptures  represent  most 
of  the  houses  with  flat  roofs  and  an  upper  room  (see 


[345.]       Egyptian  Houses.— From  models  in  British  Mnseton. 
1.  Model  of  Uuee-storied  booM  in  calcareooi  lione.     a,  Honse  with  apper  chamber 
and  ooortyard,  in  painted  wood. 

upper  room,  while  his  wife  is  busy  at  work  in  the 
court  below.  The  upper  room  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  Scripture ;  and  always  in  a  manner  that  accords 
with  the  accounts  of  modem  travel.  The  guest-cham- 
ber, where  our  Lord  partook  of  his  last  passover,  is 
sometimes  represented  as  being  an  upper  room  such 
as  this.  Mar.  xIt.  16 ;  La.  xxii.  12 ;  but  that  is  incorrect, 
and  has  arisen  from  mistranslation,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  in  connection  with  the  ^(e«^cham- 
ber.     Usually  in  Scripture  the  upper  chamber  is  spoken 

of  as  if  there  was  but  one,  Jo.  ill.  23;  l  Ki.  xriL  19;  2  Ki. 
It.  11;  Ac.  ix.  39;  zx.  8.  In  the  larger  houses,  however, 
there  were  several  such;  the  temple  had  many  of  them, 
2  Ch.  ill.  9;  and  rich  luxurious  men  are  charged  with  even 
sinfully  multiplying  chambers  of  this  sort,  Je.  xxii  13, 14 
(Heb.)  As  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  both  large,  and  built  for  the  purposes 
of  comfort  and  luxury.  We  find  accordingly  frequent 
mention  made  of  them  in  connection  with  kings, 
who  appear  to  have  used  them  as  summer  houses 
for  their  coolness,  Jo.  UL  20;  2  Ki.  i.  2;  xxlii.  12.  Tho 
summer  house  spoken  of  in  Scripture  was  very 
seldom  a  separate  building.  The  lower  part  of  the 
house  was  the  winter  house;  the  upper  room  was 
the  summer  house.  If  they  are  on  the  same  story, 
the  outer  apartment  is  the  summer  house,  the  inner 
is  the  winter  house  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  p.  309; 
Robinson's  Res.  ill  417.)  We  find  them  allocated  to  the 
use  of  those  prophets  whom  it  was  wished  to  honour 
particularly,  i  Ki.  xyiL  19;  2Ki.iT.  lO;  used  also  on  account 
of  their  size  and  coolness  as  places  for  assembly,  Ac.  i.  13; 
XX.  8;  and  for  the  similar  reasons  the  dead  were  laid 
out  in  them,  Ac.  ix.  39.  There  appears  to  have  been  an 
upper  room  over  the  gateways  of  towns,  2  Sa.  xriiL  33; 
and  on  their  roofs,  as  being  the  highest  part  of  the 
house,  idolatrous  worship  was  paid  to  Baal,  2  Ki.  xxiiL  12. 
In  allusion  to  the  loftiness  of  the  upper  room,  the 
psalmist  beautifully  describes  God  as  laying  the  beams 
of  his  upper  chambers  in  the  waters,  and  from  thence 
watering  the  hills,  Fb.  cIt.  3,  is  (Heb.) 

Height  of  Buildings. — The  houses  in  Joshua's  time 
are  thought  to  have  been  low,  from  no  mention 
being  made  in  Scripture  of  an  upper  story  till  a 
later  time  (Jahn  and  Ackermann,  Archaeology  Bibl.  sect  33). 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  representation  given  of  them 
conveys  that  impression;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  various  heights,  according  to  drcumstanoes.     Those 
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in  the  towns  would  seem  to  be  generally  high.  The 
hoiues  of  Hebron  are  of  that  character  (Rob.  Rm.  l.  ns); 
so  are  those  of  Nablous,  Sidon,  and  Beirout  (Robinaon't 
Rea.  iU.  96,418,438).  Those  on  the  eastern  wall  of  Sidon, 
Robinson  noticed  as  being  of  a  remarkable  height.  At 
Ramleh  he  occupied  a  house  of  three  stories  (Ui.se). 
Thomson  thinks  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
oriental  cities  in  general,  had  not  less  than  two  or 
three  stories  each  (Land  aod  Book,  p.  682).  The  houses  in 
ancient  Babylon  had  each  three  and  four  stories  (Hero- 
dotus, lib.  i.  JO.  180).  Some  Egyptian  houses  had  so  many 
as  five,  and  usually  one  or  two  (WiikioAon,  An.  Eg.  ii. 
o>ioo).  Shaw  represents  eastern  houses  as  usually 
having  one  or  two  stories    (Travels  in  Barbary,  L  374,  379; 


[346.]      Aaqrrlan  Houses  of  more  than  one  stoiy-  — Kouyunjik. 

Bremer's  TraTels,  i.  I9i).  The  house  where  Paul  preached 
in  Troas  had  three  stories  Ac.  xx.  9;  and  from  the  ref^v 
enoe  in  Am.  iz.  6,  it  would  appear  that  several  stories 
were  in  use  in  the  prophet's  time.  Oesenius,  however, 
thinks  the  word  there  used  (r\lSy&>  moo/otA),  equivalent 
to  **  upper  rooms."  ~  " 

Booms  and  Guett- chambers. — Houses  having  different 
jloors  had  the  principal  rooms  in  the  upper  floor. 
Jowett,  in  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  (p.  89-96), 
gives  an  account  of  the  several  uses  of  the  different 
floors.  The  ground  floor  was  iised  as  a  store;  the  first 
floor  was  for  the  daily  use  of  the  family;  on  the  next 
floor  all  the  expense  and  care  was  lavished.  A  very 
important  apartment  in  the  eastern  house  is  the  gttest- 
chamber  («rardXv/ua),  Mar.  xW.  i4;  Lu.  xxiL  ii.  From  the  use 
of  the  article  it  is  plain  that  each  house  of  any  pretensions 
in  Jerusalem  had  a  guest-chamber.  In  classical  usage 
the  word  designates  an  inn,  Lu.  li.  7.     The  Septuagint 

makes  it  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  nswS  {lishkoh\ 

T  :  • 
1  Sa.  Ix.  22,  where  Samuel  received  his  guests  to  dinner. 

Gesenius  is  doubtful  of  the  etymology  of  this  word;  but 
Fuerst  derives  it  from  W?,  *'to  recline  or  lie  down." 
The  guest-chamber  is  a  room  opposite  the  entrance  into 
the  court,  where  all  visitors  are  received  by  the  master 
of  the  house.  It  is  often  open  in  front,  and  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a  pillar.  It  is  generally  on  the  ground 
floor,  but  raised  above  the  level.  Such  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  guest- chamber  where  our  Lord  ate  his 
last  passover,  Mar.  xir.  i&,  dvdyaiov.  This  evidently  signi- 
fies, not  the  *•  upper  room,"  but  a  ground  room  cJevated 
above  the  floor.  Before  entering,  the  guests  take  off 
their  shoes;  so  our  Lord  is  thought  to  have  had  his  feet 
naked  when  the  woman  washed  them,  Lu.  t11.  38.     There 


are  seldom  any  special  bedrooms  in  eastern  homes,    i 
A  low  divan,    raised  roimd  the  sides  of  the  room,    , 
serves  for  seats  by  day ;   and  on  it  they  place  their 
beds  by  night;  see  woodcut  No.  112,  p.  199  (Bobiosoo, 
Retk  i.  134,  S4i;  lU.  32;  Bremer,  U.  126;  Shaw.  Travels  in  Baitsry,     | 
i.  p.  374-379;    Bockingbam's  Travels,  p.  170).       There   seems, 
however,  to  be  no  doubt,  that  at  least  in  great  houses  in    | 
Palestine  there  were  rooms  set  apart  as  bedrooms,    I 
2  KL  xi  2 :  Ec.  X.  so ;  2  8a.  iv.  6.     In   Egypt  there  were    , 
such,  Oe.  xliii.  90;  Ex.  TiU.  3;  and  in  Syria,,  2  Ki.  Till    The 
ground  floor  of  the  outer  court  is  occupied  by  the 
apartments  of  the  servants.     Where  there  is  an  inner 
court,  the  kitchen  is  always  attached  to  it,  as  are  also 
the  female  servants  that  labour  in  it.     In  the  earliest 
times  there  seems  to  have  been  no  place  appropriated 
as  a  kitchen,  the  cooking  being  carried  on  in  the  com- 
mon apartment,  a  Sa.  xiii.  8.     The  earliest  mention  of  a 
kitchen  is  in  Eze.  xlvi.  23,  24,  and  that  in  oonnectioii 
with  the  temple.     There  are  seldom  fireplaces  in  east- 
em  houses,  except  in  the  kitchen;  and  consequently 
there  are  few  chimneys.     Charcoal  is  frequently  used 
in  a  chafing-dish ;   and  a  fire  is  sometimes  kindled 
in  an   open  court,  Lu.xxU.65.     The  mode   of  heating 
the  room  in  winter  is  described  in  Je.  xxxvi.  22;  which 
may  be  thus  translated,   "  There  was  the  fire-pan  (or 
brazier)  burning  strongly  before  him  "  (Oesenius).   Hoses 
compares  the  dispersion  of  sinners  to  that  of  smoke 
when  it  issues  from  the  chimney.  Ho.  xiiL  3. 

Cellars  frequently  are  made  under  the  raised  plat^ 
form  of  the  ground  floor  for  storage  (Russell,  1.  ss).  In 
most  villages  there  are  subterranean  magazines  for  grain 
(Robinson*s  Res.  iU.  66).  Under  the  temple  were  very 
extensive  vaults  (Robinson*s  Res.  L  452.)  The  underground 
magazine  may  be  referred  to  in  Lu.  xii.  24.  In  some 
houses  the  granary  was  on  the  ground  floor,  s  8a.  ir.  6; 
and  in  others  it  was  in  separate  offices.  La.  xU.  il 

The  Cistern  was  a  most  important  feature  in  the 
houses  of  Palestine  (Stanley's  Slnoi  and  Palestine,  p.  S14)- 
Where  the  wells  were  few  and  bad — ^where  the  towns 
were  frequently  built  on  hills,  and  so  could  not  depend 
upon  streams  for  their  supply — and  when  these,  even  if 
near,  could  be  diverted  by  an  enemy — the  dstem  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  Accordingly,  the  greatest 
attention  is,  and  always  has  been,  paid  to  this  source  of 
supply.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Jerusalem  which 
has  not  one  or  more  of  ihes^  excavated  in  the  soft 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Some 
houses  have  four.  They  vary  from  8  to  SO  feet  in 
length ;  from  4  to  80  in  breadth;  from  12  to  20  in 
depth  (Robinson's  Res.  1.  480;  Bookingfaanri  Travels,  p.  K^)- 
Into  these  the  water  is  conducted  from  the  roof  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  with  proper  care  remains  sweet  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer  and  autumn  (Robinson's  Rea  i  4Si). 
Robinson  remarks  that  most  of  these  are  very  ancient 
(Ibid.  482).  The  immense  supply  of  cistern  water  accord? 
with  Strabo's  description  of  Jerusalem,  "within  weD 
watered,  without  wholly  dry"  (xTLi,4o),  and  explains 
the  fact,  that  while  b^egers  of  Jerusalem  suflered 
from  scarcity  of  water,  its  inhabitants  never  did  dur 
ing  the  longest  sieges.  Stanley  accounts  for  this  by 
a  spring  beneath  the  temple  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  i») : 
see  woodcut  No.  174,  p.  836.  Similar  dstems  are  found 
throughout  all  the  hill  coimtry  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(Robinson's  Res.  I.  48i).  The  antiquity  which  BobinFon 
remarked  in  the  cisterns  of  Judea  agrees  remarkably 
with  Ne.  ix.  25,  where  we  read  that  Israel  took  po**"^ 
sion  of  a  land  already  full  of  "  cistemB  cut  or  bewn : 
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for  80  it  should  be,  and  not  "  wella  digged."  From  2  Ki. 
zviii.  31,  we  also  infer  that  every  house  in  JeruBalem 
hid  at  ihat  time  its  cistern,  just  as  Robinson  remarks 
is  the  case  now;  and  the  making  of  cisterns  was  a 
work  worthy  of  a  king,  s  Ch.  xxtI.  lo.  The  cistern 
affords  some  beautiful  aUnsions  in  Scripture.  Israel's 
dependence  on  false  gods  is  compared  to  the  dependence 
on  a  broken  cistern,  Je.  U.  is;  the  broken  wheel,  unable 
to  draw  up  the  water  of  the  cistern,  is  compared  to 
the  decay  of  life,  Eo.  xlL  O;  and  the  blessedness  of  con- 
jugal fidelity,  to  that  of  him  who  draws  water  from 
his  own  cistern,  Pt.t.  16. 

Tke  Powndation  of  the  more  important  eastern  houses 
is  attended  to  with  great  care.  In  1  Kl.  v.  17,  we  read 
of  "great  stones'*  brought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
temple;  and  the  accounts  of  travellers  fully  bear  out 
this  (Robinson,  Re&i.  423).  The  stones  are  so  great  that 
we  wonder  how  they  could  be  brought.  This  is  even 
more  remarkable  in  the  accounts  of  the  enormous  stones 
used  by  Solomon  at  Baalbec.  We  are  told  in  fact  of  one 
stone  fourteen  by  seventeen,  and  sixty-nine  feet  long 
(Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  p.  234, 235).  A  like  care  is  usual 
to  this  day  throughout  the  country.  They  commonly  dig 
till  they  reach  the  solid  rock — sometimes  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet  (Robinson,  ill.  102).  From  this  they  build  up 
arches  to  the  surface;  and  though  we  do  not  find  any 
account  of  the  arch  in  Scripture — for  the  word  trans- 
lated '*  arches"  in  Eze.  xl.  16,  has  probably  no  reference 
to  this  feature  of  architecture  (Gescnloa)— yet  it  is  now 
allowed  that  the  arch  was  known  in  very  ancient 
times  in  Babylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt  (wukinson's  An.  Eg. 
n.  117, 135;  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  601;  Robinson's  Res.  i.  428; 
Josephos,  Ant,  ziT.  It.  2;  J.  W.  1.  tIL  2;  il.  xvi.  3;  Townsond's  Manual 
of  Dates).  Scripture  perpetually  refers  to  the  founda- 
tion as  an  image  of  important  truths  and  lessons. 
Frail  man  is  compared  to  a  foundation  in  dust,  Job  if.  lO; 
the  wise  man,  to  him  who  digs  to  the  rock,  Lo.  tL  48;  the 
good  minister,  to  him  who  builds  on  the  true  founda- 
tion— Jesus  Christ,  i  Co.  iil.  10;  Jesus  is  the  stone  that  is 
the  sure  foundation,  is.  xxriU.  is.  Seealso  Ps. di  25;  Pr.  x.  25; 
He  Tl.  1. 

Tht  Comer-stone  was  also  an  important  part  of 
the  building  (Robinson,  Res.  1.  423) ;  and  furnishes  Scrip- 
ture illustrations,  especially  in  the  comparison  of 
Christ  as  the  comer-stone  of  his  church,  Ps.  cxxtUI.  22; 
2Pe.  U.  6.  The  comer- stone  was  of  large  dimensions, 
and  placed  at  the  junction  of  two  walls  to  form  a  bond 
between  them.  Obviously  there  must  have  been  many 
comer-stones  in  every  building;  but  the  principal  one, 
and  that  chiefly  alluded  to  in  Scripture  illustrations, 
would  seem  to  be  that  which  formed  the  junction  of 
the  walls  at  their  uppermost  comer. 

The  Windows  of  the  eastern  house  have  no  glass;  but 
have  instead  a  lattice  with  small  perforations,  which 
afford  shade  from  the  sun  and  fresh  air  through  its 
openings.  The  apertures  of  the  windows  in  Egyptian 
and  eastern  houses  generally  are  small,  in  order  to 
exclude  heat  (Wilkinson,  An.  Eg.  ii.  124).  They  are  closed 
^riih  folding  valves,  secured  with  a  bolt  or  bar.  The 
windows  often  project  considerably  beyond  the  lower 
part  of  the  building,  so  as  to  overhang  the  street. 
The  windows  of  the  courts  within  also  project  (Joweu. 
Christian  Res.  p.  OS,  67).  The  lattice  is  generally  kept 
closed ;  but  can  be  opened  at  pleasure,  and  is  opened 
on  great  public  occasions  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.  L  27).  Those 
within  can  look  through  the  lattices,  without  opening 
them,  or  being  seen  themselves;  and  in  some  rooms, 


especially  the  large  upper  room,  there  are  several 
windows.  From  the  allusions  in  Scripture  we  gather, 
that  while  there  was  usually  but  one  window  in 
each  room,  in  which  invariably  there  was  a  lattice — 


(347  ]       LatUced  Windows,  Ben  el  Kasrejm.  Cairo.- Hay's  Cairo. 

Jtt.v. 28,  where  "a  window"  is  in  Heb.  *'the  window," 
Jos.  it  16;  2  Sa.  vi.  16,  in  Heb.  "  the  window;"  2Ki.  U.  30,  do. ; 
Ac.  XX.  9,  do. — there  were  sometimes  several  windows, 
2  Ki.  xiil  17.  The  room  here  spoken  of  was  probably  such 
an  upper  room  as  Robinson  describes  above  with  many 
windows  (iil.  417).  Daniel's  room  had  several  windows; 
and  his  lattices  were  opened  when  his  enemies  found 
him  in  prayer.  Da.  t1.  lo.  The  projecting  nature  of  the 
window,  and  the  fact  that  a  divan  or  raised  seat 
encircles  the  interior  of  each,  so  that  usually  persons 
sitting  in  the  window  are  seated  close  to  the  aperture, 
easily  explains  how  Ahaziah  may  have  fallen  through 
the  lattice  of  his  upper  chamber,  and  Eutychus  from 
his  window  seat,  especially  if  the  lattices  were  open  at 
the  time,  2Ki.  1 2;  Ac.  XX.  0  (Jowott.CbrisUan  Res.  p.  66,67). 

The  Ceilings  of  the  principal  apartments  in  eastern 
houses  are  the  parts  on  the  adorning  of  which  the  chief 


[348.  J       Part  of  CeiUng  of  modem  Egyptian  House.  —Lane. 

care  is  expended.     In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  these 
are  much  enriched  by  tasteful  patterns,  generally  of  an 
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interlacing  chaittcter,  and  often  painted  in  brilliant 
oolouTB,  red,  blue,  gold,  and  green  being  the  favonrites 
(Shaw,  Travel*  Id  Barbary,  1  347-370;  Lane,  i.  18.)  Wilkinson 
gives  us  representations  of  the  various  patterns,  and 


W^W^ 


1349. ]       OeUing  of  Palace  at  Kooieh  (ooe-fourth  of  pattern). 
Texlar,  Dmetktmaa  dt  VUit  Minenre. 

gorgeous  colours  of  the  ceilings,  of  ancieat  Egyptian 
houses  (Anc.  Egypt  ii.  125);  and  Scripture  indicates  that 
similar  care  was  bestowed  on  these  parts  among  the 
Jews,  Je.  xxU.  14 ;  Hag.  1.  1 

The  Pillar  formed  often  a  main  feature  in  the  con- 
struction of  eastern  houses.  Before  the  Greeks  had 
brought  the  pillar  to  its  ideal  perfection,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  imparted  to  it  very  considerable  beauty 
(Wilkin8on,Anc.  Egypt  ill.  300,310).  llhe  pillar  is  frequently 
used  to  hold  up  the  open  front  of  the  reception-room. 
Seven  pillars  appear  to  have  been  in  great  houses,  Pr.  Ix.  i. 
The  architecture  of  Dagon's  house,  principally  supported 
on  two  middle  pillars,  has  greatly  perplexed  commen- 
tators to  explain,  Ja  xri.  so.  Shaw  (p.  2ii)  gives  his  view 
of  its  construction.  It  is  quite  plain  that  while  the 
two  middle  pillars  were  the  main  support,  there  were 
other,  and  probably  many  outer  pillars.  Like  the 
Dey's  house  at  Algiers,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind 
which  he  saw,  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  have  been  made 
in  the  fashion  of  a  pent- house,  supported  by  one  or  two 
contiguous  pillars,  or  else  in  the  centre,  the  pulling 
down  of  which  would  have  the  same  effect  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Philistines. 

The  Furniture  in  ancient  eastern  houses  was  usually 
very  simple,  and  is  still  so  as  compared  with  the  houses 
of  Europe  (Home,  Introd.iii.  390, 4th  ed.)  Wilkinson  gives 
us  representations  of  the  different  articles  of  Egyptian 
furniture  (Anc.  Egypt.  IL 197, 903).  And  though  we  have  no 
exact  information  respecting  the  furniture  of  houses  in 
Palestine,  yet,  from  the  variety  which  appears  to  have 
existed  in  Egypt  of  stools,  chairs,  couches,  and  tables, 
and  the  taste  displayed  in  their  construction,  there  may 
have  been  among  the  wealthier  classes  in  Palestine  an 
approach  in  this  respect  to  modem  luxury.  But  there 
could  not  be  many  of  this  description. 

2%e  MaUricUa  of  which  houses  are  built  are  very 
various.  A  great  many  of  the  houses  and  villages  of 
Judea  are  whoUy  built  of  mud,  in  which  no  lime  has  been 
mixed.  Habitations  of  this  kind  are  very  ephemeral  in 
their  nature,  and  when  deserted  for  any  time  by  their 
inhabitants  quickly  melt  away  beneath  the  action  of 
the  elements,  as  Job  describes,  Jobxr.  28,  and  become  un- 
distinguished heaps.   Houses  of  this  nature  were  readily 


dug  through.  Job  ir.  lO;  xzIt.  is.     It  is  to  walls  of  socb  a 
kind,  some  think,  that  God  compares  a  people  whose    I 
reUgious  teaching  has  been  of  a  delusive  nature.    As 
the  wall  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  rains  and  snows    1 1 
and  winds  of  winter  suddenly  gives  way,  so  do  the  hopes 
and  faith  built  upon  false  doetrine  give  way  in  the  day    { i 
of  reckoning,  Eie.  xiU.  10-1«  (RobioMO,  lUa.  L  376;  nomfOD, 
Land  and  Book,  S9i) .  Houses,  however,  are  vexy  commonlj 
built  of  stone  in  Judea  (RobinMn,  Ret.  L  siS;  Ui.  S7.  os,  i3i,fso). 
Limestone  abounds  in  its  mountuns.     A  great  variety    ■! 
of  stone  and  marble  of  different  colours,  among  wUdi    | 
are  supposed  to  have  been  porphyiy  and  granite  brought    { i 
from  Arabia,  were  collected  by  D^vid  for  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  temple,  i  Ch.  xxlz.  1     The  chalk  stones  wbidi 
are  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  ch.  zxriL  9,  are  thooght  by  Gese- 
nius  to  have  been  the  lime  of  the  country.     Brick  also 
was  used,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  Chaldea  and    I ' 
Egypt)  Na.  iu.  14;  Je.  xlUL  0.    We  read  of  David's  msking    1 1 
the  captive  Ammonites  pass  through  a  brick-kiln,  but 
this  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  country  of  Ammon. 
2Sa.xiL3L     The  ancient  Egyptian  bricks  were  made  of 
clay,  mud,  and  straw,  kneaded  together,  and  baked    | 
in  the  sun.    The  bricks  of  Ghaldea  and  other  places, 
when  baked  in  the  kiln,  possessed  almost  the  hardnen 
and  duration  of  the  beet  stone.     Though  bricks  are  not 
mentioned  as  being  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
it  is  thought  that  to  some  extent  they  were  (wiikin«»,    I 
Anc.  Egypt.  L  50;  11. 96;  PUny,  Nat  Hist  b.  xxxT.di.5o).      None     ' 
of  the  houses  of  Palestine  are  built  of  wood,  nor  ii 
there  any  indication  in  Scripture  of  their  ever  having 
been  so.     Wood  was  too  scarce  a  mftterial  in  thst 
country  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  especially  where 
there  existed  an  abundance  of  other  materials  more 
easily  worked,  or  more  suitable  for  building.     For  parts     { 
of  the  house  however  the  Jews  used  a  variety  of  timber, 
of  which  the  foUowing  are  the  principal  kinds  :~Cedar, 

Ca.  L 17;  Je.  xxil.  14, &c.;  sycamore,  Is.  ix.  10;  olive,  1  KLTiSl-S3; 
fir,  iiaTL34.  As  to  the  mortar  employed,  there  sre 
apparently  several  expressions  used  to  denote  it :  «eerf. 
geeVf  khoumer,  aphor,  topkailt  De^xxTiLS;  IlzxtILO;  xiLSi; 
Le.  xIt.  48;  Bae.  xiU.  10.  This  variety  of  expression  probably 
arises  from  the  various  substances  of  which  mortar  was 
made,  and  from  the  different  manner  in  which  it  was 
prepared.  Some  mortar  or  plaster  was  made  of  fime, 
other  of  mud  or  earth.  The  first  was  probably  used  in  | 
all  houses  of  a  better  kind,  the  latter  in  the  habitationi 
of  the  poor.  This  leads  us  to  remark  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  the  term  used  {opkor)  in  Le.  xiv.  42.  Leprosy 
would  most  frequently  appear  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  accordingly  the  command  here  is  to  plaster 
the  walls  of  the  infected  houses  with  the  mortar  made 
of  mud,  which  ophvr  certainly  is  (Foenrt^GesenlosV  Of 
oonrse  this  would  not  prevent  the  use  of  any  better 
kind  of  mortar  if  desired.  The  mortar  spoken  of  in 
Ezekiel  {tophail,  translated  ''untempered  mortar*^)  ws:) 
probably  of  lime,  but  not  properiy  prepared  (GeMniosV 
Considerable  question  has  been  ndaed  as  to  Uie  use  of 
iron  in  ancient  times :  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  » 
used,  No.  xxxT.  16;  De.  tUI.  9.  It  was  worked  in  tiie  time 
before  the  flood,  Oe.lT.Sf,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  its 
use  was  ever  whoUy  lost.  Wilkinson  argues  its  use  in 
Egypt  in  the  early  Pharaonic  age,  and  that  two  kinds 
of  it  were  known  to  the  Jews  (Anc.  Egypt  UL  so- 9i7^ 
On  the  erection  of  a  house  it  was  the  custom  to  dedicate 
it,  De.  XX.  5,  a  custom  also  in  use  in  Egypt  (WlDdana. 
Andent  Egypt.  IL 1S4 ;  Home,  Int.  UL  SOO). 

The  Population  of  eastern  houses  is  very  dense,  mocfa 
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greater  tlian  it  uBual  among  Europeaos.    Several  caiuea 

give  riae  to  this  (RobinMn,  Ri».  UL  32;  Home,  Int.  iiL386; 
Bremer,  Trarela,  L 176).  In  the  poorer  houaes  men  and 
cattle  dwell  together  (Buokin^uun*a  Tmrela,  p.  40  and  34 ; 
Irby  uid  Mangloi,oh.  Ir.  Nor.  10 ;  Backin«^uun*«  Anb  Tribes, p.  170). 
Of  thia  diatom,  even  in  houaea  of  a  superior  kind,  we 
find  noticea  in  Scripture,  a«.  xxiv.  S2 ;  i  Sa.  uriii.  24.  Of 
the  assemblage  of  houses  in  an  eaatem  city  we  have 
now  in  the  acoounta  of  travellers  abundant  information. 
Lofty  houses  overhanging  long,  narrow,  winding,  dirty 
streets,  or  shooting  up  on  the  town  walls ;  streets  fre- 
quently so  close  that  they  almost  meet  overhead  at 
their  projecting  windows ;  dark  oovered  baxaars,  and 
a  thronging  population  through  the  thoroughfarea,  are 
the  general  characteristics  of  an  oriental  city,  to  which 
Jerusalem  is  no  exception  (Tbomaon,  Land  and  Book,  p.  602  i 
r,  TraTeli,  1. 170, 176;  U.  170 ;  Robinaon,  Bei.  i.  34, 816 ;  ta  418) . 


HUSK 


[The  edition  of  Wilklnflon'a  Ancient  Bgyptiant  naed  in  this 
artiole  ia  the  aeoond;  London,  Murray,  1842.  The  edition  of 
Robinaon  is  that  by  Murray;  London,  1841.  Stanley's  Sinai 
and  PaUaUne,  12th  thousand,  1862.]  [h.  c  ] 

HUL' DAfi  [meaning  uncertain],  a  prophetess  who 
lived  in  Jerusalem  in  the  earlier  part  of  Joaiah's  reign, 
and  the  wife  of  one  Shallum — of  whom  nothing  is 
known.     She  is  spoken  of  as  residing  in  the  mishnehf 
which  is  rendered  college  in  the  English  Bible,  2Ki. 
zxiL  14 ;  but  this  certainly  conveys  a  wrong  impression  of 
the  original.    The  word  properly  means  the  second;  and 
it  depends  upon  the  connection,  in  what  respect,  or  on 
what  account,  the  term  is  to  be  understood.     But  there 
seems  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  only  asoertuned 
sense;  the  place  of  Huldah's  residence  was  on  some 
ground  or  another  designated  the  second;  but  on  what 
ground  we  are  not  told.     The  supposition  of  some,  that 
it  was  the  aecond  quarter  of  the  city  is  probable  {gee 
Collkob);  but  in  the  uncertainty  which  exists,  it  is  best, 
perhaps,  to  retain  the  word  aa  a  proper  name,  which 
waa  done  even  by  the  Septuagint  translators :  "  She 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  Mishneh."     How  Huldah 
had  given  evidence  of  possessing  prophetical  gifts,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally  known ;  for  on  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the 
law,  when  Josiah  ordered  that  inquiry  should  be  made 
at  one  qualified  to  direct  in  such  circumstances,  the 
partiea  aent  repaired  to  Huldah — not  certainly  because 
she  was  the  oxdy  person  then  in  the  land  who  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy  (for  Jeremiah  and  others  then  lived), 
but  probably  because  she  dwelt  close  at  hand,  while 
they  were  at  some  distance,  and  were  as  yet  perhaps 
little  known.    The  response  given  by  Huldah  was  such 
aa  became  a  true  prophet,  and  perfectly  suited  to  the 
oocaaion:  ahe  asaiired  the  messengers  of  the  long  that 
the  wrath  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  would  cer- 
tainly come  down  on  the  people  of  Judah,  on  account 
of  the  many  sins  and  iniquities  which  defiled  the  land, 
but  that  from  regard  to  the  tenderness  of  heart  and 
fear  of  Grod  which  had  been  manifested  by  the  king,  the 
judgments  should  not  be  inflicted  in  his  day.     The  word 
proved  both  a  solace  to  Josiah,  and  an  encouragement 
for  him  to  proceed  with  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
2  Ki.  TxiL 

JdtUK  [hole].  1.  A  person  evidently  of  some  note 
in  the  camp  of  Israel,  aa  he  waa  chosen  along  with 
Aaron  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  Moses  during  the  war 
^ih  Amalek,  Ex.  zriL  10-18.  He  is  again  mentioned  in 
<K>iinection  with  Aaron,  and  as  having  a  joint  share 
in  the  oversight  of  the  people  during  the  period  of 
Vou  I. 


Moaea'  abaence  on  Mount  Sinai,  Ex.  xxIt.  14.  No  further 
notice  is  taken  of  him;  but  the  apparent  intimacy  of 
lus  relation  to  Moses  and  Aaron  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  which  is  stated  in  Josephus  as  a  fact  (Ant.  UL  s,  4). 
The  same  authority  reports  him  to  have  been  the  Hur 
who  waa  the  grandfather  of  Bezaleel  (Ant.  ilL  2,  i);  which 
is  quite  probable,  though,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
intimation  of  Scripture,  we  cannot  hold  it  for  certain. 
2.  One  of  the  five  kings  of  Midian  slain  at  the  close  of 
the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  bore  the  name  of  Hur; 
kings  in  this  case  being  equal  to  princes  or  leaders,  No. 
xxxi.  8 ;  Jos.  xlii.  21.  3.  Two  others  are  mentioned  in  later 
times  of  the  name  of  Hur,  but  without  any  particular 
marks  of  distinction,  i  Ki.  iv.  8 ;  Ke.  iiL  o. 

HURAM,  another  form  of  Hiram. 

HU'SHAI  [kasting]^  denominated  the  Archite,  a 
friend  and  counsellor  of  David,  2  Sa.  xrii.  xriii.  He  was 
probably  called  the  Archite  from  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Archi,  mentioned  only  in  Jos.  zvi.  2,  as  among 
the  places  belonging  to  the  children  of  Joseph.  All 
that  is  known  of  him  respects  the  part  he  acted  in  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom — in  which  we  have  more  reason 
to  admire  the  adroitness  he  displayed  in  the  cause  of 
David,  and  the  effectual  service  he  rendered,  than  to 
approve  the  course  he  took  in  order  to  carry  his  object. 
His  first  intention  was  to  accompany  David  into  exile; 
but  on  David^s  suggesting  that  he  might  turn  his 
fidelity  and  skill  to  more  account  by  remaining  behind, 
and  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel, 
he  followed  the  advice,  and  resolved  to  play  the  part 
of  a  professed  friend,  though  real  enemy  of  Absalom. 
If  deceit  in  skU  cases  is  to  be  condemned,  and  a  good 
end  is  never  to  be  promoted  by  bad  means — ^which 
Scripture  and  conscience  alike  teach — then  neither 
David  nor  Hushai  can  be  justified  in  this  course:  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  so  full  of  falsehood  and 
treachery,  may  go  far  to  palliate  it,  but  they  cannot 
rescue  it  from  the  condemnation  which  justly  rests 
upon  the  policy  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come. 
As  matters  turned  out,  Hushiu  undoubtedly  served  the 
cause  of  David  well;  he  did  prevail  to  overthrow  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel,  who  in  consequence  hanged  him- 
self; and  so  secured  breathing  time  for  David,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  rally  his  forces,  and  concert  his 
measures  aright  for  the  decisive  action.  Still,  with  a 
little  more  faith  and  patience  on  the  part  of  David  and 
his  friends,  such  a  crooked  policy  might  have  been 
dispensed  with ;  Grod,  in  that  case,  would  have  found 
some  other  method  for  overthrowing  the  plans  of  the 
adversaries,  and  one  that  we  should  have  had  more  plea- 
sure in  associating  with  the  name  and  the  cause  of  David. 
But  viewed  in  respect  to  Absalom  and  his  party,  one  can 
easily  see  why  it  may  have  been  permitted.  By  false- 
hood and  treachery  they  expected  to  succeed  in  their 
guilty  plot,  and  by  falsehood  and  treachery  they  were 
defeated  of  their  aim.  Their  own  measure  was  meted 
back  to  them. 

HUSK.  In  the  most  touching  of  all  parables 
we  are  told  that,  when  reduced  to  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, the  prodigal  would  fain  have  pacified  his  hunger 
with  **  the  husks  (Keparla)  which  the  swine  did  eat," 
Ln.  XT.  i&  Begarding  these  heraiia  there  is  no  dispute. 
It  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  they  were  the  horn- like 
pods  of  the  Ceratonia  nliqua,  or  carob-tree,  which 
growB  abundantly  along  the  shorea  of  the  Levant  and 
in  Northern  Africa.     With  its  pinnated  leaf  and  papi- 
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lionaoeoos  blossom,  the  carob  is  a  handsome  evergreen 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
and  projecting  a  grateful  shadow.  In  Malta,  where  it 
grows  in  perfection,  Lady  Calloott  describes  its  "dark 
green  shade''  as  forming  "a  curious  contrast  with  the 
•white  buildings,  and  the  equally  white  tufa  of  which 
the  island  is  composed.  The  efiect  of  this  contrast  is 
most  remarkable  by  moonlight.  Then,  seen  with  its 
terraced  gardens,  flat-roofecf  houses,  and  long  lines  of 
fortification,  Malta  might  be  taken  for  an  island  of  the 
dead.  No  sound  is  heard  but  the  murmurs  of  the  waves, 
as  they  wash  the  rocks,  or  a  stilly  breeze  scarcely  stirring 
the  dark  carob-trees,  which  seem  like  funereal  plumes 
waving  over  the  tombe  below'*  (scripture  Herbal,  p.  2&2). 
The  fruit  is  a  large  flat  pod,  brown  and  glossy,  bent 
like  a  sickle  or  sheep's  horn,  and  so  suggesting  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  in  Greece.     The  bean 
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contained  in  this  pod  is  very  small,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
the  original  of  the  carat,  or  weight  used  by  jewellers  in 
weighing  precious  stones  and  pearls.  But  apart  from 
these  beans,  the  pod  is  full  of  a  somewhat  solid  pulp, 
so  saccharine  that  it  is  constantly  compared  to  honey. 
''  It  is  so  nutritious  that  the  children  of  the  poor  live 
entirely  on  it  during  the  season,  requiring  no  other 
food;  for  it  contains  all  the  necessary  elements  for  the 
support  of  life — starch,  sugar,  oil,  &c.,  in  proper  pro- 
portion. I  found  it  when  new  rather  too  sweet  to  suit 
my  taste;  but  children  seem  to  enjoy  it,  and  they 
thrive  on  it,  eating  the  shell  as  well  as  the  seeds.  When 
the  fruit  is  stored  it  becomes  somewhat  dry,  and  less 
sweet;  but  on  being  soaked  in  honey,  it  is  like  new 
fruit.  The  Arabs  all  like  sweet  food,  and  of  many  a 
man  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  as  well  as  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, it  might  be  said,  'His  meat,'  for  a  season,  'was 
locusts  and  wild  honey'*'  (MIm  Roger**  Domestlo  Life  in  Pales- 
tine, p.  78).  Some  pods  which  we  have  had  in  our  pos- 
session many  years  still  retain  their  sweetness,  but  in 


this  desiccated  state  they  have  a  veiy  hviky  dune- 
ter,  and  we  should  think  would  not  be  prized  ezoeptby 
the  poorest  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  both  wboi 
newly  gathered  and  when  kept  for  a  length  of  time, 
they  are  a  chief  food  of  cattle  in  the  countries  where 
they  grow.  During  the  peninsular  war,  "Algarobs" 
or  carob  beans  formed  the  chief  food  of  the  British 
cavalry  horses,  and  in  Barbary  they  are  given  to  muleB 
and  assee,  who  prefer  them  to  oats  (Bomett's  Bot  see.  tm). 
The  pagan  and  pork-eating  neighbours  of  the  Jews 
would  no  doubt  give  the  carobs  to  their  swine;  but 
amongst  them,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  it  most  have 
been  deemed  a  sign  of  poverty  when  people  were  driven 
to  subsist  upon  them : 

"  Vlvit  ailiquis  et  pane  secundo." 

It  was  long  debated  whether  the  dKplSes  ["loeugU"^ 
in  th€  authorized  version],  on  which  John  the  Baptist 
partly  subsisted,  were  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  or  the  well- 
kno¥m  insect  the  locust ;  and  although  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed  among  the  learned  that  the  dxpUci  of  the 
evangelists  can  only  mean  locusts  properly  so  called., 
the  popular  impression  of  the  East  still  gives  it  in 
favour  of  the  carob,  which  is  frequently  called  St 
John's  bread.  [j.  h.] 

HUZ'ZAB  appears  in  the  English  Bible  as  the  name 
of  a  queen  of  Nineveh,  Na.  ii.  7.  And  so  certain  autho- 
rities, both  Jewish  and  Christian,  have  held.  But  it  is 
not  a  probaJ)le  opinion ;  as  it  is  against  the  usage  to 
bring  into  a  prophetical  description  the  name  oi  any 
one,  especially  of  a  woman,  otherwise  unknown.  It  ii 
better,  therefore,  to  take  the  word  as  a  participle,  sod 
to  render  perhaps,  with  Gresenius,  who  joins  it  to  the 
preceding  clause,  thus:  *'  the  palace  ahall  be  dissolved 
and  melt  away."    But  the  passage  is  certainly  obscore. 

HYMENE'US,  or  more  correcUy  HYMEN^US, 
a  heretical  teacher  in  the  church  of  Ephesus.  He  it 
mentioned  by  the  apostle  first,  more  generally,  as,  along 
with  Alexander,  losing  a  good  oonscienoe,  and  in  con- 
sequence making  shipwreck  of  faiUi,  iTLL»;  and 
again  more  particularly,  as,  along  with  Philetns,  giving 
vent  to  profane  and  vain  babbUngs,  and  eiring  in 
respect  to  the  faith,  by  saying  that  the  resurrection 
is  past  already,  2  TL  ii  lo-is.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  the  same  person  who  is  referred  to  in 
both  these  passages  under  the  name  of  Hymensoi. 
And  though  the  description  is  very  brief  respecting  hn 
errors,  yet  the  probability  is,  that  he  belonged  to  the 
class  who  in  the  early  chureh  gave  way  to  the  Gnostic 
tendency,  as  to  the  inlierent  evil  of  matter,  and  held  that 
the  only  resurrection  which  should  be  looked  for  was  the 
change  that  passed  over  the  spiritual  part  of  our  natures. 
A  tendency  in  this  direction  prevailed  veryextensiveh 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  gospel,  and  gave  rise  to  maaj  ol 
the  corruptions  which  followed;  and  it  became  the 
apostle  to  denounce  it  with  earnestness  from  the  first 
In  the  former  of  the  two  passages  referred  to  above, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  having  delivered  the  parties  over  to 
Satan,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspdieme;  that  is, 
he  had  solemnly  cast  them  out  of  the  visiMe  chmt:h. 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  Spirit's  agency,  and  sent  than 
back  to  the  world,  the  proper  sphere  of  Satan*s,  with 
the  design  possibly  of  suffering  special  infiiotionB  of  evil 
from  this  adverse  power.  (See  Satajs.)  But  it  was  still 
if  rightly  viewed,  for  good — for  coirection  and  iwproof 
in  righteousness,  not  for  final  rejection.  But  whether 
it  proved  in  reality  so  or  not,  we  are  not  informed. 
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HYSSOP  [a-iTK,  'e9obh;  dcrcranros].  UntU  very  lately, 
although  there  might  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
particular  plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  in  Uie  Septuagint,  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  must  be  a  member  of 
the  hkbiate  family.  To  this  extensive  but  inconspicuous 
order,  so  named  from  its  tubular  lipped  corolla,  belong 
plants  like  thyme,  lavender,  rosemary,  mint,  sage,  &c., 
many  of  them  remarkable  for  their  agreeable  perfume, 
all  of  them  harmless,  and  some  of  them  noted  for  their 
healing  properties.  The  hyssop  "that  springeth  out  of 
the  wall,"  IKL  It  33,  would  be  very  well  represented  by 
the  Hyuopm  officinalitf  which  brides,  with  its  numer- 
ous small,  pointed,  downy  leaves,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  sprinkling.  Maimonides,  however,  and  those  who 
follow  Jewish  tradition,  say  that  the  hyssop  of  the 
Bible  is  an  origanum  (or  marjoram),  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  with  a  strong  straight 
stalk,  downy  leaves,  and  white  blossoms,  growing  freely 
on  stony  soil,  dust- hills,  and  similar  places  (Kalischon 
Ex.ziL32). 

But  for  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Forbes 
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[351.]      Caper  plant— Caj»pari»  gpinom. 

Royle.  Finding  that  oAzef  or  asuf  [or  lasaf]  is  one  of 
the  names  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  caper-plant 
(Capparis  spinosa)^  it  struck  him  that  this  might  be 
identical  with  the  esobh  or  esof  of  Scripture,  and  in  a 
very  elaborate  memoir,  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  he  has 
broug^ht  together  a  great  mass  of  ingenious  evidence  in 
support  of  this  conclusion.  Besides  the  apparent  iden- 
tity of  name,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  caper 
may  be  reduced  to  these  three :  1.  It  occurs  in  Egypt, 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  in  Palestine.     2.  By  the 


ancients  cleansing  or  healing  properties  were  ascribed 
to  it.  8.  Its  trailing  stem  would  easily  furnish  a  rod 
sufficiently  long  to  convey  to  the  lips  of  the  dying 
Redeemer  the  restorative  mentioned,  Jn.  xi%.  29.  To 
these  the  learned  author  might  have  added,  that  its 
sprawling  creeping  habit,  so  like  the  bramble,  makes 
the  caper  a  very  good  antithesis  to  the  cedar:  "Solo- 
mon spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar  to  the  esobh;" 
suggesting  a  similar  contrast  in  Jotham^s  parable: 
"Let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,"  Ju.  ix.  i5. 

At  the  same  time,  after  carefully  pondering  the  argu- 
ments of  this  able  botanist,  we  own  that  we  are  by 
no  means  satisfied.  It  is  true  that  with  its  bright 
green  foliage  the  caper  plant  springs  from  the  rocky 
clefts  in  the  desert,  and,  its  thorns  notwithstanding,  it 
might  suit  tolerably  well  for  a  sprinkler.  But  would 
not  a  fragrant  plant  answer  the  purpose  still  better? 
and  one,  like  the  origanum,  also  a  native  of  the  same 
regions,  which  with  its  straight  twigs  could  readily  be 
formed  into  a  "bunch,"  Ex. xii. 22;  and  the  slightly 
villous  leaves  of  which  are  excellently  adapted  for  boUi 
taking  up  and  freely  scattering  a  fluid  ?  Nor  do  we 
attach  much  importance  to  the  healing  or  cleansing 
properties  which  Pliny  ascribes  to  the  caper.  When  he 
recommends  it  as  a  remeily  for  morphew  ("vitiligines 
albse"),  spleen,  and  glandular  swellings,  he  never  dreams 
that  patients  were  to  be  cured  by  drops  of  blood  or 
water  shaken  over  them  from  a  caper-sprig.  The  root 
is  to  be  made  into  a  decoction,  and  drunk;  or  the 
leaves  and  roots  are  to  be  poimded,  and  made  into  a 
cataplasm  (PlinilNat.  IIi8t.xx.6o).  And  even  if  any  sup- 
posed virtues  of  the  plant  had  aught  to  do  with  its 
selection  for  a  purpose  purely  ceremonial  or  symbolic, 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  still  stronger  case  for 
the  mints,  sages,  and  hyssops  which  still  retain  a  chief 
place  in  poptdar  pharmacy,  and  which  command  a 
large  sale  in  the  shops  of  English  herbalists  and  con- 
tinental apothecaries.  As  for  the  difficulty  founded  on 
Jn.  zix.  29:  other  evangelists  mention  that  the  sponge 
was  affixed  to  a  reed  {KaXdfjufi),  Mat.  xxtU.  48;  Mar  xt.m. 
As  Rosenmiiller  says,  "The  plain  reason  why  the 
soldiers  presented  to  the  Redeemer  a  sponge  dipped 
into  vinegar,  along  with  some  h3rssop,  seems  to  be  this, 
that  sucking  the  vinegar  from  the  sponge  was  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  which  he  complained,  and  the 
aromatic  scent  of  the  hyssop  was  to  refresh  and  to 
strengthen  him"  (Biblical  Botanj-,  It.  2);  and  the  sponge 
with  the  hyssop  around  it  was  affixed  to  a  cane  or 
reed — not  a  caper- stalk,  but  a  calamus.  If  we  accept 
the  statement  of  Gesenius,  there  need  be  no  difficulty : 
"  Under  this  name  ['esobh]  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
comprised,  not  only  the  common  hyssop  of  the  shops^ 
but  also  other  aromatic  plants,  especially  mint,  wild 
marjoram,  etc."  If  so,  whether  in  the  desert  or  at 
Jerusalem,  it  would  at  all  times  be  possible  to  procure 
the  suitable  herb  from  which  to  make  a  sprinkler.  From 
its  being  associated,  Le.  xiv.  4, 6, 61 ;  Na.  xix.  18,  with  the 
fragrant  cedar-wood,  there  is  an  additional  presumption 
in  favour  of  its  being  some  sweet-scented  plant  like  the 
hyssop  of  the  Greeks  and  the  origanum  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition. [J.  H.] 
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IBliElAM,  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
naasehy  which  must  at  an  early  period  have  heen  of 
some  importance,  as  it  is  mentioned  **  with  its  towns," 
or  villages,  Ju.i.  27.  It  was  near  this  that  Ahaziah 
received  his  mortal  wound  from  the  party  of  Jehu, 
S  Ki.  ix.  27;  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it,  nor  has 
its  precise  position  been  identified  by  modem  research. 

rB'2IAN,  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning,  and  found 
only  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the 
tenth  in  order,  Ju.  xil.  8-io.  He  is  merely  said  to  have 
been  of  Bethlehem,  to  have  judged  for  seven  years,  and 
to  have  had  thirty  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  for 
all  of  whom  he  took  wives  and  huslM&nds.  It  is  but 
natural  to  infer  that  his  period  of  rule  was  not  dis- 
tinguiflhed  by  remarkftble  exploits  of  a  higher  kind. 


ICH'ABOD  [where  is  the  glory  f  t.e.  it  is  gone]  the 
■on  of  Phinehas  and  grandson  of  Eli,  no  further  dis- 
tinguished than  as  having  been  bom  at  the  time  when 
the  Philistines  gained  one  of  their  most  memorable 
victories  over  Israel,  in  consequence  of  whidi  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
calamity,  more  even  than  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death,  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  on  the  afflicted  mother, 
and  broke  her  heart.  In  her  last  moments  she  gave 
the  name  of  Ichabod  to  her  child,  in  commemoratiun 
of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  her  house  and 
country,  1 8&.  It.  19-21 

ICOmUM,  a  town  in  AsiA  Minor,  about  20  miks 
south  of  Laodicea,  and  as  far  north  of  Lystra.  It  wss 
visited  by  the  apostle  Paul,  both  in  hia  fait  and  in  bis 


13S8.1       loonitun  (Konieh}.— Laborde,  Yoyaee  en  Orient. 


second  missionary  tour  through  Asia  Minor,  Ac.  xIt.i-s; 
XT.  36, 4L  In  the  evangelical  narrative  it  is  not  expressly 
assigned  to  any  particular  province;  but  it  is  mentioned 
sa  as  to  indicate  that  it  must  have  been  either  in  Ly- 
ooonift,  or  somewhere  on  its  borders;  for  Paul  and  his 
companions  are  reported  to  have  gone,  when  driven  out 
of  loonium,  "to  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia." 
Of  heathen  writers,  Xenophon  connected  it  with  Phrygia 
(Anab.  i.  2);  while  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  others,  it  is  placed 
in  LycaoniA.  In  Pliny^s  time  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
district,  or  tetrarchy,  which  comprised  fourteen  towns. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  and  possessed  a  pretty  large  population. 
Such  also  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  account 
given  in  Ac.  xiv.  1-5,  which  makes  mention  of  "a 
great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks "  receiving 
the  word  of  Paul.  The  situation  of  the  town,  which 
is  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  at  the  extremity  of 
%  vast  plain,  with  a  lake  in  the  centre,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  rendered  it  capable  of  supporting  such 
a  population.  And  partly  on  this  account,  perhaps,  it 
is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  that  region  which  still  con- 
tinue to  exist,  and  exhibit  some  proofs  of  their  ancient 
greatness.  The  modem  name  of  the  town  is  Konieh, 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  30,000.     It  is  sur- 


rounded with  lofty  and  massive  walls;  which,  howerer, 
were  built  in  mediaeval  times,  by  the  sultans  of  th« 
Seljukan  Turks,  who  resided  at  loonium,  and  made  it 
for  a  considerable  period  the  seat  of  government.  Many 
pieces  of  scidpture,  and  tablets  with  inscriptions,  be- 
longing to  the  more  ancient  dty,  have  been  built  into 
the  walls,  and  are  distinctly  seen.  Carpets  are  manu- 
factured in  the  place;  and  from  it,  as  tiie  centre  of  s 
rich  agricultural  district,  cotton,  hides,  leather,  flax, 
and  various  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  are  sent  to  Smjrra*- 
It  is  also  the  residence  of  a  pasha. 

IDDO  [timely'],  the  name,  1.  of  a  prophet  of  Jndah, 
who  lived  about  the  period  of  its  commencement  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  and  who  is  identified  by  Josephos 
with  the  prophet  who  went  to  Bethel  to  denounce  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  was  afterwards  slain  by  a  lioD  on 
his  return  (Jo«.  Ant.  tUL  9, 1).  This  cannot,  however,  be 
reckoned  very  probable,  firom  the  one  notice  that  is 
preserved  of  Iddo  in  Scripture;  it  is  said  that  "the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Abijah  (Behoboam's  son),  and  his  ways, 
and  his  sayings,  are  written  in  the  stoiy  {midnA, 
account)  of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  2  Ch.  xir.  a.  Living,  •• 
he  thus  appears  to  have  done,  to  the  doee  of  Abii»h  * 
reign,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  the  man  who  re- 
proved Jeroboam^s  idolatry  and  immediately  thereafter 
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died;  for  that  event  seenui  to  have  takm  pjaoe  at  a 
oonaiderably  earlier  period. 

2.  loDO.  The  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zediariah 
also  bore  the  name  of  Iddo,  Zee.  L  i;  Eir.  ▼.  i;  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him. 

3.  Idoo,  An  Iddo  of  the  same  period  as  the  preced- 
ing appears  as  the  head  of  the  Nethinim,  settled  at 
Casiphia,  a  place  somewhere  in  Babylonia,  to  whom 
Ezra  sent  a  message,  when  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
Judea,  praying  that  he  and  his  brethren  would  acoom- 
pany  them;  of  these  no  fewer  than  250  responded  to 
the  invitation,  £xr.  tUI.  i7-2o. 

4.  Iddo.  A  chief  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  i  Ch.  xztU.  »;  but  the  name  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  Hebrew,  having  for  its  commencing 
letter  tod  not  ain  (<j<sp),  and  meaning  lovely. 

IDOLS,  IDOLATRY.    The  references  to  idoUtry 
in  Scripture,  especially  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  of  great  number  and  variety.     It  is  not 
quite  easy  to  classify  them;  for  they  have  respect  some- 
times to  the  fabe  worship  of  the  true  God,  sometimes 
to  the  representations  made  of  other  or  rival  objects 
of  worship,  and  sometimes  yet  again  to  these  objects 
I     themselves — ^the  imaginary  deities  of  the  heathen,  which 
were  often  identified  with  the  material  forms  that  per- 
sonated them.    The  second  commandment,  which  is 
the  first  fonnal  prohibition  of  idolatry,  does  not  distin- 
guish between  these  different  senses;  it  strictly  forlnds 
the  paying  of  divine  homage  to  any  image  or  likeness, 
however  made,  and  whatever  being  it  might  purport 
to  represent,  of  things  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  deep.     But  one  can  easily  con- 
ceive, that  the  evil  forbidden  admitted  of  diverse  stages, 
as  well  as  forms,  and  that  it  would  be  the  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  divine  reprobation  the  further  it 
receded  from  correct  representations  of  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  being  and  attributes  of  Jehovah.     Even  in 
the  simplest  and  least  obnoxious  form,  when  endea- 
vouring to  exhibit  under  some  created  likeness  the 
Creator  himself  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  it  necessarily 
lied  against  the  truth;  because  no  likeness  of  any  ex- 
istence belonging  to  the  visible  creation  can  possibly 
form  an  adequate  representation  of  him  who  is  not 
only  a  Spirit,  but  a  Spirit  infinite,  eternal,  and  un- 
changeable.   No  external  form  can  possibly  image  such 
a  Being,  and,  if  any  one  is  adopted,  it  must  inevitably 
tend  to  debase  and  pervert,  instead  of  helping  men's 
notions  respecting  Um.    So  the  apostle  to  the  Gren- 
tilea  declared  on  Mars'  Hill,  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
finest  efforts  of  genius  that  have  ever  appeared  to  body 
forth  under  created  forms  the  likeness  of  the  divine. 
After  setting  forth  the  infinite  greatness  and  all- per- 
vading presence  and  power  of  God,  he  concluded, 
**  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the  of&pring  of  Grod,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Grodhead  is  like  unto  gold, 
or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device," 
Ac.  zvii.  291    Such  material  forms  could  but  imperfectly 
represent  even  a  finite  human  being,  and  they  altoge- 
ther failed  in  respect  to  the  infinite  and  divine.     Not 
only  BO,  but  they  also  conducted  by  a  necessary  sequence 
to  polytheism;  for,  as  no  image,  even  the  most  perfect, 
could  give  more  than  a  very  partial  and  fragmentary 
exhibition  of  the  idea  of  God  derived  by  the  human 
mind  from  the  phenomena  of  conscience  and  creation, 
another  and  another  in  endless  succession  were  neces- 
sarily added  to  supplement  felt  defidences.     Hence, 


in  those  countries  in  which  the  representations  were 
fashioned  after  the  human  type,  the  male  form,  imag- 
ing the  more  severe  and  manly  attributes  of  deity,  re- 
quired to  have  its  counterpart  in  the  female— where- 
ever  there  was  a  Baal  there  must  be  an  Ashtorsth, 
wherever  a  Jupiter  a  Juno;  nay,  in  either  division  there 
must  be  again  subdivisions  endless — images  of  men  and 
women  with  the  predominant  virtue  in  their  aspect,  of 
bravery  or  skill,  of  wisdom  or  beauty,  and  so  on,  till 
every  property  of  the  human  constitution,  every  phase 
of  the  human  character,  and  even  every  lust  of  the 
human  heart,  had  its  deified  representation  in  some 
visible  object  of  worship.  It  was  precisely  similar  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  idol-tendency  took  more 
of  the  symbolical  direction,  and  the  Godhead  was  con- 
ceived of  and  worshipped  under  the  shadow  of  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  creeping  things.  In  every  particular  form 
the  symbol  was  readily  perceived  to  image  but  a  part; 
it  brought  only  one  aspect  of  nature,  or  one  depart- 
ment of  life,  into  sensible  contact  with  the  Deity;  so 
that  others  from  time  to  time  were  required  to  fill  up 
the  representation,  till  the  whole  cycle  of  created  being 
in  a  manner  was  nmsacked  for  its  symbols  of  the 
divine.  Even  this  was  found  insufficient ;  for  fanciful 
and  composite  forms  were  often  devised  to  supply  what 
seemed  lacking  in  the  actual  world. 

But  as  this  process  of  idolatry  by  means  of  images 
and  symbols  advanced,  the  symbols  insensibly  became 
realities,  and  the  images  passed  into  so  many  actual 
deifications.  The  unity  of  the  Grodhead  was  lost  sight 
of;  and  instead  of  lifting  men's  minds  up  to  God,  the 
sensible  forms  under  which  they  worshipped  him  cor- 
ruptee! their  very  notions  of  his  nature,  dragged  him 
down,  as  it  were,  into  the  conditions  of  sense  and 
time,  and  merged  the  Creator  in  the  creature.  Thus, 
heathenism,  if  not  in  its  beginnings  was  at  least  in  its 
ultimate  issues,  but  a  form  of  pantheism;  and  not 
otherwise  than  by  its  abolition  could  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Grod  be  attained,  or  the  distinction  be  solidly 
established  in  men's  minds  between  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  the  invisible  God  and  his  visible  creation. 

It  is  quite  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  why  Scrip- 
ture should  have  so  sternly  prohibited  every  form  of 
idol- worship,  and  also  why  it  should  so  often  treat  the 
worshippers  of  idols,  even  when  people  professed  to 
adore  under  them  the  one  true  God,  as  serving  other 
gods.  Thus,  when  the  Israelites  made  the  molten  calf 
at  Horeb,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Jehovah  they  intended  to  worship  under  the  symbol  of 
the  bovine  form,  after  the  maimer  of  Egypt,  yet  Moses 
says  concerning  them,  "  Oh  I  this  people  have  sinned  a 
great  sin,  and  made  them  gods  of  gold,"  Ex.zxziLsi. 
And  so  at  a  later  period,  regarding  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  ''the  golden  calves  which  Jeroboam 
made  for  gods,"  2  Ch.  xiU.  8.  Hence,  "  to  serve  graven 
images"  was  of  itself  to  turn  from  serving  the  living  Grod. 
Still,  it  was  not  so  palpably  going  over  to  the  ranks 
of  heathenism,  as  when  the  images  avowedly  represented 
"  strange  gods,"  which  was  the  more  obnoxious  form 
of  evil  introduced  by  Ahab,  and  never  afterwards 
wholly  extirpated  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  i  KL  xTt 
SO;  am.  zvU.  7,&c.  It  was,  however,  but  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  same  great  evil ;  and  the  sin  which 
Jeroboam  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  had  its  natural 
consummation  in  the  foul  abominations  afterwards 
established  at  Samaria.  For  the  deity  worshipped  in 
the  former  places  under  the  merely  natural  symbol  of 
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the  calf,  howeyer  it  might  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  was  no  longer  the  pure  and  holy  Jehovah  of 
the  old  covenant;  with  the  change  of  the  chazacter  of 
the  worship,  the  object  of  worship  also  became  essen- 
tially different;  so  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  other 
kinds  of  worship,  nominally,  as  well  as  really,  opposed 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
phets against  idolatry  is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the 
senselessness  of  idol-worship — ^its  contrariety  to  the 
views  of  right  reason  and  the  first  principles  of  a  rational 
piety.  The  searching  and  vehement  expostulations 
of  Isaiah  upon  the  subject  are  particularly  stacking,  l«.  xl. 
18,  seq ;  xU.  0, 7,  &o.;  and  tiiose  of  Jeremiah,  though  briefer, 
are  in  a  similar  strain,  ch.  x.  a  The  same  object  is  also 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  contemptuous  epithets 
applied  in  various  parts  of  Scripture  to  idols.  They 
are  called  uhhvi  (elUim),  inanities  or  nothings,  Le.  xix.  4 ; 
pK  {aven}  utter  emptiness,  nonentity,  whence  Beth-el,  the 

house  of  God,  was  designated,  after  it  became  a  centre  of 
idolatiy,  Beth-aven,  house  of  vanity.  Is.  ixTi  3;  Ho.  It.  15; 
QtSan  {habalim),  vapours  or  light  and  frothy  things,  aKi. 
xTiL  15 ;  Ja.  li.  6;  Pi.  xxxi.  7;  t3*y  !)ptt^'  {skikiUnm),  abominations, 
Lo.  xi  10;  1  KL^xl.  5,  Acj  also  uhh^  {ffilluUtn),  blocks  or  logs 

of  wood,  Lo.  xxvi.  80 ;  2  Kl.  xfll.  12, 4o.  Thus,  by  a  variety 
of  expressions,  all  indicating  worthlessness  and  vanity, 
a  feeling  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  was  sought  to  be 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  toward  all  sorts  of 
images  of  worship. 

The  whole,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  check  the 
tendency  to  fall  in  vdth  the  sensuous  and  corrupting 
forms  of  heathenish  idolatiy,  until  repeated  and  deso- 
lating judgments  burned,  as  it  were,  the  impression  of 
the  truth  into  the  national  mind,  and  caused  an  anti- 
heathenish  spirit  to  spring  up  and  take  firm  and  per- 
manent root  in  the  Jewish  soil.  The  strength  of  that 
tendency  in  Israel,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  its 
eradication,  undoubtedly  arose  mainly  from  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  which  but  par- 
tially revealed  the  purposes  of  God,  and  associated  itself 
in  BO  many  ways  with  the  local,  the  fleshly  and  temporal. 
Serious  and  thoughtful  minds,  which  could  penetrate 
beneath  the  surface,  perceived  in  all  its  institutions  and 
services  a  manifestation  of  God,  entirely  different  in  its 
character  and  design  from  anything  that  was  to  be 
found  in  heathenism,  and  caught  a  spirit  that  was  aUke 
opposed  to  the  Benselessness  of  its  idolatry  and  the  foul- 
ness of  its  corruptions.  But  the  great  multitude,  who 
were  ever  prone  to  look  to  the  mere  show  and  garniture 
of  things,  naturally  paid  more  regard  to  the  resem- 
blances, than  the  differences  between  Judaism  and  hea- 
thenism: with  them  the  shell  was  in  a  manner  every- 
thing, the  kernel  nothing;  and  seeing,  as  they  did,  in 
heathenism  a  pomp  and  glory  that  fascinated  the  senses, 
and  withal  a  tendency  to  adapt  itself  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  human  heart,  while  it  had  many  resources  to 
work  upon  its  fears  and  hopes,  they  were  but  too 
ready  to  fraternize  and  fall  in  with  such  a  worship. 
But  the  true  at  length  prevailed,  because  it  was  of  God, 
while  the  false  sunk  imder  the  weight  of  its  own  vanity 
and  corruptions;  and  for  the  world  at  large  there  only 
needs  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  bring  every  form  of  idol- worship  to 
cease  from  among  men.  For  there  is  but  one  image 
which  Crod  can  own,  or  which  men  can  find  really  ser- 


viceable to  aid  their  conceptions  of  his  being  and  ohanc-    i 
ter,  one  that  he  himself  hasmade;  namely,  the  intelUgaDi,    , 
rational,  and  holy  nature  of  man~a&  image,  which  ht- 
came  marred  in  the  hands  of  its  original  posBeswr,  as  it 
still  is  in  those  of  his  natural  descendants;  but  which  haa   < 
reappeared  in  all  its  completeness  in  Christy  and  in  a   I 
measure  also  is  found  in  his  people,  in  proportion  u   \ 
they  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  gospel,  and  hate 
become  conformed  to  his  likeness. 

IDXJMifi'A,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Edom  (which  signifies  redness),  derived  from  Esau,  Ot. 
xxxvi.  8,  the  elder  twin  brother  of  Jaeob~81''25';  29' 50' 
N.  Ut.;  and  85'  88'  9"  E.  long.    {See  Esau.)    We  find 
Edom  as  the  name  of  the  people,  Na.  xx.».ii;  and  of  tbe 
country,  Jaxlix.i7.    Hie  phrase  "land of  Edom" fre- 
quently appears,  Ka.  xxL  4 ;  xxxitL  37,*&  "  Field  of  Edom,** 
Jilt.  4.    The  children  of  Edom,  daughter  of  Edom,  u. 
iT.  21, 22.   Edomite,  Edomites,  De.  xxiii? ;  i  KL  xi  i.  Ida- 
maea  or  Edom  was  the  mountainous  tract  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.     It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  cultivated  land  of  Judea  on  one  ode  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Moabites  on  the  other. 
On  the  north-west  Edom  touched  upon  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,   and  on  the  west  it  was  separated 
from  Egypt  by  the  Midianites  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
by  the  desert  to  the  north  of  Mount  Sinai    On 
the  east  and  on  the  south  the  wide  desert  of  Arabia 
was  thinly  peopled  by  other  tribes  of  Arabs  of  the  nme 
wandering  unsettled  habits,  the  nearest  being  the  Ssr 
beans,  Hagarites,  and  other  tribes  of  Midianites.    In 
later  times  the  boundaries  of  Idumisa  extended  north- 
wards almost  to  Hebron,  and  even  included  part  of  the 
hill  country  of  Judea.     Previously  to  the  occupation 
of  Edom  by  the  descendants  of  Esau,  it  was  called 
Mount  Seir,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
0«.  xlT.  0,  where  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  that  were 
with  him  smote  the  Horites  in   their  Mount  Seir. 
The  Horites  of  Mount  Seir  dwelt  in  caverns  in  the 
mountains,  whence  their  name  is  derived,  "Hor,"*  care; 
and  Jerome  teUs  us  that  at  his  day  **  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  Idumssa  to  Petra  and  Aila  was  fdl 
of  caverns,  used  as  dweUings  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive heat'*  (Jer.onObadiah).     Traces  of  these  abodes  are 
yet  seen  in  and  about  Petra.    To  the  Horim  succeeded 
the  children  of  Esau,  De.iL  12.     Esau  had  removed 
here  during  his  fakther's  lifetime,  and  hia  third  wife  wm 
a  daughter  of  Ishmael  and  sister  of  Kafaaioth,  whoie 
descendants  the  Nabatheans  long  after  obtained  diief 
power  in  the  land  of  EdonL    The  northern  part  of 
Mount  Seir  is  now  called  Jebal,  and  the  southern 
E'sherah.    At  the  base  of  the  chain  are  k>w  hills  of 
limestone  or  argillaceous  rock ;  then  lofty  maasee  d 
porphyry,  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  nwan- 
tain;  above  these  is  sandstone  broken  into  inegnlar 
ridges  and  groups  of  diflb,  and  faither  back  are  ridge» 
of  Umestone,  probably  nearly  8000  feet  high.    The 
porphyry  diffii  are  estimated  to  be  elevated  fully  2000 
feet  above  the  great  valley  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  i£lanitic  Gulf.    The  whole  breadth  of  the  mom- 
tun  tract  between  the  Arabah  and  the  easten  deiefi 
above  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geog»|Aittl 
miles.    The  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  are  entirely  desert  and  sterile,  while  those  on  Ur 
east  are  visited  by  rain,  and  are  ooverod  with  tufto  of 
herbs  and  occasional  trees.     The  valleys  are  foil  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  the  eastern  and  higher  part 
being  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding  good  oop*- 
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As  long  as  the  navigation  of  the  eea  was  difficult, 
£dom  offered  the  readiest  route  for  the  passage  of 
merchants  from  the   Persian   Gulf  to  Egypt.     The 
caravans  or  troops  of  camels  laden  with  merdiandise 
passed  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  £dom, 
and  thence  to  the  Hebrew  cities  on  the  east  of  the 
Delta.     Towns  arose  on  the  spots  which  gave  water  to 
the  camels  and   their  owners  on   the  march;  these 
flourished  for  some  centuries,  until  it  was  found  that 
the  merchandise   of  the  East  could  be  carried  more 
cheaply  along  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  and  up  the 
Red  Sea.     Among  the  towns  either  within  the  bounds 
or  bordering  upon  Edom  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
Dinahab,  Bozrah,  Teman,  Avith,  Pau,  Ge.  xxxvi.  32-35,3!); 
Kadesh-bamea,  Nu.  xzxii.  8;  Elath,  2  Ki.  xIt.  22;  Ezion- 
geber,  i  KL  ix.  26 ;  but  the  most  important  place  in  all 
the  region  was  Selah,  Petra,  or  Joktheel,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  Petnea.     This  city  was  situated  about  110  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  small  inclosed  hoUow  in 
the  range  of  Mount  Hor,  on  the  east  side  of  Wady 
Arabah,   and   surrounded  by  steep  chSa  of  a  rose- 
coloured  sandstone,   but  watered  by  a  brook  which 
gave  the  spot  its  value.     The  place  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Selah,  the  rock,  2  KL  xi?.  7 ;  !■.  xri.  i ;  of  which  Petra 
is  the  Greek  translation  having  the  same  meaning.     It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city, 
though  it  could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  natund 
boundaries  formed  by  the  mountains,  namely,  a  length 
of  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  with  a  variable  breadth  of 
half  a  mile;  but  following  the  irregular  line  formed  by 
the  numerous  valleys  which  open  into  the  principal 
one,  the  circumference  may  have  been  four  or  five 
miles;  it  was  nevertheless  a  place  of  great  magnificence 
(Strabo,  Pliny,  Jodephas),  and  commanded  a  large  nhare  of 
the  traffic  of  the  East.     Being  withdrawn  from  all  the 
caravan  routes,  the  roads  which  lead  to  it  through 
the  dreary  mountain  passes  cannot  be  found  without 
the  help  of  a  guide.    On  one  side  the  entrance  is  through 
a  frightful  ohasm,  so  narrow  that  not  more  than  two 
horsemen  can  ride  a-breast;  on  the  other  side,  the  road 
which  leads  down  into  it  is  too  steep  for  a  loaded 
camel.     The  small  brook  (Pllny,  Nat.  Hist «.  28,  v.  32)  which 
enters  the  valley  through  the  Wady  Syke  on  the  east, 
was  paved  at  the  bottom,  and  the  sides  were  faced 
with  hewn  masonry.      Considerable  remains  of  the 
wall  and  pavement,  and  some  large  flagstones  belong- 
ing to  a  paved  way  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the  river, 
still  remain,  as  do  the  foundations  of  several  bridges 
that  spanned  its  channel.    Laborde  and  Linant  arrived 
from  the  south  and  descended  by  the  ravine ;  advanc- 
ing a  little,  they  '^commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
city  covered  with  ruins,  and  of  its  superb  inclosure  of 
rocks  pierced  with  myriads  of  tombs,  which  form  a 
series  of  wondrous  ornaments  all  round.*'     The  city 
contains  a  nmnber  of  remarkable  excavations.     The 
temples  hewn  out  of  the  rock  are  all  of  a  Roman  style 
of  architecture,  ornamented  with  porticos  and  Corin- 
thian columns  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines.      One 
building,  to  which  the  Arabs  have  given  the  name  of 
House  of  Pharaoh,  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  square  thirty -four 
3rards  each  way.     The  four  walls  are  nearly  entire,  and 
the  east  one  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  cornice;  but 
the  other  details  with  which  the  interior  was  over- 
loaded were  in  stucco  plastered  on  the  walls.    The  front 
facing  the  north  was  adorned  with  a  colonnade,  of  which 
four  pillars  are  still  standing;  and  behind  the  colonnade 
is  a  piazza,  from  which  three  chambers  are  entered,  one 
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of  them  by  a  noble  arch  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
high,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  fragments  of 
columns  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  theatre,  which  is  of 
a  semicircular  form,  with  seats  cut  like  steps  in  the  rock, 
is  capable  of  holding  4000  persons.  A  triumphal  arch 
(No.  353)  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  spans  the  narrow 


(353]       Tinumphal  Arch  at  Petra.— Labonle. 

gorge  by  which  the  city  is  entered.  The  tombs  in  which 
the  inhabitants  were  buried  remain  in  the  form  of 
cells  pierced  into  the  cliffs  on  all  sides,  and  upon  diflfer- 
ent  levels,  around  the  theatre,  the  market-place,  the 
temples,  and  along  the  roads  even  for  miles  out  of  the 
city;  but  the  dwelling-places  of  the  living  have  long 
since  disappeared,  swept  away  in  all  probability  by  the 
waters  of  the  little  stream,  which  in  the  winter  season 
is  often  swollen  to  a  torrent.  (Bartlott'a  Forty  Daya  In  the 
Desert.)  The  most  remarkable  tombs  stand  near  the 
road  which  follows  the  course  of  the  brook.  The  first 
of  these  on  the  right  is  cut  in  a  mass  of  whitish  rock 
which  is  in  some  measure  insulates! .  The  interior  has 
been  a  place  of  sepulture.  Farther  on  to  the  left  is  a 
wide  fa^a^le  of  rather  a  low  proportion  loaded  with 
ornaments  in  the  Roman  manner,  but  in  bad  taste,  with 
an  infinity  of  broken  lines,  unneoessaiy  angles  and 
projections,  multiplietl  pediments,  half-pediments,  and 
pedestals  set  upon  columns  that  support  nothing — all 
most  fantastical ;  what  is  observed  of  this  front  is  ap- 
plicable more  or  less  to  every  specimen  oi  Roman  design 
at  Petra.  The  doorway  has  trigljrphs  over  the  entab- 
lature, and  flowers  in  the  metopes.  The  chamber 
within  is  not  so  large  as  the  exterior  indicates.  Im- 
mediately over  this  front  is  another  of  almost  equal 
extent,  but  so  wholly  distinct  from  it  that  even  the 
centres  do  not  correspond— the  doorway  has  the  same 
ornaments.  The  rest  of  the  body  of  the  design  is  no 
more  than  a  front  witliout  any  other  decoration  than  a 
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plain  moulding.  Upon  thii  are  let  in  a  recess  four  tall 
and  taper  pyramids.  The  interior  of  the  mausoleum  is 
of  moderate  size,  with  two  sepulchral  recesses  upon  each 
side,  and  one  in  form  of  an  arched  alcore  at  the  upper 
end;  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  the  narrow  terrace  upon 
which  it  opens  (irby  and  Maoglet,  p.  40ft-407).  The  engraving, 
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No.  354 ,  represents  the  principal  monument^  the  Khasn^, 
or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh,  so  called  from  the  belief  of 
the  natives  that  the  wealth  of  Pharaoh,  the  supposed 
founder  of  such  costly  edifices,  is  inclosed  within  the 
urn  which  surmounts  its  top,  at  a  height  of  120  feet. 
Hence  whenever  they  pass,  they  discharge  their  guns 
at  the  urn  in  the  hope  of  demolishing  it  and  thereby 
obtaining  the  treasure.  This  monument  is  sculptured 
out  of  an  enormous  and  compact  block  of  freestone, 
slightly  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron.  Although  the  front 
is  so  splendid,  the  interior  appears  unfinished,  and  the 
monument  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  soon  after 
it  was  executed.  There  are  two  lateral  chambers,  one 
of  which  is  irregularly  formed,  while  the  other  presents 
two  hollows,  apparently  for  two  coffins,  which  may 
have  been  placed  provisionally  in  this  little  rock  until 
the  grand  receptacle  should  be  completed.  Linant 
sketched  a  tomb  which  seemed  to  combine  in  itself  two 
characters,  each  of  which  may  be  found  separately  in 
those  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  **  the  upper  part  being 
in  the  Syriaco-£g3rptian  style,  the  lower  part  decorated 
in  the  Graeco- Roman  fashion.'*  To  the  right  of  this 
monument  are  two  tombs  entirely  detached  from  the 
rock  of  which  they  had  formed  a  part.  An  excavation 
in  an  unfinished  state  afforded  a  clue  to  the  plan  which 
was  pursued  in  the  construction  of  the  other  monuments. 
The  rock  was  at  first  cut  down  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  leaving  buttresses  on  each  side  which  pre- 
served the  original  inclination  of  its  surface.  The  front 
thus  made  snfooth  was  next  marked  out  according  to 
the  style  of  architecture  adopted,  and  then  the  capitals 
and  columns  were  fashioned.  Thus  the  workman  began 
at  the  top  and  finished  at  the  bottom,  allowing  the 
weight  of  the  material  to  rest  on  the  ground  until  the 
monument  was  completed.  A  strange  spectacle!  a 
city  filled  with  tombs,  some  scarcely  begun,  some 
finished,  looking  as  new  and  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 


just  come  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  while  others 
were  fallen  into  ruin  and  covered  with  brambles. 

The  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  two  gulfs  at  the 
head  of  the  Bed  Se%  was  in  ancient  times  held  by  the 
Midianites,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  usually  at  peace  with 
Egypt  and  dependent  on  that  kingdom.  The  Egyptians 
not  only  worked  the  copper 
mines  in  the  peninsula  and 
held  Feiran  (Paran),NiLs.u. 
the  chief  town,  but  also 
several  small  towns  on  the 
coast,  particularly  at  the 
head  of  the  eastern  gulf, 
named  Ezion-geber,  in  a  spot 
still  marked  by  its  Egyptisa 
name  Wady  Tabe,  the  valley 
of  the  city,  and  the  only  port 
on  the  Bed  Sea  which  nsto- 
rally  belonged  to  the  Edom* 
ites.  When  Moses,  after 
escaping  out  of  Egypt, 
reached  Ezion-geber,  snd 
there  left  the  friendly  Mi- 
dianites, he  asked  leave  of 
the  Edomites  to  pass  through 
their  land,  Nn.  z.  29;  but  being 
refused,  he  made  a  drcoit 
through  the  countries  to  the 
east  of  Mount  Hor,  and 
reaohed  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  through  the  land  of  Moab.  From  that  time 
forward  the  wars  of  Judea  with  the  Edomites  were 
almost  unceasing. 

ffiatory.  —  The  early  Edomites  were  strict  be- 
lievers in  one  true  God,  but  in  course  of  time  they 
became  idolaters  (2  Ch.  uv.  ao;  Joeepb.  AnUq.  xr.  r, »).  They 
were  a  warlike  and  imsettled  people,  whose  whole  pro- 
perty consisted  in  their  cattle,  their  waggons,  and  whst 
their  waggons  could  carry.  They  did  not  cultivate  the 
soil  and  had  no  respect  for  a  landmark.  Like  the 
Ishmaelites  their  huid  was  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  them,  0«.  xri.  is. 

When  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israelites  first  pUoed 
their  armies  under  one  leader,  and  made  Saul  their 
king,  the  Edomites  were  among  the  enemies  firom 
whom  he  had  to  clear  the  frontier,  i  s*.xiT.47.  As  the 
Hebrew  kingdom  grew  stronger,  David,  after  conquer 
ing  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Syrians,  put 
garrisons  into  the  chief  cities  of  Edom  to  stop  their 
inroads  for  the  future,  2  Sa.  tUL  ii  The  Edomites  bail 
been  living  for  many  generations  under  one  petty  chief 
or  king,  and  the  names  are  known  of  seven  "  dukes 
that  came  of  Hori'*  (Lotan,  Shobal,  Zibeou,  Anah. 
Dishon,  Ezer,  and  Dishan),  and  of  eight  kings  (BelA, 
Jobab,  Husham,  Hadad,  Samlah,  Saul,  Baal-hansn. 
and  Hadar),  who  ruled  over  them  "before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  Oe.  zxxfi  9, 30^ 
They  were,  however,  too  unsettled  to  allow  of  the  power 
descending  from  father  to  son;  and  the  cities  of  Teman 
and  Bozrah,  with  other  places,  in  their  turn  gave  ditit 
to  the  whole  tribe,  Ge.  xxxtI.;  i  Ch  i.  u.  Joab,  the  csj>- 
tain  of  David^s  forces,  put  an  end  to  this  line  of  king^ 
and  during  the  six  months  he  remained  in  Edom,  be 
slew  every  man  and  every  male  child  in  the  land, 
who  did  not  esci^  from  him  by  flight.  Among 
those  who  fled  was  Hadad,  a  son  of  the  chief,  whose 
servants  carried  him  off  in  safety,  and  brought  him  into 
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£g7P^>  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  of 
Bubastis^  i  Ki  xi.  is.  For  the  rest  of  David's  reign,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Solomon,  the  Edomites 
renuuned  in  quiet  obedience  to  the  king  of  Judea. 
It  is  probable  that  during  the  quiet  of  Solomon's 
I  reign,  the  caravans  through  the  land  of  Edom  were  more 
numerous,  and  the  wealth  of  the  cities  greater,  than 
when  the  country  was  independent.  The  most  im- 
portant route  was  from  Dedan  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
through  Teman,  and  thence  on  to  Egypt.  Another  great 
route  which  crossed  the  first  near  Petra  was  from 
Shebft,  in  South  Arabia,  to  Jerusalem,  Job  vi.  lu;  la.  xxi. 
13,14.  To  increase  the  trade  from  the  coasts  of  the  Bed 
I  Sea  to  Jerusalem,  Solomon,  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
I  jointly  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  merchant- ships  at  Ezion- 
I  geber,  the  port  at  the  head  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf.  The 
I  ships  were  of  the  largest  class,  and  caUedv  ships  of 
I  Tarsus,  taking  their  name  from  that  city  so  famous 
I  for  ship- building.  The  ships  were  launched  once  in 
I  three  years,  and  were  manned  by  Tyrian  sailors.  As 
they  sailed  only  with  the  wind,  and  bartered  along  the 
coast,  their  progress  was  slow;  the  voyage  out  and 
back  probably  occupying  two  years,  the  third'  being 
I  spent  in  port,  while  the  foreign  treasures  were  sent  on 
I  to  Tyre  and  Jerusalem.  This  new  trade  was  no  loss 
I  to  the  cities  of  Edom,  as  the  caravans  from  Ezion- geber 
I  all  passed  through  their  country.  Solomon's  ships 
I  brought  gold  from  Ophir,  the  port  of  the  Nubian  gold 
mines,  with  apes,  ivory,  ebony,  and  rare  birds  from  the 
countries  beyond  Abyssinia,  i  Ki.  ix.  x. 

As  Solomon's  life  drew  to  a  close  his  power  grew 

weaker.     He  had   married  an  Egyptian   princess,  a 

daughter  of  SMshank  of  Bubastis,  and  his  first  trouble 

came  from  his  father-in-law.    It  has  been  already  stated 

that  when  young  Hadad  the  Edomite  fle<i  from  David, 

he  was  kindly  received  in  Egypt.     Shisliank  gave  him 

the   sister  of  his  own  queen  Tahpenes  to  wife;  and 

Had  ad's  son  Genubath  was  reared  in  the  palace  with 

the   Egyptian  princes.     When  Shishank  of  Bubastis 

became  king  of  all  Egypt,  and  too  strong  to  value  his 

I '      alliance  with  the  Israelites,  he  sent  back  Hadad,  who 

I  I      was  now  more  than  forty  years  old,  to  raise  the  Edomites 

j      in  rebellion  against  Solomon  and  to  make  himself  king. 

The  Edomites  readily  followed  Hadad  in  an  attack  upcm 

their  old  enemies  the  Israelites,  i  Ki.  xi.  14,  and  at  once 

stopped  Solomon's  trade  on  the  Red  Sea.    Eighty  years 

I      afterwards,  B.C.  897,  Johoshaphat  king  of  Judah  again 

I      made  the  Edomites  submit.     He  dethroned  their  king, 

[      sent  a  deputy  from  Jerusalem  to  rule  over  them,  and 

attempted  to  regain  the  trade  of  the  Bed  Sea.     For 

thia  purpose  he  built  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  at 

fizion-geber,  but  the  port  was  attacked  and  his  ships 

broken  to  pieces  either  by  the  Edomites  or  by  the  Egyjv 

tians;  and  the  Israelites  were  never  again  masters  of 

the  trade  on  the  Bed  Sea.     In  the  reign  of  Jehorara, 

the  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites  revolted  from 

Judah.  and  again  made  for  themselves  a  king.     J ehoram 

fought  a  severe  battle  with  them,  but  was  unsuccessful, 

and   the  Edomites  remained  independent,  2  KL  tIU.  iso. 

B.C.  838,  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  fought  another  great 

Tjiattle  with  the  Edomites,  and  slew  many  thousands  of 

them  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  near  the  Dead  Sea.  He  also 

took  the  dty  of  Selah  (Petra)  afterwards  called  Jok- 

theel,  3  KL  xiv.7,  and  the  record  of  the  event  is  the  first 

mention  in  history  of  this  interesting  city. 

Uzziah  or  Azariah,  the  next  king  of  Judah«  followed 
up  this  conquest  of  Petra  by  again  acquiring  for  the 


trade  of  his  nation  a  port  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Solomon's  port 
had  been  at  Ezion- geber  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  iSSanitic  Gulf,  but  there  may  have  been  reasons  for 
thinking  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  better  suited  for 
ships,  and  there  Uzziah  built  the  town  of  Elath,  the 
.^^Hana  of  the  Bomans,  and  now  called  Akabab,  not 
five  miles  from  the  old  port.  The  Jews,  however, 
were  not  strong  enough  either  to  use  or  to  hold  these 
conquests,  and  in  a  very  few  years  Elath  and  Petra 
were  again  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Edom,  s  Ki.  sir.  22. 
B.C.  742,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  while 
the  land  was  invaded  on  the  north  by  the  powerful 
Syrians,  and  on  the  east  by  the  equally  powerful  Philis- 
tines, the  Edomites  overran  the  southern  portion,  and 
carried  off  numerous  captives.  Ahaz  in  his  despair 
took  the  imwise  step  of  calling  in  the  Assyrians  to  help 
him.  The  Assyrians  readily  came,  but  they  only  added 
to  the  misfortunes  of  Judea,  and  they  carried  off  such 
treasure  as  had  escaped  the  former  invaders,  2  Ch.  xxviu. 
16.  Then  probably  was  WTitten  the  prophecy  of  Joel, 
who  says  that  wliat  tlie  first  flights  of  locusts  had  left, 
the  latter,  namely  the  Assyrians,  had  eaten,  cli.  i.  4,  and 
also  Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  in  which  the  poet  declares  that  among 
the  enemies  who  had  made  a  league  for  the  destruction 
of  the  nation,  were  the  Edomites  and  Moabites,  and 
Philistines  and  Tyrians;  and  that  the  Assjrrians  ahK> 
had  come  to  help  those  descendants  of  Lot.  On  the 
conquest  of  Judea  by  the  Babylonians,  b.c.  600,  the 
Edomites  again  rushed  in  to  snatch  at  their  share 
of  the  booty.  When  Jerusalem  was  being  stormed 
and  plundered  by  the  Chaldean  army,  the  Edomites 
cried  "  Baze  it,  raze  it,  even  to  its  foundations,"  P». 
cxxxTii.;  and  the  anger  of  the  Jews  against  the  in- 
sults and  lesser  injuries  caused  by  the  Edomites,  was 
almost  equal  to  that  which  they  felt  against  the 
Babylonians.  It  was  then  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
wrote  that,  in  punishment  for  the  cruelty  of  Edom 
against  Judah,  it  should  at  a  future  day  be  made  deso- 
late even  as  far  as  Teman,  and  the  men  of  Dedan 
should  be  put  to  the  sword,  ch.  xxt.,  and  that  the  cities 
of  Mount  Seir  should  be  laid  waste,  ch.  xxxv.  It  was  then 
that  the  prophet  Obadiah  wrote  of  the  city  of  Petra, 
that  the  pride  of  its  heart  had  deceived  it,  that  though 
dwelling  on  high  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  it  should  be 
brought  low. 

When  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  led  his  conquering  armies 
westward,  and  restored  the  Je^dah  captives  in  Babylon 
to  their  country,  giving  thein  leave  to  rebuild  their 
temple,  B.C.  536,  the  Edomites  were  among  the  nations 
whom  he  conquered.  Tlie  Jews  rejoiced  at  hearing  of 
their  slaughter,  and  thought  it  a  just  punishment  for 
former  injuries,  Is  ixiii.  The  Edomites,  with  the  rest 
of  their  Arab  neighbours,  remained  subject  to  Persia 
as  long  as  that  empire  lasted,  but  regained  their  independ- 
ence when  the  Persians  were  overthrown  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  About  this  time  we  find  the  name  of  Na- 
batsans,  or  Nebaioth,  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edom. 
This  did  not  imply  that  any  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  population,  for  in  the  lx>ok  of  Genesis,  ch.  xxt.,  among 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  or  sons  of  Ishmael,  we  find 
Nebaioth  mentioned  together  with  Kedar  a!ad  Tema, 
and  other  tribes  oi  that  neighbourhood.  It  had  been 
usual  for  the  Edomites  of  Petra  to  send  a  yearly  tribute 
of  a  lamb  to  Jerusalem,  and  Isaiah  says,  *^  Send  ye  the 
lamb  to  the  rider  of  the  land  from  Selah,  through  the 
desert,  unto  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  ch.  xtI.  1. 
And  in  the  later  writings  of  Isaiah,  the  same  tribute  is 
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said  to  be  Bent  from  the  Nabataeans,  ch.  Ix.  7.  We  tee 
therefore  that  the  Edomites  of  Selah  or  Petra  are  also 
called  NabatfBans;  and  in  yet  later  times  we  shall  find 
the  names  of  Arabia  Nabataea  and  Arabia  Petrtea  both 
given  to  the  desert  country  of  Edom.  At  the  same 
time  we  find  an  alteration  in  the  limits  of  Edom,  which 
were  now  removed  as  far  as  the  hill  country  of  Judea. 
Historians  rarely  speak  of  any  but  the  governing  claos 
in  a  nation;  so  much  so,  that  if  from  any  cause  these 
are  removed  and  a  lower  class  rises  into  notice,  the 
country  seems  peopled  by  a  new  race  of  men;  thus  it 
was  in  this  southern  portion  of  Judea.  When  the 
priests  and  nobles  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the 
Babylonians,  the  peasants  left  behind  readily  formed 
one  nation  with  the  Edomites,  with  whom  tiiey  were 
more  closely  allied  in  Uood  and  feeling  than  with  their 
Jewish  masters,  and  henceforth  we  shall  find  two  mean- 
ings belonging  to  the  word  Edomite  or  Idumasan; 
sometimes  the  name  will  belong  to  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  about  Petra,  but  the  Greek  name  of  Idunuean  more 
usually  belongs  to  the  less  wandering  race  of  southern 
Judea,  within  twenty  miles  of  Jerusalem ;  the  wilder 
Edomites  or  Nabataaans  being  driven  back  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  successors  of  Alexander  never 
held  Edom.  The  Ptolemies  were  willing  to  uphold  it 
as  an  independent  state,  usefully  placed  between  Egypt 
and  her  rival  kingdoms.  Antigonus,  when  king  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  take  the 
city  of  Petra.  Having  heard  that  the  Nabatasans  had 
left  the  city  less  guarded  than  usual,  he  sent  forward 
four  thousand  light  armed  foot  and  six  hundred  horse, 
who  overpowered  the  guard  and  seized  the  city.  The 
Arabs,  when  they  heard  of  what  had  happened,  returned 
in  the  night,  surrounded  the  place,  came  upon  the  Ghreeks 
from  above,  and  overcame  them  with  such  slaughter, 
that,  of  the  four  thousand  six  hundred  men,  only  fifty 
returned  to  Antigonus  to  tell  the  tale.  The  Nabataaans 
then  sent  to  Antigonus  to  complain  of  this  crafty  attack 
upon  Petra.  He  endeavoured  to  put  them  off  their 
guard  by  disowning  the  acts  of  his  general,  and  sent 
them  home  with  promises  of  peace,  but  at  the  same 
time  sent  forward  his  son  Demetrius  with  four  thousand 
horse  and  four  thousand  foot  to  take  revenge.  The 
Arabs,  however,  were  on  their  guard;  and  these  eight 
thousand  men  under  the  brave*  Demetrius  were  unable 
to  force  their  way  through  the  narrow  pass  into  the 
city  (Diod.  Sio.  Ub.  xlx.)  When  the  Maccabees  made  the 
Jews  again  for  a  ^ort  time  an  independent  nation, 
they  renewed  the  old  war  with  the  Idumeans,  but  they 
did  not  attempt  to  enforce  Jewish  authority  over  any 
portion  of  the  country,  except  that  which  had  once 
been  Judea.  Judas  Maccabeus,  B.o.  164.  did  not  march 
farther  southward  than  the  heights  of  Acrabattene, 
which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  coun- 
try of  Edom  (JoMphas,  Ant.  xil.  8, 1,  and  xlli.  9,  l). 

In  the  reign  of  the  em])eror  Trajan,  Arabia  Nabataea 
was  received  into  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  rocky  fastness  of  Petra  was  obliged  to  receive  a 
Roman  garrison.  Under  the  Romans  the  city  once 
more  beoune  prosperous,  but  this  prosperity  was  only 
a  gleam  of  brightness  before  its  death.  The  improve- 
ments in  navigation,  and  the  geographical  discoveries 
marked  by  the  voyage  of  Scylax  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
by  that  of  Eudoxus  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
II.,  and  by  that  of  Hippalus  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  slowly  but  surely  ruined  these  cities  in 
the  desert.  The  trade  winds  had  been  discovered  between 
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the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
Alexandrian  merchants  regularly  sailed  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  India  and  Ceylon,  l^re  and  Sidon  lost  their  tnde 
by  sea,  and  Petra  its  trade  by  land;  and  in  the  ragn 
of  the  emperor  Yalens,  about  a.d.  370,  Petra  was  again 
recovered  by  its  native  Arabs,  but  lost  its  importance, 
and  its  fall  was  hardly  noticed  by  historians  (8cierat«, 
Hist  lib.  It.;  Zo^men,  Eoel.  Blat  Ub.  rl)      In  the  Gxeek 
ecdesiastical  NotitiaB  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  it 
appears  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Third  Palestine. 
Of  its  bishops,  Grermanus  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Seleuda,  a.d.  859,  and  Theodorus  at  that  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  536  (Relaod).     From  that  time  the  rode  city  was 
lost  to  the  civilized  world,  and  had  no  place  in  the 
map  until  it  was  discovered  by  Burddiaidt  in  our  own 
days  (Sbarpo*s  Historic  Notos).   Burckhardt  passed  throogh 
the  land  of  Edom  in  1812,  entering  it  from  the  noitb; 
in  1818  Messrs.  Legh,  Bankes,   Irby  and  Mangles 
entered  at  the  same  point,  and  ten  years  later  Laborde 
and  linant  entered  from  the  south,  since  when  it  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  numerous  travellen.  The 
whole  region  is  at  present  occupied  by  various  tribes 
of   Bedouin   Arabs    (Bnrckbardt't  TraTala;  Robinson's  KK 
Besearcbea;  Laborde,  Voyage  de  I'Anfaie  FGtrte;  Oli&'s  Tiafdi 
in  the  East;  Schubert;  Steidiena;  Irby  and  MaD^es).         [j.  b.  ] 

ILIiYBlCUM,  a  district  of  country  lying  along  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  of  very  uncertain 
dimensions.  Even  in  andent  times  it  appears  to  have 
been  understood  somewhat  differently  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers;  and  among  the  Bomans  it  often  shifted 
its  boundaries,  from  the  incursions  of  the  Gaols  and 
other  local  vicissitudes.  It  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  simply  as  the  extreme  limit 
to  which,  in  the  direction  toward  Rome,  St.  Paul  at  a 
particular  period  had  carried  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
Ro.  XT.  19.  The  inhabitants  were  a  wild  race,  the  kind  of 
mountaineers  of  Greece,  and  in  modem  times  have  their 
representatives  in  the  Albanians.  But  nothing  depends 
either  on  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  district,  or  the 
particular  character  of  the  people,  for  the  eluddation 
of  Scripture;  and  it  is  enough  to  have  indicated  its  gene- 
ral position. 

IMAGERT,  CHAMBERS  OF.    See  Chaxbebs. 

LMMANTJEL,  or  EMMANUEL  [God-vitkM, 
the  name  imposed  on  the  prospective  child,  which  the 
Lord  by  Isaiah  declared  he  would  give  as  a  sign  to  the 
house  of  David,  Is.vii.i4.  It  has  been  a  long-agitated 
question,  whether  the  child  meant  was  the  Me»ah,  or 
a  child  bom  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  perhaps  to 
himself,  typical  of  the  Inrth  at  some  future  time  of  the 
Messiah;  or,  finally,  of  such  a  child  simply,  with  nothing 
more  than  a  name  and  accompaniments,  that  admitted 
of  being  accommodated  to  Messiah's  person  and  birth. 
It  is  the  former  adone  of  these  opimons  that  we  beUeve 
to  be  justified  by  the  use  made  by  the  evangelist  Mair 
thew,  eh.  L  ss, »,  and  even  by  the  original  passage  itself, 
when  closely  examined,  and  viewed  in  all  its  parts. 
But  the  investigation  of  the  subject  is  too  long  and  occb- 
plicated  for  a  work  like  the  present.  Those  who  wish 
to  see  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  here  indicated,  will 
find  them  in  Fairbaira's  BemuneuiuxU  Mamtal^  p. 
416,  seq.  Other  views  may  be  seen  in  Banes  on 
Isaiah,  the  Commentaries  of  Grotius,  Mejrer,  Olahausen. 
Alford,  &c.,  also  the  Scripture  TVsttmony  of  Dr.  Py« 
Smith. 

IMPUTE,  IMPUTATION.  The  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal verb,  which  corresponds  to  our  tmjnUe  both  in 
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the  Hebrew  (avn)  uid  Greek  (\oylj^o/uu),  is  simply  to 

count,  reckon,  or  be  counted,  reckoned,  charged  to  one. 
And  so  our  translators  understand  them,  and  use  these 
English  equivalents  interchangeably  with  impute,  Ro. 
It.  2-4,  %  8.  The  word  itself  {Xoyl^ofjMi)  seems  not  to 
convey  any  meaning  beyond  this.  It  is  the  context 
alone  that  determines  whether  that  which  is  said  to 
be  counted  or  reckoned  to  one  is  something  which 
actually  or  personally  belongs  to  him,  or  something  which 
lielungs  not  to  him  in  this  sense,  but  to  another,  and  is 
simply  set  down  to  his  account^  so  that  he  is  regarded 
and  treated  as  if  the  thing  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  were  his.  The  English  word,  from  the  Latin 
impiUare,  has  predsely  the  same  sense,  although  use 
has  confined  it  to  matters  of  morals,  and  in  great  measure 
indeed  to  things  that  are  blameworthy.  Without 
doubt,  therefore,  the  true  idea  is  better  conceived  by 
the  English  reader  under  such  terms  as  count,  reckon; 
for  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  books  of  judgment, 
DA.T1L  10;  R0.XX.12;  and  when  this  is  kepi  in  mind  the 
phraseology  of  counting  or  setting  down  to  one  is  seen 
to  be  at  once  appropriate  and  forcible.  Undue  stress 
seems  to  have  been  laid  by  some  on  the  mere  word, 
as  if  it  contained  in  itself  a  doctrinal  system,  or 
at  all  events  presented  an  important  proof  of  that 
system.  Whereas  there  is  obviously  no  more  mystery  in 
the  original  term  than  in  the  English  renderings  men- 
tioned above.  It  scarcely  needed  the  ability  and  pains 
which  a  recent  writer  of  distinction  has  bestowed  on 
it  to  prove  this  point.  Nor  is  it  altogether  clear  that 
the  divines  to  whom  he  refers  do  not  speak  of  the  use 
of  the  word  in  its  connections.  His  work,  however, 
contains  the  most  profound  and  elaborate  critical  analy- 
sis of  the  words  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  it  as  containing  all  that  can  be 
desired  on  the  subject — Sermons  on  Faith,  by  Bishop 
O'Brien,  2d  ed.  p.  409-456. 

What  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  is  the  use  or 
application  of  the  words  in  Scripture.     Are  they  ap- 
plied only  to  things  strictly  personal  to  a  man,  or  have 
they  the  wider  latitude  which  we  have  assigned  them? 
It  is  often  asserted  with  great  confidence  that  "there 
is  not  one  passage  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  reckoning  or  imputing  to  a  man  that  which  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  him,  or  of  charging  on  him  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  charged  on  him  as  a  matter  of 
personal  right."     That  the  words  are  very  frequently 
used  in  relation  to  things  of  this  strictly  personsd  char- 
acter is  undeniable,  Le.  tU.  is ;  2  6a.  xlx.  19 ;  Pb.  zxxli  2 :  Ro. 
iw.  9.     When,  in  the  second  of  these  passages,  Shimei 
says  unto  David,   "Let  not  my  lord  impute  iniquity 
unto  me,*'  he  acknowledges  in  the  same  breath  that  the 
sin  was  his  and  only  his — **  for  thy  servant  doth  know 
that  I  have  sinned."     It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
tho  words  in  question  are  frequently  applied  to  things 
that  do  not  strictly  belong  to  us,  but  which,  though 
not  belonging  to  us,  are  set  down  to  our  account,  Le.  xvil. 
4 :  Nu.  xviu.  87 ;  Fhiio.  18 ;  Ro.  !▼.  6.     In  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages it  is  declared  that  the  man  who  brought  not  his 
sacrifice  or  victim  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  according  to  the  divine  institute,  should 
have  blood  imputed  to  him,  and  should  he  cut  off  from 
among  his  people.  He  had  committed  no  actual  murder, 
yet  that  crime  is  imputed  to  him,  and  he  is  dealt  with 
accordingly.  So  in  Paul's  letter  to  Philemon,  the  apostle 
requests  that  the  wrong  which  Onesimus  had  done  might 


hepl€Lced  to  the  writer's  <iccount,  though  manifestly  he 
had  no  hand  in  committing  it  whatever.  And  in  Ro. 
iv.,  where  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  without 
works,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  imputation  of  righteous- 
ness which  is  not  by  works,  &c.,  which  does  not  per- 
sonally or  actually  belong  to  us,  but  to  another,  and  is 
set  down  to  our  account. 

Divines  find  a  threefold  imputation  in  Scripture, 
viz.  that  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity;  that  of  our 
sins  to  Christ;  and  of  his  righteousness  to  us  or  to  his 
people.  In  relation  to  the  first  of  these,  they  speak  of 
mediate  and  immediate  imputation — mediate  being  that 
corruption  or  depravity  of  nature  which  we  derive  from 
Adam;  and  immediate,  the  guilt,  or  rather  liability  to 
punishment,  which  belongs  to  us  in  consequence  of  his 
sin.  The  sin  of  Adam  is  counted  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  OUTS,  and  we  are  dealt  with  accordingly.  In  like 
manner,  the  sins  of  his  people  are  counted  to  Christ, 
and  he  is  dealt  with  accordingly — made  sin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin.  Christ's  righteousness,  also,  is  counted 
in  the  sight  of  God  as  ours,  and  we  are  dealt  with 
accordingly — made  the  righteousness  of  Ood  in  him, 
2  Co.  ▼.  21 ;  Ro.  ▼.  i».     {See  Justification,  Sin,  &c.) 

This  is  not  the  place  for  anything  like  an  exposition 
of  these  co-rehite  doctrines.  It  is,  however,  but  just 
to  state  that  their  advocates  are  careful  to  guard  against 
two  sources  of  misconception,  to  one  or  other  of  which 
they  think  nearly  all  objections  may  be  traced.  First, 
they  deny  that  imputation  supposes  either  actual  per- 
sonal sin,  or  actual  personal  righteousness,  in  the  parties 
to  whom  sin  or  righteousness  is  imputed.  Adam's  sin 
never  can  be  ours  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
his.  The  same  is  true  of  Christ's  righteousness.  In 
both  cases  there  is  simply  a  placing  to  our  account. 
Second,  they  deny  that  imputation  supposes  any 
transference  of  moral  character.  The  imputation  of 
sin  or  righteousness  is  not  the  infusion  of  it.  Finally, 
a  denial  of  the  imputation  of  sin  removes  none  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  fact  of  mankind  coming 
into  the  world  with  a  liability  to  suffering  and  death 
antecedent  to  all  personal  transgression.  The  natural 
depravity  out  of  which  actual  sin  springs  is  itself  to  be 
regarded  as  penaL  Since  then  God  manifestly  deals 
with  us  as  a  guilty  race,  or  treats  us  cu  guilty,  this 
doctrine  of  imputation  seems  to  furnish  some  ground 
for  it.  He  can  treat  none  as  either  guilty  or  right- 
eous whom  in  some  sense  he  does  not  hold  or  count 
such.  [r.  f.J 

INCENSR  The  compound  of  sweet-smelling  in- 
gredients denoted  by  this  term  appears  to  have  been 
employed  among  the  covenant- people  only  in  acts  of 
worship;  and  that  special  compound,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of 
common  life.  **  As  for  the  perfume  (or  incense)  which 
thou  shalt  make,  ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves  ac- 
cording to  the  composition  thereof;  it  shall  be  unto 
thee  holy  for  the  Lord,"  Et  xxr.  27.  The  ingredients  of 
this  sacred  aroma  are  defined  to  be  equal  portions  of 
stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense  (for 
which  see  the  several  words);  and  these,  after  being 
beaten  small,  were  laid  up  in  the  tabernacle,  to  be 
ready  for  daily  use.  As  it  was  simply,  however,  in 
connection  with  the  altar  of  incense  Uiat  the  article 
thus  compounded  was  employed  in  the  divine  service, 
the  explanations  necessary  to  bring  out  its  meaning 
and  design  will  be  best  given  in  coimection  with  it. 
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Altar  of  incense,  and  ith  ritual  of  service. — 
This  article  of  the  tabemade  furniture  was  made  of 
wood — Bhittim-wood,  as  it  is  in  the  English  Bible,  but 
as  it  should  rather  be,  acacia- wood — overlaid  with  gold; 
on  which  account  it  was  sometimes  called  the  golden 
altar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  altar  of  tumt-offering, 
which  was  made  of  brass,  Ex.  xL  6 ;  Re.  viii.  3.  The  form 
was  square — a  cubit  fn  breadth,  and  two  cubits  in  height; 
that  is,  it  was  a  stand  made  in  a  square  form,  probably 
about  2\  feet  broad  and  3 J  feet  high:  of  suitable  pro- 
portions lK>th  ways  for  a  pedestal,  on  which  to  place 
the  pot  or  censer  containing  the  incense.  The  top  was 
surmounted  by  a  crown  or  projecting  ornament,  and  at 
the  several  comers  were  horns — partly,  perhaps,  also 
for  ornament,  but  more  especially  as  a  mark  of  cor- 
respondence and  agreement  with  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  For  the  prescriptions  respecting  this  altar 
of  incense  have  throughout  a  bearing  on  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  outer  court,  and  seem  intended  to  place  the 
two  iu  a  mutual  relation  to  each  other.  The  name 
alone  of  altar  (nsTC*  mizbtach,  slaying  or  sacrificing- 

plaoe),  which  is  the  common  designation  of  both,  suffi- 
ciently indicates  this;  for  such  a  term  could  be  applied 
to  the  incense-table  only  on  the  ground  of  a  real  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  place  where  sacrifices  of 
shun  victims  were  actually  presented.  This  connection 
was  also  marked  by  the  sprinkling  of  its  horns  with  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  on  the  great  day  of  «tTiTinft1 
atonement — ^the  only  article  apparently  in  the  holy  place 
to  which  that  blood  was  specially  applied — precisely  as 
the  horns  of  tljie  altar  of  burnt -offering  were  also 
sprinkled,  Ex.  xxx.  10;  Le.  xtL  16,  i8.  Then,  there  was  the 
coincidence  of  the  daily  service  at  the  two  altars — the 
offering  of  incense  on  the  one  morning  and  evening 
(when  the  lamps  were  put  out  and  lighted)  so  as  to 
afford  a  kind  of  perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord, 
corresponding  to  and  concurring  with  the  morning  and 
evening  bumt-oflering  on  the  other,  by  which  there 
was  effected  a  kind  of  perpetual  burnt- offering,  Ex.  xxx.  7, 
8,  compared  with  ch.  xxix.  38-42 — the  perpetual  inoense  within 
ascending  simultaneously  with  the  perpetual  burnt- 
offering  without.  These  various  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  two  altars  seem  plainly  designed  to  indicate  a 
close  relationship  between  them — as  if  the  one  were  some- 
how the  necessary  complement  of  the  other.  And  this 
impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  services 
specially  connected  with  each,  neither  could  proceed 
without  the  other:  the  pot  of  incense  had  every  day  to 
be  replenished  with  live- coals  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  as  the  only  fire  by  which  the  cloud  of  incense 
was  to  be  raised  from  the  sacred  perfume;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  same  cloud  of  incense  had  to  be 
raised,  and  sent  by  the  high- priest  into  the  most  holy 
place,  before  he  could  enter  there  with  the  sin-atoning 
blood  that  had  been  offered  on  the  brazen  altar,  and 
sprinkle  the  mercy -seat.  Instant  death  was  even 
threatened  if  he  presumed  to  enter  without  the  Incense 
going  before,  and  covering  the  mercy-seat,  Le.  zri.  ii-is. 
So  that,  as  there  could  be  no  incense  offered  without 
fire  from  the  sacrificial  altar  to  kindle  it,  neither  could 
there  be  any  acceptable  sacrifice  for  sin  without  the 
interposition  of  incense  to  open  the  way  for  its  presen- 
tation. 

Wherein  then  lay  the  virtue  of  this  sacred  odour? 
What  was  expressed  or  symbolized  by  it?  The  per- 
fume, formed  of  the  four  ingredients  already  specified. 
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we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  differed  in  itself  from    :  i 
other  things  of  a  like  kind,  any  farther  than  that  it     > 
yielded  an  odour  peculiarly  sweet  and  fragrant:  it  was 
the  best  known  of  such  compoeiUons;  and  so  was  set    L 
apart  for  a  sacred  use,  and  designated  pure  and  holy.     | 
As  a  sign  uf  this  consecration,  and  fitness  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  it  had  the  oommon  symbol  of  inoor-    |{   | 
ruptness  applied  to  it — it  was  salted,  Ex.  xxx.  3S  (not  tern-    1 1   | 
pered  together,  as  in  the  Sept.  and  our  En^iah  Bibk).    I 
But  not  in  this,  nor  in  the  xuitural  properties  bebnging    I 
to  it,  did  there  lie  any  virtue  entitling  it  to  such  a 
place  in  sacred  ministrations— for  the  idea  of  saiiie, 
that  it  was  chosen  as  a  corrective  to  the  unpleasant 
smell  apt  to  be  generated  by  offerings  of  blood,  scsrody 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.    It  was  the  symbolical  mean-    i 
ing  of  the  perfume  which  alone  was  regarded  in  the    |    , 
important  function  assigned  to  it.  The  expressed  odoun    ,, 
of  sweet-smelling  plants  are  the  breath,  as  it  were,  of 
their  pure  and  balmy  nature — a  fragrant  exhalation 
from  their  innermost  being,  most  grateful  to  the  senses, 
and  refreshing  to  the  powers  of  our  bodily  frame.  And    | 
as  such  it  was  fitted  to  serve  as  an  appropriate  emblem    | 
of  that  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  most  grateful  to 
the  mind  of  God — namely,  the  devout  breathing  of 
sfnritual  desire  and  affixstion  toward  bim.     What  can 
be  more  pleasing  to  the  Great  Source  of  life  and  being,    i 
than  to  find  the  souls  he  has  made  turning  their  re-    I 
gards  to  him  in  the  simplicity  and  confidence  of  faith 
— making  him  the  sanctuary  of  their  inmost  thoughts 
and  feelings — and  pouring  out  before  bim  the  varied 
expression  of  their  fears  and  hopes,  of  the  sense  they 
have  of  their  own  guilt  and  his  infinite  goodness,  and 
of  their  earnest  desires  for  his  foi^veness  or  his  help?    ' , 
This  is  emphatically  the  breathing  of  the  soul's  be«t,    i, 
holiest,  heavenliest  aspirations;  and  therefore,  in  the     | 
sphere  of  natural  things,  was  fitly  symbolised  by  the 
ascending  odours  of  the  sweetest-scented  herbs.    The 
offering  of  incense,  then,  was  an  embodied  prayer: 
but  prayer  in  the  larger  sense,  as  comprehensive  of  all 
the  appropriate  outgoings  of  the  believing  soul  toward 
God — supplication,  indeed,  primarily,  but  along  with 
that,  adoration,  confession,  and  thanksgiving. 

So  the  matter  is  explained  in  various  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  so  most  distinctly  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  i 
which  is  not  oidy  written  in  the  language  of  type  and 
symbol,  but  often  also  accompanies  its  use  of  these  i 
with  explanatory  statements  of  their  meaning.  Umb 
at  ch.  V.  8,  where  the  twenty-four  elders,  representa- 
tives of  the  church  of  Christ^s  redeemed  ones,  appear 
each  with  golden  viahi  or  censers,  full  of  inoense  or 
odours,  "  which  are, "  it  is  added, "  the  prayers  of  saints;" 
and  the  same  explanation  is  again  given  at  ch.  viiL  S, 
in  connection  with  the  action  of  an  angel,  and  an  ac- 
tion represented  as  taking  place  at  the  golden  altar. 
It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  old  service  of  the  eaitUy 
sanctuary  proceeding  in  the  heavenly  places,  and  to 
the  incense  was  given  "the  prayers  of  8aints'*->ihe 
reality  to  the  symbol — that  they  might  be  oflered  be- 
fore God.  But  in  Old  Testament  times  also  this  was 
perfectly  understood.  David  expressly  designates  his 
prayer  inoense:  "  Let  my  prayer,  (incense,  so  it  is  lite-  I' 
rally)  be  set  in  order  before  thee,*'  Ffe.  exU. «— implying 
that  tlie  one  was  but  another  name  or  form  of  the 
other.  And  in  the  historical  statement  made  quite  inci- 
dentally at  the  begiiming  of  St.  Luke*s  gospel,  that  while 
Zacharias  was  offering  inoense  in  the  sanctuary  "the 
whole  multitude   were  prajring  without,"*  it  is  dear 
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that  the  people  generally  had  a  ooirect  ondentanding 
of  the  symbol:  they  were  aooompaoyiiig  the  priestly 
action  by  an  exerdse,  which  at  once  showed  their  ap- 
prehension of  its  meaning,  and  their  sympathy  with  its 
aima. 

Now,  we  have  only  to  carry  with  us  this  view  of  the 
incense- offering,  in  order  to  see  the  propriety  and  natu- 
ndness  of  the  prescriptions  respecting  the  altar  of  in- 
cense and  its  rites  of  service.     Its  connection  by  name 
and  otherwise  with  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering  explains 
ibielf  on  the  ground,  that  prayer  also  is  a  sort  of  sacri- 
fice— the  offering  up  of  the  desires  and  feelings  of  the 
heart  to  €rod— and,  as  such,  the  internal  counterpart 
of  the  external  ofiering  of  slain  victims.     Not  only  so, 
bat  acceptable  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  must 
nuae  itself  on  the  foundation  of  sacrifice  by  blood;  as  a 
Burner  he  could  only  approach  God  through  a  medium 
of  blood,  without  which  there  was  no  remission  of  sin; 
his  vexy  prayer  must,  as  it  were,  rise  from  the  altar 
where  such  blood  was  shed,  and  derive  thence  its  war^ 
rant  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  holiest.     And  as 
prayer  thus  leaned  on  the  atonement,  so  again  did  the 
atonement  require  for  its  actual  efficiency  the  appro- 
priating and  pleading  energy  of  prayer :  it  saved  not 
as  a  natural  charm,  but  only  as  an  accepted  channel 
of  communion  with  heaven:  even  with  the  blood  of 
atonement  in  his  hand  the  worshipper  must  go  as  a 
suppliant  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne.     It  is  so  stOl 
the  pattern  given  here  in  the  handwriting  of  Moses  is 
I      inwrought  with  lessons  that  speak  to  all  times.     For  it 
is  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  holy 
atonement  for  sin,  which  he  once  for  all  accomplished 
on  the  cross,  that  the  believer  must  draw  near  to  God; 
his  prayers,  as  well  as  his  deeds  of  righteousness,  are 
accepted  only  in  the  Beloved.     Prayer  offered  other- 
wise is  like  incense  offered  with  strange  fire — a  virtual 
repetition  of  the  sin  of  Nadab  and  Ahihu.     And  the 
action  here  also  is  reciprocal;  for  the  worshipper's  ac- 
ceptance in  the  Beloved  is  to  be  sought  and  obtained 
through  prayer;  so  that  neither  is  the  atoning  virtue  of 
the  cross  available  to  the  individual  sinner  without  the 
prayer  of  faith,  nor  is  this  prayer  accepted  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  atonement.    Nay,  in  Christ  himself,  as 
the  representative  of  fallen  man,  we  see  the  twofold 
truth  exemplified,  and  rising  to  its  fullest  realization; 
since  he  is  at  once  the  perfect  sacrifice,  and  the  all- 
prevailing  intercessor;  and  while  he  both  offered  his 
own  blood  without  spot  to  the  Father,  and  thereafter 
entered  with  it  into  the  heavenly  places,  it  was  not 
without  the  incense  of  prayer  preceding,  as  well  as 
following  the  work  of  reconciliation.      It  is  not  less 
true  that  he  saves  by  his  intercession,  than  that  he  saves  ' 
by  his  death. 

A  still  further  peculiarity  in  the  account  of  the  altar 
of  inoense  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  the  preceding 
remarks.  For,  while  the  altar  of  incense  had  its  posi- 
tion simply  in  the  holy  place,  "before  the  veil,"  and  not 
actually  within  it,  language  is  used  concerning  it,  which 
might  seem  to  imply  that  it  belonged  to  the  most  holy  as 
much  as  to  the  holy  place.  Thus  it  is  itnelf  designated 
"  most  holy,  **  La.  xxx.  lO;  and  in  the  description  given  of  the 
service  of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
"the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord"— as  if  in  a  sense  it 
^-ere  within  the  veil.  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  formerly 
referred  to,  it  appears  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Je- 
hovah, R«.  Tiii.  3 ;  and  also  in  He.  ix.  4,  the  golden  censer, 
which  was  but  an  appendage  of  the  golden  altar,  is  as- 
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signed  to  the  holy  of  hoUes— not  that  it  actually  belonged 
to  the  furniture  of  that  innermost  region  of  the  taber- 
nacle, but  that  in  its  highest  intention  and  use  it  had 
respect  to  the  things  therein  contained.  From  it  the 
high-priest^  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  had  to  raise 
the  doud  of  perfume  which  covered  the  mercy- seat;  and 
every  day,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same  incense- 
cloud  had  to  be  sent  within  the  veil  and  made  to  fill 
the  {Hresenoe-chamber  of  God.  For  this  end  the  altar 
was  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  veil,  that  the  smoke 
arising  from  it  might  the  more  readily  penetrate  within. 
And  thus,  again,  was  a  salutary  lesson  proclaimed  for 
all  times;  namely,  that  the  believer  should  be  ever 
dwelling  beside  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  so 
as  to  have  freedom  of  access  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  be  in  a  manner  praying  always  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication.  If  it  is  but  a  rare,  or  an  occasional 
work  with  him,  he  too  clearly  knows  not  the  height  of 
privil^e  to  which  he  is  called  in  the  Redeemer,  nor 
has  found  his  way  to  the  reality  symbolized  in  this 
portion  of  the  handwriting  of  ordinances. 

ENCHANTERS,  INCHANTMENTS,  considered 
as  distinct  from  the  acts  of  divination,  and  the  persons 
who  practised  them,  had  respect  more  especially  to  the 
charming  of  noxious  animals,  such  as  adders,  serpents, 
&c.  Magical  arts  of  this  kind  have  from  an  early  period 
been  particularly  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  even  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  separate  craft,  of  which  notice  has 
already  been  taken  under  the  article  Adder.  Arts  of 
this  description  were  strictly  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  De.  xviii.  9-is ;  because,  though  lying  perfectly 
within  the  compass  of  himuui  ingenuity  and  skill,  they 
were  closely  allied  to  demonology,  and  most  apt  to  be 
abused  to  purposes  of  superstition.  Inchantments  in  this 
special  sen^e  do  not  appear  to  have  been  practised  in 
Israel ;  such  as  existed  belonged  to  the  more  general 
heads  of  divination,  magician,  and  witchcraft  (which  see). 

INDIA  is  no  farther  mentioned  in  Scripture  than  as 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  great  empire  of  Ahasuerus 
— '*from  India  unto  Ethiopia,"  Et.  i.  1;t1U.  9 — and  as 
nothing  depends  on  it  for  the  inteqjretation  of  the 
Bible,  so  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  made  a  subject 
of  inquiry  here.  Neither  its  precise  locality,  nor  popu- 
lation, nor  products  are  ever  referred  to. 

INGATHERINa,  FEAST  OF.    See  Feastb. 

INHERITANCE.  This,  in  the  English  Bible,  is  the 

translation  of  three  different  terms  in  the  Hebrew.  There 

is  first  -|ttn»  iyerushah),  from  ttrn*  (y«»'<M^)»  to  seize, 
T  \ :  -T 

take,  occupy;  then  nSra  {nachalafi),  from  Sr:  (wacAa/), 

to  seize,  take,  distribute ;  and  pSn  ('^hiUl),  from  jjSn 

{chalak),  to  divide.     The  Hebrew  word  7\\r»  {achuzzah) 

very  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  "  inheritance," 
signifying  the  actual  possession  of  that  which  is  one*s 
right  by  inheritance,  but  it  is  never  so  translated,  see 
Nil.  xixli.  32;  Ezo.  xlvi.  10, 18.  Inheritance  refers  chiefly  to 
the  inheritance  of  land,  Nu.  xTi.  14;  xxxIt.  i8,  not  to  the 
inheritance  of  movable  property,  or  even  of  houses, 
except  in  some  instances,  as  will  afterwards  be  notice<1. 
It  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  social  importance,  exer- 
cising a  powerful  influence  on  the  national  condition, 
and  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  place  it  takes  in  the 
national  constitution  of  the  Jewish  people  (M.  de  Tocqne- 
vllle  de  la  Demoeratle  en  Am£riqne,  c.  til.;  M*Collocb  on  the  Suooee- 
iiion  to  Property,  p  1  and  2). 

Of  the  patriarchal  law  of  inheritance  we  have  very 
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few  deUils,  nor  does  it  bear  mach  upon  the  prindpal 
question  of  this  article,  tm  the  patriarchB  had  no  land 
in  their  poflsession.  Their  entire  property  was  mov- 
able, o«.  ziu.  2.  Over  this  they  appear  to  have  exerdiied 
very  oonsiderable  control  in  its  distribution.  From  a 
comparison  of  1  Ch.  v.  1  with  Ge.  xlviiL  6,  6,  it  would 
appear  that  even  then  the  eldest  son  succeeded  by  right 
of  birth  to  a  double  portion  of  his  father's  property, 
for  Jacob's  assuming  Joseph's  two  elder  sons  as  his 
own,  and  thereby  giving  to  Joseph  a  double  portion  in 
Israel,  is  described  as  the  transfer  of  Reuben's,  his 
eldest  son's,  birthright  from  him  to  Joseph.  And  in 
this  instance  we  find  the  father  setting  aside  the  elder 
son  for  misconduct,  and  substituting  one  of  his  younger 
sons  in  his  room.  With  regard  to  their  other  children, 
they  probably  gave  them  equal  shares,  unless  something 
in  their  conduct  caused  them  to  make  a  difierenoe.  In 
the  case  of  Abraham,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  made  a 
marked  distinction  between  Isaac  and  his  other  chil- 
dren. To  all  of  them  he  gave  gifts,  but  to  Isaac  he 
gave  the  great  bulk  of  his  property,  0«.  &xt.  6.6;  zxIt.  36 
This  was  evidently  on  account  of  God's  promise  to 
Isaac,  Oe.  xvil.  n,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  his  per- 
sonal good  conduct.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
some  do,  that  this  was  made  because  Isaac  was  a  legi- 
timate son,  and  the  others  were  illegitimate.  All 
Abraham's  children  were  legitimate.  The  concubine 
of  that  early  time  had  not  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the 
wife,  but  there  waa  then  little,  if  any  diflferenoe,  except 
the  name.  The  man  with  whom  she  lived  is  called  in 
Hebrew  her  husband,  as  she  also  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated wife,  Oe.  xviS;  Ja.xix.3;xz.4;  her  father  is  called 
his  father-in-law,  Ja.  ilz.4i  and  he  is  called  her  fiather's 
son-in-law,  Ju.  xiz.  6;  no  distinction  was  made  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sons,  whether  by  wife  or  concubine, 
0«Lzxxfi.  ia-16:  xUs.  i,ff.;  and  the  children  of  the  concu- 
bine were  reckoned  the  children  of  the  wife,  who  also 
was  usually  the  one  to  present  the  concubine  to  her 
husband,  Oe.  xtI.  2;  xxz.  s,  13;  xxxvL  1M6.  The  position  of 
concubine  became  afterwards  more  degraded,  but  it 
was  such  in  the  patriarchal  time  (tee  Jshn's  Arch.  Bib.  e.  z. 
1 156).  The  case  of  Jephthah,  Ja.  xL  i,  2,  is  sometimes 
alleged  as  showing  the  radical  distinction  between  the 
children  of  wives  and  concubines  in  the  matter  of  in- 
heritance, but  it  has  no  proper  bearing  on  the  question. 
Jephthah  was  not  the  son  of  a  concubine,  but  of  a  hat- 
ic>t  (ruir^  zdnah),  a  term  never  confounded  with  that 

T 

of  concubine,  but  distinguished  from  it,  Ju.  xlx.  1,2.  The 
position  of  daughters  as  to  inheritance  is  not  so  dear, 
but  they  would  seem  to  have  usually  obtained  a  share. 
The  complaint  of  Laban's  daughters  that  they  had  no 
longer  an  inheritance  in  their  father's  house,  shows 
that  they  considered  themselves  to  have  been  deprived 
of  that  which  it  was  usual  for  daughters  to  receive, 
a«.xxxLi4.  In  the  land  of  Uz  they  sometimes,  but 
apparently  not  always,  received  their  share  of  the 
paternal  inheritance,  JobxliLi&  Where  there  was  no 
child,  the  son  of  some  confidential  servant,  such  as  a 
steward,  bom  in  the  master's  house,  appears  to  have 
been  occasionally,  at  least,  made  the  heir,  Q«.xf.2,3. 

The  Mosaic  law  of  the  inheritance  of  land  is  laid 
down  most  distinctly  in  Nu.  xxvii.  1-11,  and  from  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  passages,  we  can  fonn 
a  perfectly  dear  idea  of  it.  On  the  father's  death  his 
land  was  divided  among  his  sons,  his  daughters  receiv- 
ing no  share  of  it,  Ma.  xxtU.  b.    If  there  was  but  one  son. 


he  inherited  all;  if  there  were  mors  than  one,  the  eldest 
inherited  twice  as  much  as  the  younger  sons,  this  dis- 
tinction being  conferred  in  the  Mosaic  law  on  prixDo- 
geniture,  Do.  xxL  17.  Up  to  Moses'  time  there  was  no 
rule  as  to  who  should  be  reckoned  the  eldest  son,  the 
father  selecting  the  eldest  son  of  whichever  wife  be 
pleased.  This  gave  rise  to  great  jealousies  and  m- 
trigues,  which  were  put  an  end  to  by  Moses'  enactment 
(Oe.  xxi.  17;  M'GiiUoQb, SoooeMloii  to ProiMrty,  p.is) .  Illegitimate 
sons  did  not  share  in  the  inheritance  with  legitimate 
sons,  Ja.xL2.  In  the  division  of  the  land  disputes 
occasionally  arose,  and  wrong  was  sometimes  done,  to 
remedy  which  there  would  appear  to  have  been  judges 
or  dividers  appointed,  Ln.  zli  13, 11  The  rule  of  tiie  ex- 
dusion  of  daughters  from  a  share  when  there  were  sons 
living,  is  sometimes  thought  to  have  been  departed 
from  in  the  case  of  Caleb's  daughter,  Jos.  xt.  13,19;  Jo.  lu-. 
1  Ch.  It.  I61  It  may  be  an  exception,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily one.  Caleb  may  have  acquired  by  conquest 
rights  independent  of  Ids  inheritance  by  lot,  and  orer 
which  he  may  have  had  more  control,  Jo.  ziv.f-i&.  Even 
in  the  English  feudal  system  a  liberty  of  alienation  was 
allowed  in  the  case  of  land  aoquiied  by  individuals, 
which  was  not  allowed  in  regard  of  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance (M'Colloch  <m  Soocanion,  p.  s).  The  preference  of 
males  to  females  in  inheritance  was  shared  by  the 
andent  Gennanic  nations,  and  prevailed  in  Engiand 
(M*Cuiiock,  pi  22, 23).  In  Greece  and  Rome,  when  a  man 
had  no  son,  he  was  permitted  to  adopt  the  son  of  an- 
other, even  though  he  was  not  related  to  him.  The 
adopted  son  took  the  name,  and  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
perty of  his  new  father  (Pottor*!  Oredaa  Ant.  b.  iv.  e.  xt;  Adam't 
Roman  AnUqaiUw).  A  similar  custom  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  andent  Egypt  (Ex.  u.  lO;  JcMophu,  Ant.  u.  9, 7). 
There  was  no  such  custom  among  the  Jews;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  opposed  to  their  law  of  suooession.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  we  have  the  term  (vlodtala  vloBfniffiSt 
adoptio),  in  Greek  and  Latin,  we  have  no  ooirespood- 
ing  term  in  the  Hebrew;  and  while  illuBtratbns  of  the 
new  relation  of  believers  to  God  as  their  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ,  are  not  unfrequently  taken  in  the  New' 
Testament  from  the  custom  of  adoption,  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  churches  where  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
custom  was  well  understood.  Bo.  viii.  15;  Qm.  u.  6;  Ep.  i  &  The 
law  of  the  heir  while  under  age,  Qa.  !▼.  1,  s,  would  natu- 
rally be  the  law  of  Judea  as  of  other  parts  of  the  worid. 
This  would  give  the  parent  a  certain  amount  of  author- 
ity over  his  sons  in  protracting  or  limiting  the  tone 
during  which  they  should  exercise  power. 

If  a  man  died  without  sons,  his  daughters  inherited 
equal  portions,  No.  xx^.  4-&  By  thus  retaining  the  Isnd 
in  the  family  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  kept  alive. 
▼er.4.  While  other  women  mi^t  marry  in  whatever 
tribe  they  pleased,  heiresses  must  marry  within  tbdr 
own  tribe,  NilxxxtLS.  As  a  general  rule  they  wooki 
marry  their  nearest  kinsman  in  the  permitted  degrees, 
No.  xxxvL  11;  Toblt  ▼!.  12;  tIL  14;  but  this  was  not  requinid 
in  the  original  law.  If  they  failed  to  many  within  their 
own  tribe,  their  inheritance  was  forfdted,  and  went  to 
the  parties  next  named  in  succession  (Jowph.ABtiT.7.s). 
Under  some  drcumstanoes  this  law  seems  to  have  bea 
departed  from,  as  in  1  Ch.ii.  34-36,  where  we  read  of  an 
heiress  marrying  an  Egyptian  servant,  and  their  son  in- 
heriting. There  is  anoUier  allied  exception  inlCh. 
ii.  21-24,  No.  xxxU.  41;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  danghtff 
of  Machir  may  not  have  been  an  heiress  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage.   A  considerable  liberty  dchdoe  was  tbos 
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left  to  Jewish  heirwoon,  and  one  much  greater  than 
was  peimitted  in  Athens,  where  they  were  compelled  to 
many  their  nearest  kinsman  (Pottor^t  Groeian  Ant.  on  Iawb 
bciongiDs  to  MarriagM ;  M'CoUoch  on  SoooeMlon,  p.  17).  The 
early  Roman  law  excluded  females  from  inheritsnce 
when  there  were  brothers,  and  their  privilege  of  adop- 
tion had  the  same  effect  (M*CaUooh,  p.  18,20);  the  law  of 
gavelkind  in  Kent  is  exactly  that  of  Moees  in  regard 
to  daughters  (M'CuUooh,  p.  S3);  the  law  of  Mahomet  gives 
sisters  one-half  of  their  brothers*  share  of  the  inherit- 
ance (Sale's  Koran,  1.  04  and  100,  ed.  1704).  We  thus  find  the 
Mosaic  law  recognizing  the  natural  equity  of  leaving  a 
father's  inheritance  to  his  children;  while  with  respect 
to  the  apparent  injustice  of  leaving  daughters  unpro- 
vided for  where  they  had  brothers,  the  injury  was  only 
apparent.  Where  Jewish  women  were  as  a  rule  un- 
provided for,  and  where  marriage  was  all  but  universal 
among  the  men,  the  want  of  fortune  brought  no  disad- 
vantage; while  beauty,  and  personal  worth,  would  give 
to  individual  women  that  distinction  which  wealth  alone 
too  often  confers  with  us. 

We  come  now  to  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
Jewish  law  of  succession,  viz.  in  the  case  of  those  who 
died  without  children,  their  widows  surviving  them, 
Dc.  xxr.  6.  This  law  was,  however,  derived  from  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  existed  in  full  force  in  the 
family  of  Jacob,  o«.  xxxvui.  8, 0.  The  law  was,  that  if  a 
man  died  without  leaving  any  child,  his  brother  or 
nearest  kinsman  should  many  the  widow,  their  eldest 
son  should  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  the  deceased 
as  his  son,  while  the  other  children  should  belong  to 
the  actual  father,  and  succeed  to  his  inheritance,  D«.  xxv. 
6, 0.  Some  might  from  the  Hebrew  raise  the  question 
whether  this  law  did  not  come  into  force  if  a  man  died 
without  a  MoUf  for  where  the  authorized  version  trans- 
lates by  "  child,"  in  De.  xxv.  6,  the  Hebrew  is  p  (6en), 

which  very  rarely  includes  the  female  (Oesonius,  Faent). 
Here  it  seems  to  do  so.  Both  Scptuagint  and  Vulgate 
thus  understand  it;  the  law  of  succession  to  daughters, 
in  the  absence  of  sons,  appears  to  require  it;  and  so 
the  Jews  all  understood  it,  Mat  xxli.  23,  and  paniiois.  The 
law  that  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  deceased  should 
marry  his  widow  was  not  absolutely  compulsory,  but 
the  refusal  to  do  so  was  looked  on  as  a  great  reproach, 
De.  xxT.  7-10.  In  case  of  such  refusal  the  obligation  de- 
volved on  the  kinsman  next  to  him,  who  in  such  a  case 
also  redeemed  the  land  of  the  deceased  if  it  had  been 
sold,  Ro.  Ul.  12, 13;  if.  1-12.  The  instance  in  the  book  of 
Ruth  is  curious.  Naomi  being  past  the  age  for  mar- 
riflbge,  oh.  1 12,  Boaz  marries  Ruth  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  widow  of  her  son,  but  the  child  bom  from  this 
marriage  is  reckoned  the  son  of  Naomi,  and  of  course 
of  her  husband  Elimelech,  ch.  it.  17,  the  intervening 
generation  being  passed  over.  Boaz  did  not  raise  up  a 
son  to  Chilion,  but  to  Elimelech.  From  this  case  we 
may  judge  that  when  a  man  died  leaving  sons,  who 
also  died  without  issue,  the  property  reverted  to  the 
widow  of  their  father  during  her  lifetime;  for  it  is 
Naomi,  not  Ruth,  who  sells  the  land  of  Elimelech, 
ch.  It.  3.  On  Naomi's  death  Ruth  would  inherit,  cb.if.6. 
From  Pr.  xxx.  23  it  would  appear  as  if  a  handmaid, 
when  she  was  a  concubine,  inherited  after  the  wife,  in 
case  neither  had  children. 

On  the  failure  of  sons  and  daughters,  the  brothers 
of  the  deceased  inherited.  No.  xxvu.  0.  By  brothers  here 
we  must  understand  the  sons  of  his  father,  not  kinsmen. 


which  the  term  is  often  put  for.  If  he  had  no  brothers, 
the  inheritance  went  to  his  father's  brethren,  or,  as  we 
would  say,  his  uncles,  by  the  father's  side,  Nu.  xxriL  10. 
Up  to  this  the  law  of  Jewish  inheritance  is  precisely 
the  same  as  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  law  regarding  widows;  but 
here  there  is  a  divergence.  If  there  were  no  uncles  by 
the  father's  side,  the  inheritance  went,  among  the  Ger- 
mans, to  the  maternal  uncles  (TadtoadeHor.  xx.);  but 
these  were  not  recognized  in  the  Jewish  law,  as  the 
inheritance  would  in  that  case  frequently  pass  from  one 
tribe  to  another.  In  the  absence  of  paternal  uncles 
the  inheritance  went  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased belonging  to  his  family  and  tribe,  Nu.  xxvil.  11. 

While  the  law  of  succession  thus  kept  land  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  family  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, the  law  of  mortgage  had  the  same  effect.  In 
no  instance  could  a  Jew  alienate  his  inheritance  for 
ever  by  the  sale  of  it,  Le.  xxt.  23.  A  redemption  for  the 
land,  Le.  XXV.  24,  called  the  right  of  the  redemption 
Ol^Kjn  DB^iCrCi  mUhpcU  hof/ulah,  Je.  xxxU.  7),  must  in 

every  case  accompany  the  temporaiy  sale  of  the  land. 
A  kinsman  could  at  any  time  redeem  it  by  payment  of 
a  regulated  charge ;  or  the  owner  could  at  any  time 
redeem  it  for  himself  on  the  same  terms,  if  he  had  ac- 
quired the  means,  Le.  xxt.  24-27.  This  would  act  as  a 
spur  to  industry.  In  any  case  the  land  must  return  to 
the  original  owner  or  his  heirs  at  the  year  of  jubilee, 
without  any  payment,  Le.  xxr.  2S.  All  Uiese  conditions 
would  reduce  land,  as  a  marketable  conunodity,  very 
low.  The  two  cases  in  Scripture  where  details  are 
given  of  the  redemption  of  land,  acquaint  us  with 
further  particulars,  Je.  xxxii.  6-0;  Ril  Ir.  i-(L  These  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  redemption  of  land  which  had  been 
sold  out  of  the  family,  but  the  sale  of  the  properties  by 
their  proper  owners.  In  both  cases  it  appears  that  the 
first  offer  of  the  land  must  be  made  to  the  nearest  kins- 
man, which  is  indeed  implied  in  the  power  he  possessed 
of  redeeming  it  any  time,  Lc.xxt.  2S.  From  Ruth  it 
appears  that  where  the  land  to  be  sold  belonged  by 
possession  or  reversion  to  a  widow,  not  past  the  time 
for  marriage,  the  kinsman  purchasing  was  obliged  also 
to  marry  her.  It  was  this  which  made  EUmelech's 
nearest  kinsman  refuse  the  right  of  redemption,  lest  he 
should  mar  his  own  inheritance,  Ro.  It.  a.  Josephus 
(Ant.  T.  0,4)  thinks  this  was  because  he  had  already  a 
wife  and  children.  A  more  likely  reason  is,  that  he 
was  afraid  that  if  he  had  but  one  son,  that  son  would 
be  the  legal  son  of  Elimelech,  and  not  his  own,  and  so 
the  succession  of  his  own  name  should  be  endangered, 
Ge.  xxxTiii.  0;  Do.  xxr.  0.  Elimelech^s  inheritance  was  at 
this  time  probably  in  the  hand  of  the  nearest  kinsman 
(JoMphosAnt.T.  9,4);  but  nothing  probably  had  been 
paid  for  it  at  the  time  of  Elimelech*s  departure,  when 
the  land,  owing  to  the  famine,  was  of  litUe  or  no  value, 
cb.  i.  L  The  inalienability  of  land  has  been  generally 
enforced;  in  England  it  continued  down  to  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VIII.  (M'CuUoch  on  Succonalon,  p.  o).  The  Roman 
parent  had  the  power  to  disinherit  his  son  (Adam's 
Roman  AnifqnlUea — Right  of  Tertament).  but  this  power  was 
not  possessed  in  Judea.  Over  his  movable  property  a 
Jewish  parent  had  power,  but  not  in  the  disposition  of 
the  land.  It  is  probably  of  movable  property  that 
Pr.  xvii.  2  speaks.  It  was  the  inalienability  of  the 
land  that  made  the  pious  Naboth  reject  Ahab's  pro- 
posal with  horror,  1  Ki.  xxL  3.    The  most  accurate  maps 
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and  aooountB  of  the  several  inheritanoes  of  each  family 
must  have  been  made  and  preserved,  when  we  find  each, 
after  the  seventy  years'  captivity  in  Babylon,  returning 
to  his  own  inheritance,  Ne.  xi.  20.  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  prince  to  alienate  his  own  inheritance,  or 
that  of  his  people,  £xe.  xivi.  10-18.  The  inalienable  right 
of  succession  by  birth  may  illustrate  the  nature  of  our 
Lord's  Bonship,  which  was  his  by  inheritance,  1I0.  i.  4, 5; 
and  adds  force  to  the  frequent  declarations  of  Scripture 
that  glory  is  the  inheritance  of  the  wise,  and  folly  of 
the  simple,  Pr.  ill.  ss;  xi?.  is. 

The  inalienability  which  attached  to  the  land  of 
Judea  did  not  attach  to  houses  and  movable  property. 
Houses  in  walled  towns  could  be  alienated  for  ever  if 
not  redeemed  within  one  year  from  the  day  of  sale, 
Le.  zxT.  29, 30.  Houses  in  unwalled  towns  and  villages 
could  not  be  alienated,  as  being  probably  essentially 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  land,  Le.  xxt.  si.  The 
agricultural  population  seldom  lived  out  of  villages. 
The  power  thus  given  over  houses  was  of  course  much 
more  exercised  over  movable  property,  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  no  law  in  Scripture,  and  over  which 
therefore  the  owner  had  full  control.  It  would  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  go  to  one's  children  or  nearest 
kinsman,  but  the  owner  had  full  power  to  dispose  of  it 
during  his  lifetime  in  any  way  he  judged  best.  From' 
Pr.  xvii.  2  we  judge  that  it  was  sometimes  given  to  a 
servant  in  preference  to  a  son.  The  liberty  thus  granted 
argues  great  wisdom  in  Jewish  law.  The  power  of 
alienating  movable  property  is  essential  to  progress 
(lf*CaUocta  on  Sueceasion,  p.  6).  This  power  was  granted  in 
its  full  extent  to  the  Jews,  while  it  was  very  much  re- 
strained among  nations  accounted  more  civUized.  No 
kind  of  property  could  be  devised  in  Athens,  except  to 
children,  before  the  age  of  Solon;  nor  in  Rome,  except 
by  a  will  made  in  an  assembly  of  the  people;  and  the 
disposal  of  it  was  much  restrained  in  England  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  (M'Cuilooh,  p.  3, 4, 7,  s),  Jewish  law  of 
the  remotest  period  was  framed  on  a  wiser  plan.  The 
property  spoken  of  in  Lu.  xv.  11-13,  ia  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  movable  property,  but  others  with  greater 
probability  think  it  to  be  the  landed  inheritance  (so 
AlfordfOr.  Teat,  la  loco). 

As  landed  property  could  not  at  any  time  be  alien- 
ated from  children,  so  movable  property  in  Judea  woidd 
appear  to  have  been  disposed  of  during  the  owner's 
lifetime,  and  by  his  verbal  disposition,  rather  than  by 
written  wills  coming  into  force  after  his  death,  as  with 
us,  Oe.  xxiY.  30;  xxr.  6, 6  The  will  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament;  there  is  no  Hebrew  word  for  it. 
The  diaBijKri  of  the  New  Testament,  frequently  trans- 
lated *'  testament,"  is  never  so  used  in  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  our  best  guide  to  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
{See  Covenant.)  We  know  of  no  instance  of  willa  in 
use  among  the  Jews  except  in  the  caite  of  the  Herods, 
and  even  these  refer  only  to  the  disposition  of  the  king- 
dom (Josepbos,  Aat.  xtU.  3. 2;  JewUh  Warn.  U.  2,  s).  Tobit 
viii.  24  has  the  appearance  of  a  Jewish  will,  though 
not  really  one,  but  was  a  paper  drawn  up  to  guard 
against  misappropriation  after  death,  Toblt  vi.  12.  To 
suppose  the  patriarchal  blessing,  Oe.  xxvu  19, 37,  analogous 
to  a  modem  wiU  is  rather  fanciful,  and  Caleb's  bless- 
ing, Jos.  XT.  19,  was  the  bestowal  of  property  in  his  life- 
time. And  this  absence  of  the  will  in  Jewish  anti- 
quity is  conformable  to  general  custom.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  represent  it  as  of  immemorial  antiquity  (Townsend's 
Maauai  of  DatM — wuta) .    The  power  to  devise  by  will  was 


unknown  in  the  earlier  periods  of  society  (M^Uodi  <» 
Sttocenioii,  p.  s).  There  was  no  will  at  Athens  before 
Solon,  and  even  then  it  was  only  such  as  had  no  chil- 
dren that  could  devise^  At  Rome  the  power  to  devifse 
was  not  of  early  date,  and  it  was  a  very  oonsiderable 
time  before  this  power  was  conceded  in  England  (iTCoi- 
loota,  p.  3,  S,  7, 8;  Blaekstone's  Coin.  ».  38). 

The  last  feature  of  the  Jewish  law  of  inheritance  th&t 
requires  consideration  is  the  perpetual  division  and  sub- 
division of  land  made  by  it  among  the  Jewish  proprie- 
tors. The  law  of  primogeniture,  the  grand  chatacteristic 
of  the  feudal  system,  was  only  so  far  recognized  in  Judea 
as  that  the  elder  son  should  inherit  a  double  portion. 
The  necessary  effect  of  this  was  to  subdivide  the  laud 
and  create  a  great  body  of  small  landed  proprieton,  every 
Jewish  male  being  bom  to  land.  Political  economists 
differ  as  to  the  general  propriety  of  this  rule,  but  m 
the  case  of  Judea  we  find  that  even  tho8e  who  deny  its 
general  propriety  allow  it  to  have  been  of  use  there. 
This  Lb  all  that  is  required,  as  no  one  supposes  that 
laws  of  this  kind  were  intended  for  use  elsewhere  under 
different  circumstances.  Adam  Smith  condemns  the 
law  of  primogeniture  as  most  injurious  under  present 
circumstances,  and  advocates  the  division  of  landed 
property  (Wealth  of  Nattona,  p  171,  iTCwUocb's  edition).  M *Cul- 
loch  approves  generally,  and  with  much  reason,  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  He  shows  in  the  instances  of 
Ireland  and  France  that  endless  subdivision  of  land  v 
injurious,  and  fortifies  his  arguments  by  the  opinion  of 

Sir  Mattiiew  Hale  (lf*CiiUocta,  p.  so,  34,  87-90 ;  BateTBHistorr 
of  Common  Law,  ch.  xL  p.  253,  Riumington'a  edit.  1779).  Hie  diri- 
sion  of  hind  in  France  is  however  twice  as  great  as  in 
Judea:  in  France  it  is  divided  among  sons  and  daogh- 
ters  (M'GuUooh,  p.  8I),  while  in  Judea  it  was  divided  only 
among  sons,  when  sons  existed.  M'Oulloch  notices 
cases  in  which  he  thinks  the  subdivision  of  land  usefol, 
and  where  its  injurious  effects  are  prevented  by  the 
peculiar  circmnstances  of  the  times  or  country.  Many 
of  these  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  Judea.  Thm  in 
a  hilly  counlay,  where  the  lands  do  not  admit  of  the 
easy  employment  of  horses,  or  of  improved  implement!, 
he  thinks  small  farms  preferable  to  large.  Beyond 
almost  any  country  Palestine  agrees  with  this,  a  had 
of  hills  and  valleys,  where  in  ancient  times  mannsi 
labour  raised  terraces  up  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  (Jow- 
phoa,  J.  Wan,  ill  3;  De  rlii.  7-9).  He  sJso  thinks  smsB  famut 
are  preferable  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  (BfCaUoob, 
p.  us).  There  are  few  countries  where  oonsiderabk 
towns  lie  so  thickly  as  they  did  in  the  two  Galilees,  the 
smallest  of  them  containing  over  fifteen  thousand  inhs- 
bitants  (Josephtu.  J.  Wan,liL  9,3;  De.  vi.  lo).  M'CuUoch  men* 
tions  other  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  subdivision 
of  land.  He  mentions  the  great  popularity  of  the  lav 
even  in  France,  and  the  attachment  to  the  country 
which  the  proprietors  have  in  consequence:  also  in 
Germany  (p.  101,  iso).  It  had  of  course  this  effect  among 
the  Jews  when  every  one  ate  of  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig-tree,  l«.  xxxtL  is.  He  also  mentions  the  extraor- 
dinary impulse  which  under  certain  circumstances  the 
subdivision  of  property  gives  to  population  (p  lar),  an 
impulse  very  desirable  in  a  land  subject  to  frequent 
wars  and  waste  of  population.  It  is  to  the  frequency 
of  war  in  the  early  state  of  Home  that  he  attributes 
the  fact  that  there  this  subdivision  led  to  no  injurious 
consequences  (p.  169).  He  might  have  added  that  but  for 
this  rapid  increase  of  population  Rome  couW  never 
have  sent  forth  those  native  armies  to  which  she  tmtd 
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her  empire.  No  country  required  a  quick  increaae  of 
popoUtion  on  this  account  more  than  Judea.  In  per* 
petual  war  with  the  neighbouring  smaller  nations,  her 
little  territory  was  the  battle-field  of  Egypt  and  Assy- 
ria, of  Greece  and  Rome.  With  all  this  necessary  waste, 
her  population  was  recruited  so  as  to  meet  it.  The 
law  of  inheritance,  it  may  be,  inapplicable  to  England 
or  France  in  their  present  state,  was  the  wisest  law  for 
the  land  for  which  it  was  enacted.  It  provided  a 
numerous  population  to  defend  the  soil  which  possession 
made  dear  to  every  Jew :  it  provided  food  for  an  urban 
population  of  vast  amount :  it  clothed  the  rugged  hill- 
rides  of  Pflsrea  and  Judea  with  the  olive  and  tiie  vine, 
the  fig-tree  and  the  palm,  and  enabled  manual  toU  to 
maintain  there  a  population  more  numerous  than  that 
which  cultivated  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Jordan.  [h.  c] 

INK  is  referred  to  in  but  a  few  passages  in  Scrip- 
tare,  and  simply  as  the  fluid  used  in  writing.  That  it 
was  usually  black,  we  know  from  other  sources  and  from 
the  remains  of  antiquity  that  have  descended  to  modem 
times.  It  was  differently  composed  from  that  now  in 
current  use,  being  formed  sometimes  of  the  finest  soot 
of  lamps,  sometimes  of  the  black  liquor  found  in  the 
cuttle  fish  and  other  sulistances,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain intermixture  of  gums  and  acids,  which  produced  a 
composition  that  was  remariiably  durable,  even  more  so 
than  modem  ink,  but  was  thicker,  and  less  adapted  for 
speedy  execution.  For  omamental  purposes,  however, 
other  kinds  of  ink  were  employed  by  the  ancients,  and 


of  various  colours — red,  blue,  pur{)le,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  tints.     {See  Writing.) 

INN.  This  word  occurs  altogether  five  times  in  our 
English  Bibles;  but  scarcely  in  any  of  them  can  it  be 
said  to  be  a  proper  rendering  of  the  original;  as  inns 
in  our  sense  of  the  term  had  no  existence  in  ancient 
Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  eariiest  men- 
tion of  an  inn  is  in  connection  with  the  histoxy  of 
Jacobus  family,  G«.  xUL  27;  on  their  return  homewards  his 
sons  stopped  to  give  their  asses  provender  in  the  inn 
(^SSc,  nialon),  literally  the  lodging-place,  where  travel- 
lers were  wont  to  make  a  halt  in  their  journey.  So 
again  it  occurs  at  Ex.  iv.  24,  in  the  accoimt  of  the  re- 
turn of  Moses  from  Midian  to  Egypt.  At  the  thresh- 
old of  the  New  Testament  history  it  meets  us  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  our  Lord  at  Bethlehem;  who 
was  laid  in  a  manger  (or  stall),  because,  it  is  said, 
"  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn"  {^¥  ry  Kara- 
\6fjLaTi).  The  word  here  employed,  if  viewed  in  respect 
to  its  etymology,  means  a  loosing-place — a  place  where 
travellers  ungirded  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  rested 
for  the  night,  or  during  the  heat  of  day.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  used  with  some  lati- 
tude in  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
scripture,  and  that  it  also  denoted  any  place  for  rest 
or  refreshment,  such  as  a  couch,  or  tent,  or  settled 
abode,  i  Sa.  ix.  o ;  Ex.  XT.  13 ;  Jo.  xxt.  38.  So  that  the  mere 
use  of  the  word  {KaraXi^tia)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel  history  would  not  of  itself  determine  to  what 


[365]       Interior  of  Vizir  Khan.  Aleppo. -Prom  a  drawing  by  E.  Falkener.  architect. 


cIass  of  buildings  the  birth-place  of  Jesus  belonged; 
for  this,  we  are  thrown  upon  the  general  manners  and 
customs  of  the  East;  and  these  still  retain  so  much  of 
their  ancient  type,  that  there  is  no  great  diflSculty  in 
sketching  what  was,  at  least,  the  probable  state  and 
aspect  of  things. 

By  the  inn,  then,  we  are  to  understand  the  khan  or 
caravanserai  so  often  described  by  those  who  have 
visited  the  East,  and  which,  unlike  the  inns  of  our  own 
country,  are  entirely  unfurnished.  It  is  a  kind  of 
building  intended  merely  to  afford  convenient  shelter 
and  lodging-room  for  travellers,  usually  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  surrounding  an  open 
Vol-  I. 


court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  an  archway  closed 
by  a  strong  gate.  The  walls  are  generally  lofty  and 
strong,  and  sometimes  provided  with  means  of  de- 
fence. The  compass  of  this  court,  and  the  number 
as  well  as  character  of  the  apartments  which  sur- 
round it,  differ  materially,  according  to  the  position 
and  plan  of  the  building.  Almost  invariably,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and, 
if  there  are  no  stalls  for  the  cattle,  then  these,  after 
being  unburdened  of  their  load,  are  left  to  repose 
in  the  inclosure,  or  to  browse  on  what  herbage  they 
can  find  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  com- 
monly there  are  openings   in   the  surrounding  wall 
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into  a  number  of  recesses,  which  contain  chambers 
both  for  the  traveller  and  his  beast.  The  floor  of  these 
receding  apartments  rises  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  central  court,  and  consists  of  a  platform  or  bank 
of  earth  faced  with  maeoniy.  When  stalls  are  at- 
tached, these  usually  run  in  covered  avenues  behind  the 
separate  apartments,  but  on  a  somewhat  lower  level; 
in  which  case  the  more  elevated  floor  of  the  apart- 
ments is  made  to  project  behind  into  the  stable,  so  as 
to  form  a  bench,  toward  which  the  head  of  the  horse  or 
camel  is  turned,  and  on  which  the  nose- bag  is  allowed 
to  rest.  It  was  in  a  place  of  this  sort  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  brought  forth  the  blessed  Redeemer.  The  khan 
at  Bethlehem  had  cells  or  apartments  for  the  traveUers, 
as  well  as  stalls  for  the  cattle;  but  the  former  were 
already  pre-occupied  before  the  holy  famUy  arrived; 
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and  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  betake  to  one  of  the 
outer  pendicles  destined  for  beasts  of  burden.  There 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom,  and  on  the  pro- 
jecting ledge,  which  had  its  appropriate  use  in  sup- 
porting the  nose-bags  of  horses  and  camels,  did  he  find 
his  first  humble  bed.  With  inimitable  simplicity  the 
evangelist  merely  records  this  astounding  fact;  but  the 
thoughts  it  is  fitted  to  raise  of  the  love  and  condescension 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  aspect  borne  by  his  mission  to  the 
lowest  and  poorest  of  mankind,  it  might  take  volumes 
to  unfold.  The  caravanserais  on  the  highroads  of  the 
countries  farther  to  the  east  appear  to  have  been, 
from  ancient  times,  of  a  more  spacious  and  costly 
description  than  those  in  Palestine  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Layard  characterizes  the  khans  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  the  sacred  places  as  *'  handsome 
and  subslAntial  edifices,  which  have  been  built  by 
Persian  kings,  or  by  wealthy  and  pious  men  of  the 
same  nation,  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims"  (Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,  p.  478).  The  general  plan  and  struc- 
ture, however,  usually  correspond  with  the  description 
already  given.  But  a  somewhat  difierent  form  is  found, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  en- 
gravings. No.  855  presents  a  considerable  elevation, 
with  apartments  entering  from  covered  galleries  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  travellers,  while  the  lower 
story  is  devoted  to  stables  for  horses  or  other  cattle, 
and  store-rooms  for  goods.  No.  356  exhibits  a  plan- 
section  of  another  building  of  the  same  description. 
In  this  plan  the  main  entrance  is  at  the  lower  part, 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  covered  galleries  from  which 
the  sleeping  apartments  enter  are  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  court.  The  pillars  that  sustain  the  flat  roof  are 
represented  in  section  by  little  dark  circles,  and  the 


structure  of  the  roof  itself  by  a  series  of  oblique  lines. 
Khans  of  such  a  description  are  probably  not  nr; 
numerous,  and  only  found  where  there  is  much  tndfic     | 

Manifestly  difiPerent  fiom  the  ordinavy  khan  vm  the 
inn  (iroirdMcetor)  mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  the  panible 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  La.  x.  s«.  As  a  host  (ro6erc<^) 
was  connected  with  it,  it  presents  a  nearer  approidi 
than  the  other  to  what  is  now  known  as  an  inn.  But 
the  probability  is  that  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  • 
lodging  house,  than  a  place  of  public  enteitaimnent. 
That  houses  of  that  description  existed  in  towns  tiwie 
can  be  no  doubt,  although  we  possess  little  specific  in- 
formation oonceniing  them,  and  find  them  oocasionally  i 
associated  with  persons  of  loose  character,  'Jot.  u.  i. 
There  is  no  reason  however  to  suppose,  why  they  may 
not  also  have  sometimes  been  kept  by  persons  of  good 
repute. 

INSPIRATION.  A  wonl  of  but  raze  occurrence  in 
the  English  Bible — once  only  in  the  general  sense,  of  the 
spiritual  influence  by  which  men  are  enabled  to  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things^  Job  uzU.  8 ;  and  once 
in  the  more  special  sense,  of  the  supernatural  agency  , 
by  which  the  revelation  of  these  is  communicated  iu  , 
sacred  Scripture,  a  TL  Ui.  m  It  is  simply  in  this  hitter 
sense  that  the  word  is  now  commonly  taken,  when  used 
of  what  pertains  to  the  religioua  sphere;  and  its  im- 
portance, as  connected  with  Scripture,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  word  itself  oocuiring  only  in  a  single  pit-  ' 
sage,  for  the  idea  embodied  in  it  is  expressed  in  many 
passages,  and  is  often  presented  as  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. If  the  distinctive  character  of  Scripture  con* 
sists  in  its  having  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  then  , 
by  the  sense  attached  to  this  distinction  will  neoeos* 
rUy  be  determined  the  place  Scripture  occupies  in  men'* 
regard,  and  its  relative  position  in  respect  to  other 
writings.  The  subject,  especially  when  viewed  in  cm- 
nection  with  recent  speculations,  is  of  large  extent  and 
can  only  be  treated  here  with  reference  to  its  m<»« 
essential  features,  and  the  mtun  objections  urged  bv 
the  opponents  of  inspiration  in  the  proper  sense  of  f  be 
term.  Little  more  indeed  than  an  outline  in  either 
respect  can  be  attempted ;  but  the  sources  will  be  indi- 
cated, as  we  proceed,  where  fuller  investigations  may  be 
found. 

I.  Tht  tente  to  be  attachtd  to  the  inspiraium  of  Scrip- 
ture as  this  may  be  gathered  from  Scriptvre  itself.  In 
exhibiting  the  import  of  Scripture  on  the  matter,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  one  portion  of 
the  sacred  writings  and  another,  in  particular  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  For.  while  both 
form  properly  but  one  book,  yet  the  one  being  com- 
pleted ages  Ijefore  the  other  came  into  existence,  ami 
also  being  distinctly  bonie  witness  to,  and  aothenticattfl 
by  the  other,  the  evidence  for  that  portion  ol  Scriptme 
is  in  some  sense  peculiar,  and  may  be  best  taken  apart 
Two  lines  of  proof  seem  perfectly  anflScient  to  estab- 
lish its  plenary  inspiration. 

1.  £1rst,  then,  the  writings  qf  the  Old  Testamai 
viewed  collectively  are  characterised  by  epithets  which 
mark  them  as  emphatically  of  God  Tliqr  are  desig- 
nated **  holy  Scriptures*^  (iepd  ypd^ifutTa),  or  limply 
"the  Scripture,''  by  way  of  eminence,  having  a  place 
and  a  character  altogether  its  own,  STLi]l.U;BA.Lt: 
Jn.  T.  30  sx  34-38.  Still  more  characteristic  and  decisTe 
is  the  epithet  "arades  of  God,''  ^plied  to  them  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  Ko.  Ui.  t,  since  by  ocadea  woe  oni- 
versally  meant  communications  bearing  on  them  the 
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full  impress  of  the  Deity  they  were  undenitood  to 
come  from;  and  to  call  the  Old  Testament  writings 
God's  oracles  was  all  one  with  saying  they  were 
strictly  divine  utterances.  But  the  most  conclusive, 
and,  as  it  may  fitly  be  called  the  classical  passage 
on  the  subject,  is  the  one  already  referred  to  in 
2  Ti.,  in  which,  after  having  described  the  Scrip- 
tores,  with  which  Timothy  had  been  familiar  from  Ids 
childhood,  as  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation, 
the  apostle  adds,  "  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God  (literally,  every  scripture,  that  is,  every 
particular  portion  of  the  collective  whole  designated  im- 
mediately before  'the  holy  Scriptures/  is  theopneustic, 
God-inspired),  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  oorrection,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 
The  object  of  this  statement  plainly  is  to  individualize 
the  productions  designated  immediately  before  as  "  the 
holy  Scriptures,"  and  to  assert  for  them  one  and  all 
the  same  divine,  and  because  divine,  profitable  char- 
acter. To  render,  as  some  would  do,  "  every  scrip- 
ture that  IB  God-inspired  is  also  profitable,"  so  as  to 
leave  altogether  indetermined  whaty  or  how  much  of 
Scripture  actually  is  such,  would  obviously  bring  an 
element  of  uncertainty  into  the  apostle^s  train  of  thought, 
strangely  inconsistent  with  its  professed  aim.  Instead 
of  confixining  what  had  been  said  before,  and  assigning 
a  fundamental  reason  for  it,  as  one  naturally  expects, 
the  passage  would  rather  create  perplexity  and  doubt; 
for  while  it  had  been  affirmed  of  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally, that  they  are  fitted  to  make  wise  to  salvation, 
now  it  would  be  intimated  that  only  such  of  them  as 
had  been  inspired  of  God  are  profitable  for  spiritual 
uses.  But  then  the  question  inevitably  arises,  which  ? 
How,  or  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  one 
dass  and  the  other?  On  this  important  question  not  a 
hint  is  dropped,  and,  we  may  certainly  infer,  there  was  no 
intention  to  raise  it.  The  passage,  however,  may  be  so 
read,  as  to  throw  the  predicate  simply  on  the  projitable 
(every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable,  &c.) 
—though  not  in  our  judgment  the  natural  construction 
— ^but  if  so  construed  it  must  be  after  the  manner  of 
Origen  in  ancient  times,  recently  followed  by  EUioot, 
Alford,  and  some  others,  by  connecting  the  epithet 
theopneustic,  as  well  as  the  predicate  profitable,  with 
the  entire  body  of  the  vrritings  in  question.  The  mean- 
ing in  this  case  comes  to  be  nearly  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  the  other  mode :  every  scripture  being  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  is  also  profitable,  &c.  So  that  thus 
also  the  declaration,  to  use  the  words  of  EUicot,  "  enun- 
ciates the  vital  truth,  that  every  separate  portion  of  the 
holy  book  is  inspired,  and  forms  a  living  portion  of  a 
living  organic  whole." 

2.  Beside  these  more  general  testimonies  embrac- 
ing the  entire  compass   of  Old   Testament  scripture, 
there  are  specific  testimonies  asserting  the  same  of  par- 
ticular portions.  The  law  is  one  of  these  portions,  which 
is  constantly  represented  as  having  been  given  by  God, 
though  instrumentally  brought  in  by  Moses,  De.  xxxiii.  3,4; 
J IX.  1. 17,  Ac.    Its  common  name  is  "  the  law  of  the  Lord;" 
and  so  sacred  was  it  deemed  on  account  of  this  high 
origin,  that  our  Lord  declared  **  one  jot  or  tittle  should 
in  no  wise  pass  from  it  tiU  all  should  be  fulfilled,"  Mat. 
T.  18.     The  historical  portions  also  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  substantially  the  same  character  ascribed  to  them; 
they  belonged  to  the  divine  law  in  the  wider  sense,  and 
bore  on  them  the  attributes  of  God's  supreme  authority 
and  unchanging  faithfulness.    Referring  to  some  things 


contained  in  those  historical  records,  the  apostle  calls 
upon  the  persons  he  addressed  to  hear  therein  the  law, 
0«.  if.  21.  Referring  to  other  portions,  out  Lord  once 
and  again  prefaces  his  quotations  from  them  with  the 
emphatic  announcement,  *'  It  is  vnritten  " — as  if  to  have 
found  them  there  were  enough  to  insure  their  absolute 
verity — and  he  once  speaks  of  them  as  constituent  parts 
of  a  scripture  which  from  its  essential  character  can- 
not be  broken,  Hat.  iv.  4, 7 ;  xiz.  4 ;  Jzl  x.  S5.  If  we  turn  to 
the  prophetical  parts  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  we 
find  them,  if  possible,  still  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  Thus  Peter  afiSnus 
that  "  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  (rather,  a<^any 
time,  iror^)  by  the  will  of  roan,  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Pe.  1. 
2t,S2.  Whatever  may  be  the  legitimate  bearing  of  this 
testimony  on  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  stronger  assertion  made  of  the  divine- 
ness  of  its  origin ;  and  it  is  even  stronger  in  the  original 
than  in  our  translation,  as  borate  along,  rather  than 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  exact  import  of  the 
expression  concerning  the  prophets.  The  testimony  is 
equally  explicit  and  comprehensive.  Of  the  prophetical 
writings  generally  it  affirms  that  they  were  the  product, 
not  of  man's  genius  or  foresight,  but  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  operating  through  the  medium  of  a  human  agency. 
Nothing  short  of  this,  indeed,  is  intimated  by  the  pro- 
phets themselves,  prefacing  their  utterances,  as  they  so 
conunonly  do,  with  '^thussaith  the  Lord,"  or  delivering 
their  messages  of  weal  and  woe  as  "the  Lord's  burden." 
Nay,  we  find  them  expressly  distinguishing  their  case 
from  that  of  false  prophets,  in  that  the  latter  went  after 
their  own  spirits,  hence  saw  nothing,  and  spake  from 
their  own  hearts,  while  the  others  followed  the  Lord's 
Spirit,  and  saw  and  spake  the  Lord's  word,  Em.  xiu.  2,3; 
l8.  ii.  \,kc.  Hence,  also,  we  so  often  read  in  New  Tes- 
tament scripture  of  the  Lord  having  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  such  and  such  a  prophet,  or  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  having  through  him  uttered  what  must  needs  be 
fulfilled,  Ac.  i.  16;  iu  18;  It.  26.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  these 
writings  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  especially  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  that  the  apostles  avowedly  based  the 
chief  articles  of  the  faith  respecting  Christ;  to  these 
they  constantly  appealed  as  providing  an  indefeasible 
warrant  for  the  testimony  they  delivered,  Ac  u.  ie,te.i 
1  Co.  XT.  3, 4;  Ro.  xtL  28 ;  and  as  this  plainly  implied  the 
infallibility  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  such  infallibi- 
lity must  have  presupposed  as  its  ground  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  writers.  The  testimonies  are  thus  every 
way  full  and  explicit ;  and  by  no  fair  construction  can 
they  be  understood  to  import  less  than  that  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  individually  and  collectively, 
bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  God's  authority,  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  revelation  of  his  will  to 
man. 

Passing  now  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  are  several  considerations  which  conclusively 
establish  for  them  the  same  rank.  (1.)  First  of  all,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  personal  standing  of  the 
writers  by  whom  they  were  indited,  which  places  them 
above  that  of  the  sacred  peimien  of  earlier  times. 
Aposties  and  prophets  rank  next  to  Christ  in  the  gospel 
dispensation;  and  aposties  as  such  stand  higher  than  those 
who  were  simply  prophets,  hence  taking  precedence  in 
the  enumeration  made  alike  of  heaven-endowed  agents 
and  of  instrumental  working  in  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Testament  church,  i  Co.  xii.  28 ;  Ep.  tL  20;  It.  ii.    The 
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prophets  mentioned  in  such  passages  are  those  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  is  manifest  from  their  relative  posi- 
tion :  first  Jesus  Christ,  then  apostles,  then  prophets. 
Now,  in  Old  Testament  times,  the  highest  function  was 
that  of  prophet — the  highest,  if  we  except  Moses,  who, 
as  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  had  a  place  altogether 
peculiar,  by  virtue  of  which  he  stood  in  a  relative  corres- 
pondence with  Christ.  But  in  the  new  dispensation, 
without  including  Christ,  there  is  a  higher  class  than 
prophets — the  apostles;  whose  revelations  of  olivine 
truth  can  in  no  respect  be  assigned  to  a  lower  sphere 
than  that  occupied  by  ancient  prophets.  If  regard  be 
had  to  the  measure  of  knowledge  communicated  through 
them  concerning  divine  things,  a  greatly  higher  place 
belongs  to  them,  and  one  which  it  were  utterly  incon- 
gruous to  associate  with  a  less  direct  influence  from 
above.  Even  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testament  rank 
in  that  respect  above  those  of  the  Old;  for  he  who  was 
less  than  they  was  still  greater  than  all  who  had  gone 
before  him,  Mat.  xi.  ii;  and  their  insight  into  the  mys- 
teries of  God's  kingdom  was  such  as  the  prophets  of 
former  times  had  not  been  able  to  reach,  Ep.  liL  6;  iGo. 
ii.  g,  10.  But  the  apostles  occupied  a  position  of  still 
greater  nearness  to  the  Lord,  and  were  the  more  im- 
mediate expounders  of  his  will  to  men.  So  that  what- 
ever has  been  affirmed  in  New  Testament  scripture  of 
the  writings  of  the  old  covenant,  as  to  their  strictly 
authoritative  and  divine  character,  may,  a  fortiori,  be 
affirmed  of  the  writings  which  proceeded  from  the 
apostles  and  prophets  of  the  new.  (2.)  The  »pecial 
promiset  given  by  owr  Lord  to  hia  immeditUe  di8ciple$ 
respecting  the  mpematurcU  and  direct  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  form  another  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  by 
much  the  greater  portion  of  New  Testament  scripture. 
In  the  first  recorded  promise  of  that  description  he  so 
identifies  them  with  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  that  the 
words  they  should  speak  were  to  be  rather  hia  than 
theirs — "not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you,"  Mat  x.  2a  The  promise, 
indeed,  had  immediate  respect  to  the  troubles  ancl  dan- 
gers connected  with  persecution  for  the  cause  of  Christ; 
but  if  for  this,  then  assuredly  for  all  the  other  emergen- 
cies and  duties  connected  with  their  office,  in  which 
they  should  require  the  like  special  guidance  and  sup- 
port— most  of  all  for  what  they  had  to  do  as  the  expo- 
nents of  Christ's  mind  to  the  church  in  all  future  time. 
To  leave  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  was  our  Lord's 
meaning,  subsequent  promises  expressly  certify  them 

of    this — Jn.  xir.  16, 17,  26,  flO;  XT.  28,  27 ;  xtL  12-16 — assuring 

them  of  the  Spirit  as  an  abiding  guide  and  comforter, 
who  should  bring  all  that  Christ  had  said  to  their  re- 
membrance, should  lead  them  into  all  the  truth,  should 
also  show  them  things  to  come,  and  should  in  all 
respects  bear  such  a  witness  for  Christ  in  their  souls,  as 
they  had  to  bear  for  him  to  the  world.  If  such  pro- 
mises were  actually  fulfilled,  as  we  cannot  doubt  they 
were,  what  could  the  result  be  but  that  the  things  they 
spoke  and  wrote,  as  they  were  received  by  them  from 
above,  so  they  were  again  g^ven  forth  with  infallible 
certainty  as  the  oracles  of  God.  (3.)  Historical  testi- 
monies still  further  confirm  the  conclusion.  On  the  day 
of  Pentecost  the  apostles  are  declared  to  have  spoken 
as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  Ao.  ii.  4;  and  St.  Paul 
expressly  affirms  that  the  things  he  taught  had  been 
received  by  revelation  from  the  Lord,  and  that  he  spake 
forth  what  he  received  in  words  taught  him  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  so  that  the  things  he  communicated  to 


the  churches  were  to  be  received  as  the  oominandments 
of  the  Lord,  Oa.  I.  ll,  12 ;  Sp.  iii  3 ;  l  Co.  U.  10-13 ;  xif.  17.  Or,  sa 
he  again  puts  it,  Christ  spoke  in  him,  and  Ins  word  was 
the  word  of  God,  2Co.  u.  17;  xiu. s.  In  like  maimer  the 
apostle  Peter  expressly  designates  the  gospel  which  he 
and  his  fellow- disciples  preached,  "the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,"  1  Fe.  i.  2S;and 
his  own  words,  and  those  of  the  other  apostles,  in  par- 
ticular Paul's,  he  dasses  with  those  of  the  prophets, 
and  assigns  them  a  place  among  **  the  scriptures,"  s  Fe. 
Ui.  1,2,101  It  is  as  the  writings  of  i^xwtles,  that  this 
high  character  is  claimed  for  them — as  indeed  the  very 
office  of  apostle  gave  those  who  held  it  a  right  to  re- 
present, and  authoritatively  decUre  the  mind  of  the 
Lord.  And  hence  abo,  in  the  dosing  book  of  New 
Testament  scripture,  so  completely  is  the  word  of  the 
apostle  identified  with  that  of  the  Master,  that  final 
excision  from  the  family  of  Qod  is  threatened  against 
any  one  who  should  either  add  to,  or  take  from,  the 
things  he  had  written,  R«.  xxlL  is,  i». 

The  proof  every  way  is  satisfactory  and  complete; 
it  is  so  for  the  inspiration  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  Testament  writings;  and  the  assertion  of  Coleridge, 
that  he  could  find  no  daim  to  proper  inspiration  in 
word  by  the  sacred  writers,  explidtly,  or  by  implica- 
tion (CoafeMiona,  p.  17),  has  probably  few  pazaUeb  for  iti 
utter  obliviousness  or  disregard  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  for  speculative  minds  to  start 
cavils  and  throw  out  questions  of  doubt  or  difficdty  at 
various  points  along  the  line  of  proof;  but  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  sacred  writers  were  sincere  and 
honest  men — seeking  to  convey,  not  for  sophists  and 
disputers,  but  to  plain  and  simple-minded  persons  like 
ihcansdves,  an  impression  in  accordance  with  the  native 
import  of  their  words — ^no  oondusion  may  more  cer- 
tainly be  drawn,  than  that  according  to  their  representa- 
tions, Scripture  in  its  totality — ^the  collection  as  a  whole, 
and  each  particular  part  of  it — was  given  by  inspiration 
of  Grod,  and  is  in  consequence  to  be  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  and  authoritative  revelation  of  hia  will  to  men. 

Necessary  explanations.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by 
what  has  been  said,  that  Scripture  is  entirely  of  apiece. 
Written  as  it  is  with  much  variety  of  form — contain- 
ing a  revelation  from  God  made  in  divers  manners,  ss 
well  as  at  sundry  times — and  assuming  often  the  fonn  of 
narrative  and  dialogue — it  cannot  intend,  when  assert- 
ing its  immediate  coimection  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
every  portion,  viewed  singly  and  apart,  is  dothed  with 
divine  authority,  and  expresses  the  mind  of  Heaven. 
For  that,  it  would  require  to  have  been  cast  through- 
out into  the  form  of  simple  enunciations  or  direct 
precepts ;  and  all  conversational  freedom  of  disooune, 
and  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling  advcsse  to 
the  truth,  must  have  been  withhdd.  In  speaking, 
therefore,  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  respect  must 
be  had  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  several 
parts.  And  where  the  sentiment  uttered,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances recorded,  cannot,  from  its  obvious  connec- 
tion or  import,  be  ascribed  to  God,  the  inspiratioin 
of  the  writer  is  to  be  viewed  as  appearing  simply  in  the 
faithfulness  of  the  record,  or  the  adaptation  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it  to  its  place  in  the  sacred  volome. 
Were  it  but  a  human  idea,  or  a  thought  even  bom  tie 
bottomless  pity  yet  the  right  setting  of  the  idea,  or  the 
just  treatment  of  the  thought,  may  as  truly  require  the 
guidance  of  the  unerring  Spirit,  as  the  report  of  a  met- 
sage  from  the  upper  sanctuaiy. 
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This  diyersity,  howeveri  in  the  form  of  the  revela- 
tion gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea  of  diverse  degrees 
of  inspiration — such  as  of  supervision  for  one  kind  of 
writing,  direction  for  another,  elevation  for  a  third, 
suggestion  for  a  fourth.  Wherever  the  gift  of  inspira- 
tion was  actually  possessed  and  exercised,  it  was  a 
supernatural  work  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  as  already  indi- 
cated,  we  have  no  materials  for  determining  its  precise 
action  on  the  individual  mind,  or  any  warrant  to  say, 
here  there  was  less  of  the  element,  and  there  more.  We 
cannot  bo  distinguish  even  in  the  commoner  operations 
of  the  Spirit,  of  which  every  true  believer  is  the  sub- 
ject; and  much  less  can  it  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
special  agency,  of  which  the  sacred  penmen  were  con- 
scious. 

In  one  respect  we  can  distinguish  between  the  actions 
of  the  Spirit  in  this  supernatural  territory — for  it  is 
matter  of  revelation — but  ii  is  only  in  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent f»ux2e<  of  manifestation,  or  the  respective  states  of 
those  who  were  subject  to  them.     Every  word  given  by 
,     inspiration  of  God,  and  every  document  composed  under 
the  influence  of  the  same,  is  equally  a  word  of  God,  and 
equally  entitled  to  the  implicit  regard  of  man;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  assumed  in  the  action  of  the  inspir- 
ing Spirit)  it  may  indicate  a  higher  or  a  lower  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  divine  counsels — a  relatively 
greater  or  less  importance  in  the  communications  made. 
It  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Moses  in  Old 
Testament  times,  that  God  "spake  with  him  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  speaketh  uuto  his  friend;"  and  again, 
*'  With  him  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently, 
and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the  similitude  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  behold,"  Sz.  xxxiil.  u ;  Na  xii.  8.     In  this 
Moees  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  the  prophets,  of 
whom  it  was  at  the  same  time  said,  by  way  of  com- 
parative depreciation,  ''If  there  be  a  prophet  among 
you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  to  him  in  a 
vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream,"  Na.  xii.  6. 
The  mode  of  revelation  to  the  prophets  by  way  of  vision 
and  dream,  implying  a  state  of  ecstasy  on  their  part — 
a  kind  of  unnatural  state,  in  which  they  were  for  the 
moment  carried  out  of  themselves,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  apprehend  the  representation  made  to  them 
— high  as  it  raised  them,  in  one  respect,  bespoke  in 
another,    a  relative  inferiority.     More  elevated  than 
this,  because  denoting  less  of  distance  from  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  bespeaking  closer  fellowship  with  God,  was 
the   condition  of  him,  who,  without   needing  to   be 
thrown  into  any  ecstatic  transport,  simply  in  the  habi- 
tual frame  and  temper  of  his  mind,  was  honoured  to 
become   the  channel  of  direct  communications  from 
above.      Such,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  more  distin- 
guished   privilege    of    Moses,    who,   therefore,   stood 
above  all  the  prophets  that  lived  under  the  old  cove- 
nant.     But  higher  still  was  the  position  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  not  at  stated  times  merely,  but  perpetually,  and 
in  his  ordinary  moods  of  thought  and  feeling,  enjoyed 
the  freest  intercourse  with  the  Father,  and  disclosed  the 
mind  of  the  Father.     {See  Pbophbot.)     The  apostles, 
too,  shared  in  a  measure  in  this  freer  mode  of  commu- 
nication, and  but  rarely  required  to  be  raised  into  the 
ecstatic  condition.     But  whatever  diversity  there  may 
have   been  in  the  mode,  it  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
result  as  to  its  proper  character  and  bearing.     How- 
ever received,  and  however  uttered,  it  was  the  word 
of   the    Lord,  which  those  chosen  instruments  of  the 
Spirit  'were  commissioned  to  make  known ;  it  was  this. 


and  not  man's  word,  which  at  first  proceeded  from 
their  Ups,  and  which  now  stands  recorded  in  their 
writings. 

II.  Objections  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration. — ^These  are  of  the  most  varied  and  hetero- 
geneous nature ;  but  they  may  not  inconveniently  be 
ranged  imder  a  threefold  division:  first,  those  which 
strike  at  the  existence  of  a  written  revelation  from 
heaven,  by  holding  it  to  be  impossible,  or  at  least  ac- 
tually impracticable  and  unnecessary;  secondly,  those 
which  admit  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  to 
possess  an  inspired  character,  but  deny  it  of  others; 
and  thirdly,  those  which  own  a  kind  of  universal  inspi- 
ration, but  only  as  connected  with  the  spirit^  not  with 
the  letter  of  Scripture — with  its  general  scope  and 
meaning,  not  with  its  formal  utterances  and  actual 
contents. 

1.  The  most  fundamental  line  of  objection  is  un- 
doubtedly that  which  stands  first,  and  which  is  directed 
against  the  possible  or  actual  existence  of  a  book- 
revelation,  bearing  on  it  the  stamp  of  God's  authority. 
The  persons  who  take  up  this  position  do  not  usually 
deny  a  sort  of  inspiration,  and  are  much  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  "heaven-taught  souls,"  "God-inspired 
men,"  but  what  is  meant  by  this  is  the  attribute  merely 
of  genius  or  elevated  moral  feeling,  and  belonged  to 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  even  the  sagacious  Franklin, 
as  well  as  to  '*  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  poetry  of 
Isaiah"  (Fo&ton).  But  inspiration  of  this  sort  has  in  it 
nothing  of  the  supernatural;  it  may  distinguish  one  man 
from  another  as  to  comparative  clearness  of  apprehen- 
sion or  correctness  of  view;  but  it  indicates  nothing  as 
to  a  more  direct  communion  with  heaven,  such  as 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  nature's  powers  and  capacities. 
Inspiration  involving  the  play  of  a  supernatural  ele- 
ment has  no  place  in  the  creed  of  such  men;  for  this 
is  all  one  with  the  miraculous,  and  the  miraculous  is 
altogether  excluded  from  their  philosophy.  On  this 
aspect  of  the  matter,  however,  it  is  needless  to  enter 
here,  as  it  will  come  into  consideration  in  its  proper 
place.  {See  Miracle.)  But  apart  from  this  ground, 
the  idea  of  inspiration  in  the  proper  sense  is  held  by 
some  to  be  at  once  unnecessary  and  impracticable, 
because  it  is  to  the  religious  consciousness  or  spiritual 
faculty  in  man,  that  the  cognition  of  the  truth  belongs; 
to  this  it  is  alone  com])etent;  so  that  "  an  authoritative 
external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  essen- 
tially impossible  to  man  *'  (Newman).  The  representation 
has  been  made  in  various  forms;  and  of  late  it  has  more 
commonly  assumed  the  form  of  exhibiting  inspiration 
as  from  the  very  nature  of  things  incapable  of  rising 
above  the  subjective  acts  and  operations  of  human  con- 
sciousness. It  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  more  than  '*  a 
spiritual  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers, 
which  admitted  of  many  degrees,  some  being  more  in- 
spired tlum  others."  When  the  prophets  spoke  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  coming  to  them,  or  when  they  began 
their  messages  by  "thus  saith  the  Lord,"  it  is  not 
meant  that  "  the  Deity  really  spoke  to  their  external 
organs  of  hearing,  or  that  they  received  a  distinct  com- 
mission to  write.  They  were  moved  by  their  own  spiri- 
tual impulse  to  utter  or  write  the  extraordinary  in- 
tuitions of  truth,  which  the  Spirit  enabled  them  to 
reach.  .  .  .  God  spake  to  them  not  by  a  miraculous 
communication,  foreign  to  human  experience,  but  by 
the  inward  voice  of  spiritual  consciousness,  which  daily 
and  hourly  tells  every  one,  if  he  will  listen,  what  his 
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work  in  this  world  is,  and  how  be  should  do  it  '*  ^DmvidMn. 
Introd.  to  th*  Old  Test  roi.  IL  p.  179,  t30,  Ae.)  In  flhort,  there  is 
a  divine  element  in  man,  simply  as  such,  though  it  exists 
in  some,  whether  by  natural  constitution  or  by  superior 
moral  training,  in  higher  potenoe  than  in  others;  and  the 
expression  given  to  this  divine  element  is  for  the  time 
the  voice  of  Grod  speaking  in  and  by  man,  but  only 
speaking  according  to  its  measure  of  Ught,  and  conse- 
quently  giving  forth  no  absolutely  correct  and  authori- 
tative utterance — often  partially  eiring,  indeed,  in  its 
views  of  the  true  and  right. 

The  argument,  especially  when  put  in  the  first  form, 
as  directed  against  the  possibility  of  an  inspired  person 
or  volume  carrying  the  stamp  of  Heaven's  authority, 
consists  of  a  shallow  and  almost  transparent  fallacy. 
(See  Rogen*  EoUpee  of  Faith,  {k  63.  S46.)  For,  grant  all  that 
can  be  claimed  for  a  spiritual  faculty  in  man's  nature, 
designated  the  religious  consdousnees,  or  whatever 
name  may  be  preferred,  it  can  no  more  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  external  influences  than  any  other  innate  faculty 
of  the  soul.  It  is  common,  however,  to  one  and  all  of 
these  alike,  that  they  not  only  may  be  addressed  from 
without,  but  must  be  so,  in  order  to  become  capable  of 
higher  attainments — ^they  must  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  external  sources,  which  are  fitted  to  stimulate  and 
direct  their  energies.  The  understanding,  when  grap- 
pling with  the  abstract  conceptions  of  natural  science — 
even  the  imaginatk>n,  the  most  independent  and  crea- 
tive of  all  the  faculties,  when  scorning  the  bounds  of  sense 
and  time,  and  making  for  itself  a  world  of  its  own — re- 
quires in  many  ways  to  serve  itself  of  adventitious  helps 
and  written  compositions.  And  whatever  power  there 
may  be  in  man,  capable  of  receiving  or  giving  forth 
impressions  of  spiritual  things,  it  cannot  but  be  suscep- 
tible of  like  influences  from  without,  whether  coming 
direct  from  above,  or  through  the  channel  of  human 
agencies,  nor,  judging  from  the  history  of  the  past,  can 
it  be  said  to  be  less  dependent  on  them.  Practically, 
this  spiritual  faculty  has  not  been  able  to  save  the 
great  mass  of  its  possessors  from  the  grossest  errors  of 
superstition;  ignorance  of  God,  painful  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul,  wide-spread 
and  ineradicable  corruption  of  manners  have  ever  pre- 
vailed where  men  have  been  left  to  its  unaided  direc- 
tion. Should  it  seem  strange,  then,  for  God  to  have 
stepped  in  to  the  rescue,  and,  through  some  more 
select  instruments  of  his  working,  provided  for  this 
defective  attribute  of  humanity  an  unerring  light,  which 
it  had  elsewhere  searched  for  in  vain  ?  The  province  of 
this  objective  aid  (supposing  it  to  have  been  given)  is 
not  to  supersede  the  faculty  itself,  but  only  to  supply  it 
with  the  materials  needed  to  secure  its  safe  and  health- 
ful operation.  And  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  those 
who  repudiate  the  idea  of  such  aid,  consists  in  their 
groundless  belief,  that  the  subjective  action  of  the 
faculty  is  itself  sufficient — a  belief  which  is  belied  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  past,  and  which  in  former 
times  was  sharply  rebuked  by  Ezekiel,  eh.  xili.,  and  some 
of  the  other  prophets.  These  divine  seers,  it  is  held, 
did  not  mean  what,  in  one  of  the  above  quotations,  it 
is  asserted  they  did  mean,  when  ihey  spoke  of  seeing 
the  vision,  and  uttering  the  word  of  Uie  Lord. 

Leaving  this  higher  ground,  however,  of  the  possible 
or  impossible,  it  is  alleged  against  the  stricter  view  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence of  its  not  having  belonged  to  the  sacred  penmen. 
For  example,  it  is  affirmed  even  of  the  highest  of  these. 


the  aposUes,  that  '*  they  were  sometimes  involved  in    i 
minor  miteoneeptunu,  and  taught  gpeei^c  noUont  moon-    i 
Mtent  with,  a  pure  tpiritwd  Chrittianitff,  as  Peter  did 
when  he  was  chided  by  Paul"  (Mweil).    If  such  bad  reilly 
been  the  case,  it  must  have  fumiahed  a  proof  sgaioit    ' 
much  more  than  the  doctrine  of  plenary  i&spiration;    | 
for  misconceptions  of  any  sort  in  r^ard  to  divine  truth, 
and  notions  at  variance  with  ^iritual  ChristiaDity,  in- 
volve something  else  than  merely  verbal  inaccuracy 
But  the  statement  itself  is  groundless.    The  case  re- 
ferred to  of  the  rebuke  administered  by  one  apostle  to 
another  (viz.  by  Paul  at  Antioch  to  Peter),  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  notions  of  either  of  them  were 
wrong,  but  simply  that  the  conduct  of  one  was  not  up- 
right.  It  proves,  indeed,  that  Peter's  sanctificationwu 
imperfect,  but  indicates  nothing  as  to  his  inspiraUon 
being  partial.    The  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spmt 
promised  to  him  and  the  other  apostles  guarded  their 
doctrine  against  all  error — for  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  fulfilled  their  mission  to  the  world — ^but  it  did  not 
secure  them  as  individuals  against  sinning.   What  they 
spake  in  the  Lord's  name  carried  with  it  the  wdght  d 
his  authority;  but  their  personal  actions  must  be  judged 
by  the  divine  standard  of  rectitude,  which  they  were 
themselves  authorized  to  set  up. 

The  individuality  stamped  upon  the  writings  of  iU 
sacred  penmen^  is  urged  as  another  proof  against  their 
plenary  inspiration.  **  It  is  inconceivable  that  eadi 
writer  should  manifest  his  own  modes  of  thought,  hi« 
own  educational  influence,  his  own  peculiar  phraseology; 
and  yet  that  every  word  should  have  been  dictated  to 
him  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  Sometimes  the  objection  is 
put  even  more  offensively,  and  we  are  told  (by  Cole- 
ridge for  example)  of  the  doctrine  turning  the  ncred 
penmen  into  "  human  ventriloquists,"  "automsloai 
poets,"  tending  to  "petrify  the  whole  body  of  holy 
writ  with  all  its  harmonies  and  symmetrical  gradations," 
and  such  like.  The  objection  assumes  what  no  jndi- 
cious  advocate  of  inspiration  will  aUow,  that,  as  some 
of  the  older,  especially  Lutheran,  writers  put  it,  the 
inspired  writers  were  mere  scribes  or  pens,  *'  to  whom 
every  word  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spuit)  simply  to 
be  noted  down**  (Hollas).  If  this  had  been  the  caw, 
then  all  Scripture  would  need  to  have  been  given  like 
the  law  of  the  two  tables  at  Sinai.  The  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers  undoubtedly  consisted  with  their 
freedom  and  individuality.  There  is  not  a  vdame  in 
existence,  composed  by  different  authors,  morestrongiy 
marked  by  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  several 
writers,  than  the  Bible.  The  style,  the  language,  the 
imagery,  the  reasoning  and  the  rhetoric  were  all  such 
as  each  individual  from  his  particular  circumstanoes  and 
native  cast  of  mind  might  have  been  expected  to  employ; 
and  not  less  in  the  wrapt  effusions  of  the  prophet,  when 
disclosing  the  higher  purposes  of  God,  or  foretdlinp 
things  to  come,  than  in  the  homely  evangelist,  and 
the  apostolic  herald  of  the  gospel,  every  appropriate 
feeling  has  its  play,  and  every  distinctive  gift  its  befitting 
exercise.  This  was  necessary  to  secure  the  end  the 
Bible  has  in  view.  It  would  in  great  measure  have 
failed  of  its  purpose,  if  the  divine  had  not  been  thitf 
tempered  by  l^e  human,  and  the  human  exhibited  in 
its  manifold  variety.  Being  made  for  man,  the  lawi  of 
human  sympathy  required  that  it  should  come  Af»tS^ 
man,  and  through  man  speaking  not  less  freely  and 
naturally,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  employed  hhn  as  hi^ 
organ.     Here,  indeed,  lay  the  great  problem  whidi  had 
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to  be  wrought  out  in  order  to  provide  a  suitable  reve< 
lation  for  the  world.     It  had  to  be  at  once  of  God 
and  of  man,  of  God  as  to  the  matter,  of  man  as  to  the 
maimer — divine  in  the  doctrines  taught  and  the  tidings 
made  known,  human  in  the  form  they  assumed  and  the 
channel  through  which  they  were  conveyed.     And  thus 
we  have  a  Bible  "  competent  to  calm  ovar  doubts,  and 
able  to  speak  to  our  fears.     It  is  not  an  utterance  in 
strange  tongues,  but  in  the  words  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge; it  is  authoritative,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  God;  it  is 
intelligible,  for  it  is  in  the  language  of  men"  (Westoott, 
Introd.  to  Study  of  the  Ooapols,  p.  7).     To  hold  a  problem  of 
this  sort  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  human  thought 
and  action,  would  be  to  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
and  also  to  judge  otherwise  respecting  his  connection 
with  the  words  his  agents  employ,  than  is  commonly 
done  respecting  the  actions  they  perform.  When  Joseph 
discovered  himself  to  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  he  told 
them  not  to  be  grieved  at  what  had  happened,  for 
"  God  had  sent  him  before  them  to  preserve  life."     So 
also  the  apostles,  when  speaking  of  the  events  connected 
with  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  declared  that  Herod,  and 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  Jews  had  only  done  what  had 
been  appointed  to  be  done  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  Grod.     The  actions,  though  in 
different  respects,  were  as  truly  God*s  as  man's;  on  the 
one  side  God- ordained,  on  the  other  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  man.     It  was  not  as  mere  senseless  tools, 
mechanically  doing  the  will  of  another,  but  with  their 
own  free  consent  and  deliberate  choice,  that  either  the 
children  of  Jacob  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt,  or  the  rulers 
and  people  in  Judea  crucified  Christ.  And  yet  the  things 
done  in  both  cases  alike — apart,  of  coiu-se,  from  the 
motives   prompting  their  peiformanoe — were  of  God. 
It  is  the  very  perfection  of  the  divine  administration, 
that  it  brings  about  the  ends  which  it  requires  to  have 
accomplished,  by  means  of  rational  agents,  without  in 
the  least  infringing  on  their  liberty  of  choice  and  action. 
And  why  may  not  the  same  perfection  be  displayed  in 
the  bringing  forth  of  that  Word,  which  God  delights  to 
magnify  above  all  his  name?    Can  he  not  here  also 
act  upon  men*s  faculties  in  accordance  with  their  natu- 
ral laws?    Have  we  so  thoroughly  explored  all  these 
laws,  and  all  the  modes  of  access  which  the  infinite 
and  unsearchable  Spirit  has  to  the  minds  of  his  crea- 
tures, that  we  can  venture  on  denying  its  practicability, 
except  by  a  mechanical  dictation  of  vocables  ?    There 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  such  necessity;  for  "where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."     The  soul 
never  moves  so  freely,  and  with  such  buoyant  energy 
along^  its  course  of  action,  as  when  it  is  most  fully  under 
the  influence  of  that  blessed  Spirit.     There  is,  therefore, 
no  essential  contrariety  between  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration,  and  the  free  development  of  human  indi- 
viduality  in   the   writers.      (See  Lee's  Inspiration  of  Holy 
Scrlptitre,  see.  L;  also  Westoott'a  introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels.) 

It  is  further  alleged  that  Scripture  itself  shows  a 
comparative  disregard  of  minitte  verbal  accuracy,  since 
in  quotations  and  repetitions  of  previous  portions  of 
Scripture  it  often  departs  from  the  precise  words,  some- 
times gives  the  substance  only,  but  not  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  original.  The  question  here  also  is  not  as  to 
the  fact,  but  as  to  the  proper  explanation  of  the  fact. 
Even  in  Old  Testament  scripture  several  examples  are 
to  be  found  of  the  kind  of  variations  referred  to.  The 
repetition  of  the  ten  commandments  in  De.  v.  differs  in 


a  few  slight  particulars  from  that  given  in  Ex.  xx.;  Ps. 
xviii.  in  like  manner  differs  frequently  in  the  words, 
though  very  little  in  the  senre,  from  2  Sa.  xxii.;  so  also 
Ps.  liii.  as  compared  withPs.  xiv.,  kc.;  and  in  the  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  Testament  made  in  the  New, 
many  are  given  according  to  the  Septuagint,  even  when 
it  does  not  vexy  exactly  render  the  original,  and  others 
differ  to  some  extent  as  well  from  the  Septuagint  as 
from  the  original.  Being  a  matter  of  detail,  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  at  length  into  it  here.  The  objection, 
however,  proceeds  on  a  ground  by  no  means  to  be 
conceded — namely,  that  the  original  passage  was  so 
absolutely  the  best  for  all  times  and  circumstances, 
that  no  deviation  could  anyhow  be  made  from  the 
letter  of  it  without  substituting  a  worse  for  a  better. 
Some  of  the  deviations  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as 
notes  of  time,  and  on  that  account  serve  an  important 
purpose  (as  in  De.  v.  compared  with  Ex.  xx.,  diowing 
the  former  to  have  been  meant  to  be  a  substantia], 
though  not  slavish  rehearsal  of  the  latter).  Others 
may  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  individuality  of  the 
writers — ^itself  also  in  certain  respects  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance — and  of  their  desue  to  bring 
out  some  specific  shades  of  meaning,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  overlooked.  Many  of  them  find 
their  solution  in  the  change  of  circumstances  which 
rendered  a  sort  of  explanatory  or  paraphrastic  render- 
ing of  the  original  advisable  and  proper.  And  while 
nothing  in  respect  to  doctrine  or  duty  is  ever  built  on 
the  variations  introduced  into  passages  subsequently 
employed  or  quoted,  while  often  the  greatest  stress  in 
those  respects  is  laid  upon  the  precise  words  of  the 
original,  the  freedom  thus  manifested  in  the  handling 
of  Scripture  is  itself  fraught  with  an  important  lesson, 
serving  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  rigid  foimaUsm 
and  superstitious  regard  for  the  letter,  which  prevailed 
among  the  rabbinical  Jews.  Unhke  these,  the  New 
Testament  writers  always  exhibit  the  deepest  and  most 
correct  insight  into  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Old 
Testament  passages  they  refer  to,  even  when  showing 
an  apparent  disregard  of  the  precise  form.  They  showed, 
as  Auberlen  remarks  (DieQSttllehe  OfBmbamng.  p.  as),  that 
they  knew  how  to  read,  as  well  as  write  Scripture.  So 
that,  when  the  matter  is  fully  considered,  and  weighed 
in  all  its  bearings,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  militates 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture. (See  for  the  details  Fairbairo's  HenneneoUcal  Ifanoal, 
partUi.) 

Closely  akin  to  the  preceding  objection,  is  one  founded 
on  the  discrepanciea  of  Scripture;  such  as  the  disagree- 
ments that  occasionally  appear  in  the  numbers  and 
dates  mentioned  in  one  place  as  compared  with  another; 
the  verbal  differences  that  are  found  in  the  reports  of 
our  Lord's  discourses  as  given  by  the  several  evange- 
lists; and  in  various  transactions  of  his  life,  the  dissimi- 
lar notices  of  things  said  or  done,  which  seem  to  be- 
speak a  want  of  perfect  coincidence.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  opponents  of  inspiration  to  magnify  to  the  utter- 
most such  discrepancies,  and  to  represent  them  as  in- 
capable of  any  satisfactory  explanation;  while  careful 
inquiry,  and  sometimes  a  perfectly  probable  supposition, 
would  readily  dispose  of  the  difficulty.  ExpUnations 
of  this  nature  will  be  found  at  their  proper  places  in 
many  parts  of  this  work.  There  are,  however,  some 
which  undoubtedly  indicate  error—as  at  2  Ki.  viii.  26, 
where  Ahasiah  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-two  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign,  as  compared  with  2  Ch. 
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xxii.  2,  wliich  gives  his  age  at  forty- two.  Both  cannot 
be  right ;  and  indeed,  as  Jehoram,  the  father  of  Aha- 
siah,  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  the  son  ooold  by  no  possi- 
bility be  forty- two  when  he  began  to  reign.  The  error 
is  so  palpable,  that  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  acci- 
dental corruption  in  the  text;  and  several  others  might 
be  mentioned  of  a  like  description.  In  the  course  of 
transmission  from  age  to  age  the  Scriptures  were  liable 
to  occasional  corruptions  of  this  sort,  and  could  not 
have  escaped  it,  except  by  a  perpetual  miracle.  But 
the  corruptions  are  so  few  and  unimportant,  as  in  no 
material  degree  to  affect  the  general  result. 

As  regards  the  verbal  differences  in  the  accounts  of 
our  Lord's  parables,  discourses,  and  ministerial  transac- 
tions, it  must  be  admitted  there  is  a  relative  im- 
perfection; for  the  diverse  reports  cannot  be  equally 
exact.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  imper- 
fection may  not  have  been  such  as  in  the  circum- 
stances was  unavoidable,  in  order  to  secure  the  main 
result ;  whether  it  might  not  be  inseparable  from  thftt 
human  element  which  had  here  to  be  allied  to  the 
divine  ?  To  give  play  to  the  freedom  and  individuality 
attaching  to  this  element,  imperfections  of  various 
kinds  are  unavoidable.  A  human  ministry,  holding 
the  treasure  of  the  gospel  in  earthen  vessels,  must  ex- 
hibit imperfections,  as  well  in  the  unfolding,  as  in  the 
receiving  of  tho  truth,  which  would  not  have  attached 
to  a  ministry  of  angels.  Yet  God  has  seen  meet  to 
prefer  the  human  to  the  angelic;  and,  as  we  can  easily 
perceive,  has  wisely  done  so,  for  the  sake  of  tha.t  sym- 
pathy and  fellow-feeling  between  the  bearers  of  the  mes- 
sage and  those  to  whom  it  is  sent,  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  its  free  entertainment.  So,  too,  in  connec- 
tion with  particular  agents  of  God*s  working,  with 
many  even  of  his  more  honoured  instruments,  there  have 
been  imperfections  in  style,  in  manner,  in  spirituality 
of  soul  or  strength  of  frame,  which  could  not  but  im- 
press themselves  more  or  less  on  the  form  of  thev 
communications  from  the  upper  sanctuary.  No  one 
who  intelligently  holds  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  will 
deny  this;  for  apparently  it  could  not  have  been 
avoided,  without  controlling  the  liberty  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  turning  him  into  a  kind  of  automaton — 
whereby  a  greater  evil  should  have  been  incurred  than 
it  had  been  attempted  to  avert.  With  all  the  super- 
natural grace  and  energy  of  the  Spirit,  scope  must  still 
have  been  allowed  for  the  operation  of  personal  gifts 
and  tendencies;  so  that  what  appeared  to  one  in  our 
Lord's  words  and  actions  as  fit  to  be  noted,  did  not 
always  so  present  itself  to  another — different  epitomes 
of  his  discourses  were  adopted,  and  the  Greek  words, 
which  seemed  to  some  the  best  equivalents  for  the 
original  Aramaic,  did  not  in  every  instance  precisely 
correspond  with  those  adopted  by  others.  Yet  shall 
we  err,  if  we  hold  each  sacred?  Shall  we  not  find  in 
each  something  which  expresses  the  mind  of  the  Lord? 
Doubtless  we  shall ;  none  of  them  give  the  whole;  but 
what  is  more  specific  in  one  throws  light  on  what  is 
more  general  in  another;  what  is  more  full  here,  on 
what  is  more  concise  there;  and  thus,  though  each  by 
itself  is  relatively  imperfect,  the  whole  together  may 
afford  as  complete  an  exhibition  of  the  truth  as  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect,  or  possible  to  obtain. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  on  the  supposition  of 
the  Bible  being  a  book  given  by  inspiration  of  Crod,  the 
analogy  of  God's  procedure  in  nature  and  providence 
would  lead  us  to  expect  difficulties  of  various  kinds, 


apparent  anomalies,  and  things  in  one  place  not  qute    | 
easy  to  reconcile  with  others  that  occur  dsewhere. 
Origen  in  the  comparative  infancy  of  Cbristiaiuty  drew 
attention  to  this  point,  and  threw  out  the  profound  re- 
flection— "  In  both  {i.e.  nature  and  revelation)  we  tee  a 
self-oonoealing,  self-reveaUng  God,  who  makes  hinudf 
known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him:  b  both 
we  find  stimulants  to  faith,  and  occasions  for  unbelief.'' 
"  There  are  apparent  anomalies,"  says  an  acute  living 
writer,  "  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world ;  but 
their  general  uniformity  teaches  us  that  these  are  only 
discrepancies  in  appearance.    There  are  difficoltiei  in 
applying  the  great  doctrine  of  gravitation— as  in  the 
case  of  the  tides — ^but  we  feel  that  they  arise,  not  bom 
any  want  of  universality  in  the  law,  but  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.    There  are  also 
difficulties  in  Scripture ;  and  shall  we  not  rest  smutuI 
from  that  divine  wisdom  which  we  can  discern,  that 
they  spring  only  from  our  ignorance  of  the  drcom- 
stanoes  on  whidi  the  question  turns?    If  the  gospeb 
[or  the  Scriptures  generally]  had  presented  no  fannal 
offences,  how  soon  should  we  have  heard  objectioni 
drawn  from  the   general  course  of   God's  deaUngi^ 
How  readily  should  we  have  been  reminded  of  the 
plausibility  of  human  forgeries,   and  the  mystery  ol 
divine  providence?    It  would  have   been  even  said, 
that  the  advance  of  Christiamty  was  due  to  the  beanty 
of  its  external  form,  and  the  perfection  of  its  superficial 
smoothness,  and  not  to  the  power  of  its  inner  truth: 
whereas,  at  present,  the  discrepancies  of  Scripture  lead 
us  back  to  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  as  we  do  not 
question  his  eternal  providence,  though  many  parts  of 
it  transcend  our  knowledge,  so  neither  let  us  doubt  the 
perfect  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  though  frequently 
we  may  be  unable  to  recognize  the  treasure  of  God  in 
the  earthly  vessels  which  contain  it."  (westooit,  latrod  t« 
Study  of  tb6  Giwpala,  p.  374,  eh.  rl  tU.  vttl.  treat  tUa  hnaA  oftke 

Once  more,  the  variauM  reading$  in  the  wumuteript 


1  The  particiiliir  aspects,  and,  aa  snuh,  inoompleto  rspreaen- 
tatlons  of  things  inaeparable  ftom  the  knman  element  in  in- 
spiration, as  above  stated,  is  probably  all  that  is  meant  bj 
Anberlen  and  Delitneh  in  the  quaiificationa  they  on  that 
account  connect  with  the  doctrine  of  inapiiation.  Speakinf  of 
the  differences  appearing  in  the  gospels,  Anberlen  lajs  that 
"one  report  must  be  controlled  by  the  othen,  and  that  vbsn 
anoh  control  ia  impossible,  there  may  be  a  want  of  exactness  in 
external  things"  (J>U  Gdtaiche  Offenbantng,  p.  S10>-thst  ■. 
apparently,  the  impression  prodnoed  being  only  partial  wcnU 
necesRHrily  have  been  imperfect,  one  sided.  Hence,  while  be 
speaks  of  onr  having  in  Scripture  "  an  abeolntely  tme  original 
Bonrae  of  revelation,"  he  yet  will  not  haT«  thia  to  be  nndentooJ 
"in  the  sense  of  absolute  fiaultlessness."  DeUtaach,  fiadiai 
iknlt  with  the  view  of  the  old  Lutheran  systematle  theolosiav 
aa  too  rigid,  nnifbrm,  and  ooustrained  {BibHtekt  Ffjfchdogii. 
p.  !J67,  2d  ed.),  jnatly  says,  that  the  inspiration^t  thooW  and 
mnst  be  represented  aa  an  oiganie  lift-like  interpenetrati«o  t' 
the  diTine  and  human  factora,  without  thereby  imperilling  tbf 
infiiUible  certainty  of  the  rsTelation  of  the  truth  mads  ia 
Scripture,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  the  original  hisKwy  rf 
salTation  fixed  in  it  for  all  coming  time."  As  necesnxy  to  thK 
he  thinks  that  ftill  play  required  to  be  given  to  the  manifcW 
individuality  and  fineedom  of  the  aereral  writen;  which,  b« 
further  oonceivea,  could  not  be  done,  without  admittingof 
certain  failures  in  memory  or  in  powers  of  oombinAti«n-«»a 
faUiires  aa  the  very  highest  and  most  apirituaHy  giited  bnmia 
agency  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  altogethOT  free  from.  Wws 
in  connection  with  the  other  aUtement  respecting  the  iafcUibw 
certainty  and  truthftilnesa  of  Scripture,  the  ftHnras  heie  waai 
can  scarcely  be  more  than  what  we  understand  by  indiri*»iu 
aspecta  or  partial  repreeentationa  of  thinga— true  as  fcr  as  tb«y 
go,  yet  not  the  whole  truth. 
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copia  of  Scripture^  rendering  it  in  certain  cases  doubt- 
ful which  is  the  true  text;  and  the  necessity  of  using 
tranalations  for  the  great  mass  of  those  to  whom  Scrip- 
tare  comes,  have  been  urged  as  arguments  against  its 
plenary  inspiration;  for  practically,  it  is  alleged,  and 
as  among  the  general  readers  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not 
absolutely  the  whole,  or  every  word  of  Scripture,  but 
only  its  general  substance,  which  they  can  regard  as 
being  of  Grod.   In  reality,  however,  the  cases  are  essen- 
tially diffisrent.     Was  all  Scripture  given  by  inspiration 
of  God?  is  a  question  of  a  far  more  fundamental  kind, 
and,  in  the  answer  to  be  given  to  it,  far  more  important, 
than  this  other,  Is  such  a  version  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  its  meaning,  or  are  such  and  such  copies 
exact  transcripts  of  its  original  contents?    These  latter 
points  are  fair  subjects  for  human  inquiry  and  research; 
they  lie  within  the  province  of  man's  powers  and  capa- 
cities;   but  not  so  the  question  which  concerns  the 
fidelity  of  the  original  records  to  its  professed  object — its 
title  to  be  regarded  as  an  imeiring  and  infallible  revela- 
tion of  the  mind  of  Grod.    If  this  was  not  the  character 
of  the  original  Scriptures,  no  power  of  man  can  bring 
them  up  to  the  mark,  or  even  tell  precisely  wherein 
they  come  short.     There  is  no  sure  criterion  to  fall  back 
upon,  no  higher  counsel  to  call  in  for  the  rectification 
of  that  wherein  it  might  be  erring  or  defective.     But 
in  respect  to  versions,  we  have  an  idtimate  standard  in 
the  original  Scriptures,  so  far  as  the  true  text  is  capa- 
ble of  being  ascertained;  and,  again,  for  the  ascertain- 
ing of  this,  we  have  innumerable  resources  of  a  learned 
kind,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  every  per«on  of  mode- 
ntte  theological  attainments,  have  left  very  little  room 
to  doubt  as  to  the  correct  reading  of  all  but  a  mere 
fragment  of  Scripture.   The  passages  are  scarcely  worth 
naming,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  now  any  material 
difiference  of  opinion  among  those  who  are  competent 
to  judge  in  such  matters. 

2.  A  second  class  of  objections  to  the  doctrine  under 
consideration,  is  directed  only  against  parts  of  Scripture 
— admitting  a  partial,  but  rejecting  a  universal  inspi- 
ration in  the  writers  of  it.     Those  things  which  came 
directly  from  Grod,  such  as  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets,  are  allowed  to  be  inspired; 
but  there  are  many  other  things  in  Scripture  to  which 
this  element,  it  is  thought,  cannot  belong — partly  be- 
cause it  was  not  needed,  and  partly  because  it  was  un- 
suitable.    Indeed,  the  authority  of  the  apostle  is  not 
unfreqnently  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  view;  since 
in  1  Co.  vii.  he  expressly  distinguishes  between  certain 
things  he  wrote  as  from  himself,  and  the  things  enjoined 
by  the   Lord.     There  are  altogether  three  advices  of 
that  sort.    The  first  has  respect  to  the  behaviour  of  raai^ 
ried  persons  in  respect  to  their  common  joys — in  these 
he  says  it  woidd  be  well  for  them  to  agree  occasionally 
to  a  remission,  that  they  might  the  more  unreservedly 
give  themselves  to  prayer,  ch.Tii.5.     But  in  so  speaking, 
he  added,  he  spake  by  permission,  not  by  conmiand- 
ment;  that  is,  he  gave  merely  a  prudential  advice,  but 
did  not  impose  an  authoritative  prescription.     He  still 
'wrote  as  an  inspired  man — only  the  inspiration  under 
which  he  acted,  showed  itself  in  his  declining  to  bring 
such  a  matter  under  explicit  enactment,  and  confining 
what  he  said  to  a  piece  of  friendly  counsel.     The  same 
explanation  is  undoubtedly  to  be  given  in  regard  to  the 
lAHt   of  the  points  in  question,  his  word  to  virgins  — 
concerning  whom  he  intimates,  that  he  had  no  com- 
mandment from  the  Lord,  but  gave  his  judgment, 
Vol-  I. 


that,  on  account  of  the  existing  troubles  to  which  be- 
lievers were  exposed,  it  were  better  for  them  to  abide 
as  they  were,  oh.  tU.  S5-88.  Here  also  it  may  be  said 
the  nuttter  of  the  advice  was  not  inspired;  it  did  not 
go  forth  as  an  authoritative  deliverance,  which  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  unmarried  females  were  to  obey, 
but  was  only  a  word  of  counsel  they  were  to  consider. 
"Vet  even  so  there  was  an  element  of  inspiration  in  the 
word,  in  that  the  apostle  judged  it  a  matter  improper 
to  be  laid  as  an  obligation  on  the  conscience — ^a  most 
important  element^  indeed,  if  one  has  respect  to  the 
false  teaching  and  ensnaring  vows  which  on  this  very 
subject  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  church.  We  are  inclined  to  view  in  much  the 
same  light  also  the  word  spoken  by  the  apostle  on  the  in- 
termediate subject — ^what  he  says  regarding  the  preser- 
vation and  disruption  of  the  marriage  tie,  eh.  tU.  la-ifi.  He 
had  immediately  before  delivered  a  command,  as  from 
the  Lord,  to  persons  in  wedlock,  that  the  wife  was  not  to 
depart  from  the  husband,  nor  the  husband  to  put  away 
his  wife.  He  puts  a  case,  however,  not  embraced  in  any 
command  uttered  by  our  Lord,  the  case  of  one  of  the 
parties  remaining  in  unbelief,  after  the  other  had  been 
converted ;  and  in  respect  to  such  a  case  he  gives  the 
twofold  advice  as  from  himself,  not  from  the  Lord — 
Adhere  to  the  marriage  relation  if  you  possibly  can; 
but  if  the  other  party  absolutely  refuses  to  abide,  and 
resolutely  abandons  the  relationship,  then  let  it  be  so; 
the  believing  brother  or  sister  is  not  bound  by  obliga- 
tions it  is  no  longer  possible  to  fulfil.  Some,  among 
others  Gaussen,  would  regard  the  apostle  as  here  by  his 
apostolic  authority  revoking  an  order  which  had  been 
appointed  in  earlier  times,  viz.  that  a  believing  person 
should  not  be  yoked  to  an  unbelieving  or  heathen 
spouse;  this  might  now  be,  the  apostle  states,  in  the 
circumstances  supposed : — a  very  forced  interpretation, 
and  one  that  does  not  fairly  meet  the  point  in  hand; 
for  the  case  of  persons  under  the  old  covenant  marry- 
ing heathen  wives  is  not  at  all  parallel  to  that  of  two 
who  had  been  married  in  heathenism,  while  one  after- 
wards became  Christian.  Others,  such  as  Haldane, 
Wardlaw,  Henderson,  Alford,  conceive  the  apostle  as 
giving  an  authoritative  word  on  a  case,  regarding 
which  he  could  refer  to  no  express  deliverance  of  the 
Lord,  though  the  word  he  himself  gave  was  not  the  less 
binding,  and  in  its  matter  is  part  of  the  inspired  record. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  so  taken — only  such  a  view  intro- 
duces a  distinction  somewhat  dangerous,  and  not  else- 
where so  broadly  stated,  between  the  word  of  the  Lord 
and  the  word  of  his  apostle.  It  was  the  very  honour  of 
the  apostles,  that  they  were  to  speak  the  mind,  and 
give  forth  the  commandments,  of  the  Lord:  so  it  is 
stated  even  in  this  epistle,  ch  xiv.  37.  Therefore,  it 
seems  better  to  regard  the  apostle  here,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  giving  merely  a  prudential  advice  on  a  matter 
that  did  not  admit  of  specific  legislation;  he  could  advise 
as  a  Christian  man,  but  he  could  not  as  an  apostle  im- 
pose an  authoritative  obligation;  in  this  caution  and 
reserve  his  inspiration  from  above  showed  itself. 

Rightly  understood,  then,  these  were  plainly  excep- 
tional cases,  and  afford  no  ground  for  excluding  certain 
portions  of  Scripture  from  the  inspired  record.  The 
portions  so  excluded  are  of  various  classes;  and  the 
historical  portions  of  Scripture  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  first  to  be  so  reckoned.  For  these,  it  is 
alleged,  nothing  more  was  needed  in  the  writers  than 
competent  knowledge  and  strict  veracity  on  the  part 
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ef  the  nairaton :  it  is  mmply  a  matter  of  teadmony, 
which  depends  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  And 
this  credibility,  it  is  sometimes  aJleged,  would  eren  have 
been  impaired  by  supernatural  influence;  for  to  be  trust- 
worthy, it  must  be  independent^  and  so  "  unprompted 
and  unassiBted  by  human,  and  much  more  by  divine  co- 
operation" (Klttd*!  Joomal  of  Saerad  Llteraton,  April*  I860). 
This  last  form  of  the  objection,  which  has  been  urged 
with  great  confidence,  proceeds  on  the  same  false  as- 
sumption which  has  already  been  exposed — ^namely, 
that  there  could  be  no  powerful,  regulating  influence 
from  above  on  the  minds  of  the  inspired  writers  with- 
out suspending  their  freedom,  and  rendering  them  the 
unconscious  instruments  of  another's  wilL  On  the 
contrary,  however  the  supernatural  influence  may  have 
operated,  it  must  have  consisted  with  the  entire  free- 
dom and  spontaneous  action  of  the  individuals  them- 
selves. The  principle  announced  above  has  in  its  main 
position  to  be  reversed : — ^the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
historians  must,  indeed,  have  been  free  from  hutnan 
interference  or  control,  but  was  perfectly  compatible 
with  a  full  afflatus  from  the  divine;  for  the  action  in 
this  case,  unlike  the  former,  must  be  from  within,  and 
so  perfectly  hannonizes  with  the  soul^s  own  movements. 
Granting,  however,  that  the  divine  element  in  inspi- 
ration does  not  neutralize,  or  in  any  sense  impair,  the 
human  character  of  the  testimony,  was  it  needful? 
Might  not  the  sacred  historians  have  done  th^  work 
without  it?  They  do  not  themselves,  it  is  true,  bring 
it  distinctly  forward,  or  rest  on  it  their  title  to  be  be- 
lieved; some  of  them  speak  of  the  natural  advantages 
they  had  for  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  things 
they  rolate  (St.  Luke  in  particular  does  so);  but  they  are 
silent  as  to  any  supernatural  aid  derived  bom  the  Spirit 
of  Ood.  So,  indeed,  they  should  have  been;  as  writers  of 
histoxy  they  come  bef oro  us  as  witnesses,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  mention  anything  connected  with  their  testimony, 
they  mention  only  that  which  lies  within  the  cognis- 
ance of  our  faculties,  and  which  formed  a  natural  and 
obvious  recommendation  of  their  testimony.  The  ^lirit, 
in  his  higher,  as  well  as  in  his  ordinaiy  woridngs,  never 
disparages  the  human,  in  what  properly  belongs  to  it, 
but  rather  serves  himself  of  it  to  set  forth  and  exhibit  that 
which  is  divine.  The  fittest,  therefore,  even  in  a  human 
respect,  were  chosen  to  deliver  to  the  church  the  testi- 
mony she  was  to  believe  respecting  the  wonderful 
works  of  God — ^though  still  the  portions  containing  this 
testimony,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Scripture,  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
the  special  supernatural  aid  of  the  Spirit  was  promised 
to  the  disciples  by  our  Lord,  for  the  express  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  enabling  them  to  bear  faithful 
witness  to  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Nor  will 
any  one  be  disposed  to  question  the  propriety,  and  even 
the  necessity  of  this,  if  he  seriously  considers  how 
much  depends  upon  the  historical  portions  of  Scripture. 
A  large  part  of  God's  revelation  of  his  mind  to  men  is 
embodied  in  the  facts  of  history.  It  was  so  from  the 
earliest  times;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  otherwise 
now,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  element  of  truth,  a  ground 
of  obligation,  or  an  aspect  of  Chiistian  hope,  ^n^ch  are 
unfolded  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  Scripture,  that  are 
not  connected  with,  and  made  to  grow  out  of,  the 
fundamental  facts  of  Christianity.  How  important, 
then,  that  these  should  have  been  exhibited  in  a  form 
that  mi^t  serve  as  the  proper  basis  of  what  had  to  be 
built  on  it?    The  truthfulness  of  the  narrative  vras 


certainly  an  essential  property  in  it  for  sudi  a  purpose; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  There  was 
needed,  besides,  a  principle  of  selection,  that  those 
things  only 'might  be  introduced  which  were  suitahto 
to  the  end  in  view;  and  along  with  this,  a  mode  of  nar* 
ration  which  was  in  proper  agreement  with  the  things 
recorded,  and  fit  for  being  translated  into  the  languages 
of  all  nations.  Who  without  the  special  unction  of  the 
Holy  One  could  have  decided  what,  in  eitha-  respect, 
was  best,  or,  even  after  conceiving  the  idea  in  his  mind, 
could  have  executed  it  aright! 

Especially  may  this  be  said  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  How  easy,  and  how  natunl 
also,  in  regard  to  such  a  life,  had  it  been  to  run  into 
endless  details;  and  into  these  details  to  crowd  many 
things,  which  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  human 
curiosity  to  know?  But  to  comprise  the  whole  that 
was  needed  in  the  compass  of  a  few  chapters,  whidi 
might  be  read  through  at  a  sitting;  and  in  a  wptuae  so 
brief  to  give  a  distinct  and  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
wonderful  Being  to  whom  it  relates—to  condense  what 
was  to  be  transmitted  for  future  ages  of  the  words  and 
the  woricB  of  Jesus,  as  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  in- 
struction, and  admonition  in  righteousness — an  under- 
taking like  this  was  inmiensely  too  critical  and  difficult 
for  any  merely  human  narrator  to  do  as  of  himself. 
And  least  of  all  could  it  have  been  left  to  the  compara- 
tively rude  and  unakilled  hands  to  which  it  actually 
fell  to  be  executed.  The  more  may  we  so  judge,  when 
we  think  of  the  reserve  that  had  to  be  maintained,  the 
wisdom  of  withholding  what  might  have  been  commun- 
icated, as  well  as  of  communicating  what  might  have 
been  withheld,  which  constituted  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  Looking  bade  now  throngfa 
the  successive  tides  of  error  and  oozruption,  which  at 
difierent  periods  have  made  way  upon  the  churdi — as, 
for  example,  to  the  huge  systenu  of  priestcraft  and 
Mariolatry  which  have  been  reared,  one  might  almost 
say,  in  the  marked  absence  of  anything  to  countenance 
them  in  Scripture—it  seems  marvelloiis  that  so  little 
should  have  been  recorded,  that  could  even  seem  to 
afford  a  handle  to  those,  who  would  have  been  sore, 
had  it  existed,  to  seise  upon  it  for  eviL  Sacred  histoey 
has  hence  been  aptiy  "  likened  to  a  dial,  in  wbidi  the 
shadow  as  well  as  the  light  informs  us"  {TxmA,  HuImmi 
JjeetorM). 

Yet  even  this  was  not  aU;  for  the  mode  of  namtion. 
hardly  less  than  the  things  narrated,  required  the 
moulding  and  impress  of  a  divine  hand.  Kot  only  had 
the  right  things  to  be  told,  but  they  had  to  be  told  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  a£fect  suitably  every  thoughtfol 
mind,  become  even  a  sort  of  germinal  power  in  the 
heart  of  every  believer,  and  the  history  of  every  nation 
in  Christendom.  They  have  been  so  written ;  and  hence, 
to  use  the  words  of  Gaussen,  "  that  mysterious,  and  ever 
fresh  attractiveness,  which  belongs  to  all  their  nans- 
tives,  which  captivates  the  mind  in  eveiy  dime;  in 
which,  throughout  life,  we  find,  as  in  the  scenes  of 
nature,  a  charm  always  new;  and  which,  after  haring 
arrested  and  engaged  our  affections  in  early  youth,  have 
a  stiU  stronger  hold  upon  the  hear£  when  hoaiy  hairs 
find  us  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb.  Ttieire  mnst  surehr 
be  something  superhuman  in  the  veiy  humanity  of 
teims  so  familiar  and  so  artieas.  Men  know  not  how 
to  write  thus**  (Theopneustto.  oh.  ttL  swjt.  f  j  the  wlidto  •dto 
w«n  worth  reading). 

Another  large  portion  of  Scripture,  which  the  advo- 
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cakes  of  a  partial  inspiration  would  exempt  from  its 
operation,  oonsiste  of  such  parts  as  make  use  of  recuon- 
ing  in  some  form  for  the  atablithmaU  of  <ru<&— indud- 
ing  many  sections  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  epistles  in  the  New.     Paley, 
in  his  SvidenceB  (pari  lu.  ch.  s),  distinguishes  between  the 
doctrinces  in  the  apostolic  writings,  and  the  analogies, 
arguments,  and  considerations  by  which  they  were 
illustrated  and  enforced — the  one,  he  said,  came  to 
them  by  revelation,  the  other  were  suggested  by  their 
own  thoughts,  and  might  be  held  valid  or  not.    Morell, 
in  his  Phiiodophy  ofRtligiony  seeks  to  cany  the  matter 
farther,  and  to  ground  it  on  a  fundamental  principle ; 
namely,  that  it  is  not  the  logical,  but  the  intuitional 
consciousness  which  has  to  do  with  the  perception  of 
divine  truth;  and  ''  to  speak  of  logic  as  such  being  in- 
spired, is  a  sheer  absurdity,  because  no  amount  of  in- 
spiration can  affisct  the  formal  laws  of  thought."    But 
intuition  also  stands  related  to  these  laws,  as  well  as 
logic;  and  if  €rod  can,  notwithstanding,  present  to 
man*s  intuitional  faculty  what  it  could  not  otherwise 
apprehend,  he  may  surely  breathe  such  energetic  im- 
pulse into  the  logical,  as  shall  enable  it  to  reason  with 
a  precision  and  a  certainty,  which  otherwise  were  un- 
attainable.   And  that  he  both  needed  to  do  so,  and 
actually  did  it,  in   the  case  of  the  aposties  of  the 
Christian  faith,  is  confirmed  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  by  the  history  of  the  past.     What  is  the  formal 
ground  of  the  many  heresies  in  doctrine  and  crude 
speculations,  which  have  continually  marred  the  per- 
fection, and  often  endangered  the  existence  of  the 
Cliristian  church  f    What  but  the  tendency  to  misuse, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  reason  amiss  upon  the  facts  of 
gospel  history?     No  doubt,  the  faculty  of  reason  is 
an  attribute  of  humanity,  and  thould  be  able  to  draw 
from  those  facts  the  conclusions  they  legitimately  yield 
in  regard  to  soundness  of  doctrine  and  integrity  of  life. 
But  from  the  current  of  depravity  in  the  soul,  what 
should  be  done  by  the  reasoning  powers  of  man,  and 
hypothetically  can  be  done,  has  never  actually  been 
accomplished ;  nay,  there  is  scarcely  a  form  of  error, 
or  a  perversity  in  conduct,  which  has  not  in  some  form 
or  another  sought  its  justification  in  the  ostensible 
realities  of  the  gospel.     And  it  is  mainly  because  of  the 
sound  and  unerring  logic  respecting  these,  exhibited  in 
the  epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament — ^the 
logic  of  men  who  wrote  and  reasoned  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  God — ^that  Christianity  has  stood  its  ground 
against  the  sophistriee  of  men,  and  has  ever  thrown  off 
the  noxious  spawn  of  corruptions  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  engendered  within  its  pale.     Had  the 
^xMtles  left  the  church  without  such  means  of  solid 
instruction  and  infallible  guidance,  they  would  but  too 
manifestiy  have  launched  the  ark  of  Gk>d  on  a  heaving 
and  perilous  ocean,  wanting  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  evil,  and  the  chart  requisite  to  steer  her  course 
amid  conflicting  opinions.     And  this  inestimable  Ber> 
vice,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  rendered  by  plain 
and  comparatively  unlettered  men — and  by  them,  work- 
ing not  in  a  calm  and  philosophic  retreat,  but  amid  the 
most  stirring  and  eventful  scenes  that  the  worid  has 
ever  witnessed — in  a  time  of  marvellous  change,  when 
the  things  of  God's  kingdom  were  forsaking  their  old 
channels,  and  creating  for  themselves  new  forms  of  life 
and  action.     In  such  a  time,  and  with  such  elements 
boiling  and  fermenting  around  them — ^themselves  aJso 
tossed  as  from  wave  to  wave  on  a  sea  of  trouble — it 


was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  that  their  minds 
should  have  preserved  their  even  balance,  and  pro- 
duced the  dear,  compact,  and  profound  writings  which 
proceeded  from  their  pen,  unless  they  had  been  specially 
qualified  for  it  by  the  inspiration  of  God. 

Again,  exception  is  often  taken  to  certain  things,  in 
themselves  tmcUl  and  unimportant,  or  ikingt  pertaining 
to  the  naturcU  rather  than  to  the  religiouM  tphtre,  in  re- 
spect to  which,  it  is  thought,  the  sacred  writers  required 
no  supernatural  aid,  and  might  even  have  occasionaUy 
erred  without  at  all  interfering  with  their  commission, 
or  invalidating  their  authority  in  spiritual  matters. 
Of  this  sort  are  the  genealogical  tables,  and  such  things 
as  the  request  of  Paul  to  Timothy  to  bring  the  cloak 
he  had  left  at  Troas,  or  to  take  a  little  wine  for  his 
stomach's  sake;  perhaps  also  lus  notions,  and  those  of 
the  other  f^Kwties,  about  evil  spirits.  Viewed  by  them- 
selves, no  doubt,  notices  and  requests  of  this  sort  could 
have  been  written  by  any  one  of  competent  informa- 
tion; but  incorporated,  as  they  are,  with  a  record 
which  dainui  to  be,  not  in  part,  but  in  whole,  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  they  cannot  be  so  isolated;  and  it  would 
be  a  serious  matter  for  the  general  character  of  Scrip- 
ture, if  these  were  separated  from  the  sacred  volume 
as  inspired.  For  who  then  could  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  inspired  portion  and  the 
non-inspired?  ''If  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  were  mis- 
taken or  insincere  in  lus  expressions  as  to  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  or  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul 
of  man,  what  reason  have  Christians  for  their  confi* 
dence  that  a  future  state  of  retribution  may  not  be  a 
faulty  inference  from  insufficient  grounds^  or  a  com- 
pliance with  Jewish  error?  How  are  we  to  be  sure 
that  on  the  unity  of  God  himself  the  aposties  may  not 
have  mistaken  their  Master,  or  that  the  Son  of  God 
has  not,  in  this  instance,  conformed  to  the  established 
usages  of  speech,  and  the  popular  superstition  of  his 
countrymen?  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  Scythian 
mode  of  warfare,  that  it  is  only  suited  to  a  territory 
which,  like  Scythia,  is  littie  worth  preserving;  and  that 
the  practice  onoe  begun  of  abandoning  to  the  pursuer 
whatever  parts  of  Scripture  it  does  not  exactiy  suit  us 
to  defend,  no  means  of  defence  will  at  length  remain 
for  those  tenets  themselves  which  we  now  regard  as 
of  vital  importance"  (Heber'a  Bampton  LeeturBt,  1m.  tUI., 
where  this  point  U  well  reaaoned). 

If  the  points  in  question  are  held  to  be  free  from 
mistake  or  error,  yet  trivial  and  common,  they  are  not 
on  this  account  to  be  placed  beyond  the  inspired  do- 
main; for  as  such  they  are  only  on  a  footing  with  the 
wilds  and  deserts  of  nature,  which  are  not  the  less  a  part 
of  God's  handiwork,  that  they  appear  to  human  view  to 
be  comparatively  worthless;  they  still,  beyond  doubt» 
have  their  hidden  uses.  But  this  is  ground  we  are 
scarcely  required  to  take  up  in  regard  to  such  portions 
of  Scripture  which  have,  if  less  important  uses  than 
others,  yet  uses  that  can  quite  readily  be  discerned  and 
appreciated.  This,  at  least,  belongs  to  all  of  them  of 
a  serviceable  character,  that  they  connect  the  writer 
with  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  he  Hved. 
They  were  so  many  points  of  contact  between  himself 
and  the  living  world  around  him;  and  points  that  often 
form  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
fane territory;  in  the  first  instance,  giving  an  air  of 
naturalness  and  verisimilitude  to  the  revelation,  and 
afterwards  supplying  data  for  the  verification  of  its 
contents.     How  much  should  the  Bible  have  wanted 
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in  general  interest  and  appearanoe  of  truthfulness,  if 
it  were  stripped  of  the  minor  detuls  which  are  found 
in  itf  And  how  many  incidental  oonfirmAtions  of  its 
genuineness  and  authenticity  should  have  been  lost, 
which,  mainly  in  connection  with  these  notices  of  com- 
mon affiiirs,  have  been  furnished  by  later  research  f  It  is 
to  them,  in  great  measure,  we  owe  the  possibility  of  such 
works  as  Paley's  Mora  PauliruKy  Smith's  NamUivt  of 
PctuPi  Shipwreck,  and  many  similar  works,  which  have 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the  defence  of  the 
Bible.  The  genealogies  themselves  have  their  value; 
for  they  are,  in  a  manner,  the  skeletons  of  history,  on 
whose  naked  ribs,  or  projecting  outlines,  we  can  often 
grope  our  way  to  interesting  or  important  movements 
in  the  past.  And,  besides  the  more  special  lessons 
which  it  will  always  be  found  on  careful  reflection 
can  be  derived  from  the  mention  of  things  compara- 
tively little  and  common,  there  is  this  instructive  lesson 
— thftt  the  book,  which  is  empatically  the  revelation  of 
6od*s  mind  to  men,  does  not  disdain  to  touch  on  even 
the  smaller  mAtters  that  concern  them,  and  while  it 
seeks  to  lift  them  above  earthly  and  sensuous  things, 
still  willingly  accords  to  these  the  place  that  properly 
belongs  to  them. 

Certain  portions  of  Scripture  have  yet  again  been  ex- 
cepted to,  because  they  teach,  it  is  alleged,  a  defective 
morcUity;  and  what  is  of  such  a  character  cannot,  in 
the  strict  sense,  be  ascribed  to  God.  Ab  in«t«.Ti»fti^  of 
this  description  it  is  usual  to  point  to  the  law  of  divorce 
allowed  under  the  Old  Testament,  but  absolutely  repu- 
diated under  the  New  (except  for  the  one  cause  of  fornica- 
tion); to  the  permiffiion,  within  certain  limits,  in  former 
times  to  retaliate  against  evil,  now  also  prohibited;  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  &c.  These  subjects  will 
be  found  treated  in  their  proper  places  {tee  Divurcb, 
Canaanites,  Rbvbnoe,  &c.),  and  vindicated  from  the 
false  charges  often  made  against  them.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  a  difference  in  such  things  between  the  Old  and 
the  New,  as  there  is  generally  between  preparatoiy 
and  ultimate  dispensations.  The  divine  economy  could 
not  be  progressive  without  admitting  imperfections  of 
a  certain  kind  at  one  period,  as  compared  with  another. 
And  the  fallacy  of  the  objection  lies  in  this,  that  it 
supposes  what  is  fit  and  proper  for  the  more  advanced 
state  must  have  equally  been  so  for  the  immature ;  it 
would  insist  upon  the  child  being  put  upon  precisely 
the  same  regimen  as  the  full-grown  potan.  In  no  age  of 
the  church  can  Grod  sanction  or  cotmtenance  sin ;  but 
he  may  be  more  or  less  severe,  also  more  or  less  out- 
ward, in  the  methods  he  authorizes  or  adopts  for 
checking  and  chastising  sin,  according  to  the  state  of 
privilege  enjoyed  by  his  people,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  .world  is  placed.  This  consideration,  fairly 
apprehended  and  applied,  will  be  found  quite  adequate 
to  account  for  the  d^erences  which,  in  amoral  respect, 
exist  between  the  earlier  and'the  later  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

8.  There  still  remains  a  third  class  of  objectors  to  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  as  now  maintained;  consisting 
of  those  who  indeed  admit  a  kind  of  universality  in 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  but  only,  as  they  are  wont  to 
express  it,  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter.  In  the  letter 
there  may  be  mudi  that  is  of  no  importance,  or  that 
is  even  tinged  with  prejudice  and  error;  and  to  follow 
it  implicitly  might  be  to  fall  into  sundry  mistakes,  and 
at  aU  events  to  come  greatly  short  of  an  enlightened 
and   spiritual  Christianity.     But  we  are  safe,  if  we 


imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  Bible — this,  this  alone  ia  of 
God.  There  is  something  so  vague  in  such  a  mode  of 
representation,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  grapple 
closely  with  it.  What  it  denominates  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible  is  a  vaiying  commodity,  ever  changing  with  the 
times,  and  rejecting  now  less,  now  more  of  the  plain 
teaching  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  suite 
the  ca|nioe  of  the  individual,  or  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  age.  "  Not  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  Scriptare," 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  adopted  as  a  maxim  by 
persons  who  were  substantially  evangelical  in  their 
views,  has  yet  more  commonly  been  the  watdiwocd  of 
those  who  have  sought,  alike  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, to  exalt  the  human  over  the  divine,  and  to  make 
the  Bible  teach  what  their  own  corrupt  hearts  desire 
to  find  in  it.  It  vhu  the  watchword  of  the  scaadahnie 
party  in  Geneva,  who,  at  the  period  of  the-  Reforma- 
tion, styled  themselves  tpirUualt,  but  who  were  more 
commonly,  and  much  more  i^propriately,  designated 
liberiinei;  that  also  of  the  rationalists  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  "friends  of  Hght,*^  and  ''Gennan  CathoIicB** 
in  the  present,  who,  amid  various  specific  difierencee, 
have  had  one  common  chaincteristic,  that  little  of 
Christian  has  belonged  to  them  but  the  name. 

This  vagueness  and  uncertainty  is  fatal  to  the  prin- 
ciple as  one  aspiring  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of 
inspiration.  It  has  nothing  determinate  or  fixed  aboat 
it.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  disparaging  of  the  letter 
of  Scripture  for  the  sake  of  exalting  the  spirit,  alwaya 
proceeds  upon  a  false  assumption— namely,  that  the 
spirit,  as  either  actually  possessed,  or  capable  of  bein^^ 
possessed,  by  men,  may  of  itself  decide  authoritatiTely 
upon  everything  that  is  or  should  be  found  in  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  Alike  false,  whether  the  assumptian 
may  take  a  rationalistic  or  a  pietistic  directioD! 
Naturally,  indeed,  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  whidi  givea 
him  understanding;  and  in  the  children  ci  faith  there  is 
a  spirit  in  the  higher  sense,  which  they  receive  from 
above,  and  which  qualifies  them  for  knowing  and  expe- 
riencing the  things  of  God.  But  in  neither  case  does 
this  proceed  so  far  as  to  entitle  those  who  have  it  to 
decide  what  should  be  in  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
what  should  not.  There  must  still  at  many  points  be 
room  for  the  question,  "  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord ;  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  f*  *'  Can- 
not man  acquiesce,"  asks  a  learned  German  writer 
(Hanuom),  "  in  knowing  nothing  of  the  mysteries  of  those 
things  which  aie  in  heaven  above  him — ^when  he  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  knows  nothing,  even 
in  the  circle  of  this  world*s  ordinary  events,  of  that  vducfa 
is  before  him,  of  futurity?  And  if  it  be  difficult  ade- 
quately to  translate  the  phrases  of  one  Aiwiaa  language 
into  another,  on  account  of  the  want  of  oonespondenoe 
between  the  ideas  of  one  nation  and  another,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  impossible  to  set  forth  in  human  lan- 
guage the  mysteries  of  divine  things  T  Mudk  more, 
indeed,  espedally  since  there  is  not  only  snch  an  im- 
perfect medium  of  communication  as  human  language, 
but  also  such  a  limited  organ  of  apprehension  as  the 
human  mind.  Considering  what  the  sacred  vohime 
purports  to  be,  we  may  as  fitly  expect  that  there  diould 
be  certain  things  in  it,  respecting  which  we  should  have 
to  say,  "These  are  matters  for  my  faith  to  embnoe,  not 
for  my  reason  to  comprehend,"  as  that  there  shnokl  he 
others  of  which  we  can  say,  "  I  acquiesce  in  them,  be- 
cause they  are  in  accordance  with  the  light  of  my  reasoo 
and  conscience."    Here,  therefore,  the  only  tme  waldi- 
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word  is,  Soriptnre  at  unoe  in  letter  and  gpiiit — ^the  one 
as  well  BB  the  other,  and  indeed  for  the  sake  of  the 
other.  God  has  joined  both  together,  and  let  no  man 
put  them  asunder.  The  Spirit  in  his  working  among 
men  ever  links  himself  to  the  written  word  as  the 
channel  in  which  be  moves,  and  the  instrument  by 
which  he  accomplishes  his  blessed  results.  And  nothing 
contrary  to  what  is  found  there,  nothing  even  that  is 
Buperadditional  to  it,  can  proceed  from  him,  who  has 
here  disclosed  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  sealed  it 
up  as  heaven's  treasury  of  truth  for  men  till  the  con- 
summation of  all  things. 

[Many  of  the  works  have  been  alieiuly  noticed  in  which  the 
•abject  of  inspiration,  or  particular  poiuta  connected  with  it, 
have  been  treated  at  come  length.  The  work  of  Oannen, 
TkeopnniHia,  tht  PUnary  Impiration  of  the  Uoljf  Scriptures^  1841, 
handles  some  points  weU,  but  as  a  whole  is  defective,  and  wants 
thoronghnesB  both  in  learned  and  scientific  exposition,  fbr  pre- 
sent times — not  inaptly  charactericed  by  Tholuck  as  more  dis- 
tingnJahad  for  its  enthnsiastic  and  brilliant  reUgioos  rhetoric, 
than  for  profound  theological  study  (Hexxog's  Bne^l.  art.  "  In- 
spiration ';.  The  Inspiration  of  HUy  Scripture,  by  Dr.  Lee  of 
Dublin,  1857,  8d  ed.,  maintains  substantially  the  same  view  as 
Ganssen,  and  contains  much  excellent  matter ;  unhappily,  how- 
ever, takes  the  Ibnn— imperfectly  adapted  for  such  a  theme— 
of  pulpit  discourses,  supplemented  by  notes  so  extremely 
numerous,  and  often  on  points  of  such  inferior  moment,  as  both 
to  interfere  with  the  reader's  comfort,  and  also  somewhat  weaken 
the  general  imprenion.  Hannah's  Bampton  Lecture,  for  1868, 
on  the  Relation  bettoeen  the  Divine  and  Human  Blements  in  Holy 
Scripture,  pntsents  a  fresh  investigation,  in  a  thoughtful  and 
reverent  spirit,  of  many  of  the  topics  now  sgitated  on  inspira- 
tion, and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  works  of  Auberlen  and  DelitzKh,  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article,  only  incidentally  touch  on  inspiration ; 
nor  haa  German  theology  produced  any  recent  work  of  moment 
on  the  subject.  Undoubtedly,  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiru- 
tion  is  still  held  only  by  a  few  in  Germany.  A  good  article  by 
Htendel,  on  the  InfailibU  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  appeared  in 
the  Tubinger  ZeiUehrift  fur  Theoloffie,  1840,  and  a  translation  of 
it  in  the  British  and  Foreiffn  Bvangelieal  Reriew,  for  Oct.  1862; 
also  an  article  by  Rudelbach,  chiefly  historical,  written  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  tone,  at  the  commencement  of  Rudelbach's 
Zeit*ckrift  fur  Luth.  Theologie,  the  first  part  of  which  appears  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bvanpelical  Review,  for  April,  180.3. 
Tholuck's  article  in  Hersog's  Bneyd.  is  also  chiefly  historical, 
and  ill  principle  belongs  to  the  middle  position  usually  main- 
tained by  the  author.]  '' 

INTERCESSION.  This  word  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  English  Bible  as  the  rendering  of  a  word 
i^y^^YX^^f  f^fv^t-s)  which  does  not  precisely  correspond 
with  it.  The  Greek  word,  whether  as  a  noun  or  as  a 
verb,  signifies  primarily  a  falling  in  with  one,  or  getting 
close  to  him,  then  having  intimate  converse  or  dealing 
with  him,  obtaining  his  ear  for  anything  we  want,  so  that 
to  press  a  suit  or  make  entreaty  with  one  came  to  be  a 
quite  conunon  meaning  of  it.  But  it  did  not  necessarily 
imply  that  what  was  sought  had  respect  to  another, 
any  more  than  to  one's  self;  and  it  might  indifferently 
be  a  good  or  an  evil  that  was  the  specific  object  of  the 
entreaty.  Hence,  it  is  sometimes  coupled  with  the 
preposition  cigaiTut,  as  when  Elias  is  said  to  have  made 
''  intercession  against  Israel,"  Ro.  xi.  s,  although  the  link 
of  connection  is  usually  foVf  or  in  favour  of  one.  As 
an  equivalent,  intercettion  is  somewhat  too  limited, 
since  it  always  carries  a  reference  to  others  as  the 
objects  of  the  entreaty.  But  in  regard  to  the  more  pre- 
valent application  of  the  term,  in  Scripture  as  weU  as 
in  oomnum  discourse — ^namely,  as  regards  the  priestly 
action  of  Jesus  in  representing  the  cause,  and  seeking 
the  good,  of  his  people  in  the  presence  of  the  Father — 
the  Knglish  word  conveys  the  idea  with  substantial  cor- 
rectness, hk.  UlL  IS;  Ro.  Tiu.  34;  He  vU.  ss.     Elsewhere  it  is 


called  his  advocacy,  or  simply  his  praying  for  them,  i  Jn. 
it  1 ;  La  zzU.  81  In  its  aim  and  sphere  the  intercession 
of  Christ  must  be  understood  to  be  as  wide  as  those  of 
his  mediatorial  work  generally;  it  has  respect  to  all  for 
whom  he  died,  and  is  specially  directed  to  the  end  of 
bringing  home  to  their  experience  the  blessings  of  his  re- 
demption. In  one  passage — ^though  only  in  one — the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  believers  is 
designated  by  the  same  term,  Ro.  viiL  26,  *'  he  maketh 
intercession  for  them  with  groanings."  The  word  inter- 
ce»8um  here  plainly  does  not  quite  suit»  as  they  are 
themselves  the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  objects  of  the 
operation.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  has  dose  dealing 
and  intercourse  with  them  for  their  spiritual  good, 
raising  in  them  the  affections  and  desires  which  are 
proper  to  their  condition. 

IRA  [meaning  uncertain],  the  name  of  one  or  more 
of  David's  distinguished  men  of  valour.  In  2  Sa.  xx. 
26,  we  read  of  **  Ira  the  Jairite*'  as  a  eohen,  strictly  a 
priest,  but  probably  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  a  chief 
officer,  or  active  man  of  business  for  David — this,  rather 
than  "chief  ruler,"  the  rendering  adopted  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible.  In  2  Sa.  xxiii.  26,  *'  Ira  the  son  of  Ikkesh 
the  Tekoite"  appears  in  the  list  of  thirty  heroes.  And 
still  again  at  ver.  SS  we  have  ''Ira  the  Ithrite"  as  an- 
other of  the  same  dass.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  may 
have  been  identical  with  one  of  the  two  latter;  but  these 
two  themselves,  occurring  in  the  same  list,  must  have 
been  diverse  persons.  Except  the  distinction,  however, 
of  having  attained  to  such  high  positions  in  David  s 
military  or  civil  staff,  nothing  further  la  known  of  them. 

ntON.  The  references  to  this  metal  in  Scripture 
are  both  of  very  early  and  veiy  frequent  occurrence 
— implying  that  somehow  mankind  must  have  come  in 
a  comparatively  rude  state  of  science  and  art  to  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  apply- 
ing it  to  a  variety  of  uses.  In  the  Oainite  section  of 
the  antediluvian  race,  Lamech's  son  by  Zillah,  Tubal- 
cain,  is  said  to  have  been  **  an  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron,"  Oe.  It.  23.  And  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  the  ark,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  instruments  of  iron  must  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  erection  of  such  a  vast  struc- 
ture. **  A  furnace  of  iron"  is  taken  as  the  image  of 
the  fearful  bondage  from  which  the  Lord  delivered  his 
people  in  Egypt,  De  It.  28 — an  image  which  could  never 
have  been  thought  of,  unless  furnaces  in  connection  with 
iron  had  already  been  in  familiar  use.  So  well  was  the 
article  known  at  that  early  period,  and  so  much  esteemed 
for  the  purposes  it  was  made  to  serve  amid  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  that  Canaan  is  said,  among  other 
natural  advantages,  to  have  possessed  hills  out  of  which 
the  people  might  dig  brass  ajid  iron,  De.  tUL  9.  Iron  is 
also  specified  among  the  spoils  of  war  taken  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Midianites,  which  had  to  be  purified  by 
being  passed  through  the  fire,  Nu.  xxxi.  ss.  And  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  covenant-people  we  read  of 
iron  being  used  as  the  material  from  which  a  great 
variety  of  implements  were  formed — axes,  harrows  and 
saws,  nails,  weapons  of  war,  bars  and  gates,  rods  and 

pillars,  &C.,  De.  xlx.  6 ;  2  Kl.  tL  6,  6 ;  2  Sa.  zU.  31 ;  l  Ch.  xzIL  3 ; 

1  Sa.  zriL 7;  Paeiii. iO;laxiT.  2;  Je.  I.i8,&&  Nor  \b  the  evi- 
dence of  Scripture  singular  on  this  point ;  it  is  borne 
out  by  the  well-nigh  contemporary  testimony  of  the 
monuments.  ''  In  the  sepulchres  of  Thebes,"  Wil- 
kinson says,  "I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  butchers 
sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  at- 
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tached  to  their  apron;  and  the  blue  colour  of  the  hladee 
and  the  distinction  maintained  between  the  bronae  and 
steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Bemeses  III.,  one  being 
painted  red  and  the  other  blue,  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  of  an  early  Phanionic  age  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  iron"  (Ancient  BgrpUaoj,  c.  t&.) 
In  Ethiopia,  he  also  states,  iron  was  even  more  abun- 
dant than  in  Egypt ;  and  that  while  among  the  ancient 
Latins  and  Greeks  bronze  was  much  used  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  warlike  weapons,  the  Etruscans  are  known  to 
have  almost  invariably  used  iron  for  swords,  daggers, 
spear -heads,  and  other  offensive  weapons,  confining 
bronze  to  defensive  armour.  The  remains  of  ancient 
Nineveh  still  further  confirm  the  testimony;  for  though 
articles  simply  of  iron  have  not  been  found  there,  any 
more  than  in  Egypt  (on  account  of  the  rapid  decompo- 
sition it  undergoes  from  exposure  to  air  and  moisture), 
yet  coated  articles  of  iron  have  been  found  at  Nineveh, 
overlaid  with  bronze,  several  specimens  of  which  were 
discovered  by  Layard,  and  have  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  (Niasrwh  and  Bab.  p.  in).  Iron  weapons 
also  were  found,  but  in  so  brittle  a  state,  that  most  of 
them  fell  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  ur.  Frag- 
ments, however,  of  shields,  arrow-heads,  axes,  and  other 
things,  have  been  saved,  and  brought  to  this  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  fact,  that 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  generally  the  use  of  iron 
was  known  from  very  remote  times,  and  in  reference  to 
purposes  which  bespoke  its  comparative  cheapness  and 
abundance.  The  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  the 
practical  skill  could  have  been  acquired,  which  was 
necessary  for  such  an  end.  For  it  is  rarely  found  in 
the  metallic  state,  never  in  any  quantities;  and  the  ex- 
traction of  it  from  the  ore,  and  raising  it  to  the  proper 
degree  of  hardness,  is  not  quite  a  simple  process.  It 
requires,  in  the  first  instance,  a  considerable  d^free  of 
heat,  much  beyond  what  is  needed  for  melting  most  of 
the  other  metals.  Tin  melts  at  a  temperature  of  470° 
Fahrenheit,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  at  1800**,  or  from 
that  to  2000*".  But  to  melt  cast-iron  requires  a  heat  of 
3000",  and  malleable  iron  is  only  softened  by  a  heat  of 
this  temperature.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  ancients  knew  cast  iron,  although  it  is  certain  they 
were  acquunted  with  malleable  iron  and  steel.  And 
it  is  supposed  that  the  process  adopted  is  much  the 
same  with  that  by  which  Indians  of  the  present  day 
smelt  the  iron  ore,  and  convert  it  into  wootz,  or  Indian 
steel.  It  is  thus  described  in  Ure's  JHctionary  of  Arti 
and  Mamifacturu,  under  "Steel": — "The  furnace  or 
bloomery,  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted,  is  from  four  to 
five  feet  high;  it  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about 
five  feet  wide  at  top,  and  one  at  bottom.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  day,  so  that  a  couple  of  men  may  finish  its 
erection  in  a  few  hours,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  the 
next  day.  There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a  foot 
or  more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  day  at  the 
commencement,  and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each 
smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  of 
a  goat's  skin,  which  has  been  stripped  from  the  animal 
without  ripping  open  the  part  covering  the  belly.  The 
apertures  at  the  legs  are  tied  up,  and  a  nozzle  of  bamboo 
is  fastened  into  the  opening  formed  by  the  neck.  The 
orifice  of  the  tail  is  enlarged  and  distended  by  two  slips 
of  bamboo;  these  are  grasped  in  the  hands,  and  kept 
dose  together  in  making  the  stroke  for  the  blast;  in  the 
returning  stroke  they  are  separated  to  admit  the  air. 
By  workmg  a  bellows  of  this  kind  with  each  hand. 


making  alternate  strokes,  a  tolerably  uniform  blssi  is 
produced.  The  bamboo  nozsles  of  the  bellows  are  in- 
serted into  tubes  of  clay,  which  pass  into  the  funuoe. 
The  furnace  is  filled  wiUi  charcoal,  and  a  lighted  ooil 
being  introduced  before  the  nooleB,  the  mass  in  the  in- 
terior is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is  aocomplidbed, 
a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with 
water  to  prevent  it  from  running  through  the  cfaarooal, 
bat  without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
coals,  and  covmd  with  diarooal,  to  fill  up  thefumaoe. 
In  this  mannw  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bel- 
lows are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours.  When  the 
process  is  stopped,  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front 
broken  down,  the  Uoom  is  removed  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace."  The  iron  thu 
made  is  converted  into  steel  by  being  cut  into  pieces, 
and  put  into  a  crucible  made  of  refractory  day,  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  charred  husk  of  rice.  In  thi« 
state  it  is  put  into  a  furnace  and  subjected  for  two  or 
three  hours  to  heat  urged  by  a  blast,  when  the  process 
b  considered  complete.  The  crucibles  are  taken  ont 
and  allowed  to  cool;  they  are  then  broken,  and  the  steel 
is  found  in  the  form  of  a  cake  at  the  bottom. 

The  mode  of  hardening  iron  or  steel  by  plunging  it 
when  red  hot  into  water  is  of  great  antiquity.  And  the 
hardness  of  iron  above  the  other  metals  was  matter  of 
frequent  reference  both  writh  sacred  and  daasical  writers. 
Hence,  rods,  bars,  or  yokes  of  iron  are  proverbial  ex- 
pressions for  things  of  great  firmness  and  strength,  Job 
xl.  18;  Pb.  iL  0 ;  Jo.  zxtUL  13 ;  and  the  fourth  kingdom  in 
Danid's  vision  is  represented  as  being  strong  as  iron, 
whidi  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things,  Da. 
U.4a  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  the  andest 
Israelites  having  been  themsdves  manufacturers  of  iron; 
and  it  is  still  doubtful,  whether  the  expression  foimeify 
quoted  about  the  mountains  of  their  land  being  such, 
tiiat  iron  and  brass  could  be  dug  from  them,  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical  sense.  Iron 
is  mentioned  among  the  articles  of  commerce  in  whi<^ 
l^rre  traded,  Em.  xxvlLtS;  and  the  allusion  in  another 
prophet  to  northern  iron  as  of  superior  value,  Jei  xt.  ii 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  that  produced  by  the 
Chalybes  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  who  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  this  line  of  industry. 

rSAAC  [properly  YiU^kak,  pnt«,  oocaaonally  anvr* 

Icatghing],  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Sarah,  and  emphati- 
cally the  diild  of  promise.  Bom,  aa  he  was,  oat  of 
due  time,  when  his  father  was  an  hundred  yesn  old 
and  his  mother  ninety,  the  parents  themselves  laogbed 
with  a  kind  of  incredulous  joy  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
prodigy,  Ge.  ztU. if;  xritt.  12 ;  and  referring  to  the  marrd- 
louanesa  of  the  event  when  it  had  actually  takoi  phwe, 
Sarah  said,  that  not  only  she,  but  all  who  heard  of  it, 
would  be  disposed  to  laugh,  0«.  zxL  a.  The  name  Isaac, 
therefore,  was  fitly  chosen  by  Gk>d  for  the  diild,  in 
conunemoration  of  the  extraordinary,  supematoial 
nature  of  the  birth,  and  of  the  laughing  joy  whidi  it 
occasioned  to  those  more  immediately  interested  in  it 
Why  his  birth  should  have  been  af^iointed  to  take 
place  in  so  remarkaUe  a  manner  has  been  explained  in 
a  previous  article  {tee  Abeaham).  It  was  a  sign 
from  heaven  at  the  outset,  indicating  what  kind  of  seed 
God  expected  as  the  fruit  of  the  covenant,  and  what 
powers  would  be  required  for  its  production  that  it 
should  be  a  seed  atonoe  coming  in  the  oouzae  of  nature, 
and  yet  in  some  sense  above  nature— the  spedal  gift 
and  oflbpring  of  God. 
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The  firat  notioeftble  cncumstanoe  in  ibe  life  of  Immc 
was  what  took  piftoe  in  connection  with  his  weaning. 
His  preciw  age  at  the  time  ia  not  given,  but  we  may 
BQppoae  him  to  have  been  (according  to  eastern  oustom) 
fully  two  yeaxB  old.    In  honour  of  the  occamon  Abra- 
huD  made  a  great  feast,  as  an  expression,  no  doubt,  of 
his  joy  that  the  child  had  reached  this  fresh  stage  in  his 
career—was  no  longer  a  suckling,  bat  capable  of  self- 
sustenance,  and  a  certain  measure  of  independent  ac- 
tion.   For  the  parents,  and  those  who  nympathissed  with 
them,  it  would  naturally  be  a  feast  of  laughter^-the 
laughter  of  mirth  and  joy;  but  there  was  one  in  the 
family — Ishmael— to  ^diom  it  was  no  occasion  of  glad- 
ness, who  saw  himself  supplanted  in  the  more  peculiar 
honours  of  the  house  by  this  younger  brother,  and  who 
mocked  while  others  laughed— himself  indeed  laughed 
(for  it  is  the  same  word  still,  pntO)  0«-  ui-  >)>  but  with 
the  envious  and  scornful  air  which  betrayed  the  alien 
and  hostile  spirit  that  lurked  in  his  bosom.     He  must 
hare  been  about  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time;  and 
Sarah,  desciying  in  the  manifestations  then  given  the 
sore  presage  of  future  rivalry  and  strife,  uiged  Abra- 
ham to  cast  forth  the  bondmaid  and  her  son,  since  the 
one  could  not  be  a  co-heir  with  the  other.     Abraham, 
it  would  seem,  hesitated  for  a  time  about  the  matter, 
feeling  pained  at  the  thought  of  having  Ishmael  sepa- 
rated from  the  household,  and  only  complied  when  he 
received  an  explicit  warrant  and  direction  from  above. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  he  got  the  promise,  as  the 
ground  of  the  divine  procedure,  "For  in  Isaac  shall  thy 
seed  be  called,"  that  is,  in  Isaac  (as  contra-distinguished 
from  Ishmael,  or  any  other  son)  shall  the  seed  of  bless- 
ing that  is  to  hold  of  thee  as  a  father  have  its  com- 
mencement.    It  is  probable  that  Abraham  needed  to 
have  this  truth  brought  sharply  out  to  him,  for  correc- 
tion on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  for  consolation  and  hope 
on  the  other,  as  his  paternal  feelings  may  have  kept 
him  from  apprehending  the  full  scope  of  former  revela- 
tions concerning  the  son  of  Hagar.    The  high  purposes 
of  Grod  were  involved  in  the  matter,  and  the  yearnings  of 
natural  aflbction  must  give  way,  that  these  might  be 
established.     In  the  transactions  themselves  the  apostle 
Paul  perceived  a  revelation  of  the  truth  for  all  times — 
especially  in  regard  to  the  natural  enmity  of  the  heart 
to  the  tilings  of  God,  and  the  certunty  with  which, 
even  when  wearing  the  badge  of  a  religious  profession, 
it  may  be  expected  to  vent  its  mahoe  and  opposition 
towards  the  true  children  of  God.    The  seed  of  blessing, 
those  who  are  supematurally  bom  of  God,  like  Isaac, 
and  have  a  special  interest  in  the  riches  of  his  goodness, 
are  sure  to  be  eyed  with  jealousy,  and,  in  one  form  or 
another,  persecuted  by  those  who,  with  a  name  to  live, 
stili  walk  after  the  flesh,  Qa.  It.  nn.     {See  Ishicael.) 

The  next  recorded  event  in  the  life  of  Isaac  is  the 
memorable  one  connected  with  the  conunand  of  God 
to  ofier  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  on  a  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Moriah,  Oe.  xxU.  The  drcumstance  has  been  noticed, 
and  its  moral  import  in  connection  with  the  leading 
aim  of  the  covenant  pointed  out,  in  the  life  of  Abra- 
hani,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  the  transaction.  That 
Isaac  knew  nothing  of  the  relation  in  which  he  personally 
stood  to  the  divine  conomand,  came  affectingly  out  in 
the  question  he  put  to  his  father  while  they  journeyed 
together,  "  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is 
the  lamb  for  a  bnmt-of!eiingf  *  Even  then  the  secret 
waa  not  disclosed  to  him ;  and  only,  it  would  appear. 


when  the  act  itself  was  in  process  of  being  consummated, 
did  the  fearful  truth  burst  upon  his  soul  that  he  was- 
himself  to  be  the  victim  on  the  altar.  Yet  the  sacred 
narrative  teDs  of  no  remonstrant  struggle  on  the  part  of 
this  child  of  promise,  no  strivings  for  escape,  no  cries  of 
agony  or  pleadings  for  deliverance :  he  seems  to  have 
surrendered  himself  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  call  of 
Heaven,  and  to  have  therein  showed  how  thoroughly 
in  him,  as  in  his  believing  parent,  the  mind  of  the  flesh 
had  become  subordinate  to  the  mind  of  the  spirit.  To 
act  thus  was  to  prove  himself  the  fitting  type  of  Him, 
who  had  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  came  to  do, 
not  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him.  But 
the  death  itself,  which  was  to  prove  the  life  of  the  world, 
it  belonged  to  the  antitype,  not  to  the  type,  to  accom- 
plish. The  ram  provided  by  Grod  in  the  thicket  must 
meanwhile  take  the  place  of  the  seed  of  blessing. 

A  long  gap  again  ensues  in  the  narrative  of  Isaac's 
life;  and  from  the  day  of  his  sacrificial  dedication  of 
himself  in  spirit  on  the  altar  in  Moriah,  we  hear  nothing 
of  him  till  the  period  of  his  nuptials  with  Rebekah. 
This  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  who  sur- 
vived the  birth  of  her  son  thirty- seven  years,  0«.xxliLi; 
and  when  the  nuptials  were  solemnized,  it  is  said  that 
Isaac  was  forty  years  old,  0«.  xx.  so — ^meaning  proba- 
bly that  he  was  somewhere  in  his  fortieth  year.  We 
may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  that  a  period  of  twenty 
years  or  more  had  elapsed  since  the  last  event  recorded 
concerning  him.  In  this  fresh  scene  he  appears  the  same 
dutiful  and  obedient  son  as  before,  yielding  to  the  earnest 
desire  and  purpose  of  his  father,  that  a  wife  might  be  ob- 
tained for  him  from  his  father  s  kindred  in  Padan-aram, 
where  the  worship  and  manners  of  the  people — if  not 
strictly  pure — were  at  least  greatly  less  corrupt  than 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  He  hailed  Rebekah 
when  she  arrived,  "  took  her  into  his  mother's  tent,  and 
she  became  his  wife;  and  he  loved  her,  and  was  comforted 
after  his  mother's  death,"  Ge.  xxir.  cr.  So  far,  nothing 
discovers  itself  awry  in  the  bent  of  Isaac's  mind,  or 
blameworthy  in  his  procedure.  All  seems  to  have  gone 
well  with  him,  while  the  dew  of  his  youth  was  upon  him. 
Twenty  years  more  again  pass  away,  without  any  note 
of  blame  attached  to  his  behaviour,  and  indeed  with- 
out any  records  whatever  of  his  life  and  experience — 
so  smooth  and  equable,  apparently,  was  the  tenor  of 
his  course,  that  it  was  without  noticeable  break  or  inter- 
ruption of  any  kind.  At  the  end  of  these  additional 
twenty  years,  when  he  was  himself  sixty  years  of  age, 
his  placid  life  was  varied  by  the  birth  of  the  twin  bro- 
thers— Esau  and  Jacob.  Still,  nothing  is  said  of  Isaac's 
feelings  on  the  occasion — either  before  or  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  birth,  further  than  that  he  had  en- 
treated the  Lord  to  give  him  ofispring  by  his  wife. 
And  not  till,  perhaps,  other  twenty  years  or  more  had 
run  their  course,  do  we  get  an  insight  into  his  state  of 
mind  relatively  to  the  two  sous.  When  we  do  get  it, 
it  is  one  which  somewhat  disappoints  us,  as  it  appears 
to  indicate  in  the  declining  years  of  Isaac  a  tendency 
much  the  reverse  of  what  shone  forth  in  the  hopeful 
spring-time  of  his  life — a  tendency  to  weak  indulgence 
on  the  fleshly  side.  **  Isaac,"  it  is  said,  "loved  Esau,  be- 
cause he  did  eat  of  his  venison,  but  Rebekah  loved  Jacob," 
G«.  xxr.  88.  It  looks  as  if  some  strange  enchantment  had 
come  over  him,  causing  things  in  a  manner  to  change 
places  in  his  account — as  if  the  child  that  was  bom 
after  the  spirit  had  somehow  degenerated  into  the 
character  of  one  bom  after  the  flesh !     To  love  the  one 
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son  rather  thui  the  other,  merely  hecause  that  one 
ministered  to  his  appetite  in  savouiy  meat,  and  to  do 
this,  notwithstanding  the  intimation  given  before  the 
birth  of  the  sons  as  to  their  rektive  phMse  and 
destination  in  the  divine  counseUi — ^that  ''the  elder 
should  serve  the  younger**— mdicated  a  manifest  defect 
of  spiritual  feeling  and  discernment— the  fruit  proba- 
bly in  some  degree  of  that  perpetual  fulness  and  ease 
he  had  enjoyed.  The  tried  faith  of  the  father  grew 
under  its  trials,  till  it  reached  the  noblest  heights,  and 
achieved  what  at  one  period  might  have  seemed  im* 
poesibilitiee.  But  faith  in  the  more  favoured  son  seemed 
to  lose  its  vigour  for  want  of  robust  and  manly  exer- 
cise; so  that  after  exhibiting  a  fresh  and  blooming 
youth,  it  fell  into  a  premature  and  sickly  age:  the 
tjrpe  in  this  of  his  posterity,  who  too  often  in  their  ful- 
ness waxed  fat  and  kicked,  foigat  the  Rock  of  their 
salvation,  and  turned  aside  from  their  high  calling,  till 
they  were  cast  into  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and 
through  experiences  of  sore  trouble  were  made  to  fight 
their  way  back  to  a  better  position. 

The  life  of  Isaac,  however,  was  not  passed  wholly 
without  trials  coming  in  from  without.  One  entire 
chapter  is  occupied  with  these,  Oe.  xxt!;  but  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  them,  nor  is  the  precise 
period  of  the  occurrence  of  any  of  them  given.  They 
commenced  with  a  visitation  of  famine,  which  is  expressly 
said  to  have  taken  place  after  the  one  that  had  hi^ 
pened  in  the  days  of  Abraham;  from  which  it  may 
seem  to  be  implied,  that  Abraham  had  ah-eady  deceased 
at  the  time  of  this  fresh  visitation.  And  as  Isaac  was 
seventy-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Oe.  xii. 
6 ;  UT.  7,  the  famine  in  question  would  fall  subsequently, 
not  to  the  birth  merely  of  Isaac's  sons,  but  to  their 
growth  to  early  manhood;  for  they  were  fifteen  years 
old  when  Abraham  died.  At  the  occurrence  of  this 
new  famine  Isaac  was  expressly  admonished  by  Gkxl 
not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  but  to  abide  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land ;  and  occasion  was  taken 
to  renew  the  promise  to  him  and  his  seed,  and  to  con- 
firm in  his  behalf  the  oath  which  had  been  made  to  his 
father.  The  Lord  pledged  his  word  to  be  with  him 
and  to  bless  him  in  the  land — which  he  certainly  did, 
though  Isaac  did  not  feel  so  secure  of  the  promised 
guardianship  and  support  as  to  be  able  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  snare  which  had  also  caught  his  father  Abra- 
ham. When  sojourning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gerar, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  famine,  and  no  doubt 
observing  the  wickedness  of  the  place,  he  had  the  weak- 
ness to  call  Rebekah  his  sister,  in  case  the  people  might 
kill  him  on  her  account,  if  they  had  known  her  to  be 
his  wife.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  violence  was 
ofTered  to  Rebekah ;  and  the  Philistine  king,  on  dis- 
covering, as  he  did,  from  the  familiar  bearing  of  Isaac 
toward  Rebekah,  that  she  must  be  his  wife,  simply 
rebuked  him  for  having,  by  his  prevarication,  given 
occasion  to  a  misapprehension  which  might  have  led 
to  serious  consequences,  o«.  xxri.  lo.  To  receive  such  a 
rebuke  from  a  Canaanite  prince,  should  have  been  felt 
to  be  a  humiliation,  and,  happening  as  the  cireumstanoe 
did,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  patriaroh*s  life,  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of  the  defective 
clearness  and  energy  of  his  faith.  In  other  respects, 
his  connection  with  the  Philistine  territory  was  every 
way  creditable  to  himself,  and  maiked  with  tokens  of 
the  divine  favour.  He  cultivated  a  portion  of  ground, 
and  in  the  same  year  reaped  an  hundred-fold — a  remark- 


able increase,  to  encourage  him  to  abide  under  God's  , 
protection  in  Canaan.  His  flocks  and  herds  multipUed 
exceedingly,  so  that  he  rose  to  the  possession  of  veiy 
great  wealth;  he  even  became,  on  account  of  it^  an  object 
of  envy  to  the  Philistines,  who  could  not  rest  till  they 
drove  him  from  their  territory.  He  re-opened  the 
wellfl  which  his  father  had  digged,  and  whidi  the  Flulis- 
tinee  had  meanwhile  filled  up,  and  himself  dug  several 
new  ones,  but  they  disputed  with  him  the  right  of  pos 
session,  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  them,  one 
after  another.  At  last,  at  a  greater  distance,  he  dag  a 
well,  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  unmolested;  and  in 
iohen  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  peace  he  enjoyed,  he 
called  it  Rehoboth  {room),  Ge.  xxv.  22.  Thence,  he  re- 
turned to  Beersheba,  where  the  Lord  again  i^peaied 
to  him,  and  gave  him  a  fresh  assurance  of  the  covenant- 
blessing;  and  Abimelech,  partly  ashamed  of  the  unkind 
treatment  Isaac  had  received,  and  partly  desirous  of 
standing  well  with  one  who  was  so  evidently  prosper- 
ing in  his  course,  sent  some  of  his  leading  men  to  enter 
formally  into  a  covenant  of  peace  with  him.  Isaac 
showed  his  meek  and  kindly  disposition,  in  giving 
courteous  entertainment  to  the  mesBengers,  and  oor 
dially  agreed  to  their  proposal. 

It  was  probably  a  period  considerably  later  still  than 
even  the  latest  6f  these  transactions,  to  which  the 
next  notice  in  the  life  of  Isaac  must  be  referred.  This 
is  the  marriage  of  Esau  to  two  of  the  daught^v  of 
Canaan  (Judith  and  Baahemath);  which  is  assigned  to 
the  fortieth  year  of  Esau's  life,  coeval  with  Isaac'a 
hundredth.  These  alliances  were  far  from  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  aged  patriarch;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  a  grief  of  mind  to  him  and  his  wife  Rebekah, 
Ge.  zztI.  36;  and,  if  duly  considered,  they  mig^  have 
aided  him  in  obtaining  a  dearer  insight  into  the  rda- 
tive  position  of  the  two  sons,  and  the  purposes  of  God 
respecting  them.  He  failed,  however,  to  obtain  the 
proper  insight;  and  the  next  recorded  transaction-- 
that,  namely,  which  concerned  the  bestowal  of  the 
blessing — ^presents  him  to  our  view  in  the  melandioly 
attitude  of  one  pressing  blindfdkl  along  a  course  of  his 
own,  while  purposing  to  take  the  path  marked  out  by 
Heaven — splaying  wrongfully  with  GSod's  counsel,  and 
himself  played  upon  by  human  intrigue.  From  notioa 
occurring  in  the  life  of  Jacob  (which  see),  tiie  period 
when  this  sad  exhibition  took  place  ooold  not  be  under 
thirty,  possibly  not  much  leas  than  forty,  years  after 
Esau's  marriage  to  Canaanitish  women,  «id  hence, 
when  Isaac  himself  was  well-nigfa  140  yean  of  age. 
The  sacred  narrative  merely  states,  that  he  was  at  die 
time  "  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  couM  not 
see,"  0«.  xzTlL  1.  The  indications  of  spiritual  decay, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  his  later  career,  now 
reach  their  climax;  and  had  they  passed  unnoticed  b 
the  sacred  record,  the  memorable  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  transaction  would  have  warranted  us  to  infer 
that  there  had  been  such  in  the  previous  life.  For, 
whatever  allowance  may  justly  be  made  for  infirmity  of 
nature,  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  from  our  view  the 
fundamental  element  of  a  simply  natural,  or  predomi- 
nating carnal  tendency  in  Isaac's  procedure  on  the  oc- 
casion, such  as  no  child  of  faith  oouM  have  fallen  into 
of  a  sudden.  Not  only  does  he  hold,  in  oppoaitioB  to 
all  signs  and  intimations  to  the  contrary,  that  Esaa  is 
by  reason  of  his  slight  priority  of  birth  to  be  the  biir 
of  covenant-blessing;  but  the  moment  he  selecta  fer 
pouring  out  lus  soul  in  the  formal  bestowal  of  this 
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blessing,  in  one  of  fleshly  gntilication — when  refreshed 
with  the  enjoyment  of  his  son's  sayouiy  meat — as  if  it 
were  flesh  rather  than  spirit  that  was  to  bear  sway  in  the 
tiunsaction,  and  a  genial  reciprocation  of  human  sym* 
patbies  that  was  intended,  rather  than  the  solemn  ut- 
terance of  an  oracle  of  God.     Scripture  records  no  such 
other  scene  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of 
Heaven's  more  peculiar  purposes — ^none  in  which  the 
spuit  of  the  man  of  God  sought  as  the  condition  of  its 
speaking  the  stimulus  of  fleshly  appetite.    The  dying 
utterances  of  Jacob  over  his  oflspring  were  otherwise 
pronounced;  otherwise  too,  at  a  later  period,  the  last 
words  of  David;  and,  generally,  the  suul  of  spiritually 
gifted  men  strove  to  work  itself  free  from  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  earthly  passion,  and  from  the  very 
consdonsness  of  fleshly  environments,  when  addressing 
itself  to  the  work  of  learning  or  communicating  the 
mind  of  God.     It  was  therefore  an  ill-omened  prepa- 
ration for  what  was  to  come,  when  this  venerable,  but 
too  partial  and  erring  patriarch,  charged  his  son  Esau 
to  go  a  hunting  for  venison,  and  provide  for  him  a 
savoury  dish,  such  as  he  loved,  that  he  might  eat  thereof 
and  bless  his  son.     But  another  will  interposed.    The 
I     God  of  the  covenant  could  not  allow  his  chief  repre- 
sentative on  earth  thus  to  betray  the  higher  interests  of 
the  covenant,  or  suffer  through  his  imperfection  the 
camaJ  to  lord  it  over  the  spiritual.    The  design  formed 
to  serve  Esau  heir  to  the  special  blessing  of  Abraham 
must   somehow  be  defeated:   and  though   the  guile 
actually  employed  for  this  end  by  Rebekah  and  Jacob 
were  worthy  of  the  strongest  reprobation,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  in  them  the  overruling  providence  of 
Grod  correcting  the  backsliding  of  his  servant,  and  met- 
ing back  to  him  somewhat  of  his  own  measure.    The 
infirm  patriarch  himself  saw  it;  and  with  fear  and 
trembling  confirmed,  in  behalf  of  Jacob,  the  word  he 
had  unwittingly  pronounced  over  him,  as  embodying 
the  real  truth  and  purpose  of  Heaven.     The  word,  as 
kt.  meant  it,  had  been  spoken  unadvisedly  with  his  lips, 
but  (pitying  his  weakness,  and  still  using  his  instrumen- 
tality) the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  spoken  by  him. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  painful  but  instruc- 
tive experience  of  this  occasion  left  salutary  impres- 
/      aiona  on  the  mind  of  Isaac,  and  that  his  concluding 
I      days  were  again  gladdened  and  refreshed  with  some- 
I      thing  like  the  dew  of  his  youth.     Certainly,  the  part- 
ing charge  and  blessing  ho  gave  to  Jacob,  when  send- 
'      ing  him  away  to  Padan-aiam  for  a  wife,  0«.  zxviii.  i-i, 
is  altogether  such  as  we  should  wish  it  to  have  been; 
it  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  Abraham,  and  recognizes 
the  proper  fum  and  objects  of  the  covenant.     We  hear, 
however,  no  more  of  his  sayings  or  doings.     In  a  feeble 
old   age,  for  the  most  part  probably  bed -ridden,  he 
lingered  on  for  upwards  of  forty  years  more— lived 
till   Jacob  returned  from  his  long  sojourn  in  Padan- 
aram;  for  Jacob  is  reported  to  have  visited  him  at 
>lamre,  and  the  two  brothers  joined  hands  to  commit 
his  remains  to  the  family  burying -ground.     He  died 
at   the  advanced  age  of  180  years,  o«.  xzzv.  S7-i9.     On 
the    whole,  it  may  be  said,  that   the  laughing  joy, 
which  greeted  Isaac  at  his   birth,  had  its  reflection 
afterwards  in  the  prolonged,   honourable,  singularly 
pcsaoeful,  and  prosperous  career  he  was  enabled  to  lead. 
A.ii<l  if,  for  a  time,  the  bright  sunshine  of  his  life  was 
clouded,  and  the  laughter  turned  into  sadness,  it  was 
cbiefly  because  the  cup  of  outward  blessing  had  proved 
too  full,  and  the  gifts  of  grace  had  in  lus  ciise  kept  too 
Vol*  I. 


long  and  close  dalliance  with  the  bounties  of  nature, 
whereby,  in  a  spiritual  respect,  he  became  weakened  in 
the  way,  and  suffered  the  adversary  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage over  him.  Still  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of 
his  father  Abraham;  and  a  soft  and  tender  interest 
must  ever  hang  around  his  memory,  more  especially  on 
account  of  the  marvellous  and  affecting  things  connected 
with  the  earlier  part  of  his  history. 

ISA'IAH.  I.  Position  of  ikt  Book  in  the  Canon.^ 
The  two  books  of  Kings  are  followed  by  the  so- called 
greater  prophets  {prophetce  majorea),  with  Isaiah  at 
their  head,  lUike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Alexandrian  canon. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel — so  they  follow  one  another 
in  our  editions  according  to  the  periods  of  their  agency. 
In  Grerman  and  French  MSS.  another  arrangement  is 
found  here  and  there — Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah. 
This  is  the  arrangement  handed  down  in  the  Talmud. 
The  motive  for  it  is  the  similarity  of  the  contents. 
Jeremiah  follows  the  book  of  Kings,  because  his  pro- 
phecies group  themselves  almost  entirely  around  the 
Chaldean  catastrophe,  with  which  the  book  of  Kings 
closes;  and  Isaiah  follows  Ezekiel,  because  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  doses  with  consolation,  and  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
as  the  Talmud  says,  is  consolation  throughout.  The 
opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  Is.  2l.-lxvi.  have  made 
their  own  use  of  this  Talmudic  arrangement.  But  the 
motive  for  it  is  not  a  chronological  one.  The  chrono- 
logical arrangement  is  that  of  the  Masora,  and  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Spanish  class,  which  has  passed  over  into 
our  editions. 

In  this  way  Isaiah  commences  the  books  of  pro- 
phetic discourse,  and  the  book  of  Kings  closes  the  books 
of  prophetic  history.  For,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  canon,  the  historical  books  from  Joshua 
onwards,  and  the  prophetic  books  from  Isaiah  onwards, 
pass  for  a  bipartite  whole  of  prophetic  literature.  These 
books  are  all  called  nebitm  (prophets),  for  the  history 
of  the  past  in  the  one  is  just  as  prophetic  as  the  history 
of  the  future  in  the  other.  The  literature  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  has  separated  itself  only  by  degrees  from 
the  literature  of  the  prophetic  historiography,  and  be- 
come independent,  without  ever  being  entirely  detache<l 
from  its  historical  basis.  The  oldest  prophets  of  the 
series,  which  begins  with  Samuel,  published  their  pro- 
phetic treatises  and  discourses  in  the  form  of  contem- 
porary history.  The  independent  position  of  a  pro- 
phetic literature,  in  the  narrower  sense,  begins  with  the 
pamphlet  of  01)adiah  respecting  Edom.  Obadiah  is 
probably  the  same  person  with  the  learned  prince  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Ch.  xtII.  T;  the  occasion  of  his 
prophecy  \b  the  revolt  of  Edom  under  Joram,  which  is  re- 
lated in  2  Ch.  xxi.  10.  In  point  of  time  Obadiah  is  fol- 
lowed by  Joel,  who  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign 
of  Joash.  His  book  even  shows  that  the  separation  of 
prophecy  from  historiography  is  only  a  relative  one. 
For  the  two  halves  of  the  book  of  Joel  are  connected 
by  ch.  ii.  18, 19*  {**  then  showed  the  Lord  zeal  for  his 
land,"  &c.),  as  by  a  historical  clasp.  With  the  book 
of  Isaiah  also  are  interwoven  many  pieces  of  prophetic 
history.  That  these  pieces  are  from  Isaiah's  own  hand 
is  already  probable  on  this  account,  because  prophecy 
and  historiography  were  from  the  beginning  onwards 
sisters,  and  were  never  absolutely  separated.  This 
probability  is  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
chronicler,  2  Ch.  xxzU.  ss,  refers  to  a  portion  of  these  his- 
torical pieces  as  incorporated  with  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
and  that  at  2  Ch.  xxvi.  22  he  informs  us  that  Isaiah 
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waa  the  author  of  a  historical  monograph,  whioh  em- 
braced the  whole  reign  of  king  Uzadah. 

II.  Next  to  the  position  of  the  book  in  the  canon, 
the  name  of  the  prophet  first  of  all  claims  our  attention. 
In  the  usual  inscription  the  name  runs  n*y  V*  (/Mt'oA)'. 

In  the  book  itself,  and  everywhere  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophet  is  called  )jnn^V* 

■»;  ": 

XlsoAohu),  while  the  shorter  form  occurs  in  the  latest 
sacred  books  as  the  name  of  other  persons.  The  shorter 
form  of  such  names  was  already  in  use  in  ancient  times 
by  the  side  of  the  longer;  but  in  later  times  it  came  to 
be  exclusively  employed,  and  on  this  account  it  ia  made 
use  of  in  the  ordinary  title,  rxy^  nbD  {^^  ^oo^  ofltaiahy 

The  name  is  a  compound  one;  it  means  the  salvation  of 
Jehovah;  the  prophet  was  conscious  to  himself  that  he 

did  not  bear  it  accidentally;  y^  (Jeeha)^  and  nyittr* 

T  : 
{Je»hudh\  i.e.  salvation,  are  among  his  favourite  words; 
yea,  one  may  say,  he  lives  and  moves  altogether  in  the 
future  j£SU8,  who  is  the  personal  salvation  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  incarnate  Jehovah  himself.  The  mysterious 
name  of  God — Jehovah — signifies  the  Existent,  not 
however  the  ever-Existent,  that  is,  the  Eternal,  in  the 
metaphysical  sense,  but  the  continually  Existent,  i,e.  the 
Eternal,  in  the  historic  sense;  Jehovah  means  the  God 
who,  within  the  sphere  of  history,  reveals  his  glory  in 
grace  and  truth.  The  goal  of  this  historical  process, 
into  which  God  the  absolutely  free,  Ex.  ili.  14,  has  entered, 
is  just  the  incarnation,  for  which  reason  the  divine 
name  Jehovah  disappears  in  the  New  Testament  before 
the  name  Jesus  {*l-rivovi).    The  yi^  {Jahu),  in  the  name 

T 

of  the  prophet,  is  shortened  from  n^n*  (Jehovah),  by 

the  rejection  of  the  second  n-  One  sees  from  this 
abbreviation  that  the  quadriliteral  was  pronounced 
with  a  in  the  first  syllable,  and  thus  either  Jahaveh  or 
Jahavdh.  That  the  original  pronunciation  was  Jaha- 
vdh  is  evident  from  this,  that  all  proper  luunes  without 
exception,  which  are  formed  from  the  conjugation  Kal 
of  verbs  riSi  end  in  dh,  and  that  the  final  vowel  in  the 
oldest  Greek  renderings  is  u  (e.g.  Je.  xxiii.  6,  'IwreUx 
=^*>"iy  HXT);  the  closing  sound  was  thus  the  barytone 

kanuts.  The  pronunciation  Jehovah  has  arisen  from 
the  blending  of  the  keri  and  chethib,  and  has  come  into 
use  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  xuime  of 
the  prophet  thus  means  the  salvation  of  Jahavdh.  The 
LXX.  always  render  it  'Hiratas,  with  strongly  aspirated 
H,  the  Vulgate  Isaias,  for  which  Esaias  also  is  found. 

III.  We  turn  now  to  the  inner  title  of  the  book,  and 
in  connection  with  this  we  take  into  consideration  the 
Unease  of  the  prophet  and  circumstances  in  his  life. 
Isaiah  is  called  in  the  title,  which  the  collection  of  his  pro- 
phecies gives  to  itself,  v'^K-]  3  {son  of  A  mos) .    A  Jewish 

rule,  already  known  to  the  fathers,  asserts,  that  where 
the  father  of  a  prophet  is  named,  he  also  was  always  a 
prophet.  But  this  rule  is  an  arbitrary  invention.  An 
old  Jewish  view  also,  that  Amos  was  the  brother  of 
Amaziah,  the  father  and  predecessor  of  Uzziah,  is 
without  support;  but,  although  not  true,  is  yet  sensible. 
Isaiah's  demeanour  and  appearance  make  an  altogether 
kingly  impression.  He  speaks  with  kings  like  a  king. 
With  majesty  he  steps  forth  to  meet  the  magnates  of 
his  people  and  of  the  imperial  power.  In  his  mode  of 
representation  he  is  among  the  prophets  what  Solomon 
is  among  the  kings.     In  all  positions  and  states  of 
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mind  he  is  lord  of  the  situation,  master  of  tbe  word, 
simple  and  yet  grand,  sublime  without  afieetation,  \^ 
splendid  without  finery.  A  Talmudio  parable  layi,  '| 
that  Ezekiel,  with  respect  to  what  is  given  him  to  see,  1 1 
conducts  himself  like  one  of  the  country  people  in  the 
procession  of  a  king,  but  Isaiah  like  an  inhabitant  of 
the  city.  But  this  polished,  noble,  kingly  dianctcr 
has  its  root  elsewhere  than  in  Uood.  Thus  much  only 
may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  Isaiah  was  a  native 
of  Jerusalem.  For,  with  the  great  variety  of  his  pvo- 
phetic  missions,  we  yet  never  meet  writh  him  outside 
of  Jerusalem;  here,  and  in  fact  in  the  lower  city,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  ch.  xxii.  1,  and  horn  the  manner 
of  his  intercourse  with  king  Hesekiah,  he  dwelt  with  his 
wife  and  children;  here  he  flourished  under  thefoor  kings 
who  in  ver.  1  are  mentioned  daw^tat  (unooimectedly), 
just  as  in  the  titles  of  the  books  of  Rosea  and  Micah. 
Kverything  peculiar  that  is  related  to  us  in  the  Vita 
Prophetarum,  which  pass  current  under  the  names  of 
Dorotheus  and  Epiphanius,  is  worthless.  But  the  tra- 
dition is  credible  which  the  Talmud  communicates  from 
an  old  genealogical  roll,  found  in  Jerusalem,  and  fmm 
the  Palestinian  Taigum  at  2  Ki.  xxi.  16,  that  king 
Manasseh  put  the  prophet  to  death,  and  that  in  fact 
he  was  sawn  asunder,  (to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
He.  xi.  37  by  the  word  irfUtr^rfffOM).  There  is  no 
ground  for  denying  the  historic  credibility  of  this  tra- 
ditional determination  of  the  dose  of  Isaiah's  ministry. 
That  king  Manasseh  is  not  named  in  ch.  i.  1,  does  not 
contradict  that  tradition,  especially  if  this  yer.  1,  as  we 
may  understand  it,  is  the  collective  title  which  Isaiah 
himself  has  given  to  the  collection  of  his  prophecies, 
when  he  collected  and  published  them  in  the  reign  t«f 
Hezekiah.  We  must  then  assume  that  this  publication 
fell  into  one  of  the  last  years  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  the 
prophet  in  the  very  banning  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
became  a  sacrifice  to  that  heathenism  which  had  again 
arrived  at  supremacy.  But  as  respects  the  terminus  a 
quo  of  his  ministry,  the  question  is  to  be  put  to  the 
collection  itself. 

IV.  The  Starting-point  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Prophet. 
— It  has  been  asserted  that  ch.  vi.  does  not  record  the 
first  call  of  Isaiah,  but  his  c&U  to  a  spedal  mission,  or.    1 1 
as  Sebastian  Schmid,  the  teacher  of  8pener,  says,  ad    '  1 
unwn  speeialem  actum  oficii.    There  ore  only  two  argo-    | ' 
ments  which  seem  to  call  for  this :  first,  that  ch.  vi  is    | 
not  the  conunenoement  of  the  collection;  and,  second,    I 
that  the  general  title,  eh.  i.  1,  presuppoees  a  ministry  of    ; 
Isaiah  under  Uzziah;  while  oh.  vi.  is  dated  from  the  year 
of  this  king's  death.    On  the  ground  of  these  arguments. 
Drechsler  and  Caspari  hold  the  decree  of  hardening, 
which  is  proclaimed  in  ch.  vi.,  as  the  result  of  the  fmit- 
lessness  of  the  prophetic  preaching  contained  in  ch. 
i.-v.;  the  decision  wavers  here  still,  but  the  call  to  re-    1, 
pentance  is  in  vain,  Israel  hardens  himself,  and  now,     ' 
after  God's  goodness  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to  lead 
him  to  repentance,  and  God's  long-suffering  has  ex- 
hausted itself,  he  is  hardened  by  Jehovah  himself. 
According  to  this  view,  ch.  vi.  stands  in  its  right  hif- 
torical  place.     But  why  should  not  this  judicial  char 
acter,  his  becoming  an  instrument  of  Israel's  hardening, 
have  been  stamped  on  the  prophetic  call  of  Iniah  just    ' 
at  the  conunenoement?    And  does  not  the  vision  with 
which  the  prophet  is  favoured,  and  whioh  is  without 
its  equal  in  his  lifetime,  make  on  every  un|»ejudieed 
man  the  impression  of  an  inaugural  vision  t    This  im- 
pression ia  confirmed  by  this  additional  cireumatanoe, 
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that  the  chapters  i.-v.  really  contain  all  the  elements 
which  are  furnished  to  the  prophet  in  ch.  vi.  by  means 
of  rerelation,  and  that  the  result  of  these  discounes 
corresponded  to  that  which  is  judicially  determined  in 
ch.  vi.  The  first  discourse,  oh.  l ,  lays  open  to  the  people 
the  way  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  God  offers  them  forgive- 
ness of  their  bloody  sins,  and  expects  new  obedience  in 
gratitude  for  this;  but  even  this  discourse,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  uselessness  of  this  evangelic  attempt  at 
restoration,  takes  the  turn  indicated  in  ch.  vi.  11-13. 
The  theme  of  the  second  discourse,  eh.  it.-lT.,  is  this,  that 
only  after  the  downfall  of  Israels  false  glory  will  the 
promised  true  glory  be  realized,  and  that  only  a  small 
remnant  after  the  destruction  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  live  to  realise  it.  The  parable,  with  which  the 
third  discourse,  «h.  t.,  begins,  rests  on  the  presupposition 
that  the  cup  of  iniquity  of  the  people  is  full,  and  the 
threatening  of  judgment,  which  is  introduced  by  this 
parable,  agrees  as  to  substance  and  in  part  verbally 
with  the  divine  answer,  which  the  prophet  receives  in 
eh.  vi.  to  his  how  long.  Thus  the  discourses  which 
precede  ch.  vi.  are  not  against  but  in  favour  of  the 
view,  that  in  ch.  vi.  Isaiah  records  his  consecration  as  a 
prophet;  this  circumstance  also  is  in  favour  of  it,  that 
already  in  ch.  i.-v.  he  gives  to  Jehovah  the  favourite 
name  of  S»n\c^  v"'tt5  ('^  Holy  One  of  Israel),  which  is 

the  echo  of  the  seraphic  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  and  is 
among  the  peculiar  physiognomic  features  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  this  prophet.     But  why  does  not  ch.  vi. 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  collection  ?     This  question  will 
afterwards  be  solved  for  us.     And  why  is  Uzztah  men- 
tioned, oh.  1. 1,  as  one  of  the  king.^  under  whom  Isaiah 
flourished,  although  his  ministry  firat  began  in  the  year 
of  Uzziah*s  death ?    We  answer:  " the  year  that  king 
Uzsiah  died,"  is  the  year  in  which  ITzziah  was  still 
reigning,  but  his  death  was  at  hand;  the  ministry  of 
Isaiah  thus  began,  of  course,  not  in  the  first  year  of 
Jotham,  but  rather  in  the  fifty-second  of  Uzziah;  and 
although  this  commencement  under  Uzziah  was  only 
very  short,  yet  it  comes  to  be  reckoned  as  an  epoch  of 
the  greatest  importance.     On  this  very  account  that 
the  time  of  Uzziah  was  a  decisively  critical  one  for 
Israel,  Isaiah  wrote  a  special  historical  work  regarding 
this  time,  which  is  quoted  2  Ch.  xxvi.  22.     The  end  of 
Uzziah's  time,  which  coincides  with  Isaiah's  call,  forms 
a  deep  section  in  Israel's  history.      Uzziah  reigned 
fifty-two  years  (80&-758  B.C.)     This  long  period  was 
for  the  kingdom  of  Judah  exactly  what  the  shorter  time 
of  Solomon  had  been  for  the  whole  of  Israel — a  time 
of  mighty  and  blessed  peace,  during  which  the  people 
were  loaded  with  the  love-tokens  of  their  God.     But 
these  riches  of  the  divine  goodness  had  as  little  influ- 
ence over  the  people  as  their  earlier  calamities.     Then 
began,  in  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  that  mo- 
mentous change,  as  the  instrument  of  which  Isaiah  in 
special  and  above  the  other  prophets  was  chosen.     The 
year  in  which  this  happened  was  the  year  of  Uzziah's 
death.     In  this  year  Israel  was  given  up  as  a  people  to 
hardening;  and  as  a  body,  as  a  kingdom  and  land,  was 
g'iven  up  to  destruction  and  devastation  by  means  of 
the  imperial  power.     The  year  of  Uzziah's  death  is,  as 
Jerome  remarks,  the  year  of  Romulus'  birth;  shortly 
after  Uzziah's  death,  754  B.C.,  according  to  Varro's 
chronology,  Rome  was  founded.     The  instruments  of 
the  outwurd  judgements,  which  the  inward  judgment  of 
hardening  was  to  bring  forth,  were  thus  already  set 


apart  and  in  readiness;  not  only  Assyria,  the  earliest 
form  of  the  imperial  power,  but  also  Borne,  its  final 
form.  The  beginning,  which  is  marked  out  by  the 
death  of  Uzziah,  was  big  with  tbe  end.  Hence,  after 
U^ah,  the  activity  of  the  prophets  reaches  a  height 
never  before  seen.  The  prophets  appear  numerous  and 
active,  like  the  storm-heralding  birds  in  a  thunder- 
charged  atmosphere.  The  year  of  Uzziah's  death 
divides  the  history  of  Israel  into  two  halves.  Amos, 
who  appeared  about  the  tenth  year  of  Uzsah,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Jeroboam  II.;  Micah,  who  prophesied 
from  the  time  of  Jotham  (probably  from  the  joint-reign 
of  Jotham  onwards)  up  to  the  fidl  of  Sanuuia  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Hezeldah;  but  above  all,  Isaiah  stands  on 
the  boundary  of  the  two  halves  of  Israel's  history.  No 
prophet  marks  out  this  middle- point  of  Old  Testament 
history  as  Isaiah  does.  He  is  the  prophet  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  universal  prophet,  who  is  placed  in 
the  middle  betwixt  Moses  and  Christ,  and  rules  over 
the  periods  of  the  world-empires  with  his  prophetic 
glance.  In  the  consciousness  of  this,  his  central  all- 
important  position,  he  begins  the  discourse,  ch.  i.,  which 
forms  the  introduction,  and,  as  it  were,  the  prelude  to 
his  prophecies,  in  the  style  of  Deuteronomy.  He  begins 
it  as  Moses  begins  his  song,  De.  xxxiL  This  great  song 
is  a  compendious  sketch  of  the  history  of  Israel  up  to 
the  end  of  days.  This  history  falls  into  four  great 
periods.  The  contents  of  the  first  period  are  Israel's 
creation  and  training;  the  contents  of  the  second, 
Israel's  ingratitude  and  apostasy;  the  contents  of  the 
third,  Israel  given  over  to  the  heathen;  the  contents  of 
the  fourth,  the  restoration  of  the  sifted,  but  not  annihi- 
lated people,  and  the  union  of  all  nations  in  the  praise 
of  Jehovah,  who  has  manifested  himself  in  judgment 
and  grace.  Isaiah  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
third  of  these  four  periods.  What  Jehovah  says  by 
means  of  him,  and  what  he  calls  upon  heaven  and  earth 
to  hear,  coincides  in  substance  with  the  address  of  Je- 
hovah, which  is  introduced  by  the  nc  W^  (a»M^  ^  aaid), 
De.  xxxil  20. 

y.  Now  that  we  have  fixed  and  characterized  the 
termimts  a  q^w  of  Isaiah's  ministry,  let  us  figure  to  our- 
selves in  a  sketchy  way  the  four  Epochs  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Prophet.  The  first  epoch  begins,  as  we  have 
shown,  with  the  last  year  of  Uzziah  (who  had  now 
retired  from  the  government),  and  comprehends  from 
that  point  onwards  the  sixteen  years  of  Jotham.  At 
that  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  had  simultaneously  reached  their  highest  pros- 
perity. Since  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  the 
people  had  not  stood  upon  so  high  a  pinnacle  of  power 
and  good  fortune,  as  at  that  time  under  Jeroboam  II. 
and  Uzziah,  the  two  rulers  from  the  house  of  Jehu 
and  from  the  house  of  David,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  duration  and  splendour  of  their  dominion.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  these  two  kings,  and  only 
by  degrees,  that  the  glory  of  the  two  kingdoms  withered 
away.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  Jotham  the  condi- 
tion of  Judah  remained  substantially  the  same  as  under 
Uzziah.  The  extended  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  re- 
mained ;  capital  and  country  were  more  and  more  strongly 
fortified;  rearing  of  cattle,  agriculture,  commerce  flour- 
ished; the  Ammonites  liecame  tributary;  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  practised.  But  prosperity  degenerated  into 
luxury,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  became  stifiened  into 
a  dead  form  {opus  operatum).  It  is  during  this  flourish- 
ing  period  of  Judah's  history,  the  most  flourishing  since 
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the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  longeiit  during  the 
whole  existence  of  the  kingdom,  the  last  hefore  its 
downfall,  that  Isaiah  proclaims  the  overthrow  of  the 
false  worldly  glory,  and  calls  to  repentance;  but  the  call 
to  repentance  is  in  vain  as  respects  the  mass  of  the 
people;  it  moves  them  not,  but  only  hardens  them  still 
more,  and  is  therefore  exchanged  for  the  threatenings 
of  bondage,  desolation,  and  ouTBing.  The  second  epoch 
of  Isaiah*a  ministry  extends  from  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  to  that  of  Hezekiah.  It  is  another 
sixteen  years.  Into  this  period  there  fall  thzoe  events, 
by  means  of  which  the  history  of  Judah  receives  the 
impulse  to  a  new  change,  (a.)  In  place  of  the  outward 
conformity  to  law  and  orderliness  in  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah under  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  open  idolatiy  in  the 
most  varied  and  horrible  forms  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  commencement  of  Ahaz*s  reign.  (6.)  In  the  next 
place,  the  hostilities  already  begun  under  Jotham  were 
continued  by  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  and  Rextn  king  of 
Syria  of  Damascus;  the  so-called  Syro-£phraimitic  war 
threatened  Jerusalem,  and  in  expressed  intention  the 
continuance  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  (c.)  In  this  dis- 
tress Ahaz  summoned  the  help  of  l^lath-pileser  king 
of  AsBjrria — ^he  made  flesh  his  arm,  and  thereby  in- 
volved the  people  of  Jehovah  in  a  hitherto  unexampled 
way  with  the  imperial  power,  by  which,  from  this  time 
onwards,  they  lost  their  independence.  The  imperial 
power  is  the  Nimrodian  form  of  the  heathen  state. 
Its  peculiarity  is  to  step  forth  beyond  its  natural  boun- 
daries, not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence  and 
revenge,  but  of  conquest,  and  of  throwing  itself  like  an 
avalanche  upon  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  roll  itself 
together  into  an  ever  greater  world-embradug  Colossus. 
In  this  striving  after  the  dominion  of  the  world,  Assyria 
had  the  superiority  in  Isaiah's  time,  but  the  future  heirs 
also  of  the  might  of  Assyria — the  Chaldeans,  Medes, 
Peiuans — ^were  already,  at  that  time,  stepping  upon  the 
theatre  of  history;  Greece  itself  (Javan)  no  longer  lay 
outside  the  prophetic  horizon,  Ob.  20;  Joellr.S;  cmd  in 
the  far  west  Rome  was  being  founded  in  Jotham's  time. 
Assyria  and  Rome  are  the  first  and  last  members  of  the 
period  of  the  world-kingdoms.  Isaiah's  time  was  the 
prelude  to  this  period.  In  face  of  the  troubles  now  be- 
ginning, which  sweep  the  mass  of  Israel  away  vrithout 
remedy,  Isaiah  plants  the  standard  of  Immannel  for 
the  believers;  he  predicts  the  divine  wrath,  of  which 
the  imperial  power  is  the  instrument,  but  he  also  pre- 
dicts the  divine  wrath,  of  which  the  imperial  power  is 
the  object,  after  it  has  served  for  its  instrument,  and  the 
divine  love,  which  embraces  Egypt  and  Assyria  with 
Israel  in  a  bond  of  holy  fellowship,  ch.  xlx.  S4,S6,  and 
the  final  world-dominion  of  Jehovah  and  of  his  Christ. 
The  third  epoch  of  the  ministry  of  Isaiah  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  Hezekiah*s  reign  to  the  fifteenth  year 
of  this  king.  Under  Hezekiah  matters  improved  almost 
in  the  same  degree  as  under  Aliaz  they  degenerated. 
He  forsook  the  way  of  his  idolatrous  father,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  mass  of  the  people,  it  is 
true,  remained  inwardly  unchanged,  but  nevertheless 
Judah  had  again  an  honest  long,  who  listened  to  the 
word  of  the  prophet  standing  by  his  side,  two  pillars  of 
the  state,  mighty  men  of  prayer,  ach.xzzil.90.  When 
it  came  to  breaking  loose  from  the  Assyrian  dominion, 
this  was  indeed  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  an  act  of  unbelief  in  dependence  on  the 
help  of  Egypt,  trusting  in  which  the  northern  kingdom 
came  to  ruin  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  but  on  the 


part  of  Hezekiah  an  act  of  faith  in  dependence  on 
Jehovah,  a  KL  zff u.  r.  That  unbelief  came  to  shame,  snd 
this  faith  was  rewarded.  Sennacherib,  the  suooesaor  of 
Shalmaneser,  marched  onwards  against  Jerasslon, 
plundering  and  devastating  the  land— thus  the  fleshly 
defiance  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
punished.  But  Jehovah  averted  the  worst;  the  flower 
of  the  Assyrian  anny  was  destroyed  in  one  night,  bo 
that  now  aJso,  as  in  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war,  it  did 
not  come  properly  to  a  siege  of  Jerusalem — ^ihus  the 
faith  of  the  king  and  of  the  better  portion  of  the  people 
resting  in  the  word  of  promise  was  rewarded.  There 
was  still  a  divine  power  in  the  state,  which  preserved  it 
from  destruction.  The  judgment  inevitable^  aooord- 
ing  to  ch.  vi.,  sufiered  another  postponement  at  the 
point  where  one  had  to  expect  the  last  annihilating 
stroke.  In  this  miraculous  preservation,  which  Isaiah 
prophesied  and  brought  about,  the  public  ministiy  of 
this  prophet  reaches  its  highest  point.  Isaiah  is  the 
Amos  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  for  with  Amos  he  hss 
the  fearful  calling  in  common,  to  see  and  to  annonnce 
that  the  time  of  forgiveness  for  Israel  as  a  people  and 
as  a  kingdom  is  for  ever  past.  But  he  is  not  at  the 
same  time  the  Hosea  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  for  it 
is  not  the  calling  of  Isaiah,  but  it  became  that  of  Jere- 
miah, to  accompany  the  kingdom  on  the  way  to  execo- 
tion  with  the  f  unend-diige  of  prophetic  announcement 
For  it  was  permitted  to  Isaiah,  as  it  was  denied  to  his 
successor  Jeremiah,  once  more  to  oTeroome  with  the 
word  of  power  of  his  prophecy  from  the  depths  of  a 
mighty  spirit  of  faith  that  night,  which  threatened  in 
the  Assyrian  time  of  judgment  to  swallow  up  his  people. 
There  is  besides  also  a  fourth  epoch  of  Isaiah's  prophetic 
ministry,  which  extends  from  beyond  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah  to  the  end  of  his  life.  We  are  not 
determined  to  accept  such  a  fourth  epoch  by  the  tradi- 
tion that  he  died  as  a  martyr  under  Manassoh,  and 
that  in  this  way  he  still  survived  the  whole  superadded 
period  of  king  Hezekiah^s  reign  beyond  the  Assyrian 
catastrophe.  The  collection  of  his  prophecies  them- 
selves renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  suppose,  that  he 
was  still  active  as  a  prophet  after  the  fifteenth  "year  of 
Hezekiah,  although  he  no  longer  took  to  do  withpvblic 
events.  For  during  this  more  contemplative  epoch  the 
oyde  of  prophecy,  ch.  xL-Izt1  ,  must  have  arisen,  where 
the  prophet  placed  ip  irvt^ftaTi,  in  the  midst  of  the 
exile,  preaches  to  the  exiles.  But  several  pieces  besideB, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  first  half  of  the  cnlleotMm. 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  this  fourth  period.  The  imperial 
power  is  there  everywhere  no  longer  Assyria,  hot 
Babylon,  and  when  it  is  called  Assyria,  yet  this  name 
is  only  emblematic;  the  representation  is  more  glorious, 
more  ideal,  and  so  to  speak,  ethereal,  for  prophecy  has 
its  footing  here  no  longer  upon  the  soil  of  the  present, 
but  soan  in  the  distance  of  the  last  times,  and  paints  iti 
delineations  on  the  ether  of  the  future — these  dying 
strains  of  the  prophet  are  all  apocalyptic.  But  can  we 
really  trace  back  these  prophecies  to  that  Isaiah  who  ap- 
peared in  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death  ?  Does  not  modem 
criticism  raise  its  loud  protest  against  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  stigmatizes  the  belief  that  these  prophecies  are  lightl? 
handed  down  as  Isaiah's,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  want  of 
science? 

VI.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  AutkmticUff  rftki 
Propheeiii  of  Itaiah,  It  passes  current  in  modsra  en- 
ticism,  at  least  in  Germany,  as  a  settled  point,  thst 
the  second  part  of  the  collection — oh.  xI-UtL— is  the 
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work  of  a  prophet  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the 
Babylonian  e±ile;  secondly,  that  the  Babylonian  series 
of  prophecies^  which  runs  through  the  first  part  of  the 
collection,  Tlz.ch.xUL  i-xlr.  93,  xxi.  i-io,xzUi.,  although  not 
to  be  assigned  to  the  author  of  the  second  part,  yet 
certainly  have  not  Isaiah  for  their  author;   thirdly, 
that  the  eschatologic,  and,  so  to  speak,  apocalyptic 
groups  of  prophecy — eh.  uiv.-zxTii.  aad  oh.  xxzlr.  xxxr. — 
must  belong  to  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  Isaiah. 
The   beginnings  of  this  criticism  were  somewhat  as 
follows.     It  started  from  the  second  part.     Koppe  first 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  ch.  L;  then 
D5derlein  gave  utterance  to  positive  suspicion  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  whole;  and  Justi,  at  a  later 
period  Eichhom,  Paulus,  Bertholdt,  raised  this  sus- 
picion to  certainty  of  their  being  spurious.     It  was 
impossible  that  the  result  thus  arrived  at  should  remain 
without  rotrospective  influence  on  the  first  part  of  the 
collection.     BosenmiiUer,  everywhere  very  dependent 
upon  his  predecessors,  was  the  first  who  denied  to  the 
oracle  upon  Babylon~«h.  x1U.-x1t.  23— the  Isaian  origin 
to  which  the  inscription  bears  witness;  Justi  and  Paulus 
undertook  the  justification  of  the  decision,  strengthen- 
ing him  not  a  little  in  his  opinion.     Now  the  matter 
went  farther:    with  the  prophecy  against  Babylon — 
ch.  xiiL-xiT.  23 — the  dedsion  with  respect  to  the  other 
— eh.xxi.1'10 — was  pronounced;  and  with  reason  was 
RosenmiiUer  greatly  astonished,  when  Gesenius  let  the 
former  fall,  but  illogically  let  the  latter  stand.     The 
oracle    respecting    Tyro— ch.  xxiu. — still     remained, 
which,  according  as  one  found  announced  therein  a 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  the  Assyrians  or  by  the  Chal- 
deans, might  remain  Isaiah's,  or  must  be  assigned  to 
a  later  anonymous  author.      Eichhom,  followed  by 
RosenmUller/  decided  for  the  spuriousness ;  Gesenius 
understood  by  the  destroyers  the  Assyrians,  and,  as 
the   prophecy  consequently  did   not  stretch  beyond 
Isaiah's  horizon,  he  defended  its  genuineness.     Thus 
was  the  Babylonian  series  set  aside,  or  certainly  ren- 
dered thoroughly  suspicious;  but  the  prying  look  of 
the  critics  made  still  further  discoveries.     Eichhom 
found  in  the  cycle  of  prophecy,  oh.  xxir.-xxvii.,  Isaiah's 
unworthy  puns;  Gesenius,  a  covert  announcement  of 
tlie  fall  of  Babylon.     Both  therefore  condemned  these 
four  chapters,  and  with  success ;    for  Ewald  removes 
them,  to  the  time  of  Cambyses.     With  the  prophetic 
cycle,  eh.  xxvlT.  xxxr.,  short  work  was  made,  because  of 
its  affinity  with  the  second  part.     RosenmiiUer  with- 
out more  ado  calls  it  carmen  (td  firiem  vergentu  exilii 
Btihylonici  compositum.     This  is  the  origin  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Isaiah.     Its  first  attempts  were  still  very  school- 
boy-like.     The  names  of  its  founders   have   almost 
entirely  disappeared.      Gesenius  first,  and  especially 
Hitzig  and  Ewald,  have  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science. 

The  beginnings  of  this  criticism  were  not  fitted  to 
beget  confidence.  It  grew  up  in  the  swaddling-clothes 
of  rationalism — this  German  form  of  French  encyclo- 
pedism  and  of  English  deism.  And  besides,  its  more 
recent  Ck>ryph8ei  are  by  no  means  free  from  naturalistic 
preconceptions.  The  position  of  Gesenius  towards 
holy  Scripture  was,  as  is  well  known,  no  very  lespect- 
f  til  one.  As  regards  Hitzig,  he  says  expressly  in  his 
iJ'€>mmentary  on  laaiah,  that  a  proper  foreknowledge  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prophets — ^that  over  the  eye 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  in  general  there  lay 
tlie  very  same  darkness  as  to  the  future,  to  which  the 


human  race  even  during  the  ezistenoe  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  was  oondenmed.  And  Ewald  remarks  on  Is.  vi. : 
"In  recalling  his  ministry  of  many  years,  it  appears 
to  Isaiah  as  if  He,  before  whose  eye  all  connection 
and  all  development  is  clear  from  the  beginning,  gave 
him  from  the  very  first  moment  the  sad  commission  to 
be  a  prophet  of  evil."  Thus  ch.  vi.  is  a  prophecy 
after  the  event,  clothed  in  the  form  of  an  inaugural 
vision.  In  this  sense  Ernst  Meier  compares  ch.  vi. 
with  Goethe's  consecration  as  a  prophet,  entitled 
"Dedication,"  which  also  is  not  a  youthful  piece;  and 
remsrics  that  this  classical  poem  may  well  match  Isaiah's 
consecration  as  a  prophet.  The  position  which  un- 
masks itself  in  such  an  expression  is  a  fettered  one. 
It  is  shut  up  between  the  two  preconceived  opinions — 
"there  is  no  proper  prophecy;"  and  its  correlate, 
"there  is  no  proper  miracle."  It  calls  itself  liberal, 
and  thus  free ;  but,  rightiy  looked  at,  it  is  in  bondage. 
In  this  bondage  it  has  two  charms  wherewith  it  fortifies 
itself  against  every  impression  of  historic  testimonies. 
Either  it  makes  prophecy  a  retrospect,  and  histoiy  a 
myth;  or  it  explains  the  documents  in  question  as 
products  of  another  much  later  period.  A  biblical 
critic  will  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  the  greater,  the 
more  acutely  he  understands  how  to  apply  these  two 
artifices. 

But  although  biblical  criticism  is  stained  with  sin, 
yet  sin  is  not  its  essence.  It  belongs  to  the  many  new 
branches  of  churoh  science,  to  which  the  reformation  of 
the  church  gave  the  impulse.  Were  we  to  wish  that  it 
had  never  appeared,  this  wish  has  the  appearance  of 
pitiful  apprehension  lest  holy  Scripture  should  not  be 
strong  enough  to  sustain  its  tests  and  assaults.  Nay,  it 
is  a  well-authorized  and  necessary  member  in  the  organ- 
ism of  churoh  science;  and  since  its  unpleasant  results 
can  be  overcome  only  by  criticism,  there  is  no  escape 
from  it.  Far  removed,  however,  from  being  a  neoessaiy 
evil,  it  is  rather  a  source  of  more  profound  Scripture 
knowledge.  Without  criticism  there  is  no  insight  at 
all  into  the  historical  origin  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
thus  no  history  of  sacred  literature  is  possible.  The 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament — in  particular 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  along  with  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah — ^represent  themselves  as  a  tissue  of 
original  writings  interwoven  one  with  another.  Criti- 
cal analysis  discovers  here  a  whole  world  of  literature, 
one  part  piled  upon  another  in  quite  separable  portions. 
In  the  place  where  superficial  observation  perceives  only 
the  woriL  of  one  author,  critidsm  shows  us  the  united 
activity  of  many — a  rich  mosaic  of  precious  stones  and 
many  fragments  from  lost  works  of  highly  distin^ished 
men.  Just  as  it  stands  with  the  historical  books,  so  it 
stands,  for  example,  with  the  book  of  Proverbs  also, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  gnomic  pearls 
of  different  times  and  of  several  authors  are  arranged 
beside  one  another;  just  as  in  the  psalter  the  poets  of 
many  centuries  are  collected  together  under  the  ban- 
ner of  David,  the  father  of  sacred  lyric  poetry.  It 
might  thus  be  possible,  certainly,  that  a  liook  of  pro- 
phecy alao,  which  bears  the  name  of  one  author,  like 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  on  nsurower  investigation  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  plurality  of  prophetic  discourses  of 
different  authors,  comprehended  under  the  one  to  whom 
they  stand  in  more  or  less  secondary  relation.  The  pro- 
phetic discourses  ch.  xl.'lxvi.  would  not  thereby  neces- 
sarily lose  anything  of  their  predictive  character  and  of 
their  incomparable  value.      Their  anonymous  author 
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might  pus  henceforward,  also,  as  the  greatest  evangelist 
of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  no  doctrinal  reasons 
which  would  forbid  as  to  distinguish  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah  prophecies  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  prophecies  of 
anonymous  prophets  annexed  to  these.  Such  critics 
as  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  others,  are  compelled  by  dog- 
matic premiws  of  a  naturalistic  kind  to  deprive  the 
pre- exilian  Isaiah  of  such  prophecies  as  ch.  xiii.-xiv. 
1-23,  and  especially  dL  xl.-lxvi.  To  us,  however,  no 
sort  of  pre-conceived  opinion  dictates  the  result  before- 
hand. Only  in  one  matter  will  nothing  be  able  to 
confound  us,  that  we  have  to  do  with  real,  and  not 
with  merely  pretended  prophecies. 

If  now  we  examine  without  prejudice  the  facts  of 
the  case,  at  the  outset  we  are  met  by  the  following 
considerations  against  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah  into  an  anthology  of  several  authors. 

1.  No  angle  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  prophecy  is 
compounded  in  such  a  way  of  ingredients  belonging 
to  different  authors  and  periods,  as  is  alleged  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah.  In  no  single  case  are  prophecies 
found  which  did  not  belong  to  the  prophets  whose 
names  the  books  bear.  The  later  criticism  grants  this 
even  of  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  £zekiel.  "We 
have  indeed  up  to  this  point  discovered  many  an  inter- 
polated passage,"  says  Hitzig  at  Jer.  1.,  "  but  not  one 
independent  oracle  which  had  been  forged."  The 
book  of  Ezekiel  is  not  only  in  the  recognized  way  free 
from  all  foreign  additions,  but  has  also  been  organized 
into  the  whole  which  lies  before  us  by  the  project 
himself.  Only  with  the  book  of  Zechwiah  is  it  said 
that  the  case  is  similar;  but  the  view  that  Zee.  ix.~xiv. 
contains  the  prophecies  of  one  or  two  prophets  who 
lived  before  the  captivity  attached  to  the  book,  has 
never  obtained  so  extensive  acceptance,  as  the  view 
that  Is.  xl.-lxvi  is  an  appendix  to  the  book  of  Isaiah 
from  the  time  of  the  exile.  Even  De  Wette,  who  was 
so  ready  to  receive  all  the  results  of  the  n^^ative  criti- 
cism, has  never  let  go  the  authenticity  of  Zee.  ix.-xiv. 

2.  It  would  certainly  be  a  singular  freak  of  chance,  if 
a  mixture  of  prophecies  were  to  have  remained  of  just 
such  prophets  as  bear  in  themselves,  not  the  type  of 
Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  of  Isaiah,  and  indeed  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  might  be  confounded  with 
Isaiah  himself  -so  much  the  more  singular,  since  we 
cannot  infer  from  what  Ues  before  us,  that  Isaiah*s 
type  of  prophecy,  which  represents  the  golden  age  of 
prophetic  literature,  had  propagated  itself  up  to  the 
exile.  Habakkuk  is  such  a  prophet  of  Isaiah^s  type; 
but  Zephaniah  is  found  making  the  transition  from 
the  type  of  Isaiah  to  that  of  Jeremiah.  3.  This  also 
would  be  singular,  that  just  the  names  of  these  pro- 
phets have  had  the  common  destiny  to  be  forgotten, 
although  in  point  of  time  they  all  stood  nearer  to  the 
editors  of  the  canon  than  the  old  model -prophet  on 
whom  they  had  formed  themselves,  and  with  whom 
they  perfecUy  harmonized;  yea,  whom  they  (especially 
the  author  of  ch.  xl  -Ixvi.),  if  possible,  even  surpassed. 

These  considerations  make  the  authenticity  of  the 
disputed  prophecies  probable,  but  they  do  not  yet  prove 
it.  There  are,  however,  three  positive  arguments 
which  are  capable  of  convincing  all  those  who  do  not, 
on  extraneous  doctrinal  grounds,  hold  it  impossible  that 
Isaiah  should  have  been  the  author  of  ^e  disputed 
prophecies.  1.  No  one  will  deny,  that  the  chapters 
xl.-lxvi.,  compared  with  all  other  prophetic  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  have  most  afl&nity  with 


Isaiah.    The  name  of  God,  which  is  the  echo  of  the    I 
seraphic  tanctus  in  tiie  heart  and  mouth  of  Isaish,  thftt    | 
name  peculiar  to  Isaiah — Holy  One  of  Israel— 4a  com-    i 
mon  to  the  disputed  prophecies  with  those  wUdi  are 
recognized  as  genuine.     It  is  even  found  in  the  aecond    I 
part  of  the  collection  still  oftener  than  in  the  first— 
there  twelve  times,  here  seventeen  times;  and  a  more    | 
recent  Jewish  expositor,  Samuel  David   Luzzato  in 
Padua^  says  beautifully  and  strikingly:  "As  if  luiah 
had  foreseen  that  later  scepticism  will  decide  against 
the  half  of  his  prophecies,  he  has  impressed  his  seal  on 
*J1  (iSoa  V.  run  DPTi)*  wid  has  interwoven  the  name  of 
God,  "  Holy  One  of  Israel,*'  with  the  second  part  jnst 
as  with  the  firsts  and  even  still  oftener."    But  to  this 
pre-eminent  common  peculiarity,  there  correspond  also 
many  less  manifest  common  characteristic  features  of 
technical  form.     It  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah  to  repeat  a 
catch- word  used  in  the  middle  of  the  Terse  at  the  end 
of  the  verse.      It  is  the  figure  of  repetition  {epoM- 
phora)  or  recurrence  (aoe  Kaegelsbach's  Remaxka  on  the  Iliad, 
p.  43, 8S5),  which  outside  the  book  of  Isaiah  occurs  propor- 
tionally seldom  comp.  Q«.  xzxr.  IS;  Lo.  xxr.  41;  but  whidi  in 
the  book  of  Isaiah  occurs  as  frequently  in  the  disputed 

passages,  ch.  Xlii.  lO;  xzxir.  9;  z1. 1»;  zlil.  15, 19;  U.  13;  Ufl.C,  7;  Ut 
4,13ilT.4;lTUL9;llx.8;ljclT.5,  aS  in  the  undisputed,  eh.L7: 

ziT.  26;  ZT.  8;  zzz. »;  in  the  former  (so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion extends)  even^  still  oftener.  The  observation  of 
such  Isaian  idioms,  which  run  in  equal  numbers  tfaroogh 
the  whole  collection,  richly  counterbalances  the  isolated 
words  and  phrases  fished  out  of  the  prophecies  in  dis- 
pute— words  and  phrases  which,  because  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  acknowledged  prophedes,  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  proofs  of  the  spuriousness  of  those  others. 
This  mode  of  proof,  which  Knobel  especially  has  culti- 
vated, is  external  and  one-sided.  The  fair  and  just 
critic  must  have  his  eyes  as  open  for  what  is  conform- 
able as  for  what  is  discrepant,  and  must  not  count 
but  weigh  both.  We  assert  confidently,  that  what 
coincides  with  the  acknowledged  prophecies,  in  those 
which  are  disputed  preponderates;  while  many  a  thing 
which  is  singular  may  be  expected  in  them  on  this 
account,  that  they  are  the  last  productions  of  the  pro- 
phet»  and,  so  to  speak,  the  children  of  his  old  age. 
Let  one  read  for  example  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  1-28.  This  oracle 
respecting  Babylon  begins  immediately,  Ter.t,  ^Ui 
favourite  figures  of  Isaiah — the  lifting  up  of  the  banner 
and  the  shaking  of  the  hand;  and  in  ver.  3  there  meets 
us  the  peculiarly  Isaian  designation  %nvu  T^  i^ 

proudly  exulting  ontt),  which  Zephaniah,  ch.ilLn,  has 
borrowed.  Or  let  one  test  the  banning  of  the  (as  is 
alleged)  spurious  cycle,  ch.  zziT.-xzril.  It  begins  with  r\x\ 
{behold}.  This  ;^iri  is  a  favourite  of  Isaiah :  it  always 
introduces  with  him  something  future,  e.c.  eh.  UL  i;  rrU.  t: 
xlx.  1;  xxz.  27;  and  prophecies  which  begin  thus  imme- 
diately with  nan.  are  found  only  with  Isaiah,  and 
with  no  other  prophet;  for  at  Je.  xlvii.  2,  xlix.  35,  wop. 
ch.  li.  1;  Ezo.  xxix.  3,  introductory  formulas  precede  the  n?i 

{behold).  To  the  ''behold"  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
introduction  (here  occupied  with  the  theme)  ch.  xriv. 
1-3,  there  corresponds  at  the  end  the  confirmatoiy/or' 
the  Lord  hath  spoken;  which  occurs,  not  indeed  exohh 
sively  with  Isaiah,  but  yet  especially  with  this  pn>- 
phet,  eb.l.aO:  xzLl?;  xxMU;  andpanim.  And  does  not 
one  recognise  Isaiah  also  in  the  detailed  ennonratico. 
ch.  xxiv.  2 !  which  may  be  compared  witii  the  ennnwa- 
tion  of  what  is  high  and  exalted,  eh.  ii.  12-16;  of  the 
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props  of  the  state,  ch.  iii.  2,  ff.;  of  the  articles  of  a 
i     lady  A  toilette,  ch.  iii.  18-23?     Or  let  one,  vice  vena, 
I     take  his  stand-point  in  an  acknowledged  cycle  of  pro- 
phecy like  ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.,  what  striking  parallels  to 
ch.  xl.-ljLvi.  meet  us  there!     Let  one  compare  ch. 
zxviii.  5,  with  Ixii.  3 ;  ch.  xxix.  23,  with  Ix.  21 ;  ch. 
xxix.  18,  with  xlii.  8;  ch.  xxx.  26,  with  Ix.  19,  ff.; 
the  finishing  sentence  {tpiphonem)  ch.  xxxiii.  24,  with 
xlv.  25,  Ix.  22;  also,  o*C"^S3»  [itrtam*  of  waters) ,  ch. 
xxx.  25,  which  occurs  besides  only  at  ch.  xliv.  4,  oomp. 
eb.  xU.  18.     Indeed,  if  Isaiah  is  not  the  author  of  ch. 
xi-lxvi.  then  must  it  have  been  a  follower  of  Isaiah- 
one  who  has  BO  thoroughly  imbibed  Isaiah's  spirit  and 
manner,  that  he  has  become,  as  it  were,  his  counter- 
part.    And  this  great  prophet,  who  even  outshines 
the  Solomon-like  glory  of  the  old  Isaiah,  and  whose 
language  stands  in  relation  to  that  of  the  old  Isaiah 
as  a  spirUucU  body  to  a  natural  body,  was  an  anony- 
mous person !    fie  had  lived  during  the  exile,  and  in 
fact  towards  the  end  of  the  exile,  between  560  and 
538,  the  year  in  which  Cyrus  appeared  as  victor  over 
Astyages,  and  the  year  in  which  he  plundered  Babylon; 
and  the  returned  people  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  of  this 
evangelist  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  language  is 
like  heavenly  music!     There  needs,  so  it  appears  to 
us,  rank  superstitiou  in  order  to  reckon  this  possible 
and  true.     2.  Besides  this  first  argument  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  disputed  prophecies  of  the  first  part, 
and  for  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part,  there  is  the 
following  additional  one.  The  second  part — ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
— with  its  theme,  its  stand- point,  its  style,  its  ideas,  is 
throughout  ch.  i.-xxxix.  in  continual  progress  towards 
making  its  appearance.    Let  one  read,  for  example, 
ch.  xxiL  11;  xxv.  1;   xxxvii.  26.      The   thought   here 
expressed,  that  everything  which  comes  to  pass  in  history 
has  an  ideal  pre -existence  with  God — i.e.  that  it  is  from 
eternity  present  in  God  as  an  idea  or  spiritual  image — 
this  thought^  which  is  only  hinted  at  there,  pervades 
ch.  xl.— Ixvi.  in  manifold  echoes.     Another  example: 
what  ch.  xi.  6,  ff.;  xxx.  26,  and  other  passages,  say 
respecting  the  future  glorification  of  the  heavenly  and 
earthly  creation,  this  the  second  part  repeats,  in  nobly 
finished  pictures;  and  partly,  as  at  ch.  Ixv.  25,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words.     But  as  regards  the  doubtful 
prophecies  of  the  first  part,  viz.  ch.  xiii.  1-xiv.  23;  xxi. 
1-10;  xxiii.;  xxiv.-xxvii. ;  xxxiv.-xxxv. — they  are  in 
every  respect  a  series  introductory  to  the  second  part, 
and,  sua  it  were,  paving  the  way  and  serving  as  a  pre- 
lude to  it.     Here  also  the  prophet  has  his  stand-point 
lieyimd  the  Assyrian  period  in  the  Babylonian.     The 
stand-point   is  equally  ideal,   the   language    equally 
soaring  and  musical,  the  contents  equally  apocalyptic. 
These  prophecies,   whose  authors  the  later  criticism 
falsely  alleges  to  be  prophets  unknown  and  distinct 
from  the  great  anonymous  writer,  are,  as  may  be  shown, 
and  in  part  has  been  already  shown  by  Caspari,  up  to  the 
minutest  fibres,  Isaian.     With  respect  to  chapters  xl.- 
Ixvi.,  they  stand  in  the  collection  as  life-guards  running 
on  before.     They  are  the  steps  on  which  Isaiah  has 
mounted  to  the  height  on  which  he  soars  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
3.   Another  incontrovertible  argument  for  the  genuine- 
ness  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  and  the  other  prophecies  which 
stand  and  fall  with  the  second  part,  is  the  relation  of 
dependence  in  which  later  prophets  from  Nahum  on- 
wards, especially  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah,  stand  to 
these    prophecies.     Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  are  the 


most  reproductive  of  all  the  prophets.  Everything 
that  was  not  yet  fulfilled  in  the  Assyrian  time  of  judg- 
ment, and  w;hose  fulfilment  impended  in  presence  of 
the  Chaldean  time  of  judgment,  is  by  Zephaniah  ga- 
thered together  with  lively  compendious  brevity  into  a 
mosaic  picture,  with  retrospective  reference  to  the 
earlier  prophets  from  Isaiah  to  Joel.  And  Jeremiah, 
placed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Chaldean  time  of  judg- 
ment, brings  together  in  his  book  all  the  prophecies  of 
the  Assyrian  and  pre- Assyrian  period  still  unfidfilled. 
Everywhere  here  is  the  echo  of  older  prophecies,  ideas, 
and  expressions  perceptible;  and  there  appear  in  the 
elegiac  flow  of  Jeremiah's  discourse,  carried  forward  by 
it,  and  dissolved  into  it,  parts  borrowed  sometimes 
from  Hosea  and  Amos,  sometimes  from  Nahum  and 
Habakkuk.  Among  these  ingredients  there  are  also 
found  reminiscences  from  the  disputed  prophecies 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  especially  from  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
There  are  connections  which  exclude  the  possibility  of 
chance.  And  this  only  is  matter  of  question,  whether 
in  this  case  Isaiah  is  the  original  for  Zephaniah  and 
Jeremiah,  or  whether  a  later  pseudo  Isaiah  has  copied 
these  two  prophets.  The  latter  view  is  not  probable, 
when  we  think  of  the  widely  extended  reUtion  of  de- 
pendence in  which  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  stand  to 
the  older  prophets.  The  chief  passages  which  come  to 
be  considered  here  are  the  following :  1.  From  Nahum, 
ch.  iii.  4,  ff.;  comp.  Is.  xlvii.;  ch.  ii.  1,  comp.  Is.  Iii.  7% 
1^  That  Nahum  elsewhere  also  repeats  what  belongs 
to  Isaiah  is  clear  from  ch.  ii.  11,  oomp.  Is.  xxi  v.  1;  ch. 
iii.  13,  oomp.  Is.  xix.  16.  2.  From  ZepKaniah,  ch.  ii. 
15,  comp.  Is.  xlvii.  8,  10;  ch.  iii.  10,  comp.  Is.  Ixvi. 
20;  from  which  the  passage  of  Zephaniah  is  abbrevi- 
ated, with  the  addition  of  Is.  xviii.  1,  7.  Passages 
borrowed  from  Isaiah — especially  ch.  xiii.  and  xxxiv. 
— are  found  elsewhere  also  in  Zephaniah.  8.  From 
Jeremiah :  (a),  The  prophecy  against  Babylon,  ch.  1.  Ii., 
in  which  one  hears  throughout  echoes  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi., 
so  loud  that  Movers,  Hitzig,  and  De  Wette  look  upon 
the  prophecy  as  interpolated  by  a  pseudo- Isaiah.  But 
that  one  prophet  should  have  looked  over  and  re- 
touched the  prophecy  of  another,  just  as  a  teacher  the 
copy  of  his  scholar,  is  in  itself  even  a  low  view,  which 
is  as  much  inconsistent  with  the  moral  as  with  the 
supernatural  character  of  prophecy.  Further,  there 
are  found  in  that  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Baby- 
lon, echoes  abo  of  Is.  xiii.  xiv.;  of  ch.  xxi.  1-10;  and 
of  ch.  xxxiv. — ^just  such  pieces  as  the  more  recent  criti- 
cism does  not  assign  to  one  and  the  same  author  with 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.;  one  would  therefore  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  several  interpolators,  which  is  absurd. 
TUrdly,  that  interpolation-hypothesis  is  completely 
dashed  in  pieces  by  this  fact,  that  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  against  Babylon  is  in  general  a  mosaic  of 
older  prophecies,  one  might  almost  say,  an  anthology; 
for  here  they  are  all,  as  it  were,  planted  together  in  a 
garden,  in  wliich  they  again  come  into  bloom.  If, 
then,  Isaian  elements  meet  us  here,  we  shall  not  reckon 
them  as  original,  though  also  not  as  interpolated,  but 
as  again  made  use  of;  as  the  name  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
also,  which  is  twice  applied  to  Grod  in  this  prophecy, 
has  its  origin  in  the  mouth  of  Isaiah.  (6),  The  passage 
respecting  the  nothingness  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
in  comparison  with  Jehovah  of  Israel,  ch.  x.  1-16; 
compare  especially  Is.  xliv.  12-15;  xli.  7;  xlvi.  7. 
Here  also  Movers  and  his  followers  explain  the  connec- 
tion in  this  way,  that  the  pseudo-Isaiah  has  introduced 
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something  of  his  own  into  the  discoune  of  Jeremiah. 
But  this  hypothems  refutes  itself  by  this  drcumstance, 
that  the  verses  alleged  to  be  smuggled  in  bear  evident 
traces  of  Jeremian  peculiarity  in  themselves,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Caspari,  and  in  the  concluding  observa- 
tions of  Drechsler's  Itaiah,  (c),  The  comforting  call,  ch. 
XXX.  10,  ff.  (repeated  ch.  xlvi.  27,  ff.)  in  which  Israel  is 
addressed  as  n^^y  {my  servant),  which  occurs  nowhere 

else  in  Jeremiah,  and  in  no  Old  Testament  book  except 
Isaiah.  But^  besides,  this  passage  has  also  such  a 
deutero-Iaaian  ring,  that,  because  standing  alone  with 
this  peculiarity  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  to  be 
looked  upon  either  as  inserted  or  as  imitated.  The 
view  that  it  is  inserted,  has  against  it  in  both  passages 
where  it  occurs,  oh.xxx.  io,ff.;andxM.  27,  ff;  the  dose  con- 
nection out  of  which  it  grows;  we  shall  therefore  reckon 
it  as  imitated.  The  passages  adduced  are  by  no  means 
all;  they  are  only  the  chief  passages  which  prove  that 
Nahum,  Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah,  or  at  least  the  two 
last,  had  before  them  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah — the 
doubtful  not  less  than  the  undoubtedly  genuine — and 
applied  them  to  their  own  use.  We  need  not  be 
stumbled  by  this  dependent  relation.  Every  prophet 
has  indeed  his  own  individual  peculiarity,  which  tlie 
Spirit  of  Grod  makes  serviceable  to  his  own  end;  but  all 
selfishly  exclusive  maintenance  of  it  is  lost  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  being  only  a  member  in  the  organism 
of  revelation,  and  of  the  instruments  subservient  to  it. 
Hence  a  following  prophet  does  not  think  it  beneath 
him  diligently  to  appropriate  to  himself  expressions  and 
views  of  his  predecessors;  or  he  reproduces  those  which 
have  become  his  own  spiritual  property  involuntarily. 

There  are  thus  three  proofs  by  whidi  the  traditional 
testimony  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  pro- 
phecies is  immovably  established :  1.  The  diluted  pro- 
phecies are  not  so  nearly  related  to  any  prophet  as  to  the 
author  of  those  which  are  recognized  as  genuine.  2.  The 
genuine  prophecies  contain  the  temina  et  ttamina  (seeds 
and  stems)  of  the  disputed  ones,  and  present  to  our  ob- 
servation the  progressive  origin  of  the  peculiarity  of  these 
latter.  8.  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  were  acquainted  with 
the  disputed  prophecies  no  less  than  with  the  incontes- 
tably  genuine;  the  former  also  thus  date  from  before  the 
exile,  and  are  thus  by  the  old  Isaiah.  In  presence  of 
these  proofs  we  must  bring  into  subjection  every  thought 
exalting  itself  against  obedience  to  the  fact.  It  is 
certainly  singular  that  Isaiah,  in  a  time  when  the 
Assyrian  empire  still  stood,  already  predicts  the  fall  of 
the  Chaldean  by  means  of  the  Modes  and  Persians; 
and  still  more  singular,  that  everywhere  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
he  speaks  as  if  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  exile  among 
the  exiles.  It  is  elsewhere  the  peculiarity  of  prophecy 
— ^the  book  of  Daniel  and  of  the  Apocalypse  included — 
that  it  has  its  root  in  the  soil  of  the  present;  out  of 
this  it  grows,  and  from  this  it  raises  its  summit  in  the 
distant  future.  Frequently,  indeed,  is  it  the  case  that 
a  prophet  is  transported  from  his  real  present,  and 
placed  in  the  future;  but  yet  in  such  a  way  that  he 
goes  forth  from  his  real  present  and  returns  to  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  looks  in  vain  in  Is.  xl.-lxvi.  for  the 
prophet  anywhere  in  the  course  of  these  twenty- seven 
chapters  making  the  distinction  observable  between  bis 
ideal  and  real  present.  One  has  thought  to  find  this 
exchange  of  situation  in  some  passages;  but  by  that 
self-deception  which  frequently  meets  headlong  apolo- 
getic zeal.     No,  the  author  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi.  is  through- 


out, not  in  Judea,  but  in  Babylon.  The  exile  is  the 
stand-point  from,  which  he  looks  into  the  future;  Ifae 
people  of  the  exUe  is  the  community  to  which  be 
preaches ;  the  outward  and  inward  drcumstanoes  of 
the  exiles  are  the  motives  according  to  which  his  seimon 
shapes  itself.  The  exile  has  already  lasted  a  Teiy  long 
time  (oS^y);  ^ut  Cyrus  has  already  i^peared,  in  whom 

the  spirit  of  prophecy  recognizes  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon  and  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  The  redemptioD 
is  at  the  door;  and  only  in  so  far  as  this  moves  nearer 
and  nearer,  is  the  stand-point  of  the  prophet  in  some 
measure  movable.  But  over  and  above,  the  exile  'a 
and  remains  the  home  of  all  his  thoughts;  and  Hitog 
is  right  in  this,  that  such  an  indigenousneas  in  the 
future,  maintuned  throughout  twenty-seven  chi^ien, 
is  without  example  in  prophetic  literature.  But  argu- 
ments founded  on  fact  compel  us  to  hold  what  k 
otherwise  unprecedented  as  true  and  reaL  Nor  ib  it 
even  absolutely  incomprehensible.  Rightly  has  Heng- 
stenbeig  compared  these  discourses  of  Isaiah,  of  which 
the  precursors  are  the  contested  prophecies  of  the  fint 
part,  with  the  Deuteronomic  last  discourses  of  Motet 
in  the  phiins  of  Moab,  and  with  the  last  discouxws  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  circle  of  his  own.  They  are  a 
last  will  and  testament  of  Isaiah  to  the  communttv  of 
the  exile  and  of  the  time  of  redemption.  They  have 
sprung  from  revelations  which  Isaiah  received  after  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah.  In  the  last  yeaxs  of  his 
life,  which  according  to  tradition  extended  to  the  lie- 
ginning  of  Manasseh's  reign,  Isaiah  was  no  longer  m* 
publicly  active  as  before.  He  had  retired ;  we  cao 
understand  why:  1.  After  the  Assyrian  catastrophe, 
by  means  of  which  Isaiah's  public  ministry  had  reached 
the  crowning  point  of  its  verification,  there  followed  a 
period  of  tranquil  and  orderly  flow.  In  such  times  the 
order  of  prophets  is  accustomed  to  step  into  the  back- 
ground; the  impulses  are  wanting  which  call  foHb 
their  denunciations,  threatenings,  and  consolatioiu. 
2.  Up  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hexekiah  Isaiah  bad 
seen,  immediately  behind  the  fall  of  Assyria,  the  lise 
of  the  time  of  Messianic  glory.  But  the  catastrophe 
took  place  without  tiiis  time  of  gloiy  bursting  forth. 
The  prophet  saw  that  catastrophe  and  this  g^  to- 
gether, according  to  the  law  of  perspective  foreshorten- 
ing. Now,  however,  after  that  the  neaier  future  had 
been  realized,  the  glorious  restoration  of  Israd,  with 
the  sufferings  preceding  it,  moved  back  in  the  prophet » 
view  into  the  more  remote  distance.  His  look  was  now 
directed  away  from  Assyria  to  Babylon.  Placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  exile,  which  already,  at  ch.  v.  13,  vi.  12,  xi- 
11,  ff.,  xxviL  IS,  comp.  xxii.  18,  he  recognizes  as  the 
unavoidable  destiny  of  Judah  as  well  as  Israel  ud 
which  in  ch.  xxxix.  he  expressly  predicts  as  a  Baby- 
lonian one,  he  announces,  for  the  comfort  of  betievcfs 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  sees  in  this  catastrophe  the 
decisive  step  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  salvation. 
The  contested  discourses  of  the  first  and  second  part  hate 
grown  out  of  the  same  prophetic  certainty  as  expreaw 
itself  in  Mi.  iv.  10,  that  Babylon  will  become  the  pl»« 
of  punishment  and  of  redemption  for  the  daughter  «>( 
Zion.  This  knowledge  lay  also  naturally  not  far  off. 
Since  747  (tiie  beginning  of  the  era  of  NtUHmasw)  the 
Chaldeans  were  in  possession  of  the  vioeroyship  ("** 
trapy)  of  Babylon,  and  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  the 
tributaiy  kings  of  Babylon  sought  to  free  themsehwi 
from  Assyria^  and  to  drive  her  from  the 
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the  imperiiil  power;  m  is  now  attested,  also,  by  the 
royftl  annals  of  the  Assyrian  monuments,  although  we 
do  not  yet  venture  to  make  use  of  these  monumental 
remsins  as  historical  sources.    This  much  however  is 
oertsin,  that  the  kings  of  Assyria  were  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  satraps  of  Babylon,  and  that  they 
sought  to  secure  for  themselves  the  possession  of  Baby- 
Ion  by  placing  brothers  and  sons  in  the  viceroyship. 
The  M^edes  also,  the  future  heirs  of  the  Chaldean  impe- 
rial power,  stood  already  ominously  enough  on  the 
theatoe  of  history:  they  had  broken  loose  from  Assyria, 
and  were  forming  an  independent  kingdom.    This  be- 
ginning of  the  Median  monarchy  with  Dejoces  falls, 
aooording  to  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
betwixt  the  end  of  the  summer  of  711  and  the  end  of 
the  BTunmer  of  710,  thus  about  the  time  of  the  downfall 
of  Sennacherib.    There  were  contemporary  foreshadow- 
ings  of  this  circumstance,  that  the  Chaldeans  would  be 
the  next  heirs  of  the  Assyrian  power,  and  the  Medes 
the  next  heirs  of  the  Chaldean.    A  prophet,  however, 
is  not  directed  to  political  combinations.     We  point  to 
this,  only  because  it  is  peculiar  to  prophecy  to  attach 
itself  to  the  movements  of  the  future  in  the  womb  of 
the  present,  and  because  it  is  called  to  point  out  the  signs 
of  the  times.     Besides,  we  dare  not  assign,  a  priori^ 
impassable  limits  to  the  working  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy.    How  far  the  glance  of  a  prophet  extends,  is 
not  to  be  measured  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
present,  but  is  determined  according  to  the  will  of  the 
revealing  Spirit.     The  horizon  of  a  prophet  is  always 
narrower  or  wider  according  to  his  charisma. 

VII.  Now  that  we  have  convinced  ourselves,  by  the 
method  of  unprejudiced  investigation,  that  Isaiah  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  prophetic 
discourses  which  the  collection  contains,  let  us  inquire, 
who  arranged  this  collection  of  Isaiah^s  discourses!  i.e. 
who  is  the  edit<fr  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  f    That  Isaiah 
himself  has  edited  his  book  of  prophecy  is,  at  the  out- 
set, by  no  means  unlikely.     The  most  of  the  books  of 
prophecy  which  the  canon  contains  are  edited  by  the 
prophets  themselves  whose  names  they  bear.     Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Micah  has  in 
his  book  gathered  together  compendiously,  into  a  chro- 
nologically indivisible  whole,  the  contents  of  his  pro- 
phetic   announcements    under   Jotham,    Ahaz,    and 
Hezekiah.     And  that  Ezekiel  arranged  aud  published 
his  prophecies,  just  as  we  have  them,  no  one  doubts, 
not  even  Hitzig.     It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether 
the  case  does  not  perhaps  stand  with  the   book  of 
Isaiah  precisely  as  with  the  book  of  Jeremiah.     We 
know  from  himself,  that  Jeremiah  dictated  his  prophe- 
cies in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  Baruch,  but 
that  Jehoiakim  destroyed  this  roll,  and  that  the  prophet 
then  reproduced  it  with  additions,  so  that  he  twice 
edited   his  prophecies  in  a  book.     Nevertheless,  the 
book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  have  it,  cannot  be  that  second 
edition  of  the  prophet  in  its  original  form.     One  of  the 
leading  arguments,  which  tell  against  it,  is  this,  that 
the  book  has  an  appendix,  viz.  ch.  lii.,  which  is  intro- 
duced from  the  second  book  of  Kings,  and  that  the 
hand  of  the  collector  (Stao-icevoum^s),  who  betrays  him- 
self thereby,  has  also  extended  the  text  of  Jeremiah,  at 
ch.   xxxviii.  28-xxxix.  14,  from  the  second  book  of 
ICin^.     Does  the  matter  then  stand  precisely  so  with 
the  book  of  Isaiah?    It  also  contains  a  historical  sec- 
tion, ch.  zxxii.-xxxix.,  which  we  read  a  second  time  at 
2  Ki.  xviii.  13-xix.     This  section  describes  the  ministry 
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of  Isaiah  during  the  last  years  of  the  Assyrian  epoch. 
If  it  has  been  introduced  from  the  second  book  of  Kings 
into  the  book  of  Isaiah,  then  it  would  follow  neces- 
sarily therefrom,  that  Isaiah  is  not  himself  the  editor 
of  his  prophecies.  But  that  prenuss  shows  itself  to  be 
untenable,  and  therefore  also  this  conclusion.  Although 
the  text  of  this  historical  section  in  the  book  of  Kings, 
critically  considered,  is  in  many  respects  better  than 
the  text  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  yet  the  true  state  of 
matters  is  this,  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Elings 
has  taken  the  passage  in  question  from  the  book  of 
Isaiah.  The  quaUty  of  the  text  proves  nothing  either 
for  or  agunst,  for  the  text  also  of  the  historical  section, 
2KL  zxlT.  18-xx?.;  Jer.  HI.,  has  been  preserved  purer,  and 
more  faithful  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  namely,  in  the 
secondary  passage,  than  in  the  source  whence  it  has 
flowed  into  the  book  of  Jeremiah.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  originality  of  the  section  m.  the  book  of  Isaiah  results 
from  the  following  arguments: — 1.  The  arrangement  of 
the  four  histories,  which  it  contains,  corresponds  to  the 
plan  of  the  book  of  Isaiah;  the  two  first  of  these  narra- 
tives contain  the  closing  act  of  the  Assyrian  drama, 
the  two  others  form  the  transition  to  the  second  part 
of  the  book,  ch.  xi.-ixvi.,  which  has  the  Babylonian  exile 
for  its  stand-point  and  its  sphere.  2.  The  psalm  of 
king  Hezekiah  is  wanting  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  why  it  was  dropped  there. 
3.  We  have  idso  an  indirect  express  testimony  for  the 
view,  that  the  section  in  question  m.  the  book  of  Isaiah 
is  original.  The  chronicler  says,  at  the  close  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hezekiah's  reign,  2  Ch.  xxxli.  32,  "  Now  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Hezekiali,  and  his  goodness,  behold,  they 
are  written  in  the  vision  of  Imiah  the  prophet,  the  son 
of  Amoz,  in  {into)  the  book  of  the  hingt  of  Judah  and 
larael.**  Into  the  great  book  of  Kings,  which  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  chronicler,  there  had  thus  passed 
over  a  historical  report  respecting  Hezekiah  from 
^n*y  V^  tSth  (vision  of  Isaiah,  which  is  the  title  of  this 

book),  quite  in  the  same  way  as  into  our  canonical 
book  of  Kings,  which  likewise  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
chronicler,  i.  That  the  author  of  the  canonical  book 
of  Kings  had  our  book  of  Isaiah  before  him  among  his 
original  materials,  we  see  from  2  Ki.  xvi.  5,  a  passage 
which  was  written  with  an  eye  on  Is.  vii.  1.  5.  Then 
we  learn  from  Is.  vii.  1,  ff.;  xx.,  especially  viii.  1  -4 ;  comp. 
vi.  1,  that  Isaiah  has  incorporated  historical  communi- 
cations with  his  prophecies,  and  that  in  these  he  related 
matters  about  himself  sometimes  in  the  first  person, 
sometimes,  as  at  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix  ,  in  the  third.  In 
addition  to  this,  Isaiah,  as  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22  attests, 
was  also  the  author  of  a  historical  monograph  on  king 
Uzziah.  And  why  should  not  the  section,  ch.  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.,  if  we  regard  it  without  prejudice,  be  from 
Isaiah^s  own  hand  1  Modem  criticism  certainly  holds 
this  to  be  impossible,  because  of  the  miracles  there  re- 
lated. But  Isaiah  must  certainly  have  reckoned  himself 
as  a  wonder-worker,  since  he  offers  his  services  to  king 
Ahaz  for  a  heavenly  or  earthly  miracle,  according  to 
his  liking.  And  that  Jehovah  himself  is  a  God  that 
doeth  wonders,  is  a  fundamental  supposition  of  pro- 
phecy. That  in  particular  he  will  loose  the  Assyrian 
knot,  which  the  unbelief  of  Ahaz  has  tied,  by  means  of 
a  miracle,  Isaiah  expressly  predicts.  This  loosing 
chapters  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  record ;  the  scene  of  the 
close,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  drama,  is  the 
conduit  qf  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller^B 
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fidd,  eh.  Tii.  3;  xxxtI.  s.  The  style  in  which  this  whole 
historical  section  is  written,  is  not  the  annalistic,  but 
the  prophetic  style  of  history,  for  these  two  types  of 
historicfld  style  are  to  be  distinguished:  one  is  able 
in  the  canonical  book  of  Kings  to  separate  with  greiit 
certainty  what  belongs  to  the  one  and  what  to  the 
other  manner  of  writing  history.  And  how  worthy  of 
Isaiah  is  this  historical  section  written  with  prophetic 
pen!  The  representation  is  noble,  elegant,  pictorial, 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  most  glorious  pro- 
ductions of  Hebrew  historical  writing.  The  historical 
section,  ch.  zxxri.-xxxix.,  is  thus  not  opposed  to  the  view 
that  Isaiah  himself  has  arranged  his  prophecies  just  as 
we  have  them.  That  the  collection  does  not  contain 
pseudo-Isaian  prophecies,  which  demand  a  post-Isaian 
editor,  we  have  ab^ady  seen.  There  just  remains  the 
question,  whether  perhaps  the  collection  is  so  des^tute 
of  plan,  that  on  this  account  its  composition  may  not  be 
traced  back  to  Isaiah.  Ewald  and  others  are  of  opinion 
that  the  collection  exhibits  itself  as  a  confused  mass.  But 
this  reproach  rests  upon  ignorance.  It  is  of  course  not 
arranged  chronologically  so  far  as  details  are  concerned. 
The  succession  of  time  forms  only  the  lowest  scaffold- 
ing. For  all  the  dates  which  meet  us,  viz.  ch.  vi.  1; 
vii.  1;  xiv.  28;  xx.  1;  xxxvi.  1,  are  points  in  a  progres- 
sive line.  In  other  respects  also,  on  the  whole,  chrono- 
logical progress  is  evident.  The  Uzziah-Jotham  group, 
eh.  l.-?l,  is  followed  by  an  Ahaz  one,  ch.  vfl.-iii.,  and 
this  by  a  Hezekiah  one,  ch.  xUl.-xxxiz.,  and  tins  by  the 
latest  altogether  esoteric  one,  eh.  xi.-lxTi.  But  this 
chronological  arrangement  is  in  particulars  interrupted 
in  many  ways,  especially  within  the  circle  of  the  oracles 
against  the  heathen,  ch.  xiu  -xxlU.  It  may  be  asked  then, 
whether  this  inteiruption  also  has  motives  of  design. 
We  may  presume  so,  for  the  books  of  Jeremiah  also  (as 
we  have  it)  and  Ezekiel  are  so  drawn  np  that  the  ar- 
rangement according  to  time  is  subordinated  to  a  higher 
arrangement  according  to  matter. 

VIII.  So  is  it  also  in  the  book  of  Isaiah:  not  only 
the  contents  of  this  book,  but  also  the  disposition  of  its 
separate  parts,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  kingly  spirit  of 
the  prophet,  as  will  be  shown,  if  we  now  consider  the 
Arrangement  of  the  Collection.  The  book  of  Isaiah  falls 
into  two  halves,  oh.  i-xxxix., xL-1xt1.  The  first  half  is 
divided  into  seven  parts,  and  the  second  into  three. 
One  may  call  the  first  half  the  Assyrian,  for  its  goal  is 
the  fall  of  Assyria;  the  second  the  Babylonian,  for  its 
goal  is  the  redemption  from  Babylon.  But  the  first 
half  is  not  purely  Assyrian,  for  betwixt  the  Assyrian 
pieces  Babylonian  ones  are  inserted,  and  in  general 
such  as  interrupt  the  chronologically  restricted  horizon 
of  those  Assyrian  pieces.  The  seven  parts  of  the  first 
half  are  the  following,  viz.  I.  Prophecies  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  on  the  way  to  hardening,  ch.  ii.-vL 
2.  The  comfort  of  Immanuel  during  the  Assyrian  cala- 
mities, ch.Tii.-xU,  •  These  two  parts  form  a  syzygy  (pair). 
It  ends  in  a  psalm  of  the  redeemed,  eh.  xii.,  the  echo  at 
the  end  of  days  of  the  song  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  consecration  of  the  pro- 
phet, ch.  vi.,  which  looks  threatening  and  promising  on 
the  opposite  sides.  It  is  introduced  by  a  summary 
preface,  ch.  t.,  in  which  Isaiah,  the  prophet  placed  mid- 
way betwixt  Moses  and  Jesus  the  Christ,  begins  in  the 
manner  of  the  great  testamentary  song  of  Moses,  D«.  xxxiL 
8.  This  is  followed,  ch.  xili.-xxiii  ,by  prophecies  of  judgment 
and  salvation  to  the  heathen,  belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  the  Assyrian  time  of  judgment,  but  inclosed 


and  divided  into  two  parts  by  Babylonian  pieces. 
For  a  prophecy  respecting  Babylon,    eh.  xiiL-xir.  S3. 
the  city  of  the  imperial  power,  forms  tiie  commenoe- 
ment;  an  oracle  respecting  Tyre,  ch.  xxiu.,  the  dty  of 
the  world*s  commerce,  which  receives  its  death-blow 
ixGsn.  the  Chaldeans,  foimsthe  condusion,  and  a  second 
prophecy  respecting  the  wilderness  by  the  sea,  Le.  Baby- 
lon, ch.  xxi.  1-10,  forms  the  middle  of  this  ingeniouily 
laid  out  collection  of  oracles  respecting  the  drcle  of 
nations  outside  Israel.     4.  To  this  collection  is  at- 
tached a  great  apocalyptic  prophecy  respecting  the 
judgment  of  the  world  and  the  last  things,  which  gives 
it  a  background  losing  itself  in  eternity,  and  together 
with  it  forms  a  second  syzygy,  oh.  xxiT.-xxdl.    5.  From 
these  farthest  eschatologic  distances  the  prophet  then 
returns  to  the  reality  of  the  present  and  of  the  nearest 
future,  when  in  ch.  xxviiL-xxxiii.  he  discusses  the  down- 
fall of  Assyria  and  its  consequences.     The  middle 
point  of  this  group  is  the  prophecy  respecting  the  pre- 
cious comer-stone  laid  in  Zion,  and  this  group  also  ia 
matched  by  the  prophet.     6.  In  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  with 
a  farther  reaching  eschatologic  prophecy  of  revenge 
and  redemption  to  the  church,  a  prophecy  in  which  we 
already  hear  the  key-notes  of  ch.  xL-4xvi.  as  in  a  prdade. 
7.  After  these  three  syzygies,  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  we 
are  put  back  by  means  of  the  two  first  histories  into 
the  Assyrian  time,   the   two   others   show  us  fmm 
afar  the  development  with  Babylon  then  preparing 
itself.   These  four  histories  are  on  purpose  so  axranged, 
giving  the  succession  of  time,  that  they  appear  as  it 
were  Janus-headed,  half  looking  backward,  half  for- 
ward, and  that  in  this  way  the  two  halves  are  by  their 
means  clasped  together.    The  prophecy,  cfa.Txxiz.s-r. 
stands  betwixt  the  two  halves  like  a  finger-post,  whidi 
has  the  inscription  Sa^  (Babel).     In  that  direction 
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proceeds  the  onward  course  of  Israd's  histoxy ;  in  that 
direction  is  Isaiah  hencef orth  buried  in  spirit  with  hii 
people ;  thero  he  preaches  in  ch.  xL-lzvi.  to  the  Baby- 
lonian exiles  the  redemption  near  at  hand. 

As  the  first  half  of  the  oollectiye  book  is  dirided 
into  seven  parts,  like  the  books  of  Hoeea  and  Amos, 
and  like  Ezekiel's  oracles  respecting  the  heathen,  ch.  xxr.- 
xxxii.,  so  the  second  half  is  tripartite.  The  tripartite 
arrangement  of  tins  cyde  of  prophecy  is  scarce  doubted 
any  more  by  any  one,  since  Riickert  in  his  translation 
and  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (1831)  gave 
utterance  to  this  observation.  Not  less  certain  is  it, 
that  each  part  in  itself  consists  of  8  X  3  discourses.  Hie 
division  into  chapters  bears  involuntaiy  testimony  to 
this,  without  however  everywhere  lutting  on  the  right 
beginnings.  The  first  part  of  this  great  trilogy,  cfa- 
xl.-xlviii.,  falls  into  the  following  nine  disoourees:  ch, 
xl.,  xU.,  xlii.,  xliii.  1-13,  xliii.14-xUv.l-5,  xKv.MS, 
xliv.  24-xlv.,  xlvi.  xlvii.,  xlviii.  The  second  part,  ch. 
xlix.-lvii.,  falls  into  the  following  nine :  ch.  xlix.,  L,  H-. 
Ui.  1-12,  lii.  13-liii.,  Kv.,  Iv.,  Ivi.  1-^,  Ivi.  9-lm  The 
thh^  part,  ch.  lviii.-lxvi.,  falls  into  the  following  nine: 
ch.  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ix.,  Ixi.,  Ixii.,  bdii.  l-<,  briiL  7-lxiv.,  hnr., 
Ixvi.  Only  in  the  middle  of  the  first  part  is  the  draw- 
ing of  the  boundary  line  somewhat  questionable.  In 
the  two  others  a  mistake  is  quite  impossible.  Tto 
second  half  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  thus  tfaroughoot  a 
temariue  eanetm  (a  sacred  ternary),  just  like  the  gospa 
of  John  (in  the  New  Testament),  wWch  is  throughont 
arranged  as  a  trilogy.  The  theme  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi  is  the 
approaching  redemption  and  the  oonsolatioii,  hot  at 
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the  same  time  a  call  to  repentuice  which  it  indades  in 
itself.    For  the  redemption  is  for  that  Israel  which 
nmaiiiB  faithful  in  confessing  Jehovah  in  calamity  also^ 
and  while  the  salvation  is  delayed,  not  for  the  apostates, 
who  deny  Jehovah  in  word  and  deed  and  place  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  heathen :  "  there  u  no  peace, 
Mith  the  Lord,  to  the  wicked.^*    So  ends  ch.  xlviii.  22, 
the  first  part  of  the  seven-and-twenty  disoouzses.    The 
second  part  concludes  ch.  Ivii.  21,  more  forcibly  and 
with  a  fuller  tone :  "  there  i*  no  peace,  taith  my  God,  to 
the  wicked^    And  at  the  end  of  the  third  part,  ch. 
Ixvi.  24,  the  prophet  drops  the  form  of  that  refrain,  and 
gives  utterance  with  the  deepest  pathos,  and  in  awful 
features  of  description,  to  the  miserable  final  destiny  of 
the  tranBgressora: ' '  their  worm  thall  not  die,  neither  shaU 
their  Jire  be  quenched;  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto 
all  /eah'* — exactly  as  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  book  of 
Paahns  the  short  form  of  the  blessing  (^*  blessed  be,  &c.'') 
is  dropped,  and  a  whole  psalm,  the  hallelujah  Ps.  cl., 
takes  its  place.    The  three  parts,  marked  ofif  in  such  a 
way  by  the  prophet  himself,  are  only  variations  of  one 
theme^  but  have  each  a  peculiar  element  of  it  as  their 
middle  point,  and  a  peculiar  key-note,  which  is  struck  in 
the  very  first  words.     In  each  of  the  three  parts  a  dif- 
ferent antithesis  stands  in  the  foreground;  in  the  first 
psrt,  dLxL-xliiii.,  the  antithesis  of  Jehovah  and  the  idols, 
of  Israel  and  the  heathen ;  in  the  second  part,  ch.  zllz.- 
ivii,  the  antithesis  of  the  sufiering  of  Jehovah's  servant 
in  the  present,  and  his  glory  in  the  future;  in  the  third 
part,  ch.  iTiii-lxvi.,  the  antithesis  within  Israel  itself,  viz. 
the  hypocrites,  the  immoral,  the  apostates  on  the  one 
side,  the  faithful,  the  mourners,  the  persecuted  on  the 
other.     For  in  the  first  part  the  redemption  from  Baby- 
lon is  represented,  in  which  the  prophecy  of  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  prophecy  and  the  framer  of  the  world's 
history,  is  fulfilled,  to  the  shame  and  downfall  of  the 
idols  and  their  worshippers;  in  the  second  part  the  ex- 
altation of  the  humbled  servant  of  Jehovah,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  exaltation  of  Israel  to  the  height  of 
its  world-calling;  in  the  third   part  the  conditions  of 
sharing  in  the  future  redemption  and  glory.     In  this 
third  part  the  glory  of  the  church  and  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  future  are  described  more  majestically  than  in  the 
two  others.    The  promise  rises  in  the  circle  of  the  8  X  9 
discourses  always  higher,  until  in  ch.  Ixv.  and  Izvi.  it 
reaches  its  loftiest  height,  and  interweaves  time  with 
eternity.     **  With  great  spirit,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach, 
ch.  ziTUi.2t,ff.,  with  reference  to  these  chapters,  xi.-lxri., 
*'  did  Isaiah  look  on  the  last  things  and  comforted  the 
mourners  in  Zion.     Onwards  into  eternity  he  depicted 
the  future,  and  what  was  hidden  before  it  made  its 
appearance.'* 

IX.  The  Literary  Style  of  laaiah. — It  is  only  now, 
after  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the  book 
of  laaiah,  alike  in  respect  of  its  rich  contents,  and  in 
respect  of  its  well  •  conceived  arrangement,  proceeds 
from  Isaiah  himself  alone,  that  we  can  sketch  a  true 
and  warrantable  picture  of  his  literary  peculiarity. 
As  he  is,  when  we  look  at  the  contents  of  his  book, 
the  most  universal  of  prophets,  so  he  appears,  when  we 
look  at  the  form  of  his  book,  as  a  master  in  all  the 
forms  of  style  and  representation.  In  no  prophet  do 
we  find  so  kinglike  a  mastery  of  mind  over  matter, 
so  inexhaustible  a  versatility  in  all  shades  of  discourse, 
so  pictorial  a  muac  of  speech.  His  mode  of  repre- 
sentation embraces  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  style,  h-om 
the  most  tender  and  delicate  historical  prose  up  to  a 


dithyrambio  sublimity  and  an  ecstatic  speaking  with 
tongues,  where  he  does  not  at  all  speak  as  with  the 
tongue  of  men  but  as  with  the  tongue  of  angels. 
Whether  his  prophetic  thoughts  may  clothe  them- 
selves in  the  garb  of  psalmody,  or  of  elegy,  or  of 
gnomic  poetry,  his  performance  is  always  of  the  most 
excellent  kind.  The  prophet  shows  himself  as  a  psalm- 
writer  in  ch.  xii.,  where  he  closes  the  book  of  Im- 
manuel  (as  we  may  call  ch.  vii.-xii.)  with  a  song  of  the 
redeemed,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  song  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  £x.  xv.;  and  in  ch.  xxv. 
1-^,  where,  pUced  at  the  end  of  days,  he  begins  to 
celebrate  what  he  has  seen  in  psalms  and  songs,  for  the 
cyde  of  prophecy,  eh.  xxIt.-xxtU.  (which  we  may  call  the 
book  of  the  world's  judgment),  is  the  finale  to  ch.  xiii.- 
zxiii.  (the  book  of  the  oracles  respecting  the  heathen) 
in  strictest  musical  sense.  Everything  here  is  full  of 
song  and  music.  The  picture  of  the  catastrophe,  ch. 
xxi?.,  is  followed  by  a  fourfold  hymnal  echo :  the  down- 
fall of  the  imperial  city  is  sung,  ch.  xxt.  1-6,  the  self- 
manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  blissful  presence  is  sung, 
ch.  xxT.  9,  the  bringing  back  and  the  resurrection  of 
Israel  is  sung,  ch.  xxvi.  M9,  the  fruitful  vineyard  of 
the  church  under  Jehovah's  protection  is  sung,  ch.  xxviL 
8-fi.  And  this  music  runs  through  all  keys,  from 
the  most  sublime  heavenly  hymn  down  to  the  most 
lovely  popular  little  song — it  is  a  great  and  varied  con- 
cert, which  is  only  introduced  by  the  epic  commence- 
ment, ch.  xxiv.,  and  the  epic  conclusion,  ch.  xxru.  7,  ff. ; 
and  in  the  interval  the  prophecy  is  continued  redta- 
tively.  This  whole  finale,  ch.  xxIt.  -  xxrii.,  is  a  great 
hallelujah,  hymnal  in  contents,  musical  in  form,  and 
that  to  such  a  degree,  that,  for  example,  ver.  6  of  ch. 
xxv.  sounds  like  joyous  music  at  a  happy  meal;  it  is  as 
if  one  heard  stringed  instruments  played  with  rapid 
strokes  of  the  bow.  One  has  brought  up  the  frequency 
of  paranomasia  in  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  as  an  objection 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  cycle,  and  certainly  one 
finds  here  more  music  together  in  the  sound  of  the 
words  than  anywhere  else,  but  that  Isaiah  is  fond 
of  painting  for  the  ear  is  shown  by  his  undisputed 
prophecies  also,  e.g.  eh.  xxU  fi,  xvii.  12,  ff.  Here  in  ch. 
xxiv.-xxvii.  it  occurs  to  a  greater  extent  than  any- 
where else,  because  this  cycle  is  to  be  a  finale,  by 
means  of  which  aU  that  has  gone  before  is  outdone. 
And  (just  to  give  prominence  to  one  Isaian  feature 
of  this  cycle)  is  not  the  tone  of  the  popidar  song, 
which  the  prophet  begins  at  ch.  xxvii.  2-5,  just  the  same 
as  at  ch.  v.  1,  where  the  same  individual,  who,  ch.  1.  s, 
began  like  another  Moses,  steps  forth  before  his  people 
like  a  minstrel,  and  as  at  ch.  xxiii.  15,  ff.,  where  he 
interweaves  with  his  oracle  respecting  T^re  the  song  of 
an  Alme  or  Bajadere  ?  And  what  a  master  is  Isaiah 
also  in  the  ktnah  or  elegy !  Approaches  to  it  are  found 
in  ch.  xxi.  8,  ff.;  xxii  4;  but  in  the  oracle  respecting 
Moab,  ch.  xf.  xTi .  from  beginning  to  end  all  is  elegiac, 
the  prophet  feels  in  sympathy  with  what  he  prophe- 
sies, as  if  he  belonged  to  the  poor  p^)ple,  whose  mes- 
senger of  misfortune  he  must  be.  He  bewails  the 
laying  waste  of  the  Moabite  vine- trellises,  mingling  his 
tears  with  the  tears  of  Jazer : 

"  Theraforo  I  bewail  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer  the  vine  of 
Sibmah : 
I  water  thee  with  my  teara,  O  Heshbon  and  Elealeh; 
That  upon  thj  harvest  and  upon  thy  vintaga 
The  war-cry  ia  fidlen." 

This  tetrastich,  which  forms  one  Masoretic  verse,  is  in 
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measure  and  movemeiit  the  Hebrew  oounterpart  of  a 
lapphio  strophe.  Prophecy,  which  is  in  general  as  much 
human  as  divine,  becomes  here  soft  and  tearful  to  a 
degree  we  are  more  accustomed  to  in  Jeremiah  than  in 
Isaiah.  As  the  plectrum,  by  touching  the  chords  of  the 
harp,  causes  them  to  tremble  violently,  so  the  fearful 
things  which  he  hears  Jehovah  say  respecting  Moab 
touch  the  chords  of  his  inner  man.  "Wherefore  my 
bowels  sound  like  a  harp  for  Moab,  and  mine  inward 
parts  for  Kir  -  haresh/'  How  altogether  different  a 
key-note  is  that  with  which  the  prophet  be^ns  ch. 
xxviii.  28 !  He  has  often  already  spoken  the  language 
of  gnomic  poetry,  especially  in  ch.  xxvi.,  but  here  he 
claims  the  attention  of  his  hearers  exactly  Hke  a  teacher 
of  wisdom.  "  Give  ye  ear,  and  hear  my  voice;  hearken 
and  hear  my  speech!*'  For  the  consolation  of  the  promise 
here  assumes  the  garb  of  a  longer  parabolic  discourse, 
eh.  zxtUL  34,  ir,  in  which  God's  instructive  and  peda- 
gogical wisdom  is  illustrated  by  means  of  figures  drawn 
from  husbandry.  Thus  Isaiah  sparkles  in  all  varieties  of 
poetic  speech.  If  we  cast  another  glance  on  ch.  xl.-lxvi., 
then  we  must  say,  there  is  in  respect  of  style  nothing 
more  finished,  nothing  more  glorious  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, than  this  trilogy  of  discourses  by  Isaiah.  In  ch. 
i.-xxxix.  the  language  of  the  prophet,  although  there 
also  presenting  every  variety  of  colour,  is  in  great 
measure  compressed,  massive,  plastic;  but  here  in  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.,  where  the  prophet  no  longer  has  his  footing 
on  the  soil  of  the  present,  but  is  carried  away  into  a 
distant  future  as  into  his  home,  the  language  also  ac- 
quires the  character  of  the  ideal,  the  supernatural,  the 
ethereal,  the  infinite;  it  has  become  a  broad,  dear, 
bright  stream,  which  transports  us  on  majestic  but 
soft  and  transparent  waves,  as  it  were,  into  the  other 
world.  Only  in  two  passages  does  it  become  harsher, 
more  troubled,  clumsier,  viz.  ch.  liii.  and  Ivi.  9-lvii  11*. 
In  the  former  it  is  the  passion  of  grief,  in  the  latter  the 
passion  of  anger,  which  stamps  itself  on  the  language. 
In  every  other  direction  to  which  it  turns,  the  influence 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  passion  is  evident.  In  ch. 
bdii.  7  the  prophet  begins  the  tone  of  liturgic  praise; 
in  ch.  Ixiii.  19^-4xiv.  4,  it  is  sadness  which  restrains  the 
flow  of  discourse ;  in  ch.  Ixiv.  6,  one  perceives,  as  at 
Je.  iii.  25,  the  tone  of  %\^,  or  the  liturgic  prayer  of 
confession. 

X.  In  the  second  part  of  the  collection  the  Mes- 
sianic proclamation  also  reaches  its  zenith.  In  order 
rightly  to  estimate  the  ascending  progression,  which 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  this  respect  also  presents, 
let  us  consider  the  Chriatoloffical  Character  of  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  If  we  compare  Obadiah,  Joel,  Amos, 
Hoeea^  with  Isaiah  and  Micah,  then  it  strikes  us  at 
first  sight,  that  the  person  of  the  Messiah  steps  into 
the  foreground  of  prophecy  with  Isaiah  and  his  later 
contemporary  Micah  in  such  a  way  as  it  had  never  before 
done  with  any  prophet .  In  the  book  of  hardening,  ch.  L-tI., 
threatening  and  promise  still  stand  in  their  first  sta- 
dium :  the  proclamation  of  judgment  reproduces  with 
application  to  the  present  so  ripe  for  judgment  the  curses 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  and  the  future  glory  of 
Israel  appears  here  only  as  the  restoration  of  the  past. 
The  prophecy  ch.  iv.  2,  the  fundamental  prophecy  re- 
specting the  n'ln*  nut  (zemach  Jehovah),  the  Branch  of 

the  Lord,  which  is  continued  in  Je.  xxiii.  5;  xxxiii.  15; 
Zee.  iii.  8 ;  vi.  12,  is  still  so  much  mixed  with  light  and 
shade,  held  forth  so  enigmatically,  that  it  b  matter  of 


question,  whether  temaeh  is  meant  as  a  penon  or  sb  s 
tiling;  the  former,  however,  is  more  probable:  Jehovah 
will  call  forth  a  branch,  the  land  will  produce  a  fniii    | 
i.e.  heaven  and  earth  will  take  hold  of  eadi  other,  in 
order  to  give  Israel  a  king,  who  will  bring  true  bsting    | 
glorification  to  the  remnant  of  Israel,  after  that  all 
false  glory  is  overthrown.    The  book  of  hardening,  ck.    I 
l.-ii.,  which  (at  least  ch.  ii.-vi.)  belongs  to  the  Uzmh- 
Jotham  period,  is  then  followed  by  the  book  of  Im- 
manuel,  ch.  fU.-xlL     Here  we  find  ourselves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  bj 
Syria  and  £|diraim  in  common  for  the  conquest  of 
Judah  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty  d  David. 
In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death  the  prophet  by  mesas  of 
a  heavenly  vision  has  been  appointed  as  an  instromentof 
hardening  and  its  consequences — rooting  out  and  ban- 
ishment for  the  mass  of  Israel,  and  now  he  stands  with 
his  son  Shear- jashub,  whose  name  {the  remnant  Ml 
return)  shadows  forth  the  further  progress  of  Isnu^i 
history,  before  king  Ahaz,  to  whom  he  offers  to  pledge 
God's  faithfulness  to  his  promise  by  means  of  any 
miraculous  sign  he  might  choose,  be  it  a  heavenly  or 
an  earthly  one.     With  respect  to  this  oUStr  Ahas  u 
free  to  choose,  but  he  hardens  himself  by  hypocritiosUj 
declining  it,  because  he  is  secretly  intending  to  sum- 
mon the  help  of  Assyria  against  the  two  oonfedentes. 
Hence  the  prophet  announces  to  him  an  rStt  (<^)> 
which  has  a  daric  foreground  and  a  ligfat  backgnnmd. 
turning  the  former  to  the  deepisers  of  Jehovah,  the 
latter  to  the  believers.    Before  the  seei^gaae  of  the 
prophet  there  stands  an  rtdy  (almah),  i.e.  an  unmamed 

woman,  but  one  who  is  young,  capable  of  bearing  chil- 
dren. She  conceives  and  bears  a  son,  and  calls  his 
name  Immanuel.  The  prophet  now  mentions  not  the 
devastation  which  the  Syrians  and  Ephraimitei  will 
produce  in  Judah,  but  he  predicts  forthwith  the  devii- 
tation  of  the  lands  of  the  two  oonfederatee  (t.f .  by  mesni 
of  Assyria),  then  however  the  concourse  of  the  swamw 
of  the  Egyptian  flies  and  the  Aasyriain  bees  in  the  Issd 
of  David,  and  its  devastation  by  means  of  that  veiy 
Assyria,  whose  help  Ahaz  has  summoned,  and  which 
Jehovah  now  summons  as  his  instrument  of  puni^- 
ment  In  this  time  of  deepest  humiliation — this  ii  jort 
the  dark  foreground  of  the  sign — when  the  imperial 
power  has  tmned  the  holy  hind  into  wildeniess  sad 
pasture,  the  son  of  the  virgin  will  grow  up.  Merer 
comes  in  this  way  on  the  path  of  judicial  punishment, 
but  it  comes :  the  name  and  person  of  Immanuel  are 
the  pledge  of  salvation  in  the  midst  of  that  extreme  dan- 
ger of  overthrow,  which  has  come  upon  the  house  and 
people  of  David  through  their  fleshly  self  help,  "thu 
is  the  light  background  of  the  sign,  which  the  prophet 
from  ch.  viii.  28  onwards  unfolds  for  the  beKeveiB.  The 
deepest  darkness  is  broken  through  by  the  rise  of  a 
great  light :  the  promised  child  is  bom,  the  heir  and 
defender  of  the  throne  of  David;  joy,  freedom,  pes«. 
glory  are  in  histrain.  His  names  are  uSt.  WMerfiii, 
for  his  origin,  appearance,  and  work  are  wond«fal; 
vyV*  Counsellor,  for  his  wisdom  leads  to  the  happiiK* 
of  his  people ;  ->*«)aa  Sit,  the  mighty  Ood,  for  JehoTah. 
the  mighty  God,  lee  eh.  z.n,  is  present  in  hhn  amon^ 
his  people ;  njr^aK,  the  everlagHng  Father,  fear  with  a 
father's  love  and*  care  he  rules  over  his  own  onto 
eternity;  o'^Sv-nttr.  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  univeisal 
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peace  is  tbe  fruit  of  his  rule.    The  son  of  the  virgin, 
whom  the  prophet,  ch.  rii.  14,  foresees  when  not  yet  con- 
oeived  and  bom,  lies  here  ahready  in  the  cradle  of  the 
prophetic  word,  which  joyfully  greets  him,  and  in  ch. 
xi.  the  prophet  sees  him  grown  up  and  reigning,  and 
describes  the  universal  righteous  rule  of  peace  of  this 
second  David,  who,  after  that  the  Lebanon  of  the  im- 
perial power  is  for  ever  thrown  down,  springs  from  the 
tree  of  the  house  of  David,  which  had  become  a  root- 
atump,  but  not  without  hope.    Thus  does  Isauh  pro- 
phesy in  presence  of  the  Assyrian  development,  which 
the  unbelief  of  Ahas  has  entered  into,  and  by  whose 
consequences  the  holy  land  was  still  heavily  oppressed, 
when  Jesus  was  bom,  for  the  imperial  power  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  it  be  called  Rome  or  Assyria. 
At  one  and  the  same  time  with  Isuah  Micah  pro- 
claimed the  Prince  of  Peace  of  Bethlehem- Ephratah. 
This  high  flight  of  the  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz  has  its  foundation  in  two  laws  of  sacred  his- 
toiy:  in  the  first  place,  in  the  law  of  intensity  of  all 
beginnings,  for  the  entanglement  entered  into  with  As- 
syria by  Ahaz  is  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  im- 
perial powers;  secondly,  in  the  law  of  contrast,  for  the 
worse  the  existing  rulers  were  of  the  house  of  David, 
the  deeper  became  the  longing  after  the  second  David, 
the  clearer  and  the  brighter  he  appears  on  the  horizon 
of  prophecy,  as  here  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
where  the  bad  character  of  Ahaz  is  the  dark  back- 
ground of  his  picture.     The  following  stadium  of  the 
Messianic  proclamation  is  weaker  and  of  a  lower 
flight,  for  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  Judah  had  a  king 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  David.     In  the  cycle  of 
prophecy,  6b.  zxriiL-xxxiu.,  Isaiah  sets  over  against  the 
false  supports  of  a  God-forgetting  policy  the  strong 
and  precious  corner-stone,  which  Jehovah  has  laid  in 
Zion  as  the  only  and  infallible  ground  of  confidence; 
this  prophecy,  eh.  utIU.  is,  is  Messianic,  but  yet  not  so 
concretely  personal  as  before.     We  find  in  this  cycle 
comprehensive  and  numerous  portraitures  of  the  glorious 
time  following  the  judgment,  ch.  xxriii.  &,  flr.;  xxix.  17-84; 
xxz.  19-SO;  xxxlL  1-8,  u-ao ;  xxxili.  l»-24,  but  nowhere  do  we 
see  the  augtist  form  of  the  Messiah  standing  forth  pro- 
minently from  that  glorious  time  in  the  same  chivao- 
teristic  distinctness  as  before.     Where  Isaiah  speaks 
here  of  a  king,  who  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and 
whom  the  preserved  faithful  ones  are  reckoned  worthy 
to  see  in  his  beauty,  ch.  xxxlL  i;xxxiii.  17,  comp.  O;  there  it 
is  only  the  king  who,  surrounded  by  like-minded  princes 
and  leaders  of  the  people,  eh.  xxxii.  ib,  3 ;  xxriii.  e,  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  well-ordered  state,  so  that  one  may 
hesitate  as  to  whether  Hezekiah  or  the  Messiah  is 
meant.    From  what  other  cause  does  that  spring  than 
this,  that  the  contrasts  of  the  present  with  the  Messianic 
future  were  less  glaring,  and  therefore  also  the  im- 
pulses to  the  Messianic  prophecy  were  not  so  strong? 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  apply  to  the  author  of  ch. 
xL-lxvi.  what  was  said  of  the  apostle  John— volcU  aivis 
sine  meta.     In  this  testamentary  book  of  consolation 
for  the  exiles  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  appears  to  be 
lost  in  the  idea  of  Israel,  but  in  reality  it  is  by  means 
of  this  seeming  disappearance  as  it  were  bom  anew. 
What  is  hitherto  wanting  to  the  prophetic  picture  of 
the  Messiah  is  the  ecee  homo.    The  passion  of  Christ 
baa  indeed  a  noble  type  in  David,  who,  pursued  by 
Saul  and  betrayed  by  Ahithophel,  prefigures  that  which 
wiU  be  done  to  the  future  Christ  by  the  rulers  of  his 
own  people  and  by  one  of  his  own  disciples.     This 


type  is  also  not  altogether  silent,  for  the  S^nrit  of 
prophecy  mixes  in  the  words  of  David's  psalms,  respect- 
ing his  own  typical  suffering,  prophetic  words  of  the 
suffering  of  his  antitype,  the  second  David.  But 
a  direct  prophecy  of  the  sufferings  which  will  pre- 
cede the  glories  of  Christ  is  up  to  tliis  point  not 
in  existence.  The  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
shows  us  the  process  of  divine  logic,  by  means  of  which 
the  passion  as  prelude  to  the  gloiy  has  been  taken  up 
into  the  prophetic  picture  of  the  Messiah.  During  the 
time  of  the  exile,  in  which  throughout  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
Isaiah  lives  and  moves,  it  was  not  the  house  of  David, 
but  an  important  phenomenon  of  quite  a  different  kind, 
which  attracted  the  prophet's  gaze  to  itself,  viz.  the  people 
of  Grod,  who,  removed  from  the  limits  of  their  narrowly 
confined  nationality,  were  now  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  heathen  world,  in  order  to  overcome  it  with  spiri- 
tual weapons.  In  the  sense  of  this  high  Messianic- 
apostolic  calling,  the  whole  Israel  of  the  exile  is  called 
Tm  *T3y»  ^^0  servant  of  Jehovah.   But  the  mass  is  blind 

and  deaf,  and  unable  to  accomplish  this  calling,  there- 
fore the  idea  of  the  Jehovah-servant  is  destroyed,  a 
division  is  accomplished  within  it :  this  becomes,  in  its 
full  sense,  not  the  mass,  which  is  so  only  by  virtue  of 
the  divine  will,  the  reverse,  however,  in  respect  of 
personal  conduct,  but  the  portion  of  the  people  true  to 
its  calling,  which  on  this  very  account  is  persecuted  by 
the  mass  of  its  own  people  not  less  than  by  the  heathen, 
the  church  of  Jehovah,  which  amid  the  deepest  humi- 
liation in  the  form  of  a  servant  and  of  wretchedness 
bears  the  salvation  of  its  people  and  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  on  its  heart,  visible  in  its  members,  invisi- 
ble in  as  far  as  it  has  not  the  outward  unity  of  a  com- 
monalty, but  only  the  inner  unity  of  a  similar  disposi- 
tion. This  community,  which  suffered  not  because  of 
its  sins,  but  for  Jehovah's  honour  and  Israel's  continued 
existence,  and  which  in  its  innocent  and  willing  suffer- 
ing and  dying  was  the  holy  seed  of  Israel's  future,  is  a 
narrower  circle  within  the  wider  one  of  collective  Israel; 
and  inasmuch  as  this  narrower  circle  concentrates 
itself  still  more  narrowly  on  the  one  person  of  a  ser* 
vant  of  Jehovah,  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  after  it  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  idea  of  Israel  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  comes  forth  again  from  this  absorption  more 
significant,  more  spiritual,  and  more  glorious.  There  is 
no  Old  Testament  idea  of  so  wonderful  logical  develop- 
ment, as  this  idea  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  Isaiah. 
It  forms,  as  it  were,  a  pyramid:  its  lowest  base  is 
Israel  collectively,  its  middle  base  the  true  Israel,  its 
summit  Christ  as  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  Israel 
and  of  the  decree  of  redemption.  The  idea  is  thus  a 
threefold  one,  but  inwardly  coherent,  and  according  to 
this  its  living  threefold  character,  it  ascends  and  de- 
scends, it  expands  and  contracts,  and  by  means  of  this 
self-movement  produces  from  itself  a  fulness  of  new, 
spiritual,  and  especially  Christological  branches  of 
knowledge.  They  are  the  following:— 1.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  munuB  triplex  (threefold  ofiice).  The  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  is  a  prophet,  for  his  most  immediate 
calling  is  the  proclamation  of  salvation,  ch.  xiu.  4.  But 
he  is  also  a  priest,  for  he  performs  the  priestly  work  of 
V^  TWO  in  the  deepest,  most  universal  sense,  as  ch. 

liii.  predicts.  And  he  is  not  prophet  and  priest  alone, 
but  also  a  king,  to  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  do 
homage,  ch.  xlix.  7 ;  ui.  is.  thus  King  of  kings.   His  three- 
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fold  oflSoe  la  the  efifulgence  of  hiB  one  calling  as  Saviour 
and  of  his  undivided  glory.  2.  The  knowledge  of  the 
stattu  duplex  (the  twofold  state).  The  servant  of  Jehovah 
goes  through  ignominy  to  glory,  and  through  death  to 
life;  he  conquers  by  being  overthrown;  he  rules  after 
having  acted  as  a  servant;  he  lives  after  he  has  been 
put  to  death ;  he  finishes  his  work  after  he  appears  to  be 
rooted  out.  3.  The  knowledge  of  the  aatirfactio  vicaria 
(vicarious  satisfaction).  The  type  of  the  blood  hitherto 
silent  begins  in  ch.  liii.  to  speak.  For  here  Israel  con- 
fesses himself  to  be  a  great  sufferer  as  having  to  offer 
satisfaction  (o'lCrK)  ^or  the  sins  of  his  people,  which  he 

TT 

has  taken  upon  himself,  and  his  suffering  is  expressly 
designated  a  vicarious  punishment  ()po'*)Sv' ^iic),  i.e.  as 

a  divine  punishment  endured  not  for  his  own  sake,  but 
instead  of  his  people,  and  after  he  has  offered  himself, 
he  is  in  his  exidtation  also  still  one,  who,  himself  alto- 
gether righteous,  makes  many  righteous  and  bears  their 
sins,  thus  an  everlasting  priest  on  the  ground  of  his 
offering  of  himself.  4.  The  knowledge  of  the  unio 
myatica  capitis  cum  corpore  (mystical  union  between 
head  and  members).  In  the  older  picture  of  the  Mes- 
siah the  unity  of  the  Messiah  and  Israel  is  rather  an 
outward  one :  Israel  is  the  people  over  which  he  rules« 
the  army  which  he  leads  into  the  fight,  the  state  which 
he  regulates.  But  when  the  future  Mediator  of  salva- 
tion is  contemplated  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  the 
conception  of  his  relationship  to  Israel  also  is  deepened. 
He  is  Israel  himself  in  person,  he  is  the  idea  of  Israel 
in  complete  realization,  the  essence  of  Israel  in  its 
purest  manifestation,  and  therefore  he  is  called  Israel, 
ch.  xiix.  3,  as  the  New  Testament  church  is  called  Christ, 
1  Co.  xU.  12.  He  is  the  theanthropic  summit,  in  which 
Israel's  development  from  a  divine-human  basis  culmi- 
nates. Israel  is  the  stem,  he  is  the  top  of  the  tree; 
the  church  is  the  body,  he  the  head.  Such  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  has  burst  forth  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  this  most  sacred  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  in  its  ethereal  form  unites  the  depth  of 
idea  of  the  Grospel  of  John  with  the  figurative 
splendour  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  Prophecy  has 
now  expressly  and  carefully  carried  out  not  only  the 
distinction  of  Israel  according  to  his  everlasting  desti- 
nation and  his  appearance  in  time,  but  also  the  distinc- 
tion between  suffering  and  glory,  death  and  life,  depth 
and  height,  in  the  person  of  the  future  Christ.  And 
faith,  which  penetrated  to  the  understanding  of  pro- 
phecy, now  clung  not  merely  to  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,"  but  also  to  *'  the  Lamb,  who  bears  the  sin 
of  the  world;"  not  merely  to  a  new  covenant,  but  also 
to  a  new  '^ mediator  between  God  and  men;"  not 
merely  to  a  propitiation  of  Jehovah's,  but  also  to  a 
human  propitiator.  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !"  Let  us  pray 
with  Ailred,  the  abbot  of  Bieval  (til 66):  Qui  iancto 
haice  inspirasti  ut  acriberet,  inspira  quceso  mihi  ut  quod 
acripsit  intelligam,  quia  jam  inspirasti  ut  credam;  nisi 
enim  crediderimus,  non  intelligimus.  [r.  D.] 

IS'CAH  [one  who  loohs  forthl^  a  niece  of  Abraham, 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  and  sister  to  Milcah  and  Lot, 
Oe.  si.  29.  A  tradition  among  the  Jews  has  identified 
her  with  Sarah,  but  whether  entitled  to  reliance  or  not, 
there  are  no  proper  grounds  for  affirming.  Abraham 
called  Sarah  the  daughter  of  his  father,  though  not  of 
his  mother,  Qe.  xx.  12 ;  but  he  might  possibly  have  meant 
daughter  in  the  larger  sense,  as  including  grandchildren 


along  with  children.  Hie  natural  supposition  iiiather 
against  this,  however;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  more 
for  the  tradition  than  that  it  is  of  ancient  date^  and  is 
mentioned  both  by  Josephua  and  by  Jerome. 

ISCAR'IOT.    iSce  Judas. 

ISH'BI-BE'NOB  ok  ISBO-BENOB  [dwtOet  ot 
Nob]f  a  Philistine  giant,  son  of  Kapha  (so  it  shoukl 
rather  be,  than  "  son  of  the  giant"),  who  on  one  oc- 
casion made  a  deadly  assault  on  David,  and  apparently 
might  have  attained  his  purpose,  but  for  the  timely  in- 
terposition of  Abishai,  who  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and 
slew  the  giant.  That  David's  life  must  have  been  in 
great  jeopardy  at  the  time  is  evident  from  the  resolu- 
tion come  to  by  his  friends,  that  he  was  no  more  to 
hazard  his  life  in  actual  conflict,  2  8a.  zxi.  I6.17. 

ISHBOSHETH  [man  of  shame],  Bosheth  or  litiaxM 
was  an  epithet  applied  by  the  Israelites  to  idols,  or  the 
false  gods  they  represented;  and  so  a  man  of  boAetk 
might  be  much  the  same  as  a  man  of  an  idol — of  Baal, 
for  example.  This  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the 
circumstance,  that  I^bosheth,  the  surviving  son  of 
Saul,  according  to  2  Sa.  ii.  8,  &c.,  is  in  1  Ch.  viiL  ^ 
called  Esh'baalf  man  of  Baal  (for  esh  is  merely  an  ab- 
breviation of  ish).  How  either  form,  of  the  name 
should  have  been  imposed  upon  one  of  Saul^s  sons,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive;  since  Saul  is  never  chaiged,  amid 
all  his  defections,  with  a  formal  attachment  to  idolatiy. 
Possibly,  it  was  bestowed  at  first  as  a  nickname,  in 
memory  of  the  son's  false  position  and  miserable  end, 
and  gradually  supplanted  his  proper  name.  On  the 
death  of  Saul  and  his  other  sons,  Ishbosheth,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  youngest,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  Abner,  who  also  drew  over  by  mudi  the 
larger  portion  of  the  tribes  to  his  side,  2  Sa.  ii.  8;  iii  17,  in 
spite  of  a  strong  feeling  existing  among  them  for  Darid. 
After  various  skirmishes  between  the  forces  of  the  rival 
kings,  a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  anny 
of  David  under  Joab  was  completely  vietorions.  After 
this  the  interest  of  David  continujdly  waxed  stronger, 
while  that  of  Ishbosheth  declined,  2  Sa.  iiL  i.  It  was  on 
the  military  skill  and  influence  of  Abner  that  the  latta 
chiefly  depended;  but  a  breach  took  pUoe  between 
them  on  account  of  criminal  intercourse  having  arisen 
between  Abner  and  one  of  Saul's  concubines,  whidi, 
according  to  eastern  notions,  amounted  to  a  sort  of 
treason.  On  being  chaiged  with  this  impropriety  by 
Ishbosheth,  Abner  strongly  resented  it,  and  threatened 
to  transfer  the  kingdom  to  David.  He  seems  presently 
after  to  have  entered  into  negotiations  for  that  purpose; 
but  in  the  midst  of  them  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the 
resentment  of  Joab  for  the  death  of  Abishu.  The  fall 
of  Abner  was  like  a  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  Ish- 
bosheth; on  hearing  it  his  hands  became  feeble,  and  all 
Israel  was  troubled,  2  Sa.  iv.  1.  Two  men  however,  cap- 
tains of  Ishbosheth  (Baanah  and  Rechab),  sought  to 
turn  the  matter  to  good  account  for  themselves;  they 
resolved  to  cut  off  the  head  of  their  master,  and  cany 
it  in  triumph  to  David  at  Hebron — ^which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  but  only  to  meet  with  the  punishment 
which  their  treacherous  conduct  deserved,  Darid 
ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  both  of  then. 
2  S&.  iv.  2-12.  Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  been  for^yev* 
old  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  2SA.ii.io;  but 
this  appears  not  to  include  the  earlier  part  of  the 
struggle,  when  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  should  be 
recognized  as  king  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
people.    The  struggle  for  this  recognition,  and  the  sofa* 
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sequent  reign,  probably  together  occupied  the  whole 
seven  jears  that  David  was  at  Hebron;  for  he  appears 
immediately  on  lahbosheth's  death  to  have  removed 
fehe  seat  of  government  to  Jerusalem. 

ISHI.  This  name  corresponds  to  two  words  in  the 
original,  differently  spelled,  though  pronounced  alike, 
and  of  quite  different  significations.  Of  these  one 
(*VWt  my  man)  occurs  only  once  as  a  proper  name.     It 

is  in  Ho.  ii.  16,  where  the  Lord  says  to  converted 
Israel,  '^In  that  day  thou  shalt  call  me  Ibhi,^*  that  is, 
my  husband,  returning  to  Jehovah  with  true  conjugal 
affection.    The  other  Mi  (y^th,  salutary)  occurs  as  the 

name  of  individuals,  but  is  applied  to  none  of  any  note: 
one  a  descendant  of  Judah,  i  Ch.  ii  3i;  another  of  the 
same  tribe,  i  Ch.  it.  20 ;  four  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  con- 
nected with  an  expedition  against  the  Amalekites, 
I  Ch.  if.  42 ;  one  of  the  tribe  of  Mauasseh,  1  Ch.  ▼.  24. 

ISH'MAEL  [whom  God  hears].  1.  The  son  of  Abraham 
by  Hagar,  the  Egyptian  bondmaid.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  birth  of  this  remarkable  person 
have  been  already  described  in  the  articles  Abraham 
and  Hagar;  and  under  the  latter  those  also  have  been 
referred  to  which  were  connected  with  his  early  life, 
and  his  expulsion,  along  with  his  mother,  from  the 
tent  of  Abraham.  The  name  was  communicated  by  an 
angel  on  tiie  occasion  of  her  first  expulsion,  and  before 
the  child  was  bom,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Lord's  com- 
passion toward  her,  in  directing  her  to  a  well,  when 
she  was  ready  to  perish  for  thirst  in  the  wilderness 
of  Beersheba,  Oe.  xtI.  15.  It  was  doubtless  also  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  perpetual  monitor  to  her  and 
her  son,  whence  to  look  for  protection  and  deliver- 
ance in  the  hour  of  need,  and  what  resources  they  might 
HtiQ  find  in  the  favour  and  lovingkindness  of  the 
God  of  Abraham — although  from  special  circumstances 
the  peculiar  place  of  honour  in  the  divine  covenant 
could  not  be  granted  to  Ishmael.  That  the  more  essen- 
tial blessings  of  the  covenant,  however,  were  open  to 
Imn  as  well  as  to  the  other  offspring  of  Abraham,  was 
expressly  signified  by  bis  circumcision,  which  took 
place  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  G«.  xnL  25.  But 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  this;  and  his  carnal  pride  and 
envy  were  stirred  amid  the  rejoicings  that  celebrated 
the  weaning-day  of  Isaac,  as  if  the  exulting  hopes  en- 
tei*tain6d  regarding  this  youthful  child  of  promise  were 
so  much  taken  from  himself,  G«.  xxL  9.  It  must  have 
appeared  to  him  ridiculous — ^fit  subject  for  the  laughter 
of  scorn — ^that  so  much  account  should  be  made  of  the 
little,  newly  weaned  Isaac,  in  comparison  of  himself, 
who  had  become  a  stripling  on  the  verge  of  manhood. 
In  so  thinking  and  feeling,  he  showed  that  he  had  an 
eye  only  to  what  was  outward  in  the  flesh,  what  met 
the  superficial  and  carnal  view  of  nature,  blind  to  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  (Jod's  covenant  of  blessing;  and  in 
this  he  was  a  fitting  type,  as  he  is  designated  by  the 
apostle,  of  those  in  after-times,  who,  like  him,  stood 
within  the  outer  circle  of  the  covenant,  but  who  knew 
nothing  of  its  higher  gifts,  had  no  sympathy  with  its 
Rpiritual  aims,  and  breathed  only  envy  and  malice  toward 
such  as  had,  Os.  iv.  20.  The  same  spirit  substantially  is 
ever  evincing  itself  anew  within  the  bosom  of  the  Chris- 
tian church;  though  in  its  forms  of  manifestation  it 
perpetually  varies  according  to  the  changeful  conditions 
of  society,  and  the  moods  of  individual  men.  Where- 
ever  the  carnal  heart  remains,  even  though  it  may 


clothe  itself  with  the  form  of  godliness,  the  spirit  of 
enmity  to  Grod*s  cause  and  people  will  be  found  lurk> 
ing:  and  it  is  the  Ishnoael,  not  the  Isaac  in  Abraham's 
family,  that  must  be  looked  to  as  the  prototype  of  the 
real  character  and  destiny.  But  Ishmael  was  also,  in 
a  sense,  an  heir  of  promise.  Even  before  he  was  bom 
an  assurance  was  given  to  Hagar  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  that  he  should  be  the  head  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring— a  seed  that  could  not  be  numbered  for  multi- 
tude, Oe.  xTi.  m  The  assurance  was  renewed,  when  he 
and  his  mother  were  finally  separated  from  the  house- 
hold of  Abraham,  Qe.  xxi.  18.  On  the  first  occasion  too, 
the  characteristics  were  briefly  but  most  graphically 
given,  which  were  to  distingui^  both  the  man  himself, 
and  the  multitudinous  ofi&pring  that  were  to  proceed 
from  him.  He  was  to  be  "a  wild  man" — literally 
a  wild  ass  of  inan,  Oe.  xvi.  12 ;  that  is,  his  relative  posi- 
tion and  habits  should  be  like  those  of  that  untamed 
creature,  the  chartered  libertine  of  the  desert,  "  whose 
bands  God  hath  loosed,  whose  house  he  hath  made  the 
wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings:  he  scometh 
the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  the  crying 
of  the  driver;  the  range  of  the  mountains  \b  his  pasture," 
Job  xxxix.  6-7.  There  could  not  be  a  more  exact  image 
of  the  general  character  and  habits  of  the  races  which 
occupy  the  vast  deserts  and  pasture-lands  of  Arabia, 
and  among  which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  holding  the  chief  rank.  These  Bed- 
ouins, as  they  are  now  conmionly  called,  of  the  desert, 
are  the  hereditary  assertors,  and  most  remarkable  types, 
of  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  family  or  dan,  as 
opposed  to  the  settled  order  and  regulated  liberty  of 
civilized  life.  The  hand  of  each,  as  was  originally 
said  of  Ishmael,  is  against  every  one,  and  every  one's 
hand  against  him ;  or,  as  they  stiU  say  in  Nubia,  **  In 
the  desert  every  one  is  the  enemy  of  another."  The 
roving  habits  of  uomades,  and  something  like  the  license 
of  freebooters,  are  the  kind  of  understood  conditions  of 
such  a  state  of  society— no  law  recognized  but  that  of 
immemorial  usage,  no  authority  beyond  that  of  each 
petty  chieftain;  it  is  a  state  irreconcilAbly  at  war  with 
the  quiet  labours  of  husbandry,  and  the  fixed  abodes  as 
well  as  peaceful  arts  of  dvic  life,  for  these  are  in- 
consistent with  that  airy  freedom  which  it  worships  as 
the  ideal  good;  and  wherever  it  prevails,  agriculture,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  except  on  the  most  limited  scale, 
disappears,  cultivation  of  every  kind  languishes,  the 
world  becomes  a  virtual  desert.  The  wonderful  thing 
is — ^not  that  such  a  state  of  society  exists  now,  and  has 
existed  so  long  in  Arabia  (where  the  nature  of  the 
country  is  in  great  measure  adapted  to  it) — but  that, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  prediction,  it 
should  have  connected  with  it  as  its  upholders  so  large, 
vigorous,  and,  in  a  political  respect,  powerful  a  popu- 
lation. The  races  represented  and  headed  by  Ishmael's 
descendants — scattered  and  disorganized  as  they  are 
among  themselves— are  justly  entitled  to  be  reckoned 
"a  great  nation,"  Qe.  xxi.  18,  and  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  world's  history.  '  *  While  many  con- 
querors," as  remarked  by  Baumgarten,  "have  marched 
into  the  Arabian  wilderness,  they  have  never  been  able 
to  catch  this  grand  wild  ass  and  to  tame  him."  But  he 
has  done  to  others  what  they  could  not  do  to  him. 
The  victorious  arms  of  the  Arabians  have  spread  the 
terror  of  their  name  far  and  wide;  they  have  ascended 
more  than  a  hundred  thrones;  and  have  established 
their  colonies,  their  language,  and  their  religion  from 
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the  Senegal  to  the  Indiu,  from  the  Euphcfttee  to  the 
ialandB  of  the  Indian  Ooean. 

So  far,  however,  as  lahmael  himaelf,  and  his  lineal 
descendanti,  were  personally  oonoemed,  the  prophecy 
uttered  concerning  their  future  place  and  destiny,  has 
more  immediate  respect  to  what  ^ould  distinguish 
them  in  their  proper  home.  They  were  to  inhabit 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  desert  region  stretch- 
ing from  the  south  of  Palestine  onwards  through  the 
vast  Arabian  peninstda.  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
habitat  that  we  are  to  understand  the  somewhat  pecu- 
liar expression,  "  He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren,""  G«.  z?l.  is — an  expression  again  used  at 
IshmaeFB  death,  *'  He  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren,*'  G«.  zzt.  18.  It  is  literally  upon  the  face  of 
O^fi  Sy)f  t»  fight  of,  or  before  them;  that  is,  Ishmael 

and  his  seed  were  not  to  vanish  away  into  nothing,  or 
disappear  in  some  remote  region,  but  should  maintain 
their  position  in  that  high  table-land  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Judea,  and  toward  which  it  might  be  said 
to  look.  Hence  we  are  told  of  the  family  of  Ishmael, 
in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  and  with  the  view  ap- 
parently of  throwing  light  on  the  expression  under  con- 
sidera^on,  that  **  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur, 
that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria.*" 
It  was  a  somewhat  elevated  and  at  that  time  compara- 
tively frequented  region,  connecting,  as  it  did,  the  two 
greatest  and  most  ancient  kingdoms  in  that  part  of  the 
worid;  so  that,  while  separated  from  the  other  offspring 
of  Abraham,  the  son  of  Hagar  and  his  seed  had  a 
position  not  far  distant,  and  dwelt  constantly  in  front 
of  them.  To  be  assured  of  this  when  sent  forth  to 
what  seemed  a  forlorn  and  hopeless  exile,  was  a  most 
appropriate  and  seasonable  consolation. 

In  regard  to  the  domestic  reUtions  of  Ishmael,  we 
know  only  for  certain,  that  his  mother  took  him  a 
wife  out  of  her  native  country,  Egypt,  that  he  had 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  that  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  137  years.  Whether  all  his  children 
were  the  o&pring  of  one  mother  may  be  doubted, 
both  from  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
habits  of  Ishmael,  and  in  particular  from  his  daughter 
Mahalath  being  expressly  designated  the  sister  of  Ne- 
baioth,  the  eldest  son,  a«.  xz?Ul.  q.  This  seems  to  point 
to  a  distinction  in  the  family  circle,  and  to  imply  the 
existence  of  brothers,  of  whom  it  could  not  be  said 
that  Mahalath  was  in  the  same  sense  their  sister  that 
she  was  of  Nebaioth.  The  daughter  referred  to  was 
married  to  Esau,  as  is  stated  in  the  last  reference,  and 
would  become,  with  her  ofispring,  if  she  had  any, 
merged  in  the  vigorous  stock  of  the  Edomites.  The 
fact  of  such  a  marriage,  too,  incidentally  shows,  that 
the  separation  of  Ishmael  from  Abraham's  household 
was  by  no  means  absolute — that  he  did  not,  ultimately 
at  least,  stand  to  the  next  generation  of  the  chosen 
family  in  the  relation  properly  of  an  alien — nay,  that 
in  marrying  into  his  family  Esau  imagined  his  parents 
would  regard  him  as  cultivating  a  suitable  connexion, 
and  taking  a  step  that  might  partly  compensate  for  the 
impropriety  of  his  earlier  alliances.  Ishmael's  attend- 
ance at  the  burial  of  his  father  Abraham  is  a  further, 
and  not  less  decisive,  proof  of  the  same  thing,  Oe.  xxt.  9. 
It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
formal  reconciliation;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that 
as  Abraham's  later  offiipring  by  Keturah  received  each 
a  portion  of  their  father's  goods,  Ishmael  also,  who 


was  probably  more  than  any  of  them  the  object  of 
paternal  afibction,  was  not  denied  his  share.  l%e  sou 
of  Ishmael  were  Nebaioth,  Kedar,  Adbeel,  MihsMs, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa^  Hadar,  Tema^  Jetur,  Kapfaoh, 
Kedemah,  Oe.  u?.  is- is.  These,  it  is  said,  w«e  the 
names  "  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  by  thdr  towni,  and  by 
their  castles,  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nstiana." 
In  other  words,  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  somewhat 
like  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  became  so  many  hesde 
of  tribes;  which  implies,  that  in  the  next  generation 
they  spread  themselves  pretty  widely  abroad.  It  appean, 
from  the  passage  already  cited,  Q«.  zzr.  u,  that  the  head-, 
quarters  of  the  race  lay  in  the  northern  parti  of  tiie 
Arabian  peninsula;  but  in  process  of  tame  they  would 
naturally  stretch  more  inland,  eastward  and  southward. 
That  they  also  extended  theur  joumesring  northwards  is 
evident  from  the  notice  which  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Joseph,  where  it  is  sidd  that  the  brethren  of  Joseph 
espied  "  a  company  of  Ishmeelites  coming  from  Gilnd 
with  their  camels  bearing  spioery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh, 
to  cany  it  down  to  Egypt,"  Oe.  xxx?ll. ».  The  company 
has  afterwards  the  name  of  Midianites  applied  to 
it,  Ter.  28,  probably  on  account  of  its  consisting  of  more 
than  one  dass  of  people,  Midianites  also  in  part;  hot 
being  first  called  Ishmeelites,  we  caa  bave  no  reasonahk 
doubt  that  these  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
caravan-party.  The  trade  of  inland  carrien  between  the 
countries  in  the  north  of  Africa,  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  in  southern  and  western  Asia  (India,  Penia, 
Babylonia,  &c.)  on  the  other,  is  one  in  which  sections 
of  the  Ishmeelite  race  have  been  known  from  the  re- 
motest times  to  take  a  part.  It  suited  thdr  migntoiT 
and  unsettled  habits;  and  they  became  so  noted  for  it, 
that  others,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  same  race,  were 
not  unfrequently  called  Ishmeelites,  merely  became 
they  followed  the  Ishmeelitic  traffic  smd  mannen. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael  penetrated  into  Arabia,  or  acquired  settlements 
in  its  southern  and  more  productive  regions.  As  it  is 
certain  the  Ishmeelite  mode  of  life  has  been  always 
less  practised  there,  and  a  modified  dvilixation  is  of  old 
standing,  the  probability  is  that  the  population  in 
those  regions  has  little  in  it  of  Ishmeelite  Uood.  But 
with  all  their  regard  to  genealogies  the  Arabic  races 
have  for  thousands  of  years  been  so  transfused  into 
each  other,  that  all  dis^ct  landmarks  are  well  ni^ 
lost.  And  the  circumstance  of  Mohammed  baring, 
for  prudential  reasons,  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  son  of  Abraham,  has  led  to  an  extenaon  of  the 
Ishmeelite  circle  far  beyond  what  the  probable  iv^ 
will  bear  out.  Arabian  traditions  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  are  of  no  value,  and  it  is  but  to  waste  tisK 
to  make  search  for  them — so  far  as  the  illustration  d 
Scripture  is  concerned.  We  know  nothing  for  certain 
respecting  the  real  seed  of  Ishmael  but  what  is  re- 
corded there. 

2.  IsHMAKL.  A  son  of  Nethaniah,  who  was  "ol 
the  seed  royal,"  Je.  xLi;  SKI.  uT.tf;  and  a  pemm  of 
consummate  arrogance,  treachery,  and  deceit.  His 
proud  spirit  would  not  allow  of  his  submitting  to  the 
delegated  authority  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  made  governor  of  Judah  on  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  supremacy  of  tiie  house  of 
David.  But  he  feigned  submission  for  a  time,  in  order 
that  he  might  with  the  more  certainty  aoeompliflh  hn 
diabolical  purpose  of  efiecting  the  destruction  of  Geda- 
liah  and  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him.    ^ 
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this  work  of  deceit  and  violence,  it  appean,  he  was  in 
concert  with  BaaliB,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  is 
even  said  to  have  sent  him  for  the  purpose,  Je.  xl.  4 — 
though  what  should  have  led  him  to  do  so  we  are  not 
told.    The  actual  design,  however,  was  no  secret  to 
some  about  Gedsliah,  who  forewarned  him  of  it,  and 
counselled  decisive  measures  to  prevent  its  execution; 
but  in  vain.     Gedaliah  refused  to  entertain  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  foul  intentions  of  Ishmael,  and  admitted 
him  to  free  and  familiar  intercourse.    This,  however, 
only  served  to  furnish  Ishmael  with  the  opportunity  he 
wanted;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  feast,  at  which  he 
was  received  in  confidence,  he  and  his  men  smote  Geda- 
liah with  the  sword,  and  all  who  were  with  him.   Next 
day  he  met  a  company  of  spuitual  mourners,  on  their 
way  to  the  prostrate  temple  of  Jerusalem  with  incense 
and  certain  offerings,  and  taking  them  aside  to  the 
residence  of  Gedaliah  he   slew  them,  and  cast  their 
dead  bodies  into  the  pit  which  already  contained  the 
corpses  of  Gedaliah  and  his  companions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ten,  who  got  their  lives  for  a  prey  on  account  of 
certain  treasures  which  they  had  hid  in  a  field,  and  which 
Ishmael  no  doubt  deemed  of  more  value  than  their 
blood.     After  these  deeds  of  treachery  and  slaughter 
Ishmael  gathered  about  him  as  many  as  he  could  of 
the  people  that  remained,  including  the  daughters  of 
king  Zedekiah,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  them 
over  to  the  Ammonites,  but  he  was  attacked  near 
Gibeon  by  a  company  under  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah, 
and  the  people  were  rescued  out  of  his  hands.     He 
escaped  with  eight  men  to  the  Ammonites,  and  is  heard 
of  no  more. 

3.  Ishmael.  Several  other  persons  of  this  same 
name  occur  in  the  genealogies,  but  without  any  note 

of  distinction — ^l  Ch.  vUL  38;  2Ch.  xlx.  U;  zxiU.  1 ;  Ear.  x.  22. 

ISH'TOB  [men  of  Toft].  It  seems  somewhat  doubt- 
ful  whether  lahtob  should  be  regarded  as  one  word, 
the  name  of  a  petty  kingdom  connected  with  Syria;  or 
should  be  separated  into  its  two  component  elements, 
and  rendered  tnen  ofTob.  It  occurs  only  at  2  Sa.  x.  6, 
8,  where  the  several  parties  composing  the  great  Sy- 
rian army  that  came  against  David  are  given.  No- 
thing is  known  of  Ishtob  as  a  region  of  country,  but 
Tob  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Jephthah,  Jo.  xi.  3 ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  Ishtob  in  the  passage  of  Second 
Samuel  is  simply  the  people  of  that  place  or  district. 

ISI4E,  most  commonly  in  the  plural  ISLES  (^  or 

Q«9tt»  understood  to  be  from  *^,  to  inhabit) ^  primarily 

TT 

inhabited,  or  habitahU  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea  or 
rivers,  then  sKore-land,  coasts  of  the  sea,  or  land  in  the 
sea,  island.  The  word  is  used  with  considerable  lati- 
tude in  Scripture,  and  may  be  found  in  all  the  senses  now 
indicated.  It  occurs  in  the  most  general  sense  in  Is. 
xlii.  15,  where  it  is  fitly  rendered  drif  land,  the  con- 
verse of  the  rivers  spoken  of  immediately  before.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  applied  to  denote 
maritime  regions  of  some  sort,  either  upon  the  coast  of 
a  mainland,  or  appearing  as  distant  and  isolated  spots 
in  the  sea.  Hence,  it  came  naturally  to  signify  places 
lyin^  remote  from  the  covenant-people,  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  crossing  the  seas — as  in  Ps.  Ixxii. 
10,  **  The  kings  of  Tarshiah  and  the  isles;"  Is.  xli.  5, 
'*  The  isles  saw  it  and  feared,  the  ends  of  the  earth 
yvere  afraid;"  Zep.  ii.  II,  "  All  the  isles  of  the  heathen 
shall  -worship  him."  It  is  sometimes  used  of  specific 
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maritime  regions,  as  Ohittim,  Caphtor  (Crete),  Je.  ii.  10 ; 
xiTiL  4,  *o.;  but  the  more  genial  sense  is  the  prevailing 
application  of  the  term. 

ISIIAEL  [figkttr  or  so^t^r  of  God],  h  The  name 
griven  by  the  angel  of  God  to  Jacob,  in  commemoration 
of  the  conflict  of  faith,  which  in  deep  humility  and 
earnestness  of  soul  he  maintained  with  the  heavenly 
messenger  at  Peniel,  Go.  xxxii.  88;  ''Thy  name,"  it  was 
said  to  him,  "shi^  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel; 
for  thou  hast  fought  (so  it  should  be  rendered)  with 
Grod  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed."  {See  Jacob.) 
2.  From  Jacob,  as  the  immediate  head  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  or  covenant-people,  the  name  of  Israel  became 
the  common  and  distinctive  appellation  of  the  whole 
community.  They  were  at  once  called  the  seed  of 
Jacob,  and  the  tribes  or  people  of  Israel.  3.  After  the 
unhappy  division  into  two  separate  kingdoms  in  the 
time  of  Behoboam,  it  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
kingdom  comprising  the  ten  tribes-— pu-tly,  perhaps, 
because  this  division  formed  considerably  the  larger 
portion  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  name,  and 
partly  because  it  might  have  been  invidious  to  select 
from  among  the  several  tribes  any  less  comprehensive 
appellation — while,  on  the  other  side,  Judah  formed  so 
preponderating  a  part  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
house  of  David,  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  became  for 
that  portion  the  fitting  designation.  4.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  actual  division,  however,  and  the  separation 
of  Judah  from  Israel,  the  term  Israel  still  remained 
the  proper  designation  of  the  covenant-people,  and  is 
often  so  used  in  the  prophets;  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  still  formed  the  ideal  representation  of  the  whole 

stock,  1  Kl.  xtUI.  30,31 ;  Ezr.  Ti  17;  Je.  xxxi.  1,  &o.      Hence  also 

in  New  Testament  scripture  Israel  is  applied  to  the 
true  people  of  God,  whether  of  Grentile  or  of  Jewish 
origin,  Ro.ix.6;  aa.  ri.i6,ftc.;  it  is  comprehensive  of  the 
entire  church  of  the  redeemed. 

IS'RAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  The  name  Israel, 
which  at  first  had  been  the  national  designation  of  the 
twelve  tribes  collectively,  Ex.  ill.  i«,  Ac.,  was,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  monarchy,  applied  to  the  northern  kingdom 
(a  usage,  however,  not  strictly  observed,  as  in  2  Ch. 
xii.  6),  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  portion,  which 
was  termed  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  limitation  of 
the  name  Israel  to  certain  tribes,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  that  of  Ephraim,  which,  accordingly,  in  some  of 
the  prophetical  writings,  as  e.g.  Is.  xvii.  13;  Ho.  iv.  17, 
gives  its  own  name  to  the  northern  kingdom,  is  dis- 
cernible even  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  of  the  causes  which  eventually  led  to  the 
schism  of  the  nation.  It  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
rivalry,  which  needed  only  time  and  favourable  circum- 
stances to  ripen  into  the  revolt  witnessed  after  the 
death  of  Solomon. 

1.  Causes  of  the  Division. — ^The  prophet  Abijah,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  announce  to  Jeroboam,  the 
Ephraimite,  the  transference  to  him  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  declared  it  to  be  the  pun- 
ishment of  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  idolatry  so  largely  promoted  by  Solomon, 
1  Kl.  xi.  31-35.  But  while  this  revolt  from  the  house  of 
David  is  to  be  thus  \dewed  in  its  directly  penal  char- 
acter, or  as  a  divine  retribution,  this  does  not  preclude 
an  inquiry  into  those  second  causes,  political  and  other- 
wise, to  which  this  very  important  revolution  in  Israel- 
itish  history  is  clearly  rdEerable.      Such  an  inquiry 
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indeed  will  naake  it  evident  how  human  pasriona  and 
jealoufliea  were  made  subservient  to  the  divine  purpoees. 
Prophecy  had  early  assigned  a  pre-eminent  place  to 
two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob — Judah  and  Joseph — as  the 
founders  of  tribes.  In  the  blessing  pronounced  upon 
his  sons  by  the  dying  patriarch,  Joseph  had  the  birth- 
right confeired  upon  him,  and  was  promised  in  his  son 
Ephraim  a  numerous  progeny;  while  to  Judah  promise 
was  made,  among  other  blessings,  of  rule  or  dominion 
over  his  brethren — "thy  father's  children  shall  bow 
down  before  thee,"  Oe.  xMiL  le, ss;  xiix.  8,  so;  oomp.  i  Ch.  t.  i,i 
These  blefnings  were  repeated  and  enlai^ged  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Moses,  D«.  xxziu.  7, 17.  The  pre-eminence  thus  pro- 
phetically assigned  to  these  two  tribes  received  a  partial 
verification  in  the  fact  that  at  the  exodus  their  num- 
bers were  nearly  equal,  and  far  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
other  tribes;  and  further,  as  became  their  position,  they 
were  the  first  who  obtained  their  territories,  which  were 
also  assigned  them  in  the  very  centre  of  the  land.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  various  other  circum- 
stances  which  contributed  to  the  growth  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  these  two  tribes,  and  which,  from 
the  position  they  served  to  acquire  for  them  above  the 
rest,  naturally  led  to  tbeir  becoming  heads  of  parties, 
and  as  such  the  objects  of  mutual  rivalry  and  con- 
tention. The  Ephraimites  indeed  from  the  very  first 
gave  unmistakable  tokens  of  an  exceedingly  haughty 
temper,  and  preferred  most  arrogant  claims  over  the 
other  tribes  as  regards  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
This  may  be  seen  in  their  representation  to  Gideon  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Ju.  fill.  i,  and  in  their  conduct 
towards  Jephthah,  Ja.  xil.  i.  Now  if  this  overbearing 
people  resented  in  the  case  of  tribes  so  inconsiderable  as 
that  of  Manasseh  what  they  r^^arded  as  a  slight,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  they  must  have  eyed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  more  especially  their 
rival  Hence  it  was,  that  while  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Saul,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  Ephraimites,  with  the  other  northern 
tribes  with  whom  they  were  associated,  silently  ac- 
quiesced, they  refused  for  seven  years  to  submit  to  his 
successor  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  s  Sa.  ii.  9-ii,  and  even 
after  their  submission  they  showed  a  disposition  on  any 
favourable  opportunity  to  raise  the  cry  of  revolt:  "  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel,"  s  Sa.  xx.  i.  It  was  this  early, 
long-continued,  and  deep-rooted  feeling,  strengthened 
and  embittered  by  the  schism,  though  not  concuiring 
with  it,  that  gave  point  to  the  language  in  which  Isaiah 
predicted  the  blessed  times  of  Messiah:  ''The  envy  also 
of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adversaries  of  Judah 
shall  be  cut  off;  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and 
Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim,"  Is.  xl.  13.  Indeed,  for 
more  than  400  years,  from  the  time  that  Joshua  was 
the  leader  of  the  Israelitish  hosts,  Ephraim,  with  the 
dependent  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Benjamin,  may  be 
said  to  have  exercised  undisputed  pre-eminence  to  the 
accession  of  David.  And  accordingly  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  such  a  people  would  not  readily  submit  to  an 
arrangement  which,  though  declared  to  be  of  divine 
appointment,  should  place  them  in  a  subordinate  con- 
dition, as  when  God  "  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph, 
and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  even  the  mount  Zion  which  he  loved," 

Pa.  IxxvlU.  67, 08. 

There  were  thus  indeed  two  powerful  elements  tend- 
ing to  break  up  the  national  unity.  In  addition  to  the 
long-continued  and  growing  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 


Ephraimites  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  another  caon  cf 
dissatisfaction  to  the  dynasty  of  David  in  pailioiilir,  was 
the  azrangement  just  referred  to,  which  oonmsted  in 
the  removal  of  the  dvil,  and  more  partioulariy  eodoi- 
astical  government,  to  Jerusalem.  The  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances were  in  themselves  exceedingly  onerous,  and 
this  must  have  been  more  especially  felt  by  such  as 
were  resident  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary,  as  it 
entailed  upon  them  long  journeys,  not  only  when  at- 
tending the  stated  f estivak,  but  also  on  numerous  other 
occasions  prescribed  in  the  law.  This  must  have  been 
felt  as  a  special  grievance  by  the  Ephraimites,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  national  sanctuary  had  been  for  a 
very  long  period  at  Shiloh,  within  their  own  teiritoiieB; 
and  therefore  its  transference  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  to 
discern,  would  not  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  a  people 
who  had  proved  themselves  in  other  respects  so  jealous 
of  their  rights,  and  not  easily  persuaded  that  this  was 
not  rather  a  political  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  rival 
tribe,  than  as  a  matter  of  divine  choice,  IKL  xIt.sl  Nor 
is  it  to  be  overlooked,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
that  other  provisions  of  the  theocratic  economy  reliitive 
to  the  annual  festivals  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
those  in  whom  there  existed  aheady  a  spirit  of  dinatiF 
'  faction.  Even  within  so  limited  a  locality  as  Palestzne, 
there  must  have  been  inequalities  of  climate,  which 
must  have  considerably  afieoted  the  spiasons^  mote  yat- 
ticularly  the  vintage  and  harvest,  with  which  the  feasts 
may  in  some  measure  have  interfered,  and  in  so  far 
may  have  been  productive  of  discontent  between  the 
northern  and  southern  residents.  That  there  were  in- 
conveniences in  both  the  respects  now  mentioned,  would 
indeed  appear  from  the  appeal  made  by  Jeroboam  to 
his  new  subjects,  when,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  and 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  schism  by  making  it  religioiii 
as  well  as  political,  he  would  dismiade  them  bom  st^ 
tendance  on  the  feasts  in  Judah :  "  It  is  too  much  for 
you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,**  i  KL  xlL  ss;  and  from  the  fact 
that  he  postponed  for  a  whole  month  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  ter.  S3 — a  change  to  which  it  is 
believed  he  was  induced,  or  in  the  adoption  of  which 
he  was  at  least  greaUy  aided,  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  harvest  being  considerably  later  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  districts  (PIct.  Bible,  aoie  on  i  SL  xlL  8). 
Again,  the  burdensome  exactions  in  the  form  of  aer 
vice  and  tribute  imposed  on  his  subjects  by  Solomon 
for  his  extensive  buildings  and  tiie  maintenance  of  his 
splendid  and  luxurious  court,  must  have  still  farther 
deepened  this  disaffection,  which  originated  in  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  already  referred  to.  It  may  indeed 
be  assumed  that  this  grievance  was  of  a  dianctcr 
which  appealed  .to  the  malcontents  mote  directiy  than 
any  other;  and  that  these  burdens,  required  especially 
for  the  beautifying  of  the  capital,  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, who  did  not  in  any  way  participate  in  the  gloriea, 
in  support  of  which  such  onerous  chai^ges  were  required. 
The  burdens  thus  imposed  were  indeed  expressly  ftatnl 
to  be  the  chief  ground  of  complaint  by  the  representar 
tives  of  Israel  headed  by  Jeroboam,  whoi,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  coronation  at  Shechem,  waited  on  the  acn 
of  Solomon  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress,  iCxiLi 
The  long  smouldering  dissatisfaction  could  no  longer 
be  repressed ;  and  a  mitigation  of  their  burdens  was 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  people.  For  this  end 
Jeroboam  had  been  summoned,  at  the  death  of  Solomon. 
from  Egypt;  whose  presence  must  have  had  a  marked 
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influenoe  on  (he  issue;  althoogh  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  Jeroboam  should  not  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
instrument  called  forth  by  the  occasion,  than  as  himself 
the  instigator  of  the  revolt.  With  this  agrees  the  in- 
timation made  to  him  from  the  Lord  many  years  before 
by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  The  very  choice  of  Shechem, 
within  the  territories  of  Ephraim,  as  the  coronation 
place  of  Behoboam,  may  have  had  for  its  object  the  re- 
pression of  the  rebellious  spirit  in  the  northern  tribes  by 
means  of  so  grand  and  imposing  a  ceremony. 

However  this  may  have  been,  or  in  whatever  d^free 
the  causes  specified  may  have  severally  operated  in 
producing  the  revolt,  the  breach  now  made  was  never 
healed;  €rod  himself  expressly  forbidding  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Behoboam  and  his  counsellors  to  subju- 
gate the  revolted  provinces,  with  the  intimation — "  lliis 
thing  is  from  me,"  i  Ki.  zlL  24.  The  subsequent  histoiy 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  productive  almost  only  of 
further  estrangement 

2.  Extent  and  JU$aurce$  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ivrael, — 
The  area  of  Palestine,  even  at  its  utmost  extent  under 
Solomon,  was  very  circumscribed.  In  its  geographical 
relations  it  certainly  bore  no  comparison  whatever  to 
the  other  great  empires  of  antiquity,  nor  indeed  was 
there  any  proportion  between  its  size  and  the  mighty 
influences  which  have  emanated  from  its  soil.  Making 
allowance  for  the  territories  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines,  the  area 
of  Palestine  did  not  much  exceed  13,000  square  miles, 
or,  according  to  a  familiar  comparison,  less  than  one- 
half  the  extent  of  IreUnd,  or  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  six  northern  counties  of  England.  This  limited 
extent,  it  might  be  shown,  however,  did  the  present 
subject  call  for  it,  rendered  that  land  more  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  theocracy  than  if  it  were  of  a  far 
larger  area.  What  precise  extent  of  territories  was 
embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  cannot  be  very 
easily  determined;  but  it  may  be  safely  estimated  as 
more  than  double  that  of  the  southern  kingdom,  or, 
according  to  a  more  exact  ratio,  as  9  to  4.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  specify  with  exactness  the  several  tribes  which 
composed  the  respective  kingdoms.  In  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Ahijah  to  Jeroboam,  he  is  assured  of 
ten  tribes,  while  only  one  is  reserved  for  the  house  of 
David;  but  this  must  be  taken  only  in  a  general  sense, 
and  is  to  be  interpreted  by  1  Ki.  xil  23,  oomp.  ver.  21; 
for  it  woidd  appear  that  Simeon,  part  of  Dan,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Benjamin,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that  Jerusalem  itself  was  situated  within  that  tribe, 
formed  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Ewald,ae«ehlehte, 
iU.  400).  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Judah  was 
the  only  independent  tribe,  and  therefore  it  might  be 
spoken  of  as  the  one  which  constituted  the  kingdom  of 
the  house  of  David. 

With  regard  to  population,  again,  the  data  are  even 
more  defective  than  with  respect  to  territorial  extent. 
According  to  the  uncompleted  census  taken  in  the  reign 
of  David,  about  forty  years  previous  to  the  schism  of 
the  kingdom,  the  fighting  men  in  Israel  numbered 
800,000,  and  in  Judah  500,000,  ssa.zxiv.9;  but  in  1  Ch. 
xxi.  5,  6,  the  numbers  are  differently  stated  at  1,100,000 
and  470,000  respectively,  with  the  intimation  that  Levi 
and  Benjamin  were  not  included,  oomp.  ch.  xxru.  24.  And 
as  bearing  more  directly  on  this  point,  Behoboam  raised 
an  anny  of  180,000  men  out  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
to  fight  against  Jeroboam,  IKL  zii.  21 ;  and  again,  Ahijah, 
the  son  of  Behoboam,  with  400,000  men,  made  war 


on  Jeroboam  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  800,000,  2  Gb. 
xUt  s.  According  to  the  general  laws  observable  in 
such  cases,  these  nimibers  may  be  said  to  represent  an 
aggregate  population  of  from  five  and  a  half  to  six 
millions,  of  which  about  one-tAtrd,  or  two  millions, 
may  be  fairly  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  at  the 
time  of  the  separation. 

8.  Its  Political  and  Religious  MelaHoJis. — But  whilst 
in  extent  of  territory  and  of  population,  and  it  might 
be  shown  also  in  various  other  respects,  the  resources 
of  the  northern  kingdom  were  at  the  very  least  double 
those  of  its  southern  rival;  the  latter  embraced  elements 
of  strength  which  were  entirely  lacking  in  the  other. 
There  was  first  the  geographical  position  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  which  exposed  its  northern  frontier  to  inva- 
sions on  the  part  of  Syria  and  the  Assyrian  hosts.  But 
more  than  this  or  any  exposure  to  attack  from  without, 
were  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  polity  on 
which  the  kingdom  was  founded.  Jeroboam's  public 
sanction  of  idolatry,  and  his  other  interferences  with 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  the  priesthood,  at  once  alienated 
from  his  government  aU  who  were  well  affected  to  that 
economy,  and  who  were  not  ready  to  subordinate  their 
religion  to  any  political  considerations.  Of  such  there 
were  not  a  few  within  the  territories  of  the  new  king- 
dom. The  Levites  in  particular  fled  the  kingdom, 
abandoning  their  property  and  possessions;  and  so  did 
many  others  besides;  "  such  as  set  their  hearts  to  seek 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  So  they  strengthened 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,*'  2  Ch.  xi.  13-17.  Not  only  was  one 
great  source  of  strength  thus  at  once  dried  up,  but  the 
strongly  conservating  principles  of  the  law  were  vio- 
lently shocked,  and  the  kingdom  more  than  ever  ex- 
posed to  the  encroachments  of  the  heathenism  which 
extended  along  its  frontier. 

One  element  of  weakness  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  it  was  composed, 
more  especially  after  they  had  renounced  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  law,  which,  while  preserving  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  tribes,  served  to  bind  them  together  as 
one  people.  Among  other  circumstances  unfavourable 
to  unity  was  the  want  of  a  capital  in  which  all  had  a 
common  interest,  and  with  which  they  were  connected 
by  some  common  tie.  This  want  was  by  no  means 
compensated  by  the  religious  establishments  at  Bethel 
and  Dan.  But  it  is  in  respect  to  theocratic  and  re- 
ligious relations  that  the  weakness  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  specially  appears.  Any  sanction  which  the  usur- 
pation of  Jeroboam  may  have  derived  at  first  from  the 
announcement  made  to  him  by  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
and  afterwards  from  the  charge  given  to  Behoboam 
and  the  men  of  Judah  not  to  fight  against  Israel,  because 
the  thing  was  from  the  Lord,  i  KL  zll.  23,  must  have 
been  completely  taken  away  by  the  denunciations  of 
the  prophet  out  of  Judah  against  the  altar  at  Bethel, 
1  Ki.  xiii.  1-10,  and  the  subsequent  announcements  of 
Ahijah  himself  to  Jeroboam,  who  failed  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  on  which  the  kingdom  was  given  him,  1 KL 
xlT.  7-is.  The  setting  up  of  the  worship  of  the  calves,  in 
which  nuiy  be  traced  the  influenoe  of  Jeroboam's  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  and  the  consecrating  of  priests  who 
could  have  no  moral  weight  with  their  feUow-subjects, 
and  were  chosen  only  for  their  subservience  to  the  royal 
will,  were  measures  by  no  means  calculated  to  consoli- 
date a  power  from  which  the  divine  sanction  had  been 
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expressly  withdrawn.  On  the  oontmiy,  they  lad,  and 
very  speedily,  to  the  alienation  of  many  who  might  at 
the  outset  have  silently  acquiesced  in  the  revolution, 
even  if  they  had  not  fully  approved  of  it.  The  large 
migration  which  ensued  into  Judah  of  all  who  were 
favourable  to  the  former  institutions  must  still  further 
have  aggravated  the  evil,  as  all  vigorous  opposition 
would  thenceforth  cease  to  the  downward  and  destruc- 
tive tendency  of  the  anti-theocratic  policy.  The  natural 
result  of  the  course  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  step 
taken  by  Jeroboam  was  never  retraced  by  any  of  his 
successors,  one  after  another  following  the  example 
thus  set  to  them,  so  that  Jeroboam  is  emphatically 
and  frequently  characterised  in  Scripture,  as  the  man 
"who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  while  his  successors  are 
described  as  following  in  **  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.'* 

Further,  as  the  calves  of  Jeroboam  are  referable  to 
Egypt,  so  the  worship  of  Baal  which  was  introduced  by 
Ahab,  the  seventh  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  had  its 
origin  in  the  Tyrian  alliance  formed  by  that  monarch 
through  his  marriage  with  Jessebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal 
king  of  Sidon.  Hitherto  the  national  religion  was 
ostensibly  the  worship  of  Jehovah  under  the  represen- 
tation of  the  calves;  but  under  this  new  reign  every 
attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  this  worship  entirely 
by  the  destruction  of  God's  prophets  and  the  subversion 
of  his  altars.  It  was  to  meet  this  new  phase  of  things 
that  the  strenuous  agency  of  Elijah,  EHsha,  and  their 
associates,  was  directed,  and  assumed  a  quite  peculiar 
form  of  prophetic  ministration,  though  still  the  success 
was  but  partial  and  temporary.  (See,  however,  under 
Elijah  and  Elibha.) 

4.  Decay  and  I>is8oluti<m  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. — 
The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  the  history  of 
its  decay  and  dissolution.  In  no  true  sense  did  it  mani- 
fest a  principle  of  progress,  save  only  in  swerving  more 
and  more  completely  from  the  coturse  marked  out  by 
providence  and  revelation  for  the  seed  of  Abriiham; 
and  yet  the  history  is  interesting  in  showing  how,  not- 
withstanding the  ever  widening  breach  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  one  community,  the  divine 
purposes  concerning  them  were  accomplished.  That  a 
polity  constituted  as  was  that  of  the  northern  kingdom 
contained  in  it  potent  elements  of  decay  must  be  self- 
evident,  even  were  the  fact  less  clearly  marked  on  every 
page  of  its  history.  Although  its  founder  Jeroboam 
himself  reigned  twenty- two  years,  yet  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor was  violently  cut  off  after  a  brief  reign  of  only 
two  years,  and  with  him  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam. 
Thus  speedily  closed  the  first  dynasty ;  and  it  was  but 
a  type  of  those  which  followed.  Eight  houses,  each 
ushered  in  by  a  revolution,  occupied  the  throne  in  rapid 
succession,  the  army  being  frequently  the  prime  movers 
in  these  transactions.  Thus  Baasha,  in  the  midst  of 
the  army  at  Gibbethon,  slew  Nadab  the  son  of  Jero- 
boam; and  again  Zimri,  a  captain  of  chariots,  slew  Elah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  and  reigned  only 
seven  daySy  during  which  time  however  he  smote  all 
the  posterity  and  kindred  of  his  predecessor,  and  ended 
his  own  days  by  suicide,  i  Ki.  xvi.  18.  Omri,  the  captain 
of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish  the  usurper  Zimri,  and 
after  a  civil  war  of  four  years,  he  prevailed  over  his 
other  rival  Tibni,  the  choice  of  halt  tiie  people.  Omri, 
the  sixth  in  order  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  founded  a 
more  lasting  dynasty,  for  it  endm!ed  for  forty-five 
years,  he  having  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahab,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  "  did  more  to  provoke  the 


Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  aU  thekings  of  load 
that  were  before  him,"  i  KL  xtL  ss;  and  he  again  by  bis 
son  Ahaciah,  who  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  died  from 
the  efifects  of  a  fall,  and  leaving  no  son  was  saooeeded 
by  his  brother  Jehoram,  who  reigned  twelve  years,  until 
sUin  by  Jehu  the  captain  of  the  army  at  Ramoth-Gilead, 
who  also  executed  the  total  destruction  of  the  family 
of  Ahab,  which  perished  like  thoee  of  Jeroboam  snd 
of  Baasha,  s  Ki.  is.  9. 

Meanwhile  the  relations  between  the  rival  kangdomB 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  veiy  unfriendly  dm- 
acter.     "  There  was  war  between  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam all  their  days,"  i  KL  zW.  so;  so  also  between  An 
and  Baasha,  iklzt.14,S8.     The  first  mention  of  peace 
was  that  made  by  Jehoahaphat  with  Ahab,  i  Ki.  zztt.  44, 
and  which  was  continued  between  their  two  successors. 
The  kingdom  of  Israel  sufiered  also  from  foreign  ene- 
mies.    In  the  reign  of  Omri  the  Syrians  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
1  Ki.  u.  ss,  and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  erect  streets 
for  themselves  in  Saunaria,  which  had  just  been  made 
the  capital.   Further  incursions  were  checked  by  Ahah, 
who  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Syrians  which  lasted    || 
three  years,  i  Ki.  xxii.  i,  until  that  king,  in  league  with    | 
Jehoahaphat  king  of  Judah,  attempted  to  wrest  Ramotb-    { i 
Gilead  out  of  their  hands,  an  act  which  cost  him  his   i 
life.     The  death  of  Ahab  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of   [i 
the  Moabites,  2Ki.  i.  4,  who  were  again  however  subja-    h 
gated  by  Jehoram  in  league  with  Jehoshaphat.   Again 
the  Syrisms  renewed  their  inroads  on  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  even  besieged  Samaria,  but  fled  through 
panic.     In  the  reign  of  Jehu  "the  Lord  began  to  cat 
Israel  short:  and  Hazael  smote  them  in  aU  the  coasts    I 
of  Israel, "  8  Kl.  z.  ss.    Their  troubles  from  that  qnaiter   i 
increased  still  further  during  the  following  reign,  when   , 
the  Syrians  reduced  them  to  the  utmost  extremities, 
SKi.  ziiL7.    To  this  more  prosperous  days  succeeded, 
with  a  reverse  to  Judah,  whose  king  presumptuously 
declared  war  against  Israel. 

Under  Jeroboam  11.,  who  reigned  forty-two  yean, 
the  affiurs  of  the  northern  kingdom  revived.    "He 
restored  the  coast  of  Israel,  from  the  entering  of  Hs-    | 
math  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain;  ....  he  recovered    | 
Damascus,  and  Hamath,  which  belonged  to  Judah,  fear   I' 
Israel,*'  SKLzir.  26,28.     Damascus  was  by  this  time  pro-   > 
bably  weakened  by  the  advance  of  the  power  of  Assy- 
ria.    This  period  of  prosperity  was  followed  by  anotber 
of  a  totally  different  character.    Jeroboam's  son  and    , 
successor  Zachariah,  the  last  of  the  dynat^  of  Jehu, 
perished  violently,  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  by  Shsl- 
lum,  who,  after  a  reign  of  only  one  month,  was  sUin 
by  Menahem,  whose  own  son  and  successor  Pekahiak 
was  in  turn  murdered  by  Pekah  one  of  his  captains, 
who  was  himself  smitten  by  Hoshea.     In  ihe  days  of 
Menahem,  and  afterwards  of  Pekah,  the  Assyrians  ire    ' 
seen  extending  their  power  over  Israel;  first  under  PoL 
to  whom  Menahem  paid  a  tribute  of  threescore  talents 
of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  oonfiim  the 
kingdom  in  his  hand,  2Ki.zv.iii.    And  nowthe  Aasy-    i 
rians  are  found  pushing  their  conquests  in  every  direc-    | 
tion;  at  one  time,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  leading  away    • 
into  captivity  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Israel,  t¥L    , 
zv.  29,  and  again  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Ahas  king     ' 
of  Judah,  then  besieged  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Israelitee,    j 
in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians,  who  had  somehow 
recovered  their  former  ascendency.    This  int«ipo«ti<«    I 
led  to  the  destruction  of  Damascus,  and  in  the  looeeed-    | 
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ing  weak  reign  of  Hoshea*  who  had  formed  some  secret 
alliance  with  Egypt  which  was  offensiTe  to  the  Aisyrian 
monarch,  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  alter  a  three 
yeans'  si^ge,  hy  Shalmaneaer,  and  the  remoyal  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Assyria;  and  thus  terminated  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  after  an  existence  of  241,  or  according 
to  another  reckoning  260  yeaan. 

From  the  preceding  brief  sketch  of  the  troubled  his- 
toiy  of  the  northern  kingdom,  there  is  at  once  apparent 
the  strong  contrast  which  in  various  respects  it  pre- 
sented to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  First,  its  ever  chang- 
ing and  ahori-Uved  dynasties  stand  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  regular  and  almost  continuously  direct  succession 
in  the  line  of  David.  Ushered  in  without  any  associa- 
tions  which  could  command  popular  respect,   those 


dynasties  generally  perished  by  the  hand  of  violence, 
which  their  own  incompetent  authority  failed  to  keep 
in  check.  To  this  too  is  to  be  added  the  character  of 
the  kings  themselves,  of  which  it  is  invariably  stated 
they  "did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  There 
were  no  doubt  wicked  sovereigns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  but  the  majority  were  of  a  different  description, 
and  BO  there  were  seasons  of  national  revival  both  civil 
and  religious;  but  in  the  rival  kingdom  there  was 
nothing  of  this  character,  so  that  its  whole  histoiy 
may  be  regarded  as  little  else  than  a  decline  and  fall. 

6.  CompanUive  Chronology  of  the  Two  Kingdom*. — 
The  following  table  contains  all  the  data  bearing  on 
this  subject,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  most  eminent 
chronolbgers: — 


Table  of  ths  Chbonoloot  of  the  Kings  of  Isbasl  akd  Judah, 

Showing,  1.  Theyeor  of  the  contemporary  monaroh  in  which  enoh  of  them  respectively  began  to  reign.  S.  The  duration  of  their 
reigus.  S.  The  year  b.c.  in  which  they  ascended  the  throne,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Usher  (E.  V);  Winer  {BihUaclua 
MeaiKOrterbuek,  i.  619, 620.  Leip.  1822);  and  Clinton  (Epitome  of  Chronotoffy,  p.  138, 135,  Oxf.  1851X 


Tears  of  pre- 
ceding king 
of  Judah. 

Duration  of 
reign. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

'B«gn. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Duration 
of  reign. 

Years  of 

preceding 

king  of 

Isiael. 

22 

rjeroboftm     .     . 

Usher. 

Winer. 

Clinton. 

Behoboam  .     . 

17 

975 

976 

1 

958 

957 

959 

Abijah    .     .     . 

3 

18th 

955 

... 

956 

Asa    ...     . 

41 

20th 

2nd 

2 

Nadab     .     .     . 

954 

... 

958 

8rd 

24 

Q  I  Baasha    .     .     . 

953 

... 

954 

25th 

2 

^    Elah   .     .     .     . 

930 

27th 

7  days 

3    Zimri.     .     .     . 

929 

928 

930 

31  St 

12 

Omri  .... 

929 

928 

930 

38th 

22 

Ahab.     .     .     . 

918 

919 

4 

914 

... 

915 

Jehoehaphat     . 

25 

4ih 

17th 

2 

AbiL3ni^.Ti  .      . 

898 

897 

896 

18th 

12 

Jehoram .     .     . 

896 

. 

895 

892 

889 

891 

Jehoram .     .     . 

8 

5th 

28 

885 

— '" 

884 

Ahaziah .     .     . 
[AthaUah]    .     . 

1 
6  ' 

12th 

Jehu  .... 

884 

883 

878 

877 

Jehoash  .     .     . 

40 

7th 

23pd 

17 

Jehoahaz      .     . 

856 

,. 

855 

37th 

16 

5 

Jehoash  .     .     . 

841 

840 

839 

839 

838 

837 

Ama-yi^Ji 

29 

2nd 

15th 

41 

Jeroboam  II.    . 

825 

829 

810 

809 

808 

Azariah  .    .    . 

52 

27th 

38th 

i 

Zachariah     .     . 

773 

772 

770 

A 

6    Shallum  .     .     . 

772 

771 

770 

89th 

10 

^  j  Menahem     .     . 
^jPekahiah     .     . 

772 

771 

770 

5th 

2 

761 

760 

759 

52nd 

20 

8    Pekah     .    .    . 

759 

758 

757 

758 

... 

756 

Jotham   .     .     . 

16 

2nd 

742 

741 

... 

Ahas.     .     .     . 

16 

17th 

12tli 

9 

9     Hoshea   .     .     . 

730 

729 

... 

726 

725 

Hczekiah 

29 

3rd 

Samaria  taken  . 

721 

698 

Sum  of  ) 

241  years, 

696 

697 

Manasseh     .     . 

55 

the  pre-  > 
ceding  ) 

7  months, 

643 

641 

642 

Amon      .     .     . 

2 

and  7  days. 

641 

639 

640 

Josiah     .     .     . 

81 

610 

609 

... 

Jehoahaz      .     . 

610 

609 

... 

Jehoiacim    .     . 

11 

599 

598 

Jehoiacin     .     . 

i 

599 

598 

Zedekiah      .     . 

11 

588 

686 

587 

Jerusalem  taken 

Duration 

of  the  kmgdom  of  Judah  from  its  first  foui 

idation, 

. 

. 

.     487 

years. 

t> 

„                from  the  disrupti 

on, 

, 

887i 
.     133i 

J 

Survived 

the  faU  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 

• 

• 

. 

it 

1.  The  hnokets  in  the  oolnmn  headed  "Kings  of  Israel,"  inclose  the  several  indtriduals  of  the  suooessiTe  dynasties,  which 

thus  appear  to  be  altogether  more  in  number. 
S.  The  dotted  spaces  in  the  second  and  third  of  the  columns  headed  "  Commencement  of  Reign,"  indicate  that  in  these 
■  the  dates  coincide  xespectiTelj  with  those  in  the  colnmn  immediately  on  IJie  left. 
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The  chronological  data  of  thu  period  furDiahed  in  the 
Bible  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  minute,  with  re- 
spect as  well  to  the  duration  of  the  respective  reigns  as 
to  the  year  of  the  contemporary  sovereign  of  the  other 
kingdom  in  which  in  either  case  any  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  that  when 
the  mutual  checks  thus  fumi^ed  are  applied,  there  is  a 
striking  discrepancy  in  the  sums  of  the  years  resulting 
in  the  two  cases.  Thus,  reckoning  the  years  assigned 
to  the  kings  of  Israel,  the  sum  is  found  to  be  241 
years,  seven  months,  and  seven  days;  while  according 
to  the  yean  of  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to  the  same 
date,  the  foil  of  Samaria,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
8  Ki.  zvUi.  2, 10,  it  amounts  to  260  years.  Various  attemp- 
ted explanations  have  been  given  of  this  discrepancy, 
none  of  which  however  is  entirely  satisfactory;  as  on 
the  supposition  of  mistakes  by  transcribers,  or  the  use 
by  the  historian  of  round  numbers,  regardless  of  the 
fraction  of  a  year,  leading  in  some  cases  to  excess,  and 
in  others  to  the  contrary,  or  on  the  assumption  of 
interregnums  or  co-regencies.  Of  such  interregnums 
chronologers  assume  one  of  eleven  years  between  Jero- 
boam II.  and  Zachariah,  and  another  of  nine  years 
between  Pekah  and  Hoshea,  for  neither  of  which  how- 
ever is  there  any  evidence  in  Scripture,  while  the  proba- 
bilities are  entirely  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  question  will  be  greatly  simplified  by  dividing 
the  period  into  two  parts,  as  indicated  by  the  transverse 
line  in  the  table^  the  last  date  in  the  upper  division  of 
which  marks  a  point  of  contact  in  the  two  histories,  inas- 
much as  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  perished  simul- 
taneously. Now  up  to  that  date  the  yean  assigned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  amount  to  98  and  7  days, 
while  m  the  case  of  Judah  they  reach  only  95,  thus 
showing  in  the  former  an  excess  of  3  years  and 
7  days  over  the  latter.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
relation  is  altered,  for  the  numbers  are,  for  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  143  years  7  months,  and  for  Judah  165, 
an  excess  of  21  years  5  months  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
In  explanation,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  excess  of  3 
years  in  favour  of  Israel  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
history,  let  it  be  observed,  (1.)  that  Jeroboam  is  said 
to  have  reigned  17  years;  yet  Abijah  succeeded  him 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam;  so  that  17  here 
denotes  17  and  a  fraction,  say  17  4-  a? ;  (2.)  Ahab  again 
reigned  22  years,  for  Jehoshaphat  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Judah  in  his  fourth  year,  and  Ahaziah  in 
Jehoshaphat^s  seventeenth  year;  (3.)  Jehoshaphat's 
reign  also  requires  a  similar  correction.  Jehoram 
of  Israel  came  to  the  throne  in  Jehoslu^ihat's  nine- 
teenth year,  and  in  Jehoram's  fifth  year,  Jehoram 
of  Judah  succeeded;  so  that  Jehoshaphat  reigned 
(18  -x)  -k-  (5  -y)  =23  z.  The  excess  of  3  years 
can  be  thus  nearly,  if  not  altogether  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  of  the  historian^s  use  of  round  numbers.  Such 
an  explanation  will  not  however  suffice  for  the  more 
serious  difficulties  which  are  presented  in  some  of  the 
subsequent  cases  in  the  lower  division  of  the  table. 
The  nature  of  these  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by 
one  or  two  instances.  Thus,  according  to  2  Ki.  xt.  1, 
Azariah,  or  as  he  is  otherwise  called  Uzziah,  succeeded 
in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  Jeroboam  II.,  which  would 
thus  make  his  father's  reign  to  have  lasted  more  than 
14  +  26  years.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
number  27  cannot  be  correct,  and  is  variously  cor- 
rected to  14,  16,  and  17.  Thus  alao  there  must  be 
some  error  with  respect  to  the  41  years  assigned  as 
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the  reign  of  Jeroboam ;  but  into  these  and  other 
details  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  numbers  are  in  many  insttaiffps  oonrapt, 
and  that  that  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  chronologers  aie  here  called  upon 
to  contend.  [d.  m.] 

ISRAELITES,  JOUBNETIKQS  OF  THE.  Su 

WiLDKRNBSS. 

IS'SACHAR.  1.  Sotbenameofoneof  JaooViBODs 
is  uniformly  written  in  the  English  BiUe,  aooording 
to  an  ablneviated  form  adopted  by  the  labbimcsl 
authorities,  as  if  it  were  *>a\t^,  the  hind  or  bought  (son); 

T  T« 

but  as  it  exists  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  Samaritan 
copies,  and  in  the  Taz^gums  of  Oukeloe  and  Jonathan,  it 
reads  Isaschab,  "o\Er\c^ — compoimded  thus  'oig  xr, 

T      T«  TT      •• 

there  i»,  or  Ae  if  hire;  namely,  a  compensation  or  retam 
for  the  good  rendered.  The  difference  in  meaning  is 
not  material  between  the  two  forms;  and  either  might 
have  been  adopted  on  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
the  name.  The  occasion  was  the  conception  of  Leah'i 
fifth  son  to  Jacob,  which  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  presentation  to  Bachel  of  certain  mandrakes  thst 
had  been  gathered  by  Leah*s  eldest  son  Heuben ;  in 
Ueu  of  these  (which  were  supposed  to  have  some  power 
in  promoting  fecundity)  Leah  obtained  fresh  aocese  to 
Jacob,  and  the  result  of  the  intercourse  was  the  birth 
of  a  son,  whom  she  called  Issachar:  for  "  the  said, 
Grod  hath  given  me  my  hire  {Mchar) ;  and  she  called  his 
name  Issachar,^*  Oe.  xxx.  is.  An  additional  reason,  how- 
ever, was  thrown  in  at  the  actual  imposition  of  the  name 
— "  because  she  had  given  her  maid  to  her  husband:'* 
probably,  because  the  two  gifts  (viz.  of  the  mandnkei 
to  Rachel,  and  of  Zilpah  to  Jacob)  appeared  to  Leah 
but  two  phases  of  the  same  thing — successive  acts  of 
praiseworthy  self-denial  in  respect  to  the  multiplication 
of  offspring.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  inconsistenoe 
in  the  two  reasons  for  the  name  in  question,  but  a 
perfectly  natural  ground  for  their  association,  consider- 
ing the  feelings  which  appear  at  the  time  to  bare 
wrought  in  the  boeom  of  Leah  and  her  sister  Kadiel. 

Nothing  whatever  is  recorded  of  Issachar  as  an  indivi- 
dual, excepting  that  he  shared  in  the  common  proce- 
dure and  fortunes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  became  the 
father  of  four  sons.  Tola,  Shnvah,  Job,  and  Shimron. 
By  the  time  of  the  exodus  the  number  of  grown  malei 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar  had  grown  to  54,400, 
No.  L  so ;  while  at  the  dose  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness they  reached  as  high  as  64,300,  inferior  onlv  to 
Judah  and  Dan,  No.  zxvi.  2&.  In  the  joumeyings  through 
the  wilderness,  the  position  of  this  tribe  was  on  the 
east  of  the  tabemade,  in  company  with  Judah  and  Ze- 
bulun;  on  Gerizim  also  he  stood  beside  Judah  at  the 
ceremony  of  pronouncing  the  blessing  and  the  cmsing, 
Zebulun  being  on  Mount  Ebal;  but  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  lay  alongside  that  of 
Zebulun  on  the  south.  With  reference  to  that  inheri- 
tance, and  the  efi^  it  was  destined  to  produce  on  the 
general  character  of  the  tribes,  it  was  said  propheticaOj 
by  Jacob,  that  Issachar  should  be  like  "  a  strong  an 
couching  down  between  two  burdens  (or  between 
panniers);  seeing  that  rest  was  good,  and  that  the 
land  was  pleasant,  and  bowing  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  becoming  a  servant  unto  tribute,"  Ge.  xUi.  HU^  ^ 
plain  terms,  this  tribe  was  to  have  a  very  pleasant  and 
fertile  territory,  to  the  cultivation  and  eojoymenft  of 
which  he  should  yield  himself  with  such  hstfty  go^' 
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will,  M  to  care  for  little  besides:  to  labour,  and  do 
service,  and  make  the  most  of  his  naturally  rich  heri- 
tage, should  be  his  chief  concern — ^leaving  higher  con. 
cems,  and  the  more  general  interests  of  the  community, 
mainly  to  the  solicitude  of  others.    The  event,  so  far 
as  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  it,  strikingly 
corresponded  with  this  anticipation.    The  portion  of 
Jssachar,  as  described  in  Jos.  xix.  17-23,  appears  to 
have  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fine  plain  of 
Eadraelon :  the  border  lay  toward  Jezreel,  reaching  to 
Tabor,  and  with  its  outgoings  at  Jordan — or,  as  Jose- 
phus  has  it,  **  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  to  Mount  Tabor"  (Ant.T.i«2s).    Zebu- 
lun  skirted  along  its  borders,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar.    The  rich- 
ness of  this  plain,  even  in  its  present  state  of  compara- 
tive desolation,  has  been  celebrated  by  aU  travellers. 
Robinson  calls  it  **  the  cream  of  Palestine,"  and  says, 
''  There  is  not  a  richer  plain  upon  earth ' '  (Later  Rm.  p.  1 17). 
''  The  very  weeds,"  says  Stanley  (p.  S48),  '^  are  a  sign  of 
what  in  better  hands  the  yast  plain  might  become. 
The  thoroughfare  which  it  forms  for  every  passage, 
from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  made  it  in 
peaceful  times  the  most  available  and  eligible  posses- 
sion in  Palestine."     Its  name  alone — Jexreel,  the  seed 
or  sowing-place  of  God — bespoke  its  surpassing  fruit- 
fulness;  and  the  choice  by  the  luxurious  Ahab  of  a 
seat   within  its  bounds  for  his  royal  residence,  was 
equally  significant  of  its  rare  beauty  and  manifold 
attractions.     No  wonder,  then,  that  Issachar,  on  being 
set  dowTL  in  such  a  choice  region,  should  have  said 
within  himself,  that  the  rest  was  good  and  the  land 
pleasant;  and  also  but  too  natural,  however  it  might  be 
matter  of  regret,  that  in  the  fulness  of  his  sufficiency 
he  should  have  given  himself  more  to  the  pleasures  and 
pursuits  connected  with  the  region,  than  to  things  of 
greater  moment  and  public  concern.   The  tribe,  however, 
were  not  altogether  engrossed  with  what  immediately 
concerned  themselves;  they  had  some  place,  though  a 
comparatively  small  one,  in  the  struggles  made  by  the 
community  for  the  general  good.     In  the  early  conflict 
waged  by  Deborah  and  Barak  against  the  host  of  Sisera 
special  mention  is  made  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
princes  or  heads  of  Issachar,  Ju.  v.  16.     One  of  the  judges 
of  Israel  abo  arose  out  of  this  tribe — ^Tola,  who  judged 
Israel  twenty-three  years,  though  no  special  account  is 
given  of  his  exploits,   Ju.  x.  1,  2.     Several  generaUons 
later,  tbey  took  a  creditable  part  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  united  action  in  favour  of  David,  and  to  have 
him  crowned  at  Hebron.     Two  hundred  of  them  who 
went  thither  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  men  "who 
had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do,"  and  who  had  all  their  brethren  at  their 
commandment,  iCh.xiL82.     This  indicates  among  the 
leading   men  of   the  tribe   superior   shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  such  as  is  wont  to  distinguish  persons  who 
grive  themselves  to  practical  business,  and  look  well 
after  their  own  af&urs.     And  there  must  have  been  at 
the  period  in  question  a  great  deal  of  active  energy  in 
the  tribe;  for,  beside  the  two  hundred  wise  heads  just 
referred  to,  the  descendants  of  Tola,  Issachar^s  eldtet 
son,  could  muster  in  the  days  of  David  no  fewer  than 
22,600  valiant  men  of  mighty  while  many  thousands 
besides  of  such  like  men  were  to  be  found  in  the  other 
families  of  the  tribe,  1  ch.  tU.  i-6. 

In  a  strictly  religious  respect,  however,  sacred  history 
hxhs  recorded  nothing  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 


char; and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  after  the 
time  of  David  idolatry  and  corruption  made  way  among 
the  members  of  that  tribe,  with  at  least  equal  rapi- 
dity to  its  progress  in  the  others.  They  went  along 
with  Jeroboam  in  his  rebeUion  and  his  sin;  and  it  was 
a  man  of  Issachar,  who  in  the  second  generation, 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and 
set  up  a  new  dynasty  in  its  stead.  This  was  "  Baasha, 
the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issachar,"  who  smote 
Nadab,  Jeroboam's  son,  at  Gibbethon,  which  the  armies 
of  Israel  besi^ed,  and  himself  took  possession  of 
the  throne,  1  Ki.  vr.  v.  He  executed  fearful  judgment 
upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  leaving  to  him,  it  is  said, 
"  nothing  that  breathed ;"  but  the  work  of  vengeance 
was  done,  on  his  part,  in  the  prosecution  merely  of  his 
personal  ambition  and  worldly  interest,  not  from  any 
zeal  he  had  for  the  honour  of  God;  and  ^i  the  course 
of  twenty-six  years  tlie  Uke  retribution  was  executed, 
and  in  no  better  spirit,  upon  his  house  by  Zimri,  who 
conspired  against  the  son  of  Baasha  and  smote  him 
and  aU  the  house  of  Baasha.  That  still  a  remnant  of 
faithful  persons  existed  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  appears  to  have  furnished 
not  a  few  to  the  passover  of  Hezekiah,  who  were 
allowed  to  celebrate  the  feast,  though  they  had  not 
cleansed  themselves  according  to  the  purification  of 
the  sanctuary,  2  Cb.  xxx.  18, 19.  No  further  notice,  of  a 
specific  kind,  occurs  of  them;  the  tribe,  as  a  whole, 
shared  in  the  troubles  and  desolations,  which  ere  long 
befell  the  kingdom  of  Israel  generally;  so  that  the 
strong  asa  had,  for  his  sins,  to  couch  under  other  bur- 
dens than  those  which  originally  lay  upon  him,  and 
for  the  good  rest  and  pleasant  land  which  God  gave 
him  had  to  bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  op- 
pression and  a  miserable  exile. 

2.  Issachar.  Only  another  person  of  the  name  of 
Issachar  is  noticed  in  Old  Testament  scripture,  and  he 
is  simply  designated  as  the  seventh  son  of  Obed-edom, 
a  Korhite,  1  Ch.  xxtL  6. 

ISSUE.  Under  this  general  head  two  sources  of 
defilement  are  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  Moses — 
one  connected  with  males  the  other  with  females.  The 
law  respecting  the  former  is  given  in  Le.  xv.  1-15. 
It  is  there  designated  ''  a  running  issue  (or  flux)  out  of 
his  flesh ;"  and  by  flesh  is  undoubtedly  meant  flesh  in 
the  stronger  sense,  the  instrument  of  propagation  of 
seed;  so  that  the  flux  in  question  is  plainly  an  issue  of 
seminal  matter,  and  of  that  as  the  result  of  undue  in- 
dulgence in  fleshly  lust,  enervating  the  organs,  and  in- 
ducing a  certain  degree  of  diseased  action.  Thero  is 
no  need  for  supposing,  with  Michaelis  (Laws  of  Motes,  art. 
n2).  any  reference  to  what  is  technically  called  gonor- 
rhoea virulerUa,  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease—both of  which  were  altogether  unknown  in  an- 
cient times,  and  indeed  till  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  America.  But  the  other,  which  was  a  sort 
of  disease,  though  of  a  milder  form,  was  stamped  in  the 
law  with  condemnation,  and  required  specific  purifica- 
tion, because  it  bore,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  not 
only  upon  generation  of  oflspring  (which  is  throughout 
marked  in  the  law  as  tainted  with  evil)  but  upon  a 
vicious  and  offensive  excess  in  that  line.  It  bespoke  a 
specially  corrupt  state  of  the  generative  organs  of  hu- 
man life,  itself  corrupt;  and  on  this  account  the  per- 
son subject  to  it  was  pronounced  himself  unclean,  and 
a  source  of  uncleanness  to  whatever  he  might  come  in 
contact  with.     In  the  case  of  females,  the  issue  occa- 
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noning  undeanness  was  ihat  of  ordinaiy  meiiBtniatioii, 
or  of  diflchATges  connected  therewith  but  unduly  pro- 
longed, Ltt.  XT.  19-31.  Menstruation  lasting,  at  an  aver- 
age,  for  four  or  five  days,  the  legal  time  set  for  getting 
cleansed  of  its  impurity  was  seven  days — the  cleansing 
being  performed  simply  by  washing  the  person  and  the 
garments ;  but  if  the  issue  continued  beyond  the  usual 
time,  then  it  was  treated  as  a  diseased  state  of  body — 
symbolical  of  an  intensified  spiritual  corruption — and, 
as  in  the  case  of  males  above  described,  was  regarded 
as  calling  for  special  acts  of  purification.  In  bo^  cases 
alike,  there  was  not  only  to  be  a  washing  of  the  clothes 
and  person,  but  the  presentation  of  .two  doves  or 
pigeons,  the  one  for  a  sinofiering,  the  other  for  a 
burnt-offering;  in  order  to  restore  the  individual,  as 
one  brought  into  a  certain  consciousness  of  sin,  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  God's  house,  Le.  xr.  i6-s».  To 
bring  sin  to  remembrance — the  sin  of  one's  nature  and 
origin — might  be  said  to  be  the  design  of  all  such  or- 
dinances respecting  defilement  and  purification,  even  in 
their  commoner  and  perfectly  natural  form.  And  when 
there  came  to  bo  anything  abnormal,  such  as  in  a  more 
obvious  and  palpable  manner  bore  the  impress  of  irre- 
gularity or  excess,  then  the  rite  of  purification  received 
a  corresponding  increase,  in  order  to  connect  what  ap- 
peared more  distinctly  with  the  corruption  of  nature  as 
its  cause. 

The  bloody  issue  of  the  woman  in  the  gospel,  who 
was  healed  by  the  touch  of  Christ's  garment.  Mar.  t.  as-SB, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  an  extreme  case  of 
prolonged  menstruation,  and  came  under  the  legal 
prescription  given  in  Le.  xv.  25.  She  would  there- 
fore be  the  more  anxious  for  a  remedy,  and  might  the 
more  readily  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  Christ,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  bodily  pain  and  trouble  connected  with 
it,  she  was  rendered  ceremonially  unclean  during  its 
continuance,  and  necessarily  debarred  from  access  to 
the  temple  of  God.  The  merciful  interpodtion  of  Jesus 
in  her  behalf,  at  once  relieved  her  of  a  distressing 
malady,  and  set  her  free  from  legal  undeanness. 

TTALY,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  denotes 
the  same  extent  of  countiy  that  it  does  in  modem 
times;  it  comprehends  the  whole  peninsula  which 
reaches  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The 
term  was  originally  applied  to  only  the  more  southerly 
portion  of  the  region;  but  before  the  gospel  era  it  was 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole.  It  but  rarely 
occurs  in  New  Testament  scripture,  and  only  as  a 
general  designation,  Ac.  xrru.  i ;  He.  xlii.  84. 

ITH^AMAR  [itle  ofp<Um],  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron, 
and  one  of  the  two  heads  under  whom  the  Aaronio 
families  were  ranged — ^those,  however,  of  the  line  of  the 
elder  son  Kleaaar  being  the  more  numerous,  i  Ch.  xxir. 
4-6.  After  the  death  of  their  brothers  Nadab  and  Abihtt 
for  attempting  to  offer  with  strange  fire,  the  duties  of 
the  priesthood  fell  to  be  discharged  by  fileasar  and 
Ithamar,  along  with  their  father  Aaron;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Eleazar  as  the  elder  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  high  priesthood.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  this  office  came  into  the  hands  of  a  descen- 
dant of  Tthamar — though  by  what  concurrence  of  cu> 
cumstances  is  unknown.  As  £Ii  is  the  first  person  in 
this  line  who  is  said  to  have  held  the  high-priesthood, 
the  probability  is,  that  he  was  actually  the  firsts  and 
that  it  was  conferred  on  him  in  consideration  of  the 
same  high  moral  qualities  which  raised  him  to  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  a  judge  in  Israel     It  continued, 


however,  but  a  short  time  in  this  line,  as  in  the  dayi  of 
Solomon  it  again  reverted  to  the  elder  braodi,  in  the 
person  of  Zadok.  Eli,  Ahitub,  Ahimdedi,  Abiatbar, 
are  the  only  descendants  of  Ithamar  known  to  have 
filled  the  high-priest's  office;  and  it  would  seem  ai  if 
Abiathar  shared  the  dignity  with  Zadok  even  before 
the  latter  'was  formally  installed  in  it,  i  Sa.  L-UL  xiL 

xxU.  SO,  *c 

ITH'RA,  otherwise  caDed  JETHEB  the  Ishmadite, 
1  Ch.  u.  17,  but  under  the  name  of  Ithra  designated  an 
Israelite,  and  by  Abigail,  the  sister  of  Zeruiah,  the 
father  of  Amasa»  who  became  the  chief  captain  of  Ab- 
salom's army,  2  8a.  xfU.  ss.  The  peculiarities  of  this 
connection  have  been  ah«ady  noticed  under  Abigail— 
which  tee, 

ITTAL  1.  TRBGimrs^  as  he  is  always  caUed— that 
is  the  native  of  Gath.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
ablest  and  most  devoted  of  tiie  friends  whom  Darid 
made  to  himself  during  his  residence  in  Gath,  and  wai 
looked  up  to  by  the  othen  as  their  leader.  That  he  w» 
actually  a  native  of  Gath,  and  consequently  a  foreigner 
by  birth,  is  expressly  intimated  by  David,  who  reminded 
him  on  the  occasion  of  Absalom's  revolt  that  he  vai 
"  a  stranger  and  an  exile,"  and  ''  had  come  but  yeBte^ 
day,"  2Sa.zr.i9.  No  one,  however,  stood  more  firmly 
by  David  in  that  time  of  shaking  and  oonfuaiun  than 
this  converted  Philistine.  He  followed  the  king  into 
his  exile  with  "all  his  men,  and  all  the  little  onee 
that  were  with  him."  Such  was  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  David,  and  the  general  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  a  third  part  of  the  army  mt 
put  under  him,  when  preparation  was  made  for  the 
decisive  conflict  at  Mahanaim,  2  8a.  xriiL  s.  That  he 
acquitted  himself  well  on  the  occasion  may  be  infeired 
from  the  general  result  of  the  straggle,  in  respect  to 
which  no  excq>tion  is  taken  as  to  the  part  pofanned 
by  the  leader  of  the  men  of  Gath.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  while  his  services  were  cheeifally  ren- 
dered and  accepted  in  this  emergency,  no  permaoeat 
place  was  assigned  him  beside  the  leading  officers  of 
David's  kingdom:  this,  it  was  probably  felt,  woold  be 
too  strong  a  step  to  take  in  respect  to  a  Phihstine 
by  birth,  and  might  be  fitted  to  created  jealousy  and 
distrust.  The  name  of  Ittai,  therefore,  never  oocon 
but  in  connection  with  the  rebellion  of  Absalom;  bat  the 
part  he  played  then  was  alike  honourable  to  him,  and 
to  the  master  whose  cause  he  espoused,  and  for  whom 
he  showed  himself  willing  even  to  hasard  his  life. 

2.  Ittai.  This  name  iDccurs  only  once,  as  bone  by 
a  native  Israelite.  Among  the  thirty  hcmourahle  and 
heroic  men  of  David's  court  was  an  Ittai,  son  of  Bibii 
of  Gibeah  in  Benjamin;  but  how  he  distinguished  him- 
self is  not  specified,  2Sa.  xxiu.  20. 

rrURE'A,  a  district  on  the  north  of  Palestine, 
which  along  with  Trachonitis  formed  tlie  tetraicby  ol 
Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  LaiHt 
It  is  simply  mentioned  in  this  oonneetion  by  the  evan- 
gelist^ without  any  indication  of  the  region  where  it 
lay,  or  the  limits  it  occupied;  nor  are  these  anywhoe 
very  exactly  defined.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
stretched  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hennon  toward  the 
north-east  in  the  direction  of  HaOran,  between  Damae- 
CUB  and  the  northern  part  of  the  countiy  andentiy 
called  Bashan,  including  perhaps  a  little  of  the  latter. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Jetor, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  iGh.  L  si ;  and  Jelur,  akmjf 
with  the  Hagarites  and  some  others  in  the  same  region, 
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were  among  the  tribes  with  whom  the  men  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  received  for 
their  poflseaaon  the  territoiy  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  had 
to  make  war.  The  war  was  flucoeesf  ully  waged  by  these 
parties,  and  the  children  of  Manasseh  dwelt  in  the  land, 
and  spread  **  from  Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Seir, 
and  unto  Mount  Hermon,"  i  Ch.  v.  23.  Little  compara- 
tiTely  is  known  of  the  region  as  it  existed  in  ancient 
times,  or  of  the  changes  through  which  it  passed;  but 
a  portion  of  the  Ishmaelite  race  appear  to  have  still  held 
their  ground  in  it,  for  the  Itureans  were  noted  in  sub- 
sequent times  for  the  usual  Arab  propensities,  and  re- 
quired to  have  strung  measures  taken  with  them. 
Before  the  Christian  era  the  district  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  formed  part  of  the  exten- 
u?e  domains  given  to  Herod.  By  him  it  was  destined 
to  his  son  Philip,  and  the  arrangement  was  confirmed 
by  the  Roman  emjieror. 

IT  AH,  once  written  AV  A,  8  Ki.  xtu.  S4  ;  xtui.  s4  ; 
xix.  13,  is  mentioned  along  with  Babylon,  Cuthah,  and 
Hamath,  as  places  from  which  the  king  of  Assyria 
brought  people  to  inhabit  Samaria,  and  also  along  with 
Sepharvaim  and  Hena  as  places  whose  gods  and  people 
Sennacherib  had  conquered.  But  no  certain  trace  of 
it  has  been  found  either  in  ancient  history  or  among 
existing  ruins.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  town  or  dis- 
trict in  the  region  of  Babylonia,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  Babylonian  deity  of 
the  same  name. 

IVORY  [Heb.  m*  («/te/0,  which  is  properly  tooth, 

but  is  often  used  of  tlephant's  tooth,  or  ivoiy,  as  the 
tooth  by  way  of  eminence;  shenhabbim,  a  compound  of 
ihen,  is  employed  in  1  Ki.  x.  22;  2  Ch.  ix.  21,  but  why  is 
still  uncertain].  The  tusk  of  the  walrus  or  sea-horse, 
as  well  as  of  the  elephant,  consists  of  ivory — of  a  kind 
also  peculiarly  hard  and  white — but  this  would  seldom 


overlaid  with  gold,  i  Kl.  x.  18,  and  it  formed  part  of  the 
precious  things  which  his  Tarshish  fleet  brought  from 
the  distant  regions  with  which  it  traded,  i  Ki.  x.  22; 
8  Ch.  ix.  81.  As  the  taste  for  luxury  and  indulgence  grew, 
the  use  of  ivory  for  household  display  naturally  in- 
creased also.  Ahab  is  said  to  have  made  for  himself  an 
ivory  house;  and  the  prophet  Amos  denounces  couches, 
and  even  houses  of  ivory,  as  among  the  signs  of  inordi- 
nate luxurious  living  which  prevailed  in  the  later  days 
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\>e  resorted  to  in  more  ancient  times.  The  projecting 
character  of  the  elephant's  tusks  gives  them  somewhat 
of  the  appearance  of  horns,  and  on  this  account  Eze- 
kiel  speaks  of  horns  of  ivory  as  among  the  articles  of 
Tyre's  merchandise,  ch.  xxrii.  16.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  traffic  was  carried  on  in  ivory  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity;  and  that  this  was  shared  in  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  more  flourishing  periods  of  their  com- 
moninrealth,  is  manifest  from  the  allusions  made  to  it 
in  Scripture.  "Palaces  of  ivory"  are  spoken  of  as 
among  the  known  marks  of  royal  majesty  and  splen- 
dour, Pi.x1t.  8;  Solomon  had  a  throne  made  of  it, 
Vol-.  I. 


of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  as  such  destined  to  be 
brought  to  desolation,  2  KL  xxii.  3»;  Am.  lii.  is ;  vi.  4.  The 
ancient  Egjrptians  and  Assyrians  are  known  to  have 
indulged  the  taste  for  ivory  from  remote  times,  and 
specimens  of  ivory  work  have  survived  to  the  j)resent 
day,  some  from  the  excavations  of  Nimroud,  and  some 
from  Egypt,  supposed  to  be  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Persian  invasion.  Herodotus  speaks  of  Ethiopia  as 
one  of  the  ivory  producing  countries  (lil.  114) ;  it  paid 
twenty  large  tusks  of  ivory  as  an  article  of  tribute  to 
the  king  of  Persia  (ill.  vr).  And  in  the  more  flourish- 
ing periods  of  Greece  and  Rome  the  use  of  it  for 
statues,  the  finer  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture, and  ornaments  of  various  kinds, 
was  so  general  and  is  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  needless  to  cite  authorities  on  the 
subject.  One  is  disposed  at  first  to  wonder, 
that  elephants  should  have  existed  in  such 
numbers  as  to  furnish  materials  for  so  ex- 
tensive a  trade  as  appears  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  ivory.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  for  the  last  few  years  the 
annual  importation  of  ivory  into  Great 
Britain  alone  has  been  about  one  million 
pounds,  requiring  the  slaughter  of  probably 
8000  elephants  to  furnish  it,  while  still 
there  is  no  apparent  diminution  in  the 
sources  .of  supply,  there  can  be  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  means  far  more  than  sufficient  must  have 
existed  for  meeting  the  demands  of  ancient  art  and 
civilization,  when  these  were  relatively  much  smaller 
than  they  are  now.  Only  two  species  of  elephants  are 
recognizetl — ^the  African  and  the  Indian— easily  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  size  of  the  ear,  which 
in  the  former  is  much  larger  than  in  the  latter.  The 
tusks  of  the  African  elephant  attain  sometimes  a  length 
of  8  or  even  10  feet,  and  a  weight  of  100  to  120  pounds; 
but  those  of  the  Indian  elephant  are  much  shorter  and 
lighter,  while  in  the  females  they  often  scarcely  pro- 
ject beyond  the  lips. 
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J  AND  I.  It  should  be  underBtood,  that  while  in 
English  we  distingaiah  betwixt  the  letten  I  and  J, 
there  is  no  such  distinction  in  Hebrew.  It  is  the 
same  letter,  only  in  the  one  case  placed  before  a  con- 
sonant, and  in  the  other  before  a  voweL  In  the  latter 
case,  the  proper  pronunciation  is  that  of  the  English 
Y,  not  J — although  in  ordinary  speech  and  popular 
discourse  it  is  necessary  to  yield  to  established  usage. 

JA'ARE-OR'EGIM,  the  name,  according  to  2  Sa. 
xxi.  19,  of  the  father  of  Elhanan,  who  slew  the  brother 
of  Groliath;  but  the  text  is  understood  to  have  suffered 
corruption.  (See  under  Jaib,  which  appears  to  be  the 
correct  name.) 

JAAZANI'AH  [properly  Jaazan-jahu,  or  according 
to  the  pronunciation,  Yaazan-Yahu,  whom  Jthcfvah 
will  hear].  L  A  man  of  some  note  at  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  who,  as  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  forces,  accompanied  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  when  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Geda- 
liah,  2K1.  zzT.  23.  But  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
with  Ishmael  in  his  treacherous  conduct  subsequently 
toward  Gredaliah ;  he  may  rather  be  presumed  to  have 
joined  Johanan  and  the  others  in  recovering  the  prey 
from  Ishmael,  and  then  going  to  Egypt,  Je.  xli.  ii;  xUiL  4, 6. 
2.  One  of  the  elders  of  Judah,  son  of  Shaphan,  who  in 
Ezekiers  vision  are  represented  as  conducting  the  ido- 
latrous worship  which  was  proceeding  in  Jerusalem, 
Eze.  Tiu.  11.  This  person  appears  to  have  been  singled 
out  from  the  others  on  account  of  the  symbolical  im- 
port of  his  name,  and  to  render  the  flagrant  impro- 
priety of  the  proceeding  more  manifest.  The  leader  of 
the  ideal  party  of  worshippers  bore  a  name  which  sig- 
nified Jehovah  will  hear,  while  by  their  deeds  they 
were  virtually  proclaiming  "Jehovah  seeth  us  not, 
Jehovah  hath  forsaken  the  earth,"  Em.  tUI.  12.  (See 
under  Chambers  of  Iuaoebt  for  the  nature  of  the 
vision.)  3.  Another  representative  man  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Exekiel,  and  with  much  the  same 
design — Jaazaniah  son  of  Azur,  eh.  zL  i,  God  hearSf  ton 
of  help.  It  is  in  connection  with  a  prophecy  which 
utters  God^s  judgment  upon  the  sins  of  the  Umd,  and 
his  determination  to  bring  all  to  desolation;  so  that  the 
names  should  be  found  to  be  like  a  bitter  mockery  of 
the  reality.  4.  A  Rechabite,  the  son  of  Jeremiah, 
with  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  some  dealings, 
and  whom  he  pointed  to  as,  along  with  his  brethren, 
examples  to  the  covenant-people,  Je.  zxxr.  3. 

JA'AZER,  often  also  written  JAZER,  a  town  in 
GUead,  taken  from  the  Amorites,  and  in  the  territory 
which  was  assigned  to  Gad,  No.  zx.  S2;  zxxlL  s,  S5;  2  8a. 
xxiT.  6.  It  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites, 
Joa.  xxl.37.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  good 
pastures,  and  also  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
Na.  zxxu.  1 ;  It.  xTi.  8,9.  Its  ronown  for  vines  is  also  cele- 
brated by  Jeremiah,  and  a  sea  of  Jacer  spoken  of, 
eh.  xMU.  82.  What  Is  meant  by  this  sea  is  not  known, 
as,  according  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  probable  site 
of  the  place,  there  neither  is  now,  nor  ever  was,  any 
lake  or  expanse  of  water  that  might  with  propriety  be 
designated  a  sea.  In  the  ancient  Onomattieon  of  Euse- 
bius  the  nte  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  Roman 


miles  from  Heshbon,  and  ten  from  Philadelphia,  to  the    i 
west.    Modem  research  has  as  yet  thrown  no  certain 
light  upon  this  subject. 

JA'BAL  [JUwing  stream^  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Cain,  and  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  Oe.  it.  20.  He 
is  described  as  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tenti  and 
have  cattle — ^the  originator,  as  we  may  designate  him 
in  modem  language,  of  the  nomade  or  wandering 
shepherd  Ufe.  Abel,  thou^  a  tender  of  flocks,  wm 
not  a  follower  of  this  mode  of  life;  as,  indeed,  the 
number  of  flocks  to  be  tended  in  his  day  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  such  as  to  require  his  going  to  any  dis- 
tance from  home,  or  the  cultivation  of  migratory  habits. 
Things  had  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  in  Jabal's 
time,  and  he  signalized  himself  by  the  invention  of 
articles  (formed  probably  to  a  great  extent  of  skins^ 
which  enabled  him  to  move  about  and  tent  it  afield. 

JAB'BOK  [pouring  out  or  emptying],  a  brook  which 
traverses  in  a  westem  course  the  land  of  Gilesd,  sod 
empties  itself  into  the  Jordan  about  half  way  between 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  modern 
name  is  Zurka  or  Serka.  [Such  is  the  general  opinion, 
but  see  for  a  different«one  under  Joebehah  and  Pxnvzl] 
It  bounded  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  on  the  north,  m 
Amon  did  on  the  south;  hence  the  children  of  Isnel 
are  said  to  have  possessed  his  land  *'from  Anon  unto 
Jabbok,"  No.  xxL24.  But  it  was  also  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,  whose  poeseasionB  reached  to  the 
Jabbok,  a  mgged  and  precipitous  region:  whence  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
possessed  Sihon^s  land  up  merely  to  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,  because  that  border  was  strong. 
Various  streams  run  into  the  Jabbok  on  its  oonzse, 
but  most  of  these  are  only  monntain-torrents,  flowing 
in  winter,  dry  in  summer ;  at  its  oonfluoioe  with  the 
Jordan  the  Jabbok  itself  never  ceases  to  flow,  and  in 
the  rainy  season  is  often  a  considerable  river.  It  wm 
beside  this  brook,  and  near  one  of  its  fords,  that  the 
memorable  scene  lay  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  in  connection  witli  which  his  naaae 
was  changed  into  Israel,  Q:  zzzr.  22-30. 

JA'B^H,  or  more  commonly  JABESH-GILEAD. 
because  it  lay  in  the  extensive  transjoidanic  region 
which  bore  the  name  of  Gilead.  It  was  in  that  pco^ 
tion  of  the  territory  which  belonged  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  seems  to  have  been  by  much  the 
most  considerable  city  in  their  Gileadite  possesnoaB. 
It  stood  at  the  distance  of  six  Roman  miles  from  Pells 
in  the  direction  of  Gerasa,  according  to  the  amaent 
accounts;  but  the  memorial  of  it  has  so  compkidj 
perished,  that  the  site  is  only  with  some  probability 
referred  by  Robinson  to  the  ruin  of  ed-DNsir  oo  the 
southem  brow  of  Wady  Yibis  (Later  Rm.  p.  at).  The 
correctness  of  this  identification,  however,  is  liahle  to 
some  doubt  (wnton'e  Negeb^  p.  i«).  On  two  or  three 
occasions  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  histoiy 
of  ancient  IsraeL  The  first  proved  to  be  an  mihappy 
one  for  Jabesh.  For  some  rassou  not  eiqJained,  it 
had  sent  no  contingent  to  the  fierce  war  which  the 
other  tribes  waged,  during  the  time  of  the  jwig«. 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  and  a  strong  band  in 
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coiueqnenoe  was  sent  to  revenge  the  criminAl  neglect. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  male,  and  many  also  of  the 
female  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  perished  under  this  severe 
visitation;  but  four  hundred  unmamed  women  were 
spared  and  given  aa  wives  to  the  remnant  of  Ben- 
jamin's army,  Jilzzls-ii  The  city  appears  before 
very  long  to  have  recovered  from  the  disaster,  and  in 
the  time  of  Saul  it  had  again  acquired  much  of  its 
former  importance.  Near  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
Nahash  the  Ammonite  brought  a  formidable  host  against 
it,  and  was  so  determined  to  reduce  the  place  to  the 
most  abject  condition,  that  he  refused  even  to  accept 
their  surrender,  unless  he  was  allowed  to  thrust  out 
their  right  eyes,  and  lay  the  matter  as  a  reproach  on 
all  Israel,  1 8a.  sd.  i.  In  this  extremity  they  despatched 
messengers  to  the  recently  elected  king,  who  took  in- 
stant measures  to  arouse  the  spirit  of- his  countiymen 
for  the  rescue  of  Jabesh,  and  the  result  was,  not  only 
the  relief  of  the  dty,  but  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
host  of  the  Ammonites.  The  people  of  Jabesh  cher- 
ished a  grateful  spirit  toward  Saul  for  this  timely  inter- 
position; and  it  is  pleasant  to  notice,  that  when  he  and 
his  sons  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  their 
bodies  were  fastened  in  triumph  to  the  wall  of  Beth' 
shan,  the  valiant  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  made  a  noctur- 
nal incursion,  carried  off  the  bodies,  and  buried  the 
bones  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  i  Sa.  xxxL  ii-is.  Such  an 
act  was  honourable  to  their  character  as  well  as  to 
their  valour,  and  David  did  not  fail  to  testify  his  ap- 
preciation of  it,  2  9a.  ii.  6.  The  name  of  Jabesh  never 
occurs  again  in  Israelitish  history,  and  its  inhabitants 
doubtless  shared  the  general  fate  of  their  brethren  of 
the  ten  tribes. 

JA'BEZ.  The  name  of  a  person  belonging  to  the 
families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  mentioned  in  the 
genealogical  list  of  1  Ch.  iv.  so  abruptly,  that  no  indi- 
cation is  given,  either  of  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed, or  the  period  when  he  lived.  There  is  even  a 
kind  of  enigma  connected  with  his  name;  for  it  is  said, 
TOT.  9,  that  his  mother  called  his  name  Jabez,  "  saying, 
Becaune  I  bare  him  with  sorrow" — sY^a,  Vozch.    One 

would  have  thought,  in  that  case,  that  Ozch  or  Jaztb 
(he  will  give  sorrow),  not  Jabez^  would  have  been  the 
natural  name.  Possibly  the  one  was  but  another  form 
of  the  same  word,  and  used  interchangeably  with  it, 
although  no  instance  of  the  Jabez  form  of  the  verb 
occurs  in  Scripture.  But  however  that  may  be,  the 
person  who  bore  the  name  of  Jabez,  judging  from  the 
brief  notice  given  of  him,  appears  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly associated  with  experiences  of  trouble,  and  through 
these  was  led  to  seek  more  earnestly  the  protection  and 
support  of  God.  Not  only  did  his  mother  bear  him 
with  sorrow,  but  afterwards  he  is  said  to  have  cried 
to  God,  as  from  the  midst  of  distress,  ''  Oh  that  thou 
wouldst  bless  me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  coast,  and 
that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that  thou 
,  wouldst  keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may  not  grieve  me." 
The  burden  of  the  request  plainly  was,  that  notwith- 
standing the  ill  omen  of  his  name,  it  might  not  prove  a 
prophecy  of  his  condition;  and  Grod,  it  is  said,  granted 
his  request.  But  no  further  or  more  special  insight  is 
given  into  the  natture  of  his  case.  Some  of  the  rabbins 
would  identify  him  with  Othniel,  but  without  the 
•lightest  foundation. 

JA'BEZ,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  said  to  be 
occupied  by  scribes,  iCLU.  6&    As  it  is  mentioned  in 


connection  with  Salma,  who  is  called  the  father  of 
Bethlehem,  ver.  61,  and  is  also  asHociated  with  the  Ke- 
nites,  the  probability  is,  that  it  lay  somewhere  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Beth- 
lehem.   But  nothing  of  a  definite  kind  is  known  of  it. 

JA'BIN  [inUlligm(\,  L  A  king  in  the  north  of 
Canaan,  whose  capital  was  Hacor,  and  who  headed 
one  of  the  most  fonnidable  combinations  against  which 
Joshua  had  to  contend.  All  the  tribes  around  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  northward  towards  Hermon  and 
Damascus,  assembled  under  this  warlike  chief,  forming 
a  multitude,  as  is  said,  like  the  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore, Jos.  xL  1-4,  for  the  puipose  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  Joshua's  arms,  by  which  abready  all  the  southern 
districts  of  the  land  had  been  subdued.  But  the  effort 
proved  altogether  unsuccessful.  Joshua  fell  upon  them 
suddenly  at  their  encampment  beside  the  waters  of 
Merom,  and  put  the  mighty  force  to  the  route.  After 
pursuing  the  vanquished  foes  far  north,  Joshua  on  his 
return  burned  Haasor,  and  slew  Jabin  the  king. 

2.  Another  Jabin,  however,  called  king  of  Canaan 
(plainly  meaning  thereby  the  northern  and  but  par- 
tially subdued  portion  of  the  land),  who  also  had  the 
seat  of  his  kingdom  at  Hazor,  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  time  of  the  judges.  The  chronology  of  the  early 
period  of  the  judges  cannot  be  veiy  exactiy  fixed,  but 
the  common  reckoning  pUices  about  150  years  between 
Joshua  and  Barak,  in  whose  time  this  second  Jabin 
arose.  It  has  been  thought  improbable  by  some  mo- 
dem interpreters,  that  a  king  of  the  same  name,  occu- 
pying the  same  capital,  and  holding  the  same  relative 
superiority,  should  have  appeared  to  repeat  virtually 
over  again  the  story  of  the  first,  within  so  compara- 
tively brief  a  period;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
throw  the  two  accounts  into  one,  by  the  supposition  of 
only  one  Jabin,  but  of  two  victories  over  him,  an 
earlier  gained  by  Joshua,  and  a  later  by  Barak.  But 
this  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  indeed  irreconcilable  with 
the  accounts  themselves,  as  well  as  with  the  respective 
times  of  the  transactions.  For  the  latter  Jabin  not 
only  formed  a  warlike  coalition  against  the  Israelites, 
but  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  lorded  it  over  them 
— implying  a  season  of  preceding  defection,  as  well  as 
of  prolonged  bondage  and  oppression.  The  Israelitish 
dominion  in  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine  was  for 
generations  after  the  conquest  but  very  imperfectiy 
established;  and  as  the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites, 
and  the  Philistines  in  the  south,  after  having  been 
vanquished  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  again  and 
again  rose  to  a  temporary  ascendency  over  Israel,  it  is 
even  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Canaanites  in  the 
north  should  have  done  the  same,  as  IsraeVs  power 
and  defences  were  there  weaker.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least 
degree  unlikely,  that  the  person  who  proved  himself 
equal  to  this  task  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
Jabin  of  Joshua's  time,  assuming  his  name,  and  striving 
to  reconstruct  his  empire.  The  attempt  did  not  suc- 
ceed; for  the  covenant- people  under  the  command  of 
Barak  completely  broke  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor,  and 
scattered  for  ever  the  Canaanitish  hope  of  dominion. 
{See  Barak.) 

JA'CUlN  [he  will  coniirm\.  The  name  given  to 
one  of  the  pillars  which  were  set  up  in  the  poroh  of 
Solomon's  temple — the  one  on  the  right  side,  iKi.vU.  si. 
It  derived  its  name,  doubtiess,  from  the  stability  it 
appeared  to  give  to  the  part  of  the  building  with  which 
it  was  connected.    {Su  Teicple.) 
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JA'OHIN.  1.  The  tint  person  we  meet  with  bear- 
ing thifl  nune,  wm  the  fourth  mm  of  Simeon,  whoee 
descendAnts  were  from  him  called  Jachinites,  Q«.  xlvt  lO; 
No.  ixvi.  18.  2.  The  head  of  the  twenty-fint  cotine  of 
priests  in  the  time  of  David;  of  whom  nothing  further 
is  known,  i  CL.  ii.  lo ;  xziv.  17. 

JACINTH  [Greek  UxtpBot,  hpaeinihl  the  name  first 
of  a  flower,  then  of  a  precious  stone  somewhat  resem- 
bling it  in  colour.  In  our  English  Bible  it  occurs  only 
once  in  the  former  sense,  Ite.  ix.  17;  and  once  in  the 
latter,  indicating  one  of  the  gems  that  are  repreeented 
as  forming  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Re.  xxf.  aa  The  Septuagint  has  given  this  as  its  render- 
ing of  Uskem  (dvS  Ex-  utUL  19),  one  of  the  stones  in 

the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  for  which  our  translators, 
following  the  Vulgate,  have  preferred  ligure.  The 
hyacinth  or  jacinth  stone  was  of  various  colours,  from 
white  or  pale-green  to  purple-red.  Pliny  speaks  ot  it 
as  shining  with  a  golden  colour,  and  in  much  &vottr  as 
an  amulet  or  charm  against  the  plague  (H.  N.  xxxtU.  •). 
It  is  related  to  the  xireon  of  mineralogists. 

JA'COB  [nupplanter]^  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Isaac 
and  Rebekah,  and  bom  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
father's  life,  fifteen  years  before  the  death  of  Abraham, 
Gtt.  xzT.  7.  so,  S8.  The  name  of  this  son,  as  of  his  brother 
Esau,  was  imposed  on  account  of  appearances  which 
presented  themselves  at  the  birth,  and  which  were  so 
peculiar  as  to  be  deemed  typical  of  the  future  charac- 
ters of  each.  Esau  had  his  name  from  the  remarkable 
profusion  of  red  hair  which  covered  his  body;  the  indi- 
cation, it  was  thought,  of  a  wild,  somewhat  savage, 
rough  and  sensual  temperament,  such  as  certainly  be- 
longed to  him  in  after-life.  The  peculiarity  in  the  case 
of  the  other  consisted  in  an  act,  the  hand  of  the  child 
being  seen,  even  before  birth,  to  project,  and  lay  hold 
of  his  brother's  heel.  The  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
has  been  called  in  question ;  but  a  medical  authority, 
TVuMii,  quoted  by  Kurtz  (HistofOidCov. sw(.aB),  has 
vindicated  it :  "  We  account  for  the  circumstance  in 
this  way,  that  generally  twins  are  smaller  than  when 
there  is  only  one  child.  In  those  cases  the  delivery  is 
usually  rapid,  and  certain  parts  of  the  child  fall  for- 
ward." The  act  itself  of  taking  hoM  by  the  heel  is  the 
part  of  a  wrestler,  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  com- 
batants, who  when  cast  on  the  ground  naturally  tries, 
by  seizing  the  heel  of  his  more  powerful  adversary,  to 
overturn  him,  and  so  to  efiect  by  stratagem  what  he 
failed  to  accomplish  by  force.  Hence,  to  hold  by  the 
heel  came  to  be  much  the  same  as  to  supplant — the  Jacob, 
in  the  merely  natural  sense,  would  be  one  watching 
his  opportunity  to  trip --striving  by  policy,  or  it  may 
be  by  guile,  to  prevail  over  another.  Of  this,  certainly, 
there  was  but  too  much  seen  in  the  earlier  history  of 
Jacob:  he  did  not  beHe  his  name,  although  by  the 
grace  of  God  the  old  here  became  transformed  into  a 
new^what  was  at  first  sought  by  natural  craft  was 
at  last  won  by  a  divine  skill — by  the  artless  simplicity 
and  strength  of  faith. 

The  double  presage  thus  given  at  the  birth  of  these 
singular  children  was  preceded  by  one  stiU  earlier — 
occasioned  by  the  sense  of  a  violent  struggle  in  the  womb 
of  the  mother.  Her  painful  sensations  led  her  to  make 
inquiry  at  the  Lord  concerning  the  meaning  of  what 
she  felt;  and  it  was  told  Bebekah  (though  how  she  got 
the  answer  we  know  not)  that  there  were  two  nations 
in  her  womb,  and  that  two  manner  of  people  should  be 


separated  from  her;  that  the  one  should  be  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  that  the  elder  shookl  smne  the 
younger,  Oe.  xxv.n.  Hits  plainly  bespoke  a  oanung 
rivafay  and  strife  between  the  two  children,  which 
should  also  become  hereditary  in  their  oflbpring,  while 
the  superiority  was  to  fie  mainly  on  the  side  of  the 
younger  and  his  posterity.  The  whole  histoiy  both  of 
the  men  themselves,  and  of  the  nations  that  iqraig 
from  them,  gave  but  too  ample  confirmation  to  this 
singular  annoonoement. 

As  the  youths  were  ripening  to  manhood,  the  diffe- 
rent natures  displayed  themselves  in  the  modes  of  life 
they  respectively  pursued;  and  in  oontrsst  to  Eiao, 
who  began  to  be  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field, 
it  is  said  of  Jacob,  that  "he  waa  a  plain  man,  dwell- 
ing in  tents,**  G«.  xxr.  17;  that  is,  he  was  a  youth  of 
simple  manners  and  quiet  life,  with  nothing  about 
him  of  heroic  energy  or  resolute  daring,  leading  him 
to  court  scenes  of  peril  and  adventure.  Such  a  dispo- 
sition and  course  of  life  would  naturally  keep  him  much 
beside  his  mother,  and  give  him  many  opportunities  of 
growing  upon  her  affection.  It  should  also  have  done 
so,  one  is  apt  to  think,  with  the  mild,  peaoefuL  aoi 
retiriTig  Isaac,  whose  image  Jacob  so  markedly  bore, 
and  in  whose  steps  he  so  closely  walked.  Yet  it  wis 
Esau,  rather  than  Jacob,  whom  Isaac  loved,  and  Uiis, 
it  is  said,  "because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison"— aa 
unworthy  reason,  certainly,  for  a  strong  predilection— 
but  perhaps  insensibly  heightened  by  an  undue  af- 
preciation  of  the  qualitiee  in  Esau's  mind  (so  diflerent 
from  Isaac's  own),  which  made  the  hunting  for  veni- 
son a  favourite  employ.  He  might  think  Jacob's  leM 
active  and  energetic  disposition,  in  comparison  of 
Esau's,  a  symptom  of  weakness,  rendering  hun  pnme 
to  unmanly  coiiq>liance8,  and  oonaeqiiently  but  pooilj 
fitted  to  head  the  fortunes  of  a  family,  whidi  had  to 
maintain  its  ground,  and  hold  on  ita  way  to  the  ascen- 
dency, in  the  face  of  numerous  and  formidable  ene- 
mies. A  more  spiritual  sense  and  a  more  realizing 
faith  would  have  corrected  such  unpressions;  but  it  was 
here  precisely  where  the  character  of  Isaac  was 
defective  (Me  Isaac),  and  Bebekah  appears  in  some 
measure  to  have  possessed  what  her  husband  compsra- 
tively  wanted.  She  had,  too,  the  advantage  of  having 
been  brou^t  into  closer  contact  with  God  from  the 
first  respecting  her  two  children;  and  though  we  cao- 
not  doubt,  that  the  oracle  going  before  their  birth,  and 
the  remarkable  drcumstanoes  by  which  the  birth  waa 
accompanied,  would  be  communicated  also  to  Isaac, 
yet  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  make 
a  greatly  deeper  impression  upon  the  miiid  of  Bebekah, 
and  dispose  her  to  read  with  a  mom  thoughtful  and 
observant  eye  the  proceedings  of  the  youths  as  they 
grew  to  maiihood. 

But  with  such  a  temper  as  Jacob's,  placed  akmgMde 
that  of  Esau,  one  might  say  it  was  his  inirfartiine. 
rather  than  his  privilege,  to  know  so  much  concerning 
the  future,  as  that  the  superiority  was  somehow  to 
become  his.  For,  in  order  to  make  good  what  he  more 
or  less  clearly  apprehended  to  be  in  his  desttny,  it  oato- 
rally  led  him  to  anticipate  Providence,  and  to  ply  arti- 
fictal  resources  which  might  hasten  forward  the  resnJt 
It  was  dear  he  could  never  cope  successfully  with  bis 
brother  by  strength  of  arm,  or  by  dint  of  those  quslities 
which,  in  worldly  aflbars,  usually  secure  for  a  man  tbe 
advantage  over  his  fellows;  but  he  mi^t  poaatbly  do  it 
by  a  more   cantioua,   foreseeing,  caleulatiBg  pobcjr. 
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Here,  the  rough,  impulsive,  semnious  character  of  Emu, 
fonned  an  element  of  weaknees,  which  Jacob  might 
readily  hope  to  turn  to  account.  And  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  on  a  certain  oocacdon,  when 
Esau  came  in  from  the  field  faint  and  weary,  and  be- 
sought Jacob  with  paanonate  eamestneBs  to  give  him 
(o  partake  of  the  dish  of  lentile  pottage,  which  he  was 
at  the  time  making  ready.  An  unselfish,  generous 
I  spirit  would  have  promptly  complied  with  such  a  re- 
I  quest,  thinking  of  nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  beyond 
giving  relief  to  a  brother^s  necessities.  But  Jacob  had 
lust  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  love  toward  his 
brother,  by  fixing  his  eye  too  intently  on  the  prospec- 
tive elevation  of  his  state,  and  contriving  how  he  might 
reach  it.  So,  taking  his  brother  here  by  the  weak  side, 
he  got  him  pledged  to  surrender  his  birthright,  as  the 
condition  on  which  he  was  to  receive  of  the  desired 
pottage.  A  sin  and  folly  on  both  sides;  on  Esau's,  Uy 
part,  for  so  small  a  gratification,  with  the  honour  and 
advantage  connected,  by  common  usage,  if  not  by 
divine  right,  with  primogeniture;  and  on  Jacob's,  to 
imagine  that  a  boon  so  ungenerously  and  stealthily 
acquired,  should  be  viewed  either  by  God  or  man  as 
vaUdly  obtained.  Not  thus  could  the  oracle  be  made 
good,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger;  while 
still,  in  the  thoughtless  indifference  of  the  one,  and  the 
eager  solicitude  of  the  other,  respecting  the  destined 
superiority,  no  doubtful  indication  was  given  of  the 
result  in  which  the  struggle  should  issue. 

A  long  interval,  apparently,  elapses  between  this  and 
the  next  incident  recorded  in  the  life  of  Jacob.  Mean- 
while Esau  has  taken  to  himself  wives,  first  one,  then 
another,  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  giving  thereby 
additional  proof  of  his  essentially  profane,  heathenish 
tendencies,  and  deepening  the  conviction  in  Rebekah's 
mind  of  his  imfitness  to  represent  the  peculiar  interests 
of  the  covenant.  Yet  Isaac  retained  still  his  predilec- 
tion for  this  son,  and  at  length  formed,  and  announced 
the  purpose  of  bestowing  upon  him  the  blessing  —which, 
had  the  purpose  been  allowed  to  take  effect,  would  have 
conferred  on  Esau,  not  only  the  double  portion  of  goods, 
and  the  natural  ascendency  properly  belonging  to  the 
first- bom,  but  also  the  special  favour  of  God  and  the 
heritage  of  Canaan.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
this  unfortunate  transaction,  and  the  guilt  in  which  t)ie 
several  parties  concerned  were  respectively  involved  by 
it,  have  been  related  in  the  life  of  Isaac,  and  need  not 
now  be  particularly  referred  to.  Jacob's  tendency  to 
artful  and  cunning  policy  took,  on  this  occasion,  the 
form  of  deliberate  and  wilful  deception — somewhat  re- 
lieved as  to  his  penonal  guilt  by  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  his  mother  to  adopt  the  course  he  did.  But  this 
cannot  really  go  very  far  in  the  way  of  palliation.  For 
Jacob  was  now,  not  only  a  person  of  mature  years, 
hut,  on  any  computation,  well  advanced  in  life.  The 
ordinary  reckoning  makes  him  near  eighty  years  old 
when  he  set  out  for  Padan-aram;  and  as  the  necemity 
for  his  going  thither  arose  out  of  the  part  he  acted  in 
reference  to  the  blessing,  there  coiUd  scarcely  be  more 
at  the  utmost  than  a  few  years  between  the  one  event 
and  the  other.  At  the  time  of  Joseph's  birth  his  period 
of  fourteen  yeara'  service  for  his  two  wives  appears  to 
have  just  expired,  as  he  then  made  his  first  demand  for 
wages,  Oo.  xxx.22-sSi  uxi  41;  and  about  thirty-eight  yean 
after  (viz.  thirty  for  Joseph's  age  when  he  stood  before 
Pharaoh,  and  seven  of  plenty,  and  about  three  of  famine, 
o«.  xU.  40;  jUv.  46),  WO  find  Jaoob  declaring  to  Pharaoh  that 


he  was  180  years  old.  The  38  added  to  14  make  52 
for  the  time  of  his  entering  into  an  arrangement  with 
Laban;  and  allowing  1  year  between  that  and  his  de- 
parture from  his  fathei's  roof,  it  will  leave  77  for  the 
actual  period  of  his  departure  from  Canaan.  Between 
this  period,  again,  and  the  transactions  regarding  the 
blessing,  if  we  assign  seven  years,  we  shall  obviously 
make  a  large  allowance;  so  that  Jacob  must  apparently 
have  been  somewhere  about  seventy  when  he  got  the 


It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  life  of  this  patriarch,  which  it  is  not  quite  easy  to 
account  for,  that  he  should  have  passed  such  a  pro- 
longed time  of  inaction  in  his  father's  tent,  and  should 
only  have  entered  on  his  propei*  career  at  a  period  when 
we  might  have  expected  to  hear  of  his  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  infirmities  of  age.  There  are  considerations, 
however,  which  serve  in  a  good  degree  to  lighten,  if 
not  wholly  to  remove,  the  difficulty.  It  seems  plain, 
both  in  regard  to  him  and  to  Esau,  and  was  probably 
intended  as  a  sign  of  the  preternatural  power  inter- 
mingling with  the  afiaiiB  of  Uie  covenant,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary measure  of  vital  force  and  energy  belonged  to 
them.  We  see  this  in  the  unusual  appearances  at  their 
birth,  already  referred  to,  which  were  also  manifesta- 
tions of  preoodouB  strength;  and  again,  in  the  longevity, 
coupled  with  continued  vigour  and  elasticity  of  frame, 
to  which  they  both  attained.  When  Jacob  returned 
from  Mesopotamia,  though  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  under  a  hundred  years  old,  they  both  acted  like 
men  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  even  twenty  years  later, 
we  find  them  coming  from  some  distance  and  attending 
the  funeral  of  their  father  Isaac,  0«.  xxxt.  s».  Such  a 
sustained  virility  was  in  all  probability  connected  with 
a  comparatively  slow  development;  and  Jacob  at  seventy 
may  not  have  been  relatively  more  advanced — ^in  reality 
he  appears  to  have  been  even  less  advanced — ^than  the 
generality  of  men  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Then,  as  regards 
his  strange  delay  in  seeking  to  have  a  wife  and  family 
of  his  own — strange,  when  one  thinks  of  his  impatient 
striving  in  other  respects  after  a  personal  connection 
with  the  seed  of  blessing — the  languor  and  inactivity 
of  his  father  must  be  taken  into  account;  and  more  than 
that,  the  misdirected  bias  of  Isaac's  mind  in  reference 
to  the  two  sons.  If  he  had  rightly  interpreted  the  in- 
dications of  Grod's  will  concerning  them,  and  had  care- 
fully watched  their  respective  tendencies,  he  would 
have  adopted  timely  measures  for  the  marriage  of  Jacob 
with  some  relative  of  his  own  in  northern  Syria.  But 
having  failed  to  concern  himself  about  this,  and  Jacob, 
on  his  part,  justly  deeming  it  improper  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  year  after  year 
passed  on  without  any  decisive  step  being  taken.  Isaac 
too,  it  would  appear,  began  comparatively  early  to  fall 
into  an  infirm  state  of  health:  and,  from  that  time,  it 
would  naturally  seem  to  both  Isaac  and  Rebekah  the 
most  expedient  course  to  wait  till  Uie  termination  of 
Isaac's  life,  when,  without  raising  the  delicate  question 
as  to  the  comparative  claims  of  the  two  brothers,  the 
family  relations  of  Jacob  might  be  quietly  adjusted. 
There  was  evidently  in  the  course  adopted  too  much  of 
the  craft  and  policy  of  human  wisdom;  and  if  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  had  not  interfered  to  force  on  a  crisis, 
worse  evils  might  have  happened  than  those  which 
actually  fell  out. 

"Die  immediate  results  of  the  deceit  practised  by 
Jacob  on  his  father  in  connection  with  the  blearing, 
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were  such  aa  to  show  the  utter  folly  of  attempting  after 
this  manner  to  work  out  God's  purpoBes.  Instead  of 
getting  the  first  place  of  honour  in  the  family,  he  was 
the  object  of  deadly  hatred,  not  secure  even  of  life;  and 
instead  of  a  double  portion  of  the  patrimonial  posses- 
sions, he  had  to  go  forth  with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  a 
poor  exile  fleeing  for  safety  to  a  distant  land.  His 
crooked  policy  would  have  supplanted  himself  as  well 
as  Esau,  had  not  God,  out  of  regard  to  his  own  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  faith  which  still,  amid  all  that  was 
wrong  in  behaviour,  held  possession  of  the  patriarch's 
heart,  graciously  interposed  to  give  a  new  turn  to 
affiurs.  It  is  only  now,  when  God  begins  to  work  for 
him,  that  Jacob's  career,  as  the  heir  of  covenant- bless- 
ing, properly  oommenceiB.  Like  his  father  Isaac  as  to 
birth,  so  Jacob,  as  to  his  position  and  fortune,  was  to 
be  emphatically  the  product  of  grace;  he  was  to  have 
all  given  him  anew,  given  direct  from  above,  as  if  in 
him,  who  was  to  bo  in  the  stricter  sense  the  head  of  the 
covenant-people,  the  covenant  itself  should  find  a  fresh 
beginning.  Therefore,  the  depths  of  his  poverty  and 
abasement  were  made  the  occasion  for  displaying  the 
riches  of  the  divine  mercy  and  goodness.  And  before 
setting  out  from  his  father's  tent,  he  gets  from  his  father 
the  full  A  brahamic  blessing,  more  explicitly  and  roundly 
uttered  than  before;  he  is  charged  also  to  go  and  take 
a  wife,  not  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  but  of  the  house 
of  Bethuel  the  Syrian,  Oe.  xzvui.  i-4.  Not  only  so,  but 
when,  on  the  first  evening  after  his  departure  from 
Beersheba,  feeling,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  do,  desolate 
and  forlorn,  with  nothing  but  the  stones  for  his  pillow, 
and  the  naked  earth  for  his  couch,  the  Grod  of  the  cove- 
nant appeared  to  him  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
assuring and  comforting  his  heart — gave  him,  under 
the  vision  of  a  ladder  reaching  up  to  the  highest 
heavens,  with  angels  ascending  and  descending,  to 
know,  that  however  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  men 
on  earth,  the  way  was  still  open  for  him  into  the  pre- 
sence-chamber above;  while  Grod  himself,  as  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  was  seen  standing  at  the  top, 
and  confirmed  in  his  behalf  the  covenant  made  with  Ids 
fathers,  assuring  him  of  the  heritage  of  Canaan,  and  a 
multitudinous  seed  of  blessing  to  occupy  it.  We  can 
easily  understand  what  another  man  Jacob  rose  from 
such  a  scene  than  when  he  lay  down.  The  Grod  whom 
he  had  ofiended  by  his  sin,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
been  frowning  on  him  in  his  providence,  was  unex- 
pectedly found  to  be  near,  with  thoughts  of  peace  and 
assurances  of  blessing;  and  Jacob,  at  once  awed  and 
gladdened  by  what  had  passed,  called  the  place  Bethel 
(God's  house),  anointed  the  stony  pillow  on  which  his 
head  had  reposed,  and  vowed,  that  if  he  was  brought 
back  in  peace,  he  would  return  to  worship  there,  and 
would  give  Crod  the  tenth  of  all  he  might  gain.  (For 
the  forms  here  assumed  by  Jacob  to  give  expression  to 
his  pious  gratitude,  tee  Anointing  and  Tithes.) 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  things  which  befell 
Jacob  when  he  reached  Padan-aram,  or  the  fortunes 
which  awaited  him  there:  his  reception  in  the  house  of 
Labau — ^his  attachment  to  Rachel,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Laban — his  engagement  to  serve  for  her  seven  years 
— the  trick  played  upon  him  by  the  substitution  of 
Leah  for  Rachel  on  the  wedding-night— his  subsequent 
marriage  to  Rachel  on  agreeing  to  serve  a  second  period 
of  seven  years — ^the  family  that  gradually  accrued  to 
him  through  these  wives,  and  the  two  concubines  they 
presented  to  him — finally,  the  possesaons  in  flocks  and 


herds  which  he  acquired  during  the  six  f oUoiHng  yetn 
that  he  served  for  wages — all  these  are  nairated  with 
remarkable  naturalness  and  simplicity  by  the  sacred 
historian,  and  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  ^ble. 
Jacob  cannot  be  throughout  justified  in  them,  thougb 
he  appears  rather  as  one  pliantly  concurring  in  what 
they  contained  of  evil,  than  himself  desiring  or  seeking 
it.  Such  was  the  case  particularly  in  respect  to  lii§ 
polygamy  and  concubinage,  vMck  brought  along  with 
them  many  domestic  troubles,  the  dear  marks  in  pro- 
vidence of  their  impropriety;  but  which  Jacob  appears 
to  have  no  way  sought,  which  were  pressed  upon  him 
indeed  by  others,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  only  eired 
in  not  putting  the  proposals  from  him.  In  the  modes 
he  adopted,  however,  to  appropriate  a  larger  share  than 
might  otherwise  have  fallen  to  him  of  Laban's  flocks, 
Oe.  xtx.  37-48,  we  Cannot  but  observe  something  of  the 
natural  tendency  in  Jacob's  mind  to  artful  stratagem. 
But  it  is  wrong  to  chaige  him  in  such  a  proceed]]^ 
with  a  disposition  to  overreach  and  defraud;  sinoe  he 
acted  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  an  explicit  agree- 
ment, and  only  took  advantage  of  a  known  law  of 
nature,  which  has  after  all  but  a  tunited  range  of  open- 
tion,  and  would  have  yielded  no  appreciable  result  in 
his  behalf,  unless  it  had  been  approved  and  seconded 
by  the  agency  of  a  higher  power.  Jacob  himself  knew 
perfectly  that  the  success  attending  the  measure  was 
Grod's  rather  than  his  own,  G«.  xxxL  a.  It  was  God's 
interposition  to  do  him  right;  and  it  had  been  better  if 
Jacob  had  simply  left  it  to  such  interposition.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  Laban  Jacob  had  a  very 
selfish,  cunning,  and  niggardly  master  to  deal  with;  one 
who  grudged  even  the  equitable  recompenses  which  he 
was  entitled  to  for  the  eminent  services  he  had  ren- 
dered him.  And  that  Laban  was  both  faithfully  served, 
and  had  been  an  immense  gainer  in  a  woridly  respect 
by  reason  of  Jacob's  connection  with  him,  was  boldly 
asserted  by  Jacob,  in  the  altercation  that  ensued  on 
his  departure  from  Mesopotamia,  and  not  disavowed 
by  Laban  himself,  Ge.xzxi.  37-41  A  supernatural  element 
plainly  wrought  in  God's  dealings  at  this  time  towaid 
his  servant,  showing,  in  ways  which  the  world  itself 
could  appreciate,  that  through  Jacob,  as  the  peculitf 
child  and  representative  of  the  covenant,  he  was  both 
singularly  blessed  and  made  a  blessing.  Hie  prosperity 
accorded  to  him,  however,  proved  more  than  Lahu 
and  his  sons  could  bear;  looking  rather  to  Jacob's  gains 
in  their  service,  than  to  their  own  through  him,  they 
first  changed  his  wages,  as  he  says,  ten  times — meaning 
probably  nothing  more  than  with  considerable  fre- 
quency—and, when  this  failed,  they  began  to  frown  on 
him  with  displeasure,  and  speak  against  him  as  a  plun- 
derer of  their  property.  Jacob  therefore  wisdy  judged 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave.  But  could  he  safely 
return  to  the  land  of  Canaan!  Might  he  not  meet 
there  with  even  worse  treatment  from  Esau  than  he 
was  doing  from  Laban!  So  he  naturally  dreaded;  hot 
God  merdfuUy  appeared  to  relieve  him  of  his  appnhen- 
sions,  and  said,  **  Return  unto  the  land  of  thy  fathen, 
and  to  thy  kmdred,  and  I  will  be  with  thee."  o«. nod* 
Accordingly,  having  gained  the  consent  ol  his  wires, 
he  concerted  measures  for  departing,  and  did  so  with 
such  secrecy,  that  he  was  three  days  on  his  journey 
before  Laban  was  even  apprised  of  his  intention.  On 
hearing  what  had  happened,  Laban  in  hot  n^  pursued 
after  them;  but  wras  admonished  by  God,  bdlore  he 
overtook  them  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  to  beware  of  doing 
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anything  to  hurt  them.  The  matter  ended,  after  a 
sharp  interchange  of  worda,  in  a  friendly  greeting  and 
reconciliation;  and  the  two  parties  (in  accordance  with 
a  cuBtom  of  the  times)  raised  together  a  heap  of  stones 
as  ft  witness  of  their  sincerity,  and  of  the  mutual  good 
faith  which  they  pledged  beside  it.  Laban  parted  with 
his  daughters  and  his  son-in-law  with  a  salutation  and 
a  blessing. 

So  far  things  have  gone  prosperously  with  Jacob; 
the  word  of  God  to  him  at  Bethel  promising  protection 
and  blessing  has  been  wonderfully  verified;  and  with  a 
numerous  family  and  large  possessions,  he  has  again 
reached  in  safety  the  borders  of  Canaan.     But  is  there 
still  no  danger  in  front?    Shortly  after  parting  with 
Laban,  he  met,  we  are  told,  troops  of  angels,  appa- 
rently a  double  band,  and  wearing  somewhat  of  a  warlike 
aspect,  for  he  called  the  pUoe  in  honoiu*  of  them  by  the 
name  of  Mahanaim — ^two  hosts,  Oe.  zxili  1,8.     Whether 
this  sight  was  presented  to  him  in  vision,  or  took  place 
as  an  occurrence  in  the  sphere  of  ordinary  life,  may  be 
questioned  (though  the  latter  supposition  seems  best  to 
accord  with  the  narrative) ;  but  it  is  not  of  material 
moment;  for  either  way  the  appearance  was  a  reality, 
and  bore  the  character  of  a  specific  revelation  to  Jacob, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
It  formed  a  fitting  counterpart  to  what  he  formerly  had 
seen  at  Bethel;  angels  then  were  employed  to  indicate 
the  peaceful  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  heavenly 
world,  when  obliged  to  retire  from  Canaan;  and  now, 
on  his  return,  they  are  again  employed  with  a  like 
friendly  intent — to  give  warning,  indeed,  of  a  hostile 
encounter,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  him  of  the 
powerful  guardianship  and  support  of  Heaven.    The 
former  part  of  the  design  was  not  long  in  finding  con- 
firmation.    For,  on  sending  messengers  to  his  brother 
Esau  with  a  friendly  greeting,  and  apprising  him  of 
his  safe  return,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  sojourn  in 
Mesopotamia,  he  learned  that  Esau  was  on  his  way  to 
meet  him  with  a  host  of  400  men.    There  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  (especially  after  the  preliminary  inti- 
mation given  through  the  angelic  bands)  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  Esau  in  advancing  toward  his  brother  with 
such  a  force.    The  news  of  Jacob's  reappearance  in 
Canaan,  and  that  no  longer  as  a  dependant  upon  others, 
but  as  possessed  of  ample  means  and  a  considerable 
retinue,  awoke  into  fresh  activity  the  slumbering  re- 
venge of  Esau,  and  led  him,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  resolve  on  bringing  the  controversy  between  them 
to  a  decisive  issue.    This  appears  from  the  whole  nar- 
rative to  be  so  plainly  the  true  state  of  matters,  that  it 
seems  needless  to  refer  to  other  views  that  have  been 
taken  of  it.     But  Jacob  was  not  the  man  at  any  time 
to  repel  force  with  force;  and  he  had  now  learned  by  a 
variety  of  experiences  where  the  real  secret  of  his  safety 
and  strength  lay.     His  first  impressions,  however,  on 
getting  tlie  intelligence  were  those  of  trembling  anxiety 
and  fear;  but  on  recovering  himself  a  little,  he  called  to 
his  aid  the  two  great  weapons  of  the  believer — pains 
and  prayer.      He  first  divided  his  people,  with  the 
flocks  and  herds,  into  two  companies,  so  that  if  the  one 
were  attacked,  the  other  might  escape.    Then  he  threw 
himself  in  earnest  prayer  and  supplication  on  the  cove- 
nant-mercy and  faithfulness  of  God,  putting  God  in 
mind  of  his  past  loving- kindnesses,  at  once  great  and 
undeserved,  reminding  him  also  of  the  express  charge 
he  had  given  Jacob  to  return  to  Canaan,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  his  gracious  presence,  and  imploring  him  now 


to  establish  the  hopes  he  had  inspired  by  granting  de- 
liverance from  the  hands  of  Esau.  So  ended  the  first 
night;  but  on  the  following  day  further  measures  were 
resorted  to  by  Jacob,  though  still  in  the  same  direction. 
Aware  of  the  melting  power  of  kindness,  and  how  "a 
gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger,"  he  resolved  on  giving 
from  his  substance  a  munificent  present  to  Esau — 
placing  each  kind  by  itself,  one  after  the  other,  in  a 
succession  of  droves — so  that  on  hearing  as  he  passed 
drove  after  drove,  the  touching  words,  "  A  present  sent 
to  iny  lord  Esau  from  thy  servant  Jacob,"  it  might  be 
like  the  pouring  of  live  coals  on  the  head  of  his  wrathful 
enmity.  How  could  he  let  his  fury  explode  against  a 
brother  who  showed  himself  so  anxious  to  be  on  terms 
of  peace  with  himt  It  could  scarcely  be,  unless  there 
were  still  in  Jacob's  condition  the  grounds  of  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  God,  not  yet  altogether  settled, 
and  imperilling  the  success  even  of  the  best  efforts  and 
the  most  skilful  preparations. 

That  there  really  was  something  of  the  sort  now 
supposed  seems  plain  from  what  ensued.  Jacob  had 
made  all  his  arrangements,  and  had  got  his  family, 
as  well  as  his  substance,  transported  over  the  Jabbok 
— a  brook  that  traverses  the  hmd  of  Gilead,  and  runs 
into  the  Jordan  about  half  way  between  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea — himself  remaining  behind 
for  the  night.  It  is  not  said  for  what  purpose  he  so 
renukined,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  for 
close  and  solitary  dealing  with  God.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, one  suddenly  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
and  in  the  guise  of  an  enemy  wrestling  with  him  and 
contending  for  the  mastery.  Esau  was  still  at  some 
distance,  but  here  was  an  adversary  already  present, 
with  whom  Jacob  had  to  maintain  a  severe  and  peri- 
lous conflict — and  this  plainly  an  adversary  in  ap- 
pearance only  human,  but  in  reality  the  angel  of  the 
Lord's  presence.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "You 
have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  enmity  of  one  mightier 
than  Esau,  and  if  you  can  only  prevail  in  getting  de- 
liverance from  this,  there  is  no  fear  that  matters  will 
go  well  with  you  otherwise :  right  with  God,  you  may 
trust  him  to  set  you  right  with  your  brother."  The 
ground  and  reason  of  the  matter  lay  in  Jacob's  deceit- 
ful and  wicked  conduct  before  leaving  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  had  fearfully  compromised  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  brought  disturbance  into  Jacob's  rela- 
tion to  the  covenant.  Leaving  the  land  of  Canaan 
covered  with  guilt,  and  liable  to  wrath,  he  must  now 
re-enter  it  amid  sharp  contending,  such  as  might 
lead  to  great  searchings  of  heart,  deep  spiritual  abase- 
ment, and  the  renunciation  of  all  sinful  and  crooked 
devices,  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity and  confidence  in  God,  which  it  became  him  to 
exercise.  In  the  earnest  conflict  he  maintained  his 
ground,  till  the  heavenly  combatant  touched  the  hollow 
of  his  thigh  and  put  it  out  of  joint — in  token  of  the 
supernatural  might  which  this  mysterious  antagonist 
had  at  his  command,  and  showing  how  easy  it  had 
been  for  him  (if  he  had  so  pleased)  to  gain  the  mastery. 
But  even  then  Jacob  would  not  quit  his  hold :  nay,  all 
the  more  he  would  retain  it,  since  now  he  could  do 
nothing  more,  and  since  also  it  was  plain  he  had  to  do 
with  one  who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his 
hand;  he  would  therefore  not  let  him  go  till  he  ob- 
tained a  blessing.  Faith  thus  wrought  mightily  out  of 
human  weakness — strong  by  reason  of  its  clinging 
affection,  and  its  beseeching  importunity  for  the  favour 
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of  Heftven ;  as  expreaBed  in  Hosea  xii.  4,  "  By  his 
strength  he  had  power  with  Grod ;  yea,  he  had  power 
over  the  angel,  and  prevailed;  he  wept  and  made  snp- 
plioation  unto  him."  In  attestation  of  the  fact,  and 
for  a  suitable  commemoration  of  it,  he  bad  his  name 
changed  from  Jacob  to  larctel  (combatant  or  ¥n!e8tler 
with  God);  "  for  as  a  prince,**  it  was  added  by  way  of 
exphination,  "hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with 
men,  and  hast  prevailed/*  Jacob,  in  turn,  asked  after 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  wrestled  with  him — 
not  as  if  any  longer  ignorant  who  it  might  be,  but 
wishing  to  have  the  character  or  manifestation  of  God- 
head, as  this  had  now  appeared  to  him,  embodied  in  a 
significant  and  appropriate  name.  His  request,  how- 
ever, was  denied :  the  divine  wrestler  withdrew,  after 
having  blessed  him.  But  Jacob  himself  gave  a  name 
to  the  place,  near  the  Jabbok,  where  the  memorable 
transaction  had  occurred;  he  called  it  Peniel  (the  face 
of  God);  ''for,"  said  he,  "I  have  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  my  life  is  preserved,"  Oe.  xxxil.  86-si.  The  contest 
indicated  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  reverse;  but 
his  preservation  was  the  ngn  of  reoondliation  and 
blessing. 

After  this  night  of  anxious  but  triumphant  wrestling, 
Jacob  rose  from  Peniel  with  the  sun  shining  upon  him 
— an  emblem  of  the  bright  and  radiant  hope  which 
now  illuminated  his  innw  man ;  and  went  on  his  way 
halting — weakened  corporeally  by  the  conflict  in  which 
be  had  engaged,  that  he  might  have  no  confidence  in 
the  flesh,  but  strong  in  the  divine  favour  and  bless- 
ing. Accordingly,  when  Esau  approached  with  his 
formidable  host,  all  hostile  feelings  gave  way;  the 
victoiy  had  been  abeady  won  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
things;  and  He,  who  tumeth  the  hearts  of  kLogs  like 
the  rivers  of  water,  made  the  heart  of  Esau  melt  like 
wax  before  the  liberal  gifts,  the  humble  demeanour,  and 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  brother.  They  embraced  each 
other  as  brethren;  and  for  the  present^  at  least,  and 
for  anything  that  appears  during  the  remainder  of  their 
personal  lives,  they  maintained  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions. After  residing  for  a  little  on  the  farther  side 
of  Jordan,  at  a  place  called  Sucooth,  from  Jacob's 
having  erected  there  booths  (Heb.  Buccoth)  for  his 
cattle,  he  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  his  tent 
near  Shechem — ultimately  the  centre  of  the  Samari- 
tans. [In  the  received  text  it  is  said,  Oe.  zxxili.  18,  "  He 
came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem;"  but  some  prefer 
the  reading  Shalom,  "he  came  in  peace  to  city  of 
Shechem."]  There  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground  from 
the  family  of  Shechem,  and  obtained  a  footing  among 
the  people  as  a  man  of  substance,  whose  friendship 
it  was  desirable  to  cultivate.  But  such  unfortimate 
results  ere  long  came  out  of  this  connection,  that 
one  may  well  doubt  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
Jacob*s  course  in  taking  it.  No  reason  is  assigned 
in  the  sacred  narrative  for  Jacob's  going  thus  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  heart  of  Canaan;  but  the  step 
was  so  peculiar,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  some 
weighty  considerations  influenced  him.  The  obviously 
natural  course  would  have  been  for  him  to  go  some- 
where toward  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  where 
his  aged  father  still  lived  at  Beersheba,  and  whither, 
we  may  certainly  conclude,  Jacob  soon  repaired  to 
pay,  at  least,  a  temporary  visit.  But  he  probably 
dreaded  the  effects  which  might  be  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Esau,  if  he  should  settle  so  near  to  his 
father's  possessions,  in  wliich  Esau  would  still  be  dis- 


posed to  daim  the  largest  interest;  and  it  might  seem 
fitted  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  people  of  Cshssd, 
if  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  families  and  dependantB,  of 
Isaac  and  his  two  sons  should  all  congregate  together, 
and  thereby  s|Miead  themselves  over  a  large  tract  of 
contiguous  country.  Better  that  this  junior  bnodi 
should  separate  himself  from  the  others,  and  tiy  to 
make  good  a  settlement  in  the  heart  of  the  land:  idgbt 
it  not  also  form  a  more  advantageous  position,  from 
which  to  operate  with  eflect  upon  the  country  at  lai^  ? 
Such  thoughts  would  quite  naturally  present  themtdTee 
to  Jacob,  and  might  well  have  deserved  oonsideratioD, 
had  it  not  been  for  other  things,  which  he  seemed  for 
the  time  to  overlook — especially  a  vow  of  his  own  con- 
nected with  Bethel,  not  far  from  Beersheba,  and  the 
risks  to  his  f anuly  from  near  relationship  and  iieqaent 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  He  hsd 
vowed  at  Bethel,  that  if  God  preserved  and  proq)ered 
him,  he  would  return  and  worship  there,  giring  the 
tenth  of  all  to  God,  Oe.  xxWU.  tt.  Fidelity  to  his  engage- 
ments, and  gratitude  for  the  singnlar  goodness  he  had 
received,  should  have  led  to  the  punctual  diachaige  of 
such  a  vow— leaving  all  consequences  to  God— 4aid7et 
he  allowed  it  to  fall  into  abeyance.  Bemismeas  in 
duty,  if  not  presumption  on  the  divine  mercy,  sppean 
to  have  sprung  up  after  his  alarms  had  passed  avsy. 
And  then,  as  a  natural  sequel,  came  spiritual  languor, 
relaxation  of  manners,  an  afyproximation  in  tone  and 
behaviour  to  those  from  whom  the  only  safety  was  to 
stand  comparatively  aloof.  Who  can  wonder,  after 
such  declension,  to  hear  of  the  defilement  of  Dinah, 
arising  from  too  free  interoonrse  with  the  daughters  (^ 
the  land  ?  Oe.  xxziv.  i,  s.  And  this  but  paved  the  way 
for  the  dreadful  atrocity  committed  by  Levi  and  Simeon. 
in  avenging  themselves  upon  the  f  amUy  of  Sbedieni 
for  the  dishonour  done  to  Uieir  sister,  and  perpetrating 
a  kind  of  general  massacre.  How  much  this  conduct 
went  to  the  heart  of  Jacob,  appears  from  Ids  feding 
and  indignant  allusion  to  it  on  Ids  deathbed,  0«.  xlJx.^6: 
and  from  the  narrative  itself  it  is  dear  that  he  felt  hii 
position  in  Canaan  greatly  imperilled  by  what  had 
happened,  Ge.  xxziv.  90.  The  Lord,  however,  interposed 
again  for  his  protection  and  safety;  but  did  so  in  a 
way  that  implied  a  certain  degree  of  censure,  and 
called  for  a  woric  of  personal  and  domestic  reformation. 
Jacob  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Bethel,  where  God  had 
at  first  appeared  to  him,  to  build  an  altar  and  dvril 
there,  so  as  to  perform  what  he  had  formerly  vowed. 
He  understood  it  to  be  a  call  to  doaer  fellowship  witli 
God,  as  well  as  withdrawal  from  the  corrupt  ncdgfa- 
bourhood  in  which  he  had  been  living;  and,  as  a  fitting 
preparation  for  the  work,  he  urged  his  housdiold  to 
put  away  from  among  them  the  idols  and  iustnnneBtB 
of  superstition  (in  particular,  their  ear-rings,  nsed  » 
amulets),  and  to  sanctify  themselves  for  the  worship  of 
God.  This,  it  is  said,  th^  did;  they  buried  thdr 
idolatrous  objects  under  an  oak  at  Shechem,  and  for- 
sook their  corrupt  practices;  so  that  the  Lord  again 
turned  to  them  in  his  mercy,  and  put  an  awe  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Canaanites  around  them,  whidi  admitted 
of  their  departing  in  peace  and  going  to  take  up  their 
residence  at  Bethd. 

The  return  of  Jacob  to  Bethd  was  taken  as  a  fittii^ 
occasion  for  giving  a  fresh  conomenoement  to  Jacob « 
formal  relation  to  God  and  the  covenant.  Hiaappeaianoe 
there  now  answered  to  the  earlier  occasion  somewhat 
as  fulfilment  to  promise ;  the  preliminaiy  stage  of  hi 
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career  as  the  new  oovenant  head  had  reached  a  certain 
completion;  and  accordinglj  there  were  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments of  it  both  on  his  part  and  God's.  He 
builds  an  altar  to  God,  and  calls  it  M^  bethel — thereby 
connecting  the  past  with  the  present;  for  Bethel 
(house  of  God)  had  now  come  to  be  regarded  Bubstan* 
tiaUy  as  a  compound  proper  name;  and  by  putting  £1 
(God)  before  it^  he  specially  and  formally  destined  the 
altar  to  God  imder  that  character  and  manifestation  of 
himself,  with  which  this  particular  place  had  previously 
been  associated.  On  the  other  side,  God  again  appears 
to  his  servant,  renews  to  him  the  distinctive  promises 
of  the  covenant  (those,  namely,  of  a  special  relationship 
to  himself,  of  the  heritage  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
of  a  numerous  offepring),  and  bestows  on  him  the  new 
name  of  Israel,  as  if  what  had  taken  place  at  Peniel 
was  but  a  provisional  announcement,  which  wanted 
farther  confirmation.  Presently  after  this  return  to 
Bethel  also,  God  granted  to  Jacob  his  last  son  (Benja- 
min), which  completed  the  tribal  number  of  the  future 
patriarchal  heads  of  the  covenant.  So  that,  as  regards 
Jacob's  personal  condition,  and  the  membership  of  his 
family,  all  had  now  attained  a  relative  completeness. 
And  in  commemoration  of  those  fresh  displays  of  God's 
mercy  and  faithfulness,  Jacob  set  up  another  pillar, 
and  poured  oil  on  it,  as  at  first,  and  called  it  also  by 
the  name  of  Bethel — ^thus  giving  to  his  behaviour  the 
form  of  an  appropriate  counterpart  to  God's,  Ge.  zxxr.  14. 
The  blessing,  however,  did  not  stand  alone;  painful 
trials  were  intermingled  with  it.  He  lost  his  beloved 
wife  Rachel  in  giving  birth  to  Benjamin;  and  Debo- 
rah, the  aged  nurse  of  his  mother  Eebekah,  and  doubt- 
less endeared  to  Jacob  by  many  acts  of  kindness  from 
his  infancy,  died  about  the  same  time,  and  was  buried 
amid  many  tears  under  an  oak  at  Bethel.  That  she 
had  sometime  previous  become  a  member  of  Jacob's 
household,  seems  to  imply  the  death  of  Rebekah  during 
Jacob's  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia.  There  was  the  still 
further  odamity  befalliiq^  Jacob  about  this  time,  that 
his  eldest  son  Reuben  committed  fornication  with  Bil- 
hah,  his  father's  concubine.  It  is  merely  said  in  the 
narrative,  that  his  father  heard  it,  Oe.  xxxt.  S2;  but  the 
strong  feeling  to  which  he  gave  utterance  concerning 
it  in  his  last  words,  G«.  xiix.  4.  shows  plainly  enough  how 
painful  an  impression  it  must  have  made  at  the  time. 

Two  notices  are  found  immediately  after  the  record 
of  the  transactions  just  referred  to,  but  which  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
first  has  respect  to  the  death  of  Isaac,  which  brought 
together  Esau  and  Jacob  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
him.  As  Isaac  lived  till  he  was  ISO  years  old,  and 
Jacob  was  130  when  he  went  down  to  Egypt,  Isaac's 
death  must  have  taken  place  only  ten  years  before 
— for  Jacob  being  just  sixty  years  younger  than  Isaac, 
when  Isaac  was  180,  Jacob  must  of  course  have  been 
120.  But  by  the  time  that  Jacob  was  120,  Joseph 
had  already  been  eleven  or  twelve  years  in  Egypt. 
The  death  of  Isaac,  therefore,  must  have  happened 
long  after  the  heavy  stroke  which  befell  Jacob  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Joseph;  and  is  no  doubt  men- 
tioned so  early,  Qe.  xxxt.  28,  in  order  merely  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  narrative  of  Joseph's  life.  The  other  cir- 
cumstance (which  is  noticed  in  the  following  chapter, 
in  connection  with  the  generations  of  Esau,  0«.  xxxtI.  6-8) 
has  more  immediate  respect  to  Esau;  it  consists  in  this, 
that  he  left  the  land  of  Canaan  with  his  wives  and 

household,  and  all  his  possessions,  from  the  face  of  his 
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brother  Jacob,  because  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear 
them  together ;  and  that  he  went  and  dwelt  in  Mount 
Seir.  No  specific  time  is  indicated  for  this  migration, 
except  that  it  was  subsequent  to  Jacob's  return  from 
Padan-aram,  and,  as  may  be  presumed,  after  his  settle- 
ment on  the  southern  borders  of  Canaan.  But  how 
long  previous  to  their  father's  death,  and  how  far  Esau's 
large  possessions  were  considered  as  one  with,  or  as 
separate  from  Isaac's,  no  indication  whatever  is  ^ven. 
llie  probability  is,  that  the  extreme  feebleness,  the 
mental  and  bodily  decay,  imder  which  Isaac  for  a 
lengthened  period  laboured,  and  which  must  have  ren- 
dex^ed  him  altogether  incapable  of  looking  after  his 
worldly  interest,  would  force  on  the  necessity  of  a  dis- 
tribution of,  at  least,  the  chief  part  of  his  flocks  and 
herds  between  the  two  brothers,  many  years  before  the 
death  of  their  revered  parent.  The  friendly  relations 
which  had  been  re-established  between  the  two  brothers, 
we  may  naturally  suppose,  would  make  it  quite  possi- 
ble to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  matter. 
And  that  Esau  should  ultimately  have  taken  the  du-ec- 
tion  of  Mount  Seir  for  his  settlement,  may  in  part 
have  arisen  from  the  better  adaptation  of  that  wild 
and  mountainous  region  to  his  natural  temper  and 
habits.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  no  stranger 
to  it  long  before  this.  It  was  from  that  district  he 
came  with  a  numerous  host  to  meet  his  brother  near 
the  Jabbok,  Oe.  xxxli.  S;  so  that  he  must  even  at  that 
period  have  obtained  partial  occupation  there,  and  not 
improbably  was  at  the  time  on  a  warlike  expedition 
against  some  of  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  he  dis- 
possessed.    (See  Esau.) 

What  remains  of  the  recorded  history  of  Jacob  is 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  life  and  destiny  of 
Joseph,  that  many  of  the  leading  incidents  will  be 
more  fitly  noticed  in  connection  with  the  latter.  The 
incidents  themselves  were  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
stirring  kind,  and  in  Jacob's  experience  were  associated 
with  some  both  of  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  of  the 
liveliest  joys,  of  his  eventful  life.  The  same  mysterious, 
but  gracious  providence,  which  had  guided  him  by 
ways  he  knew  not,  and  through  circumstances  which 
roused  the  inmost  feelings  of  his  heart,  had  brought 
him  to  the  high  place  he  occupied,  spiritually  and 
socially,  as  the  representative  of  the  covenant,  required 
to  take  yet  more  peculiar  measures  with  his  family,  in 
order  to  purge  out  the  evil  that  was  among  them,  and 
at  once  impress  upon  their  hearts,  and  render  manifest 
through  their  history,  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  to  which  their  relation  to  the  cove- 
nant must  be  made  subservient.  In  such  a  process  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  paternal  heart  of  Jacob  should 
have  much  to  suffer,  as  well  as  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned.  But.  the  issue  proved  not  less  joy- 
ful to  him,  than  salutary  to  them;  and  the  proceedings 
were  pregnant  with  many  fresh  and  wonderful  mani- 
festations of  the  covenant  love,  faithfulness,  and  wis- 
dom of  God,  which  were  to  serve  as  instructive  lessons 
to  all  future  generations.  Alter  many  alternations  of 
sorrow  and  joy,  of  fear  and  hope,  Jacob  was  at  last 
brought  down  in  safety  to  Egypt,  where  he  had  the 
unspeakable  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  beloved  Joseph, 
and  of  witnessing  the  singular  honour  and  prosperity  to 
which  he  had  been  raised.  His  descent  thither  was 
performed  with  the  express  sanction  of  God,  and  the 
promise  that  God  would  be  with  him,  and  woidd  make 
of  his  family  a  great  nation  in  Egypt,  Oe.  xlvL  1-4.     It 
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was  sbortlj  after  he  had  set  out  on  his  joorney,  while 
he  halted  at  Beeraheba^  the  favourite  abode  of  his 
father,  and  the  scene  of  former  communications  from 
above,  that  this  direction  and  assurance  were  given  to 
him,  in  a  vision  of  the  night.  They  were  probably  so 
given  to  allay  the  fears  and  misgivings  which,  at  such 
a  time,  would  not  unnaturally  spring  up  in  Jacob's 
bosom;  the  rather  so,  as  he  was  now  taldng  a  course 
which  Isaac  had  been  expressly  interdicted  from  fol- 
lowing, 0«.  xxTi.  a.  Having  sacrificed  there  to  the  Grod 
of  his  father  Isaac,  he  received  what  w«b  needed  to  re- 
assure and  comfort  his  soul  in  respect  to  the  prospects 
that  lay  before  him«  **  The  fint  stage  of  the  covenant 
lustoiy  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  Israel  was  prepar- 
ing to  enter  on  a  second.  They  left  Canaan  m  a 
family,  to  return  to  it  a  people.  As  a  family  they  had 
done  their  work  and  accomplished  their  end;  viz.  to 
exhibit  the  foundations  on  which  national  life  is  based. 
Henceforth  their  task  would  be  to  show  how  the 
basis  of  the  world's  histoiy,  in  its  widest  form,  is  to  be 
found  within  the  nation.  ...  At  the  conclusion  of  its 
entire  histoiy  Israel  was  to  enter  into  association  with 
heathenism,  in  order  that  its  all -embracing  destiny 
might  (to  a  certain  extent)  be  fulfilled  by  its  receiving 
from  the  latter  the  goods  of  this  world,  hvunan  wisdom 
and  culture;  and,  on  the  other  band,  by  its  imparting 
to  the  heathen  the  abundance  of  its  spiritual  posses- 
sions, the  result  of  all  the  revelations  and  instructions 
which  it  had  received  from  God.  And  thus  also  at  the 
period  before  us,  when  the  first  stage  of  its  history  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  Israel  joined  with  Egypt,  the  best 
representative  of  heathenism,  bringing  to  Egypt  deli- 
verance from  its  troubles,  through  the  wisdom  of  God 
with  which  it  was  endowed,  and  enriching  itself  with 
the  wealth,  the  wisdom,  and  the  culture  of  that  land. 
Thus  was  it  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  its 
history,  a  stt^  of  far  wider  extent  and  greater  import- 
ance" (Kartz,  Blat.  of  Old  Cot.  toL  U.  p.  3). 

In  the  genealogical  list  that  is  furnished  of  Jacob's 
family,  at  the  descent  into  Egypt,  0«.  zlvl.  8-27,  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  which  have  been  occasionally  ex- 
cepted against,  which  cany,  indeed,  a  somewhat  strange 
appearance  to  persons  not  conversant  with  this  line  of 
things,  and  which  require  some  explanation.  The  list 
begins  thus:  "  These  are  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  which  came  into  Egypt;  Jacob  and  his  sons, 
Reuben,"  &c. — ^thus  manifestly  including  Jacob  him- 
self among  the  children  of  Israel.  The  sons  and  their 
families  are  respectively  classed  under  the  different 
wives  of  Jacob;  and  at  the  dose  of  those  connected 
with  Leah,  it  is  said  that  all  the  souls  of  the  sons  he 
had  by  her,  and  his  daughters,  were  thirty- three.  But^ 
in  adding  them  up,  there  are  found  only  thirty-two 
(omitting  £r  and  Onan,  sons  of  Judah,  who  died  in 
Canaan) ;  so  that  Jacob  himself  must  have  been  assigned 
to  this  part  of  the  list.  And,  indeed,  assigned  most 
fitly  to  this  part,  since  Leah  was  both  his  first  and 
most  fruitful  wife;  and  no  other  place  so  appropriate 
could  be  found  for  him  in  a  register  which  took  one  of 
its  principles  of  arrang^nent  from  the  mothers  of  the 
household.  The  entire  number  of  souls  reckoned  to 
the  house  of  Israel  as  going  into  Egypt  were  sixty-six, 
which,  with  Joseph,  his  wife,  and  their  two  sons,  already 
in  Egypt,  made  a  total  of  seventy,  rer.  27.  But  then  to 
make  out  this  nimiber  several  names  are  obviously  in- 
cluded, which  had  no  existence  till  some  years  after 
the  settlement  in  Egypt.     For  example,  Benjamin,  who 


was  a  comparative  youth  at  the  time,  certainly  not 
exceeding  twenty-four  yean  of  age,  if  so  mueh,  is  re-     ' 
presented  as  having  ten  sons,  tVt.  n — ^most  of  whom     , 
must  have  been,  and  not  improbably  the  whole  were, 
bom  to  him  in  Egypt.    Pharez,  too,  the  son  of  Judah    ' 
by  Tamar,  has  two  sons  assigned  him,  tot.  U;  and  with 
Asher  are  ooupled,  not  only  four  sons,  but  two  grand-    I 
sons  (by  Beriah),  therefore  great-grandsons  of  Jacob— 
although  Asher  himself  could  not  then  be  more  than    , 
about  forty  years  old.    It  is  plain  that  in  such  csaei 
the  persons  named  could  not  have  all  actually  existed 
at  the  time;  and  the  question  arises,  why  then  were 
they  reckoned !    Is  there  not  some  historical  inaocuncy 
in  the  matter  ?    So  it  has  often  been  alleged;  and  such, 
indeed,  would  have  been  the  case,  if  the  statementi  had 
belonged  to  a  strictly  historical  document.    But  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  certain  respects  between  genea- 
logical and  historical  records,  and  particulariy  in  the 
mode  of  clubbing  together  parent  and  offipring,  or  of 
giving  sway  to  some  regulating  principle.    In  this  re- 
spect the  genealogical  registers  often  took  a  latitude 
which  was  foreign  to  history.    The  principle  followed, 
in  the  present  case,  was  to  liame  all  the  sons,  grandsoni, 
or  great-grandsons  of  Jacob  who  became  the  heads  of 
separate  tribes  and  of  subordinate  families  in  Egypt. 
As  a  rule,  the  sons  were  the  heads  of  tribes,  the  grand*     , 
sons  heads  of  families.     But  there  were  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  rule;  Joseph's  two  sons  became  eadi  heads 
of  tribes,  although  not  sons  but  grandsons  of  Jacob; 
and  two  of  Jacob's  great-grandsons  by  Asher  became 
heads  of  families.    Amid  the  vicissitiides  and  judg- 
ments which  afterwards  ensued,  subsequent  deviations 
occasionally  took  place;  some  of  the  grandsons,  for 
example,  failed  to  have  permanent  and  outstanding 
families.     But  still  the  general  rule  held,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  later  genealogical  list  in    > 
Nu.  xxxvi.    Arid  so  we  can  readily  imderstand  why, 
in  the  genealogy  connected  with  Jacob's  descent  into 
Egypt,  several  names  should  be  found  of  persons  that 
were  still  only  in  the  loins  of  their  fathers:  if  not  alto- 
gether, yet  nearly,  coeval  with  that  time,  was  the  exist- 
ence of  the  heads  of  the  future  nation,  in  its  smaUer 
as  well  as  its  larger  divisions  (tee  Httngsteaboif,  Fast,  vol  li 
p.  284,  tnuis.) 

Comparatively  few  notices  have  been  preserved  of 
Jacob's  seventeen  years'  residence  in  Egypt;  but  lome 
of  them  possess  great  importance  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
covenant-people,  and  none  more  than  the  prophetical 
utterances  which  signalized  the  close  of  his  career. 
His  joy  in  meeting  his  son  Joseph,  aa  might  well  to 
expected,  was  of  the  liveliest  description;  he  even 
declared  he  should  be  content  to  die,  now  that  his 
most  intense  desire  had  been  gratified,  Ge.  xM.  so.  On 
his  part  Joseph  did  everything  he  oould  to  make  the 
reception  of  his  father  honourable,  and  his  future 
sojourn  in  Egypt  pleasant.  He  had  Jacob  himself 
and  some  of  his  brethren  presented  to  Pharaoh,  who 
entreated  them  courteously,  and  in  return  received 
a  blessing  from  the  aged  patriarch,  as  from  one  who 
occupied  a  higher  spiritual  position,  ch.  xhrii  7-io.  Socfa 
treatment  was  the  more  remarkable,  that  Jacob  and 
his  family  came  in  the  character  of  shepherds,  while 
shepherds  were  already  held  in  abomination  by  the 
Egyptians.  But  their  shepherd  character  was  <m 
no  account  to  be  disguised ;  it  was  rather  praminently 
exhibited,  and  made  the  formal  ground  of  asking 
from  Pharaoh  a  separate  allotment  of  territoiy;  for 
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in  such  leparation  from  the  familiee  of  "Egypt,  it 
wu  aireftdj  forawen  that  the  safety  of  the  children 
of  Ifliael  should  in  great  measure  stand.  While 
fed  and  nourished  in  Egypt,  all  would  be  lost  if  they 
became  mixed  with  its  people — if  they  did  not  dwell  as 
memben  of  a  distinct  community,  and  feel  as  the  deni- 
sens  of  another  region.  And  it  was  accordingly  ordered, 
with  wise  adaptation  to  the  whole  circumstances  of 
their  case,  that  they  should  have  possessions  assigned 
them  in  the  land  of  Groshen  (though  we  know  not  how 
room  should  have  existed  for  them  there) — a  proTince 
which,  beside  the  separate  dwelling  it  aflbrded,  had  the 
threefold  advantage  of  being  singularly  fertile,  situated 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt  (hence  of  ready  access 
to  the  land  of  Canaan),  and,  from  its  immediate  proxi- 
mity to  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  less  likely  to  be  grudged 
by  the  native  population.  Indeed,  politic  considera- 
tions would  naturally  conspire  in  this  case  with  higher 
reasons  to  cede  to  them  such  a  territory,  since  they 
would  thus  constitute  a  certain  defence  against  inva- 
1     sions  from  a  quarter  whence  Egypt  always  apprehended 

danger.  {See  Goshen.) 
j ,  The  greatest  pains  were  taken  by  Jacob  to  have  the 
minds  of  his  olbpring  impressed  with  the  reality  and 
the  nature  of  their  calling  to  occupy  the  land  of  CaJaaan; 
the  concluding  acts  of  his  life  all  bore  in  this  direction. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  thoughts  and  feelings  respecting  the 
future  could  find  no  resting-place  but  in  Canaan.  As 
his  latter  end  gave  intimations  of  its  approadi,  he  took 
Joseph  solemnly  bound,  even  exacted  of  him  an  oath, 
that  he  would  not  bury  him  in  Egypt^  but  would  cany 
his  bones  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  in  the  cave  of 
Mamre,  Ge.  zWa  »-si.  At  a  still  later  stage,  when  his 
last  sickness  had  begun  to  fall  on  him,  and  Joseph 
came  with  his  sons  to  visit  him,  he  not  only  reverted 
to  the  same  subject,  but  showed  the  clear  prophetic 
insight  he  had  obtained  into  the  respective  destinies  of 
his  posterity  in  connection  with  it.  ''By  faith  he 
blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph,"  He.  xi.n — ^faith,  in  the 
first  instance,  apprehending  their  common  interest  in 
God's  covenant,  as  the  great  thing  for  them,  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt — ^faith,  also, 
realizing  the  certainty  with  which  the  promise  of  Canaan 
for  an  inheritance  diould  be  fulfilled — and  faith,  still 
further,  penetrating  with  divine  skill  and  foresight  to  a 
discrimination  between  son  and  son,  so  as  to  assign  to 
Ephraim  the  younger,  a  higher  place  than  Manasaeh's 
the  elder,  in  the  future  possessions  and  blessings  of  the 
covenant.  So  lively,  indeed,  and  assuring  was  the  aged 
patriarch's  faith,  that  he,  in  a  manner,  overieape  the 
distance  between  the  present  and  the  future— sees  the 
things  that  are  not  as  if  they  were;  for,  after  having 
blessed  Joseph's  sons,  he  turned  to  Joseph  himself  with 
the  comforting  word,  that  €rod  would  certainly  bring 
them  again  to  the  land  of  their  fathers;  and  added, 
"  Moreover,  I  have  given  to  thee  one  portion  above  thy 
brethren,  which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite 
with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow,"  cb.  xItUL  n — not  re- 
ferring, as  some  have  supposed,  to  certain  partial  suc- 
cesses he  may  have  gained  over  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  far  less  (with  others)  to  the  atrocious  severity 
practised  by  Simeon  and  Levi;  but  in  the  rapt  mood  of 
prophecy,  realizing  the  future  as  present — contemplat- 
ing the  land  as  already  occupied  by  his  posterity — and 
•peaking  of  it  as  hia  conquest,  because  in  living  faith 
he  had  grasped  the  divine  promise  oonceniing  it,  and 
so  could  idenftfy  himself  wiUi  his  ofispring  in  the  reali- 


zation of  the  blessing.  In  spirit  he  conquered  in  them, 
and  to  them  he  divided  the  spml.  What  was  said, 
however,  by  Jacob  when  he  was  a-dying  to  Joseph  and 
his  two  sons,  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  grand  and  com- 
prehensive prophecy,  which  he  was  enabled,  by  the 
Spirit^  to  pronounce  on  all  his  sons,  as  they  gathered 
around  his  bed  to  listen  to  his  final  testimony,  eh.  xllx. 
1-27.  We  refrain  from  going  here  into  the  pajrticulars, 
as  these  will  fall  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  the  several  sons.  But  in  respect  to  all  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  word  is  called  a  blessing 
— although,  in  the  case  of  some,  the  things  spoken,  if 
taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  more  like  a  curse 
than  a  blessing.  But  it  was  only  relatively  such;  for 
the  whole  were  recognized  as  standing  within  the  cove- 
nant— ^the  proper  sphere  of  blessing — and  as  together 
destined  to  occupy  the  land,  which  was  to  be  peculiarly 
the  Lord's,  and,  as  such,  replenished  with  the  special 
tokens  of  his  favour  and  boieficence.  All,  therefore, 
might  justly  be  said  to  be  blessed  by  Jacob,  while  yet 
there  was  plainly  to  be  no  uniform  or  indiscriminate 
appropriation  of  the  good,  but  manifold  diversities 
according  to  the  moral  condition  and  behaviour  of  each, 
and  these  to  a  Urge  extent  determined  by  the  impulse 
given  from  the  first  by  the  tribal  heads  to  their  respec- 
tive offspring.  In  what  wtu,  the  prophetic  spirit  descried 
the  germ  of  what  (for  the  most  purt)  was  to  be.  And 
when  it  is  said  that  the  things  announced  beforehand 
were  those  which  should  befall  the  children  of  Israel 
"  in  the  latter  days,'*  or  in  the  end  of  days,  the  meaning 
here  also  must  be  understood  in  the  relative  sense — ^not 
absolutely  the  last,  or  those  which  became  such  to  sub- 
sequent prophets — but  the  later  or  last  in  relation  to 
that  provisional  state  of  things,  from  which  the  patri- 
arch now  spake.  While  Jacob  had  a  clear  and  correct 
vision  granted  to  him  of  things  to  come,  as  r^arded 
his  posterity,  still  that  vision  was  bounded;  and  what 
to  l^s  view  might  appear  the  farthest  limit,  was  but 
the  seeming  edge  of  a  horizon,  which  should  admit  of 
successive  expansions.  This,  however,  belonged  to 
other  times  than  those  of  the  patriarch  Jacob;  and  his 
gifts  were  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
work  he  had  to  do. 

Thus  in  his  last  words  spoke  Jacob  or  Israel;  one, 
assuredly,  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  holy 
Writ^  and  one  who  has  left  his  name  and  his  impress  on 
the  people  of  God  to  aU  future  times.  As  all  genuine 
believers  are  the  children  of  Abraham,  so  are  they  of 
the  family  of  Jacob — ^the  Israel  of  God.  In  them  as 
in  him  nature  and  grace  struggle  for  the  ascendency; 
and  in  them,  too,  not  less  than  in  him,  however  long 
or  varied  the  conflict,  the  victory  ever  is  on  the  side  of 
grace.  God's  purpose  stands,  and  all  that  is  contrary 
to  it  ultimately  gives  way.  Jacob  died  at  the  age  of 
147;  and  after  being  embalmed,  his  body  was  carried 
by  Joseph  and  his  brethren  up  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  laid  in  the  grave  of  Mamre — a  witness  of  his  faith 
in  God's  promise,  and  a  pledge  that  the  promise  should 
in  due  time  be  verified  to  his  posterity. 

JACOB'S  WELL  is  situated  on  a  low  spur  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Shechem,  where 
it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  corn-fields  leading 
down  to  the  Jordan.  It  is  thus  described  in  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Syria  (toI.  ii.  p.  84o): — "Formerly  there 
was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a  carefully  built  vaulted 
chamber,  about  10  feet  square,  in  the  floor  of  which 
was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.     Now  a  portion  of  the 
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vault  has  fallen  in  and  oompletelj  oovered  np  the  mouth, 
80  that  nothing  can  be  Been  but  a  ahaUow  pit^  half 
filled  with  stones  and  rubbish."  Dr.  Wilson  (LandB  of 
the  Bible,  toI.  u.  p.  67),  carefully  measured  the  well,  and 
found  it  9  feet  in  diameter^  and  75  feet  deep.  It  was 
probably  much  deeper  in  ancient  times,  as  there  are 
signs  of  considerable  accumulation  of  stones  and  rub- 
bish below  its  present  bottom;  and  Maundrell  (March  m), 
says  that  in  his  time  it  was  35  yards,  or  105  feet  deep. 
It  sometimes  contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others 
it  is  quite  dry.  This  is  the  only  foundation  for  the 
story  sometimes  told  to  travellers,  that  it  is  dry  all  the 
year  round,  except  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  sat  upon  it,  but  that  then 
it  bubbles  up  with  abundance  of  water. 

Over  the  well  there  stood  fonnerly  a  large  church, 
built  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  but  probably  destroyed 
before  the  time  of  the  crusades,  as  Sewulf  (p.  45)  and 
Phocas  do  not  mention  it.  Its  remains  are  just  above 
the  well  towards  the  south-west,  merely  a  shapeless 
mass  of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  gray 
granite  columns,  still  retaining  their  ancient  poli^ 
(Robinoon'i  BibUcal  ReMarchei.  ilL  132). 

In  examining  the  question  whether  the  well  now 
called  by  this  name  is  identical  with  that  of  St.  John, 
eh.  It.,  the  following  points  have  to  be  borne  in  mind : — 

1.  Iti  position. — We  should  naturally  look  for  it  near 
to  Shechem,  0«.zxxUi.i8,iO;  Jii.iT.6;  and  Gerizim  ("our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain "),  ver.  ao;  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  as  Jacob,  we  know,  approached  it  from 
the  Jordan,  Oo.  zxxUi.  17;  in  the  plain  of  corn-fields  (''white 
already  to  harvest'*),  Jd.  ir.  35.  Some  have  objected 
tliAt  the  distance  (IJ  mile)  from  Shechem  renders  it 
improbable  that  the  woman  would  have  come  so  far  to 
draw  water.  But  even  if  no  accident  had  brought  her 
into  its  neighbourhood,  the  sacred  site  and  Jacob's 
name,  or  the  excellence  of  the  water  drawn  from  so 
great  a  depth,  would  account  for  the  preference. 
Mr.  Porter,  in  Murray's  Handbook,  remarks  on  this : 
''There  is  a  well  called  £z-Zenabyeh,  a  mile  or  more 
outside  St.  Thomas*  Gate,  Damascus,  to  which  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  send  for  their  daily  supply, 
though  they  have  fountains  and  wells  in  their  own 
houses,  far  more  abundant  than  ever  existed  in  the 
city  of  Shechem."  It  was  evidently  not  the  public 
well  of  the  city,  as  there  was  no  apparatus  (dvrXiy/ia) 
to  draw  with. 

2.  Tradition  and  Hittory. — ^The  tradition  is  as  old 
as  the  fourth  century,  and  common  to  Christians  and 
Mussulmans.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who 
was  bom  only  150  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John; 
and  Dr.  Robinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  tradition  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  lost  in  the  interval.  Jerome 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  and  so  identifies  the 
supposed  site  of  his  time  with  the  well  as  shown  to 
travellers  now. 

3.  Appearance  and  Depth. — There  is  no  well  in  the 
whole  plain  which  would  so  well  accord  with  the  words 
of  the  woman  of  Samaria — "The  well  is  deep."  It 
bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  the  labour  of 
sinking  it  through  the  solid  rock  must  have  been  so 
great  that  it  would  not  have  been  undertaken  except 
by  some  one  who  had  not  access  to  the  many  streams 
and  fountains  of  the  neighbourhood.  Of  its  origin 
Mr.  Porter  writes:  "  What  need  for  a  well  here !  Every 
proprietor  wishes  to  have  a  fountain  or  well  of  his  own. 
A  stream  may  run  past  or  through  his  field,  yet  he 


dare  not  touch  a  drop  of  it.  Jacob  bought  a  field  here, 
doubtless  a  section  of  the  rich  plain  at  the  moaih  of  | 
the  valley,  but  this  gave  him  no  title  to  the  water  of  I 
the  neighbouring  fountain,  fie  therefore  dug  a  weU 
for  himself  in  his  own  field,  and  indeed  the  field  msy 
have  been  bought  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  digging 
of  a  welL  Every  attentive  reader  of  the  BiUe  will 
observe,  that  the  patriarchs,  while  wandering  in 
Canaan,  had  no  difficulty  about  pasture,  but  they  had 
often  serious  difficulties  and  quarrels  about  water, 
Oe.  xil.  S5-30;  zxTl.  13-162 1^22,  ke.  This  IS  the  case  still  in 
many  parts  of  Syria." 

Here,  then,  is  JacoVs  well,  on  which  the  Saviour, 
wearied  with  his  journey,  rested  for  a  while,  finding 
that  his  meat  and  drink  was  to  do  his  Father's  businesi. 
Few  scenes  of  sacred  history  gain  so  much  reslity  snd 
interest  by  a  reference  to  the  place  where  they  were 
enacted.  The  well  was  there,  its  water  more  precioos 
and  more  refreshing  than  any  other  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, fit  emblem  of  the  living  water  of  everlasting  life. 
The  mountain  rose  above  them,  probably  the  scene  d 
Isaac's  intended  sacrifice,  and  in  those  days  the  site  of 
the  Samaritan  temple  where  their  fathers  worshipped. 
Around  were  the  corn-fields  which  served  to  suggest  to 
the  Saviour  "  the  glorious  vision  of  the  distant  harrest 
of  the  Gentile  world,**  of  which  he  had  himself  juit 
sown  the  first  seeds  (Stanley.  Sinai  A  PiO.  p. »»).      [c  T.  M.] 

JADDUA  [a  knowing  one;  Ges.  Bciohu  Aonoliu],  the 
name  of  two  persons,  Nei  z.  si;  xlL  22,  the  latter  a  high- 
priest,  the  immediate  successor,  probably  son,  of  Jona- 
than, and  remarkable  on  this  account  that  he  was  the 
last  priest  whose  name  has  found  a  certain  record  in 
Old  Testament  scripture.  The  priests,  in  the  pssssge 
of  Nehemiah  referred  to,  are  said  to  have  been  given 
"to  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian,"  i.e,  the  DiriiB 
who  was  overthrown  by  Alexander.  Jaddua  is  very 
commonly  understood  to  be  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  as  going  out  in  his  priestly  robes  to  meet 
Alexander,  and  to  implore  his  good- will  towszd  the 
people  and  city  of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  sL  8,  sect  7).  But  d 
this  there  can  be  no  certainty,  and  the  story  giv^  by 
Josephus  respecting  Jaddua^s  interview  with  Alexander 
is  probably  to  a  large  extent  fabulous.  It  manifestly 
savours  too  much  of  Jewish  vanity,  like  many  other 
things  in  the  same  quarter,  to  be  entitled  to  implidt 
credit. 

JA'EL  [the  i6e9c,  or,  according  to  some,  the  chamm9\ 
The  only  person  certainly  known  under  this  name  in 
Old  Testament  history  is  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
and  she  comes  into  notice  simply  in  connection  with  » 
memorable  transaction — the  murder  of  Sisera.  Her 
husband  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  importsnoe, 
in  modem  phrase  a  sheikh,  who  belonged  to  the  fsmOy 
of  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses;  but  who,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  had  separated  himself  from 
his  brethren.  They  had  an  inheritance  assigned  them. 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  on  the  south  of  Gsoaaa, 
while  he  transferred  himself,  with  his  flocks  and  herds, 
to  the  extreme  north,  not  far  from  Kedesh  («re  Kex- 
ITES) .  Here  he  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  positioo 
between  the  settled  possessions  of  Israel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  on  the  other. 
But  being  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  as  tiie  Kenit«« 
appear  generally  to  have  been,  he  contrived  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  both;  and  when  the  fierce  wsr 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  total  route  of  Sweia,  the 
leader  of  Jabin's  host,  the  vanquished  geneial  <m  his 
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flight  homewards  Bought  ft  refuge  in  the  tent  of  Jael, 
Heber'a  wife,  Jv.  !▼.  u.  Why  Jael's  tent,  rather  than 
Heber'a,  should  be  mentioned  as  the  asylum  he  sought 
in  this  perilous  extremity,  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  Heber  himself  having  been  absent  at  the  time; 
or,  more  probably,  from  the  female  tent  being  regarded 
among  nomade  tribes  as  the  more  peculiarly  safe  re- 
ceptacle, which  stood  comparatively  secure  against  vio- 
lence and  intrusion.  So  much  indeed  was  this  the  case, 
that  Sisera  himself  could  scarcely  have  ventured,  even 
in  the  most  disastrous  circumstances,  to  press  for  admis- 
sion there,  unless  the  privilege  was  readily  conceded  to 
him.  But  Jael,  it  would  appear  from  the  narrative, 
anticipated  his  wishes,  and,  descrying  his  approach,  as 
she  had  doubtless  already  heard  of  the  disaster  that  led 
to  it,  she  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  invited  him  to 
turn  into  her  tent,  and  fear  not.  It  was  more  almost 
than  he  could  have  looked  for;  and  as  if  still  further  to 
throw  him  off  his  guard,  she  cast  her  mantle  over  him, 
and  when  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water  to  quench  his 
thirst,  she  opened  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him  what 
Deborah  called  butter,  or  curdled  milk,  in  a  lordly  dish, 
Ju.  T.  85.  In  a  word,  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
apparent  cordiality  and  kindness;  the  usual  pledges  of 
Arab  hospitality  and  protection  were  given;  but  only 
to  lull  him  into  a  fatal  security.  For,  during  the  pro- 
found sleep  which  presently  after  stole  over  him,  Jael 
drew  a  nail  from  the  tent,  and  with  a  hammer  drove 
it  into  his  temples  with  such  a  deadly  aim,  as  to  pass 
entirely  through  the  head  and  fasten  it  to  the  floor  on 
which  he  lay.  The  pursuers  of  Sisera,  with  Barak  at 
their  head,  were  not  long  in  coming  up  in  quest  of  their 
prey;  them  also  Jael  went  out  to  meet,  and  having 
asked  them  to  go  in,  that  they  might  see  the  man 
whom  they  sought  after,  they  found  Sisera  lying  dead 
with  the  nail  in  his  temples. 

A  good  deal  perhaps  might  be  said  to  palliate  the 
conduct  of  Jael  on  this  occasion,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  the  much  more  ancient  and  intimate  alliance  which 
the  family  of  Ueber  had  with  Israel,  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly have  with  Sisera  or  Jabui;  and  still  more  from 
the  danger  which  she  could  scarcely  fail  to  apprehend 
to  her  own  life,  if  she  either  refused  Sisera  the  protec- 
tion he  sought,  or  should  afterwards  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Barak  to  have  afforded  an  asylum  to  the 
so  lately  dreaded  enemy  of  Israel.  At  such  a  moment 
the  neutral  position  of  her  tribe  brought  with  it  a 
double  peril;  and  if  in  the  sudden  and  trying  emergency 
which  burst  upon  Jael,  she  chose  the  way  of  personal 
safety,  rather  than  of  high  honour,  regard  should  at 
least  be  had  to  the  peculiar  di^culties  of  her  position 
before  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  her  conduct. 
This,  certainly,  has  not  always  been  done;  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  that  makes  against  her  has  often  been 
prominently  exhibited,  while  all  that  belongs  to  the 
other  side  has  been  industriously  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. Her  conduct  has  been  denounced  for  its  abo- 
minable treachery,  as  if  every  step  had  been  taken  with 
the  most  deliberate  \^tent  and  freest  choice.  At  the 
same  time,  wliile  we  cannot  join  in  an  unqualified  con- 
demnation, having  regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed,  as  little  can  we  vindicate  the 
part  she  acted;  it  was  undoubtedly  marked  with  such 
deceit  and  violence,  as  no  external  circumstances  or 
apprehended  results  can  justify.  How,  then,  should 
she  have  been  celebrated  in  the  song  of  Deborah  as 
blessed  above  women  ?  Jo.  v.  24.     Not  certainly  as  a 


pious  and  upright  person  is  blessed  when  performing  a 
deed  which  embodies  the  noblest  principles,  and  which 
goes  up  as  a  memorial  before  God;  but  merely  as  one 
who  acted  a  part  that  accomplished  an  important  pur- 
pose of  Heaven.  In  the  same  sense,  though  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Job  and  Jeremiah  cursed  the  day  of 
their  birth — ^not  that  they  meant  to  make  it  the  proper 
subject  of  blame,  but  that  they  wished  to  mark  their 
deep  sense  of  the  evil  into  which  it  had  ushered  them — 
mark  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  life-heritage  of  sorrow 
and  gloom.  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  case  before  us,  the  psalmist  pronounces 
happy  or  blessed  those  who  should  dash  the  little  ones 
of  Babylon  against  the  stones,  ra.  cxxztIL  9;  which  no  one 
who  understands  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry  would 
ever  dream  of  construing  into  a  proper  benediction  upon 
the  ruthless  murderers  of  Babylon's  children,  as  true 
heroes  of  righteousness.  It  merely  announces,  under  a 
strong  individualizing  trait,  the  coming  recompense  on 
Babylon  for  the  cruelties  she  had  inflicted  on  Israel; 
her  own  measure  should  be  meted  back  to  her;  and 
they  who  should  be  the  instruments  of  effecting  it, 
should  execute  a  purpose  of  God,  whether  they  might 
themselves  intend  it  or  not.  Let  the  poetical  exaltation 
of  Jael  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  these  cognate  passages, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  verdict  which  every  impartial  mind  must  be  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  upon  her  conduct.  It  is  in  reality 
the  work  of  God's  judgment  through  her  instrumen- 
tality that  is  celebrated,  not  her  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  execution;  and  it  might  be  as  just  to  regard  the 
heathen  Medes  and  Persians  as  a  truly  pious  people, 
because  they  are  called  God's  "  sanctified  ones,"  to  do 
his  work  of  vengeance  on  Babylon,  la.  xUi.  3,  as  from  what 
is  said  in  Deborah's  song,  to  consider  Jael  an  example 
of  righteousness. 

The  Jael  mentioned  by  Deborah  in  Ju.  v.  6  is  sup- 
posed by  Winer  and  by  Gesenius  to  be  another  person 
than  the  wife  of  Heber;  to  be  indeed  one  of  the  judges 
of  Israel,  though  nowhere  else  mentioned.  Certainly 
the  prophetess  appears  to  be  speaking  of  those  who 
acted  as  judges  in  Israel  before  her,  when  she  speaks 
there  of  the  ways  being  unoccupied  "in  the  days  of 
Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael."  In 
no  proper  sense  could  the  time  preceding  Deborah's 
agency  be  represented  as  the  days  of  Jael — if  the  Jael 
meant  were  the  wife  of  an  extra- Israeli tish  chief.  But 
as  no  judge  of  that  name  has  been  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory, it  is  better  to  leave  the  passage  as  one  respecting 
which  no  certain  opinion  can  be  formed,  than  give  a 
positive  deliverance  as  to  the  person  indicated  in  it. 

JAH,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  peculiar  name  of  God. 
Jehovah,  used  only  in  poetry,  or  in  forming  compound 
names,  such  as  £li-jah,  Isa-jah,  Jahaz-jah,  Jeremiah. 
The  genuine  pronunciation  of  the  original  word  is  taken 
by  some  to  bo  Jdhveh  (.Tn*);  by  others,  Jakareh;  by 

others  again,  Jaharah;  hence,  either  by  abbreviation  or 
accentuation  (as  Delitzsch  prefers  calling  it)  we  obtain 
JaA  (pt»).     Both  of  these  abbreviated  forms  occur  in 

T 

the  proper  names  of  Scripture,  in  the  latter  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  former,  though  not  quite  so  fre- 
quently in  the  original  as  in  the  English  Bible.  Jah 
is  often  also  disguised  to  the  English  reader  by  the 
rendering  Lord,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  put  for  Jehovah — for  example,  at  Ps.  civ.  35;  cv.  45; 
cxi.  1,  &c.     It  is  thus  obscured  in  its  earliest  occur- 
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renoe,  Ex.  xt.  s,  where  the  first  clause  should  nm,  "  My 
strength  and  song  is  Jah."     {See  Jkhovah.) 

JAHAZ  [probably,  trodden  upon] ;  also  written  Jabza, 
Jahazah,  and  Jahaza;  the  firsts  however,  being  the  more 
common  form.  It  was  the  name  of  a  town  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  near  to 
which  the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  which  transfened 
the  territories  of  Sihon  to  the  children  of  Israel,  No.  zzi.  83. 
The  place  lay  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Amon, 
in  what  was  called  "the  plain  country,"  the  modem 
Belka,  Je.  zlriu.  ai;  It.  XT.  4.  The  exact  site  is  nowhere 
defined;  though,  from  being  the  place  toward  which 
Sihon  advanced  to  encounter  Israel,  we  naturally  infer 
it  must  have  been  somewhere  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  country,  probably  but  a  short  way  to  the  north 
of  the  Amon.  No  certain  traces  have  bem  found  of 
it  in  modem  times;  and  though  it  was  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  and  was  made  a  priestly  city  in  that 
tribe,  idL  Ti.  7,8,  yet,  in  later  times,  as  appears  from  the 
passages  referred  to  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  it  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites. 

JAUt  [he  will  ahinef  splendid].  1.  A  son  of  Man- 
asseh,  as  he  is  eeveral  times  called,  but  this  only  means 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh;  for  his 
immediate  father  was  Segub,  i  Ch.  u.  S2,  oomp.  with  Na 
xxxil.  4;  D*.  UL 14.  The  notices  found  respecting  the  pos- 
sessions of  Jair  in  different  parts  of  Scripture,  have 
Buch  apparent  discrepancies  in  them,  that  they  have 
formed  a  frequent  subject  of  attack  to  the  impugners 
of  the  Bible's  historical  accuracy.  Yet,  when  carefully 
considered,  as  they  have  been  by  several  late  writers, 
and  especially  by  Hengstenberg  (P»nt.  ii.  i86,traiu.).  they 
are  capable  of  a  quite  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
matter  stood  shortly  thus:  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
got  its  territory  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  in  the  part 
that  lay  farther  north  than  the  poBsessions  of  Reuben 
and  Gad — northern  Gilead.  In  this  Gileadite  district 
there  were  belonging  to  the  tribe  two  chief  possessions, 
those  of  Jair  and  Machir — the  former  comprising  the 
region  of  Argob,  or  the  Bashan  which  had  belonged 
previously  to  Og — and  the  latter  forming  what  was 
more  commonly  called  Gilead.  This  is  quite  distinctly 
stated  in  De.  iii.  4,  14,  15.  It  is  further  stated  re- 
specting Jair,  in  the  first  of  these  verses,  that  there 
were  altogether  sixty  towns,  which  he  gained  possession 
of  in  Argob;  they  are  called,  however,  not  towns  or 
cities,  but  ffavoth,  livings  (in  Engliih  Bible  nnall  towns, 
No.  zzxii.  4i);  from  their  conqueror  they  got  the  new 
&ame  of  Bashan-Havoth-Jair,  or  simply  Havoth-Jair; 
and  their  number  in  Deuteronomy  is  said  to  have  been 
sixty  (as  it  is  also  in  Jos.  xiii.  31;  1  Ki.  iv.  13).  But 
in  1  Ch.  ii.  22  Jair  is  said  to  have  possessed  only 
twenty-three  eities  in  the  land  of  Gilead;  while  yet  in 
the  very  next  verse  we  are  told  that  Geshur  and  Aram 
took  Havoth-Jair  from  them  (viz.  from  the  descendants 
of  Jair),  with  Kenath  and  her  daughters,  or  subordi- 
nate towns,  threescore  cities.  There  still  was,  it  would 
seem,  a  sixty;  but  of  the  sixty  twenty-three  belonged 
in  the  stricter  sense  to  Jair.  And  the  difference  is 
explained  by  what  is  said  in  Nu.  xxxii.  42,  that  Nobah 
went  and  took  Kenath  and  her  villages  (lit.  daughters), 
and  called  it  Nobah  after  his  own  name.  These  vil- 
lages, which  had  been  subject  to  Jair,  were  of  the 
Havoth-Jair  in  the  wider  sense,  but  were  still  distin- 
guished from  the  twenty-three,  which  more  properly 
formed  Jaii^s  possession.  So  that  the  account  of 
CHironides  merely  gives  more  specific  information  re- 


specting the  subdivision  whidi  existed  in  the  Jaiiile   I 
possessions,  there  being  in  the  total  6(^HavotiiJiir 
23,  and  Kenath  villages  37  (although  this  last  number 
is  left  to  be  inferred,  not  distinctly  specified).  \ 

2.  Jaib,  a  Gileadite  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  Ja.x.s,4,  "After  him  [that  is,  Abime- 
lech]  arose  Jair,  a  C^eadite,  and  judged  Israd  twenty-  ' 
two  yean.  And  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  tinitjr  j 
ass  colts;  and  they  had  thirty  cities,  which  sre  csUed  I 
Havoth-Jair  unto  this  day,  which  are  in  the  Isnd  of 
Gilead.'*  Rationalist  critics  have  raised  on  this  pss- 
sage  another  objection,  alleging  that  as  the  ssme 
Havoth-Jair  is  ooimected  with  this  person,  it  mnit 
have  been  by  some  mistake  that  another  Jair  m  tlte 
time  of  Moses  was  supposed  to  have  existed — ^in  short, 
that  out  of  one  historical  personage  of  the  name  of  Jsir, 
two  had  in  the  course  of  time  sprung  up  among  thetrs- 
ditions  of  the  people.  But  this  is  mere  assertion,  and 
against  all  probability.  The  Jair  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Moses  is  in  a  variety  of  passages  so  desriy  de- 
fined, and  so  closely  identified  witii  some  of  the  trass- 
actions  of  the  period,  that  there  can  be  no  reasonsblf 
doubt  of  his  historical  existence.  And  that  there  shoidd 
have  arisen  in  the  same  r^on,  after  the  lapse  of  » 
few  generations,  anothw  person  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  acquiring  such  distinction  that  the  region 
became  in  popular  feeling  identified  as  much  with  the 
second  as  with  the  first  Jair,  is  not  surely  so  pecnliar 
as  to  be  deemed  improbable.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  Hengstenbeig;  justiy  remarks,  "and  henoe 
occurs  among  all  nations,  that  the  names  of  distin- 
guished ancestors,  especially  when  (as  in  the  ease  of 
Jair,  the  tkining  or  gloriotu)  they  are  tiUes  of  honour, 
are  transferred  to  their  descendants.  A  wish  sroes 
that  they  should  live  anew  in  their  grandchildren,  that 
by  them  the  family  may  again  attain  the  splendoor 
whioh  was  shed  on  it  by  their  illustrions  progenitor. 

.  .  .  We  have  a  very  notable  instance  in  an  ancestor 
of  Jair's— Tola,  the  son  of  Push,  Jo.  x.  i.  Both  namei 
are  found  in  Go.  xlvi.  13,  'And  the  sons  of  Issachtr. 
Tohb  and  Puah.'  Now  as  Tohi,  the  son  of  Push  [in 
the  time  of  the  judges],  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the 
existence  of  a  Tola  and  a  Puah  in  Cienesis,  so  the  Jair 
of  the  book  of  Judges  coiroborates  the  existence  of  a 
Mosaic  Jair.  No  doubt  many  a  time  besides  the 
name  Jair  was  repeated  in  the  family,  but  only  on  this 
occasion  was  the  wish  fulfilled  which  was  expressed  bj 
the  imposition  of  the  name."  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  often,  among  the  covenant-people,  when 
circumstances  occurred  to  give  fresh  ngnifioance  to  a 
name,  the  name  was  imposed  anew,  as  if  only  now  a 
proper  reason  had  been  obtained  for  its  imposition,  oe 
xUx.  8;  Jn  i.  4t;  xrl.  18.  So,  in  req)ect  to  the  towns  and 
villages  designated  Havoth-Jair:  many  of  them  had 
come  to  acquire  a  kind  of  revived  existence  under  the 
second  Jair,  and  were  named  afresh.  Of  the  psrttca- 
lar  acts,  besides,  which  distinguished  the  judicial  sgen^ 
of  this  Jair,  nothing  is  known.  It  was  probably  ag- 
nalixed  by  general  vigour  and  probity,  rather  than  br 
any  splendid  exploits.  His  period  is  supposed  to  have 
begun  B.C.  1187. 

3.  Jair,  i  CL.  xi.  s,  a  different  word  from  the  preced- 
ing, not  nni»  l>ut  "V^ — ^  ^'  »^w«  iij>— the  name,  in 

probably  its  correct  form,  of  the  father  of  one  ol  David  • 
heroes,  Elhanan.    In  2  Sa.  xxi.  19,  it  is  Jaare^Qr^ 
JAIRITB.    See  Ira. 
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JAI'RUS  [6r.  *ld€tpos],  a  ruler  in  one  of  the  syna- 
gogaes  on  the  shore  of  the  aea  of  Galilee,  whose 
daughter  was  restored  to  life  by  our  Lord,  Mftt.  u.  18; 
La.  via  4L  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him;  and  his 
name  appears  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  Jair  with  a 
Greek  termination. 

JA'KAN  [properly  Jaakan,  and  once  in  auth. 
version  Akan,  q«.xxxvL]7],  a  grandson  of  Seir  the 
Horite,  and  son  of  £zer.  The  children  of  Israel  came 
in  contact  with  the  tribe  descended  from  him  when 
they  were  encamped  at  Mosera,  near  Mount  Hor,  where 
Auon  died,  D9.X.9.  Their  fortunes  were  identified 
with  those  of  the  Edomites,  of  whom  they  fonned  a 
distinct  family. 

JAMBREa    iS^JANNBS. 

JAMES.  1.  The  first  person  of  this  name  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  one  respecting  whom  we  have  the  most 
explicit  information,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
brother  of  John.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  how- 
ever, or  of  his  life  generally,  except  that  he  was  a 
fisherman  up  to  the  time  that  he  became  a  follower 
of  Christ,  nothing  is  recorded.  Our  Lord,  it  is 
said,  found  him  at  a  certain  place,  with  his  father 
Zebedee  and  his  brother  John,  mending  their  nets  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee;  and  having  with  his 
brother  received  a  call  to  follow  Jesus,  they  both  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  call,  Matl?.  si,22;Mar.L9.  This 
prompt  response  seems  to  bespeak  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  Jesus,  and  an  incipient  conviction  that  he 
might  be,  or  actually  was,  the  promised  Messiah;  but 
of  this  no  historical  notice  has  been  preserved,  though 
it  may  be  said  to  be  implied  in  what  his  brother  John 
records  of  himself,  Jo.  1.36-40.  An  occasion  which  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  the  same,  but  by  others  as 
different,  presents  James  as,  along  with  John,  associ- 
ated in  a  fishing  expedition  with  Simon  and  Andrew, 
which  was  directed  by  our  Lord  in  person,  and  sig^ 
nalized  by  an  extraordinary  draught  of  fishes;  at  the 
close  of  which  he  told  them  that  they  should  become 
fishers  of  men,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  what 
had  now  happened  in  the  lower  sphere  was  to  be  taken 
as  a  presage  of  what  they  might  expect  in  the  higher. 
When  matters  were  ripe  for  the  election  of  an  apostle- 
ship,  we  find  James  numbered  with  the  twelve,  and  of 
these  he  formed  one  of  the  first  four.  In  two  of  the 
lists  his  name  stands  second.  Mar.  and  La ;  and  in  the 
other  two,  third.  Mat.  and  Aa  In  all  of  them  he  is  placed 
before  his  brother  John;  and  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  in  reality  the  second  in  order,  since  preced- 
ence in  two  of  the  lists  was  given  to  Andrew  merely 
on  account  of  his  near  relationship  to  Peter.  When- 
ever a  selection  was  made  from  the  twelve  for  any 
special  piurpose,  James  was  alwa3rB  of  the  number. 
He  was  one  of  four  present  at  the  raising  to  life  of 
Jainis*  daughter,  Mar.LSS;  one  of  three  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  MatzviLi;  La.u.S9;  one  of  four  at  the 
delivering  of  the  discoune  concerning  the  latter  days, 
Mar.xUi.S;  and  one  of  three  at  the  memorable  scene  in 
Gethsemane,  Mat.zzyLS7,4a  The  only  other  incidents 
recorded  of  him  in  the  gospels  are— his  uniting  with 
John  in  the  request  that  fire  should  be  called  down 
from  heaven  on  a  village  of  the  Samaritans,  for  refusing 
to  entertain  Christ,  Lo.fx.5«;  and  again  presenting, 
along  with  him,  through  their  mother,  the  request  that 
they  should  sit  nearest  to  Christ  in  his  kingdom.  Mat. 
xt.»-ts.  Both  requests  were  rejected,  and  not  without 
marks  of  indignation.    They  seem  to  indicate  a  natu- 


rally ardent  and  ambitious  temper,  on  account  of  which 
they  received  from  our  Lord  the  name  of  Boanerges — 
sons  of  thunder.  Mar.  U.  17;  but  the  old  leaven,  in  this 
respect  aa  in  others^  was  purged  out  by  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  the  energy  of 
character  which  underlay  what  was  in  it»  took  hence- 
forth a  higher  and  holier  direction.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  this  native  eneigy  that  James  owed  his  high 
place  in  the  apoetleship;  since  this,  when  enlightened 
and  sanctified  by  grace,  would  naturally  inspire  con- 
fidence, and  fit  him  for  taking  a  prominent  position  in 
guiding  the  affairs  of  the  infant  community  amid  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  whidi  beset  it.  That  he  actu- 
ally did  hold  such  a  position,  may  be  certainly  inferred 
from  the  treatment  he  received  from  Herod,  when  the 
latter  began  to  persecute  the  church,  Ao.xU.s;  James 
being  the  first  of  the  apostles  that  were  called  to  seal 
their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and  the  only  apostle 
whose  martyrdom  or  death  has  found  a  record  in  New 
Testament  scripture.  He  is  supposed  to  have  suflfered 
about  ten  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  A  tradi- 
tion has  been  handed  down  by  Eusebius  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  that  the  soldier  who  conducted  him  to 
the  place  of  execution,  was  so  struck  with  the  holy 
boldness  and  serenity  of  the  apostle  when  going  to  lay 
down  his  life,  that  ho  also  avowed  himself  a  Christian, 
and  shared  the  same  fate  (Eoseb.  Hist.  EoeL  IL  9).  What 
credit  should  be  attached  to  the  story,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Things  not  very  dissimilar  did  sometimes 
happen  la  the  early  persecutions;  and  whether  true 
or  not,  the  undaunted  firmness  which  it  ascribes  to 
James  in  the  final  trial  that  awaited  him,  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  his  char* 
acter.  A  man  of  resolute  purpose  and  determined 
action,  he  would  shrink  from  nothing  that  was  re- 
quired of  him,  as  called  to  take  a  leading  part  in  con- 
ducting the  church  through  her  earlier  struggles,  for 
which  he  was  rather  fitted  than  for  ministering  to  her 
future  growth  and  development.  In  this  latter  respect 
his  younger  brother  must  be  ranked  far  above  him. 

2.  James  the  Son  of  Alphjeus  was  another  of  the 
apostles,  and  in  all  the  lists  of  them  given  by  the  evan- 
gelists stands  ninth — ^the  first  of  the  last  quaternion. 
It  is  probable  that  Alphaeus,  the  father  of  this  James, 
was  but  another  fonn  of  what  is  elsewhere  read  Cleo- 
phas,  or,  as  it  should  be,  Clopas  (see  Alphjsus),  and 
whose  wife  was  called  Mary,  Jn.xlx.25.  This  Mary 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  who  in  Mat.  xxvii.  56, 
and  Mar.  xv.  40,  is  called  the  mother  of  James  the 
Less  (properly  the  littlt)  and  of  Joees;  so  that  James, 
the  son  of  Mary,  or  James  the  Less,  appears  to 
have  been  all  one  with  James  the  son  of  Alphieus. 
This,  however,  is  the  whole  that  can  with  any  degree 

,  of  certainty  be  affirmed  regarding  the  James  in  ques- 
tion; and  whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with,  or  distin- 
guished from,  the  person  to  be  next  named,  is  a  point 
on  which  commentators  have  differed  in  the  past,  and 
are  likely  to  differ  in  the  time  to  come. 

3.  Jambs,  the  Lord's  brother.  Mat  xiii.  65;  Mar.  ti.s; 
Oa.  L 19.  By  comparing  the  last  passage  referred  to  with 
Gra.  ii.  9, 12,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  James  is  the 
same  with  the  person  of  that  name  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  xU.  17;  xv.  is; 
xxi.  18,  aa  having,  in  the  later  notices  there  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem,  a  place  of  chief  consideration,  if  not  of 
official  presidency.  But  was  such  eminence  accorded 
to  him  simply  on  account  of  his  relation  to  our  Lord,  or 
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from  this  in  con  jimcUon  with  his  posflesnng  apostolical 
dignity  ?  If  the  former,  then  the  probability  would  be, 
that  ike  relationship  was  of  the  stricter  kind — ^a  bro- 
ther-german;  if  the  latter,  then,  as  James  the  son  of 
AlphuBus  was  the  only  apostle  of  that  name,  except  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  the  James  who  was  the  Lord's  brother 
must  have  been  so  called  in  the  looser  sense — a  cousin 
perhaps  of  Jesus,  but  really  the  son  of  Alphaeus  or 
Clopas  and  Mary.  Various  drcumstanoes  are  alleged 
in  support  of  this  latter  view — in  particular,  that  the 
expression  of  Paul,  **  other  apostles  saw  I  none,  save 
James  the  Lord's  brother ;"  and  the  designation  of  him, 
along  with  Peter  and  John,  as  a  pillar  in  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  Ga.  L 19;  u.  0;  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  an 
apostle  in  the  proper  sense,  being  put  on  a  footing  with 
those  that  were  such,  in  a  certain  sense  even  above 
them;  that  the  Mary  who  was  his  mother  appears  to 
be  placed  by  St.  John  in  apposition  with  the  Virgin 
Mary — "his  mother  and  his  mother^s  sister,  Maiy  the 
wife  of  Clopas,"  Jr.  six.  25;  in  which  case  he  must  have 
been  the  cousin-german  of  our  Lord,  and  so  in  popular 
language  his  brother;  and  that  both  our  Lord,  and  the 
James  who  was  the  son  of  Mary  and  Clopas,  had  a 
brother  named  Joses,  Mar.  ri.  S;  zv.  40.  But  the  considera* 
tions  on  the  other  side  seem  at  least  equally  strong, 
and  by  many  of  the  ablest  commentators  are  thought 
to  preponderate.  It  is  no  way  certain,  for  instance? 
that  the  Mary  spoken  of  in  Jn.  xix.  25,  was  meant  to 
be  represented  as  sister  to  the  Vii^  Mary;  and  it  is 
indeed  highly  improbable  that  two  in  one  family 
should  have  borne  the  same  name.  When  John  men- 
tions beside  the  cross  of  Jesiu  "his  mother,  and  his 
mother's  sister,  Maiy  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Maiy 
Magdalene,"  he  appears  rather  to  intend  four  persons 
composed  of  two  pairs — ^first  the  virgin  and  her  sister; 
then  two  other  Marys,  the  wife  of  Clopas  and  the 
Magdalene.  Again,  whoever  may  be  meant  in  gospel 
history  by  the  brothers  of  Jesus — whether  full  brothers, 
half-brothers,  or  cousins,  it  is  expressly  said  of  them 
generally,  long  after  the  calling  of  the  apostles,  that 
they  did  not  bdieve  in  him,  Jn.vU.6.  Besides,  if  the 
James  who  rose  to  such  high  consideration  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  was  merely  a  cousin  of  Christ, 
and  really  the  son  of  Alphaeus  or  Clopas,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  either  such  peculiar  weight 
should  have  been  attached  to  a  relationship  of  that 
sort;  or  why  the  James,  who  originally  stood  only  in 
the  third  quaternion  of  apostles,  should  latterly  have 
been  elevated  to  so  singular  a  place.  The  position  of 
this  James  would  certainly  be  more  easily  accounted 
for  if  he  had  been  actually  of  the  same  family  with  our 
Lord — the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  and 
another  spouse;  for,  having  this  Mgh.  claim  to  regard, 
if  he  otherwise  approved  himself  to  the  church  as  pos- 
sessed of  the  higher  qualities  for  government,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  concede  to  him  a  place  of 
peculiar  dignity  and  honour— should  even  lift  him  into 
the  noble  company  of  the  apostles.  In  so  honouring 
him,  the  church  would  feel  as  if  it  honoured  the  Lord; 
to  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  stood  in  such  dose 
proximity.  This  seems  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  the 
more  probable  view;  but  it  is  not  a  subject  on  which 
to  pronounce  with  confidence.  The  greatest  names  in 
the  church  are  divided  upon  it,  and  the  more  exact 
learning  of  modem  times  has  failed  to  throw  any  fresh 
light  on  the  inquiry.  It  has  still  to  be  decided  by  a 
balancing  of  probabilities — in  which  a  certain  bias  will 


naturaUy  incline  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  aecordiDg  i 
as  it  is  deemed  important,  or  otherwise,  to  msintain  the 
belief  of  Maiy's  perpetual  virginity.  Some,  hovever, 
incline  to  the  other  view,  who  have  no  doctrinal  pre- 
possessions to  bias  them.  See  that  view  advocated  in 
article  JuDE ;  see  also  under  Mabt. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  James  who  is  called  our 
Lord's  brother,  and  occupied  so  prominent  a  positiaD 
in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  surname  of  the  Just,  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  killed  in  a  tumult  about  the  year  62.  The  tradi- 
tions respecting  him,  which  are  evidently  much  mixed 
with  fable,  are  given  in  Eusebius,  Jfitt,  EccL  ii.  23; 
with  which  compare  Stanley's  ApoUolic  Age,  p.  325, 
seq.  The  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James  is 
unanimously  ascribed  to  him  by  all  who  identify  tfaig 
James  with  the  son  of  Alphseus;  and  by  those  who 
hold  them  to  be  diflferent,  some  prefer  the  one  and  some 
the  other.     But  on  this  point  see  under  next  article. 

JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF.  The  first  of  the  seveD 
epistles  called  Catholic  or  General  (ica^oXucal),  thoogfa 
for  what  reason  it  is  difiSeult  to  determine— probably 
because  they  were  addressed,  not  to  any  particular 
person  or  church,  but  to  Christians  at  large;  or,  at  aD 
events,  to  Christians  of  many  countries.  The  eeooiid 
and  third  epistles  of  John,  however,  must  be  hdd  u 
exceptions,  being  both  addressed  to  particular  penons. 
Michaelis  suggests  that  these  last  may  possibly  have 
been  included  among  the  seven  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving epistles  in  themselves  so  brief,  as  well  as  keep- 
ing together  those  bearing  the  name  of  John.  The 
term,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  strictly  applied  even  to  the 
epistle  of  James;  sedng  it  is  not  addressed  to  Gentite 
Christians,  nor  indeed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine,  but  only  to  those  of  the  dispezEion.  But  if 
an  epistle  be  addressed  to  a  very  Uarge  body  of  Chris- 
tians, and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thirteen  epistles  of 
Paul,  to  particular  churches  or  individoals,-  it  may  oer 
tainly  on  that  account  be  called  catholie,  without  any 
imwairantable  extension  of  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  name  indicates 
ultimate  tmivenal  recognition  of  all  the  epistles  in 
question.  Two  of  them,  viz.  1  Peter  and  1  John, 
were  from  the  beginning  universally  received.  The 
remaining  five,  though  for  a  time  held  in  doubt  by 
some,  were  in  the  end  also  universally  received ;  and 
the  whole  seven,  according  to  this  view,  were  therefore 
classed  together  as  catholic  epistles.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  appellation,  as  suggested  by  Hog, 
was  given  to  these  epistles  because  they  comprise  the 
writings  of  all  the  aposties  with  the  exception  of  tboee 
of  PauL  But  however  accounted  for,  tbe  title  vas 
given  to  them  as  early  as  the  days  of  Eusebius ;  and 
indeed  in  the  time  of  Origen,  a  hundred  yean  eailitf . 
AuUuyr. — ^Three  persons  bearing  the  name  (A  James 
occur  in  the  New  Testamoit — James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  brother  of  John;  James  the  son  of  Alphsus;  and 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Ga.  L  la  The  two  ka^ 
indeed,  have  by  many  been  considered  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  design  of  this  article  does  not  leid 
us  into  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  has  hea 
largely  debated  both  in  ancient  and  modem  timeB,aiKi 
which  must  still  be  held  undetermined.  Keando' 
strongly  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  tbe  two  are  dis- 
tinct persons;  and  he  has  done  much  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  scale  of  evidence  on  that  side  (flM«7<' 
the  Flanting  oT  the  ChrlaUan  Ghoreh,?ol.  1.  p.  960.  Bofan'i  ed.)     Ot 
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the  same  side  are  Credner,  De  Wette,  Winer,  Stier, 
and  a  host  of  recent  critics.  A  brief  view  of  the  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  preceding  article.  That  the 
son  of  Zebedee  can  have  no  daim  to  the  authorship  of 
this  epistle  is  all  but  uniTersally  admitted.  The 
PeshUOf  or  old  Syriac  version,  indeed  ascribes  it  to 
him.  But  it  is  incredible  that  the  church  in  the  days 
of  this  James,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  A.D. 
42,  Ae.  xlL  2,  could  have  been  so  widely  spread  as  the 
inscription  to  this  epistle  implies,  oh.Li.  As  yet  it 
must  have  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  Palestine. 
And  if  we  suppose  with  many  that  the  epistle  makes 
special  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  on  the  subject 
of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  condemns  certain 
widespread  and  mischievous  corruptions  of  that  doc- 
trine, besides  manifesting  an  undoubted  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Paul  generally,  it  will  appear 
simply  impossible  that  an  apostle  whose  death  ante- 
dates Paul's  epistles  by  so  many  years  could  have  been 
the  author. 

On  the  supposition  that  James  the  son  of  Alphseus 
or  Cleopas  and  James  the  Lord's  brother  are  distinct 
persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the 
author  of  the  epistle.  None  who  maintaiTi  the  distinc- 
tion in  question  have  imagined  otherwise.  Indeed,  on 
this  supposition,  James  of  Alphseus  entirely  disappears 
from  Uie  history  of  the  church  after  his  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  apostles,  Ac.  L 13.  And  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  James  the  brother  of  John,  only  one  James 
figures  in  the  history,  and  he  most  conspicuously;  so 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  controversy  about  the  identity 
of  the  Jameses  is  really  of  less  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  than  might  be  imagined;  because  all 
allow  that  the  author  is  that  Jama  who  governed  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  so  long,  who  occupies  so  promin- 
ent a  place  in  the  Acts,  whose  opinion  guided  the  first 
council,  and  of  whom  so  honourable  mention  is  made 
by  Paul  in  his  epistles,  Ac.  xlL  17;  xt.  13;  zzL  18;  Oa.  1. 1»;  U. 
9, 12;  iCo.il.  6;  XT.  7.  By  that  apostle  James  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  three  pillars  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  fint  of  ibe  three,  Ga.u.9.  All  that  we 
learn  of  him,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  early 
ecclesiastical  history,  goes  to  show  that  his  podtion 
and  character  and  views  were  precisely  such  as  this 
epistle  might  be  supposed  to  demand  in  its  author. 
Occupying,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  place  in  the 
parent  church  at  Jerusalem;  and  being  distinguished, 
moreover,  by  stronger  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses 
than  either  Peter  or  Paul,  Aa  ul.  18;  Oa.  il.  U;  his  influ- 
ence with  the  dispersed  tribes  to  whom  he  wrote  must 
necessarily  have  been  very  great.  Hegesippus  tells  us 
that  his  piety  and  integrity  were  so  conspicuous,  that 
he  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Just;  and  that  he  so 
set  himself  against  every  form  of  corruption  and  op- 
pression, that  he  was  further  styled  the  bulwark  of  the 
people  (EaMblns,HUt.  £colM.ll.  23).  The  same  author 
reports  that  from  his  childhood  he  lived  the  hfe  of  a 
Nazarene,  which  would  give  him  peculiar  respect 
among  the  Jews;  that  he  frequently  prostrated  him- 
self on  his  knees  in  the  temple,  calling  upon  God  to 
forgive  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance and  faith;  and  that,  after  a  life  of  stainless  in- 
tegrity and  eminent  usefulness,  he  was  slain  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  a.d.  62  (Neondor^HiMtoryoftlieFUmtlng, 
fto.»vol.iLp.36fl,Bohn*8ed.)  It  is  needless  to  say  how  the 
character  of  the  man  accords  with  the  contents  of  the 
epistle.    We  only  add  that  both  matter  and  style  are 
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just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Lord's 
brother — from  one  who,  in  consequence  of  dose  inti- 
macy with  Jesus,  might  be  supposed  to  have  drunk 
deep  into  his  spirit.  The  epistle  of  James  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount  in 
the  purity  and  loftiness  of  its  morality,  and  in  the 
simple  and  sententious  grandeur  of  its  expression. 

Date, — The  date  of  the  epistle,  according  to  the 
very  general  concunenoe  of  authorities,  is  a.d.  61, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  writer;  and  the  conjec- 
ture of  Lardner  is  probable,  that  the  pungent  rebukes 
contained  in  it,  and  its  fearless  exposure  of  the  sins  of 
the  rich  and  great,  ch.T.,  occasioned  or  hastened  his 
martyrdom.  There  are  few  marks  of  date  in  the 
epistle  itself.  There  is,  however,  an  intimation  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  drawing  nigh,  ch.T.  8. 

Pertona  to  whom  the  epistle  it  addreaaed, — On  this 
point  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  They 
were  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  dispersion,  oh.  1. 1.  They 
were,  of  course,  Jews.  Moreover,  they  were  con- 
verted or  Christian  Jews,  ch.  l.  3;  li.  i;  t.  7,  ii,  14.  Had  the 
Jews  at  large  been  designed,  or  all  Jews  out  of  Judea, 
as  many  contend  (Whitby,  Lardner,  M'Knlght,  fto.),  it  is 
justly  supposed  the  epistle  would  have  contained  such 
proofs  of  tile  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  extended  state- 
ments of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  as  the  aposties 
were  accustomed  to  address  to  their  unbelieving  coun- 
trymen. On  the  other  hand,  those  passages  which 
evidently  imply  an  unbelieving  character,  cb.  It.  i-io;  ▼.  1-6; 
are  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  that  the  aposties 
address  themselves  in  their  episties  to  prof  emng  Chris- 
tians, or  Christian  bodies,  among  whom  (as  now)  there 
might  be  many  unworthy  of  the  name.  It  is  manifest 
that  many  corruptions,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice, 
had  crept  into  the  Jewish  Christian  church  by  this 
time,  which  James  found  it  necessary  severely  to  repre- 
hend. 

Canonieity. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  on  tins  head. 
The  epistie  was  at  once  received.  Eusebius  indeed 
ranks  it  among  his  five  dm\€y6fi€Pa,  or  writings  re- 
garding which  doubt  was  entertained  by  some  few 
persons  in  the  beginning  (they  were  received  rois  iroX- 
Xocf  ro(f  ir\€iarois);  but  it  is  found  in  the  Peshito,  or 
old  Syriac  version,  which  dates  so  early  as  the  end  of 
the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second  century.  The 
epistie  was  therefore  received  in  the  place  where  its 
claims  could  be  best  canvassed,  and  by  the  people  who 
of  all  others  were  the  most  competent  to  detect  any- 
thing that  might  affect  its  genuineness.  It  is  quoted, 
moreover,  by  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  who  mentions  the  name 
of  the  author,  by  Clement  of  Home,  by  Hennas,  who 
has  seven  allusions  to  it,  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Athanasius, 
&c.  The  eleven  catalogues  of  the  fathers  and  coun- 
cils in  the  fourth  oentuiy  without  exception  recognize 
it,  as  well  as  the  other  dtrriXeyifieva  of  Eusebius;  and 
from  that  time  till  the  era  of  the  Reformation  there 
was  no  longer  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion. 

That  an  epistie  should  not  have  been  admitted  into 
the  number  of  sacred  books  till  its  claims  had  been 
sifted  and  established,  instead  of  creating  doubt  and 
imeasiness  in  our  minds,  strengthens  our  faith  in  the 
care  and  fidelity  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  there- 
fore in  the  canon  itself  as  transmitted  to  us  by  them. 
Very  probably  the  doubts  about  the  epistie  of  James 
may  have  originated  in  the  uncertainty  to  which 
James  the  epistie  ought  to  be  ascribed  (Kirohhofen).  The 
afflicted  condition  of  the  Jewish  church,  too,  almost 
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immediately  after  the  date  of  the  epistle,  may  ako 
have  exercised  an  unfavourable  influence.  James  had 
scarcely  written  when  the  Jewish  diurches  were  in- 
volved in  the  troubles  of  war,  flight,  and  persecution. 
The  judaizing  churches  were  broken  up;  and  the 
Jewish  converts  were  regarded  with  increasing  dislike 
and  prejudice  by  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  some  few  of  these  last  should 
have  been  slow  to  receive  an  epistle  that  notvrithstand* 
ing  had  so  many  claims  to  their  respect.  (o«isien*i  Canon 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  £ng.  trana.  p.  S42.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Befoxraation  the  epistle  was 
again  called  in  question  by  Luther  and  others,  from  its 
supposed  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  eh.  ii.  21.  The  eager  reformer,  instead  of 
resolving  the  question  of  supposed  difference  between 
Paul  and  James,  at  once  cut  the  knot,  and  styled  our 
epistle  an  epistle  of  straw.  On  more  mature  considera- 
tion, however,  he  acknowledged  his  error,  although 
this  latter  cireumstanoe  be.  sometimes  foigotten  by 
those  who  are  fond  of  parading  his  original  mistake. 
There  is  much  truth  in  an  excuse  which  has  been  made 
for  Luther  (Oaunen).  It  was  not  easy  in  his  tixne  to 
distinguish  in  evexy  instance  the  real  from  the  supposed 
monuments  of  antiquity,  to  recognize  the  true  princi- 
ples of  sacred  criticism,  nor  to  consult  the  materials  for 
it,  many  of  which  were  yet  to  be  discovered.  For  ex- 
ample, the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  f  unushing,  as 
we  have  seen,  so  important  a  testimony  to  James,  was 
not  discovered  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
(a.d.  1628).  Doubtless  there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle 
of  James  that  in  any  way  contradicts  the  doctrine  of 
Paul  in  Romans  and  Galatians.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  this  point  under  the  article  Jubtifioation,  to 
which  it  properly  bebngs ;  and  we  shall  only  observe 
here,  that  the  two  inspired  writers  deal  with  justifica- 
tion from  diflerent  points  of  view,  and  address  persons 
occupying  opposite  extremes  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Paul  deals  with  the  proud  Legalist^  who  would  be  justi- 
fied by  his  works;  James  with  the  licentious  Antino- 
mian,  who  muntained  that  justification  by  faith  entitled 
him  to  dispense  with  works  altogether,  and  to  give 
them  no  place  even  in  the  believer^s  life.  And  a  fair 
examination  of  the  whole  passage  shows  the  meaning 
of  James  simply  to  be,  that  the  faith  which  justifies  ia 
a  faith  productive  of  works  whenever  occasion  shall 
demand,  and  containing  them  in  itself  from  the  very 
first,  as  the  principle  out  of  which  they  spring.  It  is 
the  inoperative  and  dead  faith  only  that  in  his  view 
saves  not. 

Contents  and  Style. — ^The  epistle  contains  expositions 
and  exhortations  connected  with  various  topics  within 
the  field  of  Christian  ethics.  It  is  pre-eminently  a 
practical  epistle,  designed  to  correct  erroneous  views 
and  mischievous  perversions  of  Christianity  which  had 
sprung  up  even  in  this  early  age.  We  advert  only 
to  the  leading  topics.  Sore  trials,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  impending,  and  in  view  of  them,  the  writer  ex- 
horts to  patience  and  steadfastness,  to  believing  prayer 
and  holy  obedience.  He  condemns  respect  of  persons 
In  the  church;  cautions  against  speculative  or  notional 
religion;  and  maintainB  the  operative  character  of  faith, 
in  opposition  to  the  Antmomian  notions  which  seem 
fdready  to  have  been  entertained  by  many,  eh. Lit  Re- 
buking the  ambitious  desire  of  beings  chief  masters  and 
teachers  in  the  churoh,  which  naturally  belonged  to 
men  of  a  speculative  tendency,  James  next  discourses, 


with  a  view  to  chefck  that  ambition,  on  the  evilg  of  an 
unbridled  tongue^  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  that  has  neTer 
been  surpassed.  At  the  same  tinoe,  and  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  he  presents  a  noble  and  beautiful  contiast 
between  the  wisdom  of  the  world  and  thai  which  oometh 
from  above,  eh.  lu.  The  epistle  next  passes  to  the  evils 
which  spring  from  the  ambitious  and  woridly  spirit  in 
the  church,  viz.  wan  and  fightings,  sinful  lusts,  cold 
and  formal  prayers,  worldly  friendships  and  allianoe, 
envy,  pride,  duplicity,  evil-speaking,  and  finally  a  pie- 
sumptuous  dependence  on  the  continuance  of  life,  and 
the  formation  of  plans  for  the  morrow  without  taking 
God  at  all  into  account,  eh.  !▼.  Naturally  following 
these  manifestations  of  the  worldly  spirit,  we  have 
next  an  outpouring  of  eloquent  and  terrible  indignation 
against  the  unjust  and  ungenerous  rich;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Christians,  however  poor  and  oppressed,  aie 
comforted  by  the  near  prospect  of  their  Lord's  coming, 
and  are  thi^:«fore  exhorted  to  patience.  Hie  epistle 
concludes  with  a  solemn  caution  against  swearing,  with 
directions  regarding  prayer  for  the  sick,  and  an  exho^ 
tation  to  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

In  this  brief  summaiy  we  have  attempted  in  part  to 
trace  the  connection  of  topics  in  oar  epistle.  But  the 
style  *of  James  is  bold,  n^id,  abrupt,  and  figurative, 
so  that  the  connection  is  not  always  easily  found,  sod 
is  to  be  sought  more  in  the  course  of  thought  than  in 
the  language  or  form  of  expression.  Two  things,  we 
think,  distinguish  the  style  of  this  epistle,  whidi  are 
not  always  or  often  found  together.  It  is  not  only 
logical,  precise,  terse,  but  also  imaginative  and  ihetoii- 
cal  by  turns.  The  definitions,  or  descriptions  rather, 
in  ch.  i.  27  and  iiL  17,  are  at  once  most  exact  and 
beautiful,  and  exhibit  a  wondrous  connnand  of  predse 
and  appropriate  language.  The  logical  oompactneas 
and  force  of  argument  in  ch.  ii.  14  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  cannot  be  too  much  admired;  while  of  beauti- 
ful and  striking  imagery  we  have  examples  in  the  rich 
passing  away  as  the  flower  of  the  field,  in  the  wavering 
soul  tossed  like  the  wave  of  the  sea,  in  the  hearer  who 
is  not  a  doer  of  the  word  likened  to  the  man  forgetting 
his  natural  face  in  a  glass,  and  in  human  life  meltii^ 
like  a  vapour  into  air  and  vanishing  avray.  The  dis^ 
course  on  the  tongue  is  characterized  by  extraordinaxy 
wealth  and  profusion  of  illustration.  We  have  in  suc- 
cession the  unruly  horse  and  the  bit^  the  great  ship  sod 
small  helm,  the  little  spark  and  mighty  fire,  and  the 
wild  animals  of  earth,  air,  and  ocean  tamed  of  man- 
kind— exhibiting  the  ungovernable  character  and  terri- 
ble power  for  evil  of  the  '*  little  member." 

On  the  whole,  this  epistle  holds  a  place  of  its  own  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  gives  uni^  and  oomasteDcy 
to  it)  as  a  collection  of  inspired  books,  containing  tte 
whole  will  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man.        [b.  f-] 

JANTSES  AND  JAUfBBES,  the  names  cf  two 
Egyptian  magicians,  who  are  mentioned  by  St  PssL 
s  Ti.  III.  8,  ft,  as  having  headed  the  opposition  that  was 
made  to  Moses,  when  endeavouring  to  persuade  Phanoh 
to  let  Israel  go.  The  statement  only  differs  from  the 
account  contained  in  the  books  of  Moees  in  so  fsr  as  it 
gives  the  individual  names  of  parties,  who  go  then 
by  the  general  designation  of  magicians;  and  aS  that 
we  have  to  suppose  is,  that  those  names  had  somdiow 
been  handed  down,  in  a  manner  so  generally  known 
and  so  well  authenticated,  as  to  vrsirant  the  familar 
allusion  of  the  apostie.  We  cannot  justify  the  alluskai 
by  an  appeal  to  the  sources  which  were  acoeasiUe  to 
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him;  but  neither  are  we  wifchont  such  respectable  frag- 
ments of  evidence,  as  may  be  sufficient  almost  to  satisfy 
the  most  scepUcsd  on  tiie  subject.    The  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  at  Ex.  i.  15,  and  Tii.  11,  expressly  mentions 
Jacnes  and  Jambres  as  "chie&  of  the  magicians," 
who  spake  against  Moses,  and  by  their  incantations 
sought  to   withstand  him.    The  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
Tract.  Menachothf  does  the  same,  only  instead  of  Jan- 
nes  and  Jambres,  it  gives  the  variations  Joachene  and 
Mftmre.     In  several  other  Jewish  writings  the  names 
again  occur  with  slight  variations,   as  in  Tanchuma 
(t  11&.3),  where  they  are  called  Jonos  and  Jombros  (see 
the  quotations  at  length  in  Wetstein  on  2  Ti.  iii.  8). 
Origen  against  Celsus,  (L  !▼.),  states,  that  Numenius,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  takes  notice  of  the  wonders 
performed  by  Moses  in  Egypt^  and  how  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  sacred  scribes  and  magicians,  were  made  to 
stand  in  the  breach  against  him.     Other  stray  refer- 
1 1     ences  occur,  especially  to  the  name  of  Jannes,  one  even 
in  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist  xxx  i);  but  these  are  enough  to  show 
'  I     that  the  names  of  the  two  magicians  in  question  had 
I     obtained  a  world-wide  celebrity  in  ancient  times  as  the 
representatives  of  Egyptian  arts  and  lore,  in  the  great 
conflict  that  was  waged  against  them  by  Moses.     And 
this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  two  persons,  with  those 
names,  having  actually  taken  the  part  ascribed  to  them; 
I     for,  in  such  a  matter,  there  was  no  temptation  to  feign 
I     what  did  not  exist,  or  to  adopt  names  different  from 
'     those  of  the  real  actors  in  the  drama.     Certainly,  as 
I     Lightfoot  has  said  (Sermon  on  S  Tl.  ill.  8),  the  apostle  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  taking  up  the  names  as  if  he  had 
I     them  by  revelation,  but  he  falls  in  with  the  current  use 
I     of  them,  there  being  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness 
I     or  validity.     And  from  the  example  of  sophistical  eva- 
,     sion,  growing  into  hardened  unbelief,  which  was  known 
to  have  been  exhibited  by  those  champions  of  a  doomed 
I     heathenism  in  former  times,  he  warns  the  church  to 
expect  like  cases  in  the  future;  that  when  they  occur, 
those  who  have  charge  of  her  afiairs  may  be  on  their 
guard,  and  may  be  stimulated  to  put  forth  the  resist- 
ance, which  if  faithfully  exerted  cannot  fail  to  be  crowned 
with  success. 

JAPHTETH  [enlargement,    if,   as    Scripture   itself 
seems  to  warrant,  Oe.  ix.  27,  from  the  root  ."^g,  to  extend, 
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but  if  from  n&S  ^  ^^  fo-^f,  as  Gesenius  (Thea.)  would 
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regard  as  the  more  natural  derivation,  then  the  mean- 
infr  would  be  fainusSf  in  the  sense  of  lightness  of  com- 
plexion, or  beauty],  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  In  the  lists 
given  of  these  sons  Japheth  alwajrs  stands  last;  the  order 
is — Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  Oo.  t.  m  ;  t1.  lo ;  rii.  is.  But 
as  Ham  is  on  good  grounds  supposed  to  have  been  the 
youngest,  Oe.  ix.  24,  so,  if  the  common  rendering  of  ch. 
X.  21 — '*  unto  Shem  also,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the 
elder,  even  to  him  were  bom,"  &c. — ^were  correct,  it 
might  with  equal  certainty  be  inferred  that  Japheth 
was  the  eldest.  And  so  it  is  very  generally  under- 
stood, even  apart  from  the  testimony  of  this  verse;  but 
the  verse  itself  should  rather,  according  to  a  common 
Hebrew  construction,  be  read,  "  Shem,  the  brother  of 
Japheth — the  elder,"  (literally  the  great);  or  more 
plainly,  "Shem,  the  elder  brother  of  Japheth.*'  So 
the  Vulgate:  "fratre  Japhet  majore."  Similar  ex- 
amples of  the  like  construction  may  be  seen  in  Ju.  i.  13; 
ix.  5;  De.  xi.  7.  With  respect  to  the  races  which  were 
severally  to  spring  from  them,  the  second  place  only 
belonged  to  Japheth,  the  fint  to  Shem;  namely,  when 


those  races  are  considered  in  the  relation  they  were  to 
hold  to  the  higher  purposes  of  God  and  the  nobler 
destinies  of  mankind.  According  to  the  remarkable 
prophecy  of  Noah,  o«.  ix.  26-87,  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  race  of  Shem  that  the  Lord  had  purposed 
to  make  the  more  peculiar  manifestations  of  himself 
to  men ;  and  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Japheth 
was  to  be  expansive  energy  and  enlaigement,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  should,  as  it  were,  overflow,  and  ob- 
trude itself  also  into  the  tents  of  SheuL  But  this  per- 
haps points  fully  as  much  to  the  participation  the  race 
of  Japheth  should  have  in  the  peculiar  blessiog  of  Shem, 
as  to  territorial  occupation.  Looking  to  the  genealogi- 
cal tables,  however,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  race  of  Japheth  was 
characterized  by  a  remarkable  tendency  to  difiuse  itself 
abroad  over  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earth,  and  that 
from  that  root  have  sprung  many  of  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  nations  both  of  earlier  and  later  times.  They 
took  chiefly  a  north  and  westerly  direction — first,  the 
Modes,  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  and  of  the  regions 
about  the  Black  Sea,  the  Scythians,  the  tribes  generally 
that  occupied  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe;  then  the 
communities  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe;  so  that,  as  is  said  in  Ge.  z.  5,  "by 
them  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their 
lands,"  that  is,  not  merely  the  islands  scattered  through 
the  Mediterranean,  but  the  more  distant  coasts  and  re- 
gions which  were  separated  by  sea  from  the  original 
seat  of  the  human  family.  If  tJie  descendants  of  Shem, 
and  of  Ham  also,  attained  to  an  earlier  distinction  in  the 
government  and  commerce  of  the  world,  those  of  Ja- 
pheth both  occupied  more  extensive  territories,  and  rose 
ultimately  to  far  greater  power  and  resources;  and 
since  the  early  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monarchies  fell 
into  decay,  the  governing  and  directing  power  in  worldly 
affairs  may  be  said  to  have  been  chiefly  in  their  hands. 
The  Median,  Grecian,  and  Roman  monarchies  were 
examples  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  ancient  times  of  the 
offspring  of  Japheth  making  their  way  into  the  tents  of 
Shem;  and  the  history  of  conquest,  colonization,  and 
commerce  in  modem  times  is  almost  a  continued  exem- 
plification of  the  same  tendencies.  The  details  of  this 
general  outline  wiU  be  found  to  some  extent  filled  up 
under  the  several  names  of  Japheth*s  posterity,  Gomer, 
Magog,  Javan,  &c.;  but  for  the  full,  systematic,  and 
most  learned  proof  of  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Bo- 
chart's  PhaUfj,  where  everything  in  this  line  of  inquiry 
has  received  so  thorough  an  examination,  that  later 
research  has  been  able  to  add  little  to  it.  But  with  all 
this  superiority  on  the  part  of  Japheth  in  physical 
energy,  vigorous  enterprise,  and  capacity  for  rule  and 
government,  the  races  of  this  line  have  held  but  a 
secondary  place  in  all  that  concerns  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God.  Immediate  revelations  from 
heaven  have  come  only  through  the  posterity  of  Shem; 
through  them  also  has  come  the  salvation  of  the  world; 
and  the  blessing,  which  they  were  the  first  to  receive, 
has  reached  the  tribes  of  Japheth  only  by  these  coming 
to  dwell,  not  as  givers  but  as  receivers,  as  captives  not 
as  conquerors,  in  the  tents  of  Shem. 

JAPHI'A  [9plendid\,  1.  The  king  of  Lachieh  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites  (as  they  are  called.  Job.  x.  3, 6^, 
who  conspired  together  to  cut  off  the  Gibeonites  for 
having  entered  into  a  league  with  Joshua.  The  result, 
however,  was  that  the  party  were  routed  by  Jorhua, 
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and  Japhia»  aloiig  with  the  others,  hanged.  2.  Japhia; 
one  of  the  sons  of  David,  the  tenth  that  was  bom  to 
him  after  hia  settlement  in  JeruBalem,  2  Sa.  t.  IS;  i  Ch.  iu.  7. 
No  further  notice  is  taken  of  this  son. 
JAItEB  [a-\*]*     In  the  authorised  version,  we  read, 

'.T 

Ha  T.  13,  "  when  Ephiaim  saw  his  sickness  and  Judah 
his  wound,  then  went  Ephraim  to  the  Assyrian,  and 
sent  to  king  Jareb :  yet  oould  he  not  heal  you."  In- 
stead of  ''king  Jareb,"  the  margin  gives  "king  of 
Jareb,"  and  also  "  the  king  that  should  plead."  So  in 
Ho.  X.  6,  ''It  (the  calf)  shall  be  also  carried  into  As- 
syria as  a  present  to  king  Jareb."  There  is  little  doubt 
tiiat  the  second  of  the  two  marginal  renderings  is  more 
nearly  correct  than  the  others,  though  Fuerst  (Hand- 
worterbnch)  still  admits  the  possibility  of  Jareb  being 
an  old  Assyrian  word.  Gesenius  renders  it  adversary, 
hottiU;  others,  following  the  Vulgate,  vindicator — ^aven- 
ger.  Both  explanations  are  admissible,  inasmuch  as 
fib,  to  strive  or  contend,  may  be  to  contend  for  or  to 
contend  against,  according  to  the  connection  in  which 
it  stands  with  what  goes  before  and  after,  Jo.  tLsi,3S. 
Certainly  the  noun  y^%  (tforib),  with  which  an*  isfareb) 

is  closely  alUed,  means  adversary  in  all  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  foimd,  Pi.  xxrr.  i }  ii.  xliz.  26;  Je.  zviiL  19. 
Still,  the  context  in  Ho.  v.  18  favours  the  other  render- 
ing; as  also  Is.  xix.  20 ;  Pr.  xxii.  23 ;  and  the  prayer 
^y^  nan,  in  Ps.  xliii.  1;  cxix.  154.    We  do  not,  there- 

T     • 

fore,  greatly  err,  if  we  understand  by  y\i  ^Sd  {meUk 

yareb),  a  warrior  king,  who  in  the  days  of  Hosea 
assumed  it  to  be  his  prerogative  and  his  mission,  like 
a  powerful  emperor  in  our  own  day,  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  nations,  and  to  act  as  umpire  of  the  world. 
No  doubt  the  king  of  Assyria  is  meant^  2  Ki.  zr.  lO; 
xri  7.  The  explanation  great  king,  from  the  Syriac, 
which  was  once  adopted  even  by  Gesenius,  is  now 
abandoned.  [d.  h.  w.] 

JAR'HA,  probably  an  Egyptian  name,  as  it  occurs 
only  in  connection  with  an  Egyptian  person,  the  servant 
or  slave  of  one  Sheshan,  the  head  of  a  family  in  Judah, 
who  had  daughters  oxJy,  but  no  sons,  and  took  his 
servant  Jarha  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter  Ahlai, 
]  Ch.  ii.  34.  It  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  recorded 
in  the  Hebrew  amuUs,  and  as  such  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice. Nothing  is  known  of  the  time  when  it  took 
place;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  occurred  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan.  Sheshan  belonged  to  the  Jerah- 
meelites,  whose  possessions  lay  in  the  extreme  south, 
where  the  country  adjoins  to  Egypt;  and  this  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  the  origination  of  such  a  con- 
nection. 

JABIdUTH  [exalted].  1.  One  of  the  cities  in  Ca- 
naan, whose  king,  Piram,  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Gibeonites  to  revenge  their  submission  to 
Joshua,  Jo«.  X.  3.  On  that  occasion  it  is  associated  with 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Lachish,  and  Debir;  in  another 
place  it  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  that  stood  in  the 
valley  or  low  groimd  of  Judah,  Jo«.  xrl  ss»  and  is 
coupled  with  Adullam,  Socoh,  and  Azekah.  It  is  set 
down  in  the  Onomcuticon  as  ten  Roman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  towards  Jerusalem,  but  this 
is  thought  too  large.  "  It  is  now  the  village  Yarmtith, 
about  iO'  W.N.W.  from  Beit  Netlf ;  a  tell  rises  above 
it,  which  we  heard  called  ^Ermdd  or  Armiith,  evidently 
a  different  pronunciation  of  the  same  name"  (De  Velde). 


2.  Jarmuth.  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Isndiar,  jos. 
zzi.  29,  apparently  the  same  place  which  in  another    ' 
passage  is  called  Remeth,  Jo*,  xix.  2i;  for  in  the  two  pas-    i 
sages  the  two  names  stand  in  precisely  the  same  oon-    ' 
nection.    It  was  a  Levitical  dty,  i  Ch.  vL  rs;  and  is 
thought  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  Bameh, 
which  is  about  three  hours  north  of  Sebustiyeh,  on  the 
way  to  Kefr  Kdd. 

JA'SHER,  book  of,  [n^,  Yasharl  is  the  name 

TT 

of  a  work  wholly  unknown  to  us  except  as  it  is  twice 
referred  to  in  Scripture:  "  Is  it  not  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher  f*  and,  "Behold,  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  Jasher,"  spoken  of  Joshua*s  miracle  when  the  sun 
and  moon  stood  still;  and  of  David's  teaching  the 
children  of  Judah  [*'  the  use  of)  the  bow,"  or  hunentiDg 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  Joa.  x.  is ;  2  So.  L  i&  Hiia  latter 
passage  is  translated  by  many  high  authorities  "he 
taught  them  '  the  bow,*"  which  is  understood  to  be  the 
title  of  his  lamentation;  but  even  if  we  retun  the 
authorized  translation,  probably  the  lamentation  is  at 
least  included  in  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of 
Jasher.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  common  Hebrew 
word  Jasher,  rather  Jashar,  is  "straight,"  or  "upright;" 
and  the  prevalent  idea  is  that  this  was  a  book  contain- 
ing some  histories  or  songs  in  praise  of  distingniBhed 
men  whom  God  had  raised  up  to  work  for  him  and  his 
people.  Jasher,  "upright,"  would  then  be  deacriptiTe 
of  these  men,  and  indeed  of  all  the  people  of  Israel,  so 
far  as  they  answered  to  their  profession  and  calling  to 
be  Grod's  peculiar  people,  and  to  walk  uprightly  before 
him;  for  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  ahso  of  that  name 
Jeshubuk,  applied  in  certain  passages  written  in  an 
elevated  tone  to  Israel  Accordingly  it  is  rendered  by 
the  Vulgate  "liber  justorum,"  "the  book  of  the  just 
ones;"  while  the  more  ancient  Septuagint,  with  greater 
exactness,  translates  "  book  of  [the]  upright  one."  The 
Syriac  translates  it  "  the  book  of  praises,"  or  psahna, 
and  seems  to  allude  to  another  derivation,  which  has 
found  favour  with  some  modem  scfaolats,  and  which  is 
possible,  though  it  involves  grammatical  irregularity  (for 
irregularities  do  creep  into  names  whidi  are  used  as 
titles  of  books  or  other  words  to  which  reference  is  fre- 
quently made),  from  the  Hebrew  n^\ef«  (yojAtr)  in  the 

beginning  of  the  song  of  Moses,  Ex.  xt.  i,  "Then  sang.** 
A  good  deal  of  interest  has  oome  to  be  attached  to 
this  book  of  Jasher  owing  to  the  controversieB  upon  the 
age  of  the  books  of  Scripture:  because,  as  it  is  quoted  in 
Joshua  and  2  Samuel,  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  the  book  of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  time  of  David*s  lamentation.  This,  however, 
assumes  that  the  book  of  Jasher  was  all  written  at 
once,  which  is  more  than  we  can  safely  assume  in  our 
state  of  utter  ignorance  regarding  it.  Even  if  it  woe 
a  historical  work,  it  might  be  a  series  of  reoonlsQl 
theocratic  events,  written  at  various  eventful  times,  when 
the  occasion  roused  both  the  agent  and  the  writer;  and 
such  a  series  may  have  existed  in  the  later  historical 
narratives,  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  which  are  mentioned  very  frequently  in  later 
sacred  history.  But  as  there  are  fair  reasons  for  re- 
garding it  as  a  national  song  or  hymn  book,  we  have 
more  decided  reason  for  refusing  to  assume  that  it  w 
written  all  at  once.  Collections  of  poetry,  whethtf 
common  or  sacred,  are  the  very  dass  of  bw^  which 
have  been  most  often  republished  with  additioM  and 
alterations:  and  the  inspired  book  of  Psalms  seans 
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itself  to  have  paaaed  through  precisely  this  course  from 
1 1  the  days  of  David  till  probaUy  those  of  Nehemiah. 
1 1  In  confinnation  of  this  view,  we  find  a  reference  in  Nu. 
I     xxi.  14,  15,  to  a  poetical  fragment  from  **  the  Book  of 

the  Wan  of  the  Lord,"  in  which  perhaps  were  also  in- 
I  ssrted  two  other  poetical  pieces  given  in  that  chapter. 
I  Or  if  all  these  were  separate  works,  all  the  more  dis- 
I  tinctly  do  they  indicate  the  fervour  of  spiritual  life 
I  in  the  new  generation  who  were  going  forward  to  vic- 
I  toiy  in  Canaan;  and  this  is  the  reason  apparently  for 
I     which  Moses  includes  them  in  his  narrative.    A  similar 

religious  fervour,  and  a  similar  wish  to  give  the  evi- 
I  denoe  of  it,  would  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
I  book  of  Jasher  in  the  stirring  and  critical  age  of  Joshua 
I     and  the  analogous  age  of  David;  as  a  similar  reason 

might  lead  the  sacred  historians  of  these  times  to  refer 

to  it. 

I  Josephus  has  been  understood  to  speak  of  the  book 
of  Jasher  as  one  of  the  books  laid  up  in  the  temple 

I '     (Antiq.  T.  1, 17),  but  it  is  not  clear  that  he  alludes  there 

^  I     to  anything  else  than  the  book  of  Joshua.     Certainly 

we  have  no  other  notice  of  it,  and  of  course  he  may 

I I  have  been  mistaken.    There  is  a  miserable  English  for- 
I     gery,  first  published,  it  is  said,  in  1751,  and  republished 

J      at  Bristol  in  1829,  the  only  copy  we  have  seen;  but  it 

is  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  [o.  0.  H.  D.] 

'I        JASHOFEAM  [to  tehom  the  people  turns].    The 
I '     name  occurs  several  times  in  connection  with  the  times 
of  David,   but  whether  always  of  the  same  person 
\     is  not  perfectly  certain,  though  quite  possible.     In 
,  I     1  Ch.  zi.  11,  Jashobeam,  an  Hachmonite,  stands  first  in 
the  list  of  David's  mighty  men,  and  is  celebrated  as 
I     having  lifted  up  his  spear  against  300  men  at  one  time, 
,  I     and  slain  them.    This  place  is  assigned  in  the  cor- 
responding passage  of  2  Sa.  xxiii.  8,  to  "  the  Tachmo- 
I '     nite  that  sat  in  the  seat»"  as  it  is  in  the  English  Bible, 
I     but,  as  it  should  rather  be  read,  to   "  Josheb-basse- 
beth,  the  Tachmonite,'*  which  is  evidently  a  corruption, 
or  perhaps  intentional  variation,  of  Jashobeam  the  Hach- 
monite.    And  though  800  men  are  said  to  have  been 
'     slain  by  him  in  the  latter  passage,  and  only  300  in  the 
former,  the  difference  possibly  arose  from  a  different 
mode  of  computation^  in  the  one  case  those  only  being 
reckoned  who  were  slain  on  the  spot,  while  in  the 
other,  such  as  fell  a  little  afterwards  might  be  included. 
In  1  Ch.  xxvii.  2,  a  Jashobeam,  who  is  called  the  son 
of  Zabdiel,  is  mentioned  as  head  of  the  first  monthly 
course   of  officers  and  men  who  were  appointed  to 
>     wait  by  turns  upon  the  king.     There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  our  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  same  per* 
j     son  as  the  Jashobeam  already  noticed;  for  whatever 
I     may  be  meant  by  Hachmonite,  or  Tachmonlte,  it  can- 
I     not  be  regarded  as  indicating  his  father^s  name.     Still 
I     again,  we  find  a  Jashobeam,  a  Eorhite,  among  those 
I     who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  iCh.  zil.  S;  but  we  are 
I     without  any  definite  grounds  for  enabling  us  to  decide, 
either  for  or  against  his  identification  with  the  other. 

JA'SON,  a  common  Greek  name,  and  frequently 
borne  by  Hebrews  of  the  dispersion,  probably  from  its 
resemblance  to  Jesus.  It  occurs  only  once,  however, 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  name  of  a  believing  Jew 
I  resident  at  Thessalonica,  when  St.  Paul  first  visited 
that  place,  and  whom  the  apostle  mentions  in  his 
'  epistle  to  Rome,  among  those  who  sent  salutations 
from  Corinth  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  characterizes 
as  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  Ae.  zrii.  &•»;  Ro.  zvt  n.  A 
violent  assault  was  made  on  his  house  in  Thessalonica 


by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  but  he  was  mercifuUy  deli- 
vered from  the  attack. 
JASPER  [Heb.  n&V;s  Gt.  lAffmt],  a  precious  stone, 

••  :t 

having  much  the  same  name  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English.  It  was  one  of  the  gems  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate — ^the  last  in  order,  Ex.  izviu.  20.  It 
forms  also  one  of  the  foundation-stones  in  the  symboli- 
cal dty  of  the  New  Jerusalem;  but  here  it  occupies  the 
first  place,  Re.  zzi.  is.  This  indicates  the  higher  value 
that  was  put  on  it  in  New,  as  compared  with  Old 
Testament  times,  which  might  possibly  arise  from  the 
kinds  latterly  in  use  being  of  another  and  more  precious 
description.  With  John  the  jasper  plainly  ranked 
first  among  gems;  he  calls  it  "  most  precious;'*  regards 
its  glitter  as  conveying  the  fittest  expression  of  the 
radiance  of  the  divine  glory.  Re.  U.  s ;  zziv.  ii ;  and  speaks 
of  a  crystal  brightness  shining  from  it.  This  scarcely 
accords  with  the  qualities  of  the  gem  known  by  us 
under  the  name  of  jasper,  which  is  not  remarkable  for 
brightness,  and  is  usually  of  a  reddish,  sometimes  yel- 
low or  green  hue;  it  is  rather  of  a  heavy  colour  than 
otherwise,  but  admits  of  a  high  polish.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  diamond  was  really  the  stone  meant; 
but  there  is  no  certain  ground  for  this;  and  two  ancient 
writers  (Dioeoorides  and  PmIIob)  have  mentioned  a  crystal 
kind  of  jasper.    (Hengi.  on  Re.  zxL  ll). 

JA'VAN  [etymology  uncertain].  Primsrily  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Elishah,  Tarshish, 
Kittim,  and  Dodanim,  Oe.  z.  2, 4.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  of  these  four  lines  of  offspring  descended 
from  him,  three  formed  settlements  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece — the  Hellenes  probably  coming  from  Eli- 
shah, while  the  Kittim  formed  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
and  other  islands,  and  the  Dodanim  of  some  psrts  of 
the  Epirus  (the  same  probably  as  the  Dodonaei).  Javan 
hence  became  the  Hebrew  name  for  Greece,  or  Ionia, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  very  commonly  identified 
with  Greece  by  foreigners.  Indeed  the  names  were 
much  the  same — the  one  being  ns  pronounced  Yftv&n, 
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Greek  'IwiJoj',  the  other  'Iiiovcf,  latterly  ^wl»cf.  In  Da. 
viii.  21,  the  king  of  Javan  is  undoubtedly  the  king  of 
Greece;  and  in  Zee.  ix.  13,  the  sons  of  Javan  are  just  the 
Oi€s  kxaltaVf  sons  of  Greece,  or  the  Greeks.  It  is  said 
also  that  Ionia  has  been  found  on  the  famous  Rosetta 
stone  as  an  epithet  for  Greece,  and  Yund  inft  cuneiform 
title  at  Persepolis  for  Greeks.  (SeeOeMDltu,Tbea.) 

JA'VAN,  a  place  mentioned  in  Eze.  xxvii.  19,  appa- 
rently a  town  in  Arabia  Felix;  and  possibly,  as  some 
have  supposed,  it  got  the  name  from  a  Greek  colony 
having  settled  there. 

JEBEREOHI'AH  [whom  the  Lord  mil  Uenl  the 
name  of  the  father  of  a  Zechariah  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah;  and  a  person  of  well-known  piety,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  connection  in  which  he  stands,  ia.TiU.  2. 
The  name  is  substantially  the  same  as  Barachiah, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  pretty  common  use. 
The  form  Jeberechiah  is  found  only  in  the  passage  of 
Isaiah  referred  to;  and  of  the  position  or  office  of  the 
person  who  bore  it  nothing  is  recorded. 

JE'BXJS,  JEB'XJSITES,  are  the  names  of  a  Canaanit- 
ish  city  and  people,  one  of  the  seven  doomed  nations. 
The  meaning  of  Jehus  has  its  simplest  explanation  in 
'^a  trodden  place,"  to  which  there  is  possibly  an  allu- 
sion in  Is.  xxii.  5,  ''It  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of 
treading  down,  and  of  perplexity,  by  the  Lord  of  hosts 
in  the  valley  of  vision,"  that  is,  Jerusalem.    Yet  some 
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authorities  prefer  to  render  it  "a  dry  place;**  which 
again  might  receive  support  from  one  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  Zion,  "a  sunny  or  dry  place."  Jebus  is  the 
old  name  of  Jerusalem,  Jo.  xJx.  lo,  ii ;  i  Ch.  xL  4.  But  more 
frequently  it  appears  in  the  adjective  form  JebuH,  Joa. 
XT.  8;  xTiii.  10, 28;  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  fuller 
form,  "city  of  the  Jebusites/*  or  "  Jebusite  city,"  Jo. 
xix.  11.  The  same  word  is  probably  used  as  a  poetical 
name  for  Jerusalem  in  the  late  prophet  Zechariah,  ch.  ix.  7, 
"He  shall  be  as  a  governor  in  Judah,  and  Ekron  as  a 
Jebusite;**  better  "as  Jebusi."  The  nation  of  the 
Jebusites  is  scarcely  ever  omitted  in  the  more  or  less 
complete  lists  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  that  were 
to  be  destroyed.     Almost  invariably  they  are  the  last 

in  the  list,  Oe.  xv.  SO;  Ex.  UL  8  U;  xxUl.  S3;  xxxiil.  8;  xxxir.  11;  De. 
Til.  1;  XX.  17;  Jos.  Ul.  10;  ix.  1;  xU.  8;  xxlr.  11;  Ja.  iU.  6;  1  Ki.  ix.  20;  and 

in  all  these  passages,  except  Ge.  xv.  20;  Jot.  iii.  lo,  they  come 
next  to  the  Hivites.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  one 
or  two  cases  in  which  the  lists  are  otherwise  peculiar, 
Oe.  X.  10;  No.  xiii.  29;  Jos.  xL  3;  Esr.  ix.  1.  In  Jos.  X.  5,  Adoni- 
zedek,  the  king  of  the  Jebusites  at  Jerusalem,  is  classed 
as  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  between  whom  and 
the  Hittites  they  stand  in  Nu.  xiii.  29,  where  all  the 
three  are  mentioned  together  as  dwelling  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  this  description,  "the  Jebusite  in  the  moun- 
tains," is  again  given  to  them,  Jos.  xl.3,  where  they 
stand  associated  with  the  same  two  nations  and  with 
the  Perizzites.  Although  we  can  say  nothing  further 
as  to  their  connection  with  the  remaining  nations,  and 
as  to  their  geographical  distribution,  we  may  be  assured 
that  they  occupied  a  part  of  that  mountainous  oountiy 
in  which  their  capital  Jerusalem  was  situated.  The 
king  of  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  five  who  united 
against  the  Gibeonites,  and  who  were  destroyed  to- 
gether, Joa.  X.;  yet  in  the  following  chapter  the  Jebusites 
appear  among  the  confederates  of  the  northern  king 
Jabin  of  Hazor,  ch.  xi.  3.  They  are  named  among  the 
nations  who  remained  in  the  land  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  Ju.  iii.  5;  and  more  particularly  in  ch.  i.  21,  it  is 
said  that  "the  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive 
out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited  Jerusalem;  but  the 
Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  in  Jeru- 
salem unto  this  day."  It  was  David  who  fint  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  their  stronghold  of  Zion,  which  he 
called  the  dty  of  David,  and  in  which  he  fixed  the  seat 
of  government,  sS8kT.6-»;iCh.xL4-8.  After  this  the 
Jebusites  are  mentioned  only  along  with  the  other 
Ganaanite  nations,  the  remains  of  which  were  reduced 
by  Solomon  to  a  state  of  bondrservioe,  i  Ki.  u.  20, 81;  2C9l 
▼Ui.7,8.  Some  of  them  appear  among  those  exiles  who 
returned  from  Babylon  to  Judea,  Ne.  rii.  67;  xi.  s.  And 
once  more  their  name  appears  in  Ezra  ix.  1,  among 
other  nations,  only  half  of  whom  are  Canaanitish,  with 
whom  in  their  heathen  condition  the  returning  exiles 
contracted  mischievous  marriages.  [o.  c.  H.  D.] 

JECONI'AH  [whom  Jehovah  has  appointed],  also 
spelt  Jeohonias,  and  abbreviated  in  one  memorable 
passage  into  Coniah,  by  leaving  out  the  Je  or  Jah, 
which  stands  for  Jehovah,  Je.  xxlL  28-30.  It  was  as 
much  as  to  say  that  Jehovah  now  withdrew  all  connec- 
tion with  him,  and  ceased  to  own  his  appointment  aa 
king.  Accordingly,  he  not  only  ceased  himself  to  be 
king,  but  with  him  the  royal  house  in  that  line  came 
to  an  end.     {See  Jbhoiachtn.) 

JEDID'IAH  [darlinff  of  Jehovah],  the  name  given 
by  Nathan  to  Solomon.  He  called  him  so,  it  is  said, 
"because  of  the  Lord,"  28a.xiL86;  namely,  because  of 


the  Lord  looking  with  favour  upon  this  child,  ud    ' 
making  him  the  object  of  special  love,  as  is  stated  in 
the  verse  immediately  preceding.    Solomon,  however,    , 
which  was  the  name  imposed  by  David,  and  impoeed    I 
with  special  reference  to  the  promise  of  peace,  wfaidi    | 
had  been  given  in  the  great  promise  by  Nathan  to    | 
David's  son  on  the  throne,  ichlxxILO,  continued  to  be 
the  abiding  appellation — the  royal  or  covenant-name  of 
the  son.    For  David  evidently  looked  upon  this  son  by   ' 
Bathsheba — the  next  horn  after  that  first  child  whidi 
was  the  fruit  of  sin,  and  which  Grod  in  just  displeasure 
took  away — as  the  seal  of  God*B  restored  mercy  to  bun, 
the  peculiar  pledge  of  God^s  covenant-love;  hence  the 
one  of  all  his  sons  that  seemed  best  fitted  by  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  his  birth,  should  he  prove  worthy  of  the 
honour,  to  take  his  place  in  the  fulfilment  of  covenaDt- 
engagements.     And  this  view  of  the  royal  parent  was 
confirmed  by  the  message  brought  from  the  Lord  bj 
Nathan,  that  the  Lord  loved  this  child,  so  certainly  did 
so,  that  the  love  of  which  he  wras  the  object  might  fitly 
be  impressed  upon  his  name.    The  name  was  in  fact 
a  combination  of  David's  and  Jehovah's :  Yedid  (be- 
loved),   Jah  (Jehovah) — symbolizing  the  union  that 
now  existed  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
king.     {See  Solomon.) 
JEDXJ'THUN  [who  gives  praises],  also  occasioiiaUy 

JeDITHUN,   1  Ch.  ztL  38;  F&  xxxlx  Utle;  Ixxvil.  Utie;  Ve.  xL  17— 

a  Levite,  and  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  by 
David  to  preside  over  the  companies  of  sacred  singers. 
In  this  honourable  capacity  he  was  associated  with  . 
Aaaph  and  Heman,  i  Ch.  xfL  37-41;  zxr. «;  2  Ch.  t.  tt  In 
one  place  he  is  even  designated  "the  king's  seer,"  sCh. 
xxxT.  15;  implying  that  prophetical  gifts  to  some  extent 
belonged  to  him,  though  no  record  exists  of  any  in- 
spired productions  having  come  from  his  hand.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable,  from  his  being  designated  the 
hin^s  seer,  that  the  supernatural  insight  which  be 
possessed,  discovered  itself  rather  in  the  divine  wisdom 
with  which,  on  particular  occasions,  he  was  enabled  to 
counsel  David,  than  in  his  being  employed  to  give 
forth  revelations  of  a  more  general  kind.  In  gratefol 
commemoration  of  the  good  obtained  through  him,  and 
of  the  place  he  held  among  the  servants  of  God,  David 
inscribed  his  name  in  three  of  the  titles  to  his  paahn.*: : 
Ps.  xxxix.,  "to  the  chief  musician  Jeduthunf'  and 
Pb.  bdi.  IxxviL,  "to  the  chief  musician,  upon  (or  over) 
Jeduthim" — such  is  the  exact  rendering.  The  expres- 
sion is  somewhat  peculiar;  but  it  probably  takes  Jedn- 
thun  for  the  name  of  his  choir — q.d,  to  the  chief 
musician,  and  in  particular  under  him  to  the  choir  <A 
Jeduthun.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  were  employed  in 
the  sacred  music  of  the  temple-servioe  as  players  on  the 
harp,  and  also  as  porters  or  gate-keeper«,  iCkrvta^iS; 
xxtL  u.  Mention  is  made  of  them  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  in  the  time  also  of  Josmh,  and  even  of 
Nehemiah  in  the  same  connection,  s  Ch.  xxix.  13,  U;  i  Ch. 

ix.  18;  Ne.  xi.  17. 

JE'OAR-SAHADXT'THA  [heap  of  testtmonf,  or 
witness],  the  Aramaic  name  given  by  Laban  to  the 
heap  of  stones  which  was  raised  after  his  reconciliation 
with  Jacob,  and  on  which  the  two  families  sat  down 
and  ate  together,  Q«.  xxxt  48,47.  Jacob's  name  for  it  wi* 
Qaleed,  "heap-witness,"  or,  as  we  would  rather  p«t 
it,  "  witness-heap."  This  name  may  be  regarded  a»  • 
kind  of  play  on  Gilead,  the  name  of  the  rocky  and 
mountainous  region  where  the  memorable  internew 
took  place.     {See  Gilbad.) 
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JEHOA'HAZ  [Heb.  Teho-dhdz,  {v»'vr),  Jehovah' 

TT  : 
gustdtMcE],  1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel,  who  reigned  seventeen  years — ^from  b.o.  856  to 
840,  2Ki.jdU.i-9.  The  history  of  his  reign  was  the  re- 
verse of  prosperous;  so  that  his  name  seemed  more 
like  an  irony  than  an  expression  of  the  truth.  For- 
saking the  pure  worship  and  service  of  Jehovah  for  the 
ways  of  idolatry  and  sin,  he  was  made  to  reap  the  con- 
sequences of  his  folly  in  utter  prostration  and  threatened 
ruin.  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  and  his  son  Benhadad, 
ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  made  its  armies 
' '  like  the  dust  by  thrashing."  Yet  the  name  of  Jehoa- 
haz  did  not  prove  altogether  fallacious;  for  the  Lord 
did  BO  far  interpose  for  his  help  as  to  prevent  total 
destruction,  and  his,  people  went  out  from  under  the 
hand  of  the  Syrians.  The  disasters  of  his  reign  were 
in  good  measure  retrieved  by  his  son  Joaah. 

2.  JsHOAHAZ.  A  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
and  also  his  immediate  successor  on  the  throne.  It  is 
said  the  people,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  took  him 
and  anointed  him,  and  made  him  king,  2Ki.zxiii.S0; 
although  it  is  dear  he  was  not  the  eldest  son.  For, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months,  he  was  deposed  by 
Pharaoh- Necho,  and  another  brother — Kliakim,  called 
afterwards  Jehoiakim — ^placed  on  the  throne,  who 
appears  to  have  been  two  years  older  than  Jehoahaz, 
cU.xxUi.36.  In  the  genealogical  table  of  1  Ch.  iii.  15, 
Jehoahaz  is  even  put  fourth  and  last  of  the  sons  of 
Josiah;  in  which,  however,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, if  by  fourth  is  meant  fourth  in  the  order  of  birth; 
for  in  2  Ch.  xxzvi.  11,  the  age  assigned  to  Zedekiah, 
the  brother  who  ranks  third  in  1  Ch.  iiL  15,  makes 
him  several  years  younger  than  Jehoahaz.  Some  error 
must  have  crept  into  one  of  the  passages,  or  in  the 
genealogy  the  strict  order  of  time  is  departed  from  in 
the  case  of  the  two  last  sons.  In  that  passage,  also, 
instead  of  Jehoahaz,  Shallum  is  the  name  given  to  this 
son  of  Josiah — a  name  that  occurs  again  in  Je.  xxiii. 
11,  and  was  probably  given  to  him  in  oonsequence  of 
the  judgment  which  so  early  befell  him  on  account  of 
his  evil  ways,  and  probably  not  without  respect  to  his 
unbrotherly  conduct  in  grasping  at  the  throne.  The 
word  means  retribution;  and  fitly  expressed  the  fate  of 
one  who,  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months,  was  car- 
ried away  in  chains  to  Egypt,  and  ultimately  died  there. 

3.  Jehoahaz.  A  name  applied  on  one  occasion  to 
the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judfih,  2Ch.  xxl.  17. 
But  his  proper  name  was  Ahaziah,  and  under  this 
name  he  is  known  as  king.  It  is  in  fact  the  same 
name,  only  with  the  two  compound  terms  transposed. 
(<See  Ahaziah.) 

JKBO'ASH  [Jehovah-giftedjf  usually  contracted  into 
JoASH  (which  see). 

JBHOHA'NAN  [Jehovah's  gift  or  favour],  often 
contracted  into  Johanan,  and  in  New  Testament 
times  taking  the  form  of  Joannes,  or  simply  John. 
Various  persons  bore  the  name  in  Old  Testament 
times,  but  nothing  scarcely  is  recorded  of  them  except 
their  names  and  their  genealogies.  1.  A  Levite,  in 
the  Korhite  line,  and  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of 
God,  1  Ch.  xxTi.  3.  2.  A  military  officer  in  the  days  of 
Jehoshaphat,  having  charge  of  a  very  large  force, 
2  Ch.  xtU.  ia.  3.  The  father  of  another  officer,  lahmael, 
who  took  part  with  Jehoiada  in  his  restoration  of  the 
royal  house,  2Ch.  xxUi.  k  4.  Also  of  some  others  in  later 
times,  Est.  x.  88;  Ne.  xU.  is,  42.     (See  Johanan). 


JEHOIA'CHIN  [Heb.  Yeho-ydkin  {\'»yi^),  tet  or 

appointed  by  Jehovahj^  appearing  also  as  Jeconiah  and 
Coniah — in  £ze.  i.  2  contracted  into  Jojachin;  the 
Greek  uses  three  different  forms  in  different  places — 
'luaxiM'f  'I^xoWas,  *l(i)aK€ifx,  He  was  the  son  of  Jehoia- 
kim, king  of  Judab,  and  reigned  only  for  three  months 
and  ten  days  in  Jerusalem;  for  Nebuchadnezzar  came 
against  Judah,  to  revenge  the  alliance  that  had  been 
entered  into  by  his  father  with  Fgypt;  and  Jehoiachin, 
his  mother  Elnathan,  and  many  besides,  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon,  having  fallen  an  easy  prey  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldean  conqueror,  2KL  xxiv.  s-i6.  In  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have  been 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  became  king;  but  in  2  Ch. 
xxzvi.  9  his  age  is  given  as  only  eight,  which  is  the 
more  probable  number,  as  his  father  died  when  only 
thirty-six  years  old.  Along  with  him,  the  flower  of 
the  people,  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  all  the 
available  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  were  taken  to  Baby- 
lon; a  poor  and  feeble  remnant  was  all  that  remained 
behind.  Jehoiachin  himself  was  kept  not  only  in  exile 
but  in  actual  imprisomnent  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  After  thirty-six  yean,  it  is  said,  Evil-Merodach, 
the  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  lifted  up  his  head,  or 
restored  him  to  liberty,  and  even  elevated  him  above 
the  other  subject  kings  who  were  about  the  Chaldean 
court.  An  allowance  was  also  given  him  to  support 
his  position  with  an  air  of  respectability,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life;  but  how  long  that  might 
be  is  uncertain.  Jehoiachin  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  survivor  in  Solomon's  line;  he  is  at  least  the  last 
who  has  a  place  in  the  genealogies;  they  pass  over,  after 
him,  to  the  line  of  Nathan.  (See  Genbaloot).  That 
such  was  to  be  the  result^  the  prophet  Jeremiah  gave 
distinct  intimation,  when  he  changed  Jeconiah — the 
name  by  which  he  called  Jehoiachin — into  Coniah, 
withdrawing  the  Je,  or  abbreviated  form  of  Jehovah, 
from  it)  and  declaring,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  ''this  man  was  to  be  written  childless,  and  that 
none  of  his  seed  should  ever  sit  on  the  throne  of  David," 
Je.  xxU.  30.  Whether  tliis  means  that  he  was  actually 
without  offspring,  it  at  all  events  announces  that  the 
royal  line  was  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  from  him,  or 
the  branch  of  the  house  of  David  he  represented.  So 
f sue  as  it  was  concerned,  the  patience  of  God  was  ex- 
hausted, and  no  further  account  was  to  be  taken  of  it. 
In  1  Ch.  iii.  16  there  are  sons  reckoned  to  Jehoiachin 
— ^first,  Zedekiah,  by  whom  is  doubtless  meant  the 
uncle  who  succeeded  him;  also  Assir,  who  may  actually 
have  been  his  son;  but  the  genealogy  passes  over  him 
to  Salathiel,  who  was  of  Nathan's  line. 
JEHOIADA  [Heb.  Teho-ydda  (jn»*«)rv),  hnoum  of 

TT 

Jehovah\  sometimes  contracted  into  Joiada.  1.  Father 
of  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  well-known  chief  captains, 
1  Cb.  xxTii.  6.  This  Jehoiada  is  also  called  a  chief  priest; 
while  his  son  was  reckoned  among  the  captains,  and 
undoubtedly  followed  the  vocation  of  a  warrior,  2Sa. 
viu.  18,  though  by  his  birth  he  should  rather  have  given 
himself  to  sacr«d  ministrations.  His  father,  it  would 
appear  from  another  passage,  ich.  xii.  27,  was  among 
those  who  came  to  David  at  Hebron,  while  still  matters 
were  in  suspense  between  him  and  the  house  of  Saul; 
and  on  that  occasion  Jehoiada  was  at  the  head  of  3700 
Aaronites,  whence,  it  may  be  inferred,  he  was  of  priestly 
rank.    The  irregularity  in  the  case  of  his  son  Benaiah 
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giving  himself  to  militwy  punuits,  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  finding  its  justification  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  time,  and  the  necessity  of  i4}plying  all  available 
talents  and  resources  to  the  support  of  the  cause  of 
David. 

A  Jehoiada,  son  of  Benaiah,  appears  in  1  Ch.  xzvii. 
84,  as  one  of  David's  chief  counseUors,  next  to  Ahitho- 
phel.  The  probability  is  that  there  is  a  corruption  in 
the  text,  and  that  it  should  be  Benaiah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada,  aa  in  the  preceding  notice.  If  thia  is  not  the 
case,  then  we  must  understand  Jehoiada  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  son  of  another  Benaiah. 

2.  Jehoiada.  A  person  who  filled  the  office  of  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  Athaliah,  and  acted  the  chief  part 
in  planning  the  overthrow  of  her  usurpation,  2  C3i.  xziu. 
The  precise  period  when  he  entered  on  his  high-priest- 
hood is  not  stated,  nor  whether  it  was  before  Ahaziah's 
ascension  to  the  throne,  or  after  it.  At  the  time  of 
Ahaziah'a  death  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  office, 
and  for  the  important  part  in  regal  affiurs  which  he 
soon  after  played,  he  had  the  advantage,  not  only  of 
his  high  official  position,  but  of  near  affinity  to  the 
royal  family.  His  wife  Jehosheba,  or  Jehoshabeath 
(as  it  is  also  written),  was  daughter  of  the  late  king 
Jehoram,  sister  of  Ahaziah — whose  seed,  with  one  ex- 
ception, was  slain  by  the  ambitious  and  cruel  Athaliah. 
That  one  exception  was  the  child  Joash,  who  was 
secretly  conveyed  away  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  and 
for  six  years  preserved  in  a  chamber  connected  with 
the  temple  buildings.  At  the  dose  of  that  period,  and 
when  the  people  had  already  become  disgusted  with 
the  course  pursued  by  Athaliah,  Jehoiada  concerted 
measures  with  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
destruction  of  the  murderess,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  youthful  Joash  as  the  lawful  king.  The  measures 
were  well  hud,  and  perfectly  successful,  issuing  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Athaliah,  and  the  installation  of  Joash 
as  king  at  the  tender  age  of  seven  years.  Under  the 
advice  and  direction  of  Jehoiada,  both  king  and  people 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  put  away  from  them  the  instruments  and 
mimsters  of  idolatry.  Accordingly  the  house  of  Baal 
was  broken  down,  and  Nathan  the  high-priest  shun  at 
the  altar;  while  the  service  of  Jehovah  was  again  re- 
established in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Moses. 
Matters  went  on  well  both  with  king  and  people,  so 
long  as  this  upright  and  faithful  high-priest  Uved;  and 
his  life  was  prolonged  to  a  veiy  advanced  age.  This 
is  given  in  2  Ch.  xxiv.  15  as  180  years;  but  it  is  almost 
certain  there  must  be  some  corruption  in  the  text,  as 
in  that  case  Jehoiada  must  have  been  fully  90  when  he 
took  the  leading  part  in  organizing  the  conspiracy 
against  Athaliah,  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  aa 
probable.  There  would  also  have  been  50  yean  of 
disparity  between  his  age' and  that  of  his  wife.  For 
the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and 
especially  to  the  royal  house,  possibly  also  in  part  from 
his  affinity  to  that  house  by  marriage,  the  singular 
honour  was  granted  to  him  of  being  buried  among 
the  kings  of  Judah,  2Ch.  xxiT.  la. 

3.  Jehoiada.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah, 
Je.xzix.2tf.  By  comparing  the  passage  referred  to  in 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah  with  2  Ki.  xxv.  18,  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  this  Jehoiada  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Zephaniah,  and  that  as  Zephaniah  is  expressly 
called  "  the  second  priest,"  his  predecessor  must  have 
been  the  same — ^viz.  the  priest  who  stood  nearest  to 


the  high-prieet,  and  who  would  naturally,  oa  oetiun 
occasions,  have  to  act  as  a  kind  of  vioe-highpxieit.  I 

JEHOIA'KIM  [Heb.  D*;9*'vr   (fehoydkim),  vhm 

Jehovah  tstdbltMhedl,  contracted  into  Joiakim,  and  ' 
in  Gr.  'Ivaxlfi  or  -elu*  A  king  of  Judah^the  eigh- 
teenth of  David's  line,  including  himself,  and  not 
counting  Jehoahaz — and  the  hist  but  two  before  the  i 
captivity.  His  reign  extended  from  B.c.  609  to  598. 
His  original  name  was  Eliaeim,  differing  from  the 
other  only  in  the  more  general  name  of  God — El  hmg  ' 
placed  at  the  commencement,  instead  of  the  more 
peculiar  Jehovah,  The  change  was  made  by  Pharaok- 
Necho,  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Jehoiakim^s  dependence  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
His  father  Josiah  had  lost  his  life  in  an  unwise 
attempt  to  arreat  the  progress  of  PharaohV  march 
toward  the  Euphrates,  where  the  resouroes  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon  were  preparing  to  come  into  deadly  oon- 
ffict.  The  little  kingdom  of  Judah  waa  immediately 
laid  under  tribute  to  Egypt;  a  heavy  fine  imposed  od 
it;  Jehoahaz,  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah,  deposed,  almost 
aa  soon  aa  crowned,  and  Eliakim,  with  his  new  name, 
set  upon  the  throne — bound,  of  course,  in  fealty  to  the 
king  of  £^;ypt.  But  this  bond  was  soon  broken  by  a 
clumge  of  fortune  in  the  affairs  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
arch, who  sustained  a  sad  revene  in  the  diaaBtrong  | 
battle  at  Garchemiah,  which  left  Nebuchadneziar  virtual 
master  of  the  world.  Jehoiakim  had  been  little  more  , 
than  three  yean  on  the  throne  (in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  says  Jeremiah,  cb.  xItL  2;  but  Daniel,  cb.  L  i, 
by  a  different  computation,  probably  by  referring  to  aa 
earlier  part  of  the  transactions,  makes  it  a  year  less), 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  after  a  , 
short  siege  got  possession  of  it.  The  king  and  the 
chiefiB  of  the  nation  now  formally  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  the  king  of  Egypt  to  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon; and  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  with  him  to  Babyka 
some  of  the  seed  royal  and  members  of  the  best  f an^liea 
aa  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipolatiaos. 
Among  these  were  Daniel  and  the  three  noble  youihi 
whose  faith  and  piety  shone  out  so  brightly  amid  the 
corruptionB  of  the  Ghaldean  court  At  Jerusalem, 
however,  idolatry  and  wickedness  continued  to  bear 
sway.  The  humiliations  which  had  befallen  the  king- 
dom, and  which  should  have  been  regarded  as  Bolemn 
chastisementB  from  Heaven  for  the  sinful  oonises  pur- 
sued, seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  harden 
the  heart  in  evil,  and  make  it  cling  the  more  fondly  to 
its  deceitful  confidences.  Jehoiakim,  though  the  tec 
of  a  godly  father,  did  that  which  waa  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  waa  so  generally  followed  in  the  same 
course,  that,  as  is  plainly  intimated  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, there  was  a  fresh  bursting  f orUi  in  his  retgn  of 
the  abominable  idolatries  and  God-dishonouring  prae- 
tices  which,  in  the  days  of  Manasseh,  had  cried  so 
loudly  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  2  KL  xxir.  J-4  1^ 
guilt  waa  now  the  more  aggravated,  and  aigued  a  mow 
resolute  spirit  of  alienation  from  God,  that  not  only 
were  God's  judgments  calling  aloud  for  repentanee,  but 
the  earnest  remonstrances  and  solemn  wamings  of  the 
prophets— especially  of  Jerenuah  and  E»kid— -were 
continually  pressing  upon  king  and  people  the  men- 
table  retribution  which  they  were  provoking,  and  the  ; 
necessity  of  a  thorough  reformation,  if  they  wouW 
avoid  the  impending  doom.  But  so  far  from  prontiQg 
by  these  wholesome  admonitions,  the  king  only  waxed 
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I  violent  against  the  aezranta  of  God;  Jeremiah  was 
j  opposed  and  penecuted,  and  his  writings  oontemp- 
tuouflly  burned  in  the  fire,  Je.  xzzfi.;  Urijah,  another 
faithfiil  prophet^  was  even  pursued  into  Egypt,  slain 
with  the  sword,  and  his  veiy  corpse  treated  with  bar- 
barity, J«L  xxTi.  21-83.  Such  extreme  wickedness  and 
perversity  could  not  but  draw  down  fresh  visitations  of 
divine  judgment;  and,  accordingly,  the  land  was  har- 
assed on  every  side;  bands  of  Chaldeans,  Syrians, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites  invaded  it,  SKl.zxlT.r,  not 
improbably  instigated  to  this  by  the  Chaldean  mon- 
aiih;  for,  after  three  years'  servitude  to  Babylon,  Je* 
hoialdm,  in  a  spirit  of  senseless  infatuation,  proved 
false  to  his  engagements,  and  courted  anew  the  alliance 
of  Egypt.  The  ungodliness  and  folly  of  this  course 
were  very  strikingly  portrayed  by  Eseldel  in  ch.  xviL 
of  his  prophecies,  and  the  terrible  retaliation  announced 
which  it  was  sure  to  provoke.  It  was  also  strongly 
denounced  by  Jeremiah,  eh.lL  18, 38;  xxvlL  i-ii;  and  though 
Nebuchadnexzar  was  so  much  occupied  with  other  and 
mightier  adversaries,  that  he  could  not  for  a  time  come 
personally  to  Jerusalem  to  chastise  the  king's  unfaith- 
fulness, yet  it  was  only  what  might  be  expected  that 
he  would  give  his  tributaries  and  allies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  license  to  harass  Judah.  At  length  Jehoia- 
kim  himself  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  sinful  and  crooked 
policy;  but  by  what  agents,  or  in  what  precise  manner, 
is  not  recorded.  That  his  death  was  a  violent  one  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  strong  language  used  regard- 
ing it  by  Jeremiah,  which  speaks  even  of  indignities  of 
the  most  shameful  kind  being  poured  upon  his  lifeless 
body,  Jo.  xxU.  18, 10;  z  xxTi.  so,  31.  Thus  perished  one  of  the 
most  worthless  princes  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
David;  and  within  two  or  three  months  after  his  death, 
the  king  of  Babylon  came,  and,  amid  other  severe  re- 
prisals, carried  olBf  his  son  Jehoiachin  and  all  the  most 
influential  people  to  Babylon. 

JEHOIAIUB  [whom  Jehovah  will  defaid],  con- 
tracted into  JoiARiB,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
and  the  first  head  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  courses 
into  which  the  entire  priesthood  was  then  divided,  for 
alternate  service,  i  Ch.  ix.  lO;  zxIt.  r.  That  some  of  his 
descendants  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
aeema  to  be  implied  in  Ne.  xi.  10,  where  a  son  or  de- 
scendant of  his  is  mentioned;  also  in  Ne.  xii.  6,  where 
nearly  all  the  old  heads  of  the  priestly  courses  are 
enumerated  as  having  BtiU  representatives  among  the 
returned  captives.  The  Talmudists  had  a  diflerent 
mode  of  explaining  things,  namely,  that  the  old  divi- 
sions merely  were  retamed,  with  their  respective  names, 
And  that  such  as  remained  of  the  priests,  though  really 
belonging  only  to  four  of  the  ancient  orders,  were  dis- 
tributed anew  into  those  divisions.  Prideaux  (Connec.  I. 
Arm.  636)  adopts  this  View;  and  it  is  so  for  countenanced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  lists  in  Ezr.  ii.  36-39,  give  only  four 
heads;  and  so  also  does  Nehemiah,  in  ch  vii.  39-42. 
The  point  is  of  no  practical  moment,  and  we  want  the 
materials  necessary  for  arriving  at  an  independent 
judgment. 

JEHCyiTADAB  (so  it  is  in  2  Ki.  x.  15,  28,  but 
contracted  Jonadab  in  Je  xxxv.  6,  &c.\  [Jehovah 
offers  freely,  or  he  whom  Jehovah  makes  freely  will- 
«n<7].  The  identity  of  the  person  named  in  these  two 
books  has  been  doubted  by  Scaliger,  but  he  appears 
to  have  had  few  followers.  Jehonadab  is  in  both 
cases  called  the  son  of  Bechab,  of  whom  we  know  only 
from  an  obscure  verse  in  the  genealogies,  i  Ch.  il.  fi6. 


**  And  the  families  of  the  scribes  which  dwelt  at  Jabez : 
the  Tirathites,  the  Shimeathites,  [and]  Suchathites. 
These  [are]  the  Kenites  that  came  of  Hemath,  the 
father  of  the  house  of  Bechab."  Of  the  time  and  the 
place  to  which  this  notice  refers  we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant, except  in  so  far  as  any  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  its  standing  in  connection  with  the  genealogies 
of  the  children  of  Judah,  especially  with  those  of  the 
house  of  David.  So  far  interpreters  are  generally 
agreed,  that  Rechab  belonged  to  those  Kenites  who 
were  connected  with  Israel  through  the  marriage  of 
Moses,  who  at  the  exodus  cast  in  their  lot  with  Israel, 
and  who  appear  to  have  retained,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  roving  tent-life  of  their  forefathers;  (compare  Ju.Li6; 
It.  ii).  It  has  been  very  frequently  supposed  that  the 
house  of  Bechab  dwelt  at  this  unknown  town  of  Jabez, 
which  again  is  connected  by  some  with  the  person 
named  1  Ch.  iv.  9, 10;  but  even  this  much  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  sentence  above  quoted. 

The  two  passages  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article  are  the  only  ones  from  which  scriptural  infoi^ 
mation  can  be  derived  as  to  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Be- 
chab. According  to  the  one  passage  Jehu,  in  the  midst 
of  his  efforts  to  overthrow  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  extir- 
pating his  family  and  expelling  the  worship  of  Baal 
which  they  had  established  in  Israel,  "lighted  on  Jeho- 
nadab the  son  of  Bechab,  [coming]  to  meet  him;  and  he 
saluted  him,  and  said  to  him.  Is  thine  heart  right,  as 
my  heart  [is]  with  thy  heart?  And  Jehonadab  an- 
swered. It  is.  If  it  be,  give  [me]  thine  hand.  And 
he  gave  [him]  his  hand;  and  he  took  him  up  to  him 
into  the  chariot.  And  he  said,  Come  with  me,  and  see 
my  zeal  for  the  Lord.  So  they  made  him  ride  in  his 
chariot."  And  the  two  appear  to  have  had  such  an 
amount  of  resemblance  in  ihexr  zeal,  that  Jehonadab 
took  part  with  Jehu  in  the  details  of  his  stratagem  for 
destroying  the  assembled  worshippers  of  Baal,  without 
any  recorded  expression  of  disapprobation.  Agam, 
Jeremiah  tells  us  how  he  received  a  command  from 
the  Lord  to  bring  the  Bechabites  into  one  of  the  cham- 
bers connected  with  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  there 
to  give  them  wine  to  drink.  This  they  refused,  **  We 
will  drink  no  wine :  for  Jonadab  the  son  of  Bechab,  our 
father,  commanded  us,  saying.  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine, 
[neither]  ye  nor  your  sons  for  ever :  neither  shall  ye  build 
house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  [any] : 
but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents :  that  ye  may  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  ye  [be]  strangers.''  And 
this  charge  had  been  kept  by  all  of  them,  of  both  sexes, 
as  they  expressly  state,  though  an  unwilling  obedience 
might  perhaps  have  pled  for  its  restriction  to  the  males; 
only  when  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  overran  the  coun- 
try, they  had  taken  temporaiy  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Jeru«dem.  This  obedience  to  the  command  of  their 
father  is  then  set  before  the  people  by  the  prophet,  and 
contrasted  with  their  disobedience  to  divine  commands: 
and  while  the  disobedient  children  of  Israel  are  assured 
of  impending  judgment  and  ruin,  the  narrative  closes 
with  a  corresponding  promise  to  the  obedient  house  of 
Bechab,  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel,  Jonadab  the  son  of  Bechab  shall  not 
want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever."  On  account 
of  this  promise  there  has  often  been  search  made  for 
these  Bochabites,  who  are  supposed  to  be  a  community 
still  subsisting,  and  maintaining  the  pure  worship  of 
the  living  God,  and  the  abstaining  ordinance  of  their 
ancestor.     Nay,  there  have  been  reports  that  they  have 
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been  actually  discovered,  from  the  days  of  the  old 
Jewish  traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  down  to  our  own 
day— witness  the  account  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Wolff:  though  sober  readers  of  these  reports  have  gene- 
rally  concurred  in  pronouncing  them  to  be  either  mis- 
takes or  something  worse.  In  fact  it  cannot  be  justly 
inferred  that  the  Rechabites  as  a  distinct  fraternity 
lasted  longer  than  the  Jewish  commonwealth  itself: 
when  the  Jewish  nation,  to  whom  they  stood  in  a 
special  relation,  ceased  to  exist  as  the  professing  people 
of  God,  the  faithful  Rechabites,  like  the  godly  Israelites, 
would  most  probably  embrace  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
thenceforth  becoming  incorporated  with  existing  Chris- 
tian communities,  they  might  fairly  enough  consider 
that  the  peculiar  institution  of  Jehonadab  had  served 
its  purpose,  and  ought  to  terminate.  Certainly  we  have 
no  historical  trace  of  them  that  is  worthy  of  any  atten- 
tion ;  although  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  have 
affixed  to  Psahn  Ixxi.  (their  kx.)  the  title,  "A  Psalm  of 
David,  of  the  sons  of  Jonadab  and  of  those  first  carried 
captive." 

It  is  by  no  means  quite  clear  how  far  this  institution 
rested  on  religious  grounds,  and  how  far  on  grounds  of 
dvil  expediency.  Witsius  is  disposed  to  make  it  to  a 
large  extent,  if  not  entirely,  the  latter;  because  the 
Kenites  were  settled  among  the  Israelites  and  shared 
all  their  good  fortune,  while  yet  it  might  seem  prudent 
to  Jonadab  to  restrain  his  people  from  everything 
which  could  by  possibility  provoke  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  properly  so  called.  Certainly 
their  Kenite  parentage  might  lead  them  the  more 
readily  to  consent  to  retain  or  to  resume  some  such 
mode  of  life  as  he  enjoined  upon  them:  and  it  has 
been  common  to  compare  it  with  the  account  of  the 
Saracens  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (zIt.  4),  and  still 
more  with  the  account  of  the  Nabatheans  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (xix.  m),  ''It  is  a  law  with  them  neither 
to  sow  com,  nor  to  plant  any  fruit-bearing  plants,  nor 
to  use  wine,  nor  to  provide  a  house."  Ewald  again 
leans  strongly  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  rule.  He 
looks  upon  the  Rechabites  as  a  religious  sect,  whose 
origin  is  to  be  traced  indirectly  to  the  labours  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  While  these  great  prophets  had  discipleB 
who  followed  in  their  steps,  the  Rechabites  were  no  less 
strict  in  the'r  adherence  to  the  true  religion  as  they 
understood  it :  but  despairing  of  its  maintenance  among 
the  degenerate  people  at  large,  they  retired  into  desert 
life,  as  that  generation  of  Isra^tes  among  whom 
Moses  laboured  were  purified  and  trained  in  the  wilder- 
ness; and  they  copied  the  Nazarite  institution  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  and  they  also  avoided  mixing  in 
the  ordinary  afihirs  of  life,  unless  some  emergency  drew 
them  forth,  like  that  revolution  of  which  Jehu  was  the 
leader,  when  his  "zeal for  the  Lord"  met  with  a  hearty 
response  from  Jehonadab.  Neumaxm,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Jeremiah,  gives  prominence  also  to  the  reli- 
gious element  in  their  character;  and  thinks  that  they 
did  not  take  their  name  from  Jehonadab,  but  from 
Rechab,  so  that,  symbolically,  they  were  called  Recha- 
bites, "  riders,"  or  "pilgrims,"  to  indicate  that  they  were 
strangers  and  sojourners,  not  seeking  rest  in  Canaan 
and  the  Jewish  institutions;  though  by  a  mistaken 
reading  of  providence  they  did  seek  rest  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks,  and  were  dis- 
appointed. There  is,  however,  no  trace  in  Jewish  his- 
tory of  anything  of  importance,  additional  to  what 
Scripture  relates;  unless  any  one  find  it  in  the  state- 


ment of  Josephus  that  Jonadab  was  a  good  and  just 
man,  and  that  he  had  of  old  been  a  friend  of  Jehu. 

[Hie  reader  may  consult  the  diMartation  of  WiteiiiB,  in  bis 
MuctUanea  Sacra,  vol.  ii  p.  223-287 ;  and  Ewald,  Gt*rkichtf, 
Tol.  il.  p.  604, 606.  J  [G.  c.  m.  ©. ) 

JEHCyRAM,  or  contracted  JCXRAH  [Jekovak  it 
j  high,  or  he  whom  Jehovah  exalts].  The  name  of  two 
i  kings. 

I  1.  JsHORAif,  the  son  of  Ahaband  Jezebel,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  the  ten  tribes  after  the  short  reign  of 
his  brother  Ahaziah.  He  reigned  twelve  years,  from 
about  B.C.  896  to  884.  Like  all  the  rest  of  their  kings, 
he  is  declared  to  have  wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  not  dqiartiug  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat :  yet  his  evil  doing  was  "  not  like  his  father 
and  like  his  mother,  for  he  put  away  the  image  of 
Baal  that  his  father  had  made,"  2K1.  UL  2,3.  It  fell  to 
him  to  punish  the  Moabites,  who  had  revolted  after 
the  death  of  his  father :  but  the  expedition  which  he 
undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah  and  of  the  king  of  Moab,  was  saved  from  utter 
destruction  only  by  miraculous  intervention  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Elisha,  and  was  not  sucoessfal 
to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  Moabites  to  subjectioD 
again,  2Ki.  lu.  4-17.  Some  other  instances  of  connection 
between  the  king  and  the  prophet  appear  in  2  Ki.  iv.  13: 
V.  5-18;  viii  4-6,  but  more  especially  in  ch.  vi.  vii. 
From  these  we  learn  that  Joram  was  very  much  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Syrians;  that  repeatedly  he  was 
laid  under  deep  obligations  by  the  mijracnlous  agency 
of  Elisha;  and  yet  that  he  was  at-  one  time  on  the 
point  of  committing  a  judicial  murder,  as  if  the  prophet 
deserved  to  die  because  he  had  not  by  a  mirade  restrained 
the  ravages  of  famine.  At  last  the  vengeance  which 
had  been  denounced  against  the  house  of  Ahab  by 
Elijah,  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Naboth,  though  it 
had  been  delayed  on  account  of  some  manifestations  of 
penitence,  was  executed  upon  Joram  by  Jehu,  whom 
EUsha  had  sent  one  of  his  disciples  to  anoint  as  king 
for  this  very  purpose,  2  Kl.  U. ;  eompare  the  orlslnal  ooonnaod 
to  BlUab,  1  Ki-  six-  iAi  17 ;  zxl.  17-29.  Joram  was  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-gilead,  in  struggling 
for  the  recovery  of  which  his  father  bad  received  a 
mortal  wound.  Joram  being  himself  now  wounded, 
had  returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed,  apparently  leav- 
ing Jehu  at  the  head  of  the  army.  And  when  Jdiu 
was  anointed  king,  he  laid  his  plans  and  executed  them 
with  such  celerity,  that  Joram  had  no  intelligence  of 
them  till  Jehu  met  him  dose  by  Jezreel,  and  drawing 
a  bow  shot  him  dead  in  his  chariot.  The  body  wa« 
thrown  out  upon  the  ground;  and  the  hand  of  God  was 
manifest  in  this^  that  the  plot  of  ground  was  no  other 
than  the  possession  of  Naboth,  in  which  it  hsd  been 
predicted  that  the  bloody  requital  should  take  jdaoe. 

2.  JxHORAV,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  him 
in  the  throne  of  Judah  for  eight  years.  There  are  some 
very  coiisiderable  difficulties  as  to  the  chronology,  how- 
ever, on  which  we  do  not  enter  here.  Me  2  KL  L 17;  ut  i: 
TiU.  le.  His  character  presented  a  melandioly  oostrait 
to  that  of  his  father,  as  "  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab ;  for  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  was  his  wife :  and  he  did  evil  in  th« 
sight  of  the  Ix)rd."  He  appears  early  to  have  gi^en 
proofs  of  his  character  by  murdering  the  whole  of  hi* 
brothers,  to  whom  his  fatiier  had  assigned  subordinate 
posts  in  the  government,  and  also  some  of  the  oUmt 
'' princes  of  Israel."     Such  atrocities  oould  fcarctiy 
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fail  to  excite  disaffection.  Accordingly,  we  read  that 
Edom  revolted  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah  during  his 
reign;  and  though  he  executed  terrible  vengeance  upon 
the  Edomites,  he  was  unable  to  reduce  them  to  obedi- 
ence. At  the  same  time  also  there  were  internal 
troubles,  for  Libnah  revolted  "  from  under  his  hand, 
because  be  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers." 
On  account  of  his  daring  and  persistent  wickedness, 
after  the  pattern  of  Ahab's  family,  there  came  to  him 
a  letter  with  terrible  threatenings  from  the  prophet 
Elijah.  And  accordingly  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  Philis- 
tines and  "  the  Arabians  that  were  near  the  Ethio- 
pians," who  carried  on  war  successfully  against  him, 
and  spoiled  his  kingdom,  and  his  very  palace  of  its 
treasures,  and  led  captive  his  wives  and  all  his  sons 
except  the  youngest.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  was 
smitten  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  *'  his  bowels  fell  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness;  so 
he  died  of  sore  diseases. "  And  his  people  marked  their 
Htrong  disapprobation  by  withholding  all  royal  honours 
from  his  burial,  2  Ki.  tIH.  10-24 ;  2Ch.  xxL  [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

JEHOSHAB'EATH.    See  Jehosheba. 

JEHCySHAPHAT  [Jehovah  is  judge,  or  perhaps 
rather,  he  whom  Jehovah  judges],  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  best  and  most  distinguished  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
He  reigned  twenty-five  years,  from  about  B.C.  914  to 
889.  His  history  is  given  briefly  in  1  Ki.  xxii.  41-50; 
but  very  much  more  fully  in  2  Ch.  xvii.-xx.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  pious  father  Asa,  in  whose  footsteps  he 
walked,  without  turning  aside.  And  the  high  testi- 
mony is  borne  to  his  personal  character,  and  to  the 
blessing  which  attended  on  it,  that,  "The  Lord  was 
with  Jehoshaphat;  because  he  walked  in  the  first  ways 
of  his  father  David,  and  sought  not  unto  Baalim;  but 
sought  to  the  Lord  God  of  his  father;  and  walked  hi 
his  commandments,  and  not  after  the  doings  of  Israel. 
Therefore  the  Lord  stablished  the  kingdom  in  his 
hand;  and  all  Judah  brought  to  Jehoshaphat  presents, 
and  he  had  riches  and  honour  in  abundance.  And  his 
heart  was  lilted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord :  moreover, 
he  tooU  away  the  high  places  and  groves  out  of  .Judah,'" 
2Ch.  xtU.  9-6.  The  closing  statement  is  confirmed  at  ch. 
xix.  3;  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  ch.  xx.  32, 
83,  that  "he  walked  in  the  way  of  Asa  his  father,  and 
dejiarted  not  from  it;  doing  that  wliich  was 'right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord :  howbeit,  the  high  places  were 
not  taken  away,  for  as  yet  the  people  had  not  prepared 
their  hearts  unto  the  God  of  their  fathers" — confirme<l 
by  1  Ki.  xxii.  43.  We  must  understand  from  the 
combination  of  these  two  accounts,  that  Jehoshaphat 
succeeded  in  removing  heathenish  worship;  but  that 
his  people  were  not  in  a  spiritual  state  so  favourable  as 
to  enable  him  to  put  down  those  high  places  in  which 
Jehovah  alone  was  worshipped.  Yet  his  own  faith 
and  obedience  were  sincere  and  scriptural,  and  it  was 
his  aim  in  every  way  to  give  full  effect  to  the  law  of 
God.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  five  princes,  nine  Levites,  and  two  priests, 
to  fjo  round  among  the  cities  of  Judah;  carrying  the 
lK>ok  of  the  law  along  with  them,  and  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  people.  And  he  himself  took  a  share  in 
the  work  of  going  among  the  people,  and  bringing 
them  back  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And 
no  doubt,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  he  set  up 
judges  throughout  the  land  in  all  the  fenced  cities,  to 
judge  for  the  Lord;  whilst  in  Jerusalem  itself  he 
erected  a  supreme  court  for  references  and  appeals. 


composed  of  Levites  and  priests,  and  chief  of  the  fathers 
of  Israel,  with  the  chief  priest  over  them  "in  all  mat- 
ten  of  the  Lord,"  and  "the  ruler  of  the  house  of 
Judah  for  all  the  king's  matters ;"  while  the  Levites 
acted  as  "officers"  (shoterim),  2Ch.-xTli.T-»;  xix.4-11. 

The  prosperity  at  home  which  accompanied  this 
faithfulness  to  God  is  mentioned  in  a  passage  already 
quoted.  Besides,  he  built  castles  and  store- cities 
throughout  his  dominions;  and  he  aimed  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  trade  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea, 
though  unsuccessfully,  owing  to  a  cause  immediately 
to  be  mentioned.  He  had  also  his  kingdom  divided 
into  five  sections  for  military  purposes,  with  men 
enrolled  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  the  number  of 
780,000  in  Judah,  and  380,000  in  Benjamin.  And 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  on  all  lands  round  about;  so 
that,  instead  of  venturing  to  make  war  with  him,  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians  brought  him  presents  and 
tribute  silver,  2  Ch.  xrii.  io-i9.  The  land  of  Edom  was  in 
a  subject  state,  "There  was  then  no  king  in  Edom;  a 
deputy  was  king,"  iKi.ull.47;  as  the  king  of  Edom 
seems  to  be  a  vassal  in  the  account  of  the  war  carried 
on  by  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel, 
against  Moab,  2K1.U1.  On  one  occasion,  however, 
Jehoshaphat  was  in  very  terrible  danger  on  account  of 
a  confederacy,  embracing  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  and  others;  which  was  formidable,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  secrecy  of  their  preparations  and  the 
suddenness  of  their  attack.  But  the  piety  of  the  king, 
and  the  encouragement  of  a  prophet  from  among  the 
Levites,  and  the  special  interposition  of  God — by  which 
the  enemy  were  involved  in  jealousies,  and  became 
self-destroyed  — saved  Jehoshaphat  from  this  danger, 
and  increased  his  confidence  in  God  and  his  credit 
among  men,  2Ch.xx.  1-30.  This  account  was  once  re- 
jected by  the  more  daring  rationalists,  but  their  scepti- 
cism has  not  many  followers  now;  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  narrative  being  admitted,  not  only  by  Ewald, 
but  also  by  critics  like  Thenius  and  Hitzig.  To  this 
glorious  manifestation  of  Jehovah  there  is  alao  con- 
firmation borne  by  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  xlvii.  and  xlviii.;  per- 
haps also  xlvi. 

The  one  great  error  of  Jehoshaphat's  administration 
was  the  connection  which  he  formed  with  the  idolatrous 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  natural  and  right, 
perhaps,  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  instead  of  maintain- 
ing constant  war,  or  irritation  which  was  ever  leading 
to  war.  But  he  went  far  beyond  this;  and  to  cement 
the  union,  he  formed  a  disastrous  matrimonial  alliance 
between  his  son  and  successor  Jehoram,  and  Athaliah 
the  daughter  of  Ahab.  This  led  him  first  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-gileod,  when  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life;  the  rink  having  been  all  the 
greater  on  account  of  a  cowardly  proposal  by  king 
Ahab,  to  which  he  magnanimously  but  rashly  acceded, 
1  Kl.  xxii.  1-36;  2Ch.  xviii.  It  led  him,  Pccondly,  at  the  time 
that  he  planned  a  renewal  of  Solomon's  trade  by  sea 
between  Ezion-gel>er  and  Ophir,  to  entangle  himself 
with  Ahab's  son,  king  Ahaziah ;  on  account  of  which 
unhallowed  association  his  scheme  proved  an  entire 
failure,  and  was  abandoned,  iKLxxii.48,49;2Ch.xx.36-sr. 
And  it  led  him  a  third  time  into  difficulty,  as  he  went 
with  AhaVs  other  son,  king  Jehoram,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Moabites,  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom, 
where  they  would  have  perished  but  for  miraculous 
intervention,  2K1.  lii.     On  each  of  these  occasions  we 
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find  a  prophet  interfering,  to  warn,  or  rebuke,  or  sup- 
port, as  might  be  necessary;  and  in  the  mutual  bear- 
ing of  these  prophets  and  the  king,  we  may  trace  one 
of  the  surest  evidences  of  the  high  attainments  which 
Jehoshaphat  had  made  in  the  divine  life. 

The  forty- one  years  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  and  the 
immediately  succeeding  twenty-five  of  Jehoshaphat, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah;  and  this  prosperous  period  stands 
out  the  more  remarkably  because  of  the  contrast  with 
the  succeeding  reigns,  which  are  characterized  by 
idolatry,  moral  degradation,  and  political  disaster. 
Yet  Jehoshaphat  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  he 
himself  had  been  sowing  the  seed  of  coming  evil,  when 
he  contracted  that  marriage  of  his  son  to  the  daughter 
of  Ahab.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  his  misgivings 
may  have  been;  but  their  existence  in  some  shape  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  what  is  stated  of  peculiar  pre- 
cautions which  he  took  in  regulating  the  kingdom,  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  position  of  the  royal 
family  generally.  Of  his  six  younger  sons  it  is  written, 
"  Their  father  gave  them  great  gifts 
of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  of  pre-  ^  -'^^  ^^ 

dous  things,  with  fenced  cities  in 
Judah;  but  the  kingdom  gave  he 
to  Jehoram,  because  he  was  the 
first- bom,*^  2  Ch.  zxi.  3.  And  again, 
''In  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  the  son 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat 
being  then  king  of  Judah,  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah  began  to  reign,^'  2Ki.  viii.  lO;  a 
statement  which  suggests,  perhaps, 
that  Jehoshaphat  found  reason  to 
proclaim  his  successor  before  his 
own  death  took  place,  as  David 
had  to  do  in  reference  to  Solo- 
mon, [a.  c.  M.  D.] 

JEHO'SHAPHAT,  VALLEY 
OF.  This  name  occurs  only  in 
the  prophet  Joel,  ch.  iii.  2, 12;  and  the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  proper  name  at  all, 
indicative  of  a  known  locality,  and 
not  simply  the  "valley  of  Jehovah's  judgment" — the 
place  where  Jehovah  will  execute  his  judgment.  It  is 
called  twice  over  in  verse  14  Emek  Harotz,  the  "valley 
of  decision,"  or  judgment,  or  excision,  according  to  New- 
come.  How  far  there  is  a  reference  to  Megiddo,  the 
great  slaughter  plain  of  Palestine,  or  to  Berakah,  in 
the  Tekoa  desert,  where  Jehoshaphat  assembled  his 
troops  after  the  overthrow  of  Amraon,  Moab,  and 
Edom,  and  "  blessed  the  Lord,"  we  do  not  undertake 
to  say. 

There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  fix  the  locality;  but 
Jewish  tradition  has  assigned  it  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem.  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  expression 
in  connection  with  it  which  suggests  this.  In  the 
second  verse  of  the  chapter  above  named,  the  nations 
are  said  to  be  "  brought  down  into  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat ;"  while  in  the  twelfth  verse  they  are  said 
to  *^  cotM  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat'* — which 
variation  or  contradiction  of  expression  is  only  recon- 
cilable on  the  supposition  that  the  valley  was  near 
the  capital,  "  whither  the  tribes  go  up."  The  words 
of  the  sixteenth  verse  also  describe  a  scene  which  im- 
plies that  Jerusalem,  from  which  "the  Lord  utters  his 


voice,"  and  the  valley  where  the  judgment  oocun, 
were  near  each  other. 

Whether  tradition  rested  on  these  in  fixing  the 
locality,  or  whether  the  name  and  place  were  Imown 
before  the  days  of  Joel,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. But  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oen- 
tuiy  Jew  and  Gentile  have  concurred  unanimously  in 
identifying  the  bwer  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Kedron 
with  the  prophet's  valley.^  Kimchi  conjectures  that 
Jehoshaphat  built  or  did  something  here,  bom  which 
it  took  its  name. 

The  French  pilgrim  (a.d.  333)  mentions  it  as  be- 
tween the  eastern  wall  and  the  Mount  of  Olives;  as  in 
some  places  covered  with  vines  in  his  day,  which  vi 
not  the  case  now;  as  having  in  one  part  the  rock  at 
which  Judas*  betrayal  of  his  Master  took  place,  and  at 
another  the  palm-tree  from  which  the  boughs  were 
plucked  to  strew  the  Lord's  pathway  in  the  day  of  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
simply  speak  of  it  as  lying  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.     Subsequent  writers  of  the  early  and 
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Valley  of  Jehoshaphat— Tombs  of  Absalom,  Jehoahapbat.  and  Zedmxiab 
liradiUon),  and  Jewish  Duryiaff-gronnd.— From  a  photosiaph. 


middle  ages  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  Gehenna  or 
Hinnom,  as  if  the  one  were  the  place  of  judgment,  and 
the  other  of  punishment,  and  therefore  properly  adjoin- 
ing each  other ;  another  of  the  many  proofs  that  the 
common  location  of  Hinnom  (to  the  south)  is  a  modern 
idea,  founded  neither  on  Scripture  nor  tradition.  The 
present  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  occupies  the  Kedron 
hollow  and  the  adjoining  acclivities  on  both  sides.  li» 
limits  have  not  been  defined,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
begin  a  little  above  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (Um- 
ed-Deraj),  and  to  extend  to  the  bend  of  the  K^ron, 
under  Scopus.  The  acclivity  to  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  is — at  least  towards  the  top — a  TuridA 
buiying-ground;  and  the  white  tombs,  ^ith  the  Koran 
(in  stone)  at  the  one  end  and  a  turban  at  the  other, 
look  picturesque,  as  they  dot  for  several  hundred  yardi 
the  upper  part  of  the  slope.  The  other  acclivity, 
ascending  the  steep  between  Olivet  and  the  Mount  of 
Corruption,  is  crowded  all  over  with  flat  Jewish  tombi, 
each  with  its  Hebrew  inscription,  and  speckled  here 


'  *'  Haec  longiiodine  dnorum  milliaritim  ab  anstro  ia  mfli- 
lonem  protendiinr;  latiiodine  angnatA."— Co<*»irt  Iti»ertrv^ 
p.  2«0. 
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and  Uiflre  with  biuhy  olive  trees.  Thus  Moslems  and 
Jews  occupy  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  between  them, 
with  their  dead  looking  across  the  Kedron  into  each 
others*  faces;  and  laid  there  in  the  common  belief  that 
it  was  no  ordinaiy  privilege  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  and 
be  buried  in  such  a  spot. 

This  traditional  spot  of  burial  and  judgment,  though 
called  an  emek  or  valley,  is  more  properly  a  ravine ; 
the  declivities  on  either  side  coming  to  a  pretty  narrow 
angle  at  the  bottom,  without  any  level  ground  be- 
tween ;  a  presumption  that  this  is  not  JoeFs  emek, 
though  tradition  has  so  unvaryingly  affirmed  it.  The 
tomb  of  Jehoshaphat  is  pointed  out  on  the  precipitous 
face  of  the  eastern  steep,  along  with  those  of  Absalom, 
Zechariah,  and  James.  But  for  these  identifications 
there  is  no  evidence;  and  as  tradition  has  varied  in 
regard  to  the  names  of  these  rocky  sepulchres,  we  are 
uncertain  whether  even  one  of  them  is  authentic. 
That  of  Absalom  seems  the  most  ancient  in  its  desig- 
nation, and  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
Why  one  of  these  is  called  the  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat, 
or  when  the  name  was  given,  we  know  not.  The  tra- 
dition regarding  it  is  Jewish;  and  yet  the  Jews  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  wdth  their  Scriptures  4o  know 
that  this  king  was  not  buried  there,  but  with  his  fa- 
thers in  the  city  of  David,  2Cb.  xxL  i.  It  is  just  possible 
that  it  may  be  the  tomb  of  some  old  rabbi  of  the  same 
name;  and  this  conjecture  derives  some  presumption 
from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  bury  in  it  their  tattered 
worn-out  rolls.  Why  they  should  bring  their  old 
books  to  the  tomb  of  king  Jehoshaphat  is  not  very 
evident;  but  why  they  should  deposit  them  in  the 
tomb  of  one  of  their  venerable  scribes  or  rabbis  is  plain 
enough.  The  Jews  so  venerate  every  scrap  on  which 
the  word  of  God  is  written  that  they  will  not  bum  or 
destroy  it;  they  bury  it  as  they  would  the  dead  body 
of  a  father.  Passing  down  the  valley  one  day,  some 
few  years  ago,  and  examining  these  tombs,  we  observed 
that  that  of  Jehoshaphat  had  been  recently  opened ; 
perhaps  an  hour  or  two  before.  The  earth  lay  fresh 
and  loose,  as  if  newly  dug,  and  the  stone  in  front 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  removed.  We  inquired  the 
reason,  and  ascertained  that  a  party  of  Jews  had  just 
left  the  tomb,  after  burying  there  some  of  their  faded 
rolls.  So  strong  is  the  Jewish  reverence  for  the  divine 
word,  and  so  striking  the  way  in  which  that  reverence 
expresses  itself,  their  scrolls  must  mix  in  decay  with 
the  dust  of  their  fathers. 

Onoe,  wandering  by  moonlight  in  this  valley,  we 
saw  a  Jewish  funeral,  which  had  waited  till  the  sun 
had  set,  and  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  closed.  It  came 
round  the  south-eastern  shoulder  of  Moriah,  down  the 
crooked  pathway  that  descends  into  the  Kedron ;  then 
mounted  slowly  up  the  acclivity  of  Olivet,  some  ten 
or  twelve  torches  gleaming  among  the  tombs.  The 
procession  rested  under  an  olive-tree,  for  there  the 
shallow  grave  was  dug.  Taking  the  shrouded  dead 
from  the  bier,  they  laid  it  in  the  earth  uncoffined, 
according  to  oriental  custom.  They  then  covered  the 
body  with  a  layer  of  large  stones,  pressed  firmly  down, 
lest  the  jackals  should  dig  up  and  devour  it;  and  then, 
filling  up  the  rest  with  the  dry  grey  soil  of  Olivet,  they 
scattered  homeward  to  the  city.  Strange  did  that 
torch- light  funeral  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  seem  to 
us.  We  have  seen  many  a  more  striking  ravine  than 
this;  but  were  it  well-watered  and  well-planted,  as  of 
old,  it  would  be  a  spot  of  no  common  beauty.     But  it 


is  bare  and  wild;  without  verdure,  save  that  of  an 
occasional  olive-tree. 

If  the  "king's  dale"  (or  valley  of  Shaveh)  of  Ge. 
xiv.  17,  and  of  2  Sa.  xviii.  18,  be  the  same,  and  if  the 
commonly  received  location  of  them  be  correct,  then 
we  have  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  identified  with  that 
of  Melchizedek,  and  its  history  carries  us  back  to 
Salem's  earliest  days.  But  at  what  time  it  became  a 
cemetery  we  are  not  informed. 

Wady  Jos  and  Wady  Shafat,  Wady  JMaphat, 
and  Wady  FaraHn  are  sidd  to  be  its  modem  names. 
Cyril  in  the  fourth  century  mentions  it  in  a  way  which 
indicates  that  in  his  day  tradition  had  altered,  or  that 
the  valley  was  supposed  to  embrace  a  wider  sweep  of 
country  than  now;  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  some  furlongs 
east  of  Jerusalem — as  bare,  and  fitted  for  equestrian 
exercises^  (Reland's  Paletit.  vol  i.p.  3i>6).  Some  old  travel- 
lers say  that  it  was  "  three  miles  in  length,  reaching 
from  the  vale  of  Jehinnon  to  a  place  without  the  city 
which  they  call  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings"  (Travels  of 
two  £ngliBhmen,  two  contttrleaago).  Some  of  the  old  travel- 
lers, such  as  Felix  Fabri  in  the  fifteenth  century,  call 
it  Cele — from  the  Koilas  of  Eusebius  and  the  Coele  of 
Jerome;  and  they  call  that  part  of  the  Kedron  which 
is  connected  with  it  Crinarius  or  Krinarius — the  place 
of  judgment  (Evag.  vol.  i  p.  87i).  W^e  may  add  that  these 
old  writers  extend  this  valley  considerally  upwards, 
placing  Gethsemane  and  the  traditional  tomb  of  the 
Virgin  in  it.  They  seem  to  have  divided  the  Kedron 
bed  into  two  parts— the  lower,  called  the  valley  of 
Siloam  or  Siloe;  the  upper,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
from  which  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  in  early  times 
was  called,  not  as  now  St.  Stephen's,  but  "the  gate  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat." 

The  valley  of  the  present  day  presents  nothing  re- 
markable. It  is  rough  to  the  feet  and  barren  to  the 
eye.  It  is  still,  moreover,  frequenUy  a  solitude,  with 
nothing  to  break  the  loneliness  but  perhaps  a  passing 
shepherd  with  a  few  sheep,  or  a  traveller  on  his  way 
to  An&ta,  or  some  inhabitant  of  Silw&n  or  Bethany 
going  into  the  city  by  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Tombs, 
and  olives,  and  rough  verdureless  steeps  are  all  that 
meet  the  eye  on  either  side. 

[See  Felix  Fabri  Evagatoriam ;  and  all  the  early  travellera, 
such  as  the  Italian  Laffl,  and  the  Siianiah  Antonio  del  Castillo, 
in  the  middle  of  the  leTeuteeuth  century;  alao  Quaresmius, 
Donbdan,  Proketch,  Kiebuhr,  Olshauaen,  Bobinsou.]       [h.  fi.] 

JEHOSHE'BA  [/eAoroA'j?  oath;  i.e.  sworn  or  de- 
voted to  him],  a  daughter  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah; 
but  whether  also  of  Athaliah,  his  idolatrous  and  cruel 
wife,  is  not  stated,  2K1.  xi.2.  From  the  pious  character 
maintained  by  Jehosheba,  it  has  very  commonly  been 
supposed  that  she  must  have  been  Jehoram's  daughter 
by  another  spouse.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  cer- 
tain evidence;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  by  coming 
imder  better  influences,  she  may,  even  though  the 
daughter  of  so  infamous  a  mother,  have  taken  the  part 
she  did.  She  became  married  to  the  excellent  high- 
priest  Jehoiada — the  only  recorded  instance  of  a  female 
of  the  royal  line  manying  into  one  of  the  families  of 
Aaron;  and  by  preserving,  in  concert  with  her  hus- 
band, the  life  of  the  young  Joash,  tiU  he  could  be 
brought  forth  for  the  occupation  of  the  throne,  she 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  righteous- 

I  1  There  la  a  valley  over  the  north-east  shoulder  of  Olivet 
I  called  Wady  Khalet  el-JAs.  This  may  be  connected  vrith  the 
I  above  tradition,  and  indicate  the  spot  which  Cyril  speaks  of. 
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ness  and  order  at  a  very  critical  and  melandioly  period. 
{See  Jbhoiada.) 

JEHOSH'U  A  [trA<Me  help  or  salvcU  ion  it  Jeh  ovah],  osa- 
ally  appearing  in  the  contracted  form  Joshua  (which  aee). 

JEHOVAH,  nin»  (after  or  before  ♦j'th,  .TiTV  )•  The 
name  of  God  in  most  frequent  use  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures; in  the  English  Bible,  for  a  reason  to  be  after- 
wards mentioned,  it  is  commonly  represented  (we  can- 
not say  rendered)  by  the  word  Lobd. 

In  treating  of  this  most  sacred  name,  we  shall  inquire, 

1.  Whether  Jehovah  is  the  true  and  original  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name. — It  has  been  already  explained 
{see  Hebrew  Language),  that  when  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  first  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  invent  signs  to  indicate  the  voicel  sounds. 
Only  the  consonants  were  expressed  in  writing  at  first. 
The  vowel  signs  which  appear  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles 
were  not  introduced  for  centuries  after  the  Hebrew 
ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  Further,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  that,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  in  certain  case^  to  substitute 
for  the  word  in  the  written  text  another  word  which 
appeared  to  them  more  proper  to  be  used.  One  of  the 
words  thus  vritten  hut  not  read  was  the  divine  four- 
letter  name,  -pn»  (Yhvh).  Soon  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  Jewish  teachers,  from  a  feeling  of  super- 
stitious reverence,  allowed  this  name  to  fall  almost 
entirely  into  disuse.  They  thought  it  too  sacred  to 
take  upon  their  lips,  even  when  reading  the  Scriptures 
in  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath.  Wherever,  there- 
fore, this  name  appears  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they 
substituted  for  it— not  in  the  written  text,  but  in  read- 
ing— some  other  less  sacred  and  mysterious  name  of 
God,  usually  the  name  Adonai}  They  continued  to 
write  "Yhvh  (not  for  the  world  would  they  alter  the 
text  in  one  iota),  but  they  read  Adonai.  That  this 
was  the  established  practice  centuries  before  Christ  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  oldest  Greek  version, 
that  of  the  Seventy,  the  name  Yhvh  {Jehovah)  is  not 
found  even  once,  but  instead  of  it,  xvpiot,  which  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  Adonai^  Lord.  The  Greek  trans- 
lators gave  the  equivalent  of  the  text  as  read,  not  of 
the  text  as  written.  The  sacred  name  would  have 
been  desecrated  by  translation  into  Greek  even  more 
than  by  being  uttered  in  Hebrew.  Now,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  word  Jehovah,  one 
other  explanation  is  required,  and  it  is  this:  that  when 
the  Jewish  grammarians  found  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  ancient  pronunciation 
of  their  language,  to  invent  a  system  of  signs  to  repre- 
sent the  vowel  sounds,  which  had  hitherto  been  without 
any  representation  in  writing,  and  proceeded  to  attach 
these  signs  to  the  sacred  text,  tlie  rule  they  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  words  above  mentioned,  which  were 
written  but  not  read,  was  to  attach  to  these  words  not 
the  points  which  properly  belonged  to  them,  but  the 
points  belonging  to  the  words  which  were  read  in  place 
of  them.  Following  this  rule,  they  attached  to  -tn« 
(Yhvh)  the  points  of  ♦jik  (^don^^y);  and  hence  the 

form  T\'^'*t  ftJid  tl*e  name  F^Aor^A  (Jehovah).^    There 

*  Where  Adonai  itself  precedes  or  follows  nVl'»  they  read 
Elokim.  Hence  the  peculiar  form  nSn^f  the  points  belougiug 
VoElohiin  (D»nS«).  '    '■*" 

'  That  in  Ti'ir^  stands  for  is  evident  from  the  fonus 
HNtSi  Ac.  ^  ■ 


can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  prontmdatioii 
Jehovah,  notwithstanding  the  sacredness  with  which, 
from  eariy  associations,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
invest  it,  is  quite  erroneous,  comlnning  as  it  does  the 
consonants  of  one  word  with  the  vowels  of  another. 
It  is  besides  comparatively  modem;  it  is  found  in  none 
of  the  ancient  versions;  it  was  known  to  none  of  the 

'  church  fathers;  even  Origen,  in  that  column  of  his 
Hexapla,  in  which  he  tried  to  express,  in  Greek  char 
acters,  the  original  Hebrew  as  pronounced  in  his  day, 
alwayS)  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  set  down  'Adwmu, 
where  the  Hebrew  has  nvi*-  It  is  said  that  Peter 
Galatin,  a  learned  convert  from  Judaism,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  pro- 

I  nunciation  Jehovah.' 

I  For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  aigument  upon 
this  point,  we  must  refer  to  sec  20  of  the  younger  Bux- 

I  torTs  treatise  De  Nommibtu  Dei  ffebraicis,  which  f onns 
part  of  a  volume  entitled  I>is8ert€Uione»  PhUotoffieo- 

I  Theoloffica,  and  is  also  induded  in  Beland,  Decat  Exer- 

I  citationum,  kc.  The  only  part  of  his  statement  which 
is  defective  and  unsatiefactory  is  that  in  which  be 
endeavours  to  meet  the  objection  founded  upon  such 
names  as  Jeho-ihaphat,  Jeho-iad^i,  Jeho-iakimf  in  each 
of  which  the  first  part,  Jeho,  is  unquestionably  a  frag- 
ment of  the  divine  name  ^nn**  In  these  names,  it  haa 
been  alleged,  is  preserved  the  original  pronunciation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  name  Jeho-vah.  This  ajgument, 
however,  is  more  plausible  than  sound,  though  Buxtotf 
fails  to  meet  it.  The  true  answer  to  it  is,  that  when  a 
fragment  of  one  word  is  incorporated  with  another 
word,  it  does  not  usually  retain  its  original  form,  but 
undergoes  a  change.  And  the  Jeho,  or  rather  Ydo 
(<j,t),  which  forms  the  initial  syllable  of  the  names  just 

mentioned,  is,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  a  contraction 
from  rrn*;  the  several  stages  in  the  process  of  coirupUon 

being  in*  >n»  «jn»  (yoAr,  y'Aar,  y^hau,  y'ho),  compare 

*n«=\1*«     ^  the  same  way  we  explain  the  terminatioo 

Vi»  (yd^u),  also  a  contraction  of  ."tv^*,  in  such  names  as 

T 

'irryv*  (yesha-yahu),  Isaiah,  J|nn5n»  (^rm-yahu),  Jert- 

miah.  It  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  yahv;  compare  vip. 
2.  What  u  the  trtie  prontmciaiion  and  import  o/tki* 
divine  name? — In  attempting  to  answer  this  qaesUoo, 
we  derive  but  little  assistance  from  tradition.  The 
ancient  Jews  either  could  not  or  would  not  reveal  what 
they  regarded  as  a  sacred  mystery.  Thus,  Josephus 
(Ant  b.  a  ch.  xli.  sect  4),  in  relating  the  history  of  Moses, 
says:  "  Whereupon  God  declaim  to  him  his  holy  name, 
which  had  never  been  discovered  to  men  before,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  speak.*'  The 
later  Jews  seem  to  have  made  the  mere  utterance  of 
the  name  on  any  occasion  a  suffident  ground  of  exchh 
sion  from  eternal  life.*  (See  Gesenios,  Thesftorua,  p.  sn,  m.) 
From  them,  therefore,  no  assistance  is  to  be  expected. 
The  Greek  writers,  our  only  other  source  of  informa- 
tion, are  not  quite  so  silent.  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
earliest  to  whom  appeal  can  be  made,  gives  lAOasthe 

*  Buxtoxf,  Ik  2fominibu»  DH  HebiHticit,  sect  20;  Gewnro*, 
Thei.  s.  V.  But  the  pronunciation  Jora  was  not  unknown  bdhw 
Oalatin,  who  himself  says :  Quidam  ex  noBiria  aiunt  hoc  ntwam 

in  noatria  literis  sonare  Jova Non  Jora  nee  Jeowa  irf 

Jehora  cum  leni  aapiratione,  sietit  soiibitiir  proanneiaDdaia 
est  (Ik  Arcanig  Catkolica  VmtatU,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10). 

*  Qui  prouunciat  ipeum  nomen  qnatnor  litemrtun  noo  habfbrt 
partem  in  seculo  venturo. 
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Greek  equivaleut  of  nvr;  but,  as  he  wruie  hin  histiiry 
only  a  few  yean  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore long  after  the  name  had  become  a  sacred  mystery 
among  the  Jews,  from  whom  alone  any  trustworthy 
information  could  be  had,  his  testimony  cannot  have 
much  weight  attached  to  it;  still  leas  that  of  the  later 
writers,  by  whom  the  same  form  of  the  name  is  re- 
peated, sometimes  slightly  modified,  aa  lAOT,  lETO. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  Greek  tradition  had  its 
origin  in  those  compound  names  referred  to  above,  in 
which  the  name  appears  under  the  abbreviated  forms 
Yeho,  Yahu.  From  such  a  name,  for  example,  as 
VTn3y»  obad-yaku  (Obadiah),  it  would  be  easy  to  infer, 

especially  after  comparison  with  Phoenician  and  other 
names  of  similar  formation  (see  Gesenius,  Monumenta  Ilicon. 
p.  3^),  that  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  Yahu, 
or  omitting  the  guttural,  as  the  Greeks  would  naturally 
do,  lAOT  or  lAO.  More  important  is  the  statement 
of  Theodoret,  that  the  Samaritans  pronounced  the 
name  lABE,  a  form  found  also  in  Epiphanius  (aeo  0««. 
Thes.  p.  577).  This  is  regarded  by  most  modem  scholars 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  true  pronunciation. 

But,  passing  from  tradition,  and  not  delaying  to 
notice  the  futile  attempts  of  some  authors  to  illustrate 
this  name  from  heathen  sources,  let  us  make  our  appeal 
to  Scripture.  The  two  most  important  passages  for 
our  pr<3sent  purpose  are  found  in  Ex.  iii.  and  vi.  In 
the  former  we  read  that  God  called  to  Moses  from  the 
midst  of  the  burning  bush,  and  after  commanding  him 
to  put  off  his  shoes  from  his  feet,  because  the  place 
whereon  he  stood  was  holy,  proceeded  to  declare  him- 
self the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  And 
when  Moses  hid  his  face,  because  he  was  afraid  to  look 
upon  Godf  then  the  Lord  (mn»)  said  "I  have  seen,  I  have 
teen  the  affliction  of  my  people,  and  I  have  heard  their 
cry,  .  .  .  and  have  come  down  to  deliver  them;  .  .  . 
and  now,  come,  I  icill  send  thee  to  Egypt.'^  And  when 
Moses  shrank  back  from  the  arduous  mission,  saying  to 
God,  **  Who  am  I  that  I  should  go  to  Pharaoh,  and 
that  I  should  bring  the  children  of  Jei'ael  forth  from 
Egypt  ?"  the  divine  answer  is,  *'£ut  I  icill  be  with  thee'*' 
(ijSy  n*nK  'S)-  And  again,  when  Moses  asks  by  what 
name  he  will  speak  of  Him  to  his  people,  the  answer  of 
God  is,  **  I  AM  THAT  I  AM  {r:>r»  nv»  nTt»).  Thus  shall 
thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  (.thn)  ^<^^  «^< 
me  unto  you.''''  And  this  is  repeated  in  the  verse  which 
follows,  Tor.  15,  and  GoD  said  moreover  unto  Moses,  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  The  Lord 
(mn*)  (^od  of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
of  Iiaa>c,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you: 
THIS  18  MY  NAME  Poii  EVER,  and  this  IS  my  memorial 
unto  all  generations.^''  From  which  it  is  evident  that 
*ri,T  is  just  another  form  of  the  name  t\'>T\V(>  I  am;  and 
its  origin  is  thus  ascertained.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  names  is,  that  the  one  is  a  verb  in  the 
first  person,  the  other  the  same  verb  in  the  third.  The 
meaning  of  the  one  is  I  am;  the  meaning  of  the  other 
is  He  is.  The  one  is  therefore  the  name  of  Got! 
revealing  himself,  the  other  the  name  of  this  revealed 
God  contemplated  and  adored  by  man.^ 

'  Gaaeniiui  baa  suggeeted  that  ixMcibly  nVT  may  be  the  fut. 
hifthU,  and  not  the  fui.  kal,  of  the  Terb  of  existence,  and  may, 
therefore,  signify  He  catutes  to  bt,  the  avihor  0/ existmce ;  bnt  it 
is  a  iiufficieut  answer  to  this  that  in  the  paoage  above  quoted 
n*nKt  which  is  iindonbtedly  Kaf,  is  =  TKVt  which  cannot 
therefore  bo  Ifiphil. 


In  both  names,  n*mc  and  rf^*y,  the  root-idea  is  that 
of  underived  existence.  When  it  is  said  that  God's 
name  is  He  is,  simple  being  is  not  all  that  is  affirmed. 
He  ism  A  sense  in  which  no  other  being  is.  *  *  I  He  revera 
est  qui  a  seipso  est."  He  is;  and  the  cause  of  his  being 
is  in  himself.  He  is  because  he  is.  This  is  evidently 
the  meaning  of  the  divine  utterance.  /  am  that  I  am. 
Just  as  elsewhere,  on  a  similar  occasion:  "  I  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  Ex.  xxxiii.  10,  i.e.  in 
the  exercise  of  my  mercy  I  am  under  no  constraint — 
what  I  will  I  will — what  I  do  I  do;  so  here — That  I  am 
I  am;  I  am  because  I  am;  the  cause  (if  one  may  so 
speak)  of  the  being  of  God  is  only  in  himself.  This 
surely  was  a  wonderful  conception  for  those  early  times; 
but  indeed  it  is  m  a  simple  unpolished  age,  before  the 
mind  has  been  varnished  over  by  the  influences  of  civi- 
lization, that  such  thoughts  most  easily  find  entrance 
and  take  firmest  hold.  The  notion,  therefore,  that  the 
name  Jehovah  had  its  origin  rather  in  the  age  of  David 
and  Solomon  than  in  that  of  Moses,  is  not  less  false 
philosophically  than  critically. 

From  the  idea  of  underived  and  indejteyident  existence, 
which  seems  to  be  the  root-idea  in  this  divine  name, 
follows  at  once  that  of  indej)endent  and  uncontrolled 
will  and  action.  This  also  is  a  leading  thought  in  the 
narrative  quoted  a  little  ago.  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;  and  my  name  is  I  am. 
As  God's  being  is  underived,  so  his  will  is  uncontrolled. 
All  other  being  flows  from  him,  so  all  other  wills  must 
bend  to  his.  It  may  not  always  seem  so;  it  may  rather 
seem  as  if  the  reverse  of  this  were  sometimes  true. 
Doubtless  in  Moses*  day  the  will  of  Pharaoh  seemed  to 
be  the  great  power  in  EgyjDt.  But  God  revealed  him- 
self as  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,  the  supreme  and 
sovereign  Will;  and  Pharaoh — what  proved  he  then? 
Man,  that  is  a  worm,  and  a  son  of  man  that  is  a  worm. 

With  the  idea  of  underived  existence  are  also  closely 
allied  those  of  eternity  and  unchanf/cableness.  He  who 
has  in  himself  the  cause  of  his  being  can  never  cease  to 
be;  and  he  cannot  change.  Tliis  has  been  thought  by 
not  a  few  to  be  the  primary  import  of  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, which  accordingly  has  been  rendered  "Hie  Eter- 
nal." And  in  support  of  this  view,  the  form  of  the 
name  (a  verb  in  the  future  tense)  has  been  appealed  to. 
n^,«p  he  is;  rather,  it  has  been  said,  he  ivill  be,*  he  shall 
never  cease  to  be.  But  the  so-called  future  in  Hebrew 
differs  very  widely  from  our  future  {see  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage), expressing  as  it  does  what  has  been  wont  to  be 
in  the  past  as  well  as  what  will  be  in  the  future — the 
ongoing  of  being  or  action  (as  opposed  to  its  completion) 
in  whatever  sphere  of  time.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  present  case,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  the  Hebrew  exactly  in  English,  the  trans- 
lation /  am  that  I  am,  is  much  more  accurate  thtm  / 
will  be  that  I  will  be. 

Still,  though  the  ideas  of  eternity  and  unchangeable- 
ness  do  not  constitute  the  primaxy  import  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  they  are  in  Scripture,  as  we  might  anticipate, 
very  constantly  associated  with  it.  "  I  am  Jehovah; 
/  change  not"  Mai. ill. 0.  To  Moses  the  revelation  of 
this  name  was  connected  with  God's  covenant-promise 
to  Abraham — the  promise  of  a  seed  in  whom  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham;  and  I  am  Jehovah — the  God  of  Abraham 
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^  Some  writers  have  attempted  on  this  ground  to  iTove  tiuit 
JehoTah  i«  Christ,  •  tn/AitH,  i  i»x»'*"wf. 
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and  of  Abraham's  teed  for  erennore.  Henoe  it  is  that 
Jehovah  is  pre-eminently  in  Scripture  the  covenant- God 
of  Israel;  the  God  of  grace,  and  truth,  and  love.  Though 
these  attributes  are  not»  primarily  at  least,  contained 
in  the  name,  they  are  inseparably  associated  with  it. 

Passing  from  the  import  of  the  name,  we  have  still 
a  remark  to  make  on  its  pronunciation.  Being  the  fut. 
kal  of  the  old  verb  Aava  {^haya)^  it  would  probably 
be  pronounced  Yahyi^  which  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  lABE  (B  in  Greek  for  V)  of  the  Samaritans,  nor 
even  from  the  lAOT  or  lAO  of  the  Greek  writers.  So 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  kc  Others  read  Yah&vah  (JahftwAh). 
(Se«  D«UtsMh,  Comm«nUr  Uber  den  FHater,  Yoiberiehtk  tUL  Ix.) 

3.  What  i$  the  relation  between  the  divine  namet 
Jehovah  and  Elohimf — Xlus  is  an  important  question; 
important  in  itself,  and  also  in  its  bearing  upon  other 
questions  of  Scripture  criticism,  in  the  solution  of  which 
the  whole  Christian  world  is  interested.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  discussions  as  to  the  origin  and  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  turn  very  much,  though  not  so 
much  now  as  formerly,  on  the  import  and  use  of  these 
names.  The  fact  that  in  some  sections  of  Genesis  the 
one  name  is  almost  exclusively  employed,  in  some  the 
other;  whilst  in  one  section,  ch.  u.  4-liL  H  both  are  com- 
bined in  the  compound  name  Jeh&vah'Blohhn,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  attention  even  at  an  early  period; 
but  with  the  attempts  to  explain  this  and  similar  pheno- 
mena in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned only  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  tended  to  throw 
light  on  the  import  and  relation  of  the  divine  names 
themselves.  Tlie  explanation  of  Tertullian  is  the 
earliest  to  which  we  can  appeal;  but  as  that  explana- 
tion is  founded  not  upon  the  Hebrew  names  Elohim 
and  Jehovah f  but  upon  the  Greek  8e6f  and  Kt^ptof,  and 
Latin  Deu9  and  Dominus,  it  b  therefore  in  so  far  eiro- 
neous,  as  Ki^/MOf  and  Dominue  are  the  Greek  and  Latin 
equivalents,  not  of  Jehovah,  but  of  Adofnai.  Nearer  to 
the  truth  is  the  view  which  early  found  acceptance 
among  the  Jewish  doctors,  that  Elohim  is  the  name  of 
the  Supreme  as  the  God  of  judgment,  Jehovah  as  the 
God  of  grace  and  mercy.  But  let  us  see  what  light  the 
Scriptures  themselves  throw  upon  this  subject. 

<1.)  The  name  Elohim  is  the  name  of  God  as  The 
Deity,  The  plural  form  of  the  name  does  not  denote 
plurality  nor  a  trinity  of  persons,  but,  as  constantly  in 
Hebrew,  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  him  who  bears 
the  name.  It  is  the  name  of  God  rather  as  a  power, 
the  Supreme  power,  to  whom  weak  man  looks  up  with 
adoring  awe;  hence  the  frequent  opposition  in  Scripture 
of  Elohim  and  triK  (man),  d«l  t.  si;  It.  33, A«.    In  the  name 
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Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personality  of  the 
Supreme  is  more  distinctly  expressed.  It  is  eveiy- 
where  a  proper  name,  denoting  the  personal  Grod  and 
him  only;  whereas  Elohim  partakes  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  common  noun,  denoting  usually,  indeed,  but 
not  necessarily  nor  uniformly,  the  Supreme.  Elohim 
may.  be  grammatically  defined  by  the  article,  or  by 
having  a  sufiix  attached  to  it,  or  by  being  in  construc- 
tion with  a  following  noun.  The  Hebrew  may  say  the 
Elohim,  the  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  false  gods; 
but  he  never  says  the  Jehovah,  for  Jehovah  is  the  name 
of  the  true  God  only.  He  says  again  and  again  my 
God  (♦riSit);  but  never  my  Jehovah,  for  when  he  says 

my  God,  he  means  Jehovah.  He  speaks  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  but  never  of  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  for  there  is 
no  other  Jehovah.     He  speaks  of  the  living  God,  but 


never  of  the  living  Jehovah,  for  he  cannot  cooceiTe  of 
Jehovah  as  other  than  living.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  name  Elohim  is  the  name  of  more  genenl 
import,  seeing  that  it  admits  of  definition  and  limita- 
tion in  these  various  ways;  whereas  Jehovah  is  the 
more  spedfio  and  personal  name,  altogether  incspaUe 
of  limitation.  Occasionally  Ebhim  is  used  in  the  yerj 
general  sense  of  tuperhuman,  tupematural,  as  when  the 
witch  of  Endor  exclaimed  that  she  saw  Elohim  asoend- 
ing  from  the  earth,  1  Sa.  zxriii.  13;  she  oould  never  ha?6 
said  she  saw  Jehovah  ascending.  80  we  read  of  mea 
of  Qod  (Elohim),  i,e,  men  who  seemed  to  have  become 
partakers  in  some  measure  of  the  divine  nature,  bat 
never  of  men  of  Jehovah.  And  of  man  when  fint 
created  it  is  said,  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of 
Elohim,  not  of  Jehovah. 

(2.)  But  if  Elohim  is  a  name  of  wider  import  than 
Jehovah,  the  latter  is  a  name  of  deeper  significanoe. 
It  is  the  incommimicable  name  of  God,  emphaticallj 
THE  NAME  (o\En)>  embodying  as  it  does  His  most  dii- 

tinctive  attributes — self-existence,  unchangeableiiess, 
eternity. 

(3.)  As  the  entrance  of  sin  and  sufikring  was  the 
occasion  of  this  deeper  revelation  of  the  divine  nature, 
Jehovah  is  eminentiy  the  God  of  redemption— mAfs 
the  old  covenant,  the  God  of  Israel.  The  coireUtire 
of  Elohim  is  man;  the  correlative  of  Jehovah  is  redeemd 
man  (Itrael).  Elohim  is  God  in  nature;  Jehovah  is 
God  in  grace,  Ex.  xxxir.  s.  7.  Elohim  is  the  God  of  pro- 
vidence; Jehovah  the  God  of  promue  and  propktqf. 
'*  Thus  taith  Jehovah,^*  are  the  words  with  whidi  the 
prophet  always  introduces  his  message;  never,  "  Tkfu 
iaith  Elohim,'''^  ^  (Se«  on  thla  saldeet  Heogstenbeig.  Ocnaiiw- 
DMs  of  the  PenUteach,  1.  p.  274,  te.;  Clark's  trana.;  Karti,  HiAor7  of 
the  Old  Ck>Teiiant,  L  p.  18,  ftc.) 

4.  When  did  GodJirU  reveal  himself  ai  Jehovah  f—U 
Jehovah  be  in  a  special  manner  the  name  of  God  as  the 
Redeemer,  it  would  seem  that  the  revelation  of  the 
name  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  promise  of  re- 
demption. Accordingly,  in  the  second  section  of 
Grenesis,  in  which  sin  and  redemption  are  fint  men- 
tioned, the  name  Jehovah  also  for  the  first  time  appean . 
Compare  also  Oe.  It.  1,  ML  It  has  been  thought,  however, 
that  the  conclusion  most  naturally  deduciUe  from  this 
early  introduction  of  the  name  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  Ex.  vl.  2,  3,  where  we  read, 
*'  And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said,  I  am  JdioTsh; 
and  I  appealed  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  nam 
Jehovah  was  I  not  knoion  to  M«fi."  But  those  who 
think  so  have  not  studied  the  last  words  just  quoted  in 
the  light  of  other  scriptures;  otherwise  they  would  ha« 
perceived  that  by  name  must  be  meant  here  not  the  two 
syllables  which  make  up  the  word  Jehovah,  but  the  idea 
which  it  expresses.  "When  we  read  in  Isaiah,  ch.  lii.^ 
"  Therrfore  my  people  shall  know  my  name;'"  or  in  Jere- 
miah, ch.xTl.Ji,  **They  shall  l-now  that  my  name  is  Jeho- 
vah;'' or  in  the  Psahns,  Pa.lx.ii,i7.  '*They  that  inoie  tk$ 
name  shall  put  their  trust  in  thee;'  we  see  at  once 
that  to  know  Jehovah^s  name  is  something  very  dif^e^ 
ent  from  knowing  the  four  letters  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  to  know  by  experience  that  Jehovah  really 
is  what  his  name  declares  him  to  be.     (Compare  also  a^ 

1  The  reUtion  between  tha  oamsa  Slohim  and  JehoTab  it.  i> 
some  xwpeets,  aimilar  to  that  batween  the  natioQal  naiae* 
Hebrewa  and  braoL 
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S0,S1;  Bxo.  xz.  6»9;  zzxix.  6, 7;  Ffe.  Izxxlll.  10;  Izxzlz.  IT;  SCh.  vl. 33.) 
And  when  thetefore  it  is  said  of  the  patriarchs  that  God 
was  not  known  to  them  by  his  name  Jehoyah,  bat  ap- 
peared to  them  in  the  character  of  God  Almighty,  what 
is  meant  is,  that  the  aspect  of  the  divine  character 
which  was  presented  to  them  was  rather  God's  ahnighti- 
ness  than  that  special  aspect  which  is  expressed  in  the 
name  Jehovah.  God  maJces  himself  known  as  Jehovah 
when  he  hears  the  cry  of  his  people  out  of  the  depths, 
rescues  them  from  the  fearful  pit,  from  the  iron  furnace, 
and  fills  their  heart  with  the  joys  of  salvation;  this  was 
an  experience  to  which,  outwardly  at  least,  Uie  patri- 
archs were  usually  strangers.  The  name  of  God  Al- 
mighty was  thus  to  them  a  sufficient  support  of  their 
faith;  the  dark  days  had  not  then  oome  when  faith,  in 
order  to  endure,  must  take  a  deeper  view  and  a  firmer 
grasp  of  Him  who  is  its  object. 

Besides,  (1.)  the  form  of  the  name  nvi*  bas  justly 
been  appealed  to  as  furnishing  evidence  of  its  anti- 
quity.  It  is  the  future  of  the  root  hava,  which,  even 
in  the  age  of  Moses,  bad  become  archaic  and  rare, 
having  given  place  to  the  form  in  common  use,  haifa. 
Also,  (2.)  the  abbreviated  form  ;!t*,  which  already  ap- 
pears, Ex.  XT.  2;  xTiL  IG.  And,  (3.)  the  name  Jochebed, 
borne  by  Moses'  mother  (Eirald,aesohitihte,U.  203,  2(m). 

But  though  we  believe  the  name  Jehovah  was  known 
to  the  patriarchs  and  revealed  anew  by  Moses,  it  was 
not  till  the  great  awaking  of  the  prophetic  spirit 
under  Samuel,  that  its  import  and  the  value  of  the 
r-evelation  embodied  in  it  were  fully  realized  by  the 
p>eople  of  Israel.  Jehovah  is  eminently  the  prophetic 
name  of  God.  For  while  the  psahnists  frequently 
asddress  their  prayers  and  hymns  to  Elohim,  it  is  always 
tFehovah  who  speaks  by  the  prophets.  Thus  we  account 
for  the  fact  that,  after  the  age  of  Samuel,  the  name 
tFehovah  seems  to  have  come  into  more  common  (and 
as  it  were  popular)  use  than  before,  and  especially  ap- 
pears vTith  much  greater  frequency  as  an  element  in 
the  names  of  individuals—a  fact  from  which  the  rash 
and  erroneous  conclusion  has  recently  been  drawn,  that 
previous  to  that  age  the  name  was  altogether  imknown. 
(Se«  on  the  whole  subject,  Relnke,  BeltrKgo,  iU.  1-143.)       [d.  H.  W.] 

JEHOVAH-JI'EEH  [Jeh<nfah  wiU  providtl  the 
name  given  by  Abraham  to  the  mount  on  which  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  not  only 
arrested  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  but  provided  a  ram  to 
be  put  in  his  place,  0«.  xxiL  u.  It  was  embodying  in 
a  name  the  sentiment  expressed  in  an  earlier  part  of 
the  narrative,  "Grod  will  provide  for  himself  a  burnt- 
offering."  For  the  import  of  the  transactions  them- 
selves, see  under  Abrahax. 

JEHOVAH-NIS'SI  [Jthovah  my  hannerl  the  name 
given  by  Moses  to  an  altar  he  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua  over  the  forces  of  Amalek, 
Ex.  xfii.  IS.    (Stt  Banner.) 

JEHOVAH-SHA'LOM  [Jehovak-ptactl  the  name 
of  an  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Ophrah,  after  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  him  with  a  message 
of  peace,  Ja.  tL  S4.  Appearing  as  the  angel  did  in  a 
time  of  great  backsliding,  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend some  manifestation  of  judgment  rather  tlum  of 
mercy;  and  Gideon  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  of 
surprise  and  thanksgiving  by  associating  the  sacred 
erection  with  a  name  which  proclaimed  Jehovah  as  the 
God  of  peace. 
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JEHOZ'ABAD,  most  commonly  vnritten  Jozabad, 
which  see. 

JEHOZ'ADAK  [Jtkwah  justifiea\  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  abbreviated  into  Jozadak  ;  the  son  of  the 
last  high-priest  before  the  captivity,  namely  Seraiah, 
who  was  slain  with  the  sword  at  fiiblah,  on  the  final 
taking  of  the  city,  2Ei.xxT.i»-2i.  The  son  was  carried 
into  captivity,  and  died  there;  but  his  son  Joshua  was 
among  those  who  returned,  and  in  him  the  suspended 
functions  of  the  high-priesthood  were  again  revived, 
Ezr.ill.2;N&xU.28.  In  the  writings  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  our  English  version  adopts  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name — Jozedec— which  somewhat  obscures  the 
connection  between  the  high-priest's  family  that  was 
carried  into  captivity,  and  as  again  restored  from  it. 
It  should  have  read,  Joshua  the  son  of  Jehozadak. 

JiTHU  [Jtkwah  is  he],  1.  A  king  of  Israel,  the 
founder  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  whose  reign  extended 
from  B.C.  884  to  856 — twenty-eight  years.  His  father^s 
name  was  Jehoshaphat,  2Ki.lx.2i  but  he  is  more  fre- 
quently called  the  son  of  Nimshi,  who  was  his  grand- 
Either,  and  who  was  probably  better  known  than  the 
father.  His  age  when  he  was  called  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  could 
have  been  by  no  means  young,  as  he  had  already  risen 
to  a  high  place  in  the  army,  and  had  established  for 
himself  a  reputation  for  great  energy;  not  only  so,  but 
probably  as  long  as  twenty  years  before,  or  even 
more,  while  Ahab  and  Jezebel  were  still  in  the  noon- 
tide of  their  power,  he  had  been  divinely  designated  to 
Elijah  at  Horeb  for  the  office  of  king  in  Israel, 
with  an  injunction  to  the  prophet  to  anoint  him,  i  Ki. 
xix.ie.  Even  then,  therefore,  he  must  have  been 
known  to  be  a  person  possessed  of  qualities  which 
peculiarly  fitted  him  at  such  a  time  for  taking  com- 
mand of  the  afGsurs  of  Israel.  Why  his  actual  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  should  have  been  so  long  delayed, 
no  explanation  is  given;  but  it  doubtless  arose  mainly 
from  that  longsuffering  patience  in  God,  which  waits 
in  the  execution  of  vengeance  till  every  effort  has  been 
exhausted,  and  reformation  has  become  hopeless.  At 
last,  however,  the  set  time  came;  and  Elisha^  who  now 
stood  in  the  room  of  Elijah,  despatched  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  to  Ramoth-gilead,  where  Jehu 
and  the  army  were  at  the  time  contending  against 
Hazael  king  of  Syria,  with  the  charge  to  anoint  Jehu 
king  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  He  was  to  do  his  work 
expeditiously  and  secretly,  ana  then  make  haste  as  for 
his  life — seeing  it  was  a  perilous  step  to  take  in  such  a 
place.  From  the  excited  manner  of  the  prophet,  how- 
ever, and  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  went  about 
his  work,  the  secret  presently  transpired;  and  so  ripe 
was  the  army  for  the  change  of  dynasty  thus  initiated, 
that  all  immediately,  and  with  loud  acclaim,  hailed 
Jehu  as  king,  and  in  token  of  respect  spread  their 
garments  under  him.  King  Jehoram  was  at  the  time 
lying  sick  at  Jezreel,  from  the  wounds  he  had  received 
in  Ramoth-gilead;  and  as  it  was  necessary,  not  only 
for  Jehu's  personal  success,  but  also  for  the  execution 
of  the  work  of  judgment  expressly  committed  to  him, 
2Ei.ix.7,8,  to  sweep  away  the  house  of  Ahab,  Jehu  con- 
sequently lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  Jezreel  with  a 
trusty  and  chosen  band  to  aid  him  in  his  dreadful  com- 
mission. His  approach  was  descried  from  the  watch- 
tower,  and  messenger  after  messenger  was  despatched 
to  inquire  whether  he  came  peaceably;  but  he  met  them 
in  so  defiant  a  tone,  that  they  were  fain  to  turn  round 
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and  form  part  of  his  train.  At  last  Joram  hmwelf 
went  forth,  and  at  hia  arrival  the  stonn  bunt  with 
irrepreaaible  fury.  Joram  was  firat  slain  by  Jehu's 
own  hand,  and  his  body  ordered  to  be  oast  into  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  brother- 
in-law  of  Joram,  who  was  with  him  on  a  visit,  received 
also  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  soon  after  died  at 
Megiddo.  Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the 
slaughter  of  Jezebel  and  of  the  whole  seed-royal  in 
Samaria;  including  altogether  seventy  males  slain  at 
Jehu's  bidding  by  the*  nobles  of  Samaria^  with  many 
besides  of  remoter  connections,  and  of  those  who  had 
been  chief  men  about  the  king.  Among  others  who 
fell  in  this  time  of  vengeance,  were  certain  brethren  of 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  whom  Jehu  met  on  his  way 
to  Samaria,  going  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  family 
of  the  king  of  Israel.  Regarding  them  as  included 
in  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  seed  of  Ahab  and 
Jeoebel  (being  their  grandchildren),  Jehu  summarily 
appointed  them  to  the  slaughter — whether  justly, 
however,  may  be  made  a  question;  since,  while  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Ahab,  they  more  properly 
belonged  to  that  of  David.  The  attack  was  next 
made  on  the  priests  of  Baal,  whom  Jehu  took  by  guile, 
publicly  announcing  his  purpose  to  become  himself  a 
worshipper  of  Baal,  and  thereby  throwing  them  off 
their  guard;  so  that  they  readily  came  forth  to  take 
part  in  a  feast  and  sacrifice  which  Jehu  proclaimed  for 
Baal  at  a  set  time  and  place.  But  it  was  only  that 
they  might  be  fallen  upon  by  the  soldiery  of  Jehu,  and 
put  to  death.  The  temple  and  images  of  Baal  were 
aJso  broken  down. 

So  far  Jehu  might  be  said  to  accomplish  faithfully 
the  solemn  work  intrusted  him.  As  a  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  against  the  house  of  Ahab  and  its 
Baal-worship,  the  sternest  retribution  had  been  in- 
flicted, and  the  work  had  been  done  with  a  promptitude 
and  an  alacrity  which  bespoke  a  hearty  good-will  in 
the  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  impression  made 
in  this  respect  as  to  the  spirit  of  Jehu's  procedure  which 
detracts  from  his  glory.  He  appears  throughout  more 
like  a  man  of  impetuous  ardour,  and  oold-blooded  fero- 
city, prosecuting  a  course  of  terrible  severity,  which, 
however  right  in  the  main,  was  still  one  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  somewhat  less  congenial  to  his  own 
temperament.  We  do  not  conceive  of  him,  even  when 
doing  a  work  of  God,  and  perilling  his  veiy  life  in  the 
accomplishment  of  it,  as  a  man  of  high  principle,  who 
values  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  establishment  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Accordingly,  we  find  him 
stopping  short  of  the  proper  point,  whenever  the  ques^ 
tion  came  to  be  what  he  was  himself  going  to  substitute 
for  the  abominations  he  had  put  down;  ''he  departed 
not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  who  made  Israel  to 
sin."  He  could  decide  for  Jehovah  in  opposition  to 
Baal,  but  not  for  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah  as  op- 
posed to  the  idolatrous  forms  that  had  been  set  up  at 
Bethel  and  Dan.  To  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  these, 
would  have  been  to  take  Jerusalem  for  a  religious 
centre,  and  this  might  have  opened  the  way  for  a 
return  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  house  of  David. 
Policy  therefore  dictated  an  adherence  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  founder  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy. 
And  henoe,  while  a  prolongation  of  his  dynasty  was 
promised  for  the  work  of  judgment  he  had  executed 
against  the  house  of  Baal,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
limitation  which  implied  a  want  of  approval  in  regard 


to  his  own  religious  position;  the  promise  extended        i 
only  to  the  fourth  generation,  SKL  X3dx.90.    And  before    1 1 
that  term  was  expired  his  house  had  in  turn  heoome     ' 
the  subject  of  severe  threatening,  and  had  to  face  the 
prospect  of  an  exterminating  doom.  Ho.  l  4.    In  his  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam,  the  worldly  policy  adopted    , 
utterly  failed  to  secure  its  object. 

The  name  of  Jehu,  it  is  said,  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  an  obelisk  discovered  in  the  north-west  psiice 
of  Nimroud,  which  has  been  interpreted  thus:  "Jehu 
the  son  of  Khumri" — supposed  to  be  for  Omri,  sad 
taking  the  house  of  Jehu  as  successor  to  the  house  of 
Omri  (L«7ftid,NlAeT«b  and  Babylon,  pc  613).  It  may  be  bo,  ' 
but  it  certainly  does  not  wear  a  very  natural  appear 
anoe,  nor  does  Scripture  give  indication  of  any  inti- 
mate connection  at  that  time  with  the  Assyrian  empire. 

2.  Jehu.  The  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet,  who  first 
^ypears  in  Israel  delivering  a  solemn  and  threatmiiTig 
message  to  Baaaha,  for  following  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
and  killing  the  representatives  of  that  houae  without 
turning  from  their  sins,  iKLxvi.s-7.  liong  afterwsrdi^ 
probably  thirty  years  or  more,  he  appean  again  in  the 
attitude  of  admonishing  a  king;  but  it  is  now  the 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat,  whom  he  reproved  for 
entering  into  alliance  wiUi  the  ungodly  king  of  Israel, 
and  predicted  visitations  of  evil  in  conaequenoe,  tch. 
ziz.  9,31  The  Hanani  who  prophesied  before  Asa,  father 
of  Jehoshi^hat,  and  reproved  him  for  relying,  in  a  time 
of  peril,  on  the  king  of  Syria,  was  in  all  probability 
the  father  of  Jehu,  scii.xvt7-9. 

3.  Jbhu.  Three  othen  of  this  name  occur  in  the 
genealogies,  but  nothing  particular  is  known  of  them, 

lCh.U.a8;lT.S6;xil.S. 

JEPHTHAH  [njrits  yiphtahh,  not  oocurring  again, 

except  once  as  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  written  in  the  authorized  version  JiphuA],  mesoa 
"  he  will  open,"  perhaps  implying  that  Jehovah  will 
open  or  set  at  liberty,  and  if  so,  having  the  same  meaning 
as  Pdhahiah,  Jephthah  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  judges  of  Israel :  his  place  among  them,  and  eome 
things  in  respect  to  his  administration,  will  fall  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Judoka.  His  history  is  given  in 
the  book  of  Judges,  eh.  z.  6-zU.  7 ;  besides  he  is  named 
by  Samuel  among  the  distinguished  persons  raised  op 
by  God  for  his  people,  i  Sa.  xiL  ii;  and  again  he  is 
named  as  one  of  tiiose  ancient  worthies  in  whom  faith 
had  a  very  special  manifestation,  He.  zi.  32.  Hia  father 
was  Gilead,  a  man  who  lived  in  the  land  of  Gilesd, 
who  had  sons  by  his  lawful  wife,  while  Jephthah  wai 
the  son  of  a  harlot.  When  the  other  sons  grew  op 
they  thrust  Jephthah  out,  and  refused  him  any  ahare  in 
the  iiJueritance,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  son  of 
^'a  atrange  woman,"  literaUy  **  an  other  woman:"  and 
aince  the  elders  of  the  countiy  confirmed  this  proceed- 
ing, Ja.xi.  7,  while  there  is  no  exprees  law  of  Moeei 
upon  the  point,  we  may  conjecture  that  they  were  led 
to  adopt  thia  rule  on  principles  of  general  morality, 
probably  strengthened  by  the  divine  approval  of  the  set 
which  thrust  out  Ishmael  and  refused  him  a  sbsre  of 
the  inheritance,  Q«.  uL  lo.  to  which  the  words  in  this 
history  seem  to  allude.  The  place  to  which  he  fledii 
not  accurately  known,  a  region  in  Syria»  not  far  off, 
callod  the  Umd  of  Tob,  mm  s  8a.  z.  s,  and  of  which  the 
name  seems  to  survive  in  late  Jewish  history«  i  Xm^  *- 
18;  8  Mao.  ill.  17.  Here  there  were  gathowl  to  him 
'*  vain  men,"  or  empty  men,  men  in  difficulty,  who  hsa 
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nothing  to  lose,  with  whom  David's  men,  i8a.ixU.2. 
have  heen  often  compared;  and  these  men  went  ont 
with  him,  though  it  is  an  unwarrantable  inference  that 
he  was  just  a  captain  of  a  bond  of  freebooters.  From 
the  first  he  is  described  as  a  mighty  man  of  valour. 
And  when  the  Ammonites,  already  for  eighteen  years 
the  masters  of  Israel,  were  making  war  agunst  them, 
probably  in  some  more  galUng  form  of  oppression  than 
usual,  the  elders  of  Gilead,  on  whom  the  burden  natu- 
rally fell  with  greatest  severity,  took  the  lead  in  Israel, 
and  offered  to  any  one  who  was  willing  to  accept  it 
the  office  of  head  and  captain  {'m,  qatzin,  Jti.  xL  6,  ii, 

eomiMra  jo«.  x.  S4);  for  in  their  present  circumstances  a 
peaceful  judge  like  the  two  who  had  preceded  would 
not  have  met  the  emergency.  But  as  no  one  volun- 
teered, they  went  to  Jephthah  and  pressed  the  office 
upon  him;  which  he  generously  accepted,  as  soon  as 
they  declared  their  willingness  to  make  amends  for  past 
severity.  Everything  was  done  in  the  way  of  solemn 
religious  covenant  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at  Miz- 
pefa,  Jtt.  zi.  n,  often  taken  to  be  the  same  as  Mizpeh 
of  Gilead,  ter.  29,  from  which  however  the  narrative 
perhaps  rather  distinguishes  it.  His  first  effort  was 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
jit.  xu.  8,  the  tribe  whose  influence  was  predominant 
during  most  of  the  period  of  the  judges.  Having  failed 
in.  tins,  he  went  forward  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord : 
and  after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  gain  his  object  by 
reasoning  with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Lord  by  a 
pecuUar  vow.  Upon  this  he  completely  overthrew  his 
enemies,  '*  with  a  very  great  slaughter,"  and  at  once 
r&<:overed  twenty  cities  from  them.  Now  the  Ephraim- 
ites  came  in  to  daim  their  position  as  the  rulers  of 
lanttel,  emboldened  perhaps  by  Gideon^s  tender  dealing 
with  them  in  a  similar  case:  but  Jephthah  met  them  in 
their  own  spirit,  apparently  dealing  with  them  as  trai- 
tors to  the  cause  of  God  and  Israel,  so  that  42,000  of 
their  party  fell  in  the  civil  war.  It  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  there  was  any  subsequent  resistance  to  Jeph- 
thah's  rule:  and  he  held  the  office  of  judge  for  six 
years  till  his  death.  He  "  was  buried  in  [one  of]  the 
cities  of  Gilead." 

The  great  point  of  interest  in  his  history  is  his  vow, 
Ju.  xi.  S9-40,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  fulfilled. 
The  opinion  which  probably  occurs  to  most  people,  as 
they  &st  read  the  narrative,  is,  that  he  piit  his  daughter 
to  death,  and  offered  her  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
This  is  the  account  given  by  Josephus  and  the  other  an- 
cient Jewish  authorities ;  and  it  is  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  Christian  fathers.  From  the  middle  ages,  however, 
there  has  been  prevalent  among  the  Jews  the  very  op- 
posite opinion,  that  he  devoted  her  to  perpetual  vir- 
ginity and  the  special  service  of  God  at  the  temple : 
an  opinion  which  was  early  taken  up  by  many  Reformed 
theologians,  as  they  entered  with  alacrity  and  diligence 
into  the  accurate  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  which 
has  never  wanted  advocates  down  to  our  own  day. 
The  old  opinion,  however,  has  much  the  more  general 
support  of  authorities;  most  of  the  Boman  Catholics, 
who  follow  the  fathers;  the  rationalist  scholars,  who 
find  in  it  much  that  suits  their  view  of  early  Jewish 
history,  and  who  sometimes  say,  like  Ewald,  in  his  His- 
tory (ii.  p.  615),  that  the  opposite  opinion  **  deserves  no 
refutation;"  while  they  fancy  that  they  trace  the  echo  of 
the  name  and  history  of  Jephthah  in  the  Greek  Iphi- 


genia  and  Idomeneus ;  and  very  many  whose  convic- 
tions are  expressed  by  Luther,  ''People  will  have  it 
that  he  did  not  ofier  her,  but  there  it  stands  plainly  in 
the  text."  Yet  that  it  does  not  stand  so  plainly  in 
this  text  as  consubstantiation  in  "  This  is  my  body," 
would  have  been  Luther's  own  admission,  we  are  sure:  and 
there  has  been  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  this  opinion, 
which  seems  to  us  more  and  more  to  be  justified,  in 
proportion  as  we  examine  the  narrative  thoroughly. 

Sometimes  the  milder  view  has  been  vindicated  on 
the  principle  that  Jephthah  put  his  vow  intentionally 
in  such  general  terms  as  admitted  of  modification,  and 
might  even  necessitate  it.  That  which  first  came  out 
of  his  house  to  meet  him  should  be  the  Lord's;  and  if 
it  was  a  subject  fit  to  become  a  burnt-offering  it  should 
be  so  offered,  while  if  this  was  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  impossible,  the  nearest  substitute  possible  should 
be  made.  Such  puzading  cases  will  from  time  to  time 
arise,  when  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  literally  would  go 
most  thoroughly  against  it  and  the  spirit  of  religion 
out  of  which  it  arose.  And  from  this  principle  has 
sprung  our  marginal  rendering,  "  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for 
a  burnt-offering;"  which  has  been  defended  by  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  though  the  grammatical  rendering 
is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

But  without  resting  upon  this  interpretation  there  are 
several  considerations  which  at  once  throw  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  common  view,  and  favour 
the  other  ae  really  the  more  natural. 

I.  Human  sacrifices  could  never  be  contemplated  by 
any  true  Israelite  worshipper  of  Jehovah  with  any 
feeling  other  than  that  of  abhorrence.  They  have  been 
thus  rejected  even  by  heathens,  except  those  who  were 
most  deeply  degraded  by  vice  and  abominable  supersti- 
tion; and  the  practice  is  noticed  as  the  very  climax  of 
Canaanite  depravity,  Do.  xil  31,  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  corrupted  only  when  they  had  most  thoroughly 
turned  their  back  upon  everything  that  was  good.  Fa.  crl. 
35-38.  Much  lees  can  we  think  this  of  Jephthah,  the 
chosen  leader  of  God's  people,  turning  them  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers  after  a  period  of  religious  apos- 
tasy and  political  subjugation  to  the  heathen,  whose 
whole  dealings  are  thoroughly  godly,  Ju.xi.U;  who  had 
just  before  been  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  for  his 
work,  TOT.  29;  and  whote  faith  is  ctUhrattd  in  He.  xi.  82, 
plainly  with  rtferenee  to  this  very  vow  and  its  fulfilmmt^ 
in  which  his  faith  culminated  under  a  trial  in  respect  of 
offering  up  his  only  child,  like  Abraham  himself,  who 
is  celebrated  for  this  in  the  same  chapter.  To  meet 
this  overwhelming  difficulty  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
assume  and  assert  that  Jephthah  was  ignorant  of  the 
law  and  regardless  of  it,  that  he  was  a  wild  man  in  a 
wild  age,  and  among  the  wildest  part  of  the  Israelites; 
Ewald  for  instance  puts  this  in  an  emphatic  way.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it,  or  rather  there  is  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  The  entire  message  to  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  indicates  a  mind  very  thoroughly  disciplined, 
trained  to  exact  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Lord's  dealings  for  and  with  his  people,  as  given  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  able  to  appreciate  its  bearing  on  his 
own  age  and  drcumstanoes.  His  language,  and  his 
daughter's,  Jo.  xi.  34,35,  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
law  as  to  vows,  and  seem  to  refer  to  the  very  language 
of  these  laws,  Nti.  xxx.  2 ;  De.  ixiii.  23.  And  his  practice 
of  monogamy  nuirks  his  personal  conduct  in  very  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  that  of  several  other  judges,  Ja  tHI.  30; 
X.  4 ;  xii.  9,14.    The  only  thing  which  could  even  seem  to 
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countenance  the  lurrender  of  a  human  being  to  die  for 
God's  aervioe  is  the  practice  of  "  devoting,'*  onn  {cherem), 

Le.  xxTii.  80,  fte.  But  by  univerBsl  consent  this  is  held  in 
its  veiy  nature  to  be  a  forced  devoting  of  the  wkked  to 
God's  service  in  their  destruction,  since  they  would  not 
willingly  serve  him  in  any  other  way;  and  it  was  the 
sole  prerogative  of  God  to  devote  such  persons.  Not 
only  is  all  this  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  case  of 
Jephthah's  daughter;  though  it  did  apply,  it  would 
be  unsuitable  to  the  vow,  because  anything  devoted 
was  ciccurtedf  and  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  saerifictf 
to  the  very  notion  of  which  it  stood  in  irreconcilable 
contradiction  (oomp.  1 8a.  zt.  2i). 

II.  If  Jephthah  was  not  grossly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  Moses  and  the  ritual  of  his  people,  he  must  have 
known  that  every  burnt-offering  required  to  be  a  male: 
and  supposing  that  a  rash  vow  had  entangled  him  in  a 
difficulty,  still  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  liter- 
ally; and  some  other  way  of  dealing  with  his  daughter 
would  be  forced  upon  him,  as  it  would  have  been  had 
an  unclean  animal  met  him. 

III.  The  expression  "  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,"  Jo.  ii.  si,  is  taken  by 
many  to  be  so  indeterminate  that  it  might  mean  beast 
or  man :  but  this  is  not  the  natural  meaning.  For  the 
Jews  were  too  exact  in  their  propriety  of  life  to  have 
brutes  herding  in  human  habitations;  and  the  expres- 
sion "whosoever  goeth  out  to  meet  me*'  is  properly 
applicable  to  a  human  person,  as  appears  in  the  subse- 
quent history,  Ja.  zL  84^  and  as  other  instances  of  the 
females  going  out  to  meet  the  triumphant  males  with 
timbrels  and  dances  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  such 
as  Miriam,  Ez.  zt.  so,  and  the  daughters  of  Israel  after 
the  death  of  Goliath,  i  Sa.  z?Ui.  6.  Indeed,  such  a  vow 
at  hap-hazard  would  be  altogether  without  a  parallel; 
and  it  would  have  sounded  contemptible  if  his  vow  had 
run  thus:  **  the  first  calf,  or  kid,  or  lamb  that  shall 
meet  me  coming  out  of  my  house  shall  be  the  Lord's, 
and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering,"  when  he 
might  rather  have  promised  the  noblest  animal  in  his 
fold,  or  many  of  the  noblest.  We  are  irresistibly 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  in  making  his  vow,  Jeph- 
thah had  his  daughter  in  his  mind :  his  noblest  pos- 
session should  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  his  only 
daughter,  if  she  should  be  the  first  to  come  forth  to 
welcome  him.  Only  he  may  have  used  the  particular 
words  of  his  vow,  to  admit  of  lus  being  perchance 
spared  that  sacrifice,  if  the  Lord  should  so  please  to 
direct  that  some  other,  some  favourite  domestic  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  possibly  even  "a  lamb  for  a 
burnt-offering"  introdu<MBd  as  marvellously  as  in  Isaac's 
history,  should  be  moved  to  come  first  out  from  the 
house.  So  that  whatever  antecedent  difficulties  there 
are  in  supposing  that  Jephthah  was  entangled  by  his 
rashness  into  offering  his  daughter  on  the  altar,  these 
are  immeasurably  increased  when  we  have  to  view 
tliis  act  as  deliberately  and  intelligently  planned  by 
him  from  the  commencement. 

lY.  The  true  interpretation,  then,  of  Jephthah's 
vow  is  not  a  literal  killing  of  his  daughter,  and  burn- 
ing of  her  body  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  a  metaphcriecU 
sacrifice,  and  yet  a  most  real  samfice,  giving  her  up 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord  exclusively  and  for  ever. 
Such  a  metaphorical  use  of  sacrifice  or  offering  is 
common  in  all  languages,  and  is  eonfessedly  found 
often  in  the  I'salms  and  the  Prophets,   and  also  in 


the  New  Testament.  If  we  know  that  in  such  eam 
we  must  take  the  word  metaphorically,  since  the  connec- 
tion admits  of  no  other  sense,  there  can  be  no  difficoHy 
in  doing  so  here,  when  the  alternative  Hes  between 
this  and  a  deliberately  planned  and  executed  immolation 
of  an  only  daughter  by  the  father's  own  hand.  Such 
metaphorical  expressions  could  not  but  arise  and  be- 
come conmion  among  a  people  placed  imder  the 
training  of  spiritual  religion,  yet  accustomed  to  liteal 
sacrifice;  and  probably  they  arose  eariy  all  the  more  on 
account  of  the  symbolical  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  when 
called,  in  language  to  which  there  is  manifest  sUn- 
sion  in  this  vow,  to  offer  up  his  only  won  for  a  hwral' 
offering^  whieh  he  did,  He.  zi.  17,  though  only  in  a  figure, 
as  we  know.  Another  case  which  very  remarkably 
agrees  with  the  language  of  this  vow  occurs  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Levites,  No.  vUL  io-i«;  "  And  thou  ihilt 
bring  the  Levites  before  the  Lord,  and  the  children  d 
Israel  shall  put  their  hands  upon  the  Levites;  and  Aanm 
shall  offer  the  Levites  before  the  Lord  for  an  offering 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  may  execute  the  ler- 
vice  of  the  Lord ;"  and  then  follows  the  act  of  the  Lerites' 
laying  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  their  animal  saoi- 
fioes  which  were  offered  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  bonit- 
offering,  after  their  own  heads  had  thus  had  laid  on  them 
the  hands  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  made  a  meta- 
phorical offering  of  them.  "  Thus  thou  shalt  sepsnte 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel;  mtd  tke 
Levites  shall  he  mint;  ....  and  thou  shalt  deanse 
them,  and  offer  them,  for  an  offering,  for  they  are  wholly 
given  unto  me  from  among  the  children  of  IstmL" 
In  this  text  indeed  the  specific  word  is  "  wave  for  a 
wave  ofiering"  in  the  original;  as  in  other  metaphorical 
passages  it  is  a  slaughtered-offering,  or  a  peace-offning, 
that  is  named.  But  out  of  the  variety  of  sacrifioeB 
whose  name  Jephthah  might  have  used,  he  chose 
burnt-offering,  because,  as  in  the  pattern  instance  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  it  expressed  entire  exclusive  dedi- 
cation to  the  Lord ;  since  nothing  of  the  bumt-oflbing 
came  back  to  the  offerer,  whereas  a  part  of  other  kinds 
of  sacrifices  did  come  back  to  him.  The  dedication  of 
a  person  to  God's  service  by  a  peculiar  vow  was  no^ 
tioned  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  of  females  as  well  as  of 
males — in  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  for  instance,  Kvl  tL  i 
Such  a  service  might  even  be  for  life,  as  Samson  and 
Samuel,  and  probably  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  and  John  the 
Baptist :  and  in  the  case  of  Samuel  it  is  se^i  that  tliif 
dedication  to  the  Lord  implied  a  separation  from  the 
family,  as  other  children  were  promised  to  Hannah,  to 
make  up  for  this  one  whom  she  made  over  to  God'i 
service,  1 8a.  i.  u.  so,  2S,  ts ;  it.  20.  But  in  regard  to  these 
singular  or  personal  vows,  the  law  was  careful  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  redemption,  on  payment  of  which  the 
p^son  was  set  free,  Le.  zxiil.  2-8.  Yet  it  went  on  to  en- 
act, Ter.  0,  "And  if  it  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring  an 
offmng  to  the  Lord,  all  that  any  man  gireth  of  soch 
unto  the  Lord  shall  be  holy.  He  shall  not  alter  it,  nor 
change  it,  agood  for  a  bad  or  a  bad  for  agood:  andif  he 
shall  at  all  change  beast  for  beast,  then  it  and  the  ex- 
change thereof  shall  bo  holy."  And  the  peculiarity  cf 
Jephthah's  vow  appears  accordingly  to  have  been  this, 
that  in  dedicating  his  daughter  exclusively  and  for  ever 
to  the  Lord,  he  treated  her  not  according  to  the  rule 
for  personal  vows,  but  according  to  the  rule  for  burnt- 
offerings,  and  renounced  all  possible  ri^t  of  re- 
demption. 

V.  The  common  opinion  has  compelled  ito  supporters 
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to  miatnuulate  ver.  40,  "the  daughters  of  Isnel  went 
yearly  to  lanunt  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gilead- 
ite  four  days  in  a  year."  If  the  aacred  writer  had 
meant  to  Bay  so,  there  was  no  reason  for  departing 
from  the  oommon  word,  which  he  had  ahready  used 
twice,  Ter.  S7,  88.  translated  "bewail,"  and  taking  a 
word  so  very  rare  that  it  occurs  again  only  in  this  book, 
ch.  ▼.  iL  There  it  is  translated  "  to  rehearse,"  with  the 
implication  of  praising;  and  this  is  the  meaning  on 
which  the  best  authorities  agree,  as  the  only  one  that 
has  dear  evidence  in  its  favour.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  two 
passages.  The  former  mentions  the  object,  "there 
shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the  (r^rd:" 
this  passage  throws  in  a  preposition  which  is  superfluous, 
not  to  say  inconvenient  or  misleading,  unless  it  be 
translated  somewhat  as  this,  "to  rehearse  praises  to 
her,"  or  "about  her."  Hence  the  marginal  paraphrase 
in  the  authorized  version  "to  talk  with  her,"  implying 
of  course  that  she  was  not  put  to  death.  This  rehears- 
ing of  her  praises  to  her  by  the  daughters  of  Israel  was 
the  compensation  which  tiiey  made  to  her  for  her  being 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  in  a  single  life,  when 
otherwise  she  might  have  had  praises  enough  of  a 
different  kind,  as  the  only  daughter  of  the  judge  of 
Israel  might  have  had  the  most  attractive  marriage  she 
could  desire;  compare  Ps.  Ixxviii.  63,  "  their  maidens 
were  not  given  in  marriage,"  literally,  "were  not 
praised,"  as  in  the  margin.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
she  been  killed  and  burned  upon  the  altar,  no  amount 
of  perverted  feeling  could  have  led  to  a  yearly  public 
praising  of  such  an  action.  Nay,  had  dire  necessity 
been  thought  a  palliation  or  excuse  for  tlie  atrocious 
deed,  it  could  be  remembered  only  as  a  matter  for 
secret  lamentation,  too  horrible  to  speak  of  publicly : 
even  when  the  heathen  king  of  Moab  in  his  extremity 
acted  so  with  his  eldest  son,  it  produced  such  indigna- 
tion against  the  victorious  army  of  Israel,  who  were 
very  indirectly  the  cause  of  it,  that  they  departed  from 
him,  and  returned  to  their  own  land,  2Ki.  lu.  27.  And  in 
fact,  if  rehearsing  praises  to  her  be  not  the  meaning,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  Jephthah  along  with  her,  if  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  her,  should  not  have  been  the  person 
eonsidered  and  celebrated  or  lamented;  just  as  it  is 
Abraham,  and  not  Isaac,  whose  faith  and  obedience  are 
commended  in  Scripture. 

YI.  When  we  read  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Israel 
that  the  daughters  of  Israel  annually  lamented  her  for 
four  days,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  no  trace  of  such 
a  custom  in  any  part  of  Israelitish  history,  and  no 
reference  to  it  by  any  writer,  inspired  or  iminspired, 
until  we  come  to  a  late  Christian  father,  Epiphanius, 
who  is  reckoned  a  poor  authority  on  almost  any  subject, 
and  who  is  perhaps  universally  admitted  to  be  involved 
in  some  confusion  or  mistake  in  this  instance?  On  our 
theoxy  the  answer  would  be  easy.  They  came  to  talk 
with  her,  or  rehearse  her  praises  to  her,  as  she  had 
gone  up  and  down  the  mountains  with  her  companions 
for  two  months  bewailing  her  virginity :  they  continued 
to  spend  these  four  days  annually  with  her,  as  long  as 
she  lived;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  practice 
ceased  at  her  death,  and  no  subsequent  reference  to  it 
could  reasonably  be  expected. 

VII.  The  correctness  of  the  entire  construction  is 
liable  to  serious  doubt,  when  the  last  clause  of  ver.  39 
is  torn  from  the  rest  of  the  verse,  and  thrown  into  con- 
nection with  ver.  40,  by  supplying  a  word.     It  runs  in 


the  English  Bible,  as  in  translations  generally :  "  And 
it  was  a  custom  in  Israel  [that]  the  daughters  of  Israel 
went  yearly,"  &c.  The  simple  rendering  of  ver.  89, 
standing  by  itself,  according  to  the  very  ancient  tradi- 
tion  among  the  Jews,  which  divided  the  verses,  is, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that 
she  returned  unto  her  father,  and  he  did  to  her  accord- 
ing to  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed,  and  she  knew  no 
man,  and  it  was  a  custom  in  Israel."  Had  the  writer 
wished  to  say,  "And  it  became  a  custom  in  Israel" 
that  so  and  so  should  be  done,  he  had  at  his  command 
a  veiy  easy  and  most  familiar  phrase  for  expressing  his 
meaning.  Connecting  the  information  given  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  verse  with  the  "cuttom  in  Israel " 
(or  "statute  in  Israel,"  as  the  word  is  generally  rendered 
in  our  version),  there  are  two  explanations  that  naturally 
occur,  either  of  which  is  adverse  to  her  being  killed  and 
burned,  an  action  certainly  abhorrent  to  eveiy  Israel- 
itish custom  or  statute.  One  explanation  may  be,  "he 
did  to  her  according  to  his  vow,  and  it  was  a  statute 
in  Israel,"  namely,  to  perform  a  vow  faithfully,  how- 
ever painfully  trying,  Ntt.xxx.2;8oeEcT.4,6,  and  Jeph- 
thah*s  own  words,  tct.S6.  Now  if  his  vow  was  to  conse- 
crate her  for  life  to  God's  service,  the  two  months*  delay 
was  a  small  matter,  a  little  relaxation  in  personal  liberty 
to  her  who  during  that  time  felt  that  God's  vows  were 
upon  her,  and  lived  in  all  the  purity  that  became  his 
handmaid.  But  if  his  vow  had  been  to  kill  and  bum 
her  on  the  altar,  it  would  have  been  a  most  perilous 
trifling  with  the  principle  of  the  law,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  his  engagement,  which  might  become 
impossible  by  her  natural  death,  or  his  feelings,  or  her 
own  coming  in  the  way,  or  by  the  opposition  of  the 
people:  a  consideration  the  force  of  which  becomes 
plain  by  two  parallel  examples,  if  we  imagine  Abraham 
announcing  his  intention  of  sacrificing  Isaac  two  months 
after  he  received  the  command,  instead  of  rising  and 
going  early  the  next  morning,  whereas  Hannah  had  no 
hesitation  m  keeping  her  child  Samuel  beside  her  till 
she  had  weaned  him,  at  an  age  much  more  advanced 
probably  than  is  usual  with  us,  and  at  which  the  child 
was  ready  for  worshipping  the  Lord.  The  other  expla- 
nation may  be,  that  Jephthah  did  to  her  according  to 
his  vow,  she  being  a  virgin  fit  for  consecration  to  God's 
service;  and  it  was  a  custom  in  Israel  to  have  such 
virgins.  Females  devoted  by  a  personal  vow  did  exist, 
according  to  what  has  been  said  under  No.  IV.:  and 
if  deaconesses  were  found  so  important  as  to  be 
practically  indispensable  in  the  early  eastern  Christian 
church,  similar  causes  would  render  similar  female 
labourers  still  more  manifestly  necessary  in  the  services 
at  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  though  their 
position  would  he  comparatively  humble,  according  to 
the  position  of  inferiority  which  was  assigned  to  the 
female  sex  in  the  entire  economy  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Reference  is  made  to  them  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  1  Sa. 
ii.  22,  and  not  improbably  Lu.  ii.  37.  The  reason  for 
such  females  being  unmarried  or  widows,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  those  who  gave  themselves  to  it  for  life,  is 
plain  enough :  under  a  husband  a  woman  would  not  be 
free  to  devote  herself  to  all  the  details  of  this  work,  or 
if  she  devoted  herself  to  them  she  must  neglect  her 
family  duties.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  of  Jephthah*s 
daughter  was  that  she  who  might  have  held  the  highest 
place  among  the  women  of  the  happy  homes  of  Israel, 
'  consented  to  become  a  doorkeeper  in  the  houce  of  her 
I  God,  a  companion  to  the  females  among  the  Gibconites, 
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•M  Jot.  Is.  s  i  only  these  were  degraded  to  these  menuJ 
offices  under  a  merited  cune  by  Joshuay  but  she  by 
her  own  and  her  father's  free  choice,  a  holy  offering 
for  the  good  of  Israel. 

VIII.  The  common  opinion  is  exposed  to  difficulties 
on  account  of  several  matters  which  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  which  we  should  have  expected  to  be  mentioned, 
or  which  are  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  naturally 
explained  only  on  the  other  theory.  (1.)  "He  did 
with  her  according  to  his  vow/'  a  curious  circumlocution, 
when  everything  might  have  been  plain,  had  it  been 
said  that  he  killed  and  offered  her.  It  seems  the  more 
strange  that  not  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  terrible 
act,  when  we  contrast  the  details  in  the  description  of 
Abraham's  sacrifice.  And  it  is  strangest  of  all  that 
there  should  be  this  silence  or  sparing  use  of  words, 
while  it  is  added,  "  and  she  knew  no  man,  **  which  is  an 
unnecessary  repetition,  considering  what  has  been 
told,  rer.  37,38;  except  on  the  other  supposition  of  her 
living  on  to  lead  a  virgin  life;  in  which  case  it  is  the 
natural  information  to  assure  us  that  the  vow  is  to  be 
understood  metaphorically,  and  that  it  was  faithfully 
kept.  (2.)  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  father  repenting^ 
or  finding  any  difficulty  about  the  principle  of  his  vow. 
There  is  nothing  besides  Borrow  that  he  is  left  alone 
and  childless  in  his  hour  of  triumphant  exaltation  to  be 
the  leader  of  Israel:  "Alas,  my  daughter!  thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that 
trouble  me."  (3.)  There  is  not  a  word  of  death,  but 
only  of  her  exclusion  from  the  families  of  Israel,  in  her 
single  request  for  two  months  in  which  to  bewail  her 
virginity;  which,  it  is  rehUed,  that  she  accordingly  did. 
If  we  could  believe  the  reply  to  be  satisfactory  that  her 
death  is  understood,  when  it  is  another  thing  that  is 
actually  named,  there  would  remain  the  question  why 
she  was  to  go  up  and  down  upon  the  mountains  to 
bewail  it  along  with  her  female  companions,  instead  of 
spending  the  time  at  least  partly  with  herfatker,  from 
whom  death  was  so  quickly  to  part  her.  Whereas,  if 
she  was  to  be  consecrated  to  service  in  the  house  of 
God,  her  father,  as  the  leader  of  Israel,  would  have 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  her  there. 

[Th«  rabject  of  thia  tow,  ita  nature,  and  iU  mode  of  Atlfllment, 
haa  been  generally  felt  to  be  intereating,  not  nieraly  aa  a  matter 
of  curioua  inquirj,  but  alao  aa  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  oocnrranoe. 
A  work  specially  devoted  to  an  aooount  of  all  opinions  on  the 
subject,  which  we  have  not  seen,  was  published  by  Draade, 
Votvun  JiSUx  (Leipaise,  1767).  It  ia  more  or  lees  diacuaaed  in 
commentaries  on  the  text  of  Judges,  and  in  hiatoriea  like  that 
of  Ewald.  Essays  on  the  subject  have  also  been  written;  among 
the  most  aooeaaible  of  which  are  two  in  favour  of  the  common 
view  by  Pfeiffer,  Ofitnt.,  p.  184-189,  691-598;  and  two  by  living 
writen  in  Csvonr  of  the  opinion  we  have  advocated,  by  Heng- 
Btenberg,  in  his  AutfimtieUjf  of  the  Pentateuch^  voL  ii.  p.  106-121 
of  the  English  translation;  and  by  Paulus  Caaaell,  in  Herzog's 
Sncydofoedie^  article  *' Jifta."]  [o.  c.  m.  d.] 

JEPHUN'NEH,  apparently  a  Gentile  name,  and 
applied  to  only  two  individuals:  1.  Jephunneh,  the 
faUier  of  Caleb,  who,  along  with  Joshua,  remained 
faithful  when  so  many  gave  way  {fee  Caleb).  2.  Je- 
FHUNNEH,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  i  Ch.  vii.  38. 

JERAH'MEEL  [Sucm* ;  *l€p€fi€^\  'Upafie^X]  Jera- 

meet].  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Hezron,  a  grandson  of 
Judah,  1  Gh.  u.  0, 2&-4S.  Being  thus  at  the  head  of  the 
senior  branch  of  this  powerful  tribe,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  him  a  person  of  great  importance,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  territory 


assigned  to  Judah  is  ^called  after  his  name.    Difid, 
when  questioned  by  Achish  as  to  the  direction  of  hU 
recent  foray,  replied  ambiguously,  **  Agamst  the  loath 
of  Judah,  and  [or  rather,  '*  even  "]  against  the  sooth  of 
the  Jerahmeelites,  and  against  the  south  of  the  Ken- 
ites,"  isa.  xxviL  10;  i.e.  against  those  portions  of  the    ' 
south  country  (Negeb),  pertaining  to  Judah,  which 
were  allotted  respectively  to  the  descendants  of  Jenh- 
meel  and  Jethro.     Now  we  know  that  the  latter  were 
settled  in  "  the  wilderness  of  Judah  which  Beth  in  the 
south  of  Arad,"  Jo.  L  is;  i.e.  in  that  part  of  the  south 
country  which  adjoined  Arad  (now  Tell  'Ar&d).    We 
are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  the  greater    , 
portion  of  "  the  Negeb  of  the  Jerahmeelites,"  which  is 
mentioned  first,  lay  south-west  of  Arad;  for  a  Phihttine 
invasion  (such  as  David's  was  supposed  to  be)  was  only 
possible  from  that  quarter.    Accordingly,  we  find  that, 
to  this  day,  the  extensive  plateau,  stretching  south-west    i 
from  Tell  'Arid,  and  occupied  by  the  Arab  tribe  of    \ 
Saidlyeh,  is  known  by  the  name  er-Rakhmah  (wuusidi, 
Holy  Cttjr,  p.  488;  Kurti,  Histoiy  of  the  Old  Covenaat*  liL  m-2»). 
This  is  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Jtrak- 
meelf  allowance  being  made  for  the  dropping  of  the 
initial  letter  yod^  and  the  (intensive)  final  syllable  d. 
Both  these  changes  are  of  frequent  oocunenoe;  it  may 
suflioe,  however,  to  adduce  the  single  instance  of  Ja- 
reel,  now  called  Zertn,  which  has  undergone  a  modifi- 
cation precisely  analogous  to  that  which  has  transformed 
Jerahmeel  into  Rakhmah.     Nor  is  this  the  only  tnoe 
we  have  of  the  name;  we  meet  with  it,  stiH  less  abbre* 
viated,  in  Wady  er-Bamdil  (Valley  of  Jenhmed),  and 
BehKl  er-RamdU  (District  of  Jerahmeel),  south-east  of 
Arad  (Van  deVelde,  IL  84, 85;  De  Sanley,  L  640-54t).    This  must     ^ 
be  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  of  their  territory  north- 
wards; for  here  it  meets  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
inheritance  given  to  Caleb,  afterwards  known  as  "the 

Negeb  of  Calebs"  Joe.  liv.  14;  xv.  IS;  xtL  ll,  U;  l  Sa.  XXV.  t.  3; 

xzx.  14.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  assign  a  definite  lo- 
cality to  those  "cities  of  the  Jerahmeelites "  to  whidi 
David  sent  a  portion  of  the  Amalekite  spoil,  1 9a.  xxx.  s. 

2.  Jkeabmeel.  a  Levite,  descended  from  Merari, 
who  was  contemporary  with  David,  conpc  i  Ch.  xxiv.  sr-si 
withxxxUL81,21 

3.  Jebahmeel.  a  high  official  conmiissioned  by 
Jehoiakim  to  arrest  Jeremiah  and  Bamch,  Je.  xixtL  k 
The  Authorized  Version  represents  him  as  '*the  son  of  ' 
Hammelech;'*  but  the  margin  (in  common  with  most 
of  the  versions)  very  properly  gives  the  literal  meaning, 
"the  son  of  the  king,"  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
correct  rendering  here,  as  well  as  in,  the  very  similar 
passage,  1  Ki.  xxil.  ss.  [e.  w.] 

JEKEMI'AH,  vrcn»  tin:n»  ch.xxvii.i;xxviiL^io.u,is; 

t::«  t::» 
xxix.  1.]  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  Jehorak  tkrom; 
i.e,,  according  to  some,  overthrows,  easts  down,  Kx.xv.i: 
according  to  others,  lays  down,  founds,  appotntt,  cr- 
dains  (Oea  Jehova  oonstttuit).  But  the  latter  view  has  no 
support  from  Hebrew  usage;  and  the  farmer,  besides 
having  this  support,  gives  to  the  name  an  import  much 
more  distinctive,  almost  prophetic  both  of  tiie  histoiy 
of  the  man  and  of  the  character  of  his  time.^    "He 


»  The  root  rama,  from  which  the  name  Jeremiah  Is  derived 
(compare  n*aas  Jbneiah,  from  hana,  and  rnVt  /f  WriJ*»  ^^ 
pada)  ia  raiily  used  in  Hebrew  in  the  kal  form,  but  b  certaiaU 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  common  Hebrew  verb  JUrfM,  '•  '*'••'• 
Ex.  TV.  1;  Ne.  ix.  11.  In  thia  sense  it  is  in  cammcn  we  « 
Chaldee;  oompanDa.  iii6,&c.,  **(Arsimiiitoth»inid«fl'm* 
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who  bore  this  name  was  consecrated  to  that  God  who, 
with  an  ahnighty  hand,  throws  to  the  ground  all  his 
enemies,  ch.  L  lo **  (Hengit  caurlst.  toLIL  p.  asi, Clark's  tnma.) 

I.  The  Propkti. — ^With  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
are  interwoven  many  minute  biographical  details^ 
which  we  greatly  desiderate  in  the  writings  of  the 
other  prophets.  He  was  of  a  priestly  family,  being 
bom  in  Anathoth,  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  the 
priests  of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  As  the  high-priesthood 
had  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  from  the  line 
of  Ithamar  to  that  of  his  elder  brother  Eleazar, 
and  was  never  afterwards  restored  to  the  former, 
the  conjecture  that  Jeremiah's'  father  was  the  Hil- 
kiah  who  held  the  office  of  high-priest  under  Josiah 
is  groundless.    From  the  expression  D^jnan  re,  of  the 

2)r{est8,  in  ch.  i.  1,  we  rather  infer  that  he  held  no  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  priestly  ranks.  It  is  probable 
that  Jeremiah  continued  to  reside  at  Anathoth  for 
some  years  after  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  which 
took  place  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  B.C.  628, 
while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  ch.i.2,6.  Like  our  Lord, 
who,  residing  in  Bethany  under  the  friendly  roof  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  made  daily  journeys  to  and 
from  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  may  have  continued  to 
spend  quiet  evenings  in  his  father's  house,  while  by 
day  he  laboured  in  his  prophetic  mission  amid  the 
throng  and  bustle  of  the  capital.^  But  after  some  years 
he  was  compelled  by  the  bitter  hostility  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  whose  immoralities  he  had  exposed  and 
denounced,  to  quit  his  native  place  and  take  up  his 
residence  in  Jerusalem,  ch.  xi.  ai-,  xii.  e. 

This  change  of  residence,  however,  only  exposed 
him  to  new  dangers,  and  brought  him  within  the 
reach  of  more  formidable  adversaries  than  the  priests 
of  Anathoth;  for  the  death  of  Josiah  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  Jehoahaz  opened  up  the  way  for  the  accession 
of  the  violent  and  ungodly  Jehoiakim  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  Je.xxii.  17.  Under  such  a  king  Jerusalem  was  no 
longer  a  safe  residence  for  the  faithful  prophet  of  the 
Iiord;  yet  Jeremiah  felt  that,  at  so  momentous  a  crisis 
in  the  national  history,  it  was  not  his  part  to  purchase 
personal  safety  by  the  abandonment  of  public  duty. 
Though  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition,  so  that  at  fint 
he  shrank  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  prophetic 
office,  yet  now  the  word  of  God  which  had  come  to 
him  had  taken  such  complete  possession  of  his  soul  that 
he  could  not  but  give  utterance  to  it,  be  the  danger 
ever  so  great.  And  though  in  some  seasons  of  deep 
depression,  when  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  laboured 
in  vain  and  spent  his  strength  for  nought,  he  almost 
resolved  to  speak  no  more  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
yet  this  momentary  impulse  was  speedily  overpowered; 
for  ''the  word  of  God  was  in  his  heart  as  a  burning 
fire  shut  up  in  his  bones;  and  he  was^ weary  with  for- 
bearing and  could  not  stay,"  ch.  xx.  o. 

Not  long  after  Jehoiakim  ascended  the  throne,  and 
probably  on  occasion  of  one  of  the  great  feasts  which 
drew  multitudes  together  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  ch. 
xxri.  a»  Jeremiah  made  what  seems  to  have  been  his  first 
public  appearance  and  appeal  since  the  accession  of  the 

funuce;"  ch.  ri.  17,  "eeut  him  into  th«  den  of  lions ;"  ch.  tU.  9, 
"  uDtil  tbs  thrones  were  catt  down."  Font  (Lex.)  adopts  an  old 
explanfttion  which  connects  rama  with  ram,  hiffh,  and  reiidsxs, 
Jthovak  w  txalteH. 

>  If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  earlier  prophecies,  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  yean  of  his  ministry  ware  ffiren  to  con- 
tempUtion  rather  than  to  action. 


new  monarch.  Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  a  brother 
prophet,  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  who  had  already 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  king,  Jeremiah,  in 
obedienoe  to  a  divine  impulse,  appeared  in  the  temple 
courts,  and  by  words  of  truth  and  judgment  stirred 
the  thronging  multitudes.  A  tumult  ensued,  the 
priests  and  prophets  inciting  the  people  to  violence. 
The  report  of  the  tumult  speedily  reaching  the  palace, 
the  officers  of  state  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  To 
these  princes  Jeremiah  made  a  noble  appeal,  and  not 
in  vain.  Still  the  influence  of  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets (the  most  violent  antagonists  of  Jeremiah)  was 
very  gi«at;  and  it  was  only  by  the  interposition  of  a 
powerful  friend,  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan — a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  eminent  for  its  piety  during  several 
successive  generations — that  he  escaped  with  his  life, 

Ch.XXTt 

During  his  residence  at  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  was 
doubtless  the  centre  of  the  little  circle  amid  which 
true  piety  still  lingered;  but  there  was  one  whom  he 
singled  out  from  all  his  associates,  honouring  him  with 
peculiar  marks  of  his  friendship,  and  even  admitting 
him  to  share  the  labours  of  his  prophetic  ministry. 
This  was  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  person  of  rank  and  influence,  ch.  xliiL  3;  ILfiO; 
though,  being  also  a  man  of  worth  and  piety,  he  pre- 
ferred the  society  and  friendship  of  Jeremiah  to  the 
high  official  dignity  and  authority  which  he  might 
have  aspired  to  and  enjoyed.  The  friendship  and 
active  co-operation  of  Baruch  proved  highly  valuable 
to  the  prophet.  For  shortly  after  the  incident  just 
mentioned,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  it,  we  find 
that  Jeremiah  had  become  so  obnoxious,  either  to  the 
court  or  to  the  people,  or  to  both,  that  he  could  no 
longer  venture  to  appear  in  public.  In  this  exigency 
Baruch  came  to  his  aid;  and,  by  acting  as  his  amanu- 
ensis and  representative,  secured  the  transmission  of 
the  divine  message  to  the  rulers  and  people,  ch.  xxxtL  S; 

xlTUi.& 

The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  remarkable  in  Jewish 
history  as  the  year  in  which  the  first  Chaldean  invasion 
took  place,  was  an  epoch  also  in  the  history  of  Jere- 
miah; for  in  that  year  he  was  divinely  directed  to 
collect  into  one  body  the  various  prophecies  he  had 
delivered  during  the  twenty- three  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  ch. 
xxT.  3;  xxxTi.  1, 4c  These  prophecies  Baruch,  having 
written  down  from  the  lips  of  Jeremiah,  recited  laithin 
the  temple  courts  to  a  lai^  and  mixed  audience  of 
princes  and  people.  Some  of  the  former,  affected  by 
the  divine  message,  resolved,  though  with  but  slender 
hopes  of  success,  to  have  it  read  before  the  king.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
headstrong  tyrant,  after  listening  impatiently  for  a 
short  time  to  words  veiy  different  from  those  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  hear,  started  up,  and  seizing  the 
roll,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Jere- 
miah and  Baruch  would  have  instantly  fallen  victims 
to  his  fuiy,  had  they  not,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
princes,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  place  of  concealment. 
In  that  retreat  Baruch  wrote  down,  from  Jeremiah's 
dictation,  the  same  series  of  prophecies  (many  like 
words,  we  are  told,  being  added  unto  them);  and 
doubtless  this  first  collection  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  were  gathered,  from  time  to  time,  other  pro- 
phecies subsequently  delivered,  till  the  whole  assumed 
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the  form  in  which  they  now  appear  in  the  scriptaral 
book  of  Jeremiah. 

The  second  invasion  of  the  Chaldees,  which  iasued 
in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  the 
young  king  Jehoiachin  (an  issue  which  Jeremiah  had 
distinctly  foretold),  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
given  him  a  position  of  greater  authority  in  Jerusalem. 
And  accordingly  we  find  the  new  king  Zedekiah, 
unlike  his  brother  Jehoiakim,  not  only  listening 
patiently  to  his  prophetic  admonitions,  but  even  send* 
ing  of  his  own  accord  to  consult  him  in  more  pressing 
emergencies.  Zedekiah,  however,  though  willing  to 
ask  advice,  was  not  equally  disposed  to  follow  the 
advice  the  prophet  gave.  Still  less  so  his  princes  and 
ministers,  who  were  for  the  most  part  rash  and  Inez- 
perienced,  proud  of  their  new  dignity,  and  resolved  to 
pursue  at  whatever  hazard  the  course  of  policy  which 
had  already  brought  so  terrible  disasters  upon  the 
nation.  To  these  men  Jeremiah  speedily  made  him- 
self obnoxious,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  their  hostility.  The  duty  indeed 
imposed  upon  Jeremiah  was  one  from  which  he  might 
well  have  recoiled.  The  whole  nation  was  bent  upon 
a  war  of  freedom.  Notwithstanding  their  heart- 
apostasy  from  Jehovah,  they  still  retained  the  conviction 
that  they  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven;  and 
that,  however  low  they  might  sink,  they  could  not 
perish  utterly.  In  their  carnal  minds  the  permanence 
of  the  true  religion,  which  the  prophets  had  so  often 
foretold,  was  always  associated  with  the  continued 
preservation  of  the  temple  and  city  in  which  it  was 
visibly  enshrined.  It  was  to  oppose  these  strong 
national  convictions,  to  counsel  submission  to  the  yoke 
of  Babylon,  to  proclaim  the  utter  f ruitlessness  and  fatal 
issue  of  the  meditated  revolt,  that  Jeremiah  stood 
forth — one  man  against  a  nation.  His  position  was 
not  an  enviable  one.  A  patriot  counselling  submis- 
sion to  a  foreign  master,  and  ]alx>uring  to  repress  the 
heavings  of  the  national  spirit  impatient  of  the  yoke ! 
This  was  a  strange  spectacle,  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  Jeremiah  was  by  not  a  few  regarded  as 
an  emissary  of  the  Chaldeans  rather  than  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord.  And  that  the  once  timid  and  shrinking 
prophet  had  the  courage  to  take  up  this  position — to 
place  himself  in  the  way  of  an  excited  and  rushing 
nation,  and  try  to  stop  and  turn  it — shows  that  God 
had  not  forgotten  his  promise :  "  I  have  made  thee 
this  day  «  defenced  city  and  an  iron  pillar  and  brazen 
walls  against  the  whole  land;  .  .  .  and  they  shall  fight 
against  thee,  but  shall  not  prevail  against  thee;  for  I 
am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  deliver  thee,'*  ch.  1 18, 19. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
which  continued  eleven  years,  the  prophet  seems  to 
have  pursued  his  work  unmolested,  at  least  without 
encountering  any  violent  persecution.  But  towards 
the  close  of  that  reign,  when  the  rebellion,  no  longer 
only  meditated;  had  actually  broken  out,  and  the 
Chaldean  army  hastening  from  the  east  had  invested 
Jerusalem,  and  when  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  dominant  policy  (if  success  could  ever  have  been 
hoped  for)  that  the  nation  should  rise  as  one  man 
against  the  invaders,  and  not  destroy  their  ^use  by 
divided  counsels — ^it  became  evident  that  the  conflict 
between  Jeremiah  and  the  rulers  must  speedily  come 
to  an  issue.  So  accordingly  it  was;  for  a  very  trivial 
circumstance  being  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  violent 
measures,  the  prophet  was  arrested  as  a  deserter  and 


traitor  to  his  country,  and  cast  into  the  common  prison. 
In  this  prison,  whichseems  to  have  consisted  of  seveial    ' 
dark  underground  vaults,  oh.  xx^rU,  16,  he  was  doady 
confined    for  "many  days.'*      Afterward,    by  oom-    ' 
mand  of  the  king,  he  was  removed  to  the  "guszd- 
house'*  Ornszsn  nvn*  chdUar  hammaitara)  attached  to    i 

TT  -  -      --: 

the  royal  palace,  which  was  a  place  of  considerable  , 
extent,  with  walls  and  gates,  having  upper  apar^ents 
for  the  reception  ol  the  less  guilty  or  less  dreaded  | 
prisoners,  and  a  row  of  dungeons  underground.  At 
first  Jeremiah  occupied  one  of  the  upper  apartmente,  I 
having  the  use  of  writing  materiaJs,  enjoying  the  • 
visits  and  converse  of  his  friend^  and  being  ooca-  , 
sionally  sent  for  to  be  consulted  by  the  king,  who 
probably  expected  to  find  him  after  his  lengthened 
imprisonment  a  more  courtly  and  pliant  counaellar. 
If  such  was  the  king*s  expectation  he  must  have  been 
greatly  disappointed;  for  Jeremiah  still  continued 
undauntedly  to  decUire  the  mind  of  God — predicting, 
as  before,  the  disastioua  issue  of  the  siege,  and  coun- 
selling timely  submission.  The  princes,  indignant 
that  the  hands  of  king  and  people  should  be  weakened 
by  the  prophet's  dark  forebodings,  resolved  on  his  de- 
struction; and  it  was  not  difiicult  for  them  to  work  on 
the  fears  of  the  king,  and  extort  from  him  pexmisnon 
to  carry  their  deadly  purpose  into  execution.  Armed 
with  the  royal  mandate,  they  entered  the  court  of  the 
prison,  laid  hold  of  Jeremiah,  and  cast  him  into  one  of 
the  dungeons,  so  deep  that  it  was  necessary  to  let  him 
down  by  means  of  cords.  And  doubtless,  as  they 
turned  away  from  their  victim,  they  imagined  that  his 
voice  had  been  silenced  for  ever.  But  God,  who  bad 
yet  some  work  for  his  prophet  to  do,  interposed  in  his 
behalf  strangely  and  unexpectedly.  An  Ethiopian  , 
eunuch  pleads  for  him  with  the  king,  and  obtains  an 
order  for  his  release.  Jeremiah,  covered  with  the  miie 
into  which  he  had  sunk,  is  drawn  up  by  means  of 
cords,  and  restored  to  his  apartment  in  the  upper 
prison.  Meanwhile  the  Chaldean  array  was  pressing 
the  siege.  Jeremiah  continued  in  prison  till  the  city 
was  taken,  when  he  was  released  by  order  of  Nebudiad- 
nezzar.  Strange  fate  for  a  prophet  of  Jehovah— to 
have  his  life  saved  by  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  his 
liberty  restored  to  him  by  a  heathen  conqueror! 

The  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  must  have  continoed 
for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  during 
this  period  God  favoured  him  with  some  of  the  brighteit 
glimpses  into  the  future  which  he  ever  enjoyed,  efa. 
xxsll  36-44}  xxziiL  1-96.  The  guard-house  was  his  Patmoe, 
where  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  read  the  gksioas 
future  which  God  had  in  store  for  his  church. 

These  revelations  were  connected  with  a  somewhat 
remarkable  transaction,  which  took  place  previous  to 
his  release.  Hanameel,  his  unde's  son,  visits  him  in 
prison,  and  offers  him  as  next  of  kin  the  purchase  of  a 
small  property  in  Anathoth,  which  he  is  about  to  sell 
Here  was  a  trial  of  his  faith.  When  the  propoul  was 
made  to  him,  Anathoth  must  have  been  occupied  hj 
the  Chaldeans;  Jerusalem,  he  knew,  would  soon  he 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  whole  land  a  desolation.  Tei 
he  at  once  agrees  to  the  proposal  of  his  relatire;  sod, 
having  gone  through  the  various  f orraalitieB  neceaaiy 
to  the  legal  completion  of  the  purchase,  he  weight  out 
the  money,  and  assumes  the  proprietorship  of  the 
ground.  The  transaction  was  a  prophecy  in  ati*  Fo' 
the  spirit  of  the  prophet,  so  ctften  clouded  and  over 
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whelmed,  was  at  this  time  inadiftted  by  bright  antici- 
pations  oi  laraeFs  destiny;  and  m  he  delivered  over 
the  purchase-papers  to  Baruch,  he  said  to  him  with 
calm  confidence,  "Take  these  and  put  them  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  that  they  may  continue  many  days; 
for  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  be  possessed 
again  in  this  land,"  ch.zxYU.i6. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  restored  Jeremiah  to 
liberty;  but  to  him  restored  liberty  brought  no  joy. 
What  a  scene  must  have  burst  upon  him  as  he  passed 
the  prison  gates^-Jerusalem  and  her  palaces  fallen  to 
the  ground;  and  that  holy  and  beautiful  house  which 
the  piety  of  a  former  age  had  reared,  and  around 
whidi  so  many  hallowed  associations  had  clustered, 
burned  up  with  fire !  To  a  heart  like  his,  so  tender  and 
impressible,  the  spectacle  must  have  been  overwhelm- 
ing. Can  we  wonder  that  the  first  gush  of  his  poetic 
spirit  poured  itself  forth,  not  in  joyful  strains,  but  in 
those  LamentatUmt  over  his  fallen  countiy,  which  will 
remain  an  enduring  monument  at  once  of  his  patriotism, 
his  genius,  and  his  piety. 

The  story  of  Jeremiah  now  draws  near  its  dose. 
After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam, 
the  remnant  of  the  Jewish  people  still  resident  in 
Palestine  resolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  despite 
the  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah,  to  retire  into  Egypt; 
and  thither  they  bore  the  prophet  along  with  them. 
There  the  dangers  he  had  foreboded  speedily  manifested 
themselves.  The  exiled  renmant,  contaminated  by  the 
example  of  their  Egyptian  neighbours,  fell  anew  into 
all  manner  of  abominations;  their  wives  burned  incense 
and  poured  out  drink-offerings  to  the  queen  of  heaven : 
80  that  Jeremiah  was  compelled  in  his  old  age  still  to 
prophesy  bitter  things:  "Behold,  I  will  watch  over 
them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good;  .  .  .  and  all  the  rem- 
nant of  Judah  that  are  gone  into  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
sojourn  there  shall  know  whose  word  nhall  stand, 
mine  or  theirs,"  ch.xU?. 

These  were  among  the  last  prophetic  words  of  Jere- 
miah. As  more  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  he  could  not  have 
lived  long  after  this  period.  But  of  the  exact  time 
and  circumstances  of  his  death  we  have  no  record;  and 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  are  not  in  har- 
mony (CarpioT,lntr(Hl.inllb.proph.  p.137).  By  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church  he  was  enrolled 
among  the  martyrs,  having,  according  to  the  account 
transmitted  by  them,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  his 
fellow-exiles,  whose  sins  he  rebuked,  and  whose  delusive 
hopes  he  unsparingly  exposed.  And  in  truth  we  may 
well  claim  for  Jeremiah  all  the  honours  of  a  martyr, 
though  we  know  not  how  he  died.  Hia  life  was  one 
continued  martyrdom.  The  forty  years  of  a  ministry 
pursued  with  unflinching  fortitude  through  dangers 
and  discouragements  under  which  many  a  braver  and 
stronger  heart  than  his  would  have  succumbed,  amid 
fightings  without  and  fears  within,  with  nothing  to 
lean  on  or  to  draw  strength  from  but  the  word  of  an 
unseen  God — ^surely  such  a  spectacle  of  unswerving 
fidelity,  of  invincible  perseverance,  presented  too  by 
one  naturally  of  a  weak  and  timid  disposition  and 
tender  heart,  is  not  less  noble  and  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, and  certainly  not  less  fruitful  of  instruction,  than 
the  awful  but  short-lived  agonies  of  the  martyr's  death.^ 

I  We  eamiot  wonder  that  Jeremiah  haa  been  in  all  ages  of  the 
chnrch  regaided  as  a  type  of  Chiiat  (Carpzov,  p.  134). 
Vou  I. 


n.  The  Booh  of  the  Prophet  JeremuiA.— Under  this 
head  we  shall  take  up  in  succession  the  following  topics: 
1.  Authorekip;  2.  Subjeet-matUr  and  general  character; 
8.  Arrangement;  4.  Text, 

1.  Authorthip. — This  question  presents  no  serious 
difficulty.  The  external  evidence  ia  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  received  view  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of 
the  whole  book;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  scarcely 
less  decisive.  There  is  in  Jeremiah's  writings,  though 
not  so  strongly  marked  as  in  Esekiel's,  a  prevailing  and 
dominant  character — a  peculiar  cast  of  thought  and 
expression;  and  this  character  pervades  nearly  every 
part  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  Criticism  thus 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  tradition;  and  accordingly 
the  book  as  a  whole  has  been  universally  received  as 
the  work  of  Jeremiah.  Doubts  indeed  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  genuineness  of  some  portions  of  it; 
but  these  doubts,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  any  extended  notice.  It 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  first  forty-nine  chap- 
ters are  the  composition  of  Jeremiah.'  The  evidence 
in  the  case  of  the  last  three  chapters  is  not  so  decisive. 

With  regard  to  the  last  chapter,  which  is  historical 
throughout,  it  is  not  probable  that  Jeremiah  was  its 
author.  For  (1.)  it  stands  quite  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  historical  matter  in  the  book,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  arrangement:  and  the  chapter  immediately 
preceding  closes  with  the  words  ^nn:">»  nan  ryn  "ry* 
thtta  far  the  words  of  Jeremiah^  which  seem  intended  to 
intimate  that  the  chapter  which  follows  is  not  his. 
(2.)  The  greater  portion  of  the  chapter  in  question  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  last  two  diapters  of 
2  Ki.,  where  it  evidently  forms  an  original  and  integral 
part  of  the  hiatory.  In  Jeremiah  several  explanatoiy 
clauses  are  inserted,  as  in  ver.  9,  10,  11,  15,  19,  20, 
21,  23.  (3.)  The  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the 
release  of  Jehoiachin,  which  took  place  when  Jeremiah 
was  about  ninety  years  of  age. 

The  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  chapters  contain  a  prophecy 
against  Babylon,  with  a  brief  historical  appendix  re- 
cording the  date  and  occaaon  of  its  composition.  In 
that  appendix  it  is  stated  that  the  prophecy  which  pre- 
cedes was  written  by  Jeremiah,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  hands  of  Zeriah,  the  son  of  Nerish  and  brother  of 
Baruch,  who  was  about  to  proceed  on  an  official  jour- 
ney to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  with 
instructions  on  his  arrival  in  Chaldea  to  read  it  to  the 
exiled  Israelites,  and  having  done  so,  to  cast  it,  with  a 
stone  attached  to  it,  into  the  Euphrates,  saying,  "  Thus 
shall  Babylon  sink  and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil  that 
I  will  bring  upon  her."  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
whole  of  this  transaction  is  very  much  after  Jeremiah's 
usual  manner,  especially  the  prophetic  act  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  prophecy,  and  which  is  re- 
markable at  once  for  its  simplicity  and  its  significanoe. 
Of  the  prophecy  itself  four  different  views  have  been 
taken :  some  assigning  the  entire  composition  to  a  later 
period  than  Jeremiah's;  others  holding  that  though 
Jeremiah  is  the  principal  author,  there  are  many  inter- 
polations; others  acknowledging  Jeremiah  to  be  the 


<  Some  smaller  sections  and  clansea  of  these  chapten  are  still 
in  doubt:  "ch.  x.  1-16.  when  purified  fkom  additions,  is  entirely 
the  work  6t  the  peeudo-IsaisJL"  '*ch.  xxx.  zzxi.  zxxiiL  have 
been  wrought  over  by  the  rsendo-Isaiah  "  (De  Wette,  Inirod.) 
Ch.  xxTii.-xxix.  have  been  similarly  wrought  over  by  a  later 
hand.  Compare  De  Wette  and  Davidson  with  Httvemick  and 
Keil. 
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author  of  the  prq>hecy,  but  asaigning  it  to  a  later  date 
than  that  mentioned  in  the  historical  appendix ;  whilst  a 
fourth  class,  including  almost  all  British  critics,  Teceive 
the  whole  as  genuine,  the  historical  appendix  as  well  as 
the  prophecy. 

That  the  prophecy  as  a  whole  is  the  work  of  Jere- 
miah can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Dr.  Davidson,  who, 
renouncing  his  earlier  opinion,  now  holds  that  "  it  was 
composed  by  another  than  Jeremiah,"  at  the  same  time 
admits  (and  in  this  abnost  all  critics  are  agreed)  that 
in  favour  of  the  Jeremian  authorship  "may  be  ad- 
duced," in  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  title  and 
short  historical  appendix  already  mentioned,  ch.  L  i;  u.  m, 
4(0.,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity,  **  the  lan- 
guage, style,  and  imagery"  of  the  prophecy,  adding, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  read  ch.  1.  1-20  and  not  be  struck 
with  the  correspondence  of  style"  (Introduction  to  the  Old 
TMtament»  UL 107).  So  De  Wette,  Ewald,  &c.  If,  there- 
fore, internal  concurs  with  external  evidence  in  point- 
ing to  Jeremiah  as  the  author,  we  are  required  by  the 
principles  of  sound  criticism  to  receive  the  prophecy  as 
his,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  by  doing  so  we  involve 
ourselves  in  some  gross  contradiction  or  palpable  error. 

But  this  has  not  been  shown.  Our  readers  may  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  arguments  relied  on  by  Dr. 
Davidson  to  prove  that  Jeremiah  was  not  the  author  of 
the  prophecy  (toI.  lii.  p.  i08-uo).  They  will  be  found  to 
rest  not  upon  purely  critical,  but  maixdy  upon  theolo- 
gical and  aesthetical  considerations,  which  have  little 
objective  and  independent  value. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters  is  the  apparent  discordancy  be- 
tween the  scope  of  them  and  the  scope  of  other  writ- 
ings of  Jeremiah  which  belong  to  the  same  period.  Ac- 
cording to  the  historical  appendix  this  prophecy  against 
Babylon  was  written  in  tiie  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah, 
ch.  U.  w,  and  it  is  wholly  occupied  with  a  prophetic  de- 
scription of  the  utter  overthrow  and  destruction  to 
which  Babylon  was  doomed.  It  contains  likewise 
several  calls  to  the  exiled  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  read,  to  flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon, 
lest  they  should  be  involved  in  her  ruin,  cb.  L  8;  u.  e, 45. 
Now,  on  turning  to  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Jere- 
miah, we  find  recorded  a  most  interesting  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  prophet  to  these  same  exiles,  and  about 
the  same  period;  and  certainly  the  scope  and  drift  of  this 
letter  seem  at  first  glance  strangely  to  contrast  with 
that  of  the  prophecy.  For,  instead  of  calling  on  the 
exiles  to  flee  out  of  Babylon,  it  counsels  them  to  build 
houses  and  plant  vineyards,  to  take  wives  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  sons,  and  to  seek  the  peace  of  the 
dty  and  land  to  which  they  have  been  carried  captive. 
However,  that  this  discordancy  is  only  apparent,  or, 
if  to  a  certain  extent  real,  does  not  affect  tiie  genuine- 
ness of  the  prophecy,  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations : — ; 

(a.)  The  different  eharacter  of  the  two  eompontiont ; 
the  one  being  a  letter,  conveying  plain  and  prudent  ad- 
vice in  the  language  of  everyday  life;  the  other  a  pro- 
pAecy,  in  which  the  future,  fillbig  the  prophet's  soul, 
is  seen  close  at  hand,  and  depicted  accordingly. 

{h.)  In  truth,  on  doser  examination  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  real  discordance  between  the  letter 
and  the  prophecy  in  the  intimations  they  give  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  captivity.  For,  though  in  the  letter 
the  prophet  does  counsel  the  exiles  to  build  houses  and 
to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  good  citizens  in  the 


hmd  of  their  captivify,  he  at  the  same  time  cheers  them 
by  the  announcement  that  their  exile  is  not  to  be  per- 
petual, nay,  he  fixes  the  very  date  of  their  zestoratioii, 
eh.  xzlx.10.  And  so,  as  to  the  prophecy,  though  it 
may  at  first  glance  appear  to  announce  an  inmiediate 
deliverance,  yet  on  further  inspection  intimationB  are 
discovered  that  the  predicted  deliverance,  though  ce^ 
tain,  is  not  dose  at  hand. '  Compare  ch.  L  4, 10,  m 
those  dayi  and  at  that  time,  kc.,  ch.  li.  47. 

(r.)  We  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  year  is  co^ 
rectly  given  in  ch.  li.  59.  Mistakes  in  numbers,  as  is 
well  known,  are  not  uncommon  in  these  ancient  scrip- 
tures. We  find  several  such  mistakes  in  the  very  next 
chapter  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  portian  of 
the  books  of  Kings  (oompu«  Je.  lit  is»S2,  ts,  with  SKL xzv. s. 
17, 19).  But  supposing  the  number  to  be  correct,  and 
the  prophecy  to  have  been  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  i.e.  only  a  short  time  after 
the  exiles  had  arrived  in  Babylon,  and  whikt  the 
heart-wounds  caused  by  separation  from  the  sacred  soil 
of  their  bdoved  country  were  still  fresh,  we  can  well 
understand  how,  in  such  circumstances,  he  should  baTe 
been  guided  by  the  (fivine  Spirit  to  choose  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  prophecy — '*  Babylon's  fall  and  Israel's  deli- 
verance." But,  like  St.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Thestt- 
lonians,  Jeremiah  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  many  of  the  exiles,  as  well  as  by  his  countiTmen 
still  remaining  in  Judea.  For,  very  shortly  after,  in 
the  same  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  we  find  false  pro- 
phets misleading  the  people  by  predictions  of  immidiatt 
deliverance,  eh.  xrriu.  s,  mthin  ttoo  full  yean,  &c: 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  for  the  express  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  effect  which  such  predictions  would 
naturally  produce,  and  preventing  his  oounttymen, 
whether  in  Judea  or  in  Chaldea^  from  being  hurried  by 
the  false  hopes  thus  excited  into  the  adoption  of  violent 
and  fatal  measures,  that  Jeremiah  wrote  the  letter 
recorded  in  the  29th  chapter,  in  which  he  predicts  the 
duration  of  the  captivity,  and  counsels  acquiesoenoe 
for  the  time  in  their  present  position.  The  i^parent 
discordance  between  the  letter  and  the  prophecy  is  thai 
explained,  and  the  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
latter,  founded  on  this  discordance,  is  removed. 

2.  Subject-matter  and  General  Character  of  the  Pro- 
pheciee. — ^The  death  of  Josiah  had  an  important  infhh 
enoe  on  the  prophetic  teaching  of  Jeremiah  and  his 
immediate  successors.  For  centuries  the  hopes  of  the 
Jewish  people  had  been  eageriy  directed  to  the  Prinoe 
of  David's  line  destined  to  arise  and  restore  the  glotr 
and  pre-eminence  of  Israel.  Was  not  Josiah  just  such 
a  prince?  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the 
Israelites  beheld  in  him  the  predicted  Restorer.  But 
now  he  had  fallen,  and  with  him  had  been  extinguished 
the  last  ray  of  freedom  and  hope.  And  to  the  still 
repeated  announcement  of  the  coming  Christ,  doubt- 
less the  popular  reply  would  be:  "You  speak  of  s 
king  yet  to  come — a  king  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
Was  not  Josiah  such  a  king — a  king  after  God*8  own 
heart?  And  if  iie  has  not  delivered  us,  what  hope 
have  we  more?  Has  not  the  word  of  the  prophets 
become  as  windf 

The  prophets  of  this  age  accordingly,  in  order  to 
adapt  tlieir  teaching  to  the  circumstances  and  wants 
of  ^eir  times,  give  special  prominence,  not  to  the  fact 
that  the  Messiah  was  yet  to  come,  but  to  the  mnrvl 
and  spiritual  revolution  which  his  coming  was  destined 
to  usher  in.     True,  Josiah  was  a  pious  king,  and  he 
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had  extirpated  idolatry  and  restored  the  temple  wor^ 
ship;  but  the  Messiah— A«  must  acoompliah  something 
greater.  The  change  he  is  to  work  is  not  an  outer 
and  formal,  but  an  inward  and  spiritual  change.  The 
aim  and  end  of  his  rule  will  not  be  an  external  con- 
formity with  the  "Mosaic  ordinances,  but  the  subjecting 
of  the  heart  to  Grod.  Hiis  thought,  accordingly,  we 
find  specially  prominent  in  Jeremiah,  and  in  his  dis- 
ciple Ezekiel — so  prominent  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  thought  which  ruled  their  prophetic  activity, 
and  to  lodge  which  in  the  national  mind  they  were 
specially  raised  up  and  supematurally  endowed.  Com- 
pare £ze.  xxxvi.  25,  &c.,  and  Je.  xxxi.  31-84;  the  latter 
a  passage  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  argument  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  founded.  See  also  Je.  ill. 
16,  17;  iv.  8,  4,  14;  xxxiil  7,  8. 

Still,  though  the  paaiktia  is  more  prominently  the 
subject  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  than  the  paaiKevs,  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  forgotten,  eh.  zxilL  6,6;  xxz.  9{  zxxlii 
15,  te. 

But  to  the  prophet's  eye  the  revelation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Crod  was  by  no  means  close  at  hand.  In  the 
near  future  he  saw  dark  overwhelming  clouds  of 
judgment.  Only  out  of  the  deepest  affliction  was  it 
possible  for  the  future  glory  of  Israel  to  spring.  Hence 
the  predominantly  dark  character  of  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah.  The  night  is  at  hand;  the  day  is  yet  afar 
off.  Again  and  again  we  hear  from  him  the  wail  of 
despair,  alternating  with  words  of  passionate  remon- 
strance and  urgent  appeal.  His  call  is  no  longer  that 
of  the  earlier  prophets — to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord,  but  to  submit  to  the  Lord's  rod,  and  to  hear  its 
voice. 

The  style  of  the  prophet  accords  with  his  character 
and  theme.  In  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  indeed,  we 
find  specimens  of  almost  every  description  of  Hebrew 
composition,  from  the  simplest  prose  narrative  to  the 
higUy  impassioned  utterance  of  poetic  feeling.  Rarely, 
however,  does  he  reach  the  highest  poetic  elevation.  His 
was  not  the  eagle  eye  and  wing  of  Isaiah.  His  dove- 
like spirit  usually  meditated  a  humbler  flight.  We  do 
not  find  in  his  writings  the  nervous,  compressed,  and 
abrupt  style  of  the  older  prophets.  His  language  is 
flowing,  loose,  and  one  might  almost  say  redundant, 
were  it  not  that  the  gentler  emotions  naturally  find 
utterance  in  such  language  (Lowth  on  Hebrev  Poetry,  Lec- 
ture zxL;  Bwald ;  Rodiger  in  Ench  and  Graber,  s.  ▼.)  As  an 
expression  in  language  of  singular  beauty  of  the  soul's 
deep  grief,  the  book  of  Lamentations  is  without  a  rival. 

A  Chaldee  influence  begins,  as  we  might  have  anti- 
cipated, to  make  itself  perceptible  in  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah. 

8.  Arrangement  of  the  Prophecies.— The  mode  in 
which  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  arranged  has  long  and 
often  been  complained  of  by  critics.  Thus  Carpzov, 
in  his  Introduction,  has  a  section  entitled,  "Turbatus 
Vaticiniorum  ordo."  So  Blayney,  who  talks  of  the 
"preposterous  jumbling  of  the  prophecies  from  ch. 
xxi.  to  ch.  xxxvii.,"  and  Lightfoot  (CJhron.  Temp.)  The 
prophecies  certainly  are  not  arranged  in  order  of  time; 
but  the  chronological  is  not  the  only  principle  on 
which  the  different  parts  of  a  volume  may  be  arranged. 
It  is  quite  as  natural  to  group  together  prophedes 
bearmg  a  similar  character,  or  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  as  those  belonging  to  the  same  period.  And 
that  this  principle  has  determined,  in  part  at  least,  the 
present  form  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  is  obvious  at  a 


glance.  For  in  ch.  xlvi.-li.  we  find  the  prophecies 
agunst  foreign  nations  grouped  together,  as  also  in 
ch.  xzx.-xxxiii.  those  which  announce  the  final  tri- 
umph of  truth  and  religion  (at  least  the  more  important 
of  them);  and  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  in  the 
commencement  of  the  book  the  purely  prophetic  pre- 
dominates, while  the  latter  half  is  chiefly  historical. 

In  investigating  this  matter  more  minutely,  there 
are  three  sources  from  which  we  receive  aid — 1,  the 
historical  notices  met  with  in  the  book  relating  to  col- 
lections of  prophecies  formed  by  Jeremiah  himself;  2, 
the  titles  prefixed  to  the  prophecies;  3,  their  intemid 
character.  The  first  of  these  sources  of  information  is 
most  interesting  and  important;  furnishing  us,  as  it  does, 
with  at  least  one  instance  of  a  prophet  collecting  and 
arranging  his  own  writings,  or  part  of  them.  For  we 
are  informed  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoialdm,  and 
twenty-three  years  after  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy, 
he  was  divinely  instructed  to  make  a  collection  of  sdl 
the  prophecies  he  had  delivered  "  against  Israel,  and 
against  Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations,"  ch.zxxrL 
zlv.,  from  the  day  when  God  called  him  to  be  a  pro- 
phet. This  injunction  he  obeyed,  employing  Baruch 
as  his  amanuensis;  and  thus  was  formed  the  first  col- 
lection of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  We  are  further 
informed  in  the  chapters  just  quoted,  that  after  the 
roll  which  contained  this  collection  was  destroyed  by 
the  king,  the  prophet,  again  with  the  aid  of  Baruch  as 
amanuensis,  prepared  another  roll,  on  which  he  set 
down  all  that  was  contained  in  the  first,  adding  many 
like  words. 

Of  another  collection  of  prophecies  of  very  different 
import  we  have  an  account  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirtieth  chapter,  where  we  read  of  a  second  command 
received  by  the  prophet  to  write  '*  all  the  words  which 
Grod  had  spoken  to  him  in  a  book."  From  the  reason 
which  is  given  for  this  command,  "  For  lo !  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  bring  again  the  cap- 
tivity of  my  people  Israel  and  Judah,"  &c.,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  new  collection  included  ch.  xxx.~ 
xxxiii.,  which  constitute  the  most  purely  Messianic 
portion  of  the  book  as  at  present  arranged.  This  col- 
lection was  formed  towards  the  dose  of  Zedekiah's 
reign,  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  about  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  collection. 

In  the  title  of  the  book  we  find  traces  of  a  third 
coUection,  including  the  two  already  mentioned,  which 
was  formed  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
In  ch.  i.  3,  it  is  said  that  Jeremiah  prophesied  "unto 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  unto  the 
carrying  captive  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month.*'  But 
as  we  know  that  Jeremiah  prophesied  for  some  time 
after  the  period  here  assigned,  it  is  probable  that  the 
words  just  quoted  were  originally  attached  as  a  title, 
not  to  the  whole  of  the  present  book,  but  to  a  some- 
what smaller  collection  formed  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  during  the  short  inter- 
val of  rest  which  the  land  enjoyed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Gredaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  ch.zl.0. 

Of  this  collection  the  two  earlier  formed  the  ground- 
work; but  it  may  help  to  account  for  the  apparent 
want  of  order  in  the  collection,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
prophet,  either  on  this  or  some  earlier  occasion,  divided 
his  first  collection  into  two  parts — ^viz.  (1)  the  pro- 
phecies against  Israel;  and  (2)  the  prophecies  against 
the  Gentiles.    Thus  of  the  new  collection  three  docu- 
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ments  would,  on  this  hypotheoB,  fonn  the  basiB — (1)  and 
(2)  the  two  juBt  mentioned;  and  (3)  the  prophecies  of 
Iflrael's  return,  and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  true 
religion.  Now  a  great  part  of  the  apparent  disorder 
of  the  present  arrangement  is  removeid  if  we  adopt 
the  very  n&tural  supposition,  th*t  to  each  of  these 
three  documents  (especially  to  the  first)  the  prophet 
added  other  prophecies  subsequently  delivered,  but  of 
a  similar  scope  and  tendency,  and  idso  illustrative  his- 
torical notices.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the 
original  documents,  some  "like  words"  were  at  the 
same  time  introduced,  suggested  by  the  experience  of 
the  intervening  years. 

The  book  as  it  now  stands  must  have  been  com- 
pleted at  a  still  later  period  by  the  introduction  of  ch.  zl.- 
xlv.,  and  possibly  some  of  the  other  historical  chapters. 
According  to  the  arrangement  of  chapters  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  it  may  be  divided  at  once  into  two  portions. 

A.  Ch.  i.-zlv. — Prophecies  and  historical  notices  re- 
garding Israel. 

B.  Ch.  zlvi.-U. — Prophecies  against  the  nations. 
A.  may  be  subdividec^  according  to  the  character  of 

the  composition,  into  two  parts  of  nearly  equal  length 
— ^the  first  purely  prophetic,  ch.  i.-xxiii.;  the  second, 
ch.  zziv.-zlv.,  in  which  the  prophetic  and  the  his- 
torical are  intermingled,  the  historical  becoming  more 
and  more  prominent  towards  the  dose.  Or  it  may  be 
subdivided  into  four  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  viz. : — 

a.  Ch.  i.-zxiii. — ^The  divine  judgment  on  apostate 
Israel. 

b.  Ch.  xxiv.-xxix. — Nebuchadnezzar  the  instrument 
of  divine  judgment  on  Israel  and  the  nations;  his 
power  meanwhile  iiresiBtible,  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion; {Mnesent  duty  of  submission;  superior  happiness  of 
the  exiled  portion  of  the  nation. 

e.  Ch.  zxx.-xxxiii. — ^The  glories  of  the  latter  days : 
Israel  restored;  the  Messiah  reigns  upon  the  throne  of 
Pavid. 

d,  xxxiv.-xlv. — Chiefly  historical.  The  prophet  re- 
verts to  the  dark  present.  His  main  design  seems  to 
be  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  the  divine  judgments, 
by  examples  of  the  stubbornness  and  resolute  unbelief 
of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

4.  Text. — The  Septuagint  differs  considerably  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  (1)  in  the  order  in  which  the  pro- 
phecies are  arranged,  and  (2)  in  the  addition  or  omis- 
sion of  words  and  clauses. 

The  most  remarkable,  and  indeed  the  only  important, 
variation  of  the  first  sort,  is  in  the  place  assigned  to 
the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations.  In  the  Hebrew 
these  prophecies  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  as 
ch.  xlvi.-li. ;  in  the  LXX.  they  are  inserted  immediately 
after  xxv.  13;  so  that  what  stands  in  the  former  as  ch. 
XXV.  15  (for  the  14th  verse  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.)  is 
in  the  latter  ch.  xxxiv.  1.  There  is  also  a  change  of  the 
order  in  which  the  several  prophecies  belonging  to  this 
division  are  arranged,  the  Hebrew  beginning  with  the 
prophecy  against  Egypt  and  ending  with  that  against 
Babylon,  the  Greek  beginning  with  Elam  and  ending 
with  Moab. 

Of  greater  moment  are  the  omissions  (the  additions 
are  few)  of  the  Greek  text  as  compared  with  the  He- 
brew: some  of  these  of  such  extent  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  ascribed  to  accident  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
tnmslator  or  transcriber,  as  ch.  viii.  10-12  (repeated  from 
vL  18-15),  xvii.  1-4,  xxvii.  12-14,  and  17-22  (much 


fuller  in  Hebrew),  xxix.  16-20,  xxxiii  14-16,  xxxix. 
4-13,  xlviii.  45-47,  lii  28-30.  To  account  for  these 
differences  between  the  two  texts,  it  has  been  supposed,  , 
with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  when  the  Greek 
translation  was  made,  there  were  in  existence  two  re- 
censions, so  to  speak,  of  the  text  of  J^lremiah,  an  Egyp- 
tian and  a  Palestinian,  a  shorter  and  a  longer.  The 
existence  of  these,  if  aUowed,  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  was  in  the  habit  of  revis- 
ing and  enlarging  his  prophecies,  adding  to  them  many  i 
like  words.  The  added  portions  do  not  contain  any 
new  matter,  but  are  in  almost  every  case  repetitions  or 
expansions  of  older  prophecies. 

An  important  question  connected  with  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  is  the  relation  of  that  book  to  the  other  Scrip- 
tures, both  earlier  and  later.  It  holds,  as  it  were,  a 
centnd  position,  and  affords  to  the  student  good  Btand- 
ing  groimd,  from  which  he  may  look  back  into  the  >, 
remote  past,  or  forward  upon  the  future.  It  is  of 
special  importance  in  the  critidsm  of  the  Pentateodi 
and  of  Job  (Kaep«r,  J«ranlM,LibronimSacronimlAUipn«et  I 
Tiadex). 

Besides  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  and  the 
Lamentations,  several  other  portions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament scriptures  have  been  ascribed  to  Jeremiah- 
some  of  the  Psalms,  the  books  of  Kings,  and  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy.  But  the  investigation  of  such  ques- 
tions does  not  properly  belong  to  the  present  artide.        ! 

[For  the  older  oomment&tois  and  writer*  on  Jeremiah,  see 
Carpzov,  whose  list  inclades  Origen,  Theodoret,  and  JenHoe, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  CalTin,  BrentiuB.  Among  more  reoeot  anthns 
may  be  named  Bosenmulier,  Ewald,  Neumann,  Blaynej,  Hon- 
dencm.]  [d.  b.  w.] 

JERICHO.  An  ancient  dty  of  the  Canaanite%  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.    It  is  also  called  in  Scripture 

the  City  of  Palms,  De.  nxlr.  S;  Jo.  i.  IS;  Ul.  13;  2Ch.  uvULU^ 
on  account  of  its  magnificent  forest  of  pahn-trses, 
eight  miles  long  and  three  broad.  Its  site  has  long  been 
identified  by  tradition  with  the  modem  village  of  Bdia, 
which  stands  about  six  miles  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  is  a  collection  of  miserable 
huts  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  formidable  fence  of 
thorn  bushes.  Conspicuous  among  these  hovels  is  a 
square  tower,  the  residence  of  a  detachment  of  Turiuah 
soldiers  quartered  here;  and  in  spite  of  its  obviouily 
modem  date,  called  by  the  pilgrims  the  house  of  Zac- 
cheus.  But  the  investigations  of  modem  traveUen 
have  resulted  in  transferring  the  site  to  Ain  es  Saltan, 
also  called  the  Fountain  of  Elisha,  a  copious  spring 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Qoarantana  Moun- 
tain, which  is  the  traditional  scene  of  our  Lord's  temp- 
tation, and  one  of  the  range  of  hills  which  bound  the 
Jordan  valley  on  the  west.  The  fountain  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Robinson  (sib.  BM.Med.Tot.  i.  p.  us),  "The 
fountain  bursts  forth  at  the  eastern  foot  of  a  high 
double  mound  or  group  of  mounds,  looking  mudi  like 
a  tumulus  or  as  if  composed  of  rubbish,  situated  s 
mile  or  more  in  front  of  the  mountain  Quaiantana.  Ik 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  f oimtain,  of  sweet  and  pleassoi 
water,  not  indeed  cold,  but  also  not  warm,  like  those 
of  Ain  Jidy  and  the  Feshkah.  It  aeema  to  have  been 
once  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  reservoir  or  senucircultf 
inclosure  of  hewn  stone,  from  which  the  water  ms 
carried  off  in  various  directions  to  the  plain  below,  but 
this  is  now  mostly  broken  away  and  gone." 

From  the  Jenualem  Itintrary  we  learn  thsi  tbe 
Jericho  of  the  fourth  century  was  situated  at  the  bsss 
of  the  mountain  range,  one  and  a  half  mile  (Bomaa) 
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from  the  fountain,  and  that  the  more  ancient  city  had 
stood  by  the  fountain  itself  (M  iixnj*s  Handbook  for  83rTla» 
▼oL  L  Ik  in).  The  authority  of  Joeephus  ia  also  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  cify  being  near  this  spot,  for  he 
writes  of  it  (boU.  Jud.  W.  8,  %),  <*It  is  situated  in  a  pkin, 
but  a  naked  and  barren  mountain  of  a  very  great 
length  hangs  over  it,  which  stretches  as  far  as  the 
land  About  SqrthopoHs  northward,  but  southward  to 
the  countiy  of  Sodom  and  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
Lake  Asphaltitis/*  And  again,  in  Mot  8,  "There  is 
a  fountain  by  Jericho  that  runs  plentifully,  and  is 
very  fit  for  watering  the  ground :  it  arises  near  the  old 
city,  which  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  general  of  the 
Hebrews,  took  the  first  of  all  the  cities  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  by  right  of  war.  The  report  is  that  this 
fountain  at  the  beginnixig  caused  not  only  the  blasting 
of  the  earth  and  the  trees,  but  of  the  children  bom  of 
women,  and  that  it  was  entirely  of  a  sickly  and  cor- 
ruptive nature  to  all  things  whatsoever,  but  that  it 
was  rendered  mild  and  vexy  wholesome  and  fruitful  by 
Elisha."  He  also  fixes  the  distance  of  Jericho  from 
the  Jordan  at  sixty  stadia,  which  would  agree  better 
with  the  position  of  Ain  es  Sultan  than  of  Reha;  which 
moreover  possesses  neither  the  spring  of  water  which 
would  represent  the  water  of  Jericho,  Joa.  xtL  i,  nor  any 
traces  of  ancient  buildings,  while  these  are  abundantly 
to  be  found  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ain  es 
Sultan. 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  is  to  this  day  infested 
by  bands  of  robbers,  who  must  either  be  satisfied  by  a 
bargain  previously  arranged  with  their  agent  in  the 
capital,  or  overawed  by  superior  force.  The  track  leads 
through  a  sucoession  of  desolate  chalky  hiUs,  till  at  last 
the  whole  Jordan  vaUey  comes  suddenly  into  view. 
Most  of  the  plain  is  desert  and  sandy,  sprinkled  with 
thin  patches  of  withered  grass,  stretching  away  to  the 
dear  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  southward,  and 
eastward  to  the  narrow  strip  of  jungle  that  marks  the 
course  of  the  Jordan,  beyond  which  rise  the  white 
mountains  of  Moab.  Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  ravine  through  which  the  road  descends  into 
the  plain,  the  eye  is  caught  by  a  wide  oasis  reaching 
down  to  the  river,  and  formed  by  the  streams  issuing 
from  the  Ain  es  Sultan  and  a  neighbouring  fountain 
called  El  duk,  iMm.  vd.  14,  is.  Here  was  formerly  the 
renowned  palm  forest  of  Jericho,  now  replaced  by  a 
grove  of  acacias  and  other  shrubs,  which  in  this  trc^i- 
cal  temperature  and  abundant  moisture  grow  with  rank 
luxuriance. 

Such  is  the  present  aspect  of  that  city  which  Moses 
fust  saw  from  Mount  Nebo;  but  whose  towers  and 
battlements  were  surveyed  by  his  successor  Joshua 
from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  over  the  intervening 
palm-trees.  Its  wealth  and  importance  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  spoils  which  were  poured  into  the 
treasuxy  of  the  Lord,  and  by  the  e£fect  the  sight  of  its 
riches  produced  on  the  unfortunate  Achan,  JoctLS4; 
Tit  21.  It  was  strategically  the  key  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, being  situated  at  the  entrance  of  two  passes  through 
the  hills,  one  leading  to  Jerusalem  and  tiie  other  to  Ai 
and  Bethel.  It  was  consequently  the  first  object  of 
attack  to  the  invading  hosts  of  Israel,  and  its  miracu- 
lous conquest  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  their  victorious 
occupation  of  the  whole  land,  in  which  they  were  so 
dependent  on  the  outstretched  arm  of  the  Almighty. 
No  military  skill  or  prowess  was  allowed  to  be  employed 


against  it.  The  armed  host  of  Israel  was  merely  for 
six  successive  days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  for  seven 
successive  times,  to  compass  the  city  in  inarching  order, 
the  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  as  the  peculiar 
symbol  of  his  presence,  and  trumpets  to  make  a  blast 
in  token  of  his  power.  At  the  dose  of  the  last  solenm 
march,  followed  by  an  unusually  loud  blast  from  the 
trumpets,  and  a  mighty  shout  from  the  people,  the 
walls  fell  prostrate,  laying  the  dty  open  to  the  assault 
of  Israel;  so  that  by  faith—the  faith  of  those  com- 
passing priests  and  armed  hosts — ^the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell  down.  Ha.  xl.  so.  The  sudden  fall  of  the  walk  has 
often  been  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  volcanic  agency,  of 
which  traces  are  common  throughout  the  Jordan  vidley; 
but  such  explanation,  were  it  real,  would  in  no  way 
diminish  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  overthrow, 
which  consisted  in  its  coinddence  of  time  with  the 
condusion  of  the  seven  days'  march  of  the  hosts  of 
Israd  round  the  besieged  dty.  There  was  an  evident 
reason  for  the  mirade :  **  The  first  dty  of  Canaan  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Israd,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  land,  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  to  show 
that  the  Lord  was  about  to  fulfil  his  promise  and  give 
them  the  land  for  a  possession;  also,  that  they  might 
always  regard  it  as  a  gift  of  God*s  mercy,  placed  in 
their  hands  simply  as  a  fief,  which  could  be  withdrawn 
whenever  they  were  unfaithful  to  him"  (Keii). 

The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  importance  of  the 
conquest  of  Jericho,  as  giving  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  country,  no  doubt  prompted  Joshua  to  pronounce 
the  curse  upon  whoever  should  rebuild  it,  Jos.  vLMI 
since,  as  Professor  Stanley  observes  (Syria  and  PBlesUno^ 
p.  302),  **  a  place  of  such  strength  was  not  to  be  left  to 
be  occupied  by  any  hostile  force  that  might  take  pos- 
sesuon  of  it."  It  does  not  however  seem  to  have  ever 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  for,  (1 .)  Jo.  L  i«»  we  find  that  '<  the 
children  of  Moses*  father-in-law  went  up  out  of  the 
city  of  palm-trees  with  the  children  of  Judah.''  (2.) 
Eglon  king  of  Moab,  Jo.  iU.  13,  '^  possessed  the  dty  of 
palm-trees,"  and  seems  to  have  made  it  his  place  of 
reddence  during  his  occupation  of  the  country.  (3.)  The 
ambassadors  of  David  who  were  insulted  by  Hanun 
king  of  Ammon  were  ordered  to  "  tany  at  Jericho  till 
their  beards  were  grown,"  2Sa.z.6.  On  this  point  Doub- 
dain  (Voy.  do  U  Torre  Sainte,  eh.  34),  supposes  either  that 
some  houses  were  saved  from  the  fire  or  that  some  poor 
people  had  retired  thither. 

In  the  reign  of  Ahab  Jericho  was  rebuilt  by  Hid 
the  Bethdite,  and  in  him  was  the  curse  literally  ful- 
filled, for  "he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram  his 
first  bom,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest 
son  Segub,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he 
spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,**  i  KL  xtL  S4.  The  pre- 
diction and  its  recorded  fulfilment  have  given  rise  to 
several  rationalistic  hypotheses  and  weak  explanations. 
But  the  natural  purport  of  the  curse  plainly  was,  that 
Jericho — ^not  as  a  town  or  inhabited  place  (for  in  that 
respect  it  is  shortly  after  spoken  of  as  still  in  existence^ 
Joa  xTiiLSi;  Jaili.i3),  but  as  a  /oriified  city,  was  to  re- 
main unbuilt — an  abiding  monument  of  its  miraculous 
overthrow ;  and  that  he  who  should  rebuild  it  might 
justly  expect  divine  judgments  in  his  family — a  virtual 
repetition  of  Jericho's  doom.  And  so  it  happened  in 
the  case  of  HieL  Soon  after  this  time  Jericho  became 
a  school  of  the  prophets,  SKLU.fi,  over  which  Elisha 
seems  to  have  predded  for  a  time,  s KL  iv.  i ;  t1.  i,  S|  om 
also  T.  ti,  where  Stanley,  "  Syria  and  Faleitino,"  p.  303,  note,  mxp* 
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poaes  the  word  *'ophel,**  tniulmt«d  "towor,**  to  be  the  "ridag 
■ireU**  near  Gilgal,  where  the  prophet  dwelt  aad  reeeiTed  the  vlilt 
of  Naaman.  Lightfoot  (Works,  toL  z.  p.  94)  uys  that  some 
of  the  counea  of  the  prieets  lived  at  Jericho,  which 
would  account  for  the  preeenoe  of  the  priest  and  Levite 
in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  From  £zr.  ii.  84, 
we  learn  that  the  children  of  Jericho  were  345  in 
number  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  in  Ne. 
iii.  2  they  are  mentioned  as  assisting  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem. 

The  city  was  occupied  and  plundered  by  Antigonus 
and  Herod  (Jot.  Ant.  xIt.  u,  s).  Its  revenues  were  after- 
wards given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  farmed  from 
her  by  Herod,  who  eventually  redeemed  them,  and 
often  resided,  and  finally  died  here  (Jos.  Ant.  xvu.  e,  6). 
His  son  Archelaus  magnificently  rebuilt  the  royal 
palace  that  had  been  in  Jericho,  and  planted  palm-trees 
in  the  plain. 

While  we  have  this  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the 
importance  of  Jericho  in  our  Lord's  tune,  the  sacred 
narrative  itself  affords  indications  of  its  wealth  and 
consideration.  It  is  only  once  mentioned  in  our  Lord's 
journeys;  but  when  there  multitudes  seem  to  have 
thronged  him,  pointing  to  a  populous  city,  nor  is  it  at 
all  likely  that  a  rich  publican  like  Zaccheus  would  have 
dwelt  in  any  but  an  important  place.  "It  was  this 
Roman  Jericho,"  writes  Professor  Stanley,  "through 
which  Christ  passed  on  his  final  journey  to  Jerusalem 
— passed  along  the  road  beside  which  stood  the  syca- 
more-tree, LtL  xix.  4;  went  up  into  the  wild  dreary 
mountains ;  caught  from  the  summit  of  the  pass  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  line  of  trees  and  houses  on  the 
summit  of  Olivet ;  and  so  went  this  way  through  the 
long  ascent,  the  scene  of  his  own  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  till  he  reached  the  friendly  house  perched 
aloft  on  the  mountain  side — the  village  of  Bethany" 
(Syria  and  Faleetine.  p.  904).  [O.  T.  M.] 

JER'IGHO,  PLAINS  OF  (mentioned  in  8  KL  xxr.  6 ;  Je. 
xxxlx.  6;  m.  8),  the  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  near  Jeri- 
cho, extending  from  the  mountains  to  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  They  were  chiefly  noted  for  the 
forest  of  palm-trees  and  the  fountain  of  Elisha.  {See 
Jericho  (Citt  of),  Jobdan  (Valley  op),    [c.  t.  m.] 

JEBOBO'AM  [Heb.  Tarab'am,  Dyans  ahounding  in 

people].  1.  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
in  its  separate  and  independent  existence.  He  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  son  of  Nebat  by 
Zeruah,  who  is  called  a  widow,  iKi.xi.a6.  No  other 
particidars  of  his  early  life  or  connections  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  sacred  narrative.  But  when 
still  only  a  young  man,  he  is  represented  as  having  fint 
risen  to  distinction  under  Solomon's  reign,  and  then 
proceeded  to  project  schemes  of  rebellion.  At  the 
building  of  Millo,  one  of  the  fortresses  connected  with 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  repairs  generally  of  the  dty, 
which  were  earned  into  effect  by  Solomon,  Jeroboam 
signalized  himself  as  an  extremely  expert  and  energetic 
person;  insomuch  that  Solomon  took  special  notice  of 
him,  and  even  "made  him  ruler  of  all  the  charge  of 
the  house  of  Joseph,"  iKi.xi.  28;  that  is,  committed  to 
him  the  oversight  of  the  public  burdens  exigible  for 
such  purposes  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  perhaps 
also  of  Manasseh.  It  was  then,  we  are  told,  that  he 
began  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  Solomon,  rer.  S7,  though 
we  are  left  to  infer  how;  but  we  can  have  no  doubt, 
from  what  afterwards  followed,  that  he  took  advantage 


of  his  position  to  stir  up  disaffection  agamst  the  esii-  | 
ing  government,  on  account  of  the  heavy  ezactioiu  it 
imposed,  and  to  insinuate  that  if  he  were  made  king,  s  | 
greatly  less  oppressive  regime  would  be  estaUiahed.  | 
This  at  least  was  the  ground  he  took  up  at  a  hter  i 
period;  and  we  therefore  cannot  wonder  that  wfaea 
Solomon  came  to  know  of  the  seeds  of  sedition  Jero- 
boam was  sowing  in  peopla^s  minds,  he  sought  to  aUy 
him,  so  that  Jeroboam,  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life 
to  Egypt.  This  did  not  happen,  however,  tiU  a  me- 
morable interview  had  occurred  between  him  and  the 
prophet  Ahijah;  who,  during  the  time  that  Jeroboam 
was  exerdsing  his  function  as  overseer  over  the  honae 
of  Joseph,  met  him  one  day  by  the  way,  and  made 
known  to  him  from  the  Lord,  that,  on  account  of  the 
idolatrous  defection  into  which  Solomon  had  fallen, 
the  kingdom  was  to  be  rent  asunder;  that  two  tribes 
only  were  to  be  left  to  the  house  of  David;  that  Jero- 
boun  himself  was  to  be  made  head  of  the  other  ten; 
and  that  i^  when  raised  to  this  high  position,  be 
should  walk  in  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  keep  the  com- 
mandments delivered  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  king- 
dom would  be  secured  to  his  house  for  many  a  daj  to 
come.  In  token  also  of  the  certainty  of  all  this, 
Ahijah  took  the  new  mantle  which  Jeroboam  wore, 
and,  having  torn  it  into  twelve  pieces,  gave  ten  of 
these  to  Jeroboam  as  his  proper  share.  We  can  esaily 
imagine  how  such  a  communication,  accompanied  and 
oonfinned  by  such  an  action,  would  inflame  the  am- 
bition which  was  already  working  in  the  bosom  of 
Jeroboam;  and  would  lead  him,  instead  of  patienUy 
waiting  Grod's  time,  like  David,  to  predpitste  the 
result,  which  he  not  only  ardently  wished,  but  nov 
had  certified  to  him  from  heaven.  His  selfish  seal 
betrayed  itself  too  soon  for  his  own  ends;  and  to 
avoid  summary  vengeance,  he  had  to  make  his  eecape 
to  Egypt. 

In  Egypt,  however,  he  found  not  only  an  aaylmn, 
but  apparently  a  kind  and  honourable  reception. 
Shishak,  the  Sesonchis  of  profane  history,  then  ooeo- 
pied  the  throne  of  Egypt;  and  having,  as  is  mider- 
stood,  dethroned  the  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  Solomon 
had  married,  policy  would  naturally  dispose  him  to 
take  such  courses  as  might  be  fitted  to  weaken  the 
dominion  of  the  house  of  David,  which  had  attained  in 
Solomon's  hands  a  height  that  could  not  but  be  eyed 
with  jealousy  by  the  ruler  of  £igypt.  Hence  Jero- 
boam, as  well  as  Hadad,  another  enemy  and  conapiia* 
tor  against  Solomon,  met  with  marked  favour  at  the 
hand  of  Shishak;  and  not  improbably,  through  the 
advice  and  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  tMs  Shishak  at  a 
later  period  brought  war  against  Behoboam,  and  ex- 
torted from  him  great  treasure.  But  as  soon  as  the 
commotions  arose  which  grew  out  of  Solomon's  death, 
and  the  people  began  to  press  their  demands  on  Beho- 
boam,  they  sent  tidmgs  to  Jeroboam,  and  invited  him 
to  come  and  take  the  lead  in  urging  their  grievanoes» 
1  Ki.  xiL  s.  He  was  not  slow  to  do  so;  and  the  result  wae* 
through  the  folly  of  Behoboam  on  the  one  side,  an<l 
the  skilful  management  of  Jeroboam  on  the  other,  the 
accomplishment  of  Ahijah's  prophecy  by  the  fcnnatica 
of  the  ten  tribes  into  a  separate  kingdom.  For  this 
action  Jeroboam  had  a  divine  wanant;  and  however  s 
false  ambition  may  have  moraQy  vitiated  the  pro- 
cedure, the  procedure  itself  was  chargeable  with  bo 
blame.  This  new  kingdom,  called  into  being  for  s 
specific  nim  and  purpose,  stood  on  a  divine  pronua^ 
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not  less  than  the  kingdom  of  David  itself.  But  the 
misfortune  was,  that  Jeroboam  was  not  content  with 
what  that  promise  secured  for  him :  he  would  be  the 
founder  of  a  kingdom  which  should  acknowledge  no 
superior,  and  should  stand  in  another  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  than  one  of  tempoiary  subserrienoe 
to  its  ultimate  good.  And  so,  while  he  fulfilled  God's 
counsel  in  withdrawing  his  allegiance  from  the  house  of 
David,  he  withstood  that  counsel  in  framing  a  consti- 
tution for  his  new  kingdom,  which  was  both  designed 
and  fitted  to  sever  the  now  divided  tribes  religiously, 
as  well  as  politically,  from  each  other,  and  that  for 
ever.  In  this  higher  respect  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
rebel  against  the  proper  Head  of  the  theocracy,  and 
changed  the  very  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
It  was  on  the  religious  side,  he  readily  preoeived,  that 
the  chief  danger  lay  of  a  relapse  in  the  ten  tribes  to  the 
original  unity;  for  so  long  as  the  one  altar  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  one  temple  of  Jehovah,  stood  at  Jerusalem, 
thert  of  necessity  would  be  the  religious  centre  of  the 
people;  and  when  the  first  few  years  of  excitement  were 
over,  and  the  tribes  began  anew  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem! 
and  meet  together  in  solemn  festival  on  the  spot  hallowed 
by  so  many  associations,  how  likely  was  it  that  they 
should  yearn  again  after  the  old  fraternal  unity !  So 
Jeroboam  forecast  in  his  mind;  and  distrusting  the 
divine  promise,  which  assured  him  of  a  reasonable  pro- 
longation of  his  dominion,  if  he  adhered  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  he  resolved  to  make  the  separation  complete, 
by  setting  up  in  Dan  on  the  north,  and  Bethel  in  the 
south  (places  already  esteemed  sacred,  Me  Dan  and 
Bethel),  two  centres  of  worship,  where  the  people 
might  assemble  to  pay  their  vows.  However  the  wor- 
ship established  in  these  places  had  been  ordered,  it 
must  have  been  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution introduced  by  Moses;  for,  according  to  this, 
there  was  to  be  but  one  altar  of  bumt-ofiering,  and  one 
place  of  meeting,  where  God  should  put  his  name. 
But  the  contrariety  became  much  greater  when  calves 
were  set  up  as  symbols,  in  the  new  temples  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  through  which  Jehovah  was  to  be  worshipped : 
for  here  it  came  into  conflict  with  the  stringent  pro- 
hibitions of  the  second  commandment;  and  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  were  shocked  by  the  innovation. 
For  the  reasons  that  induced  Jeroboam  to  adopt  this 
form  of  false  worship,  rather  than  any  other,  we  refer  to 
what  is  said  in  another  place  (see  Calf- worship);  but, 
however  plausible  these  might  be,  he  soon  found  that 
so  radical  a  change  could  not  stand  alone;  it  involved 
the  necessity  of  others.  The  priests  refused  to  minister 
at  the  altars,  and  he  had  to  supply  their  place  from 
such  as  could  be  had,  "  the  lowest  of  the  people."  By 
virtue  also  of  his  own  authority  as  the  supreme  head  of 
the  constitution,  he  changed  the  feast  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  into  one  in  the  eighth; 
and  himself  at  times  took  it  upon  him  to  minister  in 
the  priests*  ofiice.  It  was  while  standing,  on  one  oc- 
casion, beside  the  altar  to  offer  incense,  that  a  prophet 
from  Judah  suddenly  appeared,  and  cried  out  against 
the  altar,  predicting  its  destruction  by  a  future  king  of 
Judah: — a  denunciation  that  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly galling  to  Jeroboam,  since  the  grand  object  he 
was  aiming  at  by  his  whole  policy,  was  to  vindicate 
for  his  institutions  a  stability  that  should  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  sister  kingdom.  He  stretched  forth  his 
band  to  arrest  the  man  of  God,  but  the  hand  became 
paralyzed  in  the  effort,  and  was  only  restored  to  use 


on  the  propheVs  intercession,  i  El.  xili.  i-i  Still,  he  per* 
sisted  in  his  course,  even  with  the  manifest  seal  of 
Heaven's  displeasure  upon  it»  and  the  earnest  protest 
of  all  the  more  pious  and  upright  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  multitude,  however,  followed,  and  the 
corrupt  worship  he  established  came  by  and  by  to  be 
regarded  as  the  settled  order  of  things  for  Israel,  pav* 
ing  the  way  for  still  more  flagrant  departures  from  the 
faith,  which  were  also  in  due  time  introduced :  so  that 
the  name  of  Jeroboam  stands  written  with  the  dreadful 
brand  on  it  as  that  of  the  man  *^  who  made  Israel  to 
sin." 

Politically  considered  also,  the  course  of  Jeroboam 
proved  a  fatal  one :  his  worldly-wise  policy  weakened 
what  should  have  been  its  firmest  bonds,  subverted  the 
grand  principle  of  order  in  men's  minds,  and  present- 
ing him  to  his  subjects  in  the  light  of  a  merely  success- 
ful usurper,  naturally  encouraged  others  to  try  the  same 
perilous  course.  Accordingly,  heavy  disasters  and 
ominous  defeats  befell  him  even  in  his  own  lifetime, 
1 KL  xiT.  1-18;  2  Ch.  zlii.  1-20;  and  the  son  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne,  and  all  the  house  he  had  laboured 
so  much  to  consolidate,  were  within  a  brief  space  swept 
away  by  a  fresh  usurper— Baasha,  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char,  iELxv.25-3a  (For  several  points  very  briefly  no- 
ticed here,  see  under  Ahijah,  Rehoboam,  Abijah, 
and  Abijah.) 

2.  Jeroboam  II.  The  son  and  successor  of  Joashf 
and  the  last  member  but  one  of  the  fourth  Israelitish 
dynasty.  In  the  general  principles  and  character  of 
his  government  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  first  Jero- 
boam. Corruptions  of  all  kinds  were  rampant  in  his 
time,  and  the  prophet  Amos  ventured,  even  at  Bethel^ 
to  lift  up  his  voice  against  them,  and  to  proclaim  the 
approadiing  visitation  of  divine  judgments  on  account 
of  them.  Am.  Til.  For  this  the  high- priest  of  Bethel 
reported  him  to  Jeroboam  as  a  preacher  of  sedition,  and 
sought  the  interposition  of  the  civil  arm;  but  whether 
any  violent  measures  were  taken  against  him  is  not 
stated.  The  probability  is,  that  an  arrest  was  at  least 
laid  on  his  prophetical  agency  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel;  for  Jeroboam  was  evidently  an  energetic  ruler, 
and  was  not  likely  to  allow  so  faithful  a  reprover  as 
Amos  to  continue  his  ministrations.  He  not  only  held 
all  the  territory  that  he  had  received  from  his  fother, 
but  enlarged  its  border  toward  the  north,  and  recovered 
Hamath  of  Judah  (i.e.  the  part  of  Hamath  which  once 
belonged  to  Judah),  and  Damascus,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  These  tempo- 
rary successes,  it  is  said,  had  been  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Jonah,  and  are  represented  as  one  of  the  last 
flickering  manifestations  of  divine  mercy  toward  Israel, 
before  the  final  extinguishment  of  their  light  as  a  people, 

2  Kl.  XiT.  2&-28. 

Jeroboam's  reign  was  a  long  one,  forty-one  years. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory,  and  no  intimation  is  given  of  its  being  other  than 
a  natural  one.  In  Am.  vii.  11  Amaziah,  the  high-priest 
of  Bethel,  in  reporting  what  he  called  the  conspiracy  of 
Amos  against  Jeroboam,  represents  the  prophet  as 
declaring  that  Jeroboam  should  die  by  the  sword;  and 
some  would  regard  this  as  a  prophecy  that  had  failed  of 
its  fulfilment.  But  the  probability  rather  is,  that  the 
high-priest»  who  displayed  the  true  spirit  of  a  persecu- 
tor, gave  an  unduly  specific  and  offensive  turn  to  the 
words  of  Amos,  in  order  to  inflame  Jeroboam  the  more 
against  him;  for  in  the  utterances  of  Amos,  so  far  as 
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he  himself  reports  them,  nothing  is  affirmed  of  the 
mode  of  Jeroboam's  death.  The  Lord,  he  said,  was  to 
rise  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  with  the  sword,  Am. 
Tii.  9 ;  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  affinning  that 
Jeroboam  himself  should  die  by  it — although  the  high- 
priest,  for  his  own  purposes,  might  very  readily  put  that 
sense  upon  the  words.  We  find  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's 
time  dealing  after  the  same  fashion  with  his  words, 
Jn.  TiU.  62. 63 ;  Mar.  xIt.  57, 68,  and  with  Stephen's,  Aa  tL  is,  14. 

JERUB^A  AL  [wh<m  BcuU  pleads  or  contends  withl 
a  surname  of  Gideon,  given  to  him  in  consequence  of 
Gideon's  having  thrown  down  an  altar  of  Baal,  and 
when  the  Abi-ezrites  brought  an  accusation  against 
him  to  his  father  Joash,  the  latter  defended  his  son, 
and  said,  Let  Baal  plead  against  him,  Jo.  tL  32.  Jerub- 
baal  was  thenceforth  applied  as  a  surname  to  Gideon. 

JEBUB'BESHETH  [wh<ym  the  idol  contends  with], 
the  same  tenn  substantially  as  Jerubbaal,  only  with  the 
general  word  for  idol  {shemeth,  shameful  thing,  abomina- 
tion) substituted  for  BaaL  It  is  only  onoe,  and  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  applied  to  Gideon,  SB».  zi.  tL 

JERUOBL  [founded  by  God]^  occuning  only  once, 
as  the  name  of  a  desert,  lying  between  the  Dotd  Sea 
and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  8  Ch.xx.  le.  The  combined 
forces  of  Moab  and  Ammon  wero  said,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  to  be  "  at  the  end  of  the  brook  (wady) 
before  (or  facing)  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel."  The 
region  so  called  must  have  been  comparatively  limited 
in  extent;  it  has  not,  however,  been  identified  by 
modem  research. 

JEBU'SALEM.  The  interesting  and  important 
subject  indicated  by  this  name,  naturally  falls  into  two 
main  divisions;  the  one  having  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  name,  and  to  the  historical  notices  contained  in  Old 
Testament  scripture  of  the  place  which  bore  it;  the 
other  involving  the  discussion  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
topography  of  the  city,  and  its  present,  as  compared 
with  its  ancient,  condition.  The  latter  is  necessarily 
by  much  the  larger  division  of  the  two.  The  articles 
are  from  different  writers,  but  they  so  rarely  touch  on 
the  same  topics,  and  so  briefly  also,  when  they  do,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  notice,  that  one  or 
two  points  more  formally  treated  in  the  one  are  again 
referred  to  in  the  other.  [Ed.] 

I.  Jebusalem:  origin  of  thb  name,  and  histori- 
cal NOTICES  IN  Old  Testament  bcbipture. 

1 .  Name. — ^The  Hebrew  form  is  aSv V^  ( rerfl«Aafcfm), 

noticed  in  the  Masora  as  five  times  written  d^Sv'^t — 

•-T  : 
this  latter  having  the  appearance  of  a  regular  dual 
noun — and  so  it  is  understood  by  many  as  referring  to 
the  two  parte  of  the  city.  This,  however,  is  not  by 
any  means  the  common  opinion  of  scholars,  because  the 
fuller  form  occurs  only  in  Je.  xxvi.  18,  and  onoe  in 
Esther,  and  thrice  in  Chronicles,  which  appear  to  be 
two  of  the  latest  books,  and  of  least  authority  as  to 
grammatical  forms;  so  that  more  probably  the  pronun- 
ciation aim  was  a  later  usage,  the  old  true  pronuncia- 
tion being  em^  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Chaldee 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Septuagint  Greek 
version  usually,  and  often  in  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  Luke  and  Paul.  There  is 
indeed  a  plural  form,  also  quite  common  in  the  New 
Testement,  in  Josephus,  and  in  classical  writers,  'lepo- 
<f6Xt;fux,  ffierosolpmoy  which  might  be  token  as  con- 
firming the  belief  in  a  proper  Hebrew  dual.  But  at 
the  utmost  it  evinces  nothing  as  te  the  ancient  Hebrew 


pronundation;  and  it  does  occur  once  or  twice  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  feminine  singular  instead  of  s 
neuter  plural;  and  it  may  have  become  the  populsr 
pronunciation  on  account  of  the  identification  ^di 
some  made  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Solyma  of  Homer,  ta 
is  reported  by  Josephus  (Ant  tIL  s,  s),  and  by  Tsdtai 
(Hi«t.  T.  s),  without  however  committing  thenuelveB  to  it,  i 
and  which,  since  the  refutation  by  Bochart,  has  been 
generally  regazded  as  erroneous.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  two  cities  did  exist  vezy  early — ^the  dtadd  i 
on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  lower  and  less  defended  por- 
tion, as  we  find  these  two  portions  in  the  hands  of  the 
andent  inhabitonte  and  of  the  Israelite  conqneron 
respectively;  and  again  we  find  them  in  David's  Ustoiy, 
the  part  on  Mount  Zion  being  called  "  the  stronghold," 
"the  fort,"  and  "the  hold/'  as  our  translaton  hare 
pleased  te  vary  the  word,  ssa.  t.  7,9, 17. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Jerusalem  has  been  de- 
bated more  than  the  form.  There  are,  however,  just 
two  interpretations  which  at  present  find  mudi  approviL 
The  simplest  possible  is  that  of  Geeenius  (followed  by 
DelitzBch  on  Ge.  xiv.),  who  compounds  it  of  !p\t  (yerfii, 

and  dSv;  [shdlem),  "  the  foundation  of  peace,'"  for  whidi 

there  is  some  analogy  in  other  proper  names;  as  indeed 
the  founding  of  Zion  is  repeatedly  a  prominent  idea  in 
prophetic  descriptions  of  ito  stebility  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  Pi.  IxxzTii.  I;  ii.  xW.  S8;  He.  xL  10,  though  the  Hebrew 
verb  is  difierent  in  these  instanoes  and  in  this  vonL 
It  is  on  account  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  doaUed 
sh  that  Gresenius  objects,  as  a  grammarian,  te  the  com- 
moner etymology  given  by  writers  from  Beland  and 
Simonis  down  to  Hengstenberg,  to  which  the  highest 
authorities,  like  Ewald,  nevertheless  adhere;  tr'r^  (y- 

rUsh),  and  th^  (shakm),  "possession  of  peace."    In 

"T 

the  Arabic  versions  of  some  Jewish  authorities  Jem- 
salem  is  translated,  by  a  paraphrase,  "  the  house  of 
peace,"  or  "the  dty  of  peace."  The  fbnner  part  d 
the  word  alone  presente  any  difficulty;  and  as  tiie  lyl- 
lable  ffiero  occurred  repeatedly  in  Greek  renderings  of 
Hebrew  names,  it  often  misled  classical  and  early  Chris- 
tian writers  into  the  supposition  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  Greek  word  for  "sacred."  It  is  rather  too 
much,  however,  to  charge  this  error  on  Josephus,  on 
account  of  his  speaking,  periiaps  a  little  vagudy,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  of  the  temple  (Updr)  bdng  called 
Solyma,  which  he  rightly  renders  dff^idKtuif  "  secority," 
a  sense  included  in  the  Hebrew  conception  of  "pesee,^ 
which  is  the  more  verbally  exact,  as  in  He.  vii.  2, 
"king  of  Salem,  that  is,  king  of  peace."  Another 
derivation — "the  sight  or  vision  of  peace" — ^might  be 
defended  from  ite  connection  with  Mobiah,  of  which 
it  was  said,  "  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  will  be  seen." 
SALiS3f,  or,  as  it  would  more  exactly  be  written, 
Shalkm,  is  the  name  given  to  Jerusalem,  P*  1x1*1 1 
the  first  part  of  the  woid  being  dropped,  as  in  BeA- 
nimrah  and  Nimrah,  En-gannim  and  Gin^a.  Hu 
name  also  occurs,  Oe.  xIt.  18,  as  the  city  of  Melchi«dek. 
And  it  has  been  identified  with  Jerusalem  by  the 
great  mass  of  scholars,  following  the  eariy  authority  of 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (Jos.  Ant.  L  lo.  t),  and  the  greit 
rabbinical  authorities,  as  in  our  own  day  still  it  hs« 
been  supported  by  such  names  as  Gesenius,  EwiH, 
Hupfeld,  Knobel,  besides  Hengstenberg,  Mitnch, 
Kurtz,  and  Keil.  There  have  been  a  fsw,  howerer, 
from  the  time  of  Jerome  (Bi»tat.73,7.ed,VaUM*iR«*^» 


^        o 
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}»  in  recent  times  BosenmtQIer,  Tuch,  Bodiger,  and 
RobinBon,  who  make  it  a  place  dght  Roman  miles 
south  from  ScythopoHs  or  Beth-shean;  while  Ewald 
(OeuUebtet  1.  p.  4io)  holds  that  it  was  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan,  in  which  opinion  he  has  a  few  to  agree 
with  him.  Jerome  admits  that  his  opinion  is  against 
that  of  "  Josephus  and  all  our  [Christian  writers];"  and 
his  two  argmnents  will  not  cany  much  weight,  (1)  Be- 
cause the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  shown  there,  which 
displayed  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  work  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  ruins;  a  building  not  very  likely  to 
be  what  it  was  iupposed;  (2)  Because  it  was  hereabouts 
that  the  city  Shalem  lay  to  which  Jacob  came,  a«.  sxxUl.  18; 
for  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate,  which  has  s?rayed  most  of  the  public  transla- 
tions, like  our  own,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this 
is  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  and  that  the  rendering 
ought  to  have  been,  ''Jacob  came  in  peace,^^  or  "safe 
and  sound,  to  the  city  of  Shechem."  There  remains, 
then,  besides  Jerusalem,  no  Salem,  or  anything  like  it, 
noticed  in  Scripture,  till  the  Salim  of  John  the  Baptist's 
ministiy,  Jn.ui.  83;  and  the  Apocryphal  ri^y  dt/Xwra 
XdMifif  Jodlthif.4,  ''the  yalley  of  Salem,"  is  too  inde- 
finite and  too  little  trustworthy  to  be  of  value  in  this 
discussion.  Besides,  in  favour  of  Jerusalem  as  the  seat 
of  Melchizedek's  royal  priesthood,  there  fall  to  be  men- 
tioned the  natural  impression  of  Ps.  ex.;  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names  Melchizedek,  "  king  of  righteous- 
ness," and  Adonizedek,  "lord  of  righteousness,"  who 
was  certainly  king  of  Jerusalem,  Joi.  x.  i.fto.,  as  if  this 
were  a  family  appellation,  analogous  to  what  we  find 
in  other  cases  in  Scripture  history  ^n  fact,  there  are 
traditions,  though  not  in  themselves  of  much  weight, 
that  the  city  anciently  bore  this  name  of  Zedek,  "righ- 
teousness ;"  see  the  mystical  name  for  it,  "city  of  righ- 
teousness,'* Iif.L2i,  m);  the  express  assertion,  Oo.  xIt.  ir, 
that  on  this  occasion  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to 
meet  Abraham  after  hit  return  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  kings,  suggesting  that  he  was  near  home,  as  he 
was  not  far  from  Hebron  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem; 
whereas  it  would  have  been  a  singularly  long  move- 
ment to  meet  him  if  the  king  of  Sodom  went  to  near 
Beth-shean;  and  the  other  express  statement  that  the 
meeting  was  in  the  king's  daUy  a  place  which  is  again 
named  only  on  occasion  of  the  reaiing  of  Absalom's 
pillar,  s  Sa.  xtUI.  18,  in  speaking  of  which,  Josephus  (Ant. 
viL  10, 3)  places  it  two  stadia  from  Jerusalem ;  tcom. 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inference  is  inevitable, 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  no  reasonable  ground 
for  pronouncing  the  premiss  a  mistake. 

2.  History. — ^The  first  mention  of  Jerusalem  is  during 
the  life  of  Abraham,  in  Ge.  xiv.  18,  imder  the  name  of 
Shalem,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  belief  we  have 
expressed  that  this  is  indeed  the  city  of  the  royal  priest 
Melchizedek;  a  place  of  some  importance  politically, 
and  still  more  important  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
since,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  centre  of  pure  spiritual  worship,  to  which  even 
the  heur  of  the  promises  did  homage,  Ho.  tU.  4-7.  The 
next  reference  to  it  is  probably  also  during  the  life  of 
Abraham,  when  he  was  commanded  to  act  as  priest 
himself,  and  to  offer  up  his  only- begotten  son  upon  one 
of  the  mountains  "  in  the  land  of  Moriah,"  Ge.  xxU.  2; 
eomp.  s  Ch.  111.  1.  "  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  in  Mount  Moriah,  where  [the 
Lord]  appeared  unto  David  his  father."  This,  how- 
ever, involves  a  question  of  geography,  on  which  we 
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cannot  enter  here,  as  good  recent  authorities,  from 
Bleek  to  Stanley,  deny  that  this  transaction  took  place 
at  Jerusalem.     {See  Mobiah.) 

The  first  time  that  the  name  Jerusalem  appears  is  in 
Jos.  X.  1,  &c.,  the  account  of  the  successful  struggle  of 
Joshua  against  the  southern  confederacy,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jerusalem.  At  the 
partition  of  the  land  Joshua  drew  the  line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  dose  by  Jerusalem,  yet  so  that 
the  dty  properly  belonged  to  the  latter  tribe.  Jot.  xt.  8; 
xTiU.  16,28;  although  BO  precisely  upon  the  line  of  division, 
that  its  suburbs  must  have  run  into  the  territory  of 
Judah,  or  have  been  occupied  by  the  people  of  Judah, 
since  they  are  represented  as  being  unable  to  drive  out 
the  Jebusites  from  Jerusalem,  and  having  to  dwell 
along  with  them,  Jo*,  xf.  63.  Hie  like  is  said  of  the 
people  of  Benjamin,  Ju.  L  21.  We  learn  from  these 
texts  in  Joshua  that  the  city  was  then  called  Jebusi,  or 
the  dty  of  the  Jebusites,  by  whom  it  was  then  inha- 
bited. (Su  Jebus,  Jsbusites.)  It  seems  plain  that 
the  unprotected  parts  of  the  city  were  taken,  and  more 
or  less  hdd,  by  the  children  of  Israel,  while  the  strong- 
hold on  Mount  Zion  was  able  to  resist  all  their  efforts. 
Accordingly,  it  is  said,  Ju.  L  8,  "  Now  the  children  of 
Judah  had  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  it, 
and  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the 
dty  on  fire,"  probably  fearing  that  they  might  be  unable 
to  retain  possession  of  it.  And  very  soon  after  it  is 
described  as  a  city,  or  the  dty,  of  the  Jebusites,  so 
thoroughly  "the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  is,  not  of  the 
children  of  Israel,"  that  the  wandering  Levite  coming 
from  Bethlehem-judah  would  not  turn  aside  into  it,  but 
passed  over  to  Gibeah,  Ju.  xix.  10-12. 

But  when  David  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  king 
over  all  Israel,  "the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jeru- 
salem unto  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land;" 
and  after  apparently  a  severe  struggle,  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  what  the  Jebusites  imagined  to  be  unattain- 
able, he  "  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion;  the  same  is  the 
city  of  David."  "So  David  dwdt  in  the  fort,  and 
called  it  the  dty  of  David;  and  David  built  round  about 
from  Millo  and  inward,"  2  Sa.  ▼.  6-0;  and  see  1  Ch.  xL  4-8, 
nearly  a  transcript  of  this  paaoge.  Here  David  established 
his  capital,  the  political  centre  of  his  kingdom,  pro- 
bably choosing  the  place  on  account  of  its  naturally 
strong  position;  its  importance  as  a  central  point  long 
in  the  hands  of  the  bitter  enemies  of  Israel,  which  had 
been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  danger  to  his 
people,  as  it  must  now  become  the  contrary;  its  inti- 
mate association  with  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his 
men,  so  that  it  commonly  received  the  name  of  "Da- 
vid's dty;"  and  its  politically  important  situation,  inas- 
much as  it  stood  on  the  borders  of  his  own  tribe,  the 
great  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  south,  and  also  on  the 
borders  of  the  small  but  valiant  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to 
which  his  predecessor  Saul  bdonged,  and  which  was 
allied  to  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  house  of  Joseph, 
who  came  next  to  it,  and  occupied  the  very  middle  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  good  policy  of  this 
selection  appears  in  the  result,  as  Judah  and  Benjamin 
became  intimately  and  inseparably  knit  together.  Ac- 
cordingly David  proceeded  to  build  a  palace  for  himself 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  in  connection  with  his  occupation 
of  it,  we  are  told  that  he  "perceived  that  the  Lord 
had  established  him  king  over  Israel,"  2  Sa.  t.  11,  u.  It 
would  seem  from  what  follows,  ver.  17, 18, 22,  that  the 
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to  his  enemies  the  PhilistineSy  who  made  it  the  special 
object  of  their  attacks. 

In  the  accoimt  of  the  victory  won  by  Dayid  over 
Gbliath,  it  is  said,  18a.xtU.64,  ''And  David  took  the 
head  of  the  Philistine  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem ; 
but  he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent."  This  reference 
to  Jerusalem  at  so  early  a  period  has  perplexed  many 
readers.  But  the  simplest  supposition  is,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary giant's  head  was  preserved  as  a  marvellous 
trophy,  and  finally  laid  up  in  Jerusalem,  when  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  the  centre  of  the 
church  ;  as  we  know  that  the  sword  of  Groliath,  here 
probably  included  in  the  general  name  "  his  armour/* 
came  to  be  laid  behind  the  ephod,  under  the  care  of 
the  high- priest,  i  Sa.  uL  9;  xxll.  lO;  and  as  king  Saul's 
armour  was  put  by  the  Philistines  in  the  house  of 
Ashtaroth,  and  not  improbably  his  head,  which  they  had 
cut  off,  was  laid  beside  it,  ch.  zxxl.  9.  lo,  compared  with  i  Ch. 
X.  10.  For  Israel  was  far  more  remarkable  as  the  church 
of  God  than  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and  to 
establish  the  affiurs  of  Israel  fuUy,  Jerusalem  had  need 
to  be  not  only  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  in  the  house 
of  David  which  God  had  chosen,  but  also  the  seat  of 
worship  and  the  home  of  the  hereditary  priesthood. 
Accordingly  David  brought  up  the  ark  to  the  tent 
which  he  had  pitched  in  Jerusalem  for  its  resting-place 
after  a  long  period  of  wandering;  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  changing  this  tent  into  a  solid  house,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  who  announced 
to  him  that  this  was  an  honour  reserved  for  his  son, 
2  8a.  Ti.  viL;  2  Ch.  xUL  XT.  xtI.  xtII.  This  selection  of  Jerusa- 
lem must  be  regarded,  however,  not  as  if  it  had  been 
made  by  David  through  mere  motives  of  policy.  It  is 
likely  that  even  as  the  political  centre  of  the  nation,  it 
was  chosen  under  the  direction  of  "  the  great  King,*' 
whose  city  it  is  expressly  named,  Fi.  xItIU.  i-9;  Mat  t.  86 
But  the  divine  choice  is  altogether  prominent  and  un- 
deniable, when  we  further  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  '*the  holy  city," 
Ne.  xi.  1,18;  Mat.  It.  6;  xxtH.  53;  the  Spiritual  capital,  "the 
place  which  the  Lord  your  God  e^ll  choose  out  of  all 
your  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,"  De.  xll.  6,  ii,  14,  is,  2i, 
which  is  often  applied  to  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Zion, 
1  Ki.  xL  96;  xIt.  31,  hc.\  Pb.  IxxtI.  1, 2;  exxxU.  13-18.  In  this  last 
passage  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Jeru- 
salem appear  to  be  blended  together  in  the  choice  of 
Jehovah ;  and  so  also,  Pa.  IxxtIU.  er-ri,  "  Moreover  he 
refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim ;  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
Mount  Zion  which  he  loved.  And  he  built  his  sanc- 
tuary like  high  [palaces],  like  the  earth  which  he  hath 
established  for  ever.  He  chose  David  also  his  servant, 
and  took  him  from  the  sheepfolds;  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young,  he  brought  him  to  feed  Jacob 
his  people,  aud  Israel  his  inheritance."  All  this  was 
confirmed  in  the  course  of  providence,  when  David's 
sinful  numbering  of  the  people  had  brought  on  them 
the  pestilence,  and  he  had  made  atonement  by  sacrifice 
at  tlie  appointed  place,  the  thrashing-floor  of  Araunah 
or  Oman,  the  Jebusite;  "then  David  said.  This  is  the 
house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the 
burnt-offering  for  Israel,"  i  Ch.  xxl.  xxll.  i.  And  imme- 
diately he  began  his  preparations  for  that  temple,  which 
his  son  Solomon  actually  erected  in  that  appointed 
place  on  Mount  Moriah,  sch.  ill.  i. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  Solomon's  sacred  and  secular  buildings  in  and  around 


Jerusalem,  as  given  in  the  history;  ample  evidence  o( 
the  magnificence  of  his  undertakings  is  to  be  found  in 
the  sentence,  "  And  the  king  made  silver  [to  be]  in    I 
Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  [to  be]  is  the     \ 
sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abimdtnce,"    ' 
1  Ki.  X.  S7;  2  Ch.  Ix.  27.    It  js  no  wonder  that  he  advoted 
to  the  glories  of  his  city  and  its  kings  from  Meldiiiedek 
to  David,  and  contrasting  himself  with  them,  exdanned, 
when  he  had  summed  up  all  his  achievements  in  it,  "So 

1  was  great,  and  increased  more  than  all  tbat  were    I 
before  me  in  Jerusalem,"   Ee.ii9.     On  ocession  of 
the  disruption  of  the  churdi  and  the  nation  after  the    i 
death  of  Solomon,  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  cspital    ' 
of  the  two  tribes  who  adhered  to  the  royal  fsmily  of 
David's  line,  and  to  the  priesUy  line  of  the  home  of 
Aaron;  and  while  the  kingdom  was  sadly  reduced  in 
extent,  the  city  may  have  been  increased  and  enriched    , 
by  the  priests,  and  Levites,  and  faithful  people  gene- 
rally, who  flocked  into  it  from  the  ten  tribes,  sa  no 
doubt  it  shared  in  the  fortifications  which  were  pro- 
fusely thrown  around  the  dties  of  the  little  kingdom, 

2  Ch.  xL  6-ir.  But  all  this  did  not  preserve  the  kingdom 
from  the  ravages  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  so  soon  at  ! 
the  people  had  forsaken  God;  the  dty  was  taken  by 
him,  and  many  of  its  treasures  carried  away,  thou^ 
their  repentance  saved  it  from  some  extreme  severitiei 
to  which  it  might  have  been  readily  exposed,  tck,  xii.  t-if; 

1 KL  xiT.  26, 96.  Another  capture  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  ' 
reign  of  king  Jehoram,  seems  to  be  implied,  2  Ch.  xxL 
16,17,  "Moreover  the  Lord  stirred  up  against  Jeharam 
the  spirit  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the  Arabians  tbat 
were  near  the  Ethiopians;  and  they  came  up  hito  Judah, 
and  brake  into  it,  and  carried  away  aU  the  substance 
that  was  found  in  the  king's  house,  and  his  sons  alao, 
and  his  wives."  Some  important  buildings  for  wonhip, 
lawful  and  unlawful,  must  have  been  made  at  Jerosft- 
lem  during  the  period  which  includes  these  reigns.  Not 
to  speak  of  Solomon's  high  pbkcee,  built  for  the  stnnge 
gods  of  his  wives  "in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerosikm,'' 
1  KL  xl  r,8,  and  "the  idol  in  a  grove,"  or  "horrible  thii$ 
for  Asherah,"  which  queen  Maachah  made,  and  wbicfa 
her  son  Asa  destroyed  and  burned  by  the  brook  Kidron, 
IKI  XT.  18; 2 Ch. XT.  16;  we  read  of  "the  new  court"  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  where  Jehoshaphat  assembled  tbe 
people  on  occasion  of  his  fast  in  a  great  emergency, 
9  Ch.  XX.  ft.  And  at  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  AtU- 
liah,  we  read  of  the  people  breaking  down  the  house  of 
Baal,  his  altars  and  his  images,  2  KL  xL  is;  2  Ch.  xxUL  i7: 
all  which  had  no  doubt  been  erected  by  "that  wicked 
woman,"  after  the  example  of  her  father  and  mother  in 
Samaria;  as  we  are  also  told  that  her  sons  had  "  broken 
up  the  house  of  God,"  for  repairing  which  king  Jehoaab 
and  the  high-priest  Jehoiadift  therefore  found  it  seoea- 
sary  to  take  effective  measures,  2  Ch.  xxIt.  4-14.  Tet  ^i» 
Jehoash  himself  turned  away  from  serving  God,  a 
scourge  was  prepared  for  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
person  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria;  and  he  was  induced  to 
go  away,  probably  after  Jerusalem  had  been  besieged, 
or  even  had  capitulated,  either  by  an  extraTigant 
ransom,  or  by  bdng  satiated  with  spoil,  2  KL  iJi  it.  i^ 
compared  with  2  Ch.  xxIt.  2S,  24.  Onoe  more  Jemaskm  waa 
taken,  in  the  next  reign,  that  of  Amariah,  by  Jossh, 
king  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  rifled  what  renamed  rf 
treasure  in  the  temple  and  the  palace,  and  broke  down 
400  cubits  of  the  dty  wall,  from  the  gate  of  Ephi«m 
to  the  comer  gate,  2KL  xIt.  13, 14; 2 Ch.  xxt.  2S,2t  The  aoc 
oeeding  king,  Uzsah,  restored  the  fortifications  of  Jen- 
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aalem,  he  **  built  towers  at  the  comer  gate,  and  at  the 
valley  gate,  and  at  the  turning  [of  the  wall],  and  fortified 
them/'  s  Ch.  xxvL  0.  His  successor,  Jotbam,  "  built  the 
high  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  wall  of 
Ophel  he  built  much,"  2  Ch.  zzvll  3,  and  partly  in  2  Ki.  xt.  36. 
The  following  reign,  that  of  Ahaz,  was  disgraced  by 
idolatrous  erections  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  by  deface- 
ment of  the  temple,  2  Ki.  xtL  10,  u,  ir,  18;  2  Ch.  xxviiL  24;  all 
which  mischief  was  repaired  laboriously  by  his  pious 
son  Hezeldah.  Yet  Hezekiah  was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  from  the  invading  king  of  Assyria,  and  he  was 
induced  to  save  Jerusalem  from  capture  by  a  ransom, 
taken  -once  more  from  the  treasures  of  the  palace  and 
the  temple,  2Ki.  xviU.  is-i6.  The  perfidious  king  of  As- 
syriai  however,  renewed  the  siege,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  best  qualities  of  Hezekiah  appeared,  and  a 
miraculous  deliverance  rewarded  his  faith  and  patience, 
8  KL  X  TliL  xlx. ;  2  Ch.  xxxii.  1-23.  In  this  last  chapter  we  have 
some  particulars  of  Hezekiah^s  arrangements  about  the 
city — stopping  the  fountains  of  water  outside  the  city, 
building  up  the  broken  wall  and  raising  up  towers,  and 
another  wall  outside,  besides  stopping  the  upper  water- 
course  of  Gihon,  which  he  brought  straight  down  to, 
or  on,  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David,  comp.  also 
Is.  xxlL  8-11.  Manasseh  once  more  restored  the  idola- 
trous abominations  of  Ahaz,  and  in  an  aggravated 
form,  while  he-also  filled  the  city  from  end  to  end  with 
innocent  blood,  2  Ki  xxl.  3-I6.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  city  was  taken  at  the  time  that  he  was  carried  to 
Babylon,  though  it  is  probable;  but  after  his  return, 
"  he  built  a  wall  without  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west 
side  of  Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  the  entering  in  at 
the  fish  gate,  and  compassed  about  Ophel,  and  raised  it 
up  a  very  great  height,"  besides  undoing  his  previous 
idolatrous  and  ungodly  operations  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
2Ch.xxxiii.ii,i4-i6,i9.  His  SOU  Amon  had  restored  some 
of  the  abominations;  so  that  Josiah  had  once  more  to 
remove  them,  which  he  may  have  done  more  effectively 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  removing  even  Solomon^s 
high  places;  and  he  had  to  take  measures  for  repairing 
the  temple,  much  the  same  as  king  Jehoash  had  formerly 
taken,  2  Kl.  xxii.  3-7;  xxiii.  4-14;  2  Ch.  xxxIt.  3-13.  In  the  miser- 
able reigns  of  the  sons  and  the  grandson  of  Josiah,  the 
city  was  taken  by  Pharaoh- Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and 
repeatedly  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and 
its  treasures  were  carried  away  on  eveiy  successive 
occasion;  but  the  final  catastrophe  was  in  the  year 
B.C.  588,  according  to  most  chronologers,  or  587,  or  586, 
according  to  Hales,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah, 
when,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  months  (once  interrupted 
on  account  of  an  irruption  and  diversion  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Je.  xxxrii.  6,ii),  tiie  city  was  stormed,  the  temple 
and  the  palaces  and  the  other  principal  houses  burned, 
the  walls  broken  down,  the  city  mercilessly  plundered, 
and  the  inhabitants  driven  into  exile,  or  carried  captive 
to  Babylon,  2  Ch.  xxxvi.;  2  Ki.  xxiT.  xxf .  Yet,  as  this  last 
passage  distinguishes  between  the  taking  of  the  city 
when  the  king  fled,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  Tor.  3,  and  the  final  desolation  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  rer.  8,  and  as  the  narrative  in 
Je.  xxxix.,  agreeing  with  this,  mentions  besides,  that 
on  the  earlier  occasion  "  all  the  princes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  came  in  and  sat  in  the  middk  gate,"  ver.  3,  it 
ia  very  likely  that  this  month's  delay  was  owing  to  the 
superior  strength  of  Zion,  the  city  of  David,  which  had 
prolonged  the  defence  as  on  earlier  occasions. 

During  the  captivity  we  read  that  it  was  the  practice 


of  Daniel  to  have  his  windows  open  in  his  chamber 
toward  Jerusalem,  and  to  kneel  three  times  a  day  and 
pray  and  give  thanks  to  God,  Da.  tL  lo.  And  if  we  take 
this  in  connection  with  his  studying  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, so  as  to  understand  the  years  of  the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  earnest  pleading  on  its  behalf, 
ch.  ix  1-10,  and  with  the  answer  granted  to  him  in  the 
wonderful  prophecy  as  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and 
the  coming  and  work  of  Messiah  the  Prince,  we  may 
infer  that  Grod's  believing  people  had  not  lost  sight  of 
"the  city  of  their  solemnities,"  nor  lost  faith  in  the 
promises  which  gave  them  as  deep  an  interest  in  it  as 
ever.  Their  affection  for  it  is  also  manifested  very 
touchingly  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  Hence  we  understand  the 
joyful  alacrity  with  which  more  than  forty  thousand  of 
the  captives  welcomed  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  permitting  and  encouraging  all  who  chose  to 
return  and  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Exr.  i.  &&; 
comp.  Ia.  xliT.  26- 2S.  Of  course  when  the  temple  was  build- 
ing, tiiere  would  be  other  buildings  also  in  the  city;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  population  was  anything 
considerable  till  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  from 
B.C.  457  and  onwards.  Certainly  there  is  no  evidence 
that  there  were  serious  attempts  to  restore  the  walls 
and  gates  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  burned  and  de- 
stroyed, till  the  occasion  described,  Ne.  i.iT.;  for  in  the 
article  on  Ezra,  we  have  noticed  that  the  passage, 
Exr.  iT.  r-23,  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the  time  just 
before  Nehemiah.  And  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
population  was,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  and  the 
buildings  insignificant,  till  Nehemiah  made  his  efforts 
to  improve  matters,  when  the  people  cast  lots  for  one- 
tenth  of  their  number  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and 
"  blessed  all  the  men  that  willingly  offered  themselves  " 
to  do  so,  Ne.  Tii.  4;  xi.  1, 2.  He  Solemnly  dedicated  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  in  presence  of  the  assembled  inhabi- 
tants, ch.  xli.  27-43;  in  Celebration  of  which  event  Ps.  cxlvii. 
may  have  been  written. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  as  to  the  history  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  intermediate  period,  of  which  we 
have  no  account  in  Scripture;  as  indeed  we  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  half  of  that  period. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  the  height  of  his 
successes,  he  was  provoked  at  the  faithfulness  witli 
which  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Persian 
monarch;  and  he  marched  from  Tyre,  which  he  had 
besieged  and  taken,  to  avenge  himself  upon  Jerusalem. 
Jaddua  the  high- priest,  however,  was  warned  by  God 
in  a  dream  to  go  forth  's\dth  the  priests  in  procession  to 
meet  the  conqueror,  which  they  did;  and  Alexander 
received  him  most  reverently,  recognizing  him  as  the 
person  who  in  a  dream  had  exhorted  him  to  make  his 
expedition,  and  afterwards  he  was  shown  by  the  high- 
priest  the  prophecies  regarding  him  in  the  book  of 
Daniel;  in  consequence  of  aU  which  he  confirmed  the 
Jews  in  the  possession  of  their  privil^es  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  forefathers  (Job.  AnL  xi.  8, 3-&).  After  the 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
LaguB,  to  whom  Egypt  fell,  surprised  Jerusalem  by 
treachery  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  ruled  over  it  in  a 
cruel  manner,  also  carrying  off  multitudes  into  Egypt 
(Joseph,  xii.  i).  On  the  death  of  the  high-priest  Onias 
III.,  about  B.C.  175,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  unworthy 
brother  Jesus  or  Jason,  who  had  to  contend  for  this 
dignity  with  his  still  more  worthless  brother  and  sup- 
planter,  Onias  or  Menelaus;  for  these  men  adopted 
Grecian  names,  as  well  as  Grecian  habits  and  tendencies 
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to  Oredan  heathenism;  and  from  this  time  the  Jews  in 
general,  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem  in  particular, 
suffered  fearfully  from  the  inducements  to  apostasy  and 
the  persecutions  of  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  Again  and  again  he  took  the  dty,  pillaged  it» 
polluted  the  temple  by  idolatrous  innovations,  and  in- 
flicted horrible  cruelties  on  those  who  adhered  to  the 
pure  faith  of  their  fathers.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees;  but  the  crowning 
result  was  attained  by  Simon,  who  succeeded  to  the 
high- priesthood,  B.o.  148,  when  he  took  the  citadel 
Bans  (on  whose  site  Antonia  was  afterwards  erected), 
which  had  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  danger 
to  the  worshippers  in  the  temple,  expelled  its  garrison, 
and  levelled  the  very  site  on  which  it  stood  (Joaeph.  ziiL 
«,«;  1  Mac.  xiu.  43-63).  The  twenty-third  day  of  the  second 
month  was  the  day  on  which  this  victoiy  was  gained, 
according  to  the  last-named  author,  and  was  appointed 
by  Simon  to  be  an  annual  feast;  as  Judas  had  one  in- 
stituted on  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Cisleu,  the  ninth  month,  i  Mao.  It.  W; 
■ee  Jn.  x.  82.  Two  additional  calamities  befell  Jerusalem 
somewhat  later.  In  the  year  63  Pompey  took  the  city, 
entering  it  on  the  Sabbath  like  Ptolemy,  and  massacring 
the  worshippers  at  the  vezy  altars,  and  killing  altogether 
about  12,000  Jews  (Joseph,  xir.  4,i-4).  He  however  spared 
the  treasures  of  the  temple;  but  these  were  all  carried 
away  a  few  years  afterwards  by  Crassus,  as  he  went  on 
his  disastrous  expedition  against  the  Parthians  (JoMpta. 
xiT.  7,i).  The  outward  fortunes  of  the  city  began  to  rise 
from  the  time  that  Oiesar  gave  the  principality  of  Judea 
to  Antipater,  with  the  name  of  procurator,  and  per- 
mitted the  re-erection  of  the  walls,  which  Pompey  had 
demolished,  B.o.  43  (Jooeph.  zlv.  8,  &).  Antipater*s  son, 
Herod  the  Great,  executed  many  extensive  schemes  for 
ornamenting  the  city  in  general,  and  particularly  the 
temple,  which  he  actually  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  almost 
incredible  magnificence,  rae  Jn.  U.  ao ;  Mar.  xllL  i,  S;  Lu.  xxi  6,  o. 
Jerusalem  was  the  capital  of  Herod's  kingdom;  and 
it  accordingly  was  there  that  the  eastern  magi  appeared, 
when  they  came  inquiring  for  him  that  was  bom  King 
of  the  Jews,  by  their  inquiry  throwing  both  the  king 
and  his  capital  into  perturbation.  Mat.  ii.  i-a  It  appears 
also  tP  have  been  the  capital  of  Archelaus  during  his 
brief  reign.  Mat.  li.  28.  Afterwards  it  lost  some  of  its 
grandeur  when  Judea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
and  the  seat  of  the  local  government  was  removed  to 
Cesarea.  At  the  termination  of  the  great  revolt  against 
their  Roman  masters,  the  Jews  saw  their  temple  burned 
and  their  ancient  capital  destroyed  by  Titus,  a.d.  70, 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord  referred  to 
above,  see  also  Lu.  xix.  4t-44.  The  unparalleled  horrors  of 
the  siege  have  been  fully  related  by  Josephus,  a  con- 
temporary and  almost  an  eye-witness.  Again  they 
rose  in  revolt,  under  the  guidance  of  Bar-cochab,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiah;  but  this  war  having  been 
brought  to  a  termination  in  A.D.  135,  the  emperor 
Adrian  rebuilt  Jerusalem  as  an  entirely  heathen  dty, 
from  which  the  Jews  were  rigorously  excluded,  and 
dedicating  it  to  Jupiter,  he  named  it  .^^  Gapitolina. 
Its  subsequent  history  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  after- 
wards till  the  present  day,  under  various  Mohamedan 
rulers  (excepting  the  wonderful  episode  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem  founded  and  sustained  by 
the  Crusaders),  does  not  properly  fall  within  the  limits 
of  this  work.  The  common  modem  Arabic  name  is 
ElQods,  "the  Holy  City."  [q.c.m.d.] 


I, 


IL   JERUSALEM,   and   m  EtrvnoKB:  tofo- 

OBAPHICALLT  DBSOBIBED    WITH    BITKREKCB  BOTH  TO 
PAST  AND  PBESBNT  TIMES. 

Our  description  may  not  unfitly  be  prefaced  by  a  few 
words  on  the  import  of  the  name  Jerasalem,  and  the 
other  names  implied  to  the  city.  Jerusalem  has  been 
variously  rendered,  ''city  of  peace,*'  "vision  d  peace,*" 
'* foundation,"  or  "possession,'*  or  "inheritance"  of 
peace  (Slmonis  Onomast  V.  T.  p.  262,  ¥tr,  m).  Jerome  calls  it 
the  "three-named  or  rather  four-named  dty,"  "prim 
JebuBf  postea  Salem,  tertio  HieroMlyma,  et  nunc  ^/to,"* 
(de  Terra  prom.)  In  the  days  of  our  Lord  it  was  called 
"  the  Holy  City,"  Mat.  xxrU.  69;  and  this  name,  after  ume 
ages,  re-appears  in  the  modem  El-Kvdt  (pronoimoed 
El-Good»).  The  crusaders  speak  of  it  sometime  as 
Jerusalem,  and  sometimes  as  the  Holy  (^ty;  and  tlie 
Mohamedan  historians  and  geographers  name  it  S^e^ 
Mukaddes,  the  Holy  House  (lee  BohacUn*s  Hict  of  fialadln; 
and  Ibo  Haokal'B  Geog.),  contracted  into  Makda  or  MUk- 
doth,  or  Mackta$h.  It  is  also  called  Kudt  Mebank, 
"Sanctitas  Benedicta,"  and  Kuds  Seherif,  "SancUtas 
NobDissima."  Gotz,  Oodz,  and  Ktu-Mobartch  appear 
in  the  works  of  eastern  lexicographers  and  travdien 
of  the  olden  time. 

Fabri,  the  old  traveller  (a.d.  1484),  in  giving  the 
names  of  the  city,  draws  attention  to  the  different 
names  by  which  in  his  day  it  was  designated.  He 
remarks,  "Didtur  etiam  Algariza,  i.e.  mons  altissiinitt, 
ab  Eusebio;  Akossa  nominant  earn  Sanadni"  (EvapL 
roi.  u.  p.  909).  Laffi  says,  "Chiamano  li  Turchi  quests 
dtta  Ouzumufaroch  (query,  Kuda  Mubarde),  dte  vaai 
dire  dtta  sacrata"  (Ylaggio,  a.i>.  isrs,  p.  419).  Oiuelej 
remarks,  "This  name  (Gong-i-IKzh)  has  also  been 
given  to  Jerusalem,  the  Beit-aUMukaddet,  or  Holy 
House.  It  was  a  name  for  one  of  the  imaginary  psn* 
discs  or  Seats  of  beatitude"  (Geographical  Works  of  Iifthui. 
tranaUted  by  Sir  W.  Ouaeley,  p.  43).  Twice  it  is  called,  in 
prophetic  metaphor,  "the  Valley  of  Vision"— <3ae- 
Hazun,  Is.  xxU.  1,5;  for  though  buUt  diiefly  on  hiUs,  a 
large  portion  of  the  dty,  specially  its  markets,  shops,  or 
"  bazaars,"  as  at  this  day,  occupied  the  great  valley, 
called  by  Josephus  the  Tyropceon,  which  intersected 
the  dty,  and  furnished  considerable  space  for  building. 
It  had  a  mount  of  vision;  and  a  valley  ofvitim;  and 
itself  was  the  city  of  vidon.  Referring  to  the  day  of 
its  siege  and  overthrow— perhaps  to  its  seventeen  deso- 
lations (for  so  many  have  been  the  waves  of  Gentile 
fury  that  have  rolled  over  it),  the  prophets  speak  of  it 
as  a  desolation,  an  astonishment,  a  hissing,  a  place  of 
dragons,  a  dty  of  confusion,  as  if  it  had  been  a  second 
Babylon,  or  Bozrah,  as  well  as  a  second  Sodom,  Uiio- 
Ezekiel  calls  it  in  one  place  "Jerusalem  the  defenoed," 
ch.  xxL  20;  in  another  "  Aholibah,'*  i.e.  my  tent  is  in  her, 

*  We  aboxild  Bay,  ^'fixat  Salem,  then  Jebna,  then  Jeraaakn. 
then  £lia."  It  aeema  to  be  to  its  poat-Melohiiadek  time  that 
Ezekiel  nrfeii,  "thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  i»  of  the  laud  d 
Canaan ;  thy  father  was  an  Amorito  and  thy  mother  a  Uittite" 
(ch.  xvl.  1,  2).  It  waa  called  iElia  in  the  early  centoriea  of  th» 
Christian  era,  fiwm  JElios  Hadxianns,  the  Roman  empenr. 
While  in  the  East  Hadrian  was  rabstitnang  his  naow  of  iOia 
for  Jerusalem,  in  the  West  he  iras  affixing  it  to  an  naknofw 
viUage  of  barbarians,  Pora  JElii  (now  Newcastle).  It  ia  it> 
markable  that  it  was  firam  Britain  that  some  of  the  Booiaa 
legions  were  summoned,  in  one  of  the  eroerg«ades  of  the  JnnA 
war  (whether  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Jermakm  we  kjw» 
not);  and  it  is  no  leas  strange  to  hear  Josephus  in  bis  aftti^ 
to  his  fellow-countrymen,  as  he  stood  on  the  walls  of  the  dty. 
once  and  again  naming  the  Britons  as  proof  of  the  inTiodbflit? 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  hfilplessness  of  Jewish  i    ' 
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dL  xxflL  4.  Arid  is  another  of  its  prophetic  names,  in 
a  passage  which  we  thus  give,  Is.  xxix.  i : — 

Woe  to  Ariely  to  Ariel !  (lion  of  God) 

The  city  of  the  tabenutde  of  Darid. 

Add  a  year  to  a  year, 

Let  the  festival!  go  their  round ; 

And  then  I  will  distress  Arid^ 

And  there  shall  be  heaTinees  and  sorrow ; 

And  it  (Jerusalem)  shall  be  to  me  as  Arid; 

(i  <.  I  will  fight  against  it  as  against  a  mighty  lion;) 

Tea,  I  will  come  against  thee  round  about; 

Yea,  I  will  lay  siege  to  thee  with  a  mount ; 

And  I  will  raise  foils  against  thee ; 

And  thou  shalt  be  brought  low. 

Out  of  the  ground  shalt  thou  speak, 

And  out  of  the  dust  shalt  thou  bring  up  thy  wonU. 

So  has  it  been  with  the  "lion  of  Grod''  these  many 
ages,  trodden  down  and  wasted;  once  the  *' gates  of 
the  people,"  Ese.  xxtL  s,  "the  perfection  of  beauty,*'  La. 
iL  15  i  now  a  heap,  a  tomb,  a  "  whited  sepulchre." 

1.  SiU  of  the  city,  and  reUUion  to  the  mountain  ranges 
ofPaleitine. — Of  Jerusalem  Abraham  Peritzol 
writes,  **  Shem  the  son  of  Noah  was  king  of 
Shalem,  which  is  Jerusalem"  (itinera  Mundi, 
ch.  ii.;  see  his  translator's  long  note  on  the  name  and 
history  of  the  city).  That  Shalem  was  its  original 
name,  and  that  Melchizedek  was  its  king,  .^^ 
appears  probable  from  the  following  state-  ^"^ 

ments.  (1.)  The  name  of  Melchizedek's  city 
was  Salem,  Oe.  xiv.  18 ;  which  corresponds  with 
Jerusalem,  and  is  recognized  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2, 
"  in  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling- 
place  in  Zion/^  where  Salem  is  connected 
with  Zian.  That  several  of  the  fathers  thought 
Salem  to  be  the  Shalem  of  Jacob  is  of  little 
moment.  The  opinion  of  some  of  them  that 
(jrerizzim  is  Moriah,  and  that  the  land  of 
Moriah  is  to  be  sought  for  near  Shechem,  is 
no  more  trustworthy  nor  satisfactory  than 
the  tradition  of  others  of  them  connecting 
Mount  Tabor  with  Abraham  and  Melchizedek. 
(2.)  Psalm  ex.  joins  Melchizedek  with  Zion,  as 
other  passages  do  with  <S^/e/n.  (3.)  Joe.  x.  1,3, 
shows  the  traces  of  Melchirec^e^-'x  name  in 
Jerusalem,  ages  after  his  day — ** Adorn- zedei; 
king  of  Jerusalem." 

The  two  great  mountain-ridges,  in  Scripture  known 
as  Lebanon,  in  classical  geography  as  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  do  not  terminate,  as  many  suppose,  at  the 
northern  frontier  of  Palestine.  They  project  them- 
selves far  southward,  though  not  with  equid  elevation 
or  compactness,  in  two  nearly  parallel  ranges,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  long  depression  of  the  Ghor 
{see  Jordan),  which  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  base 
of  Hermon — that  '*  goodly  mountain,"  De.  iU.  26 — now 
Jebel-esSheikh,  and  end  at  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The 
eastern  ridge  distributes  itself  through  Golan,  Gilead, 
Moab,  Petra,  and  the  Arabian  margin  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  western  one  pushes  right  through  the  heart  of 
Palestine,  as  its  backbone,  forming  successively  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Judah; 
then  spreading  out  into  the  scattered  peaks  and  cliffs 
and  groups  of  the  Sinaitic  or  £t-Tih  desert,  till  ab- 
ruptly brought  to  a  point  at  Ras  Mohammed,  in  the 
mountainous  angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

This  latter  ridge  breaks  up  considerably  as  it  passes 
through  Palestine;  throwing  out  s))\irs  on  both  sides 
during  its  course;  sinking  down  into  plains  such  as 


Moom,  Esdraelon,  and  Shechem;  or  branching  out 
into  undulating  table-lands,  such  as  the  region  round 
Bethel  and  the  hill  country  of  Judah. 

This  broken  prolongation  of  Lebanon  is  the  great 
platform  on  which  the  cities  of  Palestine  rest;  the 
inninnerable  knoUs,  hills,  hollows,  and  slopes,  furnish- 
ing their  sites,  and  the  easily- wrought  limestone  sup- 
plying plentiful  materials  for  houses  and  towers  and 
waUs.  These  white  clusters  of  human  dwellings,  perched 
in  all  directions,  in  all  conceivable  positions,  and  at  all 
different  heights,  from  the  hillock  round  which  £1- Jib 
coils  itself,  to  the  mountain-top  where  Safed  has  struck 
root,  form  the  most  notable  features  of  the  Syrian  land- 
scape of  the  present  day,  as  their  predecessors  must 
have  done  in  the  ages  of  Joshua  and  David. 

On  a  section  of  one  of  these  broken  table-lands  of 
limestone,  some  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  Jerusalem.^ 
The  surface  of  its  platform  is  rough  and  diversified; 
an   ellipse,  running  north  and  south,  of  above  four 


'\^^^i^ 


13C1.] 


Jenualem,  from  Bir-Eyub,  the  Fountain  of  Joab. 
From  a  photograph  by  Frith. 


miles  circumference  in  its  most  populous  days.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  admirable;  more  however  for  strength, 
compactness,  visibility,  and  an  indescribable  tranquillity 
of  repose,  than  for  grandeur  or  picturesque  attractive- 
ness. A  small  central  knot  of  low  hills,  three  or  four 
in  number,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  rugged  pla- 
teau by  ravines  and  hollows,  nearly  clasped  round  on 
three  sides  by  the  Kedron,  and  then  girdled  by  an  outer 
circle  of  higher  hills,  forms  a  very  uneven  but  gently 
sloping  esplanade,  on  which  the  city  spreads  itself  out 
like  a  theatre,  as  Josephus  says  (0€arpo€i^t,  Ant.  xr.  ii,6). 
Thus,  while  set  upon  moimtains,  Ps.  ixxxrii.  i,  2,  or  hills 
at  least,  it  was  siso  surrounded  with  these,  Ps.  cxxv.  s. 
"Beautiful  for  situation,"  Ps.  xlTiiL2.  it  is  to  this  day; 
whether  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  the  Bethany 
road,  or  Scopus,  or  the  many  heights  far  and  near  from 
which  it  is  visible.  *'  Urbs  ardua  situ  "  is  the  expres- 
sion of  Tacitus  (Histr.  ii):  and  the  Sept.  translating 

'  It  is  exactly  2610  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  S927 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  according  to  Lynch  and  Van  de  Yelde  ; 
somewhat  more  according  to  aneroid  observations.  It  is  210 
feet  higher  than  Damascus ;  about  1000  lower  than  Baalbec.— 
Jh-.  WhUtys  WaUr  Supply  o/JrrusaUm,  p.  221. 
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Ps.  xlviii.  2,  calls  it  ^w/ufw,  "  well-rooted."  "  Felix 
nimis  et  formosa"  are  the  worcU  of  the  old  hymn. 

The  mountaiiiB  that  are  "round  about  Jenualem'* 
are  the  following:  (1.)  On  the  north  Scopui,  the  watch- 
hill  (Joa.  J.  w.  V.  s,  s),  one  of  the  many  Mizpthz  and 
Zephatha  of  old  times.  The  modem  name  of  the  hol- 
low just  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  the  great 
"  north**  or  " Damascus"  road  climbs  on  leaving  Jeru- 
salem, is  Shaphat;  a  relic  of  the  Mizpeh  of  Je.  xli.  1-6; 
the  Septuagint  Jdauephath  of  Ju.  xx.  1;  the  M<upha  of 
1  Mac.  iii.  46;  v.  35;  and  the  Maaphatha  of  Jos^hus 
(Aut  ▼!.  4, 4).  Here  all  the  great  invaders  first  encamped, 
from  Sennacherib  to  Titus;  and  here  the  coming  or  de- 
parting traveller  gets  his  first  or  his  last  look  of  the 
Holy  City.  (2.)  On  the  east  the  Mount  of  OHves, 
now  Jebel-et-Tur,  i.e.  the  "fort-hill,**  like  Tabor,  Ger- 
izzim,  and  others,  which  take  the  same  name  from  their 
once  fortified  character.  Of  its  three  peaks  or  round 
heights,  the  middle  one  is  the  highest  (2724  feet  above 
sea-level),  and  is  "  the  Mount  of  Olives,*'  which  is  "  before 
Jerusalem,  on  the  east,"  Zeo.  zir.  4.  The  northern  height 
is  nameless  (for  Stanley's  idea  that  it  is  the  Mount  of 
Corruption  is  untenable);  and  the  southern,  which  is 
opposite  Mount  Zion,  is  "  the  Mount  of  Corruption,** 
where  Solomon  built  the  high- places  of  Ashtoreth  and 
Chemosh,  i  KL  xi  7;  2  KL  xxUL  13;  traditionally  named 
"mons  offensionis;**  and  by  Milton  the  "opprobrious 
hill,**  <* hill  of  scandal,"  and  "  offensive  mountain**  (Far. 
L.  b.  L  L  403, 416»  443).  From  this  hill  the  traveller  looks 
down  on  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  Moab 
moimtains  beyond,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  Jerusalem  on 
the  other.  The  whole  ridge  is  now  known  by  the  name 
Jebel-es-Zeitun.  (3.)  On  the  south  there  are  the  low 
crags  and  broken  hillocks — half  gray,  half  green— that 
form  Akeldama,  and  run  westward  and  southward, 
passing  into  higher  ranges  beyond,  of  which  the  "  Frank 
Mountain,**  or  ancient  Bethhaccerem,  which  Herod 
fortified  and  named  Herodiumy  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
with  its  lofty  and  truncated  top,  almost  overlooking 
Bethlehem.  (4.)  On  the  west  there  is  the  partly  level, 
partly  imdulating  ground  which  slopes  very  gradually 
upward  as  it  retreats  from  the  city-walls,  till  it  rises 
into  the  heights  around  Soba  and  Nebi-Semwll,  from 
which  the  Mediterranean  is  seen,  and  which  command 
a  noble  view  of  the  city  itself.  The  rough  (]:round  west 
of  the  walls,  through  which  the  road  to  Jaffik  passes,  is 
called  by  the  resident  English  "the  Jaffa  Plain,*'  by  the 
natives  the  Meidin,  which  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  denotes  a  level  place  of  public  ezerdse  adjoining 
a  city.  This  Meid^  is  now  nearly  covered  with  the 
large  Russian  erections.  It  used  to  be  the  place  of 
military  driU.  Few  cities  in  the  world  are  so  protected 
by  natural  bulwarks.  Its  mountain  fortification  is 
complete;  though  of  course  there  are  weak  points  in  it» 
of  which  invaders  have  avuled  themselves. 

2.  Relation  of  the  city  to  the  tomb-regioru. — Within 
this  circle  of  hilU,  there  is  another  of  tomba,  which  does 
not  fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  stranger.^  On  the 
east,  there  is  the  Jewish  burying-ground,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  about  Jerusalem.  It  occupies 
a  stripe  of  the  slope  of  Olivet,  about  900  feet  by  120, 
right  opposite  the  south-east  angle  of  the  mosque,  be- 
tween the  Bethany  road  and  the  Kedron.     It  is  covered 

^  That  the  tomba  in  ancient  timet  were  ottteide  the  city,  as 
now,  is  shown  by  Matt,  zxvii.  53,  where  we  ara  told  of  the 
bodies  of  the  sainto  arising  from  their  graves  and  coming  into 
the  city— -4irqX0M  its  np  kyimv  triXiv, 


with  flat  tombstones,  most  of  which  have  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions, with  the  well-known  Jewish  word  Tti^ 
(epitaph)  at  the  top,  as  the  title  of  each  (Beajsminof 
Tudela,  toL  L  p.  7S,  Ashei's  ed.;  Fetachia,  p.  61,  BaalscL'a  «Ul) 
About  900  feet  higher  up  the  hill  are  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets — Kubr-m-Nebia;  by  some  called  the  Tombs  of 
the  Apostles  (De  Sanlcy,  voL  IL  p.  IW;  Barclay,  196).  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  immediately  below  the  Jewish 
cemeteiy,  are  the  monuments  of  Zecharias,  James, 
Absalom,  and  Jehoshaphat,  in  which  last  the  Jews 
buxy  all  their  soiled  or  tattered  rolls,  thinkiog  it  crimi- 
nal to  bum  them.  There  are  probably  other  tomb- 
excavations  in  the  mount;  so  that  one  writer  affimis 
that  could  we  but  get  a  proper  section  of  this  hill  smi 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  all  round,  we  should 
find  the  rocks  exhibiting  a  succession  of  perforatioos 
''resembling  the  oellular  construction  of  a  hornet'i 
nest  '  (Dupolsf  Holy  inaoes,ToL  IL  p.  s).  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Kedron,  dose  under  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city, 
are  crowds  of  Moslem  gravestones,  great  and  smsU, 
dotting  the  steep  down  to  the  Kedron,  and  probably 
indicating  that  this  is  not  a  slope  of  solid  rodt,  bat  of 
debrii,  from  the  frequent  ruins  of  the  dty,  which  has 
converted  the  original  precipice  into  a  gradual  asoeni 
Here  ''the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  have  been  poured 
out,"  La.  It.  1.  On  the  south  we  have  the  rocky  shelf  of 
Akeldama,  right  opposite  Zion,  and  overhanging  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  extremity  of  Gihon,  now  called 
Wady-er-Bababi,  the  "Monk-valley."  This  shelf  of 
rocks  is  honey-combed  with  tombs  for  nearly  2000  feet 
along,  from  east  to  west.  These  are  yeiy  extemiTe 
excavations,  some  right  down  into  the  rock  and  built 
over,  others  cut  far  into  the  side  of  a  rock;  some  plain, 
others  with  carving  and  inscriptions;  but  all  of  thim 
bearing  very  distinct  marks  of  their  design;  none  of 
them  mere  caves  or  holes  in  the  rock.  The  one  which  we 
once  carefully  explored  with  torches  was  a  very  remaik* 
able  piece  of  excavation.  Entered  by  a  well-cut  square 
aperture,  low  down  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  for  which 
there  had  onoe  been  a  regular  door,  probably  of  stone 
(the  rolling  of  "  large  stones  "  was  generally  but  a  tem- 
porary appliance),  it  retreated  we  knew  not  how  far, 
chamber  after  chamber,  each  shelved  round,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  with  loculi,  tier  above  ii&r,  for  bodies  or 
sarcophagi,  many  of  which  were  filled  with  skulls  and 
bones  and  human  dust.  (Wilde's  HamXim,  vol  iL  SK-sa. 
This  is  the  ftillest  and  most  carious  of  the  many  aoooonts  of  Akel- 
dama.) On  the  west  there  is  the  Moslem  gnve- 
yazd  at  the  Mamilla  pool,  called  Turbet  M<miUa 
(7V<r6et= graves),  some  700  or  800  yards  from  the  Ja£Bi 
gate.  To  the  north  there  is  another  Mohamedan  giSTe- 
yard,  called  Turbet-e»-S(iktra,  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
excavated  hill,  which  contains  "  Jeremiah's  cave,"  or 
"  Maghdret-el-Edhamiyeh:'  Farther  north  than  thia 
there  are  several  tombs  and  ruins;  tombs  of  the  maxtyn, 
tombs  of  the  judges,  tombs  of  the  longs,  the  Wely 
(monument)  of  Sheikh  Jerrah,  and  in  the  very  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  where  the  Wady-el-Jda  b^^  the 
tomb  of  Simon  the  Just,  large,  and  much  visited  by 
Jewish  pilgrims,  as  the  Hebrew  inscriptions  on  its  walk 
testify  (Barclay,  p.  IM). 

8.  7%«  ravinea  and  fountain*  in  the  neighbowkood  of 
the  c*<y.— Another  circle  is  that  of  ravines,  valleys,  and 
plains.  Commencing  at  the  foot  of  Scopus,  you  bave 
the  "fields  of  Kedron'*  about  you,  sKi  xxiit 4;  then  yoo 
enter  the  hollow  of  the  Kedron  (which  first  strikes  east 
and  then  south),  called  the  Wady-d- Jfls,  or  valley  rf 
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Jehoahaphat  ("inter  Hieraaalem  et  Momtem  Oliveti," 
Jmom«);  as  you  go  farther  south,  the  bed  is  still  broad, 
bat  its  banks  rise  on  both  sides,  and  in  one  of  these 
breadths,  just  at  the  foot  of  Olivet^  is  Gethsemane;^ 
then  the  Kedron  hollow  becomes  deeper  and  narrower, 
Olivet  on  one  side,  Moriah  and  Ophel  on  the  other; 
then  jou  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tjrropoaon,  where 
there  is  considerable  breadth  of  ground  and  fertility  of 
soil,  watered  by  Siloam;  (it  is  this  last  reach  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Jewish  buiying-ground  to  the  space 
round  Siloam  that  is  reckoned  Hinnom  and  Gehenna 
by  Jews  and  Moslems);  then  turning  westward,  and 
passing  up  the  glen  (which  in  modem  tames  has  been 
named  Hinnom),  but  which  is  probably  Gihon,  as  it 
bends  round  the  south  extremity  of  Zion  and  comes  right 
up  under  the  Jafih  gate,  you  find  yourself  in  a  succession 
of  hollows  and  ravines,  which,  though  in  some  places 
filled  up  with  the  gray  rubbish  of  the  oft-razed  walls, 
are  still  deep  enough  to  form  an  almost  impregnable 
Une  of  natural  circumvaUation  round  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  city.  On  the  south-west,  west,  and 
north-west,  you  have  somewhat  more  level  ground;  and 
hence  it  was  at  one  of  these  points  that  the  city  was 
ahnost  always  attacked,  save  once,  when  the  crusadeiv 
assaulted  it  from  the  east.  The  "valley  of  the  giants " 
(Emek  Rephaim,  Jo«.  xr.  8 ;  xTiii.  le;  s  Sa.  t.  is  ;  u.  xrO.  6), 
which  Schwarz  says  is  still  called  Bapha,  but  which,  so 
far  as  we  could  learn,  is  simply  called  Bekd  (the  plain), 
lies  a  little  southward  of  the  city  (if  the  identification 
be  correct),  on  the  Bethlehem  road,  and  comes  up  to 
the  suburbs  of  the  city;  and  in  the  statement  of  the 
boundary-line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (as  we 
understand  it),  was  reckoned  to  extend  a  little  farther 
north  than  is  now  supposed.  Here,  where  David  twice 
overthrew  Israelis  enemies,  Herod  erected  the  amphi- 
theatre for  games,  wrestlings,  and  shows  of  wild  beasts, 
and  performances  of  the  "ThymeUci"  ("  Bacchantie 
playen,'*  Me  Suidu  in  Torb.  Smithes  CI.  Diet.),  by  means  of  which 
he  sought  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  Jewish  morals,  and  to 
introduce  into  the  eastern  province  the  luxuries  and 
profligacies  of  the  western  metropolis  (Jos.  Ant.  rr.  8,  i). 
Whether  "  the  plain  of  Tabor,*'  i  Sa.  x.  3,  be  another 
name  for  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  or  whether  the  former 
be  the  name  for  the  ground  west  of  the  city,  now  called 
the  "Jaffa  plain,"  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  conjec- 
ture of  some  that  THr  is  the  contraction  for  Tahor  (be- 
cause Mount  Tabor  is  now  named  Tiir;  whereas  TAr  is 
simply  forty  and  a  modem  name),  and  that  the  plain  of 
Tabor  is  the  plain  near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  inad- 
missible. 

In  this  circle  of  valleys  there  are  one  or  two  things 
requiring  notice.  (1.)  OeOiMTMLne^  on  the  east  of  the 
Kedron,  but  almost  in  its  bed,  called  now  Jeamaniyah; 
though,  whether  this  be  a  genuine  relic  of  the  original 
name,  or  merely  an  Arabic  version  of  the  traditional 
one,  we  know  not.  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  a 
"town"  or  "village  of  Gethsemane"  (Oaylfonie'a Pyl«rym- 
ago,  p.  33).  (2.)  Eroge.  Halfway  down  the  Kedron  hol- 
low, below  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  nearly 
oppomte  Gethsemane,  must  have  been  the  place  called 


'  It  ifl  not  unlikely  that  the  present  Latin  garden  called 
Gethiemane  ia  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Enaebiiu  and  Jerome, 
as  they  ipeak  of  it  as  at  "the  roote  of  Olivet,"  and  mention  a 
building  there  which  Enaebine  aimply  caUs  a  place  for  prayer, 
Jorome  a  church.  The  Greeks  have  a  part  of  the  hollow  which 
they  call  OethMmane ;  but  the  other  'a  undoubtedly  the  older. 
It  is  2281  feet  above  sea-level.— Fan  de  Vd<Ut  Mtmair,  p.  180. 


by  Joaephus  Eroge  (Eptrpi,  Ant  iz.  lo,  4),  where,  during 
the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Am.  L  i;  Zee.  xiv.  6), 
there  occuired  a  formidable  landslip.  Josephus  says 
that  the  earthquake  shook  the  temple,  split  one  of  its 
walls,  and  so  torified  the  king  that  he  was  arrested  in 
his  impious  purpose,  2  Ch.  xxiz.  is.  He  further  tells  us 
that  part  of  the  diff  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  was 
splintered,  and  rolled  down  the  valley  for  four  furlongs 
to  the  east  side,  where  it  stood  still,  blocking  up  the 
roads  and  injuring  the  king's  gardens.  We  have  no 
farther  inf onnation  about  this  Eroge,  either  as  to  site 
or  name.  One  might  have  thought  it  to  be  connected 
with  Jiogel,  or  the  modem  Jkrc^t  were  it  not  that  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  king's  gardens  is  much  less 
than  four  furlongs  (see  Hudson's  note  on  the  pssssgo.  In  his  edi- 
tion of  Josephus,  1.  499 ;  slso  Sehwan,  p.  283).  Both  of  these 
writers  make  it  a  transposition  of  the  nM  l^j  of  Zech- 

•V 

ariah,  ch.  xix  6;  and  if  so,  then  tlie  Kedron  bed  at  the 
foot  of  Olivet  was  called  the  "valley  of  the  mountains," 
or  "mountain- valley."  But  we  suspect  that  Eroge  is 
the  Hebrew  nj^y  {Erugah),  a  garden-bed  or  spice-bed, 

Ca.  ▼.  13;  vi.  2;  for  it  was  just  in  this  part  of  the  Kedron 
that  there  were  the  gardens  of  which  Gethsemane  was 
one.  (3.)  En-rogel,  the  '* fuller's  fountain,"  which  we 
place  at  Um-ed-Deraj,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated. 
(4.)  Zohelethy  the  stone  "  by  En-rogel,"  where  Adoni- 
jah  "  slew  sheep  and  oxen,"  i  Ki.  L  9.  The  Targumists 
translate  this  the  rolling-stone,  on  which  the  young  men 
tried  their  strength  (Jarcbi);  others  make  it  the  serpent- 
stone  (Oesen.);  others  connect  it  with  running  water; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  "the  stone  of  the  conduit" 
(nSr^TCr  Mazhelak),  from  its  proximity  to  the  great 
rock-conduit  or  conduits  that  poured  their  waters  first 
into  En-rogel,  and  then  into  Siloam  (seeBochart;  also  the 
Arabic  Comm.  of  Tanehom  of  Jerusalem  on  Kings,  transl.  by  Hoar, 
bntckcr,  p.  63).  There  are  several  such  stones  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  The  stones  of  Jordan,  of  Gilgal,  Jos.  iv. 
9,20,  the  stone  of  Shechem,  Jos.xxir.20,  the  Eben-gedolahf 
"great  stone,"  called  also  Abel-gedolah,  the  great 
weeping,  i  Sa.  ti.  14, 19;  the  Eben-Bohcm.,  stone  of  Bohan, 
the  son  of  Reuben,  Jos.  xv.  6;  xviiL  ir,  the  Ehrenbreitstein 
of  the  Ghor;  Ebeen-Ezer,  the  stone  of  help,  iSa.viii.7,14; 
xiv.  33;  the  Eben-Ezel  (lapis  disoessus,  a  discessu  Jona- 
thanis  et  Davidis,  Sim.  Ouom.  p.  166;  lapis  peregrinantium, 
travellers'  stone,  according  to  Tanchum,  Comm.  Arab, 
p.  38).  (6.)  Siloam^  the  "sent  "or  "missioned"  pool, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  still  exists,  though 
broken  and  wasted,  "sending  out"  its  quiet  waters 
still,  as  of  old,  to  irrigate  the  gardens  beneath  (2114 
feet  above  sea- level).  Right  across  the  Kedron,  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  is  the  modem  village  of  the  same 
name,  Kefr-Silwdn,  a  group  of  dismal  Arab  huts  and 
tomb-like  caves,  used  now  for  houses,  and  once  perhaps 
used  for  cells  by  the  "  Ccenobites,"  or  hermits,  who,  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  occupied  several  places  of 
the  desert  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  such 
as  Akeldama.  Close  by  the  pool  must  have  been  the 
"tower  in  Siloam"  which  fell,  Lo.  xiii.  4;  and  the  Kedron 
hollow  down  from  the  pool  is  that  which  Josephus  calls 
"  the  valley  hard  by  Siloam  "  (^rarA  r^v  'ZiXtah.fif  J.  W.  v. 
12, 2),  and  which  old  travellers  call  "the  valley  of  Siloam" 
(Pylgrymsge  of  Syr  R.  Ouylibrde,  a.d.  ifioe,  p.  33),  dividing  the 
Kedron  valley  into  two  parts:  "  Here  endeth  the  vale 
of  Josophat  and  begynneth  the  vale  of  Siloe,  and  they 
both  be  but  one  vale,  but  the  name  changeth"  (ib.) 
Whether  the  huge  tank  adjoining  Silw&n  on  the  east. 
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now  nearly  filled  with  soil,  and  cultivated  as  an  orchard, 
be  "  the  king's  pool,"  Ne.  tL  14,  is  uncertain.  Its  modem 
name  is  Bhrket-el-Hamia.  Mr.  Whitty  seems  to  think 
that  the  old  Siloam  was  here,  or  perhaps  a  Uttle  farther 
down,  among  the  gardens  (PropoMd  Water  Supply  and  Sewer- 
age for  Jenualem,  by  J.  J.  Wbltty,  London,  1863).  (6. )  Topheth, 
a  music-grove  in  the  king's  gardens,  SKl.  xxzULiO; 
Je.  Tit  St,  38 ;  xlx.  6-14,  in  Hinnom,  probably  not  far 
from  Siloam;  called  Tophet,  not  from  the  "drums" 
employed  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  immolated  children 
(if  such  implements  were  ever  used  here),  but  from  its 
being  the  royal  music-grove.  (7.)  PerUterean.  This 
was  a  particular  rock  or  diff,  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  one  of  the  points  in  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  Titus'  great  siege- wall  or  trench 
touched  in  its  circuit  (J.  w.  t.  12, 1,  a).  It  must  have  been 
nearly  opposite  Siloam;  for  the  rock  on  or  by  which  it 
stood  joined  on  to  that  "hill  which  overhung  the  valley 
which  is  hard  by  Siloam  "  (J.  w.  ?.  12, 2) .  Whether  it  was 
really  the  site  of  a  dove-cot  {vepurrepeCiWf  perhaps  for 
temple  uses),  as  its  name  implies,  or  whether  there  is 
some  Hebrew  name  hidden  under  this,  is  unknown. 
(8.)  The  royal  gardens,  or  "  King's  Paradise,"  as  Jose- 
phus caUs  them,  on  the  rich  ground  watered  by  "the 
waters  of  Shiloah,  which  go  softly,"  le.  tUL  6.  In  con- 
nection with  the  "  king's  gardens,"  we  may  notice  the 
"  king's  dale,"  or  Bmek-ameUk  of  Ge.  ziv.  17  and  2  Sa. 
xviii.  18.  Josephus  says  of  the  latter  that  it  was  "two 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem,"  and  that  Absalom's  marble 
pillar  was  there  (Ant  tIl  10, 3);  and  he  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  former  was  not  far  from  the  city  (Ant  L 10,  a), 
though  he  does  not  exactly  say  so.  He  calls  the  first 
xed/ov  poffiXucbyf  and  the  second  iroiXdf  /SaorcXix^.  All 
the  ancient  Jewish  commentators  hold  them  identical, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  (Roland,  Pal  toI.  L  p.  356; 
De  Sola's  Genesis,  p.  ri);  but  Stanley  and  others  take  the 
first  to  the  far  north  and  the  second  to  the  east  of  Jordan 
(Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  246, 947),  though  upon  slender  grounds. 
We  need  not  contend  for  the  present  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  as  the  spot  (though  it  may  be  so);  but  we  incline 
at  least  to  accept  the  statement  of  Josephus  as  to  the 
two  furlongs,  which  would  be  verified  in  the  plain  of 
Rephaim  or  the  northern  fields  of  Kedron  as  well.  Of 
the  name  "Shaveh,"  which  is  connected  with  the  king's 
valley,  there  is  now  no  trace  anywhere.  (9.)  Btr-Eyub 
(1996  feet  above  sea)  or  ''well  of  Job;"  sometimes 
called  "well  of  Nehemiah,"  where  the  Jews  say  that 
Jeremiah  hid  the  sacred  fire  when  Jerusalem  was  taken 
(Siirias,  Voyage  de  Jerusalem,  p.  399).  It  is  at  the  bend  of 
Wady-en-Nar  (Nar=fire),  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Kedron  and  Gihon  valleys.  It  is  not  a  "  Biiket "  (pool), 
nor  an  "En"  (a  fountain),  but  a  "Blr,"  a  teeU,  130  feet 
deep,  fed  by  springs,  and  overflowing  in  the  seasons  of 
rain;  probably  a  very  old  one,  repaired  by  the  famous 
Saladln  or  "Salah-ed-dln,  ihn-Ejfuh"  who  signalized 
himself  by  digging  toells  and  building  hh<ms;  and  who 
seems  to  have  given  to  them  sometimes  his  father's 
name  Eyub  (as  here),  and  sometimes  his  own,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Khan  Jubh-Ttueph,  north  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  which  tradition  has  mistaken  for  Joseph's  pit 
(Bohadln*s  Life  of  Saladin,  Fref  p.  1 ;  Jalsl-Addin's  Hist  of  the 
Temple,  p.  23o).  The  best  description  of  this  old  Blr,  ac- 
companied by  a  woodcut  of  the  interior,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Sunday  at  Home,  for  July,  1868,  p.  444;  see  whltty 
also.  In  the  Kedron  valley  were  no  doubt  many  pools 
or  tanks,  by  which  this  hollow  below  Siloam  was  kept 
rich  and  green.    Here  to  this  day  are  the  BistAn  or 


gardens,  relics  of  the  king's  gardens  in  Jeruaslem't 
golden  days,  at  the  an^e  or  basin  f onned  by  the  four 
hills  of  Zion,  Ophel,  Akeldama^  and  the  Mount  of 
Ofifonoe  (Josephos  names  It  the  Eittei*s  Fluadlae;  Ne.  IfL  U; 
Je.  lii.  7;  Jos.  Ant  viL  14, 4).  Up  the  valley  of  the  Gihon 
there  are  other  pools:  the  Birket-es-Sultfin,  perhsps 
the  "pool  that  was  made,"  Ne.  iiL  16  (dose  by  which 
Solomon's  great  aqueduct  crosses  the  valley),  692  feet 
long  by  260  broad,  and  40  deep,  partly  lock-cat  and 
partly  built;  the  Birket-Mamilla,  perhaps  the  "upper 
pool,"  iKLzTiii.  17,  from  which  the  conduit  went  wUdi 
brought  water  into  the  city,  IKL  zx.  20;  at  which  oondnife 
the  Assyrian  generals  stood  in  delivering  thdr  insnlti 
to  Jerusalem,  1 KL  xTiii.  17;  Is.  y\L  3.  Somewhere  west  or 
north- west  of  the  present  Jaffib  gate  this  parley  took 
place;  and  here  must  have  been  the  "  highway  of  the 
fuller's  field,"  i.e,  the  road  which  led  to  ^  fuller's 
field;  not  implying  that  the  field  itself  was  here. 

Between  the  Mamilla  pool  and  that  called  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah,  there  is  a  rock-cut  duct,  in  length  790  yards 
(Whitty,  p.  70, 98,  us).  To  this  probably  is  the  reference 
in  2  Ch.  xxxii.  30,  "the  same  Hesekiah  stopped  the 
upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  dty  of  David,*"  or  more  literally,  he  "  stopped 
up  the  going  out  of  the  waters  of  Gihon  the  higher,  and 
made  them  to  come  straight  down,"  &o.  The  word 
"stopped  up"  often  means  "to  hide,*'  Ffe.xLiO;iLe. 
which  may  be  the  meaning  here;  referring  to  the  under- 
ground conduit  which  conveyed  the  waten  to  the  west 
of  Zion.  To  this  also  is  the  reference  of  2  Ki.  xriiL  17; 
Is.  vii.  8.  This  was  "the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool 
which  is  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's  field."  By  this 
means  Hezekiah  suppUed  the  city  and  drew  (^  the 
water  from  an  invader.  He  **  took  counsel  to  %top  (to 
conceal)  the  waters  of  the  fountains,  which  were  with- 
out the  dty;  so  there  was  gathered  much  people  together, 
who  stopped  all  the  fountains  and  the  Irook  tkaX  ran 
through  the  midst  of  the  land"  1  Ch.  xxxii.  s,  4  Can  this 
last  be  Solomon*s  aqueduct  ?  What  else  ran  tfanmgfa 
the  midst  of  the  land?  Whether  there  is  any  Bubte^ 
raneous  connection  between  Mamilla  and  tiie  lii^ 
half-rockcut  dilapidated  reservoir  near  the  DamaBcos 
gate  (wutt7,p.  149),  we  do  not  know.  Aqueducts  in  ^ 
direction  would  have  brought  water  down  into  the  Toy 
heart  of  the  dty,  the  Tyropceon,  where  it  was  specially 
needed  by  the  "inhabitants  of  the  valley,^  JcxxLU. 
who  by  their  higher  level  were  shut  off  from  the  pooh 
in  the  Kedron  valley  as  well  as  in  the  southern  rarine. 
There  have  been  frequent  rumours  as  to  the  rush  of 
water  being  heard  at  the  Damascus  gate  (Swiley.ToLtL 
p.  ssa;  RobiaMD,  m,  p.  197).  The  number  of  subtemneoos 
ducts,  both  for  fresh  and  foul  water,  with  which  the 
rocks  in  and  about  the  dty  have  been  perforated,  is 
incredible.  The  ground  is  riddled  with  them.  Each 
year  turns  up  some  new  one;  and  with  each  soeh 
disooveiy  is  determining  some  disputed  point  in  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem. 

As  we  sweep  northward  in  this  drde,  we  come  to 
the  mounds  of  ashes,  which  (in  spite  of  our  deare  to 
believe  them  the  heaps  of  temple-ashes),  we  sospect  to 
be  the  debris  or  refuse  of  a  group  of  brick-kilnB;  under 
neath  which  may  lie  relics  of  antiquity,  peihH*  ^ 
foundations  of  the  third  wall,  or  of  the  tower  of  Pte- 
phinus.  Somewhere  on  the  north  here  must  hare 
been  the  "Erebinth-town"  of  Josephus  (J. W. ▼.«»«)£ 
though  what  this  "vetch- village"  (ipeCbetm  ^oos,  paj 
haps  Beth-Rabinoth  in  the  Hebrew)  may  mean  is  hard 
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to  say  (itoUnd,  PaL  p.  706).  In  this  north  and  north- 
western part  were  the  "fields"  or  'Afield,"  as  they  are 
called  in  Scripture,  the  place  from  which  Simon  was 
coming  (dir'  dypw).  Mar.  xt.  n,  when  seized  and  forced 
to  carry  the  cross. 

4.  The  modem  walU  and  gates  of  the  city, — We  come 
now  to  the  circle  of  the  walls  themselves,  rising  from 
80  to  40  feet  high,  about  15  feet  thick,  with  frequent 
towers  and  gates,  with  battlements  and  loopholes  on  all 
sides  of  the  city.  The  stones  composing  these,  especially 
at  the  south-east  and  south-west  angles  of  the  Har&m, 
are  very  old,  though  the  walls  themselves  (at  least  their 
upper  tiers)  have  not  an  antiquity  of  more  than  three 
centuries.  In  the  walls  there  are  some  things  deserv- 
ing notice:  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones  in  some 
places  (placed  there,  as  the  Arab  boys  will  tell  you,  by 
the  ^' Jinns,")  evidently  the  relics  of  ancient  splendour; 


[362.]       street  in  JeniMaem.— From  Miaa  Cubley's  Hills  and 
PlainB  of  Palestine. 

the  peculiar  rabbeting  or  grooving  (called  by  some 
bevelling),  at  the  edges  in  some  parts,  marking  its 
Jewish  or  Jewish-Roman  origin  (Robiuoo,  i.  286);  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Harftm  wall  (lb.  i.  288;  TraiU'a  JoMpha»,Tol.  1.  p.  26),  which 
connected  the  temple  with  Zion;  the  wailing-place  of 
the  Jews  at  the  west  wall,  where  the  stones  are  pecu- 
liarly massive,  and  apparently  in  titu;  the  ancient  gate- 
work  inside  the  Damascus  gate  (Ha4iiinSyria,p.  93);  the 
pillar-fragment  in  the  eastern  wall,  which  Moslem  fable 
names  Mohamed's  judgment-seat  (Fabri,  toL  it  p.  12$). 

In  walking  round  the  walls  upon  the  path  or  ledge 
near  the  top,  one  gets  the  best  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  city ;  its  churches,  mosques,  minarets,  and  houses. 
The  dome-roofs  of  the  last  of  these  strike  the  eye. 
Damascus,  with  the  firs  of  Lebanon  at  hand,  covers 
itself  with  flat  roofs;  but  Jerusalem,  with  no  wood  and 
plenty  of  stone,  betakes  itself  to  the  arch.  The  three 
or  four  half -grown  palms  that  rise  here  and  there  among 

the  houses  show  themselves^  as  the  only  representatives 
Vol.  I. 


of  those  which  grew  on  "the  Mount"  in  Nehemiah*s 
days,  Xe.  tIIL  15;  and  in  those  later  times  when  the  crowds 
went  forth  from  the  city  bearing  "branches  of  palm- 
trees*'  to  meet  "the  King  of  Israel,"  Jn.xiLi3,  with 
hoeannas  of  triumph.  The  palm-tree  has  nearly  perished 
from  Palestine,  save  here  and  there  a  little  group,  as  at 
Jafia,  Jenin,  &c.;  the  olive,  the  symbol  of  the  nation, 
Ra  zL  17,  remains.^  Scattered  through  the  vacant  nooks 
of  the  city  you  see  the  cactus  or  prickly  pear;  cypresses, 
olives,  and  other  trees,  springing  up  even  in  the  Har&m; 
ploughed  fields  inside  the  western  and  northern  walls. 

In  the  course  of  this  walk  you  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  city ;  confused,  irregular,  and  un- 
dulating, with  marks  of  decay  everywhere.  The  stones 
are  crumbling,  the  waUs  are  ragged,  but  there  is  nothing 
dingy  about  the  houses,  for  smoke  is  but  little  known 
save  at  the  morning  or  evening  cooking  time.  If  you 
descend  and  traverse  the  streets  you  get  a  poor  impres- 
sion of  the  city.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  uneven 
(most  of  them  not  12  feet  wide);  its  pavement  (if  the 
name  can  be  used  in  such  a  case)  of  the  most  rugged 
kind,  not  rutted,  but  full  of  holes,  which  no  one  thinks 
of  filling  up.  The  bazaafs  are  poor  and  ill- stocked;  not 
crowded  with  buyers  like  those  of  Cairo,  but  still  kept 
alive  by  a  snudl  stream  of  citizens  and  strangers  r^u- 
larly  flowing  through  the  lanes,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  shops  are  placed;  and  in  March  and  April  thronged 
with  pilgrims,  both  Christian  and  Mohamedan,  who 
annually  flock  into  Jerusalem  irom  great  distances,  as 
far  as  Constantinople  on  the  north,  and  Tangiers  on 
the  west.  Though  the  streets  and  lanes  are  intricate, 
they  are  not  more  so  than  in  other  oriental  cities.  Nor 
are  they  at  all  more  filthy  than  most  of  these;  Dr.  Robin- 
son thinks  less  so,  remarking  that  of  all  oriental  cities 
he  had  visited,  "Jerusalem,  after  Cairo,  is  the  cleanest 
and  most  solidly  built "  (toL  l  p.  222).  It  has  no  large 
open  space,  like  the  square  at  Alexandria,  or  the  Esbe- 
kiyeh  of  Cairo;  but  the  vacant  piece  of  ground,  inside 
the  Jaffa  gate,  were  it  better  paved  and  kept,  might  be 
counted  tolerable  for  a  Syrian  town.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  and  business;  though  not  what  we  call 
bustle,  save  at  the  pilgrim  season;  and  the  city  is  not 
now  "full  of  stirs,  a  tumultuous  city,  a  joyous  city,** 
la.  xxti.  2.  Its  inhabitants  are  in  general  poorly  clothed, 
save  on  gala-days,  when,  arrayed  in  every  colour,  they 
saunter  outside  the  gates  or  sit  down  in  groups  upon 
the  tombs. 

In  ancient  times  the  gates  were  more  numerous  than 
now  (soe  Carpzorii  Annot  on  Ooodwin'a  Moaca  and  Aaron ,  p.396-  390; 
Lamy  do  Clvlt  Jenia.  p.  602-507;  Van  de  Velde'a  Jeroaalem).  At 
present  only  six  are  visible,  though  there  are  fragments 
of  others.  Of  these  "the  golden  gate"  is  built  up.  It 
is  on  the  east,  looking  right  up  to  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Bah-er-Bahmeh  (gate  of  mercy),  and  sometimes 
Bab-ed'Dahariyeh  (eternal  gate).  Its  double  arch  looks 
well  on  the  outside,  and  its  portico  within  (entered  only 
by  the  mosque),  with  its  Corinthian  monoliths,  is  still 
finer    (TralU'a  Jotophua,  vol.  i.  p.  44 ;  De  Saulcy,  toL  11.  p.  83-88 ; 

*  The  indeatmctible  vitality  of  the  elite  root,  even  after  the 
stem  haa  been  cut  over  or  destroyed  by  fire,  ia  anch,  aaya  Lord 
Nugent,  that  it  haa  been  thought  that  the  trees  on  Mount 
Olivet  at  thia  day  are  shoota  of  the  olivee  of  the  daya  of  our 
Lord  (aee  the  Syrian  Exploration  of  American  Otog.  Soe.  p.  10). 
What  makea  thia  more  likely  ia,  that  many  of  the  present 
Gethaemane  trees  are  not  only  old,  but  have  two  or  three  atema, 
abowing  that  they  are  ahoots  of  older  trees,  which  have  been 
cut  over,  aa  all  the  trees  round  Jeruaalem  were  by  Titua. 
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WiniMni.  Tol.  U.  p.  S56S7S;  Fabri,  toL  I.  p.  888).  The  Bob-tlr 
Mokarbeh  (near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  moeqne)  is 
seldom  opened;  the  four  in  daily  use  are  the  Bab-el- 
Khulil  (Hebron  or  Jaffa  gate,  2504  feet  above  sea),  on 
the  south- west;  the  Bab-el- AmM  (Damascus  or  Pillar 
gate),  on  the  north-west,  where  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  very  ancient  gateway;  the  Bah-eUHoUa  (little  or 
St.  Stephen's  gate),  to  the  east;  the  BabeUNebi-DoMd 
(Zion  or  David  gate),  on  the  south.  There  is  little 
probability  that  these  have  exactly  preserved  the  origi- 
nal outlets  of  the  city  (except  in  the  case  of  the  ''  golden 
gate");  as  the  city  has  been  so  much  contracted  from 


[363.]      Interior  of  the  Qolden  Oate-From  a  view  by  Catherwood. 


its  former  dimensions,  that  the  gates  must  be  differ- 
ently placed,  though,  it  may  be,  somewhat  in  the  old 
direction.  Several  Arabic  inscriptions,  on  the  Jafia 
gate  and  elsewhere,  mention  that  the  present  walls 
were  built  (or  rebuilt  rather)  by  Sultan  Suleiman,  in 
the  948th  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  1543  of  our  era;  pro- 
bably on  the  line  of  the  old  walls  of  Hadrian,  which 
had  again  and  again  been  breached  and  shattered. 
The  peculiar  rebating  or  edge-indentation  of  the  stones 
in  many  places,  shows,  however,  that  the  materials 
claim  a  Herodian,  if  not  a  Solomonian  antiquity.  The 
circumference  of  the  modem  walls  is  4326  yards,  or 
about  2}  English  miles  (Roblnaon,  vol  L  p.  S68;  BareUT's  City 
oftbe  Great  King,  p.  430-432).  llie  inside  ledge  (a  few  feet 
from  the  top)  is  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  any  one 
with  a  steady  head  to  walk  round  with  comfort.  In 
the  days  of  Josephus  the  walls  measured  33  stadia,  or 
upwards  of  4  miles  in  circuit  (J.  w.  b.  t.  eh.  4,  leot.  3;  Strabo 


Mt  ia  diiBoalt  exactly  to  lay  down  the  additiona  made  to  the 
city  in  the  daya  of  the  kiuga.  In  Kiepert'a  large  school  map 
there  is  an  attempt  at  this,  and  also  in  the  map  appended  to 
the  article  in  the  Mvaevm  of  Classical  Antiquities.  These  gire 
an  idea  of  what  was  done  by  Ussiah  (2  Ch.  xxtL  lOX  Jotham 
(2  Ch.  xxTiL  ax  Hesekiah  (2  Ch.  xxxii.  6),  and  Manaaaeh  (2  Ch. 
zxxiii.  14>.  We  learn  that  at  the  time  of  some  of  the  great 
eastern  inrasions  there  were  breaches  in  the  "city  of  David" 
(Is.  xxii.  9\  i.e.  in  the  old  wall  which  defended  Monnt  Zion. 
and  that  fbr  the  repairing  of  this  wall,  the  houses  of ' '  Jerusalem  " 
(the  city  proper)  were  broken  down. 

2  Perhaps  there  are  three  spots  alluded  to  here ;  thus— 

(1)  Zion  hath  despised  thee  (understood  though  not  expressed). 

(2)  The  dauptUer  of  Zion  (the  loiter  and  feebler  city). 

(3)  The  daughter  of  this  lower  dty  (i.e.  the  outdcirts  and  un- 

fortified suburbs)  hath  sliaken  her  head  at  thee. 
We  know  that  in  Scripture  the  "  daughter  of  a  city  "  is  some 
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says  60  stadia,  b.xYi.eb.  2,  sect  36).  In  the  days  of  the  An-  ' 
monnans,  or  Asmoneans  (for  both  forma  are  used),  the 
dty  was  smaller;  in  those  of  Nehemiah  yet  smaUer, 
and  in  those  of  David  smaller  still;  yet  probably  occu- 
pying more  ground  to  the  west  and  south  than  at 
present.^ 

6.  The  dimamant  and  configwraiUon  of  ike  citf.— 
Frequently  in  Scripture,  Zion  is  used  as  the  name  for 
the  whole  four-hilled  platform;  but  more  generally, 
especially  in  the  psalms  and  prophets,  we  find  a  douUe 
designation  applied  to  the  dty,  ''Zion  and  Jerusalem." 
That  this  is  not  a  mere  redupUoation,  and  that  the  two 
names  point  out  separate  places,  is  evident  from 
such  passages  as  the  following:  "Solomon  as- 
sembled all  the  elders  of  Israel  unto  king  Solomon 
in  Jeruaalem,  that  they  might  bring  up  the  ark  osl 
of  the  city  of  Daxid,  which  is  Zion,"  i  KL  rtu.  l 
"  The  virgin,  ^he  daughter  of  Zion,  hath  detpittd 
thee  (Zion  the  strong  fort);  (even)  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem  (the  less  fortified  dty)  hath  tkake* 
her  held  aX  thee,*'  s  KL  xix.  si.*  "  Out  of  Jerutalm 
shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that  escape 
out  of  Mount  Zion^^  (lb.  si).  "  In  SaJtm,  is  his 
tabemade,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Ztoa,'*  Pi. 
IxxtL  2.  **  Zion  is  a  wilderness,  JertuaUm  a  deao- 
lation,"  UlxiT.ia  *'Zi€n  shall  be  ploughed  like 
a  fidd,  and  Jerutalem  shall  become  hei^is,"  J& 
xxtl.  18;  ML  UL 11  These  are  a  few  out  of  the  many 
places  (upwards  of  forty)  in  which  the  two  places 
are  spoken  of  in  this  distinct  way.  And  thon^ 
each  of  these  names  is,  in  other  places,  used  to 
designate  the  whole  dty,  yet  this  very  frequent 
duality  of  designation  indicates  the  twofold  char- 
acter of  the  dty,  as  made  up  of  the  fortren  (Zion) 
with  the  houses  and  palaces,  Ps.  xlviU.  is,  dustering 
round  it  on  one  hill,  and  the  town  itself  (Salem)  on 
the  other;  giving  rise  perhaps  to  the  dual  form  of  the 
name  for  the  whole,  Jerumlayim  (Oeeen.  Lex.;  Jonet'  Proper 
Names  of  the  O.T.;  Simonls  Onomast  V.T.  p.  26S,  467,  **  ob  gemiosn 
nrbis  partem,  snperiorem  et  InXtetorem^  Simonis  Onomsst  X.T. 
pu  78^  77;  The  Proper  Names  of  the  O.T.  arranged  alpbabcticaDy,  te. 
p.  119, 1869).  This  form  of  expresdon  thus  becomes  not 
tautological,  but  strictly  accurate  and  exact.  Though 
this  twofold  dividon  has  quite  disappeared  from  the 
modem  city  (the  only  trace  of  it  being  the  deprewon 
which  runs  from  the  north-west  of  the  mosque  to  the 
DamilBCUs  gate);  it  was  recognized  by  the  rabbinical 
writers,  who  speak  of  "the  upper  and  lower  markets," 
showing,  as  a  Jewish  traveller  remarks,  '^that  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  at  least,  and  probably  before,  this  dis- 
tinction was  known '^  (Scfawan's  PaL  p.  248).  The  word 
''market'*  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  (the 


a4}oining  suburb,  or  village,  or  dependent  dty,  as  "  Bethel  sad 
her  daughters  '  (1  Ch.  vii.  28);  *'  Daughter  of  Zidoa"  =  1>Tt 
(li  xxiU.  12);  "  Sodom  and  her  daughteta-  =  Gomonha,  kc 
(Eze  xTl.  53) ;  '*  Gaza  and  her  daughters'*  (Joe.  xr  47X  Thw 
Zion,  or  the  "upper  city,"  the  "dty  of  David,-  is  the  metkn: 
Salem  or  Jebns,  the  lower  dtj,  is  the  daii^Alir  {Akra  i«  tbs 
mouni  of  the  daMghUr  of  Zion,  Is.  xtL  1 ;  xxxvU.  22);  th« 
daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  the  northern  suburb  of  th« 
lower  city  on  Bexetha^  which  was  afterwards  surTcmnded  by  tb« 
third  waU  (Joa.  J.  W.  v.  4,  2).  We  may  notice  that  it  is  ii»|«»- 
sible  to  ascertain  the  original  heights  of  any  of  these  hills:  aU 
of  them  having  been,  at  difTerant  times,  considerably  lersUsd. 
Were  it  the  case,  as  Dr.  Whitty  says,  that  Josephus  gires  the 
depth  of  the  T^ropoeon  as  50  cubite  (Whitty,  p.  247),  we  «dd 
get  some  idea  of  the  eleyation  of  Zion  and  Akra :  but  Josephoi 
does  not  make  thia  statement.  He  says  that  the  rook  eo  which 
Antonia  stood  was  60  eubito ;  but  that  is  all  (J.  W.  t.  5, 5> 
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expreiiiion  in  Eze.  zxvii.  18, 17,  fcc.  meaning  fMrchan- 
diae  rather  than  marlxt),  and  there  are  only  three  re- 
ferenoee  to  maricet  and  market-plaoes  in  the  Apooypha; 
but  Juiephus  gives  us  some  veiy  explicit  statements  as 
to  the  division  of  the  dty  into  two  parte,  called  the 
upper  and  lower  market-place  {iyopd,) .  Thus  he  writes, 
''The  dty  was  fortified  by  three  walls,  save  in  those 
parts  where  it  was  girt  with  inaccessible  valleys;  for 
there  there  was  but  one  wall  (xep/CoXof).  The  city  was 
constructed  with  one  port  facing  the  other  (cbn-cT/^^- 
9wrw\  upon  two  hiUs  (X6^),  which  are  separated  by 
a  middle  valley,  at  which  the  houses,  rising  one  above  the 
other'*  (hrdXKriKoi — ^not  " ooiresponding,"  as  Whiston 
translates,  but  "placed  one  above  the  other  in  great 
numbers  "-^'^  alter  super  et  post  alterum,  creber  et 
continuus;  .  .  .  alia  aliis  superposita  sine  interoes- 
sione  aut  intentitio  et  intercapedine,"  steph.  That.  toI.  u. 
p.i874,i876,Vaip7*t«L)— end.  Of  these  hills,  that  which 
holds  the  upper  dty  is  by  much  the  higher,  and  in 
breadth  more  straight  {l$&r€pot]  less  curved;  non  obli- 
quus  vel  tortuoeus;  steph.  Then.  toL  tU.  pl  11074).  On  ac- 
count of  its  strongly  fortified  character  (5<d  t^¥  ox^p^ 
TTfra)  it  was  called  Uie  fortress  {^poOpuufy  by  David  the 
king,  who  was  the  father  of  Solomon,  who  first  built 
the  temple;  among  us  it  is  called  the  upper  market- 
place. But  the  other  hill,  called  AkrOf  and  sustaining 
the  under  dty,  is  convex.  {dfjL4>lKVfyrotj  utrinque  incurvus, 
utrinque  gibbosus,  ScapalaB  Lex. — ^used  of  the  moon  in 
her  third  quarter.  Akra  was  unlike  the  upper  hill, 
which  was  atrctight,  in  that  part  which  was  oppodte  to 
the  lower  hill,  thus  broadening  the  valley  between.) 
Oppodte  this  was  a  third  hill,  naturally  lower  than 
Aloa,  and  formerly  separated  from  the  other  by  a 
broad  valley.  But  afterwards,  when  the  Asamonaeans 
reigned,  they  filled  up  the  valley  with  earth,  wishing 
to  join  the  dty  to  the  temple,  and  having  demolished 
the  top  of  Akra,  they  made  it  less  devated,  that  the 
temple  might  overtop  it.*  Now  the  valley  called  the 
Valley  of  the  Cheesemakers,  which  we  have  spoken  of 
aa  dividing  the  hill  of  the  upper  from  that  of  tiie  under 
dty,  reached  as  far  as  Siloam,  a  fountain,  sweet  and 
abundant,  which  we  call  by  this  name.  On  the  outdde, 
moreover,  these  two  hills  of  the  city  were  encircled  by 
deep  valleys,  and  on  account  of  the  precipices  on  both 
sides,  it  was  nowhere  accessible  "  (Jewiafa  wan,  ▼.  4,  i). 

Here  then  we  have  three  hiUs  described.  The  highest 
(v}//Ti\&T€pos  ToXX^)  is  that  on  which  the  fortress  of 
David  was  built,  viz.  Zion,  which  sustained  the  "  upper 
market-place."*  The  second  was  called  Akra,  and  sus- 
tained the  lower  dty;  and  the  third,  lower  than  Akra, 
Aud  right  opposite  to  it,  sustained  the  temple,  which 


»  The  Hebrew  of  2  Sft.  t.  7  ie  m»D  (mettudah),  the  fort;  the 

^topt.  givM  jri<wx^ :  Joeephue  himeelf  in  another  place  oalle  it 
i»fm  (Ant.  vii  S,  1)— thie  Akra  mnst  be  distingniehed  ttom  the 
hill  of  that  name  (J.  W.  b.  v.  4, 1)— and  is  need  not  only  by 
Joeepkoa.  but  also  in  the  Apoorrphal  authon  for  a  fort :  kmfm 
■0.  wikie,  eumma  nrbt,  eamma  turbie  pars,  arz,  mnnitio  (Biel'i 
TheMurut,  vol.  1.  p.  58,  59).  The  kiU  Akra  may  take  its  name 
from  the  Hebrew  nnH,  i.e.  the  hill  "behind,"  or  "weetem" 

hill;  << behind,"  in  Hebrew  orientation,  signifying  "weet." 
In  lUmndioal  Hebrew,  Akm  has  been  borrowed  tma  the 
Qmk  to  denote  "fort." 

'  in^H,  caotuaen,  flutig inm  (Steph.  Tha»)  These  Jevellings, 
whioh  took  plaoe  once  and  again,  make  it  almoet  impossible  for 
ns  to  Jodge  of  the  original  heighU  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem  by 
their  prasent  elevationi. 

>  In  the  Talmodie  writings  the  <« upper  SiUc"  and  "k>wer 
Sttk"  are  noognlaed  aooordingto  the  Josq>han  dlTiskm(Bohwan*s 
PaUttintf  p.  848).    8iUc  is  **stTCft"  in  Blbls  HebNw;  in  rab- 


was  thus  so  much  overlooked  by  the  buildings  on  the 
upper  parts  of  Akra  that  the  Asamonieans  levelled 
the  top,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  temple;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the 
proximity  that  made  the  height  so  unpleasant.  The 
temple-hill  still  remained  lower  than  the  other  two, 
for  it  formed  a  sort  of  centre,  round  which,  and  up  from 
which,  tier  upon  tier,  the  dty  gently  rose,  like  an 
amphitheatre  (AnUq.  xL  ii,  6),  or,  like  a  fan,  spreading  itself 
out  over  the  easy  slopes  of  Zion  and  Akra.  These 
twin  hills  formed  the  original  groundwork  of  the  whole 
of  what  we  call  Jerusalem;  the  other  heights,  Moriah, 
Besetha,  and  Ophel  (or  Ophlas,  as  Josephus  calls  it), 
being  quite  secondary.  On  Zion  stood  the  great  fort 
of  the  Jebuntes  whidi  David  took,  a  8a.  t.  6;  on  Akra 
stood  the  dty  called  Jebus,  Jo.  xiz.  lO;  i  Cb.  xi.  6,  or  Salem, 
in  the  days  of  Meldusedek,  and  Jebusi,  Joa  xtIU.  »,  in 
the  time  of  the  Jebudte  poesesdon.  In  after  ages  a 
splendid  city  of  palaces  sprung  up  round  the  fort  of 
Zion;  but  still  the  "City,"  originally  so  called,  stood 
upon  Akra,  and  the  two,  though  often  used  the  one  for 
the  other,  were  still  distinguished ;  much  as  London 
and  **  the  City  "  are  still  both  distinguished  from,  and 
yet  interchanged  with  each  other. 

This  distinction  is  brought  out  very  explidtly  in  the 
statement  which  Josephus  gives  us  of  the  original  cap- 
ture of  thA  fnrt.  He  tells  us  that  David  first  took  the 
"lower  dty"  by  force;  and  then  proceeded  to  attack 
the  dtadel — viz.  the  dtadel  of  that  which  became 
afterwards  the  upper  dty,  or  Zion  (Ant.flL9,i);  as  we 
read,  "  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  the  same  is 
the  city  of  David,"  a8a.T.r;  and  he  *'  dwelt  in  the  fort, 
and  called  it  the  city  of  David,*'  ch.T.9;  iC!h.xiLfi,7. 
Josephus  then  mentions  David's  erection  of  his  palace, 
evidently  in  the  upper  dty;  and  then  adds  that  ''he 
encompassed  the  lower  dty,  and  having  jdned  it  to 
the  dtadel,  made  the  whole  one  body  •*  and  having 
walled  it  round,  committed  the  charge  of  the  walls  to 
Joab"  (Ant.  Til.  3,2).  From  all  this  it  becomes  very 
dear  (1.)  that  the  upper  dty  was  Zion;  (2.)  that  ''the 
castle,"  or  "stronghold  of  Zion,"  is  what  Josephus 
calls  the  citadel  {t6  ^poOpiov,  and  also  ^  Bxpa);  (8.)  that 
the  hill  Akra  is  quite  distinct  from  this  citadel,  though 
Josephus  gives  the  same  name  to  both;  (4.)  that  the 
"upper  dty  "  lay  to  the  south,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
details  of  the  siege,  in  which  Titus  first  poured  down 
from  the  northern  height  of  Scopus,  scaled  the  outer 
or  third  wall,  pushed  through  Bezetha,  scaled  the 
second  wall  which  drcled  Akra,  and  then  laid  siege  to 
the  temple;  and  lastly  to  the  upper  dty. 

The  one  objection  to  this  is,  that  in  Ps.  xlviii.  2,  Zion 

binical  Hebrew  "market;"  and  also  in  Arabic;  as  we  find  in 
Jerusalem  to  this  day,  where  we  hare  ^uJb-el-lAhem,  5uX--Bab  el- 
Amftd,  to.  Joeephus  speaks  of  the  shops  or  markets  of  the 
wool-merchants,  the  cloth-merchants,  the  braxien,  Ac  (J.  W. 
y.  8, 1).  These  seem  to  have  chiefly  oocupled  the  Tyropoeon,  a 
Talley  of  greater  breadth  than  many  topographers  assign  to  it. 
Jeremiah  speaks  in  one  plaoe  of  the  Inhabitant  or  Inhabitress 
of  "  the  valley  "  (ch.  zxi.  18),  and  in  another  of  the  inhabitant 
of  "  the  fortreas  "  and  his  "  wares"  (ch.  x.  17),  as  if  the  fortress- 
city  as  well  as  the  ralley  had  its  merchauts.  Among  the  many 
kinds  of  merchants  mentioned  both  by  Joeephns  and  the  rabUs, 
dueaemongert  are  never  mentioned,  whioh  shows  that  it  was  not 
ftom  them  or  their  trade  that  the  Tyropoeon  took  its  name. 
The  rabbis  are  Tsiy  particular  in  their  allusions  to  cheese  and 
cheese-making,  yet  they  neTsr  allude  to  any  part  of  the  dty  as 
ooonpied  by  its  makers. 

«  See  Ps.  ojcKiL  8,  "  Jemsalem,  she  that  is  boilded.  is  aa  a 
dty  which  is  Joined  to  itself  together,"  is  the  striking  language 
of  the  original  Hebrew ;  very  like  that  of  Joeephns. 
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Htrnt  to  be  tpoken  of  aa  north;  and  on  this  CellAiivn 
and  Lightfoot  insist  Reland  has  fully  met  them  (PaL 
p.  847, 860;  Ant.  Smt.  p.  ft);  but  the  beat  answer  is  the  paral- 
lelism  of  the  paaaage;  according  to  Hebrew  structural 
thus: — 

Great  it  J«horah,  and  graatlj  to  ba  pniMd! 

In  the  city  of  our  God  (Salem,  or  the  "  city"). 
In  the  mountain  of  his  boliuen  (ZionX 
Fair  of  situation,  Joy  of  all  the  htnd  \ 
Mount  Zion ; 

Tbc  sides  or  ths  North.    (Akra.) 
The  dty  of  the  great  King.    (The  tohoU.) 

Thus  "the  sides  of  the  north"  is  the  designation  for 
**  the  city ''  proper,  or  lower  market,  on  Akns  as  con- 
trasted with  Zion;  and  the  two  together,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  or  as  Joaephus  speaks,  "as one  body,"  are  called 
"the  city  of  the  great  king."  Again,  in  Is.  xiv.  13, 
we  find  the  same  division  and  designation,  when  the 
king  of  Babylon,  marching  against  Jerusalem,  thus 
boasts  himself : — 

I  will  ascend  Into  hoaven, 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God ; 

I  will  ait  on  the  mount  of  the  congregation  (2Qon\ 
(I  will  sit)  nr  the  sides  of  the  North  (Akra). 

The  apocryphal  books  do  not  help  us  in  fixing  the 
location  of  Zion  or  Sion.  Second  Esdras  and  first 
Maccabees  give  the  prefix  Mount;  the  others  omit  it. 
Only  in  one  place  are  Zion  and  Jerusalem  spoken  of 
together  as  in  the  Old  Testament  books,  Bcchiswxxzn. 
u,  14  Sion  is  certainly  so  far  identified  with  Moriah 
as  to  be  spoken  of  as  ^e  place  of  sacrifice,  Eedns.xxir. 
10;  1  Mac.  T.  64.  But  then  the  inspired  writers  frequently 
do  the  same,  Ps.  ixxriU.  68,00;  exzxiL  IS;  either  recognizing 
Moriah  as  a  part  of  Zion,  or  using  Zion  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  whole  city,  Ps.  xlvili  12;  oxx?i  l;  la  L  Sr;  La.  L  4 
"The  Mount  Zion,"  however,  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  68,  seems 
singled  out  and  connected  with  the  tribe  of  Judah — 
confirming  our  position  that  Zion  was  the  southern 
hill,  and  that  the  southern  part  of  Jerusalem  belonged 
to  Judah. 

The  northern  line  of  the  first  or  old  wall  went 
straight  from  Hippicus  to  the  temple,  along  the  south- 
em  ridge  of  the  l^rropoeon,  protecting  Zion ;  and  was 
the  strongest  of  the  three,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  valley  beneath.  The  second  wall,  like  an  irregular 
semicircle,  went  round  the  curve  of  Akra^  for  the 
defence  of  that  hill  and  dty.     The  third  took  a  wide 

1  Besetha  was  the  hill,  and  cssDopolis  (»«ivM«Ajf )  was  the  city 
built  upon  it,  or  on  part  of  it ;  for  Joeephus  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  hill  (J.  W.  ii.  10,  4):  or  perhaps  Besetha 
was  a  suburban  Tillage,  giring  its  name  to  the  hill,  and  signify- 
ing (not  the  "new  city,'*  which  is  a  strained  etymology)  but 
**  the  house  of  olives  ;**  ri*ti  Zaydkf  an  olive ;  Btthrtayeth,  the 

house  or  town  of  Olives  (See  Simon's  Onomasi.  N.  T.);  like  Beth- 
phage,  the  house  of  Jlgi:  Bethany,  the  house  of  date*;  Betbeada 
(not  the  "bouse  of  merry"),  but  of  wattTf  or  the  water-spring, 
rntCTK^r^jl  (Simon's  OnomaM.)     Thus  Bezetha  was  connected 

with  OethHtMOu:  not  only  as  adjoining  it,  with  only  the  Kedxon 
between,  but  as,  the  one  the  Qlive-vUlogtt  and  the  other  the 
wine-preM  or  olivt'prtM.  Oetbaemane,  Besetha,  and  Olivet  are 
thus  linked  together. 

*  The  meaning  of  this  last  prediction  is  made  eleftr  by  I  Mac. 
It.  38,  "They  saw  the  sanctuary  desolate,  and  the  altar  pro- 
fitned,  and  the  gates  burned  up,  and  thmXn  ffrowing  in  the  e(naU 
<u  in  a  fared  "  (see  also  Jos.  Ant.  xiL  7,  6).  The  oj  pi  esses  and 
olives  which  one  sees  in  many  parts  of  the  mosque  area  at  the 
present  day,  intimate  the  continued  fulfilment  of  this  prediction. 
The  prophecy  of  the  "  ploughing  of  Mount  Zion"  has  not  been 
fulflUed,  if  Zion  be,  as  some  think,  the  wtrthem  hia  The  eouth 
hill  has  been  plonglied  for  we  know  not  how  many  centuries, 
and  at  this  day  is  covered  with  oom,  vegetables,  especially  oanli- 
flowenofenonnoiisiiss.    ThB  north  hOXhaB  never  been,  ploughed 


and  xigsig  sweep  round  the  north  hill,  where  the 
new  city,  Bezetha/  stood.  The  temple  ball  origmslly 
stood  alone,  belonging  neither  to  Akra  (though  per- 
haps more  to  the  former  than  the  latter)  nor  ^on; 
but  was  afterwards,  by  means  of  mounds  and  bridgee, 
connected  with  both,  specially  with  23on,  of  whidi  it 
was  reckoned  to  f onn  so  specially  a  part  that  2o&  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  temple  hill,  Ps.  eajciL  u. 
The  latter  however  is  occasionally  mentioned  sepantdj 
even  in  Jeremiah's  time  (b.c.  610),  when  the  prophet 
predicts  (1. )  that  Zicn  should  be  ploug^ied  as  a  field; 
(2.)  that  Jenualem  (the  main  city  whidi  stood  on  Akra) 
should  become  heaps;  (8.)  that  the  vuntntain  of  the 
house  should  become  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest.' 

Between  Zion  and  Akra  there  was  the  valley  of  the 
Tjrropoeon — ^the  chief  valley  of  the  dty  in  ancient  times, 
though  greatly  filled  up  in  after  ages.  From  Joeephui' 
statement  as  to  the  hill  of  the  upper  dty  (t&  fi^et 
IB^epot,  J.  w.  T.  4,1),  we  oondude  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  Tyropoeon  ran  somewhat  from  W.  to  £.,  or  rather 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.;  but  that  as  it  appioached 
Moriah,  it  bent  a  little  more  to  the  south,  till  it  ended 
at  Siloam,  where,  joining  itsdf  to  the  vaBey  of  the 
Kedron,  it  formed  an  open  space  of  somewhat  uneven 
ground,  in  which  the  kings*  gardens  once  were,  and 
where  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation 
and  fruitfulness. 

As  Scripture  and  the  rabbinical  writers  never  men- 
tion the  I^rropoBon,  but  speak  of  Hinnom  as  the  great 
valley  of  the  dty;  and  as  Joeephus  never  mentioni 
Hinnom,'  but  speaks  of  the  Tyro^obon  as  the  great 
valley;  the  condusion  is  strongly  foroed  upon  us  that 
ELinnom  and  the  T^ropcBon  are  identicaL  The  extreme 
southern  location  usually  assigned  to  Hinnom  is  com- 
parativdy  a  modem  one,  and  the  deep  narrow  gkn 
commencing  near  Bir-Eyvh,  and  extending  fixst  west 
and  then  north  (in  the  tortuous  course  of  whidi  srethe 
two  large  pools  Birhet-el'MamWntakd  Btrktt'es-Sultdn^ 
IB  more  likdy  to  be  Oihon — "the  gorge'* — the  place 
of  the  bursting  forth  of  waters.    (|f  i*)-     ^^  SfkhaeUt 

onlCh.uzll.  30;Gesen.Lex.)  Scripture  places  Hinnom, 
not  on  the  touth  but  the  eaat — "go  forth  unto  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  which  is  by  the  entiy  of 
the  eoMt-gate,  **  Je.  liz.  t;  maiv.  Snn-gstei  Sosebins  tells  us 
it  lay  dose  by  the  wall  of  the  dty,  towards  tiie  east, 

at  all,  but  been  always  the  diief  site  of  the  cAtj;  and  th»  dty, 
to  this  day,  literally  built  on  ''heaps.*'  Thia  is  to  ns  demoD- 
stration  that  the  soath  hill  is  Zion,  aooordiog  to  immeaMrial 
tradition. 

'  Unless  the  Omnath  of  Joeephus  be  (not  the  pordm-gate;  m 
genefally  supposed)  but  rsaTly  the  "  Oeennak-gate^"  or  "  Valley- 
gate;"  the  gate  that  opened  down  ttom  the  upper  dty  into 
"  THS  Valley/  i.e.  the  Vall^  of  Hinnom  or  Gehenna— y«M>«M^. 
as  Eusebius  writes  it.  This  Oennath-gate  was  a  gate  of  the 
old  wall,  and  was  situated  some  little  way  eastward  (or  south- 
east) from  Hippicus,  where  the  old  wall  began.  Seriptora  ie- 
cognizes  only  one  (M<  (m^K)  Id  or  at  Jemsalwn— Oap-Bem-Hinwm 
—mentioned  upwards  of  twelve  times  (Jo.  zv.  8,  Ac)  Oiho%  ii 
nsTer  called  a  Otte,  and  Dean  Stanley's  derivation  of  ar9  fnaa 
n*ll  (necessitating  the  alteiation  of  a  radical  letterX  is'impr»- 
bable(fifiuu  amd  Pal.  p.  477).  Hepkaim  is  not  calkd  a  GSr  hot 
an  Bmek  (S  8a.  v.  18).  Ktdron  is  nerer  mentioned  in  canneelioa 
with  either  Gik  or  SmA:  it  is  the  "brock  Kedron"  (S 8a.  xr.  SS\ 
or  "  the  Mld»  of  Kedion  "  (2  RL  zziii.  4).  Henoe,  the  **  VaDey* 
gate"  should  mean  the  Oe-Hinnom-gate.  «.€.  Gennatb-gate  fnt 
Lamy  de  Civit,  Jerue.  p.  595).  It  is  almost  impOHible  to  oonm^ 
gardeni  in  fktmt  of  or  near  the  Gennath-gata  of  RobinMn. 
These  lay  to  west  and  north;  not  in  the  tottep,  whkh  was^ 
most  popaloos  part  of  the  dty  (Je.  Z3d.  IX). 
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in  the  tribe  of  Benjamm  (o&omairt.)  Jerome  frequently 
alludes  to  it,  as  being  at  the  foot  of  Moriah,  as  watered 
by  Siloam,  and  near  the  fuller's  pool  (De  LoeU  Hebr.;  alao 
Oomm. onlUt.  x.  28;  J«.  tIL 3i);  Tophot  they  speak  of  as  "in 
Hinnom,'*  between  the  potter's  field  and  the  fuller's 
pool).  The  old  Arabic  historians  and  travellers  are 
equally  explicit  as  to  its  location  (ibnB«tttta]i,p.  123,1M; 
JftUl-Addln'ft  Hist,  of  lbs  Temple,  p.  7, 14S,  180;  Oriental  Tcaac  So& 
edlUon).  The  older  travellers  up  till  the  sixteenth  century 
adhere  to  this.  The  Jewish  writers  are  no  less  distinct 
(U^tfboi'e  Cent.  Cbor.  p.  77;  TrftTeli  of  PeUebla,  edited  by  Beniech, 
p.«i).  Sandys  and  Maundrell  in  the  seventeenth  are 
amongst  the  earliest  who  adopt  the  new  location;  and 
Dr.  Bobinson,  while  following  in  theur  wake,  gives  no 
reasons  for  departing  from  the  immemorial  topography 
of  Hinnom.  All  ancient  writers,  Christian,  Arabic, 
and  Jewish,  call  that  Hinnom  which  modem  travellers 
call  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  as 
stated  twice  over  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  this.  That  of  Judah,  running  irregularly 
westward,  is  thus  stated,  Joe.  xt.  8,  ''  the  border  went  up 
by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  unto  the  south  side 
of  the  Jebusite  (or  Jebusi);  the  same  is  Jerusalem  (not 
the  south  side  of  Zion,  the  dtadel;  but  of  Akra,  the 
city,  viz.  between  the  two  hiUs  and  the  upper  and 
lower  cities);  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  (Akra)  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom, westward  (t.e.  which  heaea$twardf  for  before = 
east — east  of  the  west  extremity  of  Hinnom);  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the  giants,  northward"  {i.e. 
which  hill  is  at  the  end  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Kephaim).  That  of  Benjamin,  running  eastward,  is 
similarly  stated,  Joe-xriiLts,  "the  border  came  down  to 
the  end  of  the  mountain  (Akra),  that  lieth  before 
(east  of)  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  which 
is  in  the  valley  of  the  giants  on  the  north  (which  is  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Bephaim),  and  descended  to 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to  the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the 
south  (i.e,  the  south  side  of  the  lower  dty,  and  the 
north  of  the  upper),  and  descended  to  Enrogel." 
Thus,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  metropolis  of 
the  land  was  divided  between  Judah  and  Benjamin ; 
Judah  possessing  Zion  and  Benjamin  Akra.  Hence 
it  is  said  that  ''Uie  Jebusites  dwdl  ^Hth  the  children  of 
Judah"  Joi.  xf.  63;  and  again,  that  ''the  Jebusites  dwell 
with  the  children  of  Benjamin^''  Jo.  1. 21.* 

6.  Relation  of  the  Tyropcton  to  the  city. — ^But  how 
do  we  account  for  the  name  Tyropoeon,  as  the  Jose- 
phan  designation  of  Hinnom  t 

The  nomenclature  of  Josephus  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received;  and,  if  properly  in- 
vestigated, would  elucidate  some  of  the  olncurities 
of  BibUcal  topography.  It  generally  keeps  pretty  dose 
to  the  Hebrew;  but  like  that  of  the  Septuagint,  is 
rather  arbitrary  in  its  spelling  and  also  in  its  transla- 
tion of  names.  He  sometimes  gives  the  Hebrew  name 
just  as  we  have  it,  or  very  slightly  altered;  and  some- 
times he  translates  it;  and  in  several  of  these  translations 
his  etymology  is  at  faulty  and  he  evidently  knew  Greek 
more  intimately  than  Hebrew.  He  sometimes  gives  us 
the  Hebrew  in  one  place  and  the  Greek  in  another,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  north  hill  where  Titus  encamped; 

*  See  Lightfoot'i  TernjAe^  p.  3, 161.  The  Jewuh  tradition  was 
that  *'  the  motintain  of  the  temple  Isj  in  the  lot  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjanin ;  the  line  of  diviaion  ooming  along  the 
south-east  coiner  of  the  altar." 


which  in  one  place  he  calls  2a^  from  the  Hebrew 
(Ant  xi.  8, 6),  and  in  others  Zcoirdt  (J.  W.  li.  19, 4;r.  8,  s), 
translating  into  Greek.  In  his  translations  there  are 
several  things  which  one  cannot  help  thinking  to  be 
mistakes.  He  describes  in  one  place  tiie  great  Roman 
arie»t  or  KpUit  (battering-ram),  and  informs  us  that  the 
Jews  called  it  nico  (conqueror)  from  the  Greek.  Had 
he  said  that  the  Romana  thus  named  it,  from  its  con- 
quering power,  we  could  thus  have  imderstood  nieo; 
but  when  it  is  the  Jewish  name  that  he  is  giving,  we 
indine  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  n3>»  (to  smite, 

"»T 

strike,  destroy,  SKL  ill.  19;  i  Ch.  xx.  i;  eeeGesea),  that  is 
the  origin  of  the  name,  q.d.  "the  destroyer,"  the 
"  smiter'*  (J.  w.  t.  7, 2).  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
formidable  missile  projected  by  the  Roman  baUista 
against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  he  mentions  that  the 
Jews  on  the  walls  watched  its  motions,  and  gave  warn- 
ing of  its  approach  by  the  cry  ^t  ipxerat^  '*  the  son 
cometh;'*  here  also  translating  inaccurately;  for  they 
evidently  cried  not,  as  this  would  imply,  pn  Ma>  "  the 
ton  Cometh,"  but  pK  KSi  "  the  ttone  oometh.'*  The 
Amygdaloid  pool  of  this  historian  may  possibly  be  the 
Migdol^pool,  "  tower- pool "  (J.w.  t.  11,4);  the  Struthiut 
or  "  sparrow-pool"  (lb.)  may  be  "flock-pool,"  or  "sheep- 
pool  "  (mhvy,  Ashtoreth = flock,*  the  word  rendered  by 

the  Sept.  ToLfijnw  in  De.  vii.  13,  &c.),  which  was  near 
Antonia  (J.  w.  t.  11, 4),  just  about  the  place  where  the 
modem  Birket-es-Serain  (called  by  old  pilgrims  piscina 
prohatica,  and  by  modem  travellers  Bethesda)  lies. 
The  doKwy  dyofM,  or  "wood-market,"  as  it  has  been 
rendered  ("  materi»  forum,"  by  Hudson,  toI.  u.  p.  804), 
may  possibly  be  the  square  or  street  into  which  the 
people  congregated,  as  when  Ezra  addressed  them, 
Ne.  TilL  1,  from  r2V^  iduchan)^  the  well-known  rabbinical 

word  for  the  desk  or  pulpit  from  which  the  priests 
blessed  and  addressed  the  people  (Levi'g  Lingua  Sacra). 
We  have  no  reference  to  a  '^wood-market"  elsewhere 
in  Josephus;  and  though  the  rabbins  speak  of  a  cham- 
ber in  the  temple  called  a  "wood- room,"  where  the 
wood  for  the  altar  was  examined,  yet  they  mention  no 
public  dyopa  of  this  kind  (Ugbtfool's  Temple,  and  hia  Gent 
Chorogr.)  They  do,  however,  speak  very  frequently  of 
the  place  called  Dukana,  where  the  priests  blessed  the 
people  when  assembled  together  (Lightfoot's  Temple,  p.  iss) . 
It  is  not  unlikely  then,  that  the  Tyropoeon  was  a 
word  which  Josephus  had  mistranslated.  Nor  in 
saying  so  do  we  impeach  his  scholarship,  any  more 
than  we  do  that  of  Ducange,  when  we  point  to  his 
blunder  in  deriving  Saracen  from  Sarah  the  wife  of 
Abraham;  or  than  that  of  the  seventy  Alexandrii^ 
rabbis,  when  we  point  to  their  translation  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
16,  of  D03M  (heights)  by  rervpiafiivoif,  the  "cheese- 
made  "  hill.  If  seiwnty  learned  Jews  mistook  the  above 
Hebrew  word  for  another,  very  like  it  in  sound  and 
BpeUing,  (D^aaaHi  gavnooneem^  high  hills,  for-u'SSi  gevee- 
nahf  cheese),  why  should  not  a  less  learned  Jew  mis- 
take D3rua:i»  gibeninnam,  for  cheese-makers,  and  trans- 
late it  Tvfioroioty  seeing  the  Hebrew  words  are  so  very 

'  Here  probably  an  old  tower  itood  (afterwards  abaorbed  in 
Antonia)  called  Ashtorttk-tover  st  fiook-toy^m.  Aihtorelh  was 
oonfonnded  with  Straio;  and  hence  we  have  *'8tratoVtower," 
near  Antonia,  where  Antigonus  was  aaaaaiiinated  by  order  of  his 
brother  Aiiatobulna  (Ant.  xiii.  11,  9).  If  the  above  etymology 
be  accepted,  it  will  aolre  a  great  critical  posle  as  to  the  origin 
,  of  the  name  "  Strato'a  tower." 
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nmilArt  The  mistake  of  the  Septuagint  is  bo  like  that 
of  Joeephus  as  to  give  some  probability  to  our  etymolo- 
gical conjecture;  and  so  to  confirm  the  univerBal  Jewish 
tradition  that  Hinnom  and  theTjrropceon  are  the  same. 
Schwarz's  derivation  of  it  from  the  similarity  of  ttskpoth 
or  $hq>hoth  (the  dung-gate,  Ne.  li.  13;  UL  is),  to  ihtphothj 
which  is  used  to  signify  **  cheese"  in  2  Sa.  zvii.  29,  is 
inadmissible  (Palertlne,  p.  S4S). 

The  Tyropoeon  ended  at  ^oam  (Jot.  J.  w.  t.  4,  i);  and 
it  began  at  or  alxmt  EUppicus,  for  Josephus  merely 
says  that  the  old  wUl  began  at  that  tower;  but  does 
not  afi&rm  that  the  valley  actually  began  there,  though, 
of  course,  it  must  have  commenced  somewhere  near  it. 
We  know  where  Siloam  is;  as,  notwithstanding  the 
displacements  and  doubts  of  Lightfoot,  Roland,  and 
Alford,  it  is  one  of  the  best-ascertained  spots  of  Jeru- 
salem topography;  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  city, 
and  though  in  ruins,  and  perhaps  not  the  veritable  tank 
of  Josephus,  retaining  the  name  of  Silwftn  to  this  daj* 
But  where  was  Hippicus?  Somewhere  northward,  as 
Josephus  tells  us  (J.  w.  t.  «,  s),  not  Tp6s  BOcw,  but  xard 
pofi^cuf ;  so  that  we  must  look  for  it  somewhere  in  the 
north-west  quarter  of  the  city,  not  of  Zion  merely. 
This,  of  itself,  makes  us  doubt  the  usual  location  of 
this  tower — at  the  modem  Kalah,  or  castle;  for  the 
castle  lies  towards  the  west  entirely,  or  rather  aotUh- 
toest,  and  not  north  in  any  sense.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  doubt;  and  as  the  main  topographical 
controversies  regarding  the  city  turn  on  the  site  of  this 
tower,  we  must  examine  the  point. 

This  great  oblong  tower  has  been  in  former  times 
accounted  the  representative  of  the  castle  of  David. 


L364.3      The  Cattle  of  David  and  Jaffa-gate.— From  a  photograph 
by  the  Bar.  W.  R.  Bridges. 


It  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Bourdeauz  **  Pilgrim,*'  nor 
by  Eusebius,  nor  by  subsequent  writers  for  some  cen- 
turies; from  which  we  conclude  that  it  was  not  then 
the  commanding  object  which  it  is  now.  Li  crusading 
times  it  was  known  as  the  castle  of  the  Pisans,  because 
repaired  and  dwelt  in  by  them  in  the  crosading  age 
(LaA,  Ylaggio  al  Santo  Sepolcro,  p.  334, 411;  Waha,  Laboree  God- 
flredi,  p.  42b).  Occupying  the  highest  point  of  Zion,  it  is 
the  most  elevated  building  in  modem  Jerusalem,  and 
may  well  be  the  relic  of  David's  fortress,  or  rather  of 
the  Jebusite  stronghold  which  he  took.  That  it  is 
Hippicus  rests  on  no  proof;  that  it  is  not,  admits  of 


much.  Josephus  is  oar  only  informant  as  to  Hippicot; 
and  the  measurements  of  the  modem  castle  do  not  cor- 
respond with  hie  atatetnente  in  any  pariieular.  (1.)  He 
says  that  Hippicus  was  solid  within  up  to  the  hdf^t  of 
thirty  cubits  (J.  w.  ▼.  4,  s).  The  present  tower  is  not 
solid,  and  bears  no  marks  of  having  been  so.  (2.)  He 
tells  us  that  Hippicus  was  a  tetragonor  mjumt;  the  pre- 
sent tower  is  not,  as  the  southem  exceeds  the  easteni 
side  by  about  fourteen  feet.  (8.)  He  gives  twentj- 
five  cubits  (above  forty-three  feet)  as  the  length  of 
each  side  of  the  square.  The  preeent  tower  is  fifty- 
six  feet  by  seventy;  and  as  Josephus  never  dmtnuAcs 
but  sometimes  exagyeratee  the  dimensions  of  his  mira- 
hilia,  we  are  quite  sure  that  his  measurements  could 
not  apply  to  the  present  oasUe.  (4.)  He  is  vexy  psiti- 
cular  as  to  the  tisee  of  the  stones  of  the  difierenttowen, 
specifying  some  as  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen  broad,  and 
eight  deep.  The  largest  stone  in  the  present  fortrees 
is  thirteen  feet  long  and  three  feet  and  a  half  broad. 
Instead  therefore  of  the  present  tower  "  tallying  well 
enough  with  the  description  of  Hippicus'*  by  Josephus, 
as  Dr.  Robinson  says  (toL  i  p.  30»),  U  variee  from  it  to 
entirely  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  there  is 
nearly  all  the  proof  that  the  drcumstanoes  admit  of 
that  the  modem  castle  is  not  the  ancient  tower  o/HerwCt 
friend,  A  square  tower  and  an  oblong  one,  a  solid 
tower  and  a  hollow  one,  a  tower  seventy  feet  broad  and 
one  forty  feet  broad,  a  tower  on  the  north  of  a  city 
and  one  at  the  south,  aro  very  different  things. 

7.  Beginning  of  the  old  wall.— The  old  wall  then, 
and  the  lyropoeon  which  it  overhung,  did  not,  we  think, 
begin  at  the  modem  dtadeL    Where  then  did  these 
commence? 

The  only  still  perceptible  valley 
in  Jerusalem,  at  this  day,  is  that 
near  the  Damascus  gate  and  in- 
wards, from  north-west  to  south- 
east. There  the  ground  falls  low, 
as  one  sees  very  distinctly  when 
standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives; 
and  ere  the  rabbidi  of  centimes 
was  poured  into  it  most  have 
been  still  lower.^  May  not  this 
betheTyropoBonI  OfcouRe,it 
would  dope  upward  on  both 
sides  considerably,  and  Hippicus 
would  be  at  some  little  distance 
west,  or  west  by  north  of  the 
Damascus  gate.  Some  great 
tower  once  stood  at  the  present 
projecting  angle  of  the  western 
wall,  where  we  find  the  Eatot-^- 
JaUd  (castle  of  Goliath  =i6ian^ 
oasUe),  the  "turns  angulaiis*'  of 
the  crusaders,  and  the  "  Tbncred's 
tower  "  of  their  suocessors  (Waha*s  Laboree  Oodfkedl.  p  iU. 
4M).  **  It  consists  of  a  large  square  area  or  platfonn, 
bmlt  up  soUdly  of  rough  stones,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  height.  At  the  south-west  comer  of  this  platform 
are  the  remains  of  a  higher  square  tower,  bdltof  small 
unhewn  stones  cemented  together;  aU  these  worin 
seem  to  have  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  still  older 

wall"  (Roblnion,  vol.  L  p.  818;  toI.  iiL  198).  Dr.  Bobioson 
supposes  this  to  be  a  fragment  of  tiie  Hcond  or  rAiW 
wall;  and  according  to  his  topography  it  might  be  so; 

«  "Deeply  hollow,"  mya  De  Saulcy  (wl.  IL  ^  «U     "^ 
most  marked  valley  of  the  city,"  says  Dr.  Bobiaaoii(voL  iU.  «rX 
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bat  it  IS  mare  likely  to  have  bebnged  to  the  first  walL 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  tower  this  was. 
Bat  probaidy  it  was  one  of  the  towers  that  Josephas 
describes  as  adjacent  to  Hippicus;  either  Phasaelus  or 
Mariamne.    For  we  believe  that  these  three  towers 
weie  in  that  part  of  the  old  wall  which  went  north  and 
south,  not  east  and  west,  as  some  have  supposed.^  About 
three  years  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Athenteum 
describing  a  discovery  of  great  masses  of  wall-masoniy, 
some  twenty  feet  b^ow  the  surface,  a  little  south  of 
the  traditional  "porta  judidaUs,''  marked  14  on  Van 
de  Velde's  huge  map  of  Jerusalem.    The  writer  sup- 
poses this  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  teeond  walL    We 
rather  take  it  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Jirtt,  confirming  our 
conjecture  that  the  first  wall  ran  somewhere  in  a  line 
from  a  little  south  of  the  Damascus  gate  to  the  west 
waU  of  the  Harftm.     It  could  not,  of  course,  be  the 
third  wall ;  and  we  think  that  the  curve  of  the  second 
wall  must  have  gone  considerably  further  north.     We 
do  not  dogmatize,  we  only  suggest;  a  few  excavations 
would  settle  the  question.     A  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Jerusalem  to  ourselves  mentions,  that  in  February  1861, 
when  workmen  were  digging  foundations  near  the 
"  Ecce  Homo "  arch,  they  came  on  a  large  flat  stone, 
on  raismg  which,  there  appeared  a  large  stream  of  I 
water  running  in  the  direction  of  the  mosque.     This 
marks  a  hollow  running  from  west  to  east;  and  indi-  I 
cates  pretty  nearly  the  line  of  the  first  wall,  which  ■ 
went  along  the  southern  ridge  of  the  l^ropceon,  on  the  ' 
high  ground  above  this  "stream."'    A  straight  line 
(the  first  wall  was  straight)  commencing  a  little  west  of  i 
the  Damascus  gate,  then  keeping  a  little  to  the  south  i 
of  this  stream,  till  it  reach  the  west  temple- wall,  would  | 
suit  well  the  position  of  that  part  of  the  first  wall  I 
which  went  eastward.    This  would,  singularly  enough,  i 
indicate  the  street  £l-Wdd  (the  Valley-street)  as  in  part 
thelineof  theTyropoBon.  (SeeVandeVelde^Bmap.)  It  would  I 
also  follow  "the  lane  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mills,"  which 
began  at  the  Moghrebin-gate  and  found  its  way  up  to 
the  Damascus-gate  (Barclay,  p.  4Mi  M^lr-ed-dln,  cited  bjr  Bar-  . 
day,  p.  SBs).     Mr.  Thrupp,  in  a  recent  letter  quoted  by  | 
Dr.    Whittj    (water  Supply  of  Jeroialem,  pref.  p.  33),    in   a 
measure  seems  to  coincide  with  the  above  view,  only  he 
would  not  begin  the  Tyropoeon  quite  so  far  up  as  the 
Damascus  gate.  i 

As  we  are  of  those  who  believe  in  the  honesty  and  | 
substantial  accuracy  of  Josephus,  we  may  notice,  in 
passing,  a  statement  of  his  with  regard  to  the  towers  , 
in  this  wall,  which  has  been  set  down  by  many  as  an 
exaggeration.     It  has  been  said  that  there  could  be  , 
no  such  view  of  Arabia  from  them  as  he  describes.  , 
A  letter  from  a  Jerusalem  friend,  very  recently,  to  our- 
selves, gives  the  following  account.     "Your  question 
about  Hippicus  especially  interests  us;  for  we  are  now 
living  in  a  house  at  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of 

*  A  French  author,  in  1422,  referi  to  a  ca«tle  a  little  west  of 
the  city,  in  disrepair— "  an  dehors  de  la  rille  ver  ponent  il  y  a 
un  petit  ohsstel  deaempare  au  get  d'nn  oanon  de  la  rille"  (Sur- 
v€y  0/  Bffifpt  and  Sjpria,  by  Sir  Gilbert  de  Lannoy).  What  fbrt 
was  this!  Hippicus,  says  D'AnTille.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  ' 
aach  ruins  outside  the  city  now.  But  as  Launoy's  visit  was  a 
century  before  the  present  walls  were  built,  the  Kalat  el  Jalftd 
might  hare  been  then  considei»bly  outside,  and  may  be  the 
ruin  referred  to  by  thb  old  traveller 

*  Whitty  visited  this  (p.  197),  and  reckons  it  the  mere  leakage 
of  water  through  a  partition  wall,  deep  underground,  into  an 
anoient  vault,  which  was  descended  to  by  a  ladder.  He  thinks 
the  vault  may  have  been  a  subtenanean  military  passi 
to  Antonia,  though  afterwards  converted  into  a  oeaspooL 


the  dfy,  dose  to  the  remarkable  ruins  of  the  so-called 
Kalat-el- JalCid,  which  to  me  looks  far  more  like  Hip- 
picus than  '  the  castle.*  We  have  been  enabled  once 
mors  to  justify  Josephus.  From  the  upper  room  of 
this  house  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Moab 
mountains;  but  that  is  not  alL  We  have  also  a  peep 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  can  thus  testify  that  any  castle 
which  may  have  existed  here  in  Josephus*  time  must 
have  had  the  same." 

It  will  complete  our  statements  as  to  Hippicus  and 
the  l^^pceon  to  mention  that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast 
gives  Migdal-PUnu  as  another  name  for  the  tower  of 
Hananeel  in  Je.  xxxi.  88,  and  Zee.  xiv.  10  (Lightfoot, 
Cent  Chorogr.)  Schwarz  remarks,  "The  targumist  Jona- 
than Ben  Uzziel,  a  scholsr  of  the  famous  Hillel  the 
elder,  lived  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  king  Herod. 
....  We  find  that  he  renders  Hananeel  by  Migdal' 
PUnu,  evidently  tower  of  Hippicus"  (Faiestine,  p.  tso^su). 
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This  is  curious,  but  determines  nothing.  Then  as  to 
the  Tyropoeon,  the  Chronicles  of  Kabbi  Joseph  speak 
of  "the  vaUey  between  the  two  mountains,  Mount 
Zion  to  the  west  and  Mount  Moiiah  to  the  east"  (vol.  L 
p.  74, 76).  This  would  coincide  with  Schwarz,  and  in  a 
meagre  with  our  own  hypothesis;  but  it  completely 
overthrows  the  theory  of  Dr.  Rolunson,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Fergusson.  According  to  Robinson  and  others 
the  west  wall,  extending  from  Psephinus  on  the  north, 
to  the  modem  citadel  on  the  south,  nearly  a  mile,  had 
none  of  these  great  towers;  and  yet  it  was  the  wall 
which  of  all  others  most  needed  them,  because  built  on 
nearly  level  ground,  or  rather  on  ground  whose  up- 
ward slope  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage.  It  was  the 
city's  weak  point,  and,  as  such,  assailed  by  all  invaders 
from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Bomans.  According  to 
these  same  topographers  the  wall  running  eastward 
from  the  citadel  to  the  temple,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
had  no  less  than  three  immense  towers  t  Yet  nowhere 
were  towers  less  needed,  seeing  it  could  not  be  attacked 
till  the  other  two  walls  had  been  carried,  and  was  besides 
on  the  high  ridge  of  the  Tjrropoeon,  with  a  deep  valley 
underneath.  The  crowding  of  towers  on  the  city*s 
strong  point  into  a  short  line  of  wall  whefe  they  were 
useless,  and  the  abstraction  of  them  from  the  city's 
weak  point,  viz.  the  long  line  of  western  wall  where 
they  were  indispensable,  is  a  species  of  fortification 
which  strikes  even  the  unmilit^  eye  as  not  a  little 
strange.  The  diagrams  Kos.  865,  366  will  best  illus- 
trate this;  and  show  that  (if  we  are  correct  in  our 
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topography)  the  towers  were  really  built  to  defend  the 
eitjf,  aiid  not  the  eity  to  defend  the  towen, 

8.  Site  of  the  crucifixion. — But  these  questions  as 
to  Hippicus  and  the  I^poeon,  lead  on  to  the  great 
eodesiastical  question — the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  which 
we  must  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  discuss. 

This  point  has  of  late  yean  been  aigued  with  much 
wannth,  some  dogmatism,  and  no  inconsiderable  re- 
search.  For  centuries  the  spot  was  regarded  as  the 
best  ascertained  in  Palestine;  men  had  no  more  mis- 
givings as  to  it  than  as  to  Jerusalem  itself.  But  the 
belief  of  ages  has  been  disturbed;  and  with  this 
disturbance  much  topogn^hical  information  has  been 
brought  to  the  surface,  most  of  it  however  tending,  as 
yet,  rather  to  unsettle  than  to  settle  old  questions; 
while  awakening,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  unexpected 
amount  of  ecclesiastical,  historical,  antiquarian,  and 
architectural  zeal.  Mr.  Fei^gusson's  recent  theory, 
founded  chiefly  on  the  architecture  of  the  present 
*' mosque  of  Omar,"  has  added  fresh  complications, 
while  it  has  called  attention  to  several  points  hitherto 
overlooked. 

In  discussing  the  chorography  of  Jerusalem  .some 
warmth  may  be  excusable;  but  dogmatism  is  out  of  place. 
And  this  for  two  reasons — (1.)  because  the  questions 
are  intricate  and  the  information  imperfect;  (2.)  be- 
cause a  few  well-directed  ezcavationt  might,  in  a  week 
or  two,  iupply  us  with  facta  which  would  at  once  confirm 
or  confute  ancient  tradition  and  modem  argument.  This 
second  reason  will  weigh  most  strongly  with  those  who 
have  sifted  the  questions  most  thoroughly,  and  especially 
with  those  who  have  examined  them  on  the  spot.  They 
will  be  cautious  as  to  their  conclusions,  if  not  out  of  re- 
spect to  their  present  deficient  inf onnation,  at  least  from 
salutary  dread  of  emeitging  facts.  The  localities  of  a 
city  so  often  razed,  burned,  and  reduced  "to  heaps,"  !*■. 
ixxlx.  1;  whose  "ruins  are  multiplied,"  Eso.  xxi.  16;  whose 
valleys  have  been  filled  up;  whose  precipices  rounded 
off  into  mere  slopes;  and  which  is  now  built  upon  a 
deep  and  undulating  substratum  of  debris,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  are  not  so  easily  detexmined 
as  those  of  one,  like  Athens,  never  exposed  to  such  de- 
solating reverses,  occupied  without  a  break  by  jjf^  ori- 
ginal possessors,  and  retaining  in  its  present  monu- 
ments the  full,  sharp  outline  of  its  own  great  national 
stoiy. 

Not  that  the  transformations  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
changes  in  its  topographical  physiognomy  are  due  to 
enemies  alone.  No  doubt,  in  terrible  retribution  the 
city  has  been  "turned  upside  down,"  SKL  xxi.  U;  and 
the  mounds  of  its  ruins  are  the  monuments  of  its  trans- 
gression. No  doubt  the  rubbish  poured  into  its  interior 
hollows,  and  shot  down  into  the  exterior  valleys  of  the 
east  and  south  by  the  rage  of  successive  destroyers, 
has  converted  depressions  into  levels,  difis  into  slopes, 
and  greatly  efB^ed  the  features  of  Agrippean,  and  still 
more  of  Asamonaean  Jerusalem;  but  many  of  the  level- 
lings  and  fillings  up,  age  after  age,  recorded  so  carefully 
intiie  Maccabflsan  and  Josephan  annals,  were  for  defence, 
convenience,  and  necessity,  nay,  also  for  onuunent,  and 
show  us  that  the  effiuang  of  some  of  the  old  lines  and 
landmarks  was  the  work,  not  of  the  invader,  but  the 
patriot.  The  levelli^  of  Moriah  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  and  that  of  Akra  to  prevent  its  overlooking 
the  sacred  fane,  was  the  woric  of  friendly  hands. 

We  do  not  mean  to  detail  the  items  of  a  long  and 
often  wearisome  discussion;  nor  do  we  at  all  entertain 


the  hope  of  settling  the  site  of  Golgotha.  We  wnh 
merely  to  give  the  general  facts  and  reasooingB  of  the  I 
case,  so  far  as  these  can  be  condensed  within  the  limiti 
of  an  article.  A  continuous  historical  statement  will 
perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  putting  our  readen  in  pos- 
session of  this  entangled  controversy. 

We  must  begin  with  Scripture.  We  shall  not  die 
Je.  xxxi.  39,  where  Goath  is  named,  as  there  is 
some  uncertainty  whether  this  is  the  root  of  Golgotha. 
Tet  it  may  be;  for  as  we  do  not  know  the  authentic 
Hebrew  spelling  of  the  latter  word^  the  wards  msy 
really  be  cognate,  if  not  idoiticaL^  But  we  oome  at 
once  to  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  no  such  word  as  Calvary  in  the  original 
Scriptures.  Golgotha  is  the  Hebrew  name,  Mml  xxtIL  S; 
Mar.  XT.  a;  Jn.  xlx.  17;  and  Kpeoflou  r6ror  is  the  Greek, 
Mat  xxtU.  as ;  Mar.  xt.  tt ;  Lu.  xxiil.  S3 ;  Jn.  xix.  17.  Calxuj 
is  the  Latin  translation,  which,  through  the  Vulgate 
chiefly,  has  oome  to  be  the  special  name  for  the  place 
of  crucifixion.  Grolgotha  is  nowhere  called  a  moimt  in 
Scripture.  In  the  early  fathers  monticuluM  is  lome- 
times  used,  but  its  name  with  them  is  generally  "nA" 
or  "  pUce.'* 

Cmz  ad  loeom  Galgata 

Bibi  ferri  datar.-<Mo&6'i  H»mni  LaUni,  toL  L  p.  110.) 

and  again — 

£t  in  mpe  CalTiriie 

Tu  matrem  prope  stantem.— <Ib.  p.  123.) 

and  again — 

Et  ad  locam  CalTarin 

Te  mortaum  ▼i<lerant.~<Ib.  p.  134.) 

There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  the  usual  place  of 
execution,  though  the  fact  of  the  two  thieves  being 
taken  thither  along  with  Christ  would  rather  suggest 
this.  It  is  not  the  place  of  tkulU,  but  of  a  sM— 
indicating  either  its  shape  or  the  discovery  of  tome 
skull  there  (MeAlford'iGreakTealaiM&t,ToLLp.9BB).  (1.) 
It  %pai  without  the  eity.  Mat  xxviLst,  "  as  they  were 
coming  ott^"  (i^tpx6fie90i)f  i.e.  of  the  city,  for  the  pre- 
vious verse  mentions  their  leaving  the  judgment-haH, 
Mar. XT. 90,  ''they  led  him  out"  (i^dyovaw);  Jn-xix  17. 
"he,  bearing  his  cross,  vent  forth''  {i^^XBof).  Thefact 
also  that  **  a  great  company  (xoXi^  xX^or)  of  people'' 
followed  him,  Lu.  xxiu.  S7,  would  indicate  that  he  waa 
outside  the  streets  and  walls.  (2.)  Jt  woe  not  far  from 
the  city.  Jn.  zlx.  90, "  the  place  where  Jesus  was  cruoBed 
was  nigh  to  the  dty"  (^i5«);  not  necessarily  in  juxta- 
position; for  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  which  was  a  Sab- 
bath-day*s  journey,  is  said  to  be  "nigh,"  Ae.  L  u  The 
transference  of  the  cross  from  Jesus  to  Simon  would 
intimate  that  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  sufferer. 
Jt  was  not  till  they  got  outside  that  the  traneferenoe 
took  place.  Mat.  xxtlL  8S;  which  obviously  implies  a  dis- 
tance without  the  walls,  for  whidi  the  victim  wm 
unequal.  This,  with  the  subsequent  running  to  and 
fro  of  disciples  and  women,  gives  the  impression  that 
thet«  was  considerable  space  between  the  dty  and  Gol- 
gotha.    (3.)  There  was  room  for  a  garden,  a  tomb^  md 


«  The  circle  dewribed  hf  the  propheUc  meararinf  liae  «wM 
be  thna  traced-<l)  Oanb,  ■onth-wert  of  tha  dty.  (2)  <^* 
westward,  to  the  south  of  the  prwent  aah-moaiida.  (5)  iVfcjr 
0/  the  dtad  bodits,  north,  within  the  thiid  wall,  i»bm  w 
AKTTiana  were  destroyed,  2  Ki.  xix.  85;  I«.  rxxrii.  »;  tfce  word 
in  all  thew  placet  beiug  the  aame  as  In  Jeremiah,  e*^^l> 
i.€.  dead  bodies.  (4)  Tki  witf«y  tff  the  aahn,  in  the  nme  diieo«i«», 
but  mora  eartwaid.  (6)ThtJUldswtotkt£einm.  («)rh(««fb 
pfKontgoU,  at  tiie  temple. 
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a  pUue  of  executicn.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  being  a 
rich  man,  would  not  be  content  with  a. small  patch  of 
ground  for  a  garden,  nor  a  bare  rock  for  a  sepulchre ; 
and  this,  of  itself,  seems  to  be  iireooncilable  with  the 
theoiy  which  makes  the  dome  of  the  rock  the  sepulchre. 
There  wm  no  room  there  for  a  garden,  even  had  the 
want  of  soil  been  no  barrier ;  a  few  yards  of  rock  are 
all  that  the  rich  man  could  have  had  for  garden  and 
tomb!  Besides,  the  rock- cut  tombs  around  Jerusalem 
are  all  very  carefully  and  beautifully  hewn.  We  have 
visited  every  one  of  them,  and  marked  how  skilfully 
and  with  what  labour  the  chisel  has  been  implied  in 
adorning  their  exterior,  and  cutting  out  their  interior; 
floor,  sides,  and  roof.  The  tombs  on  Akeldama  are 
specimens  of  internal  hewing;  those  of  the  kings  and 
judges,  of  external  adornment.  The  rock  under  the 
great  dome,  which  Mr.  Feigusson  claims  for  the  sepul- 
chre, has  not  been  touched  by  a  chisel.  There  is  no 
shaping,  nor  squaring,  nor  carving  about  any  part.  It 
is  so  rugged  and  uncouth  that  one  feels  nearly  certain 
that  a  rich  man  like  Joseph  would  never  have  been 
content  with  such  an  unshaped  block  and  such  an 
uncarved  hole  in  a  rock;  and  that  the  evangelists 
would  not  have  referred  so  pointedly  to  the  newness 
and  the  hewing,  had  it  been  a  mere  rough  block  of 
stone  which  no  tool  had  ever  touched.  St.  Matthew^s 
statement  is,  that  Joseph  laid  the  body  in  "  his  own 
new  tomb  which  he  had  hewn  out  (kXarbiiiiiTcit)  in  the 
rock,^*  ofa.xsrU.60.  St.  Mark's  is  that  he  laid  him  in  a 
sepulchre  which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock  (XeXarofM^/i^- 
voif  ix  wirpai)  ch.  xr.  40.  St.  Luke's  is  that  he  laid  the 
body  in  a  sepulchre  that  was  "hewn  in  stone"  (Xo^cvro) 
=  *^%  la.  Iz.  10,  to  build;  and  =  SdS»  ^-  Taa\^  i  4;  De. 
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X.  1,  to  hew  or  carve.)  St.  John's  is  that  "in  the  place 
where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the 
garden  a  new  sepulchre"  (jjonifieLov  Koivhv,  ch.  xix.  4i). 
These  remarks,  as  to  the  hewing  and  carving,  apply 
quite  as  much  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  as  to  the 
mosque-rock.  The  two  graves  in  the  floor  of  the 
church  mentioned  by  Mr.  Curzon  (EasteraMonaatp.ieo), 
and  experimented  on  by  Dr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palest  p. 
462),  coidd  not  possibly  be  tlie  rich  man's  well- hewn  tomb. 
Whether  Machpelah  was  hewn  we  know  not.  Probably, 
at  least,  locuU  or  shelves  will  be  found  in  it  for  con- 
taining the  bodies,  as  the  very  old  sepulchre  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  present  town,  known  as  Kcufr- 
Nadr-HahrCsa  (the  watch-castle  of  Ephron),  has  five  or 
six  of  these  carefully  executed,  still  in  beautiful  pre- 
servation, though  older  than  any  in  Jerusalem.  Any- 
one who  has  visited  the  Sakhrah  and  the  sepulchres  of 
the  kings  will  feel  the  force  of  this  statement.  What- 
ever the  cave  under  the  great  mosque-rock  was  meant 
for,  U  was  surely  not  intended  for  a  tomb,  at  least  by 
anyone  who  had  shekels  enough  to  pay  for  its  being 
decently  hewn,  if  not  adorned.  (4.)  It  must  hare  been 
at  a  certain  legal  distance  from  the  city.  We  shall  not 
maintain  that  the  same  law  applied  to  the  8ubur))8  of 
Jerusalem  which  did  to  the  forty-eight  Levitical  cities, 
prohibiting  the  dead  being  buried  within  their  suburbs, 
I.e.  within  about  a  mile  of  the  city-walls.  But  some 
law  there  must  have  been  as  to  burial  and  the  distance 
of  tombs  from  the  city  (Lightfoot  shows  that  no  body 
was  allowed  to  be  buried  within  fifty  cubits  of  a  city, 
CentChoTogr.  on  Mat.  p.  173);  and  it  is  not  likely  that  even 
Joseph  would  be  allowed  to  have  a  tomb  so  close  to 
the  walls  as  some  would  have  it;  as  in  such  a  case  there 
Voul. 


would  be  such  danger  of  contracting  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness,  especially  if  such  tomb  were  near  the  temple.  The 
sin-offering  required  to  be  burned  at  some  distance 
from  the  dty,  and  towards  the  north.  Lot.  l  ii;  1t.21;  at 
some  such  distance,  and  in  the  same  direction,  the 
antitype  may  be  supposed  to  have  suffered.  (5.)  Jt 
w€U  near  some  thoroughfare.  It  is  said  that  "  they 
that  passed  by  reviled  him,"  MatxxriLW;  and  these 
passers-by  are  evidently  not  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  and  elders,  but  those  coming  and  going  along  a 
public  thoroughfare.  The  great  highways  of  Jeru- 
salem are  all  on  the  vest  and  north  of  the  dty;  a  fact 
which  has  led  many  to  look  for  Golgotha  somewhere  in 
the  suburban  slopes  and  hollows  which  lie  plentifully 
in  these  directions.  In  leading  our  Lord  to  execution, 
the  soldiers  met  Simon  the  Cyrenian  "  coining  from 
the  country,"  literally,  "from  the  field"  (air  dypoO),  and 
laid  the  cross  on  him,  Mar.  xr.  2i;  and  it  may  be  noticed 
that  in  2  Ki.  xxiii.  4,  the  ** fields  of  Kedron"  are  men- 
tioned (the  Sept.  turns  this  into  a  proper  name — "Lahn- 
fubO  =  rk1C*7\9';  Eusebius  also  gives  Sademoth);  as  if 

"  the  fields"  (6t  dypoi)  were  specially  the  name  for  this 
suburban  district,  Je.  xir.  is;  xxxi  40.  If  this  presump- 
tion, along  with  the  previous  statements,  have  any 
weight,  it  would  bid  us  look  to  the  north  or  north-west 
of  the  dty  for  the  site  of  Golgotha.  The  builders  of 
the  present  church  would  seem  in  that  case  to  have 
gone  in  the  true  direction,  but  not  far  enough  out. 
Having  got  hold  of  the  old  tradition  as  to  the  site, 
they  wished  perhaps  to  build  there;  but  were  driven 
into  the  city  from  inconvenience  and  danger,  and  took 
the  site  nearest  to  it  within  the  shelter  of  the  walls. 
This  is  implied  in  the  following  statement  of  the  old 
traveller  Willibald,  a.d.  722 :  "  They  visited  the  spot 
where  the  holy  cross  was  found,  where  there  is  now 
a  church  which  is  called  the  place  of  Calvary,  and  which 
W€U  formerly  outside  of  Jerusalem;  but  when  St.  Helena 
found  the  cross,  the  place  vku  taken  into  the  circuit  of 
the  city''  (Earij  Tr.  in  Faieatine,  p.  18) .  This  last  dause  may 
mean,  either  that  the  walls  were  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  sepulchre,  or  tliat  the  church  which  marked 
it  was  transferred  within  the  walls.  '  The  latter  of  the 
two  changes  seems  the  more  Ukely;^  and  we  believe  that 
Robinson  has  expressed  the  judgment  of  many  modern 
topographers  when  he  says,  "The  place  was  probably 
upon  a  great  road  leading  from  one  of  the  gates;  and 
such  a  spot  would  only  be  found  upon  the  western  or 
northern  sides  of  the  dty,  on  the  roads  leading  towards 
Joppa  and  Damascus"  (yol.Lp.4i8). 

It  has  been  strongly  argued  by  some,  that  the  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  Roman  provincial  "surveys" 
(bc«  Finlay's  Essay  on  Rite  of  H.  s.)  are  security  for  believ- 
ing that  the  site  of  Golgotha  was  correctly  ascertained 
by  the  first  builders  of  the  church.  To  this  there  are 
four  objections:  (1.)  There  is  no  proof  that  so  insig- 
nificant an  event  in  Roman  eyes,  as  the  execution  of 
three  malefactors,  was  noted,  or  was  likely  to  have  its 
place  noted,  in  the  survey  of  Jerusalem.  (2.)  If  such 
a  survey  fi^ed  Golgotha,  it  fixed  the  other  localities; 


1  WillibaM's  words  are,  "collocavit  illnm  locum  intns  in 
JeruBaUm;"  on  which  Measn.  Michand  and  Poiijulat  remark, 
that  this  was  regarded  as  a  great  miracle,  "comme  un  miracle 
dii  ciel"  (Carrttp.  dCOrinit, \o\.y.  p.l45;  Ftrffn*fon,  p.  181 ;  MuMum 
o/CUtMieal  Antig.  toI.  ii.  p.  nsO\  The  old  tmditionista  evidently 
beUeyed  in  the  tmnsfereuce  of  the  grotind  and  roet,  and  are 
thus  witnesses  against  the  authenticity  of  the  present  site. 
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and  should  have  prevented  some  gross  ecdeaiastical 
mistakes,  such  as  the  site  of  the  ascension  and  St. 
Stephen's  martyrdom.  (3.)  This  ailment  might  be 
equally  pleaded  by  all  parties,  unless  one  of  them 
could  take  iip  the  Roman  survey  charts  and  point  to 
the  spot  as  laid  down  there,  which  nobody  pretends  to 
be  able  to  do.  (4.)  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  first 
founders  being  guided  to  the  true  spot  by  a  Roman  sur" 
vey  map;  when  they  themselves  tell  us  that  the  site  had 
been  utterly  lost,  and  that  they  were  guided  to  it  solely 
by  miracle.  The  miracles  described  as  accompanying 
the  finding  of  the  cross  by  Helena,  show  tiiat  the 
finders  saw  no  necessity  for  any  imperial  chart,  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  such  a  guide  being  used. 
(S«o  EuMblui,  Oral.  In  Land.  Constantini;  Kaoeb.  d«  YiU  Conit 
Adrichomlns,  p.  176;  PldMing'i  Oolgotha.) 

As  the  site  had  been  long  unknown,  and  could  only 
be  discovered  by  a  miracle,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  conjecture  or  convenience  had  the  chief 
hand  in  fixing  it.  A  tradition  may  have  lingered  as 
to  the  general  locality;  but  the  exact  spot  had  disap- 
peared, hidden,  if  we  may  believe  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
under  earth  and  rubbish.  In  A.D.  326  this  was  mira- 
culouily  discovered,  and  the  church  bmlt  by  Con- 
stantine.  It  occupied  nine  years  in  its  erection  (De 
Sacris  jEdlf.  n  Const.  constnicti«  Synopsis  historiRal.  Clamplni,  p. 
146-7.) 

This  begins  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Just  seven  years  after  this,  A.D.  333,  and 
before  the  chureh  was  finished  and  consecrated,  which 
was  in  335,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  a  traveller  from 
Bourdeaux;  and  his  statement  shows  lis  that  the  chureh 
was  toward  the  vest,  not  the  east  side  of  the  city. 
Eusebius  had  spoken  of  it  as  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  (^i*  /ictry;  "in  ipso  urbis  meditullio,"  as  his 
translator  Valesius  gives  it  rather  strongly),  and  the 
French  traveller's  description  coincides  with  this.  He 
first  takes  us  to  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  describes 
at  considerable  length  the  objects  of  interest  there, 
concluding  with  the  two  statues  of  Hadrian  near  the 
"lapis  pertusus  ad  quern  veniunt  Judaei"  (p.  279);  which 
statues  Jerome  speaks  of  as  existing  in  his  day,  along 
with  an  image  of  Jupiter^  (com.  on  Is.  IL  8,  and  If  at.  xxi  15). 


'  In  the  £jAtanie  of  Chronology  uf  the  seventh  centuiy,  known 
as  the  Fasti  Sictdi,  or  Chronleum  Altxandrinvm^  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  curious  information,  which  we  do  not  obeerre 
luiially  quoted— (we  find  it  in  Cellariiis'  Notitice  Orbis  Antiquif 
vol.  ii.  p.  46*2).  The  writer  tells  us  that  Hadrian  built  du*  infirm, 
Meii  T*  J^uer^y,  *tu  ri  r^ix^fta^ft  xtu  ri  Ttrfrnvvft^tf  xmj  t* 
ittiutmwvX0t  r*  9(19  MftaiifUvt  itaCtcSfisi^  Mtu  rr,v  xHfat.  These 
were  lingular  structures  for  Jerusalem — two  forums,  a  theatre, 
a  three-domed  building,  a  fonr-halled  building,  a  twelve-gated 
1>nllding,  and  a  Ivdra,  or  qitadiv,  (&  jjiiare).  The  **  twelve-gated  " 
structure  was  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  the 
^*cC«0/M<,  which  is  the  word  used  in  Ac.  xjcii.  S3  for  the  stairs 
between  the  temple  and  Antonia.  Could  Hadrian's  splendid 
erection  have  been  at  the  north  of  the  temple  area? 

3  It  is  clear  also  that  the  8ion  of  the  fourth  century  is  just  the 
Zion  of  the  present  day ;  and  that  the  chief  places  of  interest 
were  the  same  tlien  as  now,  and  in  the  same  localities.  Tradition, 
though  not  so  true  as  Williams  and  Cliateaubriand  would  have 
it,  has  not  proved  so  entirely  false  as  Clarke  and  Dr.  Robinson 
afiirm.  Tlie  topographical  reaction  at  present  seems  rather  in 
favour  of  tradition. 

'Tills  shows  us  that  in  his  day  the  supposed  Golgotha  was 
irithin  the  city.  This  is  clear  also  Anom  Cyril's  many  references 
(CaUch.  Lecturrg,  iv.  10;  iv.  13;  x.  19;  xlii.  22).  He  speaks, 
moreover,  of  the  marks  of  the  great  earthquake  as  still  visible 
in  the  rent  rocks.  Tliis  father  mentions  also  two  caves,  an 
outer  and  an  inner,  the  outer  having  been  hewn  away  for 
the  sake  of  adornment  (xiv.  9).  It  is  plain  that  these  early 
fSfithers  and  historians  understood  Zion  to  be  the  tovthem  hill ; 


He  then  brings  us  to  Siloam;  then  up  Mount  Zion  to    ' 
the  house  of  Giuaphas;  then,  within  the  walk,  to  the 
palace  of  David  and  the  synagogues  of  tibe  Jews.    1 
Then  he  brings  xafrom  the  Jewish  quarter  on  Mount 
Zion,  right  through  the  city,  to  the  preteni  Danuueui  w 
Nablus  gate;  and  points  to  the  palace  of  Pilate  on  the 
right  hand  (at  the  north-west  ang^e  of  the  great  mosque), 
and  on  the  left  to  '*  Monticulus  Golgotha  ubi  Dominos 
crudfixus  est*'  (p.  279).    Anyone  who  has  been  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  who  is  well  acquainted  with  its  sites  and 
streets  on  a  map,  will  see  that  the  Church  of  the  Se- 
pulchre could  not  in  thai  cote  have  been  en  the  eatt,  at 
the  Sakhrah,  but  just  in  the  place  where  we  find  it  at 
this  day.'     Eusebius  next  (about  A.D.  336)  gives  us 
the  site  of  Golgotha;  and  he  is  equally  explicit:  "Gol- 
gotha ....  is  shown  in  i^a,  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Zion,"  Tpbs  TOtf  popeloit  rov  Stilw  6pws  (Onomast  p.  iftn 
Berlin  ed.  ises),  just  where  we  now  see  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre.*    Jerome  makes  the  same  statement, 
but  adds  this  piece  of  information,  which  seems  to  ui 
quite  conclusive :    '*  Hiemsalem  ....  quee  nunc  ab 
.^lio  Adriano,  qnbd  eam,  a  Tito  destructam  ]ati<»e  ntn 
instauraverit,  ./Elia  cognominata  est;  cujus  operefactam 
est  ut  loca  sancta,  id  est  Dominican  passionis  et  resurrect 
tionis,  et  inventionis  sanctee  cruds,  quondam  extra  tcrftfn 
jacentiOf   nunc  ^uadem   urbis  muro    SEPTEKTBioifAU 
circumd^ntury*    The  next  witness  is  Arculf  (a.d.  700), 
whose  description  of  Jerusalem  sites  and  scenes  cor- 
responds very  mudi  to  what  we  find  in  subsequent  ages.* 
He  places  Zion  on  the  south,  as  others  do;  and  the 
holy  places  ''to  the  north,"  but  ''in  the  nuddle  of  the 
city,"  exactly  as  Eusebius  had  done.     His  description 
of  the  tomb  itself  does  not  in  the  least  coirespond  to 
the  Sakhrah,  either  internally  or  externally;  while  the 
lofty  column  with  the  cross  and  the  figure  of  Christ  on 
it,  surrounded  by  the  globe,  described  in  lus  text,  and 
exhibited  in  his  curious  map,  shows  that  the  Church  oj 
the  Sepulchre  was  considcraJbly  to  the  itest  of  the  temple, 
just  where  it  now  is.     This  is  the  first  of  three  old 
maps  published  by  Van  de  Yelde  in  his  planography  of 
Jerusalem,  with  accompanying  memoir;  and  is  veiy 
curious  and  valuable.     Cutting  off  its  enormous  towers 
and  gates,  which  puzzle  one  at  first,  and  taking  the 


and  that  therefore  the  Adhrah  oould  not  have  been  the  site  of 
the  sepulchre  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  if  we  are  to  credit  EuMbios 
and  Jerome,  inasmuch  as  they  place  the  sepalchrs  north  of  ISon. 
Eusebius  elsewhere  places  it  in  the  middle  (iv  /Mr«),  but  this  » 
a  coincidence,  not  a  discrepancy.  The  present  church  is  liteisUy 
north  of  Zion,  and  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  dtj.  The  Sakhnh  ii 
certainly  not  the  latter,  and  only  in  a  vague  sense  the  fonaer. 
Certainly  Eusebius  could  not  have  meant  it,  when  he  spdie  of 
the  church  being  north  of  Zion  and  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  dty. 

«  Jk  Loci*  Htbr.  de  AetU  Apott.  Some  have  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  this  work,  beoause  at  one  part  it  quotes  Jeroane 
himself.  But  this  addition  no  more  discredits  the  rest  of  th« 
treatise,  than  the  mention  of  Joshua's  death  diM»«dits  the  book 
of  Joshua.  If  the  treatise  be  not  Jerome's,  it  ia  about  his  *ge: 
which  is  the  aome  thing  fi>r  our  argument,  as  giving  us  tb« 
information  of  Jerome's  day.  The  mention  of  the  noiiken  wall 
Aows  that  he  had  the  preftnt  ate  in  view. 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  following  sentence  tna 
a  well-known  historical  work,  referring  to  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  6S7, 
when  it  first  eame  into  the  poasesaion  of  the  SanMos.  "Th* 
caliph  (Omar)  desired  the  patriarch  to  assign  him  a  place  whew 
he  might  build  a  mosque,  the  patriarch  showed  him  where ywaft'i 
Hone  lay.  The  stone  was  covered  with  dirt.  In  a  rfwrt  tiBW 
they  had  removed  all  the  rubbish  and  dirt,  and  dearal  tiM 
stone.  After  thi».  the  caliph,  leaving  their  chunhei  to  th» 
Cliristians,  built  a  new  temple  in  the  place  where  BoJeuMn't 
stood,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  Haliometan  supeistitioa  "— 
Ockley's  Hittory  of  ilu  Saraeent  (Bohn's  ed.).  p.  214.  "  Jacob'i 
stone"  was  the  Sakhiah. 
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simple  ouilixie  of  its  walla,  we  find  the  contour  of  the  city 
wonderfully  like  what  we  see  it  now.  The  names  of  its 
gates  form  the  chief  feature  of  difference;  the  gate  of 
David  corresponds  to  the  modem  Jaffa  gate,  and  that 
of  the  Fuller  to  the  modem  Damascus  gate.  As 
Arculf  s  plan  seems  to  us  to  settle  one  part  of  the 
controversy — viz.  the  site  of  the  church  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries — ^we  give  a  rough  outline  of  it, 
No.  367,  omitting  its  enormous  towers  and  gates. 


^ktiu 


1367]       Sketch  of  ArculTs  Plan  of  Jenualem,  A.D.  700. 

The  pillar  represents  the  site  of  the  church,  near  the 
west  of  the  city,  as  Arculf  tells  us  in  his  description. 
It  is  surmounted  by  the  cross  and  an  image  of  Christ, 
with  beams  going  forth,  and  the  world  encircling  all. 

We  add  an  outline  of  a  plan  of  the  twelfth  century. 
No.  368,  which,  though  not  preserving  the  configiuu- 
tion  of  the  city,  shows  us  clearly  the  relative  positions 
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[368.]       Plan  of  Jerusalem,  twelfth  ccntmy. 

of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  and  the  temple,  just 
ju»  in  Arculf  s. 

AVillibald,  in  a.d.  722,  shows  us  that  the  rock  of 
the  sepulchre,  in  his  day,  was  "  square  at  the  bottom, 
but  tapering  above,"  quite  unlike  the  Sakhrah.  Ber- 
nard the  Wise,  in  a.d.  867,  expressly  homologates 
Arculf  s  account,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 


proving  that  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  at  that  time 
was  on  the  same  spot  as  at  present.  He  speaks  also  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon  being  north  of  Zicn,  showing 
that  in  his  day  Zion  was  accounted,  as  now,  the 
touthem  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

After  this  comes  the  period  when  Mr.  Fergusson 
supposes  the  transference  took  place  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
somewhere  during  the  seventeen  years  from  1031  to 
1048,  when  the  Christians  were  fiercely  persecuted. 
But  as  there  is  absolutely  no  historical  proof,  not  so 
much  as  a  hint  (except  a  Moslem  fable,  which  may 
mean  anything,  Musenm  of  aaaaical  Antiq.  p.  384)  that  any 
change  took  place,  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  set 
aside  oonj^ures,  even  were  they  many  times  more 
plausible  than  they  are.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  to  the  present  day  there  is  a  continuity  of 
historical  testimony  as  to  the  site  of  Golgotha,  which 
nothing  save  more  explicit  counter  testimonies  can 
shake.  We  are  not  contending,  like  Mr.  Williams, 
for  the  veritable  Bible  Golgotha;  we  are  simply  investi- 
gating the  historical  and  traditional  site.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  the  present  spot  is  not  the  Bible  one;  but 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  since  the  year  326,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  such,  and  that  the  present  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  reared  out  of  the  debris  and 
upon  the  ruins  of  Constantine^s  erections. 

A  brief  notice  of  this  celebrated  sanctuary — the  focus 
of  all  traditional  ecclesiasticism,  the  gravitating  point 
of  both  superstition  and  devotion  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian  world  for  at  least  fifteen  centuries — is  needful. 
Jerusalem  is  studded  with  holy  places,  within  and 
without  its  walls;  all  of  them  filled  with  articles  of 
ecclesiastical  virtu,  and  as  lucrative  as  they  are  sacred. 
These  are  in  part  the  relics  of  the  crowds  of  churches 
and  proseucha  which  sprung  up  all  over  Palestine  in 
the  early  centuries,  and  in  part  memorials  of  the 
crusades.  There  is  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
perched  on  the  top  of  Olivet,  close  neighbour  to  a  Mos- 
lem mosque  and  to  the  Arab  village  of  Et-Tdr.  ITiere 
is  the  tomb- chapel  of  Sitti-Miriam  (Lady  Mary)  in  the 
Kedron  vaUey,  half  underground.  There  is  the  Latin 
garden  of  Getbsemane  with  its  picturesque  olives. 
There  is  the  Ccenaculum  on  Mount  Zion,  forming  part 
of  Nebi-Daiid;  a  vaulted  room  which  tradition  calls 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  Last  Supper.  There  is  the 
Ecce  Homo  arch,  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Har^m;  and  the  Via  Dolorosa,  along  which  the  Lord  is 
said  to  have  been  led  from  Pilate's  haU  to  Golgotha. 
The  Church  of  the  Flagellation  ia  in  this  said  Via,  with 
its  well  of  pure  water.  There  is  the  house  of  Dives, 
the  house  of  Veronica,  the  house  of  Lazarus.  But  the 
holy  place  of  Jerusalem  is  "  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepnlclu*e."  It  stands  considerably  within  the  city, 
quite  surrounded  by  houses,  close  to  the  bazaars,  and 
overlooked  by  the  two  minarets  of  Omar  and  Sala<.lin. 
It  is  not  one  building,  but  a  clumsy  assemblage  of 
buildings,  and  these  again  built  upon  the  ruins  of  others; 
for  Constantine*8  church,  or  group  of  churches,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  II.  in  A.r. 
614;  and  again  in  969  by  the  Khalef  Muez,  and  again 
by  another  Moslem  chief  in  1010;  and  yet  again  by 
fire  in  1808.  Rebuilt  and  restored  in  subsequent 
years,  it  stands  now  with  its  truncated  square  tower 
and  its  double  dome,  a  conglomeration  of  all  that  the 
traditions  of  ages  have  been  able  to  scrape  together  in 
the  shape  of  sites,  and  chapels,  and  relics.     Of  shrines 
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there  are  about  forty  in  tliat  one  pile,  such  as  the 
tomb  of  Melchizedek,  tomb  of  Adam,  tombs  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemiu,  tomb  of  Godfrey,  chapel  of  the  Ang«l, 
chapel  of  the  Mocking,  chapel  of  the  Penitent  Thief, 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  like.  Of  this  edifice, 
Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  all  claim  a 
share,  though  in  it  they  are  anything  but  brothers. 
At  the  one  double-arched  gate  which  looks  toward 
the  south,  with  a  court  in  front,  sit  the  sellers  of 


the  holy  wares;  who  make  this,  as  they  do  the  church 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  their  special  hooie  of 
merchandise.  Pushing  through  the  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
and  passing  the  Turkish  guard  on  the  left  reoen, 
placed  there  to  keep  the  peace  among  the  secti, 
you  come  to  the  flat  marble  slab  called  the  ''stone  of 
anointing;"  and  then  leaving  the  vestibule  you  find 
yourself  in  the  large  rotunda  which  forms  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  wt 


[369.J      The  Ohurch  of  the  Holy  Sopaldire.— From  a  photograph. 


roimd  by  a  fine  colonnade,  which  supports  the  galleries 
and  dome.  Under  the  skylight  of  this  great  dome 
there  is,  on  a  slightly  elevated  platform,  the  little  marble 
church  containing  the  supposed  sepulchro  of  the  Lord. 
The  massive  Grothic  architecture  of  the  pile  strikes  the 
eye;  and  would  do  so  morc  wero  it  isolated  from  the 
houses  of  the  city.  But  the  interior,  with  its  pictures, 
statues,  images,  candles,  lamps,  censers,  altars,  and 
priests  of  the  seven  Jerusalem  sects,  can  impose  on 
none.  If  that  be  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,  it  has 
the  misfortune  of  not  looking  like  it  in  any  sense. 
Superstition  has  done  its  utmost  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  realizing  hero  the  great  scene  of  Golgotha. 
East  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  near  the 
ecclesiastical  rock  of  Calvary,  in  the  Coptic  convent, 
b  Helena^s  cistern,  which  is  said  to  contain  a  large 
water  supply.  Professor  Porter  speaks  of  it  as  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  reached  by  a  long  descent  of 
steps;  and  Dr.  Barclay  says  it  is  about  sixty  feet  long 
by  thirty  wide. 

(For  views  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  lee  Salzmann's  Jeru- 
Mt/etn,  and  other  modem  photographs.  For  plans  of  it,  see  Ber 
nardino's  Trattato  delU  jnante  et  immagini  de  Sacri  JSif(//n,  Ac, 
1620,  and  many  modem  works.  For  the  literature  and  oontro- 
versy  of  the  subject,  see  Williams'  Holy  City;  Pleesiiig's  Golgotha: 
Robinson's  biblical  Reuarcfut;  Newman's  Euayt  on  the  HiixicUs 
<Hf  EccUsiaMical  History ;  Fergussou's  Etfay  on  the  Ancient  Topo- 
graphy o/ /enuaUm :  his  article  on  the  subject  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary,  and  his  pamphlet  In  answer  to  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers,  Dublin  Univernty  Magazine  for  Sept.  1845.  and  April, 
1848;  The  Mu$eum  of  Clamcal  AntiquUiee,  May,  1853,  which 
contains  a  very  able  and  in  many  respects  satisfactory  resume 
of  the  whole  discussion;  Pierotti's  two  splendid  folios  (Lond. 
18G4X  which  however  do  not  add  much  to  our  information, 
though  the  views,  plans,  and  sections  are  admirable.) 

Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  that  the  present  "  Mosque  of 
Omar''  (the  Kubbet-es-Sakhrah)  corresponds  so  much 
more  to  the  descriptions  preserved  to  us  of  Constan- 
tino's original  church  than  the  present  "Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,"  that  we  must  accept  the  mosque  as  the 
authentic  church.     But  there  might  be  two  similar 


churches,  and  the  Christians  might  build  the  church  on 
the  temple- site  after  the  model  of  the  other.  Constan- 
tine*s  original  church  was  moreover,  we  know,  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  mosque  cannot  be  his. 

The  following  difficulties  occur  to  us  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Fergusson's  theory.  (1.)  Arculfs  description  and 
map  are  so  explicit  as  to  compel  us  to  believe  that  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was  in  the  seventh  centmy 
just  where  it  is  now.  (2.)  Mr.  F.'s  theoiy  requires  us 
to  believe  that  our  Lord  and  the  two  thieves  were 
crucified  close  by  the  temple-wall;  and  that  the  tomb 
was  less  than  200  feet  from  the  temple,  and  right 
opposite  one  of  its  gates.  (3.)  It  requires  us  to  believe 
that  a  tomb  was  allowed  to  be  excavated  close  by  the 
temple;  and  also  that  there  was  room  enough  for  a 
garden  round  it.  (4.)  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  at 
this  short  distance  from  the  east  gate  of  the  temple 
there  was  a  large  rock,  17  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  groimd,  40  feet  in  breadth,  by  60  in  length; 
and  that  this  was  allowed  to  remain  thus,  while  aQ 
round  it  was  levelled,  till  Joseph  of  Arimathea  chose 
it  for  his  tomb,  and  cultivated  the  bare  rock  as  a  gar 
den.  (5.)  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
thoroughfare,  and  but  scanty  room  for  a  crowd,  in  the 
place  where  the  Lord  was  crudfied,  which  seems  at 
variance  with  the  Bible  narrative.  (6.)  It  requires  ns 
to  believe,  not  only  that  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
hamedans  are  all  mistaken  as  to  the  true  position  of 
the  temple  and  the  sepulchre,  but  that  they  all  once 
knew  it  perfectly,  and  had  their  churches  and  mosques 
accordingly;  yet  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  they  all  unaccountably  lost  sight  of  their  pre- 
vious knowledge,  made  a  complete  mistake,  and  vith 
one  consent  transferred  the  Church  of  the  Holj  Se- 
pulchre from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the 
city,  and  began  to  acknowledge  the  original  church  as 
a  mosque  built  over  the  old  temple  site.  A  mistalte 
like  tlds  is,  we  think,  without  a  parallel  in  hiitory. 
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(7.)  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  of  this  transferenoe 
neither  history  nor  tradition  has  taken  any  notice; 
and  that  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years  as  to  tlie 
site  of  the  tomb  were  completely  reversed  and  set 
aside,  without  a  murmur  as  to  the  sacrilege,  or  even  a 
hint  as  to  the  bare  fact.     (8.)  It  requires  us  to  believe 
that  this  transference  of  site  was  made  vitkout  a  recuon 
(for  the  reasons  given  are  mere  conjectures),  and  under 
no  pressure  or  instigation,  so  far  as  history  records. 
(9.)  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  a  certain  persecution 
of  Christians,  which  took  place  in  the  century  refeiTed 
to,  drove  the  Christians  from    their  time-honoured 
church  and  site;  and  made  not  only  them,  but  their 
enemies,  both  Jews  and  Moslems,  forget  where  these 
had  stood.     Persecution  was  not  likely  to  do  this.     It 
would  endear  the  old  spot  to  them,  and  fix  it  deeper  in 
their  memory  ;^  nor  would  they  have  failed  to  hand 
down  to  us  the  fact  of  the  change,  and  their  reasons 
for  it.     We  have  historians  and  travellers  of  that  age, 
and  after  it — ^Christian,  Jewish,  and  Moslem,  yet  no 
one  of  these  alludes  to  any  such  remarkable  change  as 
this  must  have  been;  but  all  assume  that  the  tradi- 
tional localities  of  the  city,  internal  and  external,  con- 
tinued to  be  as  they  had  always  been.     (10.)  It  requirts 
us  to  believe  that  the  present  Kubbet-es-Sakhxah  is 
'     the  original  church  of  Constantino  (the  *^  Anastasis"); 
and  yet  it  founds  itself  on  the  assumption,  that  all 
the  Christian   edifices   were    demolished   during   the 
persecution.      If  the  Anastasis  were  dcKtroyed,  then 
I     the  present  mosque  cannot  be  Constantino's  original 
I     church.     If  it  were  not  destroyed,  is  'it  possible  that 
the  Christians   subsequently  could   have   made   any 
mistake  about  it,   and  supposed  that  they  were  re- 
building the  ruined  church  on  the  original  spot,  when 
the  church  itself,  consecrated  in  the  memory  of  cen- 
turies,   was   standing   some  four  himdred   yards  off 
before  their  eyes?     (11.)  It  requires  us  to  transfer  Zion 
to  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  to  make  Ixith  it  and 
Moriah  little  more  than  hillocks;  besides  reducing  the 
temple-area  to  a  very  small  size,  and  placing  it  in  such 
a  position  on  the  great  mosque  platform  as  to  give 
space  for  the  sepulchre  outside.^     (12.)  It  requires  us 
to  believe  that  the  present  mosque  was  originally  the 
Church   of  the   Sepulchre,    when   Moslem    bintorians 
explicitly  affirm  that  it  was  built  for   Mohamedan 
purposes  (Mawjum  of  Class.  Antiq.  p.  3i>7).     (13  )  It  requires 
us  to  believe  that  when  Constantine  demolished  the 
temple  of  Venus  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  CTiurch 

^  Yet  strange  to  B<iy,  the  Christian  settlers  iu  JenLsuIem  after 
the  first  crusade,  under  Godfrey,  phmdered  the  C'hurch  of  the 
Hepulchre;  "Rebns  suis  spoliavit  Christianua  iwpuhis,"  is  the 
line  of  a  contemponirj  rhymer,  part  of  a  )  oem  still  i>rcserTed 
in  the  Bodleian. — Webb's  Notes  to  Lannoy's  Surcftf  o/  St/ria, 
A.i>.  1422. 

'  It  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  while  Jowphns  in  one  place 
fpves  the  area  of  the  temple  as  six  fnrloiiss  (inclnding  Antonia), 
J.  W.  b.  V.  6,  2 ;  in  another  place  he  telU  us  that  (he  pi'Cf  of 
ground  on  vshich  it  wan  buiU  tr<vi  ttrioe  a*  large  o»  Itffurty  and  »ur- 
yrr^nicUd  by  a  icall  (.1.  W.  b.  i.  21, 1).  Tliis  quite  coincides  with 
the  statements  of  Robinson  (vol.  i.  p.  2Sf\ ;  Barclay's  City  of  the 
Grfat  King.  p.  490)  with  regard  1o  the  antiquity  of  the  nftrth- 
taM  angle  of  the  Ilarftm,  as  well  nn  of  the  eonth-oast  an<l  south- 
west. The  ai>a  inclosed  by  Herod  (within  which  his  temple 
stood.)  will  thus  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  the  pre*?iit  Ilar&m 
pl.'itforra.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  city  wall  and  the 
temple  wall  were  the  Fame.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
ntrong  city-wall  inclosing  the  temple -wall,  for  "Simon  and 
Jonathan  rosctlved  to  restore  the  walls  of  JeniMilem,  and  to 
rebuild  the  wall  which  encompassed  the  temple"  (Ant.  xiii.  5, 11 ; 
see  filso  ib.  xv.  11,  3).  "The  walls  of  the  temple  incloeuro  (says 
a  scientific  and  able  writer  in  the  TiM(*^  1857),  which  Mr.  Wigley 


of  the  Sepulchre,  he  left  untouched  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  and  other  heathen  monuments  hard  by  his 
splendid  Christian  structure.  For  even  in  Jerome^s 
days  the  temple  area  was  still  dishonoured  by  these 
heathen  idols  (Comment,  on  Isaiah,  eh.  11.  s).  Yet  Constan- 
tino seems  to  have  been  most  zealous  in  destroying  the 
idols  which  desecrated  the  neighbourhood  (leo  his  letter 
to  Macaiiiu,  In  Theodoret.  Ecel.  Hist.  ch.  xvil.};  the  WOrks,  as 
EusebiuB  says,  not  so  much  of  impious  men,  as  "of 
the  whole  race  of  devils'*  (DeYlU Const.  111.  26).  (14.)  It 
requires  us  to  believe  that  Joseph  of  Arimathsa,  a  rich 
man,  and  evidently  desirous  of  a  costly  tomb,  chose  a 
mere  cave  for  a  sepulchre;  and  left  evexy  part  of  the 
cave,  outside  and  inside,  unhewn,  unsquared,  uncarved, 
in  all  its  original  roughness;  for  though  many  a  change 
has  passed  over  the  old  rock,  yet  no  one  who  has  seen 
it  can  fail  to  conclude  that  it  stands  in  its  natural  con- 
dition to  this  day.  It  is  not  time-worn,  nor  broken, 
nor  crumbling  down,  like  the  tombs  of  the  kings  or 
the  caves  of  Akeldama.  It  is  just  what  it  was  2000  or 
3000  years  ago.  Assuredly  it  was  not  the  rich  man's 
tomb.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  original  hewing 
and  carving  have  been  defaced,  we  answer — (a)  that 
the  rock  bears  no  marks  of  defacement;  {h)  that  the 
idea  of  such  violence  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  contradicted 
by  appearances,  and  unsupported  by  history;  (r)  that 
the  remarkable  fracture  at  the  one  extremity — said  to 
be  the  work  of  crusaders,  but  possibly  earlier,  retaining 
its  freshness,  whiteness,  and  sharpness  to  this  day,  in 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  rock — demonstrates  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  disappearance  of  all  marks  of  vio- 
lence from  the  other  parts,  if  such  marks  ever  existed; 
((/)  that  while  there  are  many  defacements  in  the 
numerous  tombs  around  the  city,  the  marks  of  the 
chisel,  and  the  indications  of  a  tomb,  are  distinctly 
legible  in  each  of  them  to  this  day;  {e)  that  as  the  only 
parties  who  could  have  attempted  this  supposed  dese- 
cration were  the  liomans,  and  as  we  are  expressly  told 
that  they  merely  covered  over  the  sepulchre  with  earth, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  deliberate 
defacement  ever  took  place.*  But  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Fergupson's  able  and  learned  work, 
Esiay  on  the  Ancient  Topo^ajthy  of  Jeriualemj  to  his 
article  in  Dr.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  and  to  his  sub- 
sequent pamphlet  in  answer  to  his  reviewers,  for  the 
statement  and  vindication  of  his  peculiar  theory;  the 
chief  argument  of  which  is  certainly  the  architectural 


stated  have  always  existed,  iu  (x>ntradiBtinction  to  the  temple 
proper  or  inner  inclosnre,  are,  iu  the  opinion  of  M.  Salxmann, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  remaining  constructions  built  by 
Solomon,  to  support  the  foundations  on  which  the  siii-erstnictmre 
of  his  temple  was  raised.  This  opinion  is  fortified  by  the  fkujt, 
that  these  constructions  nowhere  assume  the  character  and 
apixjarance  of  an  inclosing  wall,  except  at  eomo  ]  ortious  of  the 
side  to  the  west  of  the  temple,  where  it  separates  the  latter  from 
the  town." 

*  Mr.  Lewin  enumerates  other  difficulties  eqnilly  oonclosive 
against  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  such  as  that  EuBchius  describes 
the  sepulchre  as  looking  tasttranl^  iihercas  the  Sakhrah-care 
cannot  be  said  to  look  any  way,  being  underground,  and  entered 
by  a  descent  of  twenty  steps  at  the  south-east  angle ;  that  the 
basilica  w.-is  built  on  an  excavation,  whereas  the  mosque  stands 
on  an  eminence ;  that  t)ie  vestibule  of  the  1>asilica  terminated 
eastward  at  a  market-place,  which  is  utterly  imiXMsible  if  it  w^rs 
on  the  present  mosque  platform  ;  that  (according  to  Dosithens) 
the  church  could  not  be  extended  westward  because  <rf  a  AtU, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  liad  it  been  on  tba  mosqoe- 
gronud,  whose  west  edge  neither  has  nor  ever  had  a  hill  to  flank 
it,  but  a  valley.— Jf>tM«/o>j,  by  Thomas  Lewin,  Esq. ,  London, 
1861.  p.  148,  149. 
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9.  7'ke  towers  of  Jerutalem. — We  now  pass  on  to 
the  towenof  Jerusalem.  The  only  very  ancient  tower 
in  Jenualem is  the  "castle  of  Zion/'  i  Ch.  xL 6.  mettddah, 
metzddf  ver.  7.  Whether  this  was  the  same  as '  *  the  tower 
of  David/'  Ca.  w.  4  imiffdahl),  is  uncertain.  Probably 
this  last  was  some  subsequent  structure,  adjoining  to 
the  other,  "  builded  for  an  armoury,  whereon  Uiere  hang 
a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men."  The 
less  ancient  towers  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  the  following :  (1.)  The  tower  of  Hananeel,  Ne.  UL  i; 
xlL  39;  Je.  zzxl.  38;  Zee.  xiv.  10,  Sept.  'Ako/ui^X,  some  little 
way  to  the  north  of  the  temple  in  the  second  wall.  It 
is  connected  with  the  building  of  the  "  sheep- gate," 
and  with  that  part  of  the  wall  which  Eliashib  the  priest 
and  his  brethren  the  priests  built  and  consecrated. 
(2.)  The  tower  of  Meah,  No.  UL  i;  xiL  39.  Sept.  iKwroih— 
the  "  tower  of  the  hundred,"  perhaps  from  its  height 
or  its  builders.  It  was  next  the  sheep-gate;  between 
it  and  Hananeel,  about  the  north-east  sweep  of  the 
second  wall.  (3.)  The  tower  of  the  fumaceSt  Na  Vii.  ii. 
Adrichomius  thinks  this  was  a  beacon  to  night- wan- 
derers (his  old  translators  call  it  "lanteme- tower"), 
and  was  on  the  north;  Lamy  that  it  was  *'  bakers'- 
tower  "  (h  fumis  panificorum),  or  "the  tower  of  the  lime- 
kilns." Certainly  the  ash -mounds,  Tel-el-moMabin, 
north-west  of  the  city,  may  be  the  representatives 
of  such  kilns,  the  '*  lime- burnings"  mentioned  in  Is. 
xxxiii.  12.  But  perhaps  the  furnaces  may  be  those  of 
the  {tmrephifii^  smelters,  Jo.  tL  29;  No.  vUL  31,  32,  or  {chjOr 
ranm)  the  mechanics  who  formed  the  molten  metals 
into  vessels,  Ex.  xxrui  ii;  2  Ch.  xxir.  12.  (4.)  The  tower 
which  "  Ueth  out,''  the  projecting  tower,  No.  m.  86.  This 
was  near  Ophel,  not  far  from  Biloam;  and  perhaps  was 
"  the  tower  in  Siloam"  which  fell,  La.  xiiL  4.  Whether 
it  was  the  same  as  "  the  great  tower  that  lieth  out/'  is 
not  clear,  No.  111.  27.  Perhaps  there  were  really  three  of 
these  massive  projections,  not  far  from  each  other: 
(a)  The  "  tower  which  lieth  out  from  the  king's  high 
house,"  Na  111  24 ;  (6)  The  "  tower  that  lieth  out,"  wr.  26; 
(c)  "The  great  tower  that  lieth  out,"  Ter.27.  (5.)  Uz- 
ziah*8  tower$.  For  we  read  that  "  Uzziah  built  towers 
in  Jerusalem,  at  the  comer- gate,  and  at  the  valley-gate, 
and  at  the  turning  of  the  wall,"  2  Ch.  xxvl  9. 

The  towers  mentioned  by  Josephus  are  as  follow: 
(1.)  The  tower  of  Antonia,  This,  like  the  Acradina  of 
Sjrracuse,  was  both  palace  and  fortress;  in  later  years 
occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison,  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Paul,  and  called  "  the  castle,"  ^  TapefiSoKrfy 
Ac.  xxL  34, 37 ;  xxii  24 ;  xxiU  10, 16, 32;  originally  called  by  the 
Greek  name  Ba/nt  {=fi€ya\ff  oiKa,  Stoph.  Thos.;  ^rda, 
inSpyos,  Saidas ;  Turrita  domus,  Joroine  in  Je.  xTii.  27)  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Probably  it  sprung  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  ttv>^  {Birah);  and  it  is  re- 

T    • 

markable  that  whilst  in  some  sixteen  other  places 
where  this  word  occurs  the  Sept.  translate  it  "  castles" 
or  "houses,"  in  others  they  do  not  translate  it,  but 
take  the  Hebrew  word,  as  in  Ps.  xlviii.  8,  "  God  is 
known  in  her  palaces"  {iv  TOitBdpein);  in  Ezr.  vi.  2  it 
is  rendered  Bdpit;  in  Ne.  i.  1,  'A/3tp<i  (the  Heb.  article 
prefixed);  and  in  Ne.  vii.  2,  Btpd.  This  Bircth  was 
"the  palace"  over  which  Hananiah  was  appointed 
ruler,  No.  vU.  2;  and  it  belonged  to  "the  house"  or 
temple.  No.  11.  8,  which  not  merely  intimates  that  the 
palace  was  in  connection  with  the  temple,  but  leads 
us  to  infer  that  it  was  the  palace- fort,  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  Asamonsean  Bans  and  the  He- 


rodian  Antonia,  and  in  modem  times  the  house  of  the 
pasha,  hard  by  which,  but  round  the  angle  of  the 
Har&m,  is  the  traditional  house  of  Pilate.  This  is 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  underground  researches  of 
Pierotti,  which  go  to  identify  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  Haiim  with  Antonia.^ 

Pierotti  has  found  a  subterraneous  passage  extend- 
ing from  the  golden  gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
(Jenualem  Explored,  tpLL  p.  Si).  He  could  not  trace  it 
completely ;  only  in  two  unconnected  fragments,  one 
130  feet  long,  and  another  150  feet.  This  may  be  the 
secret  passage  {KpvirHj  dit»>pvQ  which  Herod  excavated 
from  Antonia  to  the  eastern  gate,  where  he  rused 
a  tower,  from  which  he  might  watch  any  seditioiu 
movement  of  the  people ;  thus  establishing  a  private 
communication  with  Antonia,  through  which  he  mi^t 
pour  soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  temple  area  as 
need  required.  This  tower  was  probably  opposite  the 
great  gate  of  the  holy  place ;  but  whether  near  ily  or 
near  the  outer  gate  leading  down  to  the  Kedron,  we 
do  not  know.  The  expression  of  Josephus,  fiixpi  tw 
ioiodev  Upov,  may  not  even  refer  to  the  holy  place  at 
all,  but  merely  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  (in  rela- 
tion to  Antonia),  espedaUy  as  he  uses  Upof  and  not 
vaoSf  nor  de&repov  lep6y.  His  statement  is  simply  that 
Herod  prepared  a  secret  excavation  from  Antonia  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  temple,  towards  the  eastern-gate 
(not  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  escape  however),  but 
for  watching  the  populace.  Hence  we  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  altering  the  reading  from  i<rta0€F  to  i^uBtw, 
as  Mr.  Williams  suggests,  in  the  synopsis  which  he  has 
given  of  Pierotti's  discoveries.  This  is  the  more  likely  to 
be  the  meaning  of  {ff<a$€¥f  because  there  turns  out  to  be 
another  subterraneous  passage  outwards  from  Antonisy 
which  joins  the  present  Harim  indosure  at  the  north- 
west angle,  and  extends  224  feet  under  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa. W^e  may  add  that  the  above  is  the  frequent  use 
of  iaudcp  in  Uie  Septuagint.  In  £x.  xxxix.  19  (Sqrt 
xxzTi.  27)  we  are  told  that  the  two  golden  rings  were  to 
be  put  on  *'  the  top  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  ephod 
within;"  rijs  iTWfddos  iataBafy  not  the  inner  ephod,  as  if 
there  were  two  ephods,  but  the  inside  of  the  ephod. 
So  Le.  xiv.  41,  ''he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be  scraped 
within'*  {ia<a$€y),  not  as  if  there  were  two  houses,  bnt 
*'  the  inner  part  of  the  house."  Antonia  was  so  much 
altered  and  improved  by  Herod,  that  he  calls  it  his  work 
in  one  place  (J.  w.  ▼.  6, 8),  though  in  another  he  speaks  of 
it  as  merely  repaired  by  him,  hreffxeOaffe  (J.  w.  L  <i,  i\  and 
named  Antonia  in  honour  of  Antony.  It  was  quadran- 
gular and  rose  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  temple, 
connected  with  both  the  northern  and  western  porches, 
yet  not  (originally  at  least)  forming  port  of  the  great 
area,  but  projecting  from  it  and  overlooking  all  its 
courts  (Lightfoof  B  Temple,  ch.  fli.)  It  was  near  Besetka 
(not  Ah'a,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan),  perched 
on  a  small  spur  of  it,  yet  separated  from  it  by  a  raSky, 
dug,  or  at  least  deepened,  in  order  to  make  it  more  im- 
pregnable on  the  north,  and  inaccessible  from  Besetha 
(J.  w.  T.  4, 2).  Its  height  was  fifty  cubits  of  rock  and 
forty  of  building.  (See  1  Mao.  xiiL&l;  Luny  do Toberaaeole.  p. 
060;  BlersThowiurua,  snb  Toee  Bapiij.  (2.)  Ptephimu.  This 
was  on  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  city,  at  the 


^  There  was  another  fort  upon  Akra,  which  the  Asamonautt 
demoliBhed,  leToUing  the  hill  also  on  which  it  stood,  a  work  "^ 
thit»  yca»  (Joe.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  6)l  The  Zion  fort  Jowpbm  «U» 
^fv^m:  the  Akra  fort,  'Ajk(«:  the  temple  fort.  B«<if,  afterwanb 
Antonia. 
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comer  of  the  third  or  Agrippean  wall,  hard  by  which 
Titus  first  encamped  when  descending  from  Scopus  to 
commence  the  siege  (J.  w.  t.  4,  s).  Psephinus  =  Tsephi- 
nu8=|'^:f,  north,  or  perhaps  n»£Y,  Zephah  =  Scopus  = 

the  "watch-tower,"  as  Scopus  was  the  ** watch-hill." 
Mr.  Lewin's  conjecture  that  Psephinus  is  from  y/nj^j 
a  calculus  or  pebble,  because  hastily  run  up  of  "rubble- 
work"  and  irregularly  hewn-stones,  has  no  historical 
foundation  (Jenualom,  p.  174).  It  was  seventy  cubits  (about 
120  feet  high),  and  conmianded  a  view  of  Arabia  on  the 
cast  and  the  limits  of  Palestine  on  the  west,  towards 
the  Mediterranean.    Josephus  does  not  exactly  say 
that  that  sea  was  visible,  but  the  "extreme  bounda- 
ries" of  the  Hebrew  territory,  "which  stretch  to  the 
sea"  (J.  w.  T.  4,3).    Yet  his  words  almost  imply  this;  and 
as  the  site  of  Psephinus  was  high — only  some  fifty  feet 
lower  than  the  hills  around  Nebi- Samuel,  yrom  which  the 
Mtditerraiiean  is  vi»ible  (though  a  haze  obstructed  our 
view  once  when  we  climbed  them  to  see  it) — and  as  the 
tower  itself  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  high,  it  is 
not  unlikely,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Robinson's  decided 
statement  (vol.  i.  p.  sio),  that  "the  great  sea"  was  visible 
from  Psephinus;  and  in  this  case  might  be  used  as  a 
beacon  or  signal- tower  to  the  sea  coast,  which  in  a 
direct  line  is  not  thirty  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
(3.)  ffippicus.    It  was  built  by  Herod,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  friend.     It  was  "opposite"  {dpriKpvs) 
Psephinus;  they  looked  each  other  in  the  face  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and  were  probably  not 
very  far  from  each  other;  for  Psephinus  is  said  to  be 
at  the  north-vest  comer,  and  Hippicus  at  the  north  of 
the  city,  where  the  old  wall  began,  Kari,  /3o/J^av  (J.  w.  t. 
4,s);  and  the  historian  could  not  pofsibhj  have  intended 
north  to  mean  the  present  Jaffa  gate,  while  he  intended 
north-west  to  mean  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings— the  one  nearly  a  mile  from  the  other!     If 
"north-west"  with  him  means  "north-west"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  city,  as  we  know  it  does,  "north" 
must  have  a  similar  reference,  and  cannot  mean  merely 
north  of  Zlon^   which  the  necessities  of  some  tojx)- 
graphical  theories  require  it  to   do,  thereby  making 
north  mean  one  thing  in  one  page  of  Josephus  and 
another  in   another.^      Hippicus   must  have  stood  a 
little  way  south  of  Psephinus;  not  so  far  however  as  to 
prevent  its  being  called  north  of  the  city.     (4.)  Phasae- 
his;  called  so  from  Herod*s  brother,  was  ninety  cubits 
high,  and  stood,  as  we  understand  Josephus,  a  little 
way  south  (not  east)  of  Hippicus,  and  was  meant  as  a 
defence  of  the  western  part  of  the  old  wall;  for  that 
pivrt  of  the  city  wall  running  north  and  south  from 
Psephinus  to  the  present  Jaffa  gate,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
and  others  make  part  of  the  thini  wall,  and  leave 
unprotected  by  towers  (just  where  most  protection  was 
needed),  we  understand  to  be  part  of  the  oW  wall, 
defended  by  the  towers  de8cril>ed  by  Josephus.     (5.) 
Mariamne:  so  called  from  his  queen,  whom  in  jealousy 
he  caused  to  be  murdered.     It  was  quadrangular,  fifty 
cubits  high,  and  in  inner  adornment  more  magnificent 
than  the  rest.     It  stood,  as  we  understand  the  his- 
torian, still  farther  south  in  the  western  segment  of 

*  Dr.  Robinson  nays,  "  The  tower  of  Hippicus  must  he  sought 
at  the  north-west  of  Zion  !"  (rol,  i.  280).  The  words  of  Josephus 
evidently  imply  that  Hippicna  lay  to  the  north  of  the  city  which 
'vrae  in  existence  when  this  tower  was  bnilt;  i.e.  to  the  north  of 
both  the  vpfier  and  lower  city,  which  he  dedcribes  as  forming  "one 
body."  Dr.  Robinson's  statement  seenu  to  us  a  contradiction 
of  and  not  a  quotation  from  Joeephos. 


the  old  wall,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  angle  where 
the  ruins  of  Uie  Kalat-el-JalQd  now  are.  (6.)  The 
women's  towers.  They  must  have  stood  somewhere  in 
the  northern  stretch  of  the  third  wall;  for  Josephus 
mentions  that  when  Titus  was  riding  down  from  Sco- 
pus towards  the  city,  in  the  direction  of  Psephinus, 
the  Jews  rushed  down  from  the  "women's  towers," at 
the  gate  opposite  the  tomb  of  Helena  (J.  w.  ▼.  s,  2).  Jose- 
phus* name  for  these  towers  is  ywaiKhot  vifpyoi ;  but 
whether  he  is  giving  the  exact  name  or  attempting  the 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  word  we  cannot  say.  ( 7 . )  J  oh  n*« 
toicer.  This  was  built  by  John  in  his  conflict  with 
Simon,  over  the  gates  that  led  to  the  Xystus,  at  the 
western  porch  of  the  temple  (J.  w.  vi.  3,2).  (8.)  The 
tower  of  the  comer.  This  must  have  lieen  at  tht  north- 
east angle  of  Agrippa's  wall,  a  little  eastward  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  hard  by  the  fuller's  monu- 
ment; above  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  (J.  w.  v.  4, 2). 

These  are  the  great  towers  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
Of  smaller  and  unnamed  ones  he  mentions  many, 
which  however  were  rather  turreted  battlements  or 
fortified  elevations  of  the  wall  than  towers;  not  unlike 
perhaps  what  we  see  in  the  walls  at  this  day.'  The 
third  wall  had  ninety  of  these,  the  middle  wall  forty, 
and  the  old  wall  sixty.  In  modem  Jerusalem  the  only 
tower  is  that  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  There  are  projections,  some  broader  and 
some  narrower,  in  all  the  walls;  there  are  towers  at  the 
gates,  rising  a  little  above  the  walls;  and  there  are 
domes,  minarets,  and  low  spires,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city;  but  that  is  all.  There  is  nothing  left  to  indicate 
the  turreted  magnificence  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Herod  and  Agrippa. 

Jerusalem  in  its  last  day«  had  three  walls,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  The  first  or  old  wall  was  for  the 
defence  of  Zion,  curving  irregularly  rrmnd  the  south  of 
that  hill,  along  the  ridge  that  overlooks  its  southern 
and  south-western  valleys;  but  on  the  north  of  it 
running  almost  straight  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
from  Hippicus  to  the  temple.  Tlie  second  wall  was  for 
the  defence  of  Akra,  on  which  stood  "the  city" — 
Salem,  Jebiis,  Jerusalem — as  distinguished  from  the 
citadel  or  Zion,  and  took  a  pretty  wide  curve  round 
the  north,  from  the  Gcnnath-gate  on  the  north-west  to 
the  tower  Antonia  on  the  south-east,  thereby  completely 
compa-ssing  the  northern  part  of  the  old  wall,  and  thus 
forming  a  double  line  of  defence  to  "the  upper  city."* 
The  third  was  for  the  defence  of  "  the  new  city,"  a 
great  part  of  which  lay  farther  north,  and  was  built 
upon  the  hill  Bezetha.  It  began,  like  the  old  wall,  at 
Hippicus;  first  went  north  to  the  tower  Psephinus; 
then  bent  north-east;  then  right  eastward  to  the 
Kedron,  and  then  it  turned  south,  and  "  joined  to  the 
old  wall  at  the  valley  of  Ketlron  (J.  w.  v.  4, 2),  though 
at  which  part  of  the  valley  the  junction  was  effected 
the  historian  does  not  specify.  Probably  it  swept 
round  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  and  united  with  the 
old  wall  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siloam. 

It  would  appear  that  a  large  part  of  the  walls  (that 
round  Zion)  was  buUt  by  David,  2  Ra.  r,  0 ;  1  ch.  xl  8, 
another  part   (that  round  Akra)  by  Solomon.      Sub- 

2  "He  that  connteth  the  towers"  (Is.  xxxiii.  18).  was  probably 
the  ca))tain  who  liad  charge  of  the  towers  and  telling  off  the 
troops  for  manning  them. 

*  "The  way  of  the  gate  between  the  two  walls  which  was  by 
the  king's  garden"  (Je.  lii.  7),  seems  to  hare  been  the  street  or 
way  between  the  Zion  wall  and  the  western  temple  wall,  down 
the  Tyropoeon  to  Siloam. 
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sequent  kings  added  to  and  strengthened  the  walls. 
In  consequence  of  attacks  from  besiegers  or  neglect, 
"breaches^*  were  made  in  the  walls  of  ''the  city  of 
David,"  i8.  xxiL9,  which  were  repaired  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  and  for  the  repair  of  which  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  pulled  down,  I&  xxil.  lo.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  ditch  (or  reservoir,  rvpc,  mikvah  = 

place  of  gathering)  was  made  between  the  two  walls 
(or  double  wall — the  Hebrew  dual)  for  the  waters  of 
the  old  pool,  la.  xxil  11.  Whether  this  established  a 
connection  between  the  present  £irket-el-Mamilla  and 
the  Tyropceon  is  not  easily  determined.  Certainly  the 
sound  of  underground  water  has  been  heard  at  the 
Damascus  gate,  which  implies  the  existence  of  some 
invisible  conduit.  The  walls  which  Nehemiah  rebuilt 
were  probably  the  second  wall  (round  Akra)  and  the 
irregular  curve  round  the  south  of  Zion,  and  the  old 
wall  running  down  the  Tyropceon,  from  Hippicus  to 
the  temple.  The  walls  standing  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord  were  only  the  first  and  second;  though  the  city 
had  by  that  time  crept  northward  beyond  its  walls. 
Herod  began  the  third  wail  about  the  year  45,  but  it 
was  Agrippa  who  completed,  or  almost  completed  it; 
for  Josephus  intimates  that  it  was  not  wholly  finished, 
affirming  that  had  it  been  so,  not  all  the  power  of 
Rome  could  have  taken  the  city.  Titus  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  wall,  leaving  only  a  part  of 
the  western  wall  with  some  of  its  towers  as  monu- 
ments of  its  strength  and  greatness.  The  spoiler  left 
not  " a  stone  upon  a  stone"  {\i6ot  iTi  XiOw)  which  has 
not  been  "displaced"  («rara^y^0-cTeu,  loosened,  dis- 
placed). Mat  xxir.  2.  All  parts  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
city  too,  as  was  predicted,  Lu.  xix.  44,  have  been  levelled, 
— "  laid  even  with  the  ground"  {ida4»toGffi  ffc);  and  the 
remarkable  thing  about  the  present  walls,  specially  of 
the  temple,  is  that  in  many  places  two  distinct  portions 
can  be  traced,  one  more  ancient,  the  lower  tiers  which 
were  on  a  level  with  the  soil;  another  more  modem, 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  old  foundations.  This 
upper  portion  is  manifestly  of  a  later  date,  of  a  difie- 
rent  character;  containing  here  and  there  the  remains 
of  ancient  masonry — the  original  materials,  which  have 
been  worked  into  the  modem  walls.  Every  portion  of 
the  waUs  that  rose  above  the  level  of  the  interior  plat- 
form has  been  thrown  down  into  the  valley,  where 
perhaps  some  of  the  largest  stones  now  lie  buried; 
while  the  lower  parts  or  tiers,  which  were  merely  built 
for  retaining  the  soil  and  furnishing  a  platform,  have 
remained  almost  untouched,  save  in  one  or  two  places 
where  the  breaches  (made  perhaps  by  the  Romans) 
have  been  large  and  deep.  *'  The  most  ancient  part  of 
these  constructions"  writes  an  able  observer,  ''accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wigley,  but  only  the  best  presented  accord- 
ing to  M.  Salzmann,  is  the  western  wall — Heit-el- 
Morharby — under  the  shadow  of  which  the  Jews  bewail 
the  fall  of  Zion.  It  is  an  enormous  mass  of  wall,  about 
thirty  yards  in  length,  and  perfectly  preserved.  The 
aspect  of  the  construction  is  the  strangest  that  eye  has 
ever  seen.  The  stones  are  nine,  twelve,  and  fifteen 
feet  long — sometimes  more.  The  surfaces  are  perfectly 
smooth,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  the  chisel,  and  are  in- 
closed within  a  border.  Nowhere  has  the  author  ever 
seen  stones  of  such  dimensions,  forming  an  exterior 
inclosure  and  retaining  wall,  worked  with  so  much 
care,  and  so  perfect.  Neither  Rome  nor  Greece  has 
left  us  any  like^  except  at  Jebail,  a  Phcenician  city, 


whence  the  workmen  employed  by  Solomon  came. 
Quoting  the  book  of  Kings,  which  says,  'And  the 
foundation  was  of  costly  stones,  even  great  stones, 


[370.  ]   The  Jews'  Wailing-plaoe,  irestem  wall.— From  a  photognplL 

stones  of  ten  cubits,  and  stones  of  eight  cubits,'  M. 
Salzmann  concludes^  that  the  stones  of  the  place  of 
wailing  are  those  described  in  the  text.  Stones  of  like 
dimensions  and  character  may  be  seen  scattered  about 
and  worked  into  the  outside  wall  of  the  dose.  To- 
wards the  south,  the  wall  is  screened  from  view  by 
modem  buildings  and  plantations,  but  beyond  them  it 
appears  quite  changed  in  character,  and  romaniied, 
except  at  the  basement.  Farther  on,  about  fifteen 
yards  from  the  south-western  angle,  is  the  bridge  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robinson,  which  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  Herodian  era, 
but  to  which  both  M.  de  Saulcy  and  M.  SaJfmann 
assign  an  earlier  date  "  (Letter  in  the  Times,  1S57). 

10.  The  gaiu  of  the  city. — In  describing  an  eastern 
city,  specially  sudi  a  city  as  Jerusalem,  it  is  of  some 
moment  to  specify  its  gates;  much  of  its  history,  both 
in  grandeur  and  ruin,  being  connected  with  these. 
Here  we  find  kings,  judges,  merchants,  beggars,  lepen; 
the  siege,  the  triumph,  the  tumult,  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, the  royal  proclamation,  the  shout,  the  song,  the 
weeping.  The  *'  gates  of  Ekron,"  i  8*.  xvU.  R  the 
"  gate  of  Bathrabbim,"  Ca.  yii.  4.  the  "  gate  of  Samaria," 
1  Ki.  xxii.  10,  may  be  passed  by,  but  the  "  gates  of  Zion," 
Ps.  UxxvU.  2,  the  "gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  Pi.  ix-H 
the  "gates  of  Jemsalem."  Je.xTiLi9.  the  ** gates  of 
righteousness,"  Pi.  cxvUL  19.  the  "gate  of  Jehovah,*" 
Ps.  cxvili.  20,  once  glorious,  soon  "  desolate,"  Ia  L  i 
"  burned,"  Ne.  i.  s,  "  consumed,"  Ne.  iL  3.  "  sunk  into  the 
ground,"  Lft.  u.  9,  are  not  to  be  so  foi^gotten.*    It  is  not 

*  The  ffait  (whether  janua  or  porta,  «riXu  or  «wf«)  i«  <q»AUy 
noted  in  claaeical  as  in  sacred  story  or  jioetry.  Virgil'i  cUwtn 
ingentia  portarum— porta  bipatens— port®  sacrsB— porta  eboma 
— portae  sublimes— the  porta  eerata  of  Ovid— the  porta  shflns  swi 
oomea  of  Statins— will  suggest  themselves  (along  with  the  atoir 
of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes)  to  the  reade»  of  the  histotr  of 
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easy  to  fix  their  localities;  but  let  us  enumerate  tbem. 
The  Bible-gates  were  in  the  first  and  second  walls; 
some  of  the  Josephan  gates  of  course  in  the  third.  Let 
us  take  them  according  to  Nehemiah's  order  in  ch.  iii. 
and  zii.  (1.)  The  Sheep- gate,  Ne.  iU.  i;  Jo.  v.  s,  a  little 
way  north  of  the  temple,  and  not  far  from  the  pool  of 
Bethesda^  which,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
Dr.  Bobinson,  is  probably  identical  with  ike  modem 
Birket-es-Serain,  near  St.  Stephen*s  gate.  (2.)  Fish- 
gate,  sch.  xxxiiL  14.  Following  the  curve  of  the  second 
waJlf  we  come  to  the  tower  of  Meah,  then  to  that  of 
Hananeel,  and  then,  probably  round  the  bend,  we  have 
the  fish-gate,  by  which  the  Mediterranean  tn^c  found 
its  way  into  the  city;  "porta  piscium  quse  est  porta  de 
parte  Joppen"  (Jerome,  QiuwUHebr.);  for  it  was  not  from 
Jordan  that  the  city  was  supplied  with  fish,  as  some 
suggest  (Muaeom  of  CI.  Antiq.  toL  ii.  p.  413),  but  from  the  sea- 
ooast.  It  was  *'  the  men  of  Tyre  *'  who  "  brought  fish 
and  all  manner  of  ware/*  Ne.  xilL  16.  (3.)  Old-gate,  ver.  e. 
Here  the  Sept.  gives  ^laaamd,  as  a  proper  name,  instead 

of  translating  the  Hebrew  r^^Jthn  ("  the  old").  This  was 

T  t:  - 
a  little  farther  south  or  south-west  than  the  fish-gate.^ 
(4.)  The  gate  of  Ephraim.  This  was  a  little  farther 
south,  400  cubits  from  "the  comer-gate,"  sKi.  xir. is,  a 
little  north  perhaps  of  the  present  Damascus  gate. 
1 1  Jerome  thinks  that  the  Ephraim  gate  and  the  vaUey- 
1 1  gate  were  the  same  (Qiuast  Hebr.)  (5.)  The  comer-gate. 
J I     Nehemiah  does  not  mention  this;  but  it  must  have  been 

I  in  this  part  of  his  line  of  wall,  at  some  angle,  2Ch.  xxt.  23. 
I     It  was  probably  not  far  from  the  valley-gate,  sch.  xxtI.  9. 

(6.)  The  valley-gate,  ver.  13.    We  have  elsewhere  indi- 

I I  cated  that  this  is  likely  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
I     Gennath-gaie  of  Josephus;  the  gate  opening  from  the 

upper  city  down  into  the  great  valley  of  Jerusalem,  viz. 
Hinnom  (the  Tyropceon),  at  its  north  west  extremity. 
(7.)  The  dung-gate,  Ter.  14;  ch.  u.  13.    This  was  1000  cubits 
from  the  valley-gate.    But  in  which  direction  ?    This  is 
I      the  difficulty.    The  able  writer  in  the  Mus.  of  Classical 
Antiquities  gives  it  as  south,  nearly  opposite  the  present 
I      Birket-ea-Sukan  (p.  414  and  map).     If  he  be  correct,  then 
there  ib  no  notice  of  the  Tyropceon  part  of  the  old  wall 
by  Nehemiah.     This  puzzles  us,  and  leads  us  to  ask. 
May  not  Nehemiah  be  taking  the  course  of  the  old 
wall,  down  the  Tyropceon  south-east,  towards  the  west 
wall  of  the  temple?    May  not  the  dung-gate  be  some- 
where in  the  direction  of  the  modem  dung- gate,  or 
Bab-el-Mogharibeh,  only  farther  up,  on  the  west  of 
the  mosque?     If   (as  may  be)  the  ancient  gateway 
inside  the  Damascus  gate,  mentioned  and  sketched 
by  Barclay  (p.  132),  be  the  remains  of  the  valley-gate 
(Gennath-gate),  then  1000  cubits  or  about  1600  feet 
from  the  above  gateway,  in  that  south-easterly  direction 
in  which  we  think  the  Tyropceon  must  have  gone,  would 
bring  us  more  than  half-way  down  the  west  side  of  the 

Jeruaalem'8  gates,  whether  in  Scripture,  or  the  Maccabees,  or 
Joeephiu. 

1  la  this  the  Joaephan  "gate  of  the  Estenaf"  And  was  he 
oonfounding  the  Hebrew  Yetkatwh  (old)  with  the  name  of  the 
**  BueniMi"  sect?  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  gate  of  Jenualem 
should  get  its  name  from  that  sect  of  Jewish  stoics,  (1)  because 
it  was  the  smallest  and  least  known  of  all  the  sects  (Leusdeu's 
BhUoLogu*  Ilebrao-mixtiu,  p.  138);  (2)  became  that  sect  did  not 
come  into  notice  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (Hottinger,  Thes. 
PhU.  p.  89;  see  Beer's  Hitt.  ofJewith  SecU  in  Ntbr.  Review,  toI. 
iii.  p.  183):  (3)  because  the  "  Essen-gate"  must  have  been  in  the 
old  w&U,  which  was  in  existence  long  before  the  Essenee  were 
known.  Besides  all  this,  the  fact  of  there  having  been,  for  ages, 
a  sat«  in  the  old  wall,  called  TahanaA,  Jnst  about  the  place 
V01-.  I. 


mosque,  not  far  from  the  southern  extremity  of  £1- Wad, 
about  the  Es-Shefah  bath  and  fountain,  which  name, 
Es-Shefah,  is  curiously  like  Nehemiah^s  for  the  dung- 
gate,  viz.  A  shphoth.  (For  an  aocoont  of  Es-Shefah,  see  Williams, 
U.  467;  Barolajr,  328;  whltty,  p.  83).  (8.)  The  fountain-gote, 
Ter.  16;  ch.  u.  14.  There  is  but  one  fountain  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Jerusalem — En-rogel,  the  fountain  of 
Rogel,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  modem  Um-ed-Derqj, 
the  "  fountain  of  the  virgin,"  already  noticed.  Siham 
is  never  called  a  fountain,  but  a  pool  Of  pools  there 
are  many  around  and  in  the  city;  of  tanks,  a  large 
number  in  all  directions,  specially  to  the  north;  of  wells, 
there  are  one  or  two  that  deserve  that  name;  but 
En-rogel  is  the  only  En  or  fountain;  and  it  has  been 
known  from  the  days  of  Joshua.  The  fountain- gate, 
then,  must  have  been  in  connection  with  this,  though 
not  necessarily  close  by  it ;  opening  out  on  some  path 
that  led  immediately  to  it;  and  if  so,  on  the  south- 
east of  the  city.  Nehemiah  now  (following  the  old 
wall)  takes  us  first  south  and  then  west.  Adjoining 
the  fountain-gate  was  "  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  ^oah," 
or  more  properly  "Shelach;"  then  'Hhe  king^s  gar- 
den,** Tcr.  15;  then  "  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the 
city  of  David"  (lb.);  then  "the  place  over  against  the 
sepulchres  of  David,"  ver.  lO;  then  "the  pool  that  was 
made,"  the  modem  Birket-es-Sultan;  then  the  "house 
of  the  mighty,"  perhaps  the  modem  castle  at  the  Jaffa 
gate;  then  "  the  piece  over  against  the  going  up  to  the 
armoury,"  ver.  lO;  then  "  the  turning  of  the  wall'**  (ib.) 
(9.)  The  water-gate,  Ter.  26;  ch.  xiL  37.  We  are  unable  to 
fix  the  places  specified  in  ver.  20-28;  but  our  conjecture 
is,  that  having  taken  us  to  the  fountain-gate  and  city 
of  David,  and  led  us  round  to  the  point  in  the  vest 
wall  where  he  left  off,  that  is,  having  completely  swept 
round  Zion,  he  turns  back  to  where  he  stopped  on  the 
south-east,  at  Ophel,  where  we  have  both  "the  turning 
of  the  wall,  and  the  comer;"  and  it  is  at  this  very  point 
that  we  find,  to  this  day,  such  numerous  zigzags  in  the 
wall.  The  water-gate  was  somewhere  south  of  the 
temple;  the  city  water-gate  and  the  temple  water-gate 
being  perhaps  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  though  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  (LicLtfoot's  Temple,  p.  iso).  The 
"  place  over  against  the  water-gate,  toward  the  east," 
is  also  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  Nethinims  and 
with  Ophel,  which  gives  us  some  further  idea  of  the 
locality  of  this  gate.  (10.)  The  horse-gate,  ter.  28; 
Je.  sxxi.  40.  This  is  said  to  be  "by  the  king*s  house," 
2  Ch.  xxllL  15,  which  was  hard  by  the  temple,  on  the  west 
(Jos.  J.w.  u.  3,  i),and  isthe  same  as  Josephus  mentions  (Ant. 
ix.  r,  3),  as  "  the  gate  of  the  king*s  mides,"  which  led  out 
into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  Solomon^s  stables  were 
south  of  the  temple  (Beigamin  of  Tiidela,  Asher*B  ed.  toI.  i.  p.70)» 
if  not  under  the  southern  part  of  its  area.  Thus  the 
"king's  house,"  the  "king's  stables,"  and  the  "horse- 
gate,"  were  close  to  each  other.    Josephus  speaks  of  the 


where  the  S»9en  gate  of  Josephtis  must  have  been,  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  the  two  names  are  identical. 

*  Tlie  writer  In  the  Muieum  of  CUutieal  Andiq.  maintains 
(after  Ftoalmanaser,  Univ.  Ane.  Hitt.  ir.  221)  that  y'tpO  means 

an  internal  or  re-entrant  angle  (p.  417).  But  the  fiiet  of  one  of 
its  cognates  meaning  a  earring-tool,  shows  that  the  word  may 
signify  any  an^^'e— ^tnything  made,  as  it  were,  by  ''cutting  off.'* 
The  mil'soah  of  the  wall  may  refer  either  to  the  projecting  or 
receding  angle,  lo  that  the  wonl  determines  nothing.  There 
was  an  armoury  in  the  temple  (2  Ch.  zxiii.  9;  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7, 2), 
but  there  was  also  "the  tower  of  DaTid,  bnilded  for  an 
armoury"  (Ca.  It.  4). 
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hippodrome  as  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple  (J.  w.  u. 
3, 1).  (11.)  The  toMt-gaUy  ver. ».  Probably  the  same  as 
in  Je.  xix.  2  is  translated  east-gate,  and  in  the  margin 
sun-gate;  though  by  others  potter's-gate  (Joromeon  Jer.; 
S{M>hn  on  tbe  Sept.  Tenion  of  Jor.  p.  20S).  It  led  into  Hinnom, 
as  the  passage  shows.  (12.;  The  goUe  Miphhadf  Ter.3i. 
This  was  the  gate  of  judgment,  somewhere  near  that 
port  of  the  temple  where  the  Sanhedrim  sat;  perhaps 
not  far  from  where  the  modem  Mekhtmeh  or  Moslem 
judgment-hall  is.  (13.)  7%e  j^ruon-^ate,  eh.xU.39.  Ap- 
parently not  far  from  the  sheep-gate,  near  the  king's 
high  house,  ch.  UL  26;  perhaps  at  the  spot  referred  to  in 
Je.  xxxii.  2,  where  the  prophet  was  ''shut  up  in  the 
court  of  the  prison  whidi  was  in  the  king  of  Judah's 
house." 

There  are  some  other  gates,  not  in  Kehemiah's  cir- 
cuit, which  we  merely  name,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  assign 
their  places,  nor  to  say  how  far  some  of  them  may 
not  be  different  names  for  the  same  gate,  or  not  city- 
gates  at  all,  but  temple-gates.  (1.)  The  king's- gate 
eastward,  i  Ch.  ix.  18.  (2.)  The  higher-gate,  2  KL  xt.  S6. 
(3.)  The  gate  of  Joshua,  the  governor  of  the  dty, 
2  m.  xxUL  8.  (4.)  The  gate  between  the  two  walls, 
a  KL  xxT.  4;  Je.  zxxix.  4.  (5.)  The  high-gate,  2  CSi.  xziU.  20. 
(6.)  The  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  2  Ch.  xxiv.  8;  Je.  tU.  2. 
(7.)  The  high-gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  2Ch.xxTii.S; 
Pt.  cxTiii.  20.  (8.)  The  city-gate,  2Ch.xxxiLe.  (9.)  The 
gate  of  Benjamin,  Je.xzxTU.i3;  xxxtIU.  7.  (10.)  The 
high-gate  of  Benjamin,  Je.  zx.  2.  (11.)  The  new-gate, 
Je.  xxtL  10;  xxxtL  10.  (12.)  The  middle-gate,  Je.  zzxlx.  3. 
(13.)  The  first-gate.  Zee.  xiv.  iol 

Of  the  temple-gates  we  do  not  speak,  referring  the 
reader  to  Lightfoot's  TempUf  and  Lamy  Dt  Tabemaculo, 
or  to  Tevple  in  this  Dictionary.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  gates  of  the  city  are  not  mentioned;  and  Jose- 
phus  does  not  give  us  much  information  regarding 
them.  He  mentions  a  "  secret "  or  obscure  (d^oi^f) 
gate  near  Hippicus,  out  of  which  the  Jews  sallied 
(j.  w.  T.  6,6);  a  gate  opposite  the  monuments  of  Helena, 
near  Psephinus  (J.  w.  t.  2, 2);  the  gate  of  the  Essenes, 
which  we  have  abready  noticed  (J.  w.  t.  4, 2).  In  the 
fourth  century  the  French  pilgrim  mentions  the  Nablus 
gate,  and  gives  us  the  impression  that  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  city  were  very  much  as  they  were  in  Hadrian's 
time  and  as  they  are  now.  Arculf  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury has  given  us  (as  we  have  seen)  both  a  map  and  a 
description  of  the  city;  from  whidi  we  gather  that  on  the 
north  were  two  gates — St.  Stephen's,  towards  the  west, 
and  Benjamin,  towards  the  east.  In  the  east  wall  we 
find  the  "  httle  gate,"  by  which  they  went  down  into 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  Tekoite  gate,  farther 
south.^  On  the  south  are  no  gates.  On  the  west,  the 
gate  of  David,  southward,  and  the  gate  of  the  fuller, 
northward  (see  Van  de  Velde*s  Flanography  of  Jeruaalem). 
During  the  middle  ages  there  were  some  changes  in  the 
gates,  which  we  have  not  room  to  specify,  but  which 
the  reader  wiU  find  in  Van  de  Velde.  There  have  been 
some  alterations  in  the  traditional  localities,  such  as 

*  For  the  ducniaioii  aa  to  the  age  and  aichitectare  of  the 
golden  gate,  see  Tipping,  TraiU,  Bobinaon.  and  Fei^guaaon. 

*  Whether  the  SUoah  of  laaiah  and  the  Siloam  of  John  are  the 
lame  aa  the  Biloah  (properly  Skelaeh  zz  fleeoe-pool,  aa  the  Sept. 
givea  it)  of  Nehemiah,  la  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  we  ttrongly  in- 
cline to  beliere  in  their  dictinctneos.  That  the  Silla  connected 
with  Bethmillo  (2  Ki.  xii.  20)  is  Siloam,  is  unlikely  on  etymo- 
logical grounds ;  though  otherwise  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  their  identification.  Nehemiah's  l^elack  may  be  the  sub- 
sequent Bethesda.     Dr.  Whitty  rather  resolutely  affirms  that 


the  Via  Dolorosa;  but  in  general  these  have  remained 
much  the  same  from  the  fourth  oentuiy,  in  spite  of    ' 
the  sieges  and  desolations  to  which  the  city  has  been    j 
subjected.     The  tenacious  memory  of  traditioDAlifon,    ' 
even   in   the  absence  of  history,   has   proved  itself 
wonderfully  faithful  and  consistent 

10.  Pools  and  tatiks. — ^The  pools  and  tanks  of  ancient  j 
Jerusalem  were  very  abundant;  and  each  bouse  being 
provided  with  what  we  may  call  a  bottle-necked  cistem 
for  rain-water,  drought  within  the  city  was  rare;  and 
history  shows  us  that  it  was  the  besiegers,  not  the 
besieged,  that  generally  suffered  from  want  of  water 
(Qui.  Tyr.  b.  tIU.  p.  7;  De  Waha,  Labores  Oodfredi,  p.  42l],  though 
occasionally  this  was  reversed  (Joe.  J.  W.  t.  9, 4).  Yet 
neither  in  ancient  nor  modem  times  could  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  be  called  "  waterless,"  as  Stnbo 
describes  it  (Geogr.  b.  xri.  2,  as) .  In  summer  the  fields  and 
hills  around  are  verdureless  and  gray,  scorched  with 
months  of  drought;  yet,  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles, 
there  are  some  thirty  or  forty  natural  springs  (BardaVi 
City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  295).  Consul  Finn  informed  us  that 
this  is  rather  under  the  truth.  The  artificial  provision 
for  supply  of  water  in  Jerusalem  in  ancient  times,  wai 
perhaps  the  completest  and  most  extensive  ever  under- 
taken for  a  city.  1111  lately  this  was  not  fully  credited; 
but  Barclay's,  and  more  recently  Whitty's  and  Pierotti's, 
subterraneous  investigations  have  proved  that  Tadtos 
was  not  exaggerating  when  he  said  of  its  supplies: 
"  fons  perennis  aque,  cavati  sub  terra  montes;  et  pisr 
cinsB  cistemaeque  servandis  imbribus  "  (Hist  t.  12).  The 
aqueduct  of  Solomon  (winding  along  for  twelve  miles 
and  a  quarter),  pours  the  waters  of  the  three  inuneofie 
pools  into  the  enormous  temple  wells,  cut  out  like 
caverns  in  the  rock  (see  woodcut.  No.  174,  unda 
Cibtebn);  and  the  pools,  which  surround  the  dtym 
all  directions,  supply  to  a  great  extent  the  want  of  a 
river  or  a  lake  (TraiU*s  Josephos,  roi.  L;  App.  p.  sr,  eo). 

The  ancient  pools  were:  (1.)  The  upper  pool,  2KL 
xviii.  ir.  (2.)  The  king's  pool,  Ne.  u.  14.  (8.)  The  pool 
of  Siloah,  Ne.iiLis.  (4.)  The  pool  that  was  made, 
Ne.  UL  la.  (5.)  The  lower  pool,  is.  xxiL  0.  (6.)  The  old 
pool,IaxxiL4.  (7.)  The  pool  of  Bethesda,  Jn.T.1  (8.)  The 
pool  of  Siloam,"  Jn.  ix.  r.  The  chief  modem  pools  are: 
(1.)  Silwdn^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon,  with  its 
ante-chamber  which  receives  the  waters  from  Um-Deraj, 
through  the  rocky  conduit,  and  its  large  square  reser- 
voir, at  the  east  end,  once  a  pool  (perhaps  the  king's 
pool),  now  filled  up  with  soil,  and  cultivated  as  part  of 
a  fig-yard.  (2.)  Birket-ea'Sultdn,  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  along  the  side  of  which  the  Bethlehem  road  nms, 
and  which  perhaps  corresponds  to  the  "  pool  that  wu 
made,"  Ne.liLi6.  (8.)  Birket-el'Mamilla,  to  the  west 
of  the  present  Jaffa  gate,  which  may  perhaps  represent 
the  waters  of  the  upper  pool,  from  whidi  Hezekiah 
made  a  conduit,  and  led  the  water  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  down  the  Tyropceon.  May  not  Mamilla  (the 
etymology  of  which  is  so  obscure)  be  a  relic  of  MiDo? 

2  Sa.  T.  0;  I  KL  Iz.  15, 84;  xi.  S7;  2  KL  xlL  20;  1  Ch.  xi  8;  2  Ch.  zniL  i;  M. 

the  modem  Siloam  and  Virgin's  fount  were  temple  oeispooli! 
The  conduit  which  has  recently  been  traced  from  the  Blr  Arnidi, 
under  the  mosque  rock  to  the  latter,  may  be  oooaidecahJe  «n- 
denoe  that  it  (Virgin's  fount)  had  been  emveHtd  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. But  we  stiU  are  of  the  belief  that  it  wae  arigiaaMj  » 
fountain ;  perhaps  perverted  from  its  original  use  by  Solottoo. 
when  he  obtained  sufficient  water-supply  ftom  other  toarcn* 
as  many  a  good  well  has  been  turned  into  a  soil-pit  when  vt 
longer  needed.  It  is  curious  that  the  last  mentkm  of  En-Wgd 
(which  we  believe  it  to  be)  is  in  David's  histoiy. 
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the  pool  of  Millo  or  Bethmillo  (Babilla,  as  Mamillo  is 
sometimes  called).  This  Millo  was  a  fortress  of  Zion, 
Jebusite  in  its  origin,  rebuilt  bj  David,  enlarged  by 
Solomon,  and  strengthened  by  Hezekiah;  perhaps  the 
present  castle.  (4.)  The  Birket-ffammam-el-BatrcJi:, 
within  the  city  walls,  called  traditionally  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah.  (6.)  The  Birket-eaSerain,  or  Birket-Iarael^ 
as  it  is  called,  near  the  modem  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
which  very  probably  represents  Bethesda;  Dr.  Robin- 
son's conjecture  of  its  being  the  trench  of  Antonia 
being  witiiout  proof;  though  it  might  possibly  have 
served  this  double  purpose. 

There  have  been  pools  also  in  former  ages,  and 
these  not  small  in  size,  which  have  disappeared.  The 
French  pilgrim  speaks  of  two  "  large  pools,"  one  on 
the  right  and  another  on  the  left  of  the  temple  (p.  277); 
and  inside  the  city  two  twin-pools,  "piscins  gemel- 
lares,"  which  Eusebius  caUs  Xlfiyai  diSOfioiy  with  fine 
porches,  and  called  Bethesda  (Onomast.  art  Bethesda). 
This  may  be  the  present  Birket- Israel.  Jerome,  speak- 
ing of  Tophet  as  being  in  "the  suburbs  of  -^]lia,"  and 
retaining  its  name  in  his  day,  describes  it  as  "juxta 
piscinam  fullonis  et  Acheldama"  (De  Lm..  Hebr.),  which 
indicates  a  pool  farther  down  the  Kedron  hollow  than 
Siloam. 

These  pools  and  wells  are  not  kept  in  very  good 
repair,  and  seldom  contain  much  or  good  water.  Some 
of  them  are  frequently  empty.  The  four  handsome 
Saracenic  drinking  fountains  (beautifully  photographed 
by  Salzmann)   are  dry.     The   Umed-Deraj   (literally 


[371.1      Fountain  of  tbe  Virgin  (irm-^d-DercO)- Barclay. 

**  Mother  of  Steps,"  which  is  the  traditional  "  fountain 
of  the  Virgin,")  is  always  filled  and  flowing,  supplying 
^vater  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  especially 
to  those  of  the  village  Silwan,  a  rude  cluster  of  filthy 
huts,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kedron.^  It  has  pecu- 
liar risings  and  fallings,  which  some,  with  little,  either 
of  reverence  for  Scripture  or  attention  to  facts,  have 
tried  to  identify  with  the  troubling  of  the  water  by  the 
ang^el,  Jn.  t.  i  This  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  the  early 
centuries;  and  we  have  allusions  to  it  even  in  Chrysos- 

^  Whether  it  is  to  the  villAge  of  Silwto,  or  to  tlie  rooky  tombe 
of  Akeldama,  that  the  Hoalem  writer  of  t)ie  twelfth  oentary 
(quoted  by  Barclay,  p.  866)  referi  aa  inhabited  by  '*  pious  ooeno 
bitos/'  does  not  appear. 


tom  (Hom.i&Joann.lrii.)  The  subsequent  allusions  are 
frequent.  Some  have  accounted  for  it  by  the  existence 
of  some  natural  siphon  in  the  rocks;  but  the  numerous 
conduits  which  have  been  discovered  by  Barclay, 
Whitty,  and  Pierotti,  terminating  here,  through  which 
the  surplusage  of  the  city  and  mosque  wells  and  pools 
gets  outlet,  and  the  wa^te  water  from  the  public  baths 
discharges  itself,  sufficiently  account  both  for  the  sudden 
swelling  and  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  water  (see  Whltty, 

p  lOO). 

It  is  to  tanks  or  pools  that  Jerusalem  has  to  look  for 
its  water-supply;  and  since  its  annual  rainfall  is  twice 
as  much  as  that  of  England,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
lack.  Perhaps  deep  weUs,  like  Blr-Eyub,  might  be 
sunk  in  some  places;  not  in  the  bed  of  the  Kedron,  cer- 
tainly, where  the  water  would  percolate  through  de- 
posits of  filth  and  decomposed  human  bodies;  but  farther 
north,  between  Scopus  and  the  city.  Dr.  Whitty  pro- 
nounces artesian  wells  an  impossibility,  from  the  want 
of  the  underlying  and  overlying  impervious  strata,  with 
the  water-bearing  deposit  between;  but  the  conclusion 
seems  hasty;  especially  that  part  of  it  which  founds  npon 
the  chasm  of  the  Kedron  growing  deeper  and  deeper 
as  it  moves  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  thereby  fracturing 
the  side  of  the  basin.  Now  we  were  informed  by  parties 
on  the  spot  that  there  is  some  mistake  about  the  Kedron 
channel,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  supposed  to  pass 
down  by  St.  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea.  We  were  told  that 
less  than  a  mile  below  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  remarkable 
elevation  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  which  cuts  it  off 
from  the  wady  which  is  usually  reckoned  its  continua- 
tion; so  that  the  rugged  gulley  which  cuts  its  way  down 
to  the  Dead  Sea  past  the  rocky  battlements  of  St.  Saba 
is  not  the  Kedron.  Whatever  may  be  the  geological 
unfitness  of  the  ground,  however,  for  artesian  wells, 
surface-springs  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
steep  hill-sides  fronting  each  other  with  a  narrow  line 
of  valley  between,  offer  great  facilities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ponds  and  tanks  (whitty,  p.  193). 

11.  Mosques — Dome  of  the  Rock. — One  of  the  most 
remarkable  sights  in  Jerusalem  is  the  rock  over 
which  the  great  dome  of  the  mosque  is  built.  It  rises 
17  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Har&m  or  great  area; 
and  is  perhaps  the  old  top  of  Moriah  spared  by  Solo- 
mon when  levelling  the  rest  of  the  hill,  40  feet  by  60; 
a  rugged  mass  of  limestone,  which  no  tool  has  ever 
touched;  save  at  the  one  end,  where  there  has  been  a 
rough  cleavage,  which  Moslems  ascribe  to  the  cru- 
saders (Jaial-Addin,  p.  247).  This  "rock,"  or  **8akhrah,'' 
is  accounted  sacred  by  all  sects,  the  Mahometans  hold- 
ing it  the  holiest  spot  in  the  world,  and  associating 
with  it  the  most  marvellous  traditions  in  their  Pro- 
phet's history.  It  seems  to  be  the  ''lapis  pertusus" 
alluded  to  by  the  Bourdeaux  traveller,  which  the  Jews 
used  to  visit  annually  and  anoint  with  wailing  and 
rending  of  garments;  probably  before  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  erection  of  a  church  or  mosque,  and  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  outside  of  the  Har&m,  to 
the  west  wall  of  which  they  come  every  Friday  at 
three  o'clock,  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  with 
lamentations  over  their  ruined  and  polluted  shrine.* 

*  They  rererenoed  it  as  Jacob's  atone  pillow ;  as  the  thrashing- 
floor  of  Aratmah  tbe  Jebusite  (Bernardino,  TrattcUo  de  Sacri 
Edifizd.  p.  47);  as  the  site  of  tbe  brazen  altar  (Barclay,  p.  497). 
In  the  care  under  it  there  is  a  well  or  conduit,  which  is  said  to 
lead  down  to  the  Kedron.  The  Jews  certainly  could  not  have 
reckoned  it  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.    The  cave,  according  to  a 
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This  large  rock,  as  we  have  noticed  already,  has  no 
appearance  of  having  been  a  tomb.  The  cave  below, 
at  the  south-east  comer,  is  evidently  a  natural  boUow. 
About  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  this  cave,  there  is  a 
deep  shaft,  or  narrow  pit,  carefuUy  covered  over  with 
a  limestone  slab,  called  Blr-Aruach,  "the  well  of 
souls."  It  is  now  ascertained  to  communicate  with 
the  Kedron;  and  probably  was  the  conduit  down  which 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  conveyed  away.  If  it 
be  an  old  Jewish  name,  its  reference  may  be  to  the 
blood  being  the  life  or  soul,  Le.xTiLii.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  pasha  invited  all  sects  in  Jerusalem  to 
enter  the  mosque  to  pray  for  rain,  the  Jews  declined,  on 
the  groimd  that  they  were  ceremonially  unclean,  and 
also  because  their  law  was  buried  under  the  temple. 
In  a  dry  shaft  (perhaps  the  same  described  above)  a 
skin  of  a  roU  of  the  Pentateuch  was  found,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Tregelles.  It  runs  from  Ge. 
xxii.  1,  to  the  middle  of  the  24th  verse;  and  is  written 
in  three  columns.  How  did  it  come  there?  For  a 
description  and  drawing  of  the  duct  between  the  Bir- 
Aruach  and  the  Kedron,  see  Whitty,  p.  110.  How 
Mr.  Fergusson's  theoiy  can  be  made  to  assort  with 
this  duct,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  A  great  part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Har&m,  especially  in  the  north- 
western quarter,  is  the  bare  suriface  of  the  levelled  hiU; 
and  in  walking  over  this  singular  floor  of  34  acres, 
which  is  not  entirely  level;  or  gazing  down  into  some 
of  the  thirty-two  well-mouths  that  pierce  it  all  over; 
or  descending  into  that  most  singular  of  all  rock- cut 
reservoirs,  supposed  to  be  the  royal 
cistern,  formerly  fed  by  an  aque- 
duct  of  twelve  miles  long,  out  of 
Solomon's  pools,  and  capable  of 
containing  two  millions  of  gallons, 
and  736  feet  in  circuit;  or  visiting 
the  vast  arched  substructions  at 
the  south-east  angle,  which  formed, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  stables  of  the 
Jewish  kings — one  feels  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the 
handiwork  of  Solomon's  builders 
and  Hiram's  stone- squarers. 

This  rock  is  one  of  the  hidden 
treasures  of  Moslemism.  We  have 
seen  it  more  than  once,  though 
by  Mohamedan  law  it  b  death  for 
any  Jew  or  Christian  to  approach 
it.  Surroimded  with  a  screen,  and 
shone  upon  only  through  the  pecu- 
liar light  of  coloured  windows,  in 
the  veiy  centre  of  the  great  mosque, 
it  is  an  imposing  object.  It  has 
a  sombre  and  venerable  aspect, 
which  the  simplicity  of  a  mosque, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  lofty  dome, 
greatly  heighten.  There  are  none 
of  the  mockeries  of  idolatry  about 
it  to  ofiend;  and  you  can  believe 
or  not  as  you  please  that  the  Prophet's  horse  left  a 
hoof-mark  on  it,  as  it  sprang  with  its  rider  up  to 
heaven.  Its  colour  is  a  dingy  gray.  Its  surface  is 
uneven,  though  in  a  measure  level;  and  when  lighted 
up  with  the  glare  of  five  hundred  coloured  lamps,  with 


added  gleams  from  the  vari^ated  dome  above,  it 
must  look  wild  and  grand. 

The  mosque  takes  its  name  from  the  rock,  and  is 
known  in  Jerusalem,  not  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but 
as  the  Kubbet-es-Sakhrah — the  dome  of  the  rock. 
This  is  the  most  splendid  of  the  Jerusalem  shrines; 
though  the  mosque  El- Aksa»  a  little  south  of  it,  is  the 
most  venerable.  The  dome  of  the  rock  is  the  Moslein 
substitute  for  the  temple  of  Solomon;  and,  seen  as  it 
is  from  far  in  all  directions,  it  gives  some  idea  of  what 
that  temple  must  have  been,  as  an  object  of  wonder 
and  attraction,  to  every  one  approaching  Jerusalem.  A 
full  description  of  its  exterior  and  interior  is  quite 
beyond  our  limits.  The  reader  must  consult  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  entered  into  details  respect- 
ing it.  From  Barclay  we  extract  a  single  paragraph : 
'^This  superb  edifice  is  situated  rather  below  the 
middle  of  the  platform — being  nearest  the  western, 
and  farthest  from  the  northern.  It  is  about  170  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  same  in  height.  The  lower  story  or 
main  body  of  the  building  is  a  true  octagon  of  67  feet  on 
a  side:  but  the  central  and  elevated  portion  is  circular. 
A  more  graceful  and  symmetrical  dome  is  perhaps 
nowhere  to  be  found;  and  the  lofty  bronze  crescent 
that  surmounts  the  whole  gives  a  pleasing  architectural 
finish.  The  dome  appears  to  be  covered  with  copper; 
but  laterally  with  porcelain  tiles  of  richest  colour;  ex- 
cept the  lower  half  of  the  octagonal  sides,  which  are 
encased  with  rich  marble  of  various  colours  and  de- 
vices.    A  very  'dim  religious  light'  is  shed  through 
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Hoftlem  writer  of  the  twelfth  oentury,  is  "  ten  cubits  in  length, 
five  in  width,  and  more  than  a  fkthom  in  height"  (Barclay, 
p.  W5). 


[372.]      Plan  of  Qnarrics  under  the  Citj.-Btewart's  Tent  and  Khan. 

sixteen  windows  of  the  richest  stained  glass,  with  which 
the  circular  body  of  the  building  is  pierced.  The  lower 
story  is  46  feet  high,  and  has  seven  windows  of  stained 
glass;  fifty-six  in  all.  Just  above  the  windows,  numer 
ous  extracts  from  the  Koran,  in  very  large  Turkish 
letters^  run  all  round  the  building.  There  aie  four 
doors,  and  as  many  porches,  each  facing  a  cardinal 
point,  the  southern  one  afibiding  the  main  entrance' 
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(p.  496-6).  This  splendid  structure  is  from  its  height 
and  its  elegance  the  most  striking  object  about  the 
city.  The  Castle  of  David  and  the  Church  of  the  Se- 
pulchre are  next  in  visibility.  And  these  three  are  all  the 
representatives  of  the  princely  fabrics  that  once  adorned 
Jerusalem.  From  that  city  Judaism  has  perished; 
altar  and  temple  are  gone.  Christianity,  the  only  true 
representative  of  the  altar  and  the  mercy-seat,  is  here 
odiously  distorted.  The  mosque  has  supplanted  temple 
and  church.  The  crescent  surmounts  the  cross,  (i  Ki 
T.  18;  Jo«epha«,  Ant  tIU.2,9;  Barclay,  525;  Une  vUlte  au  temple  de 
Jeriualem;  par  le  Dr.  E.  Isambert,  1800;  Extralt  du  bulletin,  de  la 
Soci£t6  de  Q^ographie  ) 

Connected  with  these  structures  are  the  immense 
undergroimd  quarries,   on  which,   as  well  as  out  of 
which,  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  built.     From  them 
have  been  hewn,  in  past  ages,  the  massive  limestone 
blocks  which  appear  in  the  walls  and  elsewhere.     In 
these  dark  chambers  one  may,  with  the  help  of  torches, 
wander  for  hours,  scrambling  over  mounds  of  rubbish; 
now  climbing  into  one  chamber,  now  descending  into 
another,  noting  the  various  cuttings,  grooves,  cleav- 
f^es  and  hammer-marks;   and  wondering  at  the  dif- 
ferent shapes — bare  here,  slices  there,  bouldera  there, 
thrown  up  together  in  utter  confusion.     Only  in  one 
comer  do  we  find  a  few  drippings  of  water,  and  a  tiny 
spring;  for  these  singular  excavations,  like  the  great 
limestone  cave  at  Khureitun  (beyond  Bethlehem,  pro- 
bably Adullam),   are  entirely  free  from  damp;   and 
though  the  only  bit  of  intercourse  with  the  upper  air  is 
by  the  small  twenty -inch  hole  at  the  Damascus  gate, 
through  which  the  enterprising  traveller  wriggles  into 
them  like  a  serpent,  yet  the  air  is  fresh  and  somewhat 
warm     (Dr.  Stewart's  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  263-266).      These    are 
no   doubt  the  subterranean  retreats  referred   to   by 
Josephus  as  occupied  by  the  despair- 
ing Jews  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem 
(j.  w.  Ti.  7, 3;  vi  8, 4);  and  to  which  Tasso 
alludes  when  relating  the  wizard's  pro- 
mise to  conduct  the  "Soldan"  through 
Godfrey's  leaguer,  into  the  heart  of 
the  city  (Oerut.  Liber,  x.  29).    The  native 
name  for  the  quarries  is  Maghdrtt-el- 
Kottorif  the  Cotton  Cave.     Whether 
it  was  ever  used  as  a  place  of  stowage 
for   goods,   and   had  any  connection 
with  the  Cotton  Bazaar,  we  cannot  say. 
The  conjecture  of  Lewin  and  Pierotti, 
that  it  was  "  the  royal  caverns  "  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  is,  for  many  rea- 
sons, untenable. 

The  south-east  angle  of  the  Har&m 
wall  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its 
stones;  several  of  them  being  about 
eighteen  feet  by  four.     Not  far  from 
this  point,  in  the  south  wall,  is  the  half 
arch  of  an  old  and  beautiful  gateway 
(supposed  to  be  the  gate  of  Huldah), 
^^hich  may  have  once  been  an  entrance  to  the  temple. 
Hounding  the  south-west  angle  (where  the  stones  are 
even  more  colossal  than  the  south-east),  we  find  the 
remains  of  an  arch,  probably  that  which  connected  the 
temple  with  Mount  Zion;  three  massive  tiers  of  stone, 
one  of  the  most  genuine  fragments  of  antiquity  about 
the  city.     It  is  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  HaHlm  wall.     **  It  was  51 }  feet  in  width, 
and  extended  at  least  350  feet  in  length,  from  abutment 


to  abutment,  across  the  Tyropoeon.    The  radius  of  the 
arch  is  20  feet  6  inches;  the  span  was  therefore  41  feet. 


[573.3      Harftm  Wall,  south  front,  east  comer. 
From  a  view  by  Tipping. 

From  the  top  of  the  pier  where  the  arch  springs  to  the 
corresponding  level  on  the  opposite  side,  is  but  little 
more  than  300  feet,  though  it  is  about  360  from  the 
level  of  the  Har&m  yard  above  to  the  corresponding 
level  on  the  opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  There  were  probably 
five  or  six  arches  across  the  Tyropoeon.     One  of  the 


1374.  J       Remains  of  an  Ancient  Arch  near  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Ilarftin  Wall 
From  a  drawing  by  Archibald  Campbell,  £aq. 

blocks  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bridge  measures 
21  feet,  and  another  25  by  5f  in  breadth"^  (Barclay,  p. 
498, 4B3;  Robinson,  L  287,  sos) .  The  westem  abutment  of  the 
bridge  has,  we  believe,  been  discovered  very  recently. 

*  Aa  this  arch  croned  the  TyroiXBOu,  it  glTea  us  the  direction 
of  that  valley  up  to  a  certain  point  (near  the  middle  of  the  west 
Ilar&m  wall):  and  in  so  doing  shows  it  to  be  almost  impossible 
that  it  could  have  commenced  at  the  present  Jaffa  gate,  aa 
Robinson  and  othen  maintain.    B<^^inning  about  the  Damascus 
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This  and  the  gateway  discovered  by  Barclay,  about  700 
feet  from  the  south-west  angle,  are  discoveries  of  great 
importance  in  tracing  out  the  ancient  topography  of 
Jerusalem  (Bardaj,  p.  489).  We  ought  to  mention,  how- 
ever, that  Pierotti  denies  that  this  arch  is  the  fragment 
of  the  Solomonian  bridge  (which  he  places  farther 
north).     He  ascribes  it  to  Justinian  (roL  i.  p.  7o). 

The  number  of  mosques  in  Jerusalem  is  eleven;  and 
the  nmnber  of  minarets  above  this,  as  the  great  mosque 
has  four  minarets.  The  different  churches,  convents, 
and  hospitals,  with  their  spires  and  domes,  need  not 
be  eniunerated  or  named.  Barclay  gives  the  fullest 
statement  as  to  these  (p.  437-464).  There  are  three 
divisions  or  "quarters'*  of  the  city — (1.)  The  Jewish, 
Hartt  Yehudi;  (2.)  The  Christian,  Jfaret  En-Nassam- 
neh;  (3.)  The  Mohamedan,  Hofrtt  el-Musielmin,  To 
these  some  add  a  fourth,  the  Armenian  quarter,  Haret 
el'Armm.  Near  the  Zion  gate,  Bab-en- Nebi-Daiid, 
close  under  the  wall,  is  a  small  row  of  leper  huts,  the 
tenants  of  which,  though  separated  in  their  dwellings 
from  the  community,  generally  during  the  day  take 
their  seat  upon  some  hillock  or  rubbish-mound  at  the 
Jaffit  gate,  to  beg  from  the  passers-by;  stretching  out 
their  discoloured  or  coiroded  limbs,  and  uttering 
piteously  the  unwearied  cry  of  "  Buckshish."  As  to 
Baths f  Barclay  gives  full  information^  (p.  448, 478,642). 
For  the  tanks  and  canals,  see  Robinson  (rol.  11L248): 
and  for  consulates,  prisons,  minarets,  wells,  streets, 
markets,  bazaars,  see  Barclay,  who  gives  a  great  deal 
of  local  information,  such  as  pnly  a  resident  can. 

The  sewerage  of  Jerusalem  is  only  beginning  to  be 
understood;  and  it  would  appear  that  under  the  Jewish 
kings  great  attention  had  been  paid  to  this.  Sewers 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  large 
and  well  built,  in  some  places  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in 
others  constructed  of  masonry,  and  well  cemented.  It 
is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  say  what  has  been  a  sewer 
and  what  a  water  conduit  (s«e  Whitty's  work).  We  give 
the  latest  piece  of  intelligence  in  reference  to  the 
conduit  which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1840,  on 
the  south,  not  far  from  the  castle,  but  not  explored 
till  recently.  The  mouth  of  it,  which  is  in  the  incum- 
bent's house,  had  been  covered  for  fear  of  accident  for 
twenty-one  years;  but  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barclay  it  was  imcovered  for  Mr.  Lewin's  gratifica- 
tion. A  party  of  eight  made  the  descent  of  the  shaft 
by  means  of  a  rope  ladder.  Lighted  by  candles  they 
traced  the  course  of  the  conduit  eastwards,  and  found 
it  about  high  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  them  pass- 
ing along  in  single  file,  with  a  roof  covered  with  flat 
stones,  having  openings  in  it  at  intervals,  as  if  for 
buckets.  The  stalactites  formed  by  the  drip  through 
the  limestone  soil  were  soft,  and  crumbled  at  the  touch. 
After  proceeding  some  200  or  300  feet,  their  progress 

gate,  the  TyropGeon  would  ran  aouth-east,  with  nearly  a  rtraight 
oouTBe,  down  past  the  temple  to  Biloam  ;  but  if  beginning  at  the 
Jaffa  gate,  it  would  require  to  take  a  yery  peculiar  bend  at  an 
acute  angle  in  order  to  get  under  the  arch. 

*  The  mention  of  baths  reminds  us  of  what  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  Taluable  discovery.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  Mpb.  Finn,  in 
carrying  on  her  benevolent  work  at  Artaas,  came  upon  a  place 
in  ttie  garden  of  Solomon,  called  Liyet  el-Hummam,  the  **  point 
of  Hummam ;"  and  in  digging  came  upon  marble  baths  of  all 
kinds.  It  struck  her  that  this  might  be  Emmaus,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Hummam.  It  is  preoiaely  the  scripturol  distance 
of  Emmaus  from  Jerusalem.  It  occurs  to  ask  here,  May  it  not 
merely  be  Emmaus,  but  also  *'the  habitation  of  Chimham** 
(Greek  Xaf*mAfA),  which  we  know  must  have  been  near  this? 
(S  Sa.  zix.  37,  88 ;  Jo  xli.  17). 


was  blocked  up  by  a  disruption  of  the  soil,  when  they 
faced  about  and  groped  their  way  westward  for  some 
160  feet.  The  sides  generally  had  been  cemented;  but 
in  one  place  the  cutting  was  ascertained  to  be  through 
solid  rock.  A  low  and  narrow  passage  brought  them 
to  a  sharp  turn  in  the  conduit,  which,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance in  advance,  was  blocked  up  by  a  wall  built 
across  it. 

12.  Particular  tombs. — ^The  tombs  round  about  Jeru- 
salem are  numerous,  and  need  not  be  further  specified 
than  has  been  done  at  the  outset.  But  tiiere  are  one 
or  two  which  deserve  a  separate  notice — (1.)  The  tombs 
of  the  Kings — Kubr-Molvk,  quite  to  the  north,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  modem  Damascus  gate,  near 
the  northern  bend  of  the  Kedron,  as  you  descend 
from  Scopus ;  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  third  wall 
(Jewish  Wars,  v.  4, 2).  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  identity  of  Josephus'  "royal  caves'*  and  the  pre- 
sent tombs  of  the  kings;  and  the  arguments  by  which 
Robinson  and  others  have  tried  to  identify  these  latter 
with  the  monuments  of  Helena  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
Helena's  monuments  were  evidently  some  structure 
above  ground  (junifiiia) ;  the  royal  tombs  were  excava- 
tions {giHi\aia)f  just  as  at  this  day;  and  they  are 
mentioned  as  being  at  some  little  distance  the  one 
from  the  other.  Besides  a  foreign  queen  would  not 
think  of  excavating  a  sepulchre  of  twenty  niches  for 


[375.  ]      Interior  of  the  Tomb  of  David  (Nebi  DaOd),  Bfoonl  2 
Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King. 

herself,  whatever  a  native  prince  might  do.  To  set 
aside  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and  the  unbrokeu 
tradition,  both  native  and  eoclesiaBtical,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  a  slight  architectural  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  door,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  a 
vague  statement  of  Pausanias,  is  to  admit  a  principle 
which  would  set  afloat  all  authentic  history.  The 
tombs  are  evidently  not  the  royal  tombs  of  the  house  of 
David  (as  De  Saulcy  maintains);  but  as  several  kings 
were  buried  in  their  own  gardens,  and  others  in  later 
ages  were  buried  in  different  places,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  kings  for  the  tenants  of  this  splendid  buiying- 
place,  whose  front  alone  (apart  from  the  inner  cells,  all 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  pock)  is  a  noble  and  truly  royal 
relic  of  Jewish  sculpture.  (See  woodcuts  Noe.  1 46, 1 47, 
under  Burial.)  (2.)  Kvln*  Nebi  Dafirf— the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  David.  To  the  extreme  south  of  the  city,  out- 
side the  walls,  on  the  height  above  the  Birket-es-SultAn. 
There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  tradition  and  the  name.     This  is,  like 
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the  cave  of  Machpelah,  a  very  inaccessible  shrine  on 
account  of  its  supposed  sanctity  in  Moslem  eyes.  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  refers  to  it  (voL  L  p.  7a,73,A«heT'«ed,) 
Barclay  describes  it  (p.208-2i4);  and  his  daughter,  in 
her  little  work  Hadji  in  Syria,  relates  her  visit  (p.  180. 


See  Stnnlej'B  Appendix  to  hii  Sermon*  in  tbe  East.  p.  14S-160). 
Pierotti  describes  it  more  fully,  and  also  narrates 
his  descent  into  the  cave  beneath  (roL  L  p.  no,  216). 
(3.)  Kubr-tl'Kodha — the  tombs  of  the  Judges,  west  of 
the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  north-west  of  the  city. 


[376.]      Tomba  of  the  Judges.— From  a  photograph  by  ftdymanw 


+ 


These  are  probably  the  sepulchres  of  the  Nasi-Beth- 
Dln,  the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrim;  a  noble  specimen  of 
sepulchral  excavation  (nearly  as  ornate  as  the  tombs 
of  the  kings),  containing  no  less  than  sixty  niches  or 
shelves  for  the  dead.     The  carving  on  the  outside  and 
the  hewing  in  the  inside  are  carefully  executed  and  in 
admirable  preservation  (De  Saulcy,U.  243;  William's  Holy  City, 
ii  161;  Salzmann  ha«  giren  as  a  splendid  photograph 
of  the  entrance,  in  his  Jenualem,  Paris,  1866) .    The 
tombs  of  the  prophets  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  we  have        ^ 
already  named.     They  are  all  fine  speci- 
mens of  that  rock- architecture  which  the 
East,  both  for  tombs  and  temples,  seems 
always  to  have   delighted  in.      Unhewn     4  j  -  ■■   ■•  . 
rock -tombs  no  doubt  we  have,  such  as 
Machpelah;  but  it  was  the  object  of  ambi- 
tion with  kings  and  rich  men  to  hew  out 
costly  sepulchres  for  themselves  and  their 
children.*     If  they  found  a  natural  cave, 
they  carved  and  adorned  it;  if  they  did 
not,  they  made  one,  grudging  no  cost.     It 
is    with    this    ambition    that    the    proud 
*'  treasurer"  or  "favourite"  is  reproached, 

la.  xxli.  16  : — 

What  hast  thon  here?  (in  Jerusalem) 
Or  whom  ba«t  thou  here? 
That  thon  hast  here  hewn  thee  ont  a  tomb, 
As  one  hewing  on  high  his  sepulchre, 
Canring  in  the  rock  a  dweUing  for  himself? 

18.  ConventSf  honpices,  and  sckooU. — The  convents 
and  hospices  of  Jerusalem  have  always  been  celebrated; 
They  were  in  former  times  the  only  hotels  for  the 
traveller;  and  they  are  still  so  to  some  extent,  though 

'  "Corpora  condere  quam  cremare,  e  more  .^gyptio.'* — Taci- 
tus, Uitt.  ▼.  5. 

3  Whitty  maps  out  this  Russian  establishment  in  his  recent 
plan  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  on  the  Jaffa  road,  not  fkr  from  the 
Kalat  JalAd,  and  right  west  of  the  Damascus  gate.  A  Russian 
Jounutl,  some  short  time  ago,  g^ve  the  following  statement 


for  several  years  past  Jerusalem  has  been  provided 
with  excellent  accommodation  for  travellers.  There  is 
the  Prussian  hospice,  the  Austrian  hospice  not  far 
from  the  Damascus  gate,  the  Jewish  hospice  near  the 
end  of  the  Bethlehem  road,  erected  a  few  years  ago  by 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore;  and  the  groimd  to  the  west  of 
the  dty  has  (1864)  been  largely  bought  up  by  Russia 


a&m 


[377]       Groimd  Flan  of  the  Tomba  of  the  Judges. 

for  similar  erections,*  each  nation  and  each  church 
striving  to  make  as  large  an  investment  as  possible  in 
Israel's  land.    The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  excellent 

r^arding  it: — "  An  inclosure  of  16,000  square  yards  has  been 
matle,  with  hoiises  and  four  tanks  completed.  The  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  ready  to  receive  ita  cupolas,  and  a  large 
house  for  the  mission  nearly  completed,  a  large  hospital  pro- 
gressing, and  the  foundations  of  an  extensive  asylum  for  male 
pilgrims  excavated.    In  carrying  out  some  works  belonging  to 
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Bchoola,  which  educate  some  three  or  four  hundred 
children  in  each.  Of  the  present  thint  for  education 
among  all  sects  and  classes  in  the  East,  these  churches 
are  availing  themselves;  gathering  round  them  the 
youth  of  Jerusalem,  and  seizing  the  education  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  The  governments  of  Russia,  France,  and 
Austria  seem  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion, contributing  energetic  and  substantial  support 
both  of  money  and  influence  to  such  institutions.  There 
are  also  Protestant  schools  on  a  smaller  scale.  (For  mi«- 
Btonary  op«rations,  mo  *  Jevrish  Intelligeacef  and  Barclay,  680,504.) 

14.  Population. — The  population  of  Jerusalem, 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  was  reckoned  120,000. 
In  the  days  of  Agrippa  it  is  given  as  600,000.  Bat 
taking  Josephus'  circumference  of  thirty-three  stadia, 
and  the  very  densest  rate  of  population  in  London, 
eleven  square  yards  to  each  individual,  there  could  not 
have  been  much  above  200,000  inhabitants  in  ordiiitty 
times.  Josephus  states  that  at  passover  times  more 
than  2,000,000  have  been  crowded  into  it.  Theie  are 
exaggerations;  but  it  must  be  considered  that,  living  as 
they  do,  so  much  8tib  dio,  orientals  pack  their  houses 
more  densely  than  westerns  do;  and  when  one  sees  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims  filling  Jerusalem  in  the  months  of 
March  or  April,  there  will  be  less  incredulity  as  to 
some  of  these  numbers  tlian  has  sometimes  been  indi- 
cated.^ The  present  population  has  been  variously 
estimated— from  10,000  to  26,000.  Eastern  statistics 
are  uncertain  and  conflicting;  but  after  examining  de- 
tails, one  is  disposed  to  reckon  the  population  as  cer- 
tainly not  under  18,000.  Dr.  Barclay  is  very  minute 
in  regard  to  the  Christian  sects,  and  his  details  show 
that  Robinson  greatly  under -estimated  them  when 
he  gave  their  number  as  3500.  Barclay  shows  them 
to  be  in  all  4518  (p.  fiss).  His  details  are  worth 
abridging.  "  Greeks: — 1  patriarch,  1  archimandrite, 
6  bishops,  150  priests,  90  nuns,  100  boys  training  for 
the  priesthood,  1  theological,  3  common  schools,  12 
convents  with  1 2  churches  attached,  1  dispensary;  total 
membership,  225.  Latins: — 1  patriarch,  100  priests, 
10  nuns,  2  churches,  2  convents,  2  hospitals,  1  alms- 
house, 1  house  of  hospitality,  1  printing  establishment, 
1  theological  seminaiy,  2  common  schools,  superiors, 
vicars,  procurators,  &c.;  total  members,  1350.  Arme- 
nians:— 1  patriarch,  2  bishops,  32  priests,  10  deacons, 
51  subdeacons,  25  nuns,  1  printing  establishment,  2 
schools,  3  convents  with  churches;  total,  464.  Copts: 
— 3  priests,  1  convent  with  church;  total,  100.  Greek 
Catholics: — 1  bishop,  2  priests,  1  nun,  1  convent  and 
church ;  total,  20.  Syrian  Jacobites:—  1  bishop,  2  priests, 
1  nun,  1  convent  and  church;  total,  4.  Protestants: — 
1  bishop,  2  priests,  5  missionaries;  total  membership, 
250." 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  population  is  that  of  Dr. 

the  Rnaaian  consulate  within  the  city,  ground  near  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  35  feet,  when  the  remains 
of  pillan  and  porticoes  which  formed  part  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Constantine's  time  were  eome 
upon.  The  pasha's  engineer,  Signor  PierotU,  has  done  mnch  to 
enlighten  ns  upon  the  subterranean  topography  of  Jerusalem. 
He  has  discovered  that,  built  upon  snooessive  layers,  so  to  say, 
of  ruins,  the  modem  city  rests  upon  '  deeply  bevelled  and  enor- 
mous stones,'  which  he  attributes  to  the  age  of  Solomon ;  that 
above  it,  to  the  age  of  Zorobabel;  that  following,  to  Herod's 
time.  Superimposed  upon  this  the  remnants  of  the  city  of  Jus- 
tinlAu  come,  to  be  hidden  in  turn  by  those  fh)m  that  of  the 
Saracens  and  crusaders.  He  traced  a  series  of  conduits  or 
sewers  leading  from  the  '  dome  of  the  rock,'  a  moftque  on  the 
site  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  in  the  temple,  to  the  Valley  of 


Pierotti,  who  gives  the  entire  sum  as  20,830;  sub- 
divided as  follows: — Christian  sects,  5068;  Moslems 
(Arabs  and  Turks),  7556;  Jews,  7706.  The  extent  of 
the  present  dty  within  the  walls  is  1,032,148  square 
yards,  or  213|  acres,  giving  50}  square  yards  to  each 
person.  The  number  of  square  yards  within  the  walla 
of  the  city  in  the  days  of  Josephus  was  2,319,850. 

Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  four  cities  in  Palestine 
where  Jews  dwell;  the  other  three  being  Hebron,  Ti- 
berias, and  Safed.  In  the  day  of  Israel's  splendour 
there  were  said  to  be  460  synagogues  in  the  Holy  City,* 
now  there  are  but  six  or  seven,  belonging  to  the  three 
sects,  the  Sephardim  or  Spanish  Jews,  the  Askkemuim 
or  European  Jews,  and  the  Caraites,  a  veiy  small 
body,  whose  peculiarity  is  their  anti-Tafanndism,  or 
adherence  to  tiie  Scriptures,  without  tradition  or  gloss. 
The  synagogues  are  poor,  but  some  of  them  tolerably 
large. 

Consulates  from  numerous  nations,  far  and  near, 
have  been  established  in  Jerusalem  of  late  years.  Up 
till  1843  there  were  only  vice-consuls.  All  the  great 
Gentile  nations  are  now  represented  in  the  Holy  City. 
The  Jew  alone  has  no  national  defender  of  his  ri^ts. 
He  crouches  for  protection  beneath  some  Gentile  wing. 
On  some  gala-day  may  be  seen  the  flags  of  the  nations, 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Rusaa,  Prussia,  Italy  (fotr^ 
merly  Sardinia),  floating  here  and  there,  amid  the 
crescents  that  siurmount  mosque  and  minaret.  But 
the  Jew  has  no  banner  here.  Not  suffered  to  enter 
mosque  or  church  (save  the  Protestant),  nor  even  to 
cross  the  outer  threshold  of  his  own  temple,  he  wanders 
about,  poor  and  idle,  with  timid  step,  hollow  cheek, 
and  the  one  darii  ringlet  falling  down  from  under  his 
white  tarboosh,  with  none  save  a  few  Protestants  to 
show  him  favour.  The  Jew  alone  is  a  stranger  in 
Jerusalem. 

Strangers  in  their  own  metropolis;  gates  and  towers 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Gentile;  not  an  inch  of  soil  be- 
longing to  a  Jew  save  that  which  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
has  purchased  on  the  Bethlehem  road;  they  yet  have 
one  peculiar  right  to  Jerusalem,  the  origin  of  which  we 
know  not.  At  the  death  of  each  sultan  they  daim 
the  keys  of  the  city.  As  this  fact  is  not  generally 
known,  and  is  not  a  little  curious,  we  give  the  account 
of  the  matter  from  a  private  letter  to  ourselves,  dated 
Jerusalem,  July  6,  1861.  "On  the  8d  of  July  we 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  sultan,  and  the  accession 
of  his  brother  Abd-el-Aziz,  who  is  a  great  fanatic 
and  veiy  much  dreaded  and  disliked  by  all  Jews.  So 
soon  as  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  heard  of  the  sultan*8 
death  they  went  to  the  pasha  and  demanded  the  keys 
of  the  dty;  saying  that  they  had  a  firman  which  gave 
them  a  right  to  claim  and  keep  the  ke3rs  for  a  few 
hours  at  the  death  of  eveiy  sultan.     When  they  get 


Jehoahaphat,  by  means  of  which  the  priests  were  able  to  flueh 
the  whole  temple  area  with  water,  and  so  oarry  off  the  blood 
and  offal  of  the  sacrifloes  to  the  brook  Kedron." 

1  Dr.  Barclay  estimates  theae  at  8000,  which  is  too  low ;  Faad 
Faaha  at  00,000,  whioh  is  too  high.  *«Tbe  pUgrima  in  185S. 
Mr.  Finn  writes  to  as,  when  I  made  azaot  inqniriea  fSron  ihm 
convents,  amounted  to  15,000  and  npwarda;  bat  this  was  ma 
unusually  ftdl  year,  as  was  also  1857." 

«  The  rabbis  say  that  in  ereiy  town  of  Israel  there  was  a 
«eAooI  and  a  sifnaffngtu;  and  in  Jernaalem  abore  400  of  Umb*. 
some  say  460.  Probably  aU  the  edllloes  which  the  tianslalor  of 
the  Tai^m  calls  synagogw,  wl««.  ooneionatoriiB,  echolao,  are 
included.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  point  refeind  to  hf 
Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  confaroTeny  with  HardUng,  P«i*tr'<  &e.  Sd 
vol.  li.  p.  679. 
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them  they  take  a  bottle  of  new  oil  and  go  throiigh  a 
ooremony  of  anointing  the  new  sultan  aa  their  king, 
after  which  they  pour  the  oil  back  into  the  bottle,  set 
it  away  with  the  law,  and  leave  it  till  the  judgment- 
day.  Strict  and  fanatical  aa  Surraya  Paaha  is,  he  gave 
them  the  keys,  which  they  carried  to  the  chief  rabbi 
and  kept  for  aome  time."  The  origin  of  the  claim  is 
unknown,  and  the  meaning  of  the  oil-ceremony  is  un- 
explained, and  its  details  are  kept  a  profound  aecret. 
But  the  facta  are  too  curious  to  be  left  unnoticed  in  a 
sketch  of  Jerusalem. 

15.  View  from  the  city. — ^The  view  from  Jerusalem 
is  not  extensive  on  any  side.  The  farthest  is  that  to- 
ward the  east,  where  in  spite  of  Olivet  and  its  fellow 
heights,  the  great  wall  of  the  Moab  mountains  is  visi- 
ble; and  the  many-coloured  glare  on  its  wild  peaks  at 
sunset  is  beyond  measure  and  beyond  description  grand. 
To  the  aouthf  Bethlehem  is  hidden  by  the  rising  ground 
at  Mar-Elias,  about  three  miles  from  Jerusalem;  the 
undulating  western  heights  narrow  it  in  that  direction; 
Scopus  and  the  hills  of  Benjamin  greatly  confine  it  on 
the  norihy  which  one  notices  the  more,  because  from 
the  more  northern  parts  of  that  range  Mount  Hermon 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  but  for  these  hills  would  be 
seen  from  Jerusalem  itself ;  so  far  the  eye  can  easily 
reach  in  that  dry  dear  air.^ 

16.  Climate? — The  winds  in  Jerusalem,  as  in  Pales- 
tine generally,  are  very  variable;  the  rainy  wind  being 
still  the  west  wind,  La  xiL  54;  and  the  withering  blast, 
the  sirocco  or  south  wind,  Ln.  xii.  m.  We  remember  a 
severe  blast  once  when  climbing  some  of  the  heights 
around  the  city,  reminding  us  of  more  northern  breezes; 
and  Josephus  records  a  stoong  and  vehement  storm  of 
wind  which  in  the  days  of  Hyrcanus  destroyed  the  fruits 
of  the  whole  countiy  (Ant.  ziT.8,2).  Dews  and  fogs  are 
not  unfrequent;  and  the  air  is  often  quite  black  with 
low  clouds.  The  rainy  season  is  between  November  and 
March,  the  early  rain  beginning  in  the  first  of  these 
months,  the  latter  rain  in  the  second.  It  is  at  intervals, 
during  this  season,  specially  in  February  or  March, 
that  the  copious  showers  descend,  and  the  Kedron 
assumes  for  a  few  weeks  the  appearance  of  a  river;  the 
soil  is  saturated,  and  the  springs  fill  Btr-Eyub.  AU 
Jerusalem  then  comes  out  for  a  holiday  to  the  banks  of 
the  torrent  and  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  The  winter 
months  of  Jerusalem  are  humid  enough,  and  verdure 
shows  itself  on  Olivet  or  the  fields  of  Kedron;  but  for 
seven  or  eight  months  all  is  aridity.  Yet,  according  to 
Beardmore's  hydraulic  tables,  the  average  rainfall  of 
England  is  only  one-half,  and  in  some  parts  one- third, 
that  of  Jerusalem;  the  former  being  about  24  inches, 
the  latter  65.  It  is  not  under  the  want  of  rain  that 
Palestine  groans  (though  it  has  its  dry  seasons),  but  under 
the  want  of  proper  means  for  its  preservation  and  dis- 
tribution, as  in  the  Sinaitio  desert.    Snow  falls  with 

I  We  may  notioe  here  two  ditsertatious  of  the  last  oeutozy, 
little  known,  but  of  much  value  in  eastern  topography.  The 
flrst  is  by  D.  C.  B.  Michaelis,  and  Lb  entitled,  Diuertaiio  Chorogr. 
Phil,  de  Loeorwn  Jyifferentia  Ratioru  ArUica,  FoBtiae^  Dextra, 
BinUtmt,  It  it  to  ihow  that,  in  Hebrew  orientation,  the  person 
is  always  supposed  to  be  looking  eoHward  (not  northward,  as 
with  us) ;  so  that  before  =:  east ;  behind  =r  west ;  left  =  north ; 
right  =:  south  (see  vol.  v.  of  Pott's  Sylloge  Commentationwn  Thto- 
lofficanun,  p.  80-141).  The  second  is  by  A.  O.  Baumgarten, 
and  is  entitled,  JHu.  Chorogr.  Notiona  Superi  tt  Inferi^  Evolvent, 
Ac.  The  object  is  to  show  the  exact  significations  of  up  and 
down,  above  and  beneath,  in  sacred  geography  (see  CommentO' 
(ionet  Thiol,  edit*  a  J.  C.  Yelthusen,  Ac.  vol.  v.  p.  397-474). 

*  As  to  the  weather  in  Jenuaiem  (and  Palestine  generally), 

Vol.  I. 


some  severity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty,  though 
it  does  not  He,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  sometimes 
covered  with  it.  Josephus  mentions  a  snow-storm 
which  blocked  up  the  roads  throughout  the  country  in 
the  days  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  (Ant.  xiU.  a,  6;  see  1  Mac. 
xiu.  2s),  but  in  what  month  of  the  year  is  not  said.  Sum- 
mer-snow and  harvest- rain,  Pr.xxvi.1,  were  reckoned 
incongruities  if  not  impossibilities.  But  cold  as  the 
weather  may  be,  there  is  no  fire-place  in  Jerusalem; 
stoves  are  confined  to  a  few  '^  Franks;**  and  the  natives, 
when  cold,  sit  round  a  clay  crucible  or  furnace,  not 
much  above  a  foot  in  diameter,  where  some  embers  of 
charcoal  which  had  been  used  in  cooking  are  dying 
out.  The  average  temperature  of  the  different  months, 
as  founded  on  the  observations  of  five  years,  was 
(omitting  fractions) — 

Jan.  .  49*  April  Ol'  July  79'  Oct.  74* 

Feb.  .  54*  May  73"  Aug.  79'  Nov.  es" 

March  55'  June  76*  Sept.  7r  Dec.  64' 

The  lowest  temperature  registered  by  Barclay  was  28*  in  Jan.* 

the  highest  92"  in  the  shade,  and  143"  in  the  sun  in  August. 

17.  Plantt  andjhwera. — There  are  very  few  plants  or 
flowers  peculiar  to  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  There  are 
plants  of  the  bulbous  kind,  all  round  it,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  Kedron;  also  such  flowers  as  the  *^  com- 
mon cyclamen**  {Cyclamen  europceum),  with  its  droop- 
ing wheel-shaped  corolla;  the  "star  of  Bethlehem" 
{Omithoffcdum  umbellatum) ;  the  common  anemone, 
which  with  its  crimson  petals  sprinkles  so  beautifully 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gethsemane;  the  wild  mignonette, 
and  a  few  others;  but  these  are  to  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  land.  Those  which  are  more  peculiar 
(though  not  exclusively  so)  to  Jerusalem  are  the 
adianthum,  with  delicate  stem  and  serrated  leaf;  the 
Oporanthiu  luteuSt  with  yellow  long  flowers;  the 
Hypecown  eredum,  which  is  found  in  mosque  grounds. 
(See  Osbum*s  Plants  of  the  Holy  Land;  also  his  Palestine,  Past  and 
Present;  Bochart'sHierosoicon;  dosias,  Hierobotioon;  Sobenohzei's 
Physlca  Sacra;  and  CaUcoVs  Scripture  Herbal.)  Of  trees  around 
the  dty,  olives  are  the  most  common ;  but  terebinths, 
sycamores,  &c.,  are  scattered  here  and  there.  The 
I  prickly  pear  is  abundant;  and  part  of  Mount  Zion 
,  is  occupied  with  "  gardens  of  herbs,"  in  which  our 
;  common  lentiles  and  vegetables  flourish,  particularly 
the  cauliflower,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size  boUi 
in  the  king's  gardens,  and  in  the  cultivated  patches  of 
ground  immediately  under  the  south  and  western  walla, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ruined  arch  which  once 
spanned  the  Tyropoeon.  Thorny  shrubs  and  plants 
grow  in  considerable  numbers  aU  around;  one  or  two 
we  recognized  as  natives  of  the  Sinaitic  desert,  grow- 
ing there  very  luxurianUy.  Here  also  is  found  the 
mandrake,  Ca.  vii.  si,  or  Mandragora  atropa,  called  by 
the  Arabs  tufach-esh-Sheit&n,  Satan's  apple  (Osbum; 
RosenmUller  on  Oenesis ;  HasselqiUst,  Itiner.  Terr.  SanctSB ;  Dr. 

see  Carpenter's  C<Umdarium  FcdettiruHf  a  sort  of  almanac,  which 
is  chiefly  compiled  from  Buhle's  Calendarium  PaUstina  (Econo- 
micwn :  also  the  KoXty^darivam  Judaieum  in  Lamy's  Apparatiu 
BMictity  i.  ch.  5.  In  several  rabbinical  works  these  <a^endan 
are  to  be  found.  The  oldest  is  said  to  be  MeffiUoth  Taanathf 
the  "  Volume  of  Affliction,"  in  which  (aa  in  the  records  of  no 
other  nation)  the  anniversaries  of  Jewish  defeats  and  humilia- 
tions and  sorrows  are  recorded.  Of  late  years  the  barometer, 
thennometer,  and  rain-gauge  have  been  in  requisition  by 
many  of  the  European  residents;  and  the  results  of  observa- 
tions have  been  published  from  time  to  time.  But  there  is  no 
complete  work  upon  this  subject,  giving  the  results  of  recent 
meteorological  observations  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 
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Stewart**  T«nt  and  Khan,  p.  866).  The  rows  ftM  few;  and 
"  Syria'!  land  of  roaes"  la  no  longer  what  it  waa  in 
this  respect.  Other  flowen  have,  if  not  died  oat»  at 
least  beoome  scanty;  stiU  there  are  enough  to  feed 
"the  wild  bees  of  Palestine;"  though  one  wonders 
Bometunes  how,  with  such  poor  gardens  and  such  very 
scanty  verdure  eveiywhere^  bees  either  wild  or  tame 
can  subsist  here  at  alL    Yet  they  do. 

Of  wild  beasts,  the  jackal  and  hyena  prowl  round 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  and  of  birds,  while  the  spairow 
flutters  about  from  wall  to  wall,  and  the  turtle-dove 
utters  its  moan  in  the  olives  of  Gethsemane,  the  gier- 
eagle  hoveis  over  the  hill,  attracted  perhaps  by  the 
offid  flung  from  time  to  time  into  the  Kedron  gulley. 

More  than  once  have  earthquakes  shaken  the  dty; 
in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Am.L i;  in  the  days  of  our  Lord; 
more  than  once  in  subsequent  ages;  and  within  our 
own  times  there  was  the  memorable  earthquake  of 
1838,  so  fully  described  in  the  journals  of  the  mission- 
aiy  Nicolayson.  Yet  it  is  not  the  earthquake  that 
has  laid  the  dty  waste,  but  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

18.  Evidences  of  interett  felt  in  Jerusalein  dwring 
poet  Offet. — Jerusalem  has  been  a  dty  of  wide  interest 
to  the  world.  Its  name,  and  the  name  of  the  nation 
whose  metropolis  it  was,  have  gone  over  many  lands, 
and  have  been  wondered  at,  not  merely  in  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  but  in  Athens  and  Borne,  by  not  a  few 
to  whom  Judaism  was  a  superstition,  Christianity  a 
fable.  Not  the  hopes  and  faiths  of  the  worid  alone 
have  gravitated  towards  it,  but  its  enmities  and  its 
mockeries  as  well.  Homer  does  not  name  it,  though 
he  speaks  of  Sidon  and  its  war-contingent  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Herodotus  (B.0. 480)  refers  to  Palestine,  but 
does  not  specify  Jerusalem;  the  name  Kadftis  (b.  u.  uo; 
b.  liL  6),  wMch  some  identify  with  Jerusalem,  being  more 
probably  identical  with  Kadesh-NaphtaH  (Mul  of  gl  Lit 
ToLii.p.fls,9r).^  Lysimadius  (b.o.  400)  names  it;  and 
Manethon  (b.o.  280).  Cicero  (b.0.  70)  speaks  of  it  and 
of  its  capture  by  Pompey  (Pro  Fiaooo);  and  of  the  Jews 
as  a  nation  "nata  servituti."  Strabo  gives  it  a  place 
in  his  geography,  and  Diodorus  in  his  history.  Tadtus 
praises  and  sneers.  Other  heathen  writers  both  before 
and  after  Christ  refer  to  it,  but  very  briefly.  Still 
Jerusalem  was  a  name  which  had  gone  through  hea- 
thendom. 

Very  early  after  apostolic  times  it  resumed  the  mag- 
netic power  which  persecution  had  interrupted;  and  in 
the  third  century  Christian  men  from  other  lands  visited 
the  holy  dty.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  comes 
next  (a.d.  826);  and  then  ''the  Christian  traveller 
from  Bourdeauz,"  as  Halduyt  calls  him.  EuseUus 
mentions  generally  the  fact  of  such  pilgrimages  being 
made  both  in  and  before  his  time  (Domonitr.  Evang.  vi.  lO; 
ru.  4).  But  Jerome  is  more  minute,  and  mentions  not 
only  Christians  from  Oaulf  but  from  Britain,  as  flock- 
ing to  Jerusalem  (Maieelln  EpitapUmn).  After  this  we 
have  the  Plaoentine  Itinerary  (which  Dempster,  in  his 
Notes  to  Aecoltius  de  Bello  pro  Christi  SepuUhro, 
claims  as  the  work  of  a  Scotchman),  about  550;  the 
French  Arculf  in  697 ;  Willibald  from  Eidistadt  in 


1  Dr.  Gllea  gives  aa  hia  reaaon  fbr  idantil^^iiig  it  with  Jam- 
aalem,  tha  aimilarity  of  the  modam  name  El-Kuda  {Httdkm 
Reewd$t  p.  9),  a  ainipilar  anadifwitm,  in  nomendatiae ;  Meier 
makaa  it  Gaaa  (/tuiaiea,  p.  1),  and  in  thii  be  ia  liollowed  1^ 
Rawliaaon  in  hia  Htrodotma  (toL  iL  p.  S46,  809).  We  indine  to 
Kadeah  (NaphtaliX  from  a  eooaidermtion  both  of  the  uunative 
of  Herodotoa  and  of  the  aacxed  writer  (8  Ch,  zxxv.  SOX 


765;  Berahatd  the  VHm  in  870;  Swanus,  son  of  Esd 
Godwin,  in  1052;  Alured,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in 
1058;  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croiland,  in  1064;  with  voy 
many  others  in  the  middle  ages,  who  have  left  no 
itineraries  to  posterity. 

[In  1418  De  Caumont  tnveUed  in  Faleitine,  and  baa  loft  a 
work,  which  waa  reprinted  a  few  yean  ago  in  Pam,  Fojfove 
cPouUrtnur  en  Jhervs€dem,  In  14S1  Felix  Fabri  went  on  an 
eaatem  pilgrimage,  and  liaa  left  behind  him  a  work,  which,  with 
all  ita  txaditioualiam,  ia  one  of  the  bert,  oompletflat^  and  moit 
leaned  worka  ever  pabliahed  on  Paleatine;  it  baa  leoentiy  ben 
printed  in  three  Bto  vola.  at  Stattgard,  and  edited  by  Haaler. 
In  1496  Von  Haiff  travelled  through  the  Eaat,  and  has  given  u 
his  nairatiTe,  lately  pablished  at  COln,  and  edited  by  Van  Oroote, 
IKi  Pili^nfokH  det  RUtert  Arnold  von  Stuff'  The  literatme  ef 
pilgrlmagea  and  travels  after  thia  time  beoomea  so  esteuiTe 
that  we  can  only  mention  one  or  two  of  the  chief  works,  whiok 
will  be  found  useful  in  studying  the  topography  of  Jerosakm:— 
Jalal-Addln's  History  nf  the  Temple  ^  Jerusalem:  JtinernrvM 
Terrw  Sanela  per  BeaihoUmeeum  a  Saligniaeo,  IStS:  TkeCkrou- 
des  <^  Joseph  the  Sphardi,  1690;  Raianei's  Jerusalem  (FnakflntX 
1668— a  folio  of  700  pages— one  of  the  most  minute  and  coxioos 
books  on  Jerusalem  erer  published;  BadziTil's  Pertgrinatio,  s 
Latin  folio  of  300  pages  (Antwerp,  1618);  AdrichomiuiT  Tkeatnm 
TerrtB  BemeUe,  1689;  yillamont»  Voyagee,  1907;  Beeold'a  Oetma 
wrbis  el  njpnsi  iliieroee^inintam,  1699:  SI  deweto  Peregriao^yaA 
M.  B.  Padra  F.  Antonio  del  Castilk>»  1654,  Itall  of  plates  and 
maps;  Witsins'  Hidoria  Hierosolyma,  We  need  not  repeat  the 
titles  of  those  quoted  in  the  oouim  of  this  article ;  nor  do  mors 
than  xelbr  to  the  names  of  Kortens,  Plessing,  Umiiama,  Sefaaffter, 
Toblar,  Bchwan,  Zimpel,  Zona,  Stanley,  Thmpp^  Van  de  Velde, 
Robinson,  Thomson,  Stewart,  Boohaoan,  FetvwBOB,  Lrwin, 
Whitty,  and  PierottL]  [s.  b.] 

JESHA'NAH  tuv^f  old},     A  city  of  Benjamm, 

tt; 

and  therefore  claimed  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  JudsL 
It  was  evidently  a  pkoe  of  KMne  importance;  both 
from  the  mention  of  its  dependent  towns  w  vOUgoa, 
and  from  the  fact  that  its  capture  by  Abijsh  is 
recorded  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  remarkable  victoiy 
over  Jeroboam,  which  enabled  him  to  recover  his  pro- 
per frontier,  2  Ch.  zUL  is.  Its  juxtaposition  with  Bethel 
and  Ephraim  (or  Ophrah)  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its 
identi^  with  the  *Ain  Stnia  of  modem  Palestine,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bobsnson  as  a  well-wmtered  village, 
suRounded  by  vineyards,  fruit-trees,  and  gaxdens  (sib. 
Rea.  UL  8o).  Its  position,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Beittn,  near  the  main  route  between  Jerusalem  and 
^echem,  explains  its  importance  to  Abijah,  inasmuch 
as  it  commanded  the  principal  approach  to  his  capitaL 
The  name  has  undergone  little  alteration,  beyond  the 
usual  omission  of  the  initial  yod  (as  Jericho,  now  Blha), 
and  the  stiU  more  common  diange  of  final  ak  to  a  {se 
Hoglah,  now  Hajhk).  [s.  w.] 

JEBHIMON  [f'<«:«V>n>  the  desert  or  wesU],    This 

word,  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "to  be  deaolate,*" 
is  a  much  stronger  one  than  nmo  (midbdr,  "  wilder- 
ness"), and  always  comes  after  it  in  a  poetical  panl- 

lelism,  De.  ZXZtt.  lO;  Fs.  burlU.  40;  CVL  14;  c?lL  4;  Is.  xUtt.  1«^ »). 

It)  in  fact,  anawets  completely  to  our  idea  of  a  desert; 
whereas  midbdr  ia  more  analogous  to  our  cosmmm. 
With  the  article  prefixed,  it  is  distinctively  applied  to 
the  desolate  region  which  skirts  the  north  and  north- 
west shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan  (near  to  wMdi  Beth- jeahimotfa  appears  to  hate 
been  situated)  and  the  neighbouriiood  of  'Ain  Jidy 
(Engedi).  This  is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  *'s 
horrible  desert,"  consisting  partly  of  "  oUffii  of  chalky  fria- 
ble limestone,  without  a  trace  of  hflriiage,"  and  partly  of 
"  a  dead  level,  covered  with  a  thin  smooth  nitroos 
crusty  through  which  the  feet  of  men  and  horMS  broke 
and  sank,  as  in  ashes,  up  to  the  ankles.    All  tnMXS  of 
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Tegetation  oeaaed,  ezoept  oocasicmally  a  lone  sprig  of  the 
hnbeibeh  or  alkaline  plant.  GRie  tract  continued  of  this 
character,  with  a  few  gentle  swella,  until  we  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan"  (Bib.  Rm.  u.  244,  sm).  That 
these  were  the  limits  of  the  Jeshimon,  strictly  so  called, 
would  appear,  (1.)  From  Nu.  xzi.  20;  zziii.  28,  which 
represent  it  as  opposite  Pisgah  and  Poor,  both  of  which 
must  have  been  at  or  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  (2.)  From  1  Sa.  zxiii.  19,  which  speaks  of 
"the  hill  of  Haohilah,*'  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  or 
Maon,  as  '^touth  of  Jeshimon;"  thus  explaining  the 
more  general  term  "before*'  or  ''opposite  Jeshimon," 
used  in  1  Sa.  zxvi.  1,  8.  <8.)  From  1  Sa.  xxiii.  24, 
where  reference  is  made  to  "  the  plain  {h4^*ardbdh)  on 
the  south  of  Jeshimon;"  which  ihows  that  the  name 
ceases  to  apply  to  the  mountains  when  they  begin  to 
recede  from  the  shore,  and  leave  a  space  of  level  ground 
far  down  at  their  foot.  (4.)  From  the  statement  of 
Eusebius,  who  places  Jeshimon  ten  miles  south  of 
Jericho  near  the  Dead  Sea.  This  again  limits  it  to 
about  the  latitude  of  Engedi.  The  remainder  of  this 
wild  district,  from  Engedi  southwards,  being  more  or 
lees  adapted  to  pastoral  purposes,  was  known  as  "  the 
wilderness  (midbdr)  of  Judah,  Jot.  xt.  61,88,  with  its  local 
subdivisions,  taken  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Maon,  Engedi,  Ziph,  Tekoa,  Bethlehem,  &c. 

Any  notice  of  Jeshimon  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out special  allusion  to  a  spot  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
materially  assists  in  fixing  its  locality.  The  topogra- 
phical references  to  the  "Hill  of  Hachilah*'  exemplify 
so  remarkably  that  combination  of  fulness  and  preci- 
sion which  distinguishes  the  sacred  writers  above  all 
others,  that  they  demand  more  than  a  passing  tribute. 
The  six  points  incidentally  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  conclusively  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of 
Galmet's  happy  conjecture,  that  it  represents  the  rocky 
fastness  (now  called  Sebbeh)  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  last  act  in  the  bloody  drama  of  the  Jewish  war  of 
independence.  (1.)  The  word  "strongholds**  {tnettd- 
ddth),  1  Sa.  uiil.  19,  is  simply  the  plural  form  of  the  very 
name  (Masada)  by  which  it  is  designated  in  the  pages 
of  Josephus.  (2.)  The  term  rendered  "  wood"  (Mreah) 
in  the  same  verse,  is  not  the  one  generally  used  to  ex- 
press what  we  understand  by  a  wood  or  forest  (yaar), 
but  imports  "  a  dense  and  intricate  thicket, ^^  the  identi- 
cal word  which  every  traveller  along  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  instinctively  employs  to  describe  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  the  deltas  formed  by  the  impetuous 
winter- torrents,  and  which  has  given  its  name  to  a 
ravine  closely  adjoining  Masada  (Wady  Seiyftl,  ''Valley 
of  Acadas*').  It  is  only  used  once  more  in  the  histori- 
cal books,  viz.  1  Ch.  xxvii.  4,  where  (being  plural)  it  is 
erroneously  translated  "forests.**  The  present  passage 
enables  us  to  locate  Jotham*s  "casties  and  towers*' 
in  the  principal  oases  of  the  Judsean  Ghdr,  and  thus  an 
unexpected  light  is  thrown  on  the  numerous  traces  of 
pre-Koman  fortifications  which  are  stiU  found  at  *Ain 
Feshkhah,  *Ain  Jidy,  Wady  Mubughik,  &c.  (S.)  The 
original  for  "hill**  i^ibd^h)  denotes  just  such  an  isolated 
eminence  as  Masada;  not  with  a  pointed  nor  yet  a 
rounded  summit — ^for  each  of  which  the  Hebrew  has  its 
appropriate  term — ^but  a  truncated  cone  or  pyramid, 
with  a  level  smnmit  of  sufficient  area  to  afford  a  site 
for  a  town  or  fortress.  (4.)  The  appellative  "Hachi- 
lah  '*  signifies  a  "  dark  red  colour,**  as  of  wine  or  blood 
(oompftn  a«.  xllx.  IS,  "daifcar  fchui  «tix«,**  wtth  La.  Iv.  T ;  ud  see 
Pr.  zzUL  as).    Wolcott,  the  first  explorer  of  Sebbeh,  wss 


struck  with  its  "rich  reddUh-hroun  eoUntr^  (ub.  Ctb. 
ziUL  soe);  and  lieat.  Lynch  says,  "There  was  that  jMcifr* 
liar  purple  hue  of  its  weather-worn  rock,  a  tint  to  like 
that  of  coagulaUd  blood,  that  it  forced  the  mind  back 
upon  its  early  history,  and  summoned  images  of  the 
fearful  immolation  of  Eleazar  and  the  967  Sicarii,  the 
blood  of  whose  self-slaughter  seemed  to  have  tinged  the 
indestructible  diff  for  ever**  (Szp.  to  the  Dead  Baa,  p.  Wffi). 
(5.)  We  have  already  referred  to  "  the  plain  on  the 
south  of  Jeshimon,**  1 8a.  udlL  84.  The  Hebrew  (ardbdh), 
when  preceded,  as  here,  by  the  artide,  is  exdusively 
applied  to  the  depressed  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its 
lakes;  there  is  the  strictest  propriety,  therefore,  in  em- 
ploying it  here  to  describe  the  strip  of  land  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  whidi,  beginning  at  Engedi,  expands 
at  Sebbeh  into  a  plain  "of  more  than  two  miles  in 
width**  (Lynch).  (6.)  David,  who  had  here  taken  re- 
fuge, at  Saul*s  approach  "  went  down  the  diff**  {selah) 
into  the  wilderness  of  Maon;  by  which  is  most  vividly 
depicted  the  perilous  feat  involved  in  threading  the  two 
paths  which  alone  (Josephus  tells  us)  led  up  and  down 
its  precipitous  sides  (B.  J.  yH  8, 3).  Lynch  observes,  "It 
is  a  perpendicular  cliff,  1200  to  1500  feet  high,  with 
a  deep  ravine  breaking  down  on  eadi  side,  so  as  to 
leave  it  isolated.**  In  such  a  spot,  David  was  secure 
against  a  sudden  attack:  but  when  once  surrounded 
by  such  a  force  as  Saul  had  at  his  command,  escape 
would  have  been  impossible.  [b.  w.] 

JESH17A.  A  Hebrew  contraction  for  Jehobhua. 
It  occurs  only  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture ;  in  the 
earlier  Joshua  is  used.  Of  the  son  of  Kun  it  occuis 
once,  Na.viiLi7;  and  not  unfrequently  of  others,  ich. 
zzlT.  11 : 8  Ch.  zzxi.  16;  Ear.  a  40;  lU.  9,  fto.  Tlie  only  person  of 
note,  in  later  times,  bearing  the  name,  was  the  son  of 
Jozadak.     {See  under  Joshua.) 

JESHIJA.  We  find  a  dty  of  this  name  mentioned 
in  the  enumeration  of  places  occupied  by  the  children 
of  Judah,  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  Na.  zi.  26.  The 
list  IB  not  drawn  up  topographically  (tee  Kabzeel), 
so  that  no  due  is  thereby  afibrded  to  its  actual  position. 
All  that  we  can  infer  from  it  is,  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  territory  of  Judah,  not  Benjamin.  Its  absence 
from  the  catalogue  of  Judaean  dties  in  Jos.  xv.  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  an  aboriginal 
settiement,  but  was  founded  by  the  Israelites  them- 
sdves;  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  (either  "  deliver- 
ance'* or  "Joshua,**  of  which  it  is  a  later  form,  iTe.  rUL  17) 
implies  a  design  to  commemorate  some  extraordinaxy 
interposition  of  the  Divine  Being  on  their  behalf.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  this  nature  (which  has  the 
additional  merit  of  satisfying  both  significations  of 
Jeshua)  was  the  battie  of  the  five  kings  at  Gibeon, 
when,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  the  daylight 
was  supematurally  prolonged,  "  and  it  came  to  pass  as 
they  fled  before  Israd,  that  the  Lord  cast  down  great 
stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,**  Jot.  z.  n. 
Now  it  is  intereBting  to  note  that,  midway  between 
the  lower  Beth-horon  (Bdt-'fir  et-tahta)  and  Shochoh 
(Shuweikeh),  which  was  certainly  near  Azekah — and 
thus  in  the  very  line  of  retreat,  nay,  perhaps  on  the 
vexy  spot  where  Joshua's  memorable  words  were  ut- 
tered— stands  at  this  moment  a  large  village  called 
YeshQ*a,  "with  wdl-tilled  fields  and  many  fruit-trees 
around  it**  (Robinaon'aL&tarBib.  Raa.  p.  166).  The  name 
has  undergone  no  change,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to 
signalize  a  day  which  is  thus  emphatically  characterized 
by  the  inspired  vmter— "  And  there  was  no  day  like 
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that,  before  it  or  after  {%  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  a  man;  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel," 
JOfl.  X.  11  [b.  w.] 

JESHU'RUN  [dimin.  of  yd$hdr,  upright],  applied 
poetically  on  some  occanonn  to  Israel,  De.  zxzU.  U;  xndlL 
ft,  90  i  lA.  zUt.  8.  Some  have  thought  it  a  dimin.  of  Israel, 
and  GeaeniuB  took  that  view  at  one  time,  but  latterly 
abandoned  it  for  the  other,  and  undoubtedly  cGrrect  one 
—according  to  which  it  is  as  much  as  rectuhu,  jushUtu, 
the  dear,  good  people.  The  andent  transUtors  took 
this  view  of  it,  and  render,  Sept.  ^ami/Uvos,  Vulg. 
recHsnmuB,  dilectut.  By  such  a  designation  the  Lord 
reminded  Israel  at  once  of  what  should  f onn  their 
peculiar  character,  and  of  what,  if  possessed,  would 
make  them  peculiarly  dear  to  himself. 

JESSE  [Heb.  Yithai,  ^,  tnanUfl  the  son  of  Obed, 

of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  David — conse- 
quently, the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  kings  of 
Judah.  It  is  singular  that  while  so  distinguished 
in  his  posterity,  his  name  never  appean  again.  The 
line  to  which  Jesse  belonged  was  descended  from 
Pharez,  through  Hezron  his  eldest  son;  and  being  him- 
self the  grandson  of  Boaz,  who  was  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est persons  in  the  south  of  Judah,  the  faanSlj  might  be 
regarded  as  occupying  a  respectable  place  amid  a  rural 
population.  Bethlehem  was  the  home  of  Jesse^  as 
formerly  of  Boaz;  and  he  is  hence  called  "Jesse  the 
Bethlemite,"  iSlxtLI;  once,  the  Epfarathite  of  Beth- 
lehem-Judah,  iSa.xTiLi2.  Nothing  is  heard  of  him  till 
the  memorable  period  when  Samuel  was  instructed  to 
go  and  anoint  one  of  his  sons  to  be  king  over  Israel  in  the 
room  of  Saul;  and  he  is  then  spoken  of  as  an  old  man, 
having  no  fewer  than  eight  sons,  most  of  them  in  full 
manhood.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  never  mentioned; 
but  that  she  lived  to  a  considerable  age  appears  from 
the  notice  in  1  Sa.  mrii.  S,  which  mentions  the  provision 
made  by  David  for  the  safety  of  his  father  and  mother, 
by  pladng  them  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Moab.  We  never  hear  of  them  again;  and  the  tradi- 
tion among  the  Jews  was,  that  the  king  of  Moab  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  put  them  and  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  faxojly  to  death.  Of  this,  however, 
there  is  no  intimation  in  Scripture.  The  grand  honour 
and  distinction  of  the  family  was  that  it  gave  birth  to 
David,  who  rose  to  be  the  most  gifted  member  and 
the  noblest  representative  of  the  old  covenant. 

JESTJS,  in  the  New  Testament  the  corresponding 
term  to  Joshua  in  the  Old;  but  with  only  two  exceptions 
it  is  there  used  only  of  our  Lord.  The  chief  exception 
is  in  Heb.  iv.  8,  where  the  English  Bible  retains  Jesus 
for  the  usual  Joshua;  but  in  Col.  iv.  11,  mention  is 
also  made  of  a  Jesus  called  Justus.  In  the  Apociypha 
Jesus  is  often  employed.    (See  Chbist  Jebus.) 

JETHER  [abundance,  excellence].  It  i^pears  to  be 
much  the  same  as  Jethro;  and  in  one  of  the  first  pas- 
sages in  which  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named, 
Jether  is  the  word  employed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  this 
is  given  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible.  But  as 
Mb  common  name  was  Jethro,  notice  will  be  taken  of 
him  under  that  form  of  the  name. 

I.  Jetheb.  The  first-born  of  Gideon's  sons,  who  is 
only  noticed  in  connection  with  ZebaJi  and  Zalmunna^ 
whom  his  father  oommanded  him  to  put  to  death;  but 
in  the  modesty  of  comparative  youth  he  shrunk  from 
the  task,  Jo.  tUL  ao.  He  perished  with  nearly  all  the  x^t 
of  his  father*s  family  by  the  cruel  hand  of  Abimeleoh. 


2.  Jbthbr,  the  father  of  Amasa,  as  given  in  1  Ch. 
ii.  17;  but  the  more  conmion  form  of  the  name  was 
Ithba  (which  see).  3.  Jkthsr,  a  son  of  Ezra,  ich-h. 
17;  oocuning,  however,  somewhat  strangely  in  the 
midst  of  a  genealogical  table  belonging  to  Judah.  4. 
Jbthkb,  a  son  of  Jad%  of  the  family  of  Hesron,  vbo 
died  childlfws,  ich. U.S2.  6.  Jbthxb,  a  diief  in  the  line 
of  Asher,  iai.rii.ss. 

JETHRO,  the  same  as  Jethib;  the  name  of  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  Ex.  ir.  U;  xftiL  i,  who  is  ak) 
called  HOBAB,  No.  x.  si;  Jo.  \r.  u.  In  the  first  notice  of 
the  family,  Reuel  or  Baguel  (for  these  are  properly 
but  one  name),  is  said  to  have  been  the  head  of  it, 
whose  daughter  Moses  married,  Ex.  tL  is.  But  hjfoAer 
there  appean  to  be  meant  gran4faiker,  as  in  Nu.  z. 
29,  Hobab  is  expressly  called  his  son.  {See  Raodxl.) 
With  this  also  accord  Jewish  and  Mohamerian  tradi- 
tions. 

JEW,  contraction  for  Jehudi,  or  tkMC  of  Judah; 
the  Greek  is  'lovSeuot .  It  occurs  first  in  2  Ki.  xvL  6, 
where  the  king  of  Syria  is  spoken  of  as  driving  the 
Jehudim,  Jews,  from  Elath.  In  Jeremiah  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  it;  and,  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  as  the  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  formed  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  remnant 
of  the  covenant-people,  Jew  became  the  OGmmon 
appellation  of  the  whole  body,  and  aa  such  is  found 
both  in  the  New  Testament  and  among  dasmcal  writers. 
In  the  gospel  of  John  the  term  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  other  gospels;  while  in  tbeee 
scribes  and  pharisees  form  the  usual  designalaon  of 
our  Lord*s  opponents,  in  his  gospel  it  is  Jews;  for  by 
the  time  he  wrote,  the  Jews  as  a  people  had  taken  up 
an  attitude  of  determined  antagonism  to  the  cause  <^ 
Jesus;  and  in  the  earlier  opposition  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  the  i^iostle  saw  the  spirit  of  the  people  gene- 
rally reflected. 

JEWRY,  the  land  of  Judea,  strictly  so  called;  that 
is,  the  territory  lying  around  Jerusalem,  or  the  southern 
portions  of  Palestine.  It  is  only  twice  ao  used.  La. 
xxiiL  6;  Jn.  til.  1,  and  in  each  case  with  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  that  part  of  the  oountiy  and  the  regions^ 
such  as  Galilee,  which  stood  less  closely  connected 
with  the  capital.    (See  Judah,  Lakd  of.) 

JEZ'EBEL  [probably,  free  from  carnal  iniercourMy 
ehaaU],  in  the  Greek  lezabel—ihe  daughter  of  Eth- 
baal  king  of  the  Zidonians»  and  wife  of  .Ahab  king  of 
Israel.  Her  father  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  penon 
of  much  mental  vigour  and  capacity  for  rule — Sharing, 
after  a  period  of  anarchy  and  disorder,  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  1^,  which  agun  attained 
under  him  to  a  settled  and  prosperous  condition;  and 
his  daughter  inherited  not  a  little  of  his  eneigetic 
spirit  and  resolute  character.  Unfortunately  it  v» 
aJl  turned  in  a  wrong  direction.  Not  only  was  Jeae- 
bel  a  heathen,  and  as  sudi  given  to  the  wonhip  of 
idols,  but  she  was  a  devoted  worshipper  of  Baal  and 
Astarte  or  Ashtoreth,  the  Syrian  deities  whose  serrioe 
was  in  a  peculiar  manner  ofifensive  to  the  mind  of 
Jehovah;  and  she  came  to  Israel  apparently  with  the 
determination  of  supplanting  his  worship  by  theiis. 
Ahab*s  alliance  with  her  consequently  proved  a  most 
disastrous  step,  both  for  his  own  and  his  peopWs  wel- 
fare. That  he  entered  into  the  alliance  with  his  eyes 
open  to  the  religious  change  it  was  likely  to  draw  after 
it,  seems  plain  from  the  statement  made  ooncerainj^  it 
"It  came  to  pass,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for 
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him  to  walk  in  the  rins  of  JeroboAin  the  ion  of  Ndbat> 
that  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal 
king  of  the  Zidoniaiui,  and  went  and  lerved  Baal,  and 
wonhipped  him,"  i  KL  ztL  3L    Fiesently  the  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  followed;  and  the  king  of  Israel  and  his 
hoase  went  formally  over  to  the  service  of  false  gods. 
Then  came  the  fc«rful  struggle  between  truth  and 
enor — ^the  faithful  remnant  of  Jehovah's  worshippers 
and  the  zealots  of  the  new  faith — ^in  which  Elijah  acted 
the  leading  part  on  the  one  side,  and  Jeaebel  on  the 
other.     Viewed  in  a  woridly  respect  the  contest  was 
altogether  unequal:  for  with  her  there  were  aU  the  ex- 
ternal resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  wielded  by 
an  imperious  temper  and  a  mind  that  could  faring  to  its 
aid  whatever  deceit,  malice,  or  revenge  might  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  its  ends;  while  her  adversary  was 
a  poor  unfriended  man,  strong  only  in  the  name  and 
faith  of  Jehovah.    No  wonder  that  she  thought  she 
could  easily  stand  her  ground  against  such  an  oppon- 
ent.    But  the  result  proved  otherwise.    At  Elijah's 
word  the  land  was  smitten  with  a  grievous  dearth, 
while  he  was  himself  wrapt  in  secresy,  and  could  no- 
where be  found.    Then,  at  Mount  Caimel,  after  the 
decisive  trial  by  fire,  all  Baal's  followers  were  slain  at 
the  word  of  this  same  prophet,  and  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  Ahab^  the  husband  and  tool  of  JezebeL     So 
far  from  being,  like  him,  humbled  and  awed  by  such  a 
catastrophe,  Jezebel  was  only  roused  to  fresh  indigna- 
tion and  fury,  and  vowed  by  her  gods  to  have  Elijah's 
life  taken  before  another  day  had  elapsed,  iKLxix.2; 
but  again,  by  his  flight  to  Horeb,  he  eluded  her  grasp. 
She  next  reappears  as  the  instigator  of  Ahab  in  regard 
to  the  seizure  of  Naboth's  vineyard  in  Samaria;  and 
was  herself  the  plotter  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
Naboth's  life  was  sacrificed,  and  his  possession  forfeited 
to  the  crown.     The  dreadful  rebuke  and  threatening  of 
future  vengeance  which  Elijah  announced  to  Ahab  when 
meeting  him  on  the  fatal  spot,  i  KL  zzL  20-28,  and  in  which 
Jezebel  also  was  included,  probably  had  some  effect  in 
softening  her  mind  for  a  time,  as  it  certainly  had  with 
Ahab;  and  the  death  of  Ahab,  bringing  a  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  word,  which  followed  at  no  great  distance, 
Slight  tend  still  further  to  subdue  her  spirit.     The  effi- 
cient power  was  at  all  events  gone  from  her;  and  though 
Kli jah  for  years  afterwards  continued  to  prosecute  his 
peaceful  mission  within  the  bounds  of  Israel,  attended 
by  Elisha  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  no  fresh  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Jezebel  and  her  accomplices  appear  to 
have  been  made  on  his  life.     Yet,  while  she  ceased  to 
act,  as  she  had  done,  the  part  of  a  persecutor,  she 
persisted  not  the  less  in  her  idolatrous  and  seductive 
courses;  and  when  the  final  hour  of  retribution  came  to 
the  house  of  Ahab  by  the  hand  of  Jehu,  the  stroke  fell 
with  peculiar  marks  of  horror  and  severity  on  Jezebel, 
aa  being  still  fully  set  on  her  whoredoms  and  witch- 
crafts,  s  KL  iz.  91,  S3- 37.      The   previous  warnings  and 
judgments  had  utterly  failed  to  wean  her  from  the 
worship  of  her  Syrian  idols,  and  the  foul  abominations 
connected  with  it;  and  from  what  followed  it  would 
appear  that  the  priests  of  Baal  were  as  many  as  they 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  her  course. 

Jezebel  has  the  reputation  among  the  Jews  of  having 
been  nearly  as  noted  for  her  sorceries  or  witchcrafts  as 
for  her  idolatries;  and  this  charge  is  countenanced  in 
Scripture.  The  crimination  of  Jehu  just  referred  to 
clearly  implies  that  she  was  given  to  practices  of  that 
description,  and  probably  plied  them  more  in  the  latter 


part  of  her  life,  when  she  found  she  could  accomplish 
leas  by  open  acts  of  violence.  The  same  also  is  implied 
in  the  symbolic  use  that  is  made  of  the  name  of  Jezebel 
in  Bev.  ii.  20,  where  a  party  in  the  church  of  Thyatira, 
which  stood  much  in  the  same  relation  to  the  governing 
power,  that  Jezebel  had  done  to  Ahab  ("sufferest  thy 
wife  Jezebel,"  so  the  correct  reading  is,  not  *'that 
woman  Jezebel,"  as  in  the  Eng.  Bible),  is  accused  of 
allowing  the  party  in  question,  under  a  pretence  of 
prophetical  gifts,  to  teach  and  seduce  the  members  of 
the  church  to  commit  fornication  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols — ^that  is,  to  prove  unfaithful  to  Christ 
by  entering  into  improper  compliances  with  the  world. 
No  pretensions,  no  arts  of  such  a  kind  should  have  been 
listened  to  for  a  moment,  by  those  who  had  the  charge 
of  maintjuning  order  in  the  house  of  God,  when  the  object 
toward  which  they  were  directed  was  so  plainly  contniy 
to  the  mind  of  Christ;  and  to  do  so  was  virtually  to  repeat 
over  again  the  guUt  and  folly  of  Ahab,  who  gave  himself 
a  tool,  when  he  should  have  done  the  part  of  a  finu 
reprover  and  a  righteous  judge.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  the  designation  of  the  offending  party  as 
the  angel's  wife,  that  the  angel  was  a  single  person, 
and  that  the  seducer  was  actually  his  spouse.  This 
were  to  confound  symbol  and  reality.  One  might  as  weU 
maintain  that  Jezebel  also  was  to  be  taken  literally, 
and  that  by  implication  the  seat  of  authority  was  filled 
by  an  Ahab.  The  proper  and  only  warrantable  inference 
is  (as  in  the  case  of  Babylon  and  Euphrates,  which 
see),  that  in  the  church  of  Thyatira  there  were  parties 
standing  to  each  other  in  similar  relations  to  those  of 
Jezebel  and  Ahab,  and  in  spirit  enacting  the  old  iniqui- 
ties over  again. 
JEZILEEL,  CITY  OF  [Heb.  SiQntS  Ood  has  sown; 

in  Sept. 'le^jpdeX,  in  Josephus  'lecr/Mii^Xa,  or  l^ipa,  in 
Judith,  cb.  i.  8  and  iv.  Q,  *E(ripi/j\u>if  or  *Effiprf\u>^  in  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  'Eo-Spdi^Xo,  and  in  Latin  Stradela],  a 
city  of  Lower  Galilee,  clearly  identified  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son with  the  modem  village  of  Zerin,  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  Gilboa,  ten  miles  south  by  east  of  Nazareth. 
The  true  site  was  known  to  the  crusaders,  but  has 
since  been  lost  sight  of  and  confused  with  Jenin, 
the  ancient  Engannim.  Jerome  and  Eusebius  rightly 
place  it  between  Legio  and  Scythopolis. 

Jezreel  is  first  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Issachar, 
Joa.  six.  18.  It  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ishbosheth, 
though  the  fact  of  the  name  occurring  in  a  list,  not  of 
towns,  but  of  tracts  of  country,  renders  it  probable  that 
the  plain,  not  the  town  of  Jezreel,  is  intended,  s  Sa.  iL  o. 
But  its  chief  importance  arises  from  its  having  been  the 
royal  residence  during  the  reigns  of  Ahab,  Ahaziah, 
and  Jehoram,  i  KL  xtUI.  46 ;  2  Ki.  ix.  15,  though  Samaria 
seems  still  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country,  i  KL 
xxi.  1 ;  xxiL  10 ;  xxxriiL  61 ;  2  KL  x.  1, 17.  The  roysl  palace 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
looking  down  the  valley  towards  the  Jordan,  and  pro- 
bably contained  the  ivory  house  of  Ahab,  iKLxxil.89, 
and  the  watchman's  tower,  2  KL  ix.  vr.  Near  to  the  palace 
was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  from  its 
situation  convenient  as  a  garden  of  herbs  to  Ahab,  and 
therefore  coveted  and  seized  by  him,  i  KL  xxL  There 
are  however  two  passages  which  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  was  at  Samaria,  not 
Jezreel.  In  the  first  of  these,  i  KL  xxl.  is.  the  word 
Samaria  would  seem  to  be  put  for  the  whole  country, 
not  for  the  capital  city.     In  the  other  passage,  i  KL 
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ixU.  38,  we  read  one  washed  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of 
Samaria  and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  Uood,  whereas  the 
prophecy  of  Elijah  was,  ''In  the  place  where  doga 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood, 
even  thine,"  i  KL  zzl.  u.  This  may  be  explained  either 
by  supposing  Naboth  to  have  been  taken  to  Samaria 
for  his  trial  and  execution,  or  by  adopting  the  reading 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  zriu.  tt),  "  When  they  had  washed  his 
chariot  in  the  fountain  of  Jesretl,  which  was  bloody  with 
the  dead  body  of  the  king,  they  acknowledged  that  the 
prophecy  of  Elijah  was  true^  for  the  dogs  licked  his 
blood.'*  By  this  fountain  of  Jezreel  the  anny  of  Israel 
pitched  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  1 6ft.  zxix.  i,  and 
it  was  probably  near  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  for  it  is 
now  to  be  seen  on  the  northern  base  of  Mount  Gilboa» 
about  a  mile  east  of  Zerin.  Dr.  Robinson  (b.  R.  IL  82S» 
ad  ed.)  thus  describes  it,  "  A  yeiy  large  fountain  flow- 
ing out  from  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  wall  of 
conglomerate  rock  which  hers  forms  the  base  of  Gil- 
boa.  There  is  every  reason  to  regard  this  as  the  an- 
cient fountain  of  Jezreel." 

The  modem  village  of  Zerin  contains  about  twenty 
houses,  and  a  square  tower,  which  may  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  has 
still  a  park -like  appearance.  Of  its  situation  Dr. 
Bobinson  writes  (a  IL  toL  U.  m),  "Zerin  itself  lies  oom- 
|)aratively  high,  and  commands  a  wide  and  noble  view, 
extending  down  the  broad  low  valley  on  the  east  to 
Beisan  and  to  the  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan,  while 
towards  the  west  it  indudee  the  whole  great  plain 
quite  to  the  long  ridge  of  Caimel.  It  is  a  most  magni- 
ficent site  for  a  city,  which  being  thus  a  oonsplcuous 
object  in  every  part  would  naturally  give  its  name  to 
the  whole  region."  Dr.  Stanley  (Syria  and  Pal.  p.  S4l)  writes 
as  follows,  ' '  We  see  how  up  the  valley  from  the  Jordan 
Jehu's  troop  might  be  seen  advancing — ^how  in  Naboth*s 
field  the  two  sovereigns  met  the  relentless  soldiers — 
how  whilst  Joram  died  on  the  spot^  AhaTsiah  drove  down 
the  westward  plain  towards  the  mountain  pass  by  the 
beautiful  village  of  Knganmm  (translated  in  Eng.  version 
garder^hoiue),  but  was  overtaken  in  the  ascent  and 
died  of  his  wounds  at  Megiddo;  how  in  the  open  place 
which,  as  usual  in  eastern  towns,  lay  before  the  gates  of 
Jezreel,  the  body  of  the  queen  was  trampled  under  the 
hoofs  of  Jehu's  horses — ^how  the  dogs  gathered  round 
it,  as  even  to  this  day  in  the  wretched  village  now 
seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  once  splendid  city  of 
Jezreel,  they  prowl  on  the  mounds  without  the  waUs 
for  the  ofial  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  con- 
sume." [c.  T.  mJ 

JEZ'REEL,  VALLEY  OF,  properly  signifies  the 
branch  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  between  Gilboa  and 
El  Duhy,  or  the  Little  Hermon.  It  is  a  broad  deep 
plain  about  three  miles  across,  and  runs  from  Jezreel 
in  an  E.S.E.  direction  to  the  plain  of  Jordan  at  Beisan. 
It  was  the  scene  of  Saul*s  defeat  and  Gideon's  victory 
(see  below),  and  of  Jehu's  encounter  with  Jehoram 
(see  last  article).  But  probably  in  Ho.  i.  5,  and  cer- 
tainly under  its  Greek  form  Esdraelon  in  the  book  of 
Judith,  and  in  modem  times,  this  name  is  given  to  the 
great  plain  of  central  Palestine,  which  is  called  by 
Josephus  rb  viliw  fUya,  and  by  the  Arabs  Merj  ibn 
Amir,  and  extends  from  Jenin  (Heb.  Engannim)  on 
the  south  to  the  hiUs  of  Nazareth  on  the  north,  and 
from  Gilboa  on  the  east  to  Gannel  on  the  west.  Its 
form  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Porter  (Handbook  to  Syria, 
vol.  IL  p.  867),  "  The  noaln  body  of  the  plain  ib  an  irregu- 


lar triangle,  its  baae  to  the  east  extending  from  Jenin 
to  the  foot  of  the  monntains  below  Nazareth,  about 
fifteen  miles,  one  side  formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
about  twelve  milee^  the  other  some  eighteen  miles, 
nmning  along  the  north  foot  of  the  fiamarian  range. 
The  apex  is  a  nanow  pass  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide,  opening  into  the  plain  of  Akka.  The  vast  ex- 
panse is  open  and  undulating;  in  spring  all  green  with 
com  where  cultivated,  and  weeds  and  grass  where  ne- 
glected, dotted  with  a  few  low  gray  tells,  and  towards 
the  sides  with  olive-groves.  It  is  l^e  ancient  plain  of 
Megiddo,  ....  the  Armageddon  of  Be.  xvL  16.  The 
river  Kishon,  *that  ancient  river,'  so  fatal  to  the  aimy 
of  Sisera^  drains  it^  and  flows  off  through  the  pass  west- 
ward to  the  plain  of  Akka  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  from  the  base  of  this  triangulsr  plain  three  bran<die8 
stretch  out  eastward  like  fingers  from  a  hand,  divided 
by  two  Ueak  gray  ridges,  one  bearing  the  familiar 
name  of  Mount  Gilboay  where  Soul  and  Jonathan  fell, 
the  other  oaUed  by  the  Franks  Little  Hermon,  but  by 
the  natives  Jebel  ed  Duhy."  The  traveller  who  ap- 
proaohes  the  plain  finom  southern  Palestine  is  struck  at 
once  with  its  richness,  after  the  gray  hiUs  of  Judah  and 
the  rocky  mountains  of  Ephraim.  The  grass  is  green 
and  luxuriant^  and  the  crops  of  grain  in  the  few  spots 
where  it  is  cultivated  are  magnificent.  But  amid  aU 
this  fertility  there  is  an  air  of  extreme  desolation.  In 
the  main  portion  of  the  plain  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
habited village,  and  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  its  soil  is 
in  cultivation,  but  it  is  ever  a  prey  to  the  incurnona  of 
Bedouins  from  the  Jordan  vaUey,  who  often  reap  the 
crops  which  the  f ellahin  of  the  plain  have  sown.  Hue 
insecurity  has  always  been  its  chief  feature.  It  was 
invaded  by  the  Canaanitee,  Jo.  It.  9-7,  by  the  Midianites, 
Jo.  tL 3, 4,  by  the  Philistines,  i  Sa.  xzix.  i;  xzzL  lo,  by  the 
Syrians,  i  KL  xz. »;  a  KL  ziii.  ir.  In  the  distributi<m  of 
the  land  under  Joshua  the  plain  became  the  frontier  of 
Zebulun,  Da.  miii.  18,  but  was  the  main  portion  of  lasa- 
char's  inheritance,  Joi.  six.  iTj  Q«.  zilx.  IL  But  its  duel 
importance  in  history  arises  from  its  having  been  the 
great  battle-field  of  the  Israelites^  not  indeed  in  their 
original  conquest  of  the  countiy,  but  in  r^ieUing  tlie 
hosts  of  invaders  who  at  various  times  were  raised  up 
against  them.  These  battles  are  fully  described  by 
Stanley  (Sinai  aad  Falaatina,  p.  no,  teq.),  and  can  only  be 
enumerated  here.  1.  Between  Sisera  and  Barak  in  the 
south-west  of  the  plain,  Ja  u.  t.  2.  Between  Gideon 
and  the  Midianites,  in  the  valley  of  Jeneel,  Jo.  ftt. 
3.  Between  Saul  and  the  Philistines  at  Gilboa,  iSa. 
xxix.  xxxL  4.  Between  Josiah  and  Pharaoh-Necho  at 
Megiddo,  s  m.  xxiiL  20;  >  ch.  xxxv.  so^ss.  The  villages  <m 
the  borders  of  the  plain,  Shunem,  Taanach,  Megiddo^ 
Nain,  Endor,  together  with  the  river  Eiahon,  are  sepa- 
rately noticed.  [c.  T.  x.] 

JIPB!i:AB.[UoTheopenMl  Adtyinthe'^Lowooonr 
try"  or  maritime  plain  of  Judah,  Joa  xr. «.  Althongh 
mentioned  but  once,  we  are  not  without  materials  for 
approximating  to  its  real  position.  (1.)  Its  i 
implies  that  it  was  situated  at  or  near  some  * 
or  **  defile."  This,  of  course,  precludes  our  looking  for 
it  on  the  plain,  strictiy  so  called;  but  points  rather  to 
the  swelling  uplands  into  which  the  Shephelah  breaks 
as  it  approaches  the  great  central  range,  and  throng 
which  access  is  given  to  the  proper  ''Hill  oounfeiy,'*  (v€, 
mountains)  of  Judah.  (2.)  The  same  result  is  obtained 
by  observing  its  juxtaposition  with  Aahnah  (strong), 
Nerib    (ganison),    Keilah   (fortress),  and  Maieshah 
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(that  which  is  at  the  head,  viz.  of  the  ravine  of 
Zephathah,  2  Ch.  zir.  9^  lo);  all  equally  suggestiye  of  spota 
wldch  commanded  the  several  passes  leading  from 
the  plain  to  the  mountains,  and  therefore  clearly  be- 
longing to  the  former  as  its  natural  protection.  It  has 
recently  been  asserted  that  the  group  of  cities  in  which 
the  name  of  Jiphtah  occurs,  J(m.  zt.  42-44,  are,  bo  far  as 
they  have  been  ascertained,  really  situated  on  the 
mountains,  and  not  in  the  Lowland,  to  which  they  are 
here  assigned.  The  error,  however,  lies  not  with  the 
sacred  writer,  but  with  those  who  would  impugn  his 
accuracy.  At  Nezib  (Beit-Nusib),  the  inoat  easterly 
city  of  this  group  which  has  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty, Dr.  Robinson  writes,  "Thus  far  to-day  oiir 
journey  (from  el-Burj)  has  been  through  the  region  of 
bills,  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain,  approach- 
ing the  former.  ,  .  ,  ,  At  Beit-Ntuib  wewrt  very  near 
the  tteq>  ascent  of  the  mauntaifu"  (Bib.  Bm.  ut.  is).  (S.) 
When  this  district  shall  have  been  thoroughly  explored, 
it  will  probably  be  toxoid  that  Jiphtah  answers  to  the 
modem  Batihah,  a  ruined  site  of  which  Dr.  Robinson 
heard,  somewhere  in  the  province  of  Graza.^  In  this 
case,  there  will  have  been  the  usual  loss  of  the  initial 
yody  together  with  the  equally  common  interchange  of 
the  labials  pe  and  beth,  and  of  the  linguals  thau  and 
teth*  [B.  w.] 

JIPRTHAH-'ELlOodopena],  The  name  of  a  gorge 
or  ravine  (not  valley,  as  the  Authorized  Venrion  renders), 
and  probably  (from  the  analogy  of  the  preceding  word), 
of  a  city  also,  on  the  confines  of  Zebulon  and  Asher; 
for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  specification  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  both  these  tribes,  Jm.  zjz.  m,  27.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  ("  the  opening  of  God,"  i.e.  the  great  or  im- 
portant opening)  gives  additional  weight  to  the  conjec- 
tture  that  Wady  'Abilln  is  the  locality  here  indicated. 
This  fine  pass,  which  connects  the  rich  plain  el-Buttftuf 
on  the  east  with  the  yet  more  fertile  plain  of  Acre  on 
the  west,  is  described  by  the  Scottish  Deputation  as 
"inclosed  with  steep  wooded  hills;  sometimes  it  narrows 

aimosit  to  the  itraitMsa  of  a  defile The  valley  is 

long,  and  declines  very  gently  towards  the  west;  the 
bills  on  either  side  are  often  finely  wooded,  sometimes 
rocky  and  picturesque.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Palestine,  and  was  no  doubt  much  frequented  in  an- 
cient days"  (p.  309.810).  Thus  we  see  that  the  Wady 
'  Abilln  possesses  in  itself  peculiar  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  modem  representative  of  "the  Ravine  of  Jiph- 
tfaah-el,"  independently  of  its  supposed  relation  to  the 
recently  discovered  site  of  Jotapata  (now  /efd^,  which 
first  led  Dr.  Robinson  to  throw  out  the  suggestion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  latter  place,  so  well 
known  as  the  scene  of  a  most  protracted  and  deter- 
mined struggle  between  the  Jews,  under  their  great 
historian  Josephus,  and  the  Romans  under  Vespasian, 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  dty  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  important  pass  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  etymological  affinity  of  the  several  fomu, 
•Tiphthah,  Jotapata,  Jef&t,  is  itself  all  but  decisive;  and 
to  this  must  be  added  the  position  of  Jef  At,  at  the  head 
of  Wady '  Abilln,  and  the  terms  (doubtless  exaggerated) 

1  Append.  117.  In  tha  wme  list  oooar  'Atk&xah,  ahnost  iden- 
tical with  Ether  (nr};)«  another  city  of  thii  group,  and  Beii- 

Jibila  (Elontheropolift),  near  which  the  site  and  name  of  Mare- 
■bah  etill  enrriTe. 

'  Of  theBo  modificationa  we  have  examplei  in  Jezrael  (now 
Zer^n),  Jericho  (Rlha),  Zephath(Sebftta\  ThebezCTftbAa),  Tophel 
<TafUeh),  Tinah  (Tollftza). 


in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  Jotapata^  as  nearly  ''  Bur> 
rounded  by  ravines  of  such  extreme  depth,  that  in  look- 
ing down,  the  sight  faUs  before  it  can  fathom  them" 
(b.  J.  iiL  7, 7).  While  the  name  thus  survives  at  the 
eastern  outlet  of  Wady  'Abilln,  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  there  is  a  similar  trace  of  it  where  the  valley 
''opens  out"  upon  the  fruitful  plain  of  Acre.  There 
we  find  a  site  still  bearing  the  suggestive  name  Ethpha- 
hAneh}  Midway  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
wady,  and  near  its  southern  bank,  is  a  third  site, 
called  'Ain  SebuUm,  which  represents,  with  more  pro- 
bability than  *Abilln,  the  city  of  Zebulon,  referred  to  in 
immediate  connection  with  Jiphthah-el  (Joa  xix.  sz),  and 
twice  mentioned  by  Josephus  (b.  3.  IL 18, 9;  iiL  8.  i).  There 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  lingering  association  of 
the  very  name  of  the  tribe  with  the  most  striking  of  its 
physical  characteristics;  especially  when  we  place  side 
by  side  the  prophetic  utterance  of  Moses  with  the 
graphic  narrative  of  the  sacred  topographer.  "  And  of 
Zebulon  he  said,  Rejoice,  Zebulon,  in  thy  going  out,*' 
De.  xzziU.  18.  "  And  the  outgoings  thereof  are  in  the 
valley  of  Jiphthah  el,"  Joe.  xlx.  14.  [E.  w.] 

JOAB  [Jah-father],  the  son  of  Zeraiah,  the  sister 
of  David.  Probably,  from  this  relationship,  he  and 
his  brothers,  Abishai  and  Asahel,  early  espoused  the 
cause  of  David,  and  shared  his  perils  and  persecutions 
from  the  hand  of  Saul,  1 6a.  xztI.  o.  Indeed,  a  regard  to 
their  own  safety  would  in  a  manner  oblige  them  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  David,  iSa.  xxiLS,4;  and  theur 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  recorded,  is  throughout  closely 
intertwined  with  that  of  their  royal  kinsman.  Of  the 
three  brothers,  who  were  all  of  "David*s  mighties,** 
Joab  was  the  most  distinguished,  iSa.zzil  6;8  6a.u.S8. 
Unhappily,  his  distinction  did  not  arise  from  his  moral 
or  religious  worth,  but  from  his  native  power  and  his 
martial  exploits.  Though  not  devoid  of  those  senti- 
ments and  dispositions,  which  sometimes  made  him 
moderate  and  generous  and  even  magnanimous  in 
victory,  as  well  as  alwa3rs  bold  and  resolute  in  fight, 
he  was  ambitious  and  crafty,  jealous  and  revengeful, 
without  check  or  control.  All  this  stands  out  con- 
spicuously, and  with  little  relief,  in  his  conduct  as 
''captain  of  the  host"  in  the  successive  wars  which 
disquieted  David's  reign. 

The  passages  already  referred  to  clearly  imply,  that 
over  the  host  Joab  stood  next  in  command  to  David 
himself  during  the  struggles  of  his  earlier  life;  but 
it  was  at  Jebus — ^the  ancient  Jerusalem — and  shortly 
after  David's  accession  to  the  kingdom,  that  Joab 
properly  acquired  a  right  to  the  militaiy  command 
which  he  held  through  life.  On  David^s  going 
thither,  the  Jebusites,  an  idolatrous  remnant  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  refused  their  submission. 
To  stimulate  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  his  soldiers, 
he  promised  that  the  man  who  should  first  go  up  and 
subdue  them  "should  be  chief  and  captain,"  when 
Joab,  more  amldtious  than  deserving  of  the  distinc- 
tion, went  np  first  and  won  it.  The  dty,  thus  subdued, 
was  from  this  time  called  the  "city  of  David,"  with 
whom  Joab  laboured  to  build  and  repair  it,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  future  Jerusalem,  alway  beautiful 
for  situation,  and  for  ages  the  "  excellency  and  praise 
of  the  whole  earth,"  i  Ch.  xL  4-8.  It  was  apparentiy, 
however,  some  time  previous  to  this  that  the  encounter 

*  See  Zimmermann'a  map.  We  may  oompore  thia  modification 
of  the  word  with  what  appears  to  be  the  present  form  of  Joktheel 
(Kei^olAneli). 
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took  place  between  Joab  and  Abner,  captain  of  Saul's 
host^  who  had  made  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  king  over 
the  tribes  that  refused  submission  to  David*  These 
rival  chiefs  met  at  Gibeon,  a  few  miles  north  from 
Jerusalem,  on  a  challenge  given  by  Abner,  in  terms 
which  read  as  if  nothing  more  serious  had  been  intended 
than  a  game  at  fence.  Twelve  young  heroes  on  either 
side  joined  in  fierce  and  deadly  combat,  each  of  them 
burying  his  weapon  in  the  bowels  of  his  adversary. 
This,  as  might  be  supposed,  proved  the  provocation 
and  prelude  to  a  general  battle,  in  which  Abner  was 
beaten,  and  fled  before  the  servants  of  David.  Asahel, 
urged  by  his  ambition  to  slay  the  leader  of  the  rebel- 
lion against  his  master,  pursued  after  Abner,  and, 
being  ''swift  as  a  roe,"  quickly  came  up  with  him,  and 
persisting  in  his  attempt  despite  of  warning  and  en- 
treaty, Abner,  who  was  much  his  superior  in  strength 
or  sldll,  smote  him  dead  with  his  spear.  While  many 
stood  still  to  look  on  his  dead  body,  Joab  and  Abishai, 
probably  not  i^rised  of  their  brothei^s  death,  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  On 
the  morrow,  when  Joab  would  have  renewed  the  battle, 
Abner  stood  on  a  hill  over  against,  and  pleaded  power- 
fully for  peace.  "Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  end? 
How  long  shall  it  be  ere  thou  bid  the  people  return 
from  following  their  brethren  ?''  a  Sa.  iL  S8.  Though  this 
appeal  was  made  by  the  man  who  had  caused  and  com- 
menced the  slaughter  which  he  affected  to  deplore, 
Joab  generously  yielded  to  it.  It  might  have  been 
otherwise  had  he  known  that  Asahel  had  fallen  by 
Abner^s  hand;  but,  satisfied  to  throw  back  the  blame 
of  yesterday^B  battle  upon  Abner's  challenge,  and 
wisely  unwilling  to  create  any  unneceasaiy  exaspera- 
tion among  the  dissentient  tribes,  he  forbore  to  push 
his  advantage  against  them,  and  led  back  his  victorious 
army  to  Hebron.  When  next  they  met,  Joab  failed  to 
exhibit  the  same  moderation.  Abner  had  then  quar- 
relled with  Ishbosheth  and  deserted  him,  and  had  gone 
to  Hebron  to  offer  to  David  the  submission  and  alle- 
giance of  all  IsraeL  This  offer  was  more  than  wel- 
comed, and  Abner  was  treated  with  highest  considera- 
tion and  respect.  When  Joab,  who  was  absent  at  the 
time  from  Hebron,  heard  on  his  return  of  Abner's 
errand  and  reception,  he  was  filled  with  sudden  fury, 
which  vented  itself  in  vehement  and  insolent  invective 
both  against  David  and  against  Abner;  and,  sending 
messengers  to  recall  him  (for  Abner  seems  to  have  left 
Hebron  as  Joab  returned  to  it),  he  waited  for  him  at 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and,  taking  him  adde  with  a 
deceitful  show  of  friendship,  he  treacherously  slew  him. 
Nothing  can  be  alleged  to  extenuate  this  deed  of  blood. 
The  ''blood  of  Asahel,"  as  was  alleged,  might  have 
embittered  or  whetted  Joab's  enmity  against  Abner; 
but  this  sudden  deadly  hate  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  his  envy  of  the  man  whose  signal  servioe  had  ingra- 
tiated him  with  the  king,  and  by  burning  jealousy  of 
him  as  his  future  and  dreaded  rival  for  royal  favour 
and  offidal  honours.  This  atrocious  deed,  as  impolitic 
as  wicked,  David  deeply  mourned  over;  and,  in  token 
of  his  grief  and  abhorrence,  commanded  a  national 
mourning,  which  Joab  himself  was  enjoined  to  observe. 
But  this  censure  and  humiliation  was  all  the  punish- 
ment he  suffered.  So  necessary  were  these  sons  of 
Zeruiah  to  David,  or  so  formidable  their  enmity,  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  inflict  upon  them  the  desert  of  their 
wickedness. 


In  David's  war  with  the  Ammonites,  when  he  now 
reigned  over  all  Israel,  and  Joab  was  overall  the  host, 
he  was  sent  to  avenge  the  indignity  which  Hanon  had 
offered  to  David  in  the  personB  of  his  ambaosadon. 
On  this  occasion  Joab  conducted  himself  with  diatin- 
guished  wisdom  and  valour.  On  leading  his  anny  to 
battle,  he  said,  "Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play 
the  men  for  our  people  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God, 
and  the  Lord  do  as  seemeth  him  good,"  28a.  x.ta.  There 
could  be  no  finer  model  of  a  martial  speedi.  It  ia 
worthy  of  the  patriot  and  the  soldier  and  the  man  of 
God.  Doubtless  in  this  view  it  misrepresents  Joab'a 
true  character;  yet  it  might  truly  express  the  feelingB 
of  the  moment,  now  deeply  stirred  by  a  sense  of  immi- 
nent danger.  And  to  this  public  recognition  of  God 
may  reasonably  be  ascribed  the  victory  which  crowned 
the  fight,  just  as  the  feigned  humiliation  of  Ahab,  aa 
homage  paid  to  God  before  his  people,  led  to  the 
defening  of  the  evil  threatened  against  his  idolatrous 
house.  This  victory,  however,  did  not  terminate  the 
war;  and  on  the  return  of  the  year  Joab  went  forth  to 
renew  it^  and  sat  down  in  siege  against  Kabbah,  the 
chief  citj  of  the  Ammonites.  While  so  engaged* 
David,  who  remained  at  home,  had  fallen  into  sin  with 
Bafchsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
loyal  subject.  Having  committed  this  sin,  he  must 
hide  it,  espedally  from  Uriah;  and  having  failed  ia 
several  sinful  efforts,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab,  and 
made  Uriah  the  bearer  of  it,  saying,  "Set  ye  Uriah  in 
the  front  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him, 
that  he  may  be  smitten  and  die."  The  devout  heart 
quails  as  it  reads  this  perfidious  and  blood-guilty  pro- 
posal coming  from  David.  How  manifest  is  it  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  grieved  by  his  sin,  had  now  departed  from 
him  I  Joab  lent  himself  to  the  execution  of  the 
mournful  proposal,  and,  under  show  of  assigning  to 
Uriah  the  post  of  honour,  he  set  him  in  the  pLaoe, 
which  proved,  as  it  was  intended,  the  post  of  death. 
He  thus  made  himself  partaker  of  David's  crime.  His 
subserviency  cannot  be  ascribed  to  mistaken  lojralty; 
for  he  showed  in  his  conduct  to  Abner  that  he  did  not 
scruple  to  resist  the  king's  will  and  sacrifice  the  king's 
interest  when  he  had  his  own  passions  to  gratify  or 
his  own  interests  to  serve;  and  his  present  compliance 
must,  therefore,  have  proceeded  from  some  selfish  end, 
possibly  the  better  to  secure  himself  against  David's 
revenge  upon  him  for  the  blood  of  Abner,  not  un- 
willing that  the  conscience  of  David  should  thus  have 
upon  it  the  Uood  of  Uriah. 

When  the  fall  of  Babbah  seemed  at  hand,  and 
indeed  had  partially  taken  place,  Joab  sent  for  David, 
who  was  still  at  home,  that  he  might  repair  thither  and 
appropriate  the  honour  of  the  conquest.  This  leoog- 
nition  and  transference  of  the  spoils  and  honoun  of 
victory,  after  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  siege,  may 
claim  the  credit  of  rare,  if  not  unrivalled  magnanimity. 
He  certainly  appears  in  favourable  contrast  to  David, 
who,  in  consenting  to  appropriate  what  was  due  to  his 
captain,  exhibits  the  symptoms  of  a  degenerate  qnrit. 
We  cannot  but  be  slow  to  impute  aught  that  is  generoos 
or  noble  to  Joab;  but  the  worst  of  men  not  seldom 
exhibit  these  better  impulses  when  they  do  not  intesfne 
with  their  ruling  passions. 

The  part  acted  by  Joab  in  the  affair  of  Absalom  is 
the  next  circumstance  of  any  moment  that  meets  ua  ia 
his  history.  Having  slain  his  brother  Amnon  in  revenge 
for  the  dishonour  done  to  his  sister,  Absalom  fled  to 
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Geahor,  the  residenoe  of  his  gnuidlather;  and  David, 
from  undue  paternal  indulgence,  or  it  may  be  from 
consciousnefls  of  bis  own  similar  offiance,  ceased  to 
pursue  him.    Joab,  who  was  quick  to  discern  in  David 
that  longing  for  the  restoration  of  his  favourite  son 
which  yet  he  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  express^  set  his 
wits  at  work  to  devise  the  means  of  effecting  it.     By 
pandering  to  the  pride  and  passions  of  Absalom,  and 
by  woridng  on  the  weakness  of  his  too  indulgent  father, 
he  by  and  by  succeeded;  but  the  means  of  his  success 
betray  too  plainly  the  crafty  policy  designed  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  at  once  with  the  king  and  the  hehr  of  his 
throne.    Absalom,  whose  professed  improvement  was 
all  a  pretence,  was  not  long  re- admitted  to  his  father's 
presence  when  he  abused  his  indulgence  to  excite  dis- 
affection and  organize  conspiracy  and  rebellion  against 
his  father  s  rule.    It  is  doubtful  what  part  Joab  took 
in  the  beginning  of  this  affiur.     It  is  said  that  "  Absa- 
lom made  Amasa  captain  of  the  host  instead  of  Joab," 
ssa. zTiL  S6.    This  seems  to  imply  that  both  were  at  his 
call,  and  that  Amasa  was  prefened.    If  so,  it  exphiins 
both  why  Joab  was  now  found  on  the  aide  of  David,  and 
why  he  was  so  relentless  a  foe  to  Absalom.    On  sending 
out  his  army  to  oppose  and  to  suppress  this  unnatural 
rebellion,  David  gave  them  charge  to  deal  gently  with 
the  young  man  Absalom  for  his  sake.   Notwithstanding, 
when  he  was  found  in  his  flight  before  David's  servants, 
caught  and  suspended  amid  the  boughs  of  an  oak,  Joab 
hasted  to  plunge  the  deadly  arrow  into  his  heart,  and 
when  dead,  sternly  denied  him  the  rites  of  buriaL 
David's  sorrow  for  his  death  was  bo  excessive,  that  Joab 
hotly  resented  it  as  a  censure  of  the  service  for  which 
he  and  his  soldiers  should  have  been  approved,  and 
with  a  dreadful  oath  threatened  him,  if  he  ceased  not 
from  his  weeping,  with  the  desertion  of  all  his  people. 
This  severity,  if  not  resented  at  the  time,  was  not  for- 
gotten; and  soon  after,  on  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
under  Sheba,  David  manifested  his  alienation  from 
Joab  by  appointing  Amasa  ''fint  and  chief"  of  the 
flomy.    Amasa  was  David's  nephew,  son  of  another 
sister,  and  had  been  Absalom's  general  in  the  late 
rebellion.     From  some  cause  he  was  dilatory  in  acting 
upon  his  commission.    Joab  and  Abishai  had  taken 
the  field  before  him;  and  on  his  coming  to  take  the 
command,  Joab>  impelled  by  his  jealousy  and  revenge, 
perpetrated  the  same  deed  of  treachery  and  murder 
which  he  had  done  to  Abner,  meeting  Amasa  with  the 
kiss  of  friendship,  and  then  smiting  him  dead  with  one 
violent  stroke.    These  things  may  possibly  have  made 
him  the  ideal  of  **  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man,*'  from 
whom  David  so  often  prayed  to  be  delivered.     It  marks 
a  demoralized  people,  in  which  a  man  so  deeply  stained 
with  crime  could  hold  up  his  head,  and  even  maintain 
an  exalted  place,  yet  Joab  immediately  assuming  the 
command,  pursued  after  Sheba  to  Abel-Maachah,  where 
be  sought  and  found  refuge;  and  having  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  in  a  manner  which  the  Benjamites  felt  they 
could  not  long  withstand  («ef  under  Fobt) — they  threw 
the  head  of  Sheba  over  the  wall,  on  which  Joab  raised 
the  siege,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  expecting — ^nor 
w^w  he  mistaken  in  his  expectation — "with  Sheba's 
head  to  pay  the  price  of  Anuisa's  blood."    So  great  was 
this  man,  and  so  necessary  to  David  and  his  people, 
that  they  connived  at   the  wickedness  which  Uiey 
could  not  but  in  their  hearts  abhor,  and  still  deferred 
the  punishment  which  by  divine  and  human  law  he 
deserved  to  suffer. 
Vol.  I. 


The  next  service  to  which  Joab  was  appointed  was 
in  numbering  the  people.  This  procedure,  as  conducted 
by  David,  was  sorely  displeasing  to  God.  The  offence 
was  not  in  itself ;  for  once  and  again  it  had  been  done 
by  Grod's  own  command,  Na.  zxtL  4,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
pride  and  vunglory,  which  moved  him  to  it^  and  the 
tendency  to  measure  his  power  by  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  rather  than  by  the  presence  and  support  of 
Israel's  God.  The  word  of  the  king  in  this  matter  was 
abominable  to  Joab,  and  he  remonstrated  against  it 
with  great  address,  and  on  true  religious  grounds. 
"The  Lord  make  the  people,*'  said  he  to  David,  "a 
hundred  times  many  more  than  they  be ;  but  my  lord 
the  king,  are  they  not  all  thy  servants?  Why  then 
doth  my  lord  require  this  thing?  why  will  he  be  a 
cause  of  trespass  to  Israel?**  The  strain  and  tone  of 
this  remonstrance  might  have  led  us  to  hope  that  in  the 
interval  he  had  become  another  man — so  spiritual 
seems  his  denouncement  of  the  sin  of  David*s  course, 
and  so  just  his  apprehension  of  the  danger  which  would 
result  from  it,  and  so  tender  and  earnest  his  anxiety  to 
avert  these  evils,  both  from  his  king  and  nation;  and 
if  good  deeds  were  always  more  than  good  words  the 
proof  of  the  new  nature,  this  impression  might  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  recorded  of  him,  that  he  dedicated 
his  spoils  to  maintain  the  house  of  the  Lord.  But^ 
alas !  it  soon  proved  to  be  nothing  better  than  one  of 
those  fitful  moods,  which  sometimes,  under  the  light 
and  power  of  natural  conscience,  visit  the  sternest  and 
most  ruthless  souls — for  soon  again  he  appears  in  his 
lifelong  character.  In  the  last  days  of  David,  Adoni- 
jah,  his  eldest  son  after  Absalom,  conspired  to  reign 
upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom,  and  Joab  and  Abiathar 
the  high-priest  were  the  chief  instigators  and  supporters 
of  the  unnatural  attempt. 

This  desertion  of  his  kinsman  and  king  in  his  old  age, 
which  deprives  him  of  almost  his  only  semblance  of 
virtue,  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  his  fall.  The 
conspiracy  of  Adonijah  came  to  nought,  and  Solomon 
reigned.  David,  who  had  long  been  alienated  in  heart 
from  Joab,  now,  delivered  from  his  fear  and  irritated 
by  his  perfidy,  charged  Solomon  to  visit  upon  him  the 
crimes  which  he  had  been  too  timid  and  too  tardy  to 
avenge.  Solomon  showed  himself  resolved  to  execute 
his  father's  dying  charge,  and  Joab,  foreseeing  his  coming 
doom,  fled  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  caught 
hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Though  intended  as  a 
refuge  for  the  penitent,  the  altar  afforded  no  asylum 
for  the  wicked.  Thus  is  it  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
"  If  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour, 
to  slay  him  with  guile;  thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine 
altar,  that  he  may  die,"  Ex.  zxL  14.  Wherefore  Solomon 
sent  Benaiah,  who  went  up,  and  fell  upon  him,  and 
slew  him ;  thus  retuniing  in  tardy  but  righteous  recom- 
pense, ''his  blood  upon  his  own  head,  who  fell  upon 
two  men  more  righteous  than  he,  and  slew  them  with 
the  sword,  to  wit,  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of 
the  host  of  Israel,  and  Amasa^  the  son  of  Jether,  cap- 
tahi  of  the  host  of  Judah.**  [J.  He.] 

JOAN'NA,  the  original  of  the  modem  Joak,  the 
wife  of  Ghuza,  the  steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  Lu.?ili.8, 
xxiT.  10.  She  is  mentioned  only  by  St.  Luke;  but  from 
the  notices  given  by  him  she  i4>pears  to  have  been  a 
devoted  follower  of  Jesus,  having  a  place  among  the 
women  who  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance,  and 
who  had  prepared  spices  to  anoint  his  body  in  the 
tomb. 
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J  CASH  [contracted  for  Jeho'abh,  Jehovah- 
gifted].  1.  The  father  of  Gideon,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration  among  the 
Abiezrites.  That  he  wan  by  no  means  free  from  the 
prevailing  idolatry  of  the  time,  is  clear  from  there 
being  idols  of  Baal  and  Ashen^  on  his  property;  but 
his  subsequent  conduct  in  defending  his  son,  who  broke 
them  down,  shows  that  he  was  not  wedded  to  it,  Jo.  tL 

2.  JoASH.  A  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Ahaziah,  and  the 
only  one  of  his  children  who  escaped  the  murderous 
policy  of  Athaliah.  It  would  seem  that  this  child, 
whom  the  pity  and  affection  of  a  pious  aunt  had  pre- 
served (Jehoshabeath)  was  the  only  surviving  male  re- 
presentative of  the  line  of  Solomon.  Jehoram,  his  grand- 
father, who  married  Athaliah,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  position  on  the  throne,  slew  all  his  brethren,  s  Ch. 
xxi.  4 ;  and  all  his  own  sons  were  slain  in  an  incursion 
by  the  Arabians,  except  Ahaziah,  the  youngest,  who 
succeeded  him,  2  Ch.  xxll.  i ;  while,  on  the  death  of  Aha- 
ziah, his  wicked  mother  Athaliah  "arose  and  destroyed 
all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judah,*'  2Ch.  zxU.  io — 
excepting  the  little  child  Joash,  who  was  rescued  from 
her  grasp.  So  that  the  unholy  alliances  formed  by  the 
descendants  of  Solomon,  and  the  manifold  disorders 
thenoe  accruing,  had  reduced  everything  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  Measures  were  concerted  by  Jehoiada^  the 
high-priest,  for  getting  rid  of  Athaliah,  and  placing 
Joash  on  the  throne,  after  he  had  attained  to  tiie  age 
of  seven  {see  JehoiaDa)  ;  and  having  in  his  youth  the 
wise  and  the  faithful  around  his  throne,  the  eariier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Joash  was  in  accordance  with  the 
great  principles  of  the  theocracy.  The  Lord's  house 
was  repaired  and  set  in  order,  while  the  temple  and 
idols  of  Baal  were  thrown  down.  But  after  Jehoiada's 
death  persons  of  a  different  stamp  got  about  him;  and 
notwitJistanding  the  great  and  laudable  zeal  which  he 
had  shown  for  the  proper  restoration  of  God*s  house 
and  worship,  a  return  was  made  to  idolatry  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  draw  forth  severe  denunciationB  from 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.  Even  this  was  not  the 
worst;  for  the  faithfulness  of  Zechariah  was  repaid 
with  violence;  he  was  even  stoned  to  death,  and  this, 
it  is  said,  at  the  express  command  of  the  king,  s  Ch. 
xxiT.  11.  The  martyred  priest  uttered,  as  he  expired, 
"  The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it;"  and  it  w€u 
required  as  in  a  whirlwind  of  wrath.  For,  a  Syrian  host 
under  Hazael  made  an  incursion  into  Judea,  and  both 
carried  off  much  treasure,  and  executed  summary  judg- 
ment on  many  in  Jerusalem — ^not  excepting  Joash 
himself,  whom  they  left  in  an  enfeebled  state,  and  who 
was  shortly  afterwards  fallen  upon  and  slidn  by  his 
servants.  Such  was  the  unhappy  termination  of  a  career, 
which  began  with  much  promise  of  good;  and  the  doud 
under  which  he  died  even  followed  him  to  the  tomb; 
for  while  he  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  it  was 
not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  He  leigned 
forty  years,  from  B.c.  878  to  838. 

3.  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  son  and  sncoessor  of  Je- 
hoahaz.  He  was  for  a  short  period  ootemporaiy  with 
Joash  king  of  Judah,  rragning  from  B.c.  840  to  825, 
about  sixteen  years.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  in  a 
very  reduced  and  enfeebled  state  at  the  time  of  his 
ascension  to  the  throne,  especially  from  the  severe 
devastations  made  on  it  by  Hazael,  and  the  repeated 
conquests  gained  by  him.  Joash,  however,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  person  of  energy,  and,  though  he  still 
clave  to  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  one  may  infer  from  the 


respect  he  paid  to  Elisha,  that  lie  was  not  so  far  gone 
from  the  way  of  holiness,  as  either  his  father  on  the 
one  side,  or  his  son  on  the  other.  Elisha  was  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  on  his  death-bed,  at  the  time  he 
received  a  visit  from  Joash;  bnt  the  visit  appears  to 
have  been  marked  by  sincere  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  to  have  been  duly  reciprocated  by  the  piro- 
phet.  A  promise  was  given  that  he  should  amite 
Syria,  and  when,  after  airows  had  been  put  into  his 
hand  to  smite,  and  he  smote  only  thrice,  Elisha  was 
displeased  that  the  smiting  was  not  more  frequent^ 
as  there  might  then  have  been  the  assuxanoe  of 
greater  successes  over  Syria>  2  Ki.  xUL  14-19.  But  as 
it  was,  Joash  was  enabled  to  turn  the  tide  against 
Syria;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  a  conflict,  which  he  was 
not  the  first  to  provoke,  with  Amaziah  king  of  Jud^hy 
he  gained  a  complete  vietoiy — ^took  Amaziah  prisoner 
— ^went  to  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  immense  treasuiBy 
as  well  as  brt>ke  down  400  cubits  of  the  wall,  lesviiig 
the  dty  in  a  reduced  and  defenceless  condition.  {See 
Ahaziah.)  Joash  seems  to  have  died  in  peace,  and 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

4.  JOABH.  The  name  of  several  persons,  of  whom 
little  more  is  known  than  their  genealogy — a  son  off 
Ahab,  2Gh.  xTiU.  26— a  descendant  of  Shelah,  ich.  hr.  ss — 
a  hero  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Shemaah,  i  CSl  ziL  s— another 
Benjamite,  son  of  Becher,  t  Ch.  t11.  b— an  officer  in  David's 
household,  i  Ch.  zzvU.  28. 

JOB,  BOOK  OF.  1.  The  pr^lem  of  the  6oolr.-^The 
canonical  Scriptures  have  been  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Kethuhim,  that  is 
writings,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  dbiirdi» 
Hagiographa. — ^A  prindple  far  from  artificial  under- 
runs  this  division.  There  is  a  fine  correspondence  be- 
tween it  and  the  various  phases  of  the  human  spirity 
whidi  it  is  the  object  of  Scripture  to  reach  or  to 
create.  The  Law,  starting  from  the  sad  oonsdomaeBB 
that  the  human  spirit  has  not  preserved  its  original 
fine  equipoise  of  powers,  or  its  normal  attitude  towards 
its  God  and  Creator,  comes^  announcing  this  mournful 
deflection,  lays  down  rules  to  regulate  the  spirit's  in- 
tercourse witii  God,  and  exhorts  to  the  keeping  of  tliees 
rules  by  promises  of  ridi  rewards  to  obedience  and 
threatenings  of  fearful  evils  on  neglect.  Propkeqf, 
again,  of  which  prediction  forms  the  least  and  no  essen- 
tial part»  embraces  all  that  activity  of  €rod*8  messen- 
gers, by  whidi  they  sought  to  vivify  the  seeds  ol  the 
divine  law  in  the  human  oonsdousness  of  the  people, 
and  turn  it  into  prindples  of  conduct  and  reUgknis 
life.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  being  itself  as 
it  rolled  itself  out  evolution  after  evolution,  a  gnaoA 
divine  phenomenon,  specially  contrived  and  specially 
directed,  afforded  opportunities  far  more  numerous  sod 
fitting  than  ordinaxy  history  for  linking  on  great  noonl 
teachings  to;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  prophet^  as 
the  peaceful  stream  of  events  moved  slowly  past,  or 
lifted  itself  up  into  the  menacing  attitude  of  a  natinwal 
crisis,  to  take  the  public  mind  down  with  him  into  the 
midst  of  this  stream,  to  make  it  oonsdous  of  the  ten- 
dendes  and  currents  of  the  time,  and  the  far^dislattt 
point  towards  whidi  they  were  struggling,  to  interprei 
to  it  the  meaning  of  the  forces  whidi  were  wrestling 
with  each  other  and  thus  acting  out  its  history,  snd  so 
impress  deep  religious  convictions  upon  the  hearts  of  Ins 
countrymen,  awakening  in  them  the  strong  oonsdoos- 
ness  of  the  divinity  of  their  history,  and  greater  loagiiig 
for  fuller  manifestations  of  the  Measianio  : 
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The  Uw  lifts  into  prominenoe  only  one  mind,  that  of  the 
Lawgirer,  prophe<^  only  the  minds  and  actiyities  of  afew 
men  expresslyselected  and  deputed  by  God  -with  his  words 
to  (he  people;  we  want  still  the  reiponte  of  the  popular 
religious  liife  to  this  complicated  divine  teaching.  This 
we  have  in  many  of  its  phases  in  the  books  styled  Writingg, 
No  doubt  the  prophets  were  often  representative  men, 
children  of  the  people,  deeply  national  in  their  sym- 
psihies,  the  poets  and  patriots  of  the  land  of  Israel; 
and  behind  the  loud  wail  of  Jeremiah  we  may  hear  the 
stifled  sob  wrung  from  the  universal  heart  of  ihs  people; 
and  in  the  glorious  visions  of  Isaiah  may  see  the  per- 
fection of  tiiose  dreams  which  haunted  the  sleeping 
and  waking  hours  of  a  nation,  all  of  whom,  from  their 
Messianic  hopes,  were  seers;  and  in  the  unparaUeled 
energy  of  Elias  may  discern  the  culmination  of  the 
activity  of  this  nation  of  divinely  strengthened  workers. 
Yet  the  prophets,  from  their  calling,  were  somewhat 
separated  from  the  people,  and  raised  above  them,  and 
were  designed  rather  as  teachers  and  models,  than  re- 
preaentativee  of  the  precise  thought  and  life  of  any 
given  era.  This  position  is  occupied  by  the  writers, 
many  of  them  unknown,  of  the  Hagiographa.  And  it 
is  in  a  way  fitting  that  those  voices  of  the  people,  those 
sobs  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  those  long  low  mournful 
monologues  over  the  unatoned  contradictions  of  man's 
destiny,  that  meet  us  in  Job  and  elsewhere,  should  be 
borne  to  our  ears  anonymously;  they  belong  not  to  any 
man;  they  are  expressions  of  the  griefs  and  the  pro- 
blems which  were  Bhaking  the  deep  heart  of  a  whole 
nation. 

The  Semitic  nations  never  possessed  a  philosophy. 
The  strength  of  their  monotheism  overpowered  all  the 
rising  beginnings  of  philosophy  or  mythology.     Such 
an  abstraction  as  "  nature  "  they  could  never  create. 
Besides  being  destitute  of  a  metaphysic,  they  never 
approached  the  idea  of  a  science  of  ethics,  or  indeed 
the  idea  of  any  science.    And  apart,  too,  from  the 
apparent  incapacity  of  the  Semitic  mind  for  philoso- 
phizing even  on  monJs,  such  attempts  would  be  quite 
foreign  to  the  genius  and  design  of  Scripture.    The 
Bible  occupies  itself  with  that  phase  of  the  human 
mind  which  we  usually  name  religious,  and  interferes 
with  others  only  in  so  far  as  they  arise  out  of  this  or 
contribute  to  its  modification.     Scripture  will  not  dis- 
cuss a  moral  problem  nakedly  and  for  its  own  sake; 
but  if  the  perplexities  of  this  problem  tighten  them- 
selves around  the  heart,  impeding  its  free  action.  Scrip- 
ture will  ease  the  pressure  and  loosen  the  ligatures  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life  to  beat  freely. 
ThuB  we  should  not  expect  any  book  of  the  Bible  to  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  any  mere  speculative  ques- 
tion.    A  speculative  question  may  be  discussed,  but  it 
will  be  from  a  religious  point  of  view;  its  discussion 
will  be  thrown  as  an  element  into  the  general  current 
of  some  religious  life,  its  effect  upon  which,  for  good  or 
evil,  will  chiefly  be  exhibited.     The  book  of  Job,  there- 
fore, will  not  contain  a  theodicy  or  vindication  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,  nor  a  philosophical  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  (j.D.MidiaeUs;  and  in  other  oonneeUons, 
Kwald),  much  less  a  refutation  of  the  so-called  Mosaic 
doctrizie  of  retributive  justice  (Hlnel,  Do  Wette,  a.  a.  w.) ;  nor 
will  its  chief  aim  be  to  teach  the  truth  that  man  dare 
not  pry  into  the  deep  designs  of  Providence  (Hapfeid,te.), 
thoiig^h  this  last  strikes  deeper  into  its  essence  than  any 
other  of  the  above  views,  all  of  which,  though  much  too 
contracted,  contain  an  element  of  truth.     But  the  real 


problem  of  the  book  is  the  determination  of  the  reli- 
gious attitude  of  the  patriarch,  and  all  these  problems 
come  up  merely  as  dements  that  tend  to  determine 
Job's  mind  in  one  way  or  other.  That  this  is  the  cor- 
rect view  of  the  book  may  be  seen  from  various  things. 
First,  what  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  poem  is  this  state 
of  Job's  mind.  In  the  prologue  the  writer  draws  our 
attention  chiefly  to  Job's  devotion  and  trust  in  Grod. 
After  his  first  great  loss,  he  points  out  how  his  devotion 
and  submission  remain  unaltered.  After  his  second 
affliction,  he  points  out  his  steadfastness  once  more. 
During  the  dLscussion  with  the  friends  he  exhibits  to 
us  the  conflict  in  Job's  mind;  how  it  sometimes  veered 
in  the  direction  of  infidelity,  but  ever  again  recovered 
itself  and  came  back  to  steadfastness  and  trust.  What 
raises  such  tides  of  agony  in  Job's  soul  is  not  that  he 
has  been  stripped  barer  than  the  tree  in  vdnter;  not 
that  his  friends  misunderetood  him;  not  even  that  his 
life  and  hopes  were  extinguished;  it  is  that  God  has 
forsaken  him;  that  he  is  cast  out  from  his  presence;  and 
that  he  is  BO,  all  these  calamities  are  proofs  too  surely 
conclusive.  What  restores  him  to  peace  and  blessed- 
ness once  more  is  not  that  any  of  his  speculative  diffi- 
culties have  been  removed,  for  they  have  not;  it  is  that 
he  has  recovered  the  lost  countenance  of  God,  and 
before  this  light  all  the  shadows  flee  away.  Second, 
the  final  arbiter  of  the  strife  was  not  the  friends,  for 
Job  had  put  them  to  silence;  nor  Elihu — though,  under 
the  deeper  searching  of  his  hand.  Job  was  soberized 
and  found  no  words  more  to  reply— the  final  arbiter 
was  God.  And  it  is  to  Job  exclusively  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  he  addresses  himself.  It  is  lus  attitude 
towards  himself  that  he  impugns.  It  is  this  attitude 
which  he  corrects  by  a  sight  of  his  gloiy.  Only  when 
all  this  perturbation  in  Job's  religious  condition  is 
stilled,  is  any  allusion  made  to  the  friends  and  the 
external  dialectical  problem  in  debate  between  them 
and  Job.  Third,  the  author  of  the  book  tells  us  that 
Job's  afflictions  were  sent  upon  him  as  the  trial  of  his  I 
faith.  He  was  afflicted  to  discover  whether  his  religion  i 
was  selfish;  whether,  on  getting  nothing  from  God,  he  | 
would  renounce  Grod. 

Thus  the  book  exkibitt  the  trial  of  Job,  and  this  trial     i 
is  exhibited  progressively  in  three  particular  tempta- 
tions, the  first  two  detailed  briefly  in  the  prologue,  the 
third  displayed  very  fully  in  the  poem. 

2.  Develaprtvent  of  the  idea  of  the  poem. — The  problem 
of  the  book  of  Job  is,  Does  Job  tert^e  God  for  tumghtf 
This  problem,  according  to  the  view  of  the  author,  in 
debate  between  Satan  and  God,  is  naturally  the  ques- 
tion of  human  virtue;  but  as  this  cannot  be  tried  ab- 
stractly but  in  a  case,  this  case  exhibits  the  temptation 
of  Job,  the  trial  of  the  righteous;  which  temptation, 
victoriously  resisted,  and  the  means  of  securing  victory 
progressively  and  finally,  displayed,  illustrates  the  doc- 
trine, thejttst  shall  live  by  hit  faith.  The  book  chiefly 
exhibits  Job's  temptations  and  the  progressive  efiect 
they  exert  on  his  heart;  this  progressive  efiect  is  the 
progressive  solution  of  the  problem  between  God  and 
Satan,  Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought  t  and  the  pro- 
gressive exhibition  to  us  of  the  prindple  of  all  religious 
life,  especially  in  trouble,  the  just  shaU  live  by  faith  in 
God. 

(1.)  The  author,  starting  from  the  law  lying  as  a 
necessity  at  the  basis  of  all  our  thinking,  the  law  that 
it  is  well  with  the  righteous  and  ill  with  the  wicked, 
brings  before  us  a  man  who,  having  attained  the  summit 
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of  virtoA,  reaches  thereby  the  Bummit  of  happmesa,  in 
family  felidty,  in  wealth,  and  worldly  respect.  The 
man  knows  his  religious  elevation,  his  friends  know  it, 
the  mouth  of  God  confesses  it.  All  which  does  not 
mean  that  the  man  was  sinless  absolutely,  for  Job 
throughout  the  poem  never  chums  this,  but  that  he  was 
sincerely  pious.  Having  shown  us  this  lovely  scene  of 
simple  faith  and  human  felicity,  the  author,  with  deep 
instinct  of  the  connection  of  all  parts  of  God*s  universe 
with  all  other  parts,  and  how  even  the  most  lawless 
powers  are  in  his  hand,  and  how  he  is  making  good 
somehow  the  goal  of  HI,  carries  us  elsewhere,  and  dis- 
closes to  us  a  heavenly  cabinet,  angels  and  ministers  of 
graoe  assembled,  and  among  them  the  minister  of  wrath 
and  grace  disguised.  And  as  the  affiun  of  earth  are 
passed  in  review,  the  virtue  of  Job  is  extolled  by  the 
Supreme,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  subjected  to 
malevolent  detraction  by  the  Satan — Does  Job  serve 
God  for  nought  t  The  question  thus  raised  becomes 
one  for  the  universe,  and  must  be  set  at  rest.  Job  is 
given  into  the  hands  of  Satan;  let  his  integrity  be  tried. 
Unlike  us,  for  whom  the  author  lifts  the  vail.  Job 
knows  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  sorrows.  He  knows 
only  that  God  afflicts;  his  simple  religious  faith  teadies 
him  that  He  afflicts  in  anger;  he  f^ls  within  him  no 
cause  for  this  sudden  change  in  Grod^s  dealing  with  him; 
inexplicable  utterly  were  his  woes.  But  one  or  many 
thmgs  inexplicable  wiU  not  shake  his  faith  in  Grod — 
The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lard  hath  taken;  hleaaed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Job  remains  victorious  over  his 
temptation. 

(2.)  Meanwhile  the  heavenly  cabinet  again  assemblee^ 
and  Job  becomes  again  the  subject  of  God's  approba- 
tion, and  again  of  new  and  deeper  detraction  on  the 
side  of  Satan,  who  insinuates  now  not  merely  irreligion 
but  inhumanity.  Job  cared  little  for  family  or  friend, 
be  he  well  himself — Touch  hie  own  bone  and  jUeh  and 
he  will  renounce  thee  to  thy  face.  Given  again  into  the 
hand  of  Satan,  and  thrown  down  under  a  most  loath- 
some disorder.  Job  still  retains  his  integrity.  He  ac- 
knowledges God's  right  to  deal  as  pleases  him,  not  only 
with  his  but  with  him.  Satan  is  foiled  anew.  Job, 
like  a  tree  shaken  by  the  wind,  but  wraps  his  roots 
closer  around  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

(3.)  Now  the  conditions  of  the  temptation  somewhat 
alter.  In  the  former  temptations  the  author  gave  us 
no  view  of  JoVs  mental  struggles.  He  entered  the 
shadow  and  came  forth  from  it  chastened,  but  strong. 
Now  he  will  exhibit  to  us  the  whole  mental  panorama, 
in  all  its  varying  phases,  from  despair  to  triumphant 
and  final  trust.  Three  friends  of  Job  having  heard  of 
his  calamities,  make  an  appointment  to  come  and  con- 
dole with  him.  And  it  is  in  the  view  taken  by  these 
men  of  his  afflictions  that  Job's  third  and  most  bitter 
temptation  consists.  These  friends  were  men  of  pious 
life  and  honest  purpose,  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
sole, but  possessed  of  only  superficial  theories  of  the 
meaning  and  uses  of  adversity.  Theirs  was  the  simple 
creed  that  all  suffering  is  for  sin,  all  for  the  immediate 
sin  of  the  immediate  sufiferer.  The  man  who  suffers 
grievously  must  have  sinned  heinously.  And  the  appli- 
cation to  Job  of  their  principle  was  brief  and  inevitable; 
sadly  afflicted,  he  has  doubtless  terribly  sinned.  This 
is  their  fundamental  position  on  which  all  their  exhor- 
tations are  based;  and  it  is  this  fundamental  position, 
held  too  by  Job  himself  previous  to  his  afflictions,  which 
he  assails,  and  thus  around  it  gather  all  the  strife  and 


conflict  of  the  debate  between  the  sufferer  and  his 
friends. 

But  we  mtist  not  f orgtft  that  this  <]uestion  of  the 
meaning  of  Job's  suflEerings,  or  of  sufforing  in  genenl, 
by  no  means  forms  the  problem  of  the  book  of  Job. 
This  outer  problem  between  Job  and  the  Menda  is 
merdy  a  question,  the  discussion  of  which  oontribofees 
to  detennine  the  state  of  Job's  mind,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  this  state  is  the  solution  of  the  great  proUem 
— Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought?  If  Job,  driven  to 
despair  under  the  assaults  of  his  friends,  and  out  of 
antagonism  to  them  and  therefore  to  God,  whose  canse 
they  so  harshly  plead,  should  finally  declare  that  God 
is  unjust  in  punishing,  the  prediction  of  the  Satan  shall 
come  true;  if  he  shall  succeed  in  «l«mmwg  the  friends, 
or  in  separating  between  God's  dealing  with  him  and 
their  interpretation  of  it,  and  so  oondude  that  God  is 
not  unjust  even  in  afflicting  a  man  guilty  of  no  heinous 
sins,  then  he  shall  retain  his  integrity  and  Satan  be 
defeated.  Thus  looked  at»  two  threads  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed— the  one  the  thread  of  discoSBi<m  of  the  me>« 
speculative  question  of  the  mi'saning  of  suffering — the 
other  thread  the  more  important  result  tiiis  discusalon 
produces  on  the  mind  of  Job.  This  latter  is  the  real 
subject  of  the  book.  The  discussion  of  the  question  of 
sufiMig  falls  into  three  cydee,  in  each  of  which  tlie 
faith  of  the  friends  assumes  a  somewhat  difocnt  phase. 
In  the  first  cycle,  eh.iT.-xlT.,  the  doctrine  is  put  as  gene- 
rally and  leniently  as  possible — God  is  righteoos,  who 
prospers  the  just  and  punishes  the  wicked;  and  Job  is 
left  to  draw  the  condusion  for  himself.  To  this  theoiy 
Job  opposes  facts;  himself,  who,  being  just,  is  yet  af- 
flicted; the  appearance  man  everywhere  presents,  the 
just  oppressed  and  the  wicked  triumphant;  even  the 
lower  creatures,  suffering  innocently  under  the  rapa- 
cious cruelty  of  the  stronger.  And  to  complete  the 
friends'  discomfiture.  Job  charges  their  defence  of  God 
with  dishonesty  and  sycophancy.  They  stood  on  God's 
side  only  because  he  was  strong  and  Job  was  w«ak. 
In  the  second  cyde,  o1i.zt.-xx1,  the  doctrine  assumes 
this  more  direct  form:  It  is  the  wicked  who  are  afflicted; 
from  which  the  condusion  to  be  drawn  by  Job  is  yei 
easier.  With  even  greater  ease  and  scorn  Job  crushes 
to  the  ground  this  feeUe  argument.  Facts  speak  the 
contrary — the  wicked  live,  grow  old,  yea,  become  migkiy 
in  povoer;  not  the  most  miserable,  but  often  the  most 
fortunate  of  men  are  transgressors.  Thus  the  friends 
having  failed  to  show  the  double-sidedness  of  their  piin- 
dple  in  the  first  cyde,  and  the  validity  of  that  skle  of 
it  which  involved  Job  in  the  second,  have  nothing  left 
but  assert  Job's  guilt  without  disguise,  whidi  Eliphas 
proceeds  to  do  in  the  third  cyde  in  a  series  of  mere 
distracted  inventions.  To  this  Job  rq^lies  tiiat  the 
righteous  are  often  oppressed,  as  already  he  had  replied 
that  the  wicked  were  often  triumphant^  and  thus  ronta 
both  flanks  of  the  enemy's  array.  He  then  proceeds 
to  deny  that  the  theory  of  providence  advocated  by  the 
friends  is  true;  to  deny  even  that  any  theory  is  posahle 
to  man,  whose  wisdom  consists  not  in  knowing  God's 
ways,  but  in  doing  his  will;  and  ends  with  imprecaling 
curses  on  himself,  if  guilty  of  the  crimes  Isid  to  his 
chaige,  and  with  a  bitter  ay  for  God's  appearance  to 
justify  him  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Hius  Job  is  victor 
in  the  human  strife. 

More  interesting  still  is  it  to  follow  the  other  thready 
and  watch  the  progressive  eflfect  of  these  oonfflcts  with 
the  friends  on  the  reHgious  condition  of  Job's  mind. 
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In  the  first  cycle  he  faUs  deepest  into  despondency  and 
drifts  furthest  away  from  God.  He  had  expected  con- 
loUtion  from  the  friends,  they  rebuke  him  sharply. 
Bildad  cmshes  into  frenzy  the  father's  heart  by  laying 
the  death  of  Job's  children  at  their  own  door,  thus  add- 
ing to  their  ruin  here  their  ruin  hereafter;  and  in  answer- 
ing him  Job's  words  and  bearing  reach  the  climax  of 
audacity.  What  has  to  be  particulariy  observed  is, 
that  at  the  end  of  Job's  answer  to  each  speaker  he  falls 
ink)  a  monologue  or  remonstrance  with  God,  and  that 
this  appeal  to  God  reflects  always  the  passion  and  the 
f uiy  of  the  sufierer's  conflicts  with  his  friends.  And 
thus  it  is  that  much  of  the  temerity  of  JoVs  words  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  for  this  reason  to  be  excused; 
and  just  here  lay  Job's  danger  of  exceeding  all  religious 
limits  and  renouncing  God  finally. 

At  the  dose  of  the  first  cyde  of  debate.  Job  rises  out 
of  the  necessity  of  thinking  some  other  condition  the 
goal  of  man  than  his  present  wretchedness,  to  the  hope 
and  the  vision  of  a  future  of  bliss  and  immortality, 
elLxlr.  13.  This  hope  is  hardly  able  to  sustain  itself 
against  the  tide  of  troubles  and  misapprehensions  of 
the  present,  yet  it  cannot  be  altogether  overcome. 
Already  Job  had  expressed  his  assurance  that  Giod 
knew  his  innocence,  cb.  x.  7;  already  he  felt  that  if  he 
could  come  before  God  his  guiltlessness  would  display 
itself,  dL  xiil.  18;  speedily  he  rises  to  the  certainty  that 
God  in  heaven  is  watching  and  witnessing  to  his  integ- 
rity, eh.  zTl.  16;  immediately,  so  sure  is  he  of  this  secret 
sympathy  of  God's  hearty  that  he  ventures  to  appeal  to 
him  to  be  his  surety,  ch.  xri.  ii;  and  at  last  all  doubt  sub- 
sides, and  he  utters  his  solenm  belief,  /  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  eh.  xix.  2&  But  even  this  assurance  of 
the  future  caunot  reconcile  Job  to  the  troubles  of  the 
present,  and  his  cries  for  God's  appearance  become  even 
more  importunate  than  before,  oh.  xxtil  S;  and  after  sor- 
rowfully describing  man's  inability  to  fathom  the  divine 
plans,  eh.  xxTiii.,  and  mournfully  contrasting  his  present 
with  the  felicity  of  his  former  life,  he  ends  with  appeal- 
ing again  to  God  to  unriddle  the  mystery  of  his  sorrows, 
ch.  xxxLSS. 

To  a  dispassionate  listener  it  could  not  but  appear 

that  both  Job  and  the  three  friends  were  guilty  of  error. 

Job  asserted  his  own  piety  to  the  exclusion  of  God's 

justice;  and  the  friends  defended  God's  justice  at  the 

expense  of  Job's  integrity.     It  could  surely  be  shown 

that  Job's  piety  being  admitted,  God,  who  inflicted 

suffering,  was  not  unjust;  and  on  the  other  side,  that 

God's  justice  being  admitted,  Job,  who  was  afflicted, 

need  not  be  impious.    Job  must  be  shown  to  be  in 

fault,  because  he  aecounUd  himself  more  just  than  God; 

and  the  friends  to  be  in  fault,  because  they  found  no 

tUMveer  to  Job's  assertions  of  innocence,  and  yet  ctm- 

demned  Job,  oh.  xzU.  s.    This  is  the  task  which  Elihu, 

hitherto  a  listener  to  the  debate,  sets  before  him.    But 

though  Elihu  enters  upon  the  debate  as  an  arbiter,  yet 

true  to  the  great  idea  of  the  poem,  he  directs  his  words 

chiefly  to  Job,  because  it  is  his  religious  attitude  which 

has  to  be  determined  by  them.    Now,  (1.)  though  there 

iraa  deep  need  expressed  in  the  cry  of  Job's  heart  and 

flesh  for  the  living  Grod,  it  had  too  much,  even  to  the 

end,  the  nature  of  a  demand,  and  a  complaint  that  God 

was  heedless  of  man's  necessities  and  appeals.     (2.)  He 

had  denied  God's  rectitude  in  his  own  sufferings,  and 

in  the  world  generally.     (3.)  finally,  he  had  subsided 

into  the  mournful  conviction  that  the  scheme  of  Pro- 

▼idlenoe  was  beyond  the  reach  of  man*s  endeavours. 


The  speeches  of  Elihu  are  designed  to  meet  these  main 
positions  of  Job.  To  Job's  first  complaint  of  God's 
heedlessness,  Elihu  answers  in  his  first  section,  eh.  xxxii. 
xxxiii.,  that  Grod  speaks  to  man  once,  yea  twice  (often 
and  in  many  ways),  in  dreams  to  instruct,  in  afBictions 
to  chastise,  ch.  xxxiu.  14;  leniently,  and  when  that  avails 
not,  severely,  to  cover  pride  from  man.  To  the  patri- 
arch's second  charge  of  injustice  on  God's  part,  Elihu, 
in  his  second  section,  eh.  xxxiv.  xxxt.,  answers,  t^t  the 
mere  existence  of  man  and  nature  implies  not  selfish- 
ness but  goodness  on  Grod's  part;  if  he  thought  of  him- 
self alone,  he  would  withdraw  his  Spirit,  and  all  flesh 
would  perish,  eh.  xxxiv.  is;  further,  that  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernment rests  on  the  idea  of  justice,  and  injustice  in 
God  would  be  dissolution  of  nature,  eh.  xxxiv.  17.  To 
Job's  third  complaint^  that  God's  providence  is  quite 
unsearchable,  Ehhu  replies  in  his  third  section,  ch.  xxxtL 
xxxtU.,  that  its  general  tendency  may  be  seen,  sufiering 
is  educational,  ch.  xxxvi.  22.  And  while  he  is  describing 
the  storm-cloud,  suddenly  he  is  interrupted,  and  God. 
speaks  out  of  the  dond. 

When  God  i^pears  he  addresses  himself  immediately 
to  Job.  Elihu  had  said  so  much  on  suffering  and  on 
sin  that  Job's  conscience  smote  him  into  silence,  and 
he  answered  nothing.  His  heart  was  prepared  by  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  itself  to  meet  God  and  know  him. 
God  came  with  no  explanation  of  the  general  problem 
of  sorrow;  with  no  light  on  the  question  of  Job's  sor- 
rows; with  only  a  few  words  of  upbraiding  for  Job's 
hard  words  regarding  himself,  and  then  he  makes  all 
his  glory  pass  before  Job's  eyes,  who,  at  every  new 
sight  of  God's  might  and  grace,  is  thrown  lower  down. 
'•  Now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,  wherefore  I  abhor  myself, 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

Finally,  true  to  the  great  law  of  retribution.  Job, 
now  doubly  pious  and  firm  in  faith  by  his  trial,  is 
blessed  with  double  happiness  and  wealth.  And  the 
friends,  at  his  intercession,  are  pardoned;  for,  though 
both  somewhat  shallow  and  somewhat  insincere  in  their 
defence  of  God's  justice,  they  spoke  according  to  their 
light  and  for  the  best. 

8.  The  integrity  and  authenticity  of  the  booh. — Objec- 
tions have  been  raised  against  the  originality  of  the 
prologue  from  nusunderstanding  its  integral  connection 
with  the  poem.  The  opinion  that  the  poem  had  origi- 
nally no  prologue  cannot  be  reasonably  maintained,  the 
poem  would  thus  have  been  unintelligible.  The  opinion 
that  it  had  originally  another  prologue  has  no  positive 
support,  but  is  founded  on  the  following  objections  to 
the  present  prologue.  (1.)  The  prologue  is  in  prose. 
But  all  narrative  is  usually  in  prose  in  Semitic  books, 
and  high- wrought  sentiment  in  poetry.  (2.)  The  names 
Eloah,  El,  Shaddai,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  poem, 
while  Jehovah  occurs  in  the  prologue.  But  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  uniformly  kept  up,  and  is  explainable 
where  it  occurs  by  the  design  of  the  writer.  He  lays 
the  scene  of  his  work  in  the  patriarchal  time,  before 
the  name  Jehovah  had  attained  to  extended  currency. 
(3.)  The  alleged  contradiction  between  what  la  said  in 
the  prologue,  of  Job's  resignation  and  his  demeanour 
in  the  poem.  But  his  bearing  under  his  first  two  temp- 
tations is  quite  reconcilable  with  his  different  bearing 
under  the  protracted  torture  of  the  third.  The  objec- 
tion arises  from  nusconception  of  the  progressive  char- 
acter of  the  book.  (4.)  The  alleged  contradiction  be- 
tween the  account  of  the  death  of  Job's  children  in  the 
prologue,  and  passages  in  the  poem,  such  as  ch.  xix.  17) 
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where  they  axe  still  alive.  But  the  contradiction  here 
is  not  between  the  prologue  and  the  poem,  but  between 
one  part  of  the  poem  and  Another.  Gh.  viii.  4  and 
xxix.  5  agree  wiUi  the  account  in  the  prologue,  and 
ch.  xix.  17  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  this. 
(5.)  The  peculiar  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  Satan.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  prologue  that  contradicts  the 
teaching  of  other  Scripture  regarding  Satan.  Indeed, 
the  prologue  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  an  origi- 
nal and  integral  part  of  the  book. 

Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  Reconciling  the 
sentiments  uttered  by  Job,  ofa.  zxtU.  is,  folL,  with  those 
expressed  by  him  elsewhere.  Hence  some  think  this 
piece  must  be  the  lost  third  reply  of  Zophar,  to  whom 
only  two  speeches  are  assigned  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  book.  Others  attribute  the  change  in  Job's 
sentiments  to  f orgetf  ulness  and  inconsequential  writing 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  Others  again  fancy  that 
Job  wi^es  to  modify  the  roundness  of  his  former 
words,  which  were  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and 
were  felt  by  him  to  go  too  far,  and  not  to  represent 
fairly  his  calm  convictions.  None  of  these  views  fairly 
accounts  for  this  peculiar  passage.  And  Job  is  far 
enough  from  retracting  any  of  his  fonner  statements. 
The  true  explanation  no  doubt  will  be  found  in  con- 
sidering the  passage  in  question  to  be  a  kind  of  sum- 
mary by  Job  of  the  views  of  the  friends  on  Providence, 
which  views  he  characterizes  as  S^rif  ch.  zztU.  12,  utter 

vanity,  and  quite  insufficient  to  explain  the  facts. 
Having  run  over  these  views,  Tor.  13-S3,  he  proceeds  to 
controvert  them.  No  theory  of  Providence  can  be 
formed.  Men  may  discover  all  earthly  things,  but 
wisdom  is  beyond  their  reach.  Man's  wisdom  is  practi- 
cal, not  theoreticaL  The  latter  God  has  kept  to  him- 
self; and  to  man  he  has  said,  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
is  wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understand- 
ing, ClLZZTiiL 

More  difficult  to  meet  axe  the  objections  urged  against 
the  originality  of  the  speeches  uttered  by  Elihu.  Many 
critics  regard  these  as  the  product  of  a  matuier  religious 
faith,  and  indicative  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  suffering  than  is  shown  by  the  other  portions  of 
the  book,  and  hence  to  be  attributed  to  an  age  consider- 
ably (perhaps  a  century)  later  than  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  chief  elements  of  the  poem.  These  discourses 
certainly  do  exhibit  a  mariced  difference  both  in  tone 
of  thinking  and  colour  of  language  from  the  other  por- 
tions; but  this  difference  may  perhaps  be  explained  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  a  change  of  author  and  era. 
Among  the  less  important  objections  to  the  authenti- 
city of  ch.  xxxii.-xxxvii.  are  the  following :  (1.)  Elihu 
does  not  appear  in  the  prologue  among  the  dramatis 
penonce.  But  the  author  does  not  enumerate  the 
speakers  and  actors  as  such.  He  introduces  them  just  at 
the  time  they  are  going  to  act.  (2.)  Elihu  is  not  named 
in  the  epilogue.  But  there  was  nothing  to  say  of  him. 
So  far  as  he  agreed  with  God  he  has  his  reward  in 
hearing  his  sentiments  re-echoed  from  the  divine  lips; 
so  far  as  he  agreed  with  Job  he  is  commended  in  his 
commendation,  and  if  he  shared  in  some  degree  the 
misapprehensions  of  the  friends,  he  is  oorrected  in  their 
correction.  The  grand  figure  of  the  poem  is  Job;  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  the  progress  of  the 
drama,  is  related  of  the  subordinate  persons.  (3.)  Job 
makes  no  answer  to  Elihu.  Because  he  had  no  answer 
to  make.    He  felt  smitten  by  Elihu's  words.    And 


immediately  on  £lihu*s  last  utterances,  Jehovah  hbn- 
self  called  to  Job  out  of  the  stotm-doud. 

Of  greatly  more  consequence  are  the  f oQowii^  obj0^ 
tions :  (1.)  The  speeches  of  Elihu  intenupt  the  oooDec- 
tion  between  the  final  ciy  of  Job  for  the  appearuwe  of 
Grod  and  that  ^pearanoe  itself.  But  this  intenu{itiaD 
is  grounded  very  deeply  in  the  aathor's  feeling  of  vbak 
is  God- beseeming.  That  ay  of  Job,  with  all  its  over- 
whelming pathos,  had  something  too  modi  of  a  diil- 
lenge  in  it.  Let  his  heart  be  softened  by  the  deeper 
words  of  Elihu;  let  him  feel  that  God's  appearuioe  k 
not  a  thing  of  right  but  of  graces  and  God  will  then 
appear.  (2.)  These  speeches  of  Elihu  are  said  to  fon- 
stall,  by  Uie  sentiments  they  contain,  the  appeamoe 
and  words  of  Jehovah.  It  is  true  that  Elihu  and  God 
himself  both  wield  the  same  aiguments;  but  it  is  with 
very  different  effects.  Elihu  no  more  foavstalli  the 
work  of  God  when  he  af^pears,  than  the  preadier  foe- 
stalls  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  when  he  comes.  Eliha 
appeals  to  JoVs  conscience  and  reaeon  and  brings  Idn 
to  silence;  Jehovah  reveals  himself  and  bringB  him  to 
confession  and  peace  by  contact  with  the  heart  (3.) 
The  language  of  this  portion  of  the  book  is  taad  to 
betray  a  different  authorship.  But  it  is  veiy  preeui- 
ous  to  rest  much  on  this  subjective  ground.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  these  chapters  lies  in  their  very  numerous 
Arameisms;  but  such  ArsmeiBms  cliancteiiie  all  He- 
brew poetiy.  And  it  may  be  supposed  that  tiiej  ire 
more  frequent  in  this  portion  of  the  book  than  in  dben, 
because  Elihu  was  himself  an  Aramean,  eh.tufl.i 
And  careful  attention  to  the  other  parts  of  the  poem 
will  show  that  the  author  puts  favourite  expwsrioM 
into  the  mouth  of  each  speaker,  and  thus  the  stron^y 
marked  language  of  Elihu  may  be  only  in  keeping  vitfa 
his  otherwise  very  strongly  marked  character  and  tuae- 
tions.  And  if  we  compare  the  relations  of  this  portioo 
of  the  book  to  the  other  portions,  we  shall  find  many 
threads  that  run  through  the  latter  ending  in  this  pait 
(oompara  ch.  ft  85  with  eh.  xxxUL  S;  cb.  Is.  »  with  ch.  xxdiL  •): 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  affinities  between  the  other 
portions  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  Psalms  and  Pkoverfai^ 
and  these  speedies  are  quite  as  doee  as  those  existfakg 
between  sudi  books  and  other  parts  of  Job. 

Objections  have  been  urged  by  Ewakl  and  otben 
against  some  parts  of  the  discourses  put  into  the  month 
of  Jehovah,  but  they  are  frivolous;  the  poitions  of  the 
book  in  question,  as  well  as  the  epilogue,  being  con- 
sidered by  neariy  all  critics  to  be  integral  efementi  of 
the  book. 

4.  HUtoric  truths  era,  and  autkonhip  of  the  pom.— 
On  the  historic  character  of  the  book  various  ofnaioBs 
have  been  entertained.  (1.)  Some,  such  as  Spanheim, 
have  held  that  the  whole  poem,  both  poetiy  and  pros, 
is  stricUy  historical,  the  events  detailed  oocnncd  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  described,  the  speeches  attributed  to 
the  different  speakers  were  delivered  precisely  as  ther 
now  appear.  That  this  is  possible,  peihi^js  not  many 
will  deny;  that  it  is  credible^  few  indeed  will  admit 
The  book  bears  the  impress  of  a  sin^  intelleet  upon  it: 
and  skilful  as  the  oriental  extemporisers  are,  ws  ifaall 
hardly  attribute  the  suUimest  poetiy  the  wofM  poe- 
seases  to  the  effixrts  of  a  few  Idumean  improriMloi 
Not  only  are  the  poetical  elements  poetry  of  the  moet 
exalted  order,  but  plainly  the  proae  parts  are  idealised 
and  to  some  extent  lifted  above  the  sphere  em  of 
miraculous  occunences.  <2.)  Otheis,  sudi  as  sevoil 
Jewish  doctors,  and  among  modem  critics  Hengstca- 
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berg,  deny  the  book  to  have  any  historic  basis.  It  is 
purely  Hkllegorical,  all  its  elements  and  characters  being 
due  to  the  imagination  of  its  author.  It  would  thus 
stand  on  a  parallel  with  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  in- 
tended to  convey  some  great  religious  lessons,  and 
clothing  itself  in  the  drapery  of  historic  occurrences 
only  the  better  to  attract  the  eye  and  win  the  heart  of 
the  listener.  But  such  elaborate  allegories,  so  unlike 
the  divine  simplicity  of  the  Master's  parables,  seem  not 
only  something  foreign  to  the  character  of  Scripture^ 
bat  something  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Semitic 
genius.  And  the  allusions  to  Job  by  Ezekiel  and 
James,  Ei&  ziv.  u;  Ja.  ▼.  ii,  as  a  historic  personage  equally 
with  other  well-known  historic  personages,  such  as 
Noah  and  Daniel,  seem  to  imply  that  the  reality  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  history  was  never  questioned  by 
the  national  mind.  (3.)  The  opinion  held  by  all  mode- 
rate critics  now,  is  no  doubt  correct,  that  there  is  both 
a  historic  and  an  ideal  element  in  the  book,  and  that 
both  elements  are  fused  together  as  well  in  the  prose  as 
in  the  poetic  portions.  The  history  is  not  aU  fact,  much 
of  it  is  poetry;  the  poetry  is  not  all  allegory,  much  of 
it  ia  fact.  To  separate  one  element  from  another  is 
obviously  impracticable.  Some  doubt  whether  the 
miraculous  at  all  had  a  place  in  the  events  of  Job*s 
history.  It  is  probable  from  the  age  at  which  he  lived, 
and  ^m  the  renown  to  which  he  attained,  that  his 
afflictions  were  altogether  of  a  peculiar  kind,  that  they 
were  even  more  Uian  extraordinary.  His  history 
and  sufferings  were  no  doubt  the  centre  around  which 
some  supernatural  divine  revelation  was  gathered,  the 
light  of  which  not  only  illuminated  the  men  of  his  time 
and  country,  but  sent  far-darting  rays  over  all  the  East, 
till  many  centuries  later  they  were  gathered  into  a  focus 
by  the  author  of  our  present  book,  from  whose  hands 
they  now  stream  out  to  enlighten  all  lands  with  a  divine 
effulgence. 

As  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  Job  him- 
self; some  to  Elihu;  others  to  some  unknown  Arabic 
author,  under  the  impression  that  the  book  has  been 
translated  into  Hebrew.  But  no  competent  Hebrew 
scholar  can  doubt  that  the  poem  is  an  original  Hebrew 
work.  Others,  following  the  Jewish  tradition,  have 
attributed  the  book  to  Moses;  while  some  have  dis- 
covered in  the  philosophic  cast  of  the  poem  the  hand 
of  Solomon.  Both  the  authorship  and  the  era  must 
ever  remain  involved  in  doubt.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  book  very  ancient,  except  that  its  scene  is 
laid  in  patriarchal  times.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
consider  it  veiy  modem,  except  the  occurrence  of  many 
dark  pictures  of  misery,  which  it  is  supposed  must  have 
been  drawn  from  the  dissolving  scenes  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  For  arguments  from  the  Aramean 
colouring  and  the  impurities  of  language  are  very  pre- 
carious, and  indeed  no  longer  insisted  on  by  the  wisest 
critics.  From  a  comparison  of  Je.  xx.  14-18  with  Job 
iii.,  it  appears  that  the  book  was  known  and  much  read, 
as  was  his  habit,  by  that  prophet.  It  is  probable  that 
Isaiah  was  acquainted  with  it,  Ib.  xlx.  &  with  Job  xir.  n. 
Further,  the  book  forms  the  chief  element  in  the  Hebrew 
Chokfnah  or  Philosophy,  and  from  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  other  fragments  of  this  Wisdom,  whose  era 
ia  better  known,  its  own  date  can  be  approximately  de- 
termined. Several  psalms,  such  as  xxxvii.  and  Ixxiii., 
discuss  the  same  problem;  but  the  solution  which  they 
reach  is  one  less  advanced  than  that  given  in  the  pro- 


logue to  Job.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  com- 
position of  these  psahns  was  anterior  to  the  appearance 
of  Job.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  development 
which  the  idea  of  the  divine  tpitdcm  had  reached  when 
Pr.  viii.  was  written,  implies  that  the  passage  on  wisdom, 
Jobxxviii.,  preceded  the  composition  of  this  part  of  the 
Proverbs.  And  in  like  manner  the  deamess  with 
which  Ecdesiastes  grasps  and  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of 
a  final  judgment,  shows  a  great  advance  over  its  posi- 
tion in  our  book,  where  it  comes  to  be  recognized  by 
Job  only  after  a  protracted  struggle.  We  cannot 
greatiy  err,  therefore,  if  we  place  the«  composition  of 
the  book  of  Job  at  a  period  not  long  after  the  death  of 
David. 

No  competent  scholar  can  doubt  that  the  work  is 
the  production  of  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps 
nothing  more  particular  can  be  said.  Stickel,  followed 
by  Schlottmann,  considers  the  author  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  from  some  resemblances 
which  he  detects  between  his  language  and  that  of 
Amos.  Hirzel  thinks  the  work  must  have  been  written 
in  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  knowledge  shown  of  the 
productions,  living  and  dead,  of  that  country.  The 
more  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  author  was  a  man  of 
wide  culture,  who  had  observed  diligentiy  and  travelled 
much,  to  whom  all  the  traditions  of  antiquity  had  a 
deep  significance,  and  all  life,  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in 
the  centre  of  civilization,  was  strangely  fascinating; 
and  though  one  problem  absorbed  him  most,  and  one 
tndition  floated  about  him,  with  its  terrible  fragments, 
most  tenaciously,  yet,  when  he  began  to  discuss  that 
problem,  his  many-stored  mind  poured  out  its  various 
treasures  around  it,  and  gave  us  almost  unwittingly  to 
the  author  the  most  magnificent  production  of  eastern 
thought. 

rOf  the  oountleM  works  on  Job,  in  all  langnAges,  those  that 
will  be  firand  most  naeftil  are  the  followiog :— Alb.  Schnltens 
Liber  Jobi  (Logd.  Batar.  1787);  Stiokel,  Das  Bueh  Hiob  (Leip. 
1842);  Aug.  Hahn,  ComnL  tber  dot  Bueh  Hiob  (Berlin,  1850); 
Schlottmann,  Dtu  Bueh  Hiob  (Berlin,  1851) ;  Hiizel,  Hiob,  Ext- 
getisches  Handbueh  (Leip.  1852);  Ewald,  D€U  Bueh  JJob  (Gtittingen, 
1854).  Of  English  books,  the  commentary  of  Lee.  Book  of  Patri- 
arch Job,  hj  Bam.  Lee,  D.D.  (Lond.  1837^  is  worse  than  worth- 
less; Carey's  Book  of  Job  (Lond.  1858)  is  a  creditable  peifi>nnanoe; 
and  Conant's  Book  of  Job  (Lond.  1859),  is  a  model  of  scholarship 
and  criticism,  its  only  fault  being  that  it  is  too  condensed  and 
epigrammatic  for  younger  students ;  The  Book  <^  Job,  by  Dr. 
Croly  (Lond.  1863),  adds  nothing  to  the  criticism  or  understand- 
ing of  the  book ;  The  Book  of  Job—hj  H.  H.  Bernard  (late  of 
Cambridge),  edited,  with  a  translation  and  additional  notes,  by 
his  friend  and  pupil  Frank  Chance,  B.A.,  vol.  i.  (Lond.  1864)— 
is  dull,  pxtwaic,  and  retrograde— the  translation,  by  the  pre- 
tentious editor,  in  accuracy  and  precision  falls  immeasurably 
below  that  of  (Tonant,  the  scholarly  delicacy  of  wltich  this 
pupil  of  a  Jew  seems  unable  to  nnderatand— both  the  author's 
notes  and  the  editor's  translation  seek  to  drsg  the  criticism 
of  Job  back  iuto  the  rabbinical  mire  out  of  which  it  hss 
been  the  unceasing  effort  for  half  a  century  of  Biblical  scholars 
to  rescue  it;  A  Commeniarff  on  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Davidson,  vol.  i.  (Lond.  1862);  the  work  of  Rdnan.  Lwre  de  Job 
(Psris,  1859X  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  preliminary  ftude— 
the  translation  without  notes  is  bssed  on  the  Exegesis  of  Hirsel, 
and  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge,— it  frequently  is  very  prossic, 
and  altogether  the  book  has  been  overpraised  in  this  countiy. 
Valuable  contributions  to  the  general  criticism  of  the  book  are, 
Delitach.  art.  "Hiob,"  in  Henog's  Real •  EneyUoj adie,  and 
another  in  the  Zeitteh.  fur  ProUH.  u.  Kirche  (Jahrgang  1851); 
De  Wette,  '*  Hiob,"  in  Ersch  and  Oruber*s  Bv<yklop. ;  Gleiss, 
Beitrdgt  (Hamb.  1845);  an  article,  "The  Book  of  Job,"  in  Brit, 
and  For.  Svang.  Review,  July,  1857 ;  Froude,  Book  cf  Job,  re- 
printed firom  the  WettmimtUr  ReritiiB :  Hupfeld,  "Die  Stellung 
u.  Bedeutung  des  B.  Hiob  u.  s.  w.,"  in  the  Be^deeht  Zeift.  fVr 
ChriH.  IFMsniseAoi/l  «.  Ch,  Lebcn  (Jahxgang  1850,  August  and 
September.)]  [a.  b.  n.] 
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JOGHOBBED  [whose  glory  is  /eAovoA],  the  wife  of 
Amram,  and  mother  of  Mofles  and  Aaron,  Sx.Ti.20. 
She  is  expresaly  said  to  have  been  the  siBter  of  Am- 
ram's  father,  Ms  own  aunt,  and  the  relation  was  conse- 
quently of  a  kind  which  afterwards  came  within  the 
forbidden  degrees.  The  Sept.,  by  a  loose  translation, 
instead  of  father^s  nsUr  makes  father's  cousin;  but 
this  is  quite  unwarranted,  and  adopted  no  doubt  to 
get  rid  of  the  apparent  impropriety  of  the  connection. 

JO'EL  [Sx'ts  Jehovah  God,  or  God  is  Jehovah],  the 

second  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  as  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  our  English  Bible  aiter  the  Hebrew;  though 
in  the  Septuagint  the  order  is,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah, 
Joel,  &c.  We  read  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel,.  but, 
except  this,  we  have  no  information  as  to  his  family, 
his  native  place,  the  time  at  which  he  flourished,  and 
the  events  of  his  personal  history.  The  tradition  that 
he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  to  a  town 
variously  named  Bethom,  Theburan,  and  Bethomeron, 
is  of  late  and  uncertain  authority;  and  the  conjecture 
that  he  was  a  priest,  because  he  has  spoken  so  much 
of  the  temple  and  the  sacrifices,  may  be  dismissed 
without  much  consideration.  A  more  reasonable  con- 
jecture is,  that  his  ministry  was  exercised  within  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  on  account  of  the  very  frequent 
references  to  Judah,  Jerusalem,  Zion,  and  ihe  temple; 
while  there  is  no  reference  to  the  ten  tribes,  unless 
possibly  once,  ch.  Ul.  s  (Heln«w,  It.  2),  ''My  heritage  Israel, 
whom  they  have  scattered  among  the  heathen,  and 
parted  my  land" — a  statement,  however,  which  we 
interpret  as  referring  to  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

The  age  in  which  he  lived  has  furnished  matter  for 
great  discussion,  and  very  widely  varying  opinions 
have  been  put  forward.  Thus  Bunsen  conjectured 
that  he  wrote  about  fifteen  or  five  and  twenty  years 
after  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Behoboam;  while,  at  the  other 
extreme,  J.  D.  Michaelis  made  him  a  contemporary  of 
the  Maccabees.  But  critics  have  chiefly  leant  to  one 
of  two  opinions — either  that  he  was  a  oontemporazy  of 
Hosea  and  Amos,  between  whom  he  stands  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  prophetical  writings  by  the  Jews 
— ^that  is,  in  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  and 
Uzziah  of  Judah;  or  else  under  the  reign  of  Joash  of 
Judah,  about  fifty  or  seventy  yean  earlier.  That  he 
occupies  a  pretty  early  place  is  almost  universally  be- 
lieved, because  of  the  freshness  of  his  style,  which  is 
pronounced  to  be  easy,  independent,  and  beautiful; 
whereas  the  marks  of  a  somewhat  later  age  in  other 
prophets  are  awanting,  especially  the  names  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon — ^the  great  heathen  empires  which  exe- 
cuted vengeance  on  God's  apostate  people.  Tlie  earlier 
of  the  two  dates  above  mentioned  has  been  approved 
by  the  very  highest  of  recent  authorities,  and  these  of 
the  most  thoroughly  different  theological  tendencies; 
such  as  Credner,  Hitidg,  Ewald,  Hofman,  Delitassch, 
Keil;  and  there  have  been  veiy  subtle  arguments  in 
favour  of  it  from  the  contents  of  the  book,  chiefly — (1) 
because  there  is  reference  made  directly  to  the  TTrians, 
Sidonians,  and  Philistines,  as  the  enemies  of  Israel,  ch. 
iiL4  (Hobr«ir,iT.4),  whose  enmity,  however,  came  to  be 
less  prominent  in  succeeding  ages,  when  attention  was 
chiefly  turned  to  the  great  worldly  monarchies;  (2) 
because  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Syrians,  who  in  the 
later  days  of  Joash  made  a  successful  irruption  into 
Judah,  and  were  turned  away  from  Jerusalem  only 


by  receiving  a  very  heavy  ransom,  2KLiiLir,u(Rcbr«v, 
18,19);  2 CSlxzIt. 23-26;   and  (3)   because  "the  vall^  of 
Jehoshaphat,*'  in  which  is  to  take  place  the  dednre 
contest  with  the  enemies  of  Grod's  people^  pointi  to  tbi 
vivid  reooUection  of  the  great  victory  granted  to  Je- 
hoshaphat  over  the  heathen,  2  Ch.  xz.,  as  of  an  event  not 
yet  far  away  from  the  prophet's  time.    This  last  aip- 
ment  is  certainly  very  doubtful.    The  second  aiguiDent 
loses  much  of  its  force,  or  all  of  it^  when  we  comider 
that  Syria  was  not  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  the  enemy  of  the  ten  tribes; 
and  that  the  inroad  upon  Joash  was  a  soUtaiy  event, 
and  expressly  spoken  of  as  somewhat  incidental,  and 
so  it  might  leave  little  impression  on  the  peojile  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  or  something  more.    Aad 
as  for  the  mention  of  the  l^rrians,  Sidomalll^  and 
Philistines,  on  which  the  fint  aigument  rests,  it  an- 
swers precisely  to  the  mode  of  speaking  m  Amoa, 
whom  they  refuse  to  call  his  contemporary.    Evild, 
indeed,  and  others  after  him,  dwell  upon  the  faith  and 
piety  of  the  early  times  in  which  Joel  lived,  very  <fif- 
ferent  from  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  of  Hosea  and 
Amos.   But  though  a  difference  of  character  weie  eatak- 
lished  (which  there  has  not  been),  it  would  foniih  do 
criterion  for  the  chronology,  since  we  are  not  aware  d 
any  new  causes  of  corruption  among  the  people  between 
the  days  of  Joash  and  those  of  Uzriah;  and  in  the 
time  of  the  fonner  king  they  were  so  powerful  as  to 
carry  him  away  into  openly  idolatrous  courses,  akog 
with  his  nobility.     On  the  whole,  as  Umbreit  sajv, 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  throwing  aside  the  oU 
tradition   which  places  Joel  along  with  Hosea  and 
Amos;   and  this  appears  to  be  still  the  prerailing 
opinion.    Only,  it  is  likely  that  Joel's  prophecies  pre- 
ceded those  of  Amos,  who  as  a  herdsman  in  Tekoah 
may  have  had  opportunities  of  hearing  him,  as  it  ii 
almost  certain  that  he  borrows  from  him;  eonpo* 
Joel  Ul.  IS  aad  Am.  i.  2.      Beades,  there  are  very  maoj 
passages  which  establiBh  a  dose  resemhianee  of  seati- 
ment  and  expression  among  those  three  prophets  whom 
we  consider  contemporary.    There  is  no  reference  in 
Joel  to  anything  in  the  characters  of  the  king  and  the 
princes  of  his  time,  whatever  condnaion  we  may  infer 
from  this. 

Another  and  more  keenly  conducted  diseumm 
among  critics,  has  been  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ]io- 
phecy  of  Jod— whether  the  locusts  of  which  he  speab 
at  great  length  be  literal  or  symbolical  locnsta  The 
symbolical  interpretation  was  that  which  the  andeot 
Jews  and  the  Christian  fathers  adopted,  with  some 
inconsiderable  exceptions ;  but  since  the  Befonnatioo 
the  literal  interpretation,  which  was  adopted  by  Luthff 
and  Calvin,  has  been  greatly  more  in  favour,  and  ii 
adopted  by  ahnost  aU  the  scholars  of  Germany  in  the 
present  day.  The  decision  indeed  involves  veiy  great 
difficulties;  so  that  Umbreit  declares  that  he  oftn 
wavered  between  the  two  opinions,  and  ended  in  think- 
ing that  the  prophet  meant  to  indude  both,  '^c 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrd  with  this  settkneat 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  meant  that  the  prophet  staited 
from  the  threatening  by  Moses  of  locustR,  akog  with 
other  evils,  captivity  itself  among  the  rest,  to  be  Mot 
upon  the  disobedient  people,  De.  zzrttL  ss-42»  as  locwtB 
and  captivity  are  mentioned  snccefldvely  amoDg  the 
threatened  evils  by  Solomon  in  his  dedication  pemTtf, 
iKI.TiU.S7,46;  and  it  is  not  nnlikdy  that  terrible  rafler- 
ings  from  locusts  may  have  given  occasion  to  the  foisi 
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of  lus  description.    But  it  ib  pre-eminently  the  symboli- 
cal locusts  that  are  before  hhn,  as  in  the  cognate  pas- 
BagOi  Be.  ix.  1-12.     For,  if  there  be  something  strange 
in  a  sustained  description  of  enemies  under  this  figure, 
it  is  at  least  no  less  strange  to  have  in  the  prophets 
such  a  lengthened  description  of  a  present  or  past  evil 
that  is  merely  of  an  external  and  transient  nature. 
The  imagery  of  locusts  for  enemies  is  familiar  to  very 
many  of    the  subsequent  prophets,   beginning  with 
Amos,  who  in  ch.  vii.  1,  4,  has  the  same  two  emblems 
of  these  destructive  swarms  and  of  fire  which  we  find 
in  Joel.    Nor  do  we  feel  the  force  of  the  exception 
taken  to  this  reasoning,  that  these  are  in  symbolical 
descriptions;  because  we  regard  the  entire  book  of  Joel 
as  symbolical  from  end  to  end,  and  that  on  various 
grounds,  which  cannot  be  stated  fully  here.  For  instance 
— (1)  In  the  description  of  the  locusts  there  is  nothing 
said  of  their  flight,  always  a  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  real  incursions  of  iJiese  creatures;  their  teeth  are 
"the  teeth  of  liom,^^  ch.i.  6 — ^a  common  and  natural 
metaphor  in  reference  to  warlike  hosts,  but  unsuitable 
to  locusts  proper;  and  their  ravages  are  directed,  not 
against  fields,  but  against  cities  and  men,  who  endea- 
vour to  meet  them  with  swords  or  darts,  dLlL  s-o.     (2) 
The  mischief  is  caused  by  fire  as  well  as  by  locusts,  eh. 
i.  19, 90;  ii.  s,  6.     (3)  The  blessings  promised  to  the  reno- 
vated land  would  be  absurd,  if  ti^en  otherwise  than  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  ch.  lii.  18;   and  the  same  sense 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  preceding  miseries.     (4) 
This  is  confirmed,  cb.  m.  ir,  "So  shall  ye  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God,  dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy 
mountain:    then  shall  Jerusalem  be  holy,  and  there 
shall  no  atfxmgera  pass  through  her  any  niore.^*    These 
strangers  had  been  described  as  swarms  of  locusts,  with 
whose  destruction  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  were  to 
close.     This  is  plainer  again  in  the  original  than  in 
the  authorized  translation,  at  ch.  iii.  2,   "  I  will  also 
gather  all  nations ;"  accurately  it  is,  "all  the  nations," 
who  ought  therefore  to  be  definitely  known;  and,  if 
so,  can  only  be  the  nations  represented  by  these  locusts. 
(5)  The  description  of  the  perishing  of  the  locusts,  eh. 
K.20,  is  simple  enough,  if  understood  metaphorically; 
but  it  presents  several  serious  difficulties  to  the  literalist. 
For  locusts  aro  brought  by  the  wind,  and  are  carried 
away  by  it  when  it  changes,  as  they  have  no  power  to  re- 
siat  it :  yet  there  they  are  represented  as  being  carried  in 
three  different  directions — to  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east,  and  "a  land  bar- 
ren and  desolate,"  apparently  the  desert,  on  the  south. 
Especially  they  are  called  "the  northern  army,"  which 
well  describes  the    nations  who   invaded  Palestine, 
entering  from  the  north,  as  they  habit\ially  did,  and  are 
described  accordingly  in  a  multitude  of  texts  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel :  whereas  it  is  totally  unsuitable  for 
locusts,  who  come  from  the  south  or  the  east;  but 
whose  coming  from  the  north,  if  not  altogether  incre- 
dible, would  at  least  be  so  rare  as  to  forbid  the  use  of 
this  word  as  a  descriptive  attribute.     (6)  The  metaphor 
is    discovered  in  the  prayer  which    the  priests  are 
taught  to  use,  eh.  it  ir,  "  Spare  thy  people,  0  Lord;  and 
give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the  heathen 
should  rule  over  them.**     The  marginal  translation 
has  indeed  been  adopted  by  recent  writers,    "that 
the  heathen  should  take  up  a  proverb  against  them." 
But  all  traditionary  authority  is  against  this,  and  so  is 
the  analogy  of  every  other  passage  where  the  phrase 
occurs.     And  after  aH,  it  creates  the  difficulty,  that  one 
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does  not  see  why  the  people  were  to  be  reproached  and 
made  a  proverb  by  the  heathen,  on  account  of  their 
having  endured  the  ravages  of  locusts;  whereas  the 
reproach  is  obvious  enough,  leading  on  to  the  question 
in  reference  to  them,  "Where  is  now  their  Godf*  if 
the  heathen  had  been  ruling  over  them,  when  they 
ought  rather  to  have  had  rule  over  the  heathen,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  words  of  the  promise,  I>e.xT.e; 
which  should  be  translated  "rule,"  and  not  "reign," 
as  in  the  authorised  version. 

A  modification  of  the  common  opinion  among  the 
literal  interpreters  is,  that  the  locusts  were  a  present 
actual  calamity;  but  that  in  them  the  prophet  saw  the 
harbingers  or  prognostics  of  a  greater  evil  in  the  dis- 
tance — ^the  coming  day  of  the  Lord.  This  theory 
escapes  from  certain  difficulties;  but  it  introduces  a 
formidable  one  peculiar  to  itself — namely  this,  that  the 
prophet  does  not  distinguish  the  day  of  the  Lord  from 
the  visitation  of  the  locusts;  nay,  he  mixes  them  up  as 
inseparable,  ch.  ii.  i-u,  and  speaks  of  their  ravages  as  the 
last  from  which  the  people  were  to  suffer  before  the 
time  of  glorious  deliverance  and  of  judgment  on  their 
enemies,  ch.lL2i,te. 

The  arrangement  of  the  prophecy  on  the  symbolical 
principle  of  interpretation,  is  therefore  of  the  following 
nature: — First,  ch.i.i-iLi7,  an  announcement  of  deso- 
lating judgments  on  the  backsliding  people  of  God, 
under  the  form  of  four  invasions  of  locusts,  perhaps  with 
reference  to  the  four  great  worldly  powers  as  set  forth 
in  Daniel  and  Zechariah;  terminating  in  a  call  to 
thorough  and  universal  repentance.  Second,  ch.  11. 18-19 
(Hebrew,  u.  18-111. 2),  an  announcement  of  salvation  to  the 
repentant  people;  restoring  everything  that  they  had 
lost,  and  giving  them  richer  blessings.  Third,  ch.ii.so- 
iil.  n  (Hebrew,  ill.  2-1t.  2i),  the  contrast  between  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  nations  who  had  been  instruments  of 
vengeance  in  scattering  Israel,  and  the  restored  people 
of  God  laden  with  inconceivable  and  everlasting  bless- 
ings. The  continuity  of  the  prophecy  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  those  who  have  taken  ch.  ii  18,  19,  or  part 
of  these  verses,  to  be  a  historical  parenthesis.  And 
though  they  are  grammatically  right  in  takmg  the 
verbs  in  them  as  preterites,  yet  the  English  version 
gives  the  general  force  and  impression  of  the  passage 
perhaps  more  correctly  to  the  reader;  because  it  is  an 
ideal  preterite,  but  a  real  future  in  the  continuous 
vision  which  is  spread  out  before  the  prophet's  eye,  and 
expressed  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
consecution  of  tenses. 

Joel  has  left  his  influence  upon  succeeding  prophets; 
but  there  is  little  appearance  of  his  being  much  in- 
debted to  the  inspired  writers  who  preceded  him.  There 
are,  however,  some  references  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  graciousness  of  God,  ch.  u.  is, 
from  Ex.  zxxiT.  0;  zxxU.  14;  the  allusion  to  the  heathen 
ruling  over  them  noticed  above,  as  also  to  the  various 
curses  denounced  upon  the  disobedient  in  De.  xxviii.; 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  be  poured  out  on  all 
flesh,  eh.  IL  28,  according  to  the  design  of  the  covenant- 
people  and  the  wish  of  Moses,  No.  xi.  29;  and  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  land  from  its  blood  by  its  gracious  God  and 
Avenger,  ch.  ill.  19-21,  compared  with  De.  xxtU.  42, 43.  Espe- 
cially, the  description  of  the  locusts  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  plague  of  locusts  in  Exodus,  including  the 
statement,  ch.  ii.  2,  "  There  hath  not  been  ever  the 
like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,"  as  to  force 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  writer  of  the  one  was 
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familiar  with  the  other.  We  believe  that  Joel  de- 
scribes the  sufierings  of  gdlty  Israel  in  language  bor- 
rowed from  the  later  and  severer  plagues  of  Egypt;  but 
addressing  to  them  an  effectual  otU  to  repentance,  he 
sees  them  saved  from  the  final  stroke,  snch  as  fell 
upon  the  impenitent  king  of  Egjpt,  and  which  now 
falls  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel;  while  he  sees  finally 
a  plentiful  rain  of  grace  coming  down  on  the  oppressed 
and  humbled  covenant -people,  who  are  brought 
triumphantly  through  something  like  their  old  experi- 
ence in  the  wilderness,  and  so  home  to  their  land  of 
rest,  which  is  seen  to  be  purified  and  glorified — a  para- 
dise restored.  The  conclusion  of  his  prophecy  has 
always  been  understood  to  be  a  promise  of  bleasingB  to 
the  church  under  Messiah's  reign.  And  the  very 
remarkable  promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  cb.  ii.28, 29, 
was  quoted  and  applied  by  the  apostle  Peter  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  although  we  do  not  conceive  that  he 
confines  its  fulfilment  to  that  day.  Whether  Joel 
uttered  any  specific  prophecy  of  the  person  of  Messiah 
will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative, 
according  as  we  adopt  or  reject  the  marginal  trans- 
lation in  ch.  ii.  23,  "  Be  glad,  then,  ye  children  of 
Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  God ;  for  he  hath 
given  you  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,"  Ac.  This  is 
the  rendering  of  the  ancient  Jewish  versions  generally, 
except  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  Vul- 
gate; but  it  is  abandoned  by  recent  scholars  with  a 
few  distinguished  exceptions. 

[Commentaries  on  Joel  are  of  conne  to  be  found  in  commen- 
taries on  the  Old  Testament  generally,  or  on  the  Prophets,  or 
the  minor  Prophets,  at  least,  in  particular.  Among  recent 
works  may  be  named  those  of  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Hitzig,  and 
Henderson.  Two  especial  commentaries  on  this  individual  book 
may  be  mentioned;  one  by  Pooocke,  prof  of  Arabic  at  Oxford, 
who  died  in  1601;  and  one  published  in  1831,  by  Credner  of 
Oiessen,  an  able  scholar,  but  a  thorough  rationalist.  Heng- 
stenbeig  discnsses  the  age  of  Joel,  defends  the  symbolical  inter- 
pretation, and  explains  his  Tiew  of  the  passages,  ch.  ii.  23, 28-32, 
at  length,  in  his  Chrittologie,  vol.  i.  p.  SS 1-403,  maintaining  the 
personal  reference  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness.  ]    [o.  o.  m.  d.] 

JOGBFIIAH  [which  thcUl  be  exalted],  a  name  men- 
tioned twice  in  connection  with  transactions  occurring 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  From  the  contexts  of  the 
respective  passages,  it  would  appear  that  two  different 
places  are  intended;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  considered  that  Joghehah  (which  signifies 
"  lofty**)  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  GehoM  and 
(ribetihSf  which  are  so  numerous  in  Palestine  proper. 

1.  It  first  occurs  in  an  enumeration  of  cities  rebuilt 
or  fortified  by  the  Gradites,  after  they  (together  with 
Reuben  and  half  Manasseh)  were  allowed  by  Moses  to 
occupy  the  conquered  territories  of  Sihon  and  Og,  but 
before  the  exact  limits  of  each  tribe  were  defined,  Nu. 
xxxii.  SS.    As  it  is  mentioned  between  Jazer  and  Beth- 

*  The  root  signifies  primarily,  "  to  twist,  writhe,  turn  round 
and  round,"  and  is  applied  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  zxiii.  19;  xxx.  23) 
to  the  action  of  a  whirlwind,  and  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  16) 
to  the  violent  lashing  of  water  occasioned  by  a  mighty  oonrulsion 
of  nature,  with  erident  allusion  to  the  miraculous  recoil  of  the 
Jordan  stream  at  this  wwy  spot  (Jos.  iii.  16),  which,  like  the 
kindred  CTcnt  at  ttie  Red  Sea.  appears  to  hare  been  accompanied 
by  earthquake  and  tempest  (oomp.  Ps.  cxiT.  with  Hab.  iii.)  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  vast  accumulation  of  pent-up  waters,  thus 
assisted,  caused  some  change  in  the  channels  both  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  important  tributary  the  Tarmi^k.  See  Robinson's  LaUr 
Bib.  Rti.  p.  816;  Lynth,  p.  249,  and  oomp.  Hab.  iii.  0,  "Thou  didst 
cieaTe  the  riven  of  the  land,"  with  the  modem  name  of  the 
whirlpool,  el-Buk'ah,  "the  Cleft."  The  language  in  which  Ijnoh 
refers  to  the  probable  site  of  Abel-meholah  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  significant  compound.    The  fint  part  of  the  word 


nimrah,  neither  of  which  was  far  from  'Ammfta,  it 
must  also  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood.  Accordingly,  we  find  *'a  ndned  place, 
called  Jebeihaf^^  noticed  by  Borckhardt,  as  observed  hy 
him  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  ^ Ammln  (Sjt  p  sci; 
BiKBes.  App.  p.  168);  which,  80  f ar  as  our  scanty  know- 
ledge of  it  extends,  bears  every  mark  of  bong  the  site 
in  question.  Except  the  usual  loss  of  the  feeble  yo(f, 
the  word  has  scarcely  undei^ne  any  alteration. 

2.  We  next  meet  with  the  name,  Ju.  tiil  ii,  in  the 
account  of  Gideon^s  victory  over  the  combined  forces 
of  the  "  Midianites,  Anudekites,  and  children  of  the 
East.**  The  direction  which  the  panic-stricken  boKt 
took  in  attempting  to  effiset  their  escape,  is  laid  down 
very  minutely  by  the  sacred  historian.  They  are  de> 
scribed  as  fleeing  from  the  battle-field  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  ''unto  Beth-shittah  (now  ShuUak)  towards 
Zererah,**  which  was  near  Bethshan,  iXL  {t.  it;  and  so 
onwards  "to  the  brink  of  (the  Jordan  valley,  where 
was  situated)  Abel-meholah,**  above  (or  rather,  u 
several  MSS.  read,  ''unto)  Tabbath.*'  The  meanis^ 
of  Abel-meholah  appears  to  be  "the  Meadow  of  the 
Whirlpool;**^  and  thus  points  to  the  ford  near  the  faSi 
of  el-Buk*ah,  whence  there  is  still  a  direct  route  by 
tArTmyibeh  (Tabbath!)  to  the  eastern  wiMeme*. 
Assuming  el-Aeroi*,  midway  between  Tell  *Aihterdi 
(Ashtaroth)  and  Busrah  (Bozrah)  to  be  the  Karkorof  the 
narrative,  the  distance  is  such  as  may  well  be  inpposed 
to  have  inspired  the  fugitives  with  a  sense  of  secoritT. 
Great,  therefore,  must  have  been  their  surprise  ssd 
consternation,  when  Gideon,  by  a  rapid  and  drcaitous 
march,  suddenly  attacked  them  on  their  exposed  flsnk 
or  rear;  and  thus,  like  a  skilful  general,  reaped  the 
full  advantage  of  his  victory.  The  line  of  his  punoit 
is  given  as  minutely  as  that  of  the  Midianitish  flight: 
"  And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwell 
in  tents,  on  tiie  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah,  txA 
smote  the  host;  for  the  host  was  secnro.*'  The  men- 
tion of  Nobah,  a  dty  of  Manasseh^  proves  this  to  be  a 
different  Jogbehah  from  the  one  already  referred  to, 
and  points  in  a  direction  north-east  from  Bethshaii; 
where,  up  the  valley  of  the  Sheilat-el-Mandhte,  uA 
thence  by  Flk  (Aphek),  ran  anciently,  and  still  tui», 
the  great  road  leading  from  central  Palestine  to  Dimu- 
cus.  This  route  was  followed  by  Burckhardt  on  one 
occasion,  and  his  simple  detaUs  strikingly  yet  uncoo- 
sciously  illustrate  the  several  stages  of  Gideon's  forced 
march.  He  informs  us  that  the  valley  of  the  Msd- 
dhf^r  (or  Tarmfik)  is  inhabited  by  an  Arab  tribe,  "vA^* 
live  under  ienUy  and  remove  from  place  to  place,  bat 
^thout  quitting  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  sow 
wheat  and  barley,  and  cultivate  pomegranates,  lemons, 
grapes,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 


is  illustrated  by  the  ramaxk,  that  the  district  which  skiiteJtl* 
western  bank  of  the  Jordan  around  el-Buk*ah  waa  "aa  sxfea««« 
plain,  Iwnariani  in  vf^etaticn,  and  prssentiag  to  view,  in  «a(«1 
tivated  spots,  a  richnen  of  aUuvial  toil,  the  prodnoe  rf  »bJcK 
with  proper  agriculture,  might  nourish  a  fast  populatloo"(Sf/ 
to  Dead  Sfa,  p.  188).  We  read,  then,  without  surprise  of  Ellrf«. 
with  his  twelve  joke  of  oxen,  being  engaged  in  picoghfaig.  vha 
EUJah  hera  enoonntend  him  on  his  waj  to  tke  wilde»OT  ^ 
Damascus  (1  Ki.  xix.  15-21).  Tlie  second  part  (Meholah)  sdaua 
also  of  a  ready  explanation  from  such  ezpressioos  ss  tfcafj 
"The  river  fbamed  over  its  rooky  bed  with  the  Tory  of  a  eatsis** 
(p.  188):  M»d  again.  "  Thia  rock  was  on  the  outer  edge  flfj** 
whirlpool^  which,  a  oaldron  of  foam,  «asv<  roiiad  oarf  «««*• 
in  eirdinff  tddUi"  (p.  189).  It  would  be  strange  indssd  If  « 
striking  a  scene  as  this  did  not  give  name  to  some  neighbmrix 
locality. 
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(hey  sell  in  the  villages  of  the  Hanrftn  and  JauUn" 
(Stt.  273, 874).  Considerably  beyond  Flk,  he  passed ' '  Tell 
JdbUh  with  a  village,"  and  shortly  afterwards  he  came 
to  Nowa,  where  he  slept  (p.  283).  The  latter  has,  with 
great  probability,  been  identified  by  Havemick  and 
Ewald  with  Nobah  (fonnerly  Kenath),  which  was  re- 
built by  a  Manassite  of  that  name,  Nu.  xxxiL  42;  but  the 
fonner  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  Its  name,  its  proximity  to  Nowa, 
the  Arabic  prefix  Tell,  implying  ahke  the  existence  of 
ruins  and  the  elevation  which  is  denoted  by  the  He- 
brew root — all  go  to  prove  that  here  we  have  the  spot 
where  stood  the  Jogbehah  uf  Manasseh,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  Gad.  This  is  still  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  at  Nowa  the  Damascus  road  is  joined 
by  another  from  the  south-east,  by  following  which 
Gideon  would  arrive  at  the  place  which  has  been  indi- 
cated  as  the  probable  site  of  Karkor.^  [e.  w.] 

JOHAN'AN  [contracted  form  of  Jehohanan,  God  a 
gift  or  favour],  1.  The  first  who  bears  this  ab- 
breviated form  of  the  name  was  a  priest,  son  of  Aza- 
riah,  who  belonged  to  the  line  of  Zadok,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  high- priest  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
1  Ki.  ir.  2;  1  Ch.  tI.  10.  Johanan's  time  of  olfice  must  have 
fallen  either  about  the  closing  period  of  Solomon's 
reign,  or  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  son  of  the  name  of  Azariah. 

2.  JoHANAN,  son  of  Kareah.  He  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  Judah,  at  the  time  Jerusalem  was  finally 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  was  among 
those  who  fled  into  the  regions  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  where  he  waited  till 
he  should  see  what  might  be  the  issue  of  things  for  his 
unhappy  country.  When  order  was  again  re-estab- 
lished, and  Gedaliah  held  the  office  of  governor  under 
the  king  of  Babylon,  Johanan  repaired  to  Mizpeh  to 
tender  his  allegiance,  and  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
by  an  honest  desire  to  preserve  what  was  now  estab- 
lished, as  the  best  in  the  circumstances.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  learned  the  purpose  of  Ishmael  to  mur- 
der Gedaliah,  he  gave  notice  of  it,  but  unfortunately 
his  warning  was  slighted,  and  the  dreaded  catastrophe 
took  place.  Johanan  was  justly  filled  with  indignation 
at  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  and  pursued  after 
Ishmael  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  it.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  failed,  though  he  recovered  the  captives  whom 
Ishmael  carried  away  with  him;  and  now,  dreading  the 
fuiy  of  the  Chaldeans  on  accoimt  of  Gedaliah's  murder, 
he  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  to  abide  in 
the  land  of  Judah,  but  fled  with  a  considerable  com- 
pany to  Egypt,  carrying  Jeremiah  along  with  him.  In 
this  timid  policy  he,  of  course,  erred,  especially  when  it 
was  pursued  in  direct  disobedience  of  a  divine  word,  and 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  he  lived  to  repent  of  it.  But  we 
lose  sight  both  of  him  and  of  the  company  who  went 
with  him,  shortly  after  they  entered  the  laud  of  Egypt. 

3.  Various  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  genealogies,  but  without  any  specific  historical 
notioee — a  son  of  Elioneai,  in  the  line  of  Zerubbabel, 
1  Ch.  iiL  24 — eldest  son  of  Josiah,   who  probably  died 


^  It  is  neoMsary  to  add.  that  this  view  of  Oideon'i  ronte  is 
incompatible  with  the  position  ustiallj  assigned  to  the  Jabbok, 
and  requires  that  river  to  be  identified  with  the  YarmHk,  whose 
claims  to  be  so  regarded  are,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  much 
stronger  than  those  of  the  Zurka.  This,  of  course,  gives  Sucooth 
and  Pennel  also  a  mora  northerly  position ;  a  result  which  the 
■oriptoral  notioes  encourage  rather  than  forbid. 


before  hia  father  or  with  him,  i  Ch.  m.  u — a  Benjamite, 
one  of  David's  captains,  i  Ch.  xiL  4 — a  hero  of  Gad,  who 
joined  himself  to  David,  i  Ch.  xil.  12 — an  Ephraimite, 
father  of  Azariah,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  2  Ch.  xxTiii. is — 
a  Levite,  son  of  Eliashib,  and  a  returned  captive, 
En-.  X  s — another  returned  captive,  son  of  Hakkatan, 
Eir.  TiiL  12 — ^the  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  Ne.  tL  is. 

JOHN  [the  New  Testament  form  of  Johanan]. 
This  name  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  of  four 
different  persons — ^but  once  of  a  person,  who  is  only  inci« 
dentally  mentioned,  as  a  relative  of  the  high- priest,  and 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  certainly  known;  and  again 
also  only  once  of  the  evangelist  Mark — "John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark,"  Ae.  xlL  12 — John  being  the  origi- 
nal, the  Jewish  name,  while  that  of  Mark,  which  had 
somehow  com6  to  him  from  the  Latin,  became  his 
common  and  prevailing  designation  {au  Mark).  There 
remain  only  two  who  bore  the  name  of  John,  and  who 
under  that  name  have  been  known  to  the  church  as 
occupying  a  place  of  distinguished  honour — John  the 
Baptist  and  John  the  Apostk. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.  He  was  the  son  of 
Zecharias  and  Elisabeth,  who  were  both  of  the  house 
of  Aaron,  Lu.  L  6,  and  bol^  distinguished  for  their  God- 
fearing disposition  and  upright  character,  '*  walking  in 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
less." They  were  well  advanced  in  life  before  they 
appear  on  the  stage  of  gospel  history,  though  not  in 
the  ordinary  sense  old;  for,  ministering  as  Zechariaa 
did  in  the  priest *s  office  at  the  golden  altar,  he  must 
still  have  been  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
But  in  addition  to  the  advanced  age  of  both  parents, 
Elisabeth  was  barren ;  so  that  if  any  child  was  now  to 
proceed  from  them,  it  could  only  be  as  a  wonder  ac- 
complished by  the  special  grace  and  interposition  of 
God.  What  was  needed,  however,  in  this  respect, 
was  not  to  be  withheld;  for  while  Zecharias  woa 
engaged  in  the  presentation  of  incense,  in  the  temple, 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared,  and  announced  to  him, 
that  his  wife  should  bear  a  son,  and  that  they  should 
call  his  name  John.  (For  the  angelic  appearance  and 
message  on  this  occasion,  see  under  Gabriel  ;  and  for 
the  relation  in  which  Zecharias  stood  to  it,  and  his 
procedure  under  it,  see  Zecharias.)  The  proper  ground 
and  reason  of  the  procedure  lay  in  the  divine  purpose 
to  be  accomplished  by  this  offspring  of  Zecharias,  sioce 
in  him  was  to  be  found  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  God's  dispensations,  and  one  that  should  at  once 
fulfil  and  antiquate  the  old.  But  this  new  era  was  to 
be  pre-eminently  the  day  of  grace,  for  which  the  people 
of  God  had  been  waiting  in  hopeful  expectation — grace 
rising  above  nature,  and  with  its  God- empowered, 
redemptive  agencies  working  out  the  good,  which 
nature  was  altogether  unable  to  accompUsh.  Hence, 
as  here  all  was  to  be,  in  a  manner,  wonderful,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  whole  there  was  to  appear  the  greatest 
of  all  wonders — the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God — 
a  divine  wonder  fitly  opened  the  series,  in  the  birth  of 
him,  who  was  to  herald  the  new  era,  the  son  of  a 
barren  mother,  and  of  parents  both  already  stricken 
in  years.  In  this  respect  he  was  emphatically  a  John 
— Johanan,  Jehovah's  gift,  or  favour — ^in  his  veiy  birth 
the  sign  and  token  of  divine  goodness,  showing  that 
God  had  now  again  begun  to  visit  his  people  with  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  his  grace,  and  was  setting  in  operation 
the  agencies  which  were  to  bring  the  higher  designs  of 
his  covenant  into  effect. 
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The  fitneiB  of  the  name,  however,  appointed  to  be 
borne  by  this  divine  measenger  becomes  more  apparent, 
when  we  look  at  the  account  given  of  the  mission  to 
which  he  was  destined.  Pointing  back  to  the  predic- 
tion contained  in  the  conduding  venes  of  Malachi, 
the  angel  said  to  Zecharias,  ''  Many  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  he  tarn  to  the  Lord  their  God ;  and  he 
shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord/'  La.  i.  le,  Vr.  The  man 
who  should  do  such  a  work  as  this,  must  have  been  in 
the  highest  sense  a  gift  of  grace  from  the  Lord ;  the 
more  so,  as  his  work  was  not  to  stand  alone,  but  to  be 
the  prelude  and  harbinger  of  something  peculiarly  great 
— ^the  immediate  presence  of  the  Lord  himself.  It 
was  John's  singular  honour  to  have  been  made  ages 
before  his  birth  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  in  respect 
to  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  announced,  placed  in 
such  close  juxta-poeition  with  the  Lord  of  glory.  But 
the  reverse  of  honour  wtCs  implied  in  that  purpose,  as 
regards  the  generation  for  which  and  among  which 
he  was  to  appear;  since  it  betokened  their  general  and 
deep-rooted  alienation  from  God.  His  relation  to  Elias 
should  have  put  this  beyond  a  doubt,  and  made  it 
patent  to  all;  for  Elias  was  the  great  prophet-reformer, 
whose  whole  striving  was  directed  to  the  object  of 
reclaiming  a  backslidden  people  to  the  worship  and 
service  of  Jehovah.  They  had  become  degenerate 
plants  of  a  strange  vine,  or  unworthy  descendants  of 
a  godly  ancestry;  and  he  would  at  the  very  hazard  of 
his  life  have  them  brought  back  to  the  right  spiritual 
condition,  lest  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  the  covenant, 
should  come  near  and  consume  them.  This  was  most 
impressively  exhibited  in  his  prayer  on  Mount  Canrnel, 
when,  addressing  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  (the  recognized  fathers  of  the  covenant- 
people)  he  besought  the  answer  of  fire  from  heaven  on 
his  sacrifice,  in  proof  that  he  was  accepted,  and  that 
the  Lord  was  now  turning  the  hearts  of  the  people 
back  again,  i  KL  xvUL  36, 87 — ^back,  namely,  to  Jehovah 
himself,  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  grand  centre  of 
life  and  blessing;  and  secondarily,  to  their  righteous 
fathers ;  from  both  alike  they  were  alienated,  and  the 
return  to  the  one  should  necessarily  involve  also  the 
return  to  the  other.  Such,  precisely,  was  the  work  to 
which  the  son  of  Zecharias  was  destined ;  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  amid  all  their  outward  respect  for  the 
name  and  worship  of  God,  were  again  in  a  state  of 
alienation;  and  this  new  prophet-reformer  was  to  have 
it  for  the  m^n  object  of  his  striving  to  **  turn  them 
back  to  the  Lord  their  God."  In  doing  this  he  should 
also  of  necessity  turn  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  children 
toward  each  other,  so  that  the  godly  fathers  should 
again,  as  it  were,  embrace  their  degenerate  offspring ; 
which  is  all  one  with  saying,  what,  indeed,  is  said  in 
the  explanatory  clause,  that  he  should  bring  "the  dis- 
obedient to  the  wisdom  of  the  just;"  t'.e.  should  make  the 
disobedient  children  become  like  their  just  or  righteous 
parentage.  In  a  word,  both  should  again  become — so 
far  as  the  work  was  really  accomplished — of  one  heart 
and  mind,  having  the  God  of  the  covenant  for  the 
common  object  of  their  homage  and  affection. 

With  this  high  promise  of  future  service  and  glory, 
the  expected  child  was  in  due  time  bom  to  Zecharias, 
and  according  to  the  divine  command  was  named  John. 
"From  the  day  of  his  circumcision  till  the  period  of  his 


entering  on  the  dischaigte  of  his  reforming  agency,  we 
hear  nothing  of  him,  except  that  **he  grew,  and  wazsd 
strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts,''  La.  L  80i  There, 
doubtless,  in  those  wild  solitudes,  which  lay  annind 
his  native  region  in  the  hill  oountry  of  Judes,  hs 
nursed  lus  sotd  to  holy  contemplation  on  the  state  of 
things  among  his  countrymen,  and  the  high  ft»-lltTig  in 
respect  to  ^em,  which  the  divine  word  had  mariced 
out  for  him.  But  that  he  did  not  join  himself,  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed,  to  the  Essenes,  y/rho  had 
settlements  in  certain  parts  of  the  wilderness  on  the 
south  of  Judea,  is  manifest  from  the  far  deeper  insight 
he  afterwards  displayed  into  the  divine  economy  Hiaa 
they  possessed,  and  from  his  entering  on  a  oonzBe  of 
public  procedure,  which  was  entirely  alien  to  thdr 
quiescent  spirit  and  rigid  ceremonialism.  (iSIee  Ebskkxs.) 
While  still  in  the  wilderness,  the  Spirit  of  the  Xjcnd 
began  to  move  him  to  his  enterprise;  there  ^  the  word 
of  God  came  to  him,"  La  ill.  2;  and  he  gave  forth  at 
once  what  he  received,  but  In  doing  so  naturally  ad- 
vanced toward  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  till  he  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  as  thus  only  oould 
he  get  a  sufficient  audience  to  listen  to  his  prodama- 
tion.  Even  when  moving  thither,  however,  he  did 
not  altogether  quit  his  connection  with  the  desert ;  he 
wished,  and  no  doubt  acted  so  as  to  appear,  still  in 
some  sense  a  sojourner  in  it;  for  when  the  authorities 
of  Jerusalem  were  startled  by  the  excitement  he  was 
raising,  and  sent  to  inquire  what  he  said  of  himself,  he 
gave  answer  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "I  am  the  Toice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,"  &c.  His  appearance  in  such  a  place  was 
itself  a  sign — the  luUurcU  wilderness  being  intended  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
with  whom  all,  in  a  manner,  lay  desert,  no  spiritual 
highways  for  the  Lord  to  move  up  and  down  in,  no 
fields  of  righteousness  from  which  he  might  receive  tiie 
fruit  he  desired  to  reap.  It  was  Heaven's  voice,  in- 
deed, that  cried  in  him,  but  it  cried  as  in  a  waste 
howling  wilderness;  therefore,  cried  in  loud  and  earnest 
peals,  that  men  would  repent,  and  prepare  to  meet 
their  Gk>d.  With  this,  also,  corresponded  his  drem, 
which  was  made  of  camel's  hair,  and  girt  abont  with  a 
leathern  girdle— -the  coarsest  attire,  the  garb  of  peni- 
tents, 1  EL  xxL  ST;  and  his  food  locusts  and  wild  honey 
(see  under  the  words) — the  spontaneous  products  of 
waste  or  uncultivated  places — the  diet  of  one  who  was 
keeping,  as  far  as  possible,  a  continual  fast,  UmL  ml  4 
As  John's  earnest  cry  was  a  caU  to  repent,  so  his  ap- 
pearance and  mode  of  life  were  a  kind  of  personified 
repentance;  and  if  the  people  had  understood  aright, 
and  responded  to  his  mission,  they  would  have  con- 
formed themselves  to  the  type  and  pattern  whidi  they 
saw  in  him.  This,  however,  was  what  few  compara- 
tively did,  and  even  they  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 
One  can  easily  conceive  how  the  singularity  of  John's 
appearance,  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  above 
all,  the  solenm  announcement  he  made,  that  the  king* 
dom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,  would  strike  an  awe  into 
men's  minds,  and  raise  a  deep  wave  of  religious  feeling 
through  the  community.  Such  evidently  was  the  case; 
and  as  men's  acquaintance  with  John  grew,  and  they 
saw  more  distinctly  into  the  nature  of  lus  aims  and 
operations,  their  interest  and  concern  would  be  the 
more  profoundly  awakened.  For,  they  oould  not  but 
perceive  a  terrible  energy  in  his  vrords;  what  he  spaka 
must  have  rung  almost  Hke  the  kneill  of  doom  in  their 
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ears;  the  time,  he  said,  was  gone  for  fair  pretexts  and 
hypocritical  observances ;  now,  all  must  be  matter  of 
stem  reality,  since  the  Lord  himself  was  presently  to 
appear,  with  supreme  authority  and  prompt  decision, 
to  deal  with  all  according  to  their  real  state,,  and  either 
draw  them  to  himself  in  love,  or  cast  them  from  him 
as  refuse.  In  further  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  as 
indicative  of  the  greatness  of  the  crisis  that  had  arrived, 
John  came  not  only  preaching  these  stirring  doctrines, 
but  sealing  them  by  an  appropriate  ordinance,  the 
baptism  of  repentance.  {See  Baphsh.)  The  result 
was  that  people's  hearts  were  eyerywhere  moved;  and 
from  all  parts  of  Judea,  including  Jerusalem,  they 
flocked  to  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  confessing  their 
Bins.  Sadducees  were  shaken  from  their  worldliness, 
and  Pharisees  made  for  the  moment  to  feel  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  their  outward  observances;  so  that  John 
himself  seemed  astonished  at  the  anxiety  that  was 
evinced,  and  the  kinds  of  persons  who  applied  to  him, 
Hat.  liL  7.  Nor  did  he  leave  them  in  doubt  as  to  the 
thoroughly  practical  nature  of  the  reformation  which 
was  needed;  the  heart  generally  must  be  turned  toward 
God,  and  the  sins  which  more  easily  and  commonly 
beset  particular  classes  of  men  must  be  forsaken,  that 
each  might  be  found  walking  in  his  uprightness.  La.  IIL 
10-14.  While  he  and  his  disciples  practised  fasting,  and 
seem  to  have  adhered  generally  to  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  as  to  the  form  of  godliness  maintained  by  them, 
there  is  nothing  in  John's  recorded  utterances  to  imply 
that  he  laid  stress  upon  such  things  by  themselves,  or 
even  counted  them  anything  apart  from  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  a  sincere  piety.  Beside  the  intro- 
duction of  baptism,  he  attempted  no  change  in  existing 
usages,  but  sought  merely  to  have  the  life,  which  these 
ought  to  have  expressed,  formed  in  men's  souls,  and 
everything  in  practice  inconsistent  therewith  aban- 
doned. 

The  temporaxy  success  which  attended  John's  mis- 
sion produced  no  undue  elation  in  his  own  mind;  like 
a  divinely  taught  man  he  kept  steadfastly  to  his  proper 
place  and  work.     When  the  people  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  might  not  be  himself  the  long-expected 
Messiah,  and  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem  sent  a  formal 
message  of  inquiry  to  learn  who  he  was,  he  announced 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  he  was  but  a  servant 
and  forerunner  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  unworthy 
even  to  loose,  or  to  bear  his  shoes.     When  Jesus  pre- 
sented himself  at  Jordan  for  baptism,  John,  with  a 
becoming  consciousness  of  his  own  inferiority,  though 
still  without  any  certain  assurance  of  the  proper  Sonship 
of  Jesus,  sought,  as  unworthy,  to  be  excused  from  the 
service,  Jn.  l.  3i;  Mat  III.  14.      And  when,  after  having 
received  such  assurance,  and  publicly  pointed  out  Jesus 
to  his  followers  as  the  coming  Saviour,  he  heard  that 
the  multitudes  were  by  and  by  crowding  to  Jesus  rather 
than  to  himself,  he  meekly  acquiesced  in  the  result, 
and  even  expressed  his  joy  on  account  of  it,  as  seeing 
therein  the  great  end  of  his  mission  reaching  its  accom- 
plishment, Jn.  iU.  S6-36.     By  the  time  this  circumstance 
had  occurred — the  circumstance  which  drew  forth  the 
last  recorded  testimony  of  John  respecting  Jesus — he 
had  moved  considerably  upwards  from  the  region  where 
he  commenced  his  ministry,  and  was  probably  either 
'w^ithin  the  bounds  of  Galilee,   or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.    He  is  said  to  have  been  at  JEaon, 
near  to  Salem  or  Salim;  the  exact  position  of  which, 
however,  is  uncertain.     But  that  his  ministiy  actually 


extended  to  the  precincts  of  Galilee,  if  not  within 
Galilee  itself,  and  that  some  of  his  more  regular  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  thence,  we  know  from  the  account 
in  St.  John's  gospel,  ch.L  29-43;  and  also  from  the  fact  of 
his  imprisonment  by  Herod  Antipaa,  which  implied  his 
having  come  within  the  bounds  of  Herod's  jurisdiction. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  ultimately  extended  his 
labours  into  Galilee,  or  have  passed  into  Persa,  on  the 
farther  side  of  Jordan,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  evangelical  narratives  are  too 
indefinite  to  enable  us  to  determine  his  course  more 
precisely;  nor  do  they  enter  into  the  details  of  his 
connection  with  Herod.  In  all  of  them  the  fact  of  his 
imprisonment  is  mentioned;  and  in  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  ch.  ir.  12,  it  is  even  represented  as  the  starting 
point  of  our  Lord's  more  public  career,  and  in  part  also 
the  reason  of  Galilee  being  chosen  for  the  more  peculiar 
theatre  of  its  operations:  when  the  herald  was  dlenced, 
the  Master  himself  took  up  the  word,  and  carried  it 
onward  to  the  higher  stages  of  development.  But  John 
must  previously  have  laboured  for  some  time  in  Galilee 
or  its  neighbourhood,  and  produced  there  also  a  deep 
wave  of  religious  feeling;  otherwiae,  he  could  never 
have  gained  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  there  held, 
and  the  profound  respect  entertained  toward  him  by 
such  a  man  as  Herod.  For  we  are  told  that  "  Herod 
feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  an 
holy,  and  observed  him ;  and  when  he  heard  him,  he 
did  many  things,  and  heard  him  gladly."  He  would 
not,  however,  do  the  one  thing,  which  John  doubtless 
pressed  upon  him  as  most  especially  requiring  to  be 
done,  if  Herod  would  attain  to  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  a  true  penitent — ^namely,  dissolve  his  adulterous 
connection  with  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife. 
But  to  press  this  was  to  touch  upon  the  tender  point, 
which  Herod  and  his  guilty  partner  could  not  bear  to 
be  named;  and  John  presently  found,  that  as  he  was 
the  new  Elias,  so  he  had  to  confront  a  new  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  who  would  seek  to  do  with  him  as  they  might 
list.  Accordingly,  he  was  cast  into  prison — ^the  deed 
of  Herod,  though  probably  done  at  the  instigation  of 
Herodias;  who  was  not  even  satisfied  with  this  measure 
of  violence,  but  watched  her  opportunity  to  consummate 
the  matter  by  getting  Herod  in  an  unguarded  moment 
committed  to  the  execution  of  John.  This  she  found 
on  the  occasion  of  Herod's  birthday,  and  through  the  i 
instrumentality  of  her  daughter,  who  won  so  much 
upon  the  favour  of  Herod  by  her  dancing,  as  to  obtain 
the  promise  from  him  of  whatsoever  she  should  ask. 
At  the  instigation  of  her  mother  she  asked  and  received 
the  head  of  the  Baptist,  Mat.  ziv.  6-11 ;  Mar.  tL  21-28. 

This  is  altogether  a  more  natural  account  than  that 
given  by  Josephus  (Ant  xrill.  6,2),  which  so  far  agrees, 
however,  that  it  represents  John  as  a  just  man,  and 
had  in  great  honour  among  the  people,  but  connects, 
first  his  imprbonment,  then  his  death,  with  jealous 
apprehensions  on  the  part  of  Herod,  lest  John's  ex- 
treme popularity  should  prove  the  occasion  of  political 
disturbances.  On  this  suspicion,  it  is  said,  John  was 
''taken  up,  and  being  sent  bound  to  the  castie  of 
Machserus,  was  slain  there."  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, and  is,  indeed,  the  general  belief,  that  the 
castle  of  Machsrus  (which  stood  in  Persea,  toward  the 
extreme  south-east  of  the  district,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  top  of  the  Dead  Sea)  was  the  place  of  John's 
confinement  and  death.  But  from  all  that  we  know 
both  of  John  and  Herod  it  is  greatly  more  probable. 
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that  John's  faithfuhiess  toward  Herod  and  Herodias 
were  the  prompting  cause  of  the  treatment  he  received, 
than  any  dread  of  popular  commotions.  The  precise 
period,  either  of  John's  imprisonment  or  of  his  death, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  seems  plain,  that  all  the 
eyents  and  discourses  related  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
from  ch.  iv.  12  to  the  commencement  of  ch.  xiv.,  lay 
between  the  one  and  the  other;  and  this  included  the 
calling  and  appointment  of  the  twelve  apostles,  partly 
preceded  and  partly  followed  by  an  extensive  missionaiy 
tour  through  the  synagogues  and  towns  of  Galilee, 
eh.  iT.  i7-2» — the  delivering  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
followed  by  a  series  of  miraculous  cures,  and  a  visit  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  lake — another  series  of  discourses 
and  miracles,  followed  by  a  second  extensive  tour 
through  the  cities  of  Galilee,  with  much  teaching  in 
the  synagogues,  ch.  ix. — the  sending  forth  of  the  twelve 
on  their  separate  missionary  tour,  ch.  x. — the  message 
from  John  himself,  and  the  discourses  to  which  it  gave 
xise,  ch.  xi. — ^the  return  of  the  disciples,  with  many 
transactions  and  discourses  ensuing,  and  in  particuhu* 
the  formal  conunencement  of  speaking  in  parables, 
ch.  xli  xUl.  Wiesler,  and  those  who  follow  his  chrono- 
logical order  (Chron.  SfnopsiB,  p.  292).  would  crowd  all  this 
part  of  our  Lord's  ministry  into  what  seems  an  in- 
credibly short  period,  and  would  place  the  Baptist's 
imprisonment  in  March,  and  his  death  in  April,  of  the 
same  year.  The  reasons  for  this  are  to  a  large  extent 
fanciful  and  unsatisfactory,  but  need  not  here  be  in- 
quired into.  Looking  simply  at  the  variety  and  fulness 
of  the  evangelical  narrative,  as  now  noticed,  stretching 
between  the  two  events,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
John's  imprisonment  must  have  lasted  several  months, 
and  may  even  have  continued  for  the  best  part  of  a 
year.  By  comparing  Mat.  xiv.  15-21  with  Jn,  vi.  4, 
it  would  appear  that  the  execution  of  John  took  place 
shortly  before  the  passover  which  preceded  the  one 
at  which  our  Lord  suffered ;  so  that  very  little  more 
than  a  year  must  have  elapsed  between  the  two  deaths. 
Resembling,  though  John  did,  in  so  many  things 
the  Elijah  of  former  days,  the  exit  of  the  one  from  his 
field  of  labour  was  &s  remarkable  for  its  humiliating 
circumstances,  as  the  other  for  its  singular  glory — ^the 
one  dying  as  a  felon  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
the  other,  without  tasting  at  all  of  death,  ascending  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  in  John's  case  it  could 
not  be  otherwise;  the  forerunner,  no  more  than  the 
disciple,  could  be  above  his  Master;  and  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  the  one  must  the  followers  of  Jesus 
be  prepared  for  what  was  going  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  other.  After  John's  death,  and  growing  out  of  it, 
a  whole  series  of  special  actions  and  discourses  were 
directed  to  this  end  by  our  Lord.  The  manner  of 
John's  death,  therefore,  is  on  no  account  to  be  regarded 
as  throwing  a  depreciatory  reflection  on  his  position 
and  ministry.  He  was,  as  Christ  himself  testified,  **  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,"  Jilt. 36;  and,  with  one 
slight  exception,  he  fulfilled  his  arduous  course  in  a 
truly  noble  and  valiant  spirit.  The  exception  referred 
to  was  the  message  he  sent  from  his  prison  to  Jesus, 
asking  whether  Jesus  was  he  that  should  come,  or  they 
should  still  look  for  another?  The  question  has  ap- 
peared so  unsuitable  for  John,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  commentators  from  the  earliest  times  have  thought 
that  it  must  have  been  suggested  by  John's  disciples, 
and  that  for  their  satisfaction,  rather  than  his  own,  he 
agreed  to  send  it.     But  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the 


narrative.  The  disciples  axe  expressly  said  to  have 
been  sent  by  John  on  this  errand;  or,  as  it  is  still  mora 
explicitly  given  in  what  appears  to  be  the  ooirect  read- 
ing of  Mat.  xi.  2,  he  tent  through  (8td  not  &/o)  his  dii- 
dples.  The  occasion  also,  which  is  represented  as 
having  led  to  the  sending,  namely,  John's  having  heard 
in  prison  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Jesus,  coonects  it 
with  a  peculiarity  in  his  condition,  not  theirs.  And 
then  the  specific  and  personal  form  given  to  our  Lord  s 
reply,  "  Go  and  tell  John  the  things  which  ye  do  see 
and  hear,"  fix  the  matter  as  distinctly  upon  him  as  it 
is  possible  for  language  to  do.  By  sending  such  a 
message,  however,  John  had  not  lost  his  confidence  in 
Jesus  as  the  great  representative  of  Heaven,  whose 
coming  he  had  heralded;  the  very  application  to  him 
for  an  authoritative  direction  betokened  the  reverse ; 
but  he  could  not  understand  how,  while  such  mighty 
works  were  showing  themselves  forth  in  him,  there 
should  be  so  little  seen  of  that  decisive  action  on  the 
side  of  righteousness,  and  against  iniquity,  which  John 
had  been  led  by  the  writings  of  Malachi,  and  by  his  own 
spiritual  insight,  to  connect  with  the  coming  Messiah 
Manifestly,  it  was  from  no  want  of  power,  that  the 
work  was  not  done — ^why,  then,  did  it  not  appear! 
Might  there  not  be  still  some  other  and  future  mani- 
festation of  the  Holy  One  to  be  looked  for?  In  short, 
the  Baptist  had  been  fixing  his  eye  too  exclusively  oa 
one  aspect  of  the  Lord's  work,  and  overlooking  othere, 
which  required  equally  to  be  taken  into  account.  He 
hence  got  bewildered  in  his  views,  and  received  from 
Christ  a  message  in  reply,  which  was  exactly  fitted  to 
rectify  them;  since  it  reminded  him  of  things  being  in 
progress,  which  ancient  prophecy  had  distinctly  asso- 
ciated with  Messiah's  agency,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
allowing  him,  who  had  so  great  a  work  to  do,  to  take 
his  own  way  of  doing  it — ''  blessed  is  he,  whosoever 
shall  not  be  offended  in  me."  But  lest  those  aroond 
should,  from  what  John  did,  or  what  our  Lord  said  in 
reply,  take  up  disparaging  views  of  this  great  messen- 
ger of  Heaven,  Jesiis  proceeded  in  very  strong  and 
animating  language  to  discourse  to  the  people  concern- 
ing him,  and  declared  him  to  be,  not  only  a  true  pro- 
phet of  God,  but  greater  even  than  a  prophet,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  the  greatest  that  up  till  his  time  had 
been  bom  of  women,  because  standing  the  nearest  in 
his  work  and  calling  to  the  Lord  himself.  Yet  still 
only  relatively  greatest;  for  the  very  drcumstanoe 
which  raised  him  above  those  who  had  gone  before— 
his  proximity  to  Christ — depressed  him  in  respect  to 
those  who  were  to  follow;  so  that  the  least  (or  rather, 
the  comparatively  little)  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
should  be  greater  than  he  who  stood  only  at  its  thresh- 
old. Knowing  more,  and  receiving  more  of  Christ 
and  his  glorious  work,  they  should  stand  higher  in  the 
endowments  and  privileges  of  grace.  Viewed  thus, 
the  circumstance  which  at  first  sight  appears  so  strange, 
is  perfectly  explicable.  And  though  it  does  involve  a 
certain  weakness  or  defect,  in  respect  to  John's  appi«- 
hension  of  divine  things,  yet  not  more,  certainly,  than 
appeared  for  a  time  in  the  apostles  themselves^  who 
were  relatively  greater  than  he.  Mat.  xfi.  21,^;  and  it 
leaves  untouched  his  integrity  and  honour  as  a  special 
messenger  of  Heaven,  in  whom  and  in  whose  work 
divine  wisdom  was  justified. 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE,  LIFE  OF.  The  lifeof 
this  eminent  apostle,  though  in  many  respects  highly  in- 
teresting, does  not  furnish  any  great  variety  of  incident 
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His  character  was  rather  contemplative  than  energetic; 
his  taste  led  him  rather  to  spiritual  communion  with 
hia  heloved  Lord,  than  to  vigorous  action  in  the  world. 
The  knowledge  conveyed  to  us  in  the  Scripture  of  the 
history  of  John  is  not  large.  Tradition  may  seem  to 
furnish  us  with  much;  but  this,  after  all,  contains  little 
that  is  trustworthy;  and,  like  traditionary  history  in 
general,  becomes  more  abundant  as  it  gets  farther  from 
its  source ;  as  if  it  would  make  up  by  its  fulness  of 
detail  for  its  weakness  of  foundation. 

We  will  first  notice  the  principal  facts  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  New  Testament.  St.  John  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  youngest  of  the  apostles.  Pro- 
bably he  was  bom  at  Bethsaida,  a  small  town  upon  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret.  At  least,  we  know  that  Beth- 
saida  was  **  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter/'  Jn.  i.  44; 
and  that  James  and  John  were,  in  their  fishing-trade, 
''partners  with  Simon,'*  Lu. t. lo.  John,  and  James 
his  brother,  were  sons  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  on  the 
lake.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Zebedee  was  uncle  to 
the  Baptist.  All,  however,  that  we  really  know  of 
him  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  fishing- 
vessel,  and  that  he  had  ''hired  servants,"  H&r.  L  so. 
Salome,  the  mother  of  John,  was  one  of  those  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus  of  their  substance,  and  who 
purchased  spices  to  anoint  his  body.  All  this  would 
lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  family  were  by  no  means 
of  the  lowest  class;  that  they  were  not  despised  by 
their  own  countrymen ;  and  that  their  circumstances 
were  not  such  as  to  prevent  their  giving  to  their  chil- 
dren a  sufficient  education.  We  may  couple  with  this 
the  circumstance  that  John  is  spoken  of  (at  least  there 
seems  no  reason  to  discredit  the  ordinary  notion  that 
the  disciple  spoken  of,  Jn.  xviil.  16,  was  our  apostle)  as 
personally  known  unto  the  high-priest,  a  fact  which 
anyhow  implies  respectability  of  station ;  and  further, 
that  when  the  Saviour  had  consigned  to  him  the  care 
of  Maiy  his  mother,  he  "  took  her  to  his  own  home," 
from  which  we  should  infer  that  he  was  possessor  of  a 
house  somewhere,  if  not  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  we  con- 
clude, upon  the  whole,  that  St.  John  belonged  from  the 
first  to  what  may  be  termed  the  middle  class  of  Jewish 
society,  and  that  probably  when,  Ac.  It.  is,  it  is  said  that 
the  council  perceived  of  Peter  and  John  that  they  were 
' '  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  "  {dypd/ifiaroi  xal  Iditarai), 
it  merely  means  that  they  had  not  been  regularly 
trained  in  the  schools  of  Tabnudic  theology,  and  not 
that  they  were  destitute  of  fair  ordinary  education. 

Of  the  character  of  Zebedee,  the  father  of  the  apostle, 
nothing  is  known  to  us,  except  indeed  the  negative 
feature  of  it — ^that  he  made  no  opposition  to  his  sons' 
obeying  the  call  of  Jesus  and  following  him.  Salome 
seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  piety,  and  probably 
had  long  been  "waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel." 
Her  somewhat  selfish  request  that  her  "sons  might 
sit,  the  one  at  his  right  hiuid  and  the  other  at  his  left, 
in  his  kingdom,"  would  at  least  show  her  full  beUef 
that  liis  kingdom  would  ere  long  come.  From  his 
mother's  character,  and  perhaps  his  father's,  it  would 
seem  likely  that  St.  John  was  early  made  acquainted 
with  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  led  to 
see  in  them  many  a  promise  of  a  future  anointed  De- 
liverer. 

It  has  usually  been  thought,  and  probably  with 
justice,  that  John  was  the  companion  of  Andrew  when 
the  Baptist  (of  whom,  in  that  case,  they  must  both 
have  been  disciples)  "looked  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked. 


and  said.  Behold,  the  Ijamb  of  God,"  and  that  thus, 
under  the  training  of  that  great  teacher,  he  had  already 
received  instruction  which  might  well  prepare  his  mind 
to  look  for  a  Messiah. 

After  following  Jesus  to  his  own  home,  it  would 
appear  that  John  accompanied  him  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  and  again  upon  his  return  through  Samaria 
to  Galilee;  again,  it  would  seem,  accompanying  him  on 
his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem.  At  least  the  narrative  in 
chapters  ii.-v.  seems  to  be  the  report  of  one  who  was 
either  himself  present  at  the  scenes  described,  or  who 
had  received  information  of  the  particulars  while  they 
were  yet  fresh. 

It  would  appear  that  John,  after  the  miracle  at 
Bethesda,  was  permitted  for  a  while  to  return  to  Galilee, 
and  to  pursue  his  ordinary  occupation;  and  that,  after- 
wards, with  his  own  broUier  James,  and  with  Andrew 
and  Peter,  he  was  agun  summoned  to  attend  imme- 
diately upon  the  Saviour.  Very  few  particulars  how- 
ever are  afforded  us.  We  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  With  Peter  and  with  James  he  shares 
the  honoiu*  of  being  admitted  to  peculiarly  dose  inti- 
macy with  his  Master,  and  of  being  present  at  scenes 
from  which  others  were  excluded— the  raising  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  the  transfiguration,  and  the  agony. 
He  was  especially  beloved  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  was 
allowed  the  peculiar  honour  of  reclining  next  to  him  at 
the  final  paschal  supper — of  "leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom;" 
while  through  him  was  made  known  to  the  rest  the 
intended  treachery  of  Judas.  In  a  few  hours  after- 
wards a  distinction  was  afforded  him  yet  more  honourable 
and  more  touching.  The  Saviour  on  the  cross  commits 
to  him  the  care  of  his  beloved  mother.  "  He  saith 
unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  son;  and  to  the 
disciple.  Behold  thy  mother;  and  from  that  hour  that 
disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home,"  Jn.  xix.  26, 27. 

A  few  more  particulars  respecting  him  may  be 
gathered  from  his  own  Gospel,  and  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles — his  early  visit  with  Peter  to  the  sepulchre 
— his  retiring  for  a  while,  after  the  resurrection,  to  his 
former  occupation  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias — ^his  meeting 
again  with  his  Lord— and  the  words  uttered  with  regard 
to  him  by  the  Saviour  to  Peter,  which  might  seem 
perhaps  to  imply  that  John  should  not  die  by  the  sword 
of  martyrdom. 

Thus  much  is  told  us  in  the  Gospels.  From  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  gather  that  he  was  with  his 
brethren  at  the  great  day  of  Pentecost — that,  in  con- 
nection with  Peter,  he  was  made  the  instrument  of 
curing  the  man  who  was  lame  from  his  birth,  and  was 
joined  with  Peter  also  in  nobly  defending  his  Master's 
cause  before  the  assembled  council.  He  is  found  again, 
in  company  with  Peter,  in  Samaria,  confirming  the 
work  which  Philip  the  evangelist  had  begun.  All  that 
is  further  reported  concerning  him  in  the  notices  of 
Scripture,  is  that  Paul  met  with  him  at  Jerusalem 
(probably  about  the  year  52),  and  received  from  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  Oa.ii.o;  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  "  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,"  R«  i.  9. 

The  above  is  perhaps  aU,  or  nearly  all,  which  can  be 
directly  gathered  from  the  Scripture  concerning  St.  John. 
We  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  the  circumstances  concern- 
ing hiin  upon  which  antiquity  is  pretty  well  agreed, 
and  which  at  all  events  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
New  Testament.  It  seems  universally  allowed  that  the 
latter  years  of  the  apostle's  life  were  principally  spent  at 
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EphenuB;  while  also  there  is  a  tradition  that  lie  made 
Jerusalem  his  ordinary  place  of  residenoe  till  after  the 
death  of  Mary,  an  event  which  Eusebius  places  in  the 
year  58.  There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  St.  John 
in  the  accounts  given  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
of  St.  Paul's  ministry  at  Ephesus  (which  probably 
lasted  from  56  to  60),  nor  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  nor  in  either  of  the  epistles  to  Timothy.  Again, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  John  was  at  Jeru- 
salem during  Paul's  final  visit  to  that  city  in  60  or  61. 
HiB  absence  might  possibly  be  merely  temporaiy;  but 
it  Ib  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  ceased  to  reside  at 
Jerusalem  considerably  before  he  removed  to  Ephesus, 
though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  tradition  as  to 
his  place  of  sojourn.  In  fact,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
likely  that  he  removed  to  Epli^us  till  after  the  death  of 
Paul,  which  took  place  probably  in  66.  The  general 
voice  of  history  seems  to  make  him,  from  shortly  after 
that  period,  the  great  centre  of  authority  and  spiritual 
light  in  Asia  Minor,  and  especially  the  opponent  of 
those  floating  notions  and  fancies  which  ultimately 
ripened  into  the  Gnostic  heresies,  and  with  reference  to 
which  St.  Paul  had  abready  said  to  the  elders  of  Ephe- 
sus— ''Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise  speaking 
perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them." 
His  banishment  at  Patmos,  during  which  he  was 
favoured  with  the  wondrous  visions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
probably  took  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  perhaps  about  the  year  95,  though  some 
have  referred  it  to  the  reign  of  Nero.  An  account  is 
given  in  TertuHian,  and  adopted  by  Jerome,  of  St.  John's 
being  taken  to  Rome  imder  Domitian,  of  his  being  cast 
into  a  caJdron  of  boiling  oil,  of  his  miraculous  deliver- 
ance from  it,  and  of  his  being  afterwards  removed  to 
Patmos.  This  mode  of  punishment  however  was,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  never  customary  at  Bome; 
and  the  account  rests  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Tertul- 
Uan,  who  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  his  critical 
powers.  He  b  therefore  usually  considered  as  mis- 
taken. The  death  of  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  at  Ephesus  in  the  reign  of  IVajan;  his  age 
being  stated  by  various  writers,  on  authority  perhaps 
littie  more  than  conjectural,  at  from  90  to  120  years. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  character  and  disposition 
of  St.  John,  it  will  be  desirable  for  us  to  say  a  Uttie, 
and  perhaps  to  illustrate  what  we  say  by  one  or  two 
other  traditionary  incidents.  His  tendencies,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  seem  much  more  towards  con- 
templation than  towards  external  action.  In  the  littie 
that  is  told  of  him  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  discover  anything  which  he  actually 
did,  or  even  actually  said.  He  is  associated  always 
with  Peter,  and  to  Peter  aU  that  is  said  or  done  nuiy 
naturally  be  assigned.  A  contrast  might  be  drawn, 
not  witiiout  its  interest,  between  John  and  Peter 
on  the  one  side,  and  John  and  Paul  on  the  other 
— the  quiet  unobtrusive  love  of  John  with  the  ardent 
and  sometimes  rash  forwardness  of  Peter;  the  calm 
meditative  style  of  writing  of  St.  John  with  the  style 
of  St.  Paul,  at  once  logical  and  warmly  energetic.  The 
character  of  John  might  appear  at  first  sight  almost 
feminine — ^gentie,  well-nigh  to  the  borders  of  weakness. 
Combined,  however,  with  this  is  another  element,  that 
of  earnest  and  quick  wrath.  His  desire  to  call  for  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  those  Samaritans  who  declined 
to  receive  Jesus,  as  he  was  journeying  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, may  serve  as  an  instance  of  this,  La.  ix.  61-66.    It 


may  perhaps  be  from  this  peculiarity  of  diancter  that    ' 
Jesus  gave  to  John  and  to  his  brother  James  the  name 
of  Boanerges,  "  Sons  of  Thunder.**    His  epistles,  too, 
Bte  remarkable  for  the  pointed  energy  witii  which  he 
expresses  censure.     We  may  take  as  instances  1  Jn.  I 
6,  and  U.  9;  to  which  we  may  add  the  cutting  censure 
upon  Diotrephea,  s  Jn.  lo,  ii.    As  an  illustration  of  the 
severity  of  his  hatred  of  opposition  to  the  truth,  we 
may  tsJce  the  well-known  story,  narrated  by  Irenaeus, 
on  the  authority  of  those  who  had  received  it  bam 
Polyoarp;  that,  while  he  resided  at  Ephesus,  on  going 
to  the  public  baths,  he  perceived  that  Gerinthus,  the 
heretical  leader,  was  there.    He  came  out  again  with 
haste,  saying,  that  he  fearcd  the  building  would  fall, 
while  Gerinthus,  an  enemy  of  the  truth,  was  within  it. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  tender,  untiring  love  whidi 
animated  him  as  a  pastor  of  the  flock,  we  may  refer  to 
what  is  told  us  by  Clement  of  Alexandria^  in  his  book 
tIs  6  fftaj^hfk€¥(n  irXo(/<r(of.    The  narrative  is  given  at 
considerable  length,  and  we  must  abridge  rather  than 
tnuuQate.    While  addressing  the  brethren  in  a  rity 
near  Ephesus,  the  apostie  was  greatiy  attracted  by  a 
certain  youth  of  noble  appearance,   and  comadtfced 
him  to  the  special  care  of  the  bishop  of  the  place.  The 
latter  took  him  home,  educated  and  trained  him,  and 
finally  admitted  him  to  baptism.    When  this  was  done, 
the  pastor  abated  his  watchfulness,  and  the  youth  wsb 
drawn  aside,  and  from  one  evil  oonrse  went  on  to 
another,  till  finally  he  renounced  all  hope  in  the  grue 
of  God — organized  a  band  of  robbers,  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  and  surpassed  them  all  in  cruelty  and  rio- 
lence.    After  a  time  St.  John  again  visits  the  city. 
He  inquires  for  the  young  man.    He  says  to  the  bishop, 
"  Bestore  the  pledge  which  the  Saviour  and  I  intmsted 
to  you  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation."    He 
bishop  at  first  cannot  understand  him,  but  at  length 
says  with  tears,  "  He  is  dead."     '*  How  did  he  dief' 
says  the  apostle.  "  He  is  dead  to  God,"  says  the  bishop, 
"  he  became  godless,  and  finally  a  robber."    Si  John 
rent  his  clothes,  and  cried,  **  To  what  keeper  have  I 
intrusted  my  brother's  soul  I'*   He  procures  a  horse  and 
guide,  and  hastens  to  the  robber's  fortress.    He  is 
seized  by  the  sentinels.   "  Take  me,'*  says  he,  **  to  yonr 
captain."    The  captain,  at  the  sight  of  him,  flees  from 
sense  of  shame.     "  Why  do  you  flee  from  me — ^from  me 
— ^your  father,  an  unarmed  old  man  f    Tou  have  yet 
a  hope  of  life.     I  wiU  yet  give  account  to  Christ  for 
you.     If  need  be,  I  will  gladly  die  for  you."    WiA 
many  such  words  he  prevailed  upon  the  prodigal    He 
finally  led  him  back  to  the  church,  pleaded  with  him, 
strove  with  him  in  fasting,  urged  him  with  admoni- 
tions, and  never  forsook  him,  till  he  was  able  to  restore 
him  to  the  church,  an  example  of  sincere  r^ntanoe 
and  genuine  renewal. 

We  may  add  one  more  characteristic  fact  reconkd  br 
Jerome.  '*  When  John  had  reached  extreme  old  age, 
he  became  too  feeble  to  walk  to  the  meetings,  and  wai 
carried  to  them  by  young  men.  He  could  no  longer 
say  much,  but  he  repeated  the  words,  *  littie  diildren, 
love  one  another.'  When  asked  why  he  constantly 
repeated  the  same  words,  he  would  reply,  'Because 
this  is  the  conmiand  of  the  Lord,  and  because  enough 
is  done  if  but  this  one  thing  be  done.'  '* 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  renoarkable  charactezistic 
of  the  mind  of  St  John  was  his  power  of  appredating 
the  character  of  Jesus.  In  fact,  we  have  scaroeiy  in  the 
English  language  a  word  which  exactiy  conveys  the 
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whole  of  what  we  xneui.  He  seems  as  if  he  entirely 
thought  with  and  felt  with  his  Master,  so  that  their 
mmds  became  ahnost  as  one.  It  is  possible  that  this 
might  not  so  fully  be  the  case  with  him  at  all  times, 
or  under  all  droumstances.  It  was  especially  so  when 
our  Lord  was  discoursing  on  matters  peculiarly  tender 
or  peculiarly  spirituaL  The  intense  love  which  he 
entertained  for  his  Master  showed  itself,  among  other 
ways,  by  his  Master's  discourses  being  treasured  up  in 
his  heart,  and  that  in  a  way  so  natural  and  so  com- 
plete, that  they  might  appear  almost  like  the  pourings 
forth  of  his  own  mind.  This,  however,  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  what  must  be  said  in  our  next  article,  [t.  b.] 
JOHN,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.— I.  The  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  thb  gospel  is  the  first  point  that  here 
calls  for  consideration.  And  on  this,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  proofe  of  it  afforded  by  the  early  church,  our 
business  will  be  Tery  simple.  It  was  scarcely  contro- 
verted at  all  in  ancient  days.  It  would  i^pear  that 
there  was  only  one  very  obscure  sect  in  Asia  Minor, 
known  as  tiieAlogi,  who  called  it  in  question.  These, 
it  seems,  from  excessive  opposition  to  the  heresy  of 
Montanus,  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  indeed  the  Apocalypse  also,  through  a  notion, 
sufficiently  absurd,  that  the  writer  favoured  some  of 
the  views  of  that  heretic.  The  accounts,  however, 
which  we  have  of  the  Alogi  at  all  are  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful character. 

"This  gospel,"  to  quote  from  Home's  Introduction, 
"  is  alluded  to  once  by  Clement  of  Rome,  and  once  by 
Barnabas ;  and  four  times  by  Ignatius,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  evangelist,  and 
had  conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apostles. 
It  was  also  received  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  Tatian,  by 
the  churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons,  by  Iremeus,  Athe- 
nagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  in  short  by  all  subsequent 
writers  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.''*  We  may 
therefore  view  the  genuineness  of  the  gospel  as  trium- 
phantly proved,  so  far  as  regards  the  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity. Not  only  did  the  church  thus  from  the  earliest 
times  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  gospel  of 
John,  but  the  influence  of  this  gospel  has  always  been 
of  the  most  powerful  kind,  and  has  in  a  manner  car- 
ried the  evidence  of  its  divine  original  along  with  it. 
It  is,  as  Thierch  has  justly  said,  in  his  Church  History 
(p.  255),  an  utter  impossibility  in  ecclesiastical  history  to 
imagine  another  author  to  have  composed  this,  the 
most  influential  of  Christian  documents,  and  then 
ascribed  it  John;  we  might  as  well  say,  the  church  has 
not  come  forth  from  Christ. 

Modem  criticism,  however,  has  by  no  means  uniformly 
conoiirred  in  this  view,  and  the  Gospel  of  John  has  not 
escaped  from  the  attacks,  which  in  various  forms  have 
been  directed  against  the  other  apostolic  productions. 
The  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  it  are,  in 
our  judgment,  peculiarly  futile,  and  in  almost  every 
inatance  are  the  of&pring  of  philosophic  or  historical 
speculation.  Some  of  the  doctrinal  opponents  of  our 
Lord's  divinity  toward  the  close  of  last  centui^  began 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel, 
but  even  Priestley  and  other  leading  Socinian  writers 
discouraged  the  attempt;  they  sought  rather  by  their 
own  peculiar  exegesiB  to  get  rid  of  the  testimony  it 
yields  to  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  similar  objections  were  urged  on  the  Con- 
Vox*.  I. 


tinent,  in  particular  by  Breteohneider,  who,  however, 
afterwards  retracted  them.  The  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss  was  not  specially  directed  against  the  apostolic 
authority  of  this  gospel,  any  more  than  of  the  others; 
but  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  entire  credibility  of 
the  gospel  history,  it  necessarily  impugned  the  histori- 
cal character  and  apostolic  authorship  of  them  all. 
The  most  elaborate  attempt  to  establish  its  spuriousness 
has  proceeded  from  the  Tttfaingen  school  (Baur,  and  his 
coadjutors  Llitzelbergen,  Schwegler)  who  would  trans- 
fer the  production  of  this  gospel  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  second  century,  and  account  for  its  appearance 
then  by  the  mediating  influence  of  Gnostic  specula- 
tion pressing  into  the  church,  and,  under  the  guise  of 
apostolic  history  and  discourse,  trying  to  reconcile  the 
discordant  elements  which  prevailed  in  it.  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  writer  of  John's  gospel  (as  of 
many  other  books  of  the  New  Testament)  was  an  art- 
ful impostor;  and  Christianity  as  we  now  know  it  arose 
at  the  dose  of  the  second  century,  as  the  result  of  a 
merely  human  and  intellectual  development,  not  only 
without  holiness  of  aim  or  purposei,  but  in  league  with 
deliberate  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  Such  a  monstrous 
scheme  needs  no  refutation  here,  and  the  less  so,  as  it 
has  well-nigh  ceased  to  attract  notice  in  the  land  of  its 
birth.  It  would  subordinate  the  facts  of  Christianity 
and  the  character  of  its  writings  to  the  mere  demands  <^ 
a  logical  process. 

Several  of  the  objections,  which  were  urged  against 
this  gospel  by  the  parties  just  referred  to  have  recently 
been  reproduced  by  R^nan,  in  what  he  designates 
the  Vie  de  Jisus^  but  what  has  been  more  fitly  called 
The  Romance  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  For  while  professing 
to  hold  by  the  historical  character  of  this  gospel,  as 
well  as  of  the  others,  he  departs  from  such  a  view 
whenever  it  suits  his  purpose,  and  regards  them  as  in 
part  only  historical,  in  part  also  legendary.  The  gospel 
according  to  such  a  one  is  taken  by  him,  as  it  was 
anciently  by  Faustus  the  Mamchsean,  to  mean  simply 
after  the  style  or  mode  of  that  one  {see  under  Gospel); 
but  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  considerable  parts 
from  other  hands;  while  still,  he  conceives  these  to  have 
been  made  so  early,  that  even  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
latest  of  the  whole,  existed  substantially  in  its  present 
form  before  the  dose  of  the  first  century.  It  issued, 
he  conceives,  about  that  time  from  what  he  calls  "  the 
great  school  of  Asia  Minor,  which  attached  itself  to 
John,"  a  school,  namely,  of  Gnostic  disdples,  to  whom 
John  communicated  certain  reminiscences  of  his  own 
respecting  Jesus;  these,  it  is  supposed,  they  cast  into  a 
Gnostic  mould,  and,  employing  them  in  the  interests  of 
their  peculiar  views,  they  sent  the  result  forth  under 
the  name  of  John — ^though  it  presented  Jesus  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  given  of  him  in  the  other 
gospels  (p.  xxxil.)  Such  a  gospel,  for  which  John  merely 
contributed  some  of  the  materials,  but  itself  properly 
the  fabrication  of  an  unscrupulous  coterie  of  Ephesian 
Gnostics,  yet  breathed  the  loftiest  spiritual  tone,  and 
rose  almost  immediatdy  to  the  highest  estimation  and 
influence  in  the  church,  and  that  too,  while  she  was 
resisting  to  the  uttermost  all  other  manifestations  of 
the  Gnostic  spirit,  and  had  still  amongst  her  members 
many  who  had  received  their  impressions  of  the  tmth 
fresh  from  the  eye-witnesses  and  companions  of  the  Lord ! 
Tins  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredible;  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  is  not  till  the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, that  the  Gnostic  spirit  could  (from  anything  we 
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know  of  its  histoiy)  be  conceived  capable  of  even  mak- 
ing such  an  attempt.  If  ever  made,  the  product  wouU 
assuredly  have  borne  a  very  different  character  from 
that  of  this  gospel,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for  its 
naturalness  and  simplicity,  and  for  the  deep  Hebraistic 
cast  of  its  thought  and  languages-peculiarities  certainly 
found  elsewhere  than  in  any  school  of  GnoeticiBm. 
Even  Ewald,  who  deals  so  arUtrarily  with  many  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  and  in  some  things  also  with  this 
gospel,  yet  holds  it  to  be  the  genuine  writing  of  the 
apostle  John;  and  regardi  it  as  "to  us  important  and 
singularly  instructive  from  being  the  production  of  this 
very  author,  the  beloved  disciple  among  the  twelve, 
who,  though  not  trained  in  lus  youth  to  learning  and 
book-making,  yet  in  advanced  age  determined  on  com- 
posing an  evangelical  narrative,  and  was  capable  of 
making  one  so  wonderfully  complete.  For  that  the 
apostle  John  was  really  the  author  of  this  gospel,  and 
that  no  other  conceived  and  executed  it  than  he,  who 
in  every  age  has  been  known  as  its  author,  cannot  be 
doubted  or  denied  (however  often  it  has  been  so  in  our 
times  on  grounds  quite  foreign  to  the  matter):  on  the 
contrary,  to  whatever  side  one  looks,  all  groimds,  and 
traces,  and  memorials  conspire  to  prevent  us  from  allow- 
ing any  such  doubt  to  obtain  serious  regard"  (Dio 
JobaunaiMlM  Schrifteii,  L  p.  43). 

There  are  points,  however,  uiged  by  R^nan,  as  they 
have  often  been  by  others,  which  call  for  some  degree 
of  attention.  There  are,  it  is  alleged,  certain  indica- 
tion of  a  metaphysical  turn  of  thinking  savouring  of 
the  Gnostic  spirit  of  speculation,  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  natural  to  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  or  likely  to 
have  found  expression  in  his  writings.  To  this  we 
would  merely  reply,  that,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
John  had  long  been  residing  at  Ephesus,  where  the 
Gnostic  tendency  began  early  to  show  itself;  that  while 
there  he  could  not  but  be  familiar  with  its  workings,  and 
that  nothing  was  more  likely,  d  priori,  than  that  he 
should  pronounce  his  judgment  upon  them,  while,  un- 
less we  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  inspiration  from  above,  we  can  consider  nothing 
more  likely  than  that,  in  treating  of  the  loftiest  themes, 
his  language  should  rise  fully  to  the  occasion. 

There  are  however  arguments  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  this;  and  the  principal  one  is  the  alleged  discre- 
pancy of  character  between  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
as  given  by  St.  John,  and  those  narrated  by  the  qther 
evangelists,  especially  by  Matthew.  M.  B^nan  ventures 
to  assert  this  difference  in  a  style  sufficiently  bold. 
He  says,  "  The  difference  is  such  that  one  must  make 
a  decided  choice:  if  Jesus  spoke  as  Matthew  represents, 
he  did  not  speak  as  John  represents."  And  again  he 
says,  speaking  of  our  Lord*B  discounes  as  told  us  by 
St.  John,  "  The  mystical  tone  of  these  discourses  does 
not  in  the  least  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Jesus,  as  this  is  exhibited  in  the  synoptical 
gospels.**  Now,  we  cannot  but  think  euch  a  mode  of 
arguing  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation.  We  fully 
admit,  and  none  can  help  admitting,  that  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  as  reported  by  St.  John  are  considerably  dif- 
ferent in  style  from  those  of  the  other  gospels;  but  yet 
we  consider  such  difference  to  be  little  more  than  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  The  discourses  in  the  other 
gospels  are  for  the  most  part  those  addressed  to  the 
multitude  at  large  (the  multitude  listening  in  ignor- 
ance), or  else  to  his  own  disciples  in  the  less  advanced 
portion  of  their  course.    The  discourses  in  St.  John 


are  of  a  very  different  dass.  They  are  usually  addreaed 
either  to  his  opponents — opponents  who,  however  deiti- 
tute  of  really  spiritual  discernment,  were  most  laigely  io- 
formed  in  Uie  theology  or  theosophy  of  their  age;  or  ebe 
they  were  addressed  to  his  apostles,  or  his  veiydesreit 
frimds  not  apostles,  and  in  moments  of  peculiar  ten- 
derness and  confidence.  In  the  other  evangelists  we 
find  occasionally  expresnoiui  very  similar  in  chsnctar 
to  those  in  St.  John  (hk.  La.  x.  si, »,  with  Hat  xLsr.  lad 
periiapa  tho  lamsnUtioB  of«r  Jmiaslen,  Lcl  xlx.  41,  kc)  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  little  greater  difference  in  tlie 
discourses  than  would  naturally  be  expected  from  the 
diffisrenoe  of  circumstances  and  of  hearers.  Farther 
than  this,  the  peculiar  disposition  of  St.  John  would 
lead  him  to  treasure  up  those  discourses  which  affioded 
most  deeply  his  own  heart.  We  will  add  snotker 
thought.  What  would  a  Christian  man  deem  more 
likely  than  that  the  eye  of  our  great  Master  himielf 
should  have  been  looking  upon  tiie  necessities  of  bis 
church  ?  At  the  earlier  period  when  the  synoptic  gos- 
pds  were  probably  set  forth,  it  is  likely  not  only  that 
little  positive  good  should  follow  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  deeper  discourses  of  the  Saviour,  but  acta- 
ally  there  might  be  positive  injury.  Believing,  as  we 
most  fully  do,  in  the  Spirit  of  in^iration,  may  we  not 
consider  that  the  Spirit  operated  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  evangehsts,  partly  by  resiranU,  keeping  them 
from  setting  forth  what  it  was  as  yet  too  soon  to  make 
known;  while,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  beloved  disdple, 
the  same  Spirit  opened  and  revived  his  memoiy  to 
faring  forth  for  the  church  just  those  treasures  of  her 
heavenly  Master's  converse  of  which  she  was  beginning 
to  have  especial  need  ? 

Even  in  regard  to  critical  taste —that  exquisite  re- 
finement  of  judgment  by  which  one  instinctively  per 
ceives  what  is  suitable  and  becoming  in  thought  and 
style— writers  of  the  school  now  referred  to  often  give 
forth  opinions  which  betray  their  false  position  and 
superficial  discernment.  M.  R^nan  finds  "nothing 
Hebrew,  nothing  Jewish'*  in  the  style  of  our  Lord'a 
disoourses  as  given  by  John  (p.  xzzr.)  Far  more  truly 
and  profoundly  Luthardt  says,  '*The  whole  drde  of 
thought  and  imagery  in  the  gospel  of  John  has  its  root 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  its  pro- 
phecy"  (p.  66).  But  if  we  look  from  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression to  the  thoughts  themselves,  misjudgments  are 
apt  to  be  made  by  those  writers  stall  more  pa^bly 
wrong,  as  may  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  state- 
ments they  sometimes  set  forth  with  the  actual  feelingi 
of  the  genuine  Christian.  They  find  fault  with  the 
disposition  which  ttppean  in  St.  John*s  representatioa 
of  our  Lord  to  dispute,  to  enter  into  long  argumenta- 
tions, to  preach  himself,  Ice.,  as  if  the  occasions  were 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  discourse,  and  the  discouiee 
thrown  into  artificial  or  even  harsh  forms,  sodi  as  soy 
one  of  taste  must  see  to  difiier  widely  from  the  deliaoQS 
sentences  of  the  synoptists  (Maao,  p.  ssxtv )  To  this 
dass  are  assigned  some  of  the  portions — such  as  cfa.  iil 
V.  and  even  xviL — ^which  sincere  and  earnest  helievan 
of  all  times  have  ever  delighted  to  me<Utate,  and  have 
found  among  the  most  precious  and  solemn  nttcr^ 
ances  of  their  divine  Maister.  It  is  impossible  that 
persons  who  occupy  the  wrong  point  of  view,  and  want 
the  spiritual  sense,  which  alone  can  enable  any  one  to 
sympathize  with  the  higher  aim  and  q>irit  of  Jesnt, 
diould  form  correct  judgments  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
matters  ccmtained  in  this  pre-eminently  8{uritQal  gospel. 
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And  BO,  when  all  is  done  which  mere  dzy  ailment 
can  effect,  we  feelasif  the  matter  can  only  and  entirely 
be  set  at  rest  by  a  portion  of  the  same  Spirit  existing 
in  the  reader  which  we  betiere  to  haye  inquired  the 
bebved  evangdist.  Our  own  sentiments  are  exactly 
conveyed  by  the  well-known  words  of  Origen,  rokfiff- 
rim  Tolnv  e/xeu^  dxopxV  A^  TOffwif  ypa^iop  tbnu  rd 

00  rdr  PoOif  o^Mf  di)rareu  \ap€w  ftii  ^xco-dv  hrl  rb 
rr^os*lri<rw,  Emesti  (as  quoted  by  Tholuok),  calls 
this  gospel  The  heart  of  ChrUt.  Herder  exdaims,  "  Jt 
is  wriiien  by  the  hand  of  an  angel.'* 

II.  Date  and  Purpoae  of  thit  Ooepel. — ^The  general 
tradition  of  the  early  church  seems  clearly  to  be,  that 
John  wrote,  or  at  least  put  forth,  his  gospel  at  Ephesns. 
This  is  stated  by  Irenseus  (Adr.  Umr.  liL  i)  in  a  passage 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Eusebius.  The  testimony  is 
repeated  by  Jerome  and  other  authorities.  Now  it 
is  neariy  certain  that  St.  John  did  not  commence  his 
residence  at  Ephesus  till  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul, 
which  we  may  plaoe  in  66;  and  thus  it  is  anyhow  very 
improbable  that  his  gospel  should  be  composed  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70. 

The  evidence  of  the  gospel  itself,  though  in  great 
part  negative,  seems  so  far  pretty  decisive.  The  fre- 
quent explanations  of  Jewish  customs  and  localities,  as 
well  as  the  translating  into  Greek  some  very  ordinary 
Aramseic  words,  seems  clearly  to  point  out  that  this 
gospel  was  not  written  for  those  familiar  with  Palestine 
or  its  people.^  The  very  language  also  of  the  opening 
sentences,  and  evident  references  throughout  to  modes 
of  thought  by  no  means  Jewish,  but  much  resembling 
what  we  might  expect  to  be  common  among  the  philo- 
sophers of  Ephesus — ^tend  to  confirm  the  tradition. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  gospel,  allowing  it  to  be 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  has  been  usual  to 
consider  the  gospel  as  written  a  little  before  or  a  little 
after  the  Apocalypse— the  latter  being,  without  doubt, 
written  during  the  apostle's  banishment  at  Patmos. 
It  has  been  almost  universally  agreed,  and  indeed 
Irensus  seems  expressly  to  assert  it,  that  this  banish- 
ment took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  who  died  in  96.  Hence  the  gospel  is  usually 
considered  as  written  some  time  between  94  and  98; 
and  we  have  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  opinion  is 
correct.  Certain  critical  writers,  however,  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  style  of  the  gospel  is  so  very  much 
leas  Ajrameaic,  and  so  much  more  Hellenistic,  than  the 
style  of  the  Revelation,  that  it  must  have  been  written 
greatly  after  the  latter,  when  the  apostle  had  resided 
much  longer  in  Ephesus.  They  therefore,  without 
much  altering  the  date  of  the  gospel,  consider  the 
banishment  at  Patmos  to  have  taken  plaoe  at  a  greatly 
earlier  period — ^perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Galba  (a.d.  68 
or  69).  For  ourselves  we  do  not  rest  much  weight 
upon  these  arguments.  The  style  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  probably  preserved  throughout  to  correspond  with 
the  numerous  words  actually  addressed  to  St.  John  by 
the  inspiring  S^nrit;  and  these  words  were  probably 
Hebrew,  and  arranged  in  Hebrew  form.  Being  also 
emphatically  the  prophetical  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  naturally  partook  more  of  the  style  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  as  it  freely  appropriates  their  imagery. 

»  Alford  giyei  ch.  ii. «.  18;  iii  23;  iv.  4;  v.  2;  vi.  4;  x.  22;  xi.  18, 
40  61,  64,  65;  zrili.  1, 13,  28;  xiz.  13,  31. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  see  that  the  gospel  is 
remarkably  infused  with  the  character  of  the  Hellenistic 
schooL  It  certainly  is  peculiariy  free  from  the  complex 
character  of  Greek  syntactical  construction;  turning 
continually,  as  has  so  often  been  remarked,  upon  the 
particles  M  and  o(^,  and  only  adopting  those  few  pecu- 
liarities of  Greek  construction  with  which  a  veiy 
moderate  residence  in  Ei^esus  would  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  writer.  Thus  perhaps  we  may  not  be 
wrong  in  considering  the  gospel  to  be  written  not  far 
from  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Apocalypse 
to  be  written  quite  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

The  next  question  which  will  naturally  come  before 
us  regards  the  especial  purpose  with  which  this  gospel 
was  written.  Jt  is  often  maintained  that  it  was  tn- 
temied  to  be  eomplemental  to  the  other  gospels;  and  as 
often  that  it  was  specially  intended  to  confute  certain 
heresies  then  arising  in  the  church.  In  both  these 
classes  of  supposition  there  is  probably  a  certain  degree 
of  truth;  though  neither  hypothesis  shows  fully  (nor 
in  fact  do  both  combined)  the  purpose  of  the  gospel. 
Alford  is  of  opinion  that  St.  John  had  never  actually 
seen  either  of  the  other  gospels;  but^  considering  the 
facility  of  communication  at  that  time  between  different 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  cannot  consider  this 
Ukely.  Still  we  do  not  think  that  his  gospel  was  for- 
mally intended  to  be  a  mere  supplementary  or  even  a 
complementary  work.  To  a  certain  degree,  of  course, 
such  is  the  case  with  it.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that 
he  enters  upon  ground  already  occupied  by  his  prede- 
cessors; and  usually  it  is  evident  that  this  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  some  discourse  of  our 
Lord  which  his  predecessors  Imd  omitted.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  the  crucifixion  he  goes  over  much  of  the  same 
ground  with  the  other  evangelists;  but  then  he  intro- 
duces many  fresh  points  of  detail,  and  places  many 
things  already  narrated  in  a  clearer  light.  Still  the 
mode  of  writing  does  by  no  means  indicate  the  formally 
complementary.  It  does  not  sound  as  if  he  had  the 
other  gospels  before  his  eye,  or  even  in  his  immediate 
recollection,  when  he  wrote.  It  merely  conveys  to  us 
the  notion  that  he  was  narrating  matters  witii  which 
his  mind  was  full,  and  just  passing  by  that  portion  of 
events  of  which  he  had  the  general  impression  that  his 
readers  were  already  informed. 

With  regard  to  the  gospel  of  St.  John  as  written 
with  the  special  object  of  counteracting  heresy,  we  are 
inclined  to  take  the  same  moderate  view.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  lung  before  the  death  of  St.  John  the  far- 
rago of  false  opinions,  ultimately  termed  Gnostic,  had 
b^un  to  be  largely  difiused.  Philosophers  of  the  later 
Platonic  school  and  Jewish  metaphysidans  had  come 
into  contact  (particularly  at  Alexandria);  and  portions 
of  the  tenets  of  each  had  gradually  become  combined, 
and  formed  a  most  curious  system  of  theosophy.  Into 
this  mixture  had  been  further  poured  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  Christian  doctrine;  and  the  result  of  this  triple 
combination,  leavened  possibly  with  some  fancies  from 
Persia  and  India,  had  been  a  varied  system  of  heresy, 
differing  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients. 
This  was,  it  is  pretty  dear,  making  great  havoc  of  the 
church;  and  had  espedally  extended  its  influence  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  at  Ephesus,  whose  philo- 
sophers had  long  been  much  connected  with  those  of 
Alexandria.  Among  the  various  fandes  of  this  school, 
one,  and  perhaps  the  most  constant^  was  that  matter 
was  essentially  evil,  and  that  the  generation  of  matter 
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was  therefore  of  neoenity  defiling.  In  practioe  thu  no- 
tion BeemB  to  have  led  some  to  monastic  asceticism,  and 
to  have  been  made  by  others  an  excuse  for  the  grosMst 
sensuality.  Again,  the  effect  of  these  views  upon  be- 
lief of  Christian  doctrine  was  remarkable.  To  some  it 
seemed  absolutely  incredible  that  the  Messiah  should 
really  be  a  man — be  a  being  connected  with  matter, 
and  thus  essentially  impure.  They  therefore  con- 
sidered thai  his  human  nature  was  utterly  unreal — 
that  he  merely  ajopeanect  to  be  a  man,  and  merely  in 
^ypearanoe  suffered  and  died.  Tliis  section  was  called 
the  DocetsB.  Others  contended  that  Jesus  was  indeed 
num,  but  was  not  originally  the  Christ;  and  merely  be- 
came so  upon  his  baptism,  when  an  aeon — ^a  peculiar 
emanation  from  the  Father — descended  upon  him,  and 
rendered  him  the  anointed.  The  creation  of  the  world 
would,  according  to  the  same  system,  be  considered  as 
ill  suited  either  to  the  Messiah  or  to  the  great  and  good 
First  Cause.  It  was  therefore  pronounced  that  matter 
was  created,  neither  by  God  himself,  nor  by  any  im- 
mediate emanation  from  God,  but  by  some  subsequent 
aeon  a  good  way  removed  from  the  first  great  cause  of 
all.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  here  to  enumerate  the 
various  forms  of  Gnostic  error.  Now. in  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  of  St.  John  these  notions,  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  been  consolidated  into  regular 
systems,  were  assuredly  rife;  and  many  expressions  in 
his  gospel,  and  still  more  in  his  first  epistle,  are  so 
fully  contradictory  of  them,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  apostle  had  them  partially  before  his  mind  as 
he  wrote. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  gospel,  for  instance,  he 
opposes  the  notion  of  the  Docets,  ch.  i.  14,  "The  Word 
was  (really  and  truly)  made  flesh."  To  their  errors^ 
moreover,  the  strongest  opposition  is  made  by  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  he  lays  down  all  the  details  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  the  especial  care  which  he  uses  in 
proving  the  actual  and  real  death,  eg,  eh.  xiz.  84,36. 
Against  the  floating  notions  of  the  creation  being  an 
unholy  thing,  and  unworthy  of  being  the  work  of  a 
real  emanation  from  God,  we  have — "  All  things  were 
made  by  him,"  &c.,  eh.  i.  s.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  an 
expression  in  the  introduction  to  this  gospel  which  is 
not  opposed  to  some  variety  or  other  of  Gnostic  error. 
Frequent  also  is  the  opposition  to  the  notion  that 
JuuM  was  not  the  Son  of  God  and  equal  with  the 

Father;  e.g.  eh.  z.  aO;  xir.  lO;  xrll.  S3;  xz.  SL 

The  very  term  AOFOS,  so  remarkably  introduced 
in  the  opening  of  the  gospel,  seems  not  improbably  to 
derive  its  origin  from  the  phraseology  which  these 
theoeophists  had  adopted.  The  AOFOZ,  the  Word, 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  them  for  some  inferior 
emanation — for  some  aeon  of  lower  rank.  St.  John 
adopts  the  term;  but  raises  it  and  ennobles  ity  and 
applies  it  to  him  who  was  equal  with  the  Father.  On 
this  whole  subject  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Burton's  Bampton  Lechirti,  No.  vii.;  sJso  Domer  on 
the  Person  of  Christ,  Introd. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
gospel  of  St.  John  was  in  some  degree  intended  to  be 
complementary  to  the  earlier  gospels,  and  also  was 
intended  in  some  degree  as  a  confutation  to  those 
Gnostic  notions  which  were  now  widely  disseminated. 
Still  we  do  not  consider  either  of  these  to  be  its  high- 
est or  its  principal  object.  The  principal  design  of  the 
writer  we  consider  to  have  been  perfectly  simple.  He 
was  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  his  course.    There  was 
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much  to  be  told  concerning  his  divine  Master— mudi 
which,  if  not  told  by  himself,  could  not  be  told  at  slL 
There  were  eiToxs  also  afloat,  and  becoming  daily  more 
numerous  and  more  corrupting;  and  those  dwrisbed 
thoughts  and  those  beloved  discounes  of  his  Master 
which  lingered  as  yet  untold  in  the  apostle's  mind, 
were  many  of  them  exactly  calculated  to  confute  these 
errors — ^were  exactly  the  medicine  which  the  church 
required  to  recruit  her  strength,  and  to  cast  out  the 
principles  of  disease.    He  desdred  to  leave  a  bequest  to 
the  church,  the  preciousness  of  which  should  never  be 
exhausted.    Acoordingly  h6  leaves  these  confidential 
discourses,  which  periiaps  could  scarcely  at  an  earher 
period  have  been  made  public  with  advantage— those 
terrible  reproofs  of  powerful  opponents,  which  peihsps 
could  not  earlier  have  been  repeated  without  exriting 
undesirable  wrath;    and  with  these  he  couples  those 
blessed  thoughts  which  had  resulted  in  his  own  mind 
from  the  seeds  which  his  Lord  had  sown  there,  ss 
made  to  fructify  and  increase  unto  perfection  by  the 
Lord  the  Spirit.    Thus,  then,  without  denying  rither 
the  complementary  character  of  this  goepd,  or  the 
intention  of  the  apostle  to  confute  certain  hereaaes,  we 
consider  that  beyond  these  he  had  a  simpler  and  a 
wider  purpose — ^the  showing  forth  the  glorj  of  his 
Lord,  and  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

III.  Integrity  of  the  (?otpe2.~The  question  respect- 
ing the  integrity  of  our  gospel,  ss  it  stands  in  the 
English  Bible  and  the  received  text  of  the  original, 
has  respect  chiefly  to  two  passages.  The  first  is  cL 
V.  4,  which  speaks  of  the  moving  of  the  waters  in  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  by  an  angel,  to  the  effect  of  in^urt- 
ing  healing  virtue  to  the  person  who  first  theroiter 
plunged  into  them.  This  point  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed under  Bethisda — ^to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred—nothing further  having  since  emerged  as  to 
the  evidence  on  either  side,  excepting  that  the  Snsitic 
MS.  (k),  by  omitting  the  passage,  must  now  be  added 
to  the  authorities  which  were  there  specified  as  adverse 
to  its  genuineness. 

The  other  passage  embraces  the  Isst  verse  of  dL  viL 
(''and  every  man  went  to  his  own  house"),  and  the 
first  eleven  verses  of  eh.  viii.,  containing  the  aoooont 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  taken  in  adultery.  The 
authorities  here  singularly  vary.  Two  of  the  older 
Uncial  MSS.  A  and  C  are  defective  at  this  part  of 
the  gospel;  but  by  calculating  the  space  that  would  be 
required  for  the  other  portions,  Tischendorf  holds  it 
for  certain  that  neither  of  them  could  have  contained 
this.  He  therefore  reckons  against  the  passage  A,  By 
G,  L,  T,  X,  A,  to  which  must  now  be  added  k  (but 
L  and  A  have  both  a  vacant  space  at  the  passage 
in  question,  showing  that  they  were  cognisant  of  its 
existence  in  certain  copies).  It  is  omitted  also  in  the 
titles  or  headings  prefixed  to  some  of  the  ancient  MSS., 
in  particular  A,  C,  A;  and  in  about  sixty  cnisiTe 
MSS.;  also  in  the  better  copies  of  the  Peshiks  in  the 
Sahidic  and  Gothic  versions,  and  is  passed  over  by 
Origen,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Chrysostom,  Cyria, 
and  various  others  of  the  Greek  Others;  in  like  man- 
ner by  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  among  the  Latins.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  it  is  found  in  D,F,G,  H,  K,U,r,s2B0 
in  E,  M,  S,  A,  but  marked  with  asterisks  or  oboli  on  the 
margin  to  indicate  its  doubtful  diaracter;  three  hundred 
cursives,  and  more,  exhUHt  the  passage,  and  some 
besides  place  it  at  the  end  of  this  gospel,  or  of  the 
gospel  of  Luke.     Of  venions  the  Old  Latin,  the  Vol- 
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g»te,  and  the  Ethiopio  oontun  it;  and  among  the 
faUien,  we  haTe  the  testimony  of  Jerome  that  he 
found  it  in  many  Greek  and  Latin  copies  {Adr.  PsUg. 
U.17),  while  it  is  also  vindicated  by  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine— ^the  latter  attempting  to  account  for  its  omis* 
non  in  some  copies  (De  Adult  O014.  iL  ^  7).    Certainly 
the  early  rise  after  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  general 
sprasd  of  the  ascetic  tendency,  must  have  operated 
against  either  the  fabrication  of  such  a  stoiy,  or  its  too 
facile  recognition;  and  if  not  really  a  genuine  part  of 
this  gospel,  it  must  have  been  in  existence  at  a  very 
early  period.    As  might  be  supposed,  from  the  conflict- 
ing state  of  the  evidence,  opinions  have  been  much 
divided  respecting  it.    Most  of  the  Reformed  divines 
eyed  it  with  suspicion,  in  particular  Calvin,  Beza, 
Pellioan,  Bucer,  Grotius,  &c.,  also  Erasmus.    And  in 
recent  times  the  prevailing  tendency  among  biblical 
critics  has  undoubtedly  been  unfavourable  to  its  autho- 
rity— Trftchmann,  lischeodorf,  Tregelles  concurring  in 
its  rejection  from  a  place  in  the  gospel  of  John;  Tre- 
gelles, however,  still  holding  it  to  be  a  true  gospel 
narrative,  though  improperly  connected  with  this  par- 
ticular gospel.    But  the  passage  has  not  wanted  in 
later  times  its  strenuous  defenders;  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Lampe,  Mill,  Bengel,  Michaelis,  Scholz, 
Hug,  Storr,   Kuinoel,   Stier,   Ebrard,   Scrivener,  &c. 
Luthardt,  along  with  not  a  few  others,  in  particular 
Liicke,  Knapp,  Baumgarten,  Crusius,  Ewald,  hold  it 
to  be  a  genuine  apostolic  tradition,  but  probably  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  some  one  who  heard  it  from  John, 
or  from  one  of  the  other  evangelists.    Upon  the  whole, 
the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  and  the  ntory  itself  comes 
in  so  abruptly,  that  the  relation  of  the  narrative  to  our 
gospel  must  be  pronounced  somewhat  doubtful,  while 
still  there  seems  good  reason  for  holding  the  facts  re- 
lated in  it  to  be  authentic. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  on  the  groimd  of  diversity 
in  the  MSS.  or  versions  (for  here  all  are  substantially 
agreed),  but  from  the  structure  of  the  gospel  itself, 
some  have  been  disposed  to  view  the  concluding  chapter, 
eh.  xxLt  as  not  properly  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel, 
but  a  kind  of  appendage  or  postscript  written  at  a  later 
date,  according  to  a  few  by  another  hand,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  most  by  the  evangelist  himself.     Certainly, 
the  two  last  verses  of  ch.  xz.  have  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  formal  conclusion  of  the  gospel,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  think  of  the  next  chapter  other- 
wise than  as  a  later  addition  to  the  narrative.     But  as 
both  the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  the  style  of  nar- 
ration, are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  body  of  the 
gospel,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  marked  charac- 
teristics, there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  ascribing 
them  to  another  hand  than  that  of  the  apostle.     Even 
the  final  attestation  ("this  is  the  diuiple  which  testifi- 
eth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things;  and  we  know 
that  his  testimony  is  true;  and  there  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they  should 
be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
itaelf  oould  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  writ- 
ten") has  much  of  the  same  simple,  naive,  half-reveal- 
ing, half-concealing  character,  which  discovers  itself  in 
-various  other  parts  of  the  apostle's  writings  (oomp.  Qctp9\ 

xiiL  23-16,  XTlll.  16,  xiz.  98, 36;  ilw  lit  Ep.  L  S,  S).      If  the  "  We 

know"  {oldafiev)  in  one  part  seems  to  imply  a  plurality 
of  persons  concerned  in  it,  the  **  I  suppose"  {otftat)  in 
suiother  carries  not  less  an  individual  aspect;  and  the 
probable  explanation,  we  conceive,  is  that  the  apostle, 


when  finally  delivering  up  his  written  testimony  to  the 
church,  did,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  those  about 
him,  and  with  their  approval,  confirm  the  whole  with 
this  seal  of  truthfulness  from  his  own  hand. 

lY.  Analynt  0/  CcnUnts. — It  may  perhaps  be 
not  without  advantage  to  present  to  our  readers  an 
analysis  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  with  a  notice  of 
those  portions  of  our  Lord's  history  in  which  he  comes 
into  contact  with,  and  those  in  which  he  does  not  come 
into  contact  with,  the  other  evangelists.  We  may  first 
notice  the  prologue,  oh.  i.  1-18»  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
original  glory  of  the  Word;  introducing  also,  yer.  16. 
a  few  words  from  the  Baptist  in  testimony  of  his  pre- 
existence.  St.  John  upon  this  omits  all  mention  of 
the  birth  of  our  Lord,  of  his  circumcision,  and  of  his 
earlier  years;  and  at  once  passes  to  events  which  must 
have  taken  place  a  little  after  the  temptation  in  the 
wilderness.  He  tells  us  of  the  testimony  of  the  Bap- 
tbty  as  given  to  the  deputation  from  the  coimcil,  and 
afterwards  to  two  of  his  own  disciples,  with  the  dr- 
cnmstances  that  follow — ^the  attachment  formed  to 
Jesus  by  Andrew,  and  probably  by  John  himself,  by 
Peter  and  Philip  and  NatJianael,  eh.  L 19-61.  Upon  this 
we  have,  ch.  iL,  the  journey  of  Jesus  into  Galilee,  and 
the  miracle  at  Cana^  witii  our  Lord's  removal  from 
Cana  to  Capernaum;  the  speedy  return  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  passover,  with  the  first  purifying  of  the  temple, 
and  the  prediction  of  his  rearing  again  the  temple  of 
his  body  in  three  days.  During  the  same  visit  to 
Jerusalem  took  place  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
ch.  iiL  1-21.  Upon  this  our  Lord  appears  to  have  gone, 
ch.  ill.  22,  from  the  metropolis  of  Judea  into  its  rural 
districts;  and  thus,  though  Jesus  and  the  Baptist  pro- 
bably did  not  meet,  their  disciples  came  into  contact 
with  each  other;  and  questions  arose  between  them 
which  led  to  the  noble  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  eh.  ill. 
23-36.  It  is  probable  that  soon  after  this  John  was  cast 
into  prison;  and  that  the  journey  which  our  Lord 
made  from  Judea  into  Galilee,  as  now  narrated  by  St. 
John,  is  the  same  with  the  journey  in  Mat.  iv.  12. 
The  fourth  chapter  is  occupied  with  this  journey  and 
its  drcumstances — the  interview  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  and  with  her  fellow-townsmen  at  Sychar,  and 
the  wonderful  discourse  with  the  disciples  on  the  har- 
vest and  the  reapen.  To  this  is  added  in  the  same 
chapter  our  Lord^s  short  residence  in  Galilee,  with  the 
healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum. 

Tlie  fifth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  our  Lord's 
return  to  Jerusalem  to  a  festival  (probably  that  of 
Purim),  with  the  healing  of  the  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  and  the  sublime  discourse  with  the  Jews, 
who  were  ofiended  because  that  cure  was  accomplished 
on  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  matters  narrated  by  St.  John  have  been  hitherto 
such  as  were  passed  over  almost  entirely  by  the  other 
evangelists.  They  have  intervened  between  the  temp- 
tation and  the  point  of  our  Lord's  public  ministxy, 
where  the  others  commence  their  narrative.  Upon 
this  there  appears  to  be  a  very  considerable  period  in 
that  ministry  which  St.  John  himself  passes  over. 
There  seems  in  fact  no  point  of  contact  between  them 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Baptist  and  the  return  of  the 
twelve  from  their  mission.  In  the  sixth  chapter  we 
have  a  simple  and  short  account  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  and  of  our  Lord's  walking  upon  the 
water.  It  would  appear,  however,  as  if  this  narrative 
(common  as  it  is  to  the  other  evangeUsts),  was  merely 
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given  as  the  groundwork  of  the  disooone  with  the  half- 
belieying  Galilseans  (probftbly  held  in  the  Bjmagogue  at 
Capernaum)  on  the  bread  of  life,  oh.vi.ss-es.  In  the 
few  remaining  yenes  of  ch.  vi.  ia  given  us  the  short 
discourse  with  the  twelve  as  to  whether  they  would 
forsake  him  like  many  other  of  his  former  disciples, 
the  earnest  testimony  of  Peter,  and  the  prediction  of 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  oh.  t1.  w-n. 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  as  told  us  by 
St  John,  is  the  Lord's  going  up  to  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles— probably  the  last  festival  of  the  kind  before 
the  pasBover  at  which  he  was  crucified.  Many  events 
narrated  by  the  other  evangelists  had  probably  occurred 
before  this  time  and  since  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand; and  none  more  remarkable  than  the  transfigura- 
tion, which  St.  John  passes  in  silence,  though  he  had 
himself  been  a  spectator  of  it.  Several  chapters  which 
follow  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  various  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord.  The  discourse  with  his  brethren 
connected  with  his  journey,  ch.  liL  i-io;  and  his  discourse 
in  the  temple,  at  the  midst  of  the  feast,  as  to  his  divine 
mission,  eh.  ril.  11-36.  His  discourse  in  the  last  day  of 
the  feast  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  figure  of 
rivers  of  living  water.  This,  with  the  opinions  formed 
of  him  by  the  Jews  at  large,  by  the  rulers,  and  by 
Nicodemus,  occupies  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  oh.vll.s7-6S. 

For  reasons  already  stated  in  the  preceding  section, 
we  refrain  from  doing  more  than  simply  noticing  the 
account,  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  viii.,  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery.  Thereafter  follows  our  Lord's  dis- 
course in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  or  his  own  record, 
and  his  Father's  testimony  of  him,  ch.  viii.  12-20 ;  upon 
his  origin  and  his  departure,  ver.  2i-s2;  upon  their  vain 
boast  of  bdng  descended  from  Abraham,  while  they 
did  not  the  works  of  Abraham,  with  the  fact  that 
Abraham  himself  rejoiced  to  behold  by  faith  the  day 
of  Christ,  Ter.  33-60. 

During  the  same  residence  at  Jerusalem  our  Lord 
gives  sight  to  the  man  who  was  bom  blind;  and  upon 
the  rulers  casting  the  man  out  of  their  communion  for 
believing  on  Jesus,  he  points  out  that  he  had  come  for 
judgment  into  this  world;  and  proceeds,  apparently  on 
the  same  occasion,  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  good 
Shepherd,  and  to  lay  down  the  distinction  between  the 
hireling  and  him  whom  the  Master  had  indeed  senty  oh. 
ix.  1-41;  X.  1-21. 

Upon  this  is  added  a  discourse  of  our  Lord,  bearing 
upon  the  same  subject,  but  not  delivered  for  several 
months  afterwards,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  oh.  z. 
22-38.  A  few  words  are  here  said  on  our  Lord's  with- 
drawing himself  to  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  tot.  2»*42i 
upon  which  follows  what  perhaps  is  the  most  renuffk- 
able  event  in  the  whole  period  of  our  Lord's  ministiy, 
and  which  yet  seems  entirely  passed  over  by  the'  other 
evangelists — the  raising  of  Lasarus,  oh.  zi  i-46.  A  suffi- 
cient reason  for  this  omission  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  fad  that,  when  the  earlier  gospels  were  put  forth, 
Lazarus  might  be  still  living,  and  his  enemies  still 
powerful,  so  that  public  notice  mi^t  have  exasperated 
his  enemies,  and  have  exposed  him  to  their  violence. 

The  machinations  of  the  Pharisees  against  Jesus,  and 
his  withdrawing  to  "  a  city  called  Ephraim,"  are  men- 
tioned at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  oh.  zL  *7'H. 

A  vast  number  of  most  interesting  circumstances  are 
narrated  by  the  other  evangelists,  and  omitted  by  St. 
John,  when  they  come  once  more  into  contact  (with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  St.  Luke,  who  probably  omits 


the  event,  from  having  given  us  a  somewhat  simil&r  erne 
at  an  earlier  portion  of  his  history),  in  their  aooount  of 
the  feast  at  Bethany,  and  the  anointing  by  Maiy  of  the 
Saviour's  feet^  eh.  ziL  1-11.  Here  St.  John  diftn  UtUe 
from  Matthew  and  Mark,  except  in  his  greater  prednon 
and  deamess  of  narration.  The  solemn  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem is  told  us  by  all  the  four — ^but  John,  in  this  in- 
stance, touches  more  slightly  upon  the  circnmstsnoes 
than  the  rest,  da.  xiL  12-19.  An  interesting  drcanistsiioe 
is  next  told  us  of  certain  Greeks  who  desired  to  see  onr 
Lord — with  his  discourse  on  his  approaching  departure, 
and  the  voice  from  heaven,  oh.  ziL  20-36L  And  again, 
after  a  short  interval,  a  few  words  on  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Jews  and  the  divine  truth  of  Christ,  ch.  liLss-st. 

What  follows  of  St.  John  is  indeed  a  treasme  to  the 
chureh.  The  paschal  supper,  and  the  mystic  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet — ^the  denunciation  aiid  departure 
of  Judas,  and  the  warning  to  Simon.  This  forms  ch. 
xiii.  Then  the  wonderful  discourses  of  di.  xiv.  xv. 
xvi. — ^his  own  departure,  with  the  promiae  of  the  Com- 
forter— ^the  vine  and  the  branches,  with  comfort  under 
the  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  world — ^with  many 
other  sweet  and  predous  words.  Thai,  in  ch.  xviL, 
that  most  noble  specimen  of  prayer  and  intereesrion, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  provokes  the  dislike  and  sfiected 
contempt  of  modem  pseudo-critidam.  Hie  nanative 
of  the  crucifixion,  eh.  xtUL  ziz.,  is  given  in  a  manner  pre- 
dsdy  in  unison  with  the  other  evangdists,  but  with 
some  additional  particulars.  The  account  of  the  resor- 
rection  f oUows,  and  abounds  in  fresh  matter — the  ez- 
quisifce  narrative  of  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  Maiy 
Magdalene,  and  of  his  condescension  to  the  inoreddout 
Thomas,  oh.zz. 

Begarding  the  twenty-first  chi^r  as  a  sort  of  post- 
script to  the  whole,  but  a  postscript  from  the  apostle  s 
own  pen,  it  winds  up  the  narrative  with  some  most 
interesting  and  important  notices.  The  last  time 
when  Peter  and  his  associates  were  engaged  in  their 
old  emidoyment  of  fishermen,  the  Lord  making  ndist 
was  neady  the  last  of  bis  interviews  with  them  so 
nearly  resembling  what  had  occurred  in  one  of  bis 
earliest — ^the  ardent  love  of  Peter — the  thrioe-repeated 
tender  questioning,  and  thrioe-repeated  ohaige  to  feed 
the  flodc— the  semi-prophetic  hints  as  regards  St  John 
himself,  and  half-implied  reproof  of  the  curiosity  of 
Peter — these  form  the  touching  postscript  to  tins  most 
interesting  of  all  the  gospels. 

[Betide  the  general  cominentarieB  on  the  whole  of  the  N«v 
TesUment,  whiob  eompriie  the  gospel  of  John,  there  ste  on  Uu» 
goepel  alone  a  great  many  worka,  and  aome  of  them  well  deaenr- 
ing  of  consultation;  in  particular,  Lampe'a  great  work,  whkh. 
though  partaking  of  aome  of  the  defecta  of  the  Dutch  achool, 
poaaaaaaB  alao  fai  a  high  degree  aome  of  their  exeellendee;  tha 
expoaition  of  Tittmann,  ftmning,  aa  a  tnuudatioa,  pari  of  Claiki 
BiUical  Cabinel:  of  LUoke,  of  Tholuok,  of  Latbardi,  and  Heng 
Btenberg— the  two  latter  quite  recent,  and  greatly  aorpaoiing 
their  immediate  jnedeoeaaon  in  apiritual  inrigfat  and  aoundnw 
of  view.  Bxpoaitiona  have  alao  appeared  in  Eagliah.  hoi  oanally 
of  a  more  practical  nature,  those,  for  example,  of  HolAeaon. 
Sumner,  and  Jacobua.]  [t.  a  J 

JOHN,  EPISTLES  OF.  Of  the  three  epistiei  of 
St.  John,  the  first,  of  which  we  shall  speak  aomewhst 
fully,  seems  to  have  been  at  once  recdved  by  the  diurch 
with  little  or  no  heatation,  while  the  two  otheis  were 
for  a  time  conddered  as  less  certain. 

Otnuineneu  and  authe/Uieitff  of  fint  QMstie.— Pdy* 
carp  (Ad  Fhiiin;).  0.  r),  employs  the  words,  wus  ykp  it !» 
fiil  ifuDioyfi  'Itiffwif  Xpiorhv  h  ffopicl  AifXvMMU,  drri- 
XpirrSs  ecTUf  (for  whosoever  does  not  oonfeas  that  Jesai 
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Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  antichzist),  which  seems 
evidenUj  to  refer  to  1  Jn.  iv.  3.  Papias  is  eaid  by 
£uBebius  (H.  E.  lU.  so),  to  have  given  his  testimony  to 
I  thJB  episUe,  and  Irenesus  to  have  frequently  made  quo- 
tatiom  from  it  (fl.  E.  t.  8).  We  have  also  the  testimony 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  Tertullian,  of  Cyprian,  of 
Origen;  after  whose  time  consent  seems  universal. 
The  Peschito,  the  Syrian  version,  made  probably  at  the 
dose  of  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
contains  this  epistle,  though  it  omits  the  second  epistle 
of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  We  may  thus  consider  the  external  evi- 
dence as 'complete. 

As  regards  the  internal  evidence,  the  difficulty  is 
even  still  less.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  epistle 
without  being  struck  with  its  strong  resemblance  to  the 
gospel  of  St.  John.  It  seems  evident  that  the  writer 
of  each  had  the  same  daas  of  opponents  in  his  mind— 
those  who,  like  the  DocetsB,  denied  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ ;  those  again  who  denied  that  the  man  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  and  Son  of  God ;  and  those  who,  under 
pretence  of  being  his  disciples,  were  habitually  living 
in  Tiolation  of  his  commands.  The  very  style  also  and 
manner  of  the  epistle  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  iden- 
tity with  the  gospel.  In  both,  the  same  deeply  loving 
and  contemplative  nature;  in  both,  a  heart  completely 
imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour ;  in  both,  also, 
the  same  tendency  to  abhorrence  of  those  who  opposed 
his  Lord. 

Bemarkable,  too  (to  use  the  words  of  Ebrard),  is  the 
'<  similarity  of  the  circle  of  idea*  in  both  writings.  The 
notions,  light,  lift,  darknest,  truth,  lie,  meet  us  in  the 
epistle  wiUi  the  same  broad  and  deep  meaning  which 
they  bear  in  the  gospel ;  so  also  the  notions  of  propi- 
tiation {lkatrfi6i),  of  doing  righteousness,  sin,  or  iniquity 
i&fMprnap,  dfofdav),  and  the  sharply  presented  anti- 
theses of  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  lie,  life  and 
death,  of  loving  and  hating,  the  love  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  worid,  children  of  God  and  of  the  devil,  spirit  of 
truth  and  of  error. "  In  short,  in  whatever  way  we  ex- 
amine both,  whether  as  to  their  peculiarities  of  language 
or  of  thought,  whether  as  to  the  disposition  and  char- 
acter of  the  writer,  or  of  the  Saviour  whom  they  each 
represent,  we  must  arrive  without  doubt  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  epistle  and  the  gospel  had  one  and  the 
same  author. 

Tinu  arid  place  at  which  it  was  written,  and  for  what 
readers  it  was  intended. — As  regards  its  date,  there  have 
been  great  differences  of  opinion.  It  has  not  been 
unusual  to  refer  it  to  the  year  68,  or  thereabout.  This, 
however,  seems  to  arise  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it 
must  have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  notion  seems  partly  derived  from  the 
expression,  eh.  u.  18,  **  It  is  the  last  time,'^  which  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  period  immediately  before  our 
Liord's  coming  to  execute  judgment  upon  that  apostate 
city.  We  confess  we  see  no  force  whatever  in  this 
conclusion.  Again,  it  has  been  assumed  by  some 
authors  as  well  nigh  certain,  that,  if  the  epistle  had 
been  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  St. 
John  would  have  made  allusion  to  that  event.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  rather  of  opinion  that  both  the  gospel 
and  epistle  were  written  towards  the  year  98;  and 
between  70  and  98  there  would  evidently  have  been 
space  enough  for  the  dying  away  of  the  impression 
made  even  by  so  considerable  an  event  as  the  fall  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  Judaea. 


The  general  belief  of  antiquity  seems  to  be  that  the 
epistle  was  published  at  Ephesus.  Epiphanius,  Irenseus, 
as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  and  others,  appear 
to  agree  in  this  testimony;  and  though  there  was  a 
tradition  somewhat  widely  diffused  that  the  gospel  and 
epistle  were  both  written  in  Patmos,  during  the  apostle's 
exile  there,  yet  this  need  not  interfere  with  the  other 
view.  In  fact,  several  ancient  writers  state  that  St. 
John  vfrote  his  gospel  (and  perhaps  his  epistle  too), 
while  he  was  in  Patmoe,  but  published  it  at  Ephesus, 
having  sent  it  thither  by  means  of  his  dyafrrirbs  xal 
^eroddxot,  the  deacon  Gaius  (Ebrard,  Introd.  to  hli  Commen- 
taxy,  seo.  t.) 

As  regards  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  especially 
intended,  we  have  very  httle  to  say.  We  beUeve  that 
this  epistle  was  catholic  in  a  more  complete  sense  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  those  usually  distinguished  by 
that  name.  There  is  indeed  an  expression  in  some 
editions  of  Augustine  which  might  lead  us  to  believe 
that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Parthians.  Au- 
gustine appears,  after  quoting  1  Jn.  iii.  2,  to  represent 
the  words  as  spoken  a  Joanne  in  epistold  ad  Parthos. 
There  seems,  however,  great  doubt  whether  these  words 
were  originally  written  by  Augustine  at  all,  and  whether 
the  word  Parthos  la  not  either  an  error  of  transcription 
for  Pathmios  (the  people  of  Patmos),  or,  as  others  have 
conjectured,  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  irapBivovt, 
"young  Christians,  yet  uncorrupted  both  as  to  fleshly 
and  spiritual  fornication."  At  all  events,  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  our  epistle  was  not  addressed  to  the 
Parthians ;  and  as  it  has  no  distinctive  signs  whatever 
of  being  directly  addressed  to  any  one  individual  church, 
we  may  consider  it  purely  Ka$o\iKiff,  and  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  large. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  with  regard  to  this 
work,  that  it  has  little  or  no  sign  of  being  an  epistle  at 
all — that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  epistolary  form, 
and  merely  a  genend  essay  or  treatise  intended  for 
universsJ  circulation  within  the  church.  If  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  in  no  degree  detract  from  its  validity. 
We  do  not,  however,  think  that  it  is  so.  He  aims  at 
the  benefit  of  the  church  universal ;  but,  to  a  certain 
degree,  through  the  medium  of  individual  churches, 
with  whose  state,  dangers,  and  hopes,  he  was  especially 
conversant.  W^e  are  not  absolutely  confident  of  this, 
but  there  are  expressions  which  lead  us  to  such  a  view. 
There  seems  to  be  an  express  relation  between  the 
writer  and  the  readers,  oh.  ii.  27;  t.  is.  He  seems  to  be 
writing  to  a  definite  class,  whoso  faith  he  knows,  ofa.  ii. 
so,te.;  It.  4;  some  body  of  men  whose  history  is  in  his 
immediate  thought,  ch.  u.  19.  and  which  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  warn  against  specific  dangers,  ch.  ii.  18,90;  Ir.  i.fte.; 
T.  16, 21.  The  general  style,  too,  is  scarce  suited  to  a 
mere  treatise.  To  use  a  sentiment  of  Diisterdieck, 
quoted  by  Ebrard,  "  With  all  its  regularity,  there  reigns 
throughout  a  certain  easy  naturalness,  and  that  un- 
forced simplicity  of  composition  which  harmonizes  best 
with  the  inmiediately  practical  interest  and  paradetio 
tendency  of  an  epistle." 

There  is  an  opinion  of  Ebrard,  so  plausible,  and  in- 
deed so  interesting,  that  we  think  it  desirable  to  notice 
it.  He  considers  that  this  epistle  has  in  it  the  character 
of  an  epistle  dedicatory,  of  an  address  to  the  churches 
intended  to  accompany  the  gospel.  The  nature  of  the 
work— really  an  epistle,  but  with  little  of  the  epistolary 
form,  would  be  consistent  enough  with  this  hypothesis; 
and  its  most  marked  union  in  spirit  with  the  gospel 
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would  favour  the  notion  alto.  For  the  working  out  of 
the  thought,  we  must  refer  to  Ebrard  himself,  the  fourth 
section  of  whose  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the 
epistles  of  St.  John  (on  the  relation  of  the  epistle  to  the 
gospel),  is  to  us  peculiarly  interesting.  At  all  events, 
we  may  veiy  readily  conceive  the  aged  apostle  to  have 
penned  this  epistle  immediately  after  he  had  completed 
the  gospel,  when  his  whole  soul  was  penetrated  with 
the  recollections  of  his  Lord,  while  not  unoccupied  with 
the  peculiar  dangers,  errors,  and  necessities  of  the 
church,  sixty  years  after  his  Lord^s  departure  to  lus 
glory. 

AruUyM, — ^An  analysis  of  this  beautiful  epistle  we 
find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  supply;  nor  indeed  are  we 
at  all  sure  that  any  precise  system  of  arrangement  was 
intended  Calvin,  in  his  argument  to  his  commentary 
on  this  epistle,  after  describing  the  various  matters 
which  are  treated  in  it,  says — "  Yerum  nihil  horum 
continuA  serie  facit.  Nam  sparsim  docendo  et  exhort- 
ando  variuB  est"  The  following  slight  attempt  may 
perhaps  suffice. 

He  asserts  the  pre-existent  glory  and  the  real  hu- 
manity of  our  Lord,  in  opposition  to  false  teachers,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  the  church,  ch.  l.  i-r.  The  sinfulness 
of  man,  and  the  propitiation  of  Christ — ^this  propitiation 
being  intended  to  stir  us  up  to  holiness  and  love,  eh.  L  8- 
ii.  17;  JesuB  and  the  Christ  asserted  to  be  one,  in  op- 
position to  the  false  teachers,  cfa.iLi»-S9.  The  third 
chapter  seems  devoted  to  the  singular  love  of  God,  in 
adopting  us  to  be  his  sons,  with  the  happiness  and  the 
duties  arising  out  of  it,  especially  the  duty  of  brotherly 
love,  ch.  ill.  The  fourth  chapter  is  principally  occupied 
with  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  from  that  of  false  teachers,  and  of  anti- 
christ, with  repeated  exhortations  to  "love  as  brethren,*' 
eh.  It.  The  apostle  then  shows  the  connection  between 
faith,  renewid,  love  to  God  and  to  the  brethren,  obedi- 
ence and  victory  over  the  world ;  and  concludes  with  a 
brief  summary  of  what  had  been  already  said,  eh.  t. 

Integrity  of  the  epittU. — ^Two  passages  in  this  epistle, 
as  they  stand  in  what  is  called  "  the  received  text," 
diffior  from  the  texts  found  in  the  better  manuscripts, 
and  in  all  recent  critical  editions.  One  is  the  second 
clause  of  ch.  ii.  23,  "  He  that  confesseth  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also"'  (6  bfio\crf(a¥  r6v  vldr  koX  t6w  varipa 
fx^t),  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  received  text, 
but  is  exhibited  in  codices  ABC,  beside  many  others, 
also  in  the  ancient  versiorui,  and  generally  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  title  to  a  place  in  the  text.  It  had  doubtless  dropped 
out  in  a  few  MSS.  (among  which  are  only  two  undal 
GK)  from  the  preceding  clause  ending  with  the  same 
words,  which  the  eye  of  the  copyist  confounded  with 
those  of  the  suceeding  clause,  and  so  passed  on  to  the 
next  verse.  Ih  the  English  Bible  the  clause  is  retained, 
though  printed  in  italice,  as  if  it  were  only  inserted  to 
complete  the  sense.  It  ought  to  be  printed  in  the 
ordinary  type. 

The  other  passage  is  one  that  has  given  rise  to  a 
more  lengthened  controversy  than  perhaps  any  other 
single  text  of  Scripture.  It  is  that  which  refers  to  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses,  eh.  v.  r,  and  runs  thus— the 
words  within  brackets  forming  the  disputed  portion — 
"Otl  rptis  elffuf  oL  fjMpfrvpovirres  [h  ry  obpw(fi  6  TaHjp,  6 
\6yot,  Kol  r6  ^710^  vpev/ui'  Kal  odroi  oi  rpccr  h  tlai,  Ea2 
rpcit  €lfft¥  ci  fMfyrvpoOrret  iw  rfj  yfj],  rb  irptDfia,  koX  rb 
Hiupf  Kol  t6  atfUL'  KoX  ol  rptU  eh  rb  h  tlffof.    In  "RngliaTi 


thus — ''There  are  three  that  bear  record  [in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  theie 
three  are  one;  and  there  are  three  that  bear  record  on 
earth],  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  bkiod;  and 
these  three  agree  in  one."  Perhi^  few  controvenaeg 
have,  in  their  time,  been  more  aealous  or  more  elabonte. 
At  present,  we  believe,  there  are  not  many  leaned  men 
who  will  deny  that  the  words  in  question  are  interpo- 
lated, though  they  will  admit  the  interpolation  to  be 
early,  and  probably  will  consider  it  as  made  with  no 
dishonest  intent. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  much  as  follows.  There  is 
not  one  Greek  MS.  with  which  we  are  acquainied,  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  which  contains  the  doubtful 
words.  It  is  said  that  of  the  various  codices  of  the  nx- 
teenth  century  itself,  only  four  contain  the  wwnlfr*- 
that,  of  these,  one  is  a  copy  from  the  Complutemiui 
Polyglot,  and  with  regard  to  the  other  three  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  received  the  words  by  retransla- 
tion  from  the  Vulgate.  Erasmus,  when  attadced  bj 
Stunica,  one  of  the  four  editors  of  the  Complatensiaa 
Polyglot,  for  omitting  the  clause  (as  he  did  in  the  fint 
and  second  editions  of  his  Greek  Testament,  though  he 
inserted  it  in  the  third,  as  he  says,  "to  avoid  calunmy  ") 
challenged  his  opponent  to  produce  his  authority  for 
inserting  it.  Stunicfk,  in  reply,  made  no  appeal  to 
Greek  MSS.,  but  affirmed  that  the  Greek  were  oompt, 
and  that  the  Vulgate  contained  the  truth — a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  clause  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
mass  of  MSS.  which  were  collected  for  the  use  of  theee 
editors  by  the  great  influence  of  Cardinal  Ximenea. 

It  appears  also  that  the  clause  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  old  oertions,  the  Peschito,  Arabic,  Coptic,  .^hiopic, 
nor  indeed  in  Latin  copies,  down  to  ▲.D.  600.  Among 
the  ante-Nicene  fathers  none  appears  to  mention  it  but 
Cyprian.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  absolutely  oertam 
that  even  he  is  referring  to  this  passage.  Voy  soon, 
however,  after  his  time,  it  must  be  confessed  tiiat  Latin 
ecclesiastical  writers  do  frequently  refer  to  ii  We 
seem  therefore  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  among 
the  Greek  and  eastern  churches,  the  danse  was  abso- 
lutely unknown ;  that  perhi^  before  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  it  was  introduced  as  a  gloss  into  the  mar- 
gin of  some  copies  of  Latin  versions,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally found  its  way  into  the  Latin  text ;  while,  in  bter 
ages,  it  was  translated  from  the  Latin,  and  introduced 
into  some  of  the  more  modem  Ghceek  codices. 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  go  into  the  wtemal  evi- 
dence on  each  side  of  the  question.  Tliis,  however, 
could  scarcely  be  done  in  few  words,  and  does  not  seem 
to  add  much  to  us.  The  whole  question  may  be  studied, 
among  other  authorities,  in  the  weU-known  work  of 
T.  Hartwell  Home,  and  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  of  Af ord  and  Tischendorf ,  to  which  may  be 
added  Porson's  Letters  to  Travis,  and  Bishop  Turton'i 
Vindication  of  PorsoxL 

We  candidly  confess  that  we  arrive  at  the  oondunoo 
that  the  claiue  is  interpolated  with  anything  but  plea- 
sure. We  are  confident  that  no  dishonesty  wis  in- 
tended ;  that  a  gloss,  entirely  in  the  spirit  ai  St.  Jdtai, 
was,  with  the  most  U|»ight  views,  placed  in  the  maigia 
of  some  Latin  copies,  and  came,  by  mistake,  rather 
than  by  fraudulent  design,  to  be  received  by  degrees 
into  the  text ;  and  it  is  witli  a  kind  of  melandioly  fed* 
ing  that  we  part  with  what  the  western  diurch  has 
received  as  a  treasure  for  perhaps  weD  nigh  fourteoB 
hundred  years. 
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Seookd  and  Thibo  Epistlks  of  St.  John.— These 
two  epistles  may,  on  one  account  at  least,  be  properly 
coupled  together ;  there  having  never  been  any  dispute 
as  to  their  being  the  work  of  the  same  author.  On 
other  points  with  regard  to  them  we  only  wish  there 
were  the  same  freedom  from  disputation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  baa  been  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  were  the  work  of  the  same  writer  as  the  first  epistle. 
It  is  probable  that  the  expression  6  irpcffP&repos  (the 
elder)  has  done  much  to  cause  this  doubt,  and  to  suggest 
the  notion  that  they  were  the  work  of  one  John  the  pres- 
byter, whose  sepulchre  is  stated  by  Jerome  to  exist,  or 
at  least  to  be  pointed  out  as  existing,  at  Ephesus  in 
his  time.  One  is  tempted  to  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  very  existence  of  this  John  the  Presbyter  were 
ever  satisfactorily  established;  and  whether  the  various 
traditions  concerning  him  were  not  mere  fancies,  taking 
their  primary  origin  from  the  peculiar  title  which 
our  author  has  assumed.  For  ourselves,  we  view  this 
title  as  little  more  renuokable  than  that  adopted  by 
St.  Peter  {b  ffvfiirpe<rp&r€p(»,  iFe.  t.  i);  while  the  sup- 
pression of  his  own  name  seems  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  St.  John. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  epistles  were  long 
placed  among  the  Antilegomena — those  works  which 
were  not  with  confidence  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon. 
This  is  stated  in  effect  by  Eusebius  (H.  £.  ill.  25),  who 
speaks  of  them  as  ''the  so-called  second  and  third 
epistles  of  John,   whether  they  are  the  work  of  the 
I     evangelist,  or  of  some  other  person  of  the  same  name." 
I     It  would  seem,  however,  that  earlier  than  the  time  of 
I     Eusebius  they  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  ecclesias- 
tical writers.     Ireneeus  (Adr.  Hwr.  1.  les)  speaks  of  John, 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  pronouncing  his  judgment 
against  them  {i.e.  certain  heretics),  and  wishing  "that 
none  should  bid  them  God-speed;  for  he  (says  he)  that 
wishes  him  God-speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds," 
s  .Tn.  10,11.     Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  seems,  cites  the 
first  epistle  thus :  la^di^f  iv  rfj  /jlcI^ovi  4wtrro\fi — thus 
evidently  showing  that  he  knew  of  other  and  less  im- 
portant epistles.     Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  n\.  25),  speaking  of  John's  habit  of 
never  naming  himself  in  his  writings,  says,  that  "  not 
even  to  what  are  handed  down  to  us  as  the  second  and 
the  tbird  epistles  (01/ W  ir  rfj  Sevrip^  t^cpofiivfi  luxttn^ov 
Kal  TpiTxi)  is  the  name  of  John  expressly  appended; 
but  without  a  name  the  elder  (6  Tpcsp&repoi)  is  writ- 
ten." 

A  few  instances  more  of  direct  testimony  might  be 
brought  forward  of  this  early  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Peschito  appeara  to  have  omitted  these 
epistles,  while  Origen  and  one  or  two  more  speak  of 
their  authorship  with  doubt. 

In  the  middle  ages,  it  would  appear,  there  was  no 
question  entertained  upon  the  subject,  till  Erasmus 
revived  the  notion  of  their  being  the  work  of  John  the 
Presbyter.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  we  see  little  in 
the  whole  discussion  but  proofs  of  the  caution  which 
the  church  employed  in  admitting  works  into  her  canon; 
while  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  for  these  two 
brief  epistles  long  to  have  remained  concealed  in  the 
possession  of  the  families  of  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  addressed;  and  upon  their  public  exhibition,  for  the 
church  to  hesitate  for  a  time  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
proofs  of  their  authenticity.  As  to  internal  evidence, 
there  is  little  which  needs  be  said.  There  appears  never 
to  have  been  any  doubt  aa  to  the  third  epistle  being  by 
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the  same  writer  as  the  second;  while  that  second 
epistle,  though  written  with  every  appearance  of  ease 
and  naturalness,  is  in  fact  very  much  in  character  like 
an  abridgment  of  the  first  epistle;  and  looks  like  the 
letter  of  one  who  was  writing  to  a  private  friend  at  a 
time  when  Ms  mind  was  filled  with  the  thoughts  which 
he  had  just  been  more  fully  communicating  to  the 
church  at  large. 

Time  and  place  of  toriting,  and  for  what  readers  in- 
tended.— If  our  opinions  are  correct  as  to  the  second 
epistle  of  John  being  written  while  the  writer's  mind 
was  still  imbued  strongly  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
first;  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  second  and  third 
epistles  were  written  nearly  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
of  course  refer  them  both  to  the  same  period  of  the 
apostle's  life  as  that  in  which  he  wrote  the  fivst  epistle, 
and  to  the  same  place — i.e.  we  must  consider  that 
they  were  probably  written  at  Ephesus,  and  about  the 
year  98. 

As  to  their  intended  readers,  in  the  case  of  the  third 
epistle  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Gains — who,  however.  Gains  might  be  is 
uncertain.  We  read,  Ac.  xlz.  20,  of  Giuus,  a  man  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  travelling  with  Paul;  and,  Ac  xx.  4, 
of  Gains  of  Derbe;  1  Co.  1. 14,  of  Gains,  an  inhabitant 
of  Corinth;  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
probably  was  written  at  Corinth,  of  the  same  man,  as 
"  Gains,  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  church,"  Ro.  xvi.  23. 
To  this  last  Gains,  from  the  commendation  bestowed 
by  St.  John  also  on  his  hospitality,  s  Jn.  6, 0,  we  should 
naturally  be  inclined  to  assign  this  epistle.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  recollect  that  scarcely  any  name 
was  more  common  than  Gains  or  Cains;  while  perhaps 
nearly  forty  years  might  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  to  that  of  the  third  epistle 
of  St.  John. 

The  question  to  whom  the  second  epistle  was  writ- 
ten is  not  nearly  so  plain.  It  is  addressed  ^«rXerr^ 
Kvplqif  Kal  rots  rdicvots  airrijs.  The  riKva  are  mentioned 
again  in  the  fourth  verse;  and  Kvpla^  in  the  vocative, 
occurs  in  the  fifth  verse.  Further  than  this  we  have 
in  the  last  verse,  rd  riicva  riji  dSeX^^s  aov  rijs  iKXcKTrjs. 

Opinions  upon  the  question  who  the  person  is  who 
is  thus  addressed  have  been  very  various.  Some  have 
been  of  opinion,  with  our  own  translators,  that  it  means 
the  elect  lady;  and  have  considered  that  the  person 
addressed  was  some  private  friend  of  St.  John — a 
Christian  lady  of  eminent  excellence,  and  perhaps  con- 
siderable influence.  Others,  adopting  the  same  trans- 
lation, have  thought  that,  under  the  figure  of  ''the 
elect  lady  and  her  children,**  the  church  of  Christ  was 
intended,  with  its  various  individual  members — the 
"elect  sister"  being  perhaps  the  church  at  Ephesus; 
while  others  have  made  the  "elect  lady"  to  mean  some 
definite  Christian  church;  though  they  have  differed  as 
to  what  church  was  intended — whether  Corinth,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Jerusalem. 

There  are  however  other  difficulties  besides  these — 
difficulties  of  translation  as  well  as  of  interpretation. 
It  IB  the  opinion  of  very  many  that  one  of  the  two 
words,  iK\€KTfi  Kvplqi,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proper  name, 
though  which  of  the  two  is  not  so  clear.  Some  would 
render  it  "  the  lady  Eclecta" — an  opinion  which  seems 
to  us  not  easy  to  maintain,  when  we  consider  that  her 
sister  is  also  called  iKXeicHi,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  likely 
either  that  the  two  sisters  should  both  be  named 
Edecta,  or  that  the  same  word  should  be  used  in  one 
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to  the  year  B.C.  784),  when  Assyiia,  under  Pul  or  his 
immediate  predecessor,  was  banning  to  concern  itself 
in  the  affairs  of  Israel,  and  to  um  at  a  general  ascen- 
dency. The  materials  are  wanting  for  any  nearer 
determination. 

General  charaeter  and  object  of  this  booh, — In  regard 
to  the  stoty  itself  contained  in  the  book  of  Joni^  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sacred  riddle. 
It  wears  this  aspect  most  distinctly  in  the  original  nar- 
rative, and  such  also  is  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  allusions  made  to  it  in  New  Testament  scripture. 
Once  and  again  our  Lord  points  to  it  as  a  sign,  which 
being  carefully  scanned  might  enable  the  men  of  his 
generation  to  obtain  some  glimpse  or  foreshadowing  of 
the  yet  greater  riddle  of  his  own  mysterious  humilia- 
tion, and  the  remarkable  course  affairs  were  going 
to  take  in  his  kingdom,  Mat  xU.  40»  4i ;  xtL  4  ^  Lu.  xi.  28. 
In  such  a  case,  therefore,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  meaning  of  the  transactions  lying  on  the  surface;  it 
must  be  searched  for  in  the  depths;  since  only  by 
awakening  profound  and  earnest  inquiry  into  the  mind 
of  God  could  the  transactions  have  accomplished  either 
their  immediate  or  their  prospective  design.  Why  should 
a  prophet  of  Israel  have  been  ordered  by  the  Lord  to 
transfer  the  scene  of  his  operations  to  a  heathen  city, 
not  merely  to  utter  a  cry  against  it,  but  to  deal  with  it 
so  as  that  it  might  be  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  sin 
and  brought  to  serious  consideration?  This  was  alto- 
gether an  unusual  course,  and  in  any  circumstances 
would  have  betokened  some  peculiar  movement  in  the 
divine  economy;  but  how  much  more  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Israel ! 
It  was  from  no  want  of  occasion  there  for  a  prophet's 
reforming  agency,  that  Jonah  was  commissioned  to  go 
and  labour  in  a  foreign  field;  on  the  contrary,  the  woz^ 
ship  and  manners  of  heathenism  were  prevailing  all 
around  in  his  native  region,  and  notwithstanding  the 
severe  judgments  of  God,  and  the  earnest  contendings 
of  a  long  succession  of  prophets,  continued  still  to 
hold  their  ground.  Yet,  Go  to  Nineveh  the  great 
heathen  city,  was  the  word  that  came  from  the  Lord 
to  Jonah,  and  cry  against  it,  for  its  wickedness  is  come 
up  before  me.  Why  go  there,  since  there  was  so  much 
wickedness  near  at  hand,  too  plainly  ripening  for  ven- 
geance ?  And  if  among  men  of  his  own  kindred  and 
tongue  his  crying  had  prevailed  so  little,  what  speed  was 
he  likely  to  come  when  repairing  as  a  solitary  stranger 
to  the  mighty  centre  of  Assyrian  wealth  and  greatness? 
His  soul  recoiled  from  the  attempt;  oft  repeated  dis- 
couragements and  signs  not  to  be  mistaken  of  approach- 
ing ruin  at  home  had  left  him  without  heart  for  so  for- 
midable an  enterprise;  and,  befddee,  if  the  lamp  of 
heaven,  as  seemed  all  too  certain,  was  going  out  in  his 
own  dear  Israel,  bow  could  he  think  of  going  to  light  it 
in  a  foreign  clime  ?  Let  some  other  be  sent  to  do  it, 
if  the  will  of  God  were  that  it  should  be  done.  So  the 
prophet  seems  to  have  felt — ^improperly,  indeed,  yet 
not  very  unnaturally  in  the  drcumstances  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  with  so  strange  and  arduous  a  mission  laid  to 
his  hand.  He  will  flee  to  Tarshish  and  escape  from 
its  difficulties  and  troubles.  But  this  only  serves  to 
bring  out  a  fresh  element  in  the  strangeness  of  the 
divine  procedure— the  terrible  energy  which  now  ap- 
peared in  God's  determination  to  have  Nineveh  deiJt 
with  for  its  wickedness.  The  burden  of  its  sin  is  laid  on 
Jonah,  and  if  he  will  not  acquit  himself  of  it  by  trans- 
acting in  the  Lord's  name  with  the  Niuevites,  he  must 


himself  bear  the  penalty.  Therefore,  judgment  overtakes 
him;  as  if  all  Nineveh's  g^uilt  were  his,  he  is  met  with 
the  manifestations  of  Grod's  wrath,  and  is  cast  forth 
like  a  propitiatory  victim  into  the  deep— yet  (with 
another  marvellous  turn  in  the  counsels  of  God)  not  to 
perish,  but  to  resume  his  suspended  mission  to  Nineveh, 
and  appear  there  as  a  prodigy  and  a  witness  at  once  of 
God's  displeasure  against  its  sins,  and  of  his  merciful 
desire  to  have  it  saved  from  the  impending  retribution. 
The  message,  with  this  wonderful  experience  in  the 
background  to  oonfiirm  its  tidings,  somehow  diw»- 
vered  to  the  Ninevites  <for  our  Lord  expressly  testi- 
fies Jonah  was  in  the  first  instance  a  sign  to  Atm, 
La.  xL  9o),  had  the  intended  effect.  They  see  revealed 
in  him  the  severity  and  goodness  of  God  on  their  ac- 
count, and  repenting  of  their  wickedness  they  cry  to 
the  Lord  with  such  united  and  solemn  eamestnesB, 
that  He  also,  on  his  part,  turns  from  the  fierceness  of 
his  anger,  and  revokes  the  doom  which  within  forty 
days  was  to  have  laid  their  city  in  ruin.  Surely  this 
was  a  result  to  be  hailed  by  the  prophet !  Could  he  be 
otherwise  than  satisfied  now  that  he  saw  so  remarkably 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul?  It  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
thing  of  all  in  this  marvellous  story,  that  the  greatness 
of  his  success  proved  the  source  of  his  deepest  sorrow, 
and  that  on  seeing  the  blessed  triumph  of  his  labours 
the  same  feeling  crept  over  his  soul,  which  dis^pointed 
hope  awoke  in  the  bosom  of  Elijah — ^he  would  have 
Grod  to  take  his  life  from  him,  as  it  was  now  better  for 
him  to  die  than  to  live.  What  should  have  moved  him 
to  such  grief,  is  not  stated;  that  he  was  wrong  in  en- 
tertaining it,  and  became  himself  conscious  that  he  wu 
wrong,  the  record  of  €rod's  expostulation  with  him  in 
regard  to  it,  and  the  special  discipline  applied  to  bhn 
through  the  rapid  growth  and  equally  rapid  decay  of 
the  sheltering  gourd,  plainly  evince;  but  all  besides  is 
left  in  uncertainty.  The  story,  taken  by  itself,  ends  aa 
it  began,  in  an  unexplained  riddle.  Yet  no  one  could 
suppose  (though  some  conunentatora  have  come  veiy 
near  to  supposing  it)  that  a  man  capable  of  being  en- 
trusted with  such  a  mission,  and  going  through  such 
experiences  in  its  execution,  could  be  consdoos  of 
vehement  sorrow  or  indignation,  simply  because  a 
populous  city  was  saved  from  destruction.  We  must 
rather  conceive  there  were  other  considerations  brood- 
ing on  his  mind  and  deriving  fearful  emphasis  from  this 
new  phase  of  the  divine  dispensations,  that  proved  the 
real  source  of  his  anguish.  Was  it  ooncem  for  God's 
glory,  or  for  his  own  fame  as  a  prophet,  in  the  appa- 
rent failure  of  the  prediction  utt^ed?  So  many  have 
thought,  yet  without  due  regard  to  the  whole  drcmn- 
stances  of  the  case,  and  to  the  interests  moet  Hkdy  to 
affect  the  mind  of  an  IsraeHtish  prophet  in  that  crisis 
of  his  country's  history.  Jerome,  at  the  very  outset 
of  Christian  exposition,  has  the  merit  of  opening  the 
path  in  the  right  direction:  "  Seeing  that  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  is  gliding  in,  and  that  the  word  in  Dented 
onomy  is  verified,  which  says,  *  They  have  moved  me  to 
jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  God,  and  I  will  move 
them  to  jealousy  with  those  which  are  not  a  people,  I 
will  provoke  them  to  anger  with  a  fooUsh  nation,*  be 
despairs  of  the  salvation  of  Israel,  and  ia  convulsed 
with  great  sorrow,  which  breaks  forth  into  speech,  and 
declares  after  this  fashion  the  cause  of  its  sadness, 
'  I  alone  of  so  many  prophets  have  been  chosen  to  pro- 
claim through  the  salvation  of  others  destruction  to 
my  own  people.'    He  is  not  therefore  grieved,  as  some 
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think,  because  the  multitude  of  Gentiles  is  saved,  but 
because  Israel  perishes.  Whence  also  our  Lord  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  and  was  unwilling  to  take  the  children's 
bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs.  The  apostles,  too,  first 
preached  to  Israel,  and  Paul  wished  to  be  accursed 
for  his  brethren's  sake,  who  are  Israelites,"  &c. 

Such  appears  in  the  main  to  have  been  the  real  state 
of  Jonah's  mind^-oppivssed  with  a  kind  of  incurable 
sorrow,  because  in  Nineveh's  repentance  and  preserva- 
tion he  somehow  descried  the  prelude  of  Israel's  doom. 
Possibly,  it  was  not  (as  Jerome  supposes)  the  mere  ad- 
mission of  these  penitent  Gentiles  to  a  share  in  the 
divine  mercy  and  forgiveness,  which  affected  him  so 
deeply,  but  along  with  this  the  disappointment  of  his  ex- 
pectation, that  a  terrible  example  of  severity  in  the  case 
of  such  a  city  as  Nineveh  (the  quarter  of  political  danger 
to  Israel)  might  have  had  the  effect  of  rousing  his  coun- 
trymen from  their  fatal  lethargy.  Even  before  quitting 
the  land  of  Israel  the  thought  of  God's  tender  forbear^ 
anoe  and  readiness  to  forgive,  seenis  to  have  weighed 
upon  his  mind  as  a  discouragement^  eh.  It.  2 ;  and  when 
his  burden  to  Nineveh  took  the  specific  form  of  an 
announcement  of  its  speedy  overthrow,  the  hope  could 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  in  his  bosom,  that  a  blow  was  going 
to  be  struck  which  should  compel  men  to  consider  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  and  which  should  arm  him 
with  weapons  mightier  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to 
employ  in  warring  with  the  ungodliness  of  his  country- 
men. Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  felt  as  one 
who  had  shot  his  last  arrow  in  the  conflict,  and  had 
now  to  succumb  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  Israel  perish 
in  her  wickedness,  and  others  rising  to  the  pla^  she 
should  have  held.  So  that  his  state  of  mind  in  this 
latter  stage  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  Elijah's 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  struggle,  i  Ki.  six., 
and  to  have  run  out,  only  in  a  more  extravagant  man- 
ner in  the  same  direction.  For,  the  passionate  anger 
that  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  English  Bible — "  it  dis- 
pleased Jonah  exceedingly  and  he  was  very  angry," 
eh.  \w.  1,  and  ''doest  thou  well  to  be  angry,"  ch.  It.  4 — 
seems  to  do  him  injustice.  The  original  import  of  the 
word  is  to  be  hot — very  often,  no  doubt,  hot  with  rage, 
but  abo,  as  in  David's  case,  1  Sa  ti.  a,  hot  with  vexation 
and  disappointment.  So  here,  as  correctly  rendered 
by  the  Septuagint  {i\vini0i/i6fj  'Iw.  Mttip  fieydXifPf  Jo. 
was  affected  with  a  great  grief ;  oh.  !▼.  4,  El  a'<t>6dpa  Xe- 
X&miffai  <r6,  art  thou  very  much  grieved  ?)  and  assented 
to  by  Jerome,  who  thinks  the  affection  of  grief  more 
in  accordance  both  with  the  name  of  Jonah,  and  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  than  the  petu- 
lance of  anger.  Not  that  even  this  view  of  the  pro- 
phet's case  altogether  justifies  him;  it  still  bespoke  an 
imperfectly  sanctified  mind;  for  it  must  ever  be  the 
part  of  a  servant  of  God  to  fall  in  with  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  Heaven,  and  to  say  with  cheerful  acquiescence, 
Let  Grod's  will  be  done.  Mat.  xl.  2s,  so.  Yet  there  is  a 
difference;  and  if  the  affection  of  Jonah — as  we  have 
reason  to  beUeve — was  akin  to  what  has  often  been 
experienced  by  the  wise  and  good,  when  baffled  in 
regard  to  the  immediate  object  of  their  oontendings, 
and  arose  from  keeping  the  eye  too  intently  fixed  upon 
a  specific  aim,  rather  than  from  giving  way  to  a  self- 
willed  and  fractious  humour,  his  conduct  will  present 
both  a  more  intelligible  and  a  more  instructive  aspect. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  very  depth  of 
that  recoil  of  feeling  into  which  he  sank,  was  itself  a 
significant  thing,  and  was  fitted,  when  thoughtfidly 


considered,  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  extraordinary,  and  for  them  ominous,  crisis 
that  had  arrived  in  the  affiurs  of  God's  kingdom. 

The  result  but  too  clearly  showed,  that  whatever 
there  was  in  Jonah's  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  his  own 
marvellous  experiences  connected  with  it,  of  a  pre- 
monitory and  warning  tendency  to  Israel,  failed  of  its 
object :  they  did  not,  as  a  people,  apprehend  its  mean- 
ing or  listen  to  its  voice.  Nor  do  the  Jews  of  later 
times  seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  into  its  deaign. 
Our  Lord  sought  to  lead  the  men  of  his  generation 
through  the  shell  into  the  kernel  by  connecting  the 
marvels  of  Jonah's  history  with  those  waiting  for  their 
accomplishment  in  himself;  but  this  also  proved  in  vain. 
It  is  only,  however,  by  means  of  such  a  connection 
that  anything  like  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  can 
be  found  of  the  circumstances  in  question,  or  of  others 
not  altogether  unlike  in  kind — the  meeting,  for  exam- 
ple, of  Abraham  with  Melchizedek,  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness — 
transactions,  of  which  we  can  never  see  the  idtimate 
reasons  of  the  appointment,  nor  perhaps  cease  to  as- 
sociate them  wi^  what  is  strange  and  arbitrary, 
till  we  contemplate  them  as  the  initial  steps  of  a 
course,  or  the  provisional  movements  of  a  plan,  whicli 
was  to  reach  its  culmination  in  the  work  and  kingdom 
of  Christ.  When  we  see  how  He,  when  charged  with 
the  burden  of  a  world's  guilt,  was  treated  as  a  sinner, 
while  himself  personally  free  from  its  pollution — how, 
when  BO  treated,  he  was  made  by  his  vicarious  death 
and  desoent^to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  a  propitiation 
for  the  wrath  thereby  provoked — how  he  was  again 
restored  to  life,  and  became  by  his  resurrection  the 
author  of  eternal  life  to  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  while 
those  who  outwardly  stood  nearest  to  him,  and  among 
whom  he  more  enpecially  laboured  during  his  earthly 
ministry,  for  the  most  part  perished  in  the'r  sins; — 
when  we  see  how  all  this  took  place  in  coimection  with 
the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ,  and  did  so,  not  by 
accident  or  caprice,  but  in  subservience  to  the  great 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness,  we  can  well 
enough  understand  how,  amid  the  many  earlier  exem- 
plifications of  these  and  premonitor}"  signs  of  what  was 
to  oome,  occasion  should  have  been  taken  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  crisis  in  Israel's  a&irs  to  give  the  singular  exhibi- 
tion of  ihem  that  appears  in  the  history  and  mission  of 
Jonah.  Differences,  no  doubt,  there  were  between  the 
two  cases,  as  well  as  resemblances — ^here  also  the  im- 
perfect shadow  only,  not  the  very  image  of  the  things, 
could  be  presented  in  what  went  before.  But  had  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  more  thoughtfully  considered, 
and  become  better  acquainted  with,  the  spirit  and 
design  of  that  shadow,  they  would  not  have  so  per- 
versely tempted  Christ  with  solicitations  about  signs 
from  heaven,  nor  have  so  obstinately  closed  their  minds 
against  the  nature  and  objects  of  his  noission,  and 
against  the  possibility  of  the  kingdom  of  God  being 
transferred  from  them  to  heathen  lands.  In  these 
things  they  would  have  seen  their  own  Scriptures  con- 
denmed  them;  and  the  very  strangeness  that  hung 
around  the  preparatory  movements,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  palpable  results  to  which  they  led,  should 
but  have  made  them  the  more  careful  to  learn  from  . 
the  past,  when  their  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  to 
beware  of  repeating  the  folly  of  their  fathers. 

Objections  in  respect  to  tke  authorship  of  Jonah  and 
the  credibility  of  its  contents. — We  have  deemed  it  best 
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to  present  a  general  view  of  the  character  and  muaion 
of  Jonah,  aa  exhibited  in  the  book  that  bean  his  name, 
without  turning  aside  to  anything  respecting  it  that 
might  be,  or  has  been,  started  in  the  form  of  objection 
to  its  authenticity  or  truthfuhiess.  We  have  the  rather 
done  so,  because  one  main  cause  of  the  doubts  that  are 
freely  expressed  in  certain  quarters  on  the  subject,  have 
in  no  small  degree  arisen  from  a  partial  and  defective 
view  being  taken  of  the  proper  import  and  bearing  of 
the  things  recorded.  Beyond  doubt,  also,  both  the 
original  record  itself,  and  the  allusions  made  to  it  by 
our  Lord,  assume  that  the  matters  therein  contained 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  verity;  and  not  as  fanci- 
ful representations  or  fabulous  tales,  but  as  actual  facts 
in  the  divine  procedure,  did  they  cany  the  deep  prac- 
tical significance,  alike  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
which  is  plainly  attached  to  them  in  Scripture.  What 
has  a  learned  scepticism  to  say  in  opposition  to  such 
apparently  conclusive  evidence?  (1.)  The  narrative, 
first  of  all,  is  written  throughout  in  the  third  penon, 
without  the  slightest  indication  that  the  hero  of  the 
stoty  was  himself  the  writer,  and  in  a  style  that  seems 
to  point  to  the  remote  past.  So,  for  example,  Ewald, 
Erahmer,  and  Hitzig,  the  latter  of  whom  thinks  the 
earliest  period  it  can  be  assigned  to  is  about  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  Jonah  (Vorbem.  Met  i).  The 
expression  respecting  Nineveh  in  ch.  iii.  3,  "And  Nine- 
veh was  (np%l)  a  very  great  city,"  he  deems  alone  decisive 

t:t 
of  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  account — pointing, 
as  he  conceives  it  necessarily  does,  to  what  Ninev^ 
once  had  been,  as  contrasted  with  what  it  had  since 
become;  its  greatness  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
why  may  it  not  have  been  contemplated  simply  in  rela- 
tion to  Jonah's  visit  ?  Its  greatness,  as  existing  at  that 
time,  required  to  be  specified.  Jonah  went  there  as  a 
solitary  stranger — ignorant  beforehand  of  the  proper 
magnitude  of  the  city;  having  only  perhaps,  in  common 
with  his  countrymen,  very  indefinite  and  vague  notions 
either  of  its  extent,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
laid  out;  and  it  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  quite  natural 
for  him,  writing  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  give  his 
impressions  of  the  place  as  it  vxu  when  he  visited  it. 
He  might  no  doubt  have  spoken  of  Nineveh  without 
respect  to  any  time  prior  to  that  at  which  he  wrote; 
and  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would,  in  accordance  with 
the  common  Hebrew  usage,  have  probably  altogether 
omitted  the  substantive  verb;  thus,  "  And  Nineveh,  a 
very  great  city."  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  there 
was  nothing  unnatural  or  improbable  in  his  connecting 
his  description  with  the  precise  period  of  his  visit,  and 
giving  Us  readers  to  know  it  as  it  then  was.  As  to 
the  use  of  the  third  person  throughout  the  narrative, 
this  argues  nothing  of  another  than  the  prophet  himself 
being  the  writer.  For  it  is  the  common  usage  among 
the  prophets,  when  narrating  the  things  which  befell 
them  in  the  execution  of  then:  mission— for  ezampla, 
It.  TlL  XX.  xxxTlL;  Am.  tIL ;  Je.  xx.;  Hag  L 1, 13, te.  (2.)  Again, 
there  are  certain  words  and  other  indications  in  the 
book  which  seem  to  point  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Jonah.  Of  specific  words  recent  critics  have  not  been 
disposed  to  make  so  much  in  this  respect  as  was  done 
some  time  ago.  There  is  really  very  little  peculiar  to 
Jonah;  a  word  for  ship,  a  decked  or  covered  vessel 
C"U^bDi  sephinaJi),  but  a  genuinely  formed  Hebrew  word, 

used  also  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic^  though  found  only 


here,  oh.  i.  6;  in  Hebrew,  a  word  for  sailor  (nWi  maUaeh\ 
also  quite  r^rularly  formed,  but  occuiring  only  here, 
ch.  i.  5,  and  in  Ease,  xxvii.  26;  rab  {yy),  for  diief  or 

captain,  in  ch.  i.  6,  as  at  2  Ki.  xxv.  8;  Ba.  i.  3;  Es.  1 8; 
the  use  of  abridged  forms  of  the  relative  in  ch.  i.  7; 
i.  12,  of  which  examples  occur  in  the  Canticles,  Psalms 
of  David,  and  even  the  Pentateuch;  and  one  or  two 
more,  still  less  deserving  of  notice  in  such  a  connectbn. 
The  only  word  strictly  peculiar  is  py  ta  (toom),  eh.  lu.  r, 

the  tenn  employed  to  designate  the  order  or  decree 
issued  by  the  king  of  Nineveh,  a  Syriac  ward,  and, 
since  the  Assyrian  language  was  a  dialect  of  Syriac,  it 
was  in  all  probability  the  predae  term  employed  at 
Nineveh.  More  oonmionly,  however,  the  appropriatioii 
in  the  prayer  of  Jonah  of  certain  passages  in  the  Psalms^ 
is  urged  in  evidence  of  the  late  origin  of  the  book 
Some  even  cany  it  so  far  as  to  find  in  such  free  use  d 
other  Scriptures  a  proof,  not  only  that  the  other  portioia 
of  the  book  were  written  long  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  the  prophet^  but  that  this  portion  was  later  still,  and 
forms  an  interpolation  by  another  hand  (Dt  Wefcte,  Evdd. 
Knobei).  This  idea  is  rejected  by  Hitzig  as  an  unwar- 
ranted extreme;  and  justly,  for  the  impropriation  in 
question  was  perfectly  natural  and  proper.  The  devout 
breathings  of  Grod-inspired  men  have  ever  delighted  to 
place  themselves  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  former 
witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  to  employ  the  language 
which  is  embalmed  in  their  minds  by  the  most  hallowed 
associations.  From  the  time  especially  that  the  Paahns 
began  to  have  a  place  in  the  public  service  of  the  sane- 
tuaiy,  they  were  sure  to  become  as  household  words  to 
all  pious  Israelites,  and  could  not  fail  both  to  influence 
the  spirit  and  mould  the  expression  of  their  devotional 
utterances.  Even  the  apostles,  who  stood  on  the  high- 
est level  of  spiritual  insight  and  supernatural  endow- 
ments, were  thus  influenced,  Aa  !▼.  24-27;  Ro.  xL  sms; 
R«.  XT.  te.  Nay,  our  Lord  himself,  amid  the  few  utter- 
ances which  came  from  him  on  the  cross,  expressed 
himself  more  than  once  in  the  weU-known  and  hallowed 
language  of  the  sanctuary.  Mat  xxtU.  46;  La.  xxilL  4S.  And 
that  Jonah,  whose  case  and  circumstances  were  alto- 
gether so  peculiar,  should  throw  himself  back  upon  the 
somewhat  similar  experiences  of  former  saints,  and 
make,  as  far  as  possible,  their  language  his  own,  was 
so  natural  and  befitting,  that  instead  of  calling  into  sus- 
picion the  genuineness  of  his  prayer,  it  ahouki  rather 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  verisimilitude.  He  found  it 
a  relief  that  even  the  figurative  language  of  others  bo 
exactly  suited  his  case,  while  the  thoughts  and  language 
alike  became  his  own,  when  nothing  elae  would  smt 
Then  the  Psalms  employed— oxx.  1,  for  fint  danss  of 
ver.  2;  xlii  7,  for  last  dause  of  ver.  8;  xxzL  22,  for 
first  dause  of  ver.  4;  Ixix.  1,  for  first  daose  of  ver.  5; 
cxlii.  3,  for  first  clause  of  ver.  7;  xxxi.  6,  for  ver.  8 ;  iiL  8, 
for  the  last  clause  of  ver.  9— can  with  no  probability  be 
shown  to  be  later  than  the  time  of  Jonah  (most  of  them, 
indeed,  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  psahnodic 
literature) ;  and,  what  is  not  less  important^  the  language 
is  not  slavishly  copied,  but  used  with  such  slight  varia- 
tions as  would  naturally  be  employed  by  one  who  was 
freely  adapting  to  his  own  spiritual  use  ezisting  scrip- 
tures, not  stringing  together  a  set  of  passages  for  a  lite- 
rary purpose.  Thus,  instead  of  ''the  waters  are  come 
in,"  Jonah  says,  "the  waters  compaMed  me  aboat;** 
instead  of  "  I  am  cut  off  from  before  thine  eyes,*'  he 
has,  "  I  am  cast  out  from  before  thine  eyes;**  instead 
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of  "I  hate  them  that  observe  lying  Tanities,"  he  haa^ 
''They  that  obaerve  lying  yanitles  fonake  their  own 
mercy,"  &c.    Such  things  bear  on  them  the  impress  of 
reality.     (3.)  The  dimensionB  of  the  city,  as  indicated 
in  the  narrative,  have  often  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  fabulous  view  of  its  contents,  and  the  objection 
iB  still  pressed  by  Hitzig.     He  conceives  that  the  three 
days'  journey  mentioned  in  ch.  iii.  8,  must,  when  com- 
pared with  the  one  day's  journey,  Jonah  is  presently 
said  to  have  advanced  preaching,  be  understood  of  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  not  of  its  entire 
compass;  while  the  480  stadia,  or  60  miles,  given  by 
Diodorus  as  the  measurement  of  its  boundary-wallsy 
would  make  the  extent  of  the  circumference  to  have 
been  only  about  three  days*  journey.    JSeasoning  of 
this  sort  evidently  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  Nineveh 
was  formed  much  after  the  plan  of  a  modem  European 
city.    What  if  it  was  less  regularly  constructed,  and 
lay,  perhaps,  in  three  somewhat  distant  and  separate 
portions,  requiring  a  day's  journey  for  each  to  pervade 
their  leading  thoroughfares?    This  is  no  improbable 
supposition.    Speaking  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
remains  of  the  city,  Mr.  Layard  states,  that  "  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Kouyunjik  to  Nimroud  is  about 
18  miles,  the  distance  from  Nimroud  to  Karamles  about 
12,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  square  the  same."    He 
thinks  this  remarkably  accords  with  the  measurement 
of  Diodorus,  and  the  three  days*  journey  of  Jonah, 
taking  this  to  apply  to  the  circumference.     But  he  adds 
what  shows  there  may  be,  at  leasts  no  necessity  for  so 
understanding  it.     **  Within  the  space  there  are  many 
large  mounds,  including  the  principal  ruins  in  Assyria, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  is  strewed  with  the  remains 
of  pottery,  bricks,  and  other  fragments.    The  space 
between  the  great  public  edifices  was  probably  occupied 
by  private  houses,  standing  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
and  built  at  distances  from  one  another,  or  forming 
streets,  which  inclosed  gardens  of  considerable  extent, 
and  even  arable  land."     {See  Nineveh.)    It  is  plainly 
with  reference  to  the  population,  or  to  the  more  densely 
inhabited  portions,  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  three  days*  journey;  and  knowing  so  little,  as  we 
now  do,  about  the  particular  structure  of  the  dty,  and 
the  manner  in  whidi  its  population  was  distributed,  no 
one  has  any  right  to  regard  such  language  as  unsuitable 
to  the  actual  state  of  things.    The  same  substantially 
may  be  said  of  120,000  souls  in  ch.  iv.  11,  who  could 
not  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left — 
children,  that  is,  of  about  four  years  old  and  under — 
implying  a  total  population  of  half  a  million  or  so;  for 
there  is  no  improbability  whatever  in  such  a  mass  of 
human  beings  having  been  congregated  within  such 
ample  bounds.     (4.)  It  has  appeared  to  some,  in  parti- 
cular to  Bleek  (Einleit  p.  67i),  improbable,  and  against 
the  historical  verity  of  this  book,  that  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  all  that  is  here  related  having  actually  occurred, 
there  should  be  in  the  relation  of  them  such  a  paucity 
of  circumstantial  details — nothing  said,  for  instance,  of 
the  place  where  Jonah  was  discharged  on  dry  land,  or 
of  the  particular  king  who  then  reigned  at  Nineveh — 
and  not  only  so,  but  no  apparent  reference  in  the  future 
alluBions  to  Nineveh  in  Scripture,  to  the  singular  change 
(if  8o  be  it  actually  took  place)  wrought  through  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  on  the  religious  and  moral  state  of 
the  people.    These  are  still  always  regarded  as  idolaters, 
and  the  judgments  of  Qod  uttered  against  them,  as  if 
they  stood  in  much  the  same  position  with  the  heathen 


enemies  generally  of  God's  cause  and  people.  It  nuy 
fairly  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
strangeness  in  such  things,  which,  if  it  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  character  both  of  the  man  and  of 
the  mission,  and  in  these  found  a  kind  of  explanation, 
might  not  unnaturally  have  given  rise  to  some  doubts 
of  the  credibility  of  what  is  written.  But  Jonah's 
relation  to  Nineveh  was  altogether  of  a  special  and 
peculiar  nature;  it  stood  apart  from  the  regular  calling 
of  a  prophet  and  the  ordinary  dealings  of  God;  and 
having  for  its  more  specific  object  the  instruction  and 
warning  of  the  covenant-people  in  a  very  critical  period 
of  their  afl^urs,  the  reserve  maintained  as  to  local  and 
historical  details  may  have  been  designed,  as  it  was 
certainly  fitted,  to  make  them  think  less  of  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  more  of  what  through  these 
God  was  seeking  to  impress  upon  themselves.  The 
whole  was  a  kind  of  parabolical  action;  and  beyond  a 
certain  limit  circumstantial  minuteness  would  have 
tended  to  mar,  rather  than  to  promote,  the  leading 
aim.  Then,  as  to  the  change  produced  upon  the  Nine- 
vites,  we  are  led  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  think 
chiefly  of  the  more  flagrant  iniquities  as  the  evils  more 
particulariy  cried  against;  and  Israel  itself  aflbrded  too 
many  examples  of  general  reformations  in  respect  to 
these,  of  which  Uttle  or  no  trace  was  to  be  found  in 
the  course  even  of  a  single  generation.  Much  more 
might  such  be  expected  to  have  happened  in  the  case 
of  Nineveh.  (5.)  The  grand  objection,  however,  against 
the  historical  verity  of  the  things  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  and  the  main  reason  for  ascribing  it  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  its  reputed  author,  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  sought  in  the  miraculous  events  interwoven  with  the 
story.  These,  in  the  account  of  rationalistic  writers, 
by  their  very  nature  challenge  disbelief;  they  are  only 
to  be  explained  as  the  legendary  marvels  which,  in  pro- 
cess  of  time,  gathered  around  the  names  of  distinguished 
men,  and  must  therefore  without  scruple  be  set  down 
as  the  fabulous  accretions  of  a  later  age. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  miraculous  element 
pervades  the  account  of  Jonah's  connection  with  Nine- 
veh. Our  Lord  refers  to  one  portion  of  it,  and  at  once 
characterizes  and  accredits  it  as  a  sign  ((nyjuetw)  or 
supernatural  transaction,  which  had  a  significance  alike 
for  the  present  and  the  future,  and  which  was  to  find 
its  counterpart  in  his  own  yet  more  marvellous  history. 
La.  xi.  30,  &&  If  in  a  less  marked  degree,  still  in  a  mea- 
sure not  to  be  mistaken,  there  is  in  the  singularly 
rapid  and  general  repentance  of  Nineveh,  as  also  in 
the  history  of  the  gourd  so  marvellously  quick  in  its 
growth  and  decay,  what  must  be  assigned  to  the  super- 
natural. This  element,  however  has  sometimes  been 
needlessly  aggravated.  Fixing  definitely  upon  the 
whale  as  the  species  of  fish  in  which  Jonah  is  said  to 
have  been  for  a  time  entombed,  unbelievers  have 
aggravated  the  improbabilities  of  the  story,  by  pointing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  whale's  throat,  which  is  incap- 
able of  admitting  a  human  body  through  it.  Of  course, 
if  such  had  been  the  creature  employed  by  God  for  the 
occasion,  he  could  as  easily  have  manifested  his  divine 
power  in  widening  the  throat  to  receive  Jonah,  as  in 
afterwards  adapting  the  belly  of  the  whale  for  his  safe 
preservation.  But  the  "great  fish"  of  the  narrative  is 
not  necessarily  a  whale;  nor  is  tcrfrotf  the  corresponding 
term  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Septuagint; 
for  this  word  is  used  by  Greek  scientific  writers  of  a 
whole  class  of  fishes,  which  includes  the  whale  and  many 
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othen  besides  (the  Tiviparous);  and  veiy  oommonly 
sharks  and  tunnies  are  enumerated  under  it.  Photius 
(Lax.)  expressly  applies  it  to  the  Carcharias,  which  is  a 
species  of  shark,  usually  called  the  white  shark.  This 
fish  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  very  probably 
the  particular  kind  of  creature  referred  to.  Its  vora- 
city is  notorious;  and  growing,  as  it  often  does,  to  the 
size  of  from  20  to  80  feet  in  length,  and  3000  or  4000 
lbs.  weight,  it  is  quite  capable  of  swallowing  an  entire 
man.  Indeed,  specimens  have  been  caught — one  with 
a  sea-calf  in  it — of  the  size  of  an  ox;  another  with  a 
horse  entire;  and  several  others  with  the  body  of  a  man, 
unmutilated  and  dressed  (lee  tbe  authoriUM  in  ruM7*i  In- 
trod,  to  Jonah).  Such  facts  amply  meet  the  shallow 
objection  that  has  sometimes  been  raised  against  the 
credibility  of  Jonah's  being  received  for  a  time  into  a 
fishes  belly,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  fish  large 
enough,  or  with  a  throat  capacious  enough,  for  such  a 
purpose.  But  it  leaves  untouched  the  miraculous 
nature  of  Jonah's  preservation  for  three  successive  days 
(or  parts  of  these)  in  such  a  habitation,  and  his  subse- 
quent ejection  upon  dry  knd.  This  necessarily  involved 
a  supernatural  interposition  in  his  behalf.  And  so 
with  the  other  things  standing  in  a  certain  connection 
with  it — the  change  wrought  upon  the  Ninevites,  and 
the  rapid  transitions  undergone  by  the  gourd;  though 
both  doubtless  appeared  as  the  result  of  agencies  cal- 
culated to  produce  them;  yet  in  the  power  and 
efficiency  with  which  these  were  accompanied,  there 
was  the  indication  of  a  supernatural  interference. 
With  those  who  on  philosophical  grounds  are  opposed 
to  any  action  that  can  properly  be  called  miraculous, 
no  arguments  of  a  moral  kind  could  avail  to  convince 
them  of  the  reality  of  the  things  narrated.  But  for 
those  who  are  open  to  conviction  on  the  matter,  the 
main  question  will  be,  whether  the  occasion  appears  to 
have  been  such  as  to  call  for  the  special  interference  of 
Heaven  to  accomplish  the  results  under  consideration. 
If  the  history  and  mission  of  Jonah  are  looked  at  merely 
by  themselves,  the  tendency  will  probably  be  to  answer 
such  a  question  in  the  negative;  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
understand  why  the  course  of  providence  should  have 
moved  in  such  strange  and  mysterious  ways  to  reach 
its  end  in  connection  with  a  person  and  a  people  who 
occupied  otherwise  so  subordinate  a  place  in  the  divine 
kingdom.  But  let  them  be  contemplated  as  special 
movements  of  this  kingdom  at  an  important  crisis  of 
its  history,  and  movements  destined  to  stand  in  a  pro- 
found relation  to  its  ulterior  acts  and  operations,  and 
what  appears  miraculous  here  will  be  found  entirely  in 
its  place.  It  was  required  to  mark  distinctly  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  marvellous  series  of  events,  and  draw 
men's  attention  to  them  as  pregnant  with  principles  and 
interests  of  incalculable  moment.  Still  more  was  it 
required,  in  order  that  the  transactions  into  which  it 
entered  might  serve  as  the  divinely  ordained  sign  of 
the  central  facts  in  gospel  times,  in  which  all  might  be 
said  to  partake  of  the  supernatural.  Thus  only  could 
the  one  series  fitly  correspond  with,  and  prepare  for, 
the  other. 

This  view — the  natural  and  unquestionably  scrip- 
tural view  of  the  subject— receives  no  small  confirma- 
tion from  the  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  explanations 
which  rationalistic  critics  have  offered  of  the  stoiy  of 
the  book.  '  This  betrays  itself  in  the  endless  diversity 
of  the  modes  of  exphmation,  no  one  apparently  being 
able  to  rest  in  that  of  another.     The  semi-heathen 


account  of  its  origin,  which  approved  itself  to  lome  of 
the  elder  rationidists  (Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Boten- 
milller,  Ac.),  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
Jewish  edition  of  the  heathen  myths  respecting  the 
deliverance  of  Hesione  by  Hercules,  or  of  Andromeda 
by  Perseus,  from  the  sea  monsters  to  which  they  were 
exposed — may  now  be  regarded  as  exploded.  Bleek 
justly  says  (Elnlelt  p.  67e)  that  there  is  not  the  snuJlest 
probability  of  the  story  of  Jonah's  temporary  sojourn 
in  the  belly  of  th^  whale  having  been  either  mediately 
or  inunediately  derived  from  those  Greek  fables.  F. 
von  Baur's  hypothesis  of  the  story  of  the  book  bong 
a  compound  of  some  popular  Jewish  traditions  and  the 
Babylonian  myth  respecting  a  sea  monster  Oannes,  and 
the  fast  for  Adonis,  is  now  universally  assigned  to  the 
same  category.  Hitzig  (fint  in  a  separate  treatise, 
then  in  his  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets)  would 
identify  the  author  of  Jonah  with  that  of  Obadiah,  sad 
supposes  it  to  have  been  written  by  some  one  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ  "  in  Egypt,  that  land  of 
wonders,"  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  yindicating 
Jehovah  for  having  failed  to  verify  the  prophecy  in 
Obadiah  respecting  the  heathen  Edomites — a  theory 
which,  BO  far  as  we  know,  has  made  no  converts,  and 
certainly  needs  no  refutation.  A  slender  basis  of  fact 
has  been  allowed  by  some — by  Bunsen,  for  example, 
who,  strangely  enough,  fixes  upon  the  very  portion 
which  to  most  of  Ms  rationaUstic  countrymen  boun  the 
clearest  marks  of  spuriousness,  as  the  one  genuine  part 
of  the  whole — Jonah's  thanksgiving  from  the  perils  of 
shipwreck  (as  Bunsen  judges);  and  thinks  that  some 
one  had  mistaken  the  matter,  and  fabricated  out  of  it 
the  present  story ; — ^by  others,  such  as  Krahmer  {D»i 
Bneh  Jonaa,  1846),  who  suppose  that  Jonah  was  known  to 
have  uttered  a  prophecy  against  Nineveh,  to  have  been 
impatient  at  the  delay  which  appeared  in  the  fulfilment, 
and  was  hence  for  didactic  purposes  made  the  hero  of 
the  story.  But  the  more  oonmion  opinion  in  the  pre- 
sent day  with  this  school  of  divines  is,  that  the  stoiy  is 
purely  moral,  and  without  any  historical  foundation; 
nor  can  any  clue  be  found  or  imagined  in  the  known 
histoiy  of  the  times  why  Jonah  in  particular,  a  pro- 
phet of  Israel  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  kingdom, 
should  have  been  chosen  as  the  ground  of  ihe  instruct 
tion  meant  to  be  conveyed.  So  Ewald,  Bleek,  ftc: 
who,  however,  difier  in  some  respects  as  to  the  specific 
aim  of  the  book,  while  they  agree  as  to  its  non-historical 
character.  Ewald,  for  instance,  would  make  it  quite 
general — namely,  to  show  how  the  trae  fear  of  God 
and  repentance  brings  salvation — ^first,  in  the  case  of 
the  heathen  sailors;  then  in  the  case  of  Jonah;  finaOv, 
in  that  of  the  Ninevites.  Bleek,  not  differing  materi- 
ally from  Krahmer,  conceiTes  it  to  have  been  written 
by  an  intelligent,  liberal-minded  Jew,  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  narrow  religious  particularism  which 
prevailed  among  his  countrymen,  as  if  God  were  only 
known  and  honoured  by  them — as  if  they  alone  had  a 
right  to  expect  his  favour,  and  might  justly  hate  and 
hope  for  the  perdition  of  all  the  heathen.  On  the  oon* 
trary,  they  are  here  taught  to  regard  Jehovah  as  in 
his  fatherly  love  ready  to  embrace  all  in  eveiy  plao» 
who  sought  to  him  with  true  hearts.  But  why  any 
prophet  should  have  been  represented  as  going  throogh 
such  a  marvellous  experience  to  teach  ibeae  truths,  sot 
unknown  in  the  other  Scriptures — why,  especially 
Jonah  should  have  been  thought  of  in  such  a  ooaoec- 
tion — ^living,  as  he  did,  in  a  region  and  at  a  time 
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remarkable  for  the  very  Teverse  of  that  particularism — 
remaiDB  a  mystery,  of  which  no  solution  either  has  been 
or  ever  can  be  given.  It  is  in  fact  inconceivable  that 
anything  but  the  known  realities  of  the  case  could  have 
led  any  respectable  Jewish  writer  to  attribute  to  a  true 
prophet  the  part  from  first  to  last  ascribed  to  Jonah 
in  this  Hingiilar  book;  and  scarcely  less  conceivable 
that  the  Jewish  authorities  would  have  received  such 
a  book  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  without  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
Not  only  has  this  view  in  its  favour  all  reasonable  pro- 
babilities, and  in  its  fair  import  the  express  testimony 
of  our  Lord;  but  it  may  well  also  claim  in  its  support 
the  utter  failure  of  all  attempts  to  account  for  the 
story  of  the  book  otherwise,  so  as  to  secure  any  general 
concurrence.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  on  the  side  of 
its  strictly  historical  character  there  are  still  to  be 
reckoned  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Germany,  in- 
cluding Sack,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Baumgarten. 

[Mach  of  the  literature  that  lum  appeared  on  the  book  of 
Jonah  has  aheady  been  x«ferred  to;  treatises  of  a  practical  and 
popular  kind,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number,  it  is 
needless  to  mention.  For  points  connected  with  Jonah's  pre- 
diction, as  explicitly  announcing  an  erent  which  did  not  take 
place,  see  article  Prophecy.] 

JON'ATHAN  [jna Sn*  or  ^ro i»,  whom  God  gave].   The 

name  of  several  men  in  Jewish  history  more  or  less 
distinguished.  1.  Of  a  Levite  (Heb.  Jehonathan),  a 
native  of  Bethlehem  Judah,  of  whom  a  somewhat 
curious  history  is  related,  and  a  character  not  too  scru- 
pulous exhibited,  in  the  first  half,  Jo.  ztIL  xtIU.,  of  the 
appendix  to  the  book  of  Judges.  The  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Danites  with  which  the  name  of  this 
young  priest  is  connected,  must  have  occurred  very 
early  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  in  aU  probability  soon 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  time  of  comparative  anar- 
chy and  freebooting  Ucentiousness,  before  any  fixed 
authority  had  arisen  to  supply  the  place  of  the  deceased 
leader — '^in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel, 
but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,"  Jo.  zrii.  e.  And  if  the  conjecture  of  critics  be 
right,  that  this  Levite  was  the  grandson  of  Moses  (see 
below),  the  events  detailed  regarding  him  cannot  have 
occurred  long  after  the  entry  into  the  promised  land, 
as  he  was  still  a  young  man  when  they  happened.  The 
Mosaic  law  had  already  in  many  places  begun  to  be 
disregarded,  and  men  who  could  i^ord  it  erected  pri- 
vate temples  to  themselves,  and  fashioned  and  set  up 
teraphim  and  graven  images  for  worship;  the  Levites 
too  do  not  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
cities  assigned  them  or  to  the  duties  prescribed  them, 
but  were  ready  for  a  livelihood  to  minister  to  the  idok- 
trous  proclivities  of  any  man  sufiiciently  affluent  to 
maintain  them.  Such  at  least  was  the  character  of  the 
man^  who  travelling  northward  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, came  opportunely  for  him  to  a  hoiuie  in  the 
Mount  of  Ephraim,  tenanted  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Micah  and  his  mother,  people  of  peculiar  character, 
though  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  Jo.  zru.  2,  and 
influence,  Ju.  xvUi  22»  having  a  private  sanctuary  like 
Gideon,  JiuTiiLar.  The  mother  had  in  her  possession  a 
large  sum  of  money  (1100  shekels,  the  sum  promised  by 
the  Philistinian  lords  to  Delilah,  Ja.  xii.  6,  and  hence 
the  woman  has  been  thought,  foolislily  enough,  to  be 
Samson's  betrayer),  which  the  son  appropriated — ^some 
think  stole,  others,  e.g,  Ewald  (who  chaiges  those  who 
differ  from  him  with  finding  their  own  stupidity  in  the 
Vol.!.  ^ 


Bible,  Geseh.  ii.  s.  46S,  note  s)  turned  to  usury.  Terrified 
apparently  by  the  awful  curses  of  the  woman  over  her 
lost  treasure,  he  soon  after  restored  it,  and  the  two 
agreed  to  turn  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coin  into 
an  image,  to  serve  which  Micah  consecrated  one  of  his 
sons  as  priest.  But  the  advent  of  the  Levite — alto- 
gether a  more  proper  and  formal  servant  of  the  altar — 
permitted  him  to  set  aside  this  hastily  extemporized 
priest.  The  young  man  agreed,  for  some  thirty  shil- 
lings a  year,  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  his  victuals,  to 
minister  in  the  Ephraimite's  private  Bethel,  Ju.  xTli.  10. 

How  long  this  arrangement  lasted  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  it  was  brought  to  an  end  in  a  way  not  veiy  agree- 
able to  Micah,  and  not  quite  creditable  to  the  character 
of  Jonathan  the  young  priest.  The  Danites,  finding 
themselves  straitened  for  want  of  room  in  the  localities 
assigned  to  them  in  the  south,  or  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Philistines  and  Amorites,  Ju.  L  34,  sought  an  outlet 
for  their  numbers  and  energies  in  the  far  north.  Five 
men  were  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  in  the  extremest 
north  of  the  country,  and  became  acquainted  with  Micah 
and  his  valuable  images  and  accommodating  priest  on 
their  way.  Having  returned  to  their  coimtiymen  and 
reported  favourably,  six  hundred  warriors  of  Dan  ac- 
companied them  as  guides  to  the  new  home  in  the  north. 
Micah  *s  house  lay  in  the  way,  and  the  six  hundred  kept 
guard,  and  watched  the  priest,  a  needless  precaution, 
while  the  five  rifled  the  sanctuary  of  its  images  and 
carried  them  off.  The  priest  being  flattered  by  an  in- 
vitation to  minister  to  the  new  colony,  showed  sufiScient 
alacrity  in  accepting  the  proposal;  and  the  poor  Eph- 
raimite  whose  home  had  been  so  ruthlessly  harried  had 
his  complaints  answered  by  the  circumspect  advice  to 
go  home,  ''lest  angry  fellows  run  upon  thee  and  thou  lose 
thy  life."  And  this  Levite,  ''Jonathan  son  of  Gershom, 
son  of  Manasseh  (Moses),  he  and  his  sons  were  priests 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the 
land,"  J11.  xTlu.  30. 

The  expression  "captivity  of  the  land,"  has  been 
variously  explained.  Some  refer  it  to  the  general  cap- 
tivity of  the  northern  tribes  at  the  hands  of  Assyria, 
and  conclude  that  the  narrative  is  of  very  late  au- 
thorship; or  else,  as  Ewald,  that  this  verse  has  been 
inserted  by  a  very  late  manipulator  of  the  earlier  do- 
cument. Others  consider  the  expression  to  be  ex- 
plained by  Ju.  xviii.  81,  and  think  the  captivity  to  be 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Philistines.  Bleek 
agrees  with  this  view,  but  instead  of  the  Ictndf  would 
read  the  ark  (in  Hebrew  aron  for  areUi)  (Elnlelt  b,  34»). 
This  latter  date  is  no  doubt  the  true  one.  Of  more 
difficulty  is  the  determination  of  the  question,  Which  is 
the  true  name  of  Jonathan's  grandfather,  Manasseh  or 
Moses  ?  These  names  in  Heb.  are  spelled  by  the  same 
letters  except  the  n  in  Manasseh,  which  in  the  tradi- 
tional text  is  a  litera  snspensa  C'1\^^.)>    The  traditional 

explanation  of  this  suspended  letter,  in  the  Talmud, 
the  rabbinical  commentators  (and  the  explanation  is 
so  far  accepted  by  modem  criticism),  is  that  Moses  is 
the  true  reading,  but  to  avoid  coupling  the  name  of 
such  a  recreant  as  Jonathan  with  a  name  so  sacred  as 
his,  the  name  of  the  idolatrous  and  bloody  king  Ma- 
nasseh was  substituted  for  it.  (See  Bertheao,  Buch  der 
Rtchter.  s.  210.)  Hiivemick  too  (Einlelt.  U.  1,  s.  107),  and 
Ewald  (ii.  s.  463),  both  agree  in  tracing  the  reading 
Manasseh  to  a  Jewish  conceit.  That  Gershom  was  the 
son  of  Moses,  of  course  is  well  known,  Ex.  it.  22,  but  it 
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is  quite  possible  that  there  may  have  been  another 
Gershom,  son  of  some  Manasseh,  so  well  known  to  the 
writer  and  his  readers  that  he  is  not  further  described. 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  transcribers  to  leave  out 
letters,  and  insert  them  over  the  word  when  aware  of 
their  mistake;  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  indeed  to  find  any 
one,  however  crammed  with  conceits,  tampering  with 
the  letter  of  the  text.  The  insertion  of  the  n  may  be 
a  mistake,  it  is  hardly  to  be  explained  with  Tanchom 
as  a  tiqqun  sopherim — Le,  a  second  thought  of  the  ori- 
ginal writer,  nor  an  intentional  play  with  the  letter  of 
the  text,  on  the  part  of  some  subtle  scribe. 

2.  Jonathan.  The  oldest  of  the  three,  i  Sa.  i1t.  40, 
or  rather  four  (compare  i  Sa.  zxst.  2,  with  i  Ch.  triii.  83,  and 
2  Sa.  ii.  8)  legitimate  sons  of  Saul  (Heb.  Jonathan  and 
Jthonathan),  heir  to  the  throne,  and  constant  friend 
and  attendant  of  his  father,  who  was  deeply  attached 
to  him,  and  jealous  of  anything  that  seemed  to  inter- 
fere with  his  prospective  succession  to  the  kingdom. 
Jonathan  was  beautiful  in  form,  graceful  and  athletic, 
chivalrously  brave  like  his  father,  with  the  same  ardent 
temperament  as  he,  but  the  influences  of  religion,  and 
a  far  truer  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  theocratic 
government,  restrained  and  softened  his  nature,  and 
he  was  from  the  first  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  claims, 
and  give  way  to  the  man  whom  Grod  had  appointed 
to  be  the  root  of  the  new  line  of  kings,  whose  final 
blossom  should  be  the  Messiah.  And  so,  while  Saul's 
rejection  worked  upon  the  untamed  passions  of  his 
heart  and  threw  him  into  despondency  and  fits  of 
furious  madness,  beneath  all  which  we  catch  glimpses 
of  that  mournful  sense  of  loneliness  which  oppressed 
him,  and  cannot  but  be  moved  by  the  pathos  of  his  cries 
for  aid  and  sympathy,  i  Sa.  zxiu.  21,  of.  xxU.  8,  Jonathan 
on  the  other  hand  was  calm  and  strong,  though  he 
foresaw  the  issue  of  the  unequal  conflict  between  his 
father  and  the  purpose  of  Grod,  1  Sa.  ulil.  17;  and  when 
he  could  not  turn  him  from  it  by  any  means  he  tried, 
1  Sa.  zlx.  4,  with  u.  28,  fclL  te.,  he  yet  clung  to  the  way- 
ward man,  even  at  the  risk  of  personal  violence  1  Sa. 
xjL  33,  and  subjected  to  the  bitterest  reproaches,  1  Sa. 
XX.  30,  which  for  his  father's  and  his  friend's  sake  he  bore 
with  patience,  only  once  losing  self-command  and 
rising  *^  from  the  table  in  fierce  anger,"  1  Sa.  xx.  34;  and 
though  from  the  time  that  the  kingly  government  was 
turned  in  the  hands  of  his  father  into  an  instrument 
of  private  vengeance,  instead  of  a  public  defence,  he 
could  not  but  foresee  dissolution  at  home  and  disgrace 
abroad,  he  never  abandoned  his  own  post,  or  failed  to 
do  what  he  could  to  retard  the  coming  ruin,  and  when 
it  came  he  went  forth  to  meet  it  with  the  calmness  of 
a  hero,  and  the  consciousness  that  his  work  was  done. 
No  truer  son,  or  braver  man,  or  warmer  friend,  need 
be  looked  for  in  the  pages  of  history  than  this  devoted 
and  self- forgetful  heir  to  a  throne. 

The  details  of  Jonathan's  career  furnished  in  the 
Bible  relate  to  two  events  in  his  life — ^his  exploit  at 
Gibeah,  and  his  attachment  to  David.  He  appeara 
first  in  history,  1  Sa.  xllL  2,  as  commanding  one  thousand 
men  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  while  his  father  lay  vi'ith 
a  small  army  of  two  thousand  more  northward  at  Mich- 
mash  and  along  the  hills  of  Bethel.  This  small  com- 
mand was  aU  the  troops  the  new  king  could  oppose  to 
the,  overwhelming  hosts  of  the  Philistines.  Saul's 
policy  was  to  seize  the  main  passes,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  penetrating  eastward  (on  the  strategic 
value  of  Michmash,  cf .  Is.  x.  28),  till  he  gathered  toge- 


ther suflldent  strength  to  strike  an  effiective  Uow  at 
their  army.  Jonathan  was  the  first  to  come  into  ooDi- 
sion  with  the  enemy,  though  the  nature  of  his  move- 
ment is  not  easy  to  ascertain.    He  smote  a  yrti  (iie£R6) 

of  the  Philistines  in  Geba,  ch.  xiu.  3,  some  think  an  out- 
post or  garrison  (E.  V.),  others  a  pillar  or  standard  (A 
possession  (Bertheau),  most  probably  some  officer,  or 
small  advanced  post^  from  the  accidental  way  in  which 
the  thing  seems  to  have  occurred,  and  the  indefinite 
way  in  which  it  is  referred  to.  The  collision,  however, 
was  the  signal  for  active  operations  on  both  odes. 
The  Philistines  mustered  in  great  force  and  s^aed  the 
Israelitish  camp  at  Michmash,  which  Saul  had  periu^ 
previously  evacuated,  for  the  purpose  of  betaking  him- 
self to  the  old  trysting-plaoe  at  Gilgal,  where  Samuel 
had  promised  to  meet  him  to  inaugurate  the  war,  <«lx.i 
It  does  not  seem  certain  whether  Jonathan  had  aban- 
doned his  post  in  .Gibeah,  or  held  it  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  open  the  conmiunications,  in  all  likelihood  the 
latter,  as  Saul  (the  reading  in  ver.  15  seems  false)  sod 
he  made  Gibeah  the  headquarters  of  their  litUe  anny, 
which  had  now  melted  away  to  six  hundred  men,  the 
terror  of  the  people,  who  were  without  weapons,  except 
Saul  and  Jonathan  and  their  immediate  attendants, 
Tor.  22,  being  so  great  that  many  of  them  fled  over  Jordan, 
ch.  xui.  7.  The  Philistines  greatly  harasaed  the  country 
by  sending  out  marauding  parties  in  varions  direetioni^ 
ch.  xUL  17,  and  the  nuseiy  and  diagraoe  became  so  keen, 
that  Jonathan,  with  the  deep  religious  faith  in  the  God 
of  Israel  and  in  Israel's  destinies  which  marked  him, 
resolved  to  make  some  effort  in  behalf  of  his  country, 
single-handed — "  for  there  is  no  restnunt  to  the  Lord 
to  work  by  many  or  by  few,"  eh.  xl».  &  With  the  cbivsl- 
rous  devotion  of  this  stormy  time,  his  armour-besrer 
was  ready  to  second  his  wildest  project,  and  having, 
like  the  servant  of  Abraham,  fixed  on  a  sign  whereby 
they  should  know  that  God  would  prosper  them,  vcr.  i^ 
they  clambered  over  the  rocka  and  diacovered  them- 
selves to  the  Philistines.  The  sign  fell  ont  as  they  had 
hoped;  the  Philistines,  partly  in  scorn,  and  partly  with 
a  secret  dismay,  that  sought  to  conceal  itself  by  boast- 
ful words,  cried,  "  Come  up  and  we  will  show  you  a 
thing;"  and  Jonathan,  interpreting  the  sign  as  given  by 
Grod,  fell  upon  them,  and  slew  about  twenty  men. 
This  discomfiture  ended  in  a  panic;  thinking  themselves 
outnumbered  and  surprised  by  the  Hebrews,  who  wen 
coming  "  out  of  their  holes,**  and  being  assailed  at  the 
same  time  within  their  own  ranks  by  the  HebrewB 
whom  they  had  vrith  them  as  captives,  eh.  ziv.  fi,  a  wide- 
spread confusion  communicated  itself  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Philistinian  hosty  and  they  went  on  extenninating 
each  other  as  mutual  foes  in  their  blindness  and  sui^ 
prise.  The  Israelitish  army  immediately  fell  upon  the 
retreating  foe,  and  being  increased  to  about  ten  thou- 
sand men,  a  desultory  pursuit  oommenoed  throughout 
the  forest  of  Ephraim,  which  ended  only  when  the 
Philistines  had  been  driven  as  far  west  as  Ajalon. 
Jonathan,  unaware  of  an  oath  by  which  Saol,  in  his 
eagerness  for  the  foe's  extinction,  had  unwisely  boond 
the  people  not  to  taste  anything  till  the  evening,  put 
a  little  honey  by  his  staff  to  his  mouth;  and  when  the 
priest  inquired  of  Grod  in  the  evening  whether  they 
should  renew  the  pursuit^  no  answer  was  voudisafed. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  sin  among  the  people,  and 
the  lots  being  cast,  Jonathan  was  found  to  be  tiie  tzans- 
greasor.    Saul,  surely  not  thinking  such  a  idaog  pos- 
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able,  had  already  declared  that  the  oflfender,  even 
should  it  be  himBelf  or  his  son,  should  die;  and  now, 
with  the  sternness  of  a  Roman,  he  condemned  Jonathan 
to  death.    In  all  likelihood  the  words  of  Jonathan, 
Tttr.43,  imply  that  he  willingly  lent  himself  to  death, 
without  repining:  '^Behold  me,  I  shall  (am  ready  to) 
die;"  but  the  people,  with  a  diviner  instinct  than  the 
impulsive  king,  interposed,  and  redeemed  Jonathan  out 
of  his  hands.    The  LXX.  render  "interceded"  for 
JoDsthan — a  translation  which  weakens  the  strong  in- 
tervention of  the  people  intolerably;  and  as  little  ground 
is  there  for  Ewald's  conjecture,  that  some  other  victim 
must  have  been  substituted  in  Jonathan's  stead  (1U.  ■.  48). 
The  story  of  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan 
is  the  most  pathetic  in  history.    That  Jonathan  should 
give  so  much  to  David,  and  that  David  could  bring 
himself  to  accept  so  much  from  Jonathan,  for  the  diffi- 
culty lay  most  on  his  side,  cannot  be  explained  on  any- 
thmig  but  their  mutual  religious  insight  into  the  need 
of  the  times  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation.     The  first 
time  the  two  heroes  met  was  when  David  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  and  was  explain- 
ing his  early  history  to  the  king;  his  modesty,  and 
youthful  beauty,  and  his  unparalleled  boldness,  charmed 
the  heir-apparent,  ''and  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit 
with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his 
own  soul,"  ch.  zTlil.  1;  and,  like  Homeric  heroes,  the  two 
friends  exchanged  arms  (ver.  4,  cf.  XL  s,  29&- 23S,  EmUd).    And 
thus  conmienced  a  friendship  which  lasted  unbroken 
all  the  life  of  Jonathan,  and  the  memories  of  which 
lived  in  David's  heart  long  after  death  had  separated 
the  friends.    This  affection,  which,  on  Jonathan's  part, 
"passed  the  love  of  women,"  2Sa.  i.  ae,  not  only  in  its 
aidour,  but  even  in  its  patience  and  self-sacrifice,  was 
returned  by  David  with  a  vehemence  and  tenderness 
and  teaifulness  over  the  sad  elements  of  conflict  in  the 
king's  heart  and  in  the  state,  making  the  life  of  all  so 
mournful  that  had  to  take  a  part  in  rule,  that  even 
"exceeded"  Jonathan,  iSa.xx.4L     Jonathan  appears 
after  this  first  meeting  with  David  only  four  times  in 
histoiy,  three  of  these  times  in  rektion  to  David,  and 
onoe  again  on  the  battle-field  of  Gilboa.     His  constant 
effort  was  to  soothe  the  ruffled  feelings  of  his  father, 
and  moderate  his  jealousy  against  David.     From  the 
time  that  the  women  of  Israel  sung,  "Saul  hath  slain 
his  thousands  and  David  his  tens  of  thousands,"  Saul 
was  imeasy  in  the  presence  of  David,  and  more  than 
once  made  attempts  upon  his  life.     At  every  new  suc- 
cess of  the  youthful  Bethlehemite,  and  every  new  ad- 
vance he  made  in  popular  favour,  Saul's  dark  spirit 
grew  darker  and  more  troubled.     Yet  he  was  not  yet 
unsusceptible  to  the  influence  of  his  son;  and  though 
he  now  imdisguisedly  sought  to  induce  both  Jonathan 
and  his  servants  to  take  David's  life,  on  Jonathan's 
representations  he  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  sware, 
"Me  shall  not  be  skin,"  iSa.xix.0.     But  once  more 
there  was  war,  and  once  more  David  was  victorious, 
and  Saul  "eyed"  him  with  increased  suspicion,  and 
X>avid  fled  to  Ramah  to  Samuel,  escaping  both  the 
open  violence,  and,  through  the  faithfulness  of  Michal 
his  ^wife,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  the  secret  plots  of 
Saul.     Soon  he  returned  from  Ramah,  and  Jonathan 
made  renewed  efforts  to  appease  his  father's  madness 
against  David,   but  now  without  success;  and  then 
occurred  that  scene  of  terrible  violence  between  Jona- 
than and  the  king,  to  which  we  have  abeady  alluded, 
^'hen,  under  the  bitter  invectives  of  his  father,  ch.xi.30. 


Jonathan  lost  command  of  himself,  and  left  the  king's 
presence  in  fierce  anger,  ver.  34;  and  this  scene  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  other  most  touching  parting,  when  the 
two  friends,  feeling  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the 
king  gone,  "kissed  one  another,  and  wept  one  with 
another,  till  David  exceeded,"  ver.  4i.  Only  onoe  again 
did  the  brothers  meet,  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  where 
David  was  in  hiding  from  Saul.  Jonathan  stole  away 
from  the  side  of  his  father  and  found  David;  and  for  a 
time  he  seemed  to  entertain  brighter  hopes,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  Saul  being  gone,  David  should 
fill  the  throne,  and  he  himself  be  happy  in  subordina- 
tion to  him,  ch.  xxiii.  17.  But  Jonathan  could  not  desert 
his  father,  even  in  his  extremest  folly,  nor  seek  to  pre- 
cipitate his  fall  in  selfishness,  nor  even  in  devotion  to 
David.  There  was  a  more  sacred  duty  of  humanity  to 
fulfil.  He  could  not  be  unfilial,  even  for  religion's 
sake,  and  the  curtiun  falls  upon  him  and  Saul — the  one 
baffled,  and  violent,  and  wretched — the  other  calm,  and 
helpful,  and  thoughtless  of  himself,  and  though  able 
now  surely  to  forecast  the  mournful  issue  of  things,  yet 
resolute  to  share  the  ruin  which  he  could  not  avert — 
only  to  rise  once  more  to  show  them  still  united,  when 
the  noise  of  battle  had  been  laid  among  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  i  Sa.  xxxL  And  David,  in  no  vein  of  flattery 
then,  and  with  no  exaggeration,  but  mindful  of  the 
better  nature  of  Saul — a  clear  and  noble  soul  once,  but 
for  long  sadly  overcast  with  sudden  tempests;  and 
mindful  of  the  deep,  pure  heart  of  Jonathan,  who,  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  had  loved  him — sung  that 
elegy  over  their  graves,  that  stands  unmatched  for 
pathos  and  elevation  among  the  effusions  even  of  the 
sweet  psalmist,  2  8a.  l.  is,  foil;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
honour  of  his  friends,  he  caused  the  children  of  Judah 
to  learn  it. 

Jonathan  left  a  Hon  called  Mephiboshetb,  2  Sa.  ix.  o, 
called  also  Meribbaal,  i  Ch.  tIU.  34,  whom  David,  not  for- 
getf id  of  his  covenant  with  Jonathan,  i  Sa.  xx.  14,  to  show 
kindness  to  himself  and  to  all  that  should  survive  him, 
sent  for  when  he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  at 
Jerusalem,  and  restored  to  him  all  the  possessions  of 
Saul,  and  made  him  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  eat  at  the 
king's  table. 

3.  Jonathan  [Heb.  Jonathan  and  Jehonathan],  A 
son  of  Abiathar  the  priest,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  troubles  during  Absalom's  revolt,  and  rendered 
material  service  to  David  as  a  spy,  s  Sa.  xt.  36;  xrii.  ir,  foil 
In  the  troubles  that  ensued  upon  the  usurpation  of 
Adonijah  he  appears  again,  on  the  side  of  legitimate 
succession,  like  his  father,  i  Ki.  i.  42. 

4.  Jonathan  [Heb.  Jehonatkan].  A  valiant  soldier, 
son  of  Shimeah,  brother  of  David,  famed  for  his  exploit 
in  killing  a  gigantic  Philistine  of  Gath,  who  "had  on 
every  hand  six  fingers,  and  on  eveiy  foot  six  toes," 

2  8a.  xxi.  20,  foU.;  1  Ch.  xx.  7. 

5.  Jonathan  [Heb.  Jehonetthan],  An  uncle  of 
David's,  "a  counsellor,  a  wise  man,  and  a  scribe," 
iCh.  xxTiL32,  whom  critics  are  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  hero  last  mentioned  (4) — so  Ges.  (Thetaunu,  b.  t.) — 
the  word  (dod)  rendered  "  uncle,"  signifying  any  near 
relative  or  friend,  Ib.  ▼.  t. 

6.  Jonathan  [Heb.  Jehonatkan].  One  of  David's 
mighty  men,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jashen,  2  Sa.  xxiii.  32, 
apparently  to  be  identified  with  the  hero  (Heb.  Jona- 
than) who  is  called  the  son  of  Shage,  the  Hararite, 
1  Ch.  xi.  34,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  merely  a 
descendant  of  Jashen  or  Hasihen. 
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7.  J0NATHA5.  A  penon  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  son 
of  Jada,  of  whom  nothing  is  related,  i  C!h.  u.  as,  ss. 

8.  Jonathan.  A  brother  of  Johanan,  and  son  of 
Kareah,  Je.  xl.  8;  ot  a  KL  xxr.  ss.  Of  Jonathan  little  is  said, 
but  Johanan  was  a  man  of  some  note,  friend  of  Geda- 
liah  the  Jewish  governor,  left  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
whose  untimely  fate  he  sought  to  avert  in  vain,  Je.  xL  IS; 
etQh.x]l. 

9.  Jonathan  [Heb.  Jehonathan],  A  scribe,  several 
times  alluded  to  as  the  person  whose  house  was  the 
dungeon  in  which  Jeremiah  was  confined,  Je.xKxviLU,ao; 
cfl  oh.  xxXTiU.  ae. 

10.  Jonathan.  The  father  of  Ebed,  a  chief  who 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon,  Ear  vlii.  & 

11.  Jonathan.  Also  an  exile;  the  son  of  Asahel, 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
case  of  the  men  who  had  taken  foreign  wives,  Exr.  x.  i& 

12.  Several  Levites  bare  this  name;  two  are  called 
Jonathan,  Ne.xlLU,i4,and  a  third  Jehonathan,  Ne.xU.i8; 
ef.  T«r.  36.  [a.  B.  D.] 

JOPTA.     In  the  Hebrew  y^%  (Japho),  and  Kifi* 

T  T 

(Japhoh);  in  the  Greek  'I6inn7f  (both  in  Sept.  and 
N.  T.);  now  J&fa,  or  Jaffi^  or  Y&fa.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  got  its  name  from  its  beauty  (nfis  to  be  beauti- 

TT 

ful,  or  to  shine ;  and  so  the  name  may  be  from  the  mass 
of  sunshine  which  its  houses  exhibit),  like  the  Schdn- 
beigs,  the  Bellevilles,  and  Formosas  of  more  recent 

times  (Jos.  xlx.  46;  a  Ch.  li.  IS;  Ezr.  ilL  7;  Jonah  i.  8;  1  EkL  t.  66; 
1  Mae.  X.  74;  xU.  36;  XT.  28,  Ac.;  Joeli.  J.  W.  U.  18, 10;  lU.  9,  s).      It 

is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Japhia^  in  the  tribe  of 
2Sebulon,  Jos.  xix.  is,  near  Nazareth,  now  Yafo. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  and  ranks 
with  Hebron,  Zoan,  and  Damascus;  and  such  is  its 
repute  for  antiquity,  that  early  geographen  ascribe  to 
it  an  antediluvian  paternity,  and  regard  its  name  as 
derived  from  Japheth  (Ck>toTioi  Itiner.  p.  lao;  CeUar.  Not  Orb. 
Ant.  Toi.  U.  p.  442).  Being  a  dty  of  the  Philistines,  who 
were  a  Mizraimite  colony  of  Caphtorim,  Ge.  x.  14;  De.  ii. 
S3;  1  Ch.  i.  18;  Je.  xItIL  4;  Am.  ix.  7,  the  name  may  be  Egyp- 
tian, not  Hebrew;  and  the  etymology  given  above  may 
require  to  be  superseded  by  another,  gathered  from  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  Cepheus,  its  earliest  king,  may 
have  been  a  representative  of  ancient  Caphtor,  and 
Ovid's  ''Gepheia  arva  "  may  be  the  Philistian  sea-board, 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  Phineut^  brother  of  Cepheus, 
fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  stone  by  Perseus,  may 
have  left  his  name  to  Pkanickiy  for  the  usual  derivation 
of  that  word  from  the  palm  is  untenable.  It  is  the 
"  local  habitation"  for  the  Ovidian  myth  of  Andromeda 
and  the  sea-monster,  which  no  doubt  has  some  founda- 
tion in  the  early  story  of  the  city,  though  whether 
grafted  on  Jonah's  miraculous  deliverance  is  question- 
able. 

It  is  set  down  in  the  inheritance  of  Dan,  who  thero 
**  remained  in  his  ships,"  Ja.  t.  17,  selfishly  imperilling 
the  nation's  weal  in  not  coming  to  the  help  of  Jehovah 
against  the  mighty.  To  this  Hiram  floated  down  from 
Tyre  the  fir-trees  of  Lebanon,  for  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem; and  about  five  hundred  years  after,  Zerubbabel,  act- 
ing on  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  must  have  applied  to 
Phoenicia  as  well  as  Judea,  caused  the  cedar-trees  from 
the  same  mountains  to  be  brought.  "  They  gave  money 
also  unto  the  masons,  and  to  the  carpenters;  and  meat, 
and  drink,  and  oil,  unto  them  of  Zidon,  and  to  them  of 
Tyre,  to  bring  cedar-trees  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  of 
Joppa,  according  to  the  grant  that  they  had  of  Cyrus 


king  of  Persia,''  Eir.  iii.  r.  Here  Jonah  embarked  in 
his  Tarslush-bound  vessel— the  CUician  Tanfaiah,  ac- 
cording to  Joeephus.  Here  the  Jewish  patriots,  u  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees,  waged  not  a  little  of  their  war- 
fare; for  Modin,  the  place  of  the  Maocabean  nativity 
and  sepulchres,  was  not  far  off  (1  ifaa  x.  76;  xL  6;  xtt.  S3; 
xiU.  11;  xlT. 5. 34;  xr.  88,36;  Sllae.  xi?. SI;  xU.  3, 7.     Here  Peter 

wrought  the  mirade  on  Tabitha;  here  he  tarried  numy 
days  with  one  Simon  a  tanner,  whose  house  and  stone 
skhi-vat,  on  the  shore,  tradition  still  kindly  points  oot 
Here  the  apostle  saw  the  heavenly  vision  which  told 
him  that  Jew  and  Gentile  were  one  in  Christ,  Ae.  x.  u^  U; 
and  here  he  received  the  summons  from  Cornelius. 

Eariy  in  the  Christian  era  it  became  the  haunt  of 
robbers  and  pirates  (stn^  Geog.  xtL  s,  ss),  whose  marine 
depredations  provoked  the  Romans,  that  a  first  time 
under  Cestius,  and  a  second  under  Vespasian,  it  saf- 
fered  destruction  (Joa.  J.W.UL9,3).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Inshopric ;  and  it  ap- 
pears in  the  lists  of  "sedes  snffiraganeae"  along  with 
Lydda^  Ascalon,  and  Gaza,  kc  (MIimI  NotiiU  FiMard» 
taum,  te.  p.  9S).  But  others  mention  it  as  attached  to  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  *'suberat  priori  et  canonidi 
S.  Sepulchri  "  (Vitriaeo.  Sedee  Aport.  in  Terra  Sucia,  ch.  im) 
It  continued  to  be  a  port»  but  did  not  rise  into  import- 
ance till  the  era  of  the  crusades,  when  it  became  the 
scene  of  many  a  conflict  (Bohadin^aTIta  et  Res  Oertae  BtiaMai, 
ch.  cxx.  Ae.);  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  it  wis 
alternately  built  and  destroyed. 

The  Franks  were  at  last  expelled  from  Syria,  and 
Joppa  sank  into  ruin  and  poverty,  though  still  a  port 
at  which  travellers  and  pilgrims  landed  for  Jerusalem. 
Here  we  find  De  Caumont  landing  in  1418  (vojage 
D'Oultremer  en  Jheronlem,  Parla  ed.  p.  40),  and  De  Lauioy 
in  1422,  telling  us  that  Jaffa  is  entirely  in  a  state  of 
decay,  "  toute  desroquie,"  having  only  three  uninhabited 
vaults,  where  the  pilgrims  lodge,  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre"  (survey  of  Egjpt  and  Sjria,  p.  tt  and  12^  Loa- 
don  reprint,  1898).  Here  in  1484  Felix  F&bri  came  wifli 
his  fellow-pilgrims,  in  their  Venetian  galley,  singing  ss 
they  rushed  through  the  rock-gate  of  Andromeda— /» 
GoUes  nahmen  fahren  wir — **  cum  gaudio  magno,  sltii 
vodbus,"  the  roar  of  the  breakers  drowning  the  old 
melody  (en«at  voL  i.  p.  IM).  The  descsription  which  this 
last  traveller  gives  us  of  the  port,  and  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  two  hundred  brethren,  thrust  by  "  the  Sarracens" 
into  one  of  the  three  great  cellars  or  caves,  remnantaof 
ancient  Joppa,  for  nine  days,  amid  filth  and  damp,  and 
every  form  of  indignity,  is  very  graphio.  As  they  di^ 
embarked,  the  shore  was  lined  with  "  Sanaoens,"  be- 
tween whom  they  were  marched  slowly  in  single  file, 
that  their  names  might  be  taken  down,  llunst  into 
these  horrid  cellara  (of  which  Breydenbadi  and  Goto- 
vicus  have  given  a  drawing),  they  would  have  been 
suffocated  with  the  stench,  had  not  some  traders  got 
access  to  the  prisonerst  and  filled  the  place  with  sweet 
odours,  *'  ung^entis  aromaticis  et  Uquaribus  destillatis." 
Through  the  Idndness  of  a  native,  Felix  himself  wss 
brought  out  for  a  little,  and  shown  the  ruins  nf  the  city, 
"  magnas  ruinas,"  and  two  towen  still  standing.  Walk- 
ing another  day  along  the  shore,  he  comes  to  a  fountain 
of  living  water — ^to  a  jutting  rock,  where  he  wss  told 
Peter  used  to  sit  and  fish ;  he  finds  on  the  shore  viit 
numbers  of  oyster-shells,  "pulchro  et  mirabihss."  But 
he  is  indignant  at  the  natives  for  carrying  off  a  flssk  «f 
Malvasy  wine,  which  one  of  the  pilgrims  had  hung  00 
the  wall;  and  annoyed  beyond  measure  at  the  grins  sod 
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jokes  which  the  native  urchins  poured  in  upon  the  com- 
pany. He  ahnost  despairs  of  even  reaching  the  Holy 
City. 

The  description  which  Felix  Fabri  thus  gives  of 
Joppa  in  his  day  applies  to  a  long  period  both  before 
and  after  that.  The  harbour  was  wretched,  the  city 
in  ruins,  and  the  natives  bent  on  extorting  money  from 
ihe  pilgrims.  Two  centuries  after,  the  Franks  began 
to  be  better  treated  (Le  Brun,  Toyages,  ch.  xIt.);  and  the 
Armenian  convent,  in  which  they  were  accommodated, 
was  said  to  contain  four  or  five  thousand  people.     But 


still  in  the  days  of  Wey  and  Sandys,  the  town  was  a 
ruin.  After  that  it  began  to  revive ;  but  it  had  hardly 
risen  when  it  was  assailed.  It  was  greatly  damaged 
by  Ali  Bey  in  1771,  and  Mohammed  Abudahab  in 
1776.  The  French  besieged  and  took  it  in  1799.  It 
is  fortified,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  preceding 
statements — that  is,  after  oriental  fashion,  but  its 
battlements  are  ruinous.  Many  a  siege  has  it  stood — 
many  a  conflagration  has  it  experienced,  from  the  da3rB 
of  the  Romans  to  those  of  the  French,  who  took  it,  and 
laid  all  its  gardens  waste.     By  it  Napoleon  entered 


[378.]       Joppa  (Jaffa).— From  a  drawing  by  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 


Syria;  here  he  poisoned  his  sick  on  his  retreat,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  Turkish  hands ;  here  he  massacred 
the  defenceless  inhabitants,  encamping  hard  by  the 
town.  Judas  Maccabseus,  Antiochus,  Herod,  Cestius, 
Vespasian,  Omar,  Saladin,  Richard,  Godfrey,  Napoleon, 
have  all  in  their  turn  laid  siege  to  it.  Perhaps  no  city 
save  Jerusalem  has  seen  so  many  foes,  and  stood  so 
many  assaults.  Within  this  centiuy  it  has  risen  con- 
siderably, but  especially  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Its  geographical  position  is  lat.  N.  32°  2^,  long.  E.  of 
Greenwich,   34°  47'  25"   (van  de  Velde'«  Memoir,  p.  63 ;  Os- 
barae'i  Palestine,  p.  673,  676).     It  is  thoroughly  a  maritime 
town,  washed  by  and  almost  overhanging  the  sea,  like 
its  southern  neighbour  Askelon,  and  its  northern  neigh- 
bour Csesarea ;  not  like  some  others  on  the  great  sea- 
plain  of  Philistia,  such  as  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Jamnia, 
removed  considerably  from  the  shore.      It  lies  about 
thirty  six  miles  north  west  from  Jerusalem,  and  Strabo 
affirms  that  from  Joppa  Jerusalem  was  visible  (Ooogr. 
xvt  s,  28).     This  has  been  afiirmed  to  be  impossible,  on 
account  of  intervening  heights,  as  Joseph  us*  statement 
of  the  sea  being  visible  from  Herod's  tower,  Psephinus, 
has  been  declared  to  be  so.     As  this  is  a  question  of 
facts,  not  of  conjecture,  nor  of  reasoning,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide  the  question  further  than  that,  as 
both  Jerusalem  and  Joppa  stand  high,  the  thing  is  not 
so  impossible  as  some  think,  especially  as  the  **  slacks" 
or  depressions  of  the  hUls,  at  particular  places,  often 
reveal  the  very  object  which  the  range  as  a  whole  seems 
bent  on  shutting  out.     By  moving  a  few  yards  east  or 
west,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  sees  an  object  which  he 
had  concluded  was  invisible,  by  reason  of  the  interpos- 
ing- ridges.     More  than  once  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
this  in  the  East;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mount 
Sinai,  which  seems  alternately  to  be  visible  and  invis- 
ible, as  you  move  through  the  windings  of  Wady-Sheikh; 
or  in  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  seen  or  con- 


cealed from  view,  according  as  you  may  happen  to 
stand  a  few  yards  north  or  south,  on  the  heights  around 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Joppa  are  many  of  the 
noted  places  in  Scripture  story.  The  plain  of  Sharon 
encircles  it.  Lydda  or  Lod,  Ac.  ix.  sa,  now  Ludd;  Ono, 
No.  Ti,  2,  now  Anna;  Ekron,  Jo.  1. 18,  now  Akir ;  Beth- 
dagon,  now  Beit-dejan,  are  all  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Being  the  only  sea- port  on  the  southern  coast  of  Pales- 
tine, it  drew  influence  round  it,  and  raised  up  towns; 
so  that,  though  the  notices  of  it  are  not  nunute,  we 
never  lose  sight  uf  it  from  the  days  of  Jonah.  It 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus 
refers  to  it  frequently.  It  comes  before  us  in  the 
history  of  Peter;  in  the  wars  of  the  crusaders;  and  in 
the  itineraries  of  pilgrims  and  travellers  of  all  ages  to 
the  present  day.  The  havens  along  the  Palestine  coast 
are  Beirdt,  Haifa,  and  Jaffa;  at  these  the  French  and 
Hussian  steamers  touch  week  after  week,  bringing  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  i^ean  something  of  their 
ancient  traffic  and  importance.  These  harbours  are  poor 
and  unsafe— Jaffa  the  poorest  and  most  perilous;  yet 
some  place  of  debarkation  and  embarkation  was  need- 
ful, and  on  the  whole  Jaffa  was  the  best. 

In  front  of  the  harbour  the  rocks  rise,  over  which 
the  north-west  wind  dashes  the  waves  in  fury;  the 
rocks  on  which  Andromeda  was  fabled  to  have  been 
chained,  and  where  according  to  Josephus  the  frag- 
ments of  the  iron  links  remain.  They  are  gloomy  and 
inhospitable.  Many  a  brave  vessel  has  been  broken 
there.  They  might  indeed  become  a  protection,  not  a 
peril;  and  at  some  cost  might  be  a  natural  breakwater 
to  the  harbour.  But  with  only  a  small  opening  through 
which  you  shudder  to  pass,  borne  upon  some  shoreward 
breaker,  they  only  create  danger;  and  indeed  with  a 
sea  on  or  a  north  gale  blowing,  they  render  landing 
impossible;  so  that  the  steamer,  after  lying  off  for  half 
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a  day,  passes  on  to  Alexandria  or  Haifa,  without  touch- 
ing at  Jaffa.  Even  with  no  sea  on,  it  tries  one's  nerves 
to  be  rowed  through  the  narrow  rock-gate,  upon  the 
Mediterranean  swell;  for  the  slightest  carelessness  or 
unskilfulness  on  the  part  of  your  Arab  seamen  may 
dash  you  on  the  rocks. 

Joppa  is  built  on  an  eminence  which  slopes  backward 
from  tiie  sea,  and  with  its  castle  is  reckoned  190  feet 
high.  On  it  the  houses  are  so  placed  as  to  seem  to 
rise  up,  tier  upon  tier,  irregular,  but  still  beautiful, 
especially  when  approached  from  tiie  sea  at  sunset. 
The  interior  is  as  displeasing  aa  the  exterior  is  pleasing, 
though  it  is  not  worse  than  the  usual  run  of  oriental 
towns.  Perhaps  its  steep  streets,  which,  like  those  of 
Valetta,  you  ascend  by  stairs,  are  an  advantage,  as 
helping  to  carry  off  its  impurities. 

Its  environs  are  exquisite;  and  the  endless  groves  of 
olive,  orange,  lemon,  citron,  mulberry,  fig,  and  palm, 
delight  the  traveller  with  their  shade  and  their  fra- 
grance. Jaffft  oranges  are  the  finest  specimens  of  that 
kind  of  fruit  we  ever  saw ;  and  Jaffa  water-melons 
equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  of  St.  Paul's  Bay. 
Its  hedges  of  cactus  or  prickly  pear,  some  fifteen  feet 
high,  are  remarkable,  though  not  perhaps  beautiful, 
except  when  in  flower.  It  is  the  most  formidable  of 
all  indosures,  and  seems  preferred  to  any  other,  not 
here  only,  but  elsewhere  throughout  Palestine.  Each 
garden  has  here,  as  in  Egypt,  its  well,  its  reservoir, 
and  its  wheel — the  last  worked  by  a  mule  or  ox,  and 
bringing  up  water  for  so  many  hours 
each  day,  to  fill  the  little  trenches  * 

and  irrigate  the  garden.^ 

Its  population  is  variously 
reckoned.  Ruetschi  says  5000; 
Robinson,  7000;  Lynch,  13,000; 
Dr.  Thomson,  15,000.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  the  second  of  these 
estimates,  were  it  not  that  Dr. 
Thomson's  authority  is  great.  Of 
these  about  a  half  are  "  Christians ;" 
that  is,  Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians, 
Maronites,  Ghreek  Catholics.  Of 
these  the  Greeks  are  the  most  nume- 
rous. The  Moslems  amount  per- 
haps to  4000 ;  the  Jews  are  very 
few;  though  not  perhaps  so  few  as 
in  the  days  of  Benjamin  of  Tudek, 
who  only  found  one  Jew,  a  dyer, 
here.  It  has  three  convents  — 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian;  and 
three  or  four  mosques.  But  cer- 
tainly Joppa  has  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  made  won- 
derful advances — commeroe  as  well  as  population 
increasing;  as  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Syrian  coast — 
Haifa,  Acre,  T3rre,  Sidon,  and  Beyrdt.  Conunerce  is 
returning  to  Syria  as  well  as  to  Egypt.  The  corn- 
fields of  Philistia  and  the  pastures  of  Sharon  may  ere 
long  become  of  importance  to  Europe,  and  the  East 
agsdn  become  the  granary  of  the  West.      Its  present 

•  "Water  to  any  amount  can  be  procnrad  in  every  gai-den. 
The  entire  plain  iieems  to  corer  a  river  of  vast  breadth,  per- 
colating through  the  hmd  eu  route  for  tha  sea.  A  thousand 
Persian  wheels,  working  night  and  day,  produce  no  sensible 
diminution;  and  this  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  underlies 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Philistines,  down  to  Gaza  at  least, 
and  probably  much  farther  south.  "—Thomson's  Land  arid  Book, 
vol.  IL  p.  275. 


exports  are  a  few  native  productions,  such  as  soap; 
and  these  chiefly  to  Egypt.  Its  imports  are  from  Uw 
manufactories  of  England. .  It  is  likely  to  rise- 
especially  if  modem  skill  and  capital  will  give  it  a 
harbour — for  which  it  possesses  first-rate  natanJ 
capacity  and  materials — and  construct  a  railway  be- 
tween it  and  Jerusalem,  which  competent  engineers 
who  have  surveyed  the  ground  have  pronounced  quite 
practicable. 

[Josephns;  Jerome;  Hegeaii^ras;  Fabri;  Cotoricns;  Ritter. 
Ranraer;  Winer;  Buckingham;  Van  de  Velde;  6tanlsy^-UMHs 
will  supply  ample  information.]  [h.  b.] 

JO'RAM,  contracted  form  of  Jehoram,  whidi  see. 

JOR'DAN,  RIVER  OF,  almost  always  in  Hebrew 

with  the  article,  rir\*n,  the  Jarden,  the  descender^  is  now 

called  El  Urdan  or  Esh  Sheryah,  or  the  watering-place. 
(The  older  derivation  from  ■>«•,  Jor,  and  p,  dan,  is  now 

generally  abandoned.)  It  has  three  sources.  Of  these 
the  northermost,  and  geographically  speaking  the  most 
important,  occupies  but  a  small  share  of  the  atteutioD 
either  of  history  or  of  modem  travellers.  It  is  situated 
near  Hasbeiya,  between  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  and  is 
thus  described  by  Van  de  Velde  (toI.  1. 1»),  "  When 
you  have  descended  the  wild  ravine  of  Hasbeiya,  for  a 
road  I  cannot  call  it,  you  turn  to  the  right,  crussing  a 
grassy  plain  where  the  olive-trees  ofier  at  all  times  a 
most  refreshing  shade,  you  then  come  by  a  most  ro- 
mantic way  along  the  river  to  the  first  bridge  built  over 


[379.]       The  Source  of  the  Jordan  at  Banias.— Van  de  Vekle,  Le  Fajrs  d'lnasL 


it.  A  few  yards  above  is  the  basin  or  source,  where 
the  water  comes  bubbling  up  from  under  ate^  project- 
ing rocks.  It  is  of  a  transparent  dark  colour,  and  ap> 
pears  to  be  of  immense  depth."  The  stream  from  this 
the  highest  permanent  source  is  called  the  Hasbaay. 
The  source  at  Banias  (Csesarea  PhiUppi)  is  best  known 
of  the  three,  and  is  described  by  Joeephus  (Ant  zr.i^s). 
and  Stanley  (Syria  and  PaL  p.  300).  At  the  foot  of  a  high 
cliff-  there  is  a  large  pool  fed  by  numerous  gushing 
streamlets,  which  rise  near  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
cavern,  now  half  filled  with  rabbiah.  Out  of  this  pool 
the  Jordan  flows,  already  a  fair-siaed  stream.  Here 
Herod  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  Augustas,  and 
Philip  his  son  the  capital  of  his  tetrarchy.     Here  also, 
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when  our  Lord  himself  reached  the  northern  limit  of 
hiB  journeys,  was  the  scene  of  Peter's  confession — 
''Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,'*  Mat. 
x?L  16.  The  third  source  of  the  Jordan  is  at  Dan  or 
Tel-el-Kady  (Van  d«  Velde,  ii  420).  It  is  thus  described  by 
Stanley  (S^ria  and  Pal.  p.  3S6), 
"It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  green 
eminence  overgrown  with 
shrubs.  From  its  north- 
west comer  a  magnificent 
spring — the  exemplar,  so  to 
speak,  of  all  those  tribu- 
taries that  we  have  seen 
along  its  banks  from  Engedi 
upwards — bursts  forth  into 
a  wide  crystal  pool,  sending 
forth  at  once  a  wide  crystal 
river  through  the  valley." 
The  three  streams  unite 
near  Tell  Dafneh,  and  flow 
in  a  sluggish  course  through 
a  marshy  plain  into  the 
LakeMerom.  (SceMEBOM.) 
At  its  outlet  from  the 
lake  the  river  at  first  flows 
through    a     level     plain, 

covered  with  reeds  and  abounding  in  all  kinds  of 
water-fowl.  The  valley  soon  contracts,  and  the  banks 
of  the  stream  are  like  sloping  meadows  as  far  as 
the  Jisr  Benat  Yacobe  (the  bridge  of  the  daughters 
of  Jacob).  This,  the  traditional  site  of  Jacob's  cross- 
ing the  river  on  his  return  from  Padanaram,  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Lake  Merom,  and  six  miles 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Thence  a  road  leads  to  Da- 
mascus over  the  hills  of  the  Jaulan,  and  a  ruined  khan 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  bridge.  From  this  spot, 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  the  Jordan  "  commences  its  head- 
long course  over  basaltic  rocks  down  to  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  a  distance  of  aliout  six  miles,  and  the  descent 
according  to  my  aneroid  is  1050  feet.  Of  course 
it  is  a  continued  repetition  of  roaring  rapids  and 
leaping  cataracts.  I  once  walked  and  scrambled  from 
the  bridge  down  to  the  entrance  into  the  lake — a  wild 
stem  gorge,  fit  haunt  for  robbers,  from  which  it  is 
never  free."  It  is  singular  that  at  this,  which  is  well 
called  by  Van  de  Velde  the  least  attractive  part  of  its 
course,  the  Jordan  must  have  been  best  known  to 
Naaman  of  Damascus,  who  would  commonly  cross  it 
here  in  his  incursions  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  who 
compared  it  unfavourably  with  Abana  and  Pharpor, 
the  rivers  of  his  own  country,  2  Kl.  v.  12.  Continuing  its 
course  and  flowing  through  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
exit  of  the  Jordan  is  at  Kerak,  anciently  called  Tari- 
chcea,  the  naval  station  of  Josephus  in  his  war  with 
the  Romans.  (-Sec  Galilee,  Sea  of.)  From  this  point 
the  Jordan  commences  the  third  and  last  division  of  its 
course,  and  rushes  into  the  Dead  Sea  through  fre4]uent 
rapids  and  with  so  many  windings,  that  in  GO  miles  of 
the  direct  distance  which  it  traverses,  its  actual  length  is 
200  miles.  It  has  twice  been  fully  exploretl — l)y  Lieut. 
Molyneux  in  1847,  and  by  Lieut.  Lynch  in  1848.  At 
Txurichoea  its  stream  is  100  feet  wide  and  4  or  5  feet 
deep,  but  in  many  places  lower  down  it  is  split  up 
into  innumerable  rivulets,  too  small  for  navigation, 
while  at  other  times  it  flows  in  one  tortuous  and  rapid 
stream  between  steep  cliffs  and  high  banks.  Of. this 
part  of  its  course  Lieut.  Lynch  writes  (Narrative,  new  ed. 


p.  12s),  "  The  stream  sometimes  washed  the  bases  of  the 
sandy  hills,  and  at  other  times  meandered  between  low 
banks,  generally  fringed  with  trees  and  fragrant  with 
blossoms.  Some  points  presented  views  exceedingly 
picturesque — the  mad  rushing  of  a  mountain  torrent. 


[380.  J      Ford  of  the  Jordan  between  Scythopolis  and  PeUa.-VaQ  de  Yelde.  Le  Fays  d'lsrael. 

the  song  and  sight  of  birds,  the  overhanging  foliage 
and  glimpses  of  the  mountains  far  over  the  plain,  and 
here  and  there  a  gurgling  rivulet  poured  its  tribute  of 
crystal  water  into  the  now  muddy  Jordan.  The  western 
shore  was  peculiar,  from  the  high  calcareous  limestone 
hills  which  form  a  barrier  to  the  stream  when  swollen 
by  the  efllux  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  while  the  left  or  eastern  bank  was 
low,  and  fringed  with  tamarisk  and  willow,  and  occa- 
sionally a  thicket  of  lofty  cane  and  tangled  masses  of 
shrubs  and  creeping  plants  giving  it  the  character  of  a 
jungle."  Two  streams  of  importance  join  it  on  its 
way,  the  Hieromax  or  Jarmuk,  and  the  Jabbok,  both 
from  the  eastern  side.  There  were  anciently  four  fords 
of  the  Jordan — the  first  at  Tarichcea,  the  second  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Jabbok,  and  the  other  two  near 
Jericho.  But  its  bed  must  have  undergone  consider- 
able changes,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  observation  of 
Lieut.  Molyneux,  who  says,  "There  are  many  hundreds 
of  places  where  we  might  have  walked  across  without 
wetting  our  feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones." 

The  site  of  our  Lord's  baptism  is  now  generally 
placed  at  Bethabara,  Jn.  1. 28,  the  second  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fords,  near  Succoth,  near  also  to  "  £non 
near  to  Salem,"  where  we  read  of  the  Baptist  after- 
wards, Jn.  iil.  23;  and  the  wild  scenery  of  this  spot  would 
agree  far  better  with  St.  John's  character  and  life,  than 
that  of  the  traditional  site  near  Jericho,  which  was  no 
doubt  chosen  as  being  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  more 
convenient  to  the  pilgrims  who  frequent  it.  At  this 
latter  spot,  or  in  its  neighlwurhood,  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  took  place,  Jos.  It.;  and  afterwards  the  passage 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  followed  by  Elisha's  return,  2  Ki. 
li.  8, 14.  The  Jordan  is  here  about  eighty  feet  broad  and 
nine  deep.  It  rushes  in  a  turbid  stream  between  high 
banks  covered  with  tamarisks  and  willows,  so  that 
there  are  few  places  of  access  to  it«  waters.  At  one  of 
these,  on  Monday  before  Easter,  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Greek  church,  often  8000  in  number,  who  have  come 
down  from  Jerusalem  escorted  by  the  pasha  and  a 
guard  of  Turkish   soldiers,  perform   the   well-known 
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oeremony  of  bathing  in  the  sacred  stream.  A  short 
distance  below  this  the  river  loses  itself  in  the  clear 
and  lifeless  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.     {See  Salt  Sea.) 

The  Jordan  is  emphatically  The  River  of  Palestine,  as 
the  Nile  is  The  River  of  Egypt.  No  other  stream  of 
importance  was  known  to  the  Israelites;  and  in  one 
passage  it  is  used  as  the  representative  of  all  great 
rivers,  "  He  truateth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into 
his  mouth,"  Job  xL  23.  In  consequence  of  its  long  course, 
direct  in  the  main,  though  winding,  throughout  the 
country  from  north  to  south,  it  naturally  formed  the 
great  eastern  boundaiy,  at  first  of  the  land  promised  of 
old  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards,  when  the  two  tribes 
had  settled  in  the  territory  of  Sihon  and  Og,  of  Pales- 
tine proper,  the  home  of  the  remaining  ten  tribes.  To 
this  may  be  traced  the  frequency  of  such  expressions 
as  ''on  this  side  Jordan/'  "on  the  other  side  Jordan," 
"beyond  Jordan,"  &c. 

Tliere  are  two  phenomena  connected  with  the  Jor- 
dan that  remain  to  be  noticed. 

1.  Its  annual  rise. — It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  tak- 
ing place  so  late  in  the  year  as '  *  barley  harvest,  '*  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  it  rises  in  permanent  springs, 
which  are  not  affected  by  the  early  winter  rains;  nor  is  it 
till  the  snows  on  Lebanon  or  Hermon  begin  to  melt  that 
its  tributary  streams  attain  their  full  volume.  Then 
there  is  a  further  delay  while  the  Lakes  of  Merom  and 
Gennesaret  are  being  filled,  before  at  length  they  pour 
their  accumulated  waters  into  the  lower  Jordan.  An- 
other difficulty  however  arises  from  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Williams,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geography, 
that  he  "  visited  the  river  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  he  never  witnessed  an  overflow,  nor  were  the 
Bedouins  who  inhabit  its  banks  acquainted  with  the 
phenomenon.**  On  the  other  hand,  Lieut.  Molyneux 
remarks  of  the  country  above  Beisan  (p.  lie),  "  From 
seeing  a  quantity  of  deposit  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
to-day,  and  marks  of  water  in  various  places  at  a  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  river,  it  was  evident  that  the  Jordan 
widely  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  sheikh  informed 
me  that  in  winter  it  is  occasionally  half  an  hour  across, 
which  accounts  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  this  part 
of  the  Ghor."  And  Lieut.  Lynch  under  date  April 
14  (NarratiTe, new ed.  p.  132)  writes,  "The  river  was  fall- 
ing rapidly,  the  banks  showed  a  daily  fall  of  about  two 
feet,  and  frequently  we  saw  sedge  and  drift-wood  high 
up  on  the  branches  of  overhanging  trees,  above  the 
surface  of  the  banks,  which  conclusively  proves  that 
the  Jordan  in  its  swelling  still  overflows  the  plain,  and 
drives  the  lion  from  his  lair,  as  it  did  in  the  ancient 
time;'*  see  Je.  xlix.  19;  L  44.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho  the  channel  has  become  deeper 
in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  being 
rapid  the  inundation  is  now  scarcely  perceptible.  Van 
de  Velde  also  (toL  u.  p.  272)  suggests  that  "  in  the  days 
of  old,  when  Mount  Hermon  and  the  hills  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Jordan  were  much  more  abundantly  drenched 
with  rain  and  snow  than  since  the  forests  have  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  the  land,  the  river,  from  a 
greater  accession  of  water,  must  naturally  have  been 
broader  than  it  is  at  the  present  day."  Another  alter- 
native is  to  interpret  the  words  in  Jos.  iii.  15  and  1  Ch. 
xii.  16,  which  are  translated  "overflow  his  banks,'*  to 
mean  literally  "was  filled  up  to  all  his  banks."  Such 
an  increase  would  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  an  occa- 
sional visitor,  or  even  to  the  wandering  Bedouins  of 
the  Ghor  (Porter,  Haadbook,  vol.  L  p.  197). 


2.  Its  rapid  descent.^Tbe  Lake  of  Grslilee  is  bat 
sixty  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  direct  line,  and  yet 
the  difierence  of  level  is  no  less  than  1000  feet.  Tbia 
has  been  explained  by  the  expeditions  of  lieots.  , 
Molyneux  and  Lynch,  who  found  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  rapids  in  this  part  of  its  course;  and  moreover 
the  latter  writes  (p.  i7o),  "  The  great  secret  of  the  de- 
pression between  the  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In  a 
space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles  of  longi- 
tude the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles."    [c.  t.  v.] 

JOR'DAN,  VALLEY  OF.  This  name  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  country  between  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its 
Old  Testament  name  was  nanyn  (^  d-esert),  translated 
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in  most  places  "the  plain;*'  in  De.  iL  30,  "the  cham- 
paign;" in  Jos.  xviii.  18,  "Arabah;**  and  in  £». 
xlvii.  8,  "the  desert"  (STriaandFal. App.p.4a).  By 
JosephuB  and  the  later  Jews  it  is  called  Aulon,  whidi 
Jerome  (Liber  de  sita  et  nom.)  tells  us  is  not  a  Greek,  hot 
a  Hebrew  word.  Its  modem  Arabic  name  is  El  Ghor. 
It  is  a  deep  sunken  plain,  ^ixty  miles  long,  gradually 
sloping  from  the  level  of  650  feet  to  that  of  1300 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  In  most  places  it  is 
about  eight  miles  broad ;  but  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  the  mountains  recede  and  leave  a 
space  twelve  miles  in  width,  the  western  portion  of 
which  is  often  called  "the  plains  of  Jericho."  Its 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  wide  valley  shut  in  by 
mountains  on  either  side — ^those  on  the  west  continuoas 
like  a  wall,  but  rent  by  deep  wild  chasms;  those  on 
the  east  more  varied,  often  receding,  and  intersected 
with  fertile  plains.  The  valley  is  divided  across  by  a 
low  ridge  csjled  Kum  Surtabeh,  situated  one-third  of 
the  distance  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
Longitudinally  it  is  divided  into  terraces  two  or  three 
in  number  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  upper  of 
these  terraces  on  each  side,  immediately  under  the 
hills,  is  covered  with  vegetation;  the  noiddle  terrace  ii 
the  wide  desert  plain,  the  arabah,  properly  so  caHed, 
which  in  its  southern  part  is  barren,  except  where  large 
springs  fertilize  it.  Its  northern  part  is  fertOeand  col- 
tivated,  bearing  its  harvest  earlier  than  other  parts  of 
Palestine,  but  on  account  of  its  great  heat  requiring 
irrigation.  It  is  inhabited  by  fellahin  where  fertile, 
elsewhere  by  Bedouins.  The  lowest  terrace  is  occupied 
by  a  jungle  of  agnus  castus,  tamarisks,  and  willows, 
sometimes  fringed  by  a  brake  of  reed  and  cane  at  the 
banks  of  the  river  itself.  From  this  jungle  the  Hon  of 
old  was  driven  by  "  the  swelling  of  Jordan,"  J«l  xHx.  is, 
and  the  traces  of  other  wild  beasts  may  in  modem  days 
be  found  in  it.  But  the  distinction  of  these  terraces 
cannot  be  traced  throughout  its  course.  The  jungle  of 
willows  and  tamarisks  is  alone  continuous,  and  some- 
times occupies  the  whole  valley.  Further  details  of  its 
appearance  at  different  pkces  may  be  found  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  account  of  lieutenant 
Molyneux's  expedition,  in  the  Journal  of  tke  Boyal 
Geographical  Society ^  vol.  xviii.  At  p.  108  he  writes 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerak,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Jordan  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  "The  Ghor,  or  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  here  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
broad;  and  this  space  is  anything  but  a  flat— nothing 
but  a  continuation  of  bare  hills,  with  yellow  dried-op 
reeds,  which  look  when  distant  like  com  stubbles. 
These  hills,  however,   sink  into  insignificance  when 
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compaied  to  the  long  nuige  of  moantainB  which  incloee 
the  Ghor;  2uid  it  is  therefore  only  by  comparison  that 
this  part  of  the  Ghor  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  valley." 

Lower  down,  near  Jisr  Mejamia,  he  writes  (p.  112), 
"  The  Ghor  or  valley  now  began  to  bear  a  much  better 
and  more  fertile  aspect.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 
two  different  platfonns — ^the  upper  one  on  either  side 
projects  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  form  the  great 
valley,  and  is  tolerably  level,  but  barren  and  unculti- 
vated. It  then  falls  away  in  the  form  of  rounded  sand 
hills,  or  whitish  perpendicular  cli£5i,  varying  from  150 
to  200  feet  in  height,  to  the  lower  plain,  which  should 
more  properly  be  called  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The 
river  here  and  there  washes  the  foot  of  the  cliflSs  which 
inclose  this  smaller  valley,  but  generally  it  winds  in 

the  most  tortuous  manner  between  them About 

this  part  of  the  Jordan  the  lower  plain  might  be  per- 
haps one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  broad;  and  so  full  of 
the  most  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  like  a  jungle, 
that  in  a  few  spots  only  can  anything  approach  its 
banks.  Some  of  the  bui^es  and  ferns  are  veiy  beauti- 
ful, particularly  a  feathery-leaved  tree  (something  like 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon),  of  which  there  is  a  great  quan- 
tity." 

Again,  above  Jericho  he  writes  (p.  12s),  "The  lower 
valley  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
within  these  bounds  the  river  winds  extremely,  The 
I  cli£b  on  either  side  have  still  the  same  whitish  chalky 
appearance,  and  fall  away  abruptly  from  the  upper 
land;  which  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  river,  for 
the  last  thirty  miles  of  its  course,  has  a  barren  and 
desolate  appearance,  and  is  but  little  cultivated.  Near 
Jericho  the  formation  of  the  ground  becomes  less  regu- 
lar :  the  western  mountains  in  one  or  two  places  jut 
out  considerably  into  the  Ghor;  the  cliffs  less  exactly 
mark  the  bounds  of  the  lower  plain;  and  just  abreast 
of  Jericho,  near  the  bathing- place,  the  descent  from 
the  higher  ground  is  by  a  number  of  rounded  sand  hiUs." 

The  Jordan  valley  fell  to  the  lot  of  several  of  the 
tribes.  Its  easfcem  terraces  were  pastured  by  the  flocks 
of  Gad  and  Reuben;  and  its  western  plains  were  occu- 
pied by  Issachar,  Joa.  zix.  23,  Manasseh,  Jos.  xtU.  9,  and 
Benjamin,  Jot.  xviii.  18.  Its  histoiy  is  that  of  the  river 
whose  name  it  bears;  and  most  of  the  remarkable 
events  which  took  place  in  it  are  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  article,  and  in  that  on  Jericho,      [c.  T.  H  ] 

JOS'EDEC.    See  Jehozadak. 

JO'SEIPH  [either  a  taker  away,  viz.  of  reproach,  or 
he  will  increase,  add].  1.  The  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of 
Jacob  by  Rachel.  His  mother  had  been  married  for  a 
long  time  without  bearing  children — ^a  circumstance 
which  had  most  deeply  grieved  her,  Go.  xzz.  1.  And  on 
the  birth  of  her  first-bom  child,  she  gave  him  a  name 
indicative  at  once  of  her  gratitude  for  the  removal  of 
the  reproach  which  was  attached  to  childless  women  in 
Israel,  and  of  her  earnest  hope  that  the  birth  of  at  least 
another  son  would  add  BtUl  further  to  her  happiness 
and  respect,  ch.  xxx.  23.24,  This  double  etymology  of  the 
name  (from  ep»,  to  take  away,  and  from  r|DS  to  add), 

is  plainly  indicated  in  the  verses  just  referred  to.  Our 
authorized  version,  in  ver.  24,  "the  Lord  shall  add  to 
me  another  son,"  would  probably  be  better  rendered 
by  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  hopeful  prayer,  "may 
the  Lord  add  to  me  another  son."  This  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  more 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Rachel,  who  could 
Vol.  I. 


not  certainly  know,  but  might  well  pray  and  hope,  that 
God  would  grant  to  her  a  second  son. 

His  father  Jacob  was  about  ninety- one  years  of  age 
when  Joseph  was  bom,  compare  ch.  zll.  46, 47;  xW.  11 ;  xMi.  9. 
This  in  part  accounts  for  the  endearing  expression  which 
caUs  him  "the  son  of  JacoVs  old  age,"  ch.  xxxrii.  x  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  account  for  it  altogether.  He  had 
another  son,  Benjamin,  bom  to  him  at  a  still  later 
period  of  life.  Not  only,  however,  was  Joseph  a  son  of 
his  old  age,  he  was  also  the  stay  and  comfort  of  his  old 
age  in  a  manner  which  none  of  the  older  sons  were,  and 
which  Benjamin  could  not  at  this  time  be,  on  account 
of  his  extreme  youth.  But  Joseph,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, was  the  great  comfort  of  his  father,  and  gave 
promise  even  then  of  that  sincere,  pious,  and  pradent 
disi)osition,  which  marked  hb  career  through  life. 

For  these  reasons  Joseph  became,  at  a  comparatively 
early  period,  the  chief  object  of  endearment  to  his  aged 
father,  and  the  more  so,  probably  after  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Rachel,  ch.  xxzr.  19.  Joseph's  moral  courage 
and  rectitude  appear  strongly  marked  from  the  opening 
years  of  his  manhood.  Living  chiefly  with  his  half- 
brothers,  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  aU  of  them 
older  than  himself,  he  resolutely  refused,  though  alone, 
to  join  in  the  evil  practices  in  which  they  seem  all  to 
have  indulged,  and  had  even  the  courage — arising  pro- 
bably from  a  sense  of  duty — ^to  tell  his  father  of  their 
evil  practices,  ch.  xxxvu.  2.  As  an  especial  mark  of  his 
love  and  favour,  Jacob  made  for  his  son  a  garment, 
which  the  authorized  version,  following  some  ancient 
authorities,  renders  "a  coat  of  many  colours"  The 
Hebrew  (d'DSi  paisim),  however,  from  its  etymology, 

seems  rather  to  denote  a  long  flowing  robe,  reaching 
down  to  the  ankles,  and  so  the  best  authorities  consider 
it  (see  Oeseniufl,  Fuerat).    The  word  only  Occurs  here,  and 
in  2  Sa.  xiii.  18, 19,  where  we  are  told  that  it  was  such 
a  garment  as  the  royal  virgins  of  the  house  of  David 
were  accustomed  to  wear,  whence  we  may  infer  it  to 
have  been  a  badge  at  once  of  modesty  and  of  dignity. 
We  take  it  then  in  the  case  of  Joseph  to  mean  a  long 
flowing  robe,  indicative  of  the  modesty  of  his  character, 
and  of  the  elevation  which,  from  his  strength  of  purpose 
and  other  noble  qualities,  his  father  thought  him  des- 
tined to  attain  among  his  brethren.     The  peculiarly 
I  strong  love  and  apparent  partiality  evinced  in  the  be- 
I  stowal  of  such  a  garment,  drew  forth  the  hatred  of 
,  Joseph's  brothers  against  him;  nor  was  it  a  silent  hatred, 
but  a  hatred  which  perpetually  displayed  itself  in  con- 
j  tumely  and  reproach,  ch.  xxxvii.4.     But  another  and  still 
higher  distinction  now  added  to  their  hatred.     In 
heaven-sent  dreams  God  now  signifies  to  Joseph  his 
I  future  pre-eminence.     The  distinction  which  had  been 
I  conferred  upon  him  by  his  earthly  father  is  ratified  by 
!  his  Father  in  heaven,  and  pointed  to  a  greatness  such 
I  as  Jacob  had  never  dreamed  of  for  him,  and  such  as 
!  indeed,  when  it  was  first  mentioned,  he  did  not  desire. 
j  The  first  of  his  dreams  indicated  that  he  was  to  be  at  a 
future  time  a  lord  and  ruler  over  all  his  brethren;  the 
second,  that  his  father  and  his  mother,  to  whom  by 
right  of  birth  he  was  himself  subject,  should,  with  his 
brethren,  come  and  bow  down  themselves  to  him  to 
the  earth,  ch.  xxxvii.  10. 

Joseph  is  sometimes  charged  with  vaingloriousness 
for  relating  the  dreams  thus  indicative  of  his  future 
greatness.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  he  may  have 
felt  unduly  elated,  but  nothing  of  this  appears  in  the 
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narrative;  nor  doea  his  conduct  expose  him  at  aU  to 
the  charge.  God  did  not  give  him  a  revelation  to  hide 
but  to  make  known,  and  it  would  only  have  aigued 
false  modesty  and  a  disregard  of  the  divine  favour,  if 
he  had  kept  the  supernatural  intimations  hidden  within 
his  own  bosom.  What  God  had  made  known  to  him 
it  was  his  duty  to  make  known  to  those  whom  the  in- 
formation concerned,  and  this  he  accordingly  did.  His 
father  wi^  at  first  at  least  disposed  to  view  Joseph's 
indication  with  anger,  as  subversive  of  the  submission 
which  a  son  ought  to  render  to  his  parents;  but  after- 
wards he  came  to  a  wiser  mind,  and  "observed  the  say- 
ing/* as  being  perhaps^  and  very  probably,  from  God,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  resisted.  The  feelings  of  his  brothers 
towards  him  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  mixed  and 
varied  kind.  There  was  great  anger  at  what  they  chose 
to  regard  as  the  arrogance  of  a  younger  brother;  there 
was  envy  at  a  distinction  which,  it  sometimes  occurred 
to  them,  might  be  in  store  for  their  brother;  and  there 
was  also  unbelief  in  the  truth  of  the  claims  which, 
through  his  dreams,  he  made  to  future  pre-eminence, 
eh.  ixxyiL8,ii,i9.  There  may  i^pear  to  be  contrariety 
between  some  of  these  feelings,  but  it  is  a  contrariety 
which  is  very  often  met  with  in  human  nature,  and 
which  need  not  therefore  surprise  us. 

Joseph's  ready  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes,  even 
when  the  execution  of  them  might  be  personally  dis- 
agreeable to  himself,  appears  as  the  narrative  proceeds. 
When  Jacob  proposed  to  send  him  to  his  brethren  to 
Shechem,  to  inquire  after  their  welfare  and  that  of  the 
flocks,  there  is  no  reluctance  displayed,  but  the  ready 
answer  is,  **  Here  am  I,"  ch.  zxxrU.  13.  Joseph's  happi- 
ness and  peace  were  in  his  father's  house,  while  in 
mixing  with  his  brethren  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
reproaches  and  contumely,  if  not  worse;  but  he  at  once 
and  unhesitatingly  proceeds  on  the  disagreeable  mission. 
Its  object  was  not  only  to  see  how  his  brothers  were, 
but  also  how  the  flock,  of  which  they  were  in  chaige, 
wasy  and  to  report  on  both  matters,  Tor.  14.  This  ndssion 
it  was  which  led  directly  to  aU  the  strange  events  that 
marked  the  future  life  of  Joseph.  It  put  him  within 
the  power  of  his  brethren,  and  led  to  his  trials,  his  exal- 
tation, and  to  his  consequent  capacity  to  benefit  those 
who  had  injured  him.  After  some  trouble  in  looking 
for  his  brethren,  for  they  had  wandered  in  search  of 
fresh  pastures  from  Shediem,  he  finds  them  at  last  in 
Dothan,  ver.  17.  No  sooner  is  the  opportunity  afibrded 
them  than  they  resolve  to  take  it.  Even  before  he 
came  up  to  them,  while  he  was  yet  a  distance,  they 
resolved  to  kill  him.  And  their  principal  reason  for 
doing  so  is  told  us,  rer.  ao.  It  was  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  that  future  pre- 
eminence which  his  dreams  foretold.  **  We  will  see," 
they  said,  "  what  will  become  of  his  dreams."  These 
drauns  were  their  grand  cause  of  hatred  and  envy,  and 
they  determined  at  any  risk,  and  at  all  cost,  to  defeat 
their  signification.  Various  providential  circumstances, 
however,  alter  their  method  of  injuring  their  brother, 
an&  their  final  treatment  of  him,  intended  by  them  to 
destroy  all  his  hopes,  while  at  the  same  time  it  relieved 
them  of  th^sguilt  of  shedding  his  blood,  led  to  the  very 
supremacy  against  which  they  were  vainly  striving. 
Beuben  first  persuades  them  not  to  kiU  him,  but  to 
cast  him  into  a  pit,  which  they  do;  while  he  goes  away, 
intending  after  they  had  left  the  place  to  return,  take 
up  Joseph,  and  restore  him  to  his  father  unhurt.  But 
neither  is  Reuben's  plan,  however  well  meant,  to  suc- 


ceed. While  he  is  absent^  a  company  of  Ishmaelitei^ 
or,  as  they  are  also  called,  Midianite  merohante,  came 
from  Gilead,  with  their  camels,  the  ships  of  the  doaat, 
bearing  down  to  the  great  centra  of  traffic,  Egypt, 
spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh.  At  once  a  new  thought 
occurs  to  one  of  the  brothers,  Judah.  He  proposes  a 
plan  which  is  to  relieve  them  of  blood-guiltinen,  and 
throw  upon  those  strange  merchants  the  onus  of  remov- 
ing Joseph  for  ever  from  their  sights  and  from  his  own 
hopes  of  future  greatness :  "  let  us  seU  him  to  the  lah- 
maelites,"  he  says,  ''and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon 
him."  This  proposal  was  accepted;  for  twenty  pieces 
of  silver  Joseph  is  sold  as  a  slave,  carried  off  into  Egypt, 
and  when  Beuben  returned  to  the  pit,  he  found  that  he 
was  gone,  and  that  his  plan  of  deliverance  had  wholly 
faUed. 

Joseph's  <yig*iiab  of  mind  at  his  separation  from  his 
father  is  not  told  us  in  the  direct  narrative.  It  spears 
incidentally,  however,  at  a  later  period,  from  a  conver 
sation  that  occurred  among  his  brethren  in  Egypt:  "we 
are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,"  they  said  one 
to  another,  ''in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear,"  ekiiiLSL 
His  being  sold  into  slavery  into  a  strange  land  wounded 
the  best  and  strongest  feelings  of  his  heart.  It  was 
separation  from  his  father — ^frt>m  all  the  love  which  that 
father  had  from  infancy  shown  to  him — separation  from 
the  home  with  which  all  hia  f eeUngs  were  closely  bound 
up.  Nor  were  his  feelings  in  this  respect  stronger  than 
his  father's  were  at  losing  him.  When  his  brethren 
came  back  to  the  old  man  with  their  artful  and  eroel 
tale,  showed  him  Joseph's  coat  stained  with  blood, 
which  they  insinuated  was  his,  and  persuaded  him  of 
his  violent  death,  his  sorrow  was  a  sorrow  that  refused 
to  be  comforted.  All  his  sons  and  all  his  danghten 
sought  to  comfort  him,  but  they  could  not  do  so.  His 
thoughts  were  all  with  the  son  of  his  heart,  his  best 
loved  son,  who,  in  obeying  his  command,  had  been  lost 
to  him,  and  he  said,  in  reply  to  all  the  motives  of  com- 
fort that  were  urged,  "  I  will  go  into  the  grave  for  my 
son  mourning;  thus  his  father  wept  for  him." 

The  price  at  which  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  merdumti, 
viz.  twenty  piecea  of  silver,  appears  to  have  been  the 
sum  at  which  a  slave  was  valued  at  that  time  and  sub- 
sequently. We  find  from  Le.  xxvii.  5,  that  such  was 
the  estimated  value  then  of  a  male  from  five  years  old 
to  twenty,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
Joseph  had  not  at  this  time  rMched  hia  twentieth  year. 
If  he  had  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  hie  estimated  value 
would  have  been  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  Le.  xxfiL  x  Of 
course  the  sum  for  which  he  was  sold  in  Egypt  to  Poti- 
phar  was  considerably  over  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  as 
the  only  object  of  the  merchants  in  buying  him  was  to 
make  a  profit  by  his  sale. 

When  Joseph  arrived  in  Egypt  he  was  sold  by  the 
Ishmaelites  to  one  of  Pharaoh's  oflacers,  called  Potiphsr. 
This  man  occupied  a  very  important  ofiice  in  the  court 
of  Egypt.  He  is  first  designated  "  an  officer  of  Pha- 
raoh," Ge.  xxxlx.  I— the  word  for  officer,  ono  («»H«),  being 
that  which  is  elsewhere  commonly  used  for  ewmek, 
although  from  Potiphar  being  a  married  man,  eunuch, 
in  the  strict  sense,  cannot  possibly  be  meant;  and  diief 
officer,  or  court  attendant,  must  be  understood;  he  is 
also  called  "  captain  of  the  guard,"  more  properly  of 
the  executionen  fe^nao,  toftoAim)— 4he  trusty  head  of 
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the  military  force,  who  had  the  chaige  of  executing 
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capital    punislunent  on  ofiknden.      (But  see  under 
Potiphab). 

Wherever  Joseph  was,  he  seems  lo  have  applied  him- 
lelf  diligently  and  faithfully,  and  without  useless  repin- 
ing, to  the  duties  of  his  post.  He  did  so  in  the  house 
of  Potiphar,  and  God  prospered  his  efforts  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  attract  towards  him  in  an  especial  manner 
the  attention  of  his  master.  Potiphar,  after  due  and 
careful  consideration  of  Joseph's  conduct  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  ch.  xxxix.  s,  saw  that  he  was  a  man  who 
might  well  be  trusted  in  a  higher  office,  and  accordingly 
he  made  him  overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he 
bad  he  put  into  his  hand.  His  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity and  his  capacity  was  unbounded.  From  the 
time  he  made  him  overseer,  so  thoroughly  did  he  rely 
upon  him  in  both  these  qualifications,  that  he  ceased  to 
exercise  any  personal  supervision  over  his  property  or 
domestic  affairs,  and  gave  himself  up  whoUy  to  other 
business.  His  fields,  and  gardens,  and  cattle,  and 
fisheries,  and  servants,  aU  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Joseph;  and  he  truly  and  ably  fulfilled  his  trust, 
and,  through  God's  blessing,  everything  prospered  in 
his  hands.  He  laboured  as  a  steward  with  the  same 
zeal,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  that  he  would  have  done 
as  though  all  had  been  his  own  property;  and  in  doing 
BO  he  probably  incurred  the  resentment  of  some  at  least 
of  those  under  his  charge,  as  dishonesty  was  one  of  the 
chief  failings  of  Egyptian  servants. 

In  this  state  of  comparative  prosperity  the  sorest 
trial  of  Joseph's  obedience  to  God  was  successfully 
endured.  It  is  harder  to  bear  prosperity  than  adver- 
sity; but  Joseph,  through  his  fear  of  God  and  the  divine 
grace,  was  able  to  bear  the  temptations  of  prosperity 
as  he  had  borne  those  of  adversity.  He  was  now  in  a 
situation  of  power,  in  all  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  early 
manhood,  as  eminently  endowed  with  the  graces  of 
person  as  he  was  of  mind,  ch.  xjudx.  fl.  Female  profli- 
gacy would  appear,  from  ancient  written  accotmts,  and 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  to  have 
been  fearfully  common.  In  perfect  agreement  with 
this  we  find  the  conduct  of  Potiphar's  wife.  Induced 
by  Joseph's  beauty,  this  shameless  woman  openly  and 
unblushingly,  and  with  repeated  importunity,  solicits 
him  to  sin.  In  such  a  situation  most  would  have  fallen, 
but  Joseph  held  fast  to  his  integrity.  His  reasons  were 
twofold.  The  first  was  the  gratitude  he  felt  towards  a 
confiding  master;  the  second,  and  chief,  was  his  reve- 
rential fear  of  that  God  who  saw  all  secret  things,  and 
who  regarded  adultery  as  a  terrible  sin,  ch.  mix.  9,  o. 
And  in  guarding  against  this  sin  he  used  the  only  means 
by  which  he  could  hope  to  succeed.  He  would  not 
remain  in  the  situation  of  temptation,  fearful  lest  he 
should  be  overcome;  "he  hearkened  not  unto  her  to  lie 
by  her,  or  to  be  with  A«r.'*  He  hated  the  sin,  and  he 
shunned  the  society  that  would  necessarily  lead  to  it. 
And  so  he  was  able  to  endure  the  solicitations  of  un- 
lawful pleasure  when  every  circumstance  would  induce 
to  it. 

The  unholy  love  of  Potiphar*s  wife  was  by  Joseph's 
conduct  turned  into  the  bitterest  hatred.  The  garment 
which  he  had  left  in  her  hands,  when  escaping  from  her 
presence,  is  used  by  her  as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt.  She 
first  summons  the  men  of  her  house,  and  with  this  in  her 
hands  she  rouses  up  their  strong  Egyptian  prejudices 
a^inst  a  foreigner,  and  probably  with  ease  succeeds  in 
persuading  them  of  Joseph's  guilt,  ch.  xxxix.  14.  The 
belief  of  the  household  would  have  weight  with  their 


master.  She  then  awaits  her  husband's  return,  and 
the  same  artful  tale  succeeds  with  him.  Joseph  doubt- 
less denied  the  crime,  but  he  was  not  listened  to. 
Potiphar  throws  him  into  the  prison  over  which  he  had 
personal  control,  with  what  ultimate  views  we  are  not 
told. 

The  narrative  in  Genesis  tells  us  nothing  of  Joseph's 
treatment  when  he  was  first  cast  into  prison.  Fh)m 
Ps.  cv.  18,  however,  we  learn  that  it  was  severe.  We 
will  use  the  translation  in  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  than  the 
authorized  version;  it  runs  thus:  "whose  feet  they  hurt 
in  the  stocks;  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul."  This 
verse  certainly  intimates  that  Joseph's  treatment  in  the 
beginning  of  his  imprisonment  was  severe;  nor  can  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  otherwise  in  a  prison  over 
which  Potiphar  had  direct  control,  and  in  the  first  burst 
of  his  resentment  for  a  great  supposed  wrong.  The 
second  clause  of  the  verse  seems  to  us  to  intimate  the 
length  of  the  imprisonment,  which  was  so  long  con- 
tinued that  the  iron  entered  into  the  prisoner's  soul,  as 
the  stocks  had  hurt  his  feet.  And  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  his  imprison- 
ment was  of  very  long  continuance.  At  the  time  when 
the  chief  butler  and  baker  of  Pharaoh  were  put  into 
prison,  oh.  xl.  3.4,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  new 
captain  of  the  guard  in  the  place  of  Potiphar.  He  is 
no  longer  called  Potiphar,  while  his  conduct  in  reposing 
confidence  in  Joseph  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position. If  he  thought  him  innocent,  he  would  have 
brought  him  out  of  prison;  if  he  still  thought  him  guilty, 
he  would  have  shown  him  no  mark  of  trust.  Very 
probably  Potiphar  lost  his  post  ere  the  "keeper  of  the 
prison  "  would  have  shown  so  high  a  mark  of  favour  to 
Joseph  as  to  commit  to  his  care  all  the  prisoners  that 
were  in  the  prison.  He  could  scarcely  have  done  so 
while  Potiphar  was  still  the  captain  of  the  guard.  The 
imprisonment  of  Joseph  would  seem  then  to  have  occu- 
pied a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  period  of  thir- 
teen years  which  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the 
history  of  Joseph  commences  and  the  time  when  he 
stood  before  Pharaoh,  ch.  xxxtU.  S;  xli.  46. 

In  the  prison  Joseph's  great  administrative  powers 
and  fidelity  were  again  made  so  manifest  that  the  entire 
prison  discipline  was  put  under  his  control.  And  here 
another  extraordinary  event  occurred  in  his  life,  which 
led,  not  immediately  indeed,  but  remotely,  to  his  ad- 
vancement. "After  these  things,"  we  read,  ch.xLi, 
i.e.  after  the  period  of  time  already  spent  by  Joseph  in 
prison,  during  which  the  change  in  his  personal  treat- 
ment took  place,  two  of  Pharaoh's  great  officers,  his 
chief  butler  and  his  chief  baker,  had  in  some  way 
offended  the  king,  if  not  in  the  same  way,  yet  about 
the  same  time,  and  were  both  cast  into  prison,  and 
placed  by  the  captain  of  the  guard  under  Joseph's 
,  charge.    They  continued  "a  season"  (cms  yomim)  in 

I  prison,  an  expression  which  probably  means  an  entire 
I  year,  and  they  had  each  then  a  dream.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  dreams,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
enter  into  them.  They  were  similar  in  structure,  but 
were  indicative  of  a  very  different  issue  to  each  of  the 
dreamers.  They  tell  their  dreams -to  Joseph,  and  he, 
being  informed  of  their  meaning  by  God,  interprets 
them.  The  event  was  according  to  his  interpretation. 
The  chief  butler  was  in  three  days  restored  to  his  office; 
^  the  chief  baker  was  hanged.     Ere  the  chief  butler  left 
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the  prison  Joseph  made  to  him  a  very  pathetic  appeal 
to  intercede  for  him  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  bring  him  out 
of  the  prison.  This  great  officer  in  all  probability  pro- 
mised to  do  a  kind  office  to  his  benefactor;  but,  like 
many  other  courtiers  before  and  sinoe,  in  the  sunshine 
of  courtly  favour  he  forgot  the  prisoner  and  his  appeal 
Two  more  weary  years  in  full  were  spent  by  Joseph 
in  his  prison.  At  first  he  would  look  for  his  delivery 
through  the  intercession  of  the  chief  butler;  but  as  time 
wore  on  he  must  have  given  up  hope  from  this  source. 
At  length  God*s  time  came.  In  dreams  of  the  night 
the  great  king  of  Egypt  stood  by  the  banks  of  "  the 
river"  The  riveri  in  the  mind  of  an  Egyptian,  could 
only  mean  that  mighty  stream  the  Nile,  which,  swollen 
by  the  rains  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  overflows 
its  banks  in  Egypt  and  enriches  the  old  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  By  this  river  the  king  stood,  and  saw  what 
perplexed  his  mind  sorely  when  he  awoke.  In  the  first 
dream,  seven  fat  kine  came  up  out  of  the  stream  and 
fed  in  the  meadow  on  its  biuiks.  While  they  were 
feeding,  seven  lean  kine  came  up  out  of  the  river,  ate 
up  the  fat  kine,  and  yet  seemed  no  fuller  or  fatter  than 
they  were  before.  And  again,  in  his  dream  he  saw 
seven  ears  of  com  come  up  in  one  stalk,  full  and  good, 
and  after  them  sprung  up  seven  ears,  withered,  thin, 
and  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  and  these  latter  de- 
voured the  seven  good  ears.  The  dream  was  intended 
by  God  to  effect  a  great  purpose,  and  therefore  Pharaoh 
did  not  dismiss  it,  and  could  not  dismiss  it,  from  his 
thoughts.  He  felt,  and  rightly,  that  it  indicated  some 
important  event  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  kingdouL 
He  accordingly  sends  for  "the magicians"  {see  Magi- 
cians) and  all  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  to  learn  horn 
them  the  meaning  of  his  dream.  Their  inability  to 
interpret  it  makes  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph, 
not  from  any  kindness  towards  him,  but  merely  to 
gratify  the  king,  and  probably  advance  his  own  interest. 
He  relates  the  prison  dreams  and  their  fulfilment,  and 
at  once  Pharaoh  sends  to  bring  Joseph  out  of  the  prison. 
He  only  delays  to  make  himself  presentable  at  court. 
He  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  while  in  the  prison, 
which  was  a  sign  of  mourning  in  Egypt,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  king;  he 
shaves  himself,  therefore,  and  puts  off  the  prison  dress 
for  one  suitable  for  a  court,  and  came  in  unto  Pharaoh. 
The  young  Hebrew  stood  in  the  royal  presence,  calm 
and  self-possessed,  for  he  was  ever  used  to  feel  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
Pharaoh  addresses  him.  He  tells  him  that  he  hears 
he  can  interpret  dreams,  and  Joseph,  denying  that  any 
such  power  was  in  him,  tells  him  that  God  will  give 
him  an  answer  of  peace.  Upon  this  Pharaoh  tells 
Joseph  the  dream,  and  he  interprets  it  as  signifying 
the  immediate  approach  of  seven  years  of  extraordinary 
plenty,  to  be  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine.  He 
then  suggests  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  provide 
for  the  coming  famine  by  laying  up  during  the  years  of 
plenty  one-fifth  part  of  tiie  produce  of  the  land,  storing 
it  up  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  ch.  xli.  34.  Pharaoh  on  this 
wisely  judges  that  none  could  be  so  fit  for  this  office  as 
he  who  had  Grod*s  wisdom  to  guide  him,  and  at  once 
makes  him  the  lord  over  Egypt:  "Thou  shalt  be  over 
my  house,"  he  says  to  him,  "and  according  unto  thy 
word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled;  only  in  the  throne 
will  I  be  greater  than  thou.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt; 
and  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  off  his  hand,  and 


put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vertuies 
of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck;  &nd 
he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  be 
had;  and  they  cried  before  him.  Bow  the  knee  (Trsy^, 

ahrek;  by  Luther  rendered  'the  father  of  the  country^); 
and  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  uid 
without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in 
all  the  land  of  Egypt." 

On  any  remarkable  change  of  position  or  fortune  it 
was  usual  in  the  East  to  change  the  name.  We  find 
many  instanops  of  this  in  Scripture.  On  Joseph's 
exaltation  Pharaoh  changed  his  name  to  Zi^hnath- 
paaneah.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  Egyptian  word, 
corrupted  in  the  Hebrew,  and  its  most  probable  signi- 
fication is,  "the  revealer  of  what  is  secret**  (Salvator- 
em  Mundi,  Vulgate).  It  bore  reference  of  course  to 
what  Joseph  had  done,  and  that  which  struck  Pha- 
raoh's mind  chiefly  was  his  power  of  revealing  the  un- 
known (aaa  Gesenina  on  the  word,  and  Faent).  The  marriage 
of  Joseph  followed  immediately  on  his  elevation.  The 
king,  to  do  him  honour,  himself  provided  him  with  a 
wife,  doubtless  one  of  the  noblest  virgins  of  the  land. 
Her  name  was  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah, 
priest  of  On.  The  name  of  this  Egyptian  grandee 
()nfi  ^ia)f  ngx^^yii^g>  **^^  ^l^o  belongs  to  the  sun,"  is 

very  common  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (HeDgiten- 
berg,ch.i.)  Ra,  or  "the  Sun,"  was  the  chief  god  of 
On,  which  is  the  same  dty  as  Heliopohii,  or  the  city  of 
the  sun;  and  the  chief  priest  of  On,  which  this  Poti- 
pherah was,  was  the  chief  priest  of  Egjpt,  and  there- 
fore ranked  very  high  in  the  land.  Idolatry  doubUess 
existed  at  this  time  in  Egypt,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  attained  to  anything  like  the  height  at  which  ve 
find  it  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Moses;  nor  can  we 
judge  exactly  to  what  degree  Joseph's  fathi^^in-law  was 
tainted  with  it.  The  worship  of  the  sun  was  probably 
the  earliest  lapse  into  idolatry  in  Egypt,  and  probably 
the  grosser  forms  of  Egyptian  idolatry  were  now  absent. 
The  sun  may  have  be^  only  venerated  as  a  symbol  of 
the  deity.  Some^,  however,  instead  of  "  priest,"  trans- 
late "prince,"  and  tlie  Hebrew  is  certainly  at  times 
used  in  a  dvil  sense  (aee  Foent,  and  S  Sa.  tUL  is).  We 
prefer,  however,  to  regard  it  here  as  signifying  a  min- 
ister of  religion. 

Joseph  loses  no  time  in  providing  against  the  coming 
famine.  He  first  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire 
land,  ch.  xlL  M.  He  then,  during  each  one  of  the  seven 
years  of  plenty,  when  the  earth  brought  forth  by  hand- 
fuls,  took  as  a  tribute  or  tax  from  the  people  the  fifth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  as  he  had  recommended, 
oh.  xlt.  84.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
(vi:h)»  which  the  authorized  version  translates  "taking 

up  a  fifth  part."  It  is  very  possible,  and  indeed  veiy 
probable,  that  he  collected  a  far  greater  part  of  the 
produce,  either  by  gift  or  purchase,  than  this  fifth  part; 
for,  if  that  was  at  all  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
seven  years'  famine,  the  remaining  four-fifths  would  far 
exceed  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  years  of  plenty, 
and  would  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  dL  lU.  48. 

During  the  years  of  plenty  Joseph  had  two  sons  bora 
to  him  by  As^ath,  and  their  names,  and  the  reasons 
they  were  given,  shows  us  that  his  feelings  as  a  father 
were  equally  strong  with  his  feelings  as  a  son.  The 
eldest  he  called  Manaaseh  (a  forgeiter),  meaning  that 
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the  joy  at  his  birth  made  liim  forget  his  past  toil  and 
the  misery  of  his  separation  from  his  fathei^s  house. 
The  younger  he  called  Ephraim  {fruitful),  indicative 
of  the  abundance  of  blessing  which  God,  by  giving  him 
a  second  son,  had  given  him  in  the  land  where  he  had 
suffered  so  much. 

And  now  the  years  of  plenty  were  over,  and  the  years 
of  famine  began.     It  was  a  famine  at  once  extensive 
in  its  sweep,  and  hwting  in  its  operation.     It  not 
only  aMcted  Eg3^t,  but  it  affected  "  all  lands,"  eh.  ilL  67. 
It  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  language 
that  we  understand  by  this  expression  all  the  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt,  and  closely  connected 
with  it  in  the  way  of  commerce,  and  as  deriving  from 
it  in  ordinary  years  a  portion  of  their  food,  as  Ethiopia 
and  Canaan.    These  lands  suffering  from  famine,  and 
all  sending  from  eveiy  quarter  to  Eg3^t  for  relief,  would 
fully  justify  the  expression  from  an  Egyptian  point  of 
view.    This  famine  affecting  Canaan,  where  JosepVs 
father  and  his  brethren  dwelt,  becomes  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  dreams  dreamed  so  long  ago,  as  well 
as  of  carrying  forward  generally  the  purposes  of  Grod 
towards  his  people  Israel.     Joseph  was  already  in  the 
position  of  power,  the  famine  reduces  his  father  and 
his  brethren  to  the  most  abject  want,  and  brings  them 
as  suppliants  for  life  to  his  feet.     The  granaries  of 
Egypt  are  thrown  open  to  supply  the  wants  of  every 
people;  there  is  abundance  there  not  only  for  Egypt 
but  for  all  suffering  lands;  none  are  refused  who  apply; 
death  awaits  those  who  do  not  come;  but  all  who  do 
come  find  abundance  to  nourish  life.     In  the  terrible 
want  to  which  Jacob  and  his  family  were  brought  by 
famine— in  their  looking  to  Egypt  and  to  Joseph  as  the 
sole  means  for  sustaining  life — in  their  praying  him  for 
their  necessary  food,  and  his  supplying  it  to  them — ^we 
find  the  full  accomplishment  of  Jacob's  own  true  inter- 
pretation of  his  son's  second  dream,  that  "  father  and 
mother  and  brethren  would  aU  come  and  bow  down 
themselves  to  him  to  the  earth,"  ch.  xxxru.  la    They 
were  all  as  dead  men,  looking  to  him  for  life,  and  re- 
ceiving it  at  his  hands.     The  father  and  the  mother 
bowed  down  before  the  governor  of  Egypt  when  their 
sons,  sent  by  them  and  for  them,  literally  and  in  person 
did  so,  eh.  xlil  6.     With  the  story  of  Joseph's  brethren 
going  down  to  Egypt  for  food— their  standing  in  the 
presence  of  their  brother  without  knowing  him — ^his 
rough  treatment  of  them — his  finally  making  himself 
known  to  them,  and  bringing  down  all  his  family  into 
Egypt — every  child  is  familiar.     To  go  through  ail  this 
in  detail  would  be  useless;  while  to  attempt  to  describe 
it  in  any  other  words  than  the  simple  touching  words 
of  Scripture,  would  be  to  spoil  its  effect.     We  will  only 
attempt  to  classify  the  narrative,  and  to  account  for 
what  may  appear  strange  and  cruel  in  the  conduct  of 
Joseph. 

The  visits  paid  by  Joseph  s  brethren  to  Egypt  were 
three  in  number.  The  two  first  were  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  food  for  their  households  in  Canaan,  and 
at  the  second,  Joseph  made  himself  known  to  them;  the 
third  visit  was  made  in  company  with  their  families, 
and  bringing  with  them  all  their  ]x>s8e8sions,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up,  at  least  during  the  remainder  of 
the  famine,  ch.  xIt.  u,  their  abode  in  Egypt.  On  the 
first  of  these  visits  Joseph  put  on  an  appearance  of 
great  roughness  to  them;  accused  them  of  coming  to 
»py  out  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  invading  it  at  its 
-weak  side  towards  Canaan;  affects  not  to  believe  their 


account  of  themselves;  insists  that  they  shall,  in  proof 
of  their  truth,  bring  at  their  next  visit  the  younger 
brother  of  whom  they  spoke;  and  that,  in  order  to  retain 
a  hold  over  them,  he  will  put  them  all  in  prison  save 
one,  who  is  to  go  and  fetch  this  brother.  During  seven 
days  he  puts  them  all  in  prison,  but  at  the  end  of  it  he 
teUs  them  that  his  fear  of  God — the  Grod  whom  they 
worshipped — ^will  not  allow  of  his  treating  them  wiUi 
cruelty,  that  he  will  accordingly  send  them  aU  away 
with  food  for  their  families,  retaining  only  one  of  them 
as  a  pledge  of  their  return.  This  is  done,  and  they 
depart,  carrying  with  them,  at  first  without  knowing 
it,  their  money,  which  Joseph  had  commanded  to  be 
put  into  their  sacks.  Their  treatment  by  Joseph  in 
Egypt  had  the  efiect  of  bringing  to  their  memory  their 
treatment  of  him  long  ago,  and  of  convincing  them  that 
their  guilt  was  being  now  visited  ui)on  them,  ch.  xliL  n. 
The  terror  of  Joseph's  brethren  at  finding  their  money 
in  their  sacks  was  very  great,  as  they  thought  it  would 
expose  them  to  bad  consequences  on  their  return  visit; 
and  the  anguish  of  Jacob  on  finding  that  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  incensed  with  his  sons  already,  demands  that 
Benjamin  shall  also  go,  is  excessive.  He  says  that 
nothing  shall  induce  him  to  pennit  him  to  go.  But 
the  pressure  of  famine,  and  the  earnest  assurances  of 
Judah,  at  length  change  his  mind;  and  with  gifts  to  the 
governor,  and  double  money,  they  present  themselves 
the  second  time  before  Joseph.  He  is  overcome  by 
the  sight  of  his  brother,  and  hastens  to  a  secret  place 
to  weep,  and  then  conmiands  an  entertainment,  after 
the  Egyptian  fashion  of  separation,  to  be  made,  at 
which  his  brethren,  and  Benjamin  in  particular,  are 
treated  with  great  distinction,  to  their  utter  astonish- 
ment. He  after  this  directs  them  to  be  provided  with 
com,  and  directs  that  his  own  silver  cup  and  the  pur- 
chase money  of  Benjamin's  com  shall  be  placed  in  the 
sack  of  the  latter,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  pre- 
text of  keeping  his  favourite  brother  with  him  while 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  return  to  their  father.  They 
all  depart,  are  pursued,  the  cup  is  found  with  Benjamin, 
and  tJl  the  brothers  return  to  Joseph.  Whatever  had 
been  his  intention,  the  agony  of  his  brethren  prevents 
his  carrying  it  out,  and  induces  him  to  make  himself 
known  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  ch.  xlv  2.  He  com- 
mands all  his  attendants  to  go  out  while  he  makes  him- 
self known.  He  tells  them  who  he  is;  asks  at  once  for 
his  father;  comforts  them  with  the  assurance  that  all 
the  past  had  been  God's  own  doing  for  the  merciful 
purpose  of  preserving  their  lives;  tells  them  that  they 
are  to  retum  to  his  father  and  bring  him  and  all  they 
had  into  Egypt,  there  to  be  nourished;  and  finally,  with 
the  sanction  and  co- operation  of  Pharaoh,  sends  them 
back  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt  and  the 
means  of  carriage  for  their  household  and  their  goods. 
So  ended  their  second  visit.  Jacob  at  first  does  not 
believe  the  good  tidings;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced 
of  their  truth,  he  is  overpowered  with  joy.  No  delay 
is  made  to  return.  Any  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
propriety  of  going  are  removed  by  God  himself,  who  tells 
bim  of  his  purpose  in  bringing  him  down,  ch.  xItI.  s,  4; 
and  in  the  border  land  of  Egypt,  in  Goshen,  the  long 
separated  father  and  son  meet  again.  The  hatred  of 
the  Egyptians  for  shepherds,  which  was  the  occupation 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  enables  him  to  place  them  per- 
manenUy  in  Goshen,  one  of  the  extremities  of  Egypt, 
yet  near  to  the  royal  city,  and  fit  for  cattle,  and  rich 
in  agricultural  produce;  and  thus  Joseph,  through  the 
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wrong  done  him  by  his  brethren,  ia  the  means  of  Baving 
their  lives  by  a  great  deliyeranoe. 

The  motiyes  of  Joseph  in  his  treatment  of  his  brethren 
are  variously  considered  by  different  commentators. 
They  certaiidy  were  not  those  of  either  a  cruel,  or  a 
careless,  or  a  revengeful,  or  an  unloving  spirit,  ch.  xilL  U; 
xir.  fi,i&  They  appear  to  have  been  these.  In  the  first 
place,  they  seem  designed  for  chastening,  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  the  terrible  sin  they  had  been  guilty  of 
towards  himself,  and  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
think  they  had  repented.  His  treatment  of  them  had 
this  effect,  efa.  xlii.  a.  He  seems  also  to  have  wished  to 
keep  between  him  and  his  father's  house  an  additional 
bond  beside  the  famine,  and  for  this  purpose  to  have 
wished  always  to  retain  one  of  them  with  himself. 
During  this  period  he  was  maturing  his  plans  as  to 
what  he  was  to  do  for  his  father  and  his  family.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  intended  from  the  first  to 
bring  down  his  family  to  live  in  Egypt.  He  may  have 
had  his  doubts  on  this,  as  his  father  had,  ob.  zIvL  a;  4. 
And  when  he  had  intended  to  bring  them  down,  he 
probably  was  planning  how  to  do  so,  and  where  to  place 
them.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  shep- 
herd was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  and  it 
would  oflfond  the  prejudices  of  the  latter  to  have  Israel 
dwelling  among  them,  cb.  xlvL  33, 34.  Nor  was  it  every 
part  of  Egypt  that  would  suit  the  requirements  of  a 
pastoral  people.  The  land  of  Qoshen  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  place  that  would  answer  every  purpose. 
It  afforded  good  pasturage,  and  lay  away  from  the 
central  parts  of  Egypt  on  the  Ixmlers  of  Canaan, 
dL  xlrU.  L  In  order  to  place  them  there  Joseph  had  to 
consult  Pharaoh,  and  to  be  guided  by  his  wishes,  eh.  xlvi. 
81-34:  xML  1-9.  Now  a  provident  mind  like  Joseph's 
must  have  been  planning  all  these  things,  and  there- 
fore he  probably  required  that  delay  in  making  himself 
known,  which  may  appear  cruel,  but  which  was  de- 
manded by  prudence.  Considerations  of  this  kind  in 
aU  likelihood  influenced  Joseph  in  his  treatment  of  his 
brethren. 

Joseph's  administration  of  the  government  of  Egypt 
remains  to  be  considered.  It  was  marked  with  great 
prudence.  The  provision  which  he  had  made  was 
ample  for  all  the  wants  of  the  country  itself,  as  well  as 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  His  method  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  power  to  Pharaoh,  while  it  sustained 
the  people,  and  finally  placed  them  in  a  condition  of 
comfort.  While  their  money  lasted  he  gave  them  com 
for  it.  When  their  money  was  expended  he  gave  them 
com  in  exchange  for  their  cattle.  When  this  resource 
was  expended  he  bought  them  and  their  land,  brought 
them  out  of  the  countiy  parts  into  the  mties  where  the 
supplies  were,  and  fed  them;  and  finally,  he  placed 
them  again  as  tenants  to  Pharaoh  on  their  lands,  re- 
quiring from  them  the  very  moderate  rent  of  one-fifth 
of  the  produce,  while  the  remainder  was  for  their  own 
use,  eh.  xlrii.  S4.  This  one-fifth,  while  it  was  a  small  rent, 
most  probably  exempted  them  from  any  other  tax,  and 
left  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  a  state  of  comfort. 

Joseph's  prosperity  continued  down  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  The  mourning  for  his  father  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptians,  eh.  1. 7-io,  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
great  as  if  it  were  for  one  of  their  own  kings,  doubtless 
From  honour  to  Joseph.  His  filial  piety  continued  to 
the  dose  of  his  father's  life;  be  was  still  in  grandeur,  as 
he  had  been  in  youth,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  ch.  xltit  so; 
xlvill.  I.     In  token  of  the  divine  favour  Jacob  declared 


to  him  that  he  should  have  two  parts,  instead  of  one, 
in  the  future  fortunes  of  the  great  people  thai  were  to 
spring  from  him,  his  two  sons  being  constituted  heads 
of  two  tribes,  eh.xlviii.&  Joseph's  kindness  to  lus 
brethren  also  survived  his  father^s  death,  and  continued 
unabated,  ch.  L 18-21.  And  when  he  himself  died,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  he  displayed  the  same 
faith  in  (xod,  which  was  the  mainstay  of  his  vdiole 
extraordinary  life,  by  reminding  his  brethren  that  the 
time  was  surely  coming  when  God  would  visit  them, 
and  bring  them  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  by 
taking  an  oath  of  them  that  when  that  time  came,  they 
would  carry  up  his  bones  out  of  Egypt  with  them.  In 
the  hour  of  death  he  looked  on  with  firm  faitii  to  that 
which  Grod  would  do  for  him  and  his  people,  and  has 
therefore  been  ranked  among  the  great  examines  of 
faith  which  are  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  Chris- 
tian church.  He.  xLSS. 

Joseph  is  now  to  be  briefly  considered  as  a  type  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Even  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
sometimes  spoke  unconscious  of  the  full  import  of  their 
words,  1  Pe.  L IL  But  to  that  Holy  Spirit  who  spoke  by 
historian,  and  psalmist,  and  philosopher,  and  prophet, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  representative  of  humanity,  was  ever 
present.  Where  we  find,  then,  in  the  great  chaiacten 
or  occurrences  of  the  Old  Testament,  striking  resem- 
blances to  Christ,  there  we  are  to  take  them  as  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the  coming  Saviour.  It  is 
renuurkable  how  much  of  this  we  find  in  the  life  of 
Joseph. 

In  the  fintt  place,  Joseph,  marked  out  by  his  father's 
choice  from  aU  his  brethren  as  the  son  of  his  love,  calls 
to  our  mind  Jesus  Christ  marked  out  from  his  brethreD 
as  the  well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father,  in  whom  he  wis 
well  pleased  (He.  U.  ll,  IS;  Ut.  Ui.  IT;  Paecal,  PenMw.S,  P.  A.  U.) 
The  hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren  caused  by  this  distinc- 
tion, and  their  unbelief  in  his  claims  to  be  a  reveakr 
of  God'a  secret  will,  points  to  him  who  came  to  his  own, 
and  his  own  received  him  not,  and  whose  nearest  kins- 
men in  the  flesh  rejected  his  supernatural  daims,  Jn.  t  U: 
▼u.  6.  The  sending  of  Joseph  by  his  father  to  visit  his 
brethren,  and  to  examine  how  they  were,  and  how  their 
flocks  were,  Joseph's  ready  obedience,  and  the  issue  of 
this  in  placing  Joseph  in  the  power  of  his  brethren,  are 
indicative  of  God  sending  Jesus  Christ  in  the  fulnen  of 
time  to  visit  his  people  and  his  brethren,  the  ready  sub- 
mission of  the  Bon  to  the  Father^s  will,  and  its  issue  in 
placing  him  in  the  power  of  those  who  hated  him.  The 
separation  of  Joseph  from  his  fatiier  and  his  father^s 
house,  by  him  so  bitterly  lamented,  and  resulting  from 
his  father's  mission,  brings  to  mind  the  overpowering 
sorrow  of  Christ,  when,  as  the  consequence  of  that 
work  which  his  Father  had  sent  him  to  perform,  he 
felt  himself  separated  from  that  Father,  and  exclaimed, 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef 
Hat  xxfVL  46;  Ps.  xxli.  1.  The  wonderful  elevation  of  Joseph 
from  his  great  depression,  and  brought  about  by  that 
very  means,  his  becoming  lord  over  a  mighty  empire, 
his  saving  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  those  of 
other  lands,  and  especially  saving  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  been  the  guilty  means  of  oppressing  him,  his 
supremacy,  and  the  bowing  down  to  him  even  of  his 
parents,  is  the  exact  parallel  to  the  elevation  of  Chiitt 
to  his  mediatorial  throne,  his  becoming  through  bis 
suffering  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  world,  and  first  of 
all  his  becoming  such  to  the  people  who  had  oppressed 
him,  his  supremacy  over  the  whole  human  family,  his 
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earthly  parentB  callixig  bim  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  de- 
riyiog  from  him  life  and  salvation  just  as  much  as  any 
othen,  La.  L  «7.  The  opposition  of  Joseph's  farethren  to 
his  Bupematural  daims,  and  the  means  they  took  to 
oYerthrow  them,  Q«.  zxxrtL  20,  resulting  in  their  perfect 
egtabliahment)  calls  to  mind  that  the  veiy  means  the 
JewB  took  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Son 
sent  by  God  to  make  known  his  will,  were  the  means 
by  which  he  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  by 
which  God's  will  in  sending  him  was  accomplished, 
Ro.  L  4;  T.  6-10.  The  endeavour  of  Joseph's  brethren  to 
throw  upon  the  Ishmaelites  the  oppression  of  their 
brother,  calls  to  mind  how  the  Jews  threw  upon  the 
Bomans  the  burden  of  crucifying  Christ,  La.  xx.  ao; 
Mat.  xztU.  8.  And  lastly,  the  permanence  of  Joseph  in 
the  favour  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  retention  of  that  favour 
while  he  lived,  is  a  sign  of  that  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
Chiist  which  the  Father  gave  him,  and  of  which  there 
was  to  be  no  end,  Lu.  l.  33. 

We  might  enumerate  more  particulars,  but  we  deem 
it  better  not  to  refer  to  what  might  be  disputed,  or 
might  appear  weak.  The  circumstances  just  inferred 
to  are  the  leading  events  of  Joseph's  life  from  the  time 
we  first  read  of  him  to  his  death.  They  certainly  form 
striking  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
capacity  as  mediator  between  God  and  man,  partaker 
of  our  nature,  and  Saviour  of  our  race. 

The  life  of  Joseph  is  also  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance in  another  point  of  view,  namely,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  and  manners  of  Egypt  at  the  period 
of  which  it  treats.     So  far  as  they  go,  the  incidents 
of  his  life  throw  as  much  light  upon  Egyptian  histoiy 
as  do  the  unveiled  temples  and  monuments  of  the  land. 
And  their  testimony  is  the  more  satisfactoiy,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  undesigned.     It  is  established  that  the  names 
of  some  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt  have  been  altered 
from  vanity  or  other  reasons,  but  the  account  of  Egypt 
and  its  manners  incidentally  given  to  us  in  the  life 
of  Joseph  is  open  to  no  such  suspicion.      We  shall 
very  briefly  sketch  Egyptian  life  as  it  images  itself 
before  us  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis.     We  find  Egypt, 
then,  at  this  time  one  of  the  great  centres  of  traffic,  to 
which  the  products  of  various  countries,  apicery,  and 
balm,  and  myrrh,  and  human  slaves,  were  brought^  and 
found  a  ready  market.     We  also  gather  from  our  nar- 
rative that  Egypt  was  at  this  time  under  the  dominion 
of  a   single  monarch  of  some  native  line  of  kings. 
Some  writers  indeed  think  they  have  evidence  that 
Egypt  was  now  governed  by  several  dynasties,  and 
that  among  these  the  shepherd  kings  bore  pre-eminence. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  opposed 
to  this.     We  there  read  of  but  one  king,  who  repre- 
sents himself  as  ruler  over  "  all  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and 
appoints  Joseph  to  rule  over  this  whole  land  under 
him,  G«.  xlL  43.    Instead  of  this  monarch  being  one  of 
the  shepherd  kings  who  cruelly  oppressed  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  wotmded  all  their  most  sacred  feelings,  we 
find  him  to  be  one  who  had  native  Egjrptians,  cfa.  xxxix.  i, 
employed  in  the  most  trusted  offices  near  his  person; 
i¥hose  prime  minister,  Joseph,  is  surrounded  with  na- 
tive £lgyptians,  eh.  xliiL  32;  that  he  is  a  king  who,  if  he  did 
not  personally  share  in  the  hatred  and  soom  which  the 
!Eg3rptians  entertained  fw  all  shepherds,  yet  did  most 
strictly  and  sorupiilously  respect  their  prejudices  in  this 
respectj  which  no  shepherd  king  could  or  would  have 
done,  ch.  xifi.  si-34.     We  find  from  this  latter  passage 
that  Egyptian  prejudices  against  shepherds  were  now 


strong,  uuversal,  cand  consulted  by  the  ruling  monarch. 
All  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  Egypt  was 
now  under  the  rule  of  the  shepherd  kings.  The  time 
seems  to  have  been  shortly  after  the  rule  of  these 
shepherd  kings  had  been  terminated,  when  Egypt  keenly 
remembered  their  cruelty,  and  had  still  strong  apprehen- 
sions lest  they  might  again  be  invaded  by  them  through 
that  open  border  of  Canaan  by  which  they  had  come 
before,  ch.  xUi.  is.  We  also  find  that  at  this  time  the 
law  seems  to  have  been  administered  in  a  very  despotic 
way.  Not  only  does  Pharaoh  cast  into  prison  from  his 
own  wUl,  and  bring  out  of  prison,  his  officers,  without 
any  appearance  of  a  trial  of  their  guilt  or  innocence, 
oh.  xl.  1-S3.  but  Pharaoh's  officers  do  much  the  same. 
Potiphar  throws  Joseph  into  prison  without  any  trial, 
retains  him  there,  leaves  him  there  to  his  successor, 
and  Joseph's  only  hope  of  deliverance  seems  to  lie,  not 
in  any  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  to  the  man- 
date of  Pharaoh,  procured  through  the  intercession  of 
a  favourite  minister,  oh.  xxxix.  ao;  xL  14.  The  ready  sub- 
mission of  the  Egyptians  too  in  the  time  of  the  famine, 
their  parting  with  money  and  cattle,  and  land  and 
liberty,  apparently  without  a  murmur,  point  to  a  despotic 
rule  and  an  abject  people.  We  find  that  before  the 
time  of  Joseph  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  was  owned  in 
fee  by  its  occupying  cultivators,  being  divided  into  the 
royal  lands^  the  lands  of  the  priests^  and  the  lands  of 
the  cultivators;  but  that  the  famine  reduced  these  latter 
from  being  owners  in  fee  to  being  tenants  of  the  king. 
W^ith  respect  to  the  religion  of  Egypt,  we  find  it  at  this 
time  much  less  pure  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  but  less  corrupted  than  it  after- 
wards appears  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  worship  of 
the  sun,  perhaps  only  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  un- 
seen Deity,  is  the  form  of  idolatiy  which  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  life  of  Joseph.  This  was  probably 
the  earliest  form  of  idolatiy,  Job  xxxi.  ae.  Again,  Joseph 
openly  professed  the  worship  of  the  true  God  without 
molestation,  Oe.  xUL  18.  Again,  Pharaoh  seems  to  ac- 
knowledge as  the  true  God  the  God  of  Joseph,  and 
caUs  him  by  the  same  name,  ch.  xii.  32, 38,39.  Again,  an 
order  of  idolatrous  and  superstitious  ministers,  who 
figure  in  the  history  of  Moses  (the  D*tV3C»  £>•  ^iL  ii)t 
do  not  appear  in  the  history  of  Joseph :  and  while  we 
find  at  both  times  those  whom  our  authorized  version 
calls  "magicians,"  (oniBnn,  literally  "writers"  or  "en- 
gravers," Gc.  xll.  8 ;  Ex.  vii.  11),  the  kartumim  of  Genesis 
do  not  appear  to  have  used  the  same  idolatrous  and 
superstitious  rites  of  the  kartumim  of  the  book  of 
Exodus.  The  power  of  the  priesthood  in  Joseph's  time 
was  very  great,  Ge.  xU.  46;  xlTU.2a.  We  also  find  that 
the  cities  of  Egypt  were  then  so  numerous  and  large  that 
they  were  capable  of  holding  the  entire  population, 
ch.  xiTii  81;  that  the  danger  of  invasion  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Canaan,  eh.xiu.9;  that  Egypt  depended  on  the 
Nile  for  its  food,  and  that  the  blast  of  the  east  wind 
was  what  was  chiefly  dreaded  as  producing  blight, 
ch.  xlL  0.  We  also  gather  that  female  seclusion  was  at 
this  time  not  strict  in  Egypt^  and  that  female  morals 
were  very  low,  ch.  xxxix.  r-i4.  We  infer  that  at  this 
time  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  Egypt,  ch.  xl.  lO;  that 
a  usual  mode  of  carrying  articles  was  in  baskets  on 
men's  heads,  ch.  xLi6;  that  the  custom  of  shaving  the 
beard  was  practised,  and  that  not  shaving  was  the 
sign  of  mourning,  eh.  xli.  14.  We  find  that  sitting 
was  the  Egyptian  posture  at  table,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  carefully  avoided  eating  in  the  company  of 
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foreignen,  eh.  xliiL  S2, 33.  We  find  that  the  investitTiTe 
of  a  high  official  in  Egypt  was  performed  with  the 
ceremony  of  a  ring,  a  garment  of  fine  linen,  a  gold 
chain  about  the  neck,  and  the  causing  him  to  ride  in 
a  royal  chariot,  eh.  xlL  42, 4S;  that  on  such  oocasionB  a 
change  of  name  was  not  uncommon,  ch.  xii.  46;  and  that 
the  Egyptian  grandees  had  many  physicians  in  their 
household,  ch.  L  2.  We  find  that  seventy  days  was  the 
time  of  mourning  in  Egypt,  that  it  was  then  the  prac- 
tice to  embalm  the  body,  and  that  funeral  processions 
on  a  great  scale  accompanied  the  burial  of  great  men, 
ch.  L  2, 3, 0.  And  we  also  learn  that  famines  in  Egypt 
sometimes  extended  to  other  countries,  eh.  xiL  sr. 

This  is  a  great  deal  of  information  to  learn  in  the 
incidental  way  in  which  it  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  Some  of  it  has  appeared  so  strange 
and  unlikely  that  it  has  been  objected  to  aa  disproving 
the  claims  of  Genesis  to  inspiration,  or  even  to  ordinary 
historic  truth.  But  history  and  the  discoveries  of  recent 
explorers  have  shown  that  what  was  once  thought  im- 
probable or  impossible,  is  an  exact  account  of  ancient 
Egyptian  life  and  manners.  Thus  we  learn  that  the 
superintendence  of  executions  belonged  to  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  military  caste,  aa  we  saw  in  the 
case  of  Potiphar  (RoflaeiUni,  IL  p.  301,873):  that  the  morals 
of  the  Egyptian  women  were  scandalous,  and  their 
seclusion  not  at  all  so  strict  as  was  oonmion  in  the 
East,  ladies  and  gentlemen  mingling  together  with  the 
social  freedom  of  modem  Europeans  (Herod.  11.  iii;  wilkln- 
■on,  u.  p.  167) ;  that  the  art  of  baking  was  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection,  while  the  custom  of  men's 
carrying  burdens  on  the  head  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
as  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians  (li.  36).  We  find,  in  accord- 
ance with  Pharaoh's  dream,  that  the  cow  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  earth  and  its  cultivation,  and 
it  therefore  represents  plenty  or  famine  according  to  its 
condition  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  r.  p.  671,  ed.  Potter).  The  cus- 
tom of  consulting  wise  men  and  magicians,  common  to 
many  countries,  was  especially  so  in  Egypt  (Jabionskl 
Panth.  Prol.  p.  314).  While  other  eastern  people  allowed 
the  beard  to  grow,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  peculiar  trait  of 
the  Egyptians  that  they  shaved,  while  when  mourning 
they  su£fered  the  beard  to  grow,  and  slovenly  persons  are 
represented  by  their  artistB  with  beards  (Herod,  li.  S6; 
wiikinaon,  Iii.  p.  367, 368).  Pharaoh's  investiture  of  Joseph  is 
in  exact  agreement  with  the  account  given  by  Herodo- 
tus. The  gift  of  the  seal-ring  was  common  in  the  East, 
the  garment  of  fine  linen  was  the  badge  of  purity  and 
rank,  and  the  gold  chain  put  round  Joseph's  neck  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  whero  a  slave 
is  represented  as  carrying  a  necklace  belonging  to  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  over  it  is  written,  "  necklace  of 
gold  "  (RoMeli.  11. 2,  p.  404).  The  name  of  Potiphera,  mean- 
ing "  he  who  belongs  to  the  sun,"  is  very  common  on 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt;  and  On,  or  Helio- 
polis,  took  precedence  in  a  religious  i)oint  of  view  of  all 
other  Egyptian  cities :  while  the  priesthood  were  in  a 
manner  hereditary  princes,  who  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  kings,  and  enjoyed  almost  equal  privileges,  and 
when  they  are  in^oduced  in  history  they  appear  as 
the  first  persons  of  the  state.  As  the  Pharaohs 
were  themselves  invested  with  the  highest  sacerdotal 
dignity,  they  could  of  course  bring  about  the  marriage 
of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,  more 
especiaUy  as  Joseph  had  been  naturalized  by  the  king, 
had  assumed  the  Egyptian  dress,  and  taken  an  Egyp- 
tian name.      (See  aathoriUee  In  Heugs.  Eg.  and  Books  of  Moms, 


a  i.  p.  SS-S6.)  The  storing  up  by  Joseph  of  the  com,  and 
the  measuring  of  its  quantity,  is  brought  vividly  before 
us  in  the  paintings  on  the  monuments,  where  we  find 
men  canying  the  corn  from  **  the  writer  or  registrar 
of  bushels "  to  the  store-houses,  where  they  lay  them 
down  before  an  officer,  who  stands  ready  to  receive  them 
(RosmU.  IL  p.  824,  Ac,)  The  extending  of  the  famine  in 
Egypt  to  other  countries  is  known  to  be  quite  in  sc- 
cordance  with  natural  laws;  the  tropical  rains  which 
fall  upon  the  Abyssinian  moimtains,  and  on  which  the 
rising  of  the  Nile  depends,  having  the  same  origin  with 
those  in  Palestine;  while  there  are  scarcely  any  coun- 
tries where  famines  have  raged  so  often  and  so  terribly 
as  in  Egypt.  (Se«  in  Henga  p.  37.)  The  ascribing  tiiie 
blast  to  the  east  wind  is  alleged  to  be  a  proof  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  Genesis,  since  it  is 
the  south  wind  which  is  the  hot  wind  of  Egypt;  but 
&om  the  accounts  of  modem  traveUers  we  find  that  a 
wind,  generally  called  by  them  the  south-east  wind, 
and  sometimes  simply  the  east  vnnd,  occasionally  blows, 
when  the  heat  becomes  insupportable,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses  are  dosed,  the  fine  dust  penetrates 
everywhere,  everything  dries  up,  even  the  wooden  ves- 
sek  warp  and  crack.  (See  in  Henga.  p.  lo,  ii.)  With  regard 
to  their  entertainments,  we  are  told  that  the  Egyptians 
carefully  abstained  from  familiar  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  for  the  especial  reason  that  these  latter  slew 
and  ate  the  sacred  animals  of  Egypt,  while,  from  the 
sculptures  we  see  that  sitting,  not  reclining,  was  their 
posture  at  table  (Herod.  IL  41 ;  Wilkinson,  IL  p.  20l).  The 
practice  of  divining  by  cups  was  an  ancient  one  in 
Egypt,  and  traces  of  it  remain  even  to  the  present 
time.  (See  Divination.)  With  regaid  to  the  hatred 
for  shepherds  entertained  by  the  Egyptians  and  men- 
tioned in  Genesis,  the  moniunents  aflford  abundant 
proof  of  it.  The  artists  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
vie  with  each  other  in  caricatiuing  them  (wUkinaon,  ii  16; 
BosaeU.  L  p.  176).  The  account  of  the  land  of  Goshen 
given  by  Moses  agrees  in  aH  its  particulan  with  the 
geographical  features  of  the  countiy,  as  the  eastern 
border  land  of  Egypt,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  chief  city,  Oe.  xlr.  lo,  afiPording  excellent  pasture, 
and  also  fit  for  tillage,  and  agreeing  in  all  these  par 
ticulars  with  the  region  east  of  the  Tanaitic  ann  of 
the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  the  border 
of  the  Arabian  desert.  {See  Goshen.)  The  proptie- 
torship  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  brought  before  us, 
and  accounted  for  in  Genesis,  ii^ees  with  the  accounts 
of  profane  writers,  who  represent  a  rent  as  paid  by 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  the  king,  while  the  land  be- 
longed either  to  the  priests,  or  the  kings,  or  the  miii- 
taiy  caste,  while  the  same  fact  appears  from  the  sculp- 
tures (Herod,  u.  lOB;  Dlod.  Sle.  L  7s).  The  practice  ol  em- 
balming is  universally  known  to  have  been  ancient  in 
Egypt;  while  the  custom  of  having  many  phyfidans 
attached  to  a  single  household,  unknown  in  other 
countries,  appears  to  have  been  usual  in  Fgypt,  where 
Herodotus  tells  us  they  had  a  physician  for  each  kind 
of  sickness,  and  these  physicians  it  would  appetf  in 
Joseph's  time  practised  the  art  of  embalming.  The 
seventy  days'  mourning,  and  the  funeral  proceaadon 
of  Genesis,  derive  abundant  confirmation  from  the 
accounts  of  classical  writers,  Diodorus  and  Herodotes 
giving  narratives  in  exact  agreement;  while  on  the 
oldest  tombs  at  Eilethyas  we  see  representations  of 
funeral  processions  which  call  to  mind  that  which  ac- 
companied the  dead  body  of  Jacob  from  Egypt  to 
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the  cave  of  MachpelAh  (Horodotoi,  U.  81-66 ;  DtodoruB,  L  Bi ; 
Bc«MlUnl.U.  p.906). 

We  thus  find  from  other  souroes  proof,  if  we  wanted 
it|  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  of  his 
perfect  acquaintance  with  what  he  professes  to  tell  us. 
Fur  further  information  we  refer  to  Sir  Gardiner  Wil- 
kinson's Ancient  £gypttan8,  and  to  Hengstenheig's 
Effypt  €md  the  Books  of  Mote»j  English  translation. 

The  date  of  Joseph's  arrival  in  Egypt  is  variously 
given  by  different  writers.  Wilkinson  places  it  in  the 
sixteenth  dynasty,  that  of  Tanites,  B.c.  1706;  this  also 
IB  adopted  by  Hengstenberg.  [h.  c] 

2.  Joseph.  One  of  the  spies  who  were  despatched  to 
search  out  the  promised  land — ^the  representative  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  No.  xliL  7. 

3.  Joseph.  A  person  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  was 
among  those  that  had  married  heathen  wives  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  and  were  compelled  by  Ezra  to 
part  with  them,  Ezr.  x.  48. 

4.  Joseph.  No  fewer  than  four  of  the  ancestors  of 
Christ  bore  this  name,  La.  m.  83, 24,  se,  ao,  the  only  one  of 

'     whom  that  may  be  said  to  have  historical  importance 
'     is  the  last  in  point  of  time — the  Joseph  son  of  Hell, 
'     who  was  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
reputed  or  legal  father  of  Jesus.     For  the  relation  in 
which  this  Joseph  stands  to  the  question  of  our  Lord's 
descent  from  David,  and  the  differences  in  tracing 
that  descent  between  the  evangelists  Matthew  and 
Luke,  see  Genealoot  of  Jesus  Chbist.    Of  his  per- 
sonal history  next  to  nothing  is  known,  except  what  is 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
Jesus.   Even  this  comprises  but  a  limited  number  of  par- 
ticulars: he  was  in  humble  circumstances,  though  of 
royal  lineage;  resident  at  Nazareth,  though  retaining  a 
civil  connection  with  Bethlehem,  where  he  sought  to 
have  his  name  taken  at  the  general  enrolment  (aee  Ctbe- 
Nics);  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter;  was  a  man  of 
devout  and  upright  character;  by  divine  admonition 
received  Mary,  to  whom  he  had  been  previously  espoused, 
as  his  wedded  wife,  knowing  her  to  be  with  child  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  fled  with  her  and  the  infant  Jesus  to 
Egypt  (having  been  so  instructed),  to  escape  the  violence 
of  Herod;  on  returning,  deemed  it  prudent  to  pass  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  Archelaus,  and  settled  again  at 
Nazareth;  and  there,  after  tlie  mention  by  St.  Luke, 
ch.  iL  41-68,  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  Jerusalem  together 
with  Mary  and  Jesus,  when  the  latter  had  reached  his 
twelfth  year,  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  him.    When 
the  period  arrived  for  Jesus  showing  himself  to  Israel, 
we  read  not  unfrequently  of  Mary,  and  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Jesus,  but  never  of  Joseph.  The  natural  in- 
ference is  that  he  had  meanwhile  died;  which  is  rendered 
in  a  manner  certain  by  the  charge  given  by  our  Lord  on 
the  cross  to  John  to  view  Mary  henceforth  as  his  mother 
— a  charge  which  he  carried  out  by  taking  her  to  his 
own   home,   jxl  xlx.  27.     We  cannot  imagine  such  a 
thing  should  have  taken  place,  or  have  even  been  thought 
of,  if  Joseph  had  been  still  alive.     This  reserve  in  gos- 
pel history  is  remarkable,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  numerous  legends  concerning  Joseph  which  sprung 
up   in  after  times,  and  which  have  found  a  record  in 
Rome  of  the  apocryphal  gospels.     It  shows  how  intent 
the  evangelists  were  on  their  one  grand  theme,  and  how 
little  they  thought  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  their 
readers  on  points  but  incidentally  connected  with  it. 
For  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  respecting  the 
family  rdations  of  Joseph,  see  Mary. 
Vol.  I. 


5.  Joseph  of  Aeimathba.  A  sing^ular  obscurity 
hangs  around  this  person,  considering  the  part  he 
acted  in  the  great  crisis  of  our  Lord's  history.  The 
place  with  which  his  name  is  associated  occurs  in  no 
other  connection,  and  has  never  been  identified.  {See 
AsiifATHEA.)  Joseph  himself  belongs  to  that  class  of 
persons,  who  appear  for  a  moment  on  the  stage  of 
sacred  history,  to  teach  some  great  lesson  or  perform 
some  special  service,  and  then  cease  to  be  heard  of. 
All  we  know  of  him  is  simply  that  he  was  of  Arima- 
thea;  that  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council  of  the  Jews;  that  he  was  a  per- 
son of  enlightened  views  and  godly  character,  secretly, 
indeed,  a  disciple  of  Jesus;  that  the  fear  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  avowing  his  belief  gave 
way  when  he  saw  the  things  which  happened  at  the 
close  of  Christ's  earthly  career,  so  that  he  received 
courage  to  ask  from  Pilate  the  dead  body  of  his  Master, 
and  had  the  unspeakable  honour  (along  with  Nicode- 
mus)  of  laying  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  that  had  been 
hewn  from  a  rock  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 

dty.  Mat.  zxflL  67-60 ;  La.  uOil.  60-63 ;  Jn.  xiz.  38.      In  him,  it 

is  seen,  how  at  times  faith,  when  it  really  exists,  though 
only  as  a  feeble  germ,  can  rise  with  the  occasion  to 
confront  the  most  formidable  difficulties — ^how  again 
such  faith,  with  its  mighty  action  and  triumphant 
results,  is  at  times  found  in  quarters  where  by  men  it 
may  have  least  been  expected;  and,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion vrith  the  predetermined  and  even  formally  an- 
nounced purpose  of  God  respecting  Christ,  the  example 
shows  how  certainly  the  means  and  instruments  will  be 
forthcoming  (however  apparently  impossible)  at  the 
proper  time  to  execute  the  counsels  of  Heaven.  It 
had  been  written  centuries  before  the  gospel  age,  that 
somehow  the  promised  Messiah,  even  when  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  and  amid  the  darkest  signs  of 
condenmation  and  grief  i)ouring  out  his  soid  an  offer- 
ing for  sin,  was  yet  to  be  with  the  rich  in  his  death, 
Is.  liii.  9.  Up  till  the  moment,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  dispose  of  our  Lord's  mortal  remains,  it  seemed  as  if 
this  announcement  had  failed  to  come  in  remembrance, 
and  as  if  it  were  impossible  in  the  drcumstanoes  that 
any  one  could  be  found  to  do  the  part  it  indicated. 
But,  lo!  precisely  at  that  crisis  there  appeared  in 
Joseph  of  Ariniathea,  with  his  assodate  Nicodemus, 
the  very  instrumentality  needed  for  the  occasion;  so 
that,  in  the  face  of  aU  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
word  of  God  was  found  to  stand  sure,  and  meet  respect 
was  at  the  same  time  secured  toward  the  lifeless  body 
of  the  now  offered  and  perfected  Redeemer. 

6.  Joseph,  called  Barsabas  (most  probably  son  of 
Sabas),  and  sumamed  Justus.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
persons  named  by  the  apostles  and  their  companions 
at  Jerusalem,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Lord's  lot  to  supply  the  vacant  office  of  Judas,  Ac  L  ssl 
The  lot  fell,  not  upon  him,  but  ui)on  Matthias.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  numbered  with  the  apostles;  although, 
as  he  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Peter,  "com- 
panied  with  them  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  the 
day  that  Jesus  was  taken  up  from  them,"  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  continued  still  to  be  much  with 
them,  and  to  lend  his  aid  toward  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  his  native  land.  His  name,  however, 
is  not  again  mentioned,  and  the  traditions  given  by 
£usebius,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
also  that  having  drunk  some  deadly  poison  he  sustained 
no  harm,  however  probable,  cannot  be  deemed  certain. 
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JCySES  [probftbly  a  yariatioii  of  'Iff aoGs,  JestiB].  1. 
A  progenitor  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  the 
fifteenth  in  descent  from  David,  Lu.  ill.  39.  2.  A 
brother  of  Jesus,  Mai.  xia6&  Whether  a  brother  in 
the  strict  sense,  or  in  that  more  general  application 
which  was  sometimes  made  of  it  to  relations  of  the 
second  or  third  degree,  has  been  and  still  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  {See  under  James.)  3.  Sumamed  Basnabab. 
{See  Barnabas.) 

JCySHTJA    (yvfNT)*  more  fully  Jeho'bhua,   also 

Je'shua  (yiiv'0  ^  ^^®  ^^'  books,  whence  Jesus, 

*lriffovs,  1,  The  son  of  Nun.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  as  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch; and  his  genealogy  is  given  at  full  length  in 
the  passa^re  which  ends  in  1  Ch.  vii.  27,  though  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  of  inter- 
preting the  context,  so  as  to  fix  the  line  of  descent 
and  the  number  of  generations.  The  earliest  occamon 
on  which  we  read  of  him  is  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Israel  in  Rephidim  by  the  Amalekites,  Ex.  xtU., 
and  there  he  is  abruptly  mentioned,  as  if  he  were  a 
person  so  well  known  that  no  description  of  him  to  the 
reader  was  necessary.  But  probably  his  first  public 
service  was  the  conunand  which  he  took  of  a  diosen 
body  of  Israelites  that  day:  and  his  work  was  so  weU 
performed,  that  the  Lord  virtually  pointed  him  out  as 
the  successor  of  Moses,  who  was  to  lead  on  the  people 
in  a  career  of  victory,  as  he  bade  Moses  write  in  "  the 
Book  "  what  Amalek  had  done,  and  rehearse  it  in  the 
ears  of  Joshua.  It  is  on  the  whole  most  probable  that 
thiB  was  also  the  time  at  which  he  received  from  Moses 
his  name  Jehoshua,  meaning  '*he  whose  help  or  salva- 
tion Jehovah  is,"  by  a  modification  of  his  original 
name,  Hoehea^  ''salvation,**  although  this  change  is 
mentioned  incidentally  only  at  a  later  period,  when 
he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  No.  xilL  is. 
And  there  are  other  brief  notices  which  point  out  that 
he  was  a  young  man;  an  intimate  friend  of  Moses  and 
attendant  upon  him;  and  of  excellent  principles,  who 
would  not  depart  out  of  the  tabernacle  which  Moses  was 
to  pitch  for  himself,  as  a  meeting  place  for  God  and  the 
people  alter  the  sin  of  making  the  golden  calf,  by 
which  act  of  apostasy  he  was  wholly  untainted,  Ex. 
xxiT.  13 :  xxxlL  17 ;  xxxiiL  IL  He  is  there  called  "  Moses' 
minister,"  and  he  is  introduced  to  us  by  the  same  title 
in  the  book  which  bears  his  name;  while  the  expres- 
sion is  varied  and  explained,  De.  L  38,  "  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  which  standeth  before  thee;"  and  again, 
Nn.  xl.  28,  "  Joshua,  the  servant  of  Moses,  one  of  his 
young  men."  This  last  passage  mentions  his  excessive 
attachment  to  Moses,  to  an  extent  so  unwarrantable 
that  he  would  have  restrained  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
in  his  acting  on  some  persons,  who  prophesied  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  were  in  some  measuro  disrespect- 
ful to  Moses. 

On  occasion  of  the  next  great  act  of  national  pro- 
vocation, which  drow  down  the  curse  of  wandering  and 
dying  in  the  wilderness^  Joshua  and  Caleb  alone  were 
excepted,  and  had  the  noble  testimony  borne  to  them 
that  they  had  fully  followed  the  Lord,  both  in  their 
work  as  spies,  and  in  their  endeavour,  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives,  to  recover  the  people  from  imbelief. 
No.  xlT.  6-10,  30,  38 ;  xxxiL  12 ;  compare  Jos.  xir.  6-0.  Henoe,  on 
a  third  occasion  of  great  dishonour  done  to  God,  when 
Moses  himself  had  been  found  wanting  at  the  waters 
of  Meribah-Kadesh,  and  was  solemnly  warned  that 


even  he  must  be  excluded  from  the  land  of  promise,     , 
Joshua  was  set  apart  to  be  his  successor.    And  the    ' 
Scripture  describes  him  as  ahready  a  man  in  whom  the    ' 
Spirit  was,  though  Moses  waa  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
him,  that  he  might  be  eminently  qualified  for  his  work, 
Nil  xxtU.  u-23.    And  several  times  in  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy it  is  recorded  that  Grod  ratified  this  appoint- 
ment, and  encouraged  Joshua  to  undertake  the  great 
task  assigned  to  him,  of  conquering  the  land  of  Guiaui 
and  dividing  it  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

In  his  person  and  his  work  there  has  been  often  no- 
ticed a  singular  combination  of  completeness  and  in- 
completeness. His  office  and  its  work  was  one  of  com- 
pletion: for  Moses  had  only  oommenoed  to  execute  the 
plan  of  God,  by  bringing  Uie  people  forth  from  Egypt 
and  conducting  them  through  the  wilderness;  bat 
Joshua  led  them  into  the  land  of  promiae,  defeated  sH 
their  enemies  with  temble  destruction,  divided  all  the 
land,  set  up  the  tabemade  with  its  services  of  public 
worship,  and  was  able  to  call  the  people  to  witness 
that  nothing  had  failed  of  all  the  goodness  which  the 
Lord  had  promised  to  them,  Joe  xxL  43-46.  His  penonal 
and  official  life  is  also  without  a  blemish  recorded  in 
Scripture,  unless  when  he  envied  the  unruly  prophets 
for  Moses'  sake,  to  which  act  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  and  again  when  he  precipitately  or  heedlessly 
permitted  a  covenant  to  be  concluded  with  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  Nor  had  he  in  one  single  instance,  so  frr  as 
known,  any  tumult  or  disobedience  of  the  people  to 
contend  with,  as  Moses  often  had:  but  on  the  con- 
trary, they  gave  hun  willing  and  uninterrupted  sup- 
port in  all  his  labours,  unless  an  exception  is  to  be 
made  on  account  of  a  certain  **  slackness"  in  taking 
possession  of  the  allotted  land.  Jot.  xviu.  s.  So  that  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  actual  Israel  with  thdr 
earthly  head  never  came  nearer  the  ideal  of  the  people 
of  God  than  during  the  administration  of  Joshua, 
Jot.  xL  i6;xxiT.  31.  And  it  is  said  again  and  again 
that  the  people  honoured  and  obeyed  him  not  less 
than  they  had  honoured  and  obeyed  Moses;  aa  it  is 
also  said  that  the  Lord  magnified  him  by  the  woiking 
of  miracles  as  stupendous  as  those  of  Moses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  perfection  is  only  that  of  a  penon 
occupying  a  subordinate  position.  It  is  always  Moses 
who  is  put  forward  as  the  model  whom  he  imitated 
and  approached,  but  to  whose  position  he  never  attained. 
From  the  first,  the  account  of  his  appointment  bears 
that  he  was  to  continue  to  be  "Mosea*  minister,"  cai^ 
rying  out  his  written  law,  as  he  had  personally  done 
service  to  him.  And  whereas  Moses  had  been  himself 
the  great  organ  of  communication  between  the  Laid 
and  the  people,  Joshua  was  to  make  his  inquiries  and 
to  receive  his  instructions  through  Kleazar  the  high- 
priest.  Therefore  he  had  only  tome  of  Moses'  honour 
put  upon  him,  Nu.  xxril.  20.  And  while  he  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  full  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  in 
consequence  of  the  imposition  of  Moees'  hands,  and  to 
have  met  with  all  the  respect  which  it  was  compe- 
tent for  him  to  receive,  it  is  expressly  added  that 
there  had  not  arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Israd  like  unto 
Moses,  Do.  xxxiT.  0, 10.  Neither  wero  the  Canaanites  so 
destroyed  by  him,  and  the  land  so  fully  taken  into  pos- 
session, as  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  say  that  the  woik 
was  complete :  rather  it  might  be  said  that  Joshua'i 
work  was  essentially  imperf ect^  a'  mere  commencement 
and  introduction,  which  never  was  succeeded  by  any- 
thing moro  perfect  in  the  history  of  Israel,  because 
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they  Bufiered  roots  of  bittenieeB  to  spxing  up  and 
trouble  them. 

The  general  conviction  of  the  Christian  church  has 
always  been  that  Joshua  was  veiy  eminently  a  type  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  prerogatiye  alone  it  was 
to  bring  things  to  perfection  which  the  administration 
of  the  law  of  Moses  could  never  perfect.  Even  in  his 
office  of  captain  of  the  Lord^s  host,  Joshua  did  homage  to 
him  to  whom  this  office  rightfully  belongs,  whom  he  saw 
in  virion  as  he  was  commencing  his  enterprise.  Jot.  t.  la- 
tL  2.  And,  moreover,  there  seems  evidently  an  instance 
in  his  case  of  what  we  meet  with  from  time  to  time^, 
sn  outward  corre8i)ondence  of  the  type  and  antit3rpe, 
once  his  new  name  Joshua^  in  later  Hebrew  pro- 
nounced Jeshua^  is  that  which  was  given  to  our  Lord, 
though  the  fact  is  partly  disguised  to  us  owing  to  the 
Greek  form  of  it^  Jesus,  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
We  may  be  the  more  satisfied  that  this  is  not  a  fanci- 
ful or  accidental  resemblance,  since  we  have  express 
warrant  from  Scripture  for  considering  the  other  famous 
Joshua,  the  high- priest  at  the  time  of  the  second  na* 
tional  redemption  of  Israel,  a  type  of  our  Lord  in  his 
priestly  office,  Zaa  at  The  reason  has  been  already 
suggested  why  there  is  no  such  resemblance  in  the 
name  among  the  prophets  also,  namely,  that  our  Lord 
was  the  prophet  emphatically  like  unto  Meses. 

The  particulars  of  Joshua's  public  history  may  be 
more  suitably  noticed  in  the  article  on  the  book  which 
bears  his  name.  He  received  a  special  mark  of  the 
affection  of  the  people,  after  he  had  completed  the 
allotment  of  the  land  among  the  tribes;  for  they  granted 
him  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  selected  to  be  his  own 
inheritance,  Timnath  Serah,  or  Timnath  Heres,  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  built  the  city  that  bears  this 
name,  where  also  he  died  and  received  a  public  burial, 
as  it  would  seem,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 

110,  Job.  xix.49,60;  xxiv.  S9.90;  Jo.  IL  8.  9;  the  same  age  as 

that  of  his  great  ancestor  Joseph,  and  only  ten  years 
less  than  that  of  Moses.  [o.  c.  M.  D.] 

2.  Joshua,  or  Jeshua,  son  of  Josedech,  or  Jozadak 
(who  was  probably  the  high-priest  carried  captive  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  i  Ch.TL  is,  though  in  this  case  scarcely 
the  literal  father  of  Joshua),  the  high-priest  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  Babylon,  who  appears  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical head  of  the  people  side  by  side  with  Zerubbabel, 
their  civil  head,  Ezr.  IL  8;  iU.  8;  !▼.  S;  T.  8.  He  is  chiefly  re- 
markable as  the  person,  along  with  Zerubbabel,  who 
had  to  bear  the  anxieties  connected  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  to  whom  therefore  comfort  and  direction 
were  administered  by  the  prophets  whom  Grod  raised  up 

in  that  critical  period,  Hag.  i.  1,14;  U.  8,4;  Zee.  m.  1,8, 9;  Ti.  IL 

His  typical  character,  as  set  forth  in  the  two  last-named 
passages,  has  been  alluded  to  towards  the  end  of  the 
article  on  the  history  of  Joshua  (1).  Some  genea- 
logical statements  in  connection  with  him  are  made 
in  Ne.  xii.  1-26. 

3.  Joshua  appears  as  the  name  of  certain  persons 
known  to  us  only  in  the  most  casual  way;  the  owner  of 
the  field  at  Beth-shemesh,  in  which  the  ark  was  set 
down  on  its  return  from  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
1  SflL  ^  14,18;  also  a  governor  of  Jerusalem,  at  whose  gate 
there  were  idolatrous  high  places,  which  king  Josiah 
broke  down,  SKi.  zxUL  e. 

4.  Jeshua  is  in  like  manner  the  name  of  one  of 
the  twenty-four  priests  at  the  bead  of  the  courses  ap- 
pointed by  David,  i  Ch.  uiv.  ii;  En*,  il.  3«;  also  of  certain 
X<evites,  S  Ch.  zxzL  Ui  Kn.  a  40;  viii.  83;  Ke.  tUI.  7;  ix.  4,6;  z.  0; 


zU.8»S4;  also  a  man,  ife.ui.iB,  perhaps  the  same  as  in 
ch.  vii,  11. 

5.  Jeshua  is  the  name  of  a  city  of  Judah,  Ke.  zi.  as. 
{See  under  Jeshua.)  [o.  o.  x.  d.] 

jaSHUA,  THE  BOOK  OF.  The  object  of  this 
book,  as  Keil  expresses  it,  is  to  glorify  the  truthfulness 
of  Jehovah  in  his  covenant  which  cannot  f m1,  by  a 
historical  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  And 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  book,  he  says,  may  be 
taken  as  a  table  of  the  contents,  oh.  i.  8-9;  the  promise 
of  assistance  from  the  Lord  till  the  land  should  be 
conquered,  rer.  6,  as  fulfilled,  ch.  L-zii;  the  promise  that 
Joshua  should  divide  the  inheritance,  ch.  L  6^  as  fulfilled, 
ch.  ziiL-zziL;  and  the  direction  as  to  the  means  of  suc- 
cess, by  studying  the  law  of  Moses,  di.  i.  7, 8,  repeated 
and  enforced  at  laige  upon  the  people  by  Joshua  before 
he  died,  oh.  zzUL  zzIt.  Adopting  this  threefold  arrange- 
ment, we  might  give  some  such  analysis  of  the  book  as 
the  following: — 

I.  The  conquest,  oh.  L-zU. 

1.  (ch.  i.  ii.)  The  call  of  Joshua^  and  preparations 
for  entering  the  land,  including  the  mission  of  the  spies. 
This  latter  event  is  scarcely  to  be  put  before  some  of 
the  events  of  the  first  chapter,  as  in  the  margin  of  our 
translation;  that  is  to  say,  the  three  days  in  ch.  i.  11 
seem  to  refer  to  the  time  till  the  crossing  should  begin, 
or  till  the  people  should  be  ready  for  crossing,  at  least 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  Uie  way  of  identifying 
them  with  the  three  days  in  ch.  iii.  2. 

2.  (ch.  iii.  iv.)  The  actual  miraculous  crossing; 
marked  by  twelve  stones  set  up  in  the  channel  of  the 
river  where  the  priests  had  stood  with  the  ark,  and  by 
other  twelve  carried  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  and  set 
up  on  the  western  side. 

3.  (ch.  V.  1-12.)  The  renewal  of  the  Lord^s  covenant 
of  circumcision;  the  consequent  rolling  away  of  the 
reproach  of  Egypt,  owing  to  which  the  place  was  called 
Gilgal,  that  is,  rolling;  and  the  ceasing  of  the  manna. 

4.  (ch.  V.  13-vi.  27.)  The  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
Grod  in  his  character  of  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  and 
his  directions  to  Joshua  regarding  the  miraculous  cap- 
ture and  utter  destruction  of  Jericho,  which  was  the 
key  of  the  country :  and  the  accomplishment  of  this. 

5.  (ch.  vii.  1-viii.  29.)  The  sin  of  Achan;  the  re- 
moval of  this  defilement;  and  the  consequent  capture 
of  Ai,  and  probably  Bethel;  the  first  firm  footing  in 
the  central  country,  after  coming  up  from  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

6.  (ch.  viii.  30-35.)  The  solemn  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant and  reading  of  the  law  at  Shechem,  between 
Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim;  this  central  country  being 
now  in  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and  this  district  being  not 
improbably  the  locality  in  which  we  are  to  look  for 
that  Gilgal  at  which  the  camp  appears  in  the  subse- 
quent history. 

7.  (ch.  ix.  X.)  The  great  southern  confederacy  against 
Joshua,  which  he  utterly  destroyed.  It  included  all 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  to  the  south  of  his  position, 
except  the  Gibeonites,  who  made  a  league  with  the 
Israelites  by  a  stratagem,  but  were  reduced  to  servi- 
tude in  connection  with  the  tabernacle. 

8.  (ch.  xi.  1-20.)  The  great  northern  confederacy; 
similarly  broken  up;  so  that  the  Ganaanites  were  every- 
where discomfited.  The  war  lasted  "a  long  time,'' 
▼er.  18,  which  is  interpreted  to  be  about  seven  years  from 
the  time  of  crossing  Jordan,  by  comparison  with  the 
dates  furnished  by  Caleb,  ch.  zIt.  7,  la 
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9.  (ch.  xi.  21-28).  Apparently  a  third  war  carried  on 
with  the  broken  forces  of  the  Canaanitee  in  the  south, 
reinforced  and  commanded  by  the  dreaded  giants  the 
Analdm.  The  result  of  Joshua's  successes  was,  that 
"the  land  rested  from  war,"  when  Joshua  had  taken 
the  whole  land,  not  by  utterly  exterminating  the  natives, 
as  some  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing,  but 
'*  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,"  ver. 
2^  namely,  that  he  would  drive  the  enemy  out  by  little 
and  little,  not  all  at  once,  Ex.  zxiiL  87-30;  Oo.t1i.2S. 

10.  (ch.  xii.)  A  list  of  the  conquests,  including  those 
of  Moses  beyond  Jordan. 

11.  The  distribution  of  the  land,  efau  xllL-zslL 

1.  (ch.  ziii.  1-ziv.  5.)  The  directions  for  dividing 
the  land,  including  a  notice  of  what  Moses  had  done. 
It  IB  here  expressly  stated  that  Joshua  was  to  divide 
land  which  was  not  yet  in  actual  possession,  but  from 
which  the  Lord  would  drive  out  the  Canaanitee,  oh. 
zui.  1,  fl. 

2.  (ch.  xiv.  6-15.)  The  preferable  claim  which  Caleb 
presented  on  his  own  behalf,  supported  by  the  elders  of 
Judah,  and  sustained  by  Joshua. 

3.  (ch.  xv.-xvii.)  The  allotments  to  Judah  and  to 
Joseph  in  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

4.  (ch.  xviii.  1-7.)  The  setting  up  of  the  tabemade 
in  Shiloh  within  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  by  the  entire 
congregation;  their  sUkckness  in  proceeding  with  the 
allotments;  and  the  command  of  Joshua  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  land,  so  as  to  allot  the  portions  of  the 
remaining  tribes  at  once,  and  without  the  risk  of 
further  mischievous  procrastination. 

[It  is  of  little  use  to  speculate  as  to  the  immediate 
causes  of  this  delay  or  change  of  plan  in  the  division. 
These  may  possibly  have  been  jealousies  of  the  two 
great  houses  of  Judah  and  Joseph;  or  a  certain  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  the  other  tribes  to  theirs;  or  a  general 
carelessness  of  the  people  about  settling  down  in  sepa- 
rate homes,  after  long  living  together  a  wandering  life 
in  the  desert;  or  fear  of  attacks  by  the  enemy  if  they 
separated.  Possibly  Joshua^s  third  war  with  the  Ana- 
kim  in  the  south  may  have  intervened  unexpectedly, 
and  interrupted  the  allotment;  a  new  campaign  in  the 
south  might  make  the  people  better  aware  of  the  exces- 
sive size  of  the  portion  assigned  to  Judah,  whose  position 
was  therefore  to  remain,  ret.  fi,  since  the  lot  from  God 
had  determined  it;  while  the  magnitude  was  reduced 
by  giving  a  portion  to  Simeon  after  the  survey  had 
been  made,  ch.  xix.  9.] 

5.  (ch.  xviii.  8-xix.  51.)  The  allotments  to  the  seven 
remaining  tribes,  in  accordance  with  the  survey.  The 
descriptions  of  aU  of  these,  except  Benjamin's,  are  com- 
paratively brief,  and  these  northern  tribes  never  did 
take  the  place  in  the  history  of  Israel  which  they  might 
have  taken;  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  adjusted  the 
history  and  the  geography  to  one  another.  And  there 
are  difficulties  in  understanding  how  some  of  the  boun- 
daries ran,  and  in  reconciling  the  number  of  cities  be- 
longing to  a  tribe,  as  given  in  the  sum  and  in  detail,  which 
our  ignorance  incapacitates  us  for  wholly  removing. 

6.  (ch.  XX.)     The  cities  of  refuge. 

7.  (ch.  xxL)  The  cities  of  the  Levites;  completing 
the  promised  apportionment. 

8.  (ch.  xxii.)  The  dismissal  of  the  two  tribes  and  a 
half  to  their  land  beyond  Jordan,  after  they  had  faith- 
fully aided  their  brethren;  and  the  removal  of  danger 
of  a  civil  war  in  connection  with  their  supposed  tendency 
to  idolatry. 


III.  The  parting  addzenes  of  Joshua  before  he  died, 
oh.  ullL  ulT.  There  is  a  considerable  similarity  between 
these;  but  the  second  seems  to  have  been  of  a  man 
public  and  solemn  kind,  before  the  Lord  in  Rh«Thpm, 
wr.  1, 86,  S6,  where  the  first  altar  in  the  land  had  been 
erected  by  their  father  Abraham,  Oe.  zU. «,  7»  where 
Jacob  had  purified  his  household  in  preparation  Cor  the 
renewal  of  his  covenant  with  God,  0«.  zzzt.  i-^^and  where 
they  themselves  had  built  an  altar  and  renewed  the 
covenant,  as  they  were  commanded  to  do,  on  their  fint 
taking  possession  of  Canaan,  Joa.fiiLM,3^  In  agree- 
ment with  this  view,  the  second  address  is  more  his- 
torical, going  into  all  the  details  of  the  covenant  with 
their  fathers  as  well  as  with  th^naelves;  and  altogether 
it  is  perhaps  tinctured  with  gloom,  as  if  Joshua  foresaw 
approachii^  evil,  and  suspected  that  the  leaven  of 
wickedness  was  already  at  work.  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference if  we  prefer  to  reckon  this  third  division  a  part 
of  the  second  division  of  the  book,  as  is  more  commonly 
done;  such  numbeiings  are  ahnost  always  to  some 
extent  artificial 

The  sceptical  criticism  which  has  busied  itself  with 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  not  neglected 
to  attack  the  book  of  Joshua;  but  its  efforts  have  been 
singularly  ineflective.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was 
the  fashion  to  assert  that  this  book  was  a  compilation 
more  recent  than  the  Babylonish  captivity,  an  opinion 
held  indeed  by  Masius,  a  learned  Boman  Catholic, 
whose  posthumous  work  on  Joshua  ai^>eared  in  157^, 
but  chiefly  urged  into  notice  by  the  father  of  modem 
pantheism,  Spinoza,  and  from  him  transmitted  to  the 
unbelieving  critics,  by  whom  it  is  defended  with  argn- 
ments,  or  assumed  without  arguing,  down  to  the  days 
of  Maurer,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Bleek,  and  KnobeL  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  this,  from  peculiarities  of  the 
language  and  grammatical  construction,  are  of  the  most 
insignificant  value;  so  unquestionable  is  this,  that  emi- 
nent later  sceptical  critics  have  rushed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  on  the  same  grounds  of  language  and 
grammar  have  pronounced  it  to  be  originally  a  part  of 
the  same  work  as  the  Pentateuch.  Of  course  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  concession  is  not  quite  so  re- 
markable a  change  of  opinion  as  at  first  sight  it  appears 
to  be,  since  these  men  do  not  admit  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  work  of  Moses,  at  least  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
present  form.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  speculations  of 
De  Wette,  Ewald,  StahelLn,  Bleek,  Ac,  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  the  hypothesb  of 
two  documents  wrought  into  one  another  with  certain 
enlaigements,  have  been  reproduced  in  dealing  with 
this  book  of  Joshua.  They  have  been  circulated  in 
England,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Davidson;  but  if  any  one  wishes 
more  minute  refutation  of  them  than  hia  own  good 
sense  might  supply,  he  may  find  the  materials  briefly 
and  comprehensively  arranged  in  KeU's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testam£nt.  In  general  it  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  such  notions  are  mere  unsupported  hypotheses; 
that  so  far  from  any  trace  occurring  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  having  once  belonged  to  the  document  which 
(as  they  fancy)  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  Pentateudi,  it 
is  plain  throughout  the  book  that  the  law  of  Moses 
already  existed  in  a  written  form,  and  was  the  acknow- 
ledged standard  of  all  faith  and  [mietioe;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Keil,  that  "the  book  contains  neither  traces 
of  fragments,  nor  contradictions  of  matters  of  fact,  nor 
varieties  of  thinking  and  expression,  which  oonld  jiistiiy 
hypotheses  of  this  kind,  but  is  closely  bound  together 
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in  all  its  parts,  and  pervaded  and  directed  by  one  and 
the  same  idea,  so  that  its  original  as  well  as  its  actually 
eziBting  unity  lies  under  no  well- grounded  suspicion." 

In  £act»  the  chief  objections  made  to  the  antiquity 
and  unity  of  the  book,  are  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  it  records,   while  it  has  been  assumed  that 
miracles  are  impossible.     Henoe  the  attempt  to  thrust 
the  date  of  composition  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
ags,  as  Bleek  and  Ewald  venture  to  fix  its  authorship 
and  thut  of  Deuteronomy  so  far  down  as  the  time  of 
Manasseh;  and  othen,  with  as  little  reason,  have  made 
it  later  than  the  days  of  Ahab,  so  that  Joshua's  curse 
upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild  the  waUs  of  Jericho 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vaticinium  post  eventum.    Any 
fair  sceptic  must  allow  that  It  is  grievously  wrong  thus 
to  prejudge  a  case  of  criticum  on  account  of  a  deter- 
mination to  reject  what  is  miraculous.    And  the  be- 
liever in  revelation  will  rather  have  his  faith  confirmed 
when  he  sees  the  miracles  of  the  days  of  Moses  termi- 
nating gradually  in  the  hands  of  his  successor,  especially 
when  he  considers  what  the  nature  of  them  is.    The 
drying  up  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  people  passed  through 
it  from  the  wilderness  into  Canaan  under  Joshua  as 
their  leader,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
Red  Sea  as  they  passed  out  of  Eg3rpt  into  the  wilder- 
ness under  Moses.     And  the  overthrow  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  the  first-fruits  of  those  conquests  which  were 
as  a  whole  to  be  "  not  by  their  own  sword,  nor  by  their 
own  arm,"  but  by  Grod's  "  right  hand,  and  his  arm,  and 
the  light  of  his  countenance,''  was  parallel  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Egyptians,  whom  they  never  saw  again 
after  that  day  when  they  stood  still  and  saw  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Lord,  as  he  fought  for  them  and  they  held 
their  peace.    The  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  at 
the  word  of  Joshua  is  certainly  a  miracle  without  a 
parallel,  and  is  declared  to  be  bo  in  the  passage  which 
records  it;  and  it  is  in  several  respects  so  astounding, 
that  we  do  not  wonder  at  many  sound  expositors  pre- 
ferring to  consider  it  a  poetical  description  extracted 
from  the  hymn  in  the  book  of  Jasher,  to  be  understood 
like  the  descriptions  of  the  eighteenth  psalm  and  other 
such  portions  of  Scripture.     And  there  are  difiiculties 
in  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  narrative  and 
in  its  geography,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who 
interpret  it  as  a  simple  statement  in  prose.     Yet  we  do 
not  consider  it  a  settled  point  that  the  common  opinion 
of  those  who  read  the  Scriptures  is  erroneous;  and  it 
has  been  agreed  by  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  our 
day,  like  Baumgarten,  that  there  was  a  special  fitness 
in  such  a  miracle  being  wrought  by  the  word  of  Joshua, 
so  that  the  glory  of  divine  working  in  the  economy  of 
the  Old  Testament  might  culminate  in  this  act  of  his. 
Certainly  no  believer  in  the  word  of  God  will  hesitate 
to  admit  that  such  a  miracle  might  be  wrought  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  the  plans  of  him  who  subordinates 
the  firmest  physical  laws  to  the  purposes  of  his  moral 
administration,  and  who  asserts  that  heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  that  his  wont  shall  not  pass  away. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  lavishing  of  miracles  in  this  book; 
there  is  that  economy  of  them,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that 
might  be  expected   from  other  books  of  Scripture. 
After  this  asto\mding  miracle  (assuming  that  it  is  such), 
throughout  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  related,  and  the 
following  one,  we  read  only  of  the  ordinary  exertions 
of  an  energetic  general  and  his  army.     The  passage  of 
the  Jordan  struck  such  terror  and  amazement  into  the 
hearts  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Israelites  enjoyed  the 


quiet  and  freedom  which  were  requisite  for  observing 
the  passover  and  the  preparatory  rite  of  circumcision. 
But  when  that  terror  had  been  renewed  and  deepened 
by  the  downfall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  no  further 
miracle  was  wrought;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
next  dty,  Ai,  had  to  be  taken  by  the  ordinary  attacks 
and  stratagems  of  war. 

The  author  of  the  book  cannot  be  positively  deter- 
mined; and  in  this  respect  it  is  like  the  other  Ustorical 
books  of  its  class  to  which  the  Jewish  church  gave  the 
name  ''the  former  prophets,"  that  is,  the  books  of 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  The  prevalent  opinion  of 
the  older  writers,  borrowed  perhaps  from  vmters  in  the 
Talmud  and  several  of  the  fathers,  yet  confirmed  so  far 
by  internal  evidence,  is,  that  Joshua  himself  was  the 
writer.  To  this  the  learned,  pious,  sober-minded  Wit- 
sius  gives  his  approbation,  while  he  admits  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  supposition.  These 
difiiculties  have  restrained  some  of  the  most  trustworthy 
among  our  butest  writers  from  going  further  than 
Havemick,  who  asserted  that  the  first  half  was  written 
by  Joshua;  and  Keil,  who  thinks  that  Joshua  supplied 
the  materials  for  the  most  part,  which  were  put  together 
by  a  companion  and  eye-witness  after  his  death.  The 
nature  of  the  book  is  such,  that  the  minute  details  of 
places,  times,  and  numbers,  &c.,  favour  the  supposition 
of  a  writer  at  first  hand;  and  the  importance  of  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes 
was  such,  that  we  cannot  well  suppose  either  Joshua 
or  the  people  to  have  been  negligent  in  preparing  one. 
Yet  there  is  no  trace,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  other 
than  this  book,  or  of  any  dissent  from  the  authority  of 
its  statements.  Again,  some  weight  is  due  to  the  use 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  ch.  t.  i.  a,  about  the  Canaan- 
ites  hearing  how  the  Lord  "dried  up  the  waters  of 
Jordan  from  before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  vf.  were 
parsed  over;"  and  about  that  generation  dying  in  the 
wilderness,  "  to  whom  the  Lord  sware  that  he  would 
not  show  them  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto 
their  fathers  that  he  would  give  «*."  These  might  be 
expressions  of  the  writer  identifying  himself  with  a  past 
generation,  as  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  6;  but  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility must  lean  towards  the  first  impression  from  the 
simple  historical  language;  to  avoid  which,  i>erhap8,  a 
transcriber  unconsciously  gave  rise  to  the  various  read- 
ing in  the  first  verse,  "  until  they  were  passed  over." 
And  once  more,  in  ch.  vi.  25,  it  is  said  of  Rahab  the 
harlot,  that  she  and  her  family  and  property  were  saved 
alive,  "and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto  this  dayf* 
a  statement  which  must  have  come  from  a  contem- 
porary, and  one  in  which  the  phrase,  "unto  this  day," 
cannot  refer  to  any  great  length  of  time,  any  more  than 
it  can  in  some  other  passages  of  the  book,  although 
many  objectors  fancy  that  it  is  evidence  of  much  more 
recent  composition. 

But  the  simplest  and  strongest  possible  evidence  that 
Joshua  was  the  author,  would  seem  to  be  his  own  sub- 
scription, like  that  of  Moses  in  De.  xxxi.;  these  sub- 
scriptions being  in  both  cases  followed  by  a  brief 
appendix  giving  the  account  of  the  author^s  death.  It 
is  said,  Jo«.  xxIt.  so,  "  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in 
the  book  of  the  kw  of  God,  and  took  a  great  stone, 
and  set  it  up  there,  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Lord."*    Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  this 

1  More  Utorallj,  this  clauM  would  nui.  *'  The  oak  that  wm  in 
the  ■anctoary  of  the  Lord,"  oomp.  ch.  viii.  30-S5;  G«.  zii.  6; 
D<».  xL  80,  in  which  two  laat  piiiSCM  "  plain  **  ia  a  iniatmn»lail<m 
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teetimony  is  decudve,  because  it  is  alleged  by  many 
good  authorities  to  refer,  not  to  our  book  of  Joshua, 
but  to  the  covenant  which  Joshua  nuide  with  the  people, 
and  the  statute  and  ordinance  which  he  set  for  them  ^at 
day  in  Shechem,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  vene. 
Certunly  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  this  con- 
struction is  erroneous,  though  we  look  on  the  other  as 
more  natural. 

The  circumstance  which  has  chiefly  led  to  hesitation 
in  ascribing  the  whole  book,  or  more  than  the  materials 
of  the  book,  to  Joshua  himself,  is,  that  a  comparison  of 
some  of  its  statements  with  statements  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  favours  the  belief  that  the  events  therein  re- 
corded  are  UUer  than  the  death  of  Joshua,  Chiefly  this 
applies  to  the  conquests  of  Caleb  and  his  nephew  0th- 
niel,  oh.  XT.  13-19,  which  appear  to  be  expressly  dated 
after  Joshua^s  death,  Jo.  1. 1, 8,  io-i£;  in  connection  with 
which  we  have,  in  ver.  8,  the  account  of  Judah  fighting 
against  Jerusalem,  taking  it,  burning  it,  and  putting 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword;  whereas  it  is  said,  Jew.  xr.  es, 
that  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  the  Jebusites 
out  of  Jerusalem,  but  dwelt  along  with  them  "  unto 
this  day."  Yet  the  difficulty  might  disappear  if  we 
had  fuller  knowledge  of  the  details;  for  plainly  the  first 
chapter  of  Judges  is  a  very  condensed  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  relative  position  of  the  children  of  Israel 
and  the  Canaanitish  nations  at  the  time  of  Joshua's 
death,  when  he  left  his  people  in  that  loosely  organized 
condition  in  which  they  appear  throughout  the  time  of 
the  Judges.  Such  a  tabular  statement  can  scarcely  be 
distinct  and  comprehensive  if  it  be  confined  to  a  mere 
point  of  time  like  that  of  Joshua's  death;  and  the  im- 
pression has  been  common  that  there  is  some  going 
back  to  a  point  a  little  earlier,  as  well  as  forward,  per- 
haps, to  a  corresponding  distance,  so  as  to  give  a  view 
of  a  period  of  several  consecutive  years.  This  has  been 
expressed  on  the  part  of  our  English  translators  by  the 
use  of  the  pluperfect  tense,  Ju.  L  8.  No  surprise  need  be 
felt  at  the  mention  in  Jos.  xvi.  10;  xvii.  11-13,  of  Gezer, 
and  Beth-shean,  and  neighbouring  towns,  being  left  by 
the  children  of  Joseph  unmolested  on  account  of  a  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  facts  which  are  repeated  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Judges.  Joshua  may  have  mentioned  the 
continuance  of  these  wealthy  and  powerful  states,  not 
as  in  itself  remarkable  or  wrong,  for  the  general  de- 
claration by  God  was  that  the  Canaanites  should  be 
only  gradually  extirpated;  but  as  remarkable  in  this 
respect  that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  peaceful 
recognition  of  these  by  receiving  tribute  from  them,  a 
policy  which  he  could  not  help  considering  dangerous, 
and  which  was  abundantly  proved  to  be  so  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  against  which  he  appears  to 
have  endeavoured  to  rouse  these  two  tribes,  who  were 
his  own  kindred,  eh.  xyil.  14-I8.  The  difficulty  is  greater 
when  we  read  of  the  children  of  Dan  seizing  the  town 
of  Leshem,  and  calling  it  Dan,  eh.  xix.  47;  for  the  full 
account  in  Ju.  xvii.  xviii.  of  the  taking  of  Laish,  un- 
folds to  our  view  a  state  of  society  which  we  scarcely 
expect  to  find  till  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Some 
writers  have  denied  that  these  expeditions  are  the  same; 


for  "oak.'*  Attention  to  this  would  hare  obTiated  objections 
which  hare  been  made  to  the  vene,  as  if  it  were  inconsistent 
with  the  account  of  the  sanctoaxy  being  iized  at  Bhiloh,  di. 
xviii.  1.  That  was  the  ordinaiy  sanctnaxy,  where  the  people 
assembled  at  the  tabernacle ;  but  thU  was  a  solemn  place  of 
meeting,  proper  for  a  parting  memorial  of  the  covenant,  on 
account  of  historical  associations.    See  also  Oe.  zxxt.  4. 


and  this  is  not  an  unfair  position  to  assume,  consider 
ing  the  diversity  of  name,  the  extreme  brevity  ci  the 
statement  in  Joshua,  and  the  frequency  with  which  we 
may  believe  that  inroads  were  made  by  the  hostile  ncei 
on  each  other,  and  familiar  and  endeared  names  were 
given  to  new  settlements,  as  happens  contmually  in 
our  own  colonies — ^yet  we  incline  to  identify  them,  as 
is  commonly  done.  Nevertheless  it  is  confessed  on  all 
hands  that  the  narrative  in  Judges  cannot  be  dated 
long  after  Joshua^s  death;  and  it  may  be  only  our  pre- 
conceptions which  have  led  to  the  assumption  that  it  u 
unsuitable  to  his  lifetime.  The  last  speech  of  Joshua, 
ch.  zxiT.,  has  a  certain  anxiety,  foreboding,  gloom,  and 
suspicion  of  idolatiy  being  dieriahed  secretly  by  the 
people;  which  state  of  mind  does  not  appear  in  his 
former  speech,  though  it  has  warnings  too,  perhaps 
occasioned  by  that  tribute  taken  from  the  Canaanites, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  And  the  idolatrous 
wonhip  of  Micah,  mentioned  in  Ju.  xvii.,  was  plainly, 
to  some  extent,  a  secret  thing,  practised  by  him  m 
domestic  privacy,  and  perhaps  intended  to  be  subordi- 
nate to,  and  consistent  with,  a  supreme  reverence  for 
Jehovah.  The  same  state  of  mind  may  have  existed 
among  the  six  hundred  Danites  who  stole  his  idols;  and 
at  all  events,  this  lawless  company,  pasaing  on  to  settle 
in  the  very  outskirts  of  civilized  and  sacred  society,  like 
the  squatters  in  some  of  our  colonies,  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  religious  sentiments  which  prevuled 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  In  short,  Joshua  must  have 
been  aware  that  there  was  evil  at  work,  the  particulan 
of  which  he  might  never  know,  but  which  was  such  as 
to  ripen  very  quickly  after  he  and  his  feUow-elders  had 
passed  away. 

In  fact  the  death  of  Joshua  is  often  placed  eadier 
than  we  think  likely,  though  the  materials  for  an  abso- 
lute determination  are  not  within  our  readi.  He  must 
have  been  more  than  twenty  years  old  when  he  was 
sent  to  be  a  spy,  else  his  surviving  to  enter  Canaan 
would  not  have  had  the  exceptional  character  whidi  is 
attributed  to  it,  Ku.  sir. »,  90;  xxfl.  di,  es.  Yet,  as  he  is 
again  and  again  called  a  yornig  man,  we  should  take 
him  to  be  the  junior  of  Caleb,  to  whom  that  epithet  is 
never  applied,  and  who  at  that  time  was  forty,  Joaxir.;. 
Suppose  him  midway  between  these  ages,  or  thiitr; 
then  at  the  death  of  Moses  he  would  be  sixty-eight. 
De.  IL  14;  and  as  he  was  one  hundred  and  ten  when  he 
died,  by  this  calculation  he  lived  forty-two  yean  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  would  afford  ample  time  for  his 
writing  all  these  things,  with  the  record  of  many 
changes  before  his  death;  though  it  is  likely  that  he 
was  little  inclined  for  active  interference  in  the  goven- 
ment  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  if  indeed  his 
commission  did  not  expire  when  he  had  divided  the 
land  among  the  tribes,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  tfeod 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  retirement. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  book  of  Joehna 
which  requires  us  to  place  the  composition  many  years 
after  his  death,  and  there  is  mudi  that  gives  proba- 
bility to  the  opposite  opinion.  Besides  the  considera- 
tions already  adduced,  there  are  some  minor  ones  whidi 
may  be  merely  enumerated.  (1.)  The  repeated  me  of 
double  names  for  places,  as  in  a  period  of  revohttioD, 
Hebron  and  Kirjath-arba,  Debir  and  Kirjath-sepber, 
and  Kir jath-sannah,  and  others.  (2.)  The  title  of  *'  the 
great,"  given  to  Sidon,  eh.  xL  8;  xix.  88,  a  city  which,  al  a 
very  early  period,  became  edipaed  by  Tjn,  (8.)  The 
inclusion  of  these  cities  among  the  towns  to  be  taken 
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by  the  Israelites,  and  their  inhalntants  of  course  to  be 
destroyed,  ch.  ziiL  «;  xix.  28, 29;  whereas,  by  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  they  were  recognized  as  intimate 
allies,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  them  to 
bondage  like  the  remainder  of  the  Canaanites  proper. 
(4.)  The  antiquity  of  the  names  of  towns  assigned  to 
Simeon  and  to  Levi,  compared  with  the  names  as  given 
in  1  Ch.  iv.  28-33,  and  vi.  54-31,  though  these  must 
bIbo  have  been  taken  from  pretty  ancient  records,  pro- 
bably in  David's  or  Solomon's  time. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  one  or  two  circumstances 
which  ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  even  a  sceptical 
critic  to  place  the  compodtion  later  than  the  time  of 
Saul  or  David.     Such  are,   (1.)  The  account  of  the 
I     Gibeonites,  as  bond-servants  to  the  tabernacle,  which 
I     we  have  no  reason  to  think  they  were  still  compelled 
I     to  be  after  the  massacre  by  Saul;  and  the  silence  as  to 
I     any  settled  place  for  that  tabernacle,  whereas  such  a 
place  existed  notoriously  from  the  time  of  David. 
(2.)  The  fact  that  Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned  among 
'     the  cities  of  Judah,  which  it  would  have  been,  if  at  the 
time  of  composition  David  had  come  to  the  throne; 
that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  our  Hebrew  text  is  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Septuagint,  which  inserts 
Bethlehem   and   ten   other  cities   after   ch.  xv.  69. 
(3.)  The  account  of  the  Jebusites  and  the  men  of  Judah 
dwelling  together  in  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  latter  to  dispossess  the  former;  whereas 
David  stormed  it  in  the  very  conunenoement  of  his 
reign  over  all  Israel.     (4.)  The  like  may  be  said  of 
Gezer,  which  Pharaoh  took,  and  burned,  and  gave  as  a 
dowry  to  his  daughter,  whom  Solomon  had  married, 
iKLix.i6L 

The  Samaritans  had  a  work,  not  however  reckoned 
canonical  among  them,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  book  of  Joshua.  There  was  a  copy  of  it  obtained 
and  conveyed  to  Europe  by  Scaliger  in  1584,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given  by  many  writers;  and  this 
manuscript  has  at  last  been  published  at  Leyden  by 
Juynboli  in  1848.  It  is  written  in  Arabic,  contains  a 
paraphrastic  account  of  the  life  of  Joshua,  and  is  mixed 
up  with  multitudes  of  fables,  and  contains  a  chronicle 
of  Samaritan  and  Jewish  history,  written  in  a  spirit 
which  suited  the  purposes  of  the  sect.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  very  late  production,  long  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Mohamed. 

[Further  infonnation  upon  the  lubject  of  the  perMu  and  book 
of  Joshua  may  be  found  by  ooiisulting  the  commentaries;  the 
latest  and  beat  being  by  Keil  (Erlangeu,  1817).  translated  into 
English  in  Clark's  series,  reproduced  in  a  somewhat  oonden»e<l 
foma  in  the  Biblical  Commentary  which  he  and  Delitzsch  are 
at  present  editing;  and  Kiiobel  (rationalist)  in  the  Exegetischei 
Handbuch,  which  has  been  publishing  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
is  now  complete;  also  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament 
of  Keil,  Bleek,  and  Davidson — the  first  eminently  sound,  the 
second  very  fiur  fhnn  sound,  but  the  last  much  more  advanced  in 
its  critical  Tiaws;  also  Ewald,  QfKhichtt.l  [o.  c.  x.  d.] 

JOSPAH  [properly  Yoshtahu,  yi'VK'*  supported  or 

healed  by  Jehotah\  in  the  Sept  and  New  Testament 
JoaiAS.  1.  A  king  of  Judah,  the  fifteenth  in  order, 
sou  of  Amon,  who  reigned  thirty- one  years,  B.C.  641- 
^10  (or,  as  some  make  it,  639-609).  By  the  untimely 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  murdered  by  his  servants, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years,  Josiah  came  to  the 
throne  when  a  mere  child,  eight  years  old.  The  his- 
tory of  his  times  is  comparatively  brief,  and  very  little 
itiaight  is  given  us  into  the  chain  of  events  or  moral 
iiifluences  which  contributed  to  render  his  character 


what  it  became.  Notwithstanding  the  corruptions 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  the  extreme  wicked- 
ness of  those  who  had  immediately  preceded  him  on 
the  throne,  God-fearing  and  pious  persons  must  have 
been  around  him  in  his  youth;  for,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  when  he  was  still  but  sixteen  years  old, 
he  began,  we  are  told,  to  seek  after  the  God  of  David 
his  father,  2  Ch.  xzxiv.  3.  Four  years  later,  when  he  had 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  proceeded  to  cany  out 
his  convictions  of  duty  in  religious  matters  to  the 
general  purgation  of  the  land  from  the  grosser  forms  of 
superstition  and  idolatry.  Images  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth,  which  appear  to  have  existed  in  great  number, 
and  all  the  implements  of  idolatry  connected  with  the 
places  of  false  worship,  were  broken  in  pieces,  and 
treated  as  objects  of  pollution.  For  several  years  this 
reforming  process  was  earned  on;  and  when  he  reached 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  took  the  further 
step  of  getting  all  the  leading  persons  of  the  land  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem,  and,  after  the  solemn  reading  of 
the  law,  engaging  them  in  a  formal  covenant  before 
the  Lord,  to  walk  in  the  commandments,  and  be  faithful 
to  the  testimony  they  had  heard.  Nor  did  he  rest  with 
that,  but  proceeded  to  purge  out  whatever  he  found 
still  remaining  of  former  pollutions;  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disorganized  and  comparatively  desolate 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  waged  the  same 
vigorous  war  against  idolatxy  in  Bethel,  and  many 
parts  of  the  Israelitish  territory,  2  Kt  uiii.  ao.  It  in  in 
the  book  of  Chronicles,  2  ch.  xzziv.,  that  the  successive 
stages  of  this  work  of  reformation  is  most  distinctly 
related,  and  connected  with  specific  years  in  the  reign 
of  the  king.  In  the  book  of  Kings  the  account  in  the 
earlier  part  is  less  minute;  and  we  are  simply  told  in  a 
general  way,  that  he  did  what  was  right  in  tiie  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  way  of  David  his 
father;  after  which  we  have  a  detailed  representation 
of  what  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
much  as  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Chronicles, 
2  KL  xxll,  xxiiL  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  even  from 
the  account  in  Elings,  that  a  great  deal  must  have  been 
done  of  a  preparatory  kind,  toward  the  correction  of 
abuses  and  restoring  the  institutions  of  the  law,  before 
Josiah  could,  with  the  slightest  probability  of  success, 
have  attempted  to  carry  out  the  public  measures  which 
distinguished  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  For, 
the  idolatrous  abominations  which  had  come  in  from 
the  different  quarters  of  heathenism,  and  to  a  large 
extent  supplanted  the  service  of  Jehovah,  were  now  of 
old  standing;  they  had  continued  for  the  best  part  of 
two  generations;  and  that  all  at  once  the  tide  should 
have  been  so  completely  turned,  that  the  necessary 
repairs  and  purgations  upon  the  temple  should  have 
been  executed,  the  mass  of  the  people  brought  to  re- 
nounce the  corruptions  in  which  they  had  been  nursed, 
and  covenant  together  before  the  Lord,  induced  also  to 
engage  in  a  hearty  and  nearly  unanimous  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  all  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  We  are  rather  to  suppose 
that  the  detailed  account  of  the  reforms  executed  by 
Josiah  is  connected  with  that  particular  year,  because 
it  was  the  period  when  things  were  brought  to  a  kind 
of  formal  consiunmation;  it  being  understood  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  that  mudi  in  the  same  line  had 
already  preceded,  and  that  the  general  description 
given  of  the  pious  and  God-fearing  disposition  of  Josiah, 
had  found  its  realization  in  a  suitable  course  of  action 
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from  his  youth  upwards.  There  is,  therefore,  no  incon- 
sistence between  the  two  accounts— only  the  one  is 
somewhat  more  specific  than  the  other,  in  regard  to 
the  progress  made  by  the  youthful  king,  and  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  his  reforming  agency. 

Taking,  then,  the  more  particular,  to  supplement 
the  more  general  account,  and  regarding  Joeii^  in  his 
sixteenth  year  as  already  a  sincere  worshipper  and  ser- 
vant of  the  Grod  of  David;  in  his  twentieth  as  a  zealous 
reformer  of  abuses  and  restorer  of  the  pure  worship  of 
God,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  throughout  the  country, 
as  far  north  even  as  Naphtali,  it  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  come  at  an  early  period  to  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  of  God.  He  should  otherwise  have 
wanted  both  the  spirit  to  enter  on  such  a  reforming 
career,  and  the  information  needed  to  direct  it  into  a 
proper  channel;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
book  of  the  law,  which,  in  the  midst  of  repairs  upon 
the  temple,  was  discovered  by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  can 
only  be  understood  to  have  been  the  temple-copy — the 
copy  by  the  hand  of  Moses  (as  it  is  said  in  2  Ch.  xxxiv. 
14),  that  is,  either  of  his  handwriting,  or  standing  in 
the  nearest  relation  to  his  hand,  what  bore  on  it  the 
f  uU  impress  of  his  authority — ^not  the  only  copy  at  the 
time  existing  or  known  in  the  land,  far  less  such  a  copy 
as  Hilkiah  and  those  about  him  then  for  the  first  time 
invented.  This  latter  idea,  which  many  rationalist 
writers  have  eagerly  taken  up,  is  utterly  at  variance  as 
well  with  the  plain  import  of  the  narrative,  as  with  the 
whole  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  historian  does 
not  say  Hilkiah  produced  or  forged  the  book,  but  that 
he  found  it;  and  both  he  and  Huldah  the  prophetess 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  its  proper  character — 
as  the  authoritative  record  of  what  God  had  spoken  to 
their  fathers  by  Moses.  The  very  ground  on  which 
Huldah  proceeded  to  announce  the  coming  judgments 
of  the  Lord,  was,  that  the  king  and  people  had  failed 
to  observe  what  was  written  in  this  book — a  book, 
therefore,  which  they  are  presumed  to  have  aJl  along 
had  in  their  possession,  and  stood  bound  to  obey.  A 
more  palpable  misreading  of  the  narrative  in  question 
than  that  made  in  this  rationalist  hypothesis,  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  But  apart  from  this,  and  looking 
merely  to  the  probabilities  of  things,  the  conduct  of  the 
king  and  those  about  him,  as  justly  remarked  by  Haver- 
nick,  "would  be  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  having  now  for  the  first  time  heard  of  this  book. 
We  find  no  sign  in  the  narrative  of  mistrust  or  aston- 
ishment on  their  part  at  the  existence  of  such  a  book. 
Would  the  king  have  been  seized  with  such  terror  when 
he  heard  the  words  of  this  book?  Would  he  imme- 
diately have  adopted  such  energetic  measures,  if  he  had 
not  recognized  it  at  once  as  authentic?  Not  only  so, 
but  it  is  read  out  of  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  the 
prophets  (2  KL  ixiiL  2;  but  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  8  has  Levites, 
which  is  the  more  probable  reading),  and  the  whole 
people.  What  a  conjoint  plot  must  this  concerted 
scheme  have  been!  Who  are  the  persons  deceived 
here,  since  all  appear  to  have  nothing  else  in  view  than 
to  deceive  ?*'  (Introd.  to  Pont.  sect.  S5).  To  these  improba- 
bilities have  to  be  added,  as  the  author  just  quoted 
goes  on  to  state,  the  want  of  any  conceivable  motive  in 
the  men  of  that  generation  to  practise  the  deception  in 
question,  or  fall  in  with  it  when  attempted.  For,  the 
age  was  one  sunk  in  idolatry,  and  pervaded  by  the  vices 
which  idolatry  never  fails  to  engender,  while  here  was 
a  book  which  unsparingly  denounced  aU  these,  and  pro- 


chumed  the  heaviest  woes  against  them!  Was  this  s 
book  to  have  met  with  general  recognition,  and  to  have 
produced  on  the  minds  of  all  a  solemn  awe,  unlets  there 
had  been  the  evidence  of  the  highest  atttlK>rity  and  tlie 
most  indubitable  certainty  on  its  side  ?  It  is  altogether 
incredible. 

The  discovery  of  this  book,  indeed,  is  represented  as 
coming  with  a  certain  surprise  on  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned;  and  the  king  in  particular,  as  if 
something  new  had  fallen  upon  his  ear,  when  he  first 
heard  the  words  of  the  book,  rent  his  clothes,  and  sent 
to  ask  counsd  at  the  prophetess.  But  this  by  no  means 
ai^es  an  entire  strangeness  on  his  part  in  regard  to 
the  contents  of  the  book;  it  only  indicates  that  these 
were  now  brought  more  fully  or  continuously  before 
him,  and,  from  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  moment,  made 
a  greatiy  deeper  impression  upon  his  mind  than  had 
been  produced  by  his  previous  reading  or  instruction. 
He  oould  not  but  have  already  known  much  that  was 
written  there,  as  his  past  course  indeed  had  rendered 
manifest;  but  by  the  discovery  of  this  book  in  the 
chambers  of  the  house  of  God,  he  was  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  brought  iuto  a  kind  of  inunediate  contact 
with  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  nation,  and  the  God 
whose  mind  he  revealed.  No  wonder  that  in  such  a 
case  the  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  came 
with  a  freshness  and  power  to  his  soul  he  had  not 
felt  before,  and  that  he  seized  the  occasion  as  a  fit- 
ting one  for  summoning  the  whole  nation  to  his  side, 
and  concerting  measures  with  them  for  oonsummating 
the  work  of  refoimation.  If  hitherto  Josiah  had  him- 
self read  little  in  the  law,  there  oertaiidy  were  those 
about  him  who  knew  it  well,  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  prophetess  Huldah,  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  (who  began  to  prophesy  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah's  reign,  five  years  before  the  period  in 
question),  and  others  of  like  spirit  in  the  land,  had  in 
their  possession  copies  of  the  law,  by  which  they  could 
compare  and  verify  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah. 

We  see  from  the  earlier  writings  of  Jeremiah,  which 
relate  to  much  about  the  period  of  the  finding  of  the 
book  of  the  law,  how  far  the  spirit  of  apostasy  and  cor- 
ruption had  spread,  and  how  entirely  the  foundations 
had  come  to  be  out  of  course.  It  was  by  no  means 
likely  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  reform  originate 
ing  in  high  quarters,  would  ever  penetrate  to  the  core 
of  the  evil,  and  restore  the  constitution  on  a  solid  basis. 
Many  indications  of  this  are  given  in  the  utterances  of 
that  earnest,  but,  from  the  first,  almost  despairing,  pro- 
phet; and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  in  the  message  she 
sent  back  to  Josiah,  plaiidy  intimated  that  matters  had 
gone  too  far  in  the  wrong  direction  to  leave  room  for 
a  thorough  and  abiding  reformation  being  at  that  time 
efiected.  The  tenderness  of  heart  displayed  by  Josiah 
should  not,  indeed,  be  without  its  reward;  he  should  go 
to  his  grave  without  seeing  his  land  becoming  a  scene  of 
desolation;  but  the  curses  written  in  the  law  should 
still  certainly  be  accomplished,  and  the  provocations  by 
which  God  had  been  so  long  and  so  grievously  oflended, 
must  be  visited  with  their  deserved  recompense.  Dis- 
cerning spirits  even  then  saw,  that  the  apparent  readi** 
ness  and  good-wiU  with  which  the  people  fell  in  with 
the  reforming  plans  of  Josiah,  had  no  living  root  of 
godliness  in  it,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  but  a  servile 
compliance  with  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times;  nay, 
that  amid  the  fair  show  of  outward  conformity,  there 
was  no  doubtful  evidence  of  the  old  spirit  stil]  holding 
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poBsession  of  the  hearts  of  most.    If  there  was  any 
marked  defect  in  the  character  of  Josiah,  it  was  his 
failure  (no  doubt  somewhat  natural  in  the  drcumstanoea) 
to  perceive  this,  and  his  want  even  of  due  regard  to  the 
distinct  announcements  made  respecting  it  by  those 
endowed  with  prophetical  gifts;  whence  he  presumed 
too  much  upon  the  external  reformation  that  had  been 
accomplished,   and  adventured  into  a  course  which 
he  should  never  have  meditated  without  the  express 
warrant  and  the  promised  aid  of  Heaven.     We  refer 
to  the  hostile  attempt  made  by  him  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  Pharaoh- Necho,  when  on  his  way  to  join  battle 
with  the  king  of  Assyria  at  Carchemish.    No  motive 
is  indicated  in  the  history  for  this  rash  interference, 
which  implies  that  none  of  a  proper  kind  could  be  as- 
signed; the  rather  so,  as  we  are  told  of  the  kindly  re- 
monstrance of  Pharaoh,  who  sent  to  Josiah  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  conflict,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  another, 
not  he,  against  whom  the  present  enterprise  was  directed, 
2  Ch.  xxxT.  2L    The  remonstrance,  however,  proved  in 
vain,  and  Josiah,  persisting  in  his  purpose,  but  disguis- 
ing himself  in  battle,  with  the  view  of  better  secur- 
ing his  protection,  received  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo 
a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died,  though  not  exactly 
on  the  field  of  battle,  yet  apparently  not  long  after  he 
left  it  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.    A  memorable  example 
and  warning  for  future  times !     It  was  the  calling  of 
Israel  then,  as  of  the  chureh  now,  to  exereise  a  potent 
influence  in  the  world,  and  even  to  rule  in  the  afiairs 
of  men;  but  not  by  descending  to  the  world's  level,  and 
for  such  ends  as  the  world  aims  at  wielding  the  world's 
own  weapons.     In  such  conflicts  the  church  is  sure  to  be 
the  loser;  by  mingling  in  them  she  profanes  her  sacred 
banner,  and  has  reason  to  expect  nothing  but  that  she 
shall  be  in  turn  profaned,  and  ignominiously  cast  to  the 
ground.     Josiah  fighting  with  the  king  of  Egypt  and 
falling  at  Megiddo,  was  the  symbol  of  a  church,  not 
altogether,  it  may  be,  without  a  zeal  for  God,   but 
deeply  inwrought  with  carnal  elements,  prompted  by 
carnal  motives,  and  without  having  had  her  own  con- 
troversy with  God  properly  adjusted,  going  needlessly 
to  embroil  herself  in  the  strifes  of  men.     Such  precisely 
is  the  spiritual  use  made  of  this  unhappy  case  in  the 
symbolical  delineations  of  the  Apocalypse;  the  battle 
of  Armageddon  there  {i.e,  of  the  hill  of  Megiddo,  with 
reference  to  the  scene  of  Josiah's  downfall),  is  the  con- 
flict in  which  Babylon,  the  corrupt  chureh  of  modem 
times,  falls  before  the  embattled  forces  of  the  worldly 
power.  Re.  xTi.  14-18. 

Though  Josiah  fell  in  battle,  yet  the  word  spoken 
concerning  him  by  the  prophetess  Huldah  was  not 
falsified;  for  his  remains  were  buried  in  his  fathers' 
sepulchres  in  peace,  and  he  did  not  see  the  evil  which 
was  destined  soon  to  fall  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  It 
-was  natural  that  so  good  a  king,  meeting  such  an  end, 
should  be  much  lamented.  Zoo.  xU.  ii. 

2.  Josiah.  A  son  of  Zephaniah,  in  whose  house  the 
symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high-priest  was  re- 
presented by  the  prophet  Zechariah  as  going  to  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  from  Baby- 
lon. But  nothing  is  known  besides  respecting  either 
Zephaniah  or  his  son  Josiah,  nor  why  the  house  of  the 
latter  in  particular  should  have  been  chosen  for  such 
an  action,  Zee.  ri.  la  In  ver.  14  other  sons  of  Zephaniah 
are  mentioned,  some  of  them  with  quite  peculiar  names; 
and,  perhaps,  as  the  action  was  symbolical,  probably 

also  to  be  understood  as  taking  place  only  in  vision. 
Vol.  I. 


the  names  were  symbolical  too;  in  that  case  Josiah 
[Jehovah  tupportt  or  ettablishet],  and  Zephaniah  [Jeho- 
vah conceals],  must  be  viewed  simply  with  reference  to 
their  import. 

JCXTBAH  [goodn€8$\.  The  native  place  of  Haruz, 
and  of  his  daughter  Meshullemeth,  wife  of  Manasseh, 
and  mother  of  Amon,  kings  of  Judah,  2  EL  xzL  is.  The 
mere  fact  of  such  an  alliance  as  is  here  indicated,  shows 
this  to  have  been  an  important  city;  and,  independently 
of  other  considerations,  disproves  its  supposed  identity 
with  Jotbath,  which  was  the  name,  not  of  a  city,  but 
of  a  district  and  watering-place  in  the  desert.  The 
Arabic  equivalent  for  Jotbah  is  ei-Taiyib,  or  et-Taiyi- 
behf  and  no  less  than  three  sites  of  this  name  are  met 
with  in  modem  Palestine.  One  is  considerably  south 
of  Hebron  (Bib.  Ree.  u.  472);  another  to  the  west  of  that 
city  (ib.  427-489);  and  the  third  is  north  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  country  of  Benjamin.  This  last  is  most  likely  to 
answer  to  Jotbah,  for  two  reasons:  (1.)  The  two  first- 
named  places  are  very  insignificant,  and  never  can  have 
been  of  much  importance;  whereas  this  is  described  by 
Dr.  Robinson  as  crowning  a  conspicuous  hill,  skirted 
by  '^fertile  basins  of  some  breadth,  ....  full  of 
gardens  of  olives  and  fig-trees.  The  remarkable  posi- 
tion (he  adds)  would  not  probably  have  been  left  unoc- 
cupied in  ancient  times"  (b. R. il.  121, 124).  In  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  the  place,  he  was  struck  both  with  the 
depth  and  quaUty  of  the  soil,  which  were  "more  than 
one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region "  (Later  Bib. 
Rea.  p.  290).  These  extracts  explain  while  they  justify 
the  signification  "goodness,"  which  belongs  both  to 
Jotbah  and  Taiyibeh.  (2.)  Of  the  many  persons  men- 
tioned in  h>cripture  who  bear  the  name  of  Meshullam 
(the  masc.  form  of  Meshullemeth),  nearly  all  are  either 
Levites  or  Benjamites.  If,  therefore,  as  is  likely, 
Meshullemeth  belonged  to  one  of  these  two  tribes,  the 
probabilities  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  royal  house  of 
Judah  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  ex-royal  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  rather  than  with  the  priestly  tribe  of 
Levi.^  [e.  w.] 

JOTBATH,  or  Jotbathah  [goodness].  One  of 
the  stations  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  N\l  xxxill.  33.  It  is  evidently  the  name 
of  a  district,  not  of  a  particular  spot;  for  it  is  called  "  a 
land  of  winter- torrents  {neLckalim)  of  waters,'"  De.  x.  7. 
Slender  as  are  the  Scriptural  notices  of  this  locality, 
they  furnish  three  landmarks  which  enable  us  to  fix  its 
position  with  moral  certainty:  (1.)  The  signification  of 
the  name,  "goodness;"  (2.)  The  abundant  water-supply; 
(3.)  Its  relation  to  the  two  Israelitish  stations  between 
which  it  occurs.  It  will  be  found  that  these  several 
conditions  are  completely  satisfied  by  the  modem 
"WaAy-el-'Adhbth.  (1.)  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Robm- 
son  as  a  "broad  sandy  wady  or  rather  plain,"  which 
falls  into  the  great  Wady-el- JerAfeh  (Bib.  Ree.  L  26i).  The 
name  is  identical  in  meaning  with  Jotbath;  the  Arabic 
root  (like  the  Hebrew)  signifying  "good."  (2.)  Dr. 
Robinson,  on  reaching  this  spot,  remarks  on  the  un- 
wonted appearance  of  vegetation,  "indicating  that 
more  rain  had  fallen  hero  than  farther  south  in  the  pen- 
insula." Then  he  speaks  of  a  collection  of  rain  water 
in  a  deep  gully,  which  is  "  one  of  the  chief  watering- 
places  of  the  Arabs  in  these  parts,"  and  observes,  "This 


*  One  instance  onlj  is  reoorded  of  the  latter,  in  the  case  of 
JehoBheba.  Bee  Dr.  SUnley  in  Smith's  Diet,  qf  BMe,  i.  952. 
This,  too,  faronrs  the  hTpothesis  which  locates  Jotbah  in  the 
territory  of  Benjamin. 
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was  the  seoond  time  we  had  seen  grass  nnoe  leaving 
the  region  of  the  Nile.  The  Jerftfeh  (he  adds)  exhibits 
traces  of  a  large  volume  of  water  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  is  full  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  many  SeyAl  (aca- 
cia)  and  Turfa  (tamarisk)  trees "  (B.  R.  i.  ssi-Ms).  (8.) The 
Israelites  are  represented  as  journeying  from  Hor- 
hAffidgad  (  —  Gudgodah,  now  VfdAj-eVGkudhdghidh) 
to  Jotbath,  and  from  Jotbath  to  Ebr5nah  (*'  a  pass,"  = 
the  Nukb  or  Pass,  west  of  Ailah).  Now  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  I)r.  Robinson,  when  travelling  from 
Ailah  to  Btr-es-Seb*a,  had,  during  two  days,  precisely 
the  same  halting-places,  only  in  the  opposite  direction. 
One  day^s  journey  began  at  the  Pass  en-Nukb,  and 
ended  at  *Adhbeh;  while  the  next  began  at  *Adhbeh, 
and  ended  at  Ghudhaghidh.^  [e.  w.] 

JOTHAM  [Jehwak  u  upright].  1.  The  youngest 
son  of  Gideon,  who  escaped  with  his  life  when  his  sixty- 
nine  brothers  fell  under  the  murderous  hand  of  Abime- 
lech,  Ju.  ix.  6,  That  he  was  a  person  of  some  discern- 
ment and  foresight  may  be  inferred  from  the  parabolical 
speech  he  addressed  from  Mount  Gerizim  to  the  people 
of  Shechem.  Nothing  is  known,  however,  of  his  fu- 
ture history,  except  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Beer. 

2.  JoTHAM.  The  son  and  successor  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah.  From  the  time  that  his  father  was  smitten 
with  leprosy,  Jotham  had  the  administration  of  affidrs 
much  in  his  hand,  2Ch.  xxvi.  21,  but  on  his  father's  death, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  sixteen  years,  B.C.  758-742.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  walking  uprightly  before  God,  and  being 
prospered  in  his  reign.  He  made  some  addition  to  the 
defences  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
countiy  built  fortifications.  In  a  war  wi^  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites  he  was  successful,  and  imposed  on  them 

a  tribute,   2  Ki.  xt.;  2  Ch.  xxviL 

3.  Jotham.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jahdai,- 

ICh.  1L47. 

JOZ'ABAD,  contracted  for  Jehozabad  [endowed  or 
gifted  by  Jehovah].  The  name  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  belonging  to  different  tribes^  but  of 
whom  nothing  very  particular  is  known,  i  Ch.  xil.  20;  xxri. 
4;  2  Cb.  XTii.  18;  xxxL  14 ;  xxxt.  9;  Ezr.  TlU.  33,  Ac.  It  was  also 
the  name  of  one  of  the  servants  in  the  royal  household^ 
who  conspired  against  Joash  and  slew  him,  2  KL  xU.  21. 
His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  Moabitess,  2Ch.  sxiv.  26. 
Both  conspirators  were  afterwards  slain  by  Amaziah, 

2KLxW.  6. 

JOZ'ACHAR  [remembered  by  Jehovah],  the  son  of 
an  Ammonitess,  Shimeath,  and  the  person  who  con- 
spired with  the  Jozabad  last  mentioned  to  kill  Joash. 
Being  both  by  the  mother's  side  the  ofl^pring  of  a  foreign 
and  hostile  race,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  had 
something  to  do  with  the  wicked  conduct  they  pursued 
toward  their  master.  Very  possibly,  the  deed  was 
comndtted  in  revenge  for  some  insult  done,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  done,  toward  themselves,  or  the  people  to 
whom  they  respectively  belonged.  In  2  Ki.  xii.  21, 
the  name  Jozachar  is  given,  but  in  2  Ch.  xxiv.  26  it  is 

1  On  these  seTeral  ideutificatioiu  sea  Jour.  Sae.  Lit.  April,  1860, 
p.  47-49;  Ntgtb,  p.  180-132,  165.  That  of  Jotbath  with  'Adhbeh 
is  disputed  in  Smith's  Did.  of  BiUe,  iii.  17G5,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Arabic  letter  fi  is  not  represented  in  the  Hebrew  by 
the  corresponding  y.  Sach  instances,  however,  as  Jattir  (now 
'Attlr),  Ophni  (Jaftia\  Askelon  fAskulftn),  Beth-Horon  (Beit- 
'Ur),  dw.,  prore  oonclusiyely  that  the  letter  ain  is  not  so  tenaciouB 
a  radical  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  it  regularly  inter- 
changes with  certain  other  letters. 


Zabad.  This  is  mideistood  to  be  a  coRuptioii  of  the 
text.  The  Jo  of  the  preceding  word  (^)  bdng  con- 
founded with  the  Jo  of  this,  it  came  to  l»  omitted  in 
the  latter  case,  and  the  other  two  letters  d4ileth  and  rah 
in  the  proper  name  are  so  like  the  corresponding  ones, 
which  have  been  substituted  for  them,  that  the  one 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

JOZ'ADAK.    SeeJtHOZADAK, 

JU'BAL  [from  Sss  yabal,  to  exult,  to  ihoui  juhi- 

-T 

lantly],  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  of  the  Cainite  branch 
of  Adam's  family,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the 
harp  and  organ,  Oe^  It.  21 — not  orgaa.  however,  in  the 
modem  sense,  but  some  simple  wind-instrument,  pro- 
bably a  sort  of  fife  or  fiate — so  the  word  by  its  etymo- 
1<^  appears  to  import  Cultivating  a  natural  taste 
for  music,  Jubal  succeeded  in  making  some  stringed 
and  wind  instruments  for  the  purpose — both,  no  doubt, 
of  a  oompantively  rude  description. 

JUBILEE.  The  law  of  the  year  of  jubilee  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  other  law  of  the  seventh 
year,  commonly  called  the  sabbatical  year,  that  it  has 
been  usually  found  convenient  to  treat  of  them  together 
and  so  we  shall  do  in  this  article. 

I.  Law  of  the  Sabbettical  Year. — ^This  is  first  given 
somewhat  briefly,  and  without  applying  a  special  name 
to  it,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  "And  six  years  thou  ahalt 
sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof : 
but  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still ; 
that  the  poor  of  thy  land  may  eat:  and  what  they  leave, 
the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  shalt 
thou  deal  with  thy  vineyard,  [and]  with  thy  ofiv^ard." 
It  is  however  repeated  at  greater  length  in  Le.  xxv. 
1-7,  yet  without  any  inconsistencies  such  as  the  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  the  self-styled  critical  school  has 
endeavoured  to  establish.  This  latter  passage  presents 
new  matter,  (1)  By  fixing  the  time  for  the  law  coming 
into  operation:  "  When  ye  come  into  the  land  which  I 
give  you."  (2.)  By  giving  prondnence  to  the  sacred 
nature  of  this  rule:  "  Then  shall  the  land  keep  a  sab- 
bath unto  the  Lord."  (8.)  By  assigning  a  kind  of  moral 
character  to  the  promised  land  of  Canaan :  "  In  the 
seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land  a 
sabbath  for  the  Lord,"  "  it  is  a  year  of  rest  unto  the 
land.*'  (4.)  By  explaining  that  the  kindly  provision  in 
Exodus  was  not  to  be  strained,  as  if  it  excluded  the 
owner  of  the  soil  from  sharing  with  the  poor  in  that 
which  was  the  common  good  of  all :  "  The  sabbath  of 
the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy 
servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant, 
and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with  you,*'  &c,; 
in  which  enumeration  we  have  first  the  proprietor, 
then  his  household,  and  then  the  hired  servant  and  the 
sojourning  stranger,  who,  of  course,  were  not  counttd 
in  the  household,  see  Ex.  ziL  46,  but  constituted  the 
"poor,"  more  usually  translated  "needy,"  in  the  abater 
form  of  the  law.  The  distinct  prohibition  to  sow  can 
scarcely  be  considered  new  matter :  it  is  probably  in- 
cluded gnunmatically  in  the  law,  as  briefly  given  in 
Exodus,  but  at  least  it  is  included  inferentiaUy,  since 
no  one  would  labour  to  cultivate  that  which  he  was 
prohibited  from  turning  to  account. 

There  are  also  two  passages  in  Deuteronomy  wbidi 
bear  upon  the  observance  of  the  sabbadcal  year;  though, 
like  other  regulations  occurring  in  this  book,  they  pre- 
sent features  which  evince  its  dependent  and  supple- 
mentary character.    The  first  and  more  important  of 
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these  paaaages  18  ch.  xv.  1-11.  It  bean  a  chiuracter  of 
tenderness  and  provision  for  the  poor,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  between 
the  directionB  for  spending  the  triennial  tithe  in  behalf 
of  the  poor,  and  those  for  displaying  liberality  to  the 
Hebrew  servant  at  the  end  of  his  or  her  six  years  of 
hard  service.  But  more  manifestly  is  it  a  law  which 
ontemplates  the  welfare  of  the  poor  (exhibiting,  it  will 
b3  noted,  a  tendency  towards  a  state  of  society  in  which 
there  should  be  no  poor,  yet  a  tendency  never  wholly 
successful,  Ter.  4,n),  inasmuch  as  it  concentrates  atten- 
tion upon  a  single  circumstance,  ^' At  the  end  of  [every] 
seven  years  thou  shalt  make  a  release.  And  this  is  the 
manner  of  the  release:  every  creditor  that  lendeth 
[aught]  unto  his  neighboiur  shall  release  [it] ;  he  shall 
not  exact  [it]  of  his  neighbour  or  of  his  brother;  because 
it  is  called  the  Lord's  release."  Plainly  this  release 
from  debt  was  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  to 
sowing  and  reaping,  which  deprived  the  debtor  of  the 
means  by  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he  might  have 
expected  to  discharge  his  debt;  whereas  this  favornr 
was  expressly  withheld  from  the  foreigner,  rm.  s,  who 
acknowledged  no  sacredness  in  the  year,  and  whose 
occupations  were  likely  to  be  unconnected  with  the 
land  of  which  the  Israelites  held  exclusive  possession. 
This  enactment  is  perfectly  clear  and  natural,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  debts  were  merely  not  liable  to  be 
enforced  during  the  course  of  the  sabbatical  year,  which 
was  then  a  blank  year  in  this  respect,  as  the  Sabbath- 
day  has  in  like  manner  been  enjoyed  by  debtors  as  a 
day  of  freedom  from  arrest;  while  the  indebtedness  re- 
mained, and  was  sure  to  be  enforced  when  the  year  of 
rest  was  over.  And  this  is  all  that  the  terms  of  the 
lai¥  fairly  imply,  as  most  modem  scholars  agree.  Yet 
there  are  some  who  prefer  to  understand  that  debts 
were  absolutely  cancelled  every  seven  years,  which  is 
also  the  prevident  view  among  the  Jewish  authorities, 
from  Josephus  downwards  (Jo«.  Antlq.  UL 12, 3).  And  in 
a  matter  which  admitted  of  some  doubt,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  a  later  age,  anxious  to  observe  every  formality 
of  the  law  to  the  uttermost,  may  have  preferred  to 
establish  this  wider  interpretation  by  human  usage, 
though  not  indisputably  by  divine  right;  a  course,  too, 
which  might  be  the  raUier  preferred,  if  this  more  com- 
prehensive arrangement  was  regarded  as  a  certain  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  year  of  jubilee  in  these 
later  times.  The  name  of  sabbath  is  not  applied  to  the 
year  in  this  passage,  and  hence  a  double  error  might 
arise,  against  which  a  passing  caution  is  needed.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  seventh  year  regularly  returning 
might  be  confounded  with  that  seventh  year  spoken  of 
in  the  next  law;  which  however  was  the  year  at  the  end 
of  six  years'  service  by  a  Hebrew,  no  matter  when  it 
came;  which  is  still  further  indicated  to  be  different 
from  the  sabbatical  year,  by  the  reference  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  floor  and  of  the  wine-press,  ret.  14.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  sabbatical  name  might 
lead  some  one  to  question  the  identity  of  this  seventh 
year  with  the  sabbatical  year;  but  its  sacred  character, 
like  the  sabbath  of  the  land  to  the  Lord,  is  made  pro- 
minent by  this  being  emphatically  named  the  L^nTs 
release,  Ter.  2;  and  the  very  peculiar  word  for  "release," 
used  both  in  its  verbal  and  its  nominal  form,  sufficiently 
identifies  this  law  with  that  in  Exodus,  where  the  word 
occun  differently  translated,  "thou  shalt  let  it  rest" 
The  name  given  to  the  year  in  De.  xv.  9,  "  the  year  of 
release,'*  is  of  course  taken  from  this  regulation  as  to 


debts.  And  the  same  name  is  given  in  the  remaining 
passage,  Do.  xxzi.  10-is,  where  the  additional  direction  is 
given,  that  *'  at  the  end  of  [every]  seven  years,  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabei^ 
nades,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou 
shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.** 

II.  Law  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee. — ^The  law  on  this 
point  is  given  once  for  all,  with  the  exception  of  some 
very  few  additional  notices,  which  may  be  called  inci- 
dental, in  Le.  xxv.  8-55.  When  the  sabbatical  years 
had  returned  seven  times,  that  Ib,  after  seven  times 
seven  years,  there  was  to  be  observed  a  still  more  re- 
markable year,  the  jubilee.  The  two  great  features  in 
this  observance  are  given  in  ver.  10,  "  Ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  family."  In  other  words,  it  was  a 
year  of  restoration  or  restitution,  which  extended  not 
only  to  pertonSy  the  children  of  Israel,  but  ahK)  to  landf 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  their  promised  posses- 
sion, and  which  had  a  moral  significance  on  their  ac- 
count: and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  common 
sabbatical  year  had  the  same  twofold  aspect,  to  the 
land  and  to  the  people. 

(1.)  As  for  the  land,  tot.  13-19,  there  was  properly  no 
sale  of  it  permitted  to  the  children  of  Israel — ^what  was 
called  a  sale  of  the  land  was  nothing  more  than  a  sale 
of  the  produce  of  it  for  an  unbroken  series  of  years, 
from  the  date  of  the  transaction  to  the  year  of  jubilee 
at  the  farthest.  This  was  a  transaction  which  admitted 
of  easy  settlement  on  equitable  principles,  according  to 
the  number  of  years  till  the  jubilee;  but  solemn  warn- 
ings were  given  not  to  entangle  and  oppress  any  one, 
perhaps  some  simple-minded  peasant  to  whom  this  cal* 
culation  might  be  intricate.  The  only  real  cause  of 
intricacy,  however,  over  and  above  the  usual  uncer- 
tainties about  weather  and  crops,  arose  from  the  chance 
of  the  original  proprietor  resuming  possession  before 
the  time  of  the  jubilee;  for  he  had  a  right  to  do  this  if 
he  pleased,  and  had  the  pecuniary  ability,  and  the  same 
right  belonged  to  any  of  his  kin.  But  if  it  were  not 
redeemed  sooner,  at  all  events  in  the  year  of  jubilee, 
without  any  pa3rment,  it  reverted  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor. "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever ;  for  the 
land  is  mine;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with 
me.  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  possession  ye  shall 
g^rant  a  redemption  for  the  land,"  rer.  23,24.  The  parti- 
culars in  working  out  this  principle  are  explained  in 
the  following  verses,  Ter.  26-34.  Two  of  these  alone  call 
for  special  notice.  The  one  was,  that  this  regulation 
as  to  the  land  which  their  God  had  given  to  them  was 
not  applicable  to  houses  in  walled  towns,  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  so  thoroughly  artificial,  that  they 
were  reckoned  the  mere  work  of  man,  alienable  like 
anything  else  which  he  made  for  selling;  and  as  to 
these,  therefore,  a  right  of  redemption  was  conceded 
only  for  a  single  year,  and  they  were  unaffected  by  the 
jubilee.  The  other  noticeable  particular  was  that  the 
possessions  of  the  Levites  were  a  public  trust,  which 
might  not  be  sold  for  ever;  even  though  they  were 
houses  within  walled  cities,  they  were  redeemable  at 
any  time,  and  at  all  events  they  did  revert  to  their 
owners  at  the  jubilee.  The  following,  however,  are 
additional  regulations,  which  we  learn  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  First,  Lo.  xxtIL  i»-24.  If  a  person 
chose  to  sanctify  a  field  to  the  Lord,  this  gift  was  treated 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  sale  of  land:  that  is  to  say, 
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the  produce  was  the  Lord's  until  the  year  of  jubilee. 
But  as  it  might  neither  be  convenient  nor  decorous  to 
have  patches  of  ground  throughout  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  there 
was  a  fixed  price  at  which  the  proceeds  were  to  be  con- 
verted into  money — ^fifty  shekels  of  silver  for  a  homer 
of  barley  seed,  that  is,  for  the  entire  forty-nine  years ; 
for  a  shorter  period  it  would  be  proportionably  less. 
This  was  the  case  whether  the  field  which  the  man  had 
sanctified  was  his  own  originally,  or  whether  he  had 
bought  it  from  another ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  at  the 
jubilee  it  returned  to  the  proper  owner.  But  if  it  was 
originally  his  own,  he  who  made  the  vow  had  the  ordin- 
ary right  of  redemption  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
jubilee;  yet  burdened  with  the  condition,  which  applied 
to  all  cases  of  redeeming  anything  sanctified  to  the 
Lord,  that  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  per  cent. 
Further,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  redeem  it  (which  he 
could  have  done  the  year  before  the  jubilee  at  a  most 
trivial  cost),  and  had  sold  it  to  another  man,  he  was 
reckoned  to  have  deliberately  renounced  all  right  to  it; 
and  in  the  jubilee  it  did  not  return  to  him,  but  was 
treated  as  "  a  field  devoted,"  and  became  the  perpetual 
possession  of  the  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (see  as 
to  devoting,  in  the  article  Anathkma).  Secondly,  We 
learn  from  Nu.  xxxvi.  that  an  instance  of  heiresses  in 
their  own  right  occurred  among  the  Manassites,  whose 
elders  made  an  application  to  the  Lord  through  Moses, 
on  the  ground  that  this  provision  for  land  at  the  jubilee 
would  be  no  safeguard  for  its  restitution,  but  the  very 
contraiy,  if  the  heiress  married  into  another  tribe;  since 
she  would  be  counted  to  that  tribe,  and,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  a  marriage  without  children,  it  would  pass  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband's  relatives.  In  consequence, 
the  rule  was  laid  down  that  an  heiress  might  not  many 
beyond  her  own  tribe.  Thirdly,  We  have  nothing  m 
the  law  of  Moses  bearing  on  the  case  of  a  gift  of  land, 
though  analogy  suggests  the  same  rule  for  it  as  for  a 
purchase.  Such  cases  might  become  frequent  and  im- 
portant under  the  kingly  government,  aee  i  Sa.  vUi.  14 ; 
xziL  7;  2  Sa.  ix.  9;  xtL  4;  xiz.  89;  and  we  have  no  means  for 
determining  whether  the  kings  arrogated  the  power  of 
perpetual  gift  or  not.  In  the  directions  for  the  reno- 
vated church  and  state,  Esekiel  touches  on  this  matter, 
di.  zItL  10-18,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  the  people 
had  been  thrust  out  oppressively,  and  scattered  from 
their  possessions.  And  for  the  future,  he  distinguishes 
two  cases :  a  gift  by  the  prince  to  any  of  his  sons,  ex- 
pressly said,  however,  to  be  from  his  own  inheritance, 
and  this  might  be  in  perpetuity ;  and  a  gift  to  one  of 
his  servants,  which  reverted  to  the  prince  at  **  the  year 
of  liberty,"  that  is,  the  jubilee. 

(2.)  As  for  the  persons,  while  a  sort  of  bond-service 
was  permitted,  which  in  some  of  its  features  bore  a 
resemblance  to  slavery,  there  were  other  points  of 
essential  difference:  first,  in  special  provisions  tending 
to  prevent  a  person  becoming  so  reduced  as  to  need  to 
sell  himself;  next,  in  acknowledging  no  bond-service 
but  that  of  voluntary  sale  of  oneself  (at  least  the  case 
of  penal  servitude  is  not  noticed  here);  and  thirdly,  in 
maintaining  throughout  the  bondsman^s  rights  as  an 
Israelite,  one  of  God's  people  whom  he  had  redeemed 
from  Egypt,  that  they  might  be  ht$  servants,  and  might 
not  be  sold  as  bondmen.  This  principle  secured  that 
he  should  all  along  be  treated  like  a  hired  servant,  like 
one  whose  normal  state  was  liberty;  and  also  that  at 
any  time  the  bond-servant  might  redeem  himself,  or  be 


redeemed  by  his  friends,  on  the  same  plan  as  tiiat  on 
whidi  the  redemption  of  land  proceeded,  at  least  tlus 
right  was  secured  to  him  in  the  case  of  having  a  stranger 
or  sojourner  for  his  master;  but  above  all,  that  at  the 
year  of  jubilee  he  should  depart  in  freedom,  ''both  he 
and  his  children  with  him,  and  return  unto  his  own 
family,  and  unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he 
return."    This  subject  is  expounded,  rer.  35-56. 

(3.)  A  third  characteristic  of  the  year  of  jnbilee  most 
be  mentioned  in  connecti<»i  with  these  two,  as  in  the 
law  it  is  stated  very  briefly,  w.  ii,i8,  between  the  short 
general  announcement  of  them  and  the  fuller  explana- 
tions which  follow,  **Ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap 
that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gatiier  the  grapes 
in  it  of  thy  vine  undressed,  for  it  is  a  jubilee;  it  shall 
be  holy  unto  you;  ye  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out 
of  the  field."  In  this  respect,  in  fact,  it  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  sabbatical  year — a  drcumstance  which 
coincides  with  what  we  might  have  anticipated,  from 
the  intimate  reUtionship  of  the  one  institution  to  the 
other,  and  from  the  consideration  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  cultivate  the  soil  amidst  so  many 
changes,  both  among  the  occupants  and  among  the 
servile  tillers  of  the  land.  Josephua,  in  the  yhtee 
before  referred  to,  states  that  debts  were  remitted  in 
the  jubilee  year,  which  would  be  an  additional  resem- 
blance, in  fact  it  would  assimilate  them  entirely. 
This,  however,  is  not  stated  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  rabbins.  Indeed, 
on  his  understanding  of  the  sabbatical  law,  as  cancel- 
ling all  debts  the  year  before,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  there  could  be  many  new  debts  contracted  to  give 
an  opportunity  of  cancelling  them;  but  on  the  otho 
view,  to  which  we  incline,  that  the  debts  were  merely 
not  to  be  enforced  during  the  sabbatical  year,  it  is  in- 
telligible enough  that  the  same  rule  might  be  ap^died, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

According  to  ver.  9,  the  jubilee  was  announced  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (afterwards  called  Tisri),  by  sounding  through 
all  the  land  "  the  trumpet  of  jubilee,"  yobel  in  Hebrew, 
from  which  the  name  has  passed  into  other  languages 
without  translation,  chiefly  perhaps  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  precise  "v*^"»ttg  of 
the  word  is  indeed  uncertain.  The  old  Jewish  tndi- 
tionaiy  rendering,  adopted  by  the  authorized  venion 
in  the  account  of  the  fall  d  Jericho,  ia  "the  trumpet 
of  rams*  horns;"  and  this  is  still  defended  by  a  W 
scholars,  such  as  Ftlrst,  to  some  extent,  though  most 
scholan  would  shrink  from  rendering  it  so  in  a  passage 
like  Ex.  xix.  13.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fiavourite 
explanation  of  recent  writers  is,  that  the  word  is  merely 
imitative  of  the  loud  soimd  of  a  honL  Finally,  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  earlier  Christian  scholarB  is,  that  it 
suggests  a  protracted  sound  as  it  swells  out  from  the 
trumpet,  which  is  the  view  still  of  many,  for  instance 
Keil  and  Oehler;  although  the  latter  sdiolar  suggests 
that  it  may  possibly  mean  ''free  emission,**  and  henee 
"liberty,"  two  significationB  which  would  make  it  pre- 
cisely synonymous  with  d^ror,  the  word  applied  to  the 
liberty  proclaimed  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  ^«r.  ic^  as  also 
in  the  spiritual  jubilee,  UlxLi.  and  from  whidi  the 
year  received  a  name,  Ese.  xlHir,  "  the  year  of  liberty.** 
Certainly  "liberty"  is  the  explanation  of  the  wocd 
which  Josephus  gives  in  the  passage  already  noticed; 
and  the  Septuagint  uses  A^it,  "diamiBsal^'*  for  both 
diror  and  yobel  in  Le.  zxv.  10. 
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There  are  chronological  disputes  in  regard  to  both 
these  years.  (1.)  The  jubilee  came  in  at  the  dose  of 
seven  sabbatical  periods;  was  it  then  the  seventh  sab- 
batical year,  or  the  year  following?  In  other  words, 
was  it  the  forty-ninth  or  the  fiftieth  year?  One  class 
of  Jews,  called  the  Geonim,  adopted  the  first  view,  as 
did  abfo  the  eminent  Christian  dironologers,  Joseph 
Scaliger  and  Petavius;  and  it  is  still  the  opinion  of 
Ewald,  whose  learning  and  subtilty  are  sometimes  the 
means  of  misleading  him,  as  for  instance  here,  where, 
by  making  the  jubilee  begin  in  autumn — six  months 
Uter  than  the  sabbatical  year,  he  hopes  to  esci^  from 
the  force  of  ver.  8-11,  which  speak  of  the  jubilee  as  the 
fiftieth  year.  But  the  impression  left  by  these  verses 
upon  the  great  majority  of  readers  of  the  Bible,  both 
plain  men  and  scholars,  has  been  that  it  was  the  year 
after  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  the  fiftieth 
year.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Jewish  autho- 
rity, including  Philo  and  Josephus;  as  it  is  also  by  the 
analogy  of  computation  for  the  feast  of  weeks,  which 
fell  on  the  fiftieth  day  from  the  passover,  that  is,  the 
day  after  seven  times  seven.  (2.)  The  feasts  of  the 
Jewish  church  were  arranged  in  a  year  that  began 
about  the  spring  equinox;  and  the  opinion  has  been 
gaining  favour  more  and  more,  that  what  was  called 
the  civil  year,  as  opposed  to  the  sticred  year,  which 
began  about  the  autumnxJ  equinox,  and  by  which  we 
find  calculations  made  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  not  in  use  among  the  Jews  till  they 
learned  it  from  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Asia,  pro- 
bably during  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admitting  that  there  was  some 
earlier  knowledge  of  a  year  beginning  in  autumn; 
although  it  may  not  have  been  used  in  any  book- 
calendar,  either  for  sacred  or  civil  purposes,  yet  it  must 
have  been  known  to  the  people  as  the  most  natural  year 
for  agricultural  calculations,  beginning  with  ploughing 
and  sowing  about  September  or  October,  and  ending 
with  the  ingathering  of  fruits,  &c.,  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. Observe  the  expression,  "the  feast  of  in- 
gathering which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou 
hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field,"  Ex.  xxlil.  16; 
and  the  like  at  ch.  xxxiv.  22.  According  to  which 
calculation  did  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  years  begin  ? 
About  the  year  of  jubilee,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 


that  it  began  upon  the  day  of  atonement,  the  tenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  (counting  as  usual  from 
about  the  spring  equinox),  when  the  trumpet  sounded 
through  the  land,  Le.  xxv.  e.  At  least  there  is  something 
unnatural  in  supposing  that  this  sacred  year  was  half 
over  before  the  proclamation  of  its  advent  took  place; 
and  especially  as  the  work  of  restitution  would  ill  agree 
with  being  crushed  into  the  last  six  months  of  it. 
About  the  sabbatical  year  it  is  less  easy  to  pronounce 
dogmatically.  Yet  it  is  most  natural  to  think  of  it  as 
beginning  at  the  same  period  as  the  jubilee,  which  suc- 
ceeded it  immediately,  and  in  fact  sprang  out  of  it,  and 
reproduced  its  peculiarities  in  a  higher  form.  The  lan- 
guage used  in  describing  it,  Le.  xxv.  3, 4,  is  also  favourable 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  calculated  according  to  the 
agricultural  year.  There  were  six  labouring  years  in 
the  corn-field  and  the  vineyard,  succeeded  by  the 
seventh  of  rest  from  the  round  of  agricultural  employ- 
ments. Some  confirmation  of  this  may  perhaps  be 
derived  from  the  last  words  of  De.  xv.  2,  "  because  it 
is  called  the  Lord's  release,"  which  may  as  well  be  ren- 
dered, "because  they  have  proclaimed  a  release  in 
relation  to  the  Lord,"  like  the  proclamation  of  the  year 
of  liberty  on  the  day  of  atonement,  Le.  xxr.  lo.  Even 
assuming,  however,  that  it  began  in  autiunn,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  it  did,  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
the  day  of  atonement  was  the  beginning  of  it,  or  indeed 
whether  that  loose  agricultural  year  had  any  fixed  new- 
year's  day  whatever;  certainly  good  living  authorities, 
like  Knobel  and  Keil,  are  averse  to  the  common  opinion 
that  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  at  which  the  law  was  read 
this  year,  De.  ixxi  io»  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  it,  according  to  the  ordinaiy 
computation,  Ex.  xxiti.  16,  &g.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
commencement  of  the  sabbatical  year  has  not  been 
removed  by  three  verses  which  treat  of  the  case  in 
which  the  sabbatical  year  was  followed  by  the  jubilee, 
Le.  xxT.  20-22.  "  And  if  ye  shall  say.  What  shall  we  eat 
the  seventh  year?  Behold,  we  shall  not  sow,  nor 
gather  in  our  increase.  Then  I  will  command  my 
blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring 
forth  fruit  for  three  years.  And  ye  shall  sow  the  eighth 
year,  and  eat  [yet]  of  old  fruit  until  the  ninth  year; 
until  her  fruits  come  in,  ye  shall  eat  [of]  the  old  [store]." 
Most  simply,  however,  we  may  reckon  thus : — 


Sixth  year,  ttom  tpring  to  spring, 
Seventh  year,        ,, 

Eighth  year,         „  „ 

Ninth  year,  „  ,. 


first   half  of  sixth        

f  second  half  of  sixth     ")  „i.k«*;««i  •«•» 
•i   fl«t  lialf  of  seventh  }  "abbatical  year, 
f  second  half  of  seventh )    j„v5i„  _„_ 
i   fi«t  half  of  eighth     I  jubilee  year. 


ingathering. 

blank  in  agriculture. 

blank  in  agriculture. 

]  Be<  Olid  half  of  eighth  ' sowing. 

'{  first  half  of  ninth  ingathering. 


Hotp  far  were  tht»e  laws  carried  into  effect  in  the  8id>- 
tequent  history? — ^This  is  a  question  not  easily  an- 
swered. Some  sceptical  writers  have  doubted  whether 
to  look  upon  them  as  more  than  an  ideal  arrangement; 
and  on  their  principles  this  opinion  is  not  surprising, 
since  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  nation 
could  obtain  food  with  fallow  years  so  frequently  re- 
turning, and  sometimes  two  of  them  together;  not  to 
speak  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  nation  to  consent 
to  such  a  hazardous  experiment.  Yet  others,  even  of 
rationalist  interpreters,  have  shrunk  from  denying  the 
historical  truth  of  the  institation,  and  have  admitted  that 
there  are  cases  on  record  which  go  to  prove  that  toler- 
able crops  were  not  impossible,  and  that  the  legislation 
might  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  process  of  frugal  and 


provident  storing.  Of  course  we  take  higher  ground, 
and  insist  upon  the  promised  special  blessing  of  God, 
and  upon  the  faith  of  a  people  who  had  good  grounds 
for  trusting  in  him.  Neither  do  we  feel  much  difficulty 
from  the  silence  of  Scripture  in  the  course  of  the  history; 
for  this  is  explicable  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  history  is  written,  and  there  are  parallel  examples 
of  silence.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  incidental 
notices  which  confirm  the  belief  that  the  laws  were 
carried  out  so  far,  at  all  events,  and  were  ^known  and 
acknowledged  to  be  laws  even  when  they  were  disre- 
garded. The  history  of  the  redemption  of  the  land 
which  Naomi  had  sold,  Ru.  iv.,  and  the  transaction  be- 
tween Jeremiah  and  his  undoes  son,  Je.  xxxii.,  are  in- 
stances of  the  right  of  recovering  sold  land  in  the 
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manner  preecribed  by  the  law  of  the  jubilee:  and  the 
inalienable  possession  of  the  soil  as  allotted  to  him  by 
the  Lord,  was  the  ground  on  which  Nabotb  refused  to 
sell  (in  our  sense  of  the  word)  his  vineyard  to  be  a 
kitchen  garden  for  king  Ahab,  i  Kt.  zzL  3, 4.  The  disre- 
gard of  these  laws  is  the  burden  of  many  prophetic 
denunciations,  te«  Mi.  U.  a.  The  promise  given  by  Isaiah 
to  Hezekiah  and  the  sign  connected  with  it,  la.  xzxvii.30, 
"  Ye  shall  eat  this  year  such  as  groweth  of  itself;  and 
the  second  year  that  which  springeth  of  the  same; 
and  in  the  third  year  sow  ye,  and  reap,  and  plant 
vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof,'*  in  its  language 
throughout  is  at  least  an  allusion  to  the  laws  for  the 
sabbatical  year  and  year  of  jubilee;  nay,  it  is  an  opinion 
natural  in  itself,  and  not  easily  refuted,  that  the  pro- 
phet speaks  of  the  current  year  as  sabbatical,  and  of 
the  coming  one  as  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  ch.  Ixi.  1,  2 
he  describes  the  work  of  the  coming  Saviour  in  lan- 
guage full  of  reference  to  the  jubilee,  as  to  an  institu- 
tion familiar  to  the  people.  Whether  **  the  thirtieth 
year"  in  which  Ezekiel,  ch.  L  i,  dates  the  oonmiencement 
of  his  visions,  be  counted  from  the  last  jubilee,  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful;  if  it  be  so,  it  is  indeed  a  very  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  jubilee  being  observed  with 
considerable  regularity.  But  Ezekiel  certainly  refers  to 
it,  as  he  threatens  the  cessation  of  all  its  blessings, 
eh.  Til.  12,  IS;  and  the  same  reference  seems  to  be  made  in 
the  corresponding  promise,  ch.  zi.  i6-ir.  to  the  men  of  the 
prophet's  "  kindred,"  or  more  correctly,  of  his  "redemp- 
tion.** And  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  his  in- 
corporating the  law  of  the  jubilee  in  his  visions  of  the 
future,  ch.  xw.  ir. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
a  law  so  peculiar,  and  requiring  the  exerdse  of  so  much 
faith  and  truthfulness  and  self-denial,  was  thoroughly 
and  uninterruptedly  obeyed.  Some  of  the  passages  to 
which  we  have  referred  rather  suggest  the  oontraiy. 
And  Moses  himself  expressly  couples  the  desolation  of 
the  land  of  Israel  during  their  captivity  with  their  guilt 
in  robbing  it  of  the  sabbaths  which  the  Lord  had 
given  to  it,  Le.  xxtL  34,35,  "Then  shall  the  land  enjoy 
her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  [be] 
in  your  enemies*  land:  [even]  then  shall  the  land  rest 
and  enjoy  her  sabbaths.  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate 
it  shall  rest:  because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  sabbaths, 
when  ye  dwelt  upon  it."  And  this  is  noticed  accord- 
ingly in  the  history  of  the  event,  a  Ch.  xxztI.  2i,  "  until 
the  land  had  enjoyed  her  sabbaths;  [for]  as  long  as 
she  lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore 
and  ten  years.*'  Yet  the  meaning  is  overstrained  by 
those,  like  Bertheau,  who  calculate  7  x  70  or  490  years 
as  the  time  during  which  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee 
years  had  been  neglected,  which  they  therefore  trace 
back  to  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
kingdom. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  we  have  an  un- 
mistakable testimony  to  the  practice  of  observing  the 
sabbatical  year,  in  the  engagement  of  the  people,  under 
the  guidance  of  Nehemiah,  to  respect  the  rest  of  the 
seventh  year  and  to  leave  the  exaction  of  debts,  just 
as  much  as  they  would  observe  the  rest  of  the  seventh 
day,  Ne.  x.  si  (32  in  Heb.)  Beference  to  its  observance  is 
made  in  the  history  after  the  dose  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon,  l  Mao.  tL  40,  fi3,  as  also  In  Joaepboa,  Antiq.  zUl.  8, 1; 
xlT.  10,  6;  xiT.  IS,  2;  zr.  1,  2;  axbd  Jewiah  War,  i.  2,  4.       Some  of 

these  passages  indicate  the  regularity  of  the  observance, 
as  when  remission  of  taxes  was  granted  to  them  by  their 


heathen  masten  for  that  year;  and  another  pamge 
(AnUq.  zi.  8, 6)  evinces  that  it  was  observed  also  by  the 
Samaritans.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  attempt  to 
cany  the  law  of  the  jubilee  into  execution  aft^  the 
return  from  Babylon. 

What  VHU  Ok€  object  of  this  lawf — Plainly  it  was  kd 
extension  of  the  sabbath,  or  a  regulation  analogooa 
to  it:  the  six  working  days  were  succeeded  by  the 
seventh,  a  day  of  holy  rest  to  the  Lord,  and  so  with 
the  working  years.  The  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual 
uses  of  the  sabbath-day  suggest  those  of  the  sabbath- 
year:  and  as  the  tenderness  with  which  God  has 
provided  the  sabbath-day  that  the  toiling  multitude 
may  secure  their  rest  has  been  sometimes  put  veiy 
prominently  forward,  De.  v.  14,  so  in  like  manner  his 
provision  for  the  wants  of  these  dasses  was  noticed 
in  the  terms  of  the  institution  of  the  sabbatical  year, 
Ez.  zzUl.  10, 11,  compan  vera«  0, 12.  A  sabbath-year  cannot 
however  be  carried  out  in  a  country  which  is  not 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Lord  as  its  King  as  well 
as  its  Grod,  who  can  secure  a  blessing  adequate  to  meet 
the  strain  which  this  law  laid  upon  the  productive 
energies  of  the  country,  L«.  zxt.  18-22;  and  because  the 
land  was  his,  he  daimed  a  moral  character  for  it  as  well 
as  for  the  people,  and  gave  a  sabbatical  rest  to  it  as  well 
as  to  them.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  as  Keil 
says,  that  in  the  year  of  holy  rest  the  ground  retained 
as  it  were  to  its  primeval  state,  and  yielded  its  increase 
to  man  as  it  did  before  the  curse  was  pronounced  upon 
it  and  him,  that  he  should  wring  a  subsistence  out  of 
it  only  by  the  sweat  of  his  face.  When  its  spontaneoiu 
produce,  unconnected  with  his  labour  and  his  anxiety, 
yidded  him  what  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
promised  special  blessing  of  God,  the  true  Israelite  bad 
opportunity  of  being  impressed  by  the  troth.  Da.  TiiL  3, 
''that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  eveiy 
[word]  that  pioceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
doth  man  live,**  as  strikingly  as  his  forefathos  who 
were  nourished  on  manna  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  the 
concession  of  the  rest  in  its  highest  form,  at  the  jubilee 
after  seven  sabbatical  years,  was  rendered  glorious  by 
being  united  with  the  nobler  blessing  of  restitutioo. 
God,  who  instituted  the  sabbatical  year,  among  other 
reasons,  as  a  kindly  provision  for  ihe  poor  and  the  sunken, 
and  with  the  tendency  towards  limiting  their  distresi 
and  lessening  their  numbers,  De.  zr.  4,  did  much  more 
than  this  when  he  revealed  himself  as  the  Redeemer 
of  his  people,  who  recovered  them  from  poverty  and 
bondage,  who  made  the  solitary  dwell  in  families  and 
gathered  the  dispersed  of  Isntd,  and  brought  them 
even  back  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  when  he  first  settled  them  as  hia 
ransomed  people  in  the  land  of  promise.  The  full 
meaning  of  this  jubilee  could  not  indeed  come  out  in 
the  administration  of  the  "  beggarly  elements*'  of  the 
old  economy;  it  was  reserved  for  our  dispensation  of 
grace  and  truth,  now  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come 
as  our  Kinsman  and  Redeemer.  This  illnatrates  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  description  of  him,  la.  Ixi  i-^ 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidiqgs  unto 
the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound;  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort  aH  that  momn,**  tc. 
And  the  SaViour  read  and  appropriated  to  himself 
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thia  passage,  when  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth  he 
said,  **  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears,*' 
La.  It.  81.  To  this  there  are  many  allusions  in  the 
New  Testament;  for  instance,  Ro.  ?iii.  i»,  te.,  the  deli- 
verance and  redemption  of  creation  from  the  hondage 
of  coiTuption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God;  Mat.  zlx.  28»  29;  sir.  S4,  the  regeneration  and  the 
glorious  kingdom  to  be  inherited  by  Christ's  people 
with  himself,  when  they  shall  receive  back  a  hundred 
fold  all  that  they  have  lost;  i  Pe.  L  4,  the  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  unfading,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
those  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  Gkxl  through  faith 
unto  salvation;  Ae.  Ui.  lo-a,  the  times  of  refreshing  and 
the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things,  spoken  of  by  all 
the  prophets,  and  granted  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  there  are 
three  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  law  of  the 
jubilee  which  suffidentiymark  its  spiritual  nature,  and 
cany  us  forward  from  the  forms  of  Judaism  to  the 
realities  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  (1.)  It  began  on  the 
day  of  annual  atonement  for  all  the  sins  of  the  people, 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Le.  ur.  g.  For 
only  when  sin  had  been  blotted  out  and  reconciliation 
had  been  secured  and  announced  (typically  on  that 
great  day  to  Israel,  really  to  all  men  by  the  obedience 
and  satisfaction  of  Christ),  was  there  a  possibility  that 
"the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  should  begin.  (2.) 
It  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  "  the  trumpet  of  ju- 
bilee," the  same  expression  we  have  noticed  in  Jos.  vi. 
4,  &c.,  in  the  account  of  the  Lord  going  before  his 
people  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  Jericho  and  give  them 
possession  of  the  land  of  promise;  and  earlier,  Ex.xix.i3, 
in  the  directions  for  the  people  to  meet  their  Redeemer 
and  Lawgiver,  whose  approach  or  presence  this  trumpet 
announced.  Plrecisely  in  like  manner,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fulfilment  in  the  antitype,  *'  The  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God;  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first:  then  we  which  are  aHve 
[and]  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;  and  so  shall  we 
be  ever  with  the  Lord,"  i  Th.  It.  is,  it.  (8.)  The  rules 
for  the  jubilee  occur  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  in  a  position  entirely  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  rules  for  the  day  of  atonement  in  the 
first  part  of  that  book;  see  the  analysis  in  the  article 
LEvmcus.  Thus  the  written  word  made  it  manifest 
that  what  the  day  of  atonement  was  in  the  sacrificial 
system  of  the  church  of  Israel,  that  same  thing  the 
year  of  jubilee  was  in  the  history  of  the  nation  as 
called  to  a  life  of  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  And  in 
like  manner  it  is  said  of  aU  who  have  trusted  in  Christ 
for  forgiveness  in  his  blood,  after  hearing  the  word  of 
truth,  the  gospel  of  their  salvation,  "  In  whom  also, 
after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  in- 
heritance, until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session," £p.  L  13, 14. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  these  years  of  sab- 
bath rest  and  of  jubilee  may  have  been  laid  aside  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  not  only  through  their  want  of 
faith  to  trust  in  God  amidst  so  peculiar  a  mode  of 
living,  but  alao  through  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
people,  wearying  of  a  year  of  sacred  rest  (compare  as  to 
the  day  of  n»t.  Am.  tIU.  6),  or  turning  it  to  purposes  of  idle- 
ness and  then  of  profligacy,  till  they  became  like  Sodom, 
£m.  xtI.  40.  But  this  evil  would  be  avoided  so  long  as 
the  commands  of  God  were  obeyed  in  the  spirit  in  which 


he  gave  them.  The  year  of  jubilee  would  present  suffi- 
cient occupation  in  its  work  of  recovery  and  restoration. 
And  the  sabbatical  year  ought  to  have  been  a  holy  rest, 
though  not  excluding  occupations  which  are  unsuitable 
for  the  shorter  and  more  sacred  rest  of  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Ewald  may  be  right  in  conjecturing,  for  instance^ 
that  much  time  might  be  devoted  to  school  and  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people.  The  rehgious  ser- 
vices also  would  be  more  fully  attended  and  more  de- 
liberately improved  in  such  a  year  of  leisure.  And  a 
special  charm,  at  once  sacred  and  patriotic,  would  be 
thrown  around  the  year  by  the  reading  of  the  law  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
already  mentioned,  whether  we  reckon  the  year  to  have 
commenced  at  this  solemnity,  as  is  commonly  thought^ 
or  whether,  with  Keil  and  others,  we  consider  that  feast 
to  have  crowned  this  year  like  any  other,  and  in  the 
solemnity  see  the  consummation  of  all  its  privileges. 

[Information  upon  these  yean  will  be  found  in  the  uommen* 
t«rie*  upon  the  psoBages  relating  to  tbem  ;  in  books  of  Jewish 
Antiquities,  such  aa  Ewald  and  Keil;  in  Btthr's  Symbolik,  and 
Fairbaim's  Typology,  briefly;  and  in  a  lucid  and  cumprehensive 
article  by  Oehler,  "Sabbat-  und  Jobel-Jabr,"  iu  Henog's  Ency- 
klofoedie,  xiii.  204-213.  He  and  others  refer  to  two  prize  essays, 
published  at  OOttingen  in  1837,  De  Anno  Htbraorum  JubUceo,  by 
Kranold  and  Woldo,  which  we  have  not  seen.]  [o.  c.  u.  D.] 

JUDAH  [properly  yehuda,  m^*]-    L  The  fourth 

T 

son  of  Jacob  by  Leah.  His  name  was  grounded  upon 
the  thanks  and  praise  presented  by  his  mother  to  Je- 
hovah on  account  of  his  birth :  '*  Now  will  I  praise 
Oti'^m)  the  Lord;  therefore  she  called  his  name  Jehu- 
da,"  Oe.  xxix.  35,  which  means  celebrated  or  praised.  He 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob 
with  the  exception  of  Joseph,  but  although  Joseph 
rose  to  greater  personal  honour  and  wielded  princely 
authority  over  aJl  the  land  of  Egypt,  yet  in  connection 
with  his  father^s  family  Judah  occupied  the  most  pro- 
minent position,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  From  the  very  first, 
although  he  was  younger  than  Reuben,  Simeon,  and 
Levi,  he  took  the  lead  in  all  transactions  that  con- 
cerned the  general  interests  of  the  family. 

The  earliest  affair  with  which  we  find  Judah  con- 
nected, is  highly  honourable  both  to  him  and  to  Reuben. 
When  their  brethren,  through  envy  of  the  favour  with 
which  their  father  regarded  Joseph,  and  displeasure  at 
the  dreams  which  seemed  to  portend  his  elevation  above 
them  all,  were  plotting  to  kill  him,  first  Reuben  pre- 
vailed upon  them  rather  to  cast  him  into  a  pit,  intend- 
ing to  come  secretiy  and  rescue  him,  and  then  Judah, 
afraid  apparently  that  the  original  purpose  of  murder 
might  still  be  carried  out,  advised  them  to  sell  him 
to  certain  Midianitish  merchantmen  who  were  pa.ssing 
at  the  time  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  And  thus  the 
life  of  Joseph  was  saved,  and  that  connection  of  Israel 
with  Egypt  began,  which  exerted  so  mighty  an  influ- 
ence upon  their  whole  subsequent  history.  The  argu- 
ment employed  by  Judah,  while  pleading  with  his 
brethren  for  Joseph—"  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our 
brother  and  conceal  his  blood?  come,  let  us  sell  him  to 
the  Ishmaelites,  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him; 
for  he  is  our  brother,  and  our  flesh,"  Oe.  xxxtH.  28, 27 — 
has  sometimes  been  viewed  as  indicating  a  mercenary 
disposition;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent 
life  of  Judah  to  warrant  this  idea.  He  preferred 
that  Joseph  should  be  sold  rather  than  cruelly  mur- 
dered, and  he  suggested  the  one  course  as  the  means 
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of  preyentiiig  the  other  more  dreadful  altenuttive. 
What  he  aays  of  profit  and  seUing  is  descriptive  not 
80  much  of  the  motives  that  influenced  himself,  as 
of  the  considerations  by  which  he  conceived  he  could 
best  move  his  brethren.  And  yet  his  words  embody 
an  appeal  to  their  brotherly  feelings,  which  should  be 
viewed  as  indicating  what  his  own  motives  really  were. 
Doubtless  both  he  and  Reuben  were  sincerely  desirous 
of  saving  their  brother's  life,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and 
out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  their  venerable  father. 

For  a  time  Judah  resided  at  Adullam,  in  the  district 
of  country  which  was  afterwards  called  by  his  name,  and 
became  the  seat  of  his  descendants.  Here  he  married 
a  Canaanitish  woman,  the  daughter  of  Shuah,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons,  £r,  Onan,  and  Shelah,  Oe.  uxvUi  2-& 
And  it  is  in  connection  with  them  that  we  find  the  first 
trace  of  the  Levirate  law,  which  was  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Mosaic  code,  and  brought  under  fixed  re- 
gulations. (See  Marriage.)  £r  having  died  childless, 
his  wife  Tamar  was  married  to  Onan  at  the  instance  of 
Judah  himself;  and  Onan  also  having  been  cut  off  for 
his  unnatural  sin,  the  widow  expected  that  the  youngest 
brother  Shelah  would  become  her  husband,  to  raise  up 
seed  to  the  two  who  were  gone.  Judah  however  delayed 
complying  with  her  wishes,  on  the  plea  that  8helah 
was  of  too  tender  age;  and  as  the  delay  was  protracted 
long,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  disposed  to  withhold  him 
from  her  altogether.  When  Tamar  began  to  suspect 
that  this  might  be  his  design,  she  fell  upon  a  stratagem, 
under  the  influence  apparently  of  that  ardent  desire  for 
offspring  which  was  common  to  eastern  women,  to 
accomplish  her  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
Judah  sensible  of  his  fault.  Disguised  as  a  harlot  she 
waylaid  her  father-in-law,  now  a  widower,  on  the  road 
to  Timnath,  whither  he  was  proceeding  to  superintend 
the  shearing  of  his  sheep;  and  having  obtained  from 
him  his  signet,  bracelets,  and  staff  as  a  pledge  for  the 
kid  which  he  was  to  send  to  her  from  the  flock,  she 
disappeared,  after  consenting  to  his  wishes,  and  returned 
home  to  resume  the  garments  of  her  widowhood,  so 
that  she  was  not  found  by  Judah's  messenger,  Hirah 
the  Adullamite.  After  a  time  the  rumour  spread  that 
Tamar  was  with  child  by  whoredom,  and  when  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Judah  he  was  highly  incensed  at  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  his  family,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  patriarchal  authority  with  which  he  was  invested, 
he  was  about  to  inflict  upon  her  the  punishment  of  death 
by  fire.  But  when  she  produced  the  articles  which 
had  been  given  to  her  in  pledge  as  a  token  who  was  the 
father  of  her  child,  he  acknowledged  that  she  was  more 
righteous  than  he,  and  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  not 
giving  her  to  Shelah,  according  to  his  promise,  Oe.  ixxdil. 
as,  and  the  custom  in  such  cases,  G«.  xxxtUL  ii.  From 
this  connection,  which  brought  so  foul  a  blot  upon  the 
character  of  Judah,  sprang  twin  sons,  Pharez  and  Zarah, 
who,  although  illegitimate,  yet  became  the  leading  men 
in  the  tribe  of  their  father.  From  Pharess  was  descended 
the  royal  house  of  David,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
the  great  Messiah  himself,  Oe.  xItL  IS;  Mat.  i.  3. 

The  influence  of  Judah  among  his  father's  family 
becomes  very  {^parent  in  connection  with  the  visits  to 
Egypt  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  widespread 
famine  that  visited  the  land.  When  Jacob  refused  to 
allow  Benjamin  to  accompany  the  rest  of  his  sons  on 
their  second  journey  for  com,  it  was  Judah  who  con- 
vinced him  of  the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  favourite 
for  a  season,  and  who  also  undertook  to  be  responsible 


for  the  safety  of  the  lad,  Qt.  xua  a-io.  When  again  Ben- 
jamin was  aboot  to  be  detained  in  Egypt  as  the  servant 
of  Joseph  on  account  of  the  cup  found  in  his  sack's 
mouth,  it  was  Judah  who,  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
the  anguish  with  which  the  loss  of  Benjamin  would 
wring  his  father's  heart,  offered  himself  as  a  bcmdman 
in  the  room  of  his  younger  brother.  What  a  beautiful 
picture  is  exhibited  of  his  filial  piety  in  the  eloquent 
appeal  which  he  made  to  the  supposed  Egyptian  prince! 
His  touching  declaration  that  he  could  not  retam  home 
and  witness  his  father^s  gray  hairs  brought  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  quite  unmanned  Joseph,  so  that 
with  tears  and  sobs  he  made  himself  known  to  his 
oonsdenoe-stricken  and  terrified  brethren,  Oe.  xUv.  is-M; 
xiv.  1-4.  And  when  Jacob  came  down  to  E^ypt  at  the 
invitation  of  the  sovereign  himself,  to  meet  the  long- 
lost  Joseph,  and  to  spend  the  few  remaining  years  of  bis 
life  beside  him,  it  was  Judah  whom  he  sent  before 
him  unto  Joseph,  that  he  might  be  directed  to  the  place 
where  it  was  most  desirable  for  him  to  reside,  a«.z]vL». 
And  when  at  length  the  dying  patriarch  smnmoned  his 
numerous  family  around  his  bed  for  a  final  interview, 
and  moved  by  the  ^irit  of  prophecy  exhibited  to  ^m 
a  glimpse  of  the  destinies  which  awaited  them  "  in  the 
last  days,"  it  is  a  conspicuous  place  which  he  is  led  to  as- 
sign to  Judah:  **  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren 
shall  praise;  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine 
enemies;  thy  father  s  children  shall  bow  down  before 
thee.  Judi^  is  a  lion's  whelp:  from  the  prey,  my  son, 
thou  art  gone  up :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  an  old  lion.  Who  shall  rouse  him  up? 
The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  f eet^  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto 
him  shall  the  gaUiering  of  the  people  be,"  Oe.  zUx.  8-io. 
Accordingly  it  is  declared  long  afterwards  that  Judah 
prevailed  above  his  brethren,  and  that  of  him  came 
the  chief  ruler,  i  Ch  v.  2.     {See  Shiloh.) 

The  tribe  of  Judah  in  point  of  numbers  always  kept 
considerably  ahead  of  the  others.  At.  the  first  num- 
bering, after  the  exodus,  they  counted  74,600  males, 
about  8000  above  Dan,  which  stood  next;  while  at  the 
close  of  the  wilderness-sojourn  they  had  grown  to 
76,500,  i^u.  L  S6»27;  xxri.  82.  Their  position  in  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  was  on  the  east  of  the  taber 
nacle,  and  in  the  van  of  the  host,  bearing,  according  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  the  emblem  of  a  lion's  whelp  on 
their  standard.  [w.  u] 

2.  JuOAH.  A  person  apparently  of  some  note  among 
the  Levites,  whose  sons  Jeehua  and  Kadmiel,  with  their 
families,  are  mentioned  with  honour  for  the  part  they 
took  in  helping  to  build  the  house  of  God  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  Exr.  ill.  e.  In  two  other  passages, 
Ezr.  u.  40;  Ne.  tU.  43,  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel  are  again  noticed, 

but  as  the  sons,  in  the  former,  of  Ifodaviah  CthN*!* 

t:- 

praise  Jehovah)^  and  in  the  other  of  Hodtvak  OmVi)— 

t: 
the  latter  probably  a  modification  of  the  former— and 
both,  there  is  reason  to  think,  variations  of  the  original 
name  Judah, 

3.  Judah.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezn^  whose 
name  occurs  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  married 
heathen  wives,  and  who  agreed  to  put  them  away, 
Exr.  X.  83 — ^probably  the  same  that  is  mentioned  also  in 
Ne.  xii.  8,  36. 

4.  Judah.  One  of  the  Benjamites  who  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  resided  in  Jerusideniy  and  stood  second 
in  charge  over  the  members  of  his  trib^  N&  xL  a 
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JUDAH,  TRIBE  AND  TERBITOBY  OF.  Be- 
fore the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  deaoendants  of  Judah, 
as  stated  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Judah  (1),  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  of  any  other  tribe;  yet  the 
difference  was  not  very  great  between  them  and  Dan 
— the  former  poasesaing  76,500  grown  men,  and  the 
latter  64,400;  or  even  Issachar,  who  numbered  64,300, 
Na  ixTi.  28»  86, 4a  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
inferred  from  the  relative  position  of  the  tribes,  that 
Judah  was  to  hold  in  Canaan  any  place  of  peculiar 
predominance  among  the  tribes  of  IsraeL  And  when 
the  inheritance  came  to  be  divided  by  lot,  the  portion 
which  fell  to  Judah  only  seemed  to  surpass  the  rest  in 
extent  of  surface;  while  in  richness  of  soil,  and  many 
natural  advantages,  the  territories  of  Ephiaim,  of  Zebu- 
Ion,  Naphtali,  and  some  others,  rose  greatly  above  it. 
But  the  very  extent  of  Judah's  possession  bespoke  a 
relative  superiority — ^reaching,  as  it  did,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  £dom  on  the  south-east,  up  by  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Jerusalem  to  Ekron  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  southwards  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  Ka- 
desh-Bamea,  and  the  river  of  Egypt,  Jm.  xv.;  in  short, 
the  whole  of  that  division  of  Palestine  which  lies  south 
of  the  line  that  passes  from  Joppa  to  the  top  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  large  territoiy,  however,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  altogether  alone;  for 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  had  its  inheritance  assigned  *'  out 
of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah,"  Jot.  xix.  o. 
This  is  stated  to  have  been  because  "  the  part  of  the 
children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for  them."  But  the 
question  naturally  occurs.  Why  then  assign  them  a 
territoiy  so  large,  and  so  mudi  beyond  their  proper 
wants  ?  Why  especially  appoint  a  whole  tribe  to  be- 
come, in  a  manner,  swallowed  up,  by  obtaining  a  settle- 
ment within  their  borders?  Simeon  was  certainly  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes — ^next  to  Levi,  indeed,  the 
very  smallest,  numbering  only  22,200  grown  men  at 
the  period  of  the  conquest;  so  that  a  comparatively 
limited  territory  might  have  sufficed  for  them.  Yet 
this  could  not  of  itself  have  accounted  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  region  in  question  being  regarded 
as  properly  Judah's,  while  Simeon  was  merely  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  received  to  a  place  in  its  proper 
domain.  It  can  only  be  expluned  by  the  valiant  part 
performed  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  subduing  the  war- 
like occupants  of  this  more  southern  district,  and  get- 
ting possession  of  its  strongholds.  A  somewhat  de- 
tailed account  of  their  particular  conquests,  in  some  of 
which  they  were  associated  with  Simeon,  is  given  in 
the  first  diapter  of  Judges.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
eveiy  case;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  their 
arms  triumphed;  and  the  more  hilly  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  commanded 
the  rest,  became  nearly  their  undivided  possession, 
Jo.  i.  10.  It  is  possible  that  this  very  circumstance  con- 
tributed to  their  future  prosperity  and  greatness;  for, 
dwelling  chiefly  in  the  more  elevated  and  bracing  parts 
of  the  country,  and  obliged  there  also  to  maintain  the 
vigilant  attitude  of  conquerors,  who  had  still  powerful 
adversaries  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  were  in  the 
best  position  for  retaining  their  pristine  vigour  and 
making  successive  inroads  on  the  still  unsubdued  teni- 
tory  around  them.  Then,  the  vast  extent  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  the  lai^  tracts  of  pasture-land,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  to  which  it  gave  them  access, 
formed  sources  of  wealth  beyond  what  most  of  the 
tribes  had  at  their  command. 

Vol.  I. 


It  was  doubtless  in  good  measure  owing  to  the  dr- 
cumstances  just  mentioned,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  came 
to  be  reckoned  very  much  by  itself;  and  though  little 
noticed  in  some  of  the  earlier  struggles  of  the  nation, 
yet  it  came  by  and  by  to  play  the  most  prominent  part. 
Othniel,  the  first  judge,  was  of  this  tribe;  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  great  conflicts  with  Baitkk, 
Gideon,  or  Jephthah,  which  more  directly  concerned 
the  middle  and  northern  divisions  of  Israel;  while  from 
the  time  of  Saul,  and  especially  of  David,  it  rose  into 
great  prominence  and  power,  and  appeared  to  occupy 
a  place  above  that  of  a  single  tribe.  Thus  even  in 
Saul's  time,  when  the  available  force  of  fighting  men  waa 
ascertained  with  a  view  to  the  i^proaching  war  with 
Ammon,  Judah  was  numbered  apart  from  the  other 
tribes — 300,000  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  num- 
bered at  Besek,  and  80,000  of  Judah,  iSclzI.6.  In 
like  manner,  at  the  unhappy  numbering  which  took 
place  toward  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  the 
returns  were  presented  by  Joab  for  Judah  separate 
from  the  others;  and  the  proportion  for  Judah  also  had 
now  vastly  increased  (reaching  even  to  about  500,000) 
doubtless  from  the  singular  prosperity  of  David's 
reign,  and  the  desire  of  many  to  be  associated  with  the 
tribe  and  region  that  stood  nearest  to  him.  The 
fortress  of  Jerusalem  and  nearly  all  the  remaining 
strongholds  within  the  territory  of  Judah  fell  under 
his  arms;  their  former  possessors,  in  many  cases  pro- 
bably as  in  Jerusalem,  becoming  converts  to  Judaism, 
and  consequently  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  t  Sa. 
uw.  so- 26;  Zoe.  ix.  7.  But  this  vast  influx  of  power  and 
greatness,  stiU  further  increased  and  confirmed  in  the 
hand  of  Solomon,  proved  too  much  for  the  other  tribes, 
especially  for  the  once  ascendant  and  still  poweifid 
and  jealous  tribe  of  Ephnum,  to  bear  with  equani" 
mity.  And  as  soon  as  Solomon  was  removed  from  the 
scene,  the  fire  that  had  been  smouldering  for  two 
generations  broke  out  with  such  violence  that  it  could 
not  again  be  extinguished.  Thenceforth  Judah  (in- 
cluding the  adjoining  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  probably 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Simeon,  which 
seems  to  have  become  well-nigh  merged  in  Judah, 
1  Gh.  It.  27-31,  and  many  refugees  also  from  the  other 
tribes)  fonned  a  distinct  kingdom,  of  which  some 
account  will  be  given  in  the  next  article. 

The  merely  circumstantial  greatness  and  temporal 
power  of  Judah  passed  away;  but  it  had  elements  of 
glory  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  heritage  of  the  church  of  God  in  every  age  and 
clime.  To  this  tribe  belonged  by  divine  appointment 
the  honour  of  bearing  sway  within  the  sphere  of  God's 
kingdom — an  honour  which  came  first  to  realization  in 
David  and  his  immediate  successors;  and  though  after- 
wards suffering  a  capital  abridgment  and  temporary 
suspension,  yet  only  that  it  might  in  the  fulness  of  time 
rise  to  its  complete  and  perpetual  establishment  in 
the  hands  of  him  who  was  to  be  David's  Son  and 
Lord.  It  was  in  the  person  of  a  Jew  of  David's  house 
and  lineage  that  Deity  became  incarnate  to  accomplish 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  Jews — descendants  for 
the  most  part,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  same  tribe 
— were  his  immediate  representatives  and  instruments 
in  planting  his  kingdom  of  grace  and  blessing  in  the 
world.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  their  future 
conversion  and  final  ingathering,  Jews  shall  still  be,  in 
a  manner  altogether  peculiar,  ''the  life"  of  the  world. 
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The  territory  of  Judah  did  not  diffar  very  greatly 
from  what  in  later  times  went  by  the  name  of  Judea^ 
or  JudaMk  (which  see),  though  the  latter  as  generally 
understood  was  somewhat  more  extensive.  It  seems 
from  the  period  even  of  the  conquest  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed into  three  main  divisions,  **  the  Hill  country, 
the  Negeb  (or  south-country),  and  the  Shefelah  (valley 
or  bw  land)/'  Joe  xr.  to-6t;  and  in  Ju.  L  9,  Ice.,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  operations  of  Judah  in  these  different 
sections  of  their  inheritance.  Hebron,  Debir,  the 
regions  of  Arad,  and  Zepath  or  Hormah,  all  distinctly 
specified  in  that  brief  record  of  successful  occupation, 
bielong  to  the  Hill  country.  The  cities  of  Gaza,  Aske- 
Ion,  Ekron,  which  were  for  the  time  taken,  but  not 
properly  possessed  and  occupied,  lay  in  the  low  coun- 
try^the  tract  of  flat  land  stretching  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  continued  for  generations  after  the 
conquest,  as  it  had  been  before,  to  be  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  Philistines.  For  a  description  of  these  divi- 
sions, see  under  Judea,  and  PHiusmnss.  The  third 
chief  division  was  called  Negeb  or  the  Sotttii  oountiy. 
It  was  of  very  considerable  extent,  no  fewer  than 
twenty-nine  cities  with  their  dependent  villages,  in  all 
thirty-seven,  being  enumerated  in  it,  Jo«.  xr.  2(K89 — the 
first  of  which  was  Kabzeel  on  the  southeast,  and  the 
last  Bimmon,  near  the  north-west  extremity.  It  fell 
into  two  or  three  subdivisions.  But  see  under  fiouiB 
Country,  also  The  Negeb,  by  the  Bev.  Ed.  'VHlton. 
Beside  these  principal  divisions  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,  there  was  a  narrow  tract,  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  respects  distinct — ^the  MkdboTf  or 
wilderness,  in  connection  with  which  six  towns  are 
named,  all  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
Joa.  XT.  60-62.  Yeiy  little  is  known  of  them ;  but  for 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  situated, 
see  under  Salt  Sea. 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  I.  Extent  and  rewurea, 
— ^Much  that  properly  belongs  to  this  head  has  been 
treated  of  by  anticipation  in  connection  with  the  king^ 
dom  of  Israel.  This  was  necessary,  as  it  was  only  from 
a  comparison  of  the  respective  resources  and  character 
of  the  two  kingdoms  that  a  correct  idea  could  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  either.  Becapitulating  briefly  the  state- 
ments already  made  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  present 
subject,  it  was  shown  that  while,  so  far  as  regards  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  other  material  resources,  as  also 
population,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  more  than  doubled 
its  southern  rival  of  Judah,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
far  surpassed  it  in  everything  which  constitutes  moiiU 
greatness  and  gives  promise  of  a  national  stability.  By 
the  policy  of  Jeroboam  the  old  conservating  principles, 
dvil  and  religious,  had  been  cast  aside  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  while  nothing  of  a  corresponding  character 
had  been  substituted.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  the  laxger  and  more  populous  king- 
dom did  not  even  in  a  material  aspect  greatiy  exceed 
the  smaller  but  better  consolidated  power.  Of  course 
in  regard  to  moral  and  religious  matters  the  advantages 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
alone  retained  its  theocratic  constitution.  It  may  be 
here  added  to  what  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  may  be  discerned  in 
the  increase  of  the  armies  which  its  successive  rulers 
were  able  to  raise.  Thus,  while  under  David  the  fight- 
ing men  of  Judah  numbered  600,000,  s  Sa.  xxiv.  o,  Beho- 
boam  could  raise  only  180,000  men,  i  Kt  xii  a,  from 
which  time  however  there  is  a  constant  augmentation; 


for  Aln jah,  eighteen  years  th^neafter,  raised  an  amy  of 
400,000,  sch.  XU1.S;  his  successor  Asa  580,000,  2Ch. 
xiT.  8 ;  while  Jehosh^hat's  host  amounted  to  no  leas 
than  double  that  number,  sch.  xrii.  14-19.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  the  genuineness  of  these  numbers 
has  been  questioned.  However  this  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  variety  of  causes  concurred  to  m- 
crease  the  population  of  Judah  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
that  of  the  sister  kingdom,  irrespective  of  the  great 
numbers  who  abandoned  their  homes  and  poasessioiu 
in  Israel  on  the  establishment  of  idolatiy  by  Jeroboam, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  fre- 
quent revolutions  and  changes  in  the  ruling  dynasty 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  must  have  been  unfavourable 
to  its  growth;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  sparse 
and  scattered  condition  of  a  great  part  ol  its  population 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits. 

2.  lie  Awtory.— Although,  strictiy  speaking,  the 
Iringdom  of  Judah  began  only  with  the  revolt  ol  the 
northern  tribes  and  the  establishment  of  thebr  indepen- 
dence under  Jeroboam,  yet  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  or  more  correctly 
of  David,  the  first  proper  theocratic  ruler,  and  in  whose 
family  it  was  promised  the  government  should  continue. 
It  was  thus  no  new  institution,  but  was  bound  up  with 
old  associations  and  based  on  a  national  desire.  The 
Israelites  had  been  subjected  to  various  successive  forms 
of  government,  and  one  great  principle  of  ih«r  consti- 
tution was  its  inculcation  of  obedience  and  reverence 
to  rulers  and  magistrates,  Aa  xxUL  &  A  regal  govern- 
ment to  arise  in  the  course  of  time  was  anticipated  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  directions  were  given  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  future  king.  Indeed  it  may  be  said,  there 
needed  to  be  some  visible  institution  of  this  kind  fully 
to  express  the  theocratic  idea.  When  the  proposal  of 
a  monarchy  was  made  l^  the  people  to  Samuel,  thai 
they  might  be  like  the  other  nations,  he  received  it 
with  displeasure;  but  afterwards,  by  divine  directions, 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  popular 
will.  To  mark  the  r^reeentative  character  of  the  king, 
God  retained  the  election  in  his  own  hands.  This 
elective  right  he  exercised  in  the  case  of  Saul,  and 
afterwards  and  mors  expressly  in  rejecting  Saul  and 
substituting  David  in  his  stead.  It  was  thus  em- 
phatically declared  that  the  Israelitish  king  ruled  for 
God  and  by  his  will.  It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  this 
drcumstanoe,  in  order  to  show  witii  what  authority  the 
actings  of  such  as  might  be  thus  properly  designated 
constitutional  or  theocratic  rulers,  would  be  viewed,  as 
compared  with  the  rule  of  those  who  had  no  higher 
claim  than  that  of  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  on  the 
throne  of  Israel. 

Of  the  pre-disruption  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
nothing  need  here  be  said;  and  indeed  only  veiy  brief 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  more  important  incidents 
and  features  of  the  succeeding  period,  and  that  with 
respect  chiefly  to  the  state  of  religion  and  the  national 
prosperity.  The  humiliation  of  Behoboam,  in  the  kws 
of  more  than  half  his  kingdom,  was  farther  deepened 
by  the  plunder  of  his  palace  and  the  temple  by  Shiihak, 
king  of  Egypt,  yet  hia  distresses  did  not  teach  him  to 
rely  on  the  Lord,  as  did  his  son  Abijah.  He  made  war 
on  Jeroboam,  over  whom  he  gained  a  brilliant  victoiy. 
His  theocratic  spirit  appears  in  the  address  which  he 
delivered  to  the  hostile  army,  scil  xiU.  It  was  the  same 
with  his  son  Asa,  at  least  in  the  commencement  of  hit 
reign,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  war  with  Zerah,  king  of 
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Ethioina,  whose  immenae  army  he  defeated.  More  dis- 
tlnguiahed  than  any  of  his  immediate  predecesson  on 
the  throne  of  Judah  for  his  theocratic  zeal  was  Jeho- 
shaphat,  the  son  of  Asa.  This  prince  was  laigely 
imbued  with  a  theocratic  B|»rit,  and  made  great  efforts 
personally,  and  by  a  commission  of  Levites  sent  with 
i  the  ''book  of  the  law"  throughout  the  country,  to 
instruct  the  people  and  to  rcTive  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
I  vah.  A  grave  error,  however,  was  his  alliance  with 
I  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram 
I  with  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  JeaebeL  Jehoram  him- 
self  commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  his  brethren, 
and  under  the  influence  of  Athaliah,  who  inherited 
much  of  her  mother's  character,  introduced  the  worship 
of  Baal  in  Judah,  as  Jezebel  had  done  in  IsraeL  The 
Philistines  and  the  Arabians  plundered  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  away  all  the  king's  treasure,  and  his  children, 
with  the  exception  of  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah.  To 
complete  the  calamities  of  this  reign,  the  king  himself 
died  of  an  incurable  disease,  and  was  succeeded  by 
I  Ahaziah,  who  stall  kept  up  the  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  it  was  wh^  on  a  visit  to 
Jehoram,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  Syrians  at 
Kamah,  that  both  perished  by  thee  hand  of  Jehu. 

Now  began  a  time  of  sore  trouble  for  Judah;  for,  on 
the  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  mother  Athaliah  usurped  the 
government,  having  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal  with 
I  the  exception  of  one  of  the  king's  sons,  Joash — a  child 
one  year  old,  who  had  been  secreted  in  the  temple  by 
his  father's  sister,  the  wife  of  the  high- priest  Jehoiada, 
who  at  the  end  of  six  years  succeeded  in  placing  him 
on  the  throne,  when  Athaliah  was  slain,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  suppressed,  the  priests  dedicating  their 
income  to  the  repair  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The 
hopes  entertained  of  the  young  king  were  soon  disap- 
pointed, for,  on  the  death  of  his  guardian  and  coun- 
sellor Jehoiada,  he  restored  the  worship  of  Baal,  and 
showed  no  favour  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor,  who  was 
stoned  by  the  people  on  his  rebuking  them  for  their 
idolatry,  and  warning  them  of  the  calamities  which 
their  conduct  would  certainly  bring  upon  them.  These 
predictions  were  soon  realized.  The  Syrians  came 
against  Jerusalem,  shed  much  blood,  and  carried  away 
much  spoil.  Joash  himself  was  shun  by  his  own 
servants.  His  son  and  successor,  Amaziah,  also  per- 
ished through  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  people.  He  had 
been  successful  in  a  war  against  the  Edomites;  but  in 
a  subsequent  war  against  Israel,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  the  conquerors  breaking  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  and  robbing  the  temple  and  palace.  The 
character  of-  this  ruler  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
brought  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Edomites,  the  gods  of  the  vanquished,  and  burned 
incense  to  them.  His  successor,  Azariah,  was  a  devout 
and  prosperous  monarch  during  the  early  part  of  lus 
reign.  He  promoted  in  various  ways  the  best  interests 
of  his  country;  he  also  successfully  waged  war  with  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians.  His  prosperity,  however, 
so  lifted  up  his  heart,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  royiJ 
dignity,  he  sought  to  usurp  the  priesthood  also.  In 
this  unhallowed  attempt  he  was  smitten  with  an  in- 
curable leprosy,  and  was  thus  wholly  incapacitated  for 
all  business,  whereupon  Jotham  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment as  regent  in  his  stead.  This  prince,  who,  after 
the  death  of  lus  father,  reigrned  as  sole  king  for  sixteen 
years,  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
He  repaired  the  temple,  compelled  the  Ammonites  to 


pay  tribute,  and  otherwise  made  his  authority  felt.  His 
son  Ahaz,  however,  was  of  a  totally  different  character. 
The  religious  aspect  of  this  reign  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  temple  of  Jehovah  was  formally  dedicated 
as  a  temple  of  idols,  the  king  himself  practising  all  the 
worst  abominations  of  heathenism.  Nor  were  dvil 
affiurs  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  Pekah,  king 
of  Israel,  in  conjunction  with  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
besieged  Jerusalem;  while  Ahaz  summoned  to  his  aid 
Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria.  This  aid  Tiglath- 
Pileser  rendered  so  far  by  conquering  Syria,  carrying 
aleo  into  captivity  a  portion  of  the  Israelites,  and  im- 
posing tribute  on  the  remainder;  but  afterwards  he 
came  up  against  Jerusalem  itself,  although  at  that 
time  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  it.  Hezekiah,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  was  as  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  as  his  father  had  been  in  his  idolatrous 
practices.  In  his  reign  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fell,  and 
wiUi  it  ceased  the  strife  and  rivalry  of  centuries. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  now 
alone  surviving,  and  to  which  the  fate  of  her  sister  was 
a  solemn  warning  to  repentance,  does  not  call  for  many 
remarks.  On  the  deportation  of  the  great  body  of 
Israel  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  cessation  of  all  proper 
government,  Hezekiah  assumed  a  certain  sovereignty 
over  such  Israelites  as  still  remained  in  the  land.  It 
must  be  in  consequence  of  this  that  he  issued  invita- 
tions to  them  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  passover,  sch.  zjul3-12.  But  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Judah  itself  was  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis. 
In  the  midst  of  the  reformation  so  auspiciously  begun 
and  carried  on  by  Hezekiah,  the  countiy  is  threatened 
by  the  Assyrians,  but  is  delivered  by  a  remarkable  in- 
terposition, God  smiting  the  Assyrian  host.  The  work 
however  was  stopped  on  the  accession  of  Manasseh, 
who  undid,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  good  which 
his  father  had  effected.  He  seduced  the  people  '*  to  do 
more  evil  than  those  nations  whom  the  Lord  destroyed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,"  2  Ki.  xxL  0.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  God  passed  a  sentence  similar  to  that 
on  Samaria,  yer.  13.  Manasseh  himself  tasted  for  a 
time  the  bitterness  of  captivity  in  Babylon,  whither  he 
was  carried  by  Esar-haddon,  Sennacherib's  successor. 
Amon's  reign  of  two  years  was  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  his  father.  On  his  death,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  servants,  his  younger 
brother  Josiah,  eight  years  old,  was  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor. His  reign  of  thirty-one  years  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and 
the  reformation  of  morals.  His  character  is  recorded 
in  these  expressive  terms :  "  Like  unto  him  was  there 
no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all 
his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might, 
according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses;  neither  after  him 
arose  there  any  like  him,"  2KL  xxUL  25.  This  exemplary 
prince  perished  in  battle  in  a  war  into  which  he  need- 
lessly rushed  with  Pharaoh-Nechoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  the  king  of 
Assyria.  The  people  made  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son 
of  Josiah,  their  king — a  man,  however,  of  a  different 
character  from  his  father.  Three  months  afterwards, 
Nechoh,  who  had  now  conquered  Phcenicia,  gave  the 
throne  to  his  elder  brother  Eliakim,  whom  he  named 
Jehoiakim,  and  carried  Jehoahaz  himself  captive  to 
Egypt.  After  Jehoiakim,  who  also  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  had  reigned  eleven  years,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  had  defeated  Nechoh  near  Car- 
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chemish,  B.c.  606,  appeared  before  Jenualem.  Jehoia- 
kim  Burrendered  himself  to  him;  the  king  of  Babylon 
carried  away  the  vesselB  of  the  temple^  and  sevenl 
noble  youths,  among  whom  was  Daniel.  Soon  after^ 
wards  Jehoiakim  rebelled,  and  the  Chaldees  again  be- 
sieged Jerusalem;  he  lost  his  life,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jehoiachin,  who  reigned  only  three  months, 
when  he  too  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The 
king  and  his  nobles,  with  the  military  men  and  crafts- 
men, were  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  Among  the 
captives  was  Ezekiel  the  prophet.  Nebuchadne&Ear 
made  Mattaniah,  the  youngest  son  of  Joaiah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah,  who,  rely- 
ing on  a  covenant  with  Pharaoh- Hophra,  rebelled  in 
the  ninth  year,  contrary  to  the  repeated  remonstrances 
of  Jeremiah.  Nebuchadneazar  now  commenced  the 
third  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  prosecuted  it  during  two 
years.  A  terrible  famine  ensued.  Zedekiah  fled,  but 
was  pursued  and  seized,  and  as  Exekiel  had  foretold, 
£ge.  xii.  13,  his  eyea  were  put  out,  and  he  was  carried  to 
Babylon.  Jerusalem  was  totally  destroyed,  B.O.  688, 
and  387  years  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  This 
destruction  was  not  without  numerous  and  ezpreas 
wamingB  by  the  prophets.  (Compare  what  la  said 
under  Kuios,  Book  of.) 

3.  ££€^8  of  the  diirupHon  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
— These  must  have  been  great  and  varied.  Ilie  defec- 
tion of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  empire  must 
have  inflicted  a  terrible  blow  on  whatever  related  to 
the  outward  power  and  splendour  of  the  houae  of  David. 
The  kingdom  which  David,  by  the  might  of  hia  arms, 
had  done  so  much  to  consolidate  and  extend,  when  he 
stretched  its  borders  to  the  Euphrates,  and  which  his 
successor  Solomon  had  enriched  by  his  oommerdal 
and  trading  enterprise,  shrunk  aU  at  once  within  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  limits,  and  became  altogether  so 
enfeebled  as  to  be  at  once  exposed  to  an  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Egyptians,  and  a  successful  revolt  of  its 
dependencies.  It  had  henceforth  enemies  on  its  own 
borders  and  among  its  own  people. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  falling 
away  of  the  ten  tribes  had  any  very  injtirious  effects 
on  Judah  in  a  theocratic  aspect,  or  did  in  any  way 
hasten  the  decadence  and  fall  of  the  kingdom.  Although 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  ''a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation,"  yet,  in  this  instance, 
the  views  and  feelings  of  parties  differed  so  much,  that 
such  a  political  excision  may  have  been  not  only  neoes- 
aary  for  the  mere  preaervation  of  the  economy  under 
which  Israel  was  placed,  but  also  salutary  for  its  pro- 
gress. There  was  obviously  considerable  danger  that  in 
the  glory  of  the  Davidic  and  Solomonic  reigns,  the  true 
object  and  character  of  the  kingdom  established  in 
Israel  might  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  eager  desire  to  secure 
for  it  an  influential  place  among  earthly  kingdoms;  and 
accordingly,  like  the  army  of  Gideon,  there  may  have 
been  a  necessity  for  its  outward  diminution.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  intensify  its  theocratic  elements,  by 
concentrating  them  more,  and  bringing  them  into  more 
immediate  contact  with  the  mass  on  which  they  were 
to  operate.  Now  all  this  was  effected  in  various  ways 
by  the  revolt  and  the  establishment  of  the  rival  king- 
dom. First»  indirectiy,  by  bringing  the  covenant-people, 
and  especially  the  tribe  expressly  designated  as  the 
line  of  blessing,  into  a  position  where  there  would  be 
formed  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and 
any  other  rival  tribe,  juat  aa  between  larael  at  large 


and  the  world;  and  more  directly  by  the  abaoiption 
within  itaelf  of  the  more  theoczBtically  diBpoeed  d  the 
other  tribes,  who  could  not  endure  the  policy  of  the  new 
kingdom.  How  the  conduct  of  Jeroboam  in  this  matter 
weakened  hia  own  kingdom,  and  on  the  other  hand 
strengthening  that  of  Judah,  by  the  aooession  to  it  of 
auch  aa  could  not  endure  hia  anti-theocratic  policy,  has 
been  abready  indicated  under  the  artide  KnroDoif  or 
Israel.  Tbeoe  refugees — aufferexs  for  oonadence— 
oould  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  tiie  people 
among  whom  they  came  to  aojouni,  and  on  whoae  sap- 
port  they  unreaervedly  cast  themaelvea. 

In  other  leepecta,  too,  the  northern  kingdom  may 
have  proved  beneficial  to  Judah.  It  for  a  long  time 
formed  a  bulwark  againat  the  advancing  power  of  the 
Syriana  of  Damaacua,  and  completely  prevented  its 
aggreaaiona  upon  Judah;  while  at  the  aame  time  their 
own  exposure  to  ao  powerful  an  enemy  on  their  northeni 
frontiers,  would  neceaaitate  larael  to  cultivate  peace  is 
much  as  possible  with  their  southern  brethren.  It  wis 
only  when  in  alliance  with  Syria  that  they  could  with 
safety  venture  on  an  open  rupture  with  Judah.  In 
the  eariy  contests  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Judah 
waa  invariably  the  iiggreaaor;  and  indeed  in  one  in* 
atanoe,  under  Aaa,  engaged  the  armed  intervention  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damaacua,  againat  Baaaha,  king 
of  Israel.  After  this^  and  for  about  eighty  yean,  the 
relationa  of  the  two  kingdoma  were  of  a  peaceful  char- 
acter, Damaacua  being  then  regarded  as  the  common 
enemy.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Syrians,  Jehoash, 
provoked  to  war  by  Amaoah,  entered  and  plundered 
Jerusalem;  but  the  Israelites  were  ao  occupied  in  com- 
pleting the  conqueat  of  Damaacua,  that  they  did  sot 
for  a  conaiderable  time  give  much  annoyance  to  Judah. 

The  greatest  danger  to  Judah  was  from  the  aouth, 
from  Egypt»  and  it  waa  from  thia  quarter  that  the  fint 
aggreaaion  waa  made  on  the  kingdom  aoon  after  its 
being  weakened  by  the  revolt.  The  condition  of  Egypt 
itaelf  afterwards  prevented  for  a  considerable  time  the 
renewal  of  these  aggreaaiona. 

Nothing  however  could,  humanly  speaking,  efiec- 
tually  aave  the  Jewish  atate,  or  avert  the  puniahment 
impending  over  it.  Warnings  were  unheeded,  reprooii 
despised;  both  people  and  rulers  were  pursuing  a  ooone 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous.  The  character 
of  the  rulers  will  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  of  the 
twenty  kings  who,  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdom, 
occupied  the  throne  of  Judah,  only  seven  walked  in  the 
ways  of  their  father  David;  and  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  case,  their  wickedness  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
their  weakness — Manaaseh,  for  instance,  slaughtering 
his  own  subjects,  as  the  eaaieat  gratification  for  a  croel 
temper,  and  not  perceiving  that  the  position  and  pro- 
spects of  his  kingdom  were  suflScienUy  reduced  already. 
Still,  even  in  thia  inevitable  ruin,  God^s  faithfulness 
did  not  fail;  hia  purpoeea  and  promises  were  realised; 
and  wicked  and  disobedient  as  tiieir  rulers  were,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  they  were  all,  without  excep- 
tion (for  the  usurper  Athaliah  is  not  to  be  included), 
of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  in  strict  aooocdanee 
with  the  divine  promiae  made  to  him,  that  he  should 
not  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  his  throne. 

4.  The  faU  of  the  kingd^i  and  the  <»p<mly.— The 
destruction  which  overtook  the  Jewish  atate  waa  not  a 
audden  and  unexpected  cahonity;  but  waa  a  judgment 
repeatedly  and  expreaaly  predioted.  It  waa  also  pre- 
ceded by  varioua  intimationa  that  it  ahould  be  foUowed 
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by  a  activity  in  Babylon,  extending  to  seventy  yean, 
after  which  there  should  be  a  restoration  to  their  own 
land,  with  the  resumption  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  a  purer  spirit  than  before.  On  the  character  of  the 
captivity  and  the  condition  of  the  captives,  on  which 
the  book  of  Eseldel,  himself  one  of  their  number,  throws 
so  much  light,  sea  also  fb.  cxutU.,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  "  the  discipline  of  the 
captivity  produced  abundant  fruits;  the  inclination  of 
the  Israelites  to  worship  strange  gods,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  invincible,  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  faithful  and  inflexible  adherence  to  the  law  of  the 
fathers,  which  was,  however,  often  characterized  by 
formality  and  self -righteousness  "  (Kurtz,  Gtocred  Hist  p.  243). 

5.  The  condition  of  the  remnant  in  the  land. — Nebu- 
chadneszar  left  a  small  portion  of  the  rural  population 
behind  when  he  carried  away  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  Babylon,  and  made  Gredaliah  governor  of  the  countiy. 
GredaHah  resided  at  Mispah;  he  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who,  having  been 
permitted  by  NebuchadneoEar  to  select  his  own  place 
of  residence,  remained  in  the  Holy  Land.  Many  fugi- 
tives gradually  gathered  themselves  to  the  governor, 
who  exercised  his  authority  with  great  gentleness. 
Peace  and  order  were  being  re-established,  when  Geda- 
liah,  who,  notwithstanding  repeated  warnings,  refused 
to  entertain  any  suspicions  to  his  prejudice,  was  assas- 
sinated, two  months  after  he  had  assumed  office,  by 
Ishmael,  a  fanatical  Jew,  who  was  connected  with  the 
royal  family.  All  the  people  who  still  remained,  fear- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  Chaldees,  presently  after  fled 
to  Egypt,  whither  they  were  accompanied  by  Jeremiah, 
who,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  the  step  they  were 
taking,  would  not  separate  himseU  from  the  fortunes 
of  his  countr3anen.  [d.  m.] 

JUDAS  [the  Greek  and  New  Testament  form  of 
Judah],  a  name  borne  by  several  persons  in  the  gospel 
age,  but  by  none  who  made  himself  so  conspicuous  as 
the  person  whom  on  that  account  we  place  first. 

1.  JuDAB  IscARiOT  [Gr.  'IffKapniiTTit]^  onc  of  the 
twelve  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  the  one  to  whom  be- 
longs the  unhappy  notoriety  of  having  betrayed  him. 
In  regard  to  his  family  relationship  no  further  account 
is  g^ven,  than  that  he  was  the  son  of  Simon,  Jn.  ri.  ri; 
xtiL  2,26;  but  of  Simon  himself  the  history  is  altogether 
silent.  Nor  does  the  epithet  hcariot  throw  any  cer- 
tain light  on  the  early  history  and  connections  of  the 
traitor;  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  The  more  general  opinion,  however, 
in  which  we  are  disposed  to  concur,  connects  it  with 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  finds  this  (not  with  Ewald 
in  Kartha  of  Galilee,  but)  in  Kerioth  of  Judah,  Jos. 
XT.  26;  BO  that  Iscariot,  or  in  Heb.  ish- Kerioth  (nSnp  \&*k), 

would  be  =  the  Kerioth-man.  It  would  be  quite  natural 
to  apply  such  a  patronymic  to  Judas,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  by  birth  connected  with  such  an  an- 
cient town  in  the  territoiy  of  Judah;  since  it  would 
serve,  not  only  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Judas 
among  the  disciples,  but  also  to  denote  a  point  of  dis- 
similuity  between  him  and  the  others — they  natives 
of  Galilee,  he  a  man  of  Kerioth  in  Judah.  The  con- 
nection, too,  in  which  by  his  guilty  conduct  he  came 
ultimately  to  stand  with  the  Jews  more  distinctively 
so  called,  in  relation  to  the  Messiah,  might  render  it 
not  unimportant  that  he  should  bear  even  this  external 
symbol  of  it.     On  the  whole,  such  a  view  is  decidedly 


to  be  prefenred  to  those  mentioned  by  lightfoot,  ob- 
tained from  rabbinical  sources,  which  would  derive  it 
either  from  iekortja,  a  leathern  apron  (with  reference 
to  the  office  of  Judas  as  the  purse-bearer},  or  from 
oAcara,  strangling  (with  reference  to  the  form  of  death 
he  infficted  on  himself).  Other  derivations  are  not  worth 
noticing. 

The  first  mention  of  Judas  is  in  the  formal  lists  that 
are  given  by  the  evangelists  of  the  twelve  apostles;  in 
all  of  these  he  is  placed  last,  doubtless  from  the  un- 
worthy part  he  afterwards  acted,  and  which  is  also 
noted  from  the  outset,  Mat  x.  4;  Mar.  ill.  lO;  Lu.  tL  16. 
After  his  designation  to  the  apostolic  office,  however, 
nothing  for  a  considerable  time  transpires  respecting 
him,  as  indicative  of  a  spirit  and  behaviour  materially 
different  from  what  appeared  in  the  rest.  From  the 
silence  of  the  evangelists,  rather  than  from  any  posi- 
tive inf onnation,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  took  his 
own  proper  part  in  the  labours  of  the  apostleship;  and 
that  he  should  have  been  appointed  to  bear  the  com- 
mon bag — ^which,  however,  only  comes  out  incidentally 
quite  near  to  the  close  of  our  Lord's  earthly  course, 
Jn.  xU.  6;  xiiL  2B — plainly  implied,  that  he  was  perceived 
to  be  a  person  of  active  habits,  of  a  sagacious  turn  of 
mind,  and  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  ministry  of 
Jesus.  The  first  intimation  we  have  of  there  being 
something  fundamentally  wrong  occurs  in  the  strong 
declaration  of  Jesus,  uttered  in  a  time  of  general  back- 
sliding, and  about  a  year  before  his  crucifixion,  in  which 
he  said,  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  yet  one 
of  you  is  a  devil?"  Jn.  vl.7.  Ev«i  this  fearful  word 
rather  bespoke  the  divine  insight  of  Jesus,  than  revealed 
anything  specific  concerning  Judas — for  no  one  was 
named,  and  it  was  only  from  the  event  that  the  other 
disciples  knew  Judas  to  have  been  the  individual 
pointed  to.  The  Master  himself  knew  perfectly,  knew 
it,  no  doubt,  from  the  first,  what  manner  of  spirit 
this  disciple  was  of;  yet  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
place  among  the  chosen  band;  and  not  only  so,  but 
carried  himself  so  respectfully  toward  Jesus,  to  all  out- 
ward seeming  bore  his  part  so  creditably  in  the  affairs 
and  movements  of  the  little  company,  tiliat  till  the  last 
week,  or  we  may  even  say  the  very  last  night  of  their 
connection  together,  the  suspicion  of  a  false  heart  and 
of  foul  play  seems  never  to  have  fallen  particularly 
upon  him.  So  late  as  the  last  supper,  when  the  sad 
announcement  was  heard  from  our  Lord  that  one  of 
them  should  betray  him,  the  word  struck  them  all 
with  amazement,  and  it  was  only  by  a  private  sign 
that  even  Peter  and  John  came  to  know  who  was  the 
individual  meant,  Jn.  xiii.  26.  But  before  many  hours 
had  elapsed,  the  fact  was  patent  to  the  whole  fraternity; 
for  Judas  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  officers  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  after  saluting  Jesus 
with  an  appearance  of  friendship,  he  was  met  with  the 
cutting  reply,  "  Judas,  betraycst  thou  the  Son  of  man 
with  a  kiss?"  So  brief  was  the  interval  between  the 
secret  discovering  itself,  and  reaching  its  fatal  consum- 
mation; and  all  the  direct  information,  besides,  given 
us  concerning  it  is,  that  two  or  three  days  before  he 
had  gone  to  the  chief -priests,  and  bargained  with  them 
to  deliver  Jesus  up  to  them  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
Mat  xxvL  16.  But  as  to  the  sequel,  we  learn  that  this 
paltry  sum,  the  mere  price  of  a  slave,  which  Judas  got 
for  his  treachery,  instead  of  proving  a  gain  to  its  pos- 
sessor, became  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  soul;  for, 
when  he  saw  the  condemnation  which  befell  Jesus,  his 
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heart  smote  him  for  having  betrayed  the  innocent;  and 
either  immediately  before,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
shortly  after  the  crucifizion,  he  threw  down  before  the 
priests  in  the  temple  the  thirty  pieces  he  had  received  from 
them,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  hanged  himself,  Mat  zztU.  &. 

Such  are  the  melancholy  facts  respecting  the  case  of 
Jadas;  and  the  question  arises,  How  are  they  to  be 
accounted  fori  What  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
theory  of  this  man's  character?  The  common  opinion 
now,  and  in  all  ages,  has  certainly  been,  that  he  was 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  tenn  a  traitor,  and  conse- 
quently an  apostate — one,  who  from  false  motives  had 
originally  joined  himself  to  the  company  of  Jesus,  and 
who,  when  he  saw  things  turning  out  otherwise  than 
he  expected,  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  secure 
a  little  gain  to  himself  before  all  was  over,  though  at 
the  expense  of  proving  faithless  to  the  Master  and  the 
cause  he  had  hitherto  professed  to  support.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  the  impression  naturally  produced  respect- 
ing him  by  the  luiguage  of  Scripture,  especially  by 
that  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  alone  could  fathom  the 
depths  of  such  a  character.  In  his  very  first  allusion 
to  the  evil  that  was  lurking  in  the  bosom  of  this  dis- 
ciple, he  employed  a  designation,  which  bespoke  the 
nearest  connection  with  the  wicked  one — represented 
him  even  as  an  impersonation  of  the  prince  of  darkness; 
"  he  is  a  devil."  Nor  is  the  expression  scarcely  less 
strong,  which  was  used  in  our  Lord's  last  moments, 
when  in  his  solemn  address  to  the  Father,  he  named 
this  apostle  by  the  emphatic  term,  **  the  son  of  per- 
dition," Jn.  xTii.  12 — the  veiy  epithet  implied  by  St«  Paul 
to  that  full  development  and  consummation  of  apos- 
tasy which  was  to  appear  in  the  antichrist,  aTh.iLs. 
Even  this  is  not  all;  for  both  by  our  Lord  himself,  and 
by  the  eleven  afterwards,  Judas  is  associated  with 
those  portions  of  prophetic  Scripture  which  spake 
beforehand  of  the  deep-rooted  enmity  and  treacherous 
behaviour  of  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the  object, 
and  which  was  also  to  find  a  peculiar  culmination  in 
some  one  individual — Judas  Iscariot  is  identified  by 
them  as  that  individual,  Fi.  xlL  9;  Izix.  ii6;  dx.  8;  oorap.  with 
Jn.  xliL  18;  Ac  L  19-21.  He  did  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  discipleship,  in  the  most  intensely  personal  form, 
and  under  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  what, 
in  the  larger  circle,  the  heads  and  rulers  of  the  people 
did — with  spiteful  and  bitter  feeling  betrayed  the  Holy 
One  to  his  enemies — the  former  to  unbelieving  Jews, 
the  latter  to  godless  Gentiles. 

These  representations  seem  decisive  enough  as  to  the 
bad  pre-eminence  of  Judas  in  guilt;  they  mark  him 
out  as  one  of  the  most  worthless  and  reprobate  of  men. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  have  felt  disinclined  to  accredit 
this,  unable  to  conceive  how  a  character  so  hardened 
in  iniquity  should  have  formed  itself  so  rapidly,  or  how, 
if  it  had  been  formed,  there  should  have  followed  dose 
upon  the  fatal  act  such  bitter  and  intolerable  relent- 
ings.  Hence,  ingenious  and  softening  hypotheses  have 
been  framed.  It  has  been  thought  that  Judas,  while 
basely  yielding  to  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  possibly  con- 
ceived no  great  evil  might  arise  out  of  his  treachery, 
that  Jesus  might  be  able  to  establish  his  innocence,  nay 
rise  higher  by  the  very  ordeal  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected (so  substantially,  Paulus,  Hase,  Winer,  Thiele, 
&c.)  Latterly  some  have  gone  even  farther,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  policy  rather  than  avarice  was  the  prompt- 
ing influence  in  the  mind  of  Judas;  that  he  wished 
merely  to  force  on  a  crisis  in  his  Master's  affiuis,  which 
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he  perceived  to  be  sufiering  by  undue  dday;  that  he 
expected  thus  to  bring  Jesus  into  a  position  which 
would,  in  a  manner,  compel  him  to  vindicate  his  cause, 
to  quell  opposition,  and  set  up  his  kingdom  in  power 
and  glory,  which  being  aooomplisbed,  Judas  of  oomse, 
whose  boldness  and  sagadty  should  have  done  sudi 
good  service,  could  not  but  receive  some  vrorthy 
acknowledgment  (Momder,  Whately.  Do  Qnineey.  Drakim, 
Hanu,  te.)  Views  of  this  sort,  however,  will  not  stands 
serious  examination.  For,  (1.)  they  are  entirely  hypo- 
thetical. There  is  not  a  word  to  countenance  them  in 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  narrative;  nor  so  much  as  a  hint 
dropped,  that  Judas  had  any  thought  of  continuing  hU 
oonnection  with  Jesus  after  the  fatal  nighty  much  less 
dreamed  of  promoting  by  a  dexterous  stroke  the  inte- 
rest of  his  Master.  If  such  palliations  existed,  conld 
the  inspired  record  have  utterly  ignoired  them  ?  (2.)  The 
part  ascribed  to  Judas  is  far  too  subtie,  intricate,  and 
remote  from  common  apprehension,  to  have  been  in  the 
least  d^ree  probable.  Judas,  like  the  other  disciples, 
was  a  man  in  huxoUe  life^  and,  as  such,  neither  cvptr 
ble  of  concocting,  nor  likely  even  to  think  of,  any  plsn 
which  was  to  depend  for  its  success  ona  skilful  manage- 
ment of  political  parties,  and  the  violent  movements  of 
a  public  convulsion.  His  natural  position  in  society 
and  his  ^»ostolical  training  formed  no  preparation  for 
such  an  adventurous  project;  and  the  idea  seems  not 
less  fanciful  than  groundless.  Besides,  if  such  really 
had  been  the  object  in  view,  why  the  stipulating  for 
a  pecuniary  recompense  beforehand;  and  why  again, 
when  the  season  of  remorse  came,  did  the  burn- 
ing agony  connect  itself  so  closely  with  the  ill-gottoi 
treasure,  and  the  guilty  work  for  which  it  was  paid! 
This,  surely,  bespoke  something  else  than  the  far- 
reaching  look  of  a  sagacious  and  calculating  politidso. 
(3.)  The  view,  still  farther,  stands  in  irreconcilable  op- 
position to  the  plain  testimonies  of  Scripture.  Were  it 
well-grounded,  the  dilTerence  between  Judas  and  his 
fellow-disGiples  had  been  quite  a  measurable  one;  he 
was  but  a  shade  more  worldly  in  his  aspiratrans,  and 
less  wise  in  his  procedure,  tluui  the  rest — while  at  bot- 
tom his  heart  might  be  as  leal  and  his  intentions  as 
good  as  any  of  them.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  when  we 
turn  to  Scripture.  There  we  find  no  such  wire-dzavn 
distinctions;  he  belongs  to  a  totally  different  dass,  and 
appears  wedded  to  a  rival  interest.  The  others  are  weak, 
indeed,  and  vacillating,  perplexed  and  faint-hearted, 
still  dreaming  of  earthly  prospects  that  are  never  to  be 
realized;  but  he  is  entirely  off  in  a  counter  direction;  the 
spirit  of  love  and  fidelity  have  gone  out  of  his  heart; 
the  spirit  of  the  wicked  one  has  taken  its  place,  roider- 
ing  him  a  traitor,  an  apostate,  a  son  of  perdition.  If 
we  are  asked,  how  we  can  account  for  such  a  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  evil?  we  ask  in  reply, 
how  can  you  dispose  of  such  representations!  We 
know  nothing  of  Judas  but  from  the  testimony  of  Saip- 
ture;  and  a  theoxy  that  would  explain  the  facts  of  his 
case  in  a  manner  not  consistent  witii  this  testimony, 
is  not  to  explicate  the  difficulties  of  a  character  that 
we  know,  but  to  exhibit  a  character  which  we  have  made 
for  ourselves.  (4.)  Finally,  the  actual  drcumstanoes  of 
the  case,  when  fairly  taken  into  account,  render  the 
common  view  by  much  the  most  natural  and  oonsiBteat 
What  were  those  drcumstanoes!  Judas  stands  all 
along  much  in  the  same  relation  to  Christy  that  Ahi- 
thophel  did  to  David.  He  is  a  prudent,  active,  saga- 
dous,  but  withal  thoroughly  selfish  and  workUy  man. 
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His  religion,  like  other  tUiigs,  is  made  subservient  to 
his  temporal  interest;  the  godliness  he  cultivates  is  that 
only  which  appears  to  be  conducive  to  gain.  In  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  he  had,  no  doubt,  to 
count  the  cost;  but  the  evidences  of  marvellous  power 
and  greatness  which  showed  themselves  forth  in  Jesus 
begot  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  safe  adventure,  and 
formed  the  surest  road  to  future  aggrandizement.  A 
change  however  ensued;  from  the  time  that  Jesus  began 
plainly  to  discourage  the  expectations  of  his  followers 
in  re^>ect  to  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  even  to  give 
intimations  of  his  own  sufferings  and  death  (t.e.  from 
near  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  his  ministry),  a 
recoil  took  place  in  the  minds  of  all  the  disciples,  and 
pre-eminently,  we  may  well  suppose,  in  the  mind  of 
Judas.  Their  faith  now  became  weak  and  inconstant, 
but  that  of  Judas  altogether  gave  way;  and  when,  during 
the  closing  months  of  our  Lord's  course,  the  announce- 
ments became  more  distinct,  and  the  signs  altogether 
more  manifest,  of  a  coming  catastrophe,  Judas  resolved 
to  turn  to  account  the  opportunities  he  had.  He 
therefore  commenced  thief,  and  stole  from  the  com- 
mon bag,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  Jn.  xiL  6. 
As  the  base  appetite  was  thus  stealthily  fed,  it  grew  in 
iniperiousness,  and  grudged  whatever  seemed  to  take 
from  the  means  on  which  it  had  to  operate.  Hence  it  was 
Judas  who  chiefly  complained  of  the  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  precious  ointment  which  was  poured 
by  Mary  at  Bethany  on  the  person  of  Jesus;  since  if 
turned  into  cash  it  might  have  added  three  hundred 
pence  to  the  resources  at  his  command,  Jn.  xU.  4.  It  was 
now,  at  last,  that  matters  on  both  sides  visibly  tended 
to  a  crisis.  Not  only  did  Jesus,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  vindicate  the  loving  devotion  of  Mary  and 
rebuke  the  grudging  spirit  of  Judas,  but  he  declared 
his  satisfaction  with  the  anointing  specially  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  to  serve  for  his  burial-peifume — so 
certain,  and  so  near  also,  was  the  period  for  his  succumb- 
ing to  the  stroke  of  death.  Other  things,  too,  pointed 
pretty  plainly  in  the  same  direction;  for,  instead  of 
improving  the  favourable  moment  which  had  recently 
occurred  at  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  for 
publidy  asserting  his  claims  and  erecting  his  throne, 
Jesus  shrunk  back  again  into  comparative  retirement 
— thus  letting  slip  another,  and  what  might  well  seem 
to  be  the  last,  opportunity  for  establishing  his  temporal 
dominion.  How  could  a  man  like  Judas  fail  now 
especially  to  be  conscious  that  he  was  altogether  in  a 
wrong  position  ?  The  game  was  manifestly  up  for  him; 
he  must  somehow  be  out  of  the  concern;  and  since  he 
had  been  so  sharply  taken  up  at  Bethany  respecting  the 
cost  of  the  ointment,  why  should  he  be  scrupulous 
about  the  mode  of  doing  it  ?  If  defeated  of  his  aim  in 
one  direction  he  will  make  up  for  it  in  another.  And 
so  quitting  his  hold  of  the  good,  he  falls,  in  just  retri- 
bution, under  the  grasp  of  evil;  Satan  goads  him  on 
to  a  compact  with  the  chief-priests,  which  is  presently 
detected  and  exposed  by  the  all-seeing  Master;  and  the 
traitor  and  his  accomplices  are  hurried  forward  with 
precipitate  haste  to  consummate  their  design. 

There  is  nothing  incredible,  or  even  very  singular,  in 
aU  this;  it  is  what  in  substance  has  been  often  repeated; 
and  if  the  downward  progress  was  here  speedier  than 
usual,  and  the  culminating  act  more  dreadful,  is  not 
this  amply  explained  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  course  of  iniquity  was  pursued  ?  Who  ever 
sinned  thus  under  the  eye  of  such  a  Master,  and  amid 


such  wonderful  manifestations  of  divine  grace  and 
majesty  T  Clinging  in  spite  of  all  that  was  daily  seen 
and  heard  but  the  more  closely  to  its  iniquity,  the 
heart  of  Judas  must  have  become  hardened  beyond 
measure  in  evil,  as  the  guilt  in  which  it  involved  him 
contracted  the  deepest  aggravation.  And  yet,  when 
the  terrible  act  was  committed,  and  the  bloody  tragedy 
to  which  it  led  rose  fully  on  his  view,  those  same  in- 
fluences could  scarcely  fail  to  come  back  with  vengeful 
power  on  the  troubled  conscience  of  the  traitor,  and 
awake  to  action  the  better  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
slumbered  in  his  bosom.  They  did  so,  as  similar 
though  less  potent  influences  have  often  done  since; 
and  life  itself  became  intolerable  to  him  under  the  re« 
collection  of  such  senseless  infatuation  and  amazing 
hardihood  in  crime. 

But  if  the  conduct  of  Judas  himself  be  thus  in  some 
degree  explicable,  how  shall  we  explain  the  conduct  of 
Jesus  in  choosing  such  a  person  into  the  number  of  his 
apostles,  on  the  supposition  that  from  the  first  he  knew 
what  was  in  the  man?  Important  reasons,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  not  wanting  for  the  procedure,  and  they  are 
not  very  far  to  seek.  The  presence  of  such  a  false 
friend  in  the  company  of  his  immediate  disciples  was 
needed,  first  of  all,  to  complete  the  circle  of  Christ's 
trials  and  temptations.  He  could  not  otherwise  have 
known  by  personal  experience  some  of  the  sharpest 
wounds  inflicted  by  human  perverseness  and  ingratitude, 
nor  exhibited  his  superiority  to  the  evil  of  the  world  in 
its  most  offensive  forms.  But  for  the  deceit  and 
treachery  of  Judas  he  shotdd  not  have  been  in  all 
things  tempted  like  his  brethren.  Then,  thus  only 
could  the  things  undergone  by  his  great  prototype 
David,  find  their  proper  counterpart  in  him  who  was 
to  enter  into  David's  heritage,  and  raise  from  the 
dust  David's  throne.  Of  the  things  written  in  the 
Psalms  concerning  him—written  there  as  derived  from 
the  depths  of  David's  sore  experience  and  sharp  con- 
flict with  evil,  but  destined  to  meet  again  in  a  still 
greater  than  he— few  have  more  affecting  prominence 
given  to  them  than  those  which  relate  to  the  hardened 
wickedness,  base  treachery,  and  reprobate  condition  of 
a  false  friend,  whose  words  were  smooth  as  butter  but 
whose  actions  were  drawn  swords,  who  ate  of  his  meat 
but  lifted  up  the  heel  against  him.  Other  prophecies 
also,  especially  two  in  Zechariah,  ch.  x.  12.  I3;  xiii.  6, 
waited  for  their  accomplishment  on  such  a  course  of 
ingratitude  and  treachery  as  that  pursued  by  Judas. 
Further,  the  relation  in  which  this  false  but  ungenial 
and  sharp-sighted  disciple  stood  to  the  rectitude  of 
Jesus,  afforded  an  important  reason  for  his  presence 
and  agency.  It  was  well  that  those  who  stood  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  Saviour  failed  to  discover 
any  fault  in  him;  that  none  of  them,  when  the  hour  of 
trial  came,  could  convict  him  of  sin,  though  the  most 
watchful  inspection  had  been  exercised,  and  the  most 
anxious  efforts  had  been  made,  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  much  more,  that  even  this  bosom-friend, 
who  had  been  privy  to  all  his  counsels,  and  had  seen 
him  in  his  most  unguarded  moments,  was  equaUy  in- 
capable of  finding  any  evil  in  him;  he  could  betray 
Jesus  to  his  enemies,  but  he  could  furnish  these  enemies 
with  no  proof  of  his  criminality;  nay,  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  in  his  soul,  he  went  back  to  testify 
to  them,  that  in  delivering  up  Jesus,  he  had  betrayed 
innocent  blood.  What  more  conclusive  evidence  could 
the  world  have  had,  that  our  Lord  was  indeed  without 
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spot  and  blameless  f  Finally,  the  appeanmoe  of  such  a 
person  as  Judas  among  the  immediate  attendants  of 
Jesus  was  needed  as  an  example  of  the  strength  of 
human  depravity — how  it  can  lurk  under  the  most 
sacred  professions,  subsist  in  the  hoUest  company,  live 
and  grow  amid  the  clearest  light,  the  solemnest  warn- 
ings, the  tenderest  entreaties,  and  the  divinest  works. 
The  instruction  afforded  by  the  incarnation  and  public 
ministry  of  the  Son  of  Grod  would  not  have  been  oom- 
plete  without  such  a  memorable  exhibition  by  its  side 
of  the  darker  aspects  of  human  nature;  the  church 
should  have  wanted  a  portion  of  the  materials  required 
for  her  future  warning  and  admonition;  and  on  this 
account  also,  there  was  a  valid  reason  for  the  caHling  of 
one  who  could  act  the  shameful  part  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
It  only  remains  to  notice,  in  connection  with  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  the  two  accounts  given  of  his 
death  and  of  the  disposal  of  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
which  present  some  notable  differences.  St.  Matthew 
simply  tells  us  that  having  thrown  down  the  money  in 
the  temple  before  the  chief -priests,  Judas  went  and 
hanged  himself  (dTirri^TOf  lit.  he  choked  or  strangled 
himself);  that  the  priests  deemed  it  improper  to  put 
the  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  since  it  was 
the  price  of  blood,  but  applied  it  to  the  purchase  of  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  potter's  field  for  the  burial  of 
strangers,  which  hence  became  known  as  the  field  of 
blood,  eh.  xTTiL  3-8.  But  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts 
it  is  stated  by  way  of  explanation,  in  the  midst  of 
Peter's  speech,  that  Judas  purchased  a  field  with  the 
reward  of  iniquity,  that  the  field  was  in  consequence 
called  Aceldama,  or  the  field  of  blood,  and  that  Judas 
himself  falling  headlong  (it  is  not  said  where  or  how) 
burst  asunder  yi  the  midst,  and  his  bowels  gushed  out. 
This  statement,  occupying  two  verses,  and  interrupting 
the  thread  of  Peter's  address,  was  evidently  thrown  in 
as  a  parenthesiB  by  the  historian,  for  the  information 
of  people  at  a  distance,  and  is  so  regarded  by  the  great 
body  of  interpreters.  It  should,  therefore,  be  viewed 
as  a  representation  taken  from  a  remoter  period  than 
the  account  presented  by  the  other  evangelist,  which 
partly  explains  the  peculiarity  of  its  form.  It  was 
natural  that  in  process  of  time  Judas  should  be  virtually 
identified  with  the  chief- priests,  to  whom  he  had  sold 
himself  to  do  iniquity,  and  that  he  might  be  regarded 
as  in  effect  doing  what  they  did  with  the  money  that 
accrued  to  him  for  his  share  in  the  foul  transactions 
between  them.  In  other  parts  of  Scripture  we  find 
quite  similar  identifications  (for  ex.  Hat.  tIU.  6  camp,  with 
Lu.  vU.  S;  Mat.  x.  36  eomp.  with  Hat  xx.  SO,  alw>  Aete  fiL  16);  and 
it  was  the  more  natural  here,  as  in  the  psalms  applied  by 
Peter  to  Judas  there  was  by  anticipation  the  same  sort 
of  identification  of  the  traitor  and  his  unbelieving  coun- 
trymen. Then,  in  regard  to  what  befell  Judas  himself, 
there  is  no  need  for  going  to  the  extreme  of  Li^tfoot, 
who  seems  to  think  the  worst  imaginable  here  hardly 
bad  enough.  He  thinks,  that  while  "  Judas  was  re- 
turning to  his  mates  from  the  temple,  the  devil,  who 
dwelt  in  him,  caught  him  up  on  high,  strangled  him, 
and  threw  him  down  headlong;  so  that,  dashing  upon 
the  ground,  he  burst  in  the  midst,  and  his  guts  issued 
out,  and  the  devil  went  out  in  so  horrid  an  exit.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  the  deserts  of  the  wicked  wretch, 
and  with  the  title  of  Iscariot.  The  wickedness  he  had 
committed  was  above  all  example,  and  the  punishment 
he  suffered  was  beyond  all  precedent."  In  the  present 
day  such  an  explanation  will  hardly  be  deemed  in  ao- 


coidance  with  the  laws  of  probability;  nor  is  it  needed. 
The  discrepance  between  the  two  nanaidves  must  be 
understood  to  arise  from  our  having  the  story  in  frag- 
ments; but  it  is  perfectly  explicable  on  the  ordinary  sup- 
position, that  the  rope  with  which  Judas  hanged  himself 
broke,  and  he  fell  and  burst  his  abdomen. 

The  question  has  been  often  agitated  whether  Judas 
was  present  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  left  the  assemUy  before  the  institution  actually  took 
place;  but  with  no  very  decisive  result.  The  oondn- 
sion  reached  on  either  side  has  very  oonmumly  been 
determined  by  doctrinal  prepossessions,  rather  than  by 
exegetical  principles.  Of  the  three  synoptic  evangeliats, 
Matthew  and  Mark  represent  the  charge  of  an  inten- 
tion to  betray  on  the  part  of  Judas,  as  bong  brought 
against  him  between  the  paschal  feast  and  the  sapper, 
while  Luke  does  not  mention  it  till  both  feasts  were 
finished;  yet  none  of  them  say  preduidy  when  he  left 
the  chamber.  From  this  sorely  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  nothing  very  material  depended  on  the  circnm- 
stance.  If  Judas  did  leave  before  the  oonuneDoe- 
ment  of  the  supper,  it  was  plainly  not  because  he  was 
formally  excluded,  but  because  he  felt  it  to  be  manStf 
impossible  to  continue  any  longer  in  such  company. 
As,  however,  it  seems  certain  from  Jn.  xiii.  30,  that 
he  left  the  moment  Jesus  brought  home  the  charge 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  sop,  and  as  it  is  next  to  cer- 
tain that  the  feast  then  proceeding  was  not  that  of  the 
supper,  the  probabilities  of  the  case  (and  we  can  only 
speak  of  such)  must  be  held  to  be  on  the  side  of  hit 
previous  withdrawaL  The  requisitionB  of  time,  too^ 
favour  the  same  view;  since,  ijf  Judas  did  not  leave 
till  so  late  as  the  close  of  both  feasts,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  how  he  should  have  had  time  to 
arrange  with  the  chief-priests  for  prooeeding  with  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  that  very  night.  The  matter  in  this 
shape  came  alike  on  him  and  on  them  by  surprise; 
fresh  consultations,  therefore,  required  to  be  held,  freah 
measures  to  be  adopted;  and  these  neoeaearily  de- 
manded time,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  some  hours. 
Altogether  the  probability  of  his  departure  before  the 
institution  of  the  supper  seems  the  greater. 

2.  JcDAB,  "not  Iscariot,"  another  of  our  Lord's  disr 
dples.     (See  Judk.) 

3.  JUDAJB,  sumamed  BABaABAS.  He  was  a  person 
of  some  note  in  the  churdi  of  Jerusalem,  probably  one 
of  the  elders  there,  who,  along  with  Silaa,  was  chosen 
to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to 
the  church  at  Antioch,  to  explain  to  the  brethren  there, 
and  commend  the  decree  which  had  been  come  to  re- 
specting droumcision.  Judas,  as  well  as  Silas,  ii 
spoken  of  as  occupying  the  position  or  poasessing  the 
gifts  of  a  prophet^  Ae.  xr.  ss,  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
was  commonly  understood  in  the  apostolic  church;  that 
is,  so  faur  furnished  with  spiritual  endowments,  as  to  be 
able,  authoritatively,  to  speak  forth  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  whether  or  not  with  reference  to  things  to  come. 
After  remaining  for  a  Uttle  at  Antioch  he  retuned  to 
Jerusalem.  His  ruune  does  not  occur  again  in  New 
Testament  history. 

4.  Judas,  a  person  at  Damascus,  in  whose  house 
Paul  lodged  for  some  time  after  the  memorable  period 
of  hia  convermon,  Ac.  ix.  ii.  Whether  this  Judas  was  a 
believer  in  Jesus  is  not  said;  but  it  may  be  prohshly 
inferred  that  he  was,  otherwise  the  contimied  sojoom 
of  Paul  in  his  house  till  Ananias  had  administered  to 
him  the  rite  of  baptism,  could  scarcely  have  taken 
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ybice.  We  are  simply  told  of  him  ihat  he  lodged  in 
the  street  which  was  called  Straight.     {See  Dauascus.) 

5.  Judas  of  Galilee.  This  Judas  stood  altogether 
bejond  the  circle  of  Christian  discipleship,  and  in  point 
of  time  was  prior  to  any  of  those  already  mentioned, 
though  his  name  does  not  occur  till  after  the  beginnings 
of  the  Christian  church.  He  is  simply  referred  to  by 
Gramaliel  in  his  speech  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  as 
having,  in  what  he  calls  "the  days  of  the  taxing," 
drawn  much  people  after  him,  and  perished,  Ac.  ▼.  37. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judas  indicated  is  the 
one  who  took  occasion  of  the  census  made  under  Quiri- 
nus  (or  Cyrenius)  in  the  year  a.d.  6  (i.e.  about  ten 
years  after  the  real  birth-year  of  our  Lord),  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Romans.  He  is  some- 
times styled  Judas  Gaulonitis,  having  been  a  native  of 
Gamala  (Jos.  Ant.  xvUi.  i,  wet.  i),  and  the  Galilean,  or  of 
Galilee,  from  having  commenced  his  insurrectionary 
movements  in  that  part  of  the  cotmtry.  It  is  only  in 
Josephus  that  we  have  any  account  of  his  principles 
and  proceedings,  and  even  there  the  account  is  some- 
what broken  and  fragmentary.  According  to  it  Judas 
was,  in  regard  to  state  matters,  merely  a  bold  and 
enthusiastic  Pharisee— a  great  asserter  of  national 
liberty  and  independence — declaring  the  taking  of  an 
assessment  to  be  an  introduction  to  downright  slavery 
— and  proclaiming  God  alone  to  be  the  Lord  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  Jewish  people.  These  principles,  the  histo- 
rian tells  us,  were  eagerly  embraced  by  many,  and  even 
though  the  disturbances  immediately  raised  by  Judas 
were  soon  suppressed,  yet  the  principles  of  the  party 
long  survived.  Josephus  even  goes  so  far  as  to  reckon 
Judas  the  founder  of  a  distinct  sect  or  party  among 
the  Jews,  differing,  however,  from  the  Pharisees  only 
in  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  their  views  of  poli- 
tical freedom  (Ant  xviii.  i.soct  6).  Indeed,  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  principles  of  Judas  were 
perpetuated  in  the  party  who  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  Zealots,  and  who,  by  their  extravagance  and  atro- 
cities, hurried  on  the  final  calamities  and  utter  downfall 
of  the  Jewish  polity  (see  Lardner'a  CrediblUty,  ch.  is.  lo). 

JUDE.  Little  can  be  certainly  affirmed  respecting 
Jude  or  Judas,  the  writer  of  the  epistle.  The  name 
was  a  common  one;  and  several  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  who  lx>re  it. 

He  describes  himself  as  the  '^  brother  of  James,*' 
Judei.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  James  re- 
ferred to  was  a  distinguished  man — one  so  well  known 
in  the  church  that  the  naming  of  the  relationship  would 
at  once  identify  the  writer.  Now  there  was  such  a 
James  of  special  note  among  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem, 
Ac.  zU.  17;  XT.  13-21;  xxl.  18;  whom,  too,  St.  Paul  describes 
as  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  Ga.  i.  W;  li.  o,  12.  We  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  condusion  that  this  was  the  James 
of  whom  Jude  speaks,  and  consequently  that  Jude 
was  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  Further,  we 
find  in  the  Gospels  these  identical  names  designating 
persons,  there,  too,  called  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  Mat. 
xilL  56;  Uar.  Ti.  3.  We  may  fairly  suppose,  then,  that 
they  were  the  same — ^the  Jude  of  the  epistle,  and  his 
brother  James. 

It  is  questioned  whether  tliese  were,  properly  speak- 
ing, our  Lord's  brothers,  or  (according  to  the  frequent 
larger  use  of  the  term  in  both  Testaments)  his  more 
distant  relatives.  Some  have  imagined  them  Josephus 
children  by  a  former  wife;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
We  must  rather  accept  one  or  other  branch  of  the  follow- 
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ing  alternative:  they  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
or  else  they  were  our  Lord's  cousins.  Now  we  find 
that  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  had  a  sister  also  called 
Mary,  and  described  as  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 

Hat.  xxvU.  56;  Mar.  xt.  40, 47;  xri.  1;  Jn.  xix.  25;  these  being  the 

names  of  two  of  those  enumerated,  in  the  places  dted 
above,  among  Christ's  brethren.  It  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that,  as  there  were  two  sisters  each  called 
Mary,  there  might  be  four  cousins — two  bearing  the 
name  of  James,  and  two  that  of  Joses.  We  must 
therefore  see  if  we  can  collect  any  other  evidence. 
And  there  is  this  strong  presumptive  proof  that  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  had  no  other  son :  when  the  Lord 
was  on  the  cross,  he  committed  her  to  the  chai^  of 
John  the  beloved  disciple,  who  took  her  from  that 
hour  to  his  own  home,  Jn.  xix.  26,  n.  Joseph  her  hus- 
band, it  is  to  be  supposed,  was  then  dead;  but  it  is 
most  improbable  that  if  she  had  sons  of  her  own  she 
would  be  carried  to  the  house  of  another,  who  was  to 
become  a  son  to  her,  however  dear  and  honoured  that 
other  might  be.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  "  brethren" 
of  Jesus  did  not  yet  believe — a  point  on  which  some- 
thing shall  soon  be  said — the  objection  is  not  sufiicient 
as  a  reason  why  she  should  not  dwell  with  them. 
For  his  "brethren"  were  very  shortly  after  in  full 
communion  of  heart  and  spirit  with  Mary  and  the 
apostles,  Ac.  1. 14.  The  whole  matter  fairly  considered, 
the  inference  seems  most  probable  that  the  James  and 
Jude,  called  brothers,  were  our  Lord's  cousins. 

There  is  another  question  more  difficult  to  decide : 
were  they  apostles?  In  the  list  furnished  by  St. 
Luke  we  find  (besides  James  the  son  of  Zebedee) 
"  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  and  ''Judas  the  brother 
of  James,"  La.vl. i6,i6;Ac.i.i3.  ''Brother"  is  here  in- 
serted in  the  authorized  version;  there  being  an  ellipsis 
in  the  original.  But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is 
the  right  word;  "father"  and  "son,"  the  other  pos- 
sible supplements,  under  the  circumstances,  being  each 
unlikely.  Is,  then,  this  pair  identical  with  that  desig- 
nated our  Lord's  brethren  or  cousins!  James  the 
apostle  is  the  son  of  Alpheus;  and  Mary  the  Virgin's 
sister,  the  mother  of  a  James,  is  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
more  correctly  Clopas,  Jn.xix.25.  Now  Clopas  and 
Alpheus  are  but  varying  Greek  forms  of  one  Hebrew 
word.  So  that,  even  from  the  designation  of  James  in 
the  apostolic  lists,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  son  of  the  second  Mary.  There  is  additional 
presumption  from  the  fact,  that  the  James  at  Jeru- 
salem takes  a  prominent  part — almost  the  precedence 
— in  the  council  of  apostles  and  elders,  Ac.xt.i3-21; 
which  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  done,  had  he 
not  been  an  apostle  himself.  Moreover,  St.  Paul  ranks 
him  with  Peter  and  John  as  a  pillar,  Ga.  ii  O;  implies 
his  apostolic  position,  iCo.  xt.  7;  and  ahnost  asserts 
it,  Oa.  1. 10.  The  suggestion  that  James,  not  being  one 
of  the  twelve,  might  be  one  of  those  afterwards  like 
Barnabas  accounted  apostles,  is  not  satisfactory. 

Reasons  such  as  those  just  urged  seem  well-nigh 
decisive.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  in 
opposition  to  them.  For  neither  James  nor  Jude 
designates  himself  an  apostle,  Ja.  1. 1;  Jade  1.  But  this 
is  not  of  much  weight.  It  is  true  that  St.  Paul,  in 
his  letters  to  various  churches,  always  announces  his 
apostleship,  except  when  he  joins  others  not  apostles 
with  hunself,  Phl.l.i;  iTh.l.i;2Th.i.i;  and  that  Peter 
does  the  same.  But  even  Paul  writing  to  Philemon, 
and  John  to  the  elect  lady  and  to  Gains,  and  yet  more 
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remtakMy  to  the  aeven  churchee  of  Asm,  drop  the 
apoetoUo  title,  Phile.  ij  8  Jn.  i;  s  Jn.  1;  Re.  L  4.  And  we 
cannot  in  such  a  matter  argue  from  the  usage  of  one 
writer  to  that  of  another.  But  there  is  a  yet  stronger 
objection.  Our  Lord's  "  brethren"  did  not  believe  in 
him,  JQ.Til.6.  And  this  unbelief  was  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  (oomp.Mur.iiLSi. 
si).  It  was  not  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  the  Pharisees; 
but  possibly  it  was  such  that  persons  to  incredubus 
would  not  have  been  selected  as  apostles.  If,  then, 
James  and  Jude  were  among  the  unbelieving  brethren, 
we  cannot  imagine  them  the  same  with  the  apostolic 
pair.  But  four  brethren  axe  named,  and  also  sisters. 
Hat.  zUL  66,  AS.  Joses,  and  possibly  Simon,  and  the 
"sbters,"  might  very  well  be  the  persons  designated, 
Mar.  111.31,32;  and  there  is  nothing  in  Jn.  vii.  8,  5,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  confine  the  word  *' brethren"  to 
the  four  elsewhere  specially  named.  Belatives  gene- 
rally might  be  intended  there. 

It  is  not  becoming  to  speak  positively  upon  a  matter 
respecting  which  the  most  learned  and  conscientious 
scholars  have  differed.  While,  therefore,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  James  and  Jude  were  our  Lord's 
cousins,  not  literally  his  brothers,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  probability  is  strong  that  they  were  the 
apostles  who  bore  those  names.  The  whole  question  is 
well  argued  by  Dr.  Mill  (ObMrvaUona  on  Faath.  Prlno.  part 
IL  ohap.  11.  Met.  3,  pp.  219-274,  edit.  i86i).  Dr.  Alford  main- 
tains the  opposite  opinion  (Prolog.  toEplsUeofSt  Jamea, 
Mot  1.);  see  also  in  this  Diet,  at  James  (3).  On  the 
other  hand,  see  Bishop  Ellioott  s  admirable  note  (utit. 
Lect  on  the  Life  of  oar  Lord,  pp.  97, 86, 2d  edit.) 

Assuming  the  Jude  of  the  epistle  to  be  one  of  the 
apostles,  we  find  that  he  had  two  other  names — 
Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus,  Mat  x.  S;  Mar.  Ui  is.  Some 
modem  critics  have  puzzled  themselves  in  regard  to 
these;  but  there  can  surely  be  no  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting the  received  opinion,  that  the  three  appellations 
belong  to  the  same  person.  Of  this  apostle  no  other 
record  is  preserved  in  the  Gospels  than  that  on  one 
occasion  he  addressed  a  question  to  our  Lord,  Jn.  xir.  22. 

But  it  would  not  be  proper  to  omit  the  interesting 
story  told  by  Eusebiua,  out  of  Hegesippus,  of  the  grand- 
sons of  Jude,  our  Lord's  brother^— that  the  ** brethren" 
were  married  the  Scripture  tells  us,  i  Co.  iz.  6.  The  em- 
peroT  Domitian  was  harassed  by  guilty  fear,  like  another 
Herod,  Mat.  11.  s,  by  what  he  heard  of  the  coming  king- 
dom of  Christ.  And  so  the  grandsons  of  Jude  were 
placed  before  him,  and  confessed  themselves  of  David's 
seed.  Domitian  inquired  their  position  and  means  of 
living,  and  found  that  they  were  plain  men,  culti- 
vating their  own  piece  of  ground;  and  the  hardness  of 
their  hands  sufficiently  proved  ihaX  they  lived  by  their 
personal  labour.  Questioned  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
they  declared  that  it  was  of  a  spiritual  nature;  for  that 
he  in  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  be  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  his 
apprehensions  were  groundless,  dismissed  them  without 
injury;  and  they  lived  till  the  reign  of  Trajan,  hon- 
oured in  the  church  as  confessors  and  relatives  of  the 
Lord  (Htot.  Bodee.  lib.  HI.  cap.  xlx.  zx.)  [j.  A.] 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  It  has  been  explained  in 
the  preceding  article  that  the  writer  of  this  piece  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  brother  of  that  James  who  presided 
over  the  church  at  Jenlsalem,  and  also  one  of  our  Lord's 
cousins.  This  last  relationship,  however,  the  sacred 
penman  would  not  be  likely  to  put  forward.    It  has 


further  been  shown  that  there  is  probaUe  groond  fur 
believing  Jude  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  name. 

CanotUecU  auikority, — ^There  can  be  no  reasonahLe 
doubt  of  the  right  of  this  epistle  to  a  place  in  the  m- 
spired  canon.  Supposed  evidence  against  it  is  merdy 
negative,  and  would  never  have  been  allowed  any 
weight  but  for  the  apparent  citation  of  apocryphal 
writings — a  matter  to  be  afterwards  noticed — and  for 
the  presumed  obscurity  of  the  author.  Una,  as  some 
other  epistles,  is  not  in  the  Peshito  Syiiac:  few  of 
the  eadier  writers  mention  it;  and  Eusebiua  classes  it 
among  the  iPTiKey6fupa — books  not  universaDy  received 
(Hist  Eodea.  Ub.  IL  cap.  23;  ttb.  liL  oap.  25).  But  over-against 
all  this  can  be  placed  a  sufficient  mass  of  positive  proof; 
and  there  are  certainly  as  frequent  references  to  this 
letter  as,  considering  its  brevity,  could  be  escpected. 

We  have  the  dear  repeated  testimony  of  dement  of 
AlftYandria  (Stromat  Ubi  lU.  cap.  2,  p.  6\S,  edit  Pofctw;  FaBdi«. 
Ub.  iiL  oap^  8,  p.  280)  s  several  verses  (^  6,  u)  being  actually 
cited  in  the  last-named  place. 

TertuUian  expressly  ascribes  this  production  to  the 
apostle  Jude.  "  Eo  accedit  quod  Enoch  apud  Judam 
i^[>ostoluin  testimonium  possidet"  (DeHab.  MoLcapS.]*. 
182,  edit  Franek.  IW). 

Origen  says  that  it  contained  but  a  few  yeraes,  but 
was  replete  with  the  nervous  words  id  heavenly  grace 
(Comm.  In  Mat  xliL  66, 66^  torn  llL  p.  4CS,  edit  Boned.) 

Jerome  gives  a  candid  attestation :  "  Judas,  frater 
Jaoobi,  parvam  quidem,  qnsB  de  s^tem  cathoficts  est^ 
epistolam  reUqnit.  Et  quia  de  hbro  Enodi,  qui  apo- 
cryphus  est,  in  ea  assumit  testinumiuni,  a  plerisqae 
rejidtur:  tamen  auctoritatem  vetustate  jam  et  via 
meruit,  ut  inter  sacraa  scripturas  computeiur"  (Ontaiei, 
Script  ifiodea.  cap.  4,  Jodaa). 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  testimonies  whidi 
might  be  adduced.  More  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
seen  in  De  Wette  (Elnlelt  K.  T.  eeet  IM,  b);  Alford  (lYo- 
leg.  to  Jude,  eeet  IL);  Gaussen  (rheCaaoa  of  tta«  Holy  Ser^ 
part  L  book  Ir.  ehap.  w.  aeet  H,  r,  s).  And,  if  any  of  theie 
andent  writers  spoke  at  any  time  doubtfudly,  it  was 
not  because  they  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle;  but  they  were  at  first  slow,  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  to  allow  it  at  once  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  the  very  obscurity  of  Jude,  apostle  or  not, 
is  some  argument  in  favour  of  the  Mftak.  A  foiger 
would  probably  have  prefixed  a  more  distingriished 
name,  rather  than  have  fathered  his  composition  on  a 
man  of  whom  the  Scripture  record  says  literally  no- 
thing. 

But  there  is  evidence  most  weighty  which  yet  re- 
mains to  be  alleged.  In  the  andent  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books  we  ahnost  invariably  find  the  epistle  of 
Jude.  Thus  the  Muratorian  fragment:  "I^istda 
sane  Juds  et  superscripti  Johannis  duse  in  catlmlids 
habentur  "  (WeatooU  on  the  Ganon  of  the  N.  T.  app.  a  p.  663). 
See  also  the  Laodicean  catalogue,  863  A.D.  (the  authority 
of  which,  however,  must  be  admitted  to  be  question- 
able); the  Carthaginian,  397  A.D.;  and  the  Apostdio 
(ibid.  pp.  68r-6So) ;  and  a  variety  of  others  proceedixig 
from  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  diurehes.  Il 
b  not  surprising  that,  after  testimonies  like  theses  few 
even  among  modem  critics  have  ventured  to  question 
the  authority  of  this  epistle;  which,  it  may  be  added, 
has  been  defended  by  Jessien  (DeAathaitiaKplrt.jQda, 
Llpe.  1821);  and  by  Schott  (Der  ZvelU  Brief  Petri  and  dcr 
Brief  Jodii  erklMrt,  Erlansen,  1883). 

Purpose,  contenttf  and  atyle,  —  Hie  purpose  whicli 
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the  writer  bad  in  view  is  stated  by  himself.  For  alter 
the  inscription,  which  u  of  a  general  cast,  not  singling 
out  any  particular  class  or  local  body  of  Christians,  he 
says  that,  intending  to  write  "of  the  common  salva- 
tion," he  found  himself,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  utter 
a  solemn  warning  in  defence  of  the  faith,  imperilled  by 
the  evil  conduct  of  corrupt  men,  rer.  a.  Possibly  there 
was  some  observed  outbreak  which  gave  the  occasion. 
It  was  not  so  much  depravation  of  doctrine,  as  impurity 
of  practice.  And  the  evil  for  a  while  had  been  work- 
ing in  secret:  "certain  men  crept  in  unawares,'*  ?«r.  4; 
but  now  the  canker  showed  itself.  The  crisis  must  be 
met  promptly  and  resolutely.  And  therefore  the 
sacred  writer,  in  a  strain  of  impassioned  invective,  de- 
nounces those  who  turned  the  grace  of  God  "into 
lasciviousneBS,"  virtually  denying  God  by  disobeying 
his  law.  He  alarms  by  holding  out  three  examples  of 
such  sin  and  its  punishment — the  Israelites  that  sinned 
in  the  wilderness;  the  angels  that  **  kept  not  their  first 
estate;**  and  the  foul  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha, 
Tdr.  6-7.  He  next  describes  minutely  the  character  of 
those  whom  he  censures,  and  shows  how  of  old  they 
had  been  prophetically  marked  out  as  objects  of  de- 
served vengeance,  ver.  8-io.  Then,  turning  to  the 
faithful,  he  reminds  them  that  the  apostles  had  fore- 
warned them  that  evil  men  would  rise  in  the  church, 
ver.  17-19;  exhorts  them  to  maintain  their  own  stead- 
fastness, Ter.  90,  SI;  and  to  do  their  utmost  in  rescuing 
others  from  contamination,  ver.  S2, 23;  and  concludes 
with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  him  who  alone  could 
keep  his  people  from  falling,  ver.  24,  26.  The  whole 
was  thoroughly  applicable  to  a  time  when  iniquity  was 
abounding,  and  the  love  of  many  waxing  cold,  Uat. 

XXlT.  12. 

There  is  a  Jewish  tone  perceptible  in  this  epistle; 
not  merely  marking  the  nationality  of  the  writer,  but 
also  evidencing  his  conviction  that  those  he  addresaed 
were  familiar  with  Hebrew  history  and  Hebrew  tradi- 
tions, and  likely  to  be  influenced  by  exhortation  based 
upon  them.  Possibly  he  was  then  residing  in  Pales- 
tine. Some  have  imagined  an  Aramaic  cast  in  the 
language,  as  if  there  was  an  Aramaic  original.  But 
the  style  is  certainly  that  of  one  familiar  with  Greek. 
(See  De  Wette,  Einlelt  in  N.  T.  sect.  184, a). 

The  striking  similarity  of  this  epistle  to  that  known 
as  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  cannot  have  escaped  any 
reader*s  attention.  The  relation  between  the  two  will 
be  examined  in  the  article  Peter  (Second  Epirtle  of). 

Date. — ^There  is  little  to  guide  us  in  determining  the 
time  when  this  letter  was  written.  It  could  not  have 
been  at  a  very  early  period.  The  corruptions  described 
did  not  show  themselves  at  once.  And  yet  they  were 
but  newly  detected.  They  had  not  as  yet  had  oppor- 
tunity to  ascend  into  the  teacher's  chair.  We  may 
reasonably  believe,  moreover,  that  the  epistle  must  be 
dated  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  indeed  pre- 
sumptuous for  us  to  reason  from  our  own  conceptions 
upon  what  an  inspired  writer  would  say;  still,  seeing 
that  St.  Jude  was  recounting  heavy  judgments,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  mention  one  of  the  greatest,  if  it 
had  just  occurred;  more  especially  if  he,  as  suggested 
above,  and  those  he  addressed,  were  resident  in  Pales- 
tine. Little  can  be  gathered  from  the  mention  of  the 
apostles,  Ter.  17.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  they  or 
most  of  them  were  dead.  The  language  is  fully  appo- 
site, if  they  had  left  Judea,  and  were  preaching  in 
other  lands.     Neither,  it  may  be  observed  here,  does 


the  reference  to  them  prove  that  the  writer  was  not  an 
apoetle  himself.  A  man  perpetually  speaks  of  a  class 
to  which  he  belongs  without  any  indication  in  the 
form  of  his  expressions  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
alleged  citation  of  apoayphal  writings  furnishes  no 
note  of  time.  We  know  too  little  of  their  date,  even 
if  quotation  was  intended,  to  draw  any  conclusion 
therefrom.  Bleek  is  disposed  to  place  this  epistle  after 
the  death  of  James.  His  reason  is  curious:  Jude 
would  otherwise  have  had  no  inducement  to  write  such 
a  letter  (Elnleit.  in  N.  T.  p.  667) .  No  weight  can  be  aUowed 
to  such  an  argument.  It  is  a  very  vague  conclusion, 
then,  which  can  be  reached;  and  we  can  but  say  that 
the  probability  is,  that  Jude  wrote  before  the  polity 
and  city  and  temple  of  the  Jews  had  been  destroyed. 

AlUgtd  rtfertnct  toapocrypJuU  writings. — The  notice 
of  the  contention  of  Michael  with  the  devil  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  has  been  said  to  be  borrowed  from  a 
work  called  The  AsMumption  of  Moaes.  No  such  book, 
however,  is  now  extant.  The  passage,  ^ero,  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  of  interpretation.  Some  would  explain 
it  symbolically,  and  some  believe  it  an  allusion  to  Zee. 
iii.  1,  2.  Taking  it,  however,  as  the  statement  of  a 
literal  fact,  it  can  only  be  reckoned  as  one  of  that  class 
of  statements  which,  unnoticed  by  earlier  sacred  writers, 
are  made  by  later  ones.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  allege 
two  examples.  St.  Paul,  addressing  the  Ephesian 
elders,  cited  as  well  known  to  them  a  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  which  we  do  not  find  recorded  in  any  of  the 
Gospels,  Ac.  XX  36.  The  same  apostle  mentions  to  Timo- 
thy two  persons  who  withstood  Moses,  2  TL  ui.  a.  Timo- 
thy, of  course,  was  perfectly  aware  who  were  meant. 
We  have  in  these  cases  plain  proof  that,  besides  the 
written  word,  certain  truths  had  been  handed  down,  and 
were  generally  known  in  the  church.  They  were  tra- 
ditions, but  not  vain  traditions;  and  there  can  be  no 
more  objection  to  an  inspired  penman's  making  use  of 
these,  than  to  his  statement  of  any  natural  fact  learned 
by  observation  (e.g.  Pa.  xiiL  i;  cIt.  I8-2.3).  The  divine 
Spirit  would  preserve  him  from  chronicling  error. 

There  is  something  more  perplexing  in  the  reference 
to  Enoch,  Ter.  14, 16.  For  there  is  an  apocryphal  book  yet 
extant,  in  which  Enoch's  prophecy,  as  St.  Jude  gives  it, 
is  to  be  found.  It  was  taken  for  granted  by  early  writers 
who  were  acquainted  with  it,  that  Jude  distinctly  cited 
this.  The  book  had,  however,  in  the  course  of  time  dis- 
appeared; and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last  century 
that  it  was  discovered  in  an  Ethiopic  version  by  the 
traveller  Bruce.  Some  editions  of  it  have  been  published, 
in  this  country  by  Archbishop  Laurence.  1821,  1833, 
1838;  in  Germany  by  DiUman,  1851,  1853.  The  work 
consists  of  revelations  said  to  be  made  to  Enoch  and  to 
Noah.  Its  object  is  to  vindicate  the  action  of  divine 
providence  in  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  world. 
It  is  eloquent^  and  full  of  poetic  vigour  (8e« scoonnt  oflts 
contenU  in  Wectcoti'i  Introd.  to  ikt  Studj  of  the  Gospels,  pp. 
02-101). 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  of  Enoch 
is  apocryphal.  But  why  should  not  an  inspired  author 
appropriate  a  piece  of  an  apocryphal  writing  f  If  it 
was  truth,  why  should  he  not  use  it  ?  It  is  never  ob- 
jected in  derogation  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  both  in 
speech  and  in  writing  he  cited  heathen  authors,  some- 
times with  a  special  reference,  Ac.  xrii.  28;  1  Co.  xt.  33;  Ga. 
T.  23;  Tit.  i.  12.  And  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  there  are  allusions  (if  not 
fonnal  citations)  to  several  of  the  books  commonly 
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called  apocryphal,  and  to  other  Jewish  productions. 
(See  lists  of  supposed  references  in  Oough's  K.  T.  Qaotations,  pp. 
27»-896).  (Common  proverbs,  we  know,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Scripture  (i  Sa.  xzir.  is;  2  Pe.  it  22,  where  the 
former  part  alone  of  the  proverb  dted  is  from  the  Old 
Testament).  That  which  is  true  may  very  well  be 
adopted  by  a  writer  under  the  influence  of  the  guiding 
Spirit. 

But  we  are  not  compelled  to  rest  on  argument  of 
this  kind.  There  is  no  decisive  proof  that  St.  Jude 
could  have  seen  the  so-called  book  of  Enoch.  For, 
though  this  has  been  ascribed  in  part  to  the  Macca- 
bean  times,  and  is  said  to  have  assumed  its  present  shape 
prior  to  our  Lord's  advent  (see  westcott,  introd.  p.  03,  note), 
yet  this  is  a  theory  on  which  critics  are  by  no  means 
agreed.  One  of  the  latest  who  has  investigated  the 
question,  Prof.  Y olkmar  of  Zurich  (Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch. 
morgenL  Gesellschafb,  I860),  maintains  that  it  was  composed 
by  one  of  the  disciples  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  in  the  time  of 
the  sedition  of  Barchochebas,  about  132  a.d.  Dr. 
Alford  is  convinced  by  Yolkmar's  arguments,  and 
infers  hence  that  'Hhe  book  of  Enoch  was  not  only  of 
Jewish,  but  of  distinctly  antichristian  origin*'  (Proleg.  to 
Jade,  p.  196).  We  are  authoriased,  then,  in  believing 
that  Jude  was  induced  to  incorporate  into  his  epistle 
the  true  tradition  of  Enoch*s  prophecy,  directed,  it  is 
likely,  by  that  patriarch  originally  against  the  evil 
generation  destroyed  by  the  flood,  but  of  such  a  com- 


prehensive character  as  really  to  threaten  ungodly  ' 
sinners  through  all  time  with  the  just  vengeance  of  the  I 
almighty  Judge.  Into  the  book  of  Enoch  this  saiiie 
prophecy  was  introduced — either  from  tradition,  for  it 
must  have  been  well  and  generally  known;  or  from 
this  veiy  epistle  of  Jude,  which  all  evidence  (as  touched 
above)  goes  to  prove  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  132  a.d. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  a  word  upon  ver.  6; 
where  again  a  reference  has  been  supposed  to  the  book 
of  Enoch.  It  is  believed  by  some  writers  that  St 
Jude  means  that  alliance  described,  Ge.  vi.  1-4,  as  made 
by  "the  sons  of  God"  with  **  the  daughters  of  men"  (see 
Alford  in  loe.)  But  the  discussion  of  this  matter  belongs 
rather  to  the  province  of  the  commentator. 

[The  epistle  of  Jude,  being  very  short,  has  natarally  less  eo- 
ga^^  the  attention  of  oommentators  than  larger  books.  Bat 
there  are  valuable  expositions  of  it,  which  maj  be  oousnlted 
with  advantage.  Bach  are  those  of  Lather,  with  Bnoer's  pre- 
fatory notioe,  Argent.  15S5;  Manton  in  Sundry  Wtddy  Ltehtra, 
4to,  Lond.  16^;  Jeukyn,  reprinted,  Edinb.  1863.  The  fallowiiig 
works  may  also  be  mentioned,  H.  Witaius,  Cmnm.  in  Ep.  Juda,  4to, 
1703;  Stier,  Der  Bri^f  Juda  au»gde<^^  8vo,  1850;  and  those  of  Jes- 
sien  and  Sohott,  referred  to  above.]  [j.  a.] 

JUDE'A,  sometimes  also  in  authorized  version  Jewbt 
(Jn.  vli.  1),  properly  signifies  the  southernmost  of  the  three 
later  divisions  of  Palestine.  Its  boundaries  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (BelL  Jud.  ill.  8,  s):  "In  the  limits  of 
Samaria  and  Judea  lies  the  village  Anuath,  whidi  is 
also  named  Boroeos.  This  is  the  northern  boundary 
of  Judea.     The  southern  parts  of  Judea,  if  they  be 


[331.J       The  Desert  of  Judea  between  Hasada  and  Zaweirah,  with  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  Dead  Sea.— Van  de  Yelde,  Le  Fajs  d'IsneL 


measured  lengthways,  are  bounded  by  a  village  adjoin- 
ing to  the  confines  of  Arabia.  The  Jews  that  dwell 
there  call  it  Jaidan.     However,  its  breadth  is  extended 

from  the  river  Jordan  to  Joppa Nor  indeed  is 

Judea  destitute  of  such  delights  as  come  from  the  sea, 
as  its  maritime  places  extend  as  far  as  Ptolemais."  In 
other  words,  Judea  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Samaria 
on  the  north  to  the  desert  of  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  on  the  east 
to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west. 

We  first  find  the  name  Judea  in  Ezr.  v.  8,  and  Jewry 
in  Da.  v.  13.  They  are  substituted  for  "  Judah,"  or 
"the  land  of  Judah,"  concurrently  with  the  gradual 
change  of  the  Hebrew  min»  into  the  Syriac  i^n*-   They 

T 

are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  are 


invariably  used  in  the  New  Testament.  GenenJIjr 
speaking,  when  the  tribe  is  named  we  find  Judah ;  for 
the  district  or  province  which  in  later  times  occapied 
the  ancient  possessions  of  Dan,  Judah,  Simeon,  and 
Benjamin,  the  name  Judea  is  employed. 

Apart  from  Jerusalem,  Judea  occupies  but  a  small 
part  of  New  Testament  history.  We  read  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  bom  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  and 
living  in  the  adjoining  deserts  until  the  time  of  his 
showing  unto  Israel ;  but,  besides  Jerusalem  tai^ 
Jericho,  only  two  of  its  cities  and  villages,  as  far  ai 
we  know,  were  tracked  by  the  footsteps  of  our  I/ird 
himself— Bethlehem,  the  inhospitable  scene  of  his  in- 
fancy; Bethany,  the  friendly  home  of  his  last  days  on 
earth.  It  may  be  that  the  passage  mentioned  above, 
Jn.  viLi.  gives  lie  key  to  this  desertion  of  David's  tribe 
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by  David'a  Son.  ''  The  Jews  sought  to  kill  him,"  so 
he  would  not  walk  in  Jewiy;  but  in  distant  Galilee, 
and  even  in  unfriendly  Samaria^  most  of  his  mighty 
works  were  done.  On  this  see  Galilee  (Couktrt  of). 
And,  strangely  enough,  this  land  of  Judea,  thus  un- 
blessed by  the  Saviour's  footsteps,  is  in  point  of  scenery 
the  least  attractive  district  of  Palestine.  To  the  eye 
of  one  who  enters  it  from  the  north,  there  ia  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  forests  of  Lebanon  or  Gilead,  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  the  wide  expanse  of  Gennesaret,  or  the 
deep  valleys  and  fertile  plains  of  Samaria.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  approaches  from  the  south  passes 
imperceptibly  from  the  desert  into  the  midst  of  the 
country;  and  while  he  loses  the  grandeur  of  Sinai,  and 
the  rocky  desolation  of  Petra,  he  finds  instead  none  of 
the  beauty  of  a  civilized  country.  The  hills  are  low 
and  conical,  uniform  in  shape  even  to  weariness;  the 
vegetation,  save  in  early  spring,  is  dry  and  parched; 
the  valleys  are  broad  and  featureless.  Everywhere 
are  signs  that  the  land  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil  is  be- 
come desolate.  The  fenced  cities  and  villages  surmount 
the  hills,  but  they  are  in  ruins;  the  terraces  where 
once  were  vineyards  and  cornfields  can  be  traced  along 
the  mountain  sides,  but  they  are  neglected;  wells  and 
pools  of  water  are  to  be  found  in  every  valley,  but  there 
is  none  to  drink  of  them.  The  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
is  fulfilled:  ''the  cities  of  JudiUi"  are  '*  a  desolation 
without  inhabitant,"  Je.  uxlv.  22.  Nor  is  the  scenery  of 
the  wild  and  rocky  region  which  borders  the  Dead  Sea 
more  attractive.  Grand  and  striking  as  it  is,  the  moun- 
tains rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  feet,  the  val- 
leys filled  with  huge  calcareous  boulders  in  every  variety 
of  form,  it  was  better  suited  to  afford  a  hiding-place  to 
David,  when  hunted  as  a  partridge  by  Saul,  and  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  Baptist  during  his  early  years,  than  to 
be  frequented  by  the  gentle  loving  Saviour.  Some  idea 
of  the  character  of  this  wilderness  of  Judea  may  be 
formed  from  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a  scene  be- 
tween Masada  and  ez-Zuweirah.  [c.  T.  M.] 

JUDGES.  Much  that  might  have  been  said  about 
these  officers  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  will  fall  to 
be  stated  more  conveniently  in  the  article  on  the  book 
of  Judges.  A  few  things,  however,  may  here  be  men- 
tioned separately. 

There  were  of  course  judges  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  sense  in  which  such  persons  are  to  be  found  in 
every  nation.  It  appears  from  Ex.  xviii.  that  Moses 
was  the  great  and  only  regular  judge  after  the  people 
came  out  of  Egypt;  but  that  he  introduced  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  inferior  judicatures,  with  an  appeal 
finally  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  any 
hard  case  before  God.  This  arrangement,  which  was 
made  on  genealogical  principles,  among  tens  and  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  seems  to  have  been  modified,  with 
a  regard  to  locality  as  the  leading  principle,  after  the 
people  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  Moses  himself  before  he  left 
the  world.  Do.  xvL  19,  "Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  throughout  thy  tribes;  and  they  shall  judge 
the  people  with  just  judgment."  And  the  Levites  seem 
to  have  had  much  to  do  with  these  tribunals,  since  they 
were  the  very  men  who  made  the  law  of  God  their 
study,  Do.  xfil.  8-13.  Thus  we  read  in  David's  days  of 
six  thousand  who  were  set  apart  to  be  officers  and 
judges,  1  Ch.  xxiii.  4.  Probably  they  acted  along  with  the 
local  magistrates,  the  elders  of  every  city;  who  are  very 


frequently  described  as  sitting  in  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  executing  judgment  there.  We  find  these  Levites 
also  in  Jehoshaphat's  tribunals,  s  Ch.  xlx.  S-IL 

But  there  is  a  restricted  technical  sense  of  the  word 
judge,  in  which  it  means  that  officer  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Hebrew  state  in  the  intermediate  period 
between  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua  and  those  of 
the  kings.  We  cannot  determine  much  from  the  name 
judges,  which  is  in  Hebrew  the  participle  of  the  verb 
^\9;  though  some  writers  have  attributed  to  this  word 

-T 

a  very  wide  meaning  (compare  2  Sa.  xviii.  19,  where 
otur  version  renders  it,  "the  Lord  hath  avenged  him  of 
his  enemies"),  in  contrast  with  another  word  commonly 
translated   "to  judge,'*  vt%  so  that  they  understand 

this  title  of  office  as  describing  a  helper  or  protector. 
We  should  prefer  to  keep  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  considering  how  the  "righteous  acts"  and  the 
"righteousness"  of  the  Lord  are  bound  up  with  the 
welfare  and  deliverance  of  his  people,  Ju.  t.  U;  In.  xIt.  8; 
li.  5-8;  so  that  inexact  and  careless  expositors  have 
merged  the  proper  meaning  of  this  word  "  righteous- 
ness" also  into  the  general  one  of  safety  or  victoiy. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  much  about  their 
office  from  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth,  in  which 
we  read  of  auffetes  (or  tufetes),  obviously  the  latinized 
form  of  the  Hebrew  shofetim,  as  in  fact  the  original 
word  has  been  found  on  an  inscription.  Livy  indeed 
calls  them  judices  (xxxlii.  46),  and  he  compares  their 
position  to  that  of  the  consuls  at  Bome  (xxx.  7).  and  he 
mentions  the  existence  of  such  officers,  as  characteristic 
of  the  Punic  or  Phoenician  system — at  Gades,  for 
instance  (xxviii.  37).  Josephus  also  (Agalnat  Apion,  i.  21) 
mentions  a  time  at  which  there  were  no  kings  in  Tyre, 
but  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  SiKoardt — a 
Greek  word  derived  from  the  common  term  for  justice. 
But  all  this  does  not  determine  their  position  in  the 
Hebrew  conmionwealth.  It  docs  not  even  settle  the 
preliminary  question  whether  the  office  was  intended 
to  be  ordinary  or  extraortlinary — that  of  the  highest 
magistrate  in  the  republic,  by  whom  the  confederate 
twelve  tribes  were  to  have  been  preserved  in  unity;  or 
that  of  the  man  raised  up  in  an  emergency  to  restore 
independence  and  order  and  religious  purity.  It  is 
even  uncertain  how  far  the  judges,  so  called,  were  in 
the  habit  of  judging  the  people  in  our  sense  of  the 
word;  tliough  we  think  they  did.  For  this  seems  to 
be  expressly  attributed  to  Deborah,  Ju.  It.  &;  as  it  is  to 
Samuel,  1  Sa.  tU.  i&-f  iu.  3;  so  that  the  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  all  of  them  acting  so,  unless  the  contrary 
can  be  shown;  and  judging  always  has  been  a  great 
part  of  the  office  of  kings  and  magistrates  in  the  East 
(compare  2  Ch.  xxvi.  21,  Jotham  as  viceroy  judging 
the  people  of  the  land).  Moreover,  if  this  is  denied  to 
have  been  their  work,  we  have  no  notion  what  was 
the  occupation  of  those  judges  in  connection  with 
whom  we  have  no  accounts  of  servitudes  or  wars;  for 
instance,  it  is  said  that  Tola  "judged  Israel  twenty 
and  three  years,  and  died,"  ch.  x.  2. 

To  each  individual  of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  judges,  the  name  is  not  expressly  applied;  but 
it  is  given  to  them  in  general  by  the  prophet  Nathan 
in  a  review  of  the  period,  2  Sa.  tU.  ii;  as  it  is  in  the  pre- 
liminary statement,  Ju.  U.  16-19;  and  also  Ac  xiii.  80.  An< 
other  title  which  seems  to  be  given  to  the  order  of 
judges  in  the  last  verse  of  Obadiah  is  that  of  saviours, 
which  title  is  given  directly  to  the  two  first  in  the 
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book  of  Judges,  ch.  Ui.  o,  15;  tatd  in  general  it  is  said,  eh. 
M.  10,  that  ''the  Lord  raised  up  judges  which  saved 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  those  that  spoiled  them.*' 
Shamgar  and  Gideon  and  Tola  are  also  said  to  have 
taved  Israel,  efa.  Ui.  si;  y\.  i5;  i\l  T;  x.  i;  while  in  the  disas- 
trous period  before  Jephthah  was  raised  up,  God  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  tave  the  people  any  more,  but 
would  leave  them  to  be  saved  by  the  gods  whom  they 
had  chosen  for  themselves,  eh.  i.  is,  13;  and  finally,  it  is 
said  that  Samson  began  to  save  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines,  ch.  iiil  &  This,  however,  is  less  plain  to 
the  reader  of  our  English  Bible  than  it  might  be;  because 
our  translators  have  preferred  the  word  "  deliver''  in 
almost  every  instance,  and  often  without  even  noticing 
the  strict  rendering  in  the  margin.  The  origin  of  their 
authority  must  in  all  cases  be  traced  ultimately  to 
Jehovah,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  theocracy. 
And  thus  Nathan  said  to  David,  in  the  name  of  God, 
s Sa.  tU. 7,  "In  all  the  places  wherein  I  have  walked 
with  all  the  children  of  Israel,  spake  I  a  word  with  any 
of  the  tribes  (in  Chronicles  it  is  explained  by  substitut- 
ing the  word  "judges")  of  Israel,  whom  I  commanded  to 
fud  my  people  Israel,'*  &c.  Yet  this  might  not  prevent 
differences  of  detail  in  the  manner  of  the  appointment. 
In  Ju.  ii.  16,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  "the  Lord 
rctued  up  judges ;"  as  we  find  him  from  time  to  time  cal- 
ling the  most  eminent  of  them  by  a  special  gift  of  his 
Spirit  to  them,  ch.  lu.  lO;  ▼!.  34;  zL  29;  zitt.  S&.  We  find  one, 
Barak,  nominated  by  a  prophetess,  who  was  herself  ac- 
knowledged as  the  judge  of  Israel — ^a  solitary  instance  of 
female  administration,  ch.  It.  6,8.  Of  othere  it  is  simply 
said  that  they  arote,  ch.  x.  i,  s.  And  in  Jephthah*8  his- 
tory we  have  a  clear  instance  of  popular  election,  eh.  x.  18; 
xi.  6, 6;  though  he  was  also  called  by  the  Spirit.  There 
is  nothing  said  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
judges  retained  their  office,  until  the  case  of  Gideon; 
and  hia  refusal  to  rule  over  the  people,  ch.  tUI.  ti,  S3,  has 
been  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  that  he  retired  into 
private  life  after  having  delivered  his  country  from  its 
enemies.  But  even  those  who  hold  such  an  opinion 
agree  that  the  judge  would  receive  great  deference, 
and  have  much  indirect  influence  over  the  people. 
From  Gideon*s  time  and  forward,  however,  there  is 
some  trace  of  a  more  consolidated  government;  for  the 
years  of  the  judge's  administration  are  always  given; 
and  of  EU  and  Samuel  it  is  said  in  explicit  terms  that 
they  judged  the  people  till  the  day  of  their  death, 
1  Sa.  It.  18;  tU.  15;  though  in  SamueVs  case  this  is  remark- 
able^ considering  that  Saul  had  been  anointed  to  be 
king.  Moreover,  in  Gideon's  time  the  offer  which  the 
people  made  to  him  evinces  an  inclination  for  a  here- 
ditary office;  and  his  son  Abimelech  assumed  that  one 
or  other  of  Gideon's  family  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  acknowledged  as  ruler  over  Israel,  Ju.  ix.  i-s. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  further  trace  until  Samuel 
associated  his  sons  with  himself  as  judges,  i  Sa.  riii.  i — 
an  act  which  precipitated  the  change  to  a  hereditary 
kingdom. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  some  writers  to  speak 
of  the  period  of  the  judges  among  the  Hebrews  as 
being  like  the  heroic  period  in  Grecian  history.  Ex- 
cept for  the  circumstance  that  the  judges,  in  several 
instances  at  least,  were  heroes,  there  is  no  foundation 
on  which  the  parallel  can  be^  rested.  It  was  a  period 
succeeding  one  of  distinct,  well-regulated  legislation — 
the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  people  according  to  their  constitution  in  the 


land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua.  It  was  itself  a  period  cer 
tainly  of  much  luwletSMta  and  ignorance.  Bat  the 
lawlessness  was  less  than  would  appear  to  a  hasty 
reader,  if  we  remember  that  the  servitudes  lasted  only 
111  yean  out  of  the  390  of  which  we  have  an  aoooont 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  during  the  great  part  nf 
which  the  land  was  quiet  and  orderiy;  so  that  this 
book  is  very  much  a  record  of  the  diseases  of  the  body 
politic,  as  Jahn  has  expressed  it  in  his  Ilebrew  Com- 
monwealth,  while  the  yean  of  health  are  passed  over 
almost  in  silence.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  call  that 
an  offe  of  ignorance,  in  which  a  young  man  of  Suoooth, 
whom  Gideon  caught  without  any  selectioa,  was  aUe 
to  write  (as  properiy  rendered  in  the  margin)  to  him 
the  princes  and  elden  of  the  town  to  the  number  of 
seventy-seven  persons.  Neither  are  there  any  fahuUnu 
narratives  in  the  history  analogous  to  the  Grecian 
stories  of  gods  and  demi-gods  in  their  heroic  period. 
The  only  individual  in  whom  the  most  invveient  critics 
have  pretended  to  find  an  analogy  is  Samson;  and  their 
supposition  shows  how  ill  they  understand  his  character 
and  work.  And  finally,  there  is  no  political  resem- 
blance between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  histories. 
The  commencement  of  the  Greek  heroic  period  intro- 
duces to  us  a  multitude  of  petty  kingdoms,  and  at  its 
termination  we  find  these  transformed  into  republics. 
But  in  the  Hebrew  history  we  have  a  well-arrsnged 
republican  form  of  goverxmient  before  any  judges  are 
mentioned;  and  at  its  close  the  confederated  rq>oblic8 
are  seen  to  be  drawn  closer  together  under  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  [o.  c.  u.  D.] 

JUDGES,  THE  BOOK  OF.  This  book  imme- 
diately foUows  that  of  Joshua,  and  immediately  pre- 
cedes those  of  Samuel,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  from  which  our  English  arrangement 
deviates  to  a  slight  extent  by  inserting  the  little  book 
of  Ruth  at  the  end  of  Judges,  on  account  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  which  subsists  between  them.  The 
chronological  relation  of  these  books  corresponds  with 
the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  The  subjects 
noticed  in  this  article  may  be  distributed  under  five 
divisions;  the  name  and  tiie  object  of  the  book;  the 
analysis  of  its  contents;  the  chronology  of  the  period; 
the  unity  of  the  composition;  and  the  authorship, 
date,  Ac. 

Name  and  object. — In  the  original  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  translations,  this  book  bean  the  name  of 
Judges;  and  this  name  has  obviously  been  given  to  it 
because  relating  the  transactions  coimected  with  the 
deliverance  and  government  of  Israel  by  the  men  who 
bear  this  title  in  the  Hebrew  polity.  This  much  is 
obvious,  whatever  opinion  be  adopted  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  office.  But  there  are  many  considerations 
which  make  us  certain  that  this  book  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  mere  history  of  the  period  between  Joshua  and 
Samuel.  We  are  convinced  by  these  that  the  author 
has  given  us  the  plan  of  his  work,  eh.  it  ii,  tc,  in  which 
he  sums  up  the  lessons  which  the  record  of  the  period 
has  been  meant  to  teach:  the  calling  of  Israel  to  be  the 
Lord's  people,  with  all  the  advantages  and  instructJons 
necessary  for  their  situation;  their  rebellious  and  idola- 
trous behaviour;  the  chastisements  which  followed  upon 
disobedience,  namely,  loss  of  independence  and  rehUed 
evils;  their  repentance  and  return  to  the  Lord;  his 
mercy  in  raising  up  judges  to  ddiver  and  reform  them; 
and  their  renewed  disobedience  when  the  judge  was 
dead,  followed  by  the  same  consequences  as  before. 
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The  book  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  histoiy  of  Israel  from 
the  time  of  their  early  youth  as  a  nation  until  their 
adult  age;  but  only  glimpses  for  enabling  ua  to  study 
this  one  subject — ^tbeir  self-education  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  at  one  time  neglected,  at  another  resumed,  and 
the  false  and  true  progress  which  thus  continually  alter- 
nated during  their  time  of  greatest  liberty  and  most 
decisive  formation  of  national  character.  The  naUcnal 
aspect  of  their  character  does  certainly  very  much  pre- 
dominate; but  ever  and  again  we  notice  the  root  of  this, 
the  individual  character  in  relation  to  the  fear  of  God. 
As  a  whole,  the  people  siurely  made  progress  during 
the  time  that  they  possessed  their  liberty  along  with 
the  law  of  Grod.  And  yet  this  book  makes  it  evident 
that  the  progress  was  very  slight,  every  advance  being 
retarded,  if  not  neutralized,  by  a  retrogression.  The 
true  object  of  the  book  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  to 
exhibit  the  theocracy,  the  presence  and  working  of  Grod 
in  the  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  his  people,  though 
the  name,  "  the  book  of  Judges,"  is  taken  from  one 
remarkable  efiect  or  manifestation  of  this,  because  he 
raised  them  up  judges  to  deliver  them.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  we  must  observe,  (1.)  That  the  history 
takes  for  granted  the  existence  and  authority  of  the 
law  of  Moses  among  the  people.  An  able  and  sugges- 
tive essay  in  Hengstenberg's  Ju<Aen<ict<y  of  the  Ptntn- 
Uuch  disposes  of  many  apparent  exceptions  and  viola- 
tions in  regard  to  persons,  places,  times,  and  ordinances, 
of  which  advantage  had  been  taken  by  unbelievers  as  a 
means  of  assaulting  the  conmaon  belief  in  Moses  as  the 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch;  although  his  hypothesis  of 
the  chronology  encourages  him  to  look  upon  the  book 
too  much  as  an  outward  political  record.  (2. )  That  the 
political  events  are  subordinated  to  those  which  are 
inoraZ  and  $piritual.  One  striking  example  of  this 
occurs  in  Gideon's  history,  where  the  narrative  is  con- 
cerned ahnost  exclusively  with  him  and  his  three  hun- 
dred men,  who  did  indeed  win  the  moral  victory,  and 
were  God's  chosen  instruments  for  delivering  IsraeL 
Now  reason  suggests  the  probability  of  greater  achieve- 
ments, physically  or  politically  considered,  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  at  the  battle  in  which  Oreb 
and  Zeeb  fell;  and  this  presiunption  is  confirmed  by 
Gideon's  own  testimony,  cb.  riil.  2,8,  and  by  the  reference 
of  a  subsequent  inspired  writer,  u  x.  as.  Yet  this 
Ephraimite  victory  is  noticed  merely  in  a  brief  and 
almost  incidental  manner  in  the  body  of  the  history. 
(3.)  That  historical  events  and  civil  advantages  are 
traced  to  the  purposes  of  the  Lord.  Thus  his  leaving 
some  of  the  nations  in  Canaan  was  at  once  a  means  of 
teaching  Israel  the  necessary  art  of  war,  and  an  occa- 
sion of  proving  them  whether  they  would  walk  in  the 
Lord's  ways  or  not,  since  faith  and  holiness  were  as 
necessary  as  courage,  if  the  Israelites  were  to  prevail 
in  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence;  and  so  also  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  nations,  and  the  proof  to  which  Israel 
was  subjected  in  reference  to  them,  were  themselves 
a  consequence  of  Israel's  sin  and  sloth,  eh.  li.  so;  ilL  4. 
(4.)  That  the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  mainly  chrono- 
logical; and  yet  two  long  accounts  are  thrown  in  at  the 
end,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  because  of  their  rela- 
tion not  merely  to  the  early  period  at  which  the  events 
occurred,  before  any  judge  had  been  raised  up,  but  to 
the  whole  period  of  the  judges.  They  throw  light  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people  through  the  entire  duration 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  book,  and  show  us  the  work- 
ings of  that  degeneracy  (the  one  in  regard  to  religion. 


the  other  in  r«3gard  to  practical  morality),  which  was 
continually  calling  down  chastisements,  and  yet  con- 
tinually checked  by  these,  so  that  the  people  returned 
to  the  Lord  their  God  who  smote  them.  And,  (5.)  That 
the  size  of  the  book  is  so  small,  considering  the  long 
period  of  time  which  it  embraces;  thus  contrasting  with 
the  full  systematic  accounts  of  the  earlier  book  of 
Joshua  and  the  later  books  of  SamueL  Nay,  the  his- 
tory of  the  judges  themselves  is  given  in  some  instances 
so  much  at  large,  and  in  others  so  briefly,  that  no  ex- 
planation can  be  offered  by  those  who  suppose  that  it 
is  a  connected  history.  For  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon 
the  compiler  being  at  a  loss  for  materials,  while  we 
read  the  details  about  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon  and 
Abimelech,  Jephthah,  Samson,  and  the  remote  times 
and  obscure  localities  to  which  the  appendix  relates; 
whereas  the  prominence  assigned  to  certain  judges  is 
easily  explained  by  a  correct  analysis  of  the  book,  which 
points  them  out  as  persons  whose  history  is  intended  to 
arrest  attention,  on  account  of  the  position  wluch  they 
occupied  in  critical  times. 

Analym. — The  book  of  course  is  universally  admitted 
to  consist  of  three  great  parts — an  introduction,  an 
appendix,  and  the  body  of  the  work.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  appendix,  from  eh.  xvii.  to  ch.  xxi.,  con- 
taining two  narratives;  first,  of  Micah's  gods,  which 
were  carried  off  by  those  Danites  who  settled  in  the 
north;  and  next  of  the  abominable  outrage  at  Gibeah, 
and  the  severity  with  which  it  was  punished.  But 
there  has  been  some  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  place  at  which  the  introduction  ends.  Yet  the 
most  natural  division  is  certainly  at  ch.  iii.  6,  where 
Keil  has  placed  it;  for  what  is  mentioned  previously  is 
not  at  all  in  the  way  of  regular  histoiy,  but  is  ei^er 
preliminary  information  on  certain  points  requisite  to 
be  known,  or  eke  general  statements  which  give  a  key 
to  the  course  of  the  history  properly  so  called,  and  to 
the  writer's  mode  of  presenting  it  The  first  chapter 
is  chiefly  geographical,  containing  a  statement  of  what 
the  severs!  tribes  had  done  or  failed  to  do;  the  second 
chapter,  together  with  the  opening  verses  of  the  third, 
are  predominantly  moral  and  reflective:  or  otherwise, 
the  first  gives  the  political  relations  of  Israel  to  the 
Canaanites;  and  the  second  gives  the  religious  relation 
of  Israel  to  the  Lord.  Some  have  said,  Hengstenberg, 
for  instance,  that  the  first  chapter  presents  a  view  of 
the  events  before  Joshua's  death,  and  that  the  second 
narrates  the  death  itself  and  the  events  which  followed 
it.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  this,  which  might  be 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  previous  statement,  cannot 
be  shown  to  involve  any  inaccuracy,  for  the  reasons 
already  suggested  in  the  article  on  Joshua.  On  this 
supposition,  the  account  in  Jos.  xxiv.  is  the  last  act  of 
his  public  life;  whether  he  formally  resigned  office  or 
not,  is  a  matter  about  whidi  we  have  no  information; 
but  he  did  so  practically!  and  the  elders  who  overlived 
him,  and  in  whose  days  the  people  continued  to  serve 
the  Lord,  carried  on  their  administration,  perhaps 
chiefly  during  his  natural  life,  and  dropped  into  the 
grave  very  soon  after  their  leader  and  associate  in  anns 
and  administration. 

There  are  difficulties  in  arranging  the  chronology  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Judges  on  any  h3rpothe8is;  but  they 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  least  if  we  proceed  straight 
forward,  making  the  order  of  time  and  of  narration  the 
same.  And  since  the  opening  words  are,  *'  Now,  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,''  and  since  again  events  are  men- 
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tioned  in  this  chapter  which  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Joehua,  it  has  been  a  common  opinion,  even 
among  the  soundest  critics,  that  Joshua  is  not  the 
author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  But  we 
prefer  to  think  that  he  is  the  author,  till  some  stronger 
reason  to  the  contrary  has  been  presented;  and  we  do 
not  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  order  of  time  is 
the  same  as  the  order  of  narration  in  this  chapter, 
which  is  confessedly  not  a  chronological  but  a  geogra- 
phical table.  And  this  view  has  been  taken  by  our 
transUtors,  who  introduce  the  pluperfect  tense  at  ver.  8. 
By  this  scheme  the  course  of  events  would  be  somewhat 
as  follows.  After  wars  had  been  carried  on  by  single 
tribes,  to  which  the  book  of  Joshua  has  borne  witness, 
on  the  death  of  that  leader,  the  question  was  put  to 
the  Lord,  "Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against  the  Oanaan- 
ites  first  to  fight  against  themf*  But  perhaps  local 
and  temporary  jealousies  interfered  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Judah,  to  whom  God  assigned  the  foremost 
place;  just  as  similar  feelings,  after  the  great  Persian 
invasion,  kept  the  several  states  of  Greece  apart  from 
Athens,  though  the  leading  place  had  been  assigned  to 
her.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  appearance  of  combined 
action  among  the  tribes;  only  the  feeble  tribe  of  Simeon 
went  with  Judah,  on  condition  of  a  corresponding  sei^ 
vice  to  themselves.  The  two  tribes  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  in  ending  which  they  took  vengeance 
on  Adonibeasek,  ''and  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  he  died."  Yet  this  sentence  might  have 
been  readily  misunderstood,  as  if  his  own  people  had 
brought  him  there;  for  it  was  a  well-known  heathen 
city,  as  is  expressly  said,  ver.  2t.  Therefore  a  digression 
to  an  earlier  time,  Ter.  8,  explains  that  Judah  had  already 
taken  Jerusalem  by  their  own  unaided  arms.  From 
this  earlier  point  of  time  the  narrative  now  proceeds  to 
tell  what  more  the  single  tribe  of  Judah  had  done,  these 
being  the  conquests  to  which  Joshua  has  made  reference 
with  that  brevity  which  suits  hia  narrative  of  the  first 
conquest  and  division  of  the  land.  And  the  early  date 
of  this  entire  paragraph  is  evinced  by  the  closing  sen- 
tence, ror.  16,  about  the  Kenites  **  coming  up  out  of  the 
city  of  pahn-trees  with  the  children  of  Judah  into  the 
wilderness  of  Judah,"  which  must  have  happened  either 
on  the  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  or  on  occasion  of 
Judah  first  coming  from  the  united  camp  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  allotted  portion;  unless  we  agree  with 
those  critics  who  understand  this  verse  otherwise,  so  as 
to  impugn  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 
The  close  of  the  digression,  and  the  date  to  which  it 
refers,  having  been  thus  unmistakably  marked,  the 
narrative  of  the  joint  enterprises  of  Judah  and  Simeon, 
subsequent  to  Joshua's  death,  is  resumed  at  ver.  17. 
Certain  recent  grammarians  would  pronounce  this 
change  to  the  pluperfect  at  ver.  8  arbitrary,  as  indeed 
they  altogether  reject  a  pluperfect  in  Hebrew.  But  in 
some  form,  indirectly  if  not  directly,  they  must  admit 
it.  For  instance,  if  they  adhere  to  strict  chronological 
progress  in  ver.  7,  8,  they  must  make  a  pluperfect  at 
ver.  16,  and  translate,  "Kow  the  children  of  the  Ken- 
ite  had  gone  up,"  &c.  Other  cases  of  necessity  for  a 
pluperfect  in  this  book  may  be  seen  in  ch.  xiv.  15-17; 
XX.  36. 

The  division  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  has  been 
variously  made.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
make  seven  groups,  under  some  influence  connected 
with  supposed  important  and  prevailing  numbers. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  has  been  constructed  by  Keil, 


in  his  Introduction  (1859).  (1.)  Othniel,  ckiUMi. 
(2.)  Ehud  and  Shamgar,  efa.  UL  u-si ;  (8.)  Deborah  and 
Barak,  eh. It. t.  (4.)  Gideon,  eb. vLi-vHisi  (5.)  Abhne- 
lech.  Tola,  Jair,  eh.  ▼»{.  ss-x.  6.  {6.)  Jephthah,  IbssD, 
Mon,  Abdon,  ch.  x.  «-xlL  ifi.  (7.)  Samson,  ch.  xa-rrt. 
Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  Ught  is  thrown 
on  the  book  by  this  division;  whether  any  principle  in 
the  book  is  at  the  foundation  of  it ;  and  whetha  it 
does  not  rather  do  violence  to  the  history,  in  tearing 
Abimelech  away  from  Gideon  and  aasodating  him  with 
Tola  and  Jair.  This  last  objection,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  another  scheme  which  unites  the  fourth  and 
fiftii  sections,  which  he  adopts  in  his  commentary ; 
though  he  there  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  real  principle  of 
division. 

The  true  arrangement  of  the  book,  in  this  the  main 
body  of  its  history,  brings  out  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment of  God.  Moses  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
Son  of  Qodf  the  A  ngel  of  the  Covenant,  who  went  before 
the  people  in  all  their  marches,  Ex.  m.  1-6;  xUL  si;  xir.  i0;te.; 
and  to  fit  him  for  his  oflSoe  Moses  was  filled  with  (he 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  who  was  given  to  him  in  a  measure 
apparently  not  given  to  any  mere  man  after  him.  Bat 
the  Spirit,  who  was  communicated  in  a  certain  degree 
to  men  for  various  tasks  in  oonnectidn  with  the  church 
and  people,  was  especially  communicated  from  Moses, 
in  whom  the  fulness  resided  (fulness  such  as  was  pos- 
sible under  the  Old  Testament  dispensationX  to  the 
seventy  elders  who  assisted  him  in  Uie  administration, 
and  to  Joshua,  who  was  called  to  be  his  suoceesor,  Na.xL 
17, 26;  xxTil.  16, 18, 90.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  true  grouping 
of  the  events  in  the  time  of  the  judges  must  be  looked 
for  in  connection  with  the  coming  forth  of  the  Angtl  of 
the  Covenant,  and  the  corretponding  nUaston  of  thi 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  into  the  hearts  of  his  instrument!. 
[No  arguing  is  needed  to  establish  th^  erroneousnesB 
of  our  translation,  "an  angel  of  the  Lord,'*  di. iLi; 
vL  11;  "an  angel  of  God,"  ch.  xiii.  e,»,i3.  The  only  poflsible 
rendering  is,  "the  Angel  of  the  Lord,*'  "the  Angel  of 
God;"  and  this  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  attributes  of 
Godhead  which  appear  in  the  narratives.]  Yet,  wh3e 
we  notice  these  epochs  of  special  manifestation,  we 
must  remember  that  Grod  was  always  present  with  his 
people,  at  the  head  of  their  government,  and  working 
in  a  more  ordinary  manner  in  calling  out  agents  for 
preserving  and  recovering  the  visible  church  and  holy 
nation.  And  besides,  there  was  the  standing  method 
of  consulting  him  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  through  the 
high-priest,  and  there  was  his  way  of  extraordinarily 
addr^sing  the  people  by  prophets;  of  both  of  these 
there  are  recorded  instances  in  this  book,  although  the 
prophetical  agency  is  rare  and  feeble  till  the  time  of 
Samuel,  i  s«.  iU.  i,  ie-21,  with  whom  the  succession  of  pro- 
phets began,  Ac  )U.  24. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  and  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit  in  a  special  manner  is  four  times 
noticed  in  the  body  of  the  history,  and  nowhere  else.' 
(1.)  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  went  up  from  Gilgal  to 
Bochim,  and  reproached  the  people  for  neglecting  his 
work  of  redemption;  threatening  to  help  them  no  more; 
yet  in  reality,  by  the  utterance  of  this  threat,  suggest- 

*  Ha  1b  indeed  mentioned  as  mying,  "Cane  ye  lleroi,"  *e.. 
ch.  T.  23.  But  this  ahould  be  taken  dther  as  a  prophetic  steto- 
ment  in  this  inspired  song,  of  the  same  import  as  "thiu  aadtb 
the  Lord,"  in  the  oocme  of  the  moBsages  of  later  pn>phet«:  or 
else  it  is  an  inspired  application  to  the  present  case  of  that 
general  message  of  the  Angel,  ch.  U.  1-S. 
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ing  that  his  free  grace  would  help  thenii  as  in  fact  they 
immediately  gained  a  victory  oyer  their  own  sinful 
selves,  oh.  11. 1-6.  The  outward  victory  over  oppressors 
was  soon  gained  by  Othniel,  ch.  lu.  lo,  when  **  ibe  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came,"  literally  was,  "upon  him,  and  he 
judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to  war."  (2.)  The  Angel 
of  the  Lord  came  and  gave  a  mission  to  Gideon  to 
deliver  Israel,  c1i.tL11,*o.;  and  to  fit  him  for  it,  ver.Si, 
"  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon,"  literally  dothed, 
"Gideon,  and  he  blew  the  trumpet."  (3.)  A  passsge, 
oh.  z.  10-16,  is  so  similar  to  the  account  of  the  Angel  at 
Bochim,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  the  Angel  himself  who  speaks  in  that  im- 
mediate manner  which  is  peculiar  to  this  book;  certainly 
there  is  no  hint  of  any  prophet  in  the  case,  and  a  mes- 
sage like  this  from  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  nowhere 
on  record  in  Scripture.  The  closing  words,  that,  after 
having  refused  to  "save"  them  (not  merely  "deliver," 
as  in  our  version),  on  the  repentance  of  the  people, 
"  his  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel,"  suggest 
the  same  interpretation,  in  the  light  of  the  commentary, 
It.  ixiii. 8, 0.  ''So  he  said,  Surely  they  are  my  people, 
children  {hat  will  not  lie;  so  he  was  their  Saviour.  In 
all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  Angel  of  his 
Presence  saved  them. "    Upon  this,  Jephthah  was  called 


to  lead  the  people;  and  as  on  the  two  earlier  ocoasionsp 
eh.  xL  as,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came,"  literally  was, 
' '  upon  Jephthah."  (4.)  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  the  parents  of  Samson,  announcing  the  birth  of  their 
Bon,  who  was  to  begin  to  "deliver,"  or  rather  "save," 
Israel,  oh.xlu.3-23.  And  with  the  usual  correspondence, 
T6r.  84,i5,  "The  child  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him; 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times;" 
while  of  him  alone,  as  one  peculiarly  chosen  by  the 
Lord  and  given  to  him  from  his  birth,  it  is  said  repeat- 
edly afterwards,  that  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him." 

This  arrangement  suggests  the  four  following  periods 
of  histoiy.  The  appearance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
and  the  mission  of  the  Spirit,  however,  belong  not  to 
the  veiy  commencement  of  the  period,  but  rather  to 
the  continuance  or  cloee  of  a  term  of  sin  and  disgrace. 
Perhaps  in  Gideon's  and  Jephthah's  cases  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Angel  and  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  were 
almost  contemporaneous;  but  in  the  first  case  and  in 
the  last  there  must  have  been  some  distance  of  time 
between  them,  not  now  ascertainable,  hut  possibly 
amounting  to  several  years,  and  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  particulars  of  the  criais  which  demanded 
these  manifestations. 
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A  mere  glance  at  this  table  will  bring  out  many 
facts  in  regard  to  the  state  of  Israel  under  the  judges. 
During  the  first  period  there  occurred  three  servitudes, 
to  chastise  the  rebellion  and  idolatry  of  the  people; 
and  these  chastisements  became  in  several  ways  more 
and  more  severe.  They  became  so  in  point  of  dura- 
tion; being  eight  years,  eighteen,  and  twenty  respec- 
tively. They  became  so  in  point  of  vicinity  to  their 
oppressors:  the  first,  a  distant  king  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, whose  visits  might  be  rare,  and  his  oppressions 
light,  if  only  a  tribute  were  paid  to  him;  the  second,  a 
king  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Moab,  supported 
by  adjoining  tribes,  and  setting  up  his  throne,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  at  the  city  of  palm-trees,  among  the 

Voi^  I. 


Israelites,  whom  he  may  have  been  willing  to  incor- 
porate with  his  original  subjects;  the  third,  a  king 
within  Canaan  itself,  living  wholly  among  the  Israelites, 
and  animated  towards  them  by  the  bitterness  of  here- 
ditary warfare,  since  he  himself  belonged  to  a  race 
doomed  to  extirpation  by  Israel.  The  chastisements 
became  also  more  and  more  disgraceful :  first,  by  that 
Mesopotamian  monareh,  who  had  unknown  resources, 
but  probably  very  powerful;  next  by  the  king  of  Moab, 
who  ought  to  have  been  little  (if  at  all)  more  powerful 
than  a  single  tribe  in  Israel;  but  thirdly,  by  a  remnant 
of  one  of  the  nations  whom  they  ought  to  have  de- 
stroyed, as,  in  fact,  a  former  Jabin  king  of  Haior  was 
destroyed  by  Joshua.     Again,  there  is  no  evidence  in 
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the  book  that  these  fire  judges  held  their  office  for 
life:  far  from  this,  the  language  is  perfectly  general 
that  "the  land  had  rest"  forty  or  eighty  years,  and 
during  these  years  of  rest  the  oonrupting  leaven  was  at 
work  which  brought  a  new  senritude  upon  them.  There 
is  not  even  a  coupling  of  that  rest  with  the  name  of 
the  judge,  unless  in  cL  iii.  11,  *'  And  the  land  had  rest 
forty  years;  and  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died ;"  where 
the  connection  of  the  two  statements  is  very  loose,  and 
the  death  of  Othniel  has  as  much  at  least  to  do  with 
the  following  statement  about  the  relapse  into  idolatry, 
which  in  all  likelihood  occurred  before  the  forty  years 
of  rest  were  succeeded  by  another  bondage.  Hence 
the  objection  to  Ehud  judging  the  people  eighty  years  is 
seen  to  be  unfounded,  although  the  Septuagint  tells  us 
that  he  judged  Israel  till  he  died.  Neither  need  there 
have  been  any  difficulty  on  account  of  the  droumstanoe 
that  no  time  is  assigned  to  Shamgar.  He  came  after 
Ehud,  eh.  ir.  91;  but  during  the  eighty  years  of  rest,  which 
was  not  interrupted  by  any  servitude,  though  he  had  a 
struggle  with  the  Philistines.  One  other  remark  is, 
that  these  three  first  servitudes  brought  Israel  into 
contact  with  the  nations  who  were  to  be  its  chief 
scourges  in  succeeding  times.  The  Mesopotamiana  of 
the  first  servitude,  indeed,  retired  into  the  background, 
until,  in  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy,  they  carried 
the  people  into  captivity;  but  the  Moabites,  and  their 
associates  the  Anmionites  and  Amalekites,  were  much 
the  same  as  the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  children 
of  the  East,  in  Gideon's  days,  as  Midian  and  Moab 
were  at  an  earlier  time  associated  in  the  days  of  Moses 
and  Balaam;  and  the  Philistines,  with  whom  Shamgar 
had  apparently  but  a  skirmish,  rose  continually  in 
power,  co-operating  with  the  Ammonites  in  the  fifth 
servitude,  and  able  without  assistance  to  bring  upon 
Israel  the  sixth  servitude,  which  was  the  longest  of  all. 
It  is  plain  that  these  three  first  servitudes  greatly 
broke  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Israelites.  Their 
subjection  to  Jabin  the  Canaanite  was  especially  sinful 
and  disgraceful;  and  the  people  were  mightily  oppressed 
by  him,  ch.  It.  s,  while  he  had  disarmed  them,  and  per- 
haps seduced  them  extensively  into  idolatrous  unity 
with  his  own  people,  eh.  v.  8.  To  meet  this  emergency 
we  observe  two  peculiarities — ^the  one  that  God  be- 
stowed the  gift  of  prophecy  upon  Deborah,  the  first 
instance  recorded  since  the  death  of  Moses,  at  least 
two  centuries  and  a  half  previous;  the  other,  that  the 
people  had  recourse  to  this  woman  for  deliverance. 
She  was  judging  Israel  (the  participle  in  the  original 
marks  that  it  was  going  on)  before  the  bondage  was 
actually  broken. 

The  second  period  presents  several  important  con- 
trasts to  the  first.  There  is  only  one  servitude  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  and  this  the  briefest  of  all — ^for 
seven  years.  But  it  was  very  grinding,  being  inflicted 
by  the  neighbouring  nations  of  the  east  and  south; 
spreading  systematically  from  beyond  Jordan  to  the 
south-western  extremity  at  Gasa;  destroying  regularly 
both  the  tillage  and  the  pasturage  of  the  Israelites;  and 
driving  them  from  their  ordinaiy  habitations  to  take 
refuge  in  mountains  and  caves.  The  number  of  that 
army  with  which  Gideon  had  to  fight  was  135,000. 
The  prophetess  and  psalmist  Deborah  must  have  had 
a  blessed  influence  upon  the  people  of  her  own  genera- 
tion and  that  which  succeeded.  And  there  were  other 
spiritual  agencies  besides  her  own;  for  the  only  other 
prophet  mentioned  in  the  book  was  he  who  was  sent  to 


reprove  the  people  before  Gideon  was  raised  up,  ch.  it  i; 
whose  designation  (as  given  in  the  margin) — ''a  moa,  a 
prophet" — is  by  no  means  destitute  of  emphasis,  con- 
sidering how  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  speaks  in  the  same 
chapter  and  elsewhere  in  the  book.  The  veiy  fact  that 
God  was  raising  up  inspired  persons  during  ^ose  forty- 
seven  years  which  dose  the  first  period  and  commoioe 
the  seoond,  marks  it  out  as  a  memorable  era  of  great 
striving  on  the  part  of  God,  as  well  as  great  sinning  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  who  had  in  some  localities 
openly  established  the  worship  of  Baal.  And  the  stir- 
ring of  their  minds,  both  by  calamity  and  by  the  work 
of  God's  messengerB,  is  plain  from  what  is  related  of 
Gideon's  family  and  personal  history,  and  fnm.  the 
response  he  met  with  when  he  blew  the  tnnnpei 
But  the  chastisements  of  Israel  now  assumed  a  diie^ 
ent  shi^:  no  longer  servitude  to  fordgners,  but 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  one  ci  their  own  number.  Even 
Gideon  himself  had  not  been  absolutely  dear  of  blame, 
though  on  the  whole  his  heart  was  eminently  right 
with  God.  For  there  was  his  ephod  in  his  dty,  "  and 
all  Israd  went  thither  a  whoring  after  it;  which  thing 
became  a  snare  unto  Gideon,  and  to  his  house, '^  ch.  vtil  ir. 
He  himself  escaped  the  worst  of  the  snare;  but  "as 
soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  then  the  children  of  Israel 
turned  again,  and  went  a  whoring  after  Baalim,  and 
made  Baal-berith  their  god,"  ver.  33,  and  all  his  sons 
were  murdered;  except  one  who  escaped,  and  one  who 
instigated  or  perpetrated  the  crime,  and  who  was  left 
by  Grod  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  people  worse  than  any 
foreign  despot,  before  he  himselE  received  the  due 
reward  of  his  deeds.  Probably  we  may  trace  a  diange 
in  the  style  of  the  administration  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period;  since  now  we  read,  eh.  tUL  ts,  that 
"the  country  was  in  quietness,"  or  had  rest,  "forty 
years  in  the  days  of  Gideon."  This  suggests,  if  it  does 
not  actually  assert,  that  his  office  and  his  life  and  the 
rest  of  the  land  ended  at  the  same  time,  of  which  there 
is  no  hint  in  the  case  of  his  predecessors.  And  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  a  more  pennanent 
form  of  government  is  apparent  from  their  request  to 
Gideon,  that  he  would  rule  over  them,  and  make  that 
rule  hereditary  in  his  family.  Though  he  refused  this, 
from  a  conviction  deeply  felt  and  strongly  expressed 
by  him,  that  the  Lord  alone  should  be  their  king,  be 
ruled  without  the  title;  and  his  son  Abimelech  easily 
seized  both  the  office  and  the  title,  and  with  a  standing 
army  may  have  rendered  himself  extremely  powerful; 
as  we  read  of  his  taking  cities  by  storm,  and  destroy' 
ing  them.^  Three  years  brought  his  reign  to  an  end; 
but,  without  any  interregnum — compare  the  return  to 
consular  government  on  the  overthrow  of  the  decern- 
virate  at  Home — the  government  by  judges  seems  to 
have  been  restored  under  Tola  and  Jair.  Here  were 
no  foreign  enemies:  yet  Tola  rose  "to  defend  Israel," 
or  rather,  as  in  the  margin,  "  to  save  it ;"  for  the  evils 
of  Abimelech's  reign  were  probably  as  bad  politically 
as  a  servitude,  and  morally  and  rdigioosly  they  might 
be  worse.  But  fifty-five  years  under  two  good  judges 
may  have  gone  hx  to  restore  IsraeL  The  picture  of 
Jair's  thirty  sons  on  their  thirty  ass-odts  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  patriaidial  times;  and  his  gift  ol  a  city 
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'  Abimdech  ahoald  not  be  reckoned  among  the  jndgct  ol 
krael,  but  among  th«  scoaiges,  holding  the  people  in  •writiide, 
and  to  a  domestic  enemy»  much  as  in  the  ease  at  Jabln,  king 
of  Haxor.  Certainly  the  Terb  and  the  noon  "jndg*"  aie  mnt 
applied  to  him  and  his  administration. 
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to  each,  whilst  to  the  whole  district  the  name  of  Havoth- 
Jair  was  assigned,  oh.  x.  4,  obviously  carried  an  allu- 
sion to  the  happy  victorious  days  of  the  conquest  under 
Moses,  Ku.zxzlL  41;  compare  perhaps  David's  reference 
to  past  mercies  in  the  original  conquest  and  settlement 
of  the  land,  appropriated  as  a  ground  of  faith  and  hope 
in  reference  to  his  own  times,  Pb.  i?il 

But  that  second  period  Listed  scarcely  half  as  long 
as  the  first;  and  the  narrative  of  a  new  manifestation 
of  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  a  new  descent  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  suggests  that,  in  spite  of  outward  appearances, 
the  real  life  of  Israel  as  Grod's  people  was  only  half  as 
strong  in  the  second  period  as  in  the  first;  while  again 
this  third  period  approximates  to  being  half  as  long  as 
the  second.  Each  infusion  of  grace  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation;  but  on  each  occasion 
that  impulse  acted  only  half  as  long  as  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  clearly  indicating  the  sinking  of  the 
strength  which  resided  in  Israel.  This  third  period, 
like  the  second,  contains  only  one  servitude.  But  it  is 
long — for  eighteen  years.  It  is  inflicted  by  two  agen- 
cies combined;  for  the  Philistines  appear  as  the  assist- 
ants of  the  Ammonites — a  case  like  that  in  Is.  ix.  12, 
"The  Sjnians  before,  and  the  Philistines  behind,  and 
they  shall  devour  Israel  with  open  mouth."  The 
double  agency  in  chastising  is  suitable  after  the  com- 
plicated sinning,  ch.  s.  e.  And,  in  short,  the  aggrava- 
tions of  the  caEe  were  such,  that  in  language  vastly 
stronger  than  that  of  ch.  ii.  1,  Ac,  or  ch.  vi.  8,  Ac, 
the  Lord  reproached  them,  and  refused  to  save  them. 
At  length,  when  he  gave  them  a  judge,  he  permitted  a 
treasonable  spirit  to  manifest  itself  in  the  leading  tribe 
of  Ephraim;  so  that  Jephthah  was  compelled  to  exe- 
cute such  vengeance  on  them,  eh.  zii.  i-s,  as  at  an  early 
period  had  been  executed,  for  like  offences,  on  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  and  the  city  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  eh.  xx. 
u,  13,  Ac.,  zxL  8-10.  This  fearful  judgment  within  the 
tribes  themselves  is  also  to  be  looked  at  as  a  chas- 
tisement not  less  severe  than  foreign  servitude,  as  was 
remarked  of  Abimelech*8  despotism  during  the  second 
period.  And  as  in  that  period  two  judges  followed  in 
immediate  succession,  though  there  had  been  no  external 
enemy;  so  here  there  were  three  in  addition  to  Jeph- 
thah. But  the  entire  term  of  these  four  administra- 
tions was  only  thirty-one  years. 

The  fourth  period  calls  for  no  lengthened  remarks, 
though  it  is  different  from  all  the  rest.  It  is  the 
shortest  of  the  wl^ole.  Again,  there  is  but  one  servi- 
tude, as  in  the  two  previous  periods;  but  those  servi- 
tudes have  been  increasing  alarmingly  in  length  and  in 
proximity  far  beyond  the  increase  of  the  three  which 
fall  within  the  first  period.  Nay,  this  fourth  period  is 
entirely  one  of  servitude :  for  though  there  is  a  judge, 
Samson,  the  greatest  in  his  personal  exploit's,  and  se- 
parated to  his  work  from  before  his  birth;  yet  we  have 
no  account  of  the  nation,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  deliber- 
ately acknowledging  and  following  him.  He  only 
"  b^;an  to  deliver,"  rather  to  save,  "  Israel  out  of  the 
liand  of  the  Philistines,*'  ch.  xUi.  6;  **  and  he  judged 
Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines,  twenty  years,"  ch. 
XT.  ao — that  is,  during  the  time  that  their  dominion 
lasted.  Samson  was  in  fact  an  individual  who  repre- 
sented the  entire  people  of  Israel — ^their  calling,  their 
privileges,  their  achievements,  their  moral  weakness. 
The  combination  of  all  this  is  seen  emphatically  in 
their  history  during  the  time  of  the  judges.  And  in 
spite  of  the  continual  presence  of  God  their  king,  and 


the  repeated  awakenings  and  revivals  on  the  part  of 
his  Son  and  his  Spirit,  the  end  of  the  history  presents 
Israel  to  us  feebler  than  the  beginning,  tiiough  no 
doubt  educated  and  enriched  by  so  much  varied  expe- 
rience in  the  divine  life. 

It  was  thus  that  the  transition  became  necessary  to 
an  earthly  kingdom ;  not  that  it  was  better  in  itself, 
but  it  was  better  for  the  carnal  people,  and  it  was  made 
to  subserve  important  purposes  in  the  administration 
of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  history  of  the  transition 
period  is  given  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  with  which  we 
have  not  here  to  do.  Yet  a  few  sentences  may  express 
all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  history  of 
the  judges,  of  whom  there  were  two  more,  Eli  and 
Samuel.  The  people  were  deeply  depressed  at  the  time 
of  Samson's  death;  and  yet  his  prowess  all  through  life 
had  been  breaking  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  the  finish* 
ing  stroke  was  given  by  him  as  he  died.  They  had  no 
living  deliverer,  therefore,  whom  they  could  acknow- 
ledge as  their  judge.  They  must  look  on  recovered 
independence  as  a  gift  immediately  from  God's  own 
hand;  and  God's  high-priest  was  the  man  on  whom 
they  united  to  be  their  governor.  Perhaps  another 
motive  might  combine  with  this.  By  putting  them- 
selves under  the  high-priest,  they  might  hope  to  draw 
nearer  to  God,  and  to  escape  renewed  chastisements  for 
neglect  of  his  law  and  service;  or  otherwise,  taking 
refuge  with  God,  they  might  hope  to  terrify  their  op- 
pressors the  Philistines,  as  they  afterwards  carried  down 
the  ark  into  the  battle  with  them.  Eli  did  judge  Israel 
for  forty  years,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  was  not  a  time  of  rest  from  outward  enemies. 
But  the  root  of  the  evil  continued  to  be  imtouched; 
and  the  very  expedient  of  uniting  the  offices  of  judge 
and  priest  in  one  person,  threw  light  upon  the  terrible 
hopelessness  of  the  disease.  The  priesthood  itself  was 
incurably  corrupt;  the  aged  high-priest  and  his  two 
sons,  who  acted  under  him,  died  on  that  same  day  on 
which  Israel  was  smitten  and  the  ark  of  God  was  taken, 
as  had  been  announced  to  Eli  by  a  threatening  prophet, 
1  Sa.  ii.  27-36;  It.  17,  la  And  a  period  of  utter  anarchy  and 
helpless  exposure  to  all  enemies  ensued  for  twenty 
years,  1 8a.  tU.  s,  which  some  have  called  a  seventh  ser- 
vitude— a  second  Philistine  servitude,  but  for  which  a 
better  name  is  that  found  in  the  book  of  Judges  itself, 
ch.  xTiH. »,  "  the  captivity  of  the  land."  The  worship  of 
God  was  violently  interrupted;  Shiloh  was  made  a  deso- 
Ution,  Pk.  ixxTiiL  50-64;  Je.  tU.  12-14;  and  the  ark  went  into 
captivity  among  the  Philistines,  when  the  land  of  Israel 
ceased  to  be  the  Lord's  land,  the  gloiy  of  all  lands. 
That  the  people  themselves  were  considerably  broken 
up  and  scattered  at  this  time,  so  that  it  was  a  political 
as  well  as  a  spiritual  captivity,  is  probable  from  the 
language  of  that  seventy-eighth  psalm,  as  well  as  from 
the  language  of  another  which  David  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  after  God  had  restored  the  ark  to  the 
position  which  had  been  lost,  i  Ch.  xri.  34, 36,  **0  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good:  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.  And  say  ye.  Save  us,  O  God  of  our 
salvation,  and  gather  us  together,  and  deliver  us  from 
the  heathen,  that  we  may  give  thanks  to  thy  holy  name, 
and  glory  in  thy  praise."  If  this  do  not  refer  to  a 
scattering  at  Eli's  death,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  to 
what  it  can  refer.  In  agreement  with  this  there  is,  in 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  a  title  to  the  ninety-sixth  j 
psalm,  which  was  also  used  by  David  on  that  occasion, 
''A  psalm  of  David,  when  the  house  was  built  after 
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the  captivity,"  which  title,  as  well  as  the  inspired  lan- 
guage in  Chronicles,  would  he  understood  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  ntonstrous 
blunder. 

Amid  veiy  many  things  in  the  condition  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  priesthood,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  people, 
which  are  pazidlel  on  occasion  of  this  earlier  and  little 
noticed  "captivity  of  the  land,"  and  that  great  captivity 
in  Nebuchadneszar^s  time,  to  which  parallel  Jeremiah 
calls  attention,  oh.  ▼IL,  one  important  element  of  good 
was  the  activity  of  prophetic  inspiration,  so  that  on 
both  occasions  prophets  denounced  the  evils,  and  pro- 
phets became  the  great  re-constructors  of  society.  Pro- 
phecy had  been  met  with  in  the  times  of  the  judges,  in 
one  generation  at  least,  oh.  !▼.  4,  v.;  tL  8.  But  now  the 
gift  of  prophecy  appeared  in  richer  abimdanoe:  Samuel's 
mother  was  a  psalmist  like  Deborah,  i  Sa.  IL  i,  te.;  a  pro- 
phet, who  is  not  named,  denounced  God's  curse  upon 
the  priesthood  and  people,  oh.  u.  27-36;  and  above  all, 
Samuel  himself  was  called  by  God,  to  whom  he  had 
been  dedicated  from  before  his  birth,  "and  all  Israel, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  knew  that  Samuel  was 
established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh:  for  the  Lord  revealed 
himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,*' 
oh.  ili.  90,  SI,  and  this  after  a  period  in  which  "  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  precious,"  and  "  there  was  no  open 
vision."  In  several  respects  Samuel,  the  Nasarite  from 
his  birth,  must  have  reminded  the  people  of  Samson, 
only  that  his  piety  and  services  were  of  an  unspeakably 
higher  tone  and  character.  And  during  these  twenty 
years  of  anarchy  and  captivity,  in  which  "  the  whole 
house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord,"  they  must 
have  felt  that  they  were  passing  through  an  experience 
like  their  fathers,  and  that  they  were  being  shut  up  to 
Samuel  as  the  Lord's  instrument  for  saving  them.  A 
priest  and  judge  combined  in  one  had  failed:  but  they 
were  delivered  by  their  last  hope,  a  prophet  and  judge 
in  one,  who,  in  the  remarkable  age  of  confusion  and 
restoration  in  which  he  lived,  was  also  called  to  be  a 
priest  in  some  degree,  and  thus  gathered  into  his  own 
hands  the  threefold  theocratic  authority  which  in  or- 
dinary times  was  kept  strictly  apart  and  distributed. 
But  of  the  details  of  his  official  life  we  have  scarcely 
anything,  nor  any  intimation  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  continued.  Only  when  he  grew  old, 
he  made  his  sons  judges  along  with  him,  i  fia.  tIU.  i,  i 
However,  the  people^  who  had  wished  such  a  hereditary 
office  in  the  family  of  Gideon,  refused  it  in  the  family 
of  Samuel,  as,  in  fact,  his  sons  were  unworthy  of  it. 
But  the  hereditary  notion  being  thus  anew  presented 
to  them,  it  was  not  difficult  for  their  minds  to  cling 
once  more  to  the  desire  for  an  earthly  king.  And  God 
directed  Samuel  to  gratify  their  wishes,  though  not 
without  warning  them  of  tlie  carnality  of  their  minds, 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  expectations,  and  the 
bitter  disappointment  that  was  awaiting  them. 

Chronology. — ^There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  chronology  to  the  data  furnished  by  Scripture;  but 
in  the  table  given  in  the  previous  section  we  have  pre- 
sented specimens  of  three  computations,  according  to 
three  leading  systems,  one  longer,  the  other  two  shorter, 
yet  abbreviating  the  time  on  two  different  principles. 
The  data  in  Scripture  are  these  three :— 1.  The  state- 
ment, 1  Ki.  tL  1,  that  Solomon  began  to  build  the  temple 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  "the  four  hundred 
and  eightieth  year  alter  the  children  of  Israel  were 


come  out  of  the  land  of  f^^Tt.**  2.  The  statement  by 
Paul,  Ac  xlii.  17-si,  "The  God  of  this  people  of  Isnel 
chose  our  fathers,  and  exalted  the  people  when  they 
dwelt  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  with  an 
high  arm  brought  he  them  out  of  it.  And  about  the 
time  of  forty  years  suffered  he  their  manners  in  the 
wilderness.  And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven  nations 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their  land  to  them 
by  lot.  And  after  that,  he  gave  unto  them  judges, 
about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until 
Samuel  the  prophet.  And  afterwards  they  desired  a 
king:  and  God  gave  unto  them  Saul  ...  by  the  space 
of  forty  years,"  kc,  3.  There  are  the  details  in  this 
book  of  Judges  which  appear  to  give  890  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  servitude  tiU  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  or  the  death  of  Samson.  It  is  plain  to  any  one 
who  looks  at  the  figures,  that  these  three  computations 
are  irreconcilable;  and  the  question  arises,  to  which 
of  them  is  a  treatment  to  be  applied  that  shall  bring 
out  a  result  different  from  what  appears  at  first  sight? 

Ewald  applies  a  &vourite  method  to  this,  as  to  some 
other  portions  of  the  history  of  Israel.  He  finds  a 
mythological  element  in  it,  a  series  of  twelve  heroes, 
whose  labours  the  book  records,  as  indeed  he  has  a  pas- 
sion for  discovering  the  number  twelve  throughout  the 
eariy  Hebrew  histories  and  genealogies.  He  also  argues, 
from  some  of  the  tables  of  descent  in  the  Chronicles, 
that  there  were  twelve  generations  from  Moses  to 
David's  and  Solomon^s  time;  and  since  40  yean  ocean 
repeatedly  in  the  histoiy  of  these  judges  and  the  serri- 
tudes  (in  £hud*s  case,  80,  or  twice  40),  he  supposes 
tha^  40  years  was  then  the  allowance  for  a  generation, 
at  one  time  a  generation  being  under  oppression,  sad 
at  another  time  a  generation  being  at  rest.  Thus  he 
makes  up  12  x  40=480  years  hoin  the  exodus  to  the 
building  of  the  temple;  though  in  this  second  calcuk- 
tion  he  indndes  Moses  and  Joshua  as  two  of  the  twelve 
heroes,  not  very  consistently.  This  hypotheds  has  been 
elaborated  with  certain  difierenoes  of  detail,  and  with 
refinements  about  judges  of  whom  there  were  many 
traditions,  to  whom  these  round  numbers  were  assigned, 
and  of  others  with  a  more  accurate  historical  term  of 
yean,  but  of  whom  there  was  not  much  more  to  relate  (I), 
in  Bertheau's  Commentary  on  Jvdga.  But  this  is  a 
mere  hypothesis.  It  is  irreverent  in  its  treatment  of 
the  word  of  God.  It  needs  to  do  violence  to  the  reooni 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  twelve  judges  on 
which  it  is  based,  since  the  book  gives  thirteen,  and  Eli 
and  Samuel  ought  to  be  inserted,  if  not  Joshua,  ui  this 
list  of ''  heroes."  And  though  the  frequency  with  which 
the  number  40  occun  in  periods  of  ruling,  from  Moses 
down  to  king  Jehoaeh,  may  suggest  the  thought  of  a 
special  overruling  providence,  it  cannot  shake  any 
sensible  person's  belief  in  the  historical  accuracy,  when 
he  observes  that  three  kings  in  succession  reigned  each 
40  years — Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  in  the  very  age 
in  which  literature  flourished  most  and  oontttnporair 
annals  were  abundant.  So  afterwards  king  Joash 
reigned  40  years,  and  Asa  and  Jeroboam  II.  each  41. 

The  Jews,  again,  have  a  simpler  problem,  because 
they  assign  no  weight  to  the  New  Testament.  Hxey 
therefore  naturally  take  thrir  stand  upon  the  turn  480 
yean,  and  they  endeavour  to  readjust  the  fklaih  to 
suit  this.  Without  going  into  other  matten  beyond 
the  book  of  Judges,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  table 
that  they  include  the  servitudes  in  the  yean  daring 
which  the  land  had  rest  and  the  judges  ruled.    Hut 
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is  a  moxutrous  perrerrion  of  oommon  Miue;  and,  be- 
tides, the  solitary  case  of  Samson,  in  whose  days  the  land 
is  not  said  to  have  had  any  rest,  bat  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, "judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines 
twenty  years,"  ofa.  zr.  so^  has  this  emphasis  put  upon  it, 
to  show  how  anomalous  it  was.  In  fact,  the  Masoretic 
authorities  came  to  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  pie- 
vioos  servitude,  which  lasted  18  years,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  included  under  Jephthah*s  administration, 
which  lasted  only  7.  But  there  had  been  probably  an 
attempt  to  do  something  in  this  c!Me  also;  for  Eusebius 
gives  us  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  short  computation 
in  his  Chronieon,  written  about  A.D.  825,  and  there  he 
is  said  to  make  the  Ammonite  servitude  last  S  years, 
and  Jephthah's  administration  also  3,  that  is,  6  in  all, 
the  time  assigned  to  his  judging  Israel  in  the  sacred 
history.  Though  this  Jewish  scheme  had  defenders 
among  the  Christian  chronologers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  probably  now  abandoned. 

Another  scheme  is  adopted  on  the  margin  of  our 
English  Bible,  according  to  which  some  of  the  judges 
were  contemporary  with  others,  each  of  them  ruling 
over  a  certain  part  of  the  tribes,  not  over  all  Israel ; 
and  of  course  suppositions  may  be  made  as  long  as  the 
ingenuity  of  the  person  guessing  is  not  exhausted — ^all 
having  the  same  virtue  of  keeping  within  the  number 
of  480  years,  and  all  being  alike  entirely  arbitrary. 
The  least  objectionable  of  these  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  that  of  Keil,  to  which  Hengstenberg  has 
given  in  his  adherence,  both  following  to  some  extent 
the  suggestions  of  the  illustrious  Yitringa.  They  grant 
that  the  narrative  proceeds  in  straightforward  chronolo- 
gical order  till  the  death  of  Jair,  eh.  x.  6,  for  801  years. 
From  that  point  they  reckon  that  there  are  two  parallel 
streams  of  history,  so  that  the  oppression  by  the  Phil- 
istines and  Ammonites,  mentioned  in  ver.  7,  is  not  one 
conjoint  act,  but  two  independent  calamities,  though 
occuiring  simultaneously;  the  Ammonites  oppressing 
the  eastern  tribes  for  18  years,  and  then  deliverance 
coming  by  Jephthah,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Philis- 
tines oppressed  the  western  tribes  during  40  years,  in 
part  of  which  they  were  held  in  check  by  Samson. 
Moreover,  they  understand  this  Philistine  oppression  in 
Ssmson*s  days,  mentioned  in  ch.  xiii.  1,  to  be  identical 
with  that  from  which  Samuel  delivered  the  people, 
1  Sa.  TlL  s-i3i  for  otherwise,  they  say,  the  servitude  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Judges  wants  a  definite  termina- 
tion, and  the  servitude  mentioned  in  first  Samuel  wants 
a  beginning.  Finally,  this  great  servitude  to  the  Phil- 
istines for  40  years  was  gradually  being  broken  during 
the  last  half  of  it  by  Samson,  who  thus  "  began  to  de- 
liver Israel;'*  and  tiie  first  half  of  it  was  at  the  same 
time  the  last  half  of  Eli's  term  of  office.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  account  of  480  years  from  the  exodus  to 
the  building  of  the  temple,  would  stand  as  follows: — 
The  administration  of  Moses  lasted  40  years.  The 
division  uf  lands  in  Canaan  did  not  commence  till  7 
years  after  his  death,  Joi.  xiv.  7,  io.  Then  Saul  and 
David  reigned  each  40  years,  and  the  temple  began  to 
be  built  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon.  Besides,  there 
are  two  periods  between  the  extreme  points,  whose 
duration  is  not  determined  in  the  Bible:  the  one  the 
length  of  Joshua's  administration  and  that  of  the  elders, 
his  companions,  from  the  commencement  of  the  division 
of  lands  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  servitude; 
the  other  the  length  of  Samuel's  administration.  But 
at  the  very  least,  from  480  we  must  cut  off  180  years. 


as  shown  in  the  margin,  leaving  850.  Of  these,  301 
elapsed  till  Jair's  death,  and  40  dur-  ^^^^  .  .  .  40 
ing  the  Philistine  servitude.  This  To  the  diri- )'  ^ 
leaves  9  years  to  be  distributed     i^^"L^'^*^»»     «, 
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years  ^  ^  «.o.«.«««  ^^^^ 
among  Joshua,  the  elders,  and 
Samuel,  an  incongruously  short 
period,  when  we  consider  that  Eli  was  "very  old"  at 
the  time  of  Samuel's  extreme  youth,  not  to  say  infancy, 
and  that  Samuel  himself  was  "  old  "  before  he  associated 
his  sons  in  office  with  himself,  1 8a.  U.  2S;  viu.  i.  His  only 
plan  of  escape  from  this  will  be  noticed  afterwards. 

This  scheme  is  therefore  not  workable,  even  if  its 
suppositions  could  be  conceded.  Of  these  the  only  one 
for  which  something  may  be  said,  is  that  the  Philistine 
oppression  in  the  days  of  Samson  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  Ammonite  oppression  in  the  days  of  Jephthah. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  of  Judges  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  the  national  unity  was  completely 
broken  up,  so  that  there  were  ever  two  independent 
judges  ruling  difierent  parts  of  Israel :  such  a  schism 
first  appeared  in  the  days  of  Ishbosheth  and  Jeroboam, 
and  then  our  attention  is  strongly  called  to  it.  The 
Ammonite  oppression  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  eastern  tribes,  into  Judah  and 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  all  being  included  in  that 
"  Israel  which  they  oppressed."  And  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  which  suggests  the  restriction  of  Jeph- 
thah's jurisdiction  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  ch.  xi.  29,  seems  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Mizpeh,  simply  so  called,  where  he  took 
up  his  house,  tm*.  94,  where  he  uttered  all  his  words 
before  the  Lord,  rtr.  ii,  and  where  the  children  of  Israel 
had  assembled  themselves  together  and  encamped, 
oh.  z.  17;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for 
thinking  that  this  was  not  the  Mizpeh  in  Benjamin, 
where  at  other  times  the  people  of  the  Lord  were  used 
to  meet  in  those  days,  ch.  xz.  i;  i  Sa.  tU.  6, 0;  x.  17.  Jeph- 
thah's successors,  whose  rule  must  also  be  made  con- 
temporary with  the  Philistine  oppression  during  40 
years,  had  no  special  connection  whatever  with  the 
eastern  tribes.  Ibzan  belonged  to  Bethlehem,  and 
was  buried  there;  Ekm  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  Abdon  to  Pirathon,  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim.  So  far  as  we  know,  these  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  connections  which  the  judges  had  with 
the  different  localities  of  the  land  of  Israel;  and  there 
is  no  ground  for  restricting  the  rule  of  one  of  them 
more  than  of  another  to  a  part  of  the  land.  We  are 
pretty  sure  that  tjiis  was  not  the  case  with  Deborah  and 
Barak,  nor  with  Gideon,  nor,  certainly,  with  Samuel — 
Why  imagine  it  with  any  of  the  rest?  What  time 
could  be  suggested  less  likely  for  such  a  revolution  in 
the  constitution  of  Israel,  than  the  close  of  55  years  of 
peaceful  government  under  two  successive  judges,  in 
whose  administration  there  was  so  little  to  record  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity?  Or  if  there  had  been 
a  threatening  of  such  disintegration  of  the  common- 
wealth, would  it  not  be  prevented  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  high-priest  Eli  to  the  office  of  judge  ?  Yet 
that  other  supposition  of  Eli's  last  20  years  falling 
under  the  first  20  of  the  Philistines,  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  his  first  20  were  contemporaneous  with 
Jidr^s  government,  down  to  whose  death  Keil  admits 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  division:  hence  he  is  driven  to 
the  desperate  resource  of  denying  that  Eli  was  a  judge 
at  all,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  every  high-priest 
might  be  called  by  this  name.     But  had  Eli  been  only 
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a  judge  during  the  Philistine  servitude,  we  should  ex- 
pect this  to  be  stated,  as  in  Samson's  case.  Neither  is  it 
easily  credible  that  four  judges,  Jephthah,  Ibzan,  Elon, 
and  Abdon,  should  rule  the  eastern  tribes  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  without  attempting  to  drive  out  the 
Philistines,  and  support  Samson  in  his  marvellous 
struggle.  Or,  if  there  be  nice  accuracy  in  Keil's  dates, 
would  the  eastern  tribes  keep  up  a  disastrous  schism 
by  electing  a  jadge  in  opposition  to  Samuel  the  year 
after  his  glorious  victory  over  the  Philistines,  and  his 
investiture  with  the  office  of  judge?  and  would  the  pel^ 
son  chosen  to,  rival  Samuel  belong  to  the  same  terri- 
torial division,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  be  buried 
there  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  where  Samuel  resided 
and  judged  the  people  ?  And  it  is  utterly  incredible  that 
Jephthah  should  engage  in  such  a  bloody  civil  war  with 
Ephraim  as  he  did,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Philistines 
were  unmolested  in  their  rule  over  Israel;  whereas  his 
conduct  is  in  the  main  justifiable,  though  probably  too 
severe,  if  he  was  the  judge  appointed  by  God  over  the 
people  of  Israel  whom  he  had  saved.  It  is  utterly 
incongruous  to  imagine  that  the  children  of  Israel 
''lamented  after  the  Lord,"  the  veiy  twenty  years 
of  Samson's  judging  Israel  by  his  unsupported  efforts, 
during  the  whole  of  which  the  people  looked  on  with 
indifference  or  positive  hostility.  And  finally,  the 
identification  of  the  Philistine  oppression  in  Judges  and 
first  Samuel  is  altogether  without  warrant.  The  servi- 
tude mentioned  in  Judges  came  to  an  end  by  Samson*s 
heroic  death:  he  thus  achieved  the  liberation  of  his 
country,  for  which  he  had  striven  in  vain  during  his 
life.  The  people  naturally  turned  to  the  high-priest 
Eli,  and  made  him  their  judge  in  this  remarkable  oon- 
jimcture,  as  has  been  already  explained.  And  the 
period  of  anarchy,  which  was  terminated  by  Samuel's 
victory  over  the  Philistines,  had  oonmienoed  when  the 
Philistines  gained  their  great  victory  over  Israel,  on 
which  occasion  Eli  died.  By  a  process  of  extreme  com- 
pression, Keil  is  forced  to  crowd  into  the  same  40  years 
the  last  half  of  Eli's  office,  the  whole  of  Samson's,  and 
the  20  years  of  ''all  Israel'*  lamenting  after  the  Lord, 
which  preceded  Samuel's  victory.  The  only  one  of 
these  three  events  which  Scripture  places  in  this  period 
is  Samson's  administration;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
on  the  one  hand  he  would  have  fallen  into  such  grievous 
sins  as  he  did,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  people 
would  have  so  ill  supported  him,  if  that  period  had 
been  one  of  generally  prevailing  penitence  under  the 
ministry  of  Samuel.  In  a  sentence,  Keil  sacrifices  the 
order  of  history  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  leaves  it 
without  the  natural  termination  which  we  have  pre- 
sented in  the  analysb  of  the  book,  while  he  transforms 
a  period  of  anarchy  into  a  regular  servitude  to  the 
Philistines,  in  order  to  crush  the  events  within  the 
available  portion  of  the  480  years,  which,  after  all,  can- 
not be  done:  granting  all  his  suppositions,  9  years  can- 
not be  the  time  of  Samuel's  rule  and  that  of  Joshua 
and  the  elders,  after  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Moaas,  .  40  And  finally,  the  scheme  stands  in  marked 
contradiction  to  Paul's  chronology,  which 
at  the  very  least  implies  573  years,  as  in 
the  margin,  and  probably  a  considerably 


Judges, 
Kings, 


450 
83 


578 
longer  time. 

To  escape  from  this  difficulty  recourse  has  been  had 
to  a  various  reading  in  the  book  of  Acts,  as  if  Paul 
said,  "when  he  had  destroyed  seven  nations  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot, 


in  about  450  yean;  and  after  that  he  gave  them 
judges  until  Samuel  the  prophet."  This  reading  htt 
the  support  of  our  four  oldest  manuscripts  and  d  the 
Vulgate,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  l4>chmann  But 
the  various  readings  of  the  passage  are  in  such  a  form 
as  suggests  that  there  had  been  tampering  with  the  text 
by  the  scribes,  plainly  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
felt  the  chronological  difficulty;  and  no  one  would  have 
altered  the  text  into  the  present  form,  for  which  there 
is  the  authority  of  the  versions  generally,  and  of  the 
fathers  who  quote  it,  so  as  to  create  a  difficulty  for 
themselves.  And  the  sense  is  very  tmsatisf actory,  the 
460  years  being  then  understood  to  ran  from  the  birth 
of  Isaac  to  the  division  of  the  land,  a  computation  for 
which  no  reason  can  be  given,  and  whidi  ill  agrees 
with  the  other  statements  of  time  in  the  context,  where 
there  is  surely  a  chronological  sequenoa  Of  course  it 
would  also  compel  us  to  suppose  that  480  yean  were 
not  spent  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  only  half  as  much; 
an  opinion  certainly  prevalent  from  an  early  period  in 
the  Christian  church,  owing  to  a  reading  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  which  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  leasts  wfaBe 
it  is  now  most  commonly  abandoned  by  both  critioi 
and  chronologists,  including  Keil  himself. 

In  this  extremity  there  seems  no  remedy  but  that 
last  resort,  the  conjecture  of  a  coiruption.  Thenios, 
one  of  the  latest  commentaton  on  1  Kings  vi.  1,  agrees 
with  the  majority  of  living  Hebrew  scholars,  in  up- 
holding the  integrity  of  the  number  480  yean.  Appa- 
rently he  attaches  no  weight  to  the  apostle's  testimony, 
except  as  a  testimony  to  the  amount  of  yean  dedudble 
from  the  detailed  history  of  the  judges;  but  as  he  feels  that 
the  480  yean  do  not  harmonize  with  these  details,  and 
that  combinations  like  Keil's  are  more  arbitrary  and 
violent  than  any  supposition  of  a  clerical  error,  he  cuts 
down  some  of  the  long  periods  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  history,  since  he  thinks  that  we  have  round  and 
exaggerated  numbera  until  the  time  of  Abimelech.  But 
it  is  a  milder  remedy  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  one 
number  480  than  in  these  repeated  instances,  as  he 
does.  And  besides,  Keil  preserves  the  period  of  300 
yean  in  which  Jephthah  said  the  Ajnmonites  had  not 
tried  to  recover  the  land  from  Israel,  ch.  zL  »,  which 
Thenius  is  forced  to  reduce  to  266  years.  He  says, 
indeed,  that  Jephthah's  was  a  statement  which  onewss 
entitled  to  make  by  a  little  boastful  exaggeration;  bat 
this  defence  only  betrays  his  ignorance  of  Jephthah's 
spirit,  and  of  the  duty  of  God's  servants.  The  right 
view  unquestionably  is,  that  Jephthah  would  under- 
state rather  than  overstate  his  case,  which  was  abun- 
dantly strong  after  every  imaginable  deduction. 

If  critical  conjecture  be  unavoidable  here,  as  we  be 
lieve  it  to  be  (Bunsen  has  no  hesitation  in  cutting 
down  the  period  of  the  judges  to  187  yean),  the  choice 
must  lie  between  the  480  yean  in  Kings  and  the  450 
in  Acts.  Keil  indeed  indulges  in  the  conjecture  that 
Saul*s  reign  was  much  less  than  40  yean,  perhaps  only 
half  as  much,  and  thus  he  finds  room  for  SamneTs 
administration.  But  this  is  to  give  up  his  case:  if 
the  40  be  a  corrupt  number,  why  not  tie  480?  As- 
suming then  that  the  error  lies  either  in  Kings  or  in 
Acts,  some  of  our  older  writen  followed  the  sugges- 
tions of  Luther  and  Beza,  and  thought  the  error  might 
be  in  the  latter:  but  it  might  more  easily  creep  into 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  than  into  the  Greek;  and  the 
longer  period  is  denuinded  by  the  implidt  testimony 
of  the  book  of  Judges  itself.    There  are  some  sh'ght 
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iodicationB  either  of  480  being  an  erronebuB  writmg 
for  a  laiger  number,  or  of  the  whole  clause  ''  in  the  four 
hundred  and  eightieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  being  a  marginal 
note  which  had  crept  into  the  text.  For  the  first  trace  of 
a  reference  to  it  is  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  written 
about  A.D.  S25,  while  in  other  works  of  his  he  ex- 
pressly draws  out  a  chronology  on  the  longer  basis,  as 
had  been  done  by  all  the  earlier  Christian  chronologers 
frmn  the  time  of  Theophilus,  a.d.  180,  without  a  hint 
of  any  difficulty  such  as  this  testimony  would  ob- 
viously have  created.  Next,  the  text  is  quoted  by 
Origen  (flourished  A.l».  230)  without  this  clause.  And 
further,  Josephus  was  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  for  in  his 
histoiy  he  also  refers  to  this  text  very  plainly,  and 
yet  his  chronology  contradicts  the  short  reckoning. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  difficulties  about  the  chrono- 
logy of  Josephus,  furnishing  evidence  either  that  there 
are  clerical  errors  in  his  numbers,  or  that  he  fluctu- 
ated considerably  in  his  calculations,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explicit  statement  in  the  Old  Testament, 
except  what  is  deduciUe  from  the  details  of  this  book 
of  Judges.  That  such  fluctuations  did  exist  we  know, 
because  some  early  fathers  (erroneously)  supposed  that 
Samson  judged  Israel  20  years  more,  from  a  com- 
parison of  ch.  XV.  20  and  xvi.  31,  and  made  the  term 
of  servitudes  and  administration  by  judges  to  be  410 
years  instead  of  390;  and  some  overlooked  the  20 
years  of  anarchy,  or  included  Samuel's  administration 
within  the  40  years  of  Saul.  But  the  differences  in 
Josephus  range  from  592  years  (AotiquiUM,  tU.  s,  2;  riii. 
3, 1;  Mid  X.  8, 6)  to  612  (Apton,  U.  2;  AntiqtUtlM,  xx.  B,  1.  perhaps 
too  tx.  14, 1,  ifthia  do  not  nUier  make  632),  and  to  621,  which 
Dr.  Hales  deduces  from  him  (Jewish  War,  tL  lo,  i).  All  of 
these  are,  however,  obviously  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  450  yearsof  Judges  (strictly  so  called)  in  Acts, 
and  furnish  evidence  that  this  was  the  received  calcula- 
tion among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and 
that  it  obtained  deliberate  sanction  from  the  apostle 
Paul.  The  details  as  given  by  Josephus  himself  amount 
to  609;  and  with  the  insertion  of  the  20  years*  anarchy, 
and  the  subtraction  of  1  year  added  unauthorizedly 
for  Shamgar,  his  reckoning  of  the  whole  period  from 
the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  would  be  as 
follows,  and  may  perhaps  be  adopted  by  us  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  exact  truth.  Alongside  of  it 
we  place  the  somewhat  shorter  chronology  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (flourished  a.d.  191),  as  gathered  by  Clm- 
ton  from  his  details,  whose  allowance  of  only  20  years 
to  Saul  is  attributable  to  a  various  reading  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  whose  sum  of  575  nuiy  have  been  favoured 
by  its  apparent  nearness  to  the  numbers  mentioned  in 
Acts,  though  Josephus  really  comes  closer  to  the 
reckoning  there: — 
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Lastly,  on  this  subject  it  may  be  added  that  the 


older  critics  were  justly  suspicious  of  all  attempts  at 
tampering  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  would  rather 
resort  to  any  explanation,  however  forced,  than  multi- 
ply those  conjectures  in  which  many  of  their  successors 
have  prodigally  indulged.  Accordingly,  while  some 
Christian  critics  adopted  the  Masoretic  scheme  of  in- 
eluding  the  servitudes  within  the  administration  of  the 
judges,  so  as  to  save  the  credit  of  this  number,  480 
years;  others,  like  Ferizonius,  aimed  at  the  same  ob- 
ject by  the  equally  inadmissible  scheme  of  leaving  the 
years  of  servitude  out  of  account  altogether,  as  if  these 
periods  of  subjection  to  a  heathen  yoke  were  not 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  God's  people, 
who  "were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man."  These 
servitudes  lasted  111  years;  and  thus  they  obtained  in 
all  480  +  111=591  years,  that  is  substantially  the  592 
of  Josephus'  shortest  reckoning.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  legitimate  method  of  calculating:  yet  it 
would  not  surprise  us  should  a  notion  of  this  sort  have 
led  to  the  Jewish  reckoning  of  480  years,  which  when 
once  set  down  as  a  marginal  gloss,  might  readily  pass 
into  the  body  of  the  text. 

Unity. — ^The  attempt  has  been  made  to  cut  this  book 
up  into  shreds,  more  or  less  minute,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  critic.  In  general,  however,  there  is  an 
inclination  to  admit  the  unity  of  the  main  body  of  the 
history.  We  think  that  the  analysis  of  it  which  we 
have  given  estabUshes  that  unity  beyond  all  question, 
especially  when  the  natural  chronological  order  is  left 
undisfigured  by  attempts  to  reconcile  it  with  the  short- 
ened Masoretic  period  of  480  years  from  Moses  to 
Solomon.  We  see  the  working  of  the  theocracy  from 
the  time  that  that  generation  died  out  which  had  been 
trained  to  faith  and  obedience  in  the  wilderness,  and 
had  experienced  the  truth  and  goodness  of  God  as  they 
took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  down  to  that 
generation  which  was  so  sunken  as  to  leave  Samson, 
the  last  judge  who  had  not  the  additional  support  of 
the  high-priestiiood  or  the  prophetical  office,  to  struggle 
single-handed  with  the  enemy;  and  here  the  narrative 
is  concluded  by  the  death  of  Samson^  which  was  God's 
means  of  accomplishing  what  the  lives  ofprcvioutjudget 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  secret  influences  which 
had  been  at  work  all  the  time  of  the  judges,  eating  out 
the  heart  of  religion  and  patriotism,  are  then  exemplified 
in  the  details  of  the  last  five  chapters.  These  might 
have  been  placed  at  the  commencement,  in  their  chro- 
nological position,  for  the  early  date  is  undoubted: 
since  Fhinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  was  high- priest  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  civil  war  with  Benjamin,  ch.  xx.  2S; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  good  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  the  Levite  who  became  priest  at  Dan  was  the 
grandson,  not  of  Manasseh,  but  of  Moses,  eh.xTiii.so. 
But  if  these  long  accounts  had  been  introduced  in  their 
chronological  place,  they  would  have  interrupted  the 
close  connection  which  the  writer  plainly  wished  to 
render  prominent  between  his  general  statement  of 
the  course  of  rebellion  and  recovery  by  saviours  whom 
God  raised  up,  eh.  11.  ii-i9,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  particulars  which  im- 
mediately follow.  The  unity  of  the  book  and  the 
credibility  of  its  statements  here  confirm  one  another. 
It  is  according  to  the  general  principles  of  administra- 
tion by  God  in  his  church,  that  repeated  dedensions 
should,  on  the  whole  and  at  the  end,  leave  the  guilty 
community  lower  than  it  was  at  firsts  in  spite  of  revi- 
vals which  retarded  the  mischief  in  some  measure :  as 
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it  is  also  in  acoordanoe  with  his  way  of  dealing,  that 
the  marvellous  works  of  Samson  should  oome  in  towanis 
the  end  of  that  downward  course,  to  prove  that  the 
Lord  was  still  the  salvation  of  Israel,  if  any  remnant, 
however  small,  were  trusting  in  him.  And  the  infu- 
sion of  new  grace  and  strength,  from  time  of  time,  by 
the  special  interposition  of  his  Son  and  his  Spirit,  is 
analogous  to  his  work  all  through  the  period  of  the 
Old  Testament  economy.  If  we  may  ding  to  that 
ancient  interpretation  of  the  obscure  name  Bedan,  in 
Samuel's  parting  speech  to  the  people,  i  Sa.  xiL  6-ti,  that 
it  is  Samson  (namely  Ben-dan,  ''he  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,"  which  is  as  likely  as  the  later  suppositions  that 
it  is  a  corruption  for  Barak  or  Abdon),  we  should 
have  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  unity  of  the  book, 
and  of  the  division  into  periods  which  we  have  pre- 
sented. Samuel  speaks  like  that  old  prophet  in  the 
critical  period  just  before  Gideon  arose,  "It  is  the 
Lord  that  advanced  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  that  brought 
your  fathers  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  when 
they  forgat  the  Lord  their  God,  he  sold  them  into 
the  hand  of  Sisera  captain  of  the  host  of  Haxor,  and 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Moab;  and  they  fought  against  them.'*  All 
these  belong  to  the  first  period,  and  deliverance  was 
given  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  by  Shamgar  and  by 
Ehud :  Othniel's  is  not  mentioned,  as  having  to  do  with 
a  distant  nation,  from  whom  Israel  did  not  suffer  any 
more  for  centuries  after  Samuel's  time,  and  far  beyond 
the  horizon  of  Israelitish  history  at  the  time  whsa  he 
was  speaking.  ''And  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said,  We  have  sinned,  because  we  have  forsaken  the 
Lord,  and  have  served  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth:  but  now 
deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  we  will 
serve  thee.  And  the  Lord  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Be- 
dan, and  Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  and  delivered  you  out 
of  the  hand  of  your  enemies  on  every  side,  and  ye 
dwelled  safe."  All  the  enemies  of  the  first  period, 
except  Othniel's,  have  been  refeired  to,  because  that 
first  period  was  an  epitome  and  representation  of  all 
that  followed.  But  only  one  judge  is  named  for  each 
succeeding  period,  since  each  of  them  had  only  a  sin^e 
servitude,  and  the  three  persons  are  named  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  raised  up,  Jerubbaal  or  Gideon,  Bedan  or 
Samson,  and  Jephthah;  while  Samuel  cannot  but  add 
his  own  name,  as  that  of  the  man  who  was  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  and  raised  up  in  a  succeeding  period  to  do  a 
work  for  which  others  would  have  been  insufficient. 
This  argument,  however,  we  do  not  press,  because  there 
really  is  no  certainty  as  to  Bedan. 

The  attacks  upon  the  unity  of  the  book  are  rested 
on  very  trifling  grounds.  The  chief  one  is  the  exist- 
ence of  this  appendix,  though  it  is  not  difiicuH  to  see  the 
two  great  reasons  for  this  part  of  the  book  awmmmg 
such  a  form:  the  one,  that  the  historical  development 
according  to  plan  was  not  to  be  interrupted;  the  other, 
that  the  two  events  which  it  narrates  are  to  be  looked 
on  less  as  single  events  then  as  permanent  influences. 
The  permanence  of  the  worship  at  Dan  is  expressly 
mentioned,  eh.  xtUI.  ao,  si,  and  "  the  captivity  of  the  land" 
for  the  twenty  years  before  Samuel  assumed  office,  is 
traced  to  it  with  tolerable  distinctness.  The  permanence 
of  the  moral  evil  which  came  out  at  Gibeah  is  not  so 
plainly  intimated;  on  the  contrary  it  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  eradicated  by  the  vengeance  taken  on 
Benjamin.  Yet  the  evil  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
tribes  is  indicated  by  their  share  in  the  terrible  chas- 


tisement; and  there  is  a  hint  of  the  continuance  of 
some  equally  potent  mischievouB  influence,  in  the  simi- 
lar slaughter  of  the  tribe  of  Ephzaim  by  Jephthah. 
And  the  prophet  Hoaea  in  so  many  words  informs  m 
that  the  days  of  Gibeah  never  ceased  in  Israel,  sad 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  had  not  been  taken  away, 
Ho.  ii.  9;  z.  •.    There  have  been  indeed  some  very  uuioo- 
cessful  efforts  to  establish  a  difference  of  the  words  in 
use  and  the  style  of  composition  in  the  i^ypendix  and 
in  the  body  of  the  book;  but  there  has  been  little  ap- 
pearance of  success  in  the  undertaking.    And  even 
these  objecton  have  frequently  admitted  a  reeemblsnoe 
and  uni^  between  the  appendix  and  the  introduction, 
on  account  of  which  some  of  them  have  gone  so  Csr  as 
to  say  that  both  these  may  belong  to  a  later  editor, 
who  prefixed  and  annexed  his  new  materials  to  a  pre- 
viously existing  work,  the  history  of  the  judges  strictly 
so  called.    Such  hypotheses  are  not  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion; and  in  truth  "  the  book  of  Judges,"  in  their  view 
of  it,  would  be  a  miserable  fragment,  without  oondn* 
sion,  and,  still  stranger,  without  beginning,  a  worthy 
subject  for  investigation  by  sceptical  critics.    The  at- 
tempts to  discover  contradictions  in  the  book  have  also 
signally  failed. 

DqU  of  compotUion,  anUhonkipf  Sc, — On  these  sub- 
jects we  can  say  very  little;  though  a  certain  daas  of 
writers  have  run  riot  in  speculations  on  sources,  writ- 
ten as  well  as  traditional,  and  on  the  blending  of  ma- 
teriala  by  the  editors.  On  such  ground  we  shall  not 
tread.  Yet  on  the  one  hand  the  date  of  compositkm 
could  not  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  that  servitude  to 
the  Philistines  which  is  understood  to  have  terminated 
at  the  death  of  Samson.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  ground  for  thinking  *that  it  must  have  been 
written  before  David  took  Jerusalem  and  expelled  the 
Jebttsites,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all  Israd, 
2Sa.T. 6;  for  it  is  said,  "And  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited 
Jerusalem;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  duldren  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day,'*  cb.  L  fl.  More- 
over, lyre  is  not  mentioned,  while  Zidon  is  named  as 
the  city  of  those  parts  whidi  was  likely  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  or  to  protect  the  Canaanite  remnants,  ^  x.  is; 
jtiiiL  7;  an  argument  arises  from  this  fact  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  book,  similar  to  one  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Joshua.  So  also,  Asher  is  blamed  for  not 
driving  out  the  people  of  Zidon,  eh.  L  si,  which  refers  to 
a  state  of  feeling  that  must  have  been  altered  when  the 
people  of  Tyre  and  Zidon  became  allies  of  David  and 
Solomon.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  the  kingdom  was  set  up, 
and  that  the  benefits  of  settied  government  were  being 
felt»  owing  to  the  repeated  statement,  "  In  those  dayi^ 
when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,"  eh.  xvitt.  i;  iix.  n 
which  occurs  with  the  addition  that  "  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  eh.  xviLS:  zxi  2S. 
From  these  marks  it  is  likely  that  the  book  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Saul,  or  the  early  part  of  David's.  Bot 
we  cannot  attach  any  great  confidence  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Tahnudists  that  Samuel  was  the  author.  He 
may  have  been ;  and  excellent  scholars  down  to  oar 
own  time  think  that  he  was.  However,  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  which  Samuel 
organised,  there  were  likely  to  be  many  instrumenti 
well  fitted,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  ^paAit  to  write 
this  history  of  their  nation,  in  that  modified  sense  in 
which  it  may  be  called  a  history,  as  we  explained  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article. 
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£wald,  Stahelin,  and  other  critics  of  the  present 
dftj,  h&ve  assigned  the  book  to  the  age  of  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat^  in  accordance  with  an  elaborate  theory, 
which  embraces  the  whole  literaiy  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  attributes  very  much  both  of  the  historical 
writing  and  of  the  Psabns  to  that  period.  But  we 
reject  the  theoiy  aa  arbitrary,  unfounded,  and  against 
evidence,  to  a  lazge  extent  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
product  of  the  unsound  views  which  they  have  un- 
happily taken  of  the  Word  of  God;  while  we  gladly 
acknowledge  that  they  assume  much  higher  ground 
than  the  old  infidels  did,  who  were  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  whole  subject  The  solitary  proof  text  in  the 
book  of  Judges  to  which  they  appeal  in  evidence  of 
late  composition,  is  ch.  xviii.  80,  81,  "And  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  set  up  the  graven  image;  and  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  he  and  his 
sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of 
the  captivity  of  the  laud.  And  Uiey  set  them  up 
Hicah's  graven  image,  which  he  made,  all  the  time 
that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh."  This  would 
carry  the  composition  down  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
captivity  of  the  two  tribes  in  Babylon,  or  at  least  of 
the  ten  tribes  in  Assyria,  unless  it  could  have  reference 
to  those  local  devastations  which  are  recorded  in  1  Ki. 
XV.  20;  2  Ki.  xv.  29;  and  as  there  are  not  many  critics 
who  have  assigned  the  book  as  a  whole  to  the  age  of  the 
captivity,  they  make  these  two  abatements,  that  the 
body  of  the  work  is  of  an  earlier  origin  than  the  appen- 
dix, and  that  even  the  appendix  may  have  been  written 
earlier,  though  it  continued  to  be  retouched  till  later 
times.  But  in  reply  to  this  line  of  argument  it  is  said, 
and  we  believe  with  justice,  that  the  two  verses  explain 
one  other,  and  show  that  "  until  the  day  of  the  capti- 
vity of  the  land"  is  intended  to  mark  the  limit  of  the 
period,  "  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  Grod  was  in 
Shiloh;''  as  in  this  article  the  "captivity  of  the  land'* 
has  been  identified  with  the  twenty  years  after  Eli^s 
death,  especially  the  seven  months  that  the  ark  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Bleek  feels  this  so 
strongly  that  he  speaks  with  approval  of  HoubiganVs 
conjectural  reading,  "  the  captivity  of  the  ark.**  And 
this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration 
that  David  and  Solomon  would  certainly  never  have 
tolerated  such  a  rival  schismatical  worship  at  Dan,  at 
the  very  period  in  which  they  were  gathering  the 
people,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  to  worship  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem,  to  which  they  carried  up  the  ark,  and  in 
which  they  built  the  temple.  Neither  is  any  weight 
to  be  attributed  to  the  geographical  description  of 
Shiloh  in  ch.  xxi.  12,  19,  as  if  it  indicated  that  the 
author  must  have  been  a  foreigner:  such  an  inference 
is  a  mere  fancy. 

[Information  on  the  book  of  Jmlgus  in  general  is  well  soromed 
up  in  Keil's  Iniroduetion  (BinUitung  in  da»  alte  Tegtament)  and 
— mixed  with  rationalist  view*  often  very  painfully— in  De 
Wette,  Bleek,  and  Dr.  Davidson;  also  much  will  be  found  in  the 
old  large  oommentariee;  and  some  suggestive  thonghta,  with  tlie 
usual  amount  of  learning,  oaprioe,  and  dtigmatism,  in  Ewald's 
history  {Qetehichit  du  Volka  Imul\  vol.  11.  p.  404-562.  For  two 
recent  German  commentaries,  painstaking  and  scholar-like,  we 
are  indebted  to  Sttider  (2d  edition— only  the  title  altered  fh>m 
the  edition  of  IS^Ii— 1842),  and  Bertheau  (1845);  the  latter  in 
dudes  also  Ruth,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Kurzg^aMtei  Sxepf- 
H$eke»  Handbuchf  which  has  been  in  course  of  publication  for 
some  yean,  and  is  now  completed.  But  the  views  expressed  by 
these  writers  are  often  very  reprehensible,  and  entirely  arbitrar}'. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  commentary  edited  by  Keil 
and  Dttlitcsch  is  now  so  feir  advanced  ss  to  embrace  Judges,  Keil 
himself  beiiiff  the  commentator.  Inftmnation  upon  the  chxono- 
Vol.  T.  . 


logy  may  be  found  in  Hales'  AiuUysia  of  C'hronolofftf,  vols.  1. 11., 
and  in  Clinton's  FaMi  HelUnici,  i.  301,  Ac;  also  in  Kuinoel's 
CoiMiiefUary  on  Aett  xiii.,  ftrom  whom  Meyer  has  copied  pretty 
closely.  Some  excellent  views  of  the  general  cliaracter  of  the 
book,  and  its  position  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  are  to 
be  foiuid  in  Hengstenberg  on  the  Pentateuch  (Clark's  translation 
of  the  BeytrOffe),  vol.  ii.  p.  1-121,  the  JHM^ertation  on  the  Penta- 
ttuch  and  the  Time  qf  the  Judge*. \  [o.  c.  m.  d.  ] 

JUDOMENT-HALL.  This,  in  our  English  Bible, 
is  the  conmion,  though  not  the  uniform,  rendering  of 
the  Greek  rpairdfpiov,  prostorium.  It  is  so  rendered  in 
Jn.  xviii.  28,  33;  xix.  9;  Ac.  xxiii.  35;  but  in  Mat.  xxvii. 
27»  Mar.  xv.  16,  ''common-hall"  is  the  expression 
employed;  and  in  Phi.  i.  13,  the  term  "palace"  is 
employed.  Tliere  appears  to  be  some  diversity  in  the 
New  Testament  use  of  the  original  word,  to  which 
nothing  altogether  simiUr  is  found  in  classical  writers. 
Its  original  meaning  was  that  of  the  general's  tent  in 
a  camp;  but  by  and  by  it  came  also  to  signify  the  house 
or  palace  of  the  governor  of  a  province.  Herod,  though 
bearing  the  name,  and  possessing  many  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  king,  yet  being  still  subject  to  the  Romans, 
consequentiy  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  governors 
of  Roman  provinces,  and  his  palace  in  Jerusalem  might 
not  unnaturally  be  called  a  pnetorium,  especially  after 
the  time  that  it  came  to  be  occupied  by  the  Roman 
governors,  who,  in  process  of  time,  took  the  place  of 
the  Herods.  Pilate  was  the  provincial  governor  of 
Judea  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death;  and  the  house 
he  occupied,  which  was  in  all  probability  the  palace  of 
Herod  (though  some  doubt  this),  was  fitiy  enough  de- 
signated the  praetorium.  It  was  one  of  the  apartments 
of  that  in  which  our  Lord  appeared  before  him,  was 
accused,  examined,  and  condemned.  The  provincial 
residence  at  Caesarea  might,  in  like  manner,  be  called 
by  the  same  name,  though  originally  a  palace  in  the 
stricter  sense  (tliat  is,  as  built  and  occupied  by  Herod); 
because,  by  the  time  Paul  appeared  there  before  Felix 
and  Festus,  the  palace  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  governor  for  the  time  being.  As  applied,  however, 
to  some  domicile  in  Rome,  in  Phi.  i.  13,  it  could  scarcely 
be  the  palace,  as  designating  the  residence  of  the  em- 
peror, that  was  meant,  but  either  the  pnetorian  camp, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  barracks  of  that  detach- 
ment of  the  prsetorian  guard  which  was  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  emperor  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson 
ch.  xxri.)  But  nothing  quite  certun  can  be  determined 
on  the  subject.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  saluta- 
tion sent  by  Paul  from  those  of  Caesar's  household. 
Phi.  iv.  22,  that  the  prsetorium  he  had  access  to  did  some- 
how bring  him  into  contact  with  persons  who  held  posi- 
tions in  the  domestic  establishment  of  the  emperor. 
So  that  the  statement  in  the  English  Bible,  that  the 
bonds  of  Paul  had  become  manifest  in  all  the  palace, 
if  not  formally  correct,  conveys  a  sense  which  is  in 
substantial  conformity  with  the  truth  of  things. 

JUDITH  [the  fem.  form  of  JuD^us,  Jewess.]  1. 
One  of  the  wives  of  Esau,  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the 
Hittite,  who  bore  also  the  name  of  Aholibamah, 
Qe.  xxvi.  34;  xxzvL  2.  Judith  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  name;  and  in  her  case  it  must  have  been  em- 
ployed, not  in  the  later  acquired  sense  of  Jewess,  but 
in  the  original  sense  of  "the  praised  one."  (See  for 
the  change  of  name  under  Ahoubamah.) 

2.  Judith.  The  only  other  person  in  ancient  He- 
brew story  bearing  this  name  beside  the  preceding,  is 
the  person,  whether  fabulous  or  real,  whose  histoiy  and 
exploits  are  celebrated  in  l-he  apocryphal  book  Judith. 
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Aooording  to  the  Moount  there  given,  she  was  »  desoen- 
dant  of  Simeon,  eh.  U.  2,  and  first  the  wife,  then  the 
widow,  of  Manasses,  who  belonged  to  her  own  tribe, 
eh.  TiiL  2.  She  was  distinguished  for  beauty,  wisdom, 
and  address,  on  account  of  which  she  became  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  knew  her.  But  her  heroic  devotion 
to  her  country  in  a  time  of  peril,  and  her  determination 
to  rid  it  by  stratagem  from  the  hand  of  its  adversaries, 
issuing  in  speedy  and  triumphant  success,  absorbed  in 
a  manner  aU  other  grounds  of  merit,  and  rendered  her 
the  gloiy  of  her  age.  The  period  in  which  the  story  is 
laid  is  not  very  precisely  indicated,  but  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  after  the  children  of  Israel  had 
^*  newly  returned  from  the  captivity,  and  all  the  people 
of  Judea  were  lately  gathered  together, "  oh.  ir.  3.  About 
this  time  a  Nebuchodonoeor  is  said  to  have  reigned  in 
great  power  and  splendour  in  Nineveh,  while  also 
Arphaxad  reigned  over  the  Modes  in  Ecbatane.  He 
made  war  upon  Arphaxad,  took  his  capital  city,  and 
slew  him  with  the  sword.  Then,  turning  his  r^;aids 
toward  the  west,  he  commanded  his  general,  Holof ernes, 
to  go  forth  with  an  immense  army,  and  subdue  all 
under  his  sway.  Success  everywhere  crowned  his  anns 
till  he  came  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea»  wheire  he  found 
the  passages  shut  against  him,  and  the  mountain  tops 
fortified.  Astonished  at  this  resistance  by  a  compan- 
tively  small  people,  Holofemes,  after  various  prelimin- 
ary inquiries  and  movements,  determined  to  subdue 
them,  and  for  that  purpose  took  possession  of  many  of 
the  heights,  and  encamped  before  Bethulia^  in  a  valley 
with  a  copious  fountain.  The  city  was  by  and  by 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  being  surrendered  by  its  governor,  when  Judith  con- 
ceived and  boldly  undertook  a  plan  of  rescue.  Without 
disclosing  the  nature  of  her  plan,  but  promising,  with 
the  help  of  God,  to  deliver  the  city  in  five  days,  she 
was  allowed  to  leave  Bethulia,  taking  with  her  a  maid 
and  a  quantity  of  provisions.  Appearing  before  Holo- 
femes, he  and  his  attendants  were  captivated  with  her 
beauty;  and  as  she  professed  to  have  left  Bethulia  be- 
cause she  saw  the  cause  was  hopeless — ^the  people  who 
would  have  been  invincible  if  thsy  had  remained  ^th- 
ful  to  God^  having,  by  their  profanation  of  sacred  things 
and  other  sins,  provoked  him  to  prepare  destruction 
for  them — she  met  with  a  welcome  reception,  and 
readily  obtained  what  she  sought — permission  to  abide 
in  the  camp,  and  to  go  out  every  night  for  prayer  and 
purification  to  the  fountain,  till  the  hour  of  vengeance 
should  come.  When  that  time  came,  she  promised  to 
conduct  Holofernes  into  the  city,  and  afterwards  into 
Jerusalem  itself.  After  the  li^se  of  a  day  or  two, 
Holofemes,  being  taken  with  the  charms  of  Judith, 
makes  a  splendid  entertainment  in  her  honour,  drunk 
to  excess  in  wine,  and  being  at  last  left  with  her  alone 
in  the  tent,  she  seized  her  opportunity,  when  be  had 
sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  to  strike  off  his  head  with 
his  falchion.  Bearing  off  the  head,  she  and  her  maid 
went  forth  professedly  for  the  usual  purposes  of  devo- 
tion, but  in  reaUty  with  the  design  of  stealing  away 
into  Bethulia,  wh^  she  soon  appeared  and  displayed 
in  triumph  the  head  of  Holofemes.  The  people,  seeing 
the  advantage  that  had  been  gained  for  them  by  a 
woman^B  prowess,  took  courage,  and  fell  next  day  on 
the  Assyrians,  who,  on  account  of  what  had  befallen 
their  general,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  from 
the  country  disconcerted  and  routed.  The  Jewish 
people,  along  with  Judith,  assembled  in  Jerusalem  to 


give  thanks  for  their  wonderful  delivenuioe;  and  Judith, 
recognized  by  all  as  the  glory  of  her  age,  returns  to 
Bethulia,  wheire  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  105. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  stoiy,  which  beaia  on 
it  throughout  the  impress  of  fable.  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  who  accept  the  Apocrypha  as  Scripture,  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  on  particular  periods,  when  thej 
think  the  events  narrated  may,  without  violation  of  the 
known  circumstaaoes  of  the  time,  have  taken  place; 
but  without  much  sucoess,  or  even  any  pn^>er  agree* 
ment  among  themselvee.  They  have  commonly  thrown 
themselves  back  upon  the  times  preceding  the  Baby- 
lonish ci^vity,  and  have  supposed,  some  the  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  Scripture,  others  Merodach-Baladan, 
others  again  Esarhaddon,  Ac.,  to  be  the  Nebuchodo- 
noeor who  Ib  represented  as  reigning  in  Nineveh.  Bat 
the  narrative  itself,  which  so  explicitly  refers  to  the 
return  from  Babylon,  and  rqireaents  the  state  of  things 
in  Judea  as  it  only  existed  subsequent  to  that  event, 
is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  any  such  hypotbcKs. 
Even  Jahn,  a  Cath(^c,  and  also  Movers,  admit  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  insuperable  in  the  way  of  any  adequate 
historical  explanation,  and  regard  it  as  an  historicsl 
romance.  There  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  kingdom  of 
Nineveh,  with  a  domain  so  extensive  at  once  toward  the 
east  and  the  west  of  Asia,  having  ever  existed,  either 
before  or  after  the  captivity  in  Babylon;  and  subse- 
quent to  the  latter  event,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
era  oontenqilated  in  the  stoiy,  there  is  conclusive  eri- 
dence  cl  the  relations  of  Assyria  and  the  surrounding 
countries  having  become  entirely  diffwent.  The  skny, 
which,  in  other  respects  also,  vi  full  of  improbabilitieB, 
must  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  category  of  fahle. 

It  is  not  quite  easy,  even  on  the  supposition  of  iti 
fabulous  character,  to  assign  adequate  reasons  for  its 
composition.  Some  have  understood  it  to  be  an  aUego- 
rical  representation  of  the  Jewidi  people,  widowed  ss 
to  earthly  resources,  yet>  by  favour  with  God  and  man, 
prevailing  over  the  powers  of  the  world.  Were  it  so, 
this  would  not  relieve  the  faUe  from  grave  moral  ob- 
jections. An  intelligent  Jew,  well  read  in  the  Hdoew 
Scriptures,  oould  not  have  thought  of  setting  up  a 
Judith  as  a  proper  embodiment  of  female  heroism  and 
virtue.  Her  plan  of  procedure  is  marred  throughout 
with  hypocrisy  and  deceit;  she  even  prays  to  God  that 
he  would  prosper  her  deceit,  oh.  ix.  is,  and  praises  the 
craelty  of  Simeon  in  slaying  the  Shechemites,  as  if  hia 
deed  bore  on  it  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  though  Jacob, 
the  father  of  Simeon,  had  consigned  it  in  the  name  of 
God  to  eternal  reprobation.  The  spirit  of  vengesao^ 
resolute  in  its  aim,  unscrapidous  in  the  means  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  is  the  pervading  animus  of  the  stoiiy--a 
spirit  certainly  opposed  to  the  general  teaching  of  Old 
as  well  as  New  Testament  scripture,  and  inoipahle  of 
being  embodied  in  a  heroic  story,  except  by  one  who 
had  much  more  regard  for  the  political,  than  the  mozal 
and  religious,  elements  in  Judaism.  The  ooo4Meitio& 
of  the  book  is  therefore  meet  fitly  assigned  to  a  period 
shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  when  political  aims  in 
the  minds  of  many  became  too  predominant.  Ilw 
prior  existence  of  an  Aramaic  original  has  often  bees 
questioned,  but  is  now  generally  believed  by  critia  (for 
example  by  De  Wette,  Fritzsche,  Vaihinger),  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  some  apparent  mistranslations  from  it 
in  the  Greek.  But  the  Greek  is  the  only  form  in  which 
the  story  has  been  transndtted  to  later  tames. 
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JUUA,  a  OhxictiAn  fcnude  at  Borne,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  lent  a  salntation,  Ra  xtL  16.  She  is  mentioned 
along  with  Philologtu,  to  whom  she  is  very  generally 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  some  near  relationship, 
though  of  what  sort  we  have  no  means  of  asoertaining. 

JUUUS,  the  centurion  of  <<  Augustus'  band,"  who 
had  the  charge  of  oondueting  Paul  to  Borne  from 
C«siea>  and  by  whom  the  sacred  prisoner  was  treated 
courteously,  AaxzTiLi,3.  Why  the  band  with  which 
he  was  connected  should*  have  home  the  name  of 
Augustus,  is  not  known.  Wieseler,  Meyer,  and  others, 
suppose  it  to  have  been  so  caQed  from  having  either 
done  some  special  service  to  the  emperor,  or  served  as 
a  body-guard.  But  this  can  only  be  set  down  as  con- 
jecture. 

JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  Junias,  a  Chris- 
tian residing  at  Bome,  when  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
church  there  was  written,  and  whom  he  salutes,  along 
with  Andronicus,  as  ''his  kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners, 
who  are  of  note  am<mg  the  apostles,"  Ro.  liv.  7.  But 
the  relationship  is  not  more  closely  indicated* 

JUNIPER.  The  lowly  plant,  allied  to  the  cypress 
family,  to  which  this  name  is  given,  and  which,  with 
its  procumbent  branches  and  aromatic  *'  berries,"  occurs 
so  abundantly  on  the  rocky  soil  and  sandy  heath  of  oar 
own  country,  is  also  represented  in  the  East.  But 
there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  b^H  {rohthem)  of  1  Ki. 

xix.  4,  5;  Job  xxx.  4,  and  Ps.  cxx.  4,  is  the  Genista 
monotpermaf  a  white-blossomed  broom,  abundant  in 
Spain,  Barbary,  Syria,  and  the  desert  of  Sinai,  known 
in  our  shrubberies  as  Spanish  broom,  and  amongst  the 
Arabs  still  retaining  its  scriptural  name  ritt'm,  "  It 
was  under  this  tree  that  Elijah  sat  down  to  take  shelter 
from  the  heat,  and  mora  than  once  did  we  do  the  same; 
for  some  of  these  shrubs  are  bushy  and  tall,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  They  formed  a  shadow  some- 
times from  the  heat,  sometimes  from  the  wind,  and 
sometimes  from  the  rain,  both  for  man  and  beast.  It 
was  about  the  best  shadow  the  desert  could  afford,  save 
when  we  could  get  under  some  great  rock  or  shaggy 
pahn"  (B<mMr*sSlnai,p.  196).  To  this  day  the  Bedawln 
of  that  region  make  charcoal  of  the  wood,  and  a  capital 
charcoal  it  is,  glowing  intensely,  and  illustrating  Ps. 
cxx.  4.  Even  without  the  carbonizing  process,  few 
things  bum  more  brilliantly  or  with  a  more  vehement 
heat,  than  this  kind  of  brushwood — the  dried  twigs  and 
larger  stems  of  the  broom.  It  is  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  its  harsh  and  bitter  roots  could  be  eaten. 
As  the  very  depth  of  poverty.  Job  describes  people  as 
cutting  up  mallows  by  the  bushes  and  rohthem-roots  for 
their  food,  oh.  uuu  4.  We  fear  that  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson's 
ingenious  conjecture  that  the  mallows  were  the  food, 
and  the  broom-roots  the  fuel  employed  to  cook  them, 
is  scarcely  admissible  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  part  It.  ch.  40); 
the  language  of  Job,  rightly  rendered  by  Dr.  S.  Lee, 
"whose  bread  is  the  broom-root,"  shows  that  these 
roots  were  eaten.  Compared  with  such  fare,  the  fern- 
roots  eaten  by  the  New  Zealanders  are  nutritious;  and 
the  cakes  of  saw- dust  formerly  devoured  by  the  Nor- 
wegians in  times  of  famine,  may  be  deemed  a  "  plea- 
sant bread;  *  and  it  sets  in  the  strongest  light  the  misery 
of  these  poor  outcasts,  that  they  were  fain  to  appease 
the  fierceness  of  hunger  by  a  substitute  for  food  so 
worthless  and  distasteful. 

Approaching  the  borders  of  Palestine  by  the  Wady- 
el-KQrn,  Dr.  Bobinson  especially  notices  this  broom. 


which,  as  he  rightly  remarks,  must  be  the  same  plant 
which  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  the  En^ish  version  have 
erroneously  rendered  a  **  juniper."  "This  is  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  shrub  of  these  deserts,  growing 
thickly  in  the  water-courses  and  valleys.  Our  Arabs 
always  selected  the  place  of  encampment  (if  possible)  in  a 
spot  where  it  grew,  in  order  to  be  dieltered  by  it  at  night 
from  the  wind;  and  during  the  day,  when  they  often 
went  on  in  advance  of  the  camels,  we  found  them  not 
unfrequently  sitting  or  sleeping  under  a  bush  of  retem, 
to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  It  was  in  this  very 
desert,  a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba,  that  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  beneath  the  same  shrub" 
(BlbUeal  Rawarehea.  L  20S).  [j.  H.] 

JUTITER  [the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  Zei/f],  the 
supreme  god  in  the  Greek  and  Boman  mythology — 
father,  as  he  was  veiy  often  styled,  of  gods  and  men; 
usually  represented  as  seated  on  an  ivory  throne,  with 
a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand  and  a  thimderbolt  in  Ms  right. 
Beference  is  made  to  him  only  once  in  Scripture; 
namely,  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  Lystra,  Ao.  xlv.  is.  Taking  them  for  celestial 
beings,  on  account  of  the  cure  wrought  on  the  poor 
cripple,  the  people  of  Lystra  called  Barnabas  Jupiter 
(being  the  more  dignified  in  appearance  and  the  less 
talkative  of  the  two),  and  Paid  Mercury.  In  Jewish 
liistoiy,  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  sup- 
plant the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  that  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
{tins,  was  one  main  cause  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  and 
heroic  struggles  related  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

JUSnFY,  JUSTIFICATION.  Two  words  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  Scripture,  and  undoubtedly 
used  in  connection  with  matters  of  greatest  moment. 
We  shall  first  endeavour  to  establish  the  precise  im- 
port of  the  words;  then  state  briefly  the  doctrinal 
truth  usually  expressed  by  them;  and  finally,  indicate 
the  chief  errors,  evasions,  or  objections  by  which 
attempts  have  been  made,  whether  by  Protestant  or 
by  Catholic  theologians,  to  qualify  or  reject  the  truth. 

1.  Meaning  of  the  words.-  [Heb.  pnt*  prft:^>  Gr. 

diK€u6<J].  The  Bomanists  insist  on  the  etymological 
sense  {justttm  facers)  of  making  just  or  righteous,  with 
the  view  of  supporting  their  doctrine  that  the  thing 
intended  is  an  infusion,  and  not  an  imputation,  of 
righteousness — a  moral  and  not  a  legal  change,  or  a 
change  of  character  and  not  of  condition  (BeUannin,  De 
Jnatii)  But  the  argument  from  etymology  proves  no- 
thing. Or  if  it  prove  anything,  it  proves  too  much; 
for  with  equal  reason  we  might  maintain  that  glorify- 
ing and  magnifying  God  are  to  be  understood  of  actu- 
ally making  him  great  and  glorious,  instead  of  simply 
declaring  that  he  is  so.  The  appeal  must  be  made  to 
the  meaning  or  use  of  the  original  terms.  They  are  i 
used  in  a  legal  or  forensic  sense;  and  denote  the  act  by 
which  the  judge,  sitting  in  the  forum  or  place  of  judg- 
ment, pronounces  that  the  party  arraigned  is  innocent. 
Hence  justification  is  opposed  to  condemnation,  and  is 
therefore  no  more  an  infusion  of  righteousness,  than 
condemnation  is  an  infusion  of  wickedness.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  set  the  matter  at  rest,  in  so  far  as  the 
Old  Testament  is  concerned :  *'  If  there  be  a  controveisy 
among  men,  and  they  come  into  judgment  that  the 
judges  may  judge  them,  they  shall  justify  the  righteous, 
and  condemn  the  wicked,"  De.  xxt.  i.  "He*  that  ^m- 
tifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  eondemneth  the  just, 
even  they  both  are  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  Pr. 
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sTiLis.  "Woe  unto  them  which  justify  the  wicked 
for  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteousnefls  of  the 
righteous  from  him/'  u.  v.  28, 23.  "Enter  not  into 
judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord;  for  in  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified,"  Pi.  exiiu.  s.  We  have 
cited  these  passages  at  length,  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  ascertain  precisely  the  proper 
use  of  the  word.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  word 
occurs  upwards  of  forty  times  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  not  once  in  any  conjugation  in  the  sense  of  mtiking 
righteous  or  being  made  righteous.  Attempts,  indeed, 
have  been  made  by  Bellarmin,  Grotius  (IntrodaetoryAii' 
not.  In  Epist  adHonuwoa),  and  others,  to  fix  on  a  very 
few  passages  that  sense,  li.  UlL  ii;  D«.  tul  H;  xtL  %  s. 
An  examination  of  the  passages,  however,  will  con- 
vince the  inquirer  that  they  form  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  or  use.  In  the  first  of  them  Christ  is  said 
to  justify  many,  and  to  justify  by  the  knowledge  of 
himself  as  the  means  of  justification;  that  is,  "involving 
faith  and  a  self- appropriation  of  the  Messiah's  righteous- 
ness." It  is  vain  to  give  to  the  word  justify  here 
the  sense  of  converting  to  the  true  religion  (G«Mni!u); 
because  the  forensic  sense  is  clear  from  the  entire  con- 
text, in  which  the  Messiah  appears,  not  as  a  teacher, 
but  as  a  priest  and  sacrifice;  and  also  from  the  parallel 
expression,  "  their  iniquities  he  will  bear"  (J.  A.  Alex- 
ander in  looo).  In  the  second  passage;  instead  of  an  in- 
timation that  the  sanctuary  shall  be  cleansed  (£ng. 
trans.)  we  have,  if  we  maintain  the  uniform  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  an  intimation  that  the  sanctuary 
should  then  be  vindicated,  i.e,  from  the  long  oppro- 
bium  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  (CalTin);  and  we 
leave  any  one  to  judge  which  is  the  more  just  and 
appropriate  sense.  The  third  and  last  passage  refers 
simply  to  ministerial  or  instrumental  justification.  Min- 
isters and  others  may  be  said  to  justify  their  converts 
(Eng.  trans.,  turn  many  to  righteousness)  in  the  strict 
legal  sense  of  that  term,  inasmuch  as  they  are  instru- 
mental in  bringing  them  to  God  who  justifies.  There 
is  no  need  in  any  one  of  the  passages  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  moral  sense  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legal  or 
forensic.  But  even  if  these  alleged  exceptions  could 
be  maintained,  and  others  by  more  successful  scrutiny 
were  added  to  the  number,  the  prevailing  sense  or  use 
of  the  word  would  after  all  be  very  little  affected  by 
it.  For  a  masterly  examination  of  the  original  terms, 
which  seems  to  have  left  nothing  further  to  be  desired 
or  expected,  see  O'Brien,  Nature  and  Effects  of  Faith, 
note  L,  p.  387. 

Precisely  the  same  sense  is  attached  to  the  Greek 
word  d(KGu6ctf  in  the  New  Testament.  It  never  rignifies 
to  make  pure.  It  is  a  juridical  word,  and  has  «ara- 
Kpliw  (condemn)  for  its  opposite.  "It  is  God  that 
just\/lethf  who  is  he  that  condemneth  t  Ro.  tUL  S3,  34. 
"  Judgment  was  by  one  to  condeMnaticn;  but  the  free 
gift  is  of  many  offences,  unto  justification^'''  Ro.  ▼.  is. 
The  publican  "went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than"  the  Pharisee,  La.  xriii.  14.  And  where 
there  is  no  doctrinal  reference,  and  the  word  is  used 
quite  in  a  general  way,  the  legal  or  declarative  sense  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  as  when  it  is  said,  "Wisdom  is 
justified  (vindicated)  of  her  children,"  Mat.  xi.  is.  See 
aim  Mat.  xii.  37;  La  tU.  89;  Ro.  U.  13. 

In  contending  for  the  forensic  sense  of  the  terms,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  of!er  a  caution  against  pressing 
the  analogy  too  much  between  the  procedure  of  human 
tribunals  and  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  Gk>d. 


There  are  many  points  of  dissimilarity,  and  inattentioa 
to  these  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  In  justifi- 
cation at  the  bar  of  an  earthly  judge  the  element  of 
pardon  has  no  place,  because  it  can  be  needed  only  by 
one  who  has  been  condemned.  The  man  who  has 
been  justified  scorns  it.  But  in  the  justification  of  a 
sinner  by  Gkxl  it  forms  an  essential  element.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  necessarily  associated  with  aooeptsoce 
and  honour,  whereas  pardon  at  the  hands  of  man  is 
ahnost  as  necessarily  dissociated  from  these.  Even 
acquittal  at  the  bar  of  man  does  not  always  carry 
acceptance  and  honour  with  it;  because  through  defi- 
cient evidence  or  imperfection  in  human  laws  and 
administration  one  may  be  acquitted  on  whom,  never- 
theless, very  grave  suspicions  rest.  Justification  at 
the  bar  of  man  is  matter  of  right.  The  innocent  dainu 
it  as  his  due.  At  the  bar  of  God  it  is  mattor  of  free 
grace.  The  subject  of  it  has  no  claim  of  right  what" 
ever.  In  the  one  case  the  justifying  righteousness  is 
necessarily  personal,  in  the  other  it  is  imputed;  and  so 
on  throughout  many  more  differences  that  mi|^t  be 
stated.  The  analogy  holds  in  the  great  fact  of  a  judicial 
sentence  or  declaration  of  iimooenos. 

2.  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification. — ^Tbe  doctrine 
is  very  fully  stated  and  expounded  by  Paul  in  his 
epistles,  particulariy  in  the  e^nstles  to  the  Bomans  and 
Galatians.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  the  apostie 
lays  the  foundation  of  his  argument,  by  establishing 
the  guilt  both  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  Every  mouth  is 
stopped,  and  the  whole  world  is  brought  in  guilty  be- 
fore God.  And  as  the  law  cannot  justify  those  whom 
it  condemns,  it  is  concluded  that  "by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  God's  sight,"  ch. 
111.  so.  Justification  implies  a  righteousness  or  con- 
formity to  law;  on  which  alone  it  can  proceed,  and  of 
which  man  has  been  proved  destitute.  "  But,"  con- 
tinues the  apostle,  "  now  (under  the  gospel)  the  right- 
eousness of  God  without  the  law  is  mamfested — even 
the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,'*  elk.tii.  n,si 
We  cannot  go  with  the  apostie  throughout  his  leng- 
thened argument,  extending  over  so  great  a  part  of 
this  epistie.  But  the  doctrine  cannot  be  fully  appre- 
hended, save  by  those  who  will  be  at  pains  to  follow 
the  great  master  step  by  step  in  his  discussion.  In 
view  of  the  entire  discourse  of  Paul  here  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  of  the  statements  of  Scripture  generally,  we 
remark  that  justification  is — a  judicial  act  of  God,  Ro. 
Till.  33, 34,  springing  from  free  grace,  eh.  ill. »,  by  which 
the  sinner  or  the  ungodly,  oh.  Iv.  s,  is  declared  innocent; 
that  is,  not  only  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  having 
transgressed  the  law,  but  accepted  also  as  if  he  had 
perfectly  obeyed  it,  and  therefore  entitled  to  eternal 
life,  ch.  It.  6-8;  ▼.  18.  This  act  proceeds  not  on  the 
ground  of  works  in  any  sense  whatever,  eh.  Hi  so;  !▼  ^: 
Oa.  ti.  16;  ill.  10,14;  but  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness imputed  to  us  of  Grod,  Ro  ▼.  6;  tUI.  8, 4;  IOol  v.  «;!  Co. 
1. 30;  Jo.  xxilL  6.  The  instrument  or  means  by  vdiich  we 
^prehend  this  ri^teousnees  is  faith.  Hence  we  are 
said  to  be  justified  by  faith  and  through  faith,  Ro^  ul  2&; 

It.  5;  Oa.  ii.  16;  ili.  8. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  design  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  the  province  of  theological  discussion,  otbe^ 
wise  the  doctrinal  statement  given  above  might  be 
largely  illustrated  and  defended.  {See  IvFCTATfO', 
Faith.) 

The  view  now  given  of  the  Scripture  sense  of  jnsti- 
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fication  is  oonfirmed  by  the  adoption  of  that  sense,  and 
its  prominent  exhibition  in  all  the  more  Btirring  and 
important  periods  of  the  church's  history.  That  it  was 
so  especially  at  the  Reformation  is  well  known,  when 
Luther  made  it  in  a  manner  the  heart  of  his  preaching, 
and  announced  it  as  '*the  article  of  a  standing  or  a 
falling  church."  But  the  doctrine  was  by  no  means  a 
novelty  of  that  particular  time. 

The  teaching  of  the  fathers  was  in  exact  accordance 
with  that  which  we  have  stated  as  the  doctrine  of  Paul. 
The  most  illustrious  of  them  have  left  behind  the 
clearest  and  fullest  testimony  on  the  subject.  "  Grod 
gave  his  own  Son,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  a  ransom 
for  us — ^the  Holy  One  for  the  transgressors;  the  inno- 
cent for  the  vdcked;  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous. 
....  For  what  else  could  cover  our  sins  but  his 
righteousness  ?  In  whom  could  we  transgressors  and 
ungodly  be  justified,  but  only  in  the  Son  of  God  ?  O 
sweet  exchange !  0  unsearchable  contrivance !  that  the 
transgressions  of  many  should  be  hidden  in  one  righ- 
teous person,  and  the  righteousness  of  one  should 
justify  many  transgressors!"  (£piBt. Ad Diog.)  To  the 
same  effect,  in  his  commentary  on  2  Co.  v.  21,  Chiy- 
sostom — **  What  word,  what  speech  is  this?  what  mind 
can  comprehend  or  express  it  ?  For  he  saith  he  made 
him  who  was  righteous  to  be  made  a  sinner,  that  he 
might  make  sinners  righteous.  Nay  this  is  not  what 
he  says,  but  something  greater.  He  does  not  say  he 
made  him  a  sinner,  but  sin;  that  we  might  be  made, 
not  righteous  but  righteousness,  and  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  God"'  ^cap.  r.  Horn.  1L).  These  testimonies  might  be 
multiplied  to  almost  any  extent.     (See  Snicei's  Thesaurus ) 

The  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  has  found  a  prominent 
and  abiding  place  in  the  articles  and  confessions  of  the 
Reformed  churches.  The  eleventh  article  of  the  Church 
of  England  declares  that  justification  by  faith  only  is 
•*  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort." 
The  twelfth  article  speaks  of  good  works  as  "the 
necessary  fruits  of  true  faith;*'  but  expressly  adds 
regarding  them  that  **  they  manifestly  cannot  combine 
with  it  in  the  work  of  our  justification;  for,  springing 
from  it,  they  follow  after  justification.''  The  homily 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  eleventh  article  is 
most  emphatic  in  its  statement  of  the  truth — "St.  Paul 
dedareth  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  man  concerning 
his  justification,  but  only  a  true  and  lively  faith.  And 
yet  that  faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love, 
dread,  and  the  fear  of  God  in  every  man  that  is  justi- 
fied; but  it  shutteth  them  out  from  the  office  of  justi- 
fying. So  that  although  they  be  all  present  in  him 
that  is  justified,  they  justify  not  altogether."  The 
Westminster  Confession  is  equally  explicit — **  Those 
whom  God  effectually  calleth,  he  also  freely  justifieth; 
not  by  infusing  righteousness  into  them,  but  by  par- 
doning their  sins,  and  by  accounting  and  accepting 

their  persons  as  righteous Faith  receiving  and 

■  resting  on  Christ  and  his  righteousness  is  the  alone 
irutrument  ofjmtification;  yet  is  it  not  alone  in  the  pernon 
justified,  but  is  ever  accompanied  with  all  other  saving 
graces;  and  is  no  dead  faith,  but  worketh  by  love"  (ch. 
xii.s).  So  the  Helvetic  Confession  (adopted  by  the 
church  at  Geneva  in  1536,  and  in  1566  by  the  churches 
in  Switzerland  at  large),  and  the  Reformed  confessions 
generally;  for  a  full  account  of  which  in  connection 
with  this  doctrine,  see  the  work  of  Dr.  O'Brien  abready 
referred  to  (p.  4ss). 

8.  Erroneous  views  or  evasions  of  the  Pauline  or  ikrip- 


ture  doctrine, — ^The  offensive  element  in  this  doctrine  is 
the  total  exclusion  of  works;  and  various  theories  have 
been  put  forth  to  reconcile  the  Scripture  statements 
with  the  idea  of  merit  in  man.  The  words  employed 
about  the  doctrine,  viz.  justification^  works,  faith,  have 
all  been  subjected  to  ingenious  handling.  The  forensic 
sense  of  justification  has  been  assailed;  works  have  been 
limited  so  as  to  include  only  the  ceremonies  of  the  law; 
and  faith  has  been  restricted  to  fidelity,  or  again  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  round  of  evangelical 
obedience.  In  the  following  brief  summary  of  errors 
or  evasive  theories,  we  shall  follow  the  order  suggested 
by  the  above  remarks,  and  therefore  shall  direct  atten- 
tion— 

First,  To  theories  founded  on  false  views  of  the  wonl 
justification.  There  is  an  error,  indeed,  which,  though 
it  does  not  spring  so  much  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  from  a  mistake  regarding  the 
time  of  justification,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  noticing 
here,  in  default  of  a  more  appropriate  place.  It  holds 
justification  to  be  an  act  immanent  in  the  divine  mind. 
It  is  his  eternal  purpose  to  justify.  But  this  manifestly 
confounds  the  decree  of  God  wiUi  the  execution  of  it, 
and  so  contradicts  the  Scripture,  which  very  clearly 
distinguishes  these  in  relation  to  this  very  matter,  Ro. 
Tlii.  do^nd  moreover,  constantly  represents  justification 
as  taku^  place  immediately  on  faith. 

The  grand  error,  based  on  a  mistake  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  is  that  which  supposes  a  first 
and  second  justification.  The  first  justification,  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  tlu  infusion  of  righteous- 
ne9S  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  the  second  is  the  reward 
conferred  at  the  day  of  judgment,  because  of  good 
works  done  under  the  influence  of  this  infusion  (Concli. 
Trident,  sess.  vi.  c.  rit-xTi.)  We  have  only  space  to  remark 
on  this  theory  that  it  confounds  justification  with  sano- 
tification,  which  are  carefully  distinguished  in  Scrip- 
ture, Ro.  Ti;  1  Go.  1  30,  and  which  in  themselves  are  as 
distinguishable  as  cause  and  effect,  act  and  work,  judi- 
cial sentence  and  spiritual  change,  &c.  It  assigns  an 
unwarranted  meaning  to  the  word  justify.  It  substi- 
tutes for  the  simple  doctrine  of  Scripture  the  human 
figment  of  a  first  and  second  justification,  according  to 
which  the  sinner  works  out  righteousness  for  himself, 
and  is  justified,  not  now,  but  only  at  the  close  of  his 
probation,  provided  it  terminate  successfully;  whereas 
Scripture  justification  is  "  i^ithout  works,"  "  excludes 
boasting."  and  is  the  privilege  of  the  believer  now,  with 
all  its  blessed  concomitants  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  hope: 
"  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace,  .  .  .  much 
more  then  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,"  Ra  ▼.  i-»;  Jn.  ».  24;  Rix 
Till.  I.  Some  Protestant  divines  have  also  maintained 
the  idea  of  a  first  and  second  justification,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  firet  is  merely  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  Grod,  or  of  the 
unconverted  into  Christian  fellowship;  and  the  second, 
their  being  put  in  possession  of  eternal  life,  after  having 
qualified  themselves  for  it  by  a  due  improvement  of 
their  Christian  privileges  (Key  to  ApostoUc  Writings,  in  Tsy. 
tor's  Commentary  on  Romans).  This  modification  of  the 
error  in  question  is  of  course  liable  to  the  objections 
already  stated;  and  we  need  only  add  that  to  confound 
the  justification  of  which  Paul  speaks,  and  of  which  he 
speaks  so  great  things,  marking  it  particularly  as  the 
exclusive  and  lofty  privilege  of  faith,  with  something 
that  is  common  to  all  hearers  of  the  gospel,  or  members 
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of  the  visible  oburch,  is  an  outrage  on  common  sense, 
which  it  cannot  be  necessary  seriously  to  refute. 

Another  theoiy  based  on  a  mistake  regarding  the 
meaning  and  extent  of  justification,  is  that  which  con- 
fines it  to  the  mere  extension  of  pardon.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  adoption,  on  the  part  of  so  many 
divines,  of  an  idea  which  falls  so  far  short  of  justification, 
unless  on  the  principle  of  its  leaving  larger  room  for 
works.  If  to  justify  be  to  pronounce  innocent  or  right- 
eous in  respect  of  law,  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be,  then 
justification  must  regard  the  law  in  its  whole  extent  as 
a  system  of  duties  to  be  discharged,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
hibitions to  be  respected.  It  must  suppose  us  not  only 
relieved  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  but  invested  with 
positive  righteousness,  and  received  in  all  respects  as  if 
we  had  actually  and  personally  obeyed.  Accordingly, 
when  we  look  into  the  Bible,  we  find  that  justification 
comprehends  both  the  non-imputation  of  sin  and  the 
imputation  of  righteousness,  Ro.  iv. «,  7.  These  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  as  dis- 
tinct, though  inseparable,  privileges  of  the  beUever. 
On  any  other  view,  the  sinner,  though  pardoned,  would 
still  be  left  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  required  to 
work  out  righteousness  in  the  way  of  personal  obedience; 
and  his  ultimate  justification  must  turn  on  works,  and 
be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  till  the  end  of  his  career 
on  earth,  in  opposition  to  the  entire  current  of  Scripture, 
as  shown  above.  The  condition  of  the  justified  man 
would  be  very  diflfisreut  from  that  which  Paul  asserts  it 
to  be  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  being  made  righteous 
through  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  as  having  a  title, 
because  of  his  being  justified,  to  the  heirship  of  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  Ro.  t.  lo;  s  Co.  ▼.  si;  nt.  tiL  7. 

Little  need  be  sud  on  the  second  form  of  evasion, 
which  limits  works  to  works  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as 
if  these  only  were  excluded  in  the  matter  of  justification. 
Tba/L  the  Jews  placed  great  dependence  on  circumcision 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  that  Paul  designed  to  bring  them  off  from 
this  dependence  is  just  as  little  to  be  doubted.  But 
the  question  is,  **  whether  when  he  denies  justification 
by  works  of  law  he  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  or  whether  the  moral  law  be  not  also 
implied  and  intended  "  (Bdwunla"  FiT«  iNaeoanM  on  J(uUfie»- 
Uon).  Leaving  the  reader  to  consult  the  long  and 
elaborate  argument  of  the  great  theologian  who  thus 
states  the  question,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that 
the  law  of  which  Paul  speaks,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  is  that  under  which  OtntileM  as  well  as  Jews 
are  brought  in  guilty  before  God;  is  that  which  is 
violated  by  the  fearful  list  of  moral  offences  with  which 
the  epistle  opens;  is  that  by  which  is  the  **  knowledge 
of  an;*'  is  that  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet," 
and  which  is  declared  to  be  "  holy,  just,  and  good." 

We  come,  thirdly,  to  the  evasions  which  spring  from 
misunderstanding  or  perversion  of  faith.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  notion  that  faith  standJs  for  fidelity,  nor 
of  some  other  perversions  of  the  word,  but  limit  our- 
selves to  that  which  extends  faith  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  round  of  Christian  duty  (suo  ambitu  omnia 
Christianae  pietatis  opera  amplecti).  Faith  is  evan- 
gelical obedience,  and  by  that  we  are  justified.  This 
theory  is  usually  accompanied  with  the  expUnation, 
that  perfect  obedience  is  not  required;  that  the  effect 
of  Christ^s  death  has  been  to  bring  in  a  new  remedial 
law,  which  will  be  satisfiefl  with  sincere,  instead  of 
perfect,  obedience.    But  of  this  law  there  is  no  trace  in 


the  Bible.  The  design  and  effect  of  Christ's  coming 
was  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law.**  Inrtesd 
of  lowering  its  donands,  he  exhibited  the  Uw  in  s 
spirituality  and  purity  unknown  before,  Mat  v.  His 
work  is  described  as  "  magnifying  the  law,  and  making 
it  honourable."  The  definition  of  faith  which  lies  st 
the  foundation  of  this  error  is  altogether  faulty,  for 
though  it  be  true  that  faith  is  the  spring  or  principle  of 
repentance,  love,  and  evangelical  obedience^  it  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  these  things,  so  as  to  exalt  them 
into  a  province  they  were  never  designed  to  occupy, 
and  thus  tmder  another  name  to  introduce  justification 
by  works.     On  the  remedial  law,  see  Edwaids  {MA.) 

Objection$, — We  must  deal  very  briefly  with  these. 
It  is  alleged  that  inasmuch  as  faith  is  an  act  of  the 
mind,  it  is  just  as  much  a  work  as  anything  else,  so  that 
even  on  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
works  are  not  excluded.  This  is  the  excess  of  refining 
— whatever  faith  be,  it  is  certainly  not  a  work  of  merit 
The  apostle  asserte  that  "it  is  of  faith  that  it  might 
be  by  grace,*'  and  surely  there  can  be  no  merit  in 
that  which  is  rimply  reception  of  the  righteousneis  of 
another,  any  more  than  there  is  merit  in  the  hand  of 
the  destitute  receiving  alms,  or  of  the  drowning  man 
grasping  the  arm  that  is  held  out  to  save  him.  Faith 
justiiSes  no  otherwise  than  as  it  unites  us  to  Jesus; 
and  its  peculiar  adaptation  seems  to  lie  in  the  simple 
circumstance  that  it  secures  an  active  and  willing  re- 
ception of  salvation  on  the  part  of  man,  and  contains 
at  the  same  time  an  utter  abnegation  of  merit.  There 
is  no  other  grace  of  which  the  same  thing  can  be  said. 
Faith  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  "  counted  for  lighteous- 
ness."*  But  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  faith  ititlf 
was  reckoned  righteousness,  for  justification  ib  always 
said  to  he  by  faith  or  through  faith,  never /or  it.  The 
sense  seems  to  be  correctly  given  by  those  expodton 
who  explain  that  Abraham's  faith  was  regarded  by  God 
in  order  to  (ccf)  his  justification.  It  was  not  as  "  one 
who  works,"  but  as  a  beUever,  that  Grod  regarded  Ab- 
raham in  his  justification  (Hodge). 

We  do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  common  objection 
that  the  doctrine  is  hostile  to  the  interests  oi  holiness. 
Certainly  the  faith  which  justifies  is  the  root  of  all 
holiness;  and  the  apostle  is  at  pains  to  show  that  justi- 
fication and  sanctification,  though  distinct,  are  ins^Mra- 
bly  connected,  Ro.  tL 

We  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  objection 
that  the  apostle  James,  eh.  tt.  M-ts,  advocates  justifica- 
tion by  works  in  the  most  express  terms.  The  tree 
key  to  this  diflicult  passage,  and  true  theoiy  oi  recon- 
ciliation between  Paul  and  James,  seems  to  lie  in  the 
different  point  of  view  from  which  the  two  apostles 
regard  the  subject.  Paul  is  dealing  in  his  epistles 
with  those  who  insisted  on  justification  by  worin, 
James  with  such  as  dispensed  with  works  altogether, 
even  in  the  believer's  life,  and  dung  to  a  dead  inoperar 
tive  faith.  Accordingly,  he  introduces  one  of  this  daas 
tayinff  or  pretending  he  had  faith,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  deAitute  of  works;  and  he  asks,  "Can 
this  faith  {ii  wUrrtf)  save  him!"  Further, he  likens  tins 
pretended  faith  to  lip-love,  and  asserts  of  it  that  it  is 
equally  unproductive,  Js.  iL  14-17.  Yea»  he  likens  it  to 
the  faith  of  devils,  which  produces  no  other  eflect  than 
trembling,  Ter.is.  It  is  true,  he  asserts  that "  Abra- 
ham was  juUified  bp  loorib,'*  and  that  a  "man is  justified 
by  works  and  not  by  faith  only,**  tw.  n,f4.  But  the 
meaning  obviously  is  (taking  the  language  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  previooB  discourse),  that  Abraham,  and 
all  of  like  faith  with  him,  are  justified  by  a  faith  which 
is  productiTe  of  good  works,  and  contains  them  in  itself 
€tt  their  principle  or  element.  This  is  evident  from  the 
proof  he  alleges,  Oe.  «v.  6,  "  The  scripture  was  fuLBUed 
which  saith,  Abraham  believbd  God,  and  it  was  im- 
puted to  him  for  righteousness,"  Ja.  IL  23.  This  act  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  Abraham  was  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  act  of  obedience  mentioned  by  the  apostle. 
Therefore  the  faith  alone  was  that  which  was  imputed 
for  righteousness.  But  the  subsequent  act  or  work  of 
obedience — the  offering  up  of  Isaac — proved  that  the 
faith  by  which  Abraham  long  before  had  been  justified 
was  an  operative  faith.  The  question  regarded  the 
kind  of  faith  which  justified,  and  in  this  way  James 
setties  it.  His  doctrine  is  not  that  works  justify,  and 
that  faith  does  not;  nor  yet  that  faith  and  works  com- 
bine in  the  matter;  but  that  the  faith  which  justifies  is  a 
working,  living  faith,  and  must  so  prove  itself  whenever 
occasion  demands.  Unless  this  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage,  we  should,  as  one  has  justiy  remarked,  "  have 
as  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  James  to  himself,  as 
some  have  had  in  reconciling  Paul  to  him;  for  he 
adduces  the  same  example,  and  quotes  the  same  scrip- 
ture, in  illustration  of  this  point  that  Paul  did."  TUs 
view,  we  think,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  sup- 
poses Paul  to  treat  of  justification  before  God  and 
James  of  justification  before  men.  They  both  treat 
of  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz.  gospel  justification, 
but  with  a  different  object  in  view;  and  both  together 
teach  us  that  while  justification  is  by  faith  alone  with- 
out works,  the  faith  which  justifies  abideth  not  alone, 
but  is  followed  by  all  acts  of  holy  obedience.        [b.  f.] 

JUSTUS  occurs  twice  as  the  name  of  believers  in 
apostolic  times,  Ac.  xviil.  7;  Col.  It.  II.  of  whom  nothing 
very  particular  is  known,  besides  being  the  surname  of 
the  Joseph  who  was  called  Barsabas.  (See  Joseph 
Barsabas.) 

JUTTAH,  or  JfyxAH  [stretched  out].  A  city  in 
the  "hill  country"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  enumerated 
in  the  same  category  with  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph. 
It  was  assigned  to  the  priests,  and,  as  such,  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  two  catalogues  of  priestiy  cities. 
Jot.  xxL  16,  but  not  in  the  other,  i  Ch.  tL  fio,  accoiding  to 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  In  the  earlier  list,  we  find 
Juttah  inserted  between  Ain  and  Bethshemesh:  in  the 
later,  it  is  lost  altogether  (the  omission  l)eing  easily 
explained  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  occasioned  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  words  rendered  "  with  her 
suburbs");  while  for  Ain  (^^y)  we  have  Ashan  ('^). 
This  apparent  discrepancy  aptiy  exemplifies  not  only 
the  necessity  of  collating  parallel  passages,  but  also  the 
extreme  vidue  of  what  some  may  regard  as  needless 
repetitions.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  in  such  dupli- 
cate records  both  will  be  faulty  in  the  same  pkce;  each, 
therefore,  is  useful  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the 


other.  Here,  e.g.  Chronicles  is  indebted  to  Joshua  for 
the  restoration  of  the  clause,  "and  Juttah  with  her 
suburbs:"  Joshua^  on  the  other  hand,  is  under  equal 
obligations  to  Chronicles  for  supplying  the  means  of 
rectifying  Ain,  which  clearly  ought  to  be  Ashan;  as  is 
proved,  irrespectively  of  other  considerations,  by  com- 
parison with  the  Septuagint,  which  reads  'A<rd  in  Joshua, 
as  well  as  *A<rdp  in  Chronicles. 

The  selection  of  Juttah  as  a  city  of  the  priests,  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  its  having  already  been  a  place  of 
importance,  which  is  seemingly  confirmed  by  eariy  and 
numerous  allusions  to  it  in  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  There  it  appears  to  be  described 
under  the  names  Tah,  Tah-n,  and  Tah-n-nu,  as  a  for- 
tress of  the  Anakim  near  Arba  or  Hebron;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  another  Egyptian  docu- 
ment, the  Septuagint,  expresses  the  word  in  almost  the 
selfsame  manner,  'Irdy  and  Topi  (Jour.  Sao.  Lit  April  and 
July,  1862,  p.  73, 310,  317). 

There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  Reland,  Michaelis, 
and  others,  are  correct  in  supposing  Juttah  to  be  the 
place  referred  to  in  Lu.  i.  39,  and  improperly  trans- 
lated in  the  Authorized  Version  "a  city  of  Juda.' 
The  absence  of  the  article  is  fatal  to  its  being  regarded 
as  the  name  of  a  district^  as  is  also  the  use  of  the  word 
Juda  at  all,  which  had  long  been  superseded  by  Jndsea 
as  a  territorial  designation.  St.  Luke  employs  the 
latter  term  twice  in  this  very  chapter  (mm  ver.  6,  and  eap«- 
dally vor. 66,  "the  hill  country  of  Judcea"*),  as  well  as 
elsewhere;  and  this  is  the  invariable  practice  of  all  the 
New  Testament  writers,  including  St.  Matthew  him- 
self, notwithstanding  his  Hebrew  predilections.' 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  conclude 
that  Juda  is  an  error  of  transcription  for  Jutha  or  Jutta 
(both  of  which  readings  are  found  in  the  MSS.),  although 
such  may  well  have  been  the  case;  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  original  name  yet  survives  in  the 
modem  village  of  Yutta  (with  ruins),  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  near  M'aln,  Kurmul,  and  Tell  Zlf  (Bib. 
Rea  iL  190,196,628).  Still,  it  is  well  kiiown  that  the  Un- 
guals teth  and  daleth  constantiy  interchange;  and 
such  a  modification  would  be  far  less  considerable  than 
has  actually  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Eshtemoa  and  Moladah,  now  respectively  corrupted 
into  Semd'a  and  Milh. 

Juttah  may  therefore  fairly  claim,  in  addition  to  its 
military  and  sacerdotal  eminence  in  the  olden  time,  the 
honour  of  becoming,  at  a  later  period,  the  residence  of 
Zacliarias  and  Elisabeth,  and  the  birthphice  of  the  har- 
binger of  our  Lord.  [e.  w.] 


*  Comp.  Milt.  X.  23;  Lu.  i.  26;  iv.  31;  Jn.  ir.  5  (where  a  oountry 
or  proTinoe  is  intended);  with  Lu.  li.  4;  xxiv.  49;  Ac.  xi.  6;  xvi. 
14;  xxvii.  8;  2  Pe.  ii.  6  (where  a  particular  city  is  denoted). 

*  The  only  apiMrent  exception  ia  Mat.  ii.  6;  but  that  is  timply 
a  QHotalion  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  is  evident  trom  the 
fact  that  the  Evangelist  usee  the  word  Judiea  no  1ms  thait  three 
times  ill  the  immediate  context. 
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